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Fluid  de- 
fined, &c. 


A  SCIENCE  which  treats  of  the  weight,  motion, 
and  equilibria  of  liquvl  bodies.  Under  this  head, 
not  only  accounts  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  fluids 
in  general  are  introduced,  and  the  laws  by  which  they 
act  ;  but  alfo  the  art  of  weighing  folid  bodies  in  fluids, 
in  order  to  difcover  their  fpecific  gravities. 

Sect.  I.     Of  Fluids  /'//  general. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  definition  of  a  fluid  is,  That  it  is 
a  body  yielding  10  any  force  impreffed,  and  which 
hath  its  parts  very  ealily  moved  one  among  another. 
See  Fluidity. 

This  definition  fuppofes  the  motion  fpoken  of  pro- 
duced by  a  partial  preffure  ;  for  in  the  cafe  of  an  in- 
compreinble  fluid,  it  is  demonstrated  by  Dr  Keil,  that 
under  a  total  or  an  equal  preffure,  it  would  be  impof- 
lible  that  the  yielding  body  lhouldmove. 

The  original  and  conftituent  parts  of  fluids  are  by 
the  moderns  conceived  to  be  particles  fmall,  fmooth, 
hard,  and  fpherical :  according  to  which  opinion, 
every  particle  is  of  itfelf  a  folid  or  a  fixed  body  ;  and, 
when  confideved  fngly,  is  no  fluid,  but  becomes  fo 
only  by  bt  ing  joined  with  other  particles  of  the  fame 
kind.  From  this  definition,  it  hath  been  concluded 
by  fome  philofophers,  that  fome  fubflances,  fuch  as 
mercury,  are  effentially  fluid,  on  account  of  the  par- 
ticular configuration  of  their  particles  ;  but  later  dif- 
coveries  have  evinced  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion,  and 
that  fluidity  is  truly  to  be  reckoned  an  effect  of  heat. 
See  Fluidity. 

That  fluids  have  vacuities,  will  appear  upon  mixing 
fait  with  water,  a  certain  quantity  whereof  will  be 
diffblved,  and  thereby  imbibed,  without  enlarging  the 
dimenfions.  A  fluid's  becoming  more  buoyant,  is  a 
certain  proof  that  its  fpecific  gravity  is  increafed,  and 
of  confequence  that  many  of  its  vacuities  are  thereby 
filled  :  after  which  ic  may  ftill  receive  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  other  diffbluble  bodies,  the  particles  whereof 
are  adapted  to  the  vacancies  remaining,  without  adding 
any  thing  to  its  bulk,  though  the  abfolute  weight  of 
the  whole  fluid  be  thereby  increafed. 

This  might  be  demonftrated,  by  weighing  a  phial 
of  rain-water  critically,  with  a  nice  balance  :  pour 
this  water  into  a  cup,  and  add  fait  to  it  ;  refund  of 
the  clear  liquor  what  will  again  fill  the  phi  il ;  an  m- 
creafe  of  weight  will  be  found  under  the  fame  dimen- 
fions,from  a  repletion,  ashasbeen  faid,  of  the  vacuities 
of  the  frefh  water  with  faline  particles. 
Vol.  IX. 


And  as  fluids  have  vacuities,  or  are  not  perfectly 
denfe  ;  it  is  alfo  prpbable,  that  they  are  compounded 
of  fmall  fpheres  of  different  diameters,  whofe  inter- 
files may  be  fucceflively  filled  with  apt  materials  for 
that  purpofe  :  and  the  fmaller  thefe  interftices  are,  the 
greater  will  the  gravity  of  the  fluid  always  be. 

For  initance,  fuppofe  a  barrel  be  filled  with  bullets 
in  the  moft  compact  manner,  a  great  many  fmall  mot 
may  afterwards  be  placed  in  the  interftices  of  thofe 
balls,  the  vacuities  of  thefhot  may  then  be  repleniihed 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  fea-fand  ;  the  interftices  of 
the  grains  of  the  fand  may  again  be  filled  with  water ; 
and  thus  may  the  weight  of  the  barrel  be  greatly         % 
augmented,  without  increafing  the  general  bulk — its  nature 
Now  this,  being  true  with  regard  to  folids,  is  appli-  and  pro- 
cable  alfo  to  fluids.     For  instance,  river-water  will  perties. 
diffblve  a  certain  quantity  of  fait  ;  after  which  it  will 
receive  a  certain  quantity  of  fugar  ;  and  after  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  alum,  and  perhaps  other  diffbluble 
bodies,  and  not  increafe  its  flrft  dimenfions. 

The  more  perfect:  a  fluid  is,  the  more  eafily  will  it 
yield  to  all  impreffions,  and  the  more  eafily  will  the 
parts  unite  and  coalefce  when  feparated.  A  perfect 
fluid  is  that  whofe  parts  are  put  into  motion  by  the 
It  aft  force  imaginable  :  an  imperfect  one  is  that  whofe 
parts  yield  to  a  fmall  force,  not  the  lea  ft.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  in  nature  there  is  no  perfect  fluid,  the  ele- 
ment of  fire  perhaps  excepted  ;  fince  we  fee  that  the 
mutual  attraction  of  the  parts  of  all  the  fluids,  fubject 
to  our  experiments,  renders  them  cohefive  in  fome  de- 
gree ;  and  the  more  they  cling  together,  the  lefs  per- 
fect their  fluidity  is.  If,  for  inftance,  a  glafs  be  filled 
with  water  above  the  brim,  it  will  viiibly  rife  to  a 
convex  furface,  which,  was  it  a  perfect  fluid  free  from 
either  tenacity  or  cohefion,  would  be  impoffible. 

Mercury,  the  moft  perfect  fluid  we  know,  is  not 
exempt  from  this  attraction;  for  fhould  the  bottom 
of  a  flat  glafs,  having  a  gentle  rifing  toward  the  mid- 
dle, be  covered  thin  with  quickfilver,  a  little  motion  of 
the  machine  will  caufe  the  fluid  foon  to  feparate  from 
the  middle,  and  lie  round  it  like  a  ring,  having  edges 
of  a  confiderable  thicknefs. 

But  if  a  like  quantity  thereof  be  poured  into  a  gol- 
den cup,  it  will,  on  the  contrary,  appear  higher  con- 
fiderably  on  the  fides  than  in  the  middle.  Which  may 
proceed  in  part,  perhaps,  from  the  gold's  being  of 
great  denfity,  and  therefore  capable  of  exerting  there- 
on a  greater  degree  of  attraction  than  other  metals.  .  . 
Probably  too  it  may  happen  from  its  having  pores  of 
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Secfh  II. 


Florentine 
experi- 
ment. 


Preflure  of  an  apter  difpofition  and  magnitude  to  receive  the  mi- 
Uuids.  mite  mercurial  particles,  than  thofe  of  iron  and  fome 
other  metals  ;  and  therefore  the  attraction  of  cohelion 
in  this  experiment  may  obtain  alfo  :  and -every  one 
knows  how  eahly  thefe  two  bodies  incorporate,  and 
make  a  perfect  avialgama.  But  the  reafon  commonly 
given  for  the  two  phenomena  is,  that  mercury,  in  the 
firft  cafe,  attracts  itfelf  more  than  it  does  glafs  ;  and, 
in  the  laft  cafe,  mercury  attracts  gold  more  than  it 
does  itfelf. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  held  all  matter  to  be  originally 
homogeneous  ;  and  that  from  the  different  modifica- 
tions and  texture  ot  it  alone,  all  bodies  receive  their 
various  ltructure,  composition,  and  form.  In  his  defi- 
nition of  a  fluid,  he  feems  to  imply,  that  he  thought 
fluids  to  be  compofed  of  primary  folids  ;  and,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  Principia,  he  fpeaks  offand  and  pow- 
ders as  of  imperfect  fluids. 

Borelli  has  demonftrated,  that  the  conftituent  parts 
of  fluids  are  not  fluid,  but  confiftcnt  bodies  ;  and  that 
the  elements  of  all  bodies  are  perfectly  firm  and  hard. 
The  incompreflibility  of  water,  proved  by  the  Flo- 
rentine experiment,  is  a  fufficient  evidence  alfo,  that 
each  primary  particle  or  fpherule  thereof  is  a  perfect 
and  impenetrable  folid.  Mr  Locke  too,  in  his  Ejfay 
on  Human  Undsrjlanding,  admits  this  to  be  fo. 

This  famous  experiment  was  firft  attempted  by  the 
great  lord  Verulam,  who  inclofed  a  quantity  of  water 
in  lead,  and  found  that  it  inclined  rather  to  make  its 
way  through  the  pores  of  the  metal,  than  be  reduced 
into  lefs  compafs  by  any  force  that  could  be  applied. 
The  academics  of  Florence  made  this  experiment  af- 
terwards more  accurately  with  a  globe  of  filver,  as 
being  a  metal  lefs  yielding  and  ductile  than  gold. 
This  being  filled  with  water,  and  well  clofed,  they 
found,  by  hammering  gently  thereon,  that  the  fpheri- 
city  of  the  globe  was  altered  to  a  lefs  capacious  fi- 
gure (as  might  geometrically  be  proved)  ;  but  a  part 
of  the  water  always  like  dew  came  through  its  fides 
before  this  could  be  obtained.  Thishas  been  attempted 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  fo  many  competent  judges, 
on  gold  and  feveral  other  metals  fince,  with  equal  fuc- 
eefs,  that  we  do  not  hold  any  fluid  in  its  natural  ltate, 
except  the  air,  to  be  either  compreflible  or  elaftic — 
In  fome  experiments  by  Mr  Canton,  it  hath  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  water  is  more  or  lefs  comprefled  accord- 
ing to  the  different  conflitution  of  the  atmofphere  ; 
whence  it  hath  been  concluded  that  the  Florentine 
experiment  was  erroneous  :  but  it  will  not  follow,  that 
water  can  be  comprefled  by  any  artificial  force,  be- 
caufe  nature  hath  a  method  of  comprefling  it  j  any 
more  than  that  folid  metal  can  be  comprefled  artifi- 
cially, though  we  know  that  very  flight  degrees  of 
heat  and  cold  will  expand  or  contract  its  dimenfions. 
See  Water. 

Sect.  II.     Of  the  Gravity  and  Prejfure  of  Fluid}. 

Fluids  prefs      All  bodies,  both  fluid  and  folid,  prefs  downwards 
*s  much      by  the  force  of  gravity  :  but  fluids  have  this  wonder- 
upward  as  ful  property,  that  their  preflhre  upwards  and  lidewife 
downward.  js  equal  to  their  preflure  downwards  ;  and  this  is  al- 
ways in  proportion  to  their  perpendicular  height,  with- 
out any  regard  to  their  quantity :  for,  as  each  par- 
ticle is  quite  free  to  move,  it  will  move  towards  that 


part  or  fide  in  which  the  preflure  isleaft.     And  hence,  PrefTure  of 
no  particle  or  quantity  of  a  fluid  can  be  at  reft  till  it  is     Fiuids. 
every  way  equally  prefled.  * v      ■' 

To  ihow  by  experiment  that  fluids  prefs  upward  as  p, 
well  as  downward,  let  AB  be  a  long  upright  tube  cexxx^x. 
filled  with  water  near  to  its  top  ;  and  CD  a  fmall  tube  fig.  if' 
open  at  both  ends,  and  immerfed  into  the  water  in  the 
large  one  :  if  the  immerfion  be  quick,  you  will  fee 
the  water  rife  in  the  fmall  tube  to  the  fame  height 
that  it  Hands  in  the  great  one,  or  until  the  furfaces 
of  the  water  in  both  are  on  the  fame  level :  which 
lhows  that  the  water  is  prefled  upward  into  the  fmall 
tube  by  the  weight  of  what  is  in  the  great  one  ;  other- 
wife  it  could  never  rife  therein,  contrary  to  its  natural 
gravity,  unlefs  the  diameter  of  the  bore  were  fo 
fmall,  that  the  attraction  of  the  tube  would  raife  the 
water  ;  which  will  never  happen,  if  the  tube  be  as 
wide  as  that  in  a  common  barometer.  And,  as  the 
water  rifes  no  higher  in  the  fmall  tube  than  till  its 
furface  be  on  a  level  with  the  furface  of  the  water  in 
the  great  one,  this  ihows  that  the  preflure  is  not  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  great  tube, 
but  in  proportion  to  its  perpendicular  height  therein  : 
for  there  is  much  more  water  in  the  great  tube  all 
around  the  fmall  one,  than  what  is  raifed  to  the  fame 
height  in  the  fmall  one  as  it  ftands  in  the  great. 

Take  out  the  fmall  tube,  and  let  the  water  run  out 
of  it ;  then  it  will  be  filled  with  air.  Stop  its  upper 
eHd  with  the  cork  C,  and  it  will  be  full  of  air  all  be- 
low the  cork  :  this  done,  plunge  it  again  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water  in  the  great  tube,  and  you  will  fee 
the  water  rife  up  in  it  to  the  height  E»  Which  ihows 
that  the  air  is  a  body,  otherwife  it  could  not  hinder 
the  water  from  riling  up  to  the  fame  height  as  it 
did  before,  namely,  to  A  ;  and  in  fo  doing,  it  drove 
the  air  out  at  the  top  ;  but  now  the  air  is  confined 
by  the  cork  C  :  And  it  alfo  fliows  that  the  air  is  a 
compreflible  body ;  for  if  it  were  not  fo,  a  drop  of 
water  could  not  enter  into  the  tube. 

The  preflure  of  fluids  being  equal  in  all  directions, 
it  follows,  that  the  fides  of  a  veflel  are  as  much  prefled 
by  a  fluid  in  it,  all  around  in  any  given  ring  of  points, 
-as  the  fluid  below  that  ring  is  prefled  by  the  weight 
of  all  that  ftands  above  it.  Hence  the  preflure  upon 
every  point  in  the  lides,  immediately  above  the  bottom, 
is  equal  to  the  preflure  upon  every  point  of  the  bottom. 
— To  fhow  this  by  experiment,  let  a  hole  be  made  at  e  Fig.  3* 
in  the  fide  of  the  tube  AB  clofe  by  the  bottom,  and 
another  hole  of  the  fame  fize  in  the  bottom  at  C  ; 
then  pour  your  water  into  the  tube,  keeping  it  full  as 
long  as  you  choofe  the  holes  ihould  run,  and  have  two 
bafons  ready  to  receive  the  water  that  runs  through 
the  two  holes,  until  you  think  there  is  enough  in 
each  bafon  ;  and  you  will  find  by  meafuring  the  quan- 
tities, that  they  are  equal.  Which  fliows  that  the  wa- 
ter runs  with  equal  fpeed  through  both  holes  ;  which 
it  could  not  have  done,  if  it  had  not  been  equally 
prefled  through  them  both.  For,  if  a  hole  of  the 
fame  fize  be  made  in  the  fide  of  the  tube,  as  about  f 
and  if  all  three  are  permitted  to  run  together,  you 
will  find  that  the  quantity  run  through  the  hole  at  / 
is  much  lefs  than  what  has  run  in  the  fame  time 
through  either  of  the  holes  C  or  e . 

In  the  fame  figure,  let  the  tube  be  recurved  from; 
the  bottom  at  C  into  the  flxape  DE,  and  die  hole  at 
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I'reuurc  of  C  be  ftopt  with'  a  cork.  Then  pour  wafer  into  the 
Fluids  r.ube  to  any  height,  as  A^,  and  will  fpout  up  in  a 
jet  EFG,  nearly  as  high  as  it  is  kept  in  the  tube  AB, 
by  continuing  to  pour  in  as  much  there  as  runs  through 
the  hole  E  ;  which  will  be  the  cafe  whilft  the  furface 
A^  keeps  at  the  fame  height.  And  if  a  little  ball  of 
cork  G  be  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  jet,  it  will  be  fup- 
ported  thereby,  and  dance  upon  it.  The  reafon  why 
the  jet  rifes  not  quite  fo  high  as  the  furface  of  the 
water  Ag,  is  owing  to  the  reliflanoe  it  meets  with  in 
the  open  air  :  for  if  a  tube,  either  great  or  fmall,  was 
fcrewed  upon  the  pipe  at  E,  the  water  would  rife  in 
it  until  the  furfaces  of  the  water  in  both  tubes  were 
on  the  fame  level ;  as  will  be  ihown  by  the  next  expe- 
riment. 

Any  quantity  of  a  fluid,  how  fmall  foever,  may  be 
made  to  balance  and  fupport  any  quantity,  how  great 
foever.  This  is  defervedly  termed  the  hydrojiatical 
paradox  -,  which  we  fhall  firft  fhow  by  an  experiment, 
and  then  account  for  it  upon  the  principle  abovemen- 
tioned,  namely,  that  the  preffure  of  fluids  is  direttly  as 
their  perpendicular  height,  -without  any  regard  to  their 
quantity. 

Let  a  fmall  glafs  tube  DCG,  open  at  both  ends, 
and  bended  at  B,  be  joined  to  the  end  of  a  great  one 
AI  at  cd,  where  the  great  one  is  alfoopen;  fo  that 
thefe  tubes  in  their  openings  may  freely  communicate 
with  each  other.  Then  pour  water  through  a  fmall 
necked  funnel  into  the  fmall  tube  at  H ;  this  water 
will  run  through  the  joining  of  the  tubes  at  cd,  and 
rife  up  into  the  great  tube  ;  and  if  you  continue  pour- 
ing until  the  furface  of  the  water  comes  to  any  part,  as 
A,  in  the  great  tube,  and  then  leave  off',  you  will  fee 
that  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  fmall  tube  will  be 
jult  as  high  at  D;  fo  that  the  perpendicular  altitude 
of  the  water  will  be  the  fame  in  both  tubes,  however 
fmall  the  one  be  in  proportion  to  the  other.  This 
ihows,  that  the  fmall  column  DCG  balances  and  fup- 
ports  the  great  column  Acd;  which  it  could  not  do 
if  their  preffureswere  not  equal  againft  one  another  in 
the  recurved  bottom  at  B. — If  the  fmall  tube  be 
made  longer,  and  inclined  in  the  fituation  GEF,  the 
furface  of  the  water  in  it  will  ftand  at  F,  on  the  fame 
level  with  the  furface  A  in  the  great  tube:  that  is, 
the  water  will  have  the  fame  perpendicular  height  in 
both  tubes,  although  the  column  in  the  fmall  tube  is 
longer  than  that  in  the  great  one  ;  the  former  being 
oblique,  and  the  latter  perpendicular. 

Since  then  the  preflure  of  fluids  is  directly  as  their 
perpendicular  heights,  without  any  regard  to  their 
quantities,  it  appears,  that  whatever  the  figure  or  fize 
of  veffels  be,  if  they  are  of  equal  heights,  and  if  the 
areas  of  their  bottoms  are  equal,  the  preffures  of  equal 
heights  of  water  are  equal  upon  the  bottoms  of  thefe 
veffels;  even  though  the  one  mould  hold  a  thoufand 
or  ten  thoufand  times  as  much  water  as  would  fill  the 
Fig-  5j6.  other.  To  confirm  this  part  of  the  hydroftatical  pa- 
radox by  an  experiment,  let  two  veilels  be  prepared 
of  equal  heights,  but  very  unequal  contents,  fuch  as 
A  B  fig.  5.  and  A  B  in  fig.  6.  Let  each  veffel  be  open 
at  both  ends,  and  their  bottom^  Dd,  Dd  be  of  equal 
widths.  Let  a  brafs  bottom  CC,  be  exactly  fitted  to 
each  veffel,  not  to  go  into  it,  but  for  it  to  Hand  upon  ; 
and  let  a  piece  of  wet  leather  be  put  between  each 
veflel  and  its  brafs  bottom,  for  the  fake  of  clofenefs. 


Join  each  bottom  to  its  veffel  by  a  hinge  D,  fo  thatPceflure  of 
it  may  lie  open  like  the  lid  of  a  box ;  and  let  each  Fluids- 
bottom  be  kept  up  to  its  veflel  by  equal  weights  E  and  "~  w  r 
E,  hung  to  lines  which  go  over  the  pulleys  F  and  F 
(whofe  blocks  are  fixed  to  the  fides  of  the  veffels  at 
f),  and  the  lines  tied  to  hooks  at  d  and  d,  fixed  in  brafs 
bottoms  oppofite  to  the  hinges  D  and  D.  Things 
being  thus  prepared  and  fitted,  hold  the  veffel  A  B 
(fig.  6.)  upright  in  your  hands  over  a  bafon  on  a. 
table,  and  caufe  water  to  be  poured  into  the  vellel 
flowly,  till  the  preflure  of  the  water  bears  down  its 
bottom  at  the  fide  d,  and  raifes  the  weight  E  ;  and 
then  part  of  the  water  will  run  out  at  d.  Mark  the 
height  at  which  the  furface  H  of  the  water  ft  :od  in 
the  veflel,  when  the  bottom  began  to  give  way  at  d , 
and  then,  holding  up  the  other  veffel  AB  (fig.  5.J  in 
the  fame  manner,  caufe  water  to  be  poured  into  it  at 
H  :  and  you  will  fee,  that  when  the  water  rifes  to  A 
in  this  veffel,  juft  as  high  as  it  did  in  the  former,  its 
bottom  will  alfo  give  way  at  d,  and  it  will  lofe  part  of 
the  water. 

The  natural  reafon.  of  this  furprifing  phenomenon 
is,  that  fince  all  parts  of  a  fluid  at  equal  depths  be- 
low the  furface  are  equally  preffed  in  all  manner  of 
directions,  the  water  immediately  below  the  fixed 
part  Bf  (fig.  5.)  will  be  preffed  as  much  upward  a- 
gainft  its  lower  furface  within  the  veffel,  by  the  action 
of  the  column  Ag,  as  it  would  be  by  a  column  of 
the  fame  height,  and  of  any  diameter  whatever  ;  (as 
was  evident  by  the  experiment  with  the  tube,  fig,  4.) 
and  therefore,  fince  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and 
contrary  to  each  other,  the  water  immediately  below 
the  furface  Bf  will  be  preffed  as  much  downward  by 
it,  as  if  it  was  immediately  touched  and  preffed  by  a 
column  of  the  height^  A,  and  of  the  diameter  Bf: 
and  therefore  the  water  in  the  cavity  BD  df  will  be 
preffed  as  much  downward  upon  its  bottom  CC,  as 
the  bottom  of  the  other  veffel  (fig.  6.)  is  preffed  by  all 
the  water  above  it. 

Toilluftrate  this  a  little  farther,  let  a  hole  be  made  p;~   , 
at/  in  the  fixed  top  Bf,  and  let  a  tube  G  be  put  into 
it  j  then,  if  water  be  poured  into  the  tube  A,  it  will 
(after  filling  the  cavity  B  d)  rife  up  into  the  tube  G, 
until  it  comes  to  a  level  with  that  in  the  tube  A ; 
which  is  manifeftly  owing  to  the  preflure  of  the  water 
in  the  tube  A,  upon  that  in  the  cavity  of  the  veffel 
below  it.     Confequently,  that  part  of  the  top  Bf,  in 
whj^ii  the  hole  is  now  made,  would,  if  corked  up,   be 
preffed  upward  with  a  force  equal  to  the  whole  weight  of 
all  the  water  which  is  fupportedin  the  tube  G  :  and  the 
fame  thing  would  hold  at  j?,  if  a  hole  were  made  there. 
And  fo,  if  the  whole  cover  or  top  Bf  were  full  of  holes, 
and  had  tubes  as  high  as  the  middle  one  A  g  put  into 
them,  the  water  in  each  tube   would  rife  to  the  fame 
height  as  it  is  kept  in  the  tube  A,  by  pouring  more 
into  it,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  that  it  fuftains  by 
fupplyiag  the  others,  .until  they  are  all  full  ;  and  then 
the  water  in  the  tube  A  would  fupport  equal  heights 
of  water  in  all  the  reft  of  the  tubes.     Or,  if  all  the 
tubes  except  A,,  or  any  other  one,  were  taken  away, 
and  a  large  tube  equal  in  diameter  to  the  whole  top        '■■     ; 
B/  were    placed  upon  it  and  cemented    to  it,    and 
then  if  water  were  poured  into  the  tube  that  was  left 
in  either  of  the  holes,  it  would  afcend  through  all  the 
reft  of  the  holes,  until  it  filled  tfie  large  tube  to' the 
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fame  height  that  it  Hands  in  the  frnall  one,  after  a  fa  (f- 
ficient  quantity  had  been  poured  into  it :  which  Stews', 
that  the  top  B  f  was  preffed  upward  by  the  water 
under  it,  and  before  any  hole  was  made  in  it,  with  a 
force  equal  to  that  wherewith  it  is  now  preffed  down- 
ward by  the  weigh  t  of  all  the  water  above  it  in  the  gre  at 
tube.  And  therefore,  the  reaction  of  the  fixed  top 
B  y~mult  be  as  great,  in  pretiing  the  water  down- 
ward upon  the  bottom  CC,  as  the  whole  preffure  of 
the  water  in  the  great  tube  would  have  been,  if  the 
top  had  been  taken  away,  and  the  water  in  ihM  tube 
left  to  prefs  direcfly  upon  the  water  in  the  cavity 
BD  df. 

Perhaps  the  belt  machine  in  the  world  for  demon- 
ilrating  the  upward  preffure  of  fluids,  is  the  hydro  - 
ftatic  bellows,  which  conlifls  of  two  thick  oval  boards 
AB,  EF,  each  about  16  inches  broad,  and  18  inches 
long :  the  fides  are  of  leather,  joined  very  clofe 
to  the  top  and  bottom  by  ftrong  nails.  CD  is  a  pipe 
ferewed  into  a  piece  ofbrafson  the  top-board  at  C. 
Let  fome  water  be  poured  into  the  pipe  at  D,  which 
will  run  into  the  bellows,  and  feparate  the  boards  a 
little.  Then  lay  three  weights,  each  weighing  100 
pounds,  upon  the  upper  board  ;  and  pour  more  water 
into  the  pipe,  which  will  run  into  the  bellows,  and 
raife  up  the  board  with  all  the  weights  upon  it  ;  and 
if  the  pipe  be  kept  full  until  the  weights  are  raifed  as 
high  as  the  leather  which  covers  the  bellows  will  al- 
low them,  the  water  will  remain  in  the  pipe,  and  fup- 
port  all  the  weights,  even  though  it  fhould  weigh  no 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and  they  300  pounds  : 
nor  will  all  rheir  force  be  able  to  caufe  them  to  de- 
fcend  and  force  the  water  out  at  the  top  of  the  pipe. 

The  reafon  of  this  will  be  made  evident,  by  confi- 
d'ering  what  has  been  already  faid  of  the  refult  of  the 
prefTure  of  fluids  of  equal  heights  without  any  regard 
to  their  quantity.  For  if  a  hole  be  made  in  the  up- 
per board,  and  a  tube  be  put  into  it,  the  water  will 
rife  in  the  tube  to  the  fame  height  chat  it  does  in  the 
pipe  ;  and  would  rife  as  high  (by  fupplying  the  pipe) 
in  as  many  tubes  as  the  board  could  contain  holes. 
Now,  fnppofe  only  one  hole  to  be  made  in  any  part 
of  the  board,  of  an  equal  diameter  with  the  bore  of 
the  pipe,  and  that  the  pipe  holds  jufl  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  water  ;  if  a  perfon  claps  his  finger  upon 
the  hole,  and  the  pipe  be  filled  with  water,  he  will  find 
his  finger  to  be  preffed  upwards  with  a  force  equal  to  a 
quarter  of  a  pound.  And  as  the  fame  preffure  is  equal 
upon  all  equal  parts  of  the  board,  each  part,  whofe 
area  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  hole,  will  be  preffed 
upward  with  a  force  equal  to  that  of  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  :  the  fum  of  all  which  preffures  againfl  the  un- 
der fide  of  an  oval  board  1 6  inches  broad,  and  18  inches 
Jong,  will  amount  to  3001b.  ;  and  therefore  fo  much 
weight  will  be  raifed  up  and  fupported  by  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  water  in  the  pipe. 

Hence,  if  a  man  (lands  upon  the  upper  board,  and 
blows  into  the  bellows  through  the  pipe,  he  will  raife 
himfelf  upward  upon  the  board  :  and  the  fmaller  the 
bore  of  the  pipe  is,  the  caiier  he  will  be  able  to  raife 
himfelf.  And  then,  by  clapping  his  finger  upon  the 
top  of  the  pipe,  he  can  fupport  himfelf  as  long  as  he 
plcafes  ;  provided  the  bellows.be  air-tight,  fo  as  not 
\o  lofe  what  is  blown  into  it. 

Upon  this  principle  of  the  upward  preffure  of  fluids, 


a  piece  of  lead  may  be  made  to  fwim  in  water,  by  im-  Preffure  of 
mer(ing  it  to  a  proper  depth,  and  keeping  the  water     Fluids. 

from  getting  above  it.     Let  CD  be  a  glafs  tube,  open  s      \ ' 

at  both  ends  ;   and  EFG  a  flat  piece  of  lead,  exactly  How  lead 
fitted  to  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  not  to  go  within  may  be 
it,  but  for  it  to  ftand  upon ;  with  a  wet  leather  be-  made  to 
tween  the  lead  and  the  tube,  to  make  clofe  work.    Let  ft«"  »n 
this  leaden  bottom  be  half  an  inch  thick,  and  held  wate£ 
clofe  to  the  tube  by  pulling  the  packthread  IHL  up-  F,g'    * 
ward  at  L  with  one  hand,  whilfl  the  tube  is  held  in 
the  other  by  the  upper  end  C.     In  this  (ituation,  let 
the  tube  be  immerfed  in  water  in  the  glafs  vcflel  AB, 
to  the  depth  of  fix  inches  below  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter at  K  ;   and  then,  the  leaden  bottom  EFG  will  be 
plunged  to  the  depth  of  fomewhat  more  than  eleven 
times  its  own  thicknefs  :    holding  the  tube  at  that 
depth,  you  may  let  go  the  thread  at  L  ;  and  the  lead 
will  not  fall  from  the  tube,  but  will  be  kept  to  it  by 
the  upward  prefTure  of  the  water  below  it  occalioned 
by  the  height  of  the  water  at  K  above  the  level  of  the 
lead.  For  as  lead  is  11.33  times  as  heavy  as  its  bulk  of 
water,  and  is  in  this  experiment  immerfed  to  a  depth 
fomewhat  more  than  11.33  times  its  thicknefs,  and  no 
water  getting  into  the  tube  between  it  and  the  lead,  the 
column  of  water  EabcG  below  the  lead  is  preffed  up- 
ward againfl  it  by  the  water  KDEGL  all  around  the 
tube  ;  which  water  being  a  little  more  than  11.33  times 
as  high  as  the  lead  is  thick,  is  fufficient  to  balance  and 
fupport  the  lead  at  the  depth  KE.     If  a  little  water 
be  poured  into  the  tube  upon  the  lead,  it  will  increafe 
the  weight  upon  the  column  of  water  under  the  lead, 
and  caufe  the  lead  to  fall  from  the  tube  to  the  bottom 
of  the  glafs  veffel,  where  it  will  lie  in  the  fituation  b  d. 
Or,  if  the  tube  be  raifed  a  little  in  the  water,  the  lead 
will  fall  by  its  own  weight,  which  will  then  be  too 
great  for  the  preffure  of  the  water  around  the  tube  up- 
on the  column  of  water  below  it.     But  the  following 
method  of  making  an  extremely  heavy  body  float  upon 
water  is  more  elegant.     Take  a  long  glafs  tube,  open 
at  both  ends;  flopping  the  lower  end  with  a  finger, 
pour  in  fome  quickfilver  at  the  other  end,  fo  as  to  take 
up  about  half  an  inch  in  the  tube  below.     Immerfe 
this  tube,  with  the  finger  Hill  at  the  bottom,  in  a  deep 
glafs  veffel  filled  with  water  ;  and  when  the  lower  end 
of  the  tube  is  about  feveninchesbelow  the  furface,  take 
away  the  finger  from  it,  and  then  you  will  fee  the 
quickfilver  not  link  into  the  veffel,  but  remain  fufpend- 
ed  upon  the  tube,  and  floating,  if  we  may  fo  exprefs 
it,  upon  the  water  in  the  glafs-veffel.  ~ 

In  the  fame  manner  as  an  heavy  body  was  made  to  How  light 
fwim  on  water,  by  taking  away  the  upward  preffure  ;  wood  m3y 
fo  may  a  light  body,  like  wood,  be  made  to  remain  be  made  to 
funk  at  the  bottom,  by  depriving  it  of  all  preffure1'6  a      % 
from  below  :  for  if  two  equal  pieces  of  wood  be  planed,    "r  "m 
furface  to  furface,  fo  that  no  water  can  get  between 
them,  and  then  one  of  them  (c  d)  be  cemented  to  the 
infide   of  the  vcffel's  bottom  ,•  then  the  other  being 
placed  upon  this,  and,  while  the  veffel  is  filling,  being 
kept  down  by  a  flick  ;  when  the  Hick  is  removed  and 
the  veffel  full,  the  upper  piece  of  wood  will  not  rife 
from  the  lower  one,  but  continue  funk  under  water, 
though  it  is  actually  much  lighter  than  water  ;  for  as 
there  is  no  refiftance  to  its  under  furface  to  drive  it  up- 
ward, while  its  upper  furface  is  llrongly  preffed  down, 
it  mufl  neceffarily  remain  at  the  bottom. 
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Sec.  III.    Of  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Bodies. 


Of  fpecific  When  an  unfpongyor  folid  body  fmks  in  a  veflelof 
gravity.  water,  it  removes  a  body  of  water  equal  to  its  own 
bulk,  out  of  the  place  to  which  it  defcends.  If,  for 
inftance,  a  copper  ball  is  let  drop  into  a  glafs  of  water, 
we  well  know,  that  if  it  links,  it  will  take  up  as  much 
room  as  a  globe  of  water  equal  to  itfelf  in  fize  took  up 
before. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that  this  watery  globe  removed  by 
the  ball  were  frozen  into  a  folid  fubflance,  and  weigh- 
ed in  a  fcale  againft  the  copper  ball  :  now  the  copper 
ball  being  more  in  weight  than  the  globe,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  will  link  its  own  fcale,  and  drive  up  the 
oppofite,  as  all  heavier  bodies  do  when  weighed  againft 
lighter" ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  copper  ball  be  lighter 
than  the  water  globe,  the  ball  will  rife.  Again,  then 
let  us  fuppofe  the  copper  ball  going  to  be  immerfed  in 
water  ;  and  that,  ia  order  to  defcend,  it  nmft  difplace 
a  globe  of  water  equal  to  itfelf  in  bulk.  If  the  copper 
ball  be  heavier  than  the  globe,  its  prefTure  will  over- 
come the  other's  refiftance,  and  it  will  (ink  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  but  if  the  watery  globe  be  heavier,  its  prefTure 
upwards  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the  ball  down- 
ward, and  the  ball  will  rife  or  fwim.  In  a  word,  in 
proportion  as  the  ball  is  heavier  than  the  fimilar  bulk 
of  water,  it  will  defcend  with  greater  force  ;  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  lighter,  it  will  be  raifed  more  to  the  fur- 
face. 

From  all  this  we  may  deduce  one  general  rule, 
which  will  meafure  the  force  with  which  any  folid 
body  lends  to  fwim  or  link  in  water  ;  namely,  Every 
body  ii?imerfed  in  water,  lofes  jufl  as  ?nttch  of  its  vjeight 
as  equals  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  oj  water.  Thus, 
for  inftance,  if  the  body  be  two  ounces,  and  an  equal 
bulk  of  water  be  one  ounce,  the  body  when  plunged, 
will  link  towards  the  bottom  of  the  water  with  a 
weight  of  one  ounce.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  folid 
body  be  but  one  ounce,  and  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk 
of  water  be  two  ounces ;  the  folid,  when  plunged,  will 
remove  but  one  ounce,  that  is  half  as  much  water  as 
is  equal  to  its  own  bulk :  fo  that,  consequently,  it  can- 
not defcend  ;  for  to  do  that,  it  muft  remove  a  quanti- 
ty of  water  equal  to  its  own  bulk.  Again,  if  the  fo- 
lid be  two  ounces,  and  the  equal  bulk  of  water  two 
ounces,  the  folid,  wherever  it  is  plunged,  will  nei- 
ther rife  nor  link,  but  remain  fufpended  at  any  depth. 
Thus  we  fee  the  reafon  why  fome  bodies  fwim  in 
water,  and  others  fink.  Bodies  of  large  bulk  and  little 
weight,  like  cork  or  feathers, muft  neceifarily  fwim,  be- 
cause an  equal  bulk  of  water  is  heavier  than  they ;  bo- 
dies of  little  bulk  but  great  weight,  like  lead  or  gold, 
muft  link,  becaufe  they  are  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk 
of  water.  The  bulk  and  the  weight  of  any  body  con- 
sidered together;  is  called  its  fpecific  gravity  ;  and  the 
proportion  of  both  in  any  body  is  eaiily  found  by  wa- 
ter. A  body  of  little  bulk  and  great  weight,  readily 
finks  in  water,  and  it  is  faid  to  have  fpecific  gravity  ;  a 
body  of  great  bulk  and  little  weight,  lofes  almoft  all  its 
weight  in  water,  and  therefore  is  faid  to  have  but  little 
fpecific  gravity.  A  woolpack  has  actually  greater  real 
gravity,  or  weighs  more  in  air,  than  a  cannon  ball ;  but 
for  all  that,  a  cannon  ball  may  have  more  fpecific  gra- 
vity, and  weigh  more  than  the  woolpack,  in  water. 


Denfity  is  a  general  term  that  means  the  fame  thing  ;    Specific 
fpecific  gravity  is  only  a  relative  term,ufed  whenfolids    Gravities. 
are  weighed  in  fluids,  or  fluids  141  fluids.  v 

As  every  folid  links  more  readily  in  water,  in  pro- 
portion as  its  fpecific  gravity  is  great,  or  as  it  con- 
tains greater  weight  under  a  greater  bulk,  it  will  fol- 
low, that  the  fame  body  may  very  often  have  different 
fpecific  gravities,  and  that  it  will  fink  at  one  time  and 
fwim  at  another.  Thus  a  man,  when  he  happens  to 
fall  alive  into  the  water,  finks  to  the  bottom  ;  for  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  his  body  is  then  greater  than  that 
of  water  :  but  if,  by  being  drowned,  he  lies  at  the 
bottom  for  fome  days,  his  body  fwells  by  putrefaction, 
which  difunitesits  parts  ;  thus  its  fpecific  gravity  be- 
comes lefs  than  that  of  water,  and  he  floats  upon  the 
furface.  It 

Several  more  important  ufes  are  the  refult  of  our  Howtodif- 
being  able  exactly  to  determine  the  fpecific  gravities  cover  adul- 
of  bodies.  We  can,  by  weighing  metals  in  water,  terations  in 
difcover  their  adulterations  or  mixtures  with  greater  metals- 
exaclnefs  than  by  any  other  means  whatfoever.  By 
this  means,  the  counterfeit  coin,  which  may  be  offer- 
ed us  as  gold,  will  be  very  eaiily  diftinguifhed,  and 
known  to  be  ?  bafer  metal.  For  inftance,  if  we  are 
offered  a  brafs  counter  for  a  guinea,  and  we  fufpect  it ; 
fuppofe,  to  clear  our  fufpicions,  we  weigh  it  in  the 
ufual  maimer  againft  a  real  guinea  in  the  oppofite  fcale, 
and  it  is  of  the  exact  weight,  yet  ftill  we  fufpect  it ; 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  To  melt  or  deftroy  the  figure 
of  the  coin  would  be  inconvenient  and  improper :  a 
much  better  and  more  accurate  method  remains.  We 
have  only  to  weigh  a  real  guinea  in  water,  and  we  fhall 
thus  find  that  jt  lofes  but  a  nineteenth  part  of  its 
weight  in  the  balance :  We  then  weigh  the  brafs  coun- 
ter in  water,  and  we  actually  find  it  lofes  an  eighth 
part  of  its  weight  by  being  weighed  in  this  manner. 
This  at  once  demonftrates,  that  the  coin  is  made  of  a 
bafe  metal,  and  not  gold  ;  for  as  gold  is  the  heavieft  of 
all  metals,  it  will  lofelefs  of  its  weight  by  being  weigh- 
ed in  water  than  any  other. 

This  method  Archimedes  firft  made  nfe  of  to  detect 
a  fraud  with  regard  to  the  crown  of  Hiero  king  of  Sy- 
racufe.  Hiero  had  employed  a  goldfmith  to  make  him 
a  crown,  and  f  urniihed  him  with  a  certain  weight  of 
gold  for  that  purpofe  ;  the  crown  was  made,  the 
weight  was  the  fame  as  before,  but  ftill  the  king  fuf- 
pected  that  there  was  an  adulteration  in  the  metal. 
Archimedes  was  applied  to  ;  who,  as  the  ftory  goes, 
was  for  fome  time  unable  to  detect  the  impofition.  It 
happened,  however,  one  day  as  the  philofopher  was 
ftepping  into  a  bath,  that  he  took  notice  the  water 
rofe  in  the  bath  in  proportion  to  the  part  of  his  body 
immerfed.  From  this  accident  he  received  a  hint ; 
wherewith  he  was  fo  tranfported,  that  he  jumped  out 
of  the  bath,  and  ran  naked  about  the  ftreets  of  Syra- 
cufe,  crying  in  a  wild  manner,  I  have  found  it !  I  have 
found  it ! — In  confequenceof  this  Speculation,  he  pro- 
cured a  ball  of  gold  and  another  of  filver,  exactly  of 
the  weight  of  the  crown,  confidering,  that  if  the  crown 
were  altogether  of  gold,  the  ball  of  gold  would  be  of 
the  fame  bulk  as  the  crown,  and  when  immerfed  in 
water,  would  raife  the  water  juft  as  high  as  the  crown 
immerfed  ;  but  if  it  were  wholly  of  filver,  the  ball  of 
filver  being  immerfed,  would  raife  the  water  no  higher 
than  the  crown  immerfed;  and  if  the  crown  was  of 
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gold  and  filver  mixed  in.  a  certain  proportion,  this  pro- 
portion would  be  discovered  by  the  height  to  which 
the  crown  would  raife  the  water  higher  than  the  gold 
and  lower  than. the  filver.  Accordingly,  let  A  MLB 
be  a  veffel  filled  with  water  to  the  height  DC,  and  let 
the  mafs  of  gold,  equal  in  weight  to  the  crown,  on 
bting  immerfed  into  the  water,  raife  the  furface  of  it  to 
E,  and  the  mafs  of  filver  raife  it  to  G  ;  then  if  the 
height  of  the  veifel  above  D  C  be  divided  into  equal 
parts,- and  D  F=n,  and  D  G=i9,  it  is  plain  the 
bulks  of  gold  and  filver  will  be  as  D  F  to  DG,  and 
the  fpecific  gravities  in  the  inverfe  proportion  of  thefe 
quantities,  or  as  D  G  to  DF.  If  the  crown  be  im- 
merfed, it  will  raife  the  furface  of  water  to  E  ;  whence 
the  proportion  of  the  bulks  of  the  gold  and  filver  in 
the  crown  may  be  determined.  For  iince  the  differ- 
ence of  the  fpecific  gravities  of  the  gold  and  lilver  is 
DG— DF=FG=:8,  if  the  bulk  of  the  crown  is 
divided  into  eight  equal  parts,  it  is  evident,  thajt  iince 
the  fpecific  gravities  of  the  debafed  and  pure  gold 
crowns  will  be  as.  the  bulks  inverfely,  that  is,  as  DF  to 
DE,  we  can  eafily  find  the  point  H,  which  will  exprefs 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  former;  forDE:  DF  : :  DG: 
DH.  This  point  H  always  divides  the  difference  FG 
into  two  parts  GH,  HE,  which  have  the  fame  propor- 
tion as  the  parts  of  fiiver  in  the  crown  to  the  parts  of 
gold  ;  for  as  the  point  E  afcends,  the  point  H  defcends, 
and  when  E  coincides  with  G,  H  falls  upon  E,  and  the 
crown  becomes  wholly  filver ;  on  the  contrary,  when  E 
defcends  to  F,  and  H  afcends  toG,  the  crown  becomes 
wholly  gold  ;  therefore  FHwillbe  every  where  to  HG 
as  the  parts  of  gold  to  the  parts  of  filver  in  the  crown. 
Confequently,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  becaufe  the  crown, 
when  immerfed,  raifes  the  water  to  theheightDE,  and 
His  three  divifions  below  G,  it  fhows  that  three  of  the 
eight  parts  of  the  crown  are  lilver,  and  the  other  five 
par,tsgold,as  H  is  five  of  the  divifions  above  F.  Hence 
the  bulk  of  the  gold  in  the  crown  is  to  that  of  the  filver 
as  5  to  3.  In  fome  fuch  method  as  this  Archimedes  de- 
duced his  propofition,  viz.  that  the  differenceof  the  fpe- 
cific gravities  of  the  compound  and  lighter  ingredient, 
i.e.  5  (fuppofing  thefpecific  gravity  of  gold  to  filver  as 
19  to  11,  and  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  king's  crown 
to  be  16),  is  to  the  difference  of  the  fpecific  gravities 
of  the  heavier  ingredient  and  the  compound,  i.  e.  3,  as 
the  bulk  of  gold  to  that  of  filver  made  up  of :  fo  that  if 
the  whole  crown  were  divided  into  eight  parts,  the 
gold  would  confiftof  five,  and  the  filver  of  three  ;  and 
the  magnitudes  5  and  3,  multiplied  by  thefpecific  gra- 
vities 19  and  1 1  refpecf  ively,  will  give  the  numbers  95 
.and  33,  expreffing  the  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the 
gold  to  that  of  the  filver. 

This  propofition  of  Archimedes  may  be  deinonflra- 
ted  analytically  in  the  following  manner  :  let  the 
magnitudes  of  the  gold  and  filver  in  the  crown  be  A 
and  B,  and  their  fpecific  gravities  as  a  and  b  ,•  then, 
Iince  the  abfolute  gravity  of  any  body  is  compounded 
of  its  magnitude  and  fpecific  gravity,  the  weight  of 
the  gold  is  a  A,  of  the  filver  6B,  and  of  the  crown 
<!A+^Brc+AxB,  fuppofing  c  to  be  the  fpecific 
gravity  of  the  mixture.  Hence  ah. — cAzzcB — bB  -, 
and  confequently  c — b  :  a — c  :  :  A  :   B,    as  before. 


Upon  this  difference  in  the  weight  of  bodies  in  open 
air  and  water,  the  hydrollatic  balance  has  been  form- 
ed ;  which  differs  very  little  from  a  common  balance, 
but  that  it  hath  an  hook  at  the  bottom  of  one  fcale, 
on  which  the  weight  we  want  to  try  may  be  hung  by 
an  horfe-hair,  and  thus  fufpended  in  water,  without 
wetting  the  fcale  from  whence  it  hangs.  Firft,  the 
weight  oi  the  bo.iy  we  want  to  try  is  balanced  againft 
the  parcel  or  weight  in  open  air  ;  then  the  body  is 
fufpended  by  the  hook  and  horfe-hair  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fcale  in  w7ater,  which  we  well  know  will  make  it 
lighter,  and  deftroy  the  balance.  We  then  can  know 
how  much  lighter  it  will  be,  by  the  quantity  of  the" 
weights  we  take  from  the  fcale  to  make  it  equipoife  ; 
and  of  confequence  we  thus  precifely  can  find  out  its 
fpecific  gravity  compared  to  water  (a).  This  is  the 
moftexactand  infallible  method  of  knowing  the  genu- 
inenefs  of  metals,  and  the  different  mixtures  with 
which  they  may  be  adulterated,  and  it  will  anfvverfor 
all  fuch  bodies  as  can  be  weighed  in  water.  As  forthofe 
things  that  cannot  be  thus  weighed,  fuch  as  quick- 
filver,  fmall  fparks  of  diamond,  and  fuch  like,  as  they 
cannot  be  fufpended  by  an  horfe-hair,  they  muff,  be 
put  into  a  glafs  bucket,the  weightof  which  is  already 
known  :  this,  with  the  quicklilver,  mufl  be  balanced  by 
weights  in  the  oppofite  fcale,  as  before,  then  immer- 
fed, and  the  quantity  of  weights  to  be  taken  from  the 
oppofite  fcale  will  fliow  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  buc- 
ket and  the  quickfilver  together  ;  the  fpecific  gravity 
of  the  bucket  is  already  known  ,  and  of  confequence 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  quicklilver,  or  any  other  fi- 
milar  fubftance,  will  be  what  remains. 

As  we  can  thus  difcover  the  fpecific  gravity  of  dif- 
ferent folids  by  plunging  them  in  the  fame  fluid,  fo  we 
can  difcover  the  fpecific  gravity  of  different  fluids,  by 
plunging  the  fame  folid  body  into  them  ;  for  in  pro- 
portion as  the  fluid  is  light,  fo  much  will  it  diminifh 
the  weight  of  the  body  weighed  in  it.  Thus  we  may 
know  that  fpirit  of  wine  has  lefs  fpecific  gravity  than 
water,  becaufe  a  folid  that  will  fwixn  in  water  will  fink 
in  fpirit ;  on  the  contrary,  we  may  know,  that  fpirit  of 
nitre  has  greater  fpecific  gravity  than  water,  becaufe 
a  folid  that  will  link  in  water  will  fwim  upon  the  fpirit 
of  nitre.  Upon  this  principle  is  made  that  limple  in- 
ftrument  called  an  hydrometer,  which  ferves  tomeafure 
the  lightnefs  or  weight  of  different  fluids.  For  that 
liquors  weigh  very  differently  from  each  other  is  found 
by  experience.  Suppofe  we  take  a  glafs-veffel  which 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  communicating  with  each 
other  by  a  fmall  opening  of  a  line  and  an  half  diame- 
ter. Let  the  lower  part  be  filled  up  to  the  diviuon 
with  red-wine,  then  let  the  upper  part  be  filled  with 
water.  As  the  red-wine  is  lighter  than  water,  we 
fhall  fee  it  in  a  fhori  time  rifing  like  a  fmall  thread  up 
through  the  water,  and  diffuling  itfelf  upon  the  fur- 
face, till  at  length  we  fhall  find  the  wine  and  waterhave 
changed  their  places  ;  the  water  will  be  feen  in  the 
lower  half,  and  the  wine  in  the  upper  half,  of  the  vef- 
fel. Or  take  a  fmall  bottle  AB,  the  neck  of  which 
mufl  be  very  narrow,  the  mouth  not  more  than  1  of 
an  inch  wide  ;  and  have  a  glafs-veffel  CD,  whole 
height  exceeds  that  of  the  bottle  about  two  inches. 
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(a)  This  is  the  common  hydroftatic  balance. 
Balance,  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 
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Specific  with  a  fmall  funnel  fill  the  bottle  quite  full  of  red- 
Gravities.  wine,  and  place  it  in  the  vefTel  CD,  which  is  to  be 
v~~""v  full  of  water.  The  wine  will  prefently  come  out  of 
the  bottle,  and  rife  in  form  of  a  fmall  column  to  the 
furface  of  the  water  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  water, 
entering  the  bottle,  will  fupply  the  place  of  the  wine  ; 
for  water  being  fpecifically  heavier  than  wine,  mult 
hold  the  lowelt  place,  while  the  other  naturally  rifes 
to  the  top.  A  fimilar  effect  will  be  produced  if  the  bot- 
tle be  filled  with  water,  and  the  velfel  with  wine  :  for 
the  bottle  being  placed  in  the  velfel  in  an  inverted  po- 
fition,  the  water  will  defcend  to  the  bottom  of  the  vef- 
fel,  and  the  wine  will  mount  into  the  bottle. 

In  the  fame  manner  we  may  pour  four  different  li- 
quors of  different  weights,  into  any  glafs-veil'el,  and 
they  fhall  all  fland  feparate  and  unmixed  with  each 
other.  Thus,  if  we  take  mercury,  oil  of  tartar,  fpi- 
rit  of  wine,  and  fpirit  of  turpentine,  fhake  them  toge- 
ther in  a  glafs,  and  then  let  them  fettle  a  few  minutes, 
each  fhall  fland  in  its  proper  place,  mercury  at  the 
bottom,  oil  of  tartar  next,  fpirit  of  wine,  and  then 
fpirit  of  turpentine  above  all.  Thus  we  fee  liquors 
are  of  very  different  denlities  ;  and  this  difference  it  is 
that  the  hydrometer  is  adapted  to  compare.  In  ge- 
neral, all  vinous  fpirits  are  lighter  than  water  ;  and 
the  lefs  they  contain  of  water,  the  lighter  they  are. 
The  hydrometer,  therefore,  will  inform  us  how  far 
they  are  genuine,  by  mowing  us  their  lightnefs  ;  for 
in  pure  fpirit  of  wine  it  finks  lefs  than  in  that  which 
is  mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  water. 
F'g-  3-  The  hydrometer  mould  be  made  of  copper:  for  ivo- 

ry imbibes  fpirituous  liquors,  and  thereby  alters  their 
gravity  ;  and  glafs  requires  an  attention  that  is  incom- 
patible with  expedition.  The  moft  fimple  hydrometer 
confifts  of  a  copper  ball  Bb,  to  which  is  foldered  a  brafs 
wire  AB,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  upper 
part  of  this  wire  being  filed  flat,  is  marked  proof,  at 
m,  fig.  4.  becaufe  it  finks  exactly  to  that  mark  in 
proof  fpirits.  There  are  two  other  marks  at  A  and  B, 
fig.  3  .  to  fliow  whether  the  liquor  be  one-tenth  above 
or  below  proof,  according  as  the  hydrometer  links  to 
A,  or  emerges  to  B,  when  a  brafs  weight,  as  C  or  K, 
is  fcrewed  to  its  bottom  c.  There  are  other  weights 
to  fcrew  on,  which  fliow  the  fpecific  gravity  of  differ- 
ent fluids,  quite  down  to  common  water. 

The  round  part  of  the  wire  above  the  ball  may  be 
marked  fo  as  to  reprefent  river-water  when  it  links  to 
RW,  fig.  4.  the  weight  which  anfwers  to  that  water 
being  then  fcrewed  on;  and  when  put  into  fpring- 
water,  mineral-water,  fea-water,  and  water  of  falt- 
fprings,  it  will  gradually  rife  to  the  marks  SP,  MI, 
SE,  SA.  On  the  contrary,  when  it  is  put  into  Bri- 
ftol  water,  rain-water,  port-wine,  and  mountain-wine, 
it  will  fucceffively  link  to  the  marks  br,  ra,  po,  mo.  In- 
flruments  of  this  kind  are  fometimes  called  areometers. 
There  is  another  fort  of  hydrometer  that  is  calcu- 
lated to  afcertain  the  fpecific  gravity  of  fluids  to  the 
greateft  precilion  poffible,  and  which  confifts  of  a 
large  hollow  ball  B,  fig.  5.  with  a  fmaller  ball  b  fcrew- 
ed on  to  its  bottom,  partly  filled  with  mercury  or  fmall 
Ihot,  in  order  to  render  it  but  little  fpecifically  lighter 
than  water.  The  larger  ball  has  alfo  a  fhort  neck  at 
C,  into  which  is  fcrewed  the  graduated  brafs-wire  AC, 
which,  by  a  fmall  weight  at  A,  caufes  the  body  of 
the  inftrument  to  defcend  in  the  fluid  with  part  of  the 
Item. 


When  this  inftrument  is  fwimming  in  the  liquor  Specific 
contained  in  the  jar  ILMK,  the  part  of  the  fluid  dif-  Gravities,^ 
placed  by  it  will  be  equal  in  bulk  to  the  part  of  the  *-—■ ' 
inftrument  under  water,  and  equal  in  weight  to  the 
whole  inftrument.  Now,  fuppofe  the  weight  of  the 
whole  to  be  four  thoufand  grains,  it  is  then  evident 
we  can  by  this  means  compare  the  different  dimenfions 
of  four  thoufand  grains  of  feveral  forts  of  fluids.  For 
if  the  weight  at  A  be  fuch  as  will  caufe  the  ball  to  fink 
in  rain-water  till  its  furface  come  to  the  middle  point 
of  the  item  20;  and  after  that,  if  it  be  immerfed  in 
common  fpring-watcr,  and  the  furface  be  obferved  to 
ftand  at  one-tenth  of  an  inch  below  the  middle  point 
20  ;  it  is  apparent,  that  the  fame  weight  of  each  wa- 
ter differs  only  in  bulk  by  the  magnitude  of  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  in  the  Item. 

Now,  fuppofe  the  ftem  to  be  ten  inches  long,  and  to 
weigh  a  hundred  grains,  then  every  tenth  of  an  inch 
will  weigh  one  grain  :  and  as  the  ftem  is  of  brafs, 
which  is  about  eight  times  heavier  than  water,  the 
fame  bulk  of  water  will  be  equal  to  one-eighth  of  a 
grain,  and  confequently  to  the  one-eighth  of  one  four- 
thoufandth  part,  that  is,  one  thirty-two  thoufandth 
part  of  the  whole  bulk.  This  inftrument  is  capable 
of  ftill  greater  precifion,  by  making  the  ftem  or  neck 
confift  of  a  flat  thin  flip  of  brafs,  inftead  of  one  that  is 
cylindrical :  for  by  this  means  we  increafe  the  furface, 
which  is  the  moft  requilite  circumftance,  and  diminifh 
the  folidity,  which  neceffarily  renders  the  inftrument 
ftill  more  accurate. 

To  adapt  this  inftrument  to  all  purpofes,  there  fhould 
be  two  Items,  to  fcrew  on  and  off,  in  a  fmall  hole  at  a. 
One  ftem  fhould  be  a  fmooth  thin  flip  of  brafs,  or  ra- 
ther fteel,  like  a  watch-fpring  fet  ftraight,  fimilar 
to  what  we  have  juft  now  mentioned  ;  on  one  fide  of 
which  is  to  be  the  feveral  marks  or  divilions  to  which 
it  will  fink  in  different  forts  of  water,  as  rain,  river, 
fpring,  fea,  and  fak-fpring  waters,  &c. ;  and  on  the 
other  fide  you  may  mark  the  divilions  to  which  it  finks 
in  various  lighter  fluids,  as  hot  Bath  water,  Briftol 
water,  Lincomb  water,  Cheltenham  water,  port-wine, 
mountain,  madeira,  and  other  forts  of  wines.  But 
here  the  weight  at  A  on  the  top  mult  be  a  little  lefs 
than  before  when  it  was  ufed  for  heavier  waters. 

But  in  trying  the  ftrength  of  the  fpirituous  liquors, 
a  common  cylindric  ftem  will  do  beft,  becaufe  of  its 
ftrength  and  fteadinefs  :  and  this  ought  to  be  fo  con- 
trived, that  when  immerfed  in  what  is  called  proof- 
fpirit,  the  furface  of  the  fpirit  may  be  upon  the  middle 
point  20  ;  which  is  eafily  done  by  duly  adj lifting  the 
fmall  weight  A  on  the  top,  and  making  the  ftem  of 
fuch  a  length,  that,  when  immerfed  in  water,  it  may 
juft  cover  the  ball  and  rife  to  a ;  but,  when  immerfed 
in  pure  fpirit,  it  may  rife  to  the  top  A.  Then,  by  di- 
viding the  upper  and  lower  parts  a  20  and  A  20,  into 
ten  equal  parts  each,  when  the  inftrument  is  immerfed 
into  any  fort  of  fpirituous  liquor,  it  will  immediately 
fliow  how  much  it  is  above  or  below  proof. 

Proof- fpirit  confifts  of  half  water  and  half  pure  fpi- 
rit, that  is,  fuch  as,  when  poured  on  gun  powder,  and 
fet  on  fire,  will  burn  all  away ;  and  permits  the  pow- 
der to  take  fire  and  flafh,  as  in  open  air.  But  if 
the  fpirit  be  not  fo  highly  rectified,  there  will  remain 
fome  water,  which  will  make  the  powder  wet,  and  un- 
fit to  take  fire.  Proof- fpirit  of  any  kind  weighs  feven 
pounds  twelve  ounces  per  gallon. 

The 
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The  common  method  of  making  the  fpirits  in  a 
phial,  and  railing  a  head  of  bubbles,  to  judge  by  their 
manner  of  riling  or  breaking  whether  the  fpirit  be 
proof,  or  near  it,  is  very  fallacious.  There  is  no  way 
lb  certain,  and  at  the  lame  time  fo  ealy  and  expedi- 
tious, as  this  by  the  hydrometer. 

A  variety  of  different  conltructions  of  the  hydrome- 
ter have  recently  been  made  with  a  particular  view 
of  improving  the  inllrument,  fo  as  to  afcertain  the 
ftrengths  ol  fpirits,  and  worts  in  brewing,  in  the 
molt  eafy  and  accurate  manner.  As  it  would  be  unne- 
cellary  to  defcribe  all  of  them  here,  we  lhall  conclude 
this  fection  with  descriptions  of  thole  only  which  have 
been  molt  approved  and  are  now  in  general  ufe.  1  he 
Cuftoms  have  for  a  long  time  adopted  an  hydrometer  of 
an  old  conltruction,  by  the  late  Mr  <  larke.  It  differs 
very  little  from  the  one  above  defcribed  ^lig.3.  4.)  ;and 
has  belonging  to  it  a  great  variety  of  weights,  which 
are  occalionally  fecured  on  to  the  bottom  of  the  ftem: 
This  renders  the  inftrument  troublefome  and  complica- 
ted in  its  ufe,  and  where  difpatch  in  bulinefs  and  ac- 
curacy are  wanted,  not  fo  commodious  as  fuch  anin- 
flrument  fhould  be. 

An  hydrometer  upon  a  very  fimple  conftruetion, 
eafy  in  its  application,  and  fufficiently  accurate  for  the 
common  purpofes  it  is  wanted  to  aufwer,  by  diftillers 
and  others  concerned  in  the  fale  and  ftate  of  fpirits, 
is  made  by  Mr  Win.  Jones  mathematical  inllrument 
maker  in  Holborn.  It  requires  only  three  weights;  to 
difcover  the  ftrengths  of  fpirits  from  alcohol  down 
to  water.  This  hydrometer,  like  others,  is  adjuft- 
ed  to  a  temperate  ftate  of  the  air,  or  6o°  of  the 
thermometer  with  Fahrenheit's  fcale  ;  but  as  an  altera- 
tion of  this  temperature  very  materially  affects  the 
gravity  of  fpirits,  cauling  them  by  the  inftrument  *to 
appear  ftrongerwhen  the  weather  is  hotter,  and  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  found  indifpenfably  necelTary 
to  place  a  thermometer  in  the  fpirits  previous  to  the 
immerling  of  the  inftrument,  and  make  a  juft  allow- 
ance for  the  feveral  degrees  that  the  mercury  may  be 
above  or  below  the  temperature  abovementioned. 
This  has  been  ufually,  though  inaccurately,  eftiroated 
at  the  rate  of  one  gallon  allowance  for  every  three  de- 
grees of  the  thermometer  above  or  below  6o°  ;  viz. 
lor  every  three  degrees  warmer,  reckoning  the  fpirit 
one  gallon  in  the  100  weaker  than  what  is  mown  by  the 
hydrometer  ;  and  for  every  three  degrees  colder  than 
6o°,  allowing  one  gallon  in  the  iooftronger.  In  this 
hydrometer,  the  thermometer  is  united  with  the  inftru- 
ment ;  and  from  experiment  its  divilions  are  adjulted 
to  the  different  degrees  above  or  below  the  temperate 
ftate.  The  concentration  is.  alfo  coniidered  in  this 
inftrument,  which  is  the  mutual  penetration  of  fpirit 
and  water  when  mixed  together  ;  which  in  ftrong 
fpirits  is  fo  conliderable  as  to  caufe  a  diminution  of  4 
gallons  in  the  100  :  for  example,  if  to  100  gallons  of 
fpiritof  wine,  found  by  the  inftrument  to  be  66  gallons 
in  the  100  over  proof,  you  add  66  gallons  of  water 
in  order  to  reduce  it  to  a  proof  ftate  ;  the  mixture,  in- 
ftead  of  producing  166  gallons,  will  produce  162  gal- 
lons only  of  proof  fpirits,  and  therefore  4  gallons  will 
be  loft  in  the  mutual  penetration  of  the  particles  of  the 
water  and  fpirit. 

Fig-.  6.  is  a  rcprefentation'cf  the  whole  inftrument, 
with  the  thermometer  united.  Its  length  A  B  is  a- 
bout  9'  inches  ;  its  ball  C,  is  of  the  lhape  nearly  of 
an  egg,  and  made  of  hard  brafs,  and  about  i£  inch 


in  its  horizontal  diameter.  It  has  a  fquare  ftem  A  D,  Specific 
on  the  four  lides  of  which  are  graduated  the  different  Gravities: 
ftr  ength  of  the  fpirit.  The  other  three  fides  not  mown  *-— -v— ■ 
in  this  figure  are  reprefented  in  fig.  7.  with  the  three 
weights  belonging  to  them,  marked  n°  1.  2.  and  3. 
correfponding  to  the  lides  fimilarly  marked  at  the  top. 
"VY  hen  the  inftrument  is  placed  in  the  fpirit  to  be  tried, 
if  it  links  to  tlie  divilions  on  the  ftem  without  a  weight, 
the  ltrength  will  be  Ihown  on  the  fide  marked  o  on  the 
top  ;  and  it  will  indicate  any  ltrength  from  74  gallons 
in  the  100,  to  74  to  the  100  above  proof.  The  fmall 
figures,  as  4  at  66,  34.  at  61,  2l  at  48,  &c.{how  the  con- 
centration by  mixture  abovementioned,  viz.  the  rate 
of  diminutions  that  will  take  place,  by  making  a  mix- 
ture with  water,  to  reduce  the  fpirit  at  thofe  ftrengths 
to  proof.  If  the  hydrometer  does  not  fink  to  the  ftem 
without  a  weight,  it  mull  be  made  to  do  fo  by  applying 
either  of  the  three  weights  reqnilite.  The  fide  n°  1. 
with  the  weight  n°  1.  Ikovvs  the  ftrength  of  fpirits 
from  46  to  13  gallons  to  the  100  above  proof,  as  be- 
fore. The  concentration  figures  are  2,  i\,  &c.  the 
ufe  as  before.  The  fide  n°  2.  with  the  weight  n°  %. 
fhows  the  remainder  of  the  over-proof  to  proof,  the  di- 
vilion  ol  which  is  marked  P  on  the  inftrument,  and 
every  gallon  in  100  under  proof  down  to  29.  The 
fide  n°  3.  with  its  weight,  fhows  the  remainder  from 
30  gallons  in  the  100  under  proof  down  to  water, 
marked  W,  wrhich  mav  be  confidered  100  in  160. 
The  application  of  the  thermometer  (F)  now  appears 
eafy  and  expeditious  ;  for  as  it  is  immerfed  in  the  fpi- 
rits with  the  hydrometer,  they  both  may  be  obferved 
at  one  experiment  or  trial.  The  fcale  of  the  thermo- 
meter is  divided  into  four  columns  ;  two  on  one  fide, 
as  Ihown  in  the  figure,  and  two  on  the  other.  At  the 
top  of  the  columns  are  marks  o.  1.2.  3.  agreeing  with 
the  weights,  or  no  weight,  in  ufe  ;  and  that  column 
of  divifions  of  the  thermometer  is  to  be  obferved  which 
correfponds  with  the  weights  in  ufe  ;  if  no  weight  is 
ufed,  then  the  column  marked  o  is  obferved.  The  di- 
vilions of  the  thermometer  commence  from  the  middle 
of  each  column  at  the  temperate  point,  which  is  mark- 
ed o :  then  for  as  many  divilions  as  the  quickfilver  in 
the  tube  appears  above  o,  fo  many  gallons  in  the  100 
muft  the  fpirit  be  reckoned  weaker  ;  and  for  fo  many 
divilions  as  the  quickfilver  may  appear  below  o,  as 
many  gallons  in  the  100  muft  it  be  reckoned  ftrong- 
er. 

Hydrometers  of  a  fimilar  conftruetion,  and  with  no 
more  weights,  Mr  Jones  makes  for  discovering  to  great 
exactnefs  the  different  ftrengths  or  fpecific  gravity  of 
worts  in  brewing,  of  different  minerals,  fea- waters, 
&c.     For  thefe  purpofes  the  thermometer  is  not  uni- 
ted with  the  inftrument ;  but  is  found  to  be  more  ufeful 
feparately,  and  of  a  larger  dimeniion.     Notwfthftand-  0ne  ^  Mr 
ing  the  above  hydrometer  anfwering  the  general  purpo-  uicaswith 
fes  in  an  accurate  and  eafy  manner,  yet  the  induftry  of  a  Hiding 
feveral  ingenious  pcrfons  interefted  in  the  fale  of  fpirits  rule. 
has  been  exerted  to  conftruct  an  inftrument  of  the 
greateji  poifible  exactnefs.  The  effects  of  heat  and  cold 
upon  different  ftrengths  of  fpirits  not  being  fo  uniform 
as  generally  underftood,  and  every  different  degree  of 
ftrength  of  fpirit  between  water  and  alcohol  having  its 
peculiar  degree  of  contraction  and  dilatation,  errors  of 
fome  importance  muft  be  found  in  the  hydrometer  con- 
ftructed  upon  the  ufual  principle  of  temperature.  With 
a  view  to  obviate  this  defect,  Mr  Dicas  of  Liverpool 
conftructed  fome  years  back  an  hydrometer  of  the  form 
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Specific    generally  ufed,  with  36  weights,  which  were  valued 
Gravities,  from  o  to  3  70,  including  the  diviiions  on  the  item  ;  but 

' • '  the  improvement  coniiits  folely  in  an  ivory  Aiding  rule 

which  accompanies  the  inftrument.  in  the  gradation 
of  this  rule,  is  confidered  the  different  effects  of  heat 
and  coldabovementioned  on  the  fpirits.     Every  de- 

*  gree  of  ftrength  included  by  the  hydrometer  between 

o  and  3  70,  has  the  fame  feries  of  numbers  placedon  the 

,  Aiding  part  6*f  the  rule  ;  oppofite  to  which,  on  the  fix- 

ed rule,  are  marked  the  different  ftrengths,  and  which 
are  thus  determined  by  immediate  inipeclion.  They 
proceed  on  one  iide  from  water  to  proof,  and  on  the 
other  from  proof  to  alcohol,  and  divided  in  fuch  a 
manner,  as  to  {how  how  many  gallons  in  the  100  the 
fpirits  are  above  or  below  proor.  There  is  alfoa  line, 
containing  the  concentration  for  every  degree  of 
ftrength  ;  and,  what  is  the  chief  advantage  of  the 
rule,  at  one  end  of  the  tide  is  placed  a  fcale,  containing 
the degreeof heat  from  30  to  Soof  Fahrenheit's  fcale, 
with  a  flower  de  luce  oppofite,  as  an  index,  to  fix  it  to 
the  temperatureof  the  fpirits.  By  thealhitanceof  this 
Hiding  rule,  the  exact  ftate  of  the  fpirits  is  correctly 
obtained.  A  perfect  comprehenfion  of  this  rule  can 
only  be  had  by  infpection  of  it,  and  it  always  accom- 
panies  the  hydrometer  on  fale.  Mr  Dicas  has  obtain- 
ed a  patent  for  his  improvement. 
i8  .  ,        An  hydrometer  of  a  more  univerfal  conftruelion  has 

iv^T s  been  matle  by Mr  Q-uin'  wJi° for  many  y  tars  has  becn 

hych-omc-  accuftomed  to  conftruct  hydrometers  of  various  kinds. 
ter.  This  hydrometer  is  made  of  hard  brafs  ;  and  therefore 

not  fo  liable  to  be  injured  as  fine  copper,  of  which  hy- 
drometers at-e  ufually  made  :  it  is  conftru&cd  fo  as  to 
afcertain,  in  a  plain  and  expeditious  manner,  the 
ftrength  of  any  fpirit  from  alcohol  to  water,  with  the 
concentration  and  fpecific  gravity  of  each  different 
ftrength  ;  anddifcovers  alfo  the  weight  of  worts,  &c. 
with  four  weights  only  ;  which,  according  to  the  old 
conftruelion  of  hydrometers,  would  require  a  far  great- 
er number  of  weights.  Fig.  8,  is  a  reprefentation  of 
theinflrument.with  its  four  fides  of  the  Item  graduated 
and  figured  at  top,  tocorrefpond  with  the  weights  be- 
low. The  iide  of  the  fquare  Item  engraved  A,B,C,D, 
&c.  to  Z,  {flows  the  ftrength  of  any  fpirit  from  alcohol 
to  water;  and  the  three  other  fides,  numbered  1,2,3, 
are  adapted  for  worts,  &c.  The  heat  and  cold  alter- 
ing the  denlity  of  fpirits,  and  giving  to  every  degree 
of  ftrength  a  peculiar  degree  of  contraction  and  dila- 
tation ;  this  circumftance  is  confidered  in  dividing  the 
Hiding  rule  belonging  to  and  fold  with  the  hydrome- 
ter. This  Aiding  rule  is  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of  Mr 
Dicas's  abovementioned,  and  differs  but  very  little 
from  it.  Some  directions  for  the  ufe  of  this  hydrome- 
ter may  further  exemplify  its  iimplicity  and  accuracy. 

Find  the  heat  of  the  fpirit  by  a  thermometer,  and 
bring  theftar  on  the  Aiding  rule  to  the  degree  of  heat 
on  the  thermometer  fcale,  and  againft  the  number  of 
the  weight  and  letter  on  the  ftem  you  have  the 
ftrength  of  the  fpirit  pointed  out  on  the  Aiding  rule, 
which  is  lettered  and  numbered  as  the  inftrument  and 
weights  are. 

The  weights  apply  on  the  under  ftem  at  C. 

Example.  Suppofe  the  heat  of  the  fpirit  650  by  the 
thermometer,  and  of  fuch  ftrength  as  to  link  the  hy- 
drometer to  D  on  the  ftem,  without  jay  weight  ;  then 
put  theftar  (on  the  rule)  to  650  of  the  thermometer, 
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and  againft  D  ycu  have  75  gallons  to  the  100  over  Specific 
proof;  at  this  ftrength  the  concentration  is  5  gallons  Gravities- 
(marked  above  75);  and  the  fpecific  gravity  is  nearly 
811  ;  as  marked  below  D  :  fo  that  if  75  gallons  of  wa- 
ter are  added  to  too  gallons  of  this  fpirit,  the  mixture 
will  be  hydrometer  proof;  but  will  only  produce  in 
meafure  170  gallons.  Again,  let  the  heat  be  500,  and 
the  fpirit  require  the  weight  n°  1.  to  link  the  inftru- 
ment to  I  on  the  ftem  ;  then  put  the  ftar  to  500  of 
heat,  and  againft  Ion  the  Aiding  rule  you  have  52', 
gallons  to  100  over  proof,  concentration  2?  gallons, 
and  the  fpecific  gravity  854. 

If  the  inftrnnient  with  the  weight  n°  2.  mould  fink 
to  Q^on  the  item,  and  the  heit  410,  it  ihows  the 
ftrength  19  gallons  to  the  100  over  proof,  concentra- 
tion »,  fpecitic  gravity  905. 

If  the  fpirit  be  at  320  of  heat,  and  the  weight  n°  3. 
finks  the  inftrument  to  letter  S  on  the  ftem  on  the 
Hiding  rule,  it  ihows  the  liquor  to  be  1 3  gallons  in  the 
100  under  proof,  concentration  1,  fpeci  lie  gravity  945; 
So  of  the  reft.  In  afcertaining  the  ftrength  or  gravity 
of  worts,  the  weight  no  4.  is  always  to  continue  on  the 
hydrometer  ;  and  the  weights  n°  1,2,3,  are  adapted  to 
the  (ides  n°  I,  2,  3,  of  the  fquare  ftem  ;  which  difco- 
vers  the  exact  gravity  of  the  worts. 

The  inftrument  is  adjuftedfo  as  to  fink  in  rain  wa. 
ter  at  6o°  of  the  thermometer  with  the  weight  n°  1. 
to  W,  on  the  fide  of  the  ftem  n°  1.  and  Aiows  to  26° 
heavier  than  water.  The  fide  n°  2.  with  its  correfpon* 
ding  weight  n°  i.  Aiows  from  26°  to  53s,  and  the 
fide  n°  3.  afcertains  from  530  to8t°,  or  40^  pounds 
per  barrel  heavier  than  water  ;  two  degrees  on  the 
ftem  being  a  pound  per  barrel. 

To  ufe  the  hydrometer  in  afcertaining  the  gravity  of 
two  or  more  wort. 

Rule.  Multiply  the  gravity  of  each  wort  by  its  re- 
fpective  number  of  barrels  or  gallons  ;  divide  the  fum 
of  the  products  by  the  number  of  gallons  or  barrels  j 
the  quotient  will  be  the  mean  gravity  required. 

Suppofe  firft  wort   30  barrels, 
at  6oe gravity j 
fecond  wort  20  barrels, 
at  35°  gravity. 
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30  barrels      20  barrels 


700 


50)2500(50°  mean  gravity  required. 

2500 
When  the  heat  of  the  worts  cannot  be  conveniently 
tried  at  6o°  of  the  thermometer,  the  following  fmail 
table  fliows  the  number  of  diviiions  to  be  added  for  the 
heat  : 

Degrees  of  the  thermometer   60 

72 
82 

9r 

,.       99 
This  table  is  nor  philofophically  true  ;  yet  the  error 

from  it  will  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  pound  per  barrel 
in  any  gravity,  and  for  fermentation  ;  but  for  more  ac- 
curacy in  this  particular  Mr  Quin  completes  a  fcale 
which  may  be  applied  to  any  particular  degree  of  heat. 

B  Mr 
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Mr  Nicholfon  has  lately  improved  the  conftru&ion 
of  the  hydrometer,  and  made  it  a  new  inftrument  for 
meafuring  the  fpecific  gravity  of  bodies;  and  for  that 
purpofe  it  appears  the  moft  accurate  of  any  yet  con- 
ftruct,ed.  See  fig.  9. where  AA  represents  a  finall  fcale, 
which   may   be  taken  off  at  D  ;    diameter  1^  inch, 
weight  44  grains.    B  a  ftem  of  hardened  fteel  wire  ; 
diameter  _'_  inch.    E  a  hollow  copper  globe  ;    diame- 
ter 2T8o  inches,   weight  with  ftem    369  grains.     FF 
a  flirrup  of  wirefcrcwed  to  the  globe  atC.  G  afmall 
fcale  ferving  likewife  as  a  counterpoife ;   diameter  1^. 
inch,  weight  with  flirrup  1634  grains.  The  other  di- 
menfions  may  be  had  from  the  figure,  which  is  |  of 
the  linear  magnitude  of  the  inllrument  itfelf. 

In  the  conftruclion,  it  is  affumed,  that  the  upper 
fcale  fhallconftantly  carry  1000  grains  when  the  low- 
er fcale  is  empty,  and  the  inftrument  funk  in  diltilled 
water  at  the  temperature  of  6oQ  Fahrenheit  to  the 
middle  of  the  wire  or  Hem.  The  length  of  the  ftem 
is  arbitrary,  as  is  likewife  the  dillance  of  the  lower 
fcale  from  the  furface  of  the  globe.  But  the  length 
of  the  ftem  being  fettled,  the  lower  fcale  may  be  made 
lighter,  and  confequently  the  globe  lefs,  the  greater 
its  diftance  is  taken  from  the  furface  of  the  globe; 
and  the  contrary.  It  is,  to  be  noted  that  the  diameter 
of  each  fcale  muft  not  be  lefs  than  the  tide  of  a  cube 
©f  water  weighing  1000  grains. 

The  diftances  of  the  upper  and  lower  fcales  refpec- 
tively  from  the  neareft  furface  of  the  globe  being  fet- 
tled, add  half  the  fide  of  a  cube  of  water  weighing 
1000  grains  to  the  diftance  of  the  upper  fcale.  This 
increafed  diftance,  and  the  faid  diftance  of  the  lower 
fcale,  may  be  considered  as  the  two  arms  of  a  lever  ; 
and,  by  the  property  of  that  mechanical  power, 

As  the  number  exprefling  the  lower  diftance, 

Is  to  the  whole  weight  above  ;  namely  icoo  grains 
added  to  the  weight  of  the  upper  fcale  ; 

So  is  the  number  exprefling  the  upper  diftance, 

To  the  lower  weight,  when  the  inftrument  has  no 
tendency  to  any  one  pofition. 

This  laft  found  weight  muft  be  confiderably  increa- 
fed, in  order  that  the  inftruments  may  acquire  and 
preferve  a  perpendicular  pofition. 

Add  together  into  one  fum  the  weight  of  the  low- 
er fcale  thus  found,  the  weight  of  the  upper  fcale  and 
its  load,  and  the  eftimate  weight  of  the  ball  and  wires. 
Find  the  folid  content  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  ; 
and  thence,  by  the  common  rules  of  menfuration  the 
diameter  of  an  equal  fphere.  This  will  be  the  diame- 
ter, from  outfide  to  outlide,  of  the  globe  that  will  float 
the  whole. 

As  this  procefs,  and  every  other  part  of  the  prefent 
defcription.inay  be  eafily  deducedfrom  the  well  known 
laws  of  hydroftatics,  it  is  unneceflary  to  enlarge  here 
on  the  demonftrative  part. 

To  meafure  the  J pecific  gravities  and  thcrmometrical 
expanfions  of  fluids.  If  the  extreme  length  or  height 
ef  the  inftrument  be  moderate,  its  weight,  when  load- 
ed, will  be  about  3100  grains.  It  is,  however,  necef- 
fary  in  practice,  that  its  weight  mould  be  accurately 
found  by  experiment.  Thi-  whole  weight  is  equal  to 
that  of  a  quantity  of  diftilled  water  at  the  temperature 
of 6o°,  whofe  bulk  is  equal  to  that  part  of  the  inftru- 
ment which  is  below  the'middle  of  the  ftem.  If, 
therefore,  the  inftrument  be  immerfed  to  the  middle 
of  the  ftem  in  any  other  fluid  at  the  fame  temperature 


(which  may  be  done  by  altering  the  load),  the  differ-  Specific 
ence  between  this  laft  load  and  1000  grains  will  be  Gravities, 
the  difference  between  equal  bulks  of  water  and  of  the  *  *"""■ 
other  fluid,  the  weight  or  the  mafs  of  water  being 
known  to  be  3100  grains.  If  the  faid  difference  be 
excefs  above  1000  grains  it  muft  be  added,  or  if  it  be 
defect:  fubtracted  from  3100  grains:  the  fum  or  re- 
mainder will  be  a  number  whofe  ratio  to  3100  will  ex- 
prefs  the  ratio  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of*the  affumed 
fluid  to  that  of  water.  And  this  ratio  will  be  expref- 
fed  with  confiderable  accuracy  ;  for  the  inftrument  ha- 
ving a  cylindrical  ftem  of  no  more  than  Js  of  an  inch 
diameter,  will  be  raifed  or  deprelled  near  one  inch  by 
the  fubtraftion  or  addition  of  T'_  of  a  grain,  and  will 
therefore  indicate  with  eafe  fuch  mutations  of  weight 
as  do  not  fall  fhort  of  Tf„.  of  a  grain,  or  ^T '__th  part 
of  the  whole.  Confequently,  the  fpecific  gravities  of 
all  fluids,  in  whichjhis  inllrument  can  be  immerfed, 
will  be  found  to  five  places  of  figures. 

It  is  evident,  that  this  inftrument  is  a  kind  of  ther- 
mometer, perhaps  better  adapted  than  the  common 
one  for  meafuring  the  expanlions  of  fluids  byheat.  As 
the  fluid,  in  the  common  thermometer,  riles  by  the 
excefs  of  expanfion  of  the  fluid  beyond  the  ex,panlion 
of  the  glafs  vefTel ;  fo  this  inftrument  will  fall  by  the 
excefs  of  the  fame  expanfion  beyond  the  proper  ex- 
panfion of  the  materials  it  is  compofed  of. 

To  meafure  the  fpecific  gravities  of  folid  bodies.  The 
folid  bodies  to  be  tried  by  this  inftrument  muft  not  ex- 
ceed 1000  grains  in  weight.  Place  the  inftrument  ia 
diftilled  water,  and  load  the  upper  fcale  or  dim  till  the 
furface  of  the  water  interfects  the  middle  of  the  ftem. 
If  the  weights  required  to  effecT:  this  be  exactly  1000 
grains,  the  temperature  of  the  water  anfwers  to  609 
of  Fahrenheit's  fcale  ;  if  they  be  more  or  lefs  than 
1000  grains,  it  follows,  that  the  water  is  colder  or 
warmer.  Having  taken  a  noteof  this  weight,  unload 
the  fcale,  and  place  therein  the  body  whofe  fpecific 
gravity  is  required.  Add  more  weight,  till  the  furface 
of  the  water  again  bifects  the  ftem.  The  difference 
between  the  added  weight  and  the  former  load  is  the 
weight  of  the  body  in  air.  Place  now  the  body  in  the 
lower  fcale  or  dim  under  water,  and  add  weights  on 
the  upper  fcale  till  the  furface  of  the  water  once  more 
bi feels  the  ftem.  This  laft  added  weight'will  be  the 
difference  between  1000  grains  and  the  weight  of  the 
body  in  water.     To  illuftrate  this  by  an  example. 

N.  B.  The  fpecific  gravity  of  lead  and  tin,  and  (pro- 
bably other  metals)  will  vary  in  the  third  figure  when 
the  fame  piece  of  metal  is  melted  and  cooled  a  fecoud. 
time.  This  difference  probably  arifesfrom  thearrange-    • 
ment  of  the  parts  in  cooling  more  or  lefs  fuddenly 

Grains. 

The  load  was  found  by  experiment     -     999^0 
A  piece  of  caft  lead  required  the  addi- 
tional weight         -  -  210,85 

Difference  is  abfolute  weight  in  air  788,25 

Additional  weight  when  the  lead  was  in 

the  lower  fcale  -  -  280,09 

Difference  between  the  two  additional 

weights  or  lofs  by  immerfion  -         69,24 

788.25  "384 

Hence  fpecific  gravity 


69.24 
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Specific        When  theinftrumentisonce  adj  lifted  in  diflilled  wa- 
Gravities.  ter,  common  water  may  be  afterwards  ufed.     For  the 
ratio  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  water  made  ufe  of 

b 
to  that  of  diflilled  water  being  known  (=-),  and  the 

ratio  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  folid  to  the  water 

c 
made  ufe  of  being  alfo  known(i^),  the  ratio  of  the 

fpecific  gravity  of  the  folid  to  that  of  diflilled  Water 

cb 
will  be  compounded  of  both  (that  1%,—^). 

There  is  reafon  to  conclude  from  the  experiments  of 
Various  authors,  that  they  have  not  paid  much  atten- 
tion either  to  the  temperature  or  fpecific  gravity  of 
the  water  they  made  ufe  of.  They  who  are  inclined 
to  be  contented  with  a  lefs  degree  of  precifion  than  is 
intended  in  the  conftruction  here  defcribed,  may 
change  the  flem,  which  for  that  purpofe  may  be  made 
to  take  out  for  a.  larger* 

One  of  the  greatefl  difficulties  that  atlend  hydro- 
fcatical  cxperiments»arifes  from  the  attraction  or  repul* 
fion  that  obtains  at  the  furface  of  the  water.  After 
trying  many  expedients  to  obviate  the  irregularities 
arifing  from  this  caufe,  Mr  Nicholfon  finds  reafon  to 
prefer  the  fimple  one,  of  carefully  wiping  the  whole 
infl rumen t,  and  efpecially  the flem,  with  a  clean  cloth. 
The  weights  in  the  difh  muft  not  be  efleemed  accurate 
While  there  is  either  a  cumulus  or  a  cavity  in  the  wa- 
ter round  the  flem. 

Yet,  after  all,  we  cannot  with  great  geometrical 
certainty  rely  upon  either  the  hydrometer  or  the  hy- 
droftatic  balance  ;  for  there  are  fome  natural  inconve- 
niences that  diflurb  the  exactnefs  with  which  they 
difcover  the  fpecific  gravities  of  different  bodies.  Thus, 
if  the  weather  be  hotter  at  one  time  than  another,  all 
fluids  will  fwell,  and  confequently  they  will  be  lighter 
than  when  the  weather  is  cold  :  the  airitfelf  is  atone 
time  heavier  than  at  another,  and  will  buoy  up  bodies 
Weighed  in  it ;  they  will  therefore  appear  lighter,  and 
will  of  confequence  feem  heavier  in  water.  In  fhort, 
there  are  many  caufes  that  would  prevent  us  from  ma- 
king tables  of  the  fpecific  gravities  of  bodies,  if  rigo- 
rous exactnefs  were  only  expected  ;  for  the  individuals 
of  every  kind  of  fubflance  differ  from  each  other,  gold 
from  gold,  and  water  from  water.  In  fuch  tables, 
therefore,  all  that  is  expected  is  to  come  as  near  the 
exact  weight  as  we  can  ;  and  from  an  inflection  into 
feveral,  we  maymakean  average  nearthetruth.  Thus, 
Mufchenbroek's  table  makes  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
rain-water  to  be  nearly  eighteen  times  and  an  half  lefs 
than  that  of  a  guinea;  whereas  the  Englifh  tables 
make  it  to  be  but  feventeen  times  and  an  half,  nearly, 
lefs  than  the  fame.  But  thougli  there  may  be  fome 
minute  variation  in  all  our  tables,  yet  they  in  general 
may  ferve  to  conduct  us  with  fufficient  accuracy. 

In  conflructing  tables  of  fpecific  gravities  with  ac- 
curacy, the  gravity  of  water  mufl  be  represented  by 
unity  or  i.ooo,  where  three  cyphers  are  added  to 
give  room  for  expreffing  the  ratios  of  other  gravities 
in  decimal  parts,  as  in  the  the  following  table. 


li 

A  TABLE  of  the  Specific  Gravities  of  feveral    Specific 
Solid  and  Fluid  Bodies.  Gravities. 


Troy  weight. 

Avoirdu. 

Compa- 
■  rative 
weight. 

A  cubic  inch  of 

oz.    pw.  gr. 

•z. 

drams. 

Very  fine  gold 

10     7     3-83 

1 

5.80 

19.637 

Standard  gold. 

9  19     6.44 

;o 

14.90 

18.888 

Guinea  gold 

9      7  17-18 

ro 

4.76 

17.793 

Moidore  gold 

9     0  19.84 

9 

'4-71 

17.140 

Qnickfilver 

7     7  11. 61 

8 

1.45 

14.019 

Lead     - 

5  19  '7-55 

6 

9.08 

11.325 

Fine  filver 

5   16  23.23 

6 

6.66 

11.087 

Standard  filver 

5  11     3-36 

6 

1.54 

10.535 

Copper     - 

4  13     7-04 

5 

1.89 

8.843 

Plate-brafs 

4     4     9.60 

4 

10. 09 

8.000 

Steel 

4     2  20.12 

4 

8  70 

7.852 

Iron 

4     0  15.20 

4 

6.77 

7.645 

Block  tin 

3  17     568 

4 

3-79 

7-321 

Spelter 

3  14  12.86 

4 

1.42 

7.065 

Lead  ore 

3. 11  17.76 

3 

14.96 

6.800 

Glafs  of  antimony 

2  15  16.89 

3 

0.89 

5.280 

Germ,  antimony 

2     2     4.80 

2 

5,04 

4.000 

Copper  ore     - 

2     1  11.83 

2 

4-43 

3-775 

Diamond 

1  15  20.88 

15.48 

3. 4  JO 

Clear  glafs     - 

1   13     5-58 

13.16 

3.150 

Lapis  lazuli     - 

1   12     5.27 

12.27 

3.054 

Welch  afbeftos 

1    10   17-57 

IO.97 

2.913 

White  marble 

1     8  13.41 

9.06 

2.707 

Black  ditto     - 

1     8  12.65 

9.02 

2.704 

Rock  cryflal 

1     8     1. 00 

8.6l 

2.658 

Green  glafs     - 

1     7  15.38 

8.26 

2.620 

Cornelian  ftone 

I       7        I-2I 

7-73 

2.568 

Flint      - 

i     6  19.63 

7-53 

2.542 

Hard  paving  flone 

1     5  22.87 

6.77 

2.460 

Live  fulphur    - 

1     1     2.40 

2.52 

2.000 

Nitre     -     -     . 

1     0     1.08 

1.59 

1.900 

Alabafler 

0  19  18.74 

1-35 

1.875 

Dry  ivory 

0  19     6.09 

0.89 

r.825 

Brimflone 

0  18  23.76 

0.66 

1.800 

Alum     - 

0  17  21,92 

0 

15-72 

I-7H 

Ebony 

0  11  18.82 

0 

10.34 

1. 117 

Human  blood 

0  11     2. §9 

0 

9.76 

1.054 

Amber     - 

0  10  20.79 

0 

9  54 

1.030 

Cow's  milk     - 

0  10  20.79 

0 

9-54 

1.030 

Sea- water 

0  10  20,79 

0 

9-54 

1.030 

Pump-water     * 

0  10  13.30 

0 

9.26 

1.000 

Spring-water  - 

0  10  12.94 

0 

9.25 

0.999 

Diflilled  water 

0  10  11.42 

0 

9.20 

0.993 

Red  wine 

0  10  11.42 

0 

9.20 

0.993 

Oil  of  amber 

0  10     7.63 

0 

9.06 

0.978 

Proof  fpirits 

0    9  19.73 

0 

8.62 

0.93  r 

Dry  oak 

0    9  18.00 

0 

8.56 

0.925 

Olive  oil 

0    9  15-17 

0 

8-45 

0.913 

Pure  fpirits 

0     9     3-27 

0 

8.02 

0.866 

Spirit  of  turpent. 

0     9     2.76 

0 

7-99 

0.864 

Oil  of  turpentine 

0     8     8.53 

0 

7-33 

0.772 

Dry  crabtree 

0     8     1.69 

0 

7.08 

0.765 

Saffafras  wood 

0     5     2.04 

0 

4.46 

0.482 

Cork      - 

0     2  12.77 

0 

2.21 

0.240 

19 

Table  of 
fpecific  gra- 
vities. 


Take  away  the  decimal  point  from  the  numbers  in 
the  right-hand  column,  or  (which  is  the  fame)  mul- 
tiply them  by  1000,  and  they  will  fhow  how  many 

B  2  ounces 
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ounces  avoiruupoife  are  contained  in  a  cubic  foot  of 
each  body. 

The  ufe  of  the  table  of  fpecific  gravities  will  beft 
appear  by  an  example.  Suppofe  a  body  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  gold  and  lilver,  and  it  is  required  to  find 
the  quantity  of  each  metal  in  the  compound. 

Firft  find  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  compound,  by 
weighing  it  in  air  and  in  water  ;  anddividingits  aerial 
weight  by  what  it  lofes  thereof  in  water,  the  quotient 
will  fhowits  fpecific  gravity,  or  how  many  times  it  is 
heavier  than  its  bulk  of  water.  Then  fub tract  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  lilver  (found  in  the  table)  from  that 
of  the  compound,  and  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  com- 
pound from  that  of  geld:  the  firft  remainder  lhows 
the  bulk  of  gold,  and  the  latter  the  bulk  of  lilver,  in 
the  whole  compound  :  and  if  thefe  remainders  be  mul- 
tiplied by  their  refpeflive  fpecific  gravities,  the  pro- 
ducts will  fhow  the  proportion  of  weights  of  each  me- 
tal in  the  body. 

Suppofe  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  compounded 
body  be  13;  that  of  ftandard  lilver  (by  the  table)  is 
10.5,  and  that  of  gold  19.63  :  therefore  10.5  from  13, 
remains  2.5,  the  proportional  bulk  of  the  gold  ;  and 
13  from  19.63,  remains  6.63,  the  proportional  bulk 
of  (liver  in  the  compound.  Then,  the  firft  remainder 
2.5,  multiplied  by  19,63,  the  fpecific  gravity  of  gold, 
produces  49.075  for  the  proportional  weight  of  gold  ; 
and  the  laft  remainder  6.63  multiplied  by  10.5,  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  filver, -produces  69,615  for  the  pro- 
portional wtight  of  lilver  in  the  whole  body.  So  that 
for  every  49.07  ounces  or  pounds  of  gold,  there  are 
69.6  pounds  or  ounces  of  filver  in  the  body. 

Hence  it  is  eafy  to  know  whether  any  fufpected  me- 
tal be  genuine  or  allayed,  or  counterfeit ;  by  finding 
how  much  it  is  heavier  than  its  bulk  of  water,  and 
comparing  the  fame  with  the  table  :  if  they  agree,  the 
metal  is  good  ;  if  they  differ,  it  is  allayed  or  coun- 
terfeited. 

A  cubical  inch  of  good  brandy,  rum,  tr  other  proof 
fpirits,  weighs  235-7grains  ;  therefore,  if  a  true  inch 
cube  ef  any  metal  weighs  235.7  grains'lefs  in  fpirits 
than  in  air,  it  fhows  the  fpirits  are  proof.  If  it  lofes 
lefs  of  its  aerial  weight  in  fpirits,  they  are  above  proof; 
if  it  lofes  more,  they  are  under  :  For,  the  better  the 
fpirits  are,  they  are  the  lighter  ;  and  the  worfe,  the 
heavier. 

Sect.  IV.     Hydraulics. 

Hydkaulics  is  that  part  of  Hydroftatics,  which 
reaches  to  eftimate  the  fwiftnefs  or  the  force  of  fluids 
in  motion. 

It  has  been  always  thought  an  enquiry  of  great  cu- 
riolity,  and  flill  greater  advantage,  to  know  the  caufes 
by  which  water  fpouts  from  vetTels  to  different  heights 
and  diftances.  We  have  obferved,  for  inftance,  an 
open  vefTel  of  liquor  upon  its  fland,  pierced  at  the 
bottom  :  the  liquor,  when  the  opening  is  firft  made, 
fpouts  out  with  great  force  ;  but  as  it  continues  to  run, 
becomes  lefs  violent,  and  the  liquor  flows  more  feebly. 
A  knowledge  of  hydraulics  willinftruct  us  in  thecaufe 
of  this  diminution  of  its  ftrength  ;  it  will  fhow precife- 
ly  how  far  the  liquor  will  fpout  from  any  veffcl,  and 
how  faft  or  in  what  quantities  it  will  flow.  Upon 
the  principles  of  this  fcience,  many  machines  worked 


by  water  are  entirely  conftructed  ;  fcveral  different  en-  Hydraulics 

gines  ufed  in  the  mechanic  arts,  various  kinds  of  mills,  * ' 

pumps,  and  fountains,  are  the-  refult  of  this  theory, 
judicioufly  applied. 

And  what  is  thus  demonftrated  of  the  bottom  of  the  The  vel«= 
vefTel,  is  equally  true  at  every  other  depth  whatfoever,  city  of 
Let  us  then  reduce  this  into  a  theorem  :  the  velocity  fpouting 
•with  which  water  fpouts  out  at  a  hole  in  the  fide  or  bottovi  water. 
of  a  vejfel,  is  as  thefquare  root  of  the  depth  or  diflance  of 
the  hole  below  the  furface  of  the  water.     For,  in  order 
to  make  double  the  quantity  of  a  fluid  run  through 
one  hole  as  through  another  of  the  fame  fize,  it  will 
require  four  times  the  preffure  of  the  other,  and  there- 
fore muft  be  four  times  the  depth  of  the  other  below 
the  furface  of  the  water  :  and  for  the  fame  reafon, 
three   times  the  quantity  running  in  an  equal  time 
through  the  fame  fort  of  hole,  muft,  run  with  three 
times  the  velocity  ;  which  will  require  nine  times  the 
prefTure,  and  confequently  muft  be  nine  times  as  deep 

below  the  furface  of  the  fluid  :  and  fo  on To  prove  Plate 

this  by  an  experiment  :  Let  two  pipes,  as  C  and  g,  of  cexxxix. 
equal-fized  bores,  be  fixed  into  the  fide  of  the  vefTel  ^S*  9- 
AB  ;  the  pipe  g  being  four  times  as  deep  below  the 
furface  of  the  water  at  b  in  the  vefTel  as  the  pipe  C  is  : 
and  whilft  thefe  pipes  run,  let  water  be  conftantly 
poured  into  the  velTel,  to  keep  the  furface  ftill  at  the 
fame  height.  Then  if  a  cup  that  holds  a  pint  be  fo 
placed  as  to  receive  the  water  that  fpouts  from  the 
pipe  C,  and  at  the  fame  moment  a  cup  that  holds  a 
quart  be  fo  placed  as  to  receive  the  water  that  fpout9 
from  the  pipe^,  both  cups  will  be  filled  at  the  fame 
time  by  their  refpective  pipes. 

The  horizontal  diftance  to  which  a  fluid  willfpout 
from  a  horizontal  pipe  in  any  part  of  the  fide  of"  an 
upright  vefTel  below  the  furface  of  the  fluid,  is  equal  to  ^nc  t0 
twice  the  length  of  a  perpendicular  to  the  fide  of  the  which  wa- 
veffel,  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  to  a  fenii-  terwill 
circle  defcribed  upon  the  altitude  of  the  fluid:  andfp°utfro» 
therefore,  the  fluid  will  fpout  to  the  greateft  diftance  \>l?ct- 
poffible  from  a  pipe  whofe  mouth  is  at  the  the  centre.of 
the  femicircle  ;  becaufe  a  perpendicular  to  its  diame- 
ter (fuppofed  parallel  to  the  fide  of  the  vefTel)  drawn 
from  that  point,  is  the  longeft  that  can  poffibly  be 
drawn  from  any  part  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumfe- 
rence of  the  femicircle.  Thus,  if  the  vefTel  AB  be 
full  of  water,  the  horizontal  pipe  D  be  in  the  middle 
of  its  fide,  and  the  femicircle  Nedcb  be  defcribed  up- 
on D  as  a  centre,  with  the  radius  or  femidiameter 
D^N,  or  Dfb,  the  perpendicular  D  dto  the  diame- 
ter N  D  b  is  the  longeft  than  can  be  drawn  from  any 
part  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference  N  e  dc  b. 
And  if  the  vefTel  be  kept  full,  the  jet  G  will  fpout 
from  the  pipe  D,  to  the  horizontal  diftance  NM, 
which  is  double  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  D  d. 
If  two  other  pipes,  as  C  and  E,  be  fixed  into  the  fide 
of  the  vefTel  at  equal  diftances  above  and  below  the 
pipe  D,  the  perpendicular  C  c  and  E  e,  from  thefe 
pipes  to  the  femicircle,  will  be  equal :  and  the  jets  F 
and  H  fpouting  from  them  will  each  go  to  the  hori- 
zontal diftance  NK  ;  which  is  double  the  length  of 
either  of  the  equal  perpendiculars  CcorEf.  2* 

Fluids  by  their  prefTure  may  be  conveyed  over  hills  ^|°wbwaUr 
and  valleys  in  bended  pipes,  to  any  height  not  greater  conveycj 
than  the  level  of  the  fp  ring  from  whence  they  flow.  This  over  hins 
iswhat  ihe  ancients  were  ignorant  of;  and  therefore  and  va^ 

they  leys. 


*3  ,. 

The  hori«- 
zontal  dU 
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Hydraulics  theyufually  bHiltAquEDucTs(vaft  rows  of  arches  one 

above  another,  between  two  hills,  at  a  vaft  expence  of 

money,  time,  and  labour),    ill  order  to  convey  water 
over  them,  crofs  the  valley, in  a  common  channel. This 
is  now  done  to  equal  advantage,  and  at  much  lefs  ex- 
pence,  by  a  range  of  pipes  kid  down  one  hill  and  up 
the  other.     An   inftancc  whereof  may  be  given  by  a 
bent  tube  or  crane;  into  oneof  the  equal  legs  whereof 
if  water  be  poured,  it  will  rile  to  the  fame  level  exactly 
in  the  other.     The  reafon  is  obvious  :  In  the  leg  A, 
(fig.  14.)  there  are,  fuppofe,  two  ounces  of  water  en- 
deavouring by  the  power  of  gravity  to  defcend  with 
the  force  of  2  ;  thefe  will  thruft  forward,buoy  up,and 
fupport  an  equal  quantity  of  a  like  fluid  in  B;  and  the 
bottom  of  the  machine  C,  againft  which  both   lides 
equally  bear,  will  of  confequence    fuftain    a  double 
prcfTure,  or  that  of  four  ounces  ;  and   in  the  prefent 
cafe  will  pretty  well  reprefent  the  prop  or  fixed  point 
of  a  balance  beam  ;  as  the  equal  fluid-columns  A  C, 
and   B  C,  may  be  admitted  to  denote  equal  weights, 
fufpended    on    the    balance      arms,     counterpoiiing 
each  other.     So  that  the  rife  of  fluids  to  their  firit 
level,  thus  confidered,  is  a  cafe  truly  ftatical  ;  and 
all  their  other  motions  proceed   only  from  weight 
added. 
»5  A  fyphon,  generally  ufed  for  decanting  liquors,  is  a 

The  fy-      bended  pipe,  whofe  legs  are  of  unequal  lengths;  and 
phon.  the  fhorteft  leg  nuift  always  be  put  into  the  liquor  in 
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as  from  i/ioE:  and  then  when  the  fyphon  is  emptied  Hyd 
of  air  by  fudion  at  E,  the  water  immediately  follows, 
and  by  its  continuity  brings  away  the  whole  from  the 
cup  ;  jufl  as  pulling  one  end  of  a  thread  will  make  the 
whole  clue  follow. 

If  the  perpendicular  height  of  a  fyphon,  from  the 
furface  of  the  water  to  its  bended  top  at  B,  be  more 
than  33  feet,  it  will  draw  no  water,  even  though  the 
other  leg  were  much  longer,  and  the  fyphon  quite 
emptied  of  air,  becaufe  the  weight  of  a  column  of  wa- 
ter 33  feet  high,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  as  thick  a 
column  of  air,  reaching  from  the  furface  of  the  earth 
to  the  top  of  the  atmofphere  :  fothat  there  willthen 
bean  equilibrium;  and  confequently,  though  there 
would  be  weight  enough  of  air  upon  the  furface  C  to 
make  the  water  afcend  in  the  leg  CB  almoft  to  the 
height  B,  if  the  fyphon  were  emptied  of  air,  yet  the 
weight  would  not  be  fufficient  to  force  the  water  over 
the  bend  ;  and  therefore  it  could  never  be  brought 
into  the  leg  BAG. 

Mercury  may  be  drawn  through  a  fyphon  in  the 
fame  manner  as  water;  but  then  the  utmofl  height  of 
the  fyphon  mult  always  be  lefs  than  30  inches,  as 
mercury  is  near  14  times  heavier  than  water.  That 
fluids  are  forced  through  the  fyphon  by  the  preffure 
of  the  atmofphere,  is  proved  experimentally  by  the 
air-pump  ;  for,  if  a  fyphon  immerfed  in  a  veilel  of 
water  be  placed  when  running  in  the  receiver,  and 
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tended  to  be  decanted,  that  the  perpendicular  altitude     the  air  extracted,  the  running  will  immediately  ceafe 

of  the   column  of  liquor  in  the  other  leg  may  be     It  is  however  certain,  that  a  fyphon  of  a  particular 

longer  than  the  column  in  the  immerfed  leg,  efpecial-  "kind,  once  fet  a  running,  will  perfift  in  its  motion, 


ly  above  the  furface  of  the  water.  For,  if  both  columns 
were  equally  high  in  that  refpect,  the  atmofphere, 
which  prefles  as  much  upward  as  downward,  and 
therefore  ads  as  much  upward  againft  the  column  in 
the  leg  that  hangs  without  the  velfel,  as  it  ads  down- 
ward upon  the  furface  of  the  liquor  in  the  veflel, 
would  hinder  the  running  of  the  liquor  through  the 
fyphon,  even  though  it  were  brought  over  the  bended 
part  by  fudion.  So  that  there  is  nothing  left  to  caufe 
the  motion  of  the  liquor,  but  the  fuperior  weight  of  the 


though  removed  into  the  moil  perf  eel;  vacuum  our  air- 
pumps  will  make  :  or,  if  the  lower  orifice  of  a  full  fy- 
phon be  lhut,  and  the  whole  be  thus  placed  in  a  recei- 
ver, with  a  contrivance  for  opening  the  orifice  when* 
the  air  is  exhaufted  ;  the  water  will  be  all  emptied  out 
of  the  veflel,  as  if  it  had  been  in  open  air. 

This  fact  has  been  fufiiciently  afcertained  by  many 
approved  hydroflatical  writers.  Defaguliers  informs 
us,  that  he  made  the  experiment  both  with  water  and 
mercury  ;  for  having  filled   a   fyphon,   recurved  at 


column  in  the  longer  leg,  ort  account  of  its  having  the  the  extremities  of  its  legs,  fucceifively  with  thofe  15- 

greater  perpendicular  height.  quors,  and  fufpended  it  by  a  (lip-wire  in  the  receiver  of 

Fig .  10       Let  D  be  a  cup  filled  with  water  to  C;  and  ABC  an  air-pump,  over  two  fmalljars  containing  mercury  to 

a  fyphon,  whofe  fhorter  leg  B  C  F  is  immerfed  in  the  unequal  heights(and  water,when  water  was  ufed  in  the 

water  from  C  to  F.    If  the  end  of  the  other  leg  were  fyphon),  he  exhaufled  the  air  out  of  the  receiver,  and 

no  lower  than  the  line  AC,  which  is  level  with  the  when  letting  down  the  fyphon,  fo  that  its  two  ends 

furface  of  the  water,  the  fyphon  would  not  run,  even  went  into  the  liquor  inthejars,  the  liquor  ran  from  the 

though  the  air  fhould  be  drawn  out  of  it  at  the  mouth  higher  into  the  lower  veflel.     He  alio  made  an  expe- 

A.  For  although  the  fudion  would  draw  fome  water  ment  in  the  open  air,  where  the  mercury  ran  through 

at  firft,  yet  the  water  would  flop  at  the  moment  the  a  fyphon,  whofe  bend  was  more  than  31  inches  above 


fudion  ceafed;  becaufe  the  air  would  ad  as  much  up- 
ward againft  the  water  at  A,  as  it  aded  downward  for 
it  by  preffing  on  the  furface  at  C.  But  if  the  leg  A  B 
comes  down  to  G,  and  the  air  be  drawn  out  at  G  by 
fudion,  the  water  will  immediately  follow,  and  conti- 
nue to  run  until  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  cup 
comesdown  toF:  becaufe,  till  then,  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  column  BAG  will  be  greater  than  that 
of  the  column  CB;  and,confequently,  its  weight  will 
be  greater,  until  the  furface  comes  down  to  F  ;  and 
then  the  fyphon  will  ftop,  though  the  leg  CF  fhould 
reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  For  which  reafon, 
the  leg  that  hangs  without  the  cup  is  always  made 
long  enough  to  reach  below  the  level  of  its  bottom  ; 


the  lower  orifice  of  the  fhort  leg  of  the  fyphon.  But 
neither  of  thefe  experiments  afford  a  juft  objedion  a« 
gainflthe  preceding  doctrine,  viz.  that  the  air  is  the 
caufe  of  the  difcharge  of  liquors  from  one  veflel  into 
another  by  means  of  fyphons  ;  for  its  running  in  vacuo 
was  only  owing  to  the  attradion  of  cohefion,  which 
ads  for  a  final  1  height  ;  becaufe  the  experiment  will 
not  fucceed  in  vacuo,  if  the  fyphon  ufed  for  mercury 
has  its  bend  fix  inches  higher  than  the  orifice  of  the 
Ihortleg,  and  if  the  bend  for  the  fyphon  of  water  be 
two  or  three  feet  high  ;  neither  will  the  lad  mention- 
ed with  mercury  in  the  open  air  anfwer,  if  the  bend  of 
the  fyphon  be  forty  inches  high:  and  in  all  the  ex- 
periments the  bores  of  the  fyphons  muft.be  very  fmalL 

The 
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ii. 


The  figure  of  thefyphon  may  be  varied  at  pleafure, 
(fee  jig.  i.  2.  3.)  provided  only  the  orifice  C  be  below 
the  level  of  the  furface  of  the  water  to  be  drawn  up  ; 
but  dill  the  farther  it  is  diflant  from  it,  the  fafier  will 
the  fluid  be  carried  off.  And  if,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
ilux,  the  orifice  A  be  drawn  out  of  the  fluid,  all  the  li- 
quor in  the  fyphon  will  go  out  at  the  lower  orifice  C  ; 
that  in  the  kg  CB  dragging,  as  it  were,  that  in  the 
ihorter  leg  AB  after  it.  If  a  filled  fyphon  be  fo  difpof- 
ed,  as  that  both  orifices  A  and  C  be  in  the  fame  hori- 
zontal line;  the  fluid  will  remain  pendant  in  each  leg, 
how  unequal  foever  the  length  of  the  legs  may  be. 
•Fluids,  therefore,  in  fyphons,  feem  as  it  were  to  form 
one  continued  body;  fo  that  the  heavier  part  defend- 
ing like  a  chain,  pulls  the  lighter  after  it. 

Upon  the  principle  of  the  fyphon  depend  the  expe- 
riments of  Tantalus 's  cifp,n°  44;  the  Fountain  at  com- 
mand, nc  45;  and  the  inverted  drinking-g/afs,  n°  58.  As 
to  the  lafl  of  thefe,  it  may  be  hereobferved,  that  if  the 
paper  was  put  dry  on  fuch  a  veffel  empty,  it  would 
link  in  the  air,  and  fall  away  even  by  its  own  gravity; 
and  if  put  on  wet,  it  were  to  be  doubted  whether  a 
very  fmall  weight  added  thereto  would  notfeparateit 
from  the  glafs,  fo  inconfiderable  would  the  tenacity  of 
the  water  be  in  this  cafe.  The  paper  therefore  can- 
not be  fuppofed  to  lupport  the  incumbent  weight  of 
water;  and  the  true  caufe  thereof  mufl  be  this  :  The 
bottom  and  lides  of  the  inverted  glafs-veffel  being  ri- 
gid, keep  off"  the  preffure  of  the  air  from  the  fluid 
above,  whereas  it  hath  liberty  of  accefs  and  freely 
acts  thereon  below  :  and  that  it  does  fo,  will  in  part 
appear  to  an  obferver  by  the  concavity  of  the  paper 
underneath.  Could  the  air's  preffure  in  this  cafe  be 
any-how  admitted  through  the  foot  of  the  vefTel  inver- 
ted, without  doubt  the  whole  column  would  defcend 
together.  And  the  like  would  happen  fhould  the  pa- 
per be  removed  ;  but  for  a  different  reafon,  viz.  the 
large  column  of  water  in  the  mug,  being  compofed  of 
many  collateral  ones,  which,  being  difpofed  as  in  a 
bundle,  reft  on  the  paper  wherewith  the  vefTel  is  co- 
vered, as  en  a  common  bafe ;  and  thefe  being  all 
equally  denfe,  and  equally  fluid,  are  all  retained,  and 
continued  of  the  fame  length,  by  the  general  and  uni- 
form preffure  of  the  air  againfl  the  paper  below  ;  and 
fo  long  as  this  continues,  none  of  them  getting  the 
leafl  advantage  over  the  reft,  they  are  all  fuftained  in 
a  body  compact  together.  But  when  the  paper  is  re- 
moved, it  being  fcarce  poflible  to  hold  the  veflel  fo  ex- 
actly level,  but  that  fome  one  or  other  of  thefe  fmaller 
fluid  columns  will  become  longer,  confequently  hea- 
vier, than  thofe  adjacent,  and,  over-balancing  the 
reft,  will  defcend,  and  give  the  lighter  fluid,  the  air, 
leave  to  rife  in  its  place,  even  to  the  top  of  the 
glafs:  the  general  preffure  whereof  being  there  ad- 
mitted, will  foon  caufe  the  reft  of  them  to  move,  and 
the  whole  quantity  will  then  defcend,  feemingly  toge- 
ther. 

Again,  fhould  a  vefTel  be  but  part  filled  with  water, 
the  fame  effect  will  follow  to  a  certain  degree.  For 
inftance,  fuppofe  we  fill  a  long  glafs  half  with  water, 
cover  it  with  paper,  and  turn  it  down  as  before.  Six 
inches  fuppofe  of  water,  endeavouring  to  defcend,  will 
by  its  weight  rarefy  the  air  in  the  glafs  above  it,  per- 
haps a  60th  part  or  more.  The  denfer  air  without 
'will  then overpoife  the  air  rarefied  within;  and  there- 
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fore  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  equal  to  the  diffe-  Hydraulic* 

rence  of  the  two  preffures,  will  in  this  cafe  be  thereby  ' * ' 

buoyed  up  and  fupported.  But  the  air  within  the 
glafs  being  dilated  as  aforefaid,  the  water  fufpended 
muft  be  expected  to  hang  fomething  below  the 
mouth  of  it ;  though  not  enough,  perhaps,  to  over- 
come the  tenacity  of  the  water,  and  make  it  all  de- 
fcend. 

Upon  the  principle  of  the  fyphon  alfowe  may  eafily 
account  for  'uitermitting  or  reciprocating  fprings.  Let 
AA  be  part  of  a  hill,  within  which  there  is  a  cavity 
BB  ;  and  from  this  cavity  a  vein  or  channel  running 
in  the  direction  of  BCDE.  The  rain  that  falls  upon 
the  fide  of  the  hill  will  fink  and  ftrain  through  the 
frnall  pores  and  crannies  G,  G,  G,  G  ;  and  fill  the 
cavity  K  with  water.  When  the  water  rifes  to  the 
level  HHC,  the  vein  BCDE  will  be  filled  to  C,  and 
the  water  will  run  through  CDF  as  through  a  fy- 
phon ;  which  running  will  contiue  until  ihe  cavity 
be  emptied,  and  then  it  will  flop  until  the  cavity  be 
filled  again. 

We  have  feen  that  fluids  led  in  pipes  will  always 
rife  to  the  levelof  the  refervoir  whence  they  are  fup- 
plied  ;  the  rifing  column  being  pufhed  forward,  and 
raifed  by  another  equally  heavy,  at  the  fame  time  en- 
deavouring  to  defcend.  A  like  effect  might  be  ex- 
pected from  jets  of  water  thus  impelled,  did  not  fric 
tion  againft  the  fides  of  the  machines,  and  the  refin- 
ance of  the  air,  both  lateral  and  perpendicular,  gene- 
rally prove  an  abatement,  and  prevent  its  rifing  fo  high 
as  the  head. 

Where  jets  are  executed  in  the  beft  manner,  and 
the  friction  fpoken  of  is  as  much  as  poflible  removed, 
the  impediment  of  the  air  only,  through  which  they 
needs  muft  beat  in  their  rife,  will  caufe  them,  ac- 
cording to  experiment,  to  fall  fhort  of  the  height  of 
the  refervoirs,  in  the  following  proportions,  viz. 
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Jet. 

Reservoir. 

Feet. 

Feet.    Inches. 

5 

5  :  1 

10 

IO  :   4 

15 

15   :  9 

20 

21    :   4 

25 

27  :   1 

30 

33  :  0 

35 

39  :   r 

40 

45  :  4 

45 

51   :  9 

5o 

58  :    4 

55 

65  :    I 

60 

72  :  O 

65 

79   :   I 

70 

86   :   4 

15 

93   :  9 

80 

101   :   4 

85 

109   :   1 

90 

H7  :   0 

95 

125   :    1 

100         1 

153  =  4 

Whence  in  general  it  may  be  obferved  : 

That  as  often  as  a  five-foot  jet  (to  be  taken  in  thefe 

matters  as  a  ftandard,) 

Shall 
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Hydraulics      Shall  be  contained  in  the  height,  of  any  jet  propofed ; 

*~~~ * By  fo  many  inches  multiplied  into  them/elves,  orfijua- 

red, 

The  fut face  of  the  -water  in  the  refervatory  which  ftp- 
plies  it,  ought  to  exceed  that  jet  in  height. 

Thus,  to  obtain  a  jet  of  3ofeit,  which  contains  five 
feet  fix  times,  the  refcrvoir  ought  to  be  36  inches  or 
a  yard  higher;  and  a  jet  of  60  feet  may  be  had  from 
a  head  higher  by  four  times  that  difference,  144  inches, 
or  four  yards.  So  that  jets  done  in  the  bejt  manlier  fall 
Jbort  of  the  heights  of  their  rcferv  atones,  in  a  kind  of 
fub'duplicate  ratio  of  the  heights  to  which  they  rife. 

This  great  dilpn<portion  in  the  rife  of  jets  muft  in 
general  be  owing  to  the  refinance  of  the  air  they  are 
made  to  move  through  ;  which  has  been  mown  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  fquares  of  their  celerities  refpec- 
tively  :  nor  can  the  acceleration  of  the  falling  water 
in  the  pipe,  or  the  retardment  of  the  riling  ftream  by 
the  action  of  gravity,  be  concerned  at  all  in  it ;  fince 
thefeare  probably  adequate,  and  counterbalance  each 
other  every  where  in  the  fame  level. 

The  air's  refinance  being  thus  confiderable,  it  will 
always  be  found  neceflary  to  increafe  the  bore  of  the 
adjutage  or  fpouting  pipe  with  the  height  of  the  refer- 
vatory :  for  if  it  be  too  fmall,  the  riling  ftream  will 
want  fufficient  weight  and  power  to  divide  the  air  ; 
which  being  denfeftnear  the  earth,  a  fmall  ftream  of 
water,  endeavouring  to  mount  to  a  great  height,  will 
be  darned  againft  it  with  fo  great  violence,  as  to  fall 
away  in  a  mill  and  be  wholly  loft.  And  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  the  weightier  any  body  is,  the  greater 
force  it  will  have  when  in  motion  :  fince  an  ounce- 
ball  fired  from  a  mufket,  will  go  much  farther,  and  do 
greater  execution,  than  will  an  equal  weight  of  fhot; 
and  thefe  again  may  be  projected  farther  than  fo  much 
lead  rafped  into  powder  and  fired  off.  A  charge  of 
water  fired  from  a  piltol  would  fcarce  wet  a  paper  at 
the  diftance  of  fix  feet.  Accordingly,  mould  a  calk 
of  water  be  any  where  pierced  with  holes  of  two,  four, 
fix,  eight,  and  twelve  lines  over,  all  in  the  fame  level, 
the  larger  bore  will  always  be  found  to  throw  the  wa- 
ter fartheft. 

It  may  be  of  ufe  here  to  add  Mr  Marriote's  propor- 
tions of  the  bores  of  the  adjutages  and  pipes  of  con- 
duct, who  was  very  converfant  in  thefe  things,  and 
hath  written  very  well  on  this  fubject. 

N.  B.  The  French  divide  their  inch  into  12  equal 
parts,  which  they  call  lines. 

Heights  of    Diameters  of  fit 
Adjutages. 
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whereby  the  jet  is  delivered,  and  the  pipe  conducting  Hydrav.Hc 
it  from  the  head.  In  general,  About  five  times  the  dia-  Engines. 
meter  oj  the  adjutage  jor  jets  under  half  an  inch,  and  fix 
or  f even  times  for  all  above,  will  fize  the  pipes  ofconducl 
pretty  well :  not  but  it  will  always  be  an  error  on  the 
right  fide,  to  have  them  rather  larger  than  in  ftrictnefs 
they  ought  to  be,  that  the  jet  may  always  be  freely 
fupplied  with  water,  and  in  due  time. 

For  a  like  reafon,  if  there  be  occafion  for  a  cock  to 
be  placed  in  any  part  of  the  pipe  of  conduct,  particular 
care  muft  be  taken  that  it  mould  be  there  bigger  in 
proportion,  that  the  water-way  may  not  be  pinched  ; 
but  that  the  cavity  be  left  at  leaft  equal  to  the  bore  of 
the  reft  of  the  pipe. 

The  bore  of  an  adjutage  cannot  be  too  fmooth  or 
true.  Thofe  that  are  cylindrical  are  belt:  thofe  that 
are  bored  conical  worft,  becaufe  of  the  reflections  of 
the  water  from  the  inclined  fides  of  the  machine, 
which  in  the  hurry  of  the  iffuing  ftream  will  in  them 
unavoidably  be  made. 

When  fluids  are  defigned  to  be  raifed  higher  than 
the  fprings  from  whence  they  flow,  forcing  engines 
muft  be  ufed  ;  of  which  and  other  hydraulic  machines, 
we  come  now  to  give  a  particular  account. 


Sect.  V.      Hydraulic  Engines. 
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Refervoirs 

Feet. 

5 
10 

15 

20 

25 
30 
40 
50 
60 
80 
100 


Lines. 

3,  4,5,  or 6 

4,  5,  or  6     - 


or  6- 


6,  or  half  an  inch 

Ditto 

Ditto 

7,  or  8 

8,  or  10 

10,  or  12     

12,  or  14     


Diameters  of  the  Pipes 
of  ConduCt, 


Lines. 

22 

2J 

Inches 

2  7, 

or 

2T 

3°, 

or 

2f 

33> 

or 

H 

36, 

or 

3 

5i, 

or 

4* 

65, 

or 

S\ 

72, 

or 

6 

84, 

or 

7 

96, 

or 

8 

12,  14,  or  15 
Hence  it  may  be  remarked,  that  there  is  a  certain 
and  fit  proportion  to  be  obferved  between  the  adj  utage 


The  pump  is  at  once  the  moft  common  and  moft  Of  pumps, 
ufeful  of  all  the  hydraulic  inftruments.  It  was  firft 
invented  by  Ctefebes,  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria, 
120  B.  C. ;  when  the  air's  prellhre  came  afterwards 
to  be  known,  it  was  much  improved,  and  it  is  now 
brought  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection. 

Ctefebes's  pump  acted  both  byfu&ion  andpullion;  f^xLItf 
and  its  ftructure  and  action  are  as  follow: — Abrafscy-  je  j, 
lindter  ABCD,  furnHhed  with  a  valve  in  L,  is  placed  in 
the  water.  2.  In  this  isfitted  the  embalus  MK,  made 
of  green  wood,  which  will  not  fwell  in  the  water,  and 
adjufted  to  the  apertureof  the  cylinder  with  a  covering 
of  leather,  but  without  any  valve.  In  H  is  fitted  on 
another  tube  NH,  with  a  valve  that  opens  upwards  in 
I.  Now,  the  embulus  EK  being  raifed,  the  water 
opens  the  valve  in  L,  and  rifes  into  the  cavity  of  the 
cylinder  : — and  when  the  fame  embulus  is  again  de- 
preifed,  the  valve  I  is  opened,  and  the  water  driven  up 
through  the  tube  HN.  This  is  the  pump  ufed  among 
the  ancients,  and  that  from  which  the  others  after-, 
mentioned  are  deduced.  Sir  S.  Moreland  has  endea- 
voured to  increafe  its  force  by  lelfening  the  friction  ; 
which  he  has  done  to  good  effect,  infomuch  as  to 
make  it  work  Without  almoft  any  friction  at  all. 

Of  this  pnmp  as  now  ufed  there  are  fimply  three- 
kinds,  viz.  the  fucking,  the  forcing,  and  the  lifting- 
pump.  By  the  two  laft,  water  maybe  raifed  to  any 
J]  eight,  with  an  adequate  apparatus  and  fufficient  pow- 
er :  by  the  former  it  may,  by  the  general  prefiure  of  the 
atmofphereonthefurface  of  the  well-water,  be  raifed 
no  more  than  33  feet,  as  was  before  hinted,  though  in 
practice  it  is  feldom  applied  to  the  railing  it  much 
above  28  ;  becaafe  from  the  variations  obferved  on  the 
barometer,  it  is  apprehended  that  the  air  may,  on  cer- 
tain occafions,  be  fomewhat  lighter  than  33  feet  of" 
water,  and  whenever  that  fhall  happen,  for  want  of 
the  due  counterpoise,  this  pump  may  fail  in.  its  per-, 
formance., 
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The  common  fucking-puwp,  with  which  we  draw 
water  out  of  wells,  is  an  engine  both  pneumatic  and 
hydraulic.  It  conlids  of  a  pipe  open  at  both  ends,  in 
which  is  a  moveable  pidon,  backet,  or  fucker,  as 
monpump.  big  as  the  bore  of  the  pipe  in  that  part  wherein  it 
works  ;  and  is  leathered  round,  fo  as  to  fit  the  bore 
exactly  ;  and  may  be  moved  up  and  down,  without 
fufFering  any  air  to  come  between  it  and  the  pipe  or 
pump-barrel. 

We  (hall  explain  the  condruclion  of  this  and  the 
forcing-pump  by  pictures  of  glafs  models,  in  which 
both  the  action  of  the  piftons  and  motion  of  the  valves 
are  fcen. 

Hold  the  model  DCBL  upright  in  the  veiTel  of  wa- 
ter L,.  the  water  being  deep  enough  to  rife  at  lead  as 
Mate         high  as  from  A  to  I.     The  valve  a  on  the  moveable 
CCXLI.      bucket  G,  and  the  valve  b  on  the  fixed  box  H  (which 
*£•  3-         box  quite  fills  the  bore  of  the  pipe  or  barrel  at  H), will 
each  lie  clofe,  by  iis  own  weight,  upon  the  hole  in  the 
bucket  and  box,  until  the  engine  begins  to  work.  The 
valves  are  madeofbrafs,  and  covered  underneath  with 
leather  for  doling  the  holes  the  more  exactly  :  and  the 
bucket  G  is  raifed  and  deprefled  alternately  by  the 
handle  E  and  rod  D  d,  the  bucket  being  fupported  at 
B  before  the  working  begins. 

Take  hold  of  the  handle  E,  and  thereby  draw  up 
the  bucket  from  B  to  C,  which  will  make  room  for 
the  air  in  the  pump  all  the  way  below  the  bucket  to 
dilate  itfelf,  by  which  its  fpring  is  weakened,  and  then 
its  force  is  not  equivalent  to  the  weight  or  predure  of 
the  outward  air  upon  the  water  in  the  veuel  K  :  and 
therefore,  at  the  fir  It  droke,  the  outward  air  willprefs 
up  the  water  through  the  notched  foot  A,  into  the 
lower  pipe,  about  as  far  astf  :  this  will  condenfe  the 
rarefied  air  in  the  pipe  between  e  and  C  to  the  fame 
date  it  was  in  before  ;  and  then,  as  its  fpring  within 
the  pipe  is  equal  to  the  force  or  prelTure  of  the  out- 
ward air,  the  water  will  rife  no  higher  by  the  firlt 
ftroke  ;  and  the  valve  b,  which  was  raifed  a  little  by 
the  dilation  of  the  air  in  the  pipe,  will  fall,  and  dop 
the  hole  in  the  box  H  ;  and  the  furface  of  the  water 
will  (land  at  c.  Then  deprefs  the  pifton  or  bucket  from 
C  toB;  and  as  the  air  in  the  part  B  cannot  get  back 
again  through  the  valve  b,  it  will  (as  the  bucket  de- 
fcends)  raife  the  valve  a,  and  fo  make  its  way  through 
the  upper  part  of  the  barrel  d  into  the  open  air.  But 
upon  railing  the  bucket  G  a  fecond  time,  the  air  be- 
tween it  and  the  water  in  the  lower  pipe  at  a,  will  be 
again  left  at  liberty  to  fill  a  larger  (pace  ;  and  fo  its 
fpring  being  again  weakened,  theprellure  of  the  out- 
ward air  on  the  water  in  the  veflel  K  will  force  more 
water  up  into  the  lower  pipe  from  e  to  f;  and  when 
the  bucket  is  at  its  greatefl  height  C,  the  lower  valve 
b  will  fall,  and  flop  the  hole  in  the  box  H  as  before. 
At  the  next  (troke  of  the  bucket  or  pifton,  the  water 
will  rife  through  the  box  H  towards  B  ;  and  then  the 
valve  b,  which  was  raifed  by  it,  will  fall  when  the 
bucket  G  is  at  its  greatefl  height.  Upon  depreffing 
the  bucket  again,  the  water  cannot  be  puihed  back 
through  the  valve  b,  which  keeps  clofe  upon  the  hole 
whilft  the  piitondefcends.  And  upon  railing  the  pifton 
again,  the  outward  prcinirc  of  the  air  will  force  the 
water  up  through  H,  where  it  will  raife  the  valve,  and 

Upon  the  next  depreflicn  of 
down  into  the  water  in  the 
4 


follow  the  bucket  to  C 
the  bucket  G,  it  will  go 


barrel  B  ;   and  as  the  water  cannot  be  driven  back  Hydraulic 
through  the  now  clofe  valve  b,  it  will  raife  the  valve  a    Lnginjs.' 
as  the  bucket  defcends,  and  will  be  lifted  up  by  the  '      ^— "* 
bucket  when  it  is  next  raifed.     And  now  the  whole 
fpace  below  the  bucket  being  full,  the  water  above  it 
cannot  fink  when  it  is  next  deprelfed;  but  upon  its 
depreflion,  the  valve  will  rife  to  let  the  bucket  go 
down;  and  when  it  is  quite  down,  the  valve  a  will  fall 
by  its  weight,  and  flop  the  hole  in  the  bucket.  When 
the  bucket  is  next  raifed,  all  the  water  above  it  will 
be  lifted  up,  and  begin  to  run  off  by  the  pipe  F.     And 
thus,  by  raifing  and  depreffing  the  bucket  alternately, 
there  is  dill  more  water  raifed  by  it  ;  which  getting 
above  the  pipe  F,  into  the  wide  top  I,  will  fupply  the 
pipe,  and  make  it  run  with  a  continued  ftream. 

So  at  every  time  the  bucket  is  raifed,  the  valve  b 
rifes,  and  the  valve  a  falls;  and  at  every  time  the  buc- 
ket is  deprened,  the  valve  b  falls,  and  a  rifes. 

As  it  is  the  prel'fure  of  the  air  or  atmofphere  which 
caufes  the  water  to  rife  and  follow  the  pifton  or  buc- 
ket G  as  it  is  drawn  up  ;  and  fince  a  column  of  water 
33  feet  high  is  of  equal  weight  with  as  thick  a  column 
of  the  atmofphere  from  the  earth  to  the  very  top  of 
the  air ;  therefore  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  pi- 
fton or  bucket  from  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the 
well  mull  always  be  lefs  than  33  feet ;  othewifc  the 
water  will  never  get  above  the  bucket.  But  when  the 
height  is  lefs,  the  prefl'ure  of  the  atmofphere  will  be 
greater  than  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the  pump,  and 
will  therefore  raife  it  above  the  bucket :  and  when  the 
water  has  once  got  above  the  bucket,  it  maybe  lifted 
thereby  to  any  height,  if  the  rod  D  be  made  long 
enough,  and  a  fufficient  degree  of  ftrength  be  employ-' 
ed  to  raife  it  with  the  weight  of  the  water  above  the 
bucket. 

The  force  required  to  work  a  pump,  will  be  as  the 
height  to  which  the  water  is  raifed,  and  as  thefquare 
of  the  diameter  of  the  pump  bore  in  that  part  where 
the  pifton  works.  So  that  if  two  pumps  be  of  equal 
heights,  and  one  of  them  be  twice  as  wide  in  the  bore 
as  the  other,  the  wideft  will  raife  four  times  as  much 
Water  as  the  narrowed  ;  and  will  therefore  require 
four  times  as  much  drength  to  work  it. 

The  widenefs  or  narrownefs  of  the  pump,  in  any 
other  part  belides  that  in  which  the  pidon  works,  does 
not  make  the  pump  either  more  or  lefs  difficult  to 
work,  except  what  difference  may  arife  from  the  fric- 
tion of  the  water  in  the  bore;  which  is  always  greater 
in  a  narrower  bore  than  in  a  wide  one,  becaufe  of  the 
greater  velocity  of  the  water. 

The  pump-rod  is  never  raifed  directly  by  fuch  a 
handle  as  E  at  the  top,  but  by  means  of  a  lever,  whofe 
longer  arm  (at  the  end  of  which  the  power  is  applied) 
generally  exceeds  the  length  of  the  (Sorter  arm  five  or 
fix  times;  and,  by  that  means,  it  gives  five  or  fix 
times  as  much  advantage  to  the  power.  Upon  thefe 
principles,  it  will  be  eafy  to  find  the  dimenlions  of  a 
pump  that  (hall  work  with  a  given  force,  and  draw  wa- 
ter from  any  given  depth.  But  as  thefe  calculations 
have  been  generally  neglected  by  pump-makers  (either 
for  want  of  (kill  or  indudry),the  following  table  was 
calculated  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr  Booth  for  their  be- 
nefit. In  this  calculation,  he  fuppofed  the  handle  of 
the  pump  to  be  aleverincreafing  the  power  five  times; 
and- had  often  found  that  a  man  can  work  a  pump  four 
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Hydraulic  inches  diameter  and  30  feet  high,  and  discharge  2  7t 
Engines,  gallons  of  water  (Engtiih  wine-meafure)  in  a  minute. 
~~ "*  Now,  if  it  be  required  to  find  the  diameter  of  a  pump 
that  (hall  raife  water  with  the  fame  eafe  from  any 
other  height  above  the  furface  of  the  •mil;  look  for 
that  height  in  the  firft  column,  and  over  againftit  in 
the  fecund  you  have  the  diameter  or  width  of  the 
pump,  and  in  the  third  you  rind  the  quantity  of  wa- 
ter which  a  man  of  ordinary  ftrength  can  difcharge  in 
a  minute. 
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The  forci ng-pump  raifes  water  through  the  box  H 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fucking  pump  does,  when 
the  plunger  or  pifton  £  is  lifted  up  by  the  rod  D  d. 
But  this  plunger  has  no  hole  through  it,  to  let  the  wa- 
ter in  the  barrel  BC  get  above  it,  when  it  is  deprefTed 
to  B>  and  the  valve  b  (which  rofe  by  the  afcent  of  the 
water  through  the  box  H  when  the  plunger  £  was 
drawn  up)  falls  down  and  flops  the  hole  in  H,  the 
moment  that  the  plunger  is  raifed  to  its  greatefl 
height.  Therefore,  as  the  water  between  the  plunger 
g  and  box  H  can  neither  get  through  the  plunger  up- 
on its  defcent,  nor  back  again  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  pump  L  *,  but  has  a  free  paflage  by  the  cavity 
around  H  into  the  pipe  MM,  which  opens  into  the 
air-veflel  KK  at  P  ;  the  water  is  forced  through  the 
pipe  MM  by  the  defcent  of  the  plunger,  and  driven 
into  the  air-veflel ;  and  in  running  up  through  the 
pipe  at  P,  it  opens  the  valve  a  ;  which  fhuts  at  the 
moment  the  plunger  begins  to  be  raifed,  becaufe  the 
action  of  the  water  againft  the  under  fide  of  the  valve 
then  ceafes. 

The  water,  being  thus  forced  into  the  air  veflel  KK 

by  repeated  ftrokes  of  the  plunger,  gets  above  the 

lower  end  of  the  pipe  GKI,  and  then  begins  to  con- 

denfe  the  air  in  the  veflel  KK.     For,  as  the  pipe  GH 
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is  fixed  air-tight  into  the  veflel  below  F,  and  the  air 
has  no  way  to  get  out  of  the  veflel  bat  through  the 
mouth  of  the  pipe  at  I,  and  cannot  geto.it  when  the 
mouLh  I  is  covered  with  water,  and  is  more  and  more 
condenfed  as  the  water  rifes  upon  the  pipe,  the  air 
then  begins  t«  act  forcibly  by  its  fpring  againft  the 
furface  of  the  water  at  H  :  and  thiiaction  drives  the 
water  up  through  the  pipe  1HGF,  from  whence  it 
fpouts  in  a  jet  S  to  a  great  height  ;  and  is  fupplied  b/ 
alternately  railing  and  depreiling  of  the  plunger  g . 
which  conftantly  forces  the  water  that  it  raifes  through 
the  valve  H,  along  the  pipe- MM;,  into  the  air-velfd 
KK. 

The  higher  that  the  furface  of  the  water  H  is  raifed 
in  the  air- veflel,  the  lefs  fpace  will  the  air  be  conden- 
fed into  which  before  filled  that  veflel  ;  and  therefore 
the  force  of  its  fpring  will  be  fo  much  the  ftronger  up- 
on the  water,  and  will  drive  it  with  the  greater  force 
through  the  pipe  at  F  :  and  as  the  fpring  of  the  air 
continues  whilit  the  plunger  £  is  riling,  the  ftream  or 
jet  S  will  be  uniform,  as  long  as  the  action  of  the 
plunger  continues ;  and  when  the  valve  b  opens,  to  let 
the  water  follow  the  plunger  upward,  the  valve  a  fhuts, 
to  hinder  the  water,  which  is  forced  into  the  air-veflel, 
from  running  back  by  the  pipe  MM  into  the  barrel  of 
the  pump. 

If  there  was  no  air-veflel  to  this  engine,  the  pipe 
GHI  would  be  joined  to  the  pipe  MMN  at  P  ;  and 
then  the  jet  S  would  flop  every  time  the  plunger  is 
raifed,  and  run  only  when  the  plunger  is  deprefled. 

Q{  lifilng-p tempi  there  are  feveral  forts  ;  the  moftThe  lifting 
common  is  thus  conftrufted.     A  B  is  the  barrel,  fixed  P"mf- 
in  the  frame  K1LM ;  which  is  alio  fixed  immoveable,  CC^XIX- 
with  the  lower  part  in  the  water  that  is  to  be  pumped  g     j« 
up.     GE(^HO  is  a  frame  with  two  ftremg  iron  rods, 
moveable  through  holts  in  the  upper  and  lower  parts 
of  the  pump,  IK  and  LM.     In  the  bottom  of  this 
frame  is  fixed  an  inverted  pifton  BD,  with  its  bucket 
and  valve  nppermoft  at  D.     From  the  top  of  the  bar- 
rel there  goes  off  a  part  KH,  either  fixed  to  the  bar- 
rel, or  moveable  by  a  ball  and  focket  (as  here  re- 
prefented  at   F)  ;    but  in  either  cafe  fo  very  exact 
and  tight,  that  no  water  or  air  can  poffibly  get  ifito 
the  barrel,  as  that  would  prevent  the  effect  of  the 
pump.     In  this  part,  at  C,  is  fixed  a  valve  opening 
upward. 

When  the  pifton  frame  is  thruft  down  into  the  wa- 
ter, the  pifton  D  will  defcend,  and  the  water  beneath 
it  rufh  up  through  the  valve  at  D,  and  got  above  the 
pifton  ;  where,  upon  the  frame's  being  lifted  up,  the 
pifton  will  force  the  water  through  the  valve  C,  into 
the  ciftern  P,  there  to  run  off  by  the  fpout.  It  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  this  fort  of  pump  mnft  be  fet  fo 
far  in  the  water,  that  the  pifton  may  play  below  its 
furface.  It  appears  by  the  above  defcription,  that 
this  is  only  a  different  manner  of  conftructing  a  for- 
cing-pump. 

By  means  of  forcing-pumps,  water  may  be  raifed 
to  any  height  above  the  level  of  a  river  or  fpring  ;  and 
machines  may  be  contrived  to  work  thefe  pumps,  ei- 
ther by  a  running  ftream,  a  fall  of  water,  or  by  horfes. 
An  inftance  in  each  fort  will  be  fufficient  to  mow  the 
method. 

1.  By  a  running  ftream,  or  a  fall  of  water.  Let 
A  A  be  a  wheel,  turned  by  the  fall  of  water  tiH  ;  and  jj^7T 
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have  any  number  of  cranks  (fuppofe  fix)  as  C,  D,  E, 
F,  G,  H,  on  its  axis,  according  to  the  ftrengthof  the 
fall  of  water,  and  the  height  to  which  the  water  is  in- 
tended to  be  raifed  by  the  engine.  As  the  wheel  turns 
round,  thefe  cranks  move  the  levers,  c,  d,  e,f,g,  h,  up 
and  down,  by  the  iron  rods  /,  k,  /,  w,  ;/,  o  -,  which  al- 
ternately raife  and  deprefs  the  piltons  by  the  other  iron 
rods/>,  q,  r,f,  t,  u,  w,  x,y,  in  12  pumps  ;  nine  where- 
of, as  L,  M,  N,  O,  P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  appear  in  the 
plate  ;  theother  three  being  hid  behind  the  workat  V. 
And  as  pipes  may  go  from  all  thefe  pumps,  to  con- 
vey the  water  (drawn  up  by  them  to  a  fmall  height) 
into  a  clofe  ciftern,  from  which  the  main  pipe  pro- 
ceeds, the  water  will  be  forced  into  this  ciftern  by  the 
defcent  of  the  piflons.  And  as  each  pipe,  going  from 
its  refpective  pump  into  the  ciftern,  has  a  valve  at  its 
end  in  the  ciftern,  thefe  valves  will  hinder  the  return  of 
the  water  by  the  pipes  ;  and  therefore,  when  the  ci- 
Jtern  is  once  full,  each  pifton  upon  its  defcent  will 
force  the  water  (conveyed  into  the  ciftern  by  a  former 
ftroke)  up  the  main  pipe,  to  the  height  the  engine  was 
intended  to  raife  it :  which  height  depends  upon  the 
quantity  raifed,  and  the  power  that  turns  the  wheel. 
"When  the  power  upon  the  wheel  isleflenedby  any  de- 
feat of  the  quantity  of  water  turning  it,  a  proportion- 
able number  of  the  pumps  may  be  laid  afide,  by  difen- 
gaging  their  rods  from  the  vibrating  levers. 

This  figure  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  engine  erected 
at  Blenheim  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  by  the  late 
ingenious  Mr  Alderfea.  The  water-wheel  is  i\  feet 
in  diameter,  according  to  Mr  Switzer's  account  in  his 
Hydraulics. 

When  fuch  a  machine  is  placed  in  a  ftream  that 
runs  upon  a  fmall  declivity,  the  motion  of  the  levers 
and  action  of  the  pumps  will  be  but  flow  :  fince  the 
wheel  muft  go  once  round  for  each  ftroke  of  the 
pumps.  But  when  there  is  a  large  body  of  flow  run- 
ning water,  a  cog  or  fpur-wheel  may  be  placed  upon 
each  fide  of  the  water-wheel  AA,  upon  its  axis,  to 
turn  a  trundle  upon  each  fide  ;  the  cranks  being  upon 
the  axis  of  the  trundle.  And  by  proportioning  the 
cog-wheels  to  the  trundles,  the  motion  of  the  pumps 
may  be  made  quicker,  according  to  the  quantity  and 
itrength  of  the  water  upon  the  firft  wheel ;  which 
may  be  as  great  as  the  workman  pleafes,  according  to 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  float-boards  or  wings 
of  the  wheel.  In  the  fame  manner  the  engine  for 
raifing  water  at  London-bridge  is  conftructed. 

The  wheels  of  the  London-bridge  water-works  are 
placed  under  the  arches  of  the  bridge,  and  moved  by 
the  common  ftream  of  the  tide-water  of  the  river.  A  B 
the  axle-tree  of  the  water-wheel  is  nineteen  feet  long, 
and  three  feet  in  diameter ;  in  which  C,  D,  E,  F, 
are  four  fets  of  arms,  eight  in  each  place,  on  which 
are  fixed  G  G  G  G,  four  fets  or  rings  of  felloes  twen- 
ty feet  in  diameter,  and  the  floats  HHHH  fourteen 
feet  longj,  and  ei^teen  inches  deep,  being  about 
twenty-fix  in  number.  The  wheel  lies  with  its  two 
gudgeons,  or  centre  pins,  A,  B,  upon  two  brafles  in 
the  pieces  MN,  which  are  two  great  levers,  whofe 
fulcrum  or  prop  is  an  arched  piece  of  timber  I* ;  the 
levers  being  made  circular  on  their  lower  fides  to  an 
arch  of  the  radius  M  O,  and  kept  in  their  places  by 
two  arching  ftuds  fixed  ia  the  ftock  L,  through  two 
mortoifes  in  the  lever  MN.  The  wheel  is  by  thefe  le- 
vers made  to  rife  and  fall  with  the  tide  in  the  following 


manner.  The  levers  M  N  are  fixteen  feet  long  ;  from  Hydraulic 
M  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  to  O  the  gudgeon  of  Engines, 
the  water-wheel,  fix  feet ;  and  from  O  to  the  arch 
at  N,  ten  feet.  To  the  bottom  of  the  arch  N  is  fixed 
a  ftrong  triple  chain  P,  made  after  the  fafhion  of  a 
watch-chain,  but  the  links  arched  to  a  circle  of  one 
foot  diameter,  having  notches  or  teeth  to  take  hold  of 
the  leaves  of  a  pinion  of  caft  iron  O,  ten  inches  dia- 
meter, with  eight  teeth  in  it  moving  on  an  axis.  The 
other  loofe  end  of  this  chain  has  a  large  weight  hang- 
ing at  it  to  help  to  counterpoife  the  wheel,  and  pre- 
ferve  the  chain  from  Aiding  on  the  pinion.  On  the 
fame  axis  is  fixed  a  cog-wheel  R,  fix  feet  diameter, 
with  forty-eight  cogs.  To  this  is  applied  a  trundle, 
or  pinion  S  of  fix  rounds  or  teeth  ;  and  upon  the  fame 
axis  is  fixed  T,  a  cog-wheel  of  fifty-one  cogs,  into 
which  the  trundle  V  of  fix  rounds  works,  on  whofe 
axis  is  a  winch  or  windlafs  W,  by  which  one  man  with 
the  two  windlafles  raifes  or  lets  down  the  wheel  as  there 
is  occafion.  And  becaufe  the  fulcrums  of  thefe  levers 
M  N  are  in  the  axis  of  the  trundle  K,  viz.  at  M  or 
X,  in  what  fituation  foevcr  the  wheel  is  raifed  or  let 
down,  the  cog-wheel  I,  I,isalwaysequidiftantfromM, 
and  works  or  geers  truly.  By  means  of  this  machine 
the  ftrength  of  an  ordinary  man  will  raife  about  fifty 
ton  weight. 

I,  I,  is  a  cog-wheel  fixed  near    the  end   of  the 
great  axis  eight  feet  diameter,  and  forty-four  cogs 
working  into  a  trundle  K,  of  four  feet  and  an  half 
diameter,  and  twenty  rounds,  whofe  axis  or  fpindlcis 
of  caft  iron  four  inches  in  diameter,  lying  in  brafles 
at  each  end  as  at  X.     ZZ  is  a  quadruple  crank  of  caft 
iron,  the  metal  being  fix  inches  fquarc,  each  of  the 
necks  being  turned  one  foot  from  the  centre,  which  is 
fixed  in  bralfes  at  each  end  in  two  headftocks  faftened 
down  by  caps.     One  end  of  this  crank  at  Y  is  placed 
clofs  abutting  to  the  end  of  the  axle-tree  X,  where 
they  are  at  thofe  ends  fix  inches  diameter,  each  having 
a  flit  in  the  ends  where  an  iron  wedge  is  put  one  half 
into  the  end  X,  the  other  half  into  Y,  by  means  of 
which  the  axis  X  turns  about  the  crank  ZZ.  The  four 
necks  of  the  crank  have  each  an  iron  fpearor  rod  fixed 
at  their  upper  ends  to  the  refpective  libra  or  lever, 
a  1,  2,  3,  4,  within  three  feet  at  the  end.     Thefe 
levers  are  twenty-four  feet  long,  moving  on  centres  in 
the  frame  b  b  b  b  ;  at  the  end  of  which,  at  c  1,  2,  3,  4, 
are  joined  four  rods  with  their  forcing  plugs  working 
into  d  1,  2,  3,  4,  four  caft  iron  cylinders  four  feet 
three  quarters  long,  feven  inches  bore  above  and  nine 
below  wh  ere  the  valves  lie,  faftened  by  fcr  ewed  flanch- 
es  over  the  four  holes  of  a  hollow  trunk  of  caft  iron, 
having  four  valves  in  it  juft  over  e  t  e  e,  at  the  joining 
on  of  the  bottom  of  the  barrels  or  cylinders,  and  at  one 
end  a  fucking  pipe  and  grate  /going  into  the  water, 
which  fupplies  all  the  four  cylinders  alternately.  .. 

From  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinders  d  1,  d  2,  d  3, 
d  4,  come  out  necks  turning  upward  arch-wife,  as 
g  g  g  g>  whofe  upper  parts  are  caft  with  flanches  to 
fcrew  up  to  the  trunk  h  h  h  h  ;  which  neckshave  bores 
of  feven  inches  diameter,  and  holes  in  the  trunk  above 
communicating  with  them,  at  which  joining  are  placed 
four  valves.  The  trunk  is  caft  with  four  bofTes  or  pro- 
tuberances ftanding  out  againft  the  valves  to  give  room 
for  their  opening  and  fhutting  ;  and  on  the  upper  fide 
are  four  holes  flopped  with  plugs  to  take  out  on  occa- 
fion to  cleanfe  the  valves.     One  end  of  this  trunk  is 

flopped 
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Hydraulic  Hopped  by  a  plug  *.     To  the  other  iron  pipes  are  join- 
Engines.   ej  as  t  2,  by  Ranches,  through  which  the  water  is  for- 
ced up  to  any  height  or  place  required. 

Be  tides  thefe  four  forcers  there  are  four  more  placed 
at  the  other  ends  of  the  librse,  or  levers  (not  Ihown  here 
to  avoid  confuiion,  but  to  be  feen  on  the  left  hand), 
the  rods  being  fixed  at  a  1,  2,  3,  4,  working  in  four 
fuch  cylinders,  with  their  parts  dd,  &c.  e  e,f,gg,  and 
i,  as  before  defcribed,  ftanding  near  k  k. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  wheel  (at  B)  is  placed  all 
the  fame  fort  of  work  as  at  the  end  A  is  defcribed,  viz. 
The  cog-wheel  I.         The  four  levers  ac,ac,  &c. 
The  trundle  K.  8  forcing  rods  ad,  ad,  &c. 

ThefpindleX.  8  Cylinders  d e,  d  e,  &c. 

The  crank  Y,  Z.  4  Trunks  fuch  as  e  e,  h  h. 

The  fucking  pipes/1    a  Forcing  pipes  as /. 
So  that  one  lingle  wheel  works  16  pumps. 
All  which  work  could  not  be  drawn  in  one  perfpec-- 
tive  view  without  making  it  very  much  confufed. 

MrBeighton,  who  has  defcribed  the  ftructure  and 
operation  of  this  engine  (fee  Phil.  Trlnf.  abr.  vol.  vi. 
p.  358.)  has  calculated  the  quantity  of  water  raifed  by 
it  in  a  given  time.  In  the  firlt  arch  next  the  city  there 
is  one  wheel  with  double  woik  of  fixteen  forcers  ;  and 
in  the  third  arch  one  wheel  with  double  work  at  one 
end  and  fingle  at  the  other,  having  twelve  forcers;  a 
fecond  wheel  in  the  middle  having  eight  forcers,  and 
a  third  wKeel  with  fixteen  :  fo  that  there  are  in  all 
iifty-two  forcers;  one  revolution  of  a  wheel  produces 
in  every  forcer  2'T  ftrokes ;  fo  that  one  turn  of  the 
four  wheels  makes  114  ftrokes.  When  the  driver  ads 
with  moil  advantage,  the  wheels  go  fix  times  round  in 
a  minute,  and  but  44.  at  middle  water  :  hence  the  num- 
ber of  ftrokesin  a  minute  are  684;  and  as  the  ftrokeis 
34  feet  in  a  feven  inch  bore,  it  raifes  three  ale  gal- 
lons ;  and  all  raife  per  minute  2052  ale  gallons;  /'.  e. 
123 1 20  gallons  =1954  hogfheads  per  hour,  and  at  the 
rate  of  46896  hogfheads  in  a  day,  to  the  height  of 
120  feet.  Such  is  the  utmofh  quantity  they  can  raife, 
iuppofing  that  there  were  no  imperfections  or  lofs  at 
all;  but  Mr  Beighton  infers,  from  experiments  per- 
formed 011  engines  whofe  parts  were  large  and  excel- 
lently conftructcd,  that  they  will  lofe  one  fifth  and 
fometimes  one  fourth  of  the  calculated  quantity.  F.or 
an  eftimate  of  the  power  by  which  the  wheels  are 
moved,  fee  Phil.  Tranf.  ubi  fupra. 

Mr  Beighton  obferves,  that  though  thefe  water- 
works may  juflly  be  efleemed  as  good  as  any  in  Europe, 
yet  fome*  things  might  be  altered  much  for  the  better. 
If  (he  fays),  inflead  of  fixteen  forcers-,  they  worked 
only  eight,  the  ftroke  might  be  five  feet  in  each  forcer, 
which  would  draw  "much  more  water  with  the  fame 
power  in  the  wheel  ;  becaufe  much  water  is  loft  by 
the  too  frequent  opening  and  fhutting  of  the  valves; 
and  that  the  bores  that  cany  off  the  water  from  the 
forcers  are  too  fmall ;  and  that  they  fhould  be  near 
nine  inches  in  diameter.  This  objection  Dr  Defagu- 
liers  fay  s  is  of  no  force,  uulefs  the  velocity  of  the  piftons 
was  very  great ;  but  here  the  velocity  of  the  water 
paffing  through  the  bores  is  much  lefs  than  two  feet 
in  a  fecond.  This  laft  writer  obferves,  that  a  triple 
crank  diftribntes  the  power  better  than  a  quadruple 
one.  He  adds,  that  forcers  made  with  thin  leather 
tanned,  of  about  the  thicknefs  of  the  upper-leather  of 
a  countryman's  fhoe,  would  be  much  better  than  thole 


of  the  ftiff  leather  commonly  ufed.  Dr  Defagulicrs  Hydraulic 
has  formed  a  comparifon  of  the  powers  of  this  engine  ^Engmes.^ 
with  thofe  of  the  famous  machine  at  Marly.  Eili- 
mating  the  quantity  of  water  merely  raifed  by  tv-fe 
machines,  the  former  raifes  almoft  twice  and  a  quarter 
as  much  as  the  latter  ;  but  confidering  that  the  Lon- 
don bridge  water-works  raife  this  water  but  120  feet 
high,  and  that  the  Marly  engine  raifes  its  water  $33 
feet  high,  he  deduces  from  a  calculation  formed  on 
thefe  different  heights,  and  on  the  difference  of  the 
fall  of  water  on  both  engines,  this  conclufion,  viz. 
that  the  effect  of  the  four  wheels  at  London-bridge  is 
three  times  greater  than  that  of  four  of  the  wheels  at 
Marly. 

The  engine  at  London-bridge  was  put  up  by  Mr 
Sorocold  towards  the  beginning  of  this  century :  the 
contrivance  for  railing  and  falling  the  water-wheel  was 
the  invention  of  Mr  Hadley,  who  put  up  the  firft  of 
that  kind  at  Worcefter,  for  which  he  obtained  a  pa- 
tent. 33 

ABCD  is  a  wheel  turned  by  water  according  to  the  A-  quadru- 
order  of  the  letters.     On  the  horizontal  axis  are  four  ?'c.  Pun,l»- 
fmall  wheels,  toothed  almoft  half  round  ;  and  the  parts  raifingTva- 
of  their  edges  on  which  there  are  no  teeth  are  cut  ter> 
down  fo  as  to  be  even  with  the  bottoms  of  the  teeth  Plate 
where  they  ftand.  cexxxix. 

The  teeth  of  thefe  four  wheels  take  alternately  in-  %•  .*■ 
to  the  teeth  of  four  racks,  which  hang  by  two  chains 
over  the  pullies  Q^  and  L ;  and  to  the  lower  ends  of 
thefe  racks  there  arc  four  iron  rods  fixed,  which  go 
down  into  the  four  forcing-pumps,  S,  R,  M,  and  N. 
And,  as  the  wheels  turn,  the  racks  and  pump-rods  are 
alternately  moved  up  and  down. 

Thus  fuppofe  the  wheel  G  has  pulled  down  the  rack 
I,  and  drawn  up  the  rack  K  by  the  chain  :  as  the  laft 
tooth  of  G  juft  leaves  the  uppermoft  tooth  of  I,  the 
firft  tooth  of  H  is  ready  to  take  into  the  lowermoft 
tooth  of  the  rack  K,  and  pull  it  down  as  far  as  the 
teeth  go  ;  and  then  the  rack  I  is  pulled  upward  thro' 
the  whole  fpace  of  its  teeth,  and  the  wheel  G  is  ready 
to  take  hold  of  it,  and  pull  it  down  again,  and  fo 
draw  up  the  other — In  the  fame  manner,  the  wheels 
E  and  F  work  the  racks  O  and  P. 

Thefe  four  wheels  are  fixed  on  the  axle  of  the  great 
wheel  in  fuch  a  manner,  with  refpect  to  the  pofitions 
of  their  teeth,  that,  whilft  they  continue  turning  round, 
there  is  never  one  inftant  of  time  in  which  on  e  or  other 
of  the  pump-rods  is  not  going  down  and  forcing  the 
water.  So  that,  in  this  engine,  there  is  no  occafion 
for  having  a  general  air-veffel  to  all  the  pumps,  to  pro- 
cure a  conftant  ftream  of  water  flowing  from  the  up- 
per end  of  the  main  pipe. 

From  each  of  thefe  pumps,  near  the  loweft  end,  in 
the  water,  there  goes  off  a  pipe,  with  a  valve  on  its 
fartheft  end  from  the  pump  ;  and  thefe  ends  of  the 
pipes  all  enter  one  clofe  box,  into  which  they  de- 
liver the  water  :  and  into  this  box  the  lower  end  of 
the  main  conduct  pipe  is  fixed.  So  that,  as  the  wa- 
ter is  forced  or  pulhed  into  the  box,  it  is  alfo  pnflied 
up  by  the  main  pipe  to  the  height  that  it  is  intended  to 
be  raifed.  . 

2.  Where  a  ftream  or  fall  of  water  cannot  be  had,  a  pump- 
and  gentlemen  want  to  have  water  raifed,  and  brought  enjine  to 
to  their  houfes  from  a  rivulet  or  fpring  ;  this  may  be  go  by 
effected  by  Vhorfe-engine,    working  three  forcing-  horfes, 

C  2  pumps, 
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Hydraulic    pumps  which  Hand  in  a  refcrvoir  filled  by  the  fpring 
Engines.     (>r  rivulet.-  the  piftons  being  moved  up  and  down  in 
Plate  tne  pumps  by  means  of  a  triple  crank  ABC,  which, 

CCXLI.  as  >t  is  turned  round  by  the  trundle  G,  raifes  and  de- 
fig.  6.  prelfes  the  rods  D,  £,  F.  If  the  wheel  has  three 
times  as  many  cogs  as  the  trundle  hasftaves  or  rounds, 
the  trundle  and  cranks  will  make  three  revolutions  for 
every  one  of  the  wheel :  and  as  each  crank  will  fetch 
a  ftroke  in  the  time  it  goes  round,  the  three  cranks 
will  make  nine  ftrokes  tor  every  turn  of  the  great 
wheel. 

The  cranks  Ihould  be  made  of  call  iron^  becaufe 
that  will  not  bend  ;  and  they  fhould  each  make  an 
angle  of  120  with  both  of  the  others,  as  at  a,  b,  c ; 
which  is  (as  it  were)  a  view  of  their  radii  in  looking 
endwife  at  the  axis  :  and  then  there  will  be  always  one 
or  other  of  them  going  downward,  which  will  puih  the 
water  forward  with  a  continued  ftream  into  the  main 
pipe.  For  when  b  is  almoft  at  its  loweft  lituation, 
and  is  therefore  jtut  beginning  to  lofe  its  adtion  upon 
the  pifton  which  it  moves,  c  is  beginning  to  move 
downward,  which  will  by  its  pillon  continue  the 
propelling  force  upon  the  water:  and  when  c  is  come 
down  to  the  position  of  b,  a  will  be  in  the  polilion 
©f  c. 

The  more  perpendicularly  the  pifton  rods  move  up 
and  down  in  the  pumps,  the  freer  and  better  will  their 
ftrokes  be  :  but  a  little  deviation  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar will  not  be  material.     Therefore,  when  the  pump- 
rods  D,  E,  and  F,  go  down  into  a  deep  well,  they 
may  be  moved  directly  by  the  cranks,  as  is  done  in  a 
very  good  horfe-engine  of  this  fort  at  the  late  Sir 
James  Creed's  at  Greenwich,  which  forces  up  water 
about  64  feet  from  a  well  under  ground,  to  a  refervoir 
on  the  top  of  his  houfe.     But  when  the  cranks  are  on- 
ly at  a  fmall  height  above  the  pumps,  the  piftons  mufl 
be  moved  by  vibrating  levers  as  in  the  above  engine 
at  Blenheim  :  and  the  longer  the  levers  are,  the  near- 
$5        er  will  the  ftrokes  be  to  a  perpendicular. 
A  calcula-       Let  us  fuppofe,  that  in  fuch  an  engine  as  Sir  James 
tionofthe  Creed's,  the  great  wheel  is  12  feet  diameter,    the 
quantity  of  truIlc}le  4  feet,  and  the  radius  or  length  of  each  crank 
water  t  at  ^  inches,  working  a  pifton  in  its  pump.     Let  there  be 
fed  by  a      three  pumps  in  all,  and  the  bore  of  each  pump  be  four 
horfe  en-   .inches  diameter.     Then,  if  the  great  wheel  has  three 
giu^.  times  as  many  cogs  as  the  trundle  has  Haves,  the  trun- 

dle and  cranks  will  go  three  times  round  for  each  re- 
volution of  the  horfes  and  wheel,  and  the  three  cranks 
will  make  nine  lhokcsof  the  pumps  in  that  time,  each 
ftroke  being  eighteen  inches  (or  double  the  length  of 
the  crank) in  a  four-inch  bore.  Let  the  diameter  of  the 
horfc-walk  be  18  feet,  and  the  perpendicular  height 
to  which  the  water  is  raifed  above  the  furface  of  the 
well  be  64  feet. 

If  the  horfes  go  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour 
(which  is  very  moderate  walking)  they  will  turn  the 
great  wheel  187  times  round  in  an  hour. 

In  each  turn  of  the  wheel  the  piftons  make  nine 
ftrokes  in  the  pumps,  which  amount  to  1683  in  an 
hour. 

Kach  fbroke  raifes  a  column  of  water  18  inches  long 
and  four  inches  thick,  in  the  pump-barrels ;  which  co- 
lumn, upon  the  defcent  of  the  pifton,  is  forced  into 
the  main  pipe,  whofe  perfendicukr  altitude  above  the 
&rfac«  of  the  well  is  64  f  set. 


Now,  lince  a  column  of  water  18  fnch.es  long,  and  Hydraulic 
4  inches  thick,    contains  226.18  cubic  inchci,  this    Engine*. 

number  multiplied  by  1683  { the  ftrokes  in  an  hoar)   ! " ' 

gives  380661  for  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  water 
raifed.  in  an  hour. 

A  gallon,  in  wine-nicafure,  contains  231  cubic 
inches,  by  which  divide  38066  c,  and  it  quotes  1468 
in  round  numbers,  for  the  number  of  gallons  railed  in 
an  hour  ;  which,  divided  by  63,  gives  264  hogiheads. 
If  the  horfes  go  fafter,  the  quantity  raifed  will'  be  io 
much  the  greater. 

In  this  calculation  it  is  fuppofed  that  no  water  is 
wafted  by  the  engine.  But  as  no  forcing  engine  can 
be  fuppofed  to  lofe  lefs  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  calcula- 
ted quantity  of  water,  between  the  piftons  and  barrels, 
and  by  the  opening  and  fhutting  of  the  valves,  the 
horfes  ought  to  walk  almoft  2;  miles  per  hour  to  fetch 
up  this  lol's. 

A  column  of  water  4  inches  thick  and  64  feet  high, 
w_eighs  349 ,»_  pounds  avoirdupois,  or  424, %  pounds 
troy ;  and  this  weight,  together  with  the  friction  of  the 
engine,  is  the  refiftance  that  muft  be  overcome  by  the 
ftrength  of  the  horfes. 

The  horfe-tackle  fhould  be  fo  contrived,  that  the 
horfes  may  rather  pulh  on  than  drag  the  levers  after 
them.  For,  if  they  draw,  in  going  round  the  walk, 
the  outfidc  leather-ftraps  will  rub  againit  their  fides  • 
and  hams  ;  which  will  hinder  them  from  drawing  at 
right  angles  to  the  levers,  and  fo  make  them  pull  at  a 
difadvantage.  But  if  they  pulh  the  levers  before  their 
breafts,  initead  of  dragging  them,  they  can  always 
walk  at  right  angles  to  thefe  levers. 

it  is  no  ways  material  what  the  diameter  of  the 
main  or  condud  pipe  be :  for  the  whole  refiftance  of 
the  water  therein  againft  the  horfes  will  be  according 
to  the  height  to  which  it  is  raifed,  and  the  diameter  of 
that  part  of  the  pump  in  which  the  pifton  works,  as 
we  have  already  obferved.  So  that  by  the  fame  pump, 
an  equal  quantity  of  water  may  be  raifed  in  (and  con- 
fequently  made  to  run  frojn)  a  pipe  of  a  foot  diameter, 
with  the  fame  eafe  as  hi  a  pipe  of  five  or  fix  inches : 
or  rather  with  more  eafe,  becaufe  its  velocity  in  a 
large  pipe  will  be  lefs  than  in  a  fmall  one,  and  there- 
fore its  friction  againft  the  fides  of  the  pipe  will  be  lefs 
alfo. 

And  the  force  required  to  raife  water  depends  not 
Upon  the  length  of  the  pipe,  but  upon  the  perpendi- 
cular height  to  which  it  is  raifed  therein  above  the  le-  Plate 
vel  of  the  fpring.       So  that  the  fame  force  which  CCXLI. 
wonld  raife  water  to  the  height  AB  in  the  upright  CS- 7- 
pipe  A  /  ki  }?inop  qh,  will  raife  it  to  the  fame  height 
or  level  B1H  in  the  oblique  pipe  ALFGK.     For  the 
prelfure  of  the  water  at  the  end  A  of  the  latter  is 
no  more  than  its  pre  flare  againft  the  end  A  of  the 
former. 

The  weight  or  prefhire  of  water  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  pipe,  is  always  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  to 
which  the  pipe  is  elevated  above  the  level  parallel  to 
the  horizon.  For  although  the  water  in  the  upright 
pipe  AB  would  require  a  force  applied  immediately  to 
the  lower  end  A  equal  to  the  weight  of  all  the  water 
in  it,  to  fupport  the  water,  and  a  little  more  to  drive 
it  up  and  out  of  the  pipe;  yet,  if  that  pipe  be  in- 
clined from  its  upright  polition  to  an  angle  of  80  de- 
grees (as  in  A  80),  the  force  required  to  fupport  or  to 
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Hydmlic  raife  the  fame  cylinder  of  water  will  then  be  as  much 
Engines.  ]efs  as  the  fine  80  h  is  lefs  than  the  radius  AB  ;  or  as 
*  *  "  the  fine  of  Sodegrees  islefsthan  the  line  of  90.  An:! 
fo,  decreafing  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  elevation  lef- 
fens,  until  it  arrives  at  its  level  AC  or  place  of  reft, 
where  the  force  of  the  water  is  nothing  at  either  end 
•f  the  pipe.  For  although  the  abfolute  weight  of  the 
water  is  the  fame  in  all  pofitions,  yet  its  prellure  at  the 
lower  end  decreafes  as  the  fine  or  the  angle  of  eleva- 
tion decreafes  ;  as  will  appear  plainly  by  a  farther  con- 
fid  eration  of  the  figure. 

Let  two  pipes  AB  and  AC,  of  equal  lengths  and 
bores,  join  each  other  at  A ;  and  let  the  pipe  AB 
be  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  as  the  fcale  S  is  ; 
whofc  length  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  pipe. — 
Upon  this  length,  as  a  radius,  defcribe  the  quadrant 
BDC,  and  divide  it  into  90  equal  parts  or  degrees. 

Let  the  pipe  AC  be  elevated  to  10  degrees  upon 
the  quadrant,  and  filled  with  water  :  then,  part  of  the 
water  that  is  in  it  will  rife  in  the  pipe  AB  ;  and  if  it  be 
kept  full  of  water,  it  will  raife  the  water  in  the  pipe 
AB  from  A  to  ;  ;  that  is,  to  a  level  /'  10  with  the 
mouth  of  riie  pipe  at  10  :  and  the  upright  line  a  10, 
equal  to  A  e,  will  be  the  fine  of  10  degrees  elevation  ; 
which  being  meafured  upon  the  fcale  S,  will  be  about 
17.4  of  fuch  parts  as  the  pipe  contains  roo  in  length  : 
and  therefore,  the  force  or  prefTure  of  the  water  at  A, 
in  the  pipe  A  10,  will  be  to  the  force  or  prefTure  at  A 
in  the  pipe  AB,  as  17.3  to  100. 

Let  tlve  fame  pipe  be  elevated  to  20  ("agrees  in  the 
quadrant  ;  and  if  k  be  kept  full  of  wat(  <•,  part  of  that 
water  will  run  into  the  pipe  AB,  andrilr  therein  to  the 
height  A  k,  which  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  up- 
right line  b  20,  or  to  the  line  of  20  degrees  elevation  ; 
which,  being  meafured  upon  the  fcale  S,  will  be  34.2 
of  fuch  parts  as  the  pipe  contains  100  in  length. 
And  therefore,  the  premise  of  the  water  at  A,  in  the 
full  pipe  A  20,  will  be  to  its  preiTure,  if  that  pipe 
were  raifed  to  the  perpendicular  ikuation  AB,  as  34.2 
to  100. 

Elevate  the  pipe  to  the  pofition  A  30  on  the  qua- 
drant, and  if  it  be  fupplicd  with  water,  the  water 
will  rife  from  it,  into  tie  pipe  AB,  to  the  height  A  /, 
or  to  the  Time  level  with  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  at  30. 
The  fine  of  this  elevation,  or  of  the  angle  of  30  de- 
grees, is  c  30  ;  which  is  jult  equal  to  half  the  length  of 
the  pipe,  or  to  50  of  fuch  parts  of  the  kale  as  the 
length  of  the  pipe  contains  ieo.  Therefore,  tke  pref- 
fure  of  the  water  at  A,  in  a  pipe  elevated  30  degrees 
above  the  horizontal  level,  will  be  equal  to  one  half 
of  what  it  would  be  if  the  fame  pipe  flood  upright 
in  the  fituation  AB. 

And  thus,  by  elevating  w,e  pipe  to  40,  50,  60,  70, 
and  80  degrees  on  the  quadrant,  the  lines  of  thefe. 
elevations  will  be  d  40,  e  50,  f  60,  g  70,  and  h  80  ; 
which  will  be  equal  to  the  heights  Aw,  A/;,  Ac, , 
A/>  and  hq  :  and  thofe  heights  meafured  upon  the 
fcale  S  will  be  64.4,  76.6,  86.6,  94.0,  and  98.5; 
which  exprefs  the  prefliues  at  A  in  all  thefe  eleva- 
tions, confidering  the  prefTuie  in  the  upright  pipe  AB 
as  100. 


Hydraulic 

bine  of 

Farts  | 

Sine  of 

Farts 

Sine  ot 

Parts 

Engines. 

D.  1 

17 

D.  31 

$15 

61 

875 

2 

35 

32 

53° 

62 

1 

885 

3 

52 

33 

545 

63  t 

891 

4 

70 

34 

559 

64 

899 

5 

87 

35 

573 

65  ! 

906 

6 

104 

36 

588 

66  ! 

913 

7 

122 

37 

602 

67 

920 

»' 

8 

139 

38 

616 

68 

927 

9 

156 

39 

629 

69 

934 

10 

174 

40 

643 

70 

940 

11 

191 

4i 

6s6 

7i 

945 

12 

208 

42 

669 

72 

951 

13 

225 

43 

682 

73 

956 

14 

242 

44 

695 

74 

961 

15 

259 

45 

707 

75 

966 

16 

276 

46 

719 

76 

970 

17 

292 

47 

731 

77 

974 

18 

309 

48 

743 

78 

978 

10 

32? 

49 

755 

79 

982 

20 

342 

50 

766 

80 

985 

• 

21 

358 

5i 

777 

81 

988 

22 

375 

52 

788 

82 

990 

4 

23 

391 

53 

799 

83 

992 

24 

407 

54 

809 

84 

994 

1 

25 

423 

SS 

819 

85 

996 

26 

438 

56 

829 

86 

997 

27 

4*4 

57 

839 

87 

99s 

28 

.469 

58 

848 

88 

999 

29 

485 

59 

857 

89 

1 000 

30 

1  5oo 

60 

866 

90 

I  coo 

Becaufe  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  have  the  lengths  of  all- 
the  fines  of  a  quadrant  from  o  degrees  to  90,  we  have 
given  the  foregoing  Table,  mowing  the  length  of  the 
line  of  every  degree  in  fuch  parts  as  the  whole  pipe 
(equal  to  the  radius  of  the  quadrant)   contains  1000.. 
Then  the  fines  will  be  integral  or  wholepartsin  length. . 
But  if  you  fuppofe  the  length  of  the  pipe  to  be  di- 
vided only  into  100  equal  parts,  the  laft  figure  of  each 
part  or  line  mull  be  cut  off  as  a  decimal  ;  and  then 
thofe  which  remain  at  the  left  hand  of  this  feparation,  \ 
will  be  integral  or  whole  parts. 

Thus,  if  the  radius  of  the  quadrant  .(TuppoTed  to* 
be  equal  to  the  length  of  the  pipe  AC)  be  divided 
into  1000  equal  parti,  and  the-  elevation  be  45  de- 
grees, the  line  of  that  elevation  will  be  equal  to  707, 
of  thefe  parts  :  but  if  the  radius  be  divided  only  into 
100  equal  parts,  the  fame  fine  will  be  only  70.7  or 
70/--  of  thefe  parts.  .  For,  as  1000  is  to  707,  fo  is  • 
100  to  70.7; 

As,  it  is  of  grear  importance  to  all  engine-makers^  . 
to  know  what  quantity  and  weight  of  water  will  be  ' 
contained  in  an  upright  round  pipe  of  a  given  diameter 
and  height  ■,  fo  as,  by  knowing  what  weight  is  to  be 
raifed,  they  may  proportion  their  engines  to  the  forte 
which  they  can  afford  to  work  them  ;  we  Uiall  fubjoin 
Tables  mowing  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  water 
contained  in  an  upright  pipe  of  a  round  bore,  of  any 
diameter  from  one  inch  to  fix  and  a  half,  and  of  any 
height  from  one  foot  to  two  hundred  :  together  with 
the  weight  of  the  laid  number  of  cubic  inches,  both 
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Hydroftaticm  troy  and  avoirdupois  ounces.  The  number  of  cu- 
t  Tables.  ^  Dic  inches  divided  by  231,  will  reduce  the  water  to 
~  gallons  in  wine  meafure  ;  and  divided  by  282,  will 
reduce  it  to  the  meafure  of  ale-gallons.  Alfo,  the 
troy  ounces  divided  by  12,  will  reduce  the  weight  to 
troy  pounds,  and  the  avoirdupois  ounces  divided  by 
16,  will  reduce  the  weight  to  avoirdupois  pounds. 

And  here  we  muft  repeat  it  again,  that  the  weight 
or  preffure  of  the  water  acting  againfl  the  power  that 
works  the  engine,  mull  always  be  eflimated  accord- 
ing to  the  perpendicular  height  to  which  it  is  to  be 
raifed,  without  any  regard  to  the  length  of  the  con- 
duct-pipe, when  it  has  an  oblique  polition,  and  as  if 
the  diameter  of  that  pipe  were  juft  equal  to  the  dia- 
meter of  that  part  of  the  pump  in  which  the  piilon 
works.  Thus,  by  the  following  Tables,  the  preffure 
of  the  water,  againfl  an  engine  whofe  pump  is  of  a 
4  \.  inch  bore,  and  the  perpendicular  height  of  the 
water  in  the  conduct-pipe  is  80  feet,  will  be  equal  to 
8057.5  troy  ounces,  and  to  8848.2  avoirdupois  oun- 
ces ;  which  makes  671.4  troy  pounds,  and  553  avoir- 
dupois. 

Example.  Required  the  number  of  cubic  inches,  and 
the  weight  of  thewater,  in  an  upright pipe  278  feet  high, 
.  and  iy  inch  diameter. 
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Cubic  inches. 
4241. 1 
1484.4 
169.6 


Anfw.    278         5895.1 


Troy  oz. 
2238.2 

783.3 
89.5 

3111.0 


Avoir,  oz. 

2457-8 

860.2 

98.3 


34i6.3 


Here  the  neareft  fingle  decimal  figure  is  only  taken 
into  the  account ;  and  the  whole  being  reduced  by 
divifion,  amounts  to  254  wine-gallons  in  meafure 
to  259^  pounds  troy,  and  to  2134  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois. 

Thefe  tables  were  at  firfl  calculated  to  fix  decimal 
places  for  the  fake  of  exactnefs  :  but  in  tranferibing 
them  there  are  no  more  than  two  decimalfigures  taken 
into  the  account,  and  fometimes  but  one  ;  becaufe 
there  is  no  neceility  for  computing  to  hundreth-parts 
of  an  inch  or  of  an  ounce  in  practice. 
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Inch  diameter. 

n 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

sr 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupois 

I 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

9.42 

4-97 

5.46 

2 

18.85 

9-95 

10.92 

3 

28.27 

14.92 

16.38 

4 

37-70 

19.89 

21.85 

5 

6 

47.12 

24.87 

27.31 

56.55 

29.84 

32.77 

7 

65.97 

34.82 

38.23 

8 

75.40 

39-79 

43.69 

9 

84.82 

44.76 

49.16 

10 

20 

94.25 

49-74 

54.62 

188.49 

99.48 

109.24 

30 

282.74 

149.21 

163.86 

40 

376.99 

198.95 

218.47 

Jo 

471-24 

248.69 

273.09 

60 

7o 

565.49 

298.43 

327.71 

659.73 

348.17 

382.33 

80 

753-98 

397.90 

436.95 

90 

843.23 

447.64 

49T-57 

too 

942.48 

497.38 

546.19 

200 

1884.96 

994.76 

1092.38 

i£  Inches  diameter. 

n 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

in cubic 

in  troy 

dupois 

• 

I 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

21.21 

11. 19 

12.29 

2 

42.41 

22.38 

24.58 

3 

63.62 

33-57 

36.87 

4 

84.82 

44.76 

49.16 

5 
6 

106.03 

55.95 

61.45 

127-23 

67.15 

73-73 

7 

147-44 

78.34 

86.02 

8 

169.65 

89.53 

.   98.31 

9 

190.85 

100.72 

110.60 

10 
20 

212.06 

111.91 

223.82 

122.89 

424.12 

245.78 

30 

636.17 

335-73 

368.68 

40 

848.23 

447^64 

49x-57 

50 

1060.29 

559-55 

614.46 

60 

7o 

1272.35 

671.46 

737-35 

1484.40 

783.37 

860.24 

80 

1696.46 

895.28 

983.14 

90 

1908.52 

1007.19 

1106.03 

100 

2120.58 

1119.09 

1228.92 

J  200 

4241.15 

2238.18 

2457.84 

HYDRO- 
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2  Inches  diameter. 

Solidity 

Weighc 

In  avoir- 

rt 

in  cubic 

m  troy 

dupois 

era' 

p* 

1 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

37-7Q 

19.89 

21.85 

2 

75.40 

39-79 

43.69 

3 

113.ro 

59.68 

65.54 

4 

150.80 

79.58 

87.39 

5 
6 

188.50 

99-47 

109.24 

226.19 

119.37 

131.08 

7 

263.89 

139.26 

152.93 

8 

301.59 

159.16 

174-78 

9 

339.29 

179.06 

196.63 

10 

20 

376.99 

198.95      218.47 

753-98 

397.90 

43°-95 

30 

1130.97 

596.85 

665.42 

40 

1507.97 

795.80 

873.90 

50 

1884.96 

994-75 

1092.37 

60 

70 

2261.95 

1193.70 

1310.85 

2638.94 

1392.65 

1529.32 

80 

3015.93 

1591.60 

i747-8o 

90 

3392.92 

1790.56 

1966.27 

J  100 

3769.91 

1989.51 

2184.75 

1  200 

7539.82 

3979.00    4369-5o 

3  Inches  diameter. 

n 

n 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

IT 
ST 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupois 

°2- 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

1 

84.8 

44.76 

49.16 

2 

169.6 

89.53 

98.31 

3 

254-5 

134-29 

147-47 

4 

239-3 

179-06 

196.63 

5 

424.1 

223.82 

245.78 

6 

508.9 

268.58 

294.94 

7 

533-7 

313-35 

344.10 

8 

698.6 

358.11 

393-25 

9 

763.4 

402.87 

442.41 

10 

848.2 

447.64 

49r-57 

20 

1696.5 

895.28 

983.14 

30 

2244.7 

1342.92 

1474-70 

40 

3392.9 

1790.56 

1966.27 

50 

4241. 1 

2238.19 

2457.84 

60 

5089.4 

2685.83 

2949.41 

70 

5937-6 

3133.47 

3440.98 

80 

6785.8 

3 58 1. 1 1 

3932.55 

90 

7634.1 

4028.75 

4424.12 

100 

8482.3 

4476.39 

4915.68 

200 

16964.6 

8952.78    9831.36 

24  Inch 

es  diameter. 

^3 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

r-t 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupois 

Cfq 

I 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

58.90 

31.08 

34.14 

2 

1 1  7.8 1 

62.17 

68.27 

3 

176.71 

93.26 

102.41 

4 

235.62 

124.34 

136.55 

5 

294.52 

155-43 

170.68 

6 

353.43 

186.52 

204.82 

7 

412.33 

217.60 

238.96 

8 

471.24 

248.69 

273.09 

9 

530.14 

279.77 

307.23 

10 

20 

589.05 

310.86 

341-37 

1178.10 

621.72 

682.73 

30 

1767.15 

932.58 

1024.10 

40 

2356.20 

1243.44 

1365.47 

50 

2545-25 

1554-30 

1706.83 

60 

3534-29 

1865.16  J2048.20 

7o 

4123.34 

2176.02    2389.57 

80 

4712.39 

2486.88  |  2730.94 

9° 

5301.44 

2797.74  '3072.30 

100 

5890.49 

3108.60    2413.67 

200 

11780.98 

6217.20    4827.34 

3f  Inch 

:s  diameter. 

"3 
rt 

Solidity 

Weight' 

In  avoir- 

fr1 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupois 

era" 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

I 

115.4 

60.9 

66.9 

2 

230.9 

121.8 

133.8 

3 

346.4 

182.8 

200.7 

4 

461.8 

243.7 

267.6 

5 

577-3 

304.6 

334.5 

6 

692.7 

365.6 

401.4 

7 

808.2 

426.5 

468.4 

8 

923.6 

487.4 

535-3 

9 

1039.1 

548.3 

602.2 

10 

H54-5 

609.3 

669.1 

20 

2309.1 

1218.6 

1338.2 

30 

3463.6 

1827.9 

2007.2    ' 

40 

4618. 1 

2437.1 

2676.3 

50 

5772.7 

3046.4 

3345-4 

60 

6927.2 

3655.7 

4014.5 

70 

8081.7 

4265.0 

4683.6 

80 

9236.3 

4874.3 

5352.6 

90 

10390.8 

5483.6 

6021.7 

100 

H545-4 

6092.0 

6690.8 

200 

23090.7  1 

12185.7 

13381.5 

HYDRG- 
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4  Inches  diameter. 


"J 
n 
a 


6 

7 
8 

9 

io 


20 

30 
40 

5° 
60 


70 

80 

90 

IOO 

200 


Solidity 
in  cubic 
inches. 


150.8 
301.6 

452.4 
603.2 

754-° 


904.8 
1055.6 
1206.4 

1357.2 
1508.0 


3115.9 

4523.9 
6631.9 

7539-8 
9047.8 


10555-8 
12063.7 

I357T.7 

15079.7 
30159.3 


Weight 
in  troy 
ounces. 


In  avoir- 
dupois 
ounces. 


79.6 
IS9.2 
238.7 
318.3 

397-9 


87.4 
174.8 
262.2 
349.6 
436.9 


477.5 

524.3 

557.1 

611. 7 

6*36.6 

699.1 

716.2 

786.5 

795.8 

873.9 

I59T.6 

1747.8 

23874 

2621.7 

3183.2 

3495.6 

3997.0 

4369.5 

4774.8 

5243,4 
6117-3 

5570.6 

6366.4 

6991.2'" 

7162.2 

7865.1 

7958.0 

8739.0 

15916.0 

17478.0 

5 Inche 

s  diameter 

Fee 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

in cubic 

in  troy 

dupois 

as! 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

1 

255.6 

124.3 

136-5 

2 

471.2 

248.7 

273-1 

3 

706.8 

373-o 

409.6 

4 

942.5 

497-4 

546.2 

5 

1178.1 

621.7 

682.7 

6 

MH.7 

746.1 

819.3 

7 

1649.3 

870.4 

955.8 

8 

1884.9 

994.8 

1092.4 

9 

2I2C.6 

111-9.1 

1228.9 

10 

2356.2 

1243.4 

I365-5 

20 

4712.4 

2  486 .9 

2730.9 

3° 

7068.6  1 

3730-3 

4096.4 

40 

94248 

4973.8 

$461.9 

50 

1 1 780.O 

6217-2 

6827.3 

60 

M'37.2 

7460.6 

8192.6 

70 

16493.4 

8704.1 

9558.3 

80 

18849.6 

9947-5 

10923.7 

90 

2T205.8 

11191.0 

12289.2 

100 

23562,0, 

12434.4 

13654.7 

200 

47124.0 

24868.8 

27309-3 

4^  Inches  diameter 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

i-t 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupois 

*-• 

inchest 

ounces. 

ounces. 

1 

190,8 

100.7 

no. 6 

2 

381.7 

201.7 

221.2 

3 

5  72.6 

302.2 

331.8 

4 

763.4 

402.9 

442.4 

5 

954-3 

503.6 

453-o 

6 

1145.1 

604.3 

663.6 

7 

1337.9 

705.0 

774-2 

8 

1526.8 

805.7 

884.8 

9 

I7I7.7 

906.5 

995-4 

10 

1908.5 

1007.2 

1 1 06.0 

20 

3817.0 

2014.4 

2212. 1 

30 

5725.6 

3021.6 

3818.1 

40 

7634.1 

4028.7 

4424.1 

50 

9542.6 

5035-9 

553o.i 

60 

11451.1 

6043.1 

6636.2 

70 

13359.6 

7050.3 

7742.2 

80 

15268.2 

8057.5 

8848.2 

90 

17176.7 

9064.7 

9954.3 

IOO 

19085:2 

10071.9 

1 1060. 3 

I    200 

38170.4 

h  20143.8 

22120.6 

S\  Inches  diameter.               \ 

f4 

n 

n 

- 
Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

9-t 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupois 

crq' 

• 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

I 

285.1 

150.5 

164.3 

2 

570.2 

300.9 

328.3 

3 

855.3 

451.4 

492.8 

4 

1140.4 

601.8 

657.1 

5 

1425.5 

752-3 

821.3 

6 

1 710.6 

902  7 

985.6 

7 

I995.7 

1053-2 

1 1 49.9 

8 

2280.8 

1203.6 

1314.2 

9 

2565.9 

1354.1 

1478.4 

10 

2851.0 

1504.6 

1642.7  i 

20 

5702.0 

3009. 1 

3285.4 

30 

8553.0 

45I3.7 

4928.1 

40 

11404.0 

6018.2 

6570.8 

50 

14255-0 

7522.8 

8213.5 

60 

70 

1 7106.0 

9027.4 

9856.2 

19957.0 

10531-9 

1 1 498.9 

80 

22808.0 

12036.5 

13141.6 

00 

25659.0 

I354I-I 

14784.3 

IOO 

29510.0 

15045.6 

16426.9 

200 

57020.0 

30091.2 

32853.9 

HYDRO- 
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Under  the  article  StEAM-Engine,  the  reader  "will  find  Hydraulic 
a  particular  account  of  that  nfeful  invention,  with  a  Engine^ 
correct  description  and  flate  of  it  in  its  improved  Hate.     "~^ 

The  multiplying  ??itnchhie,  has  no  dependence  on  the  steam- 
a&ion  of  the  atmofphere  :   but,  by  the  weight  of  wa-  engine 
tcr  only,  and  without  pump- work  of  any  kind,  raifes        37 
water  fufficient  to  ferve  a  gentleman's  feat,  with  an  Engine  tor 
•verplus  for  fountains,  fifh-ponds,  &c.  railing  wa. 

AB  are  two  copper  pans  or  buckets  of  unequal  ^itLy. 
weight  and  fize,  fufpended  to  chains,  which  alter-  jng  whCcI, 
nately  wind  off  and  on  the  multiplying-wheel  YZ  ;  plate 
whereof  the  wheel  Y  is  fmaller  in  diameter,  and  Z  CCXLTV. 
larger,  in  proportion  to  the  different  lifts  each  is  de-  *>S-  '• 
figned  to  perform. 

When  the  buckets  are  empty,  they  are  (lopped  le- 
vel with  the  fpring  at  X,  whence  they  are  both  filled 
with  water  in  the  fame  time. 

The  greater  of  the  two,  A,  being  the  heavier  when 
full^  preponderates  and  defcends  ten  feet,  perhaps- 
from  C  to  D  ;  and  the  leffer,  B,  depending  on  the 
fame  axis,  is  thereby  weighed  up  or  raifed  from 
£  to  F,  fuppofe  30  feet. 

Here,  by  particular  little  contrivances,  opening  the- 
valves  placed  at  the  bottom  of  each  of  thefe  buckets,they 
both  difcharge  their  water  in  the  fame  time,  through, 
apertures  proportionable  to  their  capacities  ;  the  fmall- 
er into  the  ciflern  W,  whence  it  is  conveyed  for  Ser- 
vice by  the  pipe  T,  and  the  larger  a:  D,  to  run  wafte 
by  ibe  drain  below  at  H.  The  bucket  B  being  ernpt- 
ty,  is  fo  adjufted  as  then  tooverweigh  ;  and  defcending 
fteadily  as  it  rofe  betwixt  the  guiding  rods  VV,  brings 
or  weighs  up  A  to  its  former  level  at  X,  where  both 
being  again  repleaifhed  from  the  fpring,  they  thence 
proceed  as  before.  And  thus  will  they  continue  cor- 
ftantly  moving  (merely  by  their  circumftantial  differ- 
ence of  water-weight,  and  without  any  other  afliftance 
than  that  of  fometimes  giving  the  iron-work  a  little 
oil)  fo  long  as  the  materials  lhall  laft,  or  the  fpring 
fupply  water. 

The  fteadinefs  of  the  motion  is  in  part  regulated  hf 
a  worm  turning  a  jack-fly,  and  a  little  fimple  wheel- 
work  at  LM;  which  communicating  with  the  multU 
plying  wheel  axle  at  M,  is  thereby  moved  forward  or 
backward  as  the  buckets  either  rife  or  defcend.  But 
what  principally  keeps  the  whole  movement  fteady,  is 
the  equilibrium  prcferved  in  the  whole  operation  bya 
certain  weight  of  lead,  at  the  end  of  a  lever  «f  fit 
length,  and  fixed  on  one  of  the  fpindles  of  the  wheel- 
work,  the  numbers  whereof  are  fo  calculated  as,  du- 
ring the  whole  performance  up  and  down,  to  let  it 
move  no  more  than  one-fourth  of  a  circle,  from  G  to 
K  ;  by  which  contrivance,  as  more  or  lcfs  of  the 
chains  fufpending  the  buckets  come  to  be  wound  off 
their  refpecTive  wheels  Y  and  Z,  this  weight  gradu- 
ally falls  in  as  a  counterbalance,  and  fo  continues  the 
amotion  equable  and  eafy  in  all  its  parts. 

The  water  wafted  by  this  machine  is  not  above  the 
hundredth  part  of  what  a  water-wheel  will  expend,  to 
raife  an  equal  quaniity.  But  where  a  fall,  propor- 
tionable to  the  intended  rife  of  water,  cannot  be  bad, 
with  a  convenient  fewer  to  carry  off  the  wafte  water 
aver  and  above,  this  device  cannot  be  well  put  in 
practice.  3 

Water  may  alfobc  raifed  by  means  of  a  ftream  AB  The  Per- 
turning  a  wheel  CDE,  according  to  the  order  of  the  fian  whe<fc 

D  let- 


6  Inche 

>  diameter. 

"53 

a 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

S" 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupois 

<f3 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

I 

339-3 

j  79.0 

196.6 

2 

678.6 

358.1 

393-3 

3 

1017.9 

537-2 

589.9 

4 

1357.2 

716.2 

786.5 

5 

1696.5 

895.3 

983.1 

6 

2035.7 

1074-3 

1 1 79.8 

7 

2375.0 

1253.4 

1376.4 

8 

2714-3 

M32.4 

1573-0 

9 

3053-6 

1611.5 

1769.6 

10 

3392-9 

1790.6 

1966.3 

20 

6785.8 

3581. 1 

3932.5 

3° 

10178.8 

5371-7 

5898.8 

40 

I357I-7 

7162.2 

7865.1 

50 

16964.6 

8952.8 

9831.4 

60 

20357.5 

10743  3 

11797.6 

70 

23750.5 

12533-9 

13763.9 

fro 

27M3-4 

14324-4 

15730.2 

90 

30536.3 

16115.0 

17696.5 

100 

33929.2 

17905.6 

19662.7 

200 

1  67858.4 

35811.2 

39325-4 

64.  Inches  diameter 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

V 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupois 

r 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

1 

398.2 

2 1 0.1 

230.7 

2 

797-4 

420.3 

461.4 

3 

1 195.6 

630.4 

692.1 

4 

I593-8 

840.6 

922.8 

s 

1 991 .9 

1050.8 

1153.6 

6 

2390.1 

1260.9 

I384-3 

7 

2788.3 

I47I.I 

1615.0 

8 

3186.5 

1681.2 

1845.7 

9 

3584.7 

1891.3 

2076.4 

10 

3982.9 

2101.5 

2307.1 

20 

7965.8 

4202.9 

4614.3 

30 

1 1948.8 

6304.4 

6921.4 

40 

I593I-7 

8405.9 

9228.6 

50 

19914.6 

10507.4 

IT535-7 

60 

23897.6 

12608.9 

13842.9 

70 

27880.5 

14710.4 

16150.0 

80 

31863.4 

16811.8 

18457-2 

90 

35846.3 

18913.3 

20764.3 

100 

39829.3 

21014.8 

23071.5 

200 

79658.6 

42029.6 

46143.0 

9.6 
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letters,  with  buckets  a,  a,  a,  a,  &c.  hung  upon  the 
wheel  by  flrong  pins  b,  h,  b,  b,  &c.  fixed  in  the  fide 
of  the  rim  :  but  the  wheel  muft  be  made  as  high  as 
the  water  is  intended  to  be  railed  above  the  level  of 
that  part  of  the  ftream  in  which  the  wheel  is  placed. 
As  the  wheel  turns,  the  buckets  on  the  right  hand  go 
down  into  the  water,  and  are  thereby  filled,  and  go  up 
full  on  the  left  hand,  until  they  come  to  the  top  at  K, 
where  they  ftrike  againft  the  end  n  of  the  fixed  trough 
M,  and  are  thereby  overfet,  and  empty  the  water  into 
the  trough  ;  from  which  it  may  be  conveyed  in  pipes 
to  the  place  which  it  is  defigned  for:  and  as  each 
bucket  gets  over  the  trough,  it  falls  into  a  perpendi- 
cular polition  again,  and  goes  down  empty,  until  it 
comes  to  the  water  at  A,  where  it  is  filled  as  before. 
On  each  bucket  is  a  fpring  r,  which,  going  over  the 
top  or  crown  of  the  bar  m,  (fixed  to  the  trough  M), 
raifes  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  above  the  level  of  its 
'mouth,  and  fo  caufes  it  to  empty  all  its  water  into  the 
trough. 

Sometimes  this  wheel  is  made  to  raife  water,  no 
higher  than  its  axis  ;  and  then,  inftead  of  buckets 
hung  upon  it,  its  i'pokes,  C,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  are  made 
of  a  bent  form,  and  hollow  within  ;  thefe  hollows 
opening  into  the  holes  C,  D,  E,  F,  in  the  outlide  of 
the  wheel,  and  alfo  into  thofe  at  O  in  the  box  N  up- 
on the  axis.  So  that  as  the  holes  CD,  &c.  dip  into 
the  water,  it  runs  into  them  ;  and  as  the  wheel  turns, 
the  water  rifes  in  the  hollow  fpokes  c,  d,  &c.  and  runs 
out  in  a  ftream  P  from  the  holes  at  O,  and  falls  into 
the  trough  Qj  from  whence  it  is  conveyed  by  pipes. 
And  this  is  a  very  eafy  way  of  railing  water,  becaufe 
the  engine  requires  neither  men  nor  horfes  to  turn  it. 
Engines  for  extinguifliing  fire  are  either  forcing  or 
lifdng-pumps;  and  being  made  to  raife  water  with 
great  velocity,  their  execution  in  a  great  meafure  de- 
pends upon  the  length  of  their  levers,  and  the  force 
wherewith  they  are  wrought. 

For  example,  AB  is  the  common  fquirting  fire- 
engine.  DC  is  the  frame  of  a  lifting-pump  wrought 
by  the  levers  E  and  F  acting  always  together.  Du- 
ring the  ftroke,  the  quantity  of  water  railed  by  thepif- 
ton  N  fpouts  with  force  through  the  pipe  G,  made 
capable  of  any  degree  of  elevation  by  means  of  the 
yielding  leather  pipe  H,  or  by  a  ball  and  focket,  ca- 
pable of  turning  every  way,  fcrewed  on  the  top  of  the 
pump.  Between  the  ftrokes  on  this  machine  the 
ftream  is  difcontinued.  The  engine  is  fupplied  by  wa- 
ter poured  in  with  buckets  above ;  the  dirt  and  filth 
whereof  are  kept  from  choaking  the  pump-work  by 
help  of  the  ftrainer  IK. 

A  confiderable  improvement  has  fince  been  made  to 
thefe  machines,  in  order  to  keep  them  difcharging  a 
continual  ftream.  In  doing  whereof  it  is  not  to  be 
underftood  that  they  really  throwout  more  water  than 
do  the  fquirting  ones  of  the  fame  fize  and  dimenlions 
with  ihemfelves  ;  but  that  the  velocity  of  the  water, 
and  of  courfe  the  friction  of  all  the  parts,  being  lefs 
violent,  the  ftream  is  more  even  and  manageable,  and 
may  be  directed  hither  or  thither  with  greater  cafe 
and  certainty  than  if  it  came  forth  only  by  fits  and 
ftarts  :  The  machine,  thus  improved,  is  therefore  ge- 
nerally better  adapted  to  the  purpofe  intended  than 
the  former,  efpeciaily  in  the  beginning  of  thefe-cala- 
mitous  accidents. 


The  ftream  is  made  continualfrom  thefpring  of  air  Hydraulic 
confined  in  a  ftrong  metal  veflel  CC,  in  the  fire  engine    Enginei. 
AB,  fixed  between  the  two  lorcing-pumps  D  and  E,  p"j^     ** 
wrought  with  a  common  double  lever  FG  moving  on  CULXII. 
the  centre  H.  The  piftons  in  D  and  E  both  fuck  and  fig.  6. 
force  alternately,  and  arc  here  reprefented  in  their 
different  actions ;  as  are  alfo  their  relpective  valves 
at  IK  and  LM. 

The  water  to  fupply  this  engine,  if  there  be  no  op- 
portunity of  putting  the  end  of  a  fucking-pipe,  oc- 
cationally  to  be  fcrewed  on,  into  a  moat  or  canal, 
which  would  fpare  much  hurry  and  labour  in  cafe  of 
fire,  is  alfo  poured  into  the  veflel  AB ;  and  being 
ftrained  through  the  wire  grate  N,  is,  by  the  preflure 
of  the  atmofphere,  raifed  through  the  valves  K  and 
M  into  the  barrels  of  Dor  E,  when  either  of  their  for- 
cers afcend  ;  whence  again  it  will  be  powerfully  puihed 
when  they  defcend  into  the  air-veflel  CC,  through  the 
valves  I  and  L  by  turns:  by  the  force  whereof  the 
common  air  between  the  water  and  the  top  of  the  air- 
veflel  O  will  from  time  to  time  be  forcibly  crowded 
into  lefs  room,  and  much  comprefled ;  and  the  air 
being  a  body  naturally  endowed  with  a  ftrong  and 
lively  fpring,  and  always  endeavouring  to  dilate  itfelf 
every  way  alike  in  fuch  a  circumftance,  bears  (trongly 
both  againft  the  fides  of  the  veflel  wherein  it  is  confi- 
ned, and  the  furface  of  the  water  thus  injected  ;  and 
fo  makes  a  conftant  regular  ftream  to  rife  through  the 
metal  pipe  P  into  the  leather  one  Q^,  fcrewed  thereon; 
which  being  flexible,  may  be  led  about  into  rooms 
and  entries,  as  the  cafe  may  require. 

Should  the  air  contained  in  this  veflel  be  comprefled 
into  half  the  fpace  it  took  up  in  its  natural  ftate,  the 
fpring  thereof  will  be  much  about  doubled ;  and  as 
before  it  equalled  and  was  able  to  fuflain  the  preflure 
of  a  fingle  atmofphere,  it  having  now  a  double  force, 
by  the  power  of  that  fpring  aione  will  throw  water 
into  air,  of  the  common  degree  of  denfity,  about 
thirty  feet  high.  And  iliould  this  compreflure  be  ftill 
augmented,  and  the  quantity  of  air  which  at  firft  fill- 
ed the  whole  veflel  be  reduced  into  one-third  of  that 
fpace,  its  fpring  will  be  then  able  to  refift,  and  confe- 
quently  to  raife  the  weight  of  a  treble  atmofphere  ; 
in  which  cafe,  it  will  throw  up  a  jet  of  water  fixty  feet 
high.  And  mould  fo  much  water  again  be  forced  in- 
to the  veflel  as  to  fill  three  parts  of  the  capacity,  it 
will  be  able  to  throw  it  up  about  ninety  feet  high  : 
and  wherever  the  fervice  fliall  require  a  ftill  greater 
rife  of  water,  more  water  muft  be  thruft  into  this  vef- 
fel ;  and  the  air  therein  being  thus  driven  by  main 
force  into  a  ftill  narrower  compafs,  at  each  explofion, 
the  gradual  reftitution  thereof  to  its  firft  dimenfions 
is  what  regularly  carries  on  the  ftream  between  the 
ftrokes,  and  renders  it  continual  during  the  operation 
of  the  machine. 

This  experiment,  in  little,  maybe  either  made  on 
the  lifting  or  forcing  pump,  the  nofels  of  which  may 
be  left  large,  on  purpofe  for  the  reception  of  thefmall 
pipe  F,  reaching  nearly  to  the  valve  at  E,  and  oc« 
calionally  to  be  fcrewed  in.  Between  this  pipe  and  the 
fides  and  top  of  the  nofel  H,  a  quantity  of  air  will 
neceflarily  be  lodged,  which,  when  the  forcer  acts, 
will  be  comprefled  at  every  ftroke  by  the  rife  of  the 
water;  more  whereof  will  be  puihed  through  E  th*n 
©an  immediately  get  away  through  the  pipe  F;  which 
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Hydraulic  it  to  be  always  lefs  in  diameter  than  the  opening  of 
Engines,    valve    at  E  :    the  degree   of   which    condenfation, 
*'~— '  and  that  of  the  reftitution  to  its  natural  ftate  of  den- 
sity, may  be  ebferved  through  the  glafs-machines,  to 
.0         fatisfac~lion. 
The  fcrew       Arch  i  m ed  es's  screw  is  a  fort  of  fpiral  pump,  and 
of  Archi-    receivesits  name  from  its  inventor.  Itconfiftsof  a  long 
medes,        cylinder  AB  with  a  hollow  pipe  CD  round  it  j  and  is 
P1pte  placed  in  an  oblique  pofition,  with  the  lower  end  in  the 

CCXLIII.  water>  thc  other  end  being  joined  to  the  lower  end  of 
£'  the  winch  IK,  fupported  by  the  upright  piece  IR. 

When  this  fcrew  is  immerfed  in  the  water,  it  imme- 
diately rifes  in  the  pipe  by  the  orifice  C  to  a  level  with 
the  furface  of  the  water  EF  ;  and  if  the  point  in  the  fpi- 
ral, which  in  the  beginning  of  the  motion  is  coinci- 
dent with  the  furface  of  the  water,  happen  not  to  be 
on  the  lower  fide  of  the  cylinder,  the  water,  upon  the 
motion  of  the  fcrew,  will  move  on  in  the  fpiral  till  it 
come  to  the  point  on  the  other  fide  that  is  coincident 
with  the  water.  When  it  arrives  at  that  point,  which 
we  will  fuppofe  to  be  O,  it  cannotafterwards  pofTefs  any 
other  part  of  the  fpiral  than  that  on  the  loweft  part  of 
the  cylinder:  for  it  cannot  moves  from  O  toward  H  or 
G,  becaufe  they  are  higher  above  the  horizon  ;  and  as 
this  will  be  conflantly  the  cafe  after  the  water  in  the 
fpiral  has  attained  the  point  O,  it  is  plain  it  mufl 
always  be  on  the  under  fide  of  the  cylinder. 

But  becaufe  the  cylinder  is  in  conflant  motion,  every 
part  of  the  fpiral  fcrew,  from  O  to  D,  will  by  de- 
grees fucceed  to  the  under  part  of  the  cylinder.  The 
water  therefore  mufl  fucceed  to  every  part  of  it,  from 
O  to  D,  as  it  comes  on  the  lower  fide  ;  that  is,  it  mufl 
afcend  on  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  through  all 
the  length  of  the  pipe,  till  it  come  to  the  orifice  at 
D,  where  it  mufl  run  out,  having  nothing  further  to 
4I  fupport  it. 
The  ba-  There  is  a  fimple and  eafy  method  of  working  two 

lance-  pumps  at  once,  by  means  of  the  balance  AB,  having 
pumps.  a  large  iron  ball  at  each  end,  and  placed  in  equilibrium 
%-3>4«  on  the  two  fpindles  C,  as  reprefented  in  the  6th  fi- 
gure. On  the  right  and  left  are  two  boards  I,  nailed 
to  two  crofs  pieces,  faflened  to  the  axis  of  the  ma- 
chine. On  thefe  boards  the  perfon  who  is  to  work 
the  pump  flands,  and  fupports  himfelf  by  a  crofs  piece 
Hailed  to  the  two  polls  ED,  fig.  5.  At  the  diflance 
of  ten  inches  on  each  fide  the  axis  are  faflened  the 
piflons  MN. 

The  man,  by  leaning  alternately  on  his  right  and 
left  foot,  puts  the  balance  in  motion,  by  which  the 
pumps  OP  are  worked,  and  the  water  thrown  into  the 
pipe  H,  and  carried  to  a  height  proportional  to  the 
diameter  of  the  valves  and  the  force  of  the  balance. 
There  mufl  be  placed  on  each  fide  an  iron  fpring,  as 
F  and  G,  to  return  the  balance,  and  prevent  its  ac- 
4»         quiring  too  great  velocity. 
The  chain-      j-„E  Chain-pump,  A  B,   is  ordinarily  made  from 
PU™P*         twelve  to  twenty-four  feet  long  ;  and  confifls  of  two 
CCXLTK     collateral  fquare  barrels,  and  a  chain  of  piflons  of  the 
fig.  4.         fame  form,  fixed  at  proper  diftances  thereon.     The 
chain  is  m®ved  in  thefe  round  a  coarfe  kind  of  wheel- 
work  at  either  end  of  the  machine,  the  teeth  whereof 
are  fo  made  as  to  receive  one  half  of  the  fiat  piflons, 
and  let  them  fold  in  ;  and  they  take  hold  of  the  links 
as  they  rife  in  one  of  the  barrels,  and  return  by  the 
•ther.  The  machiue  is  wrought,  either  by  the  turning 
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of  one  handle  or  two,  according  to  the  labour  requi-  Enttrtain- 
red,  depending  on  the  height  to  which  the  water  is  to  »Bg  experi- 
be  raifed.     A  whole  row  of  the  piflons  (which  go  ^xtmt9' 
free  of  the  fides  of  the  barrel  by  perhaps  a  quarter  of  *"" 
an  inch)  are  always  lifting  when  the  pump  is  at  work  j 
yet  do  they,  by  the  general  pufh  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  working,  as  it  is  pretty  brifk,   commonly  bring  up 
a  full  bore  of  water  in  the  pump.     This  machine  is 
fo  contrived,   that,  by  the  continual  folding  in  of  the 
piflons,  floncs,  dirt,  and  whatever  happens  to  come 
in  the  way,  may  alfo  be  cleared  ;  and  therefore  it  is 
generally  made  ufc  of  to  drain  ponds,  to  empty  few- 
ers,  and  remove  foul  waters,  in  which  no  other  pump 
could  work. 

The  lafl  machine  to  be  defcribed  confifls  of  five  Thebr- 
pieces  of  board,  forming  a  fort  of  fcoop,  as  B.     The  draulic 
handle  C  is  fufpended  by  a  rope  faflened  to  three  poles,  fcoop. 
placed  in  a  triangle,  and  tied  together  at  A.  Plate 

The  working  of  this  machine  confifls  entirely  in  CCXLIIIj 
balancing  the  fcoop  that  contains  the  water,  and  di-  s*  a* 
reding  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  water  may  be 
thrown  in  any  given  direction.  It  is  evident  that  the 
operation  of  this  machine  is  fo  verv  eafy,  that  it  may 
rather  be  confidered  as  an  agreeable  and  falutary  re- 
creation than  hard  labour. 

With  this  machine  a  man  of  moderate  ftrength,  by 
two  flrokes  in  four  feconds,  can  draw  half  a  cubic  foot 
of  water,  that  is,  more  than  four  hundred  cubic  feet 
in  an  hour. 

This  machine  is  frequently  ufed  by  the  Dutch  in 
emptying  the  water  from  their  dikes. 
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1.  Several  amufing  appearances  may  be  produced  of  the  fy- 
by  difguifing  or  diverfifying  a  fyphon.     It  may,  for  phon  dif- 
example,  be  difguifed  in  a  cup,  from  which  no  liquor  guifed, 
will  flow  till  the  fluid  is  raifed  therein  to  a  certain  Tantalus's 
height;  but  when  the  efflux  is  once  begun,  it  will  CUP»  &c* 
continue  till  the  vefTel  is  emptied.  Thus,  fig.  1 1 .  is  a  pjate 
cup,  in  the  centre  whereof  is  fixed  a  glafs-pipe  A,  ccxxxix, 
continued  through  the  bottom  at  B,  over  which  is  put 
another  glafs  tube,  made  air-tight  at  top  by  means  of 
the  cork  at  C  ;  but  left  fo  open  at  foot,  by  holes  made 
at  D,  that  the  water  may  freely  rife  between  the  tubes 
as  the  cup  is  filled.  Till  the  fluid  in  the  cup  fhall  have 
gained  the  top  of  the  inmofl  pipe  at  A,  no  motion 
will  appear.    The  air  however  from  between  the  two 
pipes  being  in  the  mean  time  extruded,  by  the  rife  of 
the  denfer  fluid,  and  paffing  down  the  inner  tube  will 
get  away  at  bottom ;  and  the   water  as  foon  as  the 
top  of  the  inclofed  tube  fhall  be  covered  thereby,*will 
very  foon  follow,  and  continue  to  rife  in  this  machine, 
as  in  the  fyphon,  till  the  whole  is  run  off. 

This  is  called  by  forae,  a  Tantalus' s  cup ;  and,  to 
humour  the  thought,  a  hollow  figure  is  fometimes  put 
over  the  inner  tube,  of  fuch'  a  length,  that  when  the 
fluid  is  got  nearly  up  to  the  lips  of  the  man,  the  fy- 
phon may  begin  to  acl  and  empty  the  cup. 

This  is  in  effect  no  other  than  if  the  two  legs  of  the 
fyphon  were  both  within  the  vefTel,  as  in  fig.  12.  into 
which  the  water  poured  will  rife  in  the  fhorter  leg  of 
the  machine,  by  its  natural  prefTure  upwards,  to  its  ■ 
own  level ;  and  when  it  fhall  have  gained  the  bend  of 
the  fyphon,  it  will  come  away  by  the  longer  leg,  as 
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already  defcribed.  An  apple,  an  orange,  or  any  other 
folid,  may  be  put  into  the  veflel,  to  raife  the  water, 
when  it  is  near  the  bend,  to  fet  it  a-running,  by  way 
of  amufement. 

Again,  let  the  handle  of  the  cup,  fig.  11.  be  hol- 
low ;  let  the  tnbeCD,fcrewed  therein,  communicate 
freely  with  the  water  poured  into  the  cup,  that  it  may 
rife  equally  in  both.  Being  once  above  the  level  ED, 
it  will  overflow,  and  defcending  through  the  cavity 
DB,  will  empty  the  cup  of  its  liquor. 

3.  The  device  called  the  fountain  at  command,  acts 
upon  the  fame  principle  with  the  fyphon  in  the  cup. 
Let  two  veflels  A  and  B  be  joined  together  by  the  pipe 
C,  which  opens  into  them  both.  Let  A  be  opened 
at  top,  B  clofe  both  at  top  and  bottom  (fave  only  a 
fmall  hole  at  b  to  let  the  air  get  out  of  tbe  veflel  B), 
and  A  be  of  fnch  a  6ze  as  to  hold  about  fix  times  as 
much  water  as  B.  Let  a  fyphon  DEF  be  foldered  to 
the  veflel  D,  fo  that  the  part  DEf  may  be  within  the 
veflel,  and  F  without  it ;  the  end  D  almoft  touching 
the  bottom  of  the  veflel,  and  the  end  F  below  the  le- 
vel of  D  :  the  veflel  B  hanging  to  A  by  the  pipe  C 
(foldered  into  both),  and  the  whole  fupported  by  the 
pillars  G  and  H  upon  the  ftand  I.  The  bore  of  the 
pipe  rauft  be  conliderably  lefs  than  the  bore  of  the 
fyphon. 

Tbe  whole  being  thus  conftru&ed,  let  the  veflel  A 
he  filled  with  water,  which  will  ran  through  the  pipe 
C,  and  fill  the  veflel  B.  When  B  is  filled  above  the 
top  of  the  fyphon  at  E,  the  water  will  run  through  the 
fyphon,  and  be  difcharged  at  F.  But  as  the  bore  of 
the  fyphon  is  larger  than  the  bore  of  the  pipe,  the  fy- 
phon will  run  fafter  than  the  pipe,  amd  will  foon  empty 
the  veflel  B  ;  upon  which  the  water  will  ceafe  frem 
running  through  the  fyphon  at  F,  until  the  pipe  C  re- 
fills the  veflel  B,  and  then  it  will  begin  to  run  as  be- 
fore. And  thus  the  fyphon  will  continue  to  run  and 
flop  alternately,  until  all  the  water  in  the  veflel  A  has 
run  through  the  pipe  C. — So  that,  after  a  few  trials, 
one  may  eafily  guefs  about  what  time  the  fyphon  will 
ftop,  and  when  it  will  begin  to  run ;  and  then,  to 
amufe  others,  he  may  call  out,  "flop,"  or  "run," 
accordingly. 

3.  This  figure  represents  a  very  pretty  portable  foun- 
tain, which,  being  charged  with  water,  and  inverted, 
will  play  a  jet  nearly  as  high  as  the  refervoir,  till  the 
fluid  is  exbaufled;  and  then  turned  up  on  the  other 
end,  the  fame  thing  will  happen,  and  a  real  clepfydra, 
on  water-clock,  be  thereby  formed. 

This  device  confifts  of  two  hollow  veflels,  A  and  B, 
communicating  with  each  other  only  by  the  recurved 
tubes  C  and  D  ;  at  the  ends  of  which  E  and  F,  are 
placed  fmall  adjutages  to  direct  the  jet.  G  and  Hare 
two  open  tubes,  foldered  into  the  bottom  of  the  bafons 
belonging  to  A  and  B,  through  which  the  water  flows 
in,  and  fills  thofe  veflels  to  a  certain  height,  that  is, 
according  to  their  length.  They  by  their  difpofition 
alfo  prevent  the  return  of  the  water  the  fame  way, 
when  the  machine  is  turned  upfide  down. 

4.  Provide  1  ryJndric  veflel  ofglafs  or  china,  ABCD, 
about  a  foot  high,  and  four  inches  diameter.  Make 
a  hole  in  its  bottom,  in  whi-  h  glue  a  fmall  glafs-tube 
E,  of  about  one-third  o^an  inch  diameter,  and  whofe 
end  his  been  partly  clofed  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  fo 
that  it  will  not  fuffer  the  water  to  pafs  out  but  by 


drops,  and  that  very  flowly.  Cover  the  top  of  thevef-  Enurtain- 
fel  with  a  circle  of  wood  F,  in  tbe  centre  of  which  >ng«p«i- 
mskc  a  round  hole  about  half  an  inch  diameter.  ******" 

Have  a  glafs  tube  GH,  a  foot  high,  and  a  quarter  ~~^~~ " 
of  an  inch  diameter  ;  and  at  one  end  let  it  have  a  final! 
glafs  globe  I,  to  which  you  may  hang  a  weight  L,  by 
which  it  is  kept  in  equiiiktio,  on  or  near  the  furface 
of  the  water  ;  or  you  may  pour  a  fmall  quantity  of 
mercury  into  the  tube,  for  the  fame  purpoie.  Fill  the 
veflel  with  water  ;  put  the  tube  in  it,  and  over  it  place 
the  cover  F,  through  the  hole  of  which  the  tube 
mu ft  pafs  freely  up  and  down.  Now,  as  the  water 
drops  gradually  out  of  the  veflel,  the  tube  will  con- 
tinne  to  defcend  till  it  come  to  the  bottom. 

Therefore,  pafte  on  the  tube  a  graduated  paper,  and 
put  it  in  the  veflel  when  nearly  full  of  water.  Hang 
a  watch  by  it,  fet  to  a  certain  hour  ;  and  as  the  tube 
defcends,  mark  the  hours,  with  the  half  and  quarter 
hours.  If  the  veflel  be  fafficiently  large,  with  regard 
to  the  hole  at  the  bottom,  it  will  go  for  12  hours,  a 
day,  or  as  much  longer  as  yon  pleafe,  and  requires  no 
other  trouble  than  that  of  pouring  in  water  to  a  cer- 
tain height.  Care  muft  be  had,  however,  that  the 
water  be  clean  ;  for  if  there  be  any  fediment,  it  will 
in  time  ftop  the  fmall  hole  at  bottom,  or  at  leafl.  render 
the  motion  of  the  water  irregular. 

The  veflel  may  be  of  tin,  but  the  pipe  at  bottom 
fliould  be  glafs,  that  its  fmall  aperture  may  not  alter  by 
ufe.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  tube  of  one  of  thefe 
clocks  is  not  to  be  graduated  by  another  :  for  though 
the  veflel  be  of  the  fame  diameter  at  top,  it  may  not 
be  perfectly  cylindrical  throughout ;  nor  is  it  eafy  to 
make  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  one  veflel  exactly  of 
the  fame  dimenfions  with  that  of  another.  43 

5.  The  Hon.  Mr  Charles  Hamilton  has  defcribed  Clepfydra!, 
a  curious  clepfydra  or  water-clock  of  anew  conftruc-  %■  7« 
tion.  An  open  canal  ee,  fupplied  with  a  conftant 
and  equal  ftream  by  the  fyphon  d,  has  at  each  end 
ff,  open  pipes  of  exactly  equal  bores,  which  deliver 
the  water  that  runs  along  the  canal  e  alternately 
into  the  veflels^-  1,  g  2,  in  fuch  a  quantity  as  to  raife 
the  water  from  the  mouth  of  the  tantalus  t,  exaflly  in 
an  hour.  The  canal  e  e  is  equally  poifed  by  the  two 
pipes/"i,/-2,  upon  a  centre  r,  the  ends  of  the  canal 
«  are  raifed  alternately,  as  the  cups  2  z  aredeprefled, 
to  which  they  are  conneded  by  lines  running  over 
the  pullies  //.  The  cups  2  2  are  fixed  at  each  end  of 
the  balance  mm,  which  moves  up  and  down  upon  its 
centre  v.  n  1,  n  1,  Are  the  edges  of  two  wheels  or 
pullies,  moving  different  ways  alternately,  and  fitted 
to  the  cylinder  0  by  oblique  teeth  both  in  the  cavity 
of  the  wheel  and  upon  the  cylinder,  which,  when  th« 
wheel  n  moves  one  way,  that  is,  in  the  direction  of 
the  minute  hand,  meet  the  teeth  of  the  cylinder  and 
carry  the  cylijKier  with  it,  and, when  n  moves  the  con- 
trary way,  flip  over  thofe  of  the  cylinder,  the  teeth  not 
meeting,  but  receding  from  each  other.  One  or  other 
of  thefe  wheels  an  continually  moves  0  in  the  fame 
direction,  with  an  equable  and  uninterrupted  motion. 
A  fine  chain  goes  twice  round  each  wheel,  having  at 
one  end  a  weight  x  always  out  of  water,  which  equi- 
ponderates with  y  at  the  other  end,  when  kept  floating 
on  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  veflel  g,  which  y  mutt 
always  be  ;  the  two  cups  2,  2,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
baLnce,  k«ep  itin  equilibrk,  till  one  of  them  is  forced 
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Entertain-  down  by  the  weight  and  impulfe  of  the  water,  which 
ing  expcri-  it  receives  from  the  tantalus  tti:  each  of  thefe  cups 
H»enti.         Z)Z)  has  likewife  a  tantalus  of  itsown/6,  h,  whichemp- 
-'—-"v         ties  it  after  the  water  has  done  running  from  g,  and 
leaves  the  two  cups  again  in  equilibrio  :  q  is  a  drain  to 
carry  ofFthe  water.  The  dial-plate,  &c.  needs  no  de- 
fcription.  The  motion  of  the  clepfydra  is  effected  thus: 
As  the  end  of  the  canal  e  e,  fixed  to  the  pipe/i,  is, 
in  the  figure,  the  loweft,  all  the  water  fupplied  by  the 
fyphon  runs  through  the  pipey  1,  into  the  velleljr  1, 
till  it  runs  over  the  top  of  the  tantalus  t ;  when  it  im- 
mediately runs  out  at  i  into  the  cup  z,  at  the  end  of 
the  balance  m,  and  forces  it  down  ;  the  balance  moving 
on  its  centre  v.  When  one  fide  of  wis  brought  down, 
the  firing  which  connects  it  to  fi;  running  over  the 
pulley  /,  raifesthe  end/i,  of  the  canal  e,  which  turns 
upon  its  centre  r,  higher  than /a  ;  confequently,  all 
the  water  which   runs  through  the  fyphon  i  paffes 
through/' 2  into  g  2,  till  the  fame  operation  is  per- 
formed in  that  velfel,  and  fo  on  alternately.     As  the 
height  the  water  rifes  in^in  an  hour,  viz.  from  /  to  /, 
is  equal  to  the  circumference  of  »,  the  float/  riling 
through  the  height  along  with  the  water,  lets  the 
weight  x  aft  upon  the  pulley  «,  which  carries  with  it 
the  cylinder  0  -,  and  this,  making  a  revolution,  caufes 
the  index  k  to  defcribe  an  hour  on  the  di.il  plate.  This 
revolution  is  performed  by  the  pulley  n  \\  the  next 
is  performed  by  n  2,  whilft  n  1  goes  back,  as  the  water 
in^  1  runs  out  through  the  tantalus  ;  for/  mud  fol- 
low the  water,  as  its  weight  increafes,  out  of  it.  The 
axis  0  always  keeps  moying  the  fame  way  ;  the  index 
p  defcribes  the  minutes  ;  each  tantalus  muft  be  wider 
than  the  fyphon,  that  the  vcftels  g  g  may  be  emptied 
as  low  as  1,  before  the  water  returns  to  them. 
A  fountain      *>.  To  the  tube  wherein  the  wateris  to  rife,  fitafphe- 
which         rical  or  lenticular  head,  AB,  made  of  a  plate  of  metal, 
fpoutswa-   and  perforated  at  top  with  a  great  number  of  little 
ter  in  form  holes.  The  water  rifmgwith  vehemence  towards  AB, 
ofalhovrtr,  wjq  he  there  divided  into  innumerable  little  threads, 
£'*'  and  afterwards  broke, aad  difperfed  into  thefinefi  drops, 

50  7.  To  the  tabe  AB,  folder  two  fpherical  fegments 

A  fountain  c  and  D,  alruoft  touching  each  other  ;  with  a  fcrew 
which  g?  to  contract  or  amplify  the  interftice  or  chink  at 
fprcads  the  picafure    Others  choofe  to  make  a  fmooth,  even  cleft, 

wstf  r  1*1 

form  of  a  m  a  fphericalor  lenticular  bead,  fitted  upon  the  tube, 
table  cloth.  The  water  fpouting  through  the  chink,  or  cleft,  will 
ftg.  3.  expand  icfelf  in  manner  of  a  cloth. 

5*  8.  Make  a  hollow  globe  A,  of  copper  or  lead,  and 

The  globu-  0f  a  fize  ajapted  to  the  quantity  of  water  that  comes 
VI  teUntam  from  the  pipe  to  which  it  is  to  be  placed.     Pi«rce  a 
CCXLIH.   number  of  fraall  holes  thro'  this  globe,   that  all  tend 
*g.  10.        towards  its  centre  ;  obferving,  however,  that  the  dia- 
meters of  all  thefe  holes,  taken  together,  muft  not 
exceed  that  of  the  pipe  at  the  part  from  whence  the 
water  flows.  Annex  to  it  a  pipe  B,  of  fuch  height  as 
you  think  convenient  ;  and  let  it  be  fcrewed  at  C,  to 
the  pipe  from  whence  the  jet  flows.     The  water  that 
comes  from  the  jet  rufhing  with  violence  into  the  globe 
will  be  forced  out  ac  the  holes,  with  the  direction  in 
which  they  are  made,  and  will  produce  a  very  plea- 
' j»         ling  fphere  of  water. 
The  hy-  o.  Procure  a  little  figure  made  of  cork,  as  AB, 

dramlk         which  you  may  paint,  or  drefs  in  a  light  ■  fluff,  after 
your  own  fancy.     In  this  figure  you  are  to  place  the 


%•  5- 


fmall  hollow  cone  C;  made  of  thin  lcaf-.brafs..  When 


the  figure  is  placed  on  the  jet-d'eau  that  plays  in  a  Entertaiu- 
perpendicular  direction,  it  will  remain  fufpended  on  ingexperi- 
thetop  of  the  water,  and  perform  a  great  Variety  of  menu. 
motions. 

If  a  hollow  ball  of  copper,  of  an  inch  diameter,  and 
very  light,  be  placed  on  a  fimilar  jet,  it  will,  in  like 
manner,remain  fufpended, revolving  on  its  centre,and 
fpreading  the  water  all  round  it,  in  the  manner  repre- 

fented  by  fig.  6.  or  Plate  CCXLIV.  fig.i Butnote,. 

that  as  it  is  neccfTary  the  ball,  &c.  when  on  the  de- 
fcent,  mould  keep  the  fame  precife  perpendicular 
wherein  it  rofe  (tince  otherwife  it  would  mifs  the 
ftream  and  fall  downright),  fich  a  fountain  mould  on- 
ly be  played  in  a  place  free  from  wind.  .-■, 

jo*  Make  a  hollow  leaden  cone  A,  whofe  axis  is  one-  The  hemfr*- 
third  of  the  diameter  of  its  bafe.     The  circle  C,that  fpherical 
forms  its  bafe,  muft  be  in  proportion  to  the  furface  of  cafcadc. 
water  that  flows  from  the  jet  on  which  it  is  to  be  pla-  ^'JL  v 
ced,  that  it  may  flow  from  it  equally  on  all  fides.    To  ?C         ' 
the  cone  join  the  pipe  B,  which  ferves  not  only  as  a    s' 
fupport,  but  is  to  be  pierced  with  a  number  of  holes, 
that  it  may  fupply  the  cone  with  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  water — Screw  the  tube  juft  mentioned  to  the  top  of 
that  from  whence  the  jet  proceeds. — The  water  that 
rufhes  into  the  cone  from  the  pipe,  will  run  over  its 
circumference,  and  form  a  hemifphericalcafcade.   If 
this  piece  be  fo  conftrucled  that  it  may  be  placed  in  a 
reverfedpofition,  it  will  produce  a  fountain  in  the  form 
ofavafe,  (fee  fig.  2.)  ;  and  if  there  be  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  water,  both  thefe  pieces  may  be  placed  on 
the  fame  pipe,  the  fountain  at  top  and  the  cafcade 
underneath  which  by  their  variety  will  produce  a  ve- 
ry pleafing  appearance.  S4. 

11.  Let  there  be  two  portions  of  a  hollow  fphere,  The  water*- 
fhatareveryihallowrandlet  thembefojoined  together,  fun. 

that  the  circular  fpace  between  them  may  be  very  nar-  p*ate 
row.  Fix  them  vertically  to  a  pipe  from  whence  a  jet  CCXLIV, 
proceeds.     In  that  part  by  which  the  portions  of  the    2- J* 
fphere  are  joined,  there  muft  be  made  a  number  of 
holes  ;  then  the  water  rufhing  into  the  narrow  cavity 
will  be  forced  out  from  the  holes,  and  produce  a  re- 
gular figure  of  the  fun,  as  in  the  plate.     This  piece 
requires  a  large  quantity  and  force  of  water  to  make 
it  appear  to  advantage. 

Several  pieces  of  this  fort  may  be  placed  over  each 
other,  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  fo  that  the  fame 
pipe  may  fupply  them  all  with  water  (fee  fig.  6.  of 
plate  CCXLV.)  It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  dia- 
meter of  thefe  pieces  muft  continually  diminifh, in  pro- 
portion to  their  diftance  from  the  bottom.  ss 

12.  Make  a  hollow  circle  A,  the  tides  of  which  are  The  revolt - 
to  be  pierced  with  i2or  15  holes,  made  in  an  inclined  ving  water- 
direction  :  or  you  may  place  the  like  number  of  fmall  *""• 
tubes  round  the  circle.     Fix  this  circle  on  the  top  of  ^.  ...  . 
a  jet,  in  fuch  manner  that  it  may  turn  freely  round,  g£<  g. 
The  water  rufhing  violently  into  the  hollow  circle 

will  keep  it  in  continual  motion;  and  at  the  fame -time 
forcing  out  of  the  holes  or  fmall  lubes,  will  form  a  re- 
volving figure  with  rays  in  different  directions,  as  in 
the  plate.  56 

13.  Provide  a  ftrong  copper  vefTel  A,  qf  fuch  figure  The  com>  - 
as  you  think  convenient  ;   in  which  folder  a  pipe  BE,  prefledjet'- 
of  the  fame  metal.     Let  there  be  a  cock  at  H,  which  i  eau' 
mufibemade  fo  tight  that  noaircan  pafsby  it.Thepipe    ^*     : 
BE  muft  go  very  near  the  bottom  of  the  Yeflcl,  but 

noli 
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not  touch  it.  There  muft  be  another  pipe  F,  at  whofc 
extremity  G  there  is  a  very  fmall  hole  :  this  pipeniuft 
be  fcrewedinto  the  former. 

The  veflel  being  thus  difpofed,  take  a  good  fyringe; 
and  placing  the  end  of  it  in  the  hole  at  G,  open  the 
cock,  and  force  the  air  into  the  veflel ;  then  turn  the 
cock  and  take  out  the  fyringe.  Repeat  this  operation 
fcveral  times,  till  the  air  in  the  veflel  beftrongly  con- 
denfed.  Then  fill  the  fyringe  with  water,  and  force 
it  into  the  veflel,  in  the  fame  manner  as  you  did  the 
air  ;  and  repeat  this  operation  till  you  can  force  no 
more  water  into  the  veflel ;  then  ihut  the  cock.  This 
veflel  will  be  always  ready  to  perform  an  extempore 
jet  d'eau  :  for,  on  turning  the  cock,  the  fpringof  the 
comprefled  air  will  force  out  the  water  with  great  vi- 
olence, and  the  jet  will  continue,  though  eenftantly 
decreafing  in  force,  till  the  water  is  all  exhaufted,  or 
the  air  within  the  veflel  is  come  to  the  fame  denfity 
with  that  without. 

14.  Let  there  be  made  a  tin  veflel,  about  fix  inches 
high,  and  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  mouth  of 
this  veflel  muft  be  only  one  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  ; 
and  in  its  bottom  make  a  great  number  of  fmaller  holes 
about  the  fize  of  a  common  fewing  needle.  Plunge 
{his  veflel  in  water,  with  its  mouth  open  ;  and  when 
it  is  full,  cork  it  up  and  take  it  out  of  the  water. 
So  long  as  the  veflel  remains  corked,  no  water  what- 
ever will  come  out  ;  but  as  foon  as  it  is  uncorked,  the 
water  will  iflue  out  from  the  fmall  holes  at  its  bottom. 
You  mull  obferve,  that  if  the  holes  at  the  bottom  of 
the  veflel  be  more  than  one  fixthof  an  inch  diameter, 
or  if  they  be  in  too  great  number,  the  water  will  run 
out  though  the  veflel  be  corked  ;  for  then  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  air  againft  the  bottom  of  the  veflel  will  not 
be  fufficient  to  confine  the  water. 

An  experiment  funilar  to  this  is  made  with  a  glafs 
filled  with  water,  over  which  a  piece  of  paper  is  pla- 
ced. The  glafs  is  then  inverted  ;  and  the  water,  by 
the  preflure  of  the  air  under  it,  will  remain  in  the 
glafs.  That  the  paper,  though  the  feeming,  is  not  the 
real  fupport  of  the  water,  will  appear  from  nQ  25. 

15.  In  this  fountain,  the  air  being  comprefled  by 
the  concealed  fall  of  water,  makesajet,  which,  after 
fome  continuance,  is  confidered  by  the  ignorant  as  a 
perpetual  motion  ;  becaufe  they  imagine  that  the  fame 
water  which  fell  from  the  jet  ari£csa«gain.  The  boxes 
CE  and  DYX  being  clofe,  we  fee  only  the  bafon 
ABW,  with  a  hole  at  W,  into  which  the  water  fpout- 
ing  at  B  falls  ;  but  that  water  does  not  come  up  again  ; 
for  it  runs  down  through  the  pipe  WX  into  the  box 
DYX,  from  whence  it  drives  out  the  air  through  the 
afcending  pipe  YZ,  into  the  cavity  of  the  box  CE, 
where,  prefling  upon  the  water  that  is  in  it,  it  forces 
it  out  through  the  fpouting  pipe  OB,  as  long  as  there 
is  any  water  in  CE  ;  fo  that  this  whole  play  is  only 
whilft  the  water  contained  in  CE,  having fpouted  out, 
falls  down  through  the  pipeWX  into  the  cavity  DYX. 
The  force  of  thejet  is  proportionable  to  the  height  of 
the  pipe  WX,  or  of  the  boxes  CE  and  DY  above  one 
another  :  the  height  of  the  water,  meafured  from  the 
bafon  ABW  to  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  lower 
box  DYX,  is  always  equal  to  the  height  meafured 
from  the  top  of  thejet  t©  the  furface  of  the  water  in 
the  middle  cavity  at  CE.  Now,  fince  the  furface  CE 
is  always  falling,  and  the  water  in  DY  always  rifing, 


the  height  of  thejet  mull  continually  decreafe,  till  it  Entertain* 
is  fhortcr  by  the  height  of  the  depth  of  the  cavity  CE,  ing  experi- 
which  is  emptying,  added  to  the  depth  of  the  cavity  ments» 
DY,  which  is  always  filling;  and  when  thejet  is 
fallen  foloto,  it  immediately  ceafes.  The  airisrepre- 
fented  by  the  points  in  this  figure.  To  prepare  this 
fountain  for  playing, which  fhould  be  donefunobferved, 
pour  in  water  at  W,  till  the  cavity  DXY  is  filled  ; 
then  invert  the  fountain,  and  the  water  will  run  from 
the  cavity  DXY  into  the  cavity  C#,  which  may  be 
known  to  be  full,  when  the  water  runs  out  at  B  held 
down.  Set  the  fountain  up  again  j  and,  in  order  to 
make  it  play,  pour  in  about  a  pint  of  water  into  the 
bafon  ABW  ;  and  as  foon  as  it  has  filled  the  pipe 
WX,  it  will  begin  to  play,  and  continue  as  long  as 
there  is  any  water  in  CE.  You  may  then  pour  back 
the  water  left  in  the  bafon  ABW,  into  any  veflel,  and 
invert  the  fountain,  which,  being  fet  upright  again, 
will  be  made  to  play,  by  putting  back  the  water 
poured  out  into  ABW  ;  and  fo  on  as  often  as  you 
pleafe. 

The  fountain  fig.  3.  is  of  the  fame  kind  ;  but  ha- 
ving double  the  number  of  pipes  and  concealed  cavi- 
ties, it  plays  as  high  again.  In  order  to  underftand 
its  ftructure,  fee  fig.  7.  The  bafon  is  A,  the  four'cavi- 
ties  are  B,C,D,  and  E,  from  which  the  water  through 
the  pipe^'G  fpouts  up  to  double  the  height  of  the 
fountain,  the  air  at  E,  which  drives  it,  being  doubly 
condenfed.  The  water  going  down  the  pipe  1  (e.  gr. 
three  feet  long),  condenfes  the  air  that  goes  up  into 
the  cavity  C  through  the  pipe  2,  fo  as  to  make  it  ^ 
ftronger  than  the  common  air  ;  then  the  water,  which 
falling  in  the  pipe  3  from  C  to  D,  is  capable,  by  the 
height  of  its  fall,  of  condenling  the  air  at  E,  fo  as  to 
make  it^-  ftronger,  being  pufhed  at  C  by  air  already 
condenfed  into  _■_  lefs  fpace,  caufes  the  air  at  E  to  be 
condenfed  twice  as  much  ;  that  is,  to  be  1  ftronger  • 
than  common  air  ;  and  therefore  it  will  make  the  wa- 
ter at  G  fpout  out  with  twice  the  force,  and  rife  twice 
as  high  as  it  would  do  if  the  fountain  had  been  of  the 
fame  ftructure  with  the  former.  In  playing  this  foun- 
tain turn  it  upfide  down,  and  taking  out  the  plugs 
g,  /;,  fill  the  two  cavities  C  and  E,  and  having  (hut  the 
holes  again,  fet  the  fountain  upright,  and  pour  fomc 
water  into  the  bafon  A,  and  the  jet  will  play  out  atG; 
but  the  fountain  will  begin  to  play  too  foon,  and  there- 
fore the  beft  way  is  to  have  a  cock  in  the  pipe  3, 
which,  being  open,  whilft  the  cavities  C  and  E  are 
filled,  and  fhut  again  before  the  fountain  is  fet  up,  will 
keep  the  water  thrown  into  the  bafon  from  going 
down  the  pipe  1,  and  that  of  the  cavity  C  from  going 
down  the  pipe  3,  by  which  means  the  fountain  will 
not  play  before  its  time,  which  will  be  as  foon  as  the 
cock  is  opened.  60 

16.  Procure  a  tin  veflel  ABC,  five  inches  high  and  The  magi- 
four  in  diameter ;  and  let  it  be  clofed  at  top.     To  the  cal  cafcade, 
bottom  of  this  veflel  let  there  be  foldered  the  pipe  DE,  **£•  <*• 
of  teninches  length, and  half  an  inch  in  diameter :  this 
pipe  muft  be  open  at  each  end,  and  the  upper  end  muft 
be  above  water  in  the  veflel.     To  the   bottom   alfo 
fix  five  or  fix  fmall  tubes  F,  about  one  eighth  of  an 
inch  diameter.  By  thefe  pipes  the  water  contained  in 
the  veflel  is  to  run  flowly  out. 

Place  this  machine  on  a  fort  of  tin  bafon  GH,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  aholeof  one  quarter  of  an  inch 

diameter. 
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diameter.  To  this  tube  DE,  fix  fome  pieces  that  may 
fupport  thevtlTel  over  the  bafon  ;  and  obferve  that  the 
end  D,  of  the  tube  DE,  mart  be  little  more  than  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  bffon.  There  rnufl  be  alfo 
another  veffel  placed  under  the  bafon,  to  receive  the 
water  that  runs  from  it. 

Now,  the  fmall  pipes  difcharging  more  water  into 
the  bafon  than  can  run  out  at  the  hole  in  itscentre,the 
water  will  rife  in  the  bafon,  above  the  lower  end  of  the 
pipe  DE,  and  prevent  the  air  from  getting  into  the 
veilel  AB  ;  and  confequently  the  water  will  ceafe  to 
flow  from  the  fmall  pipes.  But  the  water  continuing 
to  flow  from  the  bafon,  the  air  will  have  liberty  again 
to  enter  the  velfel  AB,  by  the  tube  DE,  and  the  water 
will  again  flow  from  the  fmall  pipes.  Thus  they  will 
alternately  flop  and  flow  as  long  as  any  water  remains 
in  the  veilel  AB. 

As  you  will  eafily  know  by  obferving  the  rife  of  the 
water,  when  the  pipes  will  ceafe  to  flow,  and  by  the 
fall  of  it,  when  they  will  begin  to  run  again,  you 
may  fafely  predict  the  change  ;  or  you  may  command 
them  to  run  or  flop,  and  they  will  feem  to  obey  your 
orders. 

1 7.  This  fountain  begins  to  play  when  certain  can- 
dles placed  round  it  are  lighted,  and  flops  when  thofe 
candles  are  extinguiflied.  It  is  conftructed  as  follows. 
Provide  two  cylindrical  veffels,  ABand  CD.  Connect 
them  by  tubes  open  at  both  ends,  at  HL,  FB,  &c. 
fo  that  the  air  may  defcend  out  of  the  higher  into  the 
lower  veffel.  To  thefe  tubes  fix  candlefticks  H,  &c. 
and  to  the  hollow  cover  CF,  of  the  lower  veffel,  fit  a 
fmall  tube  EF,  furnimed  with  a  cock  G,  and  reaching 
almolt  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel.  In  G  let  there  be 
an  aperture  with  afcrew,  whereby  water  may  bepour- 
ed  into  CD. 

Mow,  the  candles  at  H,  &c.  being  lighted,  the  air 
in  the  contiguous  pipes  will  be  thereby  rarified,  and 
the  jet  from  the  fmall  tube  EF  will  begin  to  play:  as 
the  air  becomes  more  rarified,  the  force  of  the  jet  will 
increafe  and  it  will  continue  to  play  till  the  water  in 
the  lower  veffel  isexhaufled.lt  is  evident,  that  as  the 
motion  of  the  jet  is  caufed  by  the  heat  of  the  candles, 
if  they  be  extinguilhed,  the  fountain  muff,  prefently 
flop. 

18.  This  fouEtain  is  contrived  to  play  by  the  fpring 
of  the  air,  increafed  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  andferves 
alfo  for  a  dial  at  the  fame  time.  GNS  is  a  hollow 
globe  of  thin  copper,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  fup- 
ported  by  a  fmall  inverted  bafon,  refting  on  a  frame 
ABC,  with  four  legs  between  which  there  is  alarge 
bafon  of  two  feet  diameter.  In  the  leg  C  there  is  a 
concealed  pipe,  proceeding  from  G,  the  bottom  of  the 
infide  of  the  globe,  along  HV,  and  joining  an  upright 
pipe  u  I,  for  making  a  jet  at  I.  The  fhort  pipe  I  «, 
going  to  the  bottom  of  the  bafon,  has  a  valve  at  //  un- 
der the  horizontal  part  HV,  and  another  valve  at  V 
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above  it,  and  under  the  cock,  &c  At  the  north  pole  E«tertain- 
N,  there  is  a  fcrewfor  openingahole,  through  which  ing experi. 
the  globe  is  fupplied  with  water.  When  the  globe  is  ""e,nts'  ,« 
halt  rilled,  let  the  machine  be  fet  in  a  garden,  and  as 
the  fun  heats  the  copper  and  rarifies  the  included  air, 
the  air  will  prefs  upon  the  waiter,  which  defcending 
through  the  pipe  GCHV,  will  lift  up  the  valve  V,  and 
fliut  the  va«lve  a,  and  the  cock  being  open,  fpout  out 
at  I,  and  continue  to  do  fo  for  a  long  time,  if  the  fun 
Ihines,  and  the  adjutage  be  fmall.  At  night  as  the  air 
condenfes  again  by  the  cold,  the  outward  air  prefling 
into  the  adjutage  I,  will  fhut  the  valve  V,  but  by  its 
preflure  on  the  bafon  D«H,  pufli  up  the  water  which 
has  been  played  in  the  day-time  through  the  valve  ?/, 
and  the  pipe  «HG  into  the  globe,  fo  as  to  fill  it  up 
again  to  the  fame  height  which  it  had  at  firft,  and  the 
aext  fun-fhine  will  caufe  the  fountain  to  play  again, 
&c.  The  ufe  of  the  cock  is  to  keep  the  fountain  from 
playing  till  you  think  proper  :  a  fmall  jet  will  play  fix 
or  eight  hours. 

If  the  globe  be  fet  to  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and 
rectified  before  it  be  fixed,  with  the  hour-lines  or  me- 
ridians drawn  upon  it,  the  hours  marked,  and  the 
countries  painted,  as  on  the  common  globe,  it  will 
form  a  good  dial :  the  fun  then  Ihining  upon  the  fame 
places  in  this  globe  as  it  does  on  the  earth  itfelf.  This 
fountain  was  invented  by  Dr  Defaguliers.  63 

19.  There  is  a  pretty  contrivance,  by  which  the  fpe-  The  hy- 
cific  gravity  of  the  body  is  fo  altered,  that  it  rifts  and  draulic  di- 
finks  in  water  at  our  pleafure.  Let  littleimages  of  men,  vers* 
about  an  inch  high,  of  coloured  glafs,  be  befpoke  at  a 
glafs-houfe;  and  let  them  be  made  fo  as  to  be  hollow 
within,  but  fo  as  to  have  a  fmall  opening  into  this  hol- 
low, either  at  the  fole  of  the  foot  or  elfewhere.  Let 
them  be  fet  a  float  in  a  clear  glafs  phial  of  water,filled 
within  about  an  inch  of  the  mouth  of  the  bottle ;  then 
let  the  bottle  have  its  mouth  clofed  with  a  bladder, 
clofely  tied  round  its  neck,  fo  as  to  let  no  air  efcapc 
one  way  or  the  other.  The  images  themfelves  are 
nearly  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  water,  or  ra- 
ther a  little  more  light,  and  confequently  float  near  the 
furface.  Now  when  we  prefs  down  the  bladder,  tied 
on  at  the  top,  into  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  and  thus 
prefs  the  air  upon  the  furface  of  the  waterin  the  bottle; 
the  water  being  preffed  will  force  into  the  hollow  of 
the  image  through  the  little  opening  :  thus  the  air 
within  the  images  will  be  preffed  more  clofely  together, 
and  being  alfo  more  filled  with  water  now  than  before,, 
the  images  will  become  more  heavy,  and  will  confe- 
quently defcend  to  the  bottom  ;  but,  upon  taking  off 
the  preflure  from  above,  the  air  within  them  will  again 
drive  out  the  water,  and  they  will  rife  to  the  fame 
heights  as  before.  If  the  cavities  in  fome  of  the  ima- 
ges be  greater  than  thofe  in  others,  they  will  rife  and 
fall  differently,  which  makes  the  experiment  mote- 
amufing. 
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HYDROTHORAX,  a  collection  of  water  in  the 
fcreaft.     See  (the  Judex  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

HYDRUNTUM,  (anc.  geo.),  a  noble  and  com- 
modious port  of  Calabria,  from  which  there  was  a  fhor- 
ter  paffagc  to  Apollonia  (Pliny.)     Famous  for  its  an- 
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tiquity,  and  for  the  fidelity  and  bravery  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Now  Otranto,  a  city  of  Naples,  at  the  en- 
rance  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  E.  Long.  19°  15'. 
N.  Lat.  400  12. 
HYEMANTES,  (in  the  primitive  church),  offen- 
ders,, 


HYG  T    3a    J  H  Y  G 

"HygeH  3ci*s  who  had  been  guiltyoffuch  enormities,  that  they  conftru&ion  which  Would  readily  admit  of  an  adjuft-  Hygrome* 

[(         were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  porch  of  the  churches  ment ;  fo  that,  though  the  cord  whereby  the  inftrument       tw, 

liygrcme-  with  the  other  penitents,  but  were  obliged  to  ftand  is  actuated  may  be  variable  initfclf,  boih  as  to  abfo-  v      *      * 

tcr-       without,  expofed  to  all  the  inclemency  of  the  wea-  lute  length,  *nd  difference  of  length  under  givende- 

>~~v         ther.  grees  ofmoifture,  yet  that,  on  fuppofition  of  a  mate- 

HYGEIA,  in  mythology.     See  Health.  rial  departure  from  its  original  fcale,  it  migfet  be  rea- 

HYGIEINE,    ryiuxy,,  formed  of  uyw,  "  found,  dily  rcilored  thereto;  aid,  in  conftquence,  that  any 

healthy," -that  branch   of  medicine  which  conliders  number  of  hygrometers  limilarly  coniimcted,  might, 

health,  and  difcovers  proper  means  and  remedies, with  like  thermometers,  be  capable  of  ff  esking  the  fame 

their  ufe,  in  the  prefervation  of  that  ftate.  language. 

Theebjectsof  this  branch  of  medicine  are,  the  non-         "  The  two  points  of  heat  the  more  readily  dcter- 

naturals.     See  Diet,  Exercise,  &c.  minable  in  a  thermometer,  are  the  point6  of  freezing 

Hygieine,  more  largelyt  aken  ;    is   divided  into  and  boiling  water.     In  like  manner,  to  conftrucc  hy- 

thrcc  parts  ;  prophylaclice,  which  forefees  and  pre-  gromcters  which  fliall  be  capable  of  agreement,  it  is 

vents  difeafes  ;  fynteritice,    employed  in  prefer  ving  neccfiary  to  eftabliih  two  different  degrees  of  a  moi- 

health  ;  and  analepticc,  whofeorhce  is  to  cure  difeafes,  fture  which  fliall  be  fixed  in  themfelves,  and  to  which 

and  reftore  health.  wecan  have  recourfe  as  readily  and  as  often  as  poifible. 

HYGINUS  (Caiusjuliu3),a  grammarian,the  freed-  "  One  point  is  given  by  making  the  fubftance  per- 

manof  Auguftus,  and  the  friend  of  Ovid,  was  born  in  fectly  wet,  which  feemsfufficiently  determinable  ;  the 

Spain,  or,  according  to  others,  in  Alexandria.     He  other  is  that  of  perfect  dry,  which  I  do  not  apprehend 

wrote  many  books  which  are  mentioned  by  ancient  to  be  attainable  with  the  fame  precifion.     Areadinefs 

authors;  all  of  which  are  loft,  except  fomc  fables,  and  to  imbibe  wet,  fo  that  the  fubftance  may  be  foon  and 

a  work  entitled  Aj] ronomlcon  P oeticon  ;  and  even  thefc  fully  faturated,  and  alfo  a  facility  of  parting  with  its 

are  come  down  to  us  very  imperfect..  The  beft  edition  moifture  on  being  expofed  to   the  fire  to  dry;  at  the 

of  thefe,  remains  is  that  of  Munkcr,   publifhed  with  fame  time,  that  neither  immeriion,  nor  a  moderate  ex,- 

fome  other  pieces  of  antiquity  in  4  vols  8vo,  i68i,un-  pofition  to  the  warmth  of  the  fire,  mall  injure  its  tex- 

der  the  title  of  Mytkogr+phi  Latini.  ture,  are  properties  requifiteto  the  firft  mover  of  fuch 

HYGROMETER, an  inftrument  for  meafuring  the  an  hygrometcr,that  in  a  manner  exclude  all  fubftances 

degrees  of  drynefs  or  moifture  of  the  atmofphere,  in  that  lam  acquainted  with,  befides  hempen  and  flaxen 

like  manner  as  the  barometer  and  thermometer  mea-  threads  and  cords,  or  fubftances  compounded  of  them, 
fure  its  different  degrees  of  gravity  or  warmth.  "  Upon  thefe  ideas,  in  the  year  1 758,  I  conftrucled 

Though  every  fubftance  which  fwells  in  moift,  and  two  hygrometers  as  nearly  alike  as  poffible,  in  order 
ihrinks  in  dry  weather,  is  capable  of  becoming  an  hy-  that  I  might  have  the  means  of  examining  their  agrce- 
grometer  ;  yet  this  kind  of  inftrument  is  far  from  be-  ment  or  difagreement  on  limilar  or  diffimilar  treat- 
ing as  yet  arrived  at  fuch  a  degree  of  perfection  as  the  ment.  The  interval  or  fcale  between  dry  and  wet  I 
barometers  and  thermometers.  There  are  three  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  which  I  call  the  degrees 
general  principles  on  which  hygrometers  have  been  of  this  hygrometer.  The  point  o  denotes  perfect  dry; 
conftructed.  1.  The  lengthening  and  ihortening  of  and  the  numbers  increafe  with  the  degrees  of  moi- 
ftrings  by  drynefs  and  moifture,  or  their  twilling  and  fture  to  100,  which  denote  pefect  wet. 
tintwifting  by  the  fame.  2.  The  fwelling  and  the  **  On  comparing  them  for  fome  time,  when  hung 
Ihrinking  of  folid  fubftances  by  moifture  or  drynefs  ;  up  together  in  a  paflage  orftaircafe,where  they  would 
and,  3.  By  the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  the  weight  of  be  very  little  affected  by  fire,  and  where  they  would 
particular  bodies  whofc  nature  is  to  abforb  the  humi-  be  expofed  to  as  free  an  air  as  poffible  in  the  infidc  of 
dity  of  the  atmofphere.  the  houfe,  Ifound  that  they  wcrcgenerally  within  one 

I.  On  thefirft  of  thefe  principles  Mr  Smeaton  hath  degree,  and  very  rarely  differed  two  degrees  ;  but  as 

conftructed  an  hygrometer  greatly  fuperior  to  any  that  thefe  comparifons  neccffarily  took  up  fome  time,  an*l 

had  appeared  before  ;  and  of  which  the  following  ac-  wr;-e  frequently  interrupted  by  long  avocations  from 

count  is  given  in  the  62d  volume  of  the  Philofophical  home,  it  was  fome  years  before  I  could  form  a  tolerable 

Tranfactions.  judgment  of  them.     One  thing  I  foon  obferved,  not 

"  Having  fome  years  ago  attempted  to  make  an  ac-  altogether  to  my  liking,  which  was,  that  the  flaxen 

curate  and  fenlible  hygrometer  by  means  of  a  hempen  cord«  made  ufe  of  feemed  to  make  fo  much  refiftance 

cord  of  a  conliderable  length,  I  quickly  found,  that,  to  the  entry  of  fmall  degrees  of  nwifture  (fuch  as  is 

though  it  was  more  than  fufficientlyfufceptible  of  eve-  commonly  experienced  within  doors  in  the  fituation 

ry  change  in  the  humidity  of  the  atmofphere,  yet  rhe  abovementioned),  that  all  the  changes  were  comprifed 

cord  was  upon  the  whole  ina  continual  ftate  of  length-  within  the  firft  300  of  the  fcale  ;  but  yet,  on  expofing 

ening.     Though  this  change  was  the  greateft  at  firft,  them  to  the  warm  fleam  of  a  wafh-houfc,  the  index 

yet  it  did  not  apppear  probable  than  any  given   time  quickly  mounted  to  100.     I  was  therefore  delirous  of 

would  bring  it  to  a  certainty;  and,  furthermore,  it  impregnating  the  cords  with  fomething  of  a  falinena- 

feemed,  that  as  the  cord  grew  more  determinate  in  ture,  which  fhould  difpofc  them  more  forcibly  to  at- 

mean  length,  the  alteration  by  certain  differences  of  tract  moifture;  in  order  that  the  indexmight,  with  the 

moifture  grew  lefs.     Now,  as  on  confidering  wood,  ordinarychanges  of  the  moifture  in  the  atmofphere,tra- 

catgut,  paper,  &c.  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  likeli-  vel  over  a  greater  part  of  the  fcale  of  100.  How  todo 

hoodof  finding  any  fubftancefufficieutly  fenlible  of  dtf-  this  ina  regular  and  fixed  quantity,  was  the  fubjectof 

ferences  ofmoifture  that.would  be  unalterable  under  many  experiments,  and  feveral  years  interrupted  in> 

*he  fame  degreet  thereof;  this  led  me  to  conlider  ofa  quiry.  Atlaft I  tric4the  one  hereafter  defcribed, which 

3  feemed 
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feemcd  to  aafwer  my  intention  in  a  great  meafure  ;  and 
though  upon  the  whole  it  does  not  appear  probable  that 
ever  this  inftrument  will  be  made  capable  of  fuch  an 
accurate  agreement  as  the  mercurial  thermometers  are, 
yet  if  we  can  reduce  all  the  difagreements  of  an  hy- 
grometer within  -Sjth  part  of  the  whole  fcale,  it  will 
probably  be  of  ufe  in  fome  philofophical  inquiries,  in 
lieu  of  inftruments  which  have  not  yet  been  reduced 
to  any  common  fcale  at  all. 

**  Fig.  i.  and  2.  ABC  is  an  orthographic  delinea- 
tion of  the  whole  inftrument  fcen  in  front  in  its  true 
CCXLVII.  proportion.  DE  is  that  of  the  profile,  or  inftru- 
ment feen  edgewife.  FG  in  both  represents  a  flaxen 
cord  about  35  inches  long,  fufpended  by  a  turning  peg 
F,  and  attached  to  a  loop  of  brafs-wire  at  A,  which 
goes  down  into  the  box  cover  H,  and  defends  the  in- 
dex, &c.  from  injury  ;  and  by  a  glafs  expofes  the  fcale 
to  view. 

'<  Fig.  3.  mows  the  inftrument  to  a  larger  fcale,  the 
upright  part  being  ihortened,  and  the  box-cover  re- 
moved ;  in  which  the  fame  letters  reprelent  the  fame 
parts  as  in  the  preceding  figures  ;  GI  are  two  loops 
or  long  links  of  brafs-wire,  which  lay  hold  of  the  in- 
dex KL,  moveable  upon  a  fmall  ftud  or  centre  K.  The 
cord  FG  is  kept  moderately  ftrained  by  a  weight 
M  of  about  half  a  pound  avoirdupois. — It  is  obvious, 
that,  as  the  cord  lengthens  and  ihortens,  the  extreme 
end  of  the  index  rifes  and  falls,  and  fucceflively  pafies 
over  N  2  the  fcale  difpofed  in  the  arch  of  a  circle,  and 
containing  100  equal  divilions.  This  fcale  is  attached 
to  the  brafs  Hiding  ruler  QP,  which  moves  upon  the 
directing  piece  RR,  fixed  by  (crews  to  the  board,  which 
makes  the  frame  or  bafe  of  the  whole  ;  and  the  fcale 
and  ruler  NQP  is  retained  in  any  place  nearer  to  or 
further  from  the  centre  K,  as  may  be  required  by  the 
fcrew  S. 

"  Fig.  4.  reprefents  in  profile  the  Hiding  piece  and 
ftud  I.  (fig.  3.),  which  traverfes  upon  that  part  of  the 
index  next  the  centre  K  ;  and  which  can,  by  the  two 
ferews  of  the  flud,  be  retained  upon  any  part  of  the 
index  that  is  made  parallel ;  and  which  is  done  for 
three  or  four  inches  from  the  centre,  for  that  purpofe. 
The  ftud  is  filed  to  the  edges,  like  the  fulcrum  of  a 
fcale-beam  ;  one  being  formed  on  the  under-fide,  the 
other  on  the  upper,  and  as  near  as  may  be  to  one 
another.  An  hook  formed  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
wire-loops  CI,  retains  the  index,  by  the  lowermoft 
edgcof  the  ftud  ;  while  the  weight  Mhangsby  a  fmall 
hook  upon  the  upper  edge  :  by  thefe  means  the  index 
is  kept  ftcady,  and  the  cords  ftrained  by  the  weight, 
with  very  little  friction  or  burthen  upon  the  central 
ftud  K. 

"  Fig  5.  is  a  parallelogram  of  plate-brafs,  to  keep 
out  duff,  which  is  attached  to  the  upper  edge  of  lhe 
box-cover  H  ;  and  ferves  to  ihut  the  part  of  the  box- 
cover  necefiarily  cut  away,  to  give  leave  for  the  wire 
GI  to  traverfe  with  the  Aiding  ftud  nearer  to  or  fur- 
ther from  the  centre  of  the  index  K  ,  and  where,  in 
fig.  5.  a  is  an  hole  of  about  an  inch  diameter,  for  the 
wire  GI  to  pais  through  in  the  rifing  and  falling  of  the 
index  freely  without  touching  ;  b  is  a  flit  of  a  leffer 
fize,  fufficient  to  pafs  the  wire,  and  admit  the  cover  to 
come  off" without  deranging  the  cord  or  index  ;  cc  are 
two  fmall  ferews  applied  to  two  Hits,  by  which  the 
plate  Hides  lengthways,  in  order  to  adapt  the  hole  a 
Vol,  IX. 


to  the  wire  GI,  at  any  place  of  the  ftud  I  upon  the  Hygrom*. 
index  KL.  ter. 

"  1.  In  this  conftruction,  the  index  KL  being  12 
inches  long,  4  inches  from  the  extreme  end  are  filed  fo 
narrow  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  feen  by  the  eye, 
that  any  part  of  thefe  four  inches  lying  over  the  divi- 
lions of  the  fcale,  becomes  an  index  thereto.  The  fcale 
itfelf  Aides  four  inches,  fo  as  to  be  brought  under  any 
partof  the  four  inches  of  the  index  attenuated  as  above- 
mentioned. 

"2.  The  pofition  of  the  directing  piece  RR  is  fo 
determined  as  to  be  parallel  to  a  right  line  drawn  thro' 
o  upon  the  fcale,  and  the  centre  K  of  the  index  ;  con- 
fequently,  as  the  attenuated  part  of  the  index  forms  a 
part  of  a  radius  or  right  line  from  the  fame  centre,  it 
follows,  that  whenever  the  index  points  to  o  upon  the 
fcale,  though  the  fcale  is  moved  nearer  to  or  further 
from  the  centre  of  theindex,  yet  it  produces  no  change 
in  the  place  to  which  the  index  points. 

'*  3.Whenthedividedarchofthefcaleisat  toinches 
from  the  centre  (that  is,  at  its  mean  diftance)  ;  then 
the  centre  of  the  arch  and  the  centre  of  the  index  are 
coincident.  At  other  diftances,  the  extremes  of  which 
are  eight  or  twelve  inches,  the  centre  of  the  divilions, 
and  the  centre  of  the  index  pointing  thereto,  not  be- 
ing coincident,  the  index  cannot  move  over  the  fpaces 
geometrically  proportionable  to  one  another  in  all  flot- 
ations of  the  fcale  ;  yet  the  whole  fcale  not  exceed- 
ing 308  of  a  circle,  it  will  be  found  on  computation, 
that  the  error  can  never  be  fo  great  as  T*s  part  of  the 
fcale,  or  f  °  of  the  hygrometer  ;  which  in  this  inftru- 
ment being  confidered  as  indivifible,  the  mechanical 
error  will  not  be  fcnfible.   ♦ 

u  The  cord  here  made  ufe  of  is  flax,  and  between 
■j^-th  and  T'_th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  which  can  be 
readily  afcertained  by  meafuring  a  number  of  turns 
made  round  a  pencil  or  fmall  ftick.  It  is  a  fort  of  cord 
ufed  in  London  for  making  nets,  and  is  of  that  par- 
ticular kind  called  by  net-makers  flaxen  three-threads 
laid.  A  competent  quantity  of  this  cord  was  boiled 
in  one  pound  avoirdupois  of  water,  in  which  was  put 
two  pennyweights  troy  of  common  fait ;  the  whole 
was  reduced  by  boiling  to  fix  ounces  avoirdupois, 
which  was  done  in  about  half  an  hour.  As  thisafcer- 
tains  a  given  ftrength  of  the  brine,  on  taking  out  the 
cord,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  every  fibre  of  the  cord 
is  equally  impregnated  with  fait.  The  cord  being 
dried,  it  will  be  proper  to  ftretch  it ;  which  may  be 
done  fo  as  to  prevent  it  from  untwifting,  by  tying 
three  or  four  yards  to  two  nails  againft  a  wall,  in  an 
horizontal  pofition,  and  hanging  a  weight  of  a  pound 
or  two  to  the  middle,  fo  as  to  make  it  form  an  obtufe 
angle.  This  done  for  a  week  or  more  in  a  room,  will 
lay  the  fibres  of  the  cord  clofe  together,  and  prevent 
its  ftretching  fo  faft  after  being  applied  to  the  in- 
ftrument as  it  would  otherwife  be  apt  to  do. 

"  The  hygrometer  is  to  be  adjufted  in  the  following 
manner.  The  box-cover,  being  taken  off  to  prevent  its 
being  fpoiled  by  the  fire,  and  choofing  a  day  natu- 
rally dry,  fet  the  inftrument  nearly  upright,  about  a 
yard  from  a  moderate  fire  ;  fo  that  the  cord  may  be- 
come dry,  and  the  inftrument  warm,  but  not  fo  near 
as  would  fpoil  the  fineft  linen  by  too  much  heat,  and 
yet  fully  evaporate  the  moifture  ;  there  let  the  inftru- 
ment ftay  till  theindex  is  got  as  low  as  it  will  go  ; 
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now  and  then  ftroaking  the  cord  betwixt  the  thumb 
and  finger  downwards,  in  order  to  lay  the  fibres  there- 
of clofc  together  ;  and  thereby  caufing  it  to  lengthen 
as  much  as  poflible.  When  the  index  is  thus  become 
ftationary,  which  will  generally  happen  in  about  an 
hour,  more  or  lefs  as  the  air  is  naturally  more  or  lefs 
dry,  by  means  of  the  peg  at  top  raife  or  deprefs  the 
index,  till  it  lies  over  thepoint  0.  This  done,  remove 
the  inftrument  from  the  fire  ;  and  having  ready  fome 
warm  v\ater  in  a  tea-cup,  take  a  middling  camel's  hair 
pencil,  and,  dipping  it  in  the  water,  gently  anoint  the 
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the  card  F  have  pafTed  the  line  E,  the  lower  card  G  will  Hygrome- 


cord  till  it  will  drifik  no  more,  and  till  the  index 
becomes  ftationary  and  water  will  have  no  more  effect 
upon  it,  which  will  alfo  generally  happen  in  about  an 
hour.  If  in  this  ftate  the  index  lies  over  the  degree 
marked  100,  all  is  right:  if  not,  flack  the  fcrew  S, 
and  Aide  the  fcale  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  centre, 
till  the  point  100  comes  under  the  index,  and  then  the 
inftrument  is  adjufted  for  ufe  :  but  if  the  compafs  of 
the  flide  is  not  Sufficient  to  effect  this,  as  may  proba- 
bly happen  on  the  firft  adjuftment,  flack  the  proper 
fcrews,  and  move  the  Aiding  ftud  /  nearer  to  or  further 
ther  from  the  centre  of  the  index,  according  as  the 
angle  formed  by  the  index  between  the  two  points  of 
dry  or  wet  happens  to  be  too  fmall  or  too  large  for 
the  fcale." 

On  this  principle,  a  fimple  hygrometer  has  been 
make  by  Mr  Coventry  ofSouthwark,  London.  It  is 
not  upon  the  mod  accurate  construction,  yet  will  act 
very  fenlibly  in  the  common  changes  of  the  air.  Fig.  6. 
reprefents  the  hygrometer  as  applied  to  a  wall  or  board. 
A  is  a  firing  of  whip-cord,. catgut,  &c.  of  any  length 
at  pleafure  :  it  is  SuSpended  on  a  bracket  B,  and  kept 
extended  by  a  weight  at  the  bottom  C.  DD  is  a  flip 
of  wood,  which  with  the  bracket  is  fixed  perpendicu- 
larly to  a  wall  or  fide  of  a  room.  It  has  a  ftraight 
line  E  drawn  down  in  the  middle  of  the  board,  fer- 
ving  to  point  out  the  divilions  upon  the  edges  of  the 
two  thin  circular  cards  F  and  G.  At  the  centre  of  the 
bottom  of  each  of  thefe  cards  is  glued  a  piece  of 
cork,  through  which  the  firing  A  is  drawn:  Thefe 
cork-pieces  ferve  to  preferve  the  horizontal  pofition  of 
the  cards.  The  upper  card  F  is  divided  into  10  equal 
parts  or  divilions,  and  the  under  card  G  into  100  equal 
parts  ;  the  firing  A  being  meafured  into  10  equal 
parts,  from  the  point  of  fufpenlion  H  to  the  furface 
of  the  lower  card  I.  The  card  F  is  hung  at  the  firft 
part  from  H,  and  the  card  G  at  the  10th  part  from 
the  fame  point  :  conftquently,  from  the  twilling  and 
untwifling  of  the  firing  A  by  the  different  changes  of 
the  air,  the  lower  card  G,  from  the  mechanical  prin- 
ciples of  motion,  will  deScribe  10  revolutions  for  one 
of  the  upper  card  F  ;  or,  when  the  lower  card  G  has 
made  one  revolution,  the  upper  card  F  will  have  de- 
fcribed  but  the  10th  part,  or  one  of  its  divifions. 
From  whence  it  appears,  that  by  the  affiftance  of  the 
upper  card  F,  an  index  is  thereby  obtained  of  the  num- 
ber of  revolutions  the  lower  card  G  performs,  which 
are  reckoned  by  the  line  E  on  the  flip  of  wood. 

Example.  It  muft  firft  be  obferved  what  divifion 
of  the  card  F  the  line  E  is  againft,  fuppofe  3, 
and  alfo  what  divifum  of  the  lower  card  G  is  cut 
by  the  fame  line,  fuppofe  10:  it  then  appears,  that 
the  ftate  of  the  hygrometer  is  thus,  3  degrees  and  10 
iiundredths  of  another.     If  the  whole  1.0  divilions  of 


have  revolved  10  times,  or  10  hundred  parts,  equal  to 
1000  ;  the  accuracy  to  which  the  principle  of  this 
fimple  contrivance  anfwers.  Before  ufe,  the  hygrome- 
ter fhould  be  adjufted  ;  to  do  which,  the  cards  F  and 
G  are  firft  fet  to  the  line  E  at  the  o  of  each,  or  com- 
mencement of  the  graduations  :  whatever  direction  the 
cards  afterwards  take,  it  muft  evidently  be  from  the 
change  to  greater  moifture  or  drynefs  in  the  air  ;  and 
they  will  accordingly  point  it  out. 

On  this  principle,  but  with  a  degree  of  ingenuity 
and  pains  perhaps  never  before  employed,  an  hygro- 
meter has  been  constructed  by  M.  de  Sauflbre,  pro- 
fell'or  of  philofophy  at  Geneva.  In  his  EJfais  fur 
I'ffygrometrie,  in  4to,  1783,  is  an  important  detail  on 
the  fubjed  of  hygrometry  ;  from  which  the  following 
defcription  of  his  hygrometer  is  taken.  The  au- 
thor found  by  repeated  experiments,  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  greateft  extenfion  and  contraction  of 
ahair,  properly  prepared,  and  thathasaweightofabout 
three  grains  fufpended  to  it,  is  nearly  ?XT  of  its  whole 
length  ;  that  is,  3^ ,  or  3 \  lines  in  a  foot.  This  circum- 
ftance  fuggefted  the  idea  of  a  new  hygrometer  :  And, 
in  order  to  render  thofe  fmall  variations  perceptible 
and  ufeful,  the  following  apparatus  was  conftrucled. 

Fig.  7.  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  whole  inftrument, 
with  the  hair  and  other  appendages  complete.  The 
lower  extremity  of  the  hair  a  b  is  held  by  the  chaps 
of  the  fcrew  pincers  b.  Thefe  pinders  are  represented 
afide  at  B  :  by  a  fcrew  at  its  end,  it  faftens  into  the 
nut  of  the  bottom  plate  C.  This  nut  of  the  plate 
turns  independently  of  the  piece  that  fupports  it,  and 
ferves  to  raife  or  deprefs  the  pincers  B  at  pleafure. 

The  upper  extremity  a  of  the  hair  is  held  by  the 
under  chaps  of  the  double  pincers  a,  reprefented  afide 
at  A.    Thefe  pincers  faften  the  hair  below,  and  above 
faftens  a  very  fine  narrow  flip  of  filver,  carefully  an- 
nealed, which  rolls  round  the  arbor  or  cylinder  d,  a  fe- 
parate  figure  of  which  is  fhown  at  DF.     This  arbor, 
which  carries  the  needle  or  index  e  e,  or  E  in  the  Sepa- 
rate figure,  is  cut  in  the  fhape  of  a  fcrew  ;  and  the  in- 
tervals of  the  threads  of  this  fcrew  have  their  bafis 
flat,  and  are  cut  fquarely  fo  as  to  receive  the  flip  of 
filver  thatisfaftened  to  the  pincers  a,  and  joined  in  this 
manner  with  the  hair.    M.  Sauffure  obferves,  that  hair 
alone  fixed  immediately  to  the  arbor  would  not  do  ;  for  it 
curled  uponit,  and  acquired  a  ftiffnefs  thatthecounter- 
poife  was  not  able  to  Surmount.     The  arbor  was  cut  in 
a  fcrew  form,  in  orde-r  that  the  flip  of  filver  in  wind- 
ing upon  it  mould  not  increafe  the  diameter  of  the 
arbor,  and  never  take  a  Situation  too  oblique  and  vari- 
able.    The  flip  is  fixed  to  the  arbor  by  a  fmall  pin  F. 
The  other  extremity  of  the  arbor  D  is  fhaped  like  a 
pulley,  flat  at  the  bottom  fo  as  to  receive  a  fine  fupple 
Silken  firing,  to  which  is  fufpended  the  counterpoife 
g  in  the  large  figure,  and  G  in  the  fide  one.     This 
counterpoife  is  applied  to  diftend  the  hair  ;  and  acts  in 
a  contrary  direction  to  that  of  the  hair,  and  the  move- 
able pincers  to  which  the  hair  is  fixed.     If  then  the 
hair  fhould  be  loaded  with  the  weight  of  four  grains, 
the  counterpoife  muft  weigh  four  grains  more  than  the 
pincers.     The  arbor  at  one  end  paiSss  through  the  cen- 
tre of  the  dial,  and  turns  therein,  in  a  very  fine  hole, 
on  a  pivot  made  very  cylindrical  and  well  polifhed  :  at 
the  other  end  is  alfo  a  fimilar  pivot,  which  turns  in  art 
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Hygrome-  hole  made  in  the  end  of  the  arm  h  of  the  cock  /;  /, 
***•       H  I.     This  cock  is  fixed  behind  the  dial  by  means  ©f 
^—""^       '  the  fcrew  I. 

The  dial  keek,  divided  into  360  degrees,  is  fupport- 
ed  by  two  arms//;  thefe  are  foldered  to  two  tubes, 
which  inclofe  the  cylindrical  columns  m  in  m  711.  The 
fetting  fcrews  11  n  move  upon  thefe  tubes,  and  ferve 
thereby  to  fix  the  dial  and  arbor  to  any  height  requi- 
red. The  two  columns  which  fupport  the  dial  are 
firmly  faftened  to  the  cafe  of  the  hygrometer,  which 
reft  upon  the  four  fcrews  0000;  by  the  affiftance  of 
thefe  fcrews,  the  inftrumentis  adjuited,  and  placed  in 
a  vertical  fituation. 

The  fquarc  column  p  p,  which  refts  upon  the  bafe  of 
the  hygrometer,  carries  a  box  q,  to  which  is  fixed  a 
kind  of  port  crayon  r,  the  aperture  of  which  is  equal 
to  the  diameter  of  the  counterpoife  £•.  When  the  hy- 
grometer is  to  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another  ; 
to  prevent  a  derangement  of  the  inftrument  from  the 
ofcillations  of  the  counterpoife,  the  box  a,  and  the 
port-crayon  r,  mult  beraifed  up  fo  as  the  counterpoife 
may  fall  into  and  be  fixed  in  it,  by  tightening  the 
fcrew  s  and  the  box  and  counterpoife  together  by  the 
fcrew  t.  When  the  hygrometer  is  intended  for  ufe,  the 
counterpoife  muft  be  difengaged  by  lowering  the  box, 
as  may  be  conceived  from  the  figure. 

Laitly,  at  the  top  of  the  inftrumentis  a  curved  piece 
of  metal  x,  y,  z,  which  is  faftened  to  the  three  columns 
juft  defcribed,  and  keeps  them  together.  It  has  a 
fquarc  hole  at^,  which  ferves  to  hang  up  the  hygro- 
meter by  whenrequired. 

The  variations  of  which  this  hygrometer  is  capable, 
arc  (all  things  befides  equal)  as  much  greater  as  the 
arbor  round  which  the  flip  of  filver  winds  is  than  a 
fmaller  diameter,  and  as  the  inftrument  is  capable  of 
receiving  a  longer  hair.  M.  Saufliire  has  had  hygro- 
meters made  with  hairs  14  inches  long,  but  he  finds 
one  foot  fufficient.  The  arbor  is  three-fourths  of  a 
line  in  diameter  at  the  bafe  between  the  threads  of 
the  fcrew  or  the  part  on  which  the  flip  winds.  The 
variations,  when  a  hair  properly  prepared  is  applied  to 
it,  are  more  than  an  entire  circumference,  the  index 
defcribing  about  400  degrees  in  moving  from  extreme 
drynefs  to  extreme  humidity.  M.  Sauflure  mentions 
an  inconvenience  attending  this  hygrometer,  viz.  its 
not  returning  to  the  fame  point  when  moved  from  one 
place  to  another  ;  becaufe  the  weight  of  three  grains 
that  keeps  the  filver  (lip  extended,  cannot  play  fo  ex- 
actly as  to  act  always  with  the  fame  precif  ion  againft  the 
arbor  ronnd  which  it  winds.  But  this  weight  cannot 
be  fenlibly  increafed  without  ftill  greater  inconvenien- 
ces :  he  therefore  obferves,  that  this  hygrometer  is 
well  calculated  for  a  fixed  iituation  in  an  obfervatory, 
and  for  various  hygrometrical  experiments  ;  fince,  in- 
ftcad  of  the  hair,  there  may  be  fubftitutcd  any  other 
lubftance  of  which  a  trial  may  be  wanted  ;  and  it  may 
be  kept  extended  by  a  counterpoife  more  or  lefs  heavy 
as  they  may  require  :  but  the  inftrument  will  not  ad- 
mit of  being  moved,  nor  ferve  even  for  experiments 
which  may  fubject  it  to  agitation. 
Portable  ^°  °bviate  tne  objection  abovementioned,  M.  Sauf- 

hygromc-    uire  nas  contrived  another  apparatus  more  portable 
tcr  by  M.    and  convenient,  and  which,  if  notfo  extenfivein  its  va- 
Sauffurc,     nations,  is  in  fact  very  firm,  and  not  in  the  leaft  liable 
to  be  deranged  by  carriage  and  agitation.     Fig.  8.  is  a 


reprefentation  of  this  hygrometer,  which  he  calls  the 
portable  hygrometer,  in  diftinction  from  the  preceding, 
which  he  calls  the  great  hygrometer  or  the  hygrometer 
with  the  arbor.  The  material  part  of  this  inftrument 
is  its  index  a  b  c  e  ;  an  horizontal  view  of  which,  and 
the  arm  that  carries  it,  is  feen  in  the  feparatc  figure 
GBDEF.  This  index  carries  in  its  centre  D  a  thin 
tube  hollow  throughout,  and  projects  out  on  each  fide 
of  the  needle.  The  axis  which  pafles  through  it,  and 
round  which  the  index  turns,  is  made  thin  in  the 
middle  of  its  length  and  thick  at  the  ends;  fo  that 
the  cylindrical  tube  which  it  pafles  through  touches  it 
only  at  two  points,  and  acts  upon  it  only  at  its  extre- 
mities. 

The  part  d e  DE  of  the  index  ferves  to  point  out 
and  mark  on  the  dial  the  degrees  of  moifture  and  dry- 
nefs ;  the  oppofite  part  d b  DB  ferves  to  fix  both  the 
hair  and  counterpoife.  This  part,  which  terminates  in 
a  portion  of  a  circle,  and  is  about  a  line  in  thicknefs, 
is  cut  on  its  edge  in  a  double  vertical  groove,  which 
makes  this  part  limilar  to  the  fegment  of  a  pulley 
with  a  double  neck.  Thefe  two  grooves,  which  are 
portions  of  a  circle  of  two  lines  radius,  and  have  the 
fame  centre  with  that  of  the  index  d,  ferve  in  one  of 
them  to  contain  the  hair,  and  in  the  other  the  filk,  to 
the  end  of  which  the  counterpofe  is  fufpended.  The 
fame  index  carries  vertically  above  and  below  its  centre 
two  fmall  fcrew-pincers,  fituated  oppofite  to  the  two 
grooves.-  that  above  at  a,  oppofite  to  the  hindmoft 
groove,  ferves  to  fix  the  filk  to  which  the  counterpoife 
is  fufpended  ;  and  that  below  at  b,  oppofite  to  the 
hithermoft  groove,  ferves  to  hold  one  of  the  ends  of 
the  hair.  Each  of  thefe  grooves  has  its  partitions  cut, 
as  feen  in  the  fection  B,  and  its  botom  made  flat,  in 
order  that  the  hair  and  filk  may  have  the  greateft 
freedom  poflible.  The  axis  of  the  needle  DD  goes 
thro'  the  arm  gfCF,  and  it  is  fixed  to  this  arm  by  the 
tightening  fcrew/T.  All  the  parts  of  the  index  fhould 
be  in  perfect  equilibrium  about  its  centre  ;  fo  that  when 
it  is  on  its  pivot  without  the  counterpoife,  it  will  reft 
indifferently  in  any  pofition  it  may  be  placed  in. 

It  muft  be  underftood,  that  when  the  hair  is  fixed 
by  one  of  its  extremities  in  the  pincers  e,  and  by  the 
other  end  on  the  pincers  y  at  top  of  the  inftrument, 
it  pafles  in  one  of  the  necks  of  the  double  pulley 
b,  whilft  the  counterpoife  to  which  the  filk  is  fixed  in 
a  pafles  in  the  other  neck  of  the  fame  pulley :  the  coun- 
terpoife ferves  to  keep  the  hair  extended,  and  acts  al- 
ways in  the  fame  direction  and  with  the  fame  force, 
whatever  the  fituation  of  the  index  may  be.  When 
therefore  the  drynefs  contracts  the  hair,  it  overpowers 
the  gravity  of  the  counterpoife,  and  th e  index  defcends: 
when,  on  the  contrary,  the  humidity  relaxes  the  hair, 
it  gives  way  to  the  counterpoife,  and  the  index  afcends. 
The  counterpoife  fhould  weigh  but  three  grains  ;  fo 
that  the  index  fhould  be  made  very  light  and  very  eafy 
in  its  motion,  in  order  that  the  leaft  poflible  force  may 
move  it,  and  bring  it  back  again  to  its  point  when 
drawn  afide. 

The  dial  h  e  h  is  a  circufir  arch,  the  centt-e  of  which 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  index.  This  arch  is  di- 
vided into  degrees  of  the  fame  circle,  or  into  the  hun- 
dredths of  the  interval  which  is  found  between  the  li- 
mits of  extreme  drynefs  and  extreme  humidity.  The 
interior  edge  of  the  dial  carries  at  the  diftance  hi  a 
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Hygrowc-kind  of  projecting  bridle  or  flay  *  i,  made  of  brafs  wire, 
ttr-  curved  to  the  arch,  and  fixed  in  the  points  /  i.  This 
bridle  retains  and  guards  the  index,  at  the  fame  time 
reaving  it  to  play  with  the  requifite  freedom.  The 
fcrew-pincersj',  in  which  is  faftencd  the  upper  extre- 
mity of  the  hail",  is  carried  by  a  moveable  arm,  which 
afcends  an  d  defcends at  pleafure  the  lengthof  the  frame 
KK.  This  frame  is  cylindrical  every  where  elfe,  ex- 
cept its  being  here  flattened  at  the  hinder  part  to 
about  half  its  thicknefs,  in  order  that  the  piece  with 
the  fcrew  which  carries  the  arm  mould  not  project  out 
underneath,  and  that  the  arm  may  not  turn.  The 
arm  may  be  flopped  -at  any  delired  height  by  means 
of  the  prefling  fcrew  x.  But  as  it  is  of  ufe  fometimes 
to  be  able  to  give  the  inftrument  a  very  fmall  and  ac- 
curate motion,  fo  as  to  bring  the  index  exactly  to  the 
part  that  may  be  wanted,  the  flidepiece  /,  which  car- 
ries the  pincers y,  to  which  the  hair  is  fixed,  is  to  be 
moved  by  the  adj  lifting  fcrew  m. 

At  the  bafe  of  the  inftrument  is  a  greatlever  n  op  q, 
which  ferv es  to  fix  the  index  and  its  counterpoife  when 
the  hygrometer  is  to  be  moved.     The  lever  turns  an 
axis  ii>  terminated  by  a  fcrew  which  goes  into  the 
frame  ;  in  tightening  this  fcrew,  the  lever  is  fixed  in 
the  defired  pofition.     When  the  motion  of  the  index 
is  to  be  flopped,  the  intended  pofition  is  given  to  this 
lever,  as  reprefented  in  the  doited  lines  of  the  figure. 
The  long  neck/:  of  the  lever  lays  hold  of  the  double 
pulley  b  of  the  index,  and  the  fliort  neck  0  of  the  coun- 
terpoife :  the  tightening  fcrew  q  faftens  the  two  necks 
at  once.    In  confining  the  index,  it  mult  be  fo  placed, 
that  the  hair  be  very  flack  ;  fo  that,  if  whilfl  it  is 
moved  the  hair  fhould  get  dry,  it  may  have  room  to 
contract  itfelf.     Afterwards,  when  the  inftrument  is 
placed  for  ufe,  the  firft  thing  to  be  done  is  to  relax 
the  fcrew  n,  and  turn  back  the  double  lever  with  great 
care,  taking  equal  caution  at  the  fame  time  not  to 
ftrain  the  hair.      It  is  better  to  apply  one  hand  to  the 
index  nearits  centre,  whilfl  the  other  hand  is  difenga- 
ging  the  pulley  and  the  counterpoife  from  the  lever 
that  holds  them  fleady.     The  hook  r  ferves  to  fufpend 
a  thermometer  upon  ;  it  fhould  be  a  mercurial  one, 
with  aveiy  fmall  naked  bulb  or  ball,  fo  as  to  fhowin  the 
moft  fenfible  manner  the  changes  of  the  air  :  it  fhould 
be  mounted  in  metal,  and  guarded  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
not  to  vibrate    fo  as  to  break  the  hair.     Laflly,    a 
r.otch  is  made  under  the  top  of  the  frame  s,  to  mark 
tbe  point  of  fufpenfion,  about  which  the  inftrument  is 
in  equilibrium,  and  keeps  a  vertical  fituation. 

All  theinflruments  fhould  be  made  of  brafs  :  though 
the  axis  of  the  index  and  its  tube  work  more  pleafant- 
ly  together  if  made  of  bell  metal. 

The  extent  of  this  hygrometer's  variations  is  not 
more  than  the  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  hygrometer 
with  the  arbor.  It  may  be  augmented  by  making  the 
fegment  of  the  pulley  to  which  the  hair  is  fixed  of  a 
fmaller  diameter  ;  but  then  the  hair,  in  moving  about 
it, would  fretand  contract  afliffnefs,  which  would  caufe 
it  to  adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the  neck.  M.  Sauflure 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  radius  of*  this  pulley  fhould  not 
be  lefs  than  two  lines,  at  leaft  that  there  fhonld  be 
adapted  a  plate  of  filvgr  or  fome  other  contrivance  ,■ 
but  then  the  hygrometer  would  be  too  difficult  to  con- 
ftruct,  and  it  would  require  too  much  attentiou  and 
care  on  the  part  of  tliofe  who  ufe  it  :  his  object  was, 


to  make  an    inftrument  generally   ufeful,  and  eafy  Hygrome- 
and  convenient  in  its  ufe.     The  hygrometer  with  the       *er« 
arbor  may  be  ufed  for  obfervations  which  require  an  w~ N^~"" * 
extreme  fenflbility. 

The  variations  of  this  inftrument  may  be  augment- 
ed by  making  it  higher,becaufe  in  that  cafe  longer  hairs 
might  be  adapted  :  but  it  wTould  be  then  lefs  portable. 
Belides,  if  the  hair  is  too  long  when  obfervations  are 
made  hi  the  open  air,  the  wind  has  too  great  an  effect 
upon  it,  and  thus  communicates  to  the  index  in- 
convenient vibrations.  It  is  not  proper  therefore  to 
make  it  more  than  a  foot  in  height.  When  it  is  of 
this  dimenflon,  an  hair  properly  prepared  can  be  ap- 
plied to  it,  and  its  variations  from  extreme  drynefs  to 
extreme  humidity  are  80  or  even  100  degrees  ;  which 
on  a  circle  of  3  inches  radius  forms  an  extent  fnfficient 
for  obfervations  of  this  kind.  M.  SaufTure  has  even 
made  fmaller  inflruments  that  may  be  carried  conve- 
niently in  the  pocket,  and  to  make  experiments  with 
under  fmall  receivers  :  they  were  but  feven  inches  high 
by  two  inches  of  breadth  ;  which,  notwithftanding 
their  variations,  were  very  fenfible. 

Thus  much  for  the  conftruction  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  inftrument.  The  limits  of  this  Work  will  not 
admit  of  our  inferting  the  whole  of  M.  Saufliire's  fub- 
fequent  account  of  the  preparation  of  the  hair,  the 
manner  of  determining  the  limits  of  extreme  humidity 
and  of  extreme  drynefs,  the  hydrometrical  variations  of 
the  hair,  and  the  graduation  of  the  hygrometer.  The 
following  abftract  muft  therefore  fuffice. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  hair,  it  was  found  ne- 
ceflary  to  free  it  of  a  certain  unctuofity  it  always 
has  in  its  natural  ftate,  which  in  a  great  meafure  de- 
prives it  of  its  hygrometrical  fenflbility.  A  number 
of  hairs  are  boiled  in  a  lye  of  vegetable  alkali  ;  and 
among  thefe  are  to  be  chofen  for  ufe  fuch  as  are 
moft  tranfparent,  bright,  and  foft :  particular  pre- 
cautions are  neceflary  for  preventing  the  ftraining  of 
the  hair,  which  renders  it  unfit  for  the  intended  pur  - 
pofe. 

The  two  fixed  points  of  the  hygrometer  are  the  ex- 
tremes both  of  moifture  and  drynefs.  The  former  is 
obtained  by  expoflng  the  inftrument  to  air  completely 
faturated  with  water  :  and  this  is  effected  by  placing 
it.  in  a  glafs  receiver  ftanding  in  water,  the  fides  of 
which  are  kept  continually  moiflened.  The  point  on 
the  dial, at  which  the  hand  after  a  certain  interval  re- 
mains ftationary,  is  marked  100.  The  point  of  ex- 
treme drynefs,  not  abfolute  drynefs,  for  that  does  not 
exift,  but  the  greateft  degree  of  it  that  can  be  obtain- 
ed, is  produced  by  inirodcicingrepiEatedly  into  the  fame 
receiver  containing  the  inftrument,  and  ftanding  now 
upon  quickfilver,  certain  quantities  of  deliquefcent  al- 
kaline falls,  which  abforb  the  moifture  of  the  air.  The 
higheft  point  to  which  the  hand  can  be  brought  by 
this  operation,  not  only  when  it  will  rife  no  higher, 
but  vvhen  it  becomes  retrograde  from  the  dilatation 
occalionedby  heat,  is  called  o  ;  and  the  arch  between 
thefe  two  points  is  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  being 
degreesof  the  hygrometer.  Thearch/>/>,  upon  which 
the  fcale  is  marked  in  the  inftrument  (reprefented  in 
fig.  2.)  being  partof  a  circle  of  threeinches  diameter ; 
hence  every  degree  meafnres  about  ^  of  a  line.  In 
the  ftationary  hygrometer,  fig.  1.  the  fcale  upon  the 
complete  circular  dial  is  fo  much  larger,  that  every 
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degree  meafures  3bout  five  lines  :  but  this  M.  SaufTure 
coniiders  as  fo  far  from  being  a  perfection,  that  itisra- 
ther  an  inconvenience  ;  fince  the  inftrument,  becomes 
thereby  fo  very  fufceptible  of  theleaftimpreffion,  that 
there  is  even  no  approaching  it  without  a  feniible 
variation.  The  thermometer,  adapted  as  before  men- 
tioned, ferves  to  correct  tire  changes  of  tempera- 
ture :  towards  the  extreme  drynefs,  i°  of  the  thermo- 
meter produces  on  the  hair  an  effect  of  i  deg.  of  the 
hygrometer  ;  but  towards  the  extreme  of  moifture,  the 
fame  difference  of  temperature  caufes  an  effeft  no  lefs 
than  30  on  the  hygrometer.  He  conftructed  two  ta- 
bles, that  gave  the  intermediate  hygrometrical  varia- 
tions for  fingle  degrees  of  the  thermometer  at  different 
parts  of  the  fcale. 

The  whole  range  of  the  atmofpherical  variations 
takes  in  about  750  of  this  fcale;  a  drynefs  of  more 
than  2  50  being  always  the  effect  of  art.  The  fenfibi- 
lity  of  this  inftrument  is  fo  very  great,  that  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  dew,  he  mentions  that  it  varies  above  400 
in  about  20  minutes  of  time.  Being  removed  from  a 
very  moift  into  a  very  dry  air,  it  varied  in  one  inftance 
no  lefs  than  350  in  three  minutes.  He  fays  that 
its  variations  were  always  found  uniform  in  diffe- 
rent inftruments  fufpended  in  different  parts  of  the 
fame  atmofphere.  This  hygrometer  is  conlidered  by 
the  author  as  pofTeired  of  all  the  properties  requiiite  in 
fuch  an  inftrument.  Thefe  are,  1 .  That  the  degrees  in 
the  fcale  be  fufficiently  large,  and  to  point  out  even 
the  leaft  variation  in  the  drynefs  or  moifture  of  the  at- 
mofphere. 2.  That  it  be  quick  in  its  indications. 
3.  That  it  be  at  all  times  confiftent  with  itfelf ;  viz. 
that  in  the  fame  ftate  of  the  hair  it  always  points  to 
the  fame  degree.  4.  That  feveral  of  them  agree  with 
one  another.  5.  That  it  be  affected  only  by  the  aque- 
ous vapours.  6.  That  its  variations  be  ever  propor- 
tionate to  the  changes  in  the  air. 

Not  many  of  thefe  hydrometers  have  yet  been  made 
in  London.  A  confiderable  degree  of  trouble  and  de- 
licacy is  requifite  in  the  preparation  of  the  hair,  and 
it  is  very  fragile  ;  circumftances  which  may  prevent 
it  from  coming  into  general  ufe  among  common  obfer- 
vers,  although  probably  it  may  be  the  beft  in  principle 
of  any  yet  made. 

II.  On  the  fecond  general  principle,  namely,  that 
of  the  fwelling  of  folid  bodies  by  moifture,  and  their  con- 
traction by  drynefs,  M.  De  Luc's  inftrument  is  the  beft. 
He  makes  choice  of  ivory  fort  he  conftruction  of  his  hy- 
grometer, becaufe  he  finds,  that,  being  once  wetted, 
i  vory  regularly  fwells  by  moifture,  and  returns  exactly 
to  the  fame  dimenfions  when  the  moifture  is  evapora- 
ted, which  other  bodies  do  not.  This  hygrometer  is 
reprefented  in  fig.  9.  where  a  a  b  is  an  ivory  tube  open 
at  the  end  a  a,  and  clofe  at  b.  It  is  made  of  a  piece  of 
ivory  taken  at  the  diftance  of  fome  inches  from  the  top 
of  a  pretty  large  elephant's  tooth,  and  likewife  at  the 
fame  diftance  from  its  furface,  and  from  the  canal 
which  reaches  to  that  point.  (This  particular  direc- 
tion is  given,  that  the  texture  of  the  ivory  in  all  dif- 
ferent hygrometers  may  be  the  fame,  which  is  of  great 
importance.)  This  piece  is  to  be  bored  exactly  in  the 
direction  of  its  fibres  ;  the  hole  muft  be  very  ftraight, 
its  dimenfions  2^.  lines  in  diameter,  and  2  inches  8  lines 
in  depth  from  a  a  to  c.  Its  bore  is  then  to  be  exactly 
filled  with  a  brafs  cylinder,  which,  however,  muft  pro- 


ject fomewhat  beyond  the  ivory  tube ;  and  thus  it  is  to  Hyg  romc- 
be  turned  on  a  proper  machine,  till  the  thicknefs  of       tef- 
the  ivory  is  exactly  T3^  of  a  line,  except  at  the  two         w       ' 
extremities.     At  the  bottom  b  the  tube  ends  in  a  point ; 
and  at  the  top  a  a  it  muft  for  about  two  lines  be  left  a    ^ 
little  thicker,  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  preifurc  of  ano- 
ther piece  put  into  it.     Thus  the  thin  or  hygrometri- 
cal part  of  the  tube  will  be  reduced  to  i\  French 
inches,  including  the  concavity  of  the  bottom.    Before 
this  piece  is  ufed,  it  muft  be  put  into  water,  fo  that 
the  external  part  alone  may  be  wetted  by  it ;  and  here 
it  is  to  remain  till  the  water  penetrates  to  the  infide  ; 
and  appears  in  the  form  of  dew,  which  will  happen 
in  a  few  hours.     The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  ivory 
tube  remains  fomewhat  larger  ever  after  it  is  wetted, 
the  firft  time. 

For  this  hygrometer,  a  glafs  tube  muft  be  provided 
about  14  inches  long,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  fhowa 
in  d  d  e  e.  Its  internal  diameter  is  about  1  of  a  line. 
If  now  the  ivory  tube  is  exactly  filled  with  mercury, 
and  the  glafs  one  affixed  to  it,  as  the  capacity  of  the 
former  decreafes  by  being  dried,  the  mercury  will  be 
forced  up  into  the  glafs  one. 

The  piece  ffgg  is  intended  to  join  the  ivory  with 
the  glafs  tube.  It  is  of  brafs,  fhaped  as  in  the  figure. 
A  cylindrical  hole  is  bored  through  it,  which  holds 
the  glafs  tube  as  tight  as  poilible  without  danger  of 
breaking  it ;  and  its  lower  part  is  to  enter  with  fome 
degree  of  difficulty  into  the  ivory  pipe.  To  hinder 
that  part  of  the  tube  which  inclofes  the  brafs  piece 
from  being  affected  by  the  variations  of  the  moifture, 
it  is  covered  with  a  brafs  verrel  reprefented  in  h  h  i  i. 
The  pieces  muft  be  united  together  with  gum-lac  or 
maftic. 

The  introduction  of  the  mercury  is  the  next  opera- 
tion. For  this  purpofe,  a  flip  of  paper  three  inches 
wide  is  firft  to  be  rolled  over  the  glafs  tube,  and  tied 
fa  ft  to  the  extremity  neareft  the  ivory  pipe.  A  liorfe- 
hair  is  then  to  be  introduced  into  the  tube  long  enough 
to  enter  the  ivory  pipe  by  an  inch,  and  to  reach  three 
or  four  inches  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  glafs  one. 
The  paper  which  has  been  fhaped  round  the  tube  muft 
now  be  raifed,  and  ufed  as  a  funnel  to  pour  the  mer- 
curyinto  the  inftrument,  which  is  held  upright.  The 
pureft  quickfilver  is  to  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  and  it 
will  therefore  be  proper  to  ufe  that  revived  from  cinna- 
bar. It  eafily  runs  into  the  tube;  and  the  air  efcapes 
by  means  of  the  horfe-hair,  affifted  with  fome  gentle 
makes.  Frefh  mercury  muft  from  time  to  time  be 
fupplied,  to  prevent  the  mercurial  tube  from  being  to- 
tally emptied  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  mercurial  pellicle 
which  always  forms  by  the  contact  of  the  air  would 
run  in  along  with  it. 

Some  air-bubbles  generally  remain  in  the  tube  ; 
they  may  be  feen  through  the  ivory  pipe,  which  is  thin 
enough  to  have  fome  tranfparency.  Thefe  being  col- 
lected together  by  making,  muft  be  brought  to  the 
top  of  the  tube,  and  expelled  by  means  of  the  horfe- 
hair.  To  facilitate  this  operation,  fome  part  of  the 
mercury  muft  be  taken  out  of  the  tube,  in  order  that 
the  air  may  be  lefs  obitrucfed  in  getting  out,  and  the 
horfe-hair  have  a  free  motion  to  affift  it.  Air,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  entirely  driven  out  in  this  manner.  It 
is  the  weight  of  the  mercury  with  which  the  tube  is, 
for  that  reafon  to  be  filled,  which,  in.  time  completes 
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Kygrome-  its  expulfion,  by  making  it  pafs  through  the  pores  of 
t=r.  the  ivory.  To  haftcn  this,  the  hygrometers  are  put 
~v~~~~'  into  a  proper  box.  This  is  fixed  nearly  in  a  vertical 
direction  to  the  faddle  of  a  horfe,  which  is  fet  a  trot- 
ting for  a  few  hours.  The  ihak.es  fometimcs  divide 
the  column  of  mercury  in  the  glafs  tube,  but  it  is  ealily 
re  united  with  the  horfc-hair.  When,  upon  Shaking 
the  hygrometer  vertically,  no  fmall  tremulous  motion 
is  any  longer  perceived  in  the  upper  part  of  the  co- 
lumn, one  may  be  fure  that  all  the  air  is  gone  out. 

The  fcale  of  this  hygrometer  may  be  adjufted,  as 
foon  as  the  air  is  gone  out,  in  the  following  manner. 
The  instrument  is  to  be  fufpended  in  a  velfel  of  water 
cooled  with  ice,  frefh  quantities  of  which  are  to  be  add- 
ed as  the  former  melts.  Here  it  is  to  remain  till  it 
has  funk  as  low  as  it  will  link  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  capacity  of  the  ivory  tube,  owing  to  the  moifture 
it  has  imbibed.  This  ufually  happens  in  feven  or  eight 
hours,  and  is  to  be  carefully  noted.  In  two  or  three 
hours  the  mercury  begins  to  afcend,  becaufe  the  moi- 
fture paffes  into  the  cavity,  and  forces  it  up.  The 
loweft  ftation  of  the  mercury  is  then  to  be  marked  o  ; 
and  for  the  more  accurate  marking  the  degrees  on  the 
fcale,  M.  de  Luc  always  chofe  to  have  his  hygrome- 
trical  tube  made  of  one  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  a  thermometer.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  in  the 
thermometer  the  expanfion  of  the  mercury  by  heat  had 
been  already  determined.  The  diftance  between  the 
thermometricalpoints  of  melting  ice  and  boiling  water 
at  27  French  inches  of  the  barometer  was  found  to  be 
I937  parts.  The  bulb  of  this  preparatory  thermome- 
ter was  broke  in  a  bafon,  in  order  to  receive  carefully 
all  the  mercury  that  it  contained.  This  being  weighed 
.  in  nice  fcales  amounted  to  1428  grains.  The  hygro- 
meter contained  460  grains  of  the  fame  mercury.  Now 
it  is  plain,  that  the  extent  of  the  degrees  on  the  hy- 
grometer, ought  to  be  to  that  of  the  degrees  on  the 
preparatory  thermometer  as  the  different  weights  of  the 
mercury  contained  in  each  ;  confequently  1428  :  460  : 
1937:  624  nearly;  and  therefore  the  correfponding 
intervals  ought  to  follow  the  fame  proportion  :  and 
thus  the  length  of  a  fcale  was  obtained,  which  might 
be  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  he  pleafed. 

Fig.  10.  is  a  reprefentation  of  De  Luc's  hygrome- 
ter when  fully  constructed.  In  elegance  it  far  exceeds 
Smeaton's  or  any  other,  and  probably  alfo  in  accuracy ; 
for  by  means  of  a  fmall  thermometer  fixed  on  the  board 
along  with  it,  the  expanfion  of  the  mercury  by  heat 
may  be  known  with  great  accuracy,  and  of  confe- 
quence  how  much  of  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the 
hygrometer  is  owing  to  that  caufe,  and  how  much  to 
the  mere  moifture  of  the  atmofphere. 

M.  De  Luc  having  continued  his  inquiries  further  in- 
to the  modifications  of  the  atmofphere,  mentions  in  his 
Idee  fur  la  Mettorologie  another  hygrometer,  which  he 
finds  to  be  the  belt  adapted  to  the  meafure  of  local  humi- 
dity. Of  all  the  hygrofcopic  fubftances  he  tried  for  this 
purpofe,  that  which  anfwersbeft  is  a  flip  of  whalebone 
cut  tranfverfcly  to  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  and  made 
extremely  thin  ;  for  on  this  depends  its  fenlibiity.  A 
flip  of  12  inches  in  length  and  aline  inbreadthl,  he  has 
made  fo  thin  as  to  weigh  only  half  a  grain  ;  and  it  may 
be  made  ftill  thinner,  but  is  then  of  too  great  fenlibi- 
lity,  being  affected  even  by  the  approach  of  the  obfer- 
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ver.     This  flip  is  kept  extended  by  a  fmall  fpring,  Hjrgrome? 
and  the  variations  in  its  length  are  meafured  by  a 
vernier  divifion,  or  by,  which  is  perhaps  better,  an  in- 
dex on  a  dial  plate  :  the  whole  variation  from  extreme 
drynefs  to  extreme  moifture  is  about  \  of  its  length. 

Thefe  hygrometers  are  made  by  Mr  Adams,  and 
Mr  W.  Jones,  London.  The  flip  of  whalebone  is  mount- 
ed in  a  frame  very  fimilar  to  that  belonging  to  M. 
Sauffure's  hygrometer  before  defcribed  (feefig.  7.)  The 
only  material  difference  is,  that  a  fmall  concentric 
wire  fpring  is  ufed,  inftead  of  a  counterpoife,  to  keep 
the  flip  of  whalebone  extended.  M.  Sauflure  had 
tried  fuch  a  fpring  applied  to  his  hairs ;  but  the. 
weakeft  fpring  he  found  too  ftrong  for  the  hair  ;  and 
he  was  further  apprehenfive,  that  the  variations  which 
the  cold,  heat,  and  the  weather  infallibly  make,  would 
fuffer  from  the  force  of  the  fprings. 

M.  de  Luc,  in  the  hygrometers  he  formerly  made, 
as  before  defcribed  (made  of  ivory),  had  graduated  them 
from  one  fixed  point  only,  that  of  extr«me  moiflure, 
which  is  obtained  by  foaking  them  in  water.  He  has 
now  very  ingenioully  contrived  to  fix  the  other  ex- 
treme, that  of  drynefi  ;  but  this  being  producible  only 
by  means  of  ftrong  fires,  fuch  as  hygrometers  cannot 
fupport,  he  ufes  an  intermediate  body,  quicklime; 
which  after  having  been  deprived,  by  force  of  fire, 
of  all  its  own  humidity,  has  the  property  of  flowly 
imbibing  humidity  again  from  the  bodies  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  whofe  capacity  is  fuch,  that  all  the 
vapour  that  can  be  contained  in  a  quantity  of  air  equal 
to  its  own  bulk,  can  give  it  no  fenlible  humidity.  Thefe 
hygrometers,  inclofed  with  a  large  quantity  of  frefh 
burnt  lime  in  lumps,  acquire  in  three  weeks  the  fame 
degree  of  drynefs  with  the  lime,  which  cannot  differ 
fenlibly  from  extreme  drynefs. 

M.  de  Sauflure  makes  choice  of  hairs,  prepared  by  ma- 
ceration in  alkaline  lye.  M .  de  Luc  (hows  that  hairs,  and 
all  other  animal  or  vegetable  fubftances,  taken  length- 
wife,  or  in  the  direction  of  their  fibres,  undergo  contrary 
changes  from  different  variations  of  humidity  ;  that, 
whenimmerfed  in  water,  they  lengthen  atfirft,  andaf- 
terwards  fhorten  ;  that  when  they  are  near  thegreateft 
degree  of  humidity,  if  the  moifture  is  increafed,  they 
fhorten  themfelves  ;  if  it  is  diminilhed,  they  lengthen 
thcmfelves  firft  before  they  contract  again.  Thefe  irre- 
gularities, which  obviouily  render  them  incapable  of 
being  true  meafures  of  humidity,  he  fhows  tobethe  nc- 
ceffaryconfequence  of  their  organic  reticular  Structure. 

M.  de  Sauflure  takes  his  point  of  extreme  moifture 
from  the  vapours  of  water  under  a  glafs  bell,  keeping 
the  fides  of  the  bell  continually  moiftened  :  and  af- 
firms, that  the  humidity  is  there  conftantly  the  fame 
in  all  temperatures  $  the  vapours  even  of  boiling  water 
having  no  more  effect  than  thofe  of  cold.  M.  de 
Luc  fhows,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  differences  of 
humidity  under  the  bell  are  very  great,  though  M. 
Sauflure's  hygrometer  was  incapable  of  difcovering 
them ;  and  that  the  real  undecompofed  vapour  of  boil- 
ing water  has  the  directly  opposite  effect  to  that  of 
cold,  the  effect  of  extreme  drynefs :  and  on  this  point  he 
mentions  an  interefting  fact,  communicated  to  him 
by  Mr  Watt,  viz.  that  wood  cannot  be  employed  in 
the  fleam  engine  for  any  of  thofe  parts  where  the  va- 
pour of  the  boiling  water  is  confined,  becaufe  it  dries 
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Ffygrome-  fo  as  to  crack,  juft  as  if  expofed  to  the  fire.     In  M.  de 
ter.       Luc's  work  abovementioned  there  are  ftriking  inftan- 

'  »  cesrelated,  in  which  the  imperfection  of  M.  Sauffure's, 
hygrometer  led  him  into  falfe  conclulions  reflecting 
phenomena,  and  into  erroneous  theories  to  account 
for  them. 

III.  On  the  third  principle,  namely,  the  alteration 
of  the  weight  of  certain  fubflances  by  their  attracting 
the  moiflure  of  the  air,  few  attempts  have  been  made, 
nor  do  they  feem  to  have  been  attended  with  muchfuc- 
cefs.  Sponges  dipped  in  a  folution  of  alkaline  falts,  and 
fbme  kinds  of  paper,  have  been  tried.  Thefe  are  fuf- 
pended  to  one  end  of  a  very  accurate  balance,  and 
counterpoifed  by  weights  at  the  other,  and  fhow  the 
degrees  of  moiflure  or  drynefs  by  the  afcent  or  defcent 
of  one  of  the  ends.  But,  befides  that  fuch  kinds  of 
hygrometers  are  deftitute  of  any  fixed  point  from 
whence  to  begin  their  fcale,  they  have  another  incon- 
venience (from  which  indeed  Smeaton's  is  not  free,  and 
which  has  been  found  to  render  it  erroneous),  namely, 
that  all  faline  fubflances  are  deflroyed  by  long  conti- 
nued expofure  to  the  air  in  very  fmall  quantities,  and 
therefore  can  only  imbibe  the  moiflure  for  a  certain 
time.  Oil  of  vitriol  has  therefore  been  recommended 
in  preference  to  the  alkaline  or  neutral  falts  (fee 
Chemistry,  n°6i4);  and,  indeed,  for  fuch  as  do  not 
chufe  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  conftructing  a  hygrome- 
ter on  the  principles  of  Mr  Smeaton  or  De  Luc,  this 
will  probably  be  found  the  mofl  eafy  and  accurate, 
Fig.  ii.  reprefents  an  hygrometer  of  this  kind.  A  is 
a  fmall  glafs  cup  containing  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil  of 
viriol,  B  an  index  counterpoifing  it,  and  C  the  fcale ; 
where  it  is  plain,  that  as  the  oil  of  vitriol  attracts  the 
moiflure  of  the  air,  the  fcale  will  defc end,  which  will 
raife  the  index  and  vice  verfa.  This  liquid  is  exceed- 
ingly fenfible  of  the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  moiflure. 
A  fingle  grain,  after  its  full  increafe,  has  varied  its 
equilibrium  fo  fenfibly,  that  the  tongue  of  a  balance, 
only  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  has  defcribed  an  arch 
one  third  of  an  inch  in  compafs  (which  arch  would 
have  been  almofl  three  inches  if  the  tongue  had  been 
one  foot),  even  withfo  fmall  a  quantity  of  liquor ;  con- 
fequently,  if  more  liquor,  expanded  under  a  large  fur- 
face,  were  ufed,  a  pair  of  fcales  might  afford  as  nice 
an  hygrometer  as  any  kind  yet  invented — A  great  in- 
convenience, however,  is,  that  as  the  air  mufl  have 
full  accefs  to  the  liquid,  it  is  impoffible  to  keep  out 
the  dull,  which,  by  continually  adding  its  weight, 
mufl  render  the  hygrometer  falfe  ;  add  to  this,  that 
even  oil  of  vitriol  itfelf  is  by  time  deftroyed,  and 
changes  its  nature,  if  a  fmall  quantity  of  it  is  conti- 
nually expofed  to  the  air. 

The  befl  hygrometer  upon  this  principle,  and  for 
afcertaining  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  degree  of 
moiflure  in  the  variation  of  the  hygrometer,  is  of  the 
contrivance  of  Mr  Coveatry,  Southwark,  London. 
The  account  he  has  favoured  us  with  is  as  follows. 
"  Take  two  fheets  of  fine  tifTue  paper,  fuch  as  is  ufed  by 
hatters ;  dry  them  carefully  at  about  two  feet  diftance 
from  a  tolerably  good  fire,  till  after  repeatedly  weigh- 
ing them  in  a  good  pair  of  fcales  no  moiflure  remains. 
When  the  fheets  are  in  this  perfectly  dry  flate,  reduce 
them  to  exactly  50  grains  ;  the  hygrometer  is  then  fit 
for  life.     The  fheets  mufl  be  kept  free  from  dufl,  and 


expofed  a  few  minutes  iu  the  open  air  ;  after  which  it  Hygrome- 
may  be  always  known  by  weighing  them  the  exact        tcr« 
quantity  of  moiflure  they  have  imbibed.  *~~~ ' 

"  For  many  years  the  hygrometer  has  (fays  Mr  Co- 
ventry) engroffed  a  confidcrable  fhare  of  my  attention; 
and  every  advantage  propofed  by  others,  either  as  it 
refpected  the  fubflances  of  which  the  inflrument  was 
compofed,  or  the  manner  in  which  its  opera- 
tions were  to  be  difcerned,  has  been  impartially  exa- 
mined. But  (adds  he)  I  have  never  feen  an  hygrome- 
ter fo  limple  in  itfelf,  or  that  would  act  with  fuch  cer- 
tainty or  fo  equally  alike,  as  the  one  I  have  now  de- 
fcribed. The  materials  of  which  it  is  compofed  being 
thin, are  ealily  deprived  whollyof  their  moiflure;  which 
is  a  circumftance  effentially  neceffary  in  fixing  a  datum 
from  which  to  reckon,  and  which,  I  think,  cannot  be 
faid  of  any  fubftance  hitherto  employed  in  the  con- 
flruction  of  hygrometers  :  with  equal  facility  they  im- 
bibe or  impart  the  humidity  of  the  atmofphere,  and 
fhow  with  the  greatefl  exactnefs  when  the  leafl  alte- 
ration takes  place." 

When  the  paper  is  prepared,  as  already  defcribed,  it 
will  ferve,  without  the  trouble  of  drying,  as  a  flandard 
for  any  number  of  lheets  intended  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  But  then  the  fheets  mufl  be  kept  together  in 
the  open  air  for  a  few  hours  ;  becaufe  whatever  alte- 
ration may  take  place  by  this  expofure,  the  paper  al- 
ready weighed  mufl  have  undergone  the  fame  ;  being 
confequently  in  the  fame  flate,  they  mufl  be  cut  to 
the  fame  weight, 

For  eafier  weighing  the  paper,  take  a  piece  of  round, 
tin  or  brafs  the  fize  of  a  crown-piece,    through  the 
centre  of  which  drill  a  hole,  andalfo  three  others  round, 
it  at  equal  diflances :    then  cut  about   one   hundred 
papers ;  and  after  putting  them  under  tin  or  brafs, 
drive  through  each  hole  a  flrong  pin  into  a  board,  in 
order  to  round  them   to  the  fhape  of  the  plate:  the 
papers  mufl  be  then  feparated  and  expofed  to  the  air 
a  few  hours  with  that  already  weighed,   and  fo  many 
of  them  taken  as  are  equal  to  the  weight  already  fpe- 
cified.   This  done,    threadle  them  together  through 
thofe  holes  made  by  the  pins,  putting  between  every 
paper  on  each  thread  a  fmall  bead,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  papers  from  touching  each  other,  and  alfo  that, 
the  air  may  be   more  readily  admitted.     The  top  of 
the  hygrometer  is  covered  with  a  card  cut  to  the  fame 
fize;  and  which,  by  reafon  of  its  fliffhefs,  fupports  all. 
the  papers,  and  keeps  them  in  proper  fhape.     Before 
the  papers  are  threaded,  the  beads,  filk,  card,  and  a, 
thin  piece  of  brafs  about  the  fize  of  a  fixpence,  which, 
mufl  be  placed  at  the  bottom,  and  through  which  the 
centre  firing  paffes,  mufl  be  weighed  with  the  greatefl 
exactnefs,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a  certain  weight, 
fuppofe  50  grains ;  now  the  paper  in  its  driefl  flate 
being  of  equal  weight,  they  will  weigh  together  100 
grains,  confequently  what  they  weigh  more   at  any 
time  is  moiflure. 

To  obviate  the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  trying  ex- 
periments with  weights  and  fcales,  Mr  Coventry  con- 
trived a  machine  or  fcale  by  which  to  determine  at 
one  view  the  humidity  or  drynefs  of  the  atmofphere. 
This,  with  its  cafe,  is  represented  by  fig.  12.  The 
front  and  back  of  the  cafe  are  glafs  ;  the  fides  fine 
gauze,  which  excludes  the  dufl  and  admits  the  air  5 
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Hygrome-  the  cafe  is  about  10  inches  high,  8  inches  broad,  and 
tor  ^  inches  deep.  A,  braf's  bracket  in  front,  behind 
w  '  which,  at  about  3^  inches  diftance,  is  another  ;  thefe 
fupport  the  axis  of  the  index  E,  alfoof  the  beam  D, 
and  another  which  fupports  the  flep  B,  to  which  the 
ivory  fcale  of  divilions  C  is  fixed.  G,  a  braf's  fcale 
fufpended  in  the  uhial  manner  to  the  end  of  abeam 
D,  and  weighing  exactly  100  grains.  This  fcale  is  an 
exact  counterpoise  to  the  papers  1  and  the  different 
apparatus.  The  particular  manner  of  fufpenfion  in 
this  balance  is,  from  the  conftruetion,  as  follows :  The 
axis  of  the  beam^,  which  is  made  of  brafs,-inttead  of 
hanging  on  pivots  as  in  common,  fcales,  turns  with 
two  fteel  edges  k  k,  fixed  iu  the  extremities  of  thebrafs 
axis  :  thefe  edges  are  fhaped  like  the  edge  of  a  knife, 
and  act  on  two  fteel  concave  edges  //,  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  friction  as  fmall  as  pjfhble.  D  is  a  fine  fcale 
beam  fixed  at  right  angles  with  the  axis^.  E,  the 
fteel  index  fixed  to  the  under  fide  of  the  fame  axis. 
Y,  a  braf's  Aiding  weight  :  h  is  the  axis  that  holds  the 
ftem  B  to  which  the  fcale  of  divilions  C  is  fixed.  AA, 
the  brafs  brackets  which  fupport  the  whole  by  four 
fcrews,  two  of  which  are  feen  at  ii,  that  fere w  the 
brackets  to  the  top  of  the  cafe.  The  axis  of  the 
fcale  of  divifions  is  hung  on  pivots,  one  of  which  is 
feen  at  m,  that,  fhould  the  cafe  not  ftand  level,  the  ftcm 
B  may  always  be  in  a  perpendicular  fituation. 

The  hygrometer,  before  ufe,  fhould  be  adjufted  as 
follows  :  To  the  end  of  the  beam  where  the  hygro- 
meter is  fufpended,  hang  a  weight  of  100  grains,  which 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  fcale ;  then  move  the 
Hiding  weight  F  up  or  down  the  index  E,  till  one 
grain  will  caufe  the  index  totraverfe  neither  more  nor 
lefs  than  the  whole  fcale  of  divifions  ;  then  add  half  a 
grain  to  the  fcale,  in  order  to  bring  the  index  to  o  ; 
and  the  inftrument,  after  taking  oft'  the  100  grain 
weight  and  hanging  on  the  papers,  is  fit  for  ufe  ;  then 
put  grain  weights  in  the  fcale  till  the  index  is  brought 
within  compafs  of  the  fcale  of  divifions.  Example: 
II  is  3  grains  on  the  brafs  fcale,  and  the  Index  points 
at  10  ;  confequently  there  is  3  grains  and  10  hun- 
dredths of  a  grain  of  moifture  in  the  papers.  If  four 
grain-weights  are  kept,  viz.  1,  2,  4,  and  5,  they  will 
make  any  number  from  1  top,  which  are  as  many  as 
will  be  wanted.  Sometimes  the  index  will  continue 
traverfing  within  the  fcale  of  divifions  for  many  days 
without  ihifting  the  weights;  but  if  otherwife,  they 
muft  be  changed  as  occaiion  may  require. 

"  One  great  advantage  of  this  hygrometer  above  all 
others  that  have  attracted  my  notice  is  (fays  Mr  Co- 
ventry), that  it  acts  from  a  certain  datiau,  namely,  the 
dry-extreme  ;  from  which  all  the  variations  towards 
moift  are  calculated  with  certainty  :  and  if  conftructed 
with  that  prcciiion  reprcfented  by  the  drawing,  it  will 
afford  pleafure  to  the  curious  in  obferving  the  almoft 
perpetual  alteration  of  the  atmofphere,  even  in  the 
molt  fettled  weather.  In  winter  it  will  be  conftantly 
traverfing  from  about  eight  in  the  morning  till  four  or 
five  in  the  :  fternoon,  towards  dry  ;  and  in  fummer, 
from  about  four  in  the  morning  t'll  fix  or  feven  in  the 
evening,  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  gloomy,  the 
hygrometer  difcovcr^  a  very  great  change  towards 
moifture  ;  and  when  clear  andfrofty,  that  it  contains 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  moifture  than  is  generally 
imagined." 
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HYGROSCOPE.     The   fame  with    Hygrome- Hygrofcope 

TER.  [| 

HYLA  (anc.  geog.),  a  river  of  Myfia  Minor,  fa-    Hymen- 
mous  for  Hylas  the  favourite  boy  of  Hercules,  who  '       * 
was  carried  down  the  ftream  and  drowned.     It  is  faid 
to  run  by  Prufa  ;  whence  it  feems  to  be  the  fame  with 
the   Rhyndacus,    which  runs  northweft  into  the  Pro- 
pontis. 

HYLAS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  fon  of  Theodamus, 
was  ravilhed  by  the  nymphs  of  a  fountain  as  he  was 
taking  out  fome  water  for  Hercules,  by  whom  he  was 
beloved. 

HYLOZOISTS,  formed  of  vx»  matter  £«»  lift,  the 
name  of  a  feet  of  atheifts  among  the  ancient  Greek 
philofophers,  who  held  matter  to  be  animated  ;  main- 
taining thatmatter  had  fome  natural  perception,  with- 
out animal  fenfation,  orreflection  ;n  itfelf  conlidcred  ; 
but  that  this  imperfect  life  occafioned  that  organiza- 
tion whence  fenfation  and  reflection  afterwards  arofe. 
Of  thefe  fome  held  only  one  life,  which  they  called  a 
plastic  nature,  prefi  ding  regularly  and  invariably  over 
the  whole  corporeal  univerfe,  which  they  reprefented  as 
a  kind  of  largeplant  or  vegetable  :  thefe  were  called  the 
comoplaftic  and  ftoical  atheifts,  becaufe  the  Stoics 
held  fuch  a  nature,  though  many  of  them  fuppofed  it 
to  be  the  inftrument  of  the  Deity.  Others  thought 
that  every  particle  of  matter  was  endued  with  life,  and 
made  the  mundane  fyftem  to  depend  upon  a  certain 
mixture  of  chance  and  plaftic  or  orderly  nature  united 
together.  Thefe  were  called  the  Stratonici,  from 
Strato  Lampfacenus,  adifcipleof  Theophraftus,  called 
alfo  Phylicus,  (Cicero,  De  Nat.  Dcor,  lib.  i.  cap.  13.) 
who  was  firft  a  celebrated  Peripatetic,  and  afterwards 
formed  this  new  fyftem  of  atheifm  for  himfelf.  Bcfides 
thefe  two  forms  of  atheifm,  fome  of  the  ancient  philo- 
fophers were Hylopathians,  or  Anaximandrians,  de- 
riving all  things  from  dead  and  ftupid  matter,  in  the 
way  of  qualities  and  forms,  generable  and  corruptible  ; 
and  others  again  adopted  the  atomical  or  Democri- 
tical  fyftem,  who  afcribe  the  production  of  the  univerfe 
to  atoms  and  figures.  See  on  this  fubject  Cudivorth's 
Intellectual  Syjiem,  book  i.  chap.  3. 

HYMEN,  or  Hyjuewjeus,  a  fabulous  divinity, 
the  fon  of  Bacchus  and  Venus  Urania,  was  fuppofed 
by  the  ancients  to  prefide  over  marriages  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly was  invoked  in  epithalamiums,  and  other 
matrimonial  ceremonies,  under  the  formula,  Hymen, 
or  Hymen  ^ee  ! 

The  poets  generally  crown  this  deity  with  a  chap- 
let  of  rofes  ;  and  reprefent  him,  as  it  were,  diflblved 
and  enervated  with  pleafures  ;  dreffed  in  a  yellow 
robe,  and  fhoes  of  the  fame  colour  ;  with  a  torch  in 

his  hand Catullus,  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  addrefles 

him  thus  : 

Cingi  tempora  fioribus, 
Su-aveolentis  a7iiaracu 
It  was  for  this  reafon,  that  the  new-married  couple  bore 
garlands  of  flowers  on  the  wedding-day :  which  cuftom 
alfo  obtained  among  the  Hebrews,  and  even  among 
Chriftians,  during  the  firft  ages  of  the  church,  as  ap- 
pears from  Tertullian,£)t?  corona  xiilitari,\vhere  he  fays, 
Coronant  &  nupta fpon/os. — S.  Chryfoftom  likewife 
mentions  thefe  crowns  of  flowers ;  and  to  this  day  the 
Greeks  call  marriage  cs<?avo//«,  inrefpect  of  this  crown 
or  garland. 

Hymen, 
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Hymen.  Hymen,  t>m>,  in  anatomy,  a  thin  membrane  or  fkin, 
fome  times  circular,  of  different  breadths,  more  or  lefs 
f:r,ooth,  and  fomctimes  femilunar,  formed  by  the  uni 
on  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  great  canal  with 
that  on  the  inlide  of  the  alse,refembling  apiece  of  fine 
parchment.'  This  membrane  is  fuppofed  to  be  ftretch- 
cd  in  the  neck  of  the  womb  of  virgins,  below  the 
nymphae.  leaving  in  fome  fubjects  a  very  fmall  open- 
ing, in  others  a  larger,  and  in  all  rendering  the  exter- 
na? orifice  narrower  than  the  reft  of  the  cavity,  and 
to  be  broke  when  they  are  deflowered  ;  an  effufion  of 
blood  following  the  breach. 

This  membranous  circle  may  likewife  fuffer  fome 
diforder.by  too  great  a  flux  of  the  menfes,  by  impru- 
dence, levity,  and  other  particular  accidents. 

The  hymen  is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  teft  of 
virginity  ;  and  when  broke,  or  withdrawn,  fhows  that 
the  peribn  is  not  in  a  ftate  of  innocence.  This  notion 
is  very  ancient.  Among  the  Hebrews,  it  was  the  cuf- 
tom  for.the  parents  to  fave  the  blood  fhed  on  this  oc- 
cafion  as  a  token  of  the  virginity  of  their  daughter, 
and  to  fend  the  meets  the  next  day  to  the  hufband's 
relations.  And  the  like  is  faid  to  be  ftill  pradifed  in 
Portugal,  and  fome  other  countries. 

And  yet  authors'  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  exiftence 
of  fuch  a  membrane.  Nothing,  Dr  Drake  obferves, 
has  employed  thecurioiity  of  anatomifts,  in  differing 
the  organs  of  generation  in  women,  more  than  this 
part:  they  have  differed  not  only  as  to  its  figure,  fub- 
ftance,  place,  and  perforation,  but  even  its  reality  ; 
fome  positively  affirming,  and  others  flatly  denying  it. 

De  Graaf  himfelf,  the  moft  accurate  inquirer  into 
the  ftru&ure  of  thefe  organs.confefTes  he  always  fought 
it  in  vain,  though  in  the  moft  unfufpecled  fubjects  and 
ages:  all  he  could  find  was,  a  different  degree  of  ftrait- 
nefs  or  widenefs,  and  different  corrugations,  which 
were  greater  or  lefs  according  to  the  refpect ive  ages; 
the  aperture  being  ftill  the  lefs,  and  the  rugofitiesthe 
greater,  as  the  fubject  was  younger  and  more  un- 
touched. 

Dr  Drake,  on  the  other  hand,  declares,  that  in  all 
the  fubjects  he  had  opportunity  to  examine,  he  1,'does 
not  remember  to  have  miffed  the  hymen  fo  much  as 
ence,  where  he  had  reafon  to  depend  on  finding  it.  The 
faireft  view  he  ever  had  of  it  was  in  a  maid  who  died 
at  thirty  years  of  age  ;  in  this  he  found  it  a  membrane 
©f  fomeftrength,  furnifhed  with  flefhy  fibres,  in  figure 
round,  and  perforated  in  the  middle  with  a  fmall  hole, 
capable  of  admitting  the  end  of  a  woman's  little  finger, 
and  fituated  a  little  above  the  orifice  of  the  urinary  paf- 
fage,  at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  of  the  womb. 

In  infants,-itisafine  thin  membrane,  not  very  con- 
fpicsous,  becaufeof  the  natural  ftraitnefs  of  the  paflage 
itfelf,  which  does  not  admit  of  any  great  expansion  in 
fo  little  room  ;  which  might  lead  De  Graaf  into  a  no- 
tion of  its  being  no  more  than  a  corrugation. 

This  membrane,  like  moft  others,  does  probably 
grow  more  diftinct,  as  well  as  firm,  by  age.  That  it 
not  only  eyiffs,  but  is  fometimes  very  ftrong  and  im- 
pervious, may  be  collected  from  the  hiftory  of  a  cafe 
reported  by  Mr  Cowper.  In  a  married  woman, twenty 
years  of  age,  whofe  hymen  was  found  altogether  im- 
pervious, foas  to  detain  the  menfes,  and  to  be  driven 
out  by  the  preflure  thereof  beyond  the  labia  of  the  pu- 
dendum, not  unlike  a  prolapfus  of  the  uterus  ;  on  di- 
Vol.  IX. 
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viding  it,  at  leaft  a  gallon  of  grumous  blood  came 
forth.  It  feems  thehufband,  being  denied  a  paflage 
that  way,  had  found  another  through  the  meatus  uii- 
narius  ;  which  was  found  very  open,  and  its  fides 
extruded  like  the  anus  of  a  cock. 

Upon  a  rupture  of  the  hymen,  after  the  confumma- 
tion  of  marriage,  and  efpecially  delivery,  its  parts, 
fhrinking  up,  are  fuppofed  to  form  thofe  little  flefhy 
knots,  called  caruxcul/e  myrtiformes. 

HYMENiEA,  the  bastard  locust  tree  :  A 
genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  de- 
candria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  33d  order,  Lomentace*.  The  calyx 
is  quinquepartite  ;  there  are  five  petals,  nearly  equal; 
theftyleis  intorted  ;  the legumen  full  of  meally  pulp. 
There  is  butoneipecies,  the courbaril, which  isalarge 
tree,  growing  naturally  in  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies. 
The  trunk  is  covered  with  a  light  a(h  coloured  bark, 
is  often  more  than  60  feet  high  and  three  in  diameter. 
The  branches  are  furnifhed  with  dark  green  leaves, 
which  ftand  by  pairs  on  one  common  footftalk,  diver- 
ging from  their  bafe  in  manner  of  a  pair  of  ihcars 
when  opened.  The  flowers  come  out  in  loofe  fpikes 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  are  yellow,  ftriped 
with  purple.  Each  confifbs  of  five  petals,  placed  in  a 
double  calyx,  the  outer  leaf  of  which  is  divided  into 
five  parts,  and  the  inner  one  is  cut  into  five  teeth  at 
its  brim.  In  the  centre  are  ten  declining  ftamina, 
longer  than  the  petals,  furrounding  an  oblong  ger- 
men,  which  becomes  a  thick,  flefhy,  brown  pod,  four 
or  five  inches  long  and  one  broad,  with  a  future  on 
both  edges,  and  includes  three  or  four  purplifh  feeds, 
fomewhat  of  the  fhape  of  Windfor  beans,  but  fmaller. 
The  feeds  are  covered  with  a  light  brown  fugary  fub- 
flance,  which  the  Indians  fcrape  ofFand  eat  with  great 
avidity,  and  which  is  very  pleafant  and  agreeable. — 
At  the  principal  roots  underground,  is  found  collec- 
ted in  large  lumps  a  yellowifh-red  tranfpareiu  gum, 
which  diffolved  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  affords  a  moft 
excellent  varnifli,  and  is  the  gum  anime  of  the  (hops. 

HYMENEAL,  fomething  belonging  to  marriage  ; 
fo  called  from  Hymen, 

HYMENOPTERA  (derived  from  vprn,  membrane, 
and  .o-Tspov  whig),  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem  of  natural 
hiftory,  is  an  order  of  infects,  having  four  membra- 
naceous wings,  and  the  tails  of  the  females  are  fur- 
nifhed with  flings,  which  in  fome  are  ufed  for  infil- 
ling poifon,  and  in  others  for  merely  piercing  the 
barj<  and  leaves  of  trees,  and  the  bodies  of  other  ani- 
mals, in  which  they  depoiit  their  eggs. 

HYMETTUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  mountain  of  At- 
tica near  Athens,  famous  for  its  marble  quarries,  and 
for  its  excellent  honey.  Hymeitius  the  epithet.  Pli- 
ny fays  that  the  orator  CrafTus  was  the  firfl  who  had 
marble  columns  from  this  place. 

HYMN,  a  fong  or  ode  in  honour  of  God  ;  or 
a   poem,    proper    to  be  fung,    compofed  in  honour 

of  fome  deity The  word  is  Greek,  uy.v(&.  hymn, 

formed  of  the  verb  vJ'a  celebro,  «  I  celebrate." — 
Ifiodore,  on  this  word,  remarks,  that  hymn  is  pro- 
perly a  fong  of  joy,  full  of  the  praifes  of  God  :  by 
which,  according  to  him,  it  is  diftinguifhed  from 
threna,  which  is  a  mourning  fong,  full  of  lamenta- 
tion. 

St  Hilary,  bifhop  of  Poicliers,  is  faid  to  have  been 
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and  was  followed  by  St  Ambrofe.     Moft  of  thofe  in     Table  of  the  iVLuJcles. 
the  Roman  Breviary  were  compofed  by  Prudentius.         HYPALL  AGE,  among  grammarians,  a  fpecies  of    Hypatia. 
They  have  been  tranflated  into  French  verfe  by  Mef-     hyperbuton,    confifting  in   a  mutual  permutation  of        ¥ 
fieurs  de  Port  Royal. — In  the  Greek  Liturgy  there     one  cafe  for  another.  Thus  Virgil  fays,  Dare  clajjibus 
are  four  kinds  of  hymns  ;    but  the  word  is  not  taken     aujiros,  for  dare  elates  auflris  ;   and  again,    Necdum 
in  the  fenfe  of  a  praile  offered  in  verfe,  but  limply  of     Hits  labra  admovi,  for  necdum  ilia  labris  admovi. 
a  laud  or  praife.    The  angelic  hymn,  or  Gloria  in  ex-         HYPANTE,  or  Htperpante,  a  name  given  by 
celjis,  makes  the  firft  kind;   the  trifagion  the  fecond  ;     the  Greeks  to  the  feaft  of  the  prcfentation  of  Jefu's 
the  Cherubic  hymn,  the  third  ;  and  the  hymn  of  vifio-     in  the  temple. — This  word,   which  iignifies  lowly  or 

humble  meeting;  was  given  to  this  feaft  from  the  meet- 
ing of  old  Simeon  and  Anna  the  prophetefs  in  the 
temple  when  Jefus  was  brought  thither. 

HYPATIA,  a  learned  and  beautiful  lady  of  anti- 
quity, the  daughter  of  Theon  a  celebrated  philofopher 
and  mathematician,  and  piefident  of  the  famous  Alex- 
andrian fchool,  was  born  tt  Alexdiidri<!  about  the  end 
of  the  fourth  century.  Her  father,  encouraged  by  her 


ry  and  triumph  ealled  «t<v /»/©*,  the  laft 

The  hymns  or  odes  of  the  ancients  generally  con- 
lifted  of  three  forts  of  ftanzas  ;  one  of  which,  called 
jlrophe,  was  fung  by  the  band  as  they  walked  from  eaft 
to  weft ;  another,  called  a?itiflrophe,  was  performed  as 
they  returned  from  weft  to  eaft  ;  the  third  part,  or 
epode,  was  fung  before  the  altar.  The  Jewifh  hymns 
were  accompanied  with  trumpets,  drums, andcymbals, 

to  affift  the  voices  of  the  Levites  and  people.  extraordinary  genius,  had  her  not  only  educated  in  all 

HYOBANCHE,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  angio-  the  ordinary  qualifications  of  her  fex,  but  inftrucled 
fpermiaorder.belonging  to  thedidynamiaclafsof plants  in  the  moft  abftrufe  fciences.  She  made  fuch  great 
The  calyx  is  heptaphyllous;  the  corolla  ringent,  with  progrefsin  philofophy,  geometry,  aftronomy,  and  the 
no  under  lip.  Thecapfulebilocular,andporyfpermous.     mathematics,  that  file  palled  for  the  moft  learned  per- 

fonof  her  time.  At  length  fbe  was  thought  worthy  to 
fucceed  her  father  in  thatdiftinguifhed  and  important 
employment,  the  government  ofthefchool  of  Alexan- 
dria ;  and  to  teach  out  of  that  chair  where  Ammonius, 
Hierocles,  and  many  other  great  men,  had  taught  be- 
fore ;  and  this  at  a  time  too  when  men  of  great  learn- 
ing abounded  both  at  Alexandria  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  Her  fame  was  fo  extenfive, 
and  her  worth  fo  univcrfally  acknowledged,  that  we 
cinnot  wonder  if  fhe  had  a  crowded  auditory.  "  She 
explained  to  her  hearers  (fays  Socrates)  the  feveral 
fciences  thatgounderthe  general  name  of  philofophy; 
for  which  reafon  there  was  a  confluence  to  her,  from 
all  parts,  of  thofe  who  made  philofophy  their  delight 
and  ftudy."  One  cannot  reprefent  to  hirafelf  without 
pleafure,  the  flower  of  all  the  youth  of  Europe,  Alia, 
and  Africa,  fitting  at  the  feet  of  a  very  beautiful  lady 
a  black  bottom  ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  roundifh  cap-  (for  fuch  we  are  allured  Hypatia  was),  all  greedily 
fules  which  open  with  a  lid  at  the  top,  and  have  two  fwallowing  inftruetion  from  her  mouth,  and  many  of 
cells  filled  with   fmall  irregular  feeds. — The  feeds,     them,  doubtlefs,  love  from  her  eyes  ;  though  we  arc 

not  fure  that  fhe  ever  liftened  to  any  folicitations, 
fince  Suidas,  who  talksof  her  marriage  with  Ifiodorus, 
yet  relates  at  the  fame  time  that  fhe  died  a  maid. 

Her  fcholars  were  as  eminent  as  they  were  nume- 
rous ;  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Synelius,  who 
was  afterwards  bifliop  of  Ptolemais.      This  ancient 


HYOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  placed  at  the  root 
of  the  tongue.     See  Anatomy,  no  28. 

HYOSCYAMUS,  henbane:  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
28th  order,  Lurid*.  The  corolla  isfunnel-lhaped  and 
obtufe  ;  the  ftamina  inclining  to  one  fide  ;  the  capfule 
covered  and  bilocular.  There  are  feveral  fpecies,  one 
of  which,  viz.  the  niger,  or  common  henbane,  is  a  na- 
tive of  Britain.  It  grows  on  road-fides,  and  among 
rubbifh.  It  is  a  biennial  plant,  with  long  flefhy  roots 
which  ftrike  deep  into  the  ground,  fending  out  feve- 
ral large  foft  leaves,  deeply  llafhed  on  their  edges  ; 
the  following  fpring  the  ftalks  came  up,  which  are 
about  two  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  flowers  ftanding 
on  one  fide  in  a  double  row,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks 
alternately.  They  are  of  a  dark  purplifh  colour,  with 


leaves,  and  roots  of  this  plant,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
fpecies  of  this  genus,  are  poifonons :  and  many  well 
attefted  inftances  of  their  bad  effects  are  recorded  ; 
madnefs,  convulfions,  and  death,  being  the  common 
confequence.  In  a  fmaller  dofe,  they  occafion  giddi- 
nefs  and  ftupor.     Itisfaid   that  the  leaves  fcattcred 

about  ahoufe  will  drive  away  mice — The  juice  of  the  Chriftian  Platonift  every  where  bears  the  ftrongefl,  as 

plant  evaporated  to  an  extract  is  prefcribed  in  fome  well  as  the  moft  grateful,  teftimony  of  the  virtue  of 

cafes  as  a  narcotic  ;   in  which  refpect  undoubtedly  it  his  tutorefs  ;  and  never  mentions  her  without  the  moft 

maybe  a  powerful  medicine  if  properly  managed,  profound  refpecl:,  and  fomctimesin  terms  of  affection 

The  dofe  is  from   half   a  fcruple  to  half  a   dram,  coming  little  fiiort  of  adoration.    But  it  was  not  Syne- 

The  roots  are  ufed  for  anodyne  necklaces. — Goatsare  fiusonly,  and  the  difciples  of  the  Alexandrian  lchool, 

not  fond  of  the  plant;  horfes,  cows,  fheep,  and  fwine,  who  admired  Hypatia  for  her  virtue  and  learning: 

refufe  it.  never  was  woman  more  carefTed  by  the  public,  and 

HYOSERIS,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  polygamia  yet  never  woman  had  a  more  unfpotted  characler.  Sh* 

ssqualis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of  was  held  as  an  oracle  for  her  wifdom,  which  made  her 

plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  confulted  by  the  magiftrates  in  all  important  cafes; 

the  49th  order,  Compofita.     The  receptacle  is  naked,  and  this  frequently  drew  her  among  the  greatelt  con- 


the  calyx  nearly  equal  ;  the  pappus  hairy,  or  fcarce 
perceptible. 
,  .HYO-THYROIDES,   in   airatomy,   one  of  the 


courfe  of  men,  without  the  leaft  cenfure  of  her  man- 
ners. In  a  word,  when  Nicephorus  intended  to  pafs 
the  higheft  compliment  on  the  princefs  Eudocia,  he 

thought 
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Hypatia    thought  he  could  not  do  it  better  than  by  calling  her 

H         another  Hypatia. 
Hyperba-       while  Hypatia  thus  reigned  the  brigheft   orna- 
ton-       ment  of  Alexandria,  Oreftes  was  governor  of  the 

•       " '  fame  place  for  the  emperor  Theodoiius,  and  Cyril  was 

biftiop  or  patriarch.  Oreftes  having  had  a  liberal  edu- 
cation, could  not  but  admire  Hypatia  ;  and  as  a  wife 
governor  frequently  confulted  her.  This,  together 
with  an  averlion  which  Cyril  had  againft  Oreftes, 
proved  fatai  to  the  lady.  About  $00  monks  aflem- 
bling,  attacked  the  governor  one  day,  and  would  have 
killed  him,  had  he  not  been  refcued  by  thetowntmen  ; 
and  the  refpect  which  Oreftes  had  for  Hypatia  cau- 
fing  her  to  be  traduced  among  the  Chriftian  multitude, 
they  dragged  her  from  her  chair,  tore  her  to  pieces 
and  burned  her  limbs.  Cyril  is  not  clear  from  a  fuf- 
picion  of  fomenting  this  tragedy.  Cave  indeed  en- 
deavours to  remove  the  imputation  of  fuch  an  horrid 
action  from  the  patriarch  ;  and  lays  it  upon  the  Alex- 
andrian mob  in  general,  whom  he  calls  levijfimum  ho- 
fninum  genus,  "  a  very  trifling  inconftant  people." 
But  though  Cyril  ihould  be  allowed  neither  to  have 
been  the  perpetrator,  nor  even  the  contriver  of  it, 
yet  it  is  much  to  be  fufpected  that  he  did  not  difcoun- 
tenance  it  in  the  manner  he  ought  to  have  done  : 
which  fufpicion  muft  needs  be  greatly  confirmed  by 
reflecting,  that  he  was  fo  far  from  blaming  the  out- 
rage committed  by  the  monks  upon  Oreftes,  that  he 
afterwards  received  the  dead  body  of  Ammonius,  one 
of  the  moft  forward  in  that  outrage,  who  had  griev- 
oufly  wounded  the  governor,  and  who  was  juftlypu- 
niftied  with  death.  Upon  this  riotous  ruffian  Cyril 
made  a  panegyric  in  the  church  where  he  was  laid, 
in  which  he  extolled  his  courage  and  conftancy,  as 
one  that  had  contended  for  the  truth  ;  and  changing 
his  name  to  Tkanmafius ,  or  the  '*  Admirable,"  or- 
dered him  to  be  confidered  as  a  martyr.  "  However, 
(continues  Socrates),  the  wifeft  part  of  Chriftians  did 
not  approve  the  zeal  which  Cyril  fhowed  on  this  man's 
behalf,  being  convinced  that  Ammonius  had  juftly 
ftiffered  for  his  defperate  attempt." 

HYPECOUM,  wild  cumin:  A  genus  of  the  di- 
gyia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandriaclafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  24th  or- 
der, Corydaies.  The  calyx  is  diphyllous  ;  the  petals 
four  ;  the  exterior  two  larger  and  trifid  :  the  fruit  a 
pod.  There  are  four  fpecics,  all  of  them  low  herbace- 
ous plants  with  yellow  flowers.  The  juice  of  thefe 
plants  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  refembling  that  of  celan- 
dine, and  is  affirmed  by  fome  eminent  phyficians  to  be 
as  narcotic  as  opium.  From  the  nectarium  of  the 
bloffom  the  bees  collect  great  quantities  of  honey. 
All  the  fpecies  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds. 

HYPER,  a  Greek  prepofition  frequently  ufed  in 
eompolition,  where  it  denotes  excefs  ;  its  literal  fig- 
nification  being  above  or  beyond. 

HYPERBATON,  in  grammar,  a  figurative  con- 
ftruction  inverting  the  natural  and  proper  order  of 
words  and  fentences.  The  fevcral  fpecies  of  the  hy- 
perbaton  are,  the  anaftrophe,  the  hyfteron-proteron, 
the  hypallage,fynchyfis,  tmefis,  parenthe(is,and  the 
hyperbaton  ftrictly  fo  called.  See  Anastrophe,  &c. 

Hyterbaton,  ftrictly  fo  called,  is  a  long  retention 


by   cutting  z 
See  Conic- 


of  the  verb  which  completes  the  fenttnee,  as  in  the  Kyperfiob 
following  example  from  Virgil:  Hyperbole- 

Inter e a  Reges  :  ingertti  viols  Latinut 
Q^iadrijugo  vehitur  curru,  cut  tevipora  circum 
Aurati  bis  f ex  radii  fulgentia  cingunt, 
So/is  avi  fpecimen  :  bigis  it  Turtius  in  albis,- 
Bir.a  ?nanu  lato  crifpans  hajlilia  ferro: 
Hinc pater  JEneas,  Romana  Jlirpis  origo, 
Sidero  fiagratis  clypeo  et  celeftibus  armis  ; 
Erjuxta  Afcanius,  magna  [pes  altera  Rontee  : 
Procedunt  caflris.  JEneid.  xii.  160. 

HYPERBOLA,    a   curve   formed 
cone  in  a  direction  parallel  to  its  axis. 

Se  61  ions. 

HYPERBOLE,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure,  whereby  the 
truth  and  reality  of  things  are  exceffively  either  en- 
larged or  diminiihed.     See  Oratory,  n°  j8. 

An  object:  uncommon  with  refpect  to  fize,  either  Elements  of 
very  great  of  its  kind  or  very  little,   ftrikes  us  with  Criticifm,  i 
furprife  ;  and  this  emotion  forces  upon  the  mind  amo- 
mentary  conviction  that  the  object  is  greater  or  lefs 
than  it  is  in  reality :  the  fame  effect,  precifely,  attends 
figurative  grandeur  or  littlenefs  ;  and  hence  the  hy- 
perbole, which  exprefles  this  momentary  conviction. 
A  writer,  taking  advantage  of  this  natural  delufion, 
enriches  his  defcription  greatly  by  the  hyperbole:  and 
the  reader,  even  in  his  cooleft  moments,  relilhes  this  " 
figure,  being  fenfible  that  it  is  the  operation  of  nature 
upon  a  warm  fancy. 

It  cannot  have  efcaped  obfervation  that  a  writer  is 
generally  more  fuccefsful  in  magnifying  by  a  hyper- 
bole than  in  diminifhing.  The  reaCn  is,  that  a  mi- 
nute object  contracts  the  mind,  and  fetters  its  powers 
of  imagination  ;  but  that  the  mind,  dilated  and  in- 
flamed with  a  grand  object,  moulds  objects  for  its  gra- 
tification with  great  facility.  Longinus,  with  refpect 
to  a  diminilhing  hyperbole,  cites  the  following  ludi- 
crous thought  from  a  comic  poet :  "  He  was  owner 
of  a  bit  of  ground  not  larger  than  a  Lacedemonian 
letter.'  But,  for  the  reafon  now  given,  the  hyperbole 
has  by  far  the  greater  force  in  magnifying  objects  ;  of 
which  take  the  following  examples  : 

For  all  the  land  which  thou  feeft,  to  thee  will  I 
give  it,  and  to  thy  feed  for  ever.  And  I  will  make 
thy  feed  as  the  duft  of  the  earth  :  fo  that  if  a  man 
can  number  the  duft  of  the  earth,  then  fhall  thy 
feed  alfo  be  numbered.  Gen.  xiii.  15.  16. 

Ilia  vel  intactae  fegetis  per  fumma  volaret 
Gramina  :  ncc  ten  eras  curfu  laefiflet  ariftas. 

JEneid.  vii.  808. 
■  — — Atque  imo  barathri  ter  gurgitc  vaftos 

Sorbet  in  abruptum  fluctus,  rorfufque  fub  auras 
Erigit  alternos,  et  fidera  verberat  unda. 

JEneid.  iii.  42 1. 

— Horrificis  juxta  tonar^Etna  ruinis, 

Iuterdumque  atram  prorumpit  ad  aethera  nubem, 
Turbine  fumantem  piceo  et  candente  favilla  : 
Attollitque  globos  flammarum,  et  fidera  lambit." 

JEneid.  iii.  571. 
Speaking  of  Polyphemus, 

Ipfe  arduus,  altaquc  pulfat 

Sidera.  JEneid.  iii.  619. 

F  2  — - When 


Hyperbole. 
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The  air,  a  chartered  libertine,  is  flill. 

Henry  V.  aft  i.  fc.  i. 

Now  fhield  with  fhield,  with  helmet  helmet  clos'd, 
To  armour  armour;  lance  to  lance  oppos'd, 
Hoft  againfl  hofl  with  fhadowy  fquadrons  drew, 
The  founding  darts  in  iron  tempefts  flew, 
Victors  and  vanquifh'd  join  promifcuoas  cries, 
And  (hrilling  fhouts  and  dying  groans  arife  ; 
With  ilreaming  blood  the  flipp'ry  fields  are  dy'd, 
And  flaughter'd  heroes  fwellthe  dreadful  tide. 

Iliad  iv.  508. 

Quintilian  is  fenfible  that  this  figure  is  natural ; 
For  (fays  he),  not  contented  with  truth,  we  natu- 
rally incline  to  augment  or  diminiih  beyond  it :  and 
for  that  reafon  the  hyperbole  is  familiar  even  among 
the  vulgar  and  illiterate:"  and  he  adds,  veryjuftly, 
"  That  the  hyperbole  is  then  proper,  when  the  object 
of  itfelf  exceeds  the  common  meafure."  From  thefe 
premifes,  one  would  not  expect  the  following  infe- 
rence, the  only  reafon  he  can  find  for  juftifying  this 
figure  of  fpeech,  «  Conceditur  enim  amplius  dicere, 
quia  dici  quantum  eft,  non  poteft :  meliufque  ultra 
quam  citra  fiat  oratio."  (We  are  indulged  to  fay 
more  than  enough,  becaufe  we  cannot  fay  enough ; 
and  it  is  better  to  be  above  than  under.)  In  the  name 
of  wonder,  why  this  flight  and  childifh  reafoning, 
when  immediately  before  he  had  obferved,  that  the 
hyperbole  is  founded  on  human  nature  ?  We  could  not 
refill  this  perfonal  flroke  Of  criticifm  ;  intended  not 
againfl  our  author,  for  no  human  creature  is  exempt 
from  error  ;  b  c  againfl:  the  blind  veneration  that  is 
paid  to  the  ancient  claflic  writers,  without  diftinguifh- 
ing  their  blemilhes  from  their  beauties. 

Having  examined  the  nature  of  this  figure,  and  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  erected;  let  us  proceed  to  the 
rules  by  which  it  ought  to  be  governed.  And,  in  the 
firft  place,  it  is  a  capital  fault  to  introduce  an  hyper- 
bole in  the  description  of  an  ordinary  object  or  event; 
for  in  fuch  a  cafe,  it  is  altogether  unnatural,  being 
deftitute  of  furprife,  its  only  foundation.  Take 
the  following  inftance,where  the  fubjecl:  is  extremely 
familiar,  viz.  fwimming  to  gain  the  fhore  after  a  ihip- 
wreck. 

I  faw  him  beat  the  furges  under  him, 

And  ride  upon  their  backs  :  he  trod  the  water ; 

Whofe  enmity  he  flung  afide,  and  breafted 

The  furge  moft  fwoln  that  met  him  :  his  bold  head 

'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 

Himfelf  with  his  good  arms,  in  lufly  ftrokes 

To  th'  Jhore,  that  o'er  his  wave-born  balls  bow'd, 

As  Hooping  to  relieve  him.        fempeft,  aft  2.fc  1. 

In  the  next  place,  it  may  be  gathered  from  what  is 
f  aid,t  hat  an  hyperbole  can  never  fuit  the  tone  of  any 
difpiriting  paflion  :  forrow  in  particular  will  never 
prompt  fuch  a  figure,  and  for  that  reafon  :  the  follow- 
ing hyperboles  mull  be  condemned  as  unnatural: 

K.  Rich.    Aumerle,    thou  weep'ft,    my    tender- 
hearted coulin  ! 
We'll  make  foul  weather  with  defpifed  tears  ; 
Onrlighs,  and  they,  lhall  lodge  the  fummer-corn, 
Andmake  a  dearth  in  this  revolving  land. 

Richard  II.  aft.  "i-fc.  6. 
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"Draw  them  to  Tyber's  bank,  and  weep  your  tears  Hyperbole. 

Into  the  channel,  till  the  lowefl  ftream  ' *—■ * 

Do  kifs  the  moft  exalted  fliores  of  all. 

Julius  Gee  far,  ail.  i.fc.  r. 

Thirdly,  A  writer,  if  he  wilh  to  fucceed,  ought  al- 
ways to  have  the  reader  in  his  eye:  he  ought,  in  par- 
ticular, never  to  venture  a  bold  thought  or  expreffion, 
till  the  reader  be  warmed  and  prepared.  For  this  rea- 
fon, an  hyperbole  in  the  beginning  of  a  work  can  ne- 
ver be  in  its  place.     Example: 

Jam  pauca  aratro  jugcra  regias 

Moles  reliquent.  Horat.  Curm.  lib  2.  ode  15. 

In  the  fourth  place,  The  nicefl  point  of  all,  is  to 
afcertain  the  natural  limits  of  an  hyperbole  ;  beyond 
which,  being  overftrained,  it  has  a  bad  effett.  Longi- 
nus  (chap,  iii.),  with  great  propriety  of  thought,  en- 
ters a  caveat  againfl  an  hyperbole  of  this  kind  :  he 
compares  it  to  a  bow  firing,  which  relaxes  by  over- 
ftraining,  and  produceth  an  effect  directly  oppofite  to 
what  is  intended.  To  afcertain  any  precife  boundary, 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable.  We  fhall 
therefore  only  give  a  fpecimen  of  what  may  be  rec- 
koned overftrained  hyperboles.  No  fault  is  more 
common  among  writers  of  inferior  rank  ;  and  inftan- 
ces  are  found  even  among  thofe  of  the  fineft  tafte  ; 
witnefs  the  following  hyperbole,  too  bold  even  for  an 
Hotfpur. 

Hotfpur  talking  of  Mortimer  : 
In  lingle  oppofition  hand  to  hand, 
He  did  confound  the  beft  part  of  an  hour 
In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower. 
Three  times  they  breath'd,and  three  times  did  they 

drink, 
Upon  agreement,  of  fwift  Severn's  flood  ; 
Who  then  affrighted  with  their  bloody  looks, 
Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds, 
And  hid  his  crifp'd  head  in  the  hollow  bank, 
Blood-ftained  wiih  thefe  valiant  combatants. 

Firji  Part  Henry  IV.  aft  i.fc.  4. 

Speaking  of  Henry  V. 

England  ne'er  had  a  king  until  his  time. 
Virtue  he  had,  deferving  to  command  : 
His  brandifh'd  fword  did  blind  men  with  its  beams* 
His  arms  fpVead  wider  than  a  dragon's  wings: 
His  fparkling  eyes,  replete  with  awful  fire, 
More  dazzled;  and  drove  back  his  enemies, 
Than  mid-day  fun  fierce  bent  againfl  their  faces. 
What  fhould  I  fay  ?  his  deeds  exceed  all  fpeech  : 
He  never  lifted  up  his  hand,  but  conquer'd. 

Firft  Part  Henry  VI.  aft  i.fc.  1. 

Laftly,  an  hyperbole,  after  it  is  introduced  with 
all  advantages,  ought  to  be  comprehended  within  the 
feweft  words  poffible  :  as  it  cannot  be  relifhed  but  in 
the  hurry  and  fwelling  of  the  mind,  a  leifurely  view 
diflblves  the  charm  and  discovers  the  defcription  to  be 
extravagant  at  leaft,  and  perhaps  alfb  ridiculous.  This 
fault  is  palpable  in  a  fonnet  which  pafleth  for  one  of* 
the  moft  complete  in  the  French  language  :  Phillis,  in, 
a  long  and  florid  defcription,  is  made  as  far  to  out- 
fliine  the  fun  as  he  outfhines  the  ftars  : 


Le  filence  regnoit  fur  la  terre  et  fur  l'onde, 
L'air  devenoit  fcrain  ct  l'Olirop  vermeil, 
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Et  l'amoureux  Zephir  affranchi  du  fomeil, 
RefTufcitoit  les  fleurs  d'unc  halcine  fecondc. 

L'Aurorc  deployoit  l'or  dc  fa  trefle  blonde, 
Et  femoic  de  rubis  le  chemin  du  foleil  ; 
Enfin  ce  Dieu  venoitau  plus  grand  appareil 
Qji'il  foit  jamais  venu  pour  eclairer  le  monde  : 

Quand  la  jcunc  Philis  au  vifage  riant, 
Sortant  de  fon  palais  plus  clair  que  l'orient, 
Fit  voir  unelumiere  et  plus  vive  et  plus  belle. 

Sacre  Flambeau  du  jour,  n'en  foiez  point  jaloux, 
Vous  parutcsalors  auffipeu  devant  elle, 
Que  les  feux  de  la  nuit  avoient  fait  devant  vous. 
^  Mallevillc 


Hyperi- 
cum. 
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yond  ;"  and  xfirix.&.  of  xp/T«,  judex,  of  Kfiiu^judico,  Hyperduli* 
"I  judge." 

HYPERDULIA,  in  the  Romifh  theology,  is  the 
worlhip  rendered  to  the  holy  virgin.  The  word  is 
Greek,  virtfJ'ttXtit,  compofed  of  b^-tp,  above,  and  /**»*, 
-worjhipy/ervice.  The  worfhip  offered  to  faints  is  call- 
ed dulia  ;  and  that  to  the  mother  of  God,  hyperdulia, 
as  being  fuperior  to  the  former. 

HYPERIA  (anc.  geog.)  the  feat  of  the  Phseacians 
near  the  Cyclops,  (Homer)  :  fome  commentators  take 
it  to  beCamarma  in  Sicily;  but,  according  to  others,  it 
is  fuppofed  to  be  an  adjoining  ifland,  which  they  take 
to  be  Melita,  lying  in  light  of  Sicily.  And  this  feems 
to  be  confirmed  by  Apollonius  Rhodius.  Whence  the 
Phseacians  afterwards  removed  to  Corcyra,  called 
Scheria  Phaacia,  and  Macris  ;  having  been  expelled 
by  the  Phoenicians,  who  fettled  in  Melita  for  corn- 


There  is  in  Chaucer  a  thought  exprefTed  in  a  fingle 
line,  which  fets  a  young  beauty  in  a  more  advanta- 
geous light  than  the  whole  of  this  much  laboured 
poem: 

Up  rofethefun,  and  uprefe  Emelie. 

HYPERBOREAN,  in  the  ancient  geography. 
The  ancients  denominated  thofe  people  and  places  Hy- 
perborean which  were  to  the  northward  of  the  Scy- 
thians. They  had  but  very  little  acquaintance  with 
thefe  Hyperborean  regions;  and  all  they  tell  us  of 
them  is  very  precarious,  much  of  it  falfe.  Diodorus 
Siculus  fays,  the  Hyperboreans  were  thus  called  by 
reafon  they  dwelt  beyond  the  wind  Boreas;  wanf  fig- 
nifying  (t  above  or  beyond,"  and  B»f£«c,  Boreas,  the 
"  north  wind."  This  etymology  is  very  natural  and 
plaufible  ;  notwithstanding  all  that  Rudbeck  has  faid 
againft  it,  who  would  have  the  word  to  be  Gothic, 
and  to  fignify  nobility.  Herodotus  doubts  whether  or 
no  there  were  any  fuch  nations  as  the  Hyperborean. 
Strabo,  whoprofeffes  that  he  believes  there  are,  does 
not  take  hyperborean  to  fignify  beyond  Boreas  or  the 
north,  as  Herodotus  undcrftood  it :  the  prepofition 
wrtp,  in  this  cafe,  he  fupofes  only  to  help  to  form  a 
fuperlative  ;  fo  that  hyperborean,  on  his  principle, 
means  no  more  than  mofl  northern  .-  by  which  it  ap- 
pears the  ancients  fcarce  knew  themfelves  what  the 
name  meant. — Moft  of  our  northern  geographers,  as 
HofFman,Cellarius,&c.have  placed  the  Hyperboreans 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  European  continent,among 
the  Siberians  and  Samoieds,  according  to  them,  the 

Hyperboreans  of  the  ancients  were  thofe  in  general  dwarf  American  St  John's-won,  hath  fpr "cading 'roots', 
who  lived  fartheft  to  the  north.  The  Hyperboreans  fending  up  numerous,  flender,  fquare  ftalks,  a  foot 
of  our  days  are  thefe  Ruffians  who  inhabit  between  the  long  ;  oval,  fpear-ihaped,  clofe-litting,  fmooth  leaves 
Volga  and  the  White.  According  to  Cluvier,  the  by  pairs  oppofite  :  and,  at  the  end  of  the  (talks,  laro-e 
name  Celtes  was  fynonymous  with  that  of  Hyperbo-  yellow  flowers.  4.  The  androfamum,  commonly  cafl- 
reans*  ed  tutfan,  or  park-leaves,    hath  an  upright  under- 

HYPERCATALECTIC,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  fhrubby  ftalk,  two  feet  high,  branching  by  pairs  op- 
poetry,  is  applied  to  a  verfe  that  has  one  or  two  fylla-  pofite  ;  and  at  the  ends  of  the  ftalks,  clulters  of  fmall 
bles  too  much,  or  beyond  the  regular  and  juft  mea- 
fure  ;  as, 


merce,  and  for  commodious  harbours,  before  the  war 
of  Troy.      (Diodorus  Siculus). 

HYPERICUM,  St  John's  wort:  A  genus  of  the 
polyandria  order,  belonging  to  the  polyaaelphia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  20th  order,  Rotacea.  The  calyx  is  quinqucpar- 
lite  ;  the  petals  five  ;  the  filaments  many,  and  coalited 
at  the  bafe  into  five  pencils ;  the  feed-  veilel  is  a  pencil. 

Species.  Of  this  genus  there  are  29  fpecies,  mofl 
of  them  hardy  deciduous  fhrubs,  and  under-fhrubby 
plants,  adorned  with  oblong  and  oval  Jtimple  foliage, 
and  pentapetalous  yellow  flowers  in  clufters.  The 
moft  remarkable  are,  1.  The  hircinum,  orftinking  St 
John's-wort.  This  rifes  three  or  four  feet  high,  with 
fevcral  fhrubby  two-edged  italks  from  the  root, branch- 
ing by  pairs  oppolite  at  every  joint  ;  oblong,  oval, 
clofe-fitting  oppofite  leaves  ;  and  at  the  ends  of  all 
the  young  fhoots,  clnfters  of  yellow  flowers.  Of  this 
there  are  three  varieties  ;  one  with  ftrong  ftalks,  fix 
or  eight  feet  high,  broad  leaves,  and  large  flowers  ; 
the  other  with  ftrong  ftalks,  broad  leaves,  and  without 
any  difagreeable  odour  ;  the  third  hath  variegated 
leaves.  All  thefe  varieties  are  fhrubby  ;  and  flower 
in  June  and  July  in  fuch  numerous  cluiters,  that  the 
fhrubs  appear  covered  with  them ;  and  produce 
abundance  of  feed  in  autumn.  2.  The  canarienjis  hath 
fhrubby  ftalks,  dividing  and  branching  fix  or  feven 
feet  high  ;  oblong,  clofe-fitting  leaves  by  pairs  ;  a  nd 
at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  clufters  of  yellow  flow- 
ers appearing  in  June  and  July.     3.  The  afcyron,  or 


Mufa  for  ores  funt  Mivervat 
Alfo, 

Mufa?  for  ores  Palladis  lugent. 

HYPERCRITIC,  an  over-rigid  cenfor  or  critic: 
one  who  will  let  nothing  pais,  but  animadverts  fe- 
verely  on  the  flighteft  fault.     See  Criticism.     The 


yellow  flowers  appearing  in  July  and  Auguft,  and 
fucceeded  by  roundifh  berries  like  black  capfules.This 
grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  Britain.  5.  The 
balearicunt,  or  wart-leaved  St  John's-  wort,  is  a  native 
of  Majorca  ;  and  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  branching  two 
feet  high,  with  reddiihfearified  branches,  fmall  oval 
leaves  warted  underneath,  and  large  yellow  flowers 
appearing  great  part  of  the  year.  6.  The  monogynuvi, 
or  one-ftyled  China  hypericum,  hath  a  fhrubby  purplifli 


word  is  compounded  of  «*-.,  fuper,  «  over,  above,  be-     ftalk,  about  two  feet  high  ;  oblong,  fmooth,  ftiff,  clofe- 
fitting 
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Hypericum  fitting  If  avcs,  of  a  fhining  green  above,  and  white     gated  with  fpots  of  white,  and  is  a  very  fatal  kind  in    HypniiBt 


Hypuotl- 
cus. 


underneath  ;  cluftersof  fmall  yellow  flowers,  with  co 
loured  cups,  and  only  one  ftyle,  flowering  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  year. 

Culture.  The  foar  firfl  fpecies  are  hardy,  and  will 
grow  in  any  foil  or  fituation  ;  the  three  laft  muft  be 
potted,  in  order  to  have  fhelter  in  the  green-houfe  in 
winter.  The  two  firfl;  fpecies  propagate  very  fafl  by 
fuckers,  which  are  every  year  fent  up  plentifully  from 
the  root  ;  and  in  autumn  dr  fpring  may  be  readily  flip- 


its  poifon  ;  its  bite  always  bringing  on  a-fleep  which 
ends  in  death. 

HYPNUM,  feather-moss,  in  botany:  A  genus 
of  the  natural  order  «f  Mufci,  belonging  to  the  crypto- 
gamia  clafs  of  plants.  The  antheras  is  operculated,  or 
covered  with  a  lid  ;  the  calyptra  fmooth  ;  the  filament 
lateral,  and  rifing  out  of  a  perichaetium,  or  tuft  of  leaf- 
lets different  from  the  other  leaves  of  the  plant.  There 
are  46  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  Great  Britain 


Hypochae- 
ri». 


ped  off  from  the  old  plants  with  roots  to  each,  or  the     none  of  them,  however,  have  any  remarkable  proper - 


whole  plant  may  be  taken  up  and  divided  into  as  many 
parts  as  there  are  fuckers  and  flips  with  roots,  planting 
the  ftrongeft  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  the  weak- 
eft  in  nurfery-rows,  where  they  are  to  remain  a  year 
in  order  to  acquire  ftrength.  They  may  alfo  be 
propagated  by  feeds  fown  in  autumn,  in  a  bed  of  com- 
mon earth,  in  drills  an  inch  deep.     The   other  two 


ty,  except  the  prolifcrum  and  parietinum.  The  firft 
is  of  a  very  Angular  ftruclure,  one  fhoot  growing  out 
from  the  centre  of  another;  the  veil  is  yellow,  and 
fhining  ;  the  lid  with  a  kind  of  long  bill  ;  the  leaves 
notfhining;  fometimes  of  a  yellowifh,  and  fometimes 
of  a  deep  green.  This  mofs  covers  the  furface  of  the 
earth  in  the  thickefl  fhades,  through  which  the  fun 


hardy  forts  are  alfo  propagated  by  flipping  the  roots  never  fhinas,  and  where  no  other  plant  can  grow. The 
in  autumn,  or  early  in  the  fpring;  and  maylikewife  fecond  hath  fhoots  nearly  flat  and  winged,  undivided 
be  raifed  in  great  plenty  from  leeds.  The  three  other     for  a  confiderable  length,  and  the  leaves  Ihining  ;  but 


fpecies  are  propagated  by  layers  and  cuttings,  planted 
in  pots,  and  plunged  in  a  hot-bed. 

Properties.  The  tuifan  hath  long  held  a  place  in 
the  medicinal  catalogues  ;  but  its  ufes  are  very  much 
undetermined-  The  leaves  given  in  fubflancearefaid 
to  deftroy  worms.  By  diftillation  they  yield  an  efl'en- 
tial  oil.  The  flowers  tinge  fpirits  and  oils  of  a  fine 
purple  colour.  Cows,  goats,  and  fheep,  eat  the  plant ; 
horfes  and  fwine  refufe  it.  The  dried  plant  boiled  in 
water  with  alum,  dyes  yarn  of  a  yellow  colour ;    and 


the  old  fhoots  do  not  branch  into  new  ones  as  in  the 
preceding  fpecies.  It  grows  in  woods  and  fhady  places; 
and,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  ufed  for  filling  up  the 
chinks  in  wooden  houfes. 

HYPO,  a  Greek  particle,  retained  in  the  compo- 
fition  of  divers  word  borrowed  from  that  language  ; 
literally  denoting  under,  be7ieath. — In  which  fenfe 
itflands  oppofed  to  vnnffupra,  t(  above." 

HYPOBOLE,  or  subjection,  (from  u.zre,  and 
@*>.\a,  I cajl),  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  ;   fo  called,  when 


the  Swedes  give  a  fine  purple  tinge  to  their  fpirits  with     feveral  things  are  mentioned,  that  feem  to  make  for 


the  flowers. 

HYPERIDES,  an  orator  of  Greece,  was  the  difci- 
ple  of  Plato  and  liberates,  and  governed  the  republic 
©f  Athens.  He  defended  with  great  zeal  and  courage 
the  liberties  of  Greece  ;  but  was  put  to  death  by  An- 
tipater's  ord«r,  322  B.  C.  He  compofed  many  ora- 
tions, of  which  only  one  now  remains.  He  was  one  of 
the  ten  celebrated  Greek  orators. 

HYPERMNESTRA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  one  of 
the  50  daughters  of  Danaus  king  of  Argos.  She 
alone  refufed  to  obey  the  cruel  order  Danaus  had  given 
to  all  his  daughters,  to  murder  their  hufbands  the  firfl 
night  of  their  marriage  ;  and  therefore  faved  the  life 
of  Lynceus,  after  fhe  had  made  him  promife  not  to 
violate  her  virginity.  Danaus,  enraged  at  her  difobe- 
dience,  confined  her  clofelyin  prifon,  whence  Lynce- 
us delivered  her  fonie  time  after. 

HYPERSARCOSIS,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  an 
excefs  of  flefh,  or  rather  a  flefhy  excrefcence,  fuch  as 
thofe  generally  riling  upon  the  lips  of  wounds,  &c. 

HYPHEN,  an  accent  or  character  in  grammar, 
implying  that  two  words  are  to  be  joined,  or  connect- 
ed into  one  compound  word,  and  marked  thus  -  ;  as 
pre-eftablijhed,  five-leaved,  ire.  Hyphens  alfo  ferve  to 


the  contrary  fide,  and  each  of  them  refuted  in  order. 
This  figure,  when  complete,  confifls  of  three  parts  ; 
apropoiition,  an  enumeration  of  particulars  with  their 
anfwer,  and  a  conclufion.  Thus  Cicero,  upon  his  re- 
turn from  banifliment,  vindicates  his  conduct,  in  with- 
drawing fo  quietly,  and  not  oppofing  the  faction  that 
ejected  him.     Sec  Oratory,  n°8i. 

HYPOCATHARSIS  (compounded  of  <,*•<>  under, 
and  k«9«/()&)  I  purge),  in  medicine,  a  too  faint  or  feeble 
purgation. 

KYPOCAUSTUM,  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mands,  a  fubterrancous  place,  where  was  a  furnace  to 
heat  the  baths.     The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  the 

prepofition  wo  under  ;    and  the  verb  **/»,  to  burn 

Another  fort  of  hypocauftnm  was  a  kind  of  kiln  to 
heat  their  winter  parlours.  The  remains  of  a  Roman 
hypocauftum,  or  fweating-room,  were  difcovered  un- 
der ground  at  Lincoln  in  1729.  We  have  an  account 
of  tnefe  remains  in  the  Philofophical  Trafactions, 
n°  461.  \  29. — Amongthe  moderns,  the  hypocauftum 
is  that  place  where  the  fire  is  kept  which  warns  a 
ftove  orhot-houfe. 

HYPOCH&RIS,  HAWR's-eye,  in  botany:  A  ge- 
nus of  the  polygamia  aequalis  order,  belonging  to  the 


conned  the  fyllables  of  fuch  words  as  are  divided  by     fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 


the  end  of  the  line. 

HYPNOTIC,  in  the  materia  medica,  fuch  medi- 
cines as  anyway  produce  fleep,  whether  called  nar- 
cotic*, hypnotics,  opiates,  oxfoporifics. 

HYPNOTICUS  serpens,  the  Sleep-fuake,  in  zoo- 


ranking  under  the  49th  order,  Compofita.  The  recep- 
tacle is  paleaceous  ;  the  calyx  a  little  imbricated;  the 
pappus  glumy.  There  are  fonr  fpecies;  none  of  which 
have  any  remarkable  property,  except  the  maculata  or 
fpottcd   hawk's-eye.     It  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and 


logy,  the  name  of  an  Eaft-Indian  fpecies  of  ferpent,  grows  on  high  grounds.  The  leaves  arc  oblong,  egg- 
called  by  the  Ceylon  efe  nintipolong,  a  word  importing  ihaped,  and  toothed;  the  ftem  almoft  naked,  generally 
the  fame  fenfe.  It  is  of  a  deep  blackifh  brown,  varie-     with  a  fingle  branch  ;  the  bloffoms  yellow,  opening  at 

fix 
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jfypochon-  fix  in  the  morning,  and  clofmg  at  four  in  theafter- 

dria       noon.     The  leaves  are  boiled  and  eaten  like  cabbage. 

H         Horfcs  are  fond  of  this  plant  when  green,  bat  not 

f !       cc~   when  dry.     Cows,  goats,  and  fwine  eat  it ;  Iheep  arc 

_,  not  fond  of  it. 


mum. 


HYPOSTASIS,  a  Greek  term,  literally  fignifying  HypoftafU 
fubftance,  or  fubjiftence  ;  ufed  in  theology  for  per -fori.  Hypothec** 
The  word  is  Greek  virowrit  ;  compounded  of  vmfub,         "~ 
«  under  ;"  and  is»(Ai,fto,  exijfo  ;  "  I  ftand,  I  exift ;" 
<\.d.fubfjlentia.  Thus  Trinitarians  hold,  that  there 


HYPOCHONDRIA,  in  anatomy,  a  fpace  on  each  is  but  one  nature  or  effence   in  God,  but  three  hy 

fide  the  cpigaftric  region,  or  upper  part  of  the  abdo-  pojlap.s  or  perfons. 
men.     See  Anatomy,  n°  §8.  The  term  hypojlafis  is  of  a  very  ancient  Handing  in 

HYPOCHONDRIAC  tassion,  a  difeafe  in  men,  the  church.     St  Cyril  repeats  it  feveral  times,  as  alfo 

fimilar  to  the  hyfteric  affection  in  women.     Sec  (the  the  phrafe  union  accordingto  hypojlajn.  The  firft  time 

iWcv  Adjoined  to)  Medicine.  it  occurs  is  in  a  letter  from  that  father  to  Neflorius, 

KYPOCISTIS,  in  the  materia  medica,  an  infpif-  where  he  ufes  it  in  (lead  of  vporanev  the  word  we  corn- 
fated  juice  obtained  from  the  felfile  afarum,  much  re-  monly  render  perfon,  which  did  not  feem  expreflive 
fembling  the  true  Egyptian  acacia.  They  gather  the  enough.  "The  philofophers  (fays  St  Cyril)  hav« 
fruit  while  unripe,  and  exprefs  the  juice,  which  they  allowed  three,  hypoflafes ;  They  have  extended  the  Di- 
evaporate  over  a  very  gentle  fire,  to  the  confidence  vinity  to  three  hypojlafes  .'They  have  even  fometimes 
of  an  extract,  and  then  form  into  cakes,  and  ex-  ufed  the  word  trinity  :  And  nothing  was  wanting  but 
pofe  them  to  the  fun  to  dry.     It  is    an    aftringent  to  have  admitted  the  confubftantiality  of  the  three  by> 


of  confiderable  power;  is  good  againft  diarrhoeas 
and  haemorrhages  of  all  kinds  ;  and  may  be  ufed  in 
repellent  gargvrifms  in  the  manner  of  the  true  aca- 
cia ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  met  with  genuine  in  our 
{hops,  the  German  acacia  being  ufually  fold  under 
its  name. 

HYPOCRISY,  (/.sroxp/TK,  in  ethics,  denotes  diflimu- 
lation  with  regard  to  the  moral  or  religious  character. 


pojlafes,  to  fhow  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature,  ex- 
clufive  of  all  triplicityin  refpecr.  of  diffinction  of  na- 
ture, and  not  to  hold  it  necelfary  to  conceive  any  re- 
fpective  inferiority  of  hy pojlafes." 

This  term  occasioned  great  diflentions  in  the  ancient 
church  ;  firft  among  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  alfo 
among  the  Latins.  In  the  council  of  Nice,  hypojlafis 
was  defined  to  denote  the  fame  with  '■[) 'n n ce  or fubjtance; 


Jn  other  words,  it  iignifies  one  who  feigns  to  be  what     fo  that  it  was  herefy  to  fay  that  Jefin  Chrifl  was  of  a 


he  is  not  ;  and  is  generally  applied  to  thofe  who  aflame 
the  appearances  of  virtue  or  religion,  without  having 
any  thing  of  reality  in  either. 

HYPOGiEUM,  vvroyuov,  formed  of  u.*o  under,  and 
>*/«  earth,  in  the  ancient  architecture,  is  a  name 
common  to  all  the  parts  of  a  building  that  arc  under 
ground  ;  as  the  cellar,  butteries,  and  the  like  places 


different  hypojlafs  fromthc  Father  ,  but  cuftom,altered 
its  meaning.  In  the  nectility  they  were  under  of cx- 
preffing  themfelves  ftrongly  againft  the  Sabeilians,  the 
Greeks  made  choice  of  the  word  hypojlafis,  and  the 
Latins  of  perfona  ;  which  change  proved  the  occafion 
of  endlefs  difagreement. The  phrafe  rfiisvm?ct<rtis,\i{ed. 
by  the  Greeks,  fcandalized  by  the  Latins,  whofe  ufual 


The  term  hypogaum  was  ufed  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro-     way  of  rendering  worcta-is  in  the  language  was  by 
mans  for  fubterraneous  tombs  in  which  they  buried    fubjtantia.     The  barrennefs  of  the   Latin  tongue  in 


their  dead. 

HYroGBUM,Tw»r*/oir,  in  affrology,  is  a  name  given 
to  the  ecleffial  houfes  which  are  below  the  horizon  : 
and  efpecially  the  'union  coeli,  or  bottom  of  heaven. 

HYPOGASTPJC,  an  appellation  given  to  the  in- 
ternal branch  of  the  iliac  artery. 

HYPOGASTR1U1VJ,  in  anatomy,  the  middle  part 
of  the  lower  regions  of  the  belly.  See  Anatomy, 
n°i8. 

HYPOGLOSSI,  externi,  or  majores,  in  ana- 
tomy, the  ninth  pair  of  nerves,  called  alfo  linguales 
ir  guflatorii.     See  Anatomy,  p.  760.  col.  1. 

HYPOGLOTTIS,  or  Hypoglossis,  (compofed  of 


theological  phrafes,  allowed  them  but  one  word  for 
the  two  Greek  ones  s<rm  and  u7roy«»7c;  and  thus  dif- 
abled  them  from  diftinguiihing  efjence  from  hypojlafis. 
For  which  reafon  they  chofe  rather  to  ufc  the  term 
tres  perfona ,  and  tres  hypoflafes. — An  end  was  put  to 
logomachias,  in  a  fynod  held  at  Alexandria  about  the 
year  362,  at  which  StAthanafius  aflided  ;  from  which 
time  the  Latins  made  no  great  fcruplc  of  faying  tres 
hypojlafes,  nor  the  Greeks  of  three  perfons. 

HYPOTHECA,  in  the  civil  law,  an  obligation, 
whereby  the  effects-  of  a  debtor  are  made  over  to  his 
creditor  to  fecure  his  debt.  The  word  comes  from 
the  Greek  w&o(l»x.»,  a  thing  fubjeEl  to  font  e  eb/igation  ;  of 


uwo  under,  and  ywrr*  tongue),  in  anatomy,  is  a  name     the  verb  vnrt'riQ>iftaiyfubponor,  "I  amfubjected;"of  vvr» 
given  to  two  glands  of  the  tongue.     There  are  four     under,  and  vt<SYifjtiyponet  "  I  put 


large  glands  of  the  tongue,  two  of  them  called  hypo- 
j7»tti<yf.r,fituated  under  it,  near  the  venae  ranulares;  one 
on  each  fide  of  the  tongue.  They  ferve  to  filtrate  a 
kind  of  ferous  matter  of  the  nature  of  faliva,  which 
they  difcharge  into  the  mouth  by  little  ducts  near  the 
gums. 

Hypoglottis,  orHypoglojfis,  in  medicine,  denotes 
an  inflammation  or  ulceration  under  the  tongue,  call- 
ed alfo  ranufa, 

HYPOPYON,  in  medicine,  a  collection  of  puru- 
lent matter  under  the  corner  ©f  the  eye. 

HYPOSCENIUM,  in  antiquity,    a   partition  un- 


As  the  hypotheca  is  an  engagement  procured  on  pnr- 
pofe  forthefecurity  of  the  creditor,various  means  have 
been  made  ufe  of,  to  fecure  to  him  the  benefit  of  the 
convention.  The  ufe  of  the  pawn  or  pledge  is  the 
moft  ancient,  which  is  almoft  the  fame  thing  with  the 
hypotheca  ;  all  the  difference  confirming  in  this  that  .the. 
pledge  is  put  into  the  creditor's  hands ;  whereas  in  a 
Ample  hypotheca,  the  rhing  remained  in  the  pofTefiion- 
of  the  debtor.  It  was  found  more  eafy  and  commo- 
dious to  engage  an  eftate  by  a  civil  covenant  than  by 
an  actual  delivery  :  accordingly  the  expedient  was  firft 
practifed  among  the  Greeks  ;  and  from  them  ihe  Ro- 


ier  the  pulpit  or  legeum  of  the  Greek  theatre,  ap-     mans  borrowed  both  the  name  and  the  thing  :  only  the 
pointed  for  the  muiic.  Greeks,  the  better  10  prevent  frauds,  ufed  to  fix.  fome 

2  vifibk 
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Hypothe-  viable  mark  on  the  thing,  that  the  public  might  know 
nufe,      it  was  hypothecate  or  mortgaged  by  the  proprietor  ; 
Hypothefis  ^nX  t]ie  Romans  looking  on  fuch  advertifements  as  in- 
jinious  to  the  debtor,  forbad  the  ufe  of  them.       •    - 

The  Roman  lawyers  diftinguifhed  four  kinds  of  hy- 
pothecas  :  the  conventional,  which  was  with  the  will 
and  confentof  both  parties  ;  the  legal,  which  was  ap- 
pointed by  law,  and  for  that  reafon  called  tacit;  the 
praetor's  pledge,  when  by  the  flight  or  non-appearing 
of  the  debtor,  the  creditor  was  put  in  pofTeflion  of  his 
effects  ;  and  the  judiciary,  when  the  creditor  was  put 
in  poffefnon  by  virtue  of  a  fentence  of  the  court. 

The  conventional  hypotheca  is  ubdivided  into  ge- 
neral and  fpecial.  The  hypotheca  is  general, .when 
all  the  debtor's  effects,  both  prefent  and  future,  are 
engaged  to  the  creditor.  It  is  fpecial,  when  limited 
to  one  or  more  particular  things. 

For  the  tacit  hypotheca  the  civilians  reckon  no  lefs 
than  twenty-fix  different  fpecies  thereof. 

HYPOTHENUSE,  in  geometry,  the  longeft  fide 
of  a  right-angled  triangle,  or  that  which  fubtends 
the  right  angle. 

HYPOTHESIS,  (formed  of  m»o  "  under,"  and 
9-otk  pojitio,  of  <re6n//i  pono,  "  I  put),  is  a  propofition 
or  principle  which  we  fuppofe,  or  take  for  granted,  in 
order  to  draw  conclufions  for  the  proof  of  a  point  in 
queftion. 

In  difputation,  they  frequently  make  falfe  hypothe- 
fes,  in  order  to  draw  their  antagonifls  into  abfurdities  j% 
and  even  in  geometry  truths  are  often  deducible  from 
fuch  falfe  hypothefes. 

Every  conditional  or  hypothetical  propofition  may 
be  diftinguifhed  into  hypothefis  and  thcfis:  the  firft 
rehearfes  the  conditions  under  which  any  thing  is  af- 
firmed or  denied  ;  and  the  latter  is  the  thing  itfelf  af- 
firmed or  denied.  Thus,  in  the  propofition,  a  triangle 
is  half  of  a  parallelogram,  if  thebafes  and  altitudes  of 
the  two  be  equal ;  the  latter  part  is  the  hypothefis, 
"  if  the  bafes,"  &c.  and  the  former  the  thefts,  "  a  tri- 
angle is  half  a  parallelogram." 

In  Uriel  logic,  we  are  never  to  pafs  from  the  hypo- 
thefis to  the  thefis ;  that  is,  the  principle  fuppofed 
mufl  be  proved  to  be  true,  before  we  require  the  con- 
fequence  to  be  allowed. 

Hypothesis,  in  phyfics,  &c.  denotes  a  kind  of 
fyftem  laid  down  from  our  own  imagination,  whereby 
to  account  for  fome  phenomenon  or  appearance  of  na- 
ture. Thus  we  have  hypothefes  to  account  for  the 
tides,  for  gravity,  for  magnetifra,  for  the  deluge,  &c. 
The  real  and  fcientific  caufes  of  natural  things  ge- 
nerally lie  very  deep  :  obfervation  and  experiment,  the 
proper  means  of  arriving  at  them,  are  in  moft  cafes 
extremely  How  ;  and  the  human  mind  is  very  impa- 
tient :  hence  we  are  frequently  driven  to  feign  or  in- 
\rent  fomething  that  may  feem  like  the  canfe,  and 
which  is  calculated  to  anfwer  the  feveral  phenomena, 
fo  that  it  may  pofTibly  be  the  true  caufe. 

Philofophers  are  divided  as  to  the  ufe  of  fuch  fief  ions 
or  hypothefes,  which  are  much'lefs  current  now  than 
they  were  formerly.  The  lateft  and  beft  writers  are 
for  excluding  hypothefes,  and  Handing  wholly  on  ob- 
fervation and  experiment.  Whatever  is  not  deduced 
from  phenomena,  fays  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  is  an  hypo- 
thecs ;  and  hypothefes,  whether  metaphyfical,  or  phy- 
fical,  or  mechanical,  or  of.  occult  qualities,  have  no 
place-  in  experimental  philofophy. 


The  Cartefians  take  upon  them  to  fuppofe  what  af-  Hypothefis 
fecfionsin  the  primary  particles  of  matter  they  pleafc;  Hyffopui. 
juft  what  figures,  what  magnitudes,  what  motions,  and 
what  fituaiion-s,  they  find  for  their  purpofe.  They 
alfo  feign  certain  unfeen,  unknown  fluids,  and  endue 
them  with  the  moft  arbitrary  properties  ;  give  them  a 
fubtiky  which  enables  them  to  pervade  the  pores  of 
all  bodies,  and  make  them  agitated  with  the  moft  un- 
accountable motions.  But  is  not  this  to  fet  afide  the 
real  conftitution  of  things,  and  to  fubftifue  dreams  in 
their  place  ?  Truth  is  fcarcc  attainable  even  by  the 
fureftobfervations  ;  and  will  fanciful  conjectures  ever 
come  at  it  I  They  who  found  their  fpeculations  on  hy- 
hothefes,  even  though  they  argue  from  ihem  regular- 
ly, according  to  the  ftricteft  laws  of  mechanics,  may 
be  faid  to  compofe  an  elegant  and  artful  fable  ;  but  it 
is  ftill  only  a  fable. 

Hypothesis  is  more  particularly  applied  in  aftro- 
nomy  to  the  feveral  fyftems  of  the  heavens  ;  or  the 
different  ways  in  which  different  aftrouomers  have  fup- 
pofed the  heavenly  bodies  to  be  ranged,  moved,  &c. 

The  principal  hypothefes  are  the  Ptolemaic,  Coper- 
nican,  and  Tychonic.  The  Copernican  is  now  become 
fo  current,  and  is  fo  well  warranted  by  obfervation, 
that  the  retainers  thereto  hold  it  injurious  to  call  it 
an  hypothefs.     See  Astronomy. 

HYPOTIPOSIS.  See  Oratory,  n°  91. 
HYPOXIS,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  10th  order, 
Coronaria.  The  corolla  is  divided  into  fix  parts,  and 
perfifting,  fuperior  ;  the  capfule  narrowing  at  the 
bafe  ;  the  calyx  a  bivalvcd  glume. 

HYPSISTARII,  (formed  from  <4,*o{  "higheft,") 
a  feet  of  heretics  in  the  fourth  century  ;  thus  called 
from  the  profeffion  they  made  of  worihipping  the  moft 
high  God. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Hypfifrarians  was  an  afTemblage 
of  Paganifm,  Tudaifm,  and  Chriftianity.  They  ado- 
red the  moft  high  God  with  the  Chriftians  ;  but  they 
alfo  revered  fire  and  lamps  with  the  heathens  ;  and 
obferved  the  Sabbath,  and  the  diftinction  of  clean  and 
unclean  things  with  the  Jews. 

The  Hypfiftarii  bore  a  near  refemblance  to  the  Eu- 
chites,  or  Maflalians. 

HYRCAN1A  (anc.  geog),  a  country  of  the  far- 
ther Afia,  lying  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  Mare  Hyr- 
canu?u  or  Cafpium:  with  Media  on  the  weft,  Parthia 
on  the  fouth,  and  Margiana  on  the  weft.  Famous 
for  its  tygers  (Virgil);  for  its  vines,  figs,  and  olives, 
(Strabo). 

Hyrcania    (anc.  geog.),    a  town  of    Lydia,  in 
the  campus  Hyrca?ius,  near  Thyatira  ;  fo  called  from 
colonifts  brought  from  Hyrcania,  a  country  lying  to 
the  fouth  of  theCafpian  fea.  The  people  called  Hyr- 
catii  Macedones,  becaufe  a  mixed  people  (Pliny). — An- 
other Hyrcania,  the  metropolis  of  the  country  called 
Hyrcania.     Thought  to  be  the  Tape  of  Strabo,  the 
Syrinx  of  Polybius,  the  Zeadracarta  of  Arrian,  and 
the  Afaac  of  Ifidorus  Characenus.— A  third,  a  ftrong 
place  of  Judea,  built  by  Hyrcanus. 
HYSSOP.     See  Hyssopus. 
Hedge-Hrssop.     See  Gratiola. 
HYSSOPUS,  hyssop:    A   genus  of  the  gymno- 
fpermia   order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  ciafs  of 
plants.  There  are  three  fpecies  ;  but  only  one  of  ihem, 

viz. 
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Hyftcric    viz.  the  «fficinalis,  or  common  hyflbp,  is  cultivated  for 
ufe.     This    hath  under-lhrubby,  low,   bulhy  (talks, 
Hyftrix.     growing  a  foot  and  an  ha]/ high  ;  fmall,  fpear-fhaped, 
"         clofe  fitting,  oppolite leaves;  with  feveral  fmallerones 
.  riling  from  the  fame  joint  ;  and   all  the  (talks  and 
branches  terminated  by  erect  whorled  fpikes  of  flow- 
ers, of  different  colours  in  the  varieties.  They  are  very 
hardy  plants ;  and  may  be  propagated  either  by  Hips 
or  cuttings,  or  by  feeds.  The  leaves  have  an  aromatic 
fincli,  and  a  warm  pungent  tafte.  Befides  the  general 
virtues  of  aromatics,  they  are  particularly  recommen- 
ded in  humouralafthmas,  coughs,  and  other  diforders 
ofthebrealt  and  lungs;  and  are  faid  notably  to  pro- 
mote expectoration. 

Hyflbp  was  generally  made  ufe  of  in  purifications 
amongft  the  Jews  by  way  of  a  fprinkler.  Sometimes 
they  added  a  little  wool  to  it  of  a  fcarlet  colour  ;  for 
example,  they  dipped  a  bunch  of  hyflbp,  fom-e  branch- 
es of  cedar  and  red  wool,  in  water  mingled  with  the 
blood  of  a  bird,  in  the  purification  of  lepers.  Hyflbp, 
it  is  probable,  grew  to  a  confiderable  height  in  Judaea, 
lince  the  gofpel  informs  us  that  the  foldiers  filled  a 
fponge  with  vinegar,  put  it  upon  a  reed  (or long  (tern) 
of  hyflbp,  and  prefented  it  to  our  Saviour  upon  the 
crofs. 

HYSTERIC  affection,  or  Paflion,  (formed  of 
vrtf*  "  womb");  a  difeafe  in  women,  called  a\(ofujfo- 
cation  of  the  womb,  and  vulgarly  fits  of  the  mother.  It 
is  a  fpafmodico-convuliive  affection  of  the  nervous 
fyftem,  proceeding  from  the  womb  ;  for  thefymp- 
toms  and  enre  of  which,  fee  Medicine. 

HYSTERON  proteron,  in  grammar  and  rhe- 
toric, a  fpecies  of  hyperbaton,  wherein  the  proper 
order  of  conltruction  is  fo  inverted,  that  the  part  of 
any  fentence  which  (hould  naturally  come  firft  is  placed 
laft  ;  as  in  this  of  Terence,  Valet  et  vivit,  for  vwit 
et  valet ;  and  in  the  following  of  Virgil,  Moriamur, 
&  in  media  arma  ruamus,  for  In  media  arma  ruamus 
is"  moriamur . 
rrxi  vin  HYSTRIX,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds 
belonging  to  the  order  of  glires,  the  characters  of 
which  are  thefe  :  They  have  two  fore-teeth,  oblique- 
ly divided  both  in  the  upper  and  under  jaw,  belides 
eight  grinders  ;  and  the  body  is  covered  with  quills 
or  prickles.     There  are  four  fpecies,.  viz. 

I.  Tht  cr-f/ata,  or  crefted  porcupine,  has  four  toes 
on  the  fore-feet,  five  toes  on  the  hind-feet,  a  crefted 
head,  a  fhort  tail,  and  the  upper  lip  is  divided  like 
that  of  a  hare.  The  length  of  the  body  is  about  two 
feet,  and  the  height  about  two  feet  and  an  half.  The 
porcupine  is  covered  with  prickles,  forac  of  them  nine 
or  ten  inches  long,  and  about  ^th  of  an  inch  thick. 
Like  the  hedge-hog,  he  rolls  himfelf  up  in  a  globular 
form,  in  which  polition  he  is  proof  againft  the  attacks 
o(  the  mod  rapacious  animals.  The  prickles  are  ex- 
ceedingly (harp,  and  each  of  them  has  five  large  black 
and  as  many  white  rings,  which  fucceed  one  another 
alternately  from  the  root  to  the  point.  Thefe  quills 
the  animal  can  erect  or  let  down  at  pleafuve  ,  when  ir- 
ritated, he  beats  the  ground  with  his  hind-feet,  erects 
his  quills,  (hakes  his  tail,  and  makes  a  confiderable 
rattling  noife  with  his  quills  — Moft  authors  have  af- 
fet  ted  that  the  porcupine,  when  irritated,  darts  his 
quills  toa  confiderable  diftance  againft  the  enemy,  and 
that  he  will  kill  very  large  animals  by  this  means.  BiH 
Vol.  IX. 


M.  Btiffonand  fome  other  late  naturaliftsafTurens,  that  Hyftrix. 
the  animal  pollefles  no  fuch  power.  M.  Buffbn  fre-  *"~"^'~ 
qucntly  irritated  the  porcupine,  but  never  faw  any 
tning  like  this  darting  of  his  quills.  He  fays  -adecd, 
that  when  the  creature  was  much  agitated  with  paf- 
hon,  fome  of  the  quills  which  adhered  but  (lightly  to 
the  (kin  would  fall  off,  particularly  from  the  tail  ;  and 
this  drcumflance,  he  imagines,  has  given  rife  to  the 
miftake.  The  porcupine,  though  originally  a  native 
of  Africa  and  the  Indies,  can  live  and  multiply  in  the 
more  temperate  climates  of  Spain  and  Italy.  Pliny, 
and  every  other  natural  hiftorian  fince  the  days  of  A- 
riftotle,  tells  us,  that  the  porcupine,  like  the  bear, 
conceals  itfclf  during  the  winter,  and  that  it  brings 
forth  its  young  in  80  days.  But  thefe  circumftances 
remain  to  this  day  uncertain.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
although  this  animal  be  very  common  in  Italy,  no 
perfon  has  ever  given  us  a  tolerable  hiftory  of  it.  W  e 
only  know  in  general,  that  the  porcupine,  in  a  dome- 
stic ftate,  is  not  a  fierce  or  ill-natured  animal  ;  that 
with  his  foreteeth,  which  arc  ftrongand  lharp,  he  can 
cut  through  a  flrong  board;  that  he  eats  bread,  fruit>, 
roots,  &c;  that  he  does  confiderable  damage  when  he 
gets  into  a  garden  ;  that  he  grows  fat,  like  moft  ani- 
mals, about  the  end  of  fummer  ;  and  that  his  flelh  is 
not  bad  food. 

2.  The  prehenfilis,  or  Braflian  porcupine,  has  four 
toes  on  the  fore-feet,  five  on  the  hiud-feet,  and  along 
tail.  It  is  confiderably  lefs  than  the  former  fpecies  ; 
being  only  17  inches  long  from  the  point  of  the  muz- 
zle to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  which  is  nine  inches 
long  ;  the  legs  and  feet  are  covered  with  long  browni'ii 
hair  ;  the  reft  of  the  body  is  covered  with  qnills  iuter- 
fperfed  with  long  hairs;  the  quills  are  abou.  fivetnehea" 
long,  and  about  T'*th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  He  feeds 
upon  birds  and  {"mail  animals.  He  deeps  in  the  day 
like  the  hedge-hog,  and  fearches  for  his  fooJ  in  rhe 
night.  He  climbs  trees,  and  fupporrs  himfelf  by 
twifting  his  tail  round  the  branches.  He  is  generally 
found  in  the  high  grounds  of  America  from  Brafil  to 
Louifiana,  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Canada.  His  ilefh 
is  efteemed  very  good  citing. 

A  variety  of  this  fpecies  is  the  Hoitzlacuatzi/i,  or 
Mexican  porcupine,  (leCoeadou  de  Butfon  )  It  is  of 
a  dulky  colour,withvery  long  bridles  intermixed  with 
the  down  :  the  fpines  three  inches  long,  (lender,  and 
varied  with  white  and  yellow;  fcarcely  apparent  ex- 
cept on  the  tail,  which  is,  according  to  Herandez, 
thicker  and  Ihorter  than  that  of  the  preceding  fpecies. 
He  adds,  that  the  tail  from  the  middle  to  the  end  is 
free  from  fpines  ;  and  that  it  grows  to  the  bulk  of  a 
middle-fized  dog.  M.  de  Buffbn  fays,  its  length  is 
16  or  1 7  inches  from  the  nofe  to  the  tail  j  the  tail  9 
French  meafure,  but  taken  from  a  mutilated  fkin.  It 
inhibits  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  where  it  lives  on 
the  fummer  fruits,  and  may  be  eafily  made  tame.  The 
Indians  pulverife  the  quills,  and  hy  they  are  very  ef- 
ficacious in  gravelly  cafes  ;  and  applied  whole  to  the 
forehead,  will  relieve  the  moft  violent  hcadach.  They 
adhere  till  filled  with  blood,  and  then  dropoff. 

3.  The  dor  fat  a,  or  Canada  porcupine  (i'Urfon  de 
Buffbn),  has  four  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  five  on  the 
hind-feet;  and  has  quills  only  on  the  back,  which  are 
ihort,  and  almoit  hid  among  the  long  hair.  He  is 
about  two"  feet  long.     This  fpecies   inhabits    North 
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Byftris.  America  as  high  as  Hudfon's  Bay ;  and  makes  its  neft 
under  the  roots  of  the  great  trees.  It  will  alfo  climb 
among  the  boughs,  which  the  Indians  cut  down  when 
one  is  in  them,  and  kill  the  animal  by  flriking  it  over 
the  nofe.  They  are  very  plentiful  near  Hudfon's 
Bay;  and  many  of  the  trading  Indians  depend  on  them 
lor  food,  efleeming  them  both  wholefome  and pleafant. 
Tbefe  animals  feed  on  wild  fruits  and  bark  of  trees, 
cfpecially  juniper  :  eat  fnow  in  winter,  and  drink  wa- 
ter in  fnmmer  ;  but  avoid  going  into  it.  When  they 
cannot  avoid  their  ptirfuer,  they  will  fidle  towards 
him,  in  order  to  touch  him  with  the  quills,  which  feera 


but  weak  weapons  of  offence  :  for  on  flroaking  the 
hair,  they  will  come  out  of  the  fkin,  flicking  to  the 
hand.  The  Indians  ftickthem  in  their  nofes  and  ears, 
to  make  holes  for  the  placing  their  ear-rings  and  other 
finery:  they  alfo  trim  the  edges  of  their  deer-fkin  ha- 
bits with  fringes  made  of  the  quills,  or  cover  with 
them  their  bark-boxes. 

4.  The  macroura,  has  five  toes  both  on  the  hind  and 
fore  feet  ;  his  tail  is  very  long,  and  the  prickles  are 
elevated.  He  inhabits  the  ifles  of  the  Indian.  Archi- 
pelago, and  lives  in  the  forefts. 


Hyftrix- 


I 


I  or  /',  the  ninth  letter  and  third  vowel  of  the  al- 
,  phabet,  is  pronounced  by  throwing  the  breath 
fuddenly  againfl  the  palate,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  la- 
rynx, with  a  fm all  hollowingof  the  tongue, and  nearly 
the  fame  opening  of  the  lips  and  talk  as  in  pronoun- 
cing a  or  e.  Its  found  varies:  in  fonie  words  it  is 
long,  as  high,  mind,  Sec. ;  in  others  fhort,  as  bid,  hid, 
J}»,Slc;  in  others,  again,  it  is  pronounced  like/,  as  in 
collier,  onion,  &c.;  and  in  a  few,  it  founds  like  ee,  as 
in  machine,  magazine,  &c.  No  Englilh  word  ends 
in  i,  e  being  either  added  to  it,  or  elfe  the  ;',  turned 
into/. 

But  befides  the  vowel,  there  is  the  jod  confonant ; 
which,  becaufe  of  its  different  pronunciation,  has  like- 
wife  a  different  form,  thus  J,  j.  In  Englifli  it  has 
the  foft  found  of  g;  nor  it  is  nied,  but  when  g  foft  is  re- 
quired before  vowels,  where g  is  ufually  hard  :  thus 
we  fay  jack,  jet,  join,  Sec.  inftead  of  gack,  get,  goin^ 
&c.  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  genius  of  the  Eng- 
lish language. 

I,  ufed  as  a  numeral,  fignifies  one,  and  flands  for 
fo  many  units  as  it  is  repeated  times :  thus  I,  one  ; 
II,  two ;  III,  three,  &c.  ;  and  when  put  before  a 
higher  numeral,  it  fubtracls  itfelf,  as  IV,  four  ;  IX, 
nine,  &c.  But  when  fet  after  it,  fo  many  are  added 
to  the  higher  numeral  as  there  are  I's  added  :  thus 
VI  is  s-f-i,  or  fix  ;  VII,  5+2,  or  feven  ;  VIII,  5+3, 
»r  eight.  The  ancient  Etonians  likewife  ufed  I3  for 
500,  CI^  for  1000,  ljj  for  5000,  CCI33  for 
10,000,  1333  for  50,000,  and  CCC\jjj  for 
100,003.  Farther  than  this,  as  Pliny  obferves,  they 
did  not  go  in  their  notation  ;  but,  when  neceffary, 
repeated  the  laft  number,  as  CCClyjj,  CCCI33-), 
for  200,000;  CCCI333,  CCCI^q,  CCO^^j,  for 
300,000  ;  and  fo  on. 

The  ancients  fometimes  changed  /'  into  u  ;  as  decu- 
was  for  dscimus  ;  maxumus  for  maximus,  ire. 

According  to  Plato,  the  vowel  /  is  proper  to  exprefs 
delicate,  but  humble  things,  as  in  this  verfe  in  Virgil 
which  abounds  in  i's,  and  is  generally  admired  : 

decipiuvt  inimicum  imbrern,  rimifque  fatifcunt. 


J,  ufed  as  an  abbreviature,  is  ofteH  fubflituted  for 
the  whole  word  Jesus,  of  which  it  is  the  firft 
letter. 

JABBOK,  a  brook  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Jordan, 
the  fpring  whereof  is  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  It 
falls  into  Jordan  pretty  near  the  fea  of  Tiberias,  to  the 
feuth  of  this  fea.  Near  this  brook  the  patriarch  Ja- 
cob wreftled  with  the  angel  (Gen.xxxii.  22).  The 
Jabbok  feparated  the  land  of  the  Ammonites  from 
the  Gaulonites,  and  the  territories  of  Og  king  of 
Bafhan. 

Jaeesh,  or  Jabesh-Gilead,  was  the  name  of  a 
city,  in  the  halt  tribe  of  ManafTeh,  beyond  Jordan. 
The  fcripture  calls  it  generally  Jabefh-Gilcad,  becaufe 
it  lay  in  Gilead,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  go 
by  this  name.  Eufebius  places  it  fix  miles  from  Pella, 
towards  Gerafa  ;  and  consequently  it  mufl  be  eaft- 
ward  of  the  fea  of  Tiberias. 
JABIRU.     See  Mycteria. 

JABLONSKI  (Daniel  Erneft),  a  learned  Polifh 
Protcftant  divine,  born  ai  Dantzick  in  1660.  He  be- 
came fucceffively  miniiler  of  Magdeburg,  Liifa,  Ko- 
ningfberg,  and  Berlin  ;'and  was  at  length  ecclcfiaflical 
counfellor,  and  prefident  of  the  academy  of  fcienccsat 
the  latter.  He  took  great  pains  to  effect  an  union  be- 
tween the  Lutheran*  and  CalviniMs  ;  and  wrote fome 
works  which  are  in  good  efteem,  particularly  Medita- 
tions on  the  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  &c.  He  died 
in  1741- 

Jablonski  (Theodore),  counfellor  of  the  court  of 
Pruffia,  and  fecretary  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences 
at  Berlin,  was  alfo  a  man  of  diftinguifhed  merit.  He 
loved  the  fciences,  and  did  them  honour,  without  that 
ambition  which  is  generally  feen  in  men  of  learn- 
ing: it  was  owing  to  this  modefty  that  the  grcateft 
part  of  his  works  were  pnbliflied  without  his  name. 
He  pnblifhed,  in  1711,  a  French  and  German  Dicti- 
onary ;  a  Courfe  of  Morality,  in  1713;  a  Dictionary 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  1721;  and  tranflated  Ta- 
citus de  inoribus  Ceryiianorum  into  High  Dutch,  ia 
.1724.  JABNE 
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Jaime  JABNE  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Paleftinc,  near 

II  Toppa ;  called  Jamnia  or  Jamnial,  by  the  Greeks  and 

Jackfon.  Romans.  In  Jolhua  xv.  it  feems  to  be  called  Jabiieel; 
~~""v  but  in  2  Chron.xxvi.  Jahie.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Philiitiues  by  Uzziah,  who  demoKlhed  its  fortifica- 
tions. Its  port,  called  Jamiiitarum  portus,  lay  be- 
tween Joppa  and  Azotus. 

JACAMAK,  in  ornithology.     See  Alcedo. 

JACCA,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Arragon,  with  a  bifhop's  fee,  and  a  fort;  feated  on 
a  river  of  the  fame  name,  among  the  mountains  of 
Jacca,  which  are  part  of  the  Pyrenees.  W.  Long, 
o.  19.  N.  Lat.  44.  22. 

JACK,  in  mechanics,  a  well-known  inftrument  of 
common  ufe-for  railing  great  weights  of  any  kind. 

The  common  kitchen-jack  is  a  compound  engine, 
where  the  weight  is  the  power  applied  to  overcome 
the  friction  of  the  parts  and  the  weight  with  which 
the  fpit  is  charged  ;  and  a  fteady  and  uniform  motion 
is  obtained  by  means  of  the  fly. 

Jack,  in  the  fea-language,  a  fort  of  flag  or  colours, 
difplayed  from  a  mart  erected  on  the  outer  end  of  a 
fhip's  bowfprit.  In  the  Britifh  navy  the  jack  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  fmall  union  flag,  compofed  of  the 
interferon  of  the  red  and  white  croffes  ;  but  in  mer- 
chant-fhipsthis  union  is  bordered  with  a  red  field.  See 
the  article  Union. 

Jack  is  ufed  alfo  for  a  horfe  or  wooden  frame  to 
faw  timber  upon;  for  an  inftrument  to  pullotTa  pair 
of  boots  ;  for  a  great  leathern  pitcher  to  carry  drink 
in  ;  for  a  fmall  bowl  that  ferves  as  a  mark  at  the  exer- 
cife  of  bowling  ;  and  for  a  young  pike. 

JACK-Flag,  in  a  Ihip,  that  hoifted  up  at  the  fprit- 
fail  top-maft  head. 

JACK-Daw,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpecies  of  cor- 
vus.     See  Corvus. 

This  bird  is  very  mifchievous  to  the  farmer  and 
gardener  ;  and  is  of  fuch  a  thievifh  difpolition,  that 
he  will  carry  away  much  more  than  he  can  make  ufe 
of.  There  is  a  method  of  deflroying  them  by  a  kind 
of  fprings  much  ufed  in  England  ;  and  is  fo  ufeful, 
that  it  ought  to  be  made  univerfal. — A  ftake  of  about 
five  feet  long  is  to  be  driven  firmly  into  the  ground, 
and  made  fo  faft  that  it  cannot  move,  and  fo  fharp  in 
the  point  that  the  bird  canwot  fettle  upon  it.  Within 
a  foot  of  the  top  there  muft  be  a  hole  bored  through 
it,  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  diameter  ;  through 
this  hole  is  to  be  put  a  ftick  of  about  eight  inches 
long  ;  then  a  horfe-hair  fpringc  or  noofe  is  to  be  made 
faft  to  a  thin  hazel-wand,  and  this  brought  up  to  the 
place  where  the  fhort  ftick  is  placed,  and  carried  with 
it  through  the  hole,  the  remainder  being  left  open  un- 
der that  flick.  The  other  end  of  the  hazel  rod  is  to 
be  put  through  a  hole  in  the  ftake  near  the  ground, 
andfaftened  there.  The  ftake  is  to  be  planted  among 
the  jack-daw's  food,  and  he  will  naturally  be  led  to 
fettle  on  it ;  but  finding  the  point  too  fliarp,  he  will 
defcend  to  the  little  crofs  ftick.  This  will  link  with 
kis  weight,  and  ihe  fpringe  will  receive  his  leg,  and 
hold  him  faft. 

JACKALL,  in  zoology.     SeeCANis. 

JACKSON  (Thomas),  an  eminent  Englifh  divine, 
was  born  at  Witton  in  the  bifhopric  of  Durham  ill 
1579,  of  a  good  family.     He   commenced  doctor  of' 


divinity  at  Oxford  in  1622  ;  and  at  lail  was  made    jacoW 
chaplain  in  ordinary,  prebendary  of  Winchefter,  and         B 
dean  of  Peterborough.     He  was  a  very  great  fcholar  ;  Jacobites.  ^ 
and  died  in  1640.     His  performance  upon  the  Creed 
is  a  learned  and  valuable  piece ;  which,  with  his  other 
works,  was  publifliedin  1673. 

JACOB,  the  fon  of  Ifaac  andRebekah,  was  bora 
in  the  year  of  the  world  2168,  before  Jefus  Chrift 
1836.  The  hiftory  of  this  patriarch  is  given  at  large 
in  the  book  of  Genelis.  He  died  in  Egypt  in  the 
147th  year  of  his  age.  Jofeph  directed  that  his  body 
fhould  be  embalmed,  after  the  manner  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  and  there  was  a  general  mourning  for  him 
throughout  Egypt  for  feventy  days.  After  this,  Jo- 
feph and  his  brethren,  accompanied  with  the  principal 
men  of  Egypt,  carried  him,  with  the  king  of  Egypt'& 
permifilon,  to  the  burying-place  of  his  fathers  near 
Hebron,  where  his  wife  Leah  had  been  interred.. 
When  they  were  come  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  they 
mourned  for  him  again  for  feven  days  ;  upon  which 
occafion  the  place  where  they  ftaid  was  called  Abel- 
mifraim,  or  the  mourning  of  the  Egyptians. 

Jacob  (Ben  Hajim),  a  rabbi  famous  for  the  col- 
lection of  the  Maforah  in  1525;  together  with  the 
text  of  the  Bible,  the  Chaldaic  paraphrafe,  and  Rab- 
binical commentaries. 

Jacob  (Ben  Naphthali),  a  famous  rabbi  of  the  5th 
century  :  he  was  one  of  the  principal  mafibrets,  and 
bred  at  the  fchool  of  Tiberias  in  Paleftine  with  Ben 
Afer,  another  principal  maflbret.  The  invention  of 
points  in  Hebrew  to  ferve  for  vowels,  and  of  accents 
to  facilitate  the  reading  of  that  language,  are  afcri- 
bed  to  thefe  two  rabbis  ;  and  faid  to  be  done  in 
an  allembly  of  the  Jews  held  at  Tiberias,  A.  D. 
476. 

Jacob  (Giles),  an  eminent  law-writer,  born  at 
Romfey  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  in  1686.  He 
was  bred  under  aconfiderable  attorney  ;  and  is  prin- 
cipally known  for  his  Law  Dictionary  in  one  vol. 
folio,  which  has  been  often  printed  ;  a  new  and  im- 
proved edition  having  been  lately  given  by  counfellors 
Rufthead  and  Morgan.  Mr  Jacob  alfo  wrote  two 
dramatic  pieces  ;  and  a  Poetical  Regifter,  containing 
the  lives  and  characters  of  Englifn  dramatic  poets. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

JACOBiEUS  (Oliger),  a  celebrated  profeflbr  of 
phylic  and  philofophy  at  Copenhagen,  was  born  in 
1651  at  Arhufen  in  the  peninfula  of  Jutland,  where 
his  father  was  bilhop.  Chriftiaii  V.  intrufted  him 
with  the  management  of  his  grand  cabinet  of  curio- 
fities  ;  and  Frederic  IV.  in  1698,  made  him  conn- 
fellor  of  his  court  of  juftice.  He  wrote  many  medical 
works,  and  fome  excellent  poems. 

JACOBINE  monks,  the  fame  with  Dominicans. 

JACOBITES,  a  term  of  reproach  beftowed  on  the 
perfons  who,  vindicating  the  doctrines  of  paffive  obe- 
dience and  non-reliftance  with  refpect  to  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  princes,  difavow  the  revolution  in  r  688, 
and  alien  the  fnppofed  rights  and  adhere-to  the  in- 
terefls  of  the  late  abdicated  King  James  and  his  fa- 
mily. 

Jacobites,  in  church  hiftory,  a  feet  of  Chriflians 
in  Syria  and  Mefopotamia  ;  fo  called,  either  from  Ja- 
cob a  Syrian  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
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jacobus    Mauritius,  or  from  one  Jacob  a  monk  who  flouriftied 

I  in  the  year  550. 
Jaffatecn.  'p^c  Jacobites  are  of  two  feels,  fome  following  the 
rites  of  the  Latin  church,  and  others  continuing  fe- 
parated  from  the  church  of  Rome.  There  is  alfo  a 
divifion  among  the  latter,  who  have  two  rival  patri- 
archs. As  to  their  belief,  they  hold  but  one  nature 
in  Jefus  Chrifl ;  with  refpect  to  purgatory  and  prayers 
for  the  dead,  they  are  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the 
Greeks  and  other  caftern  Chriftians  :  they  confecrate 
unleavened  bread  at  the  eucharift,  and  are  againft 
confeilion,  believing  that  it  is  not  of  divine  inftitu- 
lion. 

JACOBUS,  a  gold  coin,  worth  25  millings;  fo 
called  from  King  James  I.  of  England,  in  whofe  reign 
it  was  fi ruck.     St e  Coin. 

We  ufually  diftinguifh  two  kinds  of  Jacobus,  the  old 
and  -the  new  ;  the  former  valued  at  25  ihillings,  weigh- 
ing lix  pennyweight  ten  grains  ;  the  latter,  called  alfo 
Carolvs,  valued  at  23  (hillings,  in  weight  five  penny- 
weight twenty  grains. 

JACQJUINIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of 
plants  :  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe 
of  which  the  order  is  dutiblful.  The  corolla  is  de- 
cemfld  ;  the  ftamina  inferted  into  the  receptacle;  the 
Uerry  monofpermous. 

JACULATOR,  or  shooting-fish»     See  Chje- 

TODON. 

JADDESSES  is  the  name  of  an  inferior  order  of 
prietls  in  Ceylon,  who  have  the  care  of  the  chapels 
appropriated  to  the  genii,  who  form  a  third  order  of 
gods  among  thefe  idolaters.  Thefe  priefts  are  applied 
toby  the  people  in  a  time  of  difeafe  or  calamity,  who 
offer  a  cock  on  their  behalf  to  appeafe  the  anger  of  the 
demons. 

TADE-stone,Lapis  xv.VHK'\Tic\js,orJafpachatcs, 
«  :;cnusof  iiliceons  earths.  It  gives  tire  with  fteel,  and 
is  iemitranfparent  like  flint.  It  does  not  harden  in  the 
nre,  but  mtlcs  in  the  focus  of  a  burning  glafs  into  a 
tranfpar^nt  green  glafs  with  fome  bubbles.  A  kind 
brought  from  the  river  of  the  Amazons  in  America, 
and  called  circoncifion  Jlone,  melts  more  ealily  in  the 
focus  into  a  brown  opaque  glafs,  far  lefs  hard  than  the 
ftone  itfelf.  The  jade-ftone  is  unctuous  to  the  touch  ; 
whence  Mr  Kirwan  feems  to  fufpect,  that  it  contains 
a  portion  of  argillaceous  earth,  or  rather  magnelia. 
The  fpecific  gravity  is  from  2.970  to  3.389  ;  the  tex- 
ture granular,  with  a  grealy  look,  but  exceedingly 
I  hard,  being  fnperior  in  this  refpeel  even  to  quartz  it- 

felf. It  is  infuiible  in  the  fire,  nor  can  it  be  diffolved 
in  acids  without  a  particular  management ;  though 
M.  SaiiiTnre  feems  to  have  extracted  iron  from  it. 
Sometimes  it  is  met  with  of  a  whitiih  milky  colour 
from  China  ;  but  moftly  of  a  deep  or  pale-green  from 
America.  The  common  lapis  n^phriticus  is  of  agrey, 
jellowilh,oi  olive  colour.  It  has  its  name  from  afnp- 
potition  of  its  being  capable  of  giving  eafe  in  nephri- 
tic pains,  by  being  applied  externally  to  the  loins.  It 
may  be  diflingniihed  from  all  other  ftones  by  its  hard- 
liffs,  femipellucidity,  and  fpecific  gravity. 

JAFFA,  the  modern  name  of  the  city  of Joppa  in 
]ndea. 

JAFJ'ATEEN  islands,  the  name  of  four  iflmds 
in  the  RedS  a,  viiited  by  Mr  Bruce  in  his  late  travels. 


They  are  joined  together  by  Ihoals  or  funk  rocks  ;  are  Jafr.apatan 
crooked  or  bent  lihe  half  a  bow  ;  and  are  dangerous 
for  fhipsin  the  night-time,  becaufe  there  feems  to  be 
a  paflbge  between  them,  to  which  while  the  pilots  arc 
paying  attention,  they  neglect  2  fmallfunkrockswlnch 
lie  almoft  in  the  middle  or  the  entrance  in  deep  Water. 
JAFNAPATAN,  a  fca  port  town,  feated  at  the 
norih-calt  end  of  the  illand  of  Ceylon  i  .  the  Ealt  In- 
dies. The  Dutch  took  it  from  the  Portuguefc  in 
1658,  and  have  continued  in  the  poireffion  of  it  lince 
that  time.  They  export  from  thence  great  quantities 
of  tobacco,  and  fome  elephants,  w  hich  are  accounted 
the  molt  docile  of  any  in  the  whole  world.  E.  Long. 
80.  25.  N.  Lat.  9.  30. 

JAGENDORF,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Silefia,  capi- 
tal of  a  province  of  the  fame  name,  feated  on  the  ri- 
ver Oppa.     E.  Long.  17.  47.  N.  Lat.  50.  4. 

JAGGERNAUT,  a  black  pyramidal  ttone  wor- 
Ihippcd  by  the  Gentoos,  who  pretend  that  it  fell  from 
heaven  or  was  miraculoully  prefented  on  the  place 
where  their  temple  Hands.  There  are  many  other 
idols  of  this  figure  in  India  >  which,  however,  are  all 
but  accounted  copies  from  the  Jaggernaut.  According 
to  the  beft  information  MrGrole  could  obtain,  this 
ftone  is  meant  to  rcprefent  the  power  prefiding  over 
univerfal  generation,  which  they  attribute  to  the  ge- 
neral heat  and  influence  of  the  fun  acting  in  fuberdi- 
nation  to  it.  DomelHc  idols  of  the  form  of  the  Jag- 
gernaut, and  diltinguifhed  by  the  fame  name,  are  mane 
by  the  Gentoos.  Thefe  are  niched  up  in  a  kind  of 
triumphal  car,  decorated  with  gilding  and  tiufel  ; 
which  for  fome  days  they  keep  in  the  beft  apartment 
in  their  houfe.  During  this  time  their  devotion  con- 
lifts  in  exhibiting  the  molt  obfeene  poftures,  and  act- 
ing all  manner  of  lafcivioufnefs,  in  light  as  it  were  of 
the  idol,  and  as  the  moft  acceptable  mode  of  worfhip 
to  that  deity  it  reprefents  ;  after  which  they  carry  it 
in  its  gilded  car  in  procellion  to  the  Ganges,  and 
throw  in  all  together  as  an  acknowledgment  to  that 
river  of  its  congenial  fertilization  with  that  of  the  fun. 
Formerly  this  machine  was  decorated  with  jewels  and 
other  expenlive  ornaments  ;  but  the  Indians  are  now 
become  lefs  extravagant,  as  they  found  that  the  Moors 
and  Chriftians,  watching  the  places  where  they  threw 
in  their  idols,  dived  for  them  for  the  fake  of  the 
jewels  with  which  they  were  adorned. 

Our  author  conjectures,  that  this  pyramidal  form  of 
the  Gentoo  idol  was  originally  taken  from  that  of 
flame,  which  always  inclines  to  point  upwards.  From 
this  Indian  deity  he  fuppofes  the  ihapc  of  the  Paphian 
Venus  to  have  been  derived,  for  which  Tacitus  could 
not  account.  This  image  had  nothing  of  the  human 
form  in  it,  but  rofe  orbicularly  from  a  broad  bafis,  and 
in  the  nature  of  a  race  goal  tapering  to  a  narrow  con- 
vex a-top;  which  is  exactly  the  figure  of  the  idol  in 
India,  confecrated  to  filch  an  office  as  that  heathen 
deity  was  fuppofed  to  prefide  over,  and  to  which,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Ganges  efpecially,  the  Gentoo  vir- 
gins arc  brought  to  undergo  a  kindof  fuperficial  deflo- 
ration before  they  are  prefented  to  their  hufbands. 

JAGO  (Tvichard),  an  ingenious  poet,  was  vicar  of 
Sniueifield  in  Warwick/hire, and  rector  of  Kimcote  in 
Leicefterihire.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  andcorre- 
fpondentof  Mr  Shenftone,  contemporary  with  him  at 
Oxford,  and,  it  is  believed,  his  fchoolfellow  j  was  of  U- 
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jagp.       niverfity  College  ;  took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  July  9. 

~*~* '  1739  ;  was  author  of  feveral  poems  in  the  4th  and  5th 

volumes  of  Dodiley's  Poems  ;  pubiiihed  a  fermon,  in 
1 755,  on  the  Caufes  of  Impenitence  confidcred, preach- 
ed May  4.  1755,  at  Harbury  in  Warwickihire,  where 
he  was  vicar,  on  occalion  of  aconverfation  faid  to  have 
palled  between  one  of  the  inhabitants  and  an  appari- 
tion in  the  church-yard  there  ;  wrote  "  Edge-hill," 
a  poem,  for  which  he  obtained  a  large  fubfeription  in 
1767;  and  was  alfo  author  of  "  Labour  and  Genius," 
1768,410;  of  "  The  Blackbirds,"  a  beautiful  elegy 
in  the  Adventurer  ;  and  of  many  other  ingenious 
performances.   He  died  May  28,    1781. 

St  J  a  co,  a  large  river  of  South  America,  which  ri- 
fes  in  the  audience  of  Quito  and  Peru.  It  is  naviga- 
ble; and  falls  into  the  South  Sea,  after  having  water- 
ed a  fertile  country  abounding  in  cotton-trees,  and  in- 
habited by  wild  Americans. 

St  J  ago,  the  Lirgefl,  moft  populous  and  fertile  of 
the  Cape  Verd  ifhnds,  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  and  the 
rclidencc  of  the  Portuguefe  viceroy.  It  lies  about 
13  miles  eaftward  from  the  illand  of  Mayo,  and 
abounds  with  high  barren  mountains  ;  but  the  air,  in 
the  rainy  fcafon,  is  very  unwholefome  to  Itrangers. 
Its  produce  is  fugar,  cotton,  wine,  and  fome  excellent 
fruits.  The  animals  are  black  cattle,horfes,  all'es,deer, 
goats,  hogs,  civet-cats,  and  fome  very  preuy  green 
monkeys  with  black  faces. 

St  Jago,  a  handfome  and  confiderable  town  of  South 
America,  the  capital  of  Chili,  with  a  good  harbour,  a 
bilhop's  fee,  and  a  royal  audience.  It  is  feated  in  a 
large  and  beautiful  plain,  abounding  with  all  the  ne- 
cefl'ariesof  life,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras,  on  the 
river  Mapocho,  which  runs  acrofs  it  fromcaft  to  wefl. 
Here  are  feveral  canals  and  a  dyke,  by  means  of  which 
they  water  the  gardens  and  cool  the  flreets  —  It  isve- 
ry  much  fulject  to  earthquakes.  VV.  Long.  69.  35. 
S.  Lat.  33.  40. 

St  J  ago  de  Cuba,  a  town  in  North  America,  (i  ma- 
ted on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  the  iiland  of  Cuba,  in  the 
bottom  of  a  bay,  with  a  good  harbour,  and  on  a  river 
of  the  fame  name.  W.  Long.  76.  44.  N.  Lat.  20.  o. 

Jago  de  hi  Cavalhros,  a  town  of  America,  and  one 
of  the  principal  of  the  illand  of  Hifpa  iola.  It  is  feat- 
ed on  the  river  Yague,  in  a  fertile  foil,  but  bad  air. 
W.  Long.  70.  5.  N.  Lat.  19.  40. 

St  Jago  del  Etit.ro,  a  town  of  South  America,  one 
of  the  molt  conliderablc  of  Tucuman,  and  the  ufual 
refidence  of  the  inquifitor  of  the  province.-  It  is 
feated  on  a  large  river,  in  a  flat  country,  where  there 
is  game,  tygers,  guanacos,  commonly  called  camel- 
Jheep,  &c. 

Jago  de  la  Vega,  otherwife  called  Spanifh  town,  is 
the  capital  of  the  illand  of  Jamaica,  in  the  Weft  In- 
dies; and  ftandsin  i8c  i'  north  latitude,  and  76°  45' 
weft  longitude.  It  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  little 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  and  contains 
between  5opana  6oohoufes,  with  about  4000  inhabi- 
tants of  ail  colours  and  denominations.  This  town  is 
fituated  in  adelighiful  plain,  on  the  btnks  of  the  Rio 
Cobre,  13  milts  from  Kingfton,  and  10  from  Port 
Royal.  It  is  the  relidence  of  the  commander  in  chief ; 
and  here  the  fupreme  court  of  judicature  is  held,  four 
times  in  thcyear;w£.on.tbela{tTucfdays  of  February, 


May,  Auguft,  and  November,  and  fits  three  weeks.      Jaqusr 
— St  Jago  de  la  Vega  isthe  county-town  of  Middlefex,         I 
and  belongs  to  the  parilh  of  St  Catharine  ;   in  which      JalaP: 
parifli  there  are  11  fugar-plantations,   108  pens,  and 
other  lcttlements,  and  about  10,000  Oaves. 

JAGUAR,  or  Jaqjoar,  a  name  given  to  the  Brafi- 
lianonce,  a  fpecies  of  Felis.  See  Felis,  fpec.  vi. 

JAGUEER,  in  Eaft  India  affairs,  any  penlion  from 
the  Grand  Mogul,  or  king  of  Delhi ;  generally  fuch 
as  are  afligncd  for  military  fervices. 

JAGUEERDAR,  the  holder  or  pofleflbr  of  a  ja- 
gueer.  It  comes  from  three  PerJian  words,  "  Ja  "a 
place  ;"  gueriftun  "to  take  ;"  znAdaJhtwi"  to  hold  ;" 
quaf  "  a  place-holder  or  penfioner."  In  the  times  of 
the  Mogul  empire,  all  the  great  officers  of  the  court, 
called  of/irahi, were  allowed  jagueers,  either  inlandsof 
which  they  collected  the  revenues,  or  alignments  up- 
on the  revenues  for  fpecified  funis,  payable  by  the  lord 
lieutenant  of  a  province  :  which  funis  were  for  their 
maintenance,  and  the  iupport  of  fuch  troops  as  they 
were  necefliiated  to  bring  into  the  field  when  de- 
manded by  the  emperor,  as  the  condition  of  their  ja- 
gueers, which  were  always  revokable  at  pleafure. 

JAIL-vever,  a  very  dangerous  diftemper  of  the 
contagh  us  kind,  ariling  from  the  putrefcent  difpoli- 
tion  of  the  blood  and  juices.  See  (the  Index  fuujoincd 
to)  Medicine. 

JALAP,  in  botany  and  the  materia  medica,  the 
root  of  a  fpecies  of  convolvulus  or  bind-weed.  See 
Convolvulus. 

This  root  is  brought  to  us  in  thin  tranfverfe  dices 
from  Xalapa,  a  province  of  New  Spain.  Such  pieces 
fhould  be  chofen  as  are  mod  compact.,  hard,  weighty, 
dark-coloured,  and  abound  moft  with  black  circular 
ftriae.  Slices  of  bryony  root  are  faid  to  be  fometimes 
mixed  with  thofe  of  jalap  :  thefe  may  be  ealily  diftin- 
guilhed  by  their  whiter  colour  and  leis  compact  tex- 
ture. This  root  has  nofmell,  and  very  little  talle  upon 
the  tongue  ;  but  when  fwallowed,  it  affects  the  throat 
with  a  fenfc  of  heat,  and  occafionsa  plentiful  difcharge 
of  faliva.  Jalap  in  fubllance,  taken  in  a  dofe  of  about 
half  a  dram  (lefs  or  more,  according  to  the  circum- 
fiances  of  the  patient)  in  plethoric,  or  cold  phlegmatic 
habits,  proves  an  effectual,  andi  <  general  a  fafe  purga- 
tive, performing  its  office  mildly,  feldom  occasioning 
naufca  or  gripes,  which  too  frequently  accompany  the 
other  ftrong  cathartics.  In  hypochondriacal  disorders, 
and  hot  bilious  temperaments, it  gripesviolently  if  the 
jalap  be  good  ;  but  rarely  takes  due  effect  as  a  purge. 
An  extract  made  by  water  purges  almoft  univerlally, 
but  weakly  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  has  a  confiderable  ef- 
fect by  urine.  The  root  remaining  after  this  procefs 
gripes  violently.  The  pure  rclin,  prepared  by  fpirit  of 
wine,  occafions  moft  violent  gripings,  and  other  diftref- 
fing  fymptoms,  but  fcarce  proves  at  all  cathartic  :  tri- 
turated with  fugar,  or  with  almonds  into  the  form  of 
an  emulfion  or  diflolved  in  fpirit,  and  mixed  with  fy- 
rups,  it  purges  plentifully  in  a  fmalldofe,  without  oc- 
calioning  much  diforder  :  the  part  of  the  jalap  remain- 
ing after  the  feparation  of  the  refill,  yields  to  water 
an  ex traci, which  has  no  effect  as  acathartic,bnt  operates 
powerfully  by  urine.  Its  officinal  preparations  are  an 
extract  made  with  water  and  fpirit,  a  fimple  tincture, 
and  a  compound  powder. — Frederick  Hoffman  parti- 
cularly 
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Jalefatft  cularly  cautious  againfl  giving  this  medicine  to  chil- 
li, dren  ;  and  allures  us,  that  it  will  d eft roy  appetite,  wea- 
naica.  jien  t  jje  \)0£yt  an(j  perhaps  occalion  even  death.  In  this 
point,  this  celebrated  practitioner  was  probably  decei- 
ved :  children,  whofe  vclTelsare  lax,  and  the  food  foft 
andlubricating,bear  thefe  kinds  of  medicines,asGeof- 
froy  obferves,  better  thanadults;  and  accordingly  in- 
oculators  make  much  ufe  of  the  tincture  mixed  with 
fnnple  fyrup.  The  compound  powder  is  employed  in 
dropfy,  as  a  hydragogue  purge  ;  and  where  ftimulus  is 
not  contra-indicated,  jalap  is  coniidered  as  a  fafe  ca- 
thartic. 

JALEMUS,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  mournful 
fong,  ufed  upon  occalion  of  death,  or  any  other  affect- 
ing accident.  Hence  the  Greek  proverbs  had  their 
original  ixXipv  •/ape-reps;,  or  -j-i/KpoTspo?,  i.  e.  tnorefudor 
colder  than  ajalevius,  at  <r«{  ta/AtWi  iyrfari7ros,  worthy 
to  be  ranked  among  the  jalemuj'es. 

JAMADAR:  An  officer  of  horfe  or  foot,  in  Hin- 
doftan.  Alfo  the  head  or  fuperintendant  of  the  Peons 
in  the  Sewaury,  or  train  of  any  great  man. 

JAMAICA,  an  ifland  of  theWeft  Indies,the  largeft 
of  the  Antilles,  lying  between  I7°and  190  N.  Lat.  and 
between  760  and  790  W.  Long. ;  in  length  near  170 
miles,  and  about  60  in  breadth.  It  approaches  in  its 
figure  to  an  oval.  The  windward  paiTage  right  before 
it  hath  the  ifland  of  Cuba  on  the  weft,  and  Hifpaniola 
on  the  eaft,  and  is  about  20  leagues  in  breadth. 

This  ifland  was  difcovered  by  admiral  Chriftopher 
Columbus  in  his  fecond  voyage,  who  landed  upon  it 
May  5.  1494  ;  and  was  fo  much  charmed  with  it,  as  al- 
ways to  prefer  it  to  the  reft  of  the  iflands  :  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  his  fon  chofe  it  for  his  dukedom.  It 
was  fettled  by  Juan  d'Efquivel  A.  D.  1509,  who  built 
the  town,  which,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  he  called 
Seville,  and  11  leagues  farther  to  the  eaft  ftood  Me- 
lilla.  Orifton  was  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  ifland,  feat- 
ed  on  what  is  now  called  Blue  Fields  River.  All  thefe 
are  gone  to  decay  ;  but  St  Jago,  now  Spanifh  Town, 
is  ftill  the  capital.  The  Spaniards  held  this  country 
160  years,  and  in  their  time  the  principal  commodicy 
was  cacao  ;  they  had  an  immenfe  ftock  of  horfes,  aires, 
and  mules,  and  prodigious  quantities  of  cattle.  The 
Englilh  landed  here  under  Penn  and  Venables,  May 
11.  1654,  and  quickly  reduced  the  ifland.  Cacao  was 
alfo  their  principal  commodity  till  the  old  trees  decay- 
ed, and  the  new  ones  did  not  thrive  ;  and  then  the 
planters  from  Barbadoes  introduced  fugar- canes,  which 
hath  been  the  great  ftaple  ever  fince. 

The  profpect  of  this  ifland  from  the  fea,  by  reafon 
of  its  conftant  verdure,  and  many  fair  and  fafe  bays,  is 
wonderfully  pleafant.  The  coaft,  and  for  fome  miles 
within,  the  land  is  low  ;  but  removing  father,  it  rifes 
and  becomes  hilly.  The  whole  ille  is  divided  by  a 
ridpe  of  mountains  running  eaft  and  weft,  fome  riling 
10  a' great  height  :  and  thefe  arc  compofed  of  rock  and 
a  very  hard  clay  ;  through  which,  however,  the  rains 
that  fall  incefiantly  upon  them  have  worn  long  and 
deep  cavities,  which  they  caWgullies.  Thefe  moun- 
tains, however,  are  far  from  being  unpleafant,  as  they 
are  crowned  even  to  their  fummits  by  a  variety  offine 
trees.  There  are  alfo  aBout  a  hundred  rivers  that  ill'ue 
from  them  on  both  fides  ;  and,  though  none  of  them 
are  navigable  for  any  thing  but  canoes,  are  both  plea- 
ling  and  profitable  in  many  other  refpe'ets;  The  cli- 
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mate,  like  that  of  all  countries  between  the  tropics,  is  Jamtict. 
very  warm  towards  the  fea,  and  in  marfhy  places  un-  w~v — ""' 
healthy  ;  but  in  more  elevated  fituations,  cooler;  and 
where  people  live  temperately,tothe  fullaswholefome 
as  in  any  part  of  the  Weft  Indies.  The  rains  fall  hea- 
vy for  about  a  fortnight  in  the  months  of  May  and  Oc- 
tober ;  and,  as  they  are  the  caufe  of  fertility,  are  ftyled 
feafons.  Thunder  is  pretty  frequent,  and  fometimes 
fhowers  of  hail :  but  ice  or  fnow,  except  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  are  never  feen  ;  but  on  them,  and  at 
no  very  great  height,  the  air  is  exceedingly  cold. 

The  moft  eaftern  parts  of  this  ridge  are  famous  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  This  great 
chain  of  rugged  rocks  defends  the  fouth  lide  of  the 
ifland  from  thofc  boifterous  north -weft  winds,  which 
might  be  fatal  to  their  produce.  Their  ftreams, though 
fmall,  fupplythe  inhabitants  with  good  water,  which 
isagreatbleffing,  as  their  wells  are  generally  brackilk. 
The  Spaniards  were  perfuaded  that  thefe  hills  abound- 
ed with  metals  :  but  we  do  not  find  that  they  wrought 
any  mines:  or  if  they  did,  it  was  only  copper,  of 
which  they  faid  the  bells  in  the  church  of  St  jago 
were  made.  They  h:we  feveral  hot  fprings,  which 
have  done  great  cares.  The  climate  was  certainly  more 
temperate  before  the  great  earthquake;  and  the  ifland 
wasfuppofed  to  be  out  of  thereach  of  hurricanes, which 
fince  then  it  hath  feverely  felt.  The  heat,  however, 
is  very  much  tempered  by  land  and  fea  breezes  ;  and 
it  is  alTerted,  that  the  hotteft  time  of  the  day  is  about 
eight  in  the  morning.  In  the  night  the  wind  blows 
from  the  land  on  all  fides,  fo  that  no  lhips  can  then 
enter  their  ports. 

In  an  ifland  fo  large  as  this,  which  contains  above 
five  millions  of  acres,  it  may  b«  very  reasonably  con- 
ceived that  there  are  great  variety  of  foils.  Some  of 
thefe  are  deep,  black,  and  rich,  and  mixed  with  a  kind  . 

of  potter's  earih  ;  others  ihallow  and  fandy  ;  and  fome 
of  a  middle  nature.  There  are  many  favannahs,  or 
wide  plains,  without  ftones,  in  which  the  native  In- 
dians had  luxuriant  crops  of  maize,  which  the  Spani- 
ards turned  into  me;tdows,  and  kept  in  them  prodigi- 
ous herds  of  cattle.  Some  of  thefe  favannahs  are  to  be 
met  with  even  amongft  the  mountains.  All  thefe  dif- 
ferent foils  may  be  juftly  pronounced  fertile,  as  tbey 
would  certainly  be  found,  if  tolerably  cultivated,  and 
applied  to  proper  purpofes.  Afufhcient  proof  of  this 
will  arife  from  a  very  curfory  review  of  the  natural 
and  artificial  produce  of  this  fpacious  country.  -• 

It  abounds  in  maize,  pulfe,  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
meadows  offine  grafs,  a  variety  of  beautiful  flowers, 
and  as  great  a  variety  of  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  and 
other  rich  fruits.  Ufeful  animals  there  are  of  all  forts, 
horfes, aires, mules,blackcattleof  alargefize.andfheep, 
the  flefli  of  which  is  well  tailed,  though  their  wool  is 
hairy  and  bad.  Here  are  alfo  goats  and  hogs  in  great 
plenty  ;  fea  andriverfifh  ;  wild,  tame,  and  water  fow  1. 
Amongll  other  commodities  of  great  value,  they  have 
the  fugar-cane,  cacao,  indigo,  pimento,  cotton,  ginger, 
and  coffee  ;  trees  for  timber  and  other  ufes,  fuch  as 
mahogany,  manchineel,  white  wood,  which  no  worm 
will  touch,  cedar,  olives,  and  many  more.  Beiides 
thefe,  they  have  fu flick,  red  wood,  and  various  other 
materials  for  dyeing.  To  thefe  we  may  add  a  multi- 
tude of  valuable  drugs,  fuch  as  guaiacum,  china,  farfa- 
parilla,callia,tamarinds,vanellas,and  the  prickle-pear  , 

or 
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Jamaica,    or  opuntia,which  produces  the  cochineal;  with  no  in- 

* — vr— '  considerable  number  of  wdoriferous  gums.     Near  the 

coaft  they  have   falt-ponds,  with  which  they  fupply 

their  own  confumption,  and  might  make  any  quantity 

they  pleafed. 

As  this  ifland  abounds  in  rich  commodities,  it  is 
happy  likewife  in  having  a  number  of  fine  and  fafe 
ports.  Point  Morant,  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the 
ifland,  hath  a  fair  and  commodious  bay.  Faffing  on 
to  ihe  fouth,  there  is  Port  Royal  :  on  a  neck  of  land 
which  forms  one  iide  of  it,  there  Hood  once  the  faireit 
town  in  the  ifland  ;  and  the  harbour  is  as  fine  a  one  as 
can  be  wifhed,  capable  of  holding  a  thoufand  large  vef- 
fels,  and  flill  the  ftation  of  the  Britilh  fquadron.  Old 
Harbour  is  alfo  a  convenient  port,  fo  is  Maccary  Bay  ; 
and  there  are  at  leaf!  twelve  more  between  this  and 
the  weftern  extremity,  which  is  point  Negrillo, where 
the  fhips  of  war  lie  when  there  is  a  war  with  Spain. 
On  the  north  fide  there  is  Orange  Bay,  Cold  Harbour, 
Rio  Novo,  Montego-fcay,  Port  Antonio,,  one  of  the 
finefl  in  the  ifland,  and  feveral  others.  The  north- 
weft  winds,  which  fometimes  blow  furioufly  on  this 
coaft,  render  the  country  on  that  fide  lefs  fit  for  canes, 
but  pimento  thrives  wonderfully;  and  certainly  many 
other  Aaples  might  be  raifed  in  fmall  plantations, 
which  are  frequent  in  Barbadoes,  and  might  be  very 
advantageous  here  in  manyrefpects. 

The  town  of  Port  Royal  flood  on  a  point  of  land 
running  far  out  into  the  lea,  narrow,  fandy,  and  iaca- 
,  pable  of  producing  any  thing.  Yet  the  excellence  of 
the  port, the  convenience  of  having  fhips  of  feven  hun- 
dred tons  coming  clofe  up  to  their  wharves,  and  other 
advantages,  gradually  attracted  inhabitants  in  flich  a 
manner,  that  though  many  of  their  habitations  were 
built  on  piles,  there  were  near  two  thoufand  houfesin 
the  town  in  its  mofl  fiourifhing  flare,  and  which  let 
at  high  rents.  The  earthquake  by  which  i:  was  over- 
thrown happened  on  the  7th  of  June  1692,  and  num- 
bers of  people  perifhed  in  it.  This  earthquake  was 
followed  by  an  epidemic  difeafe,  of  which  upwards  of 
three  thoufand  died:  yet  the  place  was  rebuilt;  but  the 
greatefl  part  was  reduced  to  aihes  by  a  fire  that  hap- 
pened on  the  9th  of  January  1703,  and  then  the  inha- 
bitants removed  moftly  to  Kingflon.  It  was,  however, 
rebuilt  for  the  third  time;  and  was  rifing  towards  its 
former  grandeur, when  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  fea, 
Auguft  28,  1722.  There  is,  notwithflanding,  a  fmall 
'town  there  at  this  day.  Hurricanes  fince  that  time  have 
aften  happened,  and  occafioned  terrible  devaftations. 

The  ifland  is  divided  into  three  counties,  Middlefex, 
Surry,  and  Cornwall;  containing  20  parilhes,over  each 
of  which  prefidesa  magiftrate  flyleda  cujlos;  but  thefe 
parifhes  in  point  of  fize  are  a  kind  of  hundreds.  The 
whole  contains  36  towns  and  villages, 18  churches  and 
chapels,  and  about  23,000  white  inhabitants. 

The  adminiflration  of  public  affairs  is  by  a  gover- 
nor and  council  of  royal  appointment,  and  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  people  in  the  lower  houfe  ofafTembly. 
They  meet  at  Spanifh  Town,  and  things  are  conducted 
with  great  order  and  dignity.  The  lieutenant-gover- 
nor and  commander  in  chief  has  L.5000  currency, 
or  L.337  5  Sterl.  befides  which,  he  has  a  houfe  in 
Spanifh  Town,  a  pen  or  a  farm  adjoining,  and  a 
polink  or  mountain  for  provifions:  a  fecretary,  an  un- 
der fccrelary,  and  a  domeftic  chaplain. 


The  honourable  the  council  confifts  of  a  prefident  Jamaica, 
and  10  members  ;  with  a  clerk,  at  L.  270,  chaplain  '       *-— ' 
L.100,  ufher  of  the  black  rod  and  meflenger  L.  250. 

The  honourable  the  aflembly  confifts  of  43  mem- 
bers, one  of  whom  is  chofen  fpeaker.  To  this  alTem- 
bly  belong  a  clerk,  with  L.iooo  falary  ;  a  chaplain 
L.150;  meflenger,  L.700;  deputy,  L.  140;  and  prin- 
ter, L.200. 

The  number  of  members  returned  by  each  parifh 
and  county  are,  for  Middlcfex\i,y\x.  St.  Catharine  3, 
St  Dorothy  2,  St  John  2,  St  Thomas  in  the  Vale  2, 
Clarendon  2,  Vere  2,  St  Mary  2,  St  Ann  2  :  For 
Surj-y  16,  viz  Kingflon  3,  Port  Royal  3,  St  Andrew  2, 
St  Djvid  2,  St  Thomas  in  the  Eaft  2,  Portland  it 
St  George  2  :  For  Corn-wall  10,  viz.  St  Elifabeth  2, 
Weftinoreland  2,  Hanover  2,  St  James  2,  Trelaw- 
ney  2. 

The  high  court  of  chancery  confifts  of  the  chancel- 
lor (governor  for  the  time  being),  25  mailers  in  ordi- 
nary, and  20  mailers  extraordinary  ;  a  regifter,  and 
clerk  of  the  patents;  ferjeant  at  arms,  and  mace-bear- 
er. The  court  of  vice  admiralty  has  a  fole  judge,  judge 
furrogate,  and  commiilkry,  King's  advocate,  principal 
regifter,  marlhal,  and  a  deputy-mirlhal.  The  court  of 
ordinary,  confifts  of  the  ordinary  (governor  for  the 
time  being),  and  a  clerk.  The  fupreme  court  of  judi- 
cature, has  a  chief  juiiice,  L.120,  and  16  alfiftaut 
judges;  attorney-general,  L.400  ;  clerk  of  the  courts, 
L.100:  clerk  of  the  crown,  L.350;  folicitor  for  the 
crown  ;  33  cominiffioners  for  taking  affidavits  ;  a  pro- 
voft-marihal-general  and  eight  deputies  ;  18  barrif- 
ters,  befides  the  attorney-general  and  advocate-gene- 
ral ;  and  upwards  of  120  pracliling  attornies  at  law. 

The  commerce  of  Jamaica  is  very  confiderable,  not 
only  with  all  parts-of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but 
with  Africa,  North  and  South  America,  the  Weft  In- 
dia iflands,  and  the  Spanifh  main.  The  fhips  annual- 
ly employed  are  upwards  of  500  fail. 

Thefollowing  account  of  the  exports  of  this  ifland 
in  1  770,  as  given  by  Abbe  Raynal,  but  which  in  feve- 
ral particulars  appears  to  be  under  rated,  will  contri- 
bute more  than  all  that  hath  been  faid,  to  lhow  the 
importance  of  Jamaica.  They  confifted  in  2249  bales 
of  cotton,  which  at  10  pounds  per  bale,  the  price  in 
the  iiland,  amounts  to  22,4901.;  1783  hundred  weight 
of  coffee,  at  three  pounds  five  (hillings  per  hundred, 
6088L;  2753  bags  °f  g'nger>  at  two  pounds  five  fhil- 
lingsper  bag,  6194L;  2211  hides,  at  feven  fhillings 
per  hide,  773I.;  16,475  puncheons  of  rum,  at  iol. 
per  puncheon,  164,750].  Mahogany,  15,282  pieces 
and  8500  feet,  50,0001.  Of  pimento,  2,089, 734pounds 
weight,  52,2431.  Sugar,  57,675  hogfheads,  6425 
tierces,  52  barrels,  at  feventeen  pounds  ten  fhillings 
per  hogfliead,  twelve  pounds  per  tierce,  and  four 
pounds  per  barrel,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
T, 086,6201.  Sarfaparilla,  205  bags,  at  ten  pounds  per 
bag,  2250I.  Exports  to  Great  Britain  and  ire- 
land,  1,391,2101.  To  North-America,  146,3241. 
To  the  other  iflands,  595I.  Total  of  the  exports, 
1,538,7301. 

The  following  is  a  genenl  view  of  the  properry 
and  chief  produce  of  the  whole  ifland  in  1786,  as  pre- 
fixed by  Mr.  Beckford  to  his  defcriptive  account  of    ,    . 
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.  It  mould  be  here  obferved,  that  where  two  hogf- 
heads  of  fugar  are  made,  there  is  at  lead  one  pun- 
cheon of  rum  ;  but  the  proportion  has  been  of  late 
years  more  coniiderable  :  the  quantity  of  the  latter 
will  therefore  be  52,700  puncheons. 


A  comparative  view  between  the  years  1768  and  1786. 
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From  the  above  fcheme  it  appears,  how  confidera- 
ble  has  been  the  incrcafe  of  fugar  eftates,  and  confe- 
quently  of  produce  of  negroes  and  cattle  in  eighteen 
years  :  and  in  the  fame  portion  of  time  (it  is  faid), 
if  proper  encouragement  were  given,  they  might  be 
augmented  in  a  threefold  proportion. 

The  common  valuation  of  an  eftate  in  Jamaica  is 
as  follows  : 
Cane  land  (the  canes  upon  it  valued       Sterling. 

feparately)  at  -  j£-22  per  acre. 

Plants  ... 

Cane  land,  in  ratoons  and  young  plants  15 
Paflure  land  -  - 

Wood  land  - 

Pro  v;  lions  •  ,         _-  - 

Negroes 

Mules  - 

Steers  - 

Breeding  cattle,  &c. 
Works,  water,  carts,  &c.         -        from  7  to  10,000 

If  a  planter  would  wilh  to  leafe  his  eftate  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  his  income  would  be  large  if  he  could 
^et  only  tod.  fterling  a  day  for  his  negroes  (the  lofs 
made  good),  without  requiring  any  thing  for  his  land 
■er  works. 

JAMBI,  or  Jambis,  a  fea-port  town  and  and  fmall 
kingdom  of  Alia,  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  illand  of 
Sumatra.  It  is  a  trading  place.  The  Dutch  have  a 
fort  here  ;  and  export  pepper  from  thence,  with  the 
beft  fort  of  canes.     E.  Long.  102.  55.  S.  Lat.  o.  30. 

JAMB1A  Vicus.     See  Yambo. 

IAMBIC,  in  aicient  poetry,  a  fort  of  verfe,  fo 
called  from  its  conlifting  either  wholly,  or  in  great 
'par:,  of  iambufes.     See  Iambus. 

Ruddiman  makes  two  kinds  of  iambic,  viz.  dimeter 
and  trimeter  ;  the  former  containg  four  feet,  and  the 
latter  fix.     And  as  to  the  variety  of  their  feet,  they 
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confift  wholely  of  iambufes, as  in 
fes  of  Horace  : 
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ftuo\jius 

pfa  Ro  \ma  vi\ribus  \ruit.. 
Or, a  Dactylus,  fpondeus,  anapeftus,  and  fometimes 
tribrachys,  obtain  in  the  odd  places  ;  and   the   tri- 
brachys  alfo  in  the  even  places,  excepting  the  laft. 
Examples  of  all  which  may  be  feen  in  Horace  ;  as, 

Dimeter. 
1234  56 

Canidi\a  tra\tfavit\da/>"j\ 
Vtde\re  propc\rantes  do)iium\ 
Trimeter. 
Quo  qno\fcek\fli  rui\tii\aut\cur  dex\terh. 
Prius\:j:;e  cor\tu?n  f:\det  ;n\ferius\mari. 
Aliti\bus  at\que  cani\bus  homi\cid'  He\Horem. 
Pavidnih\que  Jef>o\r'  ant  ad\vznani  laqn*<i\gruem* 
JAMBLICUS,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  Plato- 
nic philofophers,  one  of  whom  was  of  Colchis,  and  the 
other  of  Apamea  in  Syria.     The  firft,  whom  Julian 
equals  to  Plato,  was   the   difciple   of  Aiutolius  and 
Porphyry,  and  died  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Conftantine. — The  fecond  alfo  enjoyed  great  reputa- 
tion.    Julian  wrote  feveral  letters  to  him,  and  it  is 
faid  he  was  poifoned  under  the  reign  of  Valcns.     It  is 
not  known  to  which  of  the  two  we  ought  to  attribute 
the  works  we  have  in  Greek  under  the  name  of  Jam- 
bliats,  viz.   1.  The  hillory  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras, 
and  the  feet  of  the  Pythagoreans.     2.  An  exhortation 
to  the  fttidy  of  philofophy.     3.  A  piece  againft  Por- 
phyry's letter  on  the  myfteries  of  the  Egyptians. 

JAMBOL1FERA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  octandria  cb'fs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe 
of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  quadri- 
dentcd  ;  the  corolla  tetrapetalous,  and  funnel-fliaped  ; 
the  filaments  a  little  plane;  the  ftigma  fhnple. 

IAMBUS, 


JAM  [    1 

fttoftjs,        IAMBUS,    in   the  Greek  and    Latin  profody,   a 
James,     poetical  foor,  confuting  of  a  fhort  fyllablc  followed  by 
* a  long  one  ;  as  in 

t>-      V~      V-       v* 

©e«  *»>&>,  Dei,  visas. 
Sjllaba  longa  brevifubjetfa  vacatur  iambus,  as  Horace 
cxprefles  it ;  who  alfo,  calls  the  iambus  a  fwift,  rapid 
foot, pes  citus. 

The  word,  according  to  fome,  took  its  rife  from 
Iambus,  the  foil  of  Pan  and  Echo,  who  invented  this 
to&i ■;  or,  perhaps,  who  only  ufed  fharp-biting  expref- 
iions  to  C^res,,when  afflicted  for  the  death  of  Profer- 
pine.  Others  rather  derive  it  from  the  Greek  ,©„ ,  ve- 
nerium "  poifon  ;"  or  from  i*f*Gi&,  maledico  **  1  rail, 
or  revile  ;"  becaufe  the  verfes  compofed  of  iambufes 
were  at  firft  only  ufed  in  fatire. 

JAMES  (St.)  called  the  Greater,  the  Ton  of  Zebe- 
dee,  and  the  brother  of  John  the  evangelift,  was  born 
at  Bethfaida,  in  Galilee.  Pie  was  called  to  be  an 
apoftle,  together  with  St  John,  as  they  were  mending 
their  nets  with  their  father  Zebedce,  who  was  a  fiiher- 
man  ;  when  Chrift  gave  them  the  name  of  Boanerges 
or  Sons  of  Thunder.  They  then  followed  Chrift,  were 
witnelies  with  St  Peter  of  the  transfiguration  on  mount 
Tabor,  and  accompanied  our  Lord  in  the  garden  of 
olives.  It  is  believed  that  St  James  firft  preached  the 
gofpel  to  the  difperfed  Jews  ;  and  afterwards  returned 
to  Judea,  where  he  preached  at  Jerufalem,  when  the 
Jews  raifed  up  Herod  Agrippa  againft  him,  who  put 
him  to  a  cruel  death  about  the  year  44.  Thus  St 
James  was  the.  firft  of  theapoftles  whofuifcred  martyr- 
dom. St  Clement  of  Alexandria  relates,  that  his  ac- 
cufer  was  fo  ftruck  with  his  conftancy,  that  he  became 
converted  and  fuffered  with  him.  1  here  is  a  magni- 
ficent church  at  Jerufalem  which  bears  the  name  of  St 
James,  and  belongs  to  the  Armenians.  The  Spa- 
niards pretend,  that  they  had  St  James  for  thejr  a- 
poltle,  and  boaft  of  pofldling  his  body  ;  but  Baronius, 
in  his  Annals,  refutes  their  pretenlions. 

James  (St.),  called  the  Ltjs,  an  apoftle,  the  brother 
of  Jude,  and  the  fonof  Cleophas  and  Mary  the  lifter 
of  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  is  called  in  Scripture  the 
Jull,  and  the  brother  of  Jefus,  who  appeared  to  him 
m  particular  after. his  refurrection.  He  was  the  firft 
bifliop  of  Jerufalem,  when  Ananias  II.  high  pricft  of 
the  Jews,  caufed  him  to  be  condemned,  and  delivered 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  people  and  the  Pharifees, 
who  threw  him  down  from  the  fteps  of  the  temple, 
when  a  fuller  dallied  out  his  brains  with  a  club,  about 
the  year  62.  His  life  was  fo  holy,  that  Jofephus  con- 
fiders  the  ruin  of  Jerufalem  as  a  punifliment  inflicted 
on  that  city  for  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
epiftle  which  bears  his  name. 

St  James  of  fits  Sword,  (San  Jago  del  Efpada), 
a  military  order  in  Spain,  inftituted  in  11 70,  under 
the  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.  king  of  Leon  and  Gallicia. 
Its  end  was  to  put  a  flop  to  the  incurfions  of  the 
Moors  ;  the  knights  obliging  themfelves  by  a  vow  to 
fecure  the  roads.  An  union  was  propofed  and  agreed 
to  in  1170  between  thefe  and  the  canons  of  St  Floy  ; 
and  the  order  was  confirmed  by  the  pope  in  1175.  The 
higheft  dignity  in  that  order  is  that  of  grand  mafter, 
which  has  been  united  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The 
knights  are  obliged  to  make  proof  of  their  defcent  frem 
families  that  have  been  noble  for  four  generations  on 
both- lides  j  they  muft  alfo  make  it  appear  that  their 
^  Vot.  IX. 
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faid  anccflors  have  neither  been  Jews,  Saracens-,  nor 
heretics;  nor  even  to  havebecncalled  in  queftion  by  the 
inquilition.  The  novices  areobliged  to  ferve  fix  months 
in  the  galleys,  and  to  live  a  month  in  a  monaitry.  Here- 
tofore they  were  truly  religious,  and  took  a  vow  of  celi- 
bacy ;  but  Alexander  III.  gave  them  a  permiffion  to 
marry.  They  now  make  no  vows  but  of  poverty,  obe- 
dience, and  conjugal  fidelity  ;  to  which,  fince  the  year 
1652,  they  have  added  that  of  defending  the  immacu- 
late conception  of  the  holy  Vigin.  Their  habit  is  a 
white  cloak,  with  a  red  crofs  on  the  breaft.  This  is 
efteemed  the  moft  confiderable  of  all  the  military  or- 
ders in  Spain  :  the  king  carefully  preferves  the  office 
of  grand  mafter  in  his  own  family,  on  account  of  the 
rich  revenues  and  offices,  whereof  it  gives  him  the  dif- 
pofal.  The  number  of  knights  is  much  greater  now 
than  formerly,  all  the  grandees  chuling  rather  to  be 
received  into  this  than  into  the  order  of  the  golden 
fleece  ;  inafmuch  as  this  puts  them  in  a  fair  way  of  at- 
taining to  commands,  and  gives  them  many  confider- 
able privileges  in  all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  but  efpe- 
cially  in  Catalonia. 

James,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  Scotland 
and  of  Great  Britaku  See  (Hijloriesof)  Scotland 
and  Britain. 

James  I.  king  of  Scotland  in  1423,  the  firft  of  the 
houfe  of  Stuart,  was  not  only  the  moft  learned  king, 
but  the  moft  learned  man  of  the  age  in  which  he 
flourilhed.  This  ingenious  and  amiable  prince  fell  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  his  country  in  his  ten- 
der youth,  when  he  was  flying  from  the  fnares  of  his 
unnatural  ambitious  uncle,  who  governed  his  domi- 
nions, and  was  fufpected  of  deligns  againft  his  life. 
Having  fecretly  embarked  for  France,  the  fhip  was  ta 
ken  by  an  Englifh  privateer  otF  Flamborough-head  j 
and  the  prince  and  his  attendants  (among  whom  was 
the  earl  of  Orkney)  were  confined  in  a  neighbouring 
caftle  until  they  were  fent  to  London.  See  (Hijtorj  d) 
Scotland. 

The  king  of  England  knew  the  value  of  the  prize 
he  had  obtained,  and  kept  it  with  the  moft  anxious 
care.  The  prince  was  conducted  to  the  Tower  of 
London  immediately  after  he  was  feized,  April  12. 
A.  D.  1405,  in  the  13th  year  of  his  age  ;  and  there 
kept  a  clofe prifoner  till  June  10.  A.  D.  1407,  when 
he  was  removed  to  the  caftle  of  Nottingham,  from 
whence  he  was  brought  back  to  the  Tower,  March  1. 
A.  D.  1414,  and  there  confined  till  Auguft  3.  in  the 
fame  year,  when  he  was  conveyed  to  the  caftle  of 
Windfor,  where  he  was  detained  till  the  fummer  of 
A.  D.  141 7;  when  Henry  V.  for  political  reafons, 
carried  him  with  him  into  France  in  his  fecond  expe- 
dition. In  all  tbefe  fortreues,  his  confinement,  from 
his  own  account  of  it,  was  fo  fevere  and  ftrict,  that  he 
was  not  fo  much  as  permitted  to  take  the  air.  In  this 
melancholy  fituation,  fo  unfuitable  to  his  age  and 
rank,  books  were  his  chief  companions,  and  ftudy  his 
greateft  pleafure.^Herole  early  in  the  morning,  inv- 
mediately  appliedto  reading,  to  divert  him  from  pain- 
ful reflections  on  his  misfortunes,  and  continued  his 
ftudies,  with  little  interruption,  till  late  at  night. 
James  being  naturally  fenlible,  ingenious,  and  fond  of 
knowledge,  and  having  received  a  good  education  in 
his  early  youth,  under  the  direction  of  Walter  Ward- 
law,  bifliop  of  St  Andrew's,  by  this  clofe  application 
to  ftudy,  became  an  universal  fcholar,  an  excellent 
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poet,  and  exquifite  mufician.  That  he  wrote  as  well 
as  read  much,  we  have  his  own  teftimony,  and  that  of 
all  the  hiftorians  who  lived  near  his  time.  Bowma- 
ker,  the  continuator  of  Fordun,  who  was  his  con- 
temporary, and  perfonally  acquainted  with  h;m, 
fpends  ten  chapters  jr  his  prailes,  and  in  lamenta- 
tions on  his  death  ;  and  amongft  other  things  fays, 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  fcriptures,  of  law,  and 
philofophy,  was  incredible.  Hector  Boyfe  tells  us, 
that  Henry  IV.  and  V.  furnifhed  their  royal  pri- 
foner  with  the  beft  teachers  in  all  the  arts  and  fcien- 
ces  ;  and  that,  by  their  affiftatice,  he  made  great  pro- 
ficiency in  every  part  of  learning  and  the  tine  arts; 
that  he  became  a  perfect  matter  in  grammar,  rhetoric, 
poetry,  mufic,  and  all  the  fecrets  of  natural  philofo- 
phy, and  was  inferior  to  none  in  divinity  and  law.  He 
obferves  further,  that  the  poems  he  compofed  in  his 
native  tongue  were  fo  beautiful,  that  you  might  ealily 
perceive  he  was  born  a  poet  ;  but  that  his  Latin 
poems  were  not  fo  faultlcfs  ;  for  though  they  abounded 
in  the  moft  fublime  fentiments,  their  language  was  not 
fo  pure,  owing  to  the  rudenefs  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived.  This  prince's  fkill  in  mufic  was  remarkable. 
Walter  Bower  abbot  of  Inch-colm,  who  wasintimate- 
ly  acquainted  with  that  prince,  allures  us  that  he  ex- 
celled all  mankind  in  that  art  both  vocal  and  inttru- 
mental ;  and  that  he  played  on  eight  dilferent  in- 
ments  (which  he  names),  and  efpecially  on  the 
harp,  with  fuch  exquifite  fkill,  that  he  feemed  to  be 
infpired  *.  King  James  was  not  only  an  excellent 
performer,  but  alfo  a  capital  compofer,  both  of  facred 
and  fecnlar  mufic  ;  his  fame  on  that  account  was 
extenlive,  and  of  long  duration.  Above  a  century  af- 
ter his  death,  he  was  celebrated  in  Italy  as  the  inven- 
terofanewaud  pleafing  kind  of  melody,  which  had 
been  admired  and  imitated  in  that  country.  This 
appears  from  the  following  teftimony  of  AlefTandro 
Taffoni,  a  writer  who  was  well  informed,  and  of  un- 
doubted credit.  "  We  may  reckon  among  us  mo- 
derns, James  king  of  Scotland  ,who  not  only  compo- 
fed many  facred  pieces  of  vocal  mulic,  but  alfo  of  him- 
felf  invented  a  new  kind  of  mulic,  plaintive  and  melan- 
choly, different  from  all  other;  in  which  he  hath  been 
imitated  by  Carlo  Gefualdo  prince  of  Venofa,  who,  in 
our  age  hath  improved  mufic  with  new  and  admi- 
rable inventions."!  As  the  prince  of  Venofa  imitated 
king  James,  the  other  muficians  of  Italy  imitated  the 
prince  of  Venofa.  "  The  mott  noble  Carlo  Gefual- 
do, the  prince  of  muficians  of  our  age,  introduced  fuch 
aftyle  of  modulation,  that  other  muficians  yielded  the 
preference  to  him  ;  and  all  lingers  and  players  on 
ttringed  ioftruments,  laying  afidethat  of  others,  every 
where  embraced  his  f.  All  the  lovers,  therefore,  of 
Italian  or  of  Scotch  mufic,  are  much,  indebted  to  the 
admirable  genius  of  king  James  I.  who,  in  the  gloom 
and  folitudc  of  a  prifon  invented  a  new  kind  of  mulic, 
plaintive  indeed,  and  fuited  to  his  fitUation,  but  at  the 
fame  time  fo  fweet  and  foothing,  (kit  it  hath  given 
pleafure  to  millions  in  every  fucceeuing  age. 

As  James  I.  of  Scotland  was  one  of  the  moft  ac- 
complished princes  that  ever  filled  a  throne,  he  was 
alfo  one  of  the  moft  unfortunate.  After  fpending  al- 
molt  20  years  in  captivity^-and  encountering  many 
difficulties,  on  his  return  into  his  native  kingdom,  he 
%vas murdered  by  barbarous  alfiffias  in  the  prime  of 
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life.  In  the  monuments  of  his  genius,  he  hath  been 
almoft  equally  unfortunate.  No  veftiges  are  now  re- 
maining of  his  fkill  in  architecture,  gardening,  and 
painting ;  though  we  are  alhired  by  one  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  him,  that  he  excelled  in  all  thefcarts*. 
Many  of  the  productions  of  his  pen  having  alfo  periih- 
ed  ;  for  he  tells  us  himfelf  that  he  wrote  much  f  ;  and 
we  know  of  only  three  of  his  poems  that  are  now  ex- 
tant, viz.  Chrift'sKirk  on  the  Green — Peebles  at  the 
Play — and  the  King's  Quair,  which  was  lately  difco- 
vered  by  Mr  Warton,  and  hath  been  publifhcd  by  ano- 
ther gentleman  ^.  But  llender  as  thefe  remains  are 
they  afford  fufheient  evidence,  that  the  genius  of  this 
royal  poet  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  his  cons 
temporaries  ;  and  that  it  was  equally  fitted  for  the 
gayeft  or  the  graveft  ltrains. 

James  II.  king  of  Scotland,  1437,  fucceeded  his 
father,  being  then  not  feven  years  of  age  :  and  was 
killed  at  the  liege  of  Roxburgh  in  1460,  aged  29. 

James  III.  king  of  Scotland,  fucceeded  his  father, 
in  1460,  in  the  71K  year  ©f  his  age.  The  moftftriking 
feature  in  the  character  of  this  prince,  unjuftly  repre- 
fented  as  tyrannical  by  feveral  hiftorians,  was  his  fond- 
nefs  for  the  fine  arts,  and  for  thofe  who  excelled  in 
them,  on  whom  he  bellowed  more  of  his  company, 
confidence,  and  favour,-  than  became  a  king  in  his 
circumftances.  This  excited  in  his  fierce  and  haugh- 
tynobles  a  diflike and  contempt  of  their  lovereign,  and 
indignation  againft  the  objects  of  his  favour  ;  which 
produced  the  moft  pernicious  confequences,  and  ended 
in  a  rebellion  that  proved  fatal  to  James,  who  was  (lain 
in  1488, aged  36. 

James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  fucceeded  his  father 
in  1488.  He  was  a  pious  and  valiant  prince  ;  fub- 
dued  his  rebellious  fubjects  ;  and  afterwards,  taking 
part  with  Louis  XII.  againft  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
land, he  was  flain  in  the  battle  of  Klouden-Field  in 
1513,  aged  41. — This  king  is  acknowledged  to  have 
had  great  accompliihments  both  of  mind  and  body. 
His  Latin  epiftles  are  clallical,  compared  with  the  bar- 
barous ftyle  of  the  foreign  princes  with  whom  he  corrtf- 
fponded.  Like  his  father,  he  had  a  tafte  for  the  fine 
arts,  particularly  that  of  Sculpture.  The  attention 
he  paid  to  the  civilization  of  his  people,  and  his  diftri- 
burion  ofjuftice,  merit  the  higheft  praife.  After  all, 
the  virtues  of  James  appear  to  have  been  more  mining 
than  folid  ;  and  his  character  was  that  of  a  fine  gentle- 
man and  a  brave  knight,  rather  than  a  wife  or  a  great 
monarch.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  only  in 
his  for ty-lirft  year.  Like  all  the  princes  of  his  family  (to 
his  great  grandfon  James  VI.)  his  perfon  was  hand- 
fome,  vigorous,  and  active.  From  their  coins  it  does 
not  appear,  that  either  he,  or  any  of  his  predecellors 
of  the  Stuart  race,  wore  their  beards,  as  did  all  his 
fucceiFors,  to  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

James  V.  king  of  Scotland,  in  1513,  was  but  18 
months  old  when  his  father  loft  his  life.  When  of  age, 
he  alfifted  Francis  I.  kingof  France  againft  the  empe- 
ror Charles  le  Quint  ;  for  which  fervice  Francis  gave 
him  his  eldeft  daughter  in  marriage,  in  1535-  This 
princefs  died  in  two  years;  and  James  married  Mary  of 
Lorraine,  daughter  of  Claud  duke  of  Guifc,  and  wi- 
dow of  Louis  d'Orleans,  by  whom  he  had  only  one 
child,  the  unfortunate  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  born  on- 
ly eight  days  before  his  death,  which  happened  De- 
cember 
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cember  1 3.  1 J42,  in  the  35th  year  of  his  age.  This 
was  the  firft  prince  of  his  family  who  died  a  natural 
death,  fince  jts  elevation  to  the  throne.  He  died, 
however,  of  a  broken  heart,  occafioned  by  differences 
with  his  barons.  \He  was  formed  by  nature  to  be  the 
ornament  of  a  throne.and  a  blefling  to  his  people  ;  but 
his  excellent  endowments  were  rendered  in  a  great 
meafure  ineffectual  by  an  improper  education.  Like 
moft  of  his  predecehors,  he  was  born  with  a  vigourous 
graceful  peribn,  which  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
was  improved  by  all  the  manly  exercifes  then  in  ufe. 
This  prince  was  the  author  of  a  humourous  compofi- 
tion  in  poetry,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Gaber- 
luuzie  Man. 

James  VI.  king  of  Scotland  in  1567,  and  of  Eng- 
land in  1603,  was  fon  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  whom  he 
fucceeded  in  Scotland,  as  he  did  Elizabeth  in  England. 
Strongly  attached  10  the  Proteftant  religion,  he  iigna- 
lized  himfelf  in  its  fupport,  which  gave  rife  to  the 
horrid  confpiracy  of  the  Papilts  to  deftroy  hiin  and 
all  the  Engliih  nobility  by  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  dif- 
covered  November  f.  1605.  The  following  year,  a 
political  teft  of  loyalty  was  required,  which  fecured 
the  king's  perfon  by  clearing  the  kingdom  of  thole 
difaffected  Roman-Catholic  fubjects  who  would  not 
fubmit  to  it.  The  chief  glory  of  this  king's  reign  con- 
fided in  the  eftabliihment  of  new  colonies,  and  the 
introduction  of  fome  manufactures.  The  nation  enjoy- 
ed peace,  and  commerce  flouriihed  during  his  reign. 
Yet  his  adminiftration  was  defpifed  both  at  home  and 
abroad  for  being  the  head  of  the  Proteftant  caufe  in 
Europe,  he  did  not  fupport  it  in  that  great  crilis,  the 
war  of  Bohemia;  abandoning  his  fon-in-law  the  elector 
Palatine  ;  negotiating  when  he  mould  have  fought, 
deceived  at  the  fame  time  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Madrid ;  continually  fending  illuftrions  ambaifadors  to 
foreign  powers,  but  never  making  a  iingle  ally.  Ke 
valued  himfelf  much  upon  his  polemical  writings;  and 
fo  fond  was  he  of  theological  difputations,  that  to 
keep  them  alive  he  founded,  for  this  exprefs  purpofe, 
Chelfea-college  ;  which  was  converted  to  a  much  bet- 
ter ufe  by  Charles  II.  His  Bafilicon  Doron,  Com- 
mentary on  the  Revelation,  writings  again  Bcllar- 
mine,  and  \i\sDatuotiologiay  or  doctrine  of  witchcraft, 
are  fufficiently  known.  There  is  a  collection  of  his 
writings  and  fpeeches  in  one  folio  volume.  Several 
other  pieces  of  his  are  extant ;  fome  of  them  in  the 
Caballa,  others  in  manufcript  in  the  Britifh  mufeum, 
and  others  in  Howards  collection.  He  died  in  1625, 
inths  59th  year  of  his  age,  and  23d  of  his  reign. 

James  II.  king  of  England,  Scotland,  &c.  1685, 
•grandfon  of  James  I.  fucceeded  his  brother  Char.  II. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  this  prince  wanted  neither  cou- 
rage nor  political  abilites  whilft  he  was  duke  of  York  ; 
on  the  contrary  he  was  eminent  for  both  :  but  when 
he  afcended  the  throne,  he  was  no  longer  the  fame 
man.  A  bigot  from  his  infancy  to  the  Romifh  reli- 
gion and  to  its  hierarchy,  he  facrificed  every  thing  to 
eftablifh  them  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  experi- 
ence he  had  acquired,  during  the  long  reign  of  his 
brother,  of  the  genius  and  character  ot  the  people  he 
was  to  govern.  Guided  by  the  Jefuit  Peters  his  con- 
felfor,  and  the  infamous  chancellor  Jeffries,  he  violated 
every  law  enacted  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Proteftant  re- 
ligion ;  and  then  unable  to  face  the  refentment  of  his 
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injured  fubjects,  he  fled  like  a  coward,  inftead  of  dif-  jamer. 
arming  their  rage  by  a  difmiilion  of  his  popilh  mini-  -— v— — 
iters  and  priefts.  He  rather  choofe  to  live  and  die  a  bi- 
got, or,  as  he  believed,  a  faint,  than  to  lupport  the 
dignity  of  his  anceftors,  or  periih  beneath  the  ruins  of 
his  throne.  The  confequence  was  the  revolution  in 
1689.  James  II«  died  in  France  in  1710,  aged  61. 
He  wrote  Memoirs  of  his  own  life  and  campaigns  to 
the  reftoration  ;  the  original  of  which  is  preferved  in 
the  Scotch  college  at  Paris.  This  piece  is  printed  at 
the  endof  Ramfay's  life  of  Marfhal  Turennc.  2.  Me- 
moirs of  the  Engliih  affairs,  chiefly  naval,  from  the 
year  1660  to  1673.  The  royal  fufferer,  king 
James  II.  confuting  of  meditations  foliloquies,  vows, 
&c.  faid  to  be  compofed  by  his  majefty  at  St  Ger- 
main?. 4.  Three  letters  ;  which  were  publiflied  by 
William  Fuller  gent,  in  1702.  with  other  papers  re- 
lating to  the  court  of  St  Germains,  and  are  faid  in  the 
title  page  to  be  printed  by  command. 

James  (Thomas),  a  learned  Engliih  critic  and  di- 
vine, born  about  the  year  1 571 .  He  recommended 
himfelf  to  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  public  library  at 
Oxford,  by  the  arduous  undertaking  of  publifhing  a 
catalogue  of  the  MSS  in  each  college  library  at  both 
univerihies.  He  was  elected  to  this  office  in  1602, 
and  held  it  18  years,  when  he  rcfigned  it  to  profecute 
his  ftudies  with  more  freedom.  In  the  convocation, 
held  with  the  parliament  at  Oxford  in  1625,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  he  moved  to  have  proper  commif- 
lioners  appointed  to  collate  the  MSS  of  the  fathers  in 
all  the  libraries  in  England,  with  the  Popilh  editions 
in  order  to  detect  the  forgeries  in  the  latter  :  but  this 
propofal  not  meeting  with  thedeiired  encouragement, 
he  engaged  in  the  laborious  talk  himfelf  which  lie 
continued  until  his  death  in  1629.  He  left  behind, 
him  a  great  number  of  learned  works. 

James  (Richard),  nephew  of  the  former,  entered, 
into  orders  in  161 5:  but,  being  a  man  of  humour,  of 
three fermons  preached  before  the univerlity,  one  con- 
cerning the  obfervation  of  Lent,  was  without  a  text, 
according  to  the  moft  ancient  manner;  another  againft 
the  text;  and  the  third  befide  it.  About  the  year 
1 6 19,  he  travelled  through  Wales,  Scotland,  Shet- 
land, into  Greenland  and  RutTIa,  of  which  he  wrote 
obfervations.  He  affifted  Seldon  in  compofing  his 
Marmora  Arundeltana;  and  was  very  ferviceable  to 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  his  fon  Sr  Thomas,  in  dif- 
poling  and  fettling  their  noble  library.  He  died  in 
1638  ;  and  has  an  extraordinary  character  given  him 
by  Wood  for  learning  and  abilities. 

James  (Dr  Robert),  an  Engliih  phylician  of  great 
eminence',  and  particularly  diftinguifhed  by  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  moft  excellent  fever-powder,  was  born  at 
Kinverfton  in  Stafordfhire,  A.  D.  1  703  ;  his  father  a 
major  in  the  army,  his  mother  a  filter  of  Sir  Robert 
Clarke.  He  was  of  St  John's  college  in  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  afterwards 
practifed  phylic  at  Sheffield,  Litchfield,  and  Birming- 
ham fucceffively.  Then  he  removed  to  London,  and 
became  a  licentiate  in  the  college  of  phyficians  ;  butin 
what  year  we  cannot  fay.  At  Loudon  he  applied 
himfelf  to  writing  as  well  as  practiiing  phylic  ;  and  in 
1743,  publiflied  a  medicinal  dictionary,  3  vols  folio. 
Soon  after  he  publiflied  an  Engliih  tranllation,  with  a 
Supplement  by  himfelf,  of  Kamazzini de  morbii  artifi- 
H  2  ciimr, 
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Jat»<*6  cum:  to  which  he  alio  prefixed  a  pietrc-of  Frederic 
Powder.  Hoffman  upon  Endcmial  Diftempers,  8vo.  In  1  746, 
'  v  The  Pra&ice  of  Pkyfic,  2  vols  8vo;  in  1760,  On  Ca- 
nine Madnefs,  8vo :  in  1764,  A  Difpenfatoiy,  8vo. 
feme  25.  1755,  when  the  king  was  at  Cambridge. 
J^aies  was  admitted  by  mandamus  to  the  doctorfhip 
of  phyfic.  In  1 77^,  wevt  publifhed,  A  diilertation 
upon  fevers,  and  A  Vindication  of  the  Fever-Powder, 
Svo-r  with  A  fhort  Treatifeon  the  Diforders.  of  Chil- 
dren, and  a  very  good  print  of  Dr  James.  This  was 
the  8th  edition of  the  Dilfertation,  of  which  the  firft 
was  printed  in  1751  :  and  the  purpofe  of  it  was,  to 
fet  forth  rhe  fuccefs  of  this  powder  as  well  as  to  de- 
fcribe  more  particularly  the  manner  of  adminiftering 
it.  The  Vindication  was  pofthumous  and  unfinifhed: 
for  he  died  March  23.  1776,  while  he  was  employed 

upon  it Dr  James  was  married,  and  left  feveral  fons 

and  daughters. 

James  Powder,  a  medicine  prepared  by  the  Late  Dr 
Robert  Jamts,  of  which  the  balls  has  been  long  known 
to  chemifls,  though  the  particular  receipt  for  making 
it  lay  concealed  in  Chancery  till   made  public  by  Dr 
$  V°''  '  •     Monro,  in  his  Medical  and  t  harmacentical  Chemiji  ry  -\ . 
.Pv3     »       The  following  (Dr  Monro  informs  us)  is  a  copy  of  the 
receipt,  extracted  from  the  Records  of  Chancery  ;  the 
inventor,  when  he  took  out  a  patent  for  felling  his  pow- 
.der,  having  fworn,  in  the  moft  folenm  manner,  that 
.it  was  the  true  and  genuing  receipt  for  preparing  it ; 
■*  Take  antimony,  calcine  it  with  a  continued  pro- 
tracled  heat,in  a  flat,  unglazed, earthen  veflel, add- 
ing to  it  from  rime  to  time  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
any  animal  oil  and  fait,  well  dephlcgmated  ;  then 
boil  it  inmeltednitre  for  a  coniiderable  rime,  and 
feparate  the  powder  from  the  nitre,  by  dillblving 
it  in  water.' 
This  extract  Dr  Monro  accompanies  with  the  fol- 
lowing obfervations.      (l  When  the    Dr  firft  admi- 
niftered  his  powder,  he  ufed  to  join  one  grain  of  the 
following  mercurial  preparation  to  thirty  grains  of  his 
antimouial  powder;   but  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
he  often  declared  that  he  had  long  laid  afide  the  addi- 
tion of  the  mercurial.    His  mercurial,  which  he  called 
a  pill,  appears  by  the  records  of  chancery  to  have 
been  madeinthe  following  manner;  'Purify  quicklilver 
by  diflilling  it  nine  times  from  an  amalgam,  made  with 
martial  regulus  of  antimony,  and  a  proportional  quan- 
tity offal  ammoniac  ;  diflblve  this  purified  quicklilver 
in  fpirit  of  nitre,  evaporate  to  drynefs,    calcine  the 
powder  till  it  becomes  of  a  gold  colour  ;  burn  fpirits 
of  wine  upon  it,  and  keep  it  for  ufe.'     Dr  James,  at 
the  end  of  the  receipt  given  into  chancery,  fays,  '  The 
dofe  of  thefe  medicines  is  uncertain ;  but  in  general 
thirty  grains  of  the  antimonial  and  one  grain  of  the 
mercurial  is  a  moderate  dofe.     Signed  and  fworn  to, 
by  Robert  James.' 

"  I  have  frequently  directed  this  powder  to  be  gi- 
i*cn,  and  have  often  fecn  Dr  James  himfelf  as  well  as 
other  practitioners  adminifter  it,  in  fevers  and  in  other 
complaints.  Like  other  active  preparations  of  anti- 
mony, it  fometimes  operates  with  great  violence,  even 
w  hen  given  in  fmall  dofes  ;  at  other  times  a  large  dole 
produces  very  little  vifible.  effects.  I  have  feen  three 
grains  opr rat*  briikly,  both  upwards  and  downwards  ; 
and  I  was  once  called  to  a  patient  to  whom  Dr  James 
had  himfelf  given  Ave  grains  of  it,  and  it  purged  and 


vomited  the  lady  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  that 
time  gave  her  between  twenty  and  thirty  ftools;  at  o- 
ther  times  I  have  feen  a  fcruple  produce  little  or  no 
viiible  effect. 

"  So  far  as  I  have  obferved,  I  think  that  the  dofe 
of  this  powder  to  an  adult,  is  from  five  to  twenty 
grains  ;  and  that  when  it  is  adminiftered,  one  ought 
to  begin  by  giving  fmall  dofes. 

"  Where  patients  areftrong,  and  a  free  evacuation 
is  wanted,  this  is  a  ufeful  remedy;  and  it  may  be  given 
in  fmall  repeated  dofes  as  an  alterative  in  many  cafes; 
but  where  patients  are  weakly  and  in  low  fevers,  it  of- 
ten acts  with  too  great  violence ;  and  I  have  myfelf 
feen  in  fiances,  and  have  heard  of  others  from  other 
practitioners,  where  patients  have  been  hurried  to  then- 
graves  by  the  ufe  of  this  powder  in  a  very  lhort 
time. 

"  It  has  been  called  Dr  James's  Fever  Foii'der  ;  and 
many  have  believed  it  to  be  a  certain  remedy  for  fe- 
vers, and  that  Dr  James  had  cured  moft  of  the  patients 
whom  he  attended,  and  who  recovered,  by  the  ufe  of 
this  powder.  But  the  bark,  and  not  the  antimonial 
powder,  was  the  remedy  which  Dr  Jamts  almoft  al- 
ways trufled  to  for  the  cure  of  fevers  :  he  gave  his 
powders  only  to  clear  the  ftomach  and  bowels;  and 
after  he  had  effected  that,  he  poured  in  the  bark  as 
fr<  ely  as  the  patient  could  1  wallow  it.  The  DoctoB 
believed  all  fevers  to  be  more  or  lefs  of  the  intermit- 
ting kind  :  and  that  if  there  was  a  polfibility  of  curing 
a  fever,  the  bark  was  the  remedy  to  effectuate  the 
cure ;  for  if  the  fever  did  not  yield  to  that,  he 
was  fure  that  it  would  yield  to  no  other  remedy  what- 
ever, as  he  has  more  than  once  declared  to  me  when 
I  have  attended  patients  in  fevers  along  with  him." 

James-Town,  a  borough  and  fair-town  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  and  province  of  Connaught: 
lituated  5  miles  northweft  of  Carrick,  on  Shannon, 
and  73  north-weft  of  Dublin,  in  north  lat.  53.  44.  welt 
long.  8.  1  j.  It  has  a  barrack  for  a  company  of  foot, 
and  returns  two  members  to  parliament ;  patronage  in 
the  family  of  King. — It  has  three  fairs. 

St  James  Day,  a  feitivalof  the  Chriftian  church, 
obferved  on  the  25th  of  July,  in  honour  of  St  Jame9 
the  greater,  fon  of  Zebedec. 

Epiftle  oj 'Si  James,  a  canonical  book  of  the  New 
Teftament,  being  the  firft  of  the  catholic  or  general 
epiftles  ;  which  are  fo  called,  as  not  being  written  to 
one  but  to  feveral  Chriftian  churches. 

This  general  epiftle  is  addreffed  partly  to  the  belie- 
ving and  partly  to  the  infidel  Jews  ;  and  is  deiigned  t» 
correct  the  errors,  foften  the  ungoverned  zeal,  and  re- 
form the  indecent  behaviour  of  the  latter ;  and  to  com- 
fort the  former  under  the  great  hardfhips  they  then 
did,  or  fhortly  were  to  fuffer,  for  the  fake  of  Chril- 
tianity. 

JAMESONE  (George),  an  excellent  painter,  juft- 
ly  termed  the  Vandjck  of  Scotland,  was  the  fon  of  An- 
drew Jamefoue,  an  architect ;  was  born  at  Aber- 
deen, in  1586.  He  ftudied  under  Rubens,  at  Ant- 
werp ;  and,  after  his  return,  applied  with  indefati- 
gable induftry  to  portraits  in  oil,  though  he  fometimes 
practifed  in  miniature,  and  alfo  in  hiftory  and  land- 
fcapes.  His  largeft  portraits  were  fomewhat  lefs  than 
life.  His  earliefl  works  are  chiefly  on  board,  after- 
wards on  a  fine  linen  cloth  fmoothly  primmed  with  a 
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jamyn  proper  tone  to  help  the  harmony  of  his  ihadows.  His 
II '  excellence  is  faid  to  confift  in  delicacy  and  foftnefs, 
Jane.  wft|j  a  ciear  anc|  beautiful  colouring  ;  his  Ihades  not 
_W""T'""  charged,  but  helped  by  varnifh,  with  liitle  appearance 
of  the  pencil.  When  king  Charles  I.  viiited  Scotland 
in  1633,  the  magiftrates  of  Edinburgh,  knowing  his 
majefty's  tafte,  employed  this  artift  to  make  drawings 
of  the  Scouilh  monarchs  ;  with  which  the  king  was 
fo  pleafed,  that,  inquiring  tor  the  painter,  he  fat  to 
him,  and  rewarded  him  with  a  diamond-ring  from  his 
own  finger.  It  is  obfervable,  that  Jamefone  always 
drew  himfelf  with  his  hat  on,  either  in  imitation  of 
his  mailer  Rubens,  or  on  having  been  indulged  in  that 
liberty  by  the  king  when  he  fat  to  him.  Many  of 
Jamefone's  works  are  in  both  the  colleges  of  Aber- 
deen ;  and  the  Sybils  there  he  is  faid  to  have  drawn 
from  living  beauties  in  that  city.  His  beft  works  are 
from  the  year  1630  to  his  death,  which  happened  at 
Edinburgh  in  1644. 

JAMYN  (Ainadis),  a  celebrated  French  poet  in 
the  1 6th  century.  He  is  efteemed  the  rival  of  Ron- 
fard,  who  was  his  cotemporary  and  friend.  He  was 
fecrctaryand  chamber-reader  in  ordinary  to  Char.  IX. 
and  died  about  1585.  He  wrote,  1.  Poetical  works, 
2  vols.  2.  Philosophical  difcourlcs  to  Palicharis  and 
Rodanthe,  with  feven  academical  difcourfes.  3.  A 
tranflation  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  begun  by  Hugh 
Sabel,  and  finifhed  by  Jamyn  ;  with  a  trandation  into 
French  verfe  of  the  three  firft  books  of  the  Odyiley. 

JANE  of  Fi  anders,  a  remarkable  lady,  who feems 
to  have  pollened  in  herownperfon  all  the  excellent  qua- 
lities of  both  (exes,  was  the  wife  of  John  de  Mountfort, 
a  competitor  for  the  dukedom  of  Britiany  upon  the 
death  of  John  III.  This  duke,  dying  without  ilTue, 
left  his  dominions  to  his  niece  Jane,  married  to  Charles 
de  Bloi  s  nephew  to  the  king  of  France  ;  but  John  de 
Mountfort,  brother  to  the  late  duke  though  by  a  fecond 
marriage,  claimed  the  duchy,  and  was  received  as  fuc- 
celTor  by  the  people  of  Nantes.  The  greateft  part  of 
the  nobility  fwore  fealty  to  Charles  de  Blois,  thinking 
him  beft  fupported.  This  difpute  occafioned  a  civil 
war  ;  in  the  courfe  of  which  John  was  taken  prifoner, 
and  fent  to  Paris.  This  misfortune  would  have  entire- 
ly ruined  his  party,  had  not  his  intereft  been  fupport- 
ed by  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  his  wife,  Jane  of 
Flanders.  Bold,  daring,  and  intrepid,  fhe  fought  like 
a  warrior  in  the  field  ;  lhrewd,  fenfible,  and  fagacious, 
/he  fpoke  like  a  politician  in  the  council ;  and  endow- 
ed with  the  moft  amiable  manners,  and  winning addrefs, 
fhe  was  able  to  move  the  minds  of  her  fubjects  by  the 
force  of  her  eloquence,  and  mould  them  exactly  accord- 
ing to  her  pleafure.  She  happened  to  be  at  Rennes 
when  fhe  received  the  news  of  her  hufband's  captivity; 
but  that  difafter,  inflead  of  depreifing  her  fpirits,  ferved 
only  to  roufe  her  native  courage  and  fortitude.  She 
forthwith  aflemblcd  the  citizens  ;  and,  holding  in  her 
jfrms  her  infant  fon,  recommended  him  to  their  care 
and  protection  in  the  moft  pathetic  terms,  as  the  male 
heir  of  their  ancient  dukes,  who  had  always  governed 
them  with  lenity  and  indulgence,  and  to  whom  they 
had  ever  profelled  the  moft  zealous  attachment.  She 
declared  herfelf  willing  to  run  all  hazards  with  them  in 
fo  juft  a  caufe  ;  pointed  out  the  refources  that  flill  re- 
mained in  the  alliance  of  England  ;  earneftly  befeech- 
ing  them  to  make  one  vigorous  effort  againft  an  ufjir- 
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per  who  being  forced  upon  them  by  the  intrigues  ef  Jmc 
France,  would,  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude,  facririce  the  || 
liberties  of  Brittany  to  his  protector.  The  people,  Janizaries. 
moved  by  the  affedting  appearance,  and  animated  by  " 
the  noble  conduct  of  the  princefs,  vowed  to  live  and  die 
with  her  in  defending  the  rights  of  her  family  ;  and 
their  example  was  followed  by  almoft  all  the  Britons. 
The  countefs  went  from  place  to  place,  encouraging 
the  garriforis  of  the  feveral  fortrelies,  and  providing 
them  with  every  thing  neceflary  for  their  fubfiftence  ; 
after  which  fhe  ihut  herfelf  up  with  her  fon  in  Hennc- 
bon,  where  fhe  refolved  to  wait  for  the  fuccours  which 
th«  king  of  England  (Edward  III.)  had  promifed  to 
fend  to  her  alhftance.  Charles  de  Blois,  accompanied 
by  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bourbon,  and  many 
other  noblemen,  took  the  field  with  a  numerous  army, 
and  having  reduced  Rennes,  laid  fiege  to  Henncbon, 
which  was  defended  by  the  countefs  in  perfon.  The 
heroine  repulfed  the  aflailants  in  all  their  attacks  with 
the  moft  undaunted  courage  ;  and  obferving  one  day 
that  their  whole  army  had  left  the  camp  to  join  in  a 
general  ftorm,  fhe  rallied  forth  at  a  poftern-gate,  with 
three  hundred  horfe,  fet  fire  to  their  tents  and  baggage, 
killed  their  fullers  and  fervants,  and  raifed  fuch  a  ter- 
ror and  confternation  through  all  their  quarters-  that  the 
enemy  gave  over  their  afTaulr,  and  getting  betwixt  her 
and  the  walls,  endeavoured  to  cut  off"  her  retreat  to 
the  city.  Thus  intercepted,  fhe  put  the  fpurs  to  her 
horfe,  and,  without  halting,  galloped  directly  to  Breft, 
which  lay  at  thediftance  of  two-and- twenty  miles  from 
the  fecne  of  action.  There  being  fupplicd  with  a  bo- 
dy of  five  hundred  horfe,  fhe  immediately  returned, 
and  fighting  her  way  through  one  part  of  the  French 
camp,  was  received  into  Henncbon,  amidft  the  accla- 
mations of  the  people.  Soon  after  this  the  Englifh 
fuccours  appeared,  and  obliged  the  enemy  to  raife  the 
fiege. 

JANEIRO,  a  province  of  Brafd  in  fouth  Ameri- 
ca, feated  between  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  and  229 
of  S.  Lat.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province 
of  Spirito  Sancto,  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  on  the  weft  by  thehiountains  which 
feparate  it  from  Guiana,in  Spanifh  America.  This  is 
the  moft  valuable  province  which  the  Portuguefe  arc 
mafters  of;  for  they  import  from  thence  yearly  great 
quantities  of  gold  aad  precious  ftones,  which  they  find 
in  the  mountains,  to  a  prodigious  value. 

JANICULUM,  or  Janicularis,  a  hill  of  ancient 
Rome,  added  by  Ancus  Martius  ;  the  burial  place  of 
Numa,  and  of  Statius  Caecilius  the  poet :  to  the  eaft  and 
fouth,  having  the  Tiber ;  to  the  weft,  the  fields  ;  to  the 
north,  a  part  of  the  Vatican.  So  called  either  from 
an  ancient  city,  (Virgil)  ;  or  becaufe  it  was  &janua} 
or  gate  from  which  to  ilhie  out  and  make  incurfions 
on  the  Tufcans,  ( Verrius  Flaccus.)  Now  called  Mont 
Aureus  corruptly  Montorius,  from  its  fparklingfanjs. 
From  this  hill,  on  account  of  its  height,  is  the  moft 
extenfive  profpect  of  Rome:  but  It  is  lefs  inhabited, 
becaufe  of  its  grofs  air  ;  neither  is  it  reckoned  among 
the  feven  hills.  Hither  the  people  retired,  and  were 
hence  afterwards  recalled  by  CK  Hortenfius  the  didta- 
ior,  (Pliny.) 

JANIZARIES,  an  order  of  infantry  in  the  Turkifh 
armies;,  reputed  the  grand  fignior's  foot  guards. 
Vofhus  derives  the  word  fromgenizers,  which  in  the 
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Janizaries.  Turkifh  language    fignifies    novi  homines  or  milites. 

* — I*v '  D'Herbelot  tells  us,  that jenitcheriiign.ift.es  a  nt%>  band, 

or  troop  ;  and  that  the  name  was  firft  given  by  Amu- 
rath  I.  called  the  Conqueror,  who  choofingoutone  fifth 
part  of  the  Chriflian  prifoncrs  whom  he  had  taken 
from  the  Greeks,  and  inftru  cling  them  in  the  discipline 
of  war  and  the  doctrines  of  their  religion,  fent  them  to 
Hagi  Bektafche  ( a  perfon  whofeprerended  piety  render- 
ed him  extremely  revered  among  the  Turks),  to  the 
end  that  he  might  confer  his  bleifing  on  them,  and  at 
the  fame  time  give  them  fome  mark  to  diflinguifh  them 
from  the  reft  of  the  troops. — Bektafche,  after  blcfling 
them  in  his  manner,  cut  off  one  of  the  fleeves  of  the 
fur-gown  which  he  had  on,  and  put  it  on  the  head  of 
the  leader  of  this  new  militia;  from  which  time,  viz. 
the  year  of  Chrift  1361,  they  have  itill  retained  the 
name  jenitcheri,  and  the  fur-cap. 

As,  in  the  Tnrkifh  army,  the  European  troops  are 
diftinguiflied  from  thofe  of  Afia  ;  the  janizaries  are  al- 
fo  diftinguiflied  into  janizarii s  oj  Conjiantinopte,  and  of 
Dgmafcus.  Their  pay  is  from  two  afpers  to  twelve 
per  die?u ,•  for  when  they  have  a  child,  or  do  any  lig- 
nal  piece  of  fervice,  their  pay  is  augmented — Their 
drefs  confifts  of  a  dolyman,  or  long  gown,  with  Ibort 
fleeves  which  is  given  them  annually  by  the  grand 
feignior  on  the  firft  day  of  Raniazan.  They  wear  no 
turban  ;  but  in  lieu  of  that,  a  kind  of  cap,  which 
they  call  zarcola,  and  a  long  hood  of  the  fame  fluff 
hanging  on  their  ihoulders.  On  folemn  days  they  are 
adorned  with  feathers,  which  are  ftuck  in  a  little  cafe 
on  the  fore-part  of  the  bonnet. — Their  arms,  in  Europe, 
in  time  of  war,  are  a  fabre,  a  carabine  or  mufket, 
and  a  cartouch-box  hanging  on  the  left  fide.  At  Con- 
flantinople,  in  time  of  peace,  they  wear  only  a  long 
ftaffin  their  hand.  In  Alia,  where  powder  and  fire- 
arms are  more  uncommon,  they  wear  a  bow  and  ar- 
rows, with  a  poignard,  which  they  call  haniare. — 
Though  the  janizaries  are  not  prohibited  marriage, 
yet  they  rarely  marry,  nor  then  but  with  the  confent 
of  their  officers  ;  as  imagining  a  married  man  to  make 
a  worfe  foldier  than  a  bachelor. — It  was  Ofman,  or 
Ottoman,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  Amurath,  who 
firft  inftituted  the  order  of  janizaries.  They  were  at 
firft  called  jaja,  that  is,  footmen  to  diflinguifh  them 
from  the  other  Turks,  the  troops  whereof  confifted 
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third  of  janizaries  ;  who  are  a  kind  of  correctors  and   Janfcn, 
revifors  of  the  pope's  bulls.  Janfenifts. 

.  JANSEN  (Cornelius),  bifhop  of  Ypres,  one  of  the  'J~~~ ' 
moft  learned  divines  of  the  1 7th  century,  and  princi- 
pal of  the  feci:  called  from  his  name  Janfenifts.  He 
was  born  in  Holland  of  Catholic  parents,  and  ftudicd 
at  Louvain.  Being  fent  to  tranfact  fome  bulinefs  of 
confequence  relating  to  the  univerfity,  into  Spain,  the 
Catholic  king,  viewing  with  a  jealous  eye  the  intriguing 
policy  of  France,  engaged  him  to  wrhe  a  book  to 
expofc  the  French  to  the  pope  as  no  good  Catholics, 
fince  they  made  no  fcruple  of  forming  alliances  with 
Proteftant  ftates.  Janfen  performed  this  tafk  in  his 
Mars  Gallicus  ;  and  was  rewarded  with  amitre,  being 
promoted  to  the  fee  of  Ypres  in  1635.  He  had,  a- 
mong  other  writings,  before  this,  maintained  a  con- 
troverfy  againft  the  Proteflants  upon  the  points  of 
grace  and  predeftination  5  but  his  Auguftinus  was  the 
principal  labour  of  his  life,  on  which  he  fpent  above  20 
years.     See  the  next  article. 

JANSENISTS,  in  church-hiflory,  a  fed  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  France,  who  followed  the  opinions 
of  Janienius,  bilhop  of  Ypres  and  doctor  of  divinity 
of  the  univeriities  of  Louvain  and  Douay,'in  relation 
to  grace  and  predeftination. 

In  the  year  1640,  the  two  univeriities  juft  mention- 
ed, and  particularly  father  Molina  and  father  Leonard 
Celfus,  thought  fit  to  condemn  the  opinions  of  the  Je- 
fuits  on  grace  and  free-will.  This  having  fet  the  con- 
trover  fy  on  foot,  Janfenius  oppofed  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Jefuits  the  fentimeuts  of  St  Auguftine  ;  and  wrote 
a  treatife  on  grace,  which  he  intitled  Auguflinus. 
This  treatife  was  attacked  by  the  Jefuits,  who  accufed 
Janfenius  of  maintaining  dangerous  and  heretical  opi- 
nions ;  and  afterwards,  in  1642,  obtained  of  pope  Ur- 
ban VIII.  a  formal  condemnation  of  the  treatife  wrote 
by  Janfenius  ;  when  the  partifans  of  Janfenius  gave 
out  that  this  bull  was  fpurious,  and  compofed  by  a  per- 
fon entirely  devouted  to  the  Jefuits.  After  the  death 
of  Urban  VIII.  the  affair  of  Janfenifm  began  to  be 
more  warmly  controverted,  and  gave  birth  to  an  infi- 
nite number  of  polemical  writings  concerning  grace. 
And  what  occalioned  fome  mirth,  was  the  titles  which 
each  party  gave  to  their  writings  ;  one  writer  publifh- 
ed   1 he  torch  of  St  Auguftine,  another  found  Snuffers 


moftly  of  cavalry.     The  number  of  janizaries  is  gene-    for  St  Agujline's  torch,  and  father  Veron  formed  A  gag 


rally  above  40,000;  divided  into  162  companies  or 
chambers  called  odas,  in  which  they  live  together  at 
Conftantinople  as  in  a  convent.  They  are  ofafupe- 
riar  rank  to  all  other  foldiers,  and  are  alfo  more  arro- 
gant and  factious,  and  it  is  by  them  that  the  public 
tranquillity  is  moftly  difturbed.  The  government  may 
therefore  be  faid  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  janizaries. 
They  have,  however,  fome  good  qualities  :   they  are 


for  the  Janfeni/ls,  &c.  In  the  year  1650,  68  biihops 
of  France  fubferibed  a  letter  to  pope  Innocent  X.  to 
obtain  an  inquiry  into  and  condemnation  of  the  five 
following  propofitions,  extracted  from  Janfenius's  Au- 
guflinus;  r.  Some  of  God's  commandments  are  im- 
poffible  to  be  obferved  by  the  righteous,  even  though 
they  endeavour  with  all  their  power  10  accompli  lh 
them.     2.  In  the  ftate  of  corrupted  nature,  we  are  in- 


employed  to  efcort  travellers,  and  efpecially  ambaf-     capable  of  refuting  inward  grace.     3-.  Merit  and  de 


fadors  and  ptrfons  of  high  rank,  on  the  road  ;  in  which 
cafe,  they  behave  with  the  utmoft  zeal  and  fidelity. 

Janizaries,  at  Rome,  are  officers  or  penfioners  of 
the  pope,  called  zlfoparticipantes,  on  account  of  certain 
rites  or  duties  which  they  enjoy  in  the  annates,  bulls, 
or  expeditions,  and'the  Roman  chancery. — Moft 
authors  are  miftaken  in  the  nature  of  their  office  : 
the  truth  is,  they  are  officers  of  the  third  bench  or 
college  of  the  Roman  chancery.  The  firft  bench 
confifts  of  writers,  the  fecond  of  abbre  via  tors,  and  the 


merit,  in  a  ftate  of  corrupted  nature,  does  not  depend 
on  a  liberty  which  excludes  neceffity,  but  on  a  liberty 
which  excludes  conftraint.  4  The  Semipelagians  ad- 
mitted the  neceffity  of  an  inward  preventing  grace  for 
the  perfoimance  of  each  particular  act,  even  for  the  . 
beginning  of  faith  ;  but  they  were  heretics  in  main- 
taining that  this  grace  was  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  the 
will  of  a  man  was  able  either  torefifl  or  obey  it.  It  is-** 
Semipelagianifm  to  fay,  that  Jefus  Chrift  died,  or  flied 
his  blood,  for  all  mankind  in  general. 
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Janffens.        In  the  year  1652,  the  pope  appointed  a    congrega- 

*— -v tion  for  examining  into  the  dilpute  in  relation  tograce. 

In  this  congregation  Janfenius  was  condemned;  and 
the  bull  of  condemnation,  publiihed  in  May  1653,  fill- 
ed all  the  pulpits  in  Paris  with  violent  outcries  and 
alarms  againft  the  herefy  of  the  Janfenifls.  In  the  year 
1 6  j6,  pope  Alexander  VII.  iihied  out  another  bull, 
in  which  he  condemned  the  five  proportions  of  Janfe- 
nius. However,  the  Janfenifts  affirm,  that  thefe  pro- 
poiitions  are  not  to  be  found  in  this  book  ;  but  that 
fome  of  his  enemies  having  caufed  them  to  be  printed 
-  on  a  iheet,  inferted  them  in  the  book,  and  thereby  de- 
ceived the  pope.  At  lail  Clement  XI.  put  an  end  to  the 
difputt  by  his  conftitution  of  July  17.  1705  ;  in  which, 
after  having  recited  theconititu:ions  of  his  predecef- 
fors  in  relation  to  this  affair,  he  declares,  "That  in 
order  to  pay  a  proper  obedience  to  the  papal  conftitu- 
tions  concerning  theprcfent  queftion,  it  is  necehary  to 
receive  them  with  a  refpe&ful  lilence."  The  clergy 
of  Paris,  the  fame  year,  approved  and  accepted  this 
bull,  and  none  dared  to  oppofe  it. 

This  is  the  famous  bull  Qnigenitut,  fo  called  from 
its  beginning  with  the  words  Unigenitus  Dei  Filius, 
&c.  which  has  occafioned  fo  much  confufion  in 
France. 

JANSSENS  (Abraham),hiftory-painter,wasbornat 
Antwerp  in  1569.  He  was  contemporary  with  Rubens, 
and  alfo  his  competitor,  and  in  many  of  the  hneft  parts 
of  the  art  was  accounted  not  inferior  to  that  celebrated 
mafter.  It  is  reported,  that  having  wafted  his  time 
and  his  fubftance  by  a  life  of  diilipation  and  pic  autre, 
and  falling  into  neceflitous  circumftances,  which  he 
imputed  more  to  ill  fortune  than  to  his  own  neglect  of 
his  bulinefs,  he  grew  envious  at  the  grandeur  in  which 
Rubens  appeared,  and  impatient  at  his  merit  and  fuc- 
cefs  ;  and  with  pcevilh  infolence  challenged  him  to 
paint  a  picture  with  him  only  for  fame,  which  he  was 
willing  to  fubmit  to  impartial  judges.  But  Rubens 
rejected  thepropofal,  anfwering  with  modefty,  that  he 
freely  fubmitted  to  him,  and  the  world  would  certain- 
ly do  juftice  to  them  both. 

Sandrart,  who  had  feen  feveral  ofhis  works,  a/Tures 
us-,  that  he  not  only  gave  a  fine  roundnefs  and  relief 
to  his  figures,  but  alfo  fuch  a  warmth  and  clearnefs  to 
the  carnations,  that  they  had  all  the  look  of  real  fie fh  ; 
and  his  colouring  was  as  durable  as  it  was  beautiful, 
retaining  its  original  luftre  for  a  number  of  years.  His 
molt  capital  performance  is  faid  to  be  a  refnrrection  of 
Lazarus,  which  is  in  the  cabinet  of  the  elector  Pala- 
tine, and  is  an  object  of  admiration  to  all  who  behold 
it. 

Janssens  (Victor  Honorius),  hiftory -painter,  was 
born  at  BrufTels  in  1664,  and  was  a  difciple  of  one 
Volders,  under  whofe  direction  he  continued  for  feven 
years;  in  which  time  he  gave  many  proofs  of  a  geni- 
us far  fuperior  to  thofe  who  were  inftructed  in  the 
fame  fchool.  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  attended  particularly  to  the  works  of  Raphael ;  he 
defigned  after  the  antiques,  and  fketched  the  beauti- 
ful fcenes  around  that  city  ;  and  in  a  fhort  time  his 
paintings  rofe  in  efteem.  and  the  principal  nobility  of 
Rome  were  defirous  to  employ  him.  He  affociated 
with  Tempefta,  the  celebrated  landfcape  painter,  for 
feveral  years,  and  paintedthe  figures  in  the  works  of 
that  great  mailer  as  long  as  they  reiided  together. 
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JanfTens  cempofed  hiftorical  fubjects,  both  in  a  fmall  Jaiifleus, 
and  a  large  fize;  but  he  found  the  demand  for-  his  Jauuarius. 
fmall  pictures  fo  confiderable,  that  he  was  induced  to  * 

paint  moft  frequently  in  that  fize.  During  11  years 
he  continued  at  Rome,  which  barely  fufficcd  for  his 
finifliing  thofe  pictures  for  which  he  was  engaged  ;  nor 
could  he  have  been  even  then  at  his  liberty,  had  he  not 
limited  himfelf  to  a  number,  and  determined  not  to  un- 
dertake more — Returning  to  BrufTels,  hisperformances 
were  as  much  admired  there  as  they  had  before  been 
in  Italy ;  but  having  married,  and  gradually  become 
the  father  of  1 1  children,  he  was  compelled  to  change 
his  manner  of  painting  in  fmall,  and  to  undertake  on-  ' 
ly  thofe  of  the  large  kind,  as  being  more  lucrative, 
more  expeditious,  and  alfo  more  agreeable  to  Irs  ge- 
nius and  inclination.  He  adorned  moft  of  the  churches 
and  palaces  of  his  own  country  with  his  compofitions. 
— The  invention  of  this  artift  was  fruitful  ;  he  defign- 
ed correctly,  his  colouring  is  natural  and  pleafing,  his 
pencil  free,  and  the  airs  of  his  heads  have  beauty  and 
elegance.  As  to  the  difference  between  his  large  and 
fmall  paintings,  it  is  obferved,  that  in  correctnefs  and 
tafte  they  had  an  equal  degree  of  merit;  but  the  co- 
louring of  the  former  appears  more  raw  and  cold  than 
the  colouring  of  the  latter  ;  and  it  is  agreed,  that  for 
fmall  hiftorical  pictures,  he  was  preferable  to  all  the 
painters  of  his  time. 

Janssen  (Cornelius),  called  Joh/ifu7i,  an  eminent 
painter  of  portraits,  was  born  at  Amfterdam  (though 
in  the  Chronological  tables,  and  in  Sandrart,  it  is  im- 
properly afferted,  that  he  was  born  in  London),  and 
he  reiided  in  England  for  feveral  years  ;  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  ferviceof  king  James  I.  and  painted 
feveral  excellent  portraits  of  that  monarch,  as  alfo  of 
his  children  and  of  the  principal  nobility  of  his  court. 
He  had  not  the  freedom  of  hand,  nor  the  grace  of 
Vandyck  ;  but  in  other  refpects  he  was  accounted  his 
equal,  and  in  the  finiihiug  his  pictures  fuperior.  His 
paintings  are  ealily  diftinguiihed  by  their  fmooth,  clear, 
and  delicate  tints,  and  by  that  character  of  truth  and 
nature  with  which  they  are  ftrongly  marked.  He  ge- 
nerally painted  on  board  ;  and,  for  the  moft  part,  his 
draperies  are  black ;  probably  becaufe  the  oppofition 
of  that  tint  made  his  flelh  colours  appear  more  beauti- 
fully bright,  efpecially  in  his  female  figures.  It  is  faid 
that  he  ufed  a  quantity  of  ultra  marine  in  the  black 
colours,  as  well  as  in  his  carnations  ;  which  may  be 
one  great  caufe  of  their  preferving  their  original  luftre 
even  to  this  day.  Frequently  he  painted  in  a  fmall  fize 
in  oil,  and  often  copied  his  own  works  in  that  man- 
ner. His  fame  began  to  be  fomewhat  obfeur  ed,  on  the 
arrival  of  Vandyck  in  England  ;  and  the  civil  war 
breaking  out  fome  time  after,  induced  him  to  return 
to  his  own  country,  where  his  paintings  were  in  the 
higheft  efteem.     He  died  in  1685. 

St  JANUARIUS,  the  patron-faint  of  Naples, 
where  his  head  is  occalionally  carried  in  proceflion,  in 
order  to  flay  the  eruption  of  Vefuvius.  The  lique- 
faction of  his  blood  is  a  famous  miracle  at  Naples. 
The  faint  fuffered  martyrdom  3bout  the  end  of  the 
third  century.  When  he  was  beheaded,  a  pious  lady 
of  Naples  caught  about  an  ounce  of  his  blood,  which 
has  been  carefully  preferved  in  a  bottle  ever  lince,. 
without  having  loft  a  fingle  grain  of  its  weight.  This: 
of  itfelf,  were  it  equally  demonftrable,  might  be  con- 
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Jannarin*,  udered  «s  a  greater  miracle  than  the  circumftance  on. 
January,  which  the  Neapolitans  lay  the  whole  ftrefs,  viz.  that 
the  blood  which  has  congealed,  and  acquired  a  folid 
form  by  age,  is  no  fooner  brought  near  the  head  of 
the-faint,  than,  as  a  mark  of  veneration,  it  immediate- 
ly liquefies.  This  experiment  is  made  three  different 
times  every  year,  and  is  considered  by  the  Neapoli- 
tans as  a  miracle  of  the  firft  magnitude. 

The  fubftance  in  the  bottle,  which  is  exhibited  for 
the  blood  of  the  faint,  -has  been  fuppofed  to  be  fome- 
thiwg  naturally    folid,  but  which  melts  with  a  fmall 


degree  of  heat.     When  it  is  firft 
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cold  chapel,  it  is  in  its  natural  folid  ftate  ;  but  when 
brought  before  the  faint  by  the  prieft,  and  rubbed  be- 
tween his  warm  hands,  and  breathed  upon  for  fome 
time,  it  melts ;  and  this  is  the  whole  myftery.  But 
*  Travels  in  Dr  Moore*,  though  he  confeffes  himfelf  unable  to  ex- 
Italy,xo\.  ii.  plain  on  what  principle  the  liquefaction  depends,  is 
P-  279*  convinced  that  it  muft  be  fomething  different  from 
this:  "  For  he  had  it  (he  informs  us)  from  the  moft 
fatisfactory  authority,  from  thofe  who  had  opportuni- 
ties of  knowing,  and  who  believe  no  more  in  the  mi« 
rack  than  the  StauncheSt  Proteftant,  that  this  con- 
gealed mafs  has  fo'metimes  been  found  in  a  liquid  ftate 
in  cold  weather,  before  it  was  touched  by  the  prieft, 
or  brought  near  the  head  of  the  faint;  and  that  on 
other  occalions,  it  has  remained  folid  when  brought 
before  him,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  prieft 
to  melt  it.  When  this  happens,  the  fnperftitious, 
which,  at  a  very  moderate  calculation,  comprehends 
99  in  100  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  are  thrown 
into  the  utmoft  confirmation,  and  are  fometimes 
wrought  up  by  their  fears  into  a  ftate  of  mind  which 
is  highly  dangerous  both  to  their  civil  and  ccclefiaftical 
governors.  It  is  true,  that  this  happens  but  feldom  : 
for  in  general,  the  fubftance  in  the  phial,  whatever  it 
may  be,  isin  a  folid  form  in  the  chapel,  and  becomes  li- 
quid when  brought  before  the  faint :  but  as  this  is  not 
always  the  cafe,  it  affords  reafon  to  believe,  that  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  cafe  when  this  miracle  or 
trick,  call  it  which  you  pleafc,  was  firft  exhibited,  the 
principle  on  which  it  depends  has  fomehow  or  other 
been  loft,  and  is  not  now  underftood  fully  even  by  the 
priefts  themfelves  ;  or  elfe  they  are  not  now  fo  expert 
as  formerly,  in  preparing  the  fubftance  which  repre- 
sents the  faint's  blood,  fo  as  to  make  it  remain  folid 
when  it  ought,  and  liquefy  the  inftant  it  is  required." 
For  the  principle  on  which  this  pretended  miracle  is 
performed,  or  the  compofition  by  which  it  is  or  may 
be  performed,  fee  Chemistry,  n°  800. 

The  head  and  blood  of  the  faint  are  kept  in  a  kind 
«f  prefs,  with  folding  doors  of  filver,  in  the  chapel  of 
St  Januarius  belonging  to  the  cathedral  church.  The 
real  head  is  probably  not  fo  frefh,  and  well  preferved, 
as  the  blood.  On  that  account,  it  is  notexpofed  to 
the  eyes  of  the  public  ;  "but  is  inclofed  in  a  large  filver 
buft,  gilt  and  enriched  with  jewels  of  high  value.  This 
being  what  appears  to  the  people,  their  idea  of  the 
faint's  features  and  complexion  are  taken  entirely  from 
the  bull. — The  blood  is  kept  in  a  fmall  repoiitory  by 
itfelf. 

JANUARY,  the  name  of  the  firft  month  of  the 
year,  according  to  the  computation  now  ufed  in  the 
weft.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  Januarius, 
a  name  given  to  it  by  the  Romans  from  Janus,  one  of 
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their  divinities,  to  whom  they  attributed  two  faces,   January, 
becaufe  ou  the  one  lide  the  firSt  day  of  January  looked     Janua. 
towards  the  new  year,  and  on  the  other  towards  tire 
old  one.     The  word  Januarius  may  alfo    be  derived 
from  janua  <(  gate;"  in  regard  this  month  being  the 
firft,  is,  as  it  were,  the  gate  of  the  year. 

January  and  February  were  introduced  into  the  year 
by  Nuraa  Pompilius  ;  Romulus's  year  beginning  in  the 
month  of  March. — The  kalends,  or  firft  day  of  this 
month,  was  under  the  protection  of  Juno,  and  in  a 
peculiar  manner  confecrated  to  Janus  by  an  offering 
of  a  cake  made  of  new  meal  and  new  fait,  with  new' 
frankincenfe  and  new  wine.  On  the  firft  day  of  Ja- 
nuary a  beginning  was  made  of  every  intended  work, 
the  conluls  elect;  took  poffeifion  of  their  office,  who, 
with  the  flamens,  offered  facrinces  and  prayers  for  the 
profperity  of  the  empire.  On  this  day  all  animofities 
were  fufpended,  and  friends  gave  and  received  new 
yeaf's  gifts,  called  Strenx.  On  this  day  too  the  Ro- 
mans above  all  things  took  care  to  be  merry  and  divert 
themfelves,  and  oftentimes  fucha  fcene  ofdrunkennefs; 
was  exhibited,  that  they  might  with  propriety  enough 
have  diftiuguifhed  it  with  the  name  of  Ail-fools  day.' 

The  Christians  heretofore  fafted  on  the  firft  day  of 
January,  by  way  of  oppolHon  to  the  fuperftitions  and 
debaucheries  of  the  heathens. 

JANUS,  in  heathen  worfhip,  the  firft  king  of  Italy, 
who,  it  is  faid,  received  Saturn  into  his  dominions, 
after  his  being  driven  from  Arcadia  by  Jupiter.  He  tem- 
pered the  manners  of  his  fubjeefs,  and  taught  them  ci- 
vility ;  and  from  him  they  learned  to  improve  die  vine, 
to  fow  corn,  and  to  make  bread.  After  his  death,  he 
was  adored  as  a  god. 

This  deity  was  thought  to  prefide  over  all  new  un- 
dertakings. Hence,  in  all  facrifices,  the  firft  libations 
of  wine  and  wheat  were  offered  to  Janus,  all  prayers 
prefaced  with  a  Ihort  addrefs  to  him  ;  and  the  firft 
month  of  the  year  was  dedicated  to  and  named  from 
him.     See  January. 

Janus  was  reprcfented  with  two  faces,  cither  to  de- 
note his  prudence,  or  that  he  views  at  once  the  pnft 
and  approaching  years  :  he  had  a  fceptre  in  his  right 
hand,  and  a  key  in  his  left  to  fignify  his  extenfive  au- 
thority and  his  invention   of  locks. 

Though  this  is  properly  a  Roman  deity,  the  abbe  la 
Pluche  represents  it  as  derived  from  the  Egyptians, 
who  made  known  the  rifingof  the  dog-ftar,  which  o- 
pened  their  folar  year,  with  an  image  with  a  key  in 
its  hand,  and  two  faces,  one  old  and  the  other  young, 
to  typify  the  old  and  new  year. 

Tcv/pU  tf  J asus,  in  ancient  hiftory,  a  fquare  build- 
ing at  Rome  (as  fome  Say)  of  entire  brafs,  erected  by 
Romulus,  and  fo  large  as  to  contain  a  ftatue  of  Janus 
five  feet  high,  with  brazen  gates  on  each  lide,  which 
were  always  kept  open  in  time  of  war,  and  fliut  in  time 
of  peace.  But  the  Romans  were  fo  much  engaged  in 
war,  that  this  temple  was  fhut  only  twice  from  the 
foundation  of  Rome  till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  fix 
limes  afterwards.  It  was  firft  fhut  during  the  long  reign 
of  Numa  who  instituted  this  ceremony.  2.  In  the 
year  of  the  city  519,  after  the  end  of  the  firft  Punic 
war.  3.  By  Auguftus  after  the  battle  of  Acfium,  in 
the  year  of  Rome  725.  4.  On  Augustus's  return  from 
the  war  which  he  had  againftthe  Cantabrians  in  Spain, 
jirthe  year  of  Rome  729.  5.  Uader  thefa-me  emperor,  in 
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744,  about  five  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift,  when 
there  was  a  general  peace  throughout  the  whole  Ro- 
'  man  empire,  which  lafled  12  years.  6.  Under  Nero, 
811.  7.  Under  Vcfpafian,  824.  8.  Under  Conftan- 
tius,  when,  upon  Magnentius's  death,  he  was  left 
fole  poffeffor  of  the  empire,  1105.  Some  difpute  the 
authority  on  which  it  is  faid  to  have  been  (but  by  Con- 
itantius,  and  fay  that  the  hit  time  of  its  being  Ihnt 
was  under  Gordian,  about  the  year  of  Rome  994. 
Virgil  gives  us  a  noble  defcription  of  this  cuftom, 
JEn.  lib.  iti.  ver.  607,  &c.  The  origin  of  this  cuftom 
is  not  certainly  known. 

Janus  was  alfo  the  name  of  aftreet  in  Rome,  inha- 
bited for  the  molt  part  by  bankers  and  ufurers.  It  was 
fo  called  from  two  ftatues  of  Janus  which  were  erect- 
ed there,  one  at  the  top,  the  other  at  the  bottom,  of 
the  ftreet.  The  top  of  the  ftreet  was  therefore  called 
Janus  Suwmus,  the  bottom  Janus  Imus,  and  the  mid- 
dle Janus  Medius.     Hence  Horace,  lib.  i.  Epift.  1. 

Hac  Janus  fo  ramus  ab  imo  perdocet. 

and  Sat.  3.  Lib.  2. Pojiqtiam 

omnis  res  mea  Jarium 

Ad  mediam  fratta  eft. 

JAPAN,  a  general  name  for  a  great  number  of 
iflands  lying  between  the  eaftern  coall  of  Alia  and  the 
weftern  coaft  of  America,  and  which  altogether  form 
a  large  and  potent  empire.  They  extend  from  the  30th 
to  the  41ft  degree  of  latitude,  and  from  the  130th  to 
the  147-th  of  ealt  longitude. 

Were  South  and  North  Britain  divided  by  an  arm 
of  the  fea,  Japan  might  be  molt  aptly  compared  to 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with  their  refpective 
fmaller  iflands,  peninfulas,  bays,  channels,  &c.  all 
under  the  fame  monarch. 

The  Europeans  call  the  empire  Japan  ■,  but  the  in- 
habitants Niphon,  from  the  greateft  ifland  belonging 
to  it ;  and  the  Chinefe  Cipher/,  probably  on  account  of 
its  eaftern  firuation  ;  thefe  names  fignifying,  in  both 
languages,  the  Bafis  or  Foundation  of  the  Sun.  It  was 
firft  dilcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  about  the  year  of 
Chrift  1542. 

Moftof  the  iflands  which  compofe  it  are  furrounded 
with  fuch  high  craggy  mountains,  and  fuch  fhallow 
andboifterous  feas,  that  fidlingabout  them  is  extreme- 
ly dangerous ;  and  the  creeks  and  bays  are  choaked 
up  with  fuch  rocks,  Ihelves,  and  fands,  that  it  looks 
as  if  Providence  had  deligned  it  to  be  a  kind  of  little 
world  by  itfelf.    Thefe  feas  have  likewife  many  dan- 
gerous whirlpools,  which  are  very  difficult  to  pafs  at 
low  water,  and  will  fuck  in  and  fwallow  up  the  largeft 
vefTels,  and  all  that  comes  within  the  reach  of  their 
vortex,  daihing  them  againftthe  rocks  at  the  bottom: 
infomuch  that  fome  of  them  are  never  feenagain,  and 
others  thrown  upon  the  furface  at  fome  miles  diftance. 
Some  of  thefe  whirlpools  alfo  make  a  noife  terrible  to 
hear. 

The  Chinefe  pretend  that  the  Japan  iflands  were 
firft  peopled  by  theinfelves  :  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  original  inhabitants  were  a  mixture  of  differ- 
ent nations,  driven  thither  by  thofe  tempeftuousfeas, 
and  at  different  times. 

As  thefe  iflands  lie  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  climates, 
they  would  be  much  hotter  in  fummerthan  Eugland, 
were  not  the  heats  refreihed  by  the  winds  which  con- 
tinually blow  from  the  fea  around  them,  and  to  which 
they  are  much  expofed  by  the  height  of  their  fitua- 
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tion:  this  circumflance,  however,  not  only  renders  Japan, 
their  winters  exceffively  cold, but  the  feafons  more  in-  * — "* — 
conftant.  They  have  great  falls  of  fnow  in  winter, 
which  are  commonly  followed  by  hard  frolts.  The 
rains  in  fummer  arc  very  violent,  efpecially  in  the 
months  of  June  and  July,  which  on  that  account  arc 
csWc^fot-foki,  or  water-months.  The  country  is  al* 
fo  much  fubject  to  dreadful  thunders  and  lightnings, 
as  well  as  ltorms  and  hurricanes,  which  frequently  do 
a  great  deal  of  damage. 

The  foil,  though  naturally  barren  and  mountainous, 
by  the  indufiry  of  the  inhabitants,  net  only  fupplie3 
them  with  every  neceffary  of  life,  but  alfo  furnifnes 
ether  countries  with  them  ;  producing,  btfides  corn, 
the  fineft  and  whiieft  rice  and  other  grains,  with  a 
great  variety  of  fruits,  and  vail  numbers  of  cattle  of 
all  forts.  Befides  rice,  and  a  fort  of  wheat  and  bar- 
ley, with  two  forts  of  beans,  they  have  Indian  wheat, 
millet,  and  feveral  other  kinds  in  great  abundance. 
Their  feas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  abound  with  fifh  ;  and 
their  mountains,  woods,  andforefts,  are  well  flocked 
with  horfes,  elephants,  deer,  oxen,  buffaloes,  fheep, 
hogs,  and  other  ufeful  animals.  Some  of  their  moun- 
tains alfo  are  enriched  with  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and 
copper  exquiiitely  fine,  befides  tin,  lead,  iron,  and 
various  other  minerals  and  foflils;  whilft  others  abound 
with  feveral  forts  of  marble  and  precious  (tones.  Of 
thefe  mountains,  fome  may  be  juftly  ranked  among 
the  natural  rarities  of  this  country  ;  one,  in  particu- 
lar, in  the  great  ifland  of  Niphon,  is  of  fuch  prodi- 
gious height  as  to  be  eafily  feen  forty  leagues  off  at 
fea,  though  its  diftance  from  the  fhore  is  about  eigh- 
teen. Someauthors  think  it  exceeds  the  famous  Peak 
of  Teneriffe  ;  but  it  may  rather  be  called  a  clufter  or 
group  of  mountains,  among  which  are  no  lefs  than 
eight  dreadful  volcanoes,  burning  with  incredible  fu- 
ry, and  often  laying  wafte  the  country  round  about 
them  :  but,  to  make  fome  amends,  they  afford  great 
variety  of  medicinal  waters,  of  different  degrees  of 
heat ;  one  of  thefe,  mentioned  by  Varenius,  is  faid  to 
be  as  hot  as  burning  oil,  and  to  fcorch  and  eonfume 
every  thing  thrown  into  it. 

The  many  brooks  and  rivers  that  have  their  fources 
among  the  mountains,  form  a  great  number  of  delight- 
ful cafcades,  as  well  as  fome  dreadful  cataracts.  A- 
mong  the  great  variety  of  trees  in  the  fore  lis  here, 
the  cedars  exceed  all  of  that  kind  through  India,  for 
ftraightnefs,  height,  and  beauty.  They  abound  in 
moft  of  the  iflands,  efpecially  the  largeft. 

Their  feas,  beiides  fifli,  furnifh  them  with  great 
quantities  of  red  and  white  coral,  and  fome  pearls  of 
great  value,  befides  a  variety  of  fca-plants  and  (hells  ; 
which  lad  are  not  inferior  to  thofe  that  are  brought 
from  Amboyna,the  Molucca  and  other  eaftcrly  iflands. 

The  vaft  quantity  of  fulphur  with  which  moft  of 
the  Japan  iflands  abound,  makes  them  fubject  to  fre- 
quent and  dreadful  earthquakes.  The  inhabitants  are 
fo  acenftomed  to  them,  that  they  are  fcarcely  alarmed 
at  any,  unlefs  they  chance  \<  be  very  terrible  indeed, 
and  lay  whole  towns  in  ruins,  which  very  often  proves 
the  cafe.  On  thefe  occafions,  they  have  recourfe  to 
extraordinary  facrifices,  and  aels  of  worfhip,  to  their 
deities  or  demons,  according  to  the  different  notions 
of  each  feet,  and  fometimes  even  proceed  to  offer  hu- 
man victims  :  but  in  this  cafe  they  only  take  fome  of 
the  vileft  and  moft  abandoned  fellows  they  can  meet 
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Japan,     with,  bccanfc  they  are  only  facrificcd  to  tire  malevo-  their  converts  a  perfection  which  hath  not  its  parallel 

— * '  lent  deities.  in  hiftory,whereby  the  religion  they  preached,  and  all 

The  religion  throughout  Japan,  it  is  well  known,  is  thofe  that  profeffed  it,  were  in  a  few  years  time  entirely 

Pagan,  fplit  into  feveral  feds,  who  live  together  in  the  exterminated." — The  fathers  had  made  aprogrefsfo 

greateft  harmony.  Every  feci:  has  its  own  temples  and  great,  that  the  princes  of  Bungu,  Arima,  and  Omura, 

priefts.  The  fpiritual  emperor  the  Dairo,  is  the  chief  who  had  been  baptized,  "fent,  in  the  year  1582, fome 

of  their  religion.     They  acknowledge  and  honour  a  of  their  neareft  relations,  with  letters  and  prefents,  to 

Supreme  Being.     The  author  of  this  relation   (Dr  pay  homage  to  the  then  pope, Gregory  XIII. and  toaf- 


Thunberg)  faw  two  temples  of  the  God  of  gods  of  a 
majeftic  height.  The  idol  that  reprefented  this  god 
was  of  gilded  wood,  and  of  fo  prodigious  a  fize,  that 
upon  his  hand*  fix  perfons  might  fit  in  the  Japanefe 
fafhion  ;  his  moulders  were  five  toifes  broad.    Inthe 


fure  his  holinefs  of  their  filial  fubmiflion  to  the  church ; 
an  account  of  which  moft  celebrated  embaffy  hath  been 
given  in  the  works  of  that  incomparable  hiftorian 
Thaunus, and  by  many  other  RomanCatholic  writers." 
But  notwithstanding  this  pleafing  profpect,  the  em- 


other  temple,  the  infinite  power  «f  this  god  was  re-  peror,  anno  1586,  ifTued  proclamations  for  the  fuppref- 
prefented  by  little  gods  to  the  number  of  33,333,  all  {ion  of  the  religion,  and  the  perfecution  began.  This, 
fUnding  round  the  great  idol  that  reprefented  God.     however,  at  firlt  had  not  that  effect  which  the  govern- 


The  priefls,  who  are  numerous  in  every  temple,  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  clean  the  pavement,  light  the 
lamps,  and  drefs  the  idol  with  flowers.  The  temples 
are  open  to  everybody,  even  to  the  Hollanders  ;  and 
in  cafe  they  are  in  want  of  a  lodging  in  the  fuburbs, 
when  they  go  to  the  court  of  Jeddo,  they  are  entertain- 
ed with  hofpitality  in  thefe  temples. 


ment  expected  ;  for  tho',  according  to  the  letters  of 
the  Jefuits,  20,570  perfons  fuffered  death  for  the  faith 
ofChrift  in  the  year  1590  only,  yet  in  1591  and  1592, 
when  all  the  churches  were  actually  fhut  up,  they  made 
12,000  new  converts.  The  bufinefs  was  finally  con- 
cluded by  the  maflacre  at  Simabara,  about  the  year 
1640.     The  reafons  of  the  emperor's  proclamations, 


Chriflianity,  if  Popery  deferves  that  name,  had  once  making  it  death  to  embrace  the  religion,  were  as  fol- 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  this  country,  in  confe-  lows  :  1 .  The  newreligion  occafioned  confiderable  al- 
quence  of  a  million  conducted  by  the  Portuguefe  and  terationsin  the  Japanefe  church,  and  was  prejudicial 
Spanifh  Jefuits;  amongft  whom  the  famous  faint  in  the  higheft  degree  to  the  heathen  clergy.  2.  It  was 
Francis  Xavier  was  employed,  but  foon  relinquifhed  feared  the  innovation  in  religion  might  be  attended 
the  fervice.  There  were  alfo  fome  Francifcan  friars  with  fatal  confequences  even  in  regard  to  the  fick;  but 
of  Spain  engaged  at  lad.  The  Jefuits  and  friars  were  what  more  immediately  gave  rife  to  them  was,  as  the 
fupplied  from  Goa,  Macao,  and  the  Manilhas.  At  firft  Japanefe  of  credit  confefledto  Dr  Kempfer,  pride  and 
the  undertaking  proceeded  with  the  moft;  rapid  fue-  covetoufnefs  ;  pride  among  the  great  ones,  and  cove- 
cefs,  but  ended  at  laft  in  the  moft;  tragical  manner,  all  toufnefs  in  people  of  lefs  note  ;  the  fpiritual  fathers 
owing  to  the  pride  and  haughtinefs,  the  mifconduct,  aiming  not  only  at  the  falvation  of  their  fouls,  but  hav- 
rapacity,  and  fenfelefs  extravagant  confpiracy  of  the  ing  an  eye  alfo  to  their  money  and  lands,  and  the  mer- 
fathers  againft  the  ftate.  This  folly  and  madnefs  pro-  chants  difpoling  of  their  goods  in  the  moft  ufarious  and 
duced  a  perfecution  of  40  years  duration,  terminated  unreafonable  manner.  To  confine  ourfelves  to  the  der- 
by a  moft  horrible  and  bloody  maflacre,  not  to  be  pa-  gyhere:  they  <  thought  it  beneath  their  dignity  towalk 
ralleled  inhiftory.  After  this  the  Portuguefe,  aslike-  on  foot  any  longer  ;  nothing  would  ferve  them  but  they 
wife  the  Chriftian  religion,  were  totally  expelled  the  muft  be  carried  about  in  {lately  chairs,  mimicking  the 
country,  and  the  moft  effectual  means  taken  for  pre-  pomp  of  the  pope  and  his  cardinals  at  Rome.  They  not 
venting  their  return.  The  natives  are  for  this  pur-  only  put  themfelves  on  an  equal  foot  with  the  greateft; 
pofe  prohibited  from  going  out  of  the  country  ;  and  all  men  of  the  empire, but.fwelled  with  ecclefiaftical  pride, 


foreigners  are  excluded  from  an  open  and  free  trade  ; 
for  as  to  the  Dutch  and  Chinefe, under  which  laft  name 
fome  other  eaftern  nations  go  thither,  they  are  flint  up 
whilft  they  remain  there,  and  a  moft  ftrict  watch  is  fet 


fancied  that  even  a  fuperior  rank  was  nothing  but  their 
due.  It  one  day  happened,  that  a  Portuguefe  bifhop 
met  upon  the  road  one  of  thecounfellors  of  ftateonhis 
way  to  court.    The  haughty  prelate  would  not  order 


upon  them,  infomuch  that  they  are  no  better  than  pri-  his  chaife  to  be  flopped,  in  order  to  alight  and  to  pay 

foners;  and  the  Dutch,  it  is  faid,  to  obtain  a  privilege  his refpects  to  this  great  man,  as  is  ufual  in  that  coun- 

even  fo  far,  declared  themfelves  to  beiiQ  Chriftians,but  try,  but,  without  taking  any  notice  of  him,  nay  indeed 

D?tfc/>/«tf;/.Thiscalumny,however,DrKempferhasen-  without  fliowinghim  fo  much  as  common  marks  of  ci- 

deavouredtowipeoff.but  not  altogether  to  fatisfaction.  vility,  he  very  contemptuoufly  bid  his  men  carry  him 

It  was  about  the  year  of  Chrift  1549,   °r  fix  years  by.  The  great  man,  exafperated  at  fofignal  an  affront, 

after  the  firft  difcovery,  that  the  fathers  of  the  fociety  thenceforward  bore  a  mortal  hatred  to  thePortuguefe, 


arrived  there,  being  in  duced  by  the  favourable  repre- 
fentations  of  a  young  Japanefe  who  had  fled  to  Goa. 
Till  the  year  1625,  or  near  1630,  the  Chriftian  religi- 
on fpread  thro'  moft  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
many  of  the  princes  and  lords  openly  embracing  it  ; 


and  in  the  height  of  hisjuft  refentment,made  his  com- 
plaint to  the  emperor  himfelf,  with  fuch  an  odious  pic- 
ture of  the  infolence,  pride,  and  vanity  of  this  nation, 
as  he  expected  could  not  but  raife  the  emperor's  ntmoft 
indignation.'  This  happened  in  1566.  The  next  year 


and  "  there  was  very  good  reafon  to  hope,  that  within  the  perfecution  began  anew,and  26  perfons, of  the  num- 

a  ftiort  compafsof  time  the  whole  empire  would  have  ber  whereof  were  2  foreign  Jefuits,  and  feveral  other 

been  converted  to  the  faith  of  our  Saviour,  had  not  the  fathers  of  the  Francifcan  order,  were  executed  on  the 

ambitious  views,  and  the  impatient  endeavours  of  the  crofs.    The  emperor  Jiojas  had  ufurped  the  crown  on 

fathers  to  reap  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  fpiritual  his  pupil  Tidajori,  who,  as  likewife  the  greater  part  of 

fruits  of  their  care  and  labour,  fo  provoked  the  fupreme  his  court  and  party,  had  been  either  Chriftians  them- 

majeftyof  the  empire  as  to  raifeagainit  themfelves  and  felves,  or  at  leaft  very  favourably  inclined  to  that  reli- 
gion i 
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Japan,    gion,  fo  that  reafons  of  ftate  mightily  co-Operated  to 
forward  the  perfecution. 

Some  Francifcan  friars,  whom  the  governor  of  the 
Manilhas  had  fent  as  his  ainbafladors  to  the  emperor  of 
Japan,  were  guihy  at  this  time  of  a  molt  imprudent 
ftep:  they,  during  the  whole  time  of  their  abode  in  the 
country,  preached  openly  in  theftreets  of  Macao  where 
they  refided  ;  and  of  their  own  accord  built  a  church, 
contrary  to  the  imperial  commands,  and  contrary  to  the 
advice  and  earneft  foliciutions  of  the  Jefuits. 

Some  time  after,  a  difcovery  of  a  dangerous  confpi- 
racy,  which  the  fathers,  and  the  yet  remaining  adhe- 
rents of  their  religion,  entered  into  againft  the  perfon 
of  the  emperor,  as  a  heathen  prince,  put  a  finilhiiig 
ftroke  to  the  affair,  and  haftened  the  fentence  which 
waspronounced  foon  after,  that  thePortuguefeJhould for 
ever  be  banijheclthe  ev/peror's  dtminions  ;for  tillthen  the 
flate  feemed  defirous  to  fpare  the  merchants  and  fecular 
perfons,  for  thepurpofe  of  continuing  trade  and  com- 
merce with  then,  which  was  looked  upon  as  an  affair 
independent  of  religion.    The  affair  of  the  confpiracy 
was  as  follows  :  the  Dutch  had  had  an  eye  to  the  trade 
of  Japan  before  1600,  and  in  161 1  had  liberty  of  a 
free  commerce  granted  them  by  the  imperial  letters 
patent,  and  had  actually  a  factory  at  Firando.     The 
Dutch  were  then  at  war  with  Spain,  which  was  then 
fovereign  of  the  Portuguefe  dominions  ;  fo  that  it  was 
natural  for  them  to  be  trying  tofupplant  them.  ThePor- 
tuguefe,  on  their  part,  made  ufe  of  all  malicious  in- 
ventions to  blacken  their  characters,  calling  them  re- 
bels and  pirates,  whence  it  was  natural  for  the  Dutch 
to  endeavour  to  clear,  and  even  to  revenge  themfelves. 
Now  they  ««  took  an  homeward-bound  Portuguefe  fhip 
near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  board  of  which  they 
found  fome  traiterous  letters  to  the  king  of  Portugal, 
written  by  one  captain  Mero,  who  was  chief  of  the 
Portuguefe  in  Japan,  himfelf  a  Japanefe  by  birth,  and 
a  great  zealot  for  the  chriltian  religion.     The  Dutch 
took  fpecial  care  to  deliver  the  faid  letters  to  their  pro- 
tector the  prince  of  Firando,  who  communicated  them 
without  lofs  of  time  to  the  governor  of  Nagafaki,  a 
great  friend  to  the  Portuguefe.   Captain  Moro  having 
been  taken  up,  boldly,  and  with  great  affurance,  denied 
the  fact,  and  fo  did  all  the  Portuguefe  then  at  Nagafa- 
ki. However,  neither  the  governor's  favour,  nor  their 
conftant  denial,  were  able  to  clear  them,  and  to  keep  off 
the  cloud  which  was  ready  to  break  over  their  heads. 
Hand  and  feal  convinced  them  ;  the  letter  was  fent  up 
to  court,  and  captain  Moro  fentenced  to  be  burnt  alive 
on  a  pale,  which  was  executed  accordingly.   This  let- 
ter laid  open  the  whole  plot  which  the  Japanefe  chri- 
ftians,  in  conjunction  with  the  Portuguefe,  had  laid 
againft  the  emperor's  life  and  throne  ;  the  want  they 
flood  iu  of  fhips  and  foldiers, which  were  promifed  them 
from  Portugal ;  the  names  of  the  Japanefe  princes  con- 
cerned in  the  confpiracy  ;  and  laftly,  to  crown  all,  the 
expectation  of  the  papal  blefling.  This  difcovery  made 
by  the  Dutch  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  another  let- 
ter written  by  the  faid  captain  Moro  to  the  Portu- 
guefe government  at  Macao,  which  was  intercepted 
and  brought  to  Japan  by  a.  Japanefe  fhip." 

Confidering  this,  and  the  fufpicions  which  the  court 
had  then  already  conceived  againft  the  Portuguefe,  it 
was  no  difficult  mat  ter  thoroughly  to  ruin  the  little  cre- 
dit and  favour  they  had  as  yet  been  able  to  preferve  j 


and  the  rather,  fince  the  flrict  imperial  orders  notwith-  Japan- 
ftanding,  they  did  not  leave  off  privately  to  bring  over  s""—^ — 
more  ecclefiaftics.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1637,  an 
imperial  proclamation  was  fent  to  the  governors  of  Na- 
gafaki, with  orders  to  fee  it  put  in  execution.  It  was 
then  the  empire  of  Japan  was  fliut  for  ever  both  to  fo- 
reigners and  natives. 

Now,  although  the  governors  of  Nagafaki,  on  receipt 
of  thefe  commands,  took  care  they  fhould  be  obeyed, 
yet  the  directors  of  the  Portuguefe  trade  maintained 
themfelves  in  Japan  two  yearslonger,  hoping  to  obtain 
leave  to  flay  in  the  illand  of  Defima,  and  there  to  con- 
tinue their  trade.  But  they  found  themfelves  at  laft 
wholly  difappointed  ;  for  the  emperor  was  refolved  to 
get  rid  of  them  ;  and  on  affurance  given  him  by  the 
Dutch  Eaft-  India  company  that  they  would  fupply  for 
the  future  what  commodities  had  been  imported  by  the 
Portuguefe,  he  declared  the  Portuguefe  and  the  Cafti- 
lians,  and  whoever  belonged  to  them,  enemies  of  the 
empire,  forbidding  the  importation  of  even  the  goods 
of  their  country,  Spanifh  wines  only  excepted,  for  the 
ufe  of  the  court.  And  thus  the  Portuguefe  loft  their 
profitable  trade  and  commerce  with  Japan,  and  were 
totally  expelled  the  coeintry  before  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1639  or  1640 ;  and  thus  ended  the fruitlefspopifli 
miffion  in  this  empire,  for  the  Portuguefe  have  never 
been  able  to  reftore  themfelves  ;  and  the  Dutch  have 
it  not  in  their  power  to  do  any  one  thing  in  favour  of 
religion,  were  they  fo  inclined  ;  but,  as  it  appears, 
they  are  very  indifferent  as  to  that,  and  are  in  but  lit- 
tle credit  with  the  Japanefe. 

According  to  Dr  Thunberg's  refearches,  the  Japa- 
nefe have  never  been  fubdued  by  any  foreign  power, 
not  even  in  the  moft  remote  periods  ;  their  chronicles 
contain  fuch  accounts  of  their  valour,  as  one  would  ra- 
ther incline  to  confider  as  fabulous  inventions  than  ac- 
tual occurrences,  if  later  ages  had  not  furniflied  equal- 
ly ftriking  proofs  of  it.  When  the  Tartars,  for  thefirfl 
time  in  799,  had  over-run  part  of  Japan,  and  when,  af- 
ter a  conliderable  time  had  elapfed,  their  fleet  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  a  violent  florin  in  the  courfc  of  a  fingle 
night,  the  Japanefe  general  attacked,  and  fo  totally  de- 
feated his  numerous  and  brave  enemies,that  not  a  fingle 
perfon  furvived  to  return  and  carry  the  tidings  of  fuch 
an  unparalleled  defeat.  In  like  manner,  when  the  Ja- 
panefe were  again, in  1 28 1, invaded  by  the  warlikeTar- 
ters,tothe  number  of  240,000 fighting  men, they  gain- 
ed a  victory  equally  complete.  The  extirpation  of  the 
Portuguefe,  and  with  them  of  the  chriftian  religion, 
towards  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  fo  complete,  that  fcarce  a  veftige  can 
now  be  difcerned  of  its  ever  having  exifted  there. 

With  refpect  to  the  government  of  thefe  iflands,  it 
is  and  has  been  for  a  long  time  monarchical ;  though 
formerly  it  feems  to  have  been  fplitinto  a  great  num- 
ber of  petty  kingdoms,  which  were  at  length  all  fwal- 
lowed  by  one.  The  imperial  dignity  had  been  en- 
joyed, for  a  confiderable  rime  before  the  year  1500, 
by  a  regular  fucceflion  of  princes,  under  the  title  of 
dairos,  a  name  fuppoftd  to  have  been  derived  from 
Dairo  the  head  of  that  family.  Soon  after  that 
epoch,  fuch  a  dreadful  civil  war  broke  out,  and  lafted 
fo  many  years,  that  the  empire  was  quite  ruined.  Du- 
ring thefe  diftraction-s  and  confufions,  a  common  fol- 
dier,  by  name  Tayckoy,  a  perfon  of  obfetire  birth, 
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Japan,     but  of  an  entcrprifing  genius,  found  means  to  raife 
himfelf  to  the  imperial  dignity  ;  having  in  little  more 
than  three  years  time,  by  an  uncommon  (hare  of  good 
fortune,  fubdued  all  his  competitors  and  opponents, 
and  reduced  all  their  cities  and  caftles.     The  dairo, 
not  being  in  a  condition   to  obftruct  or  put  a  flop 
to  his  progreis,  was  forced  to  fubmit  to  his  terms  ; 
and  might  peihaps  have  been  condemned  to  much 
harder,  had  not  Tayckoy  been  apprehenlivc  left  his 
foldiers,  who  ftill  revered  their  ancient  natural   mo- 
narch, mould  have  revolted  in  his  favour.    To  prevent 
this,  he  granted  him  the fupreme  power  in  allrciigious 
matters,  with  great  privileges,  honours,  and  revenues 
annexed  to  it ;  whilft  himfelf  remained  inverted  with 
the  whole  civil  and  military  power,  and  was  acknow- 
ledged and  proclaimed  king  of  Japan.   This  great  re- 
volution happened  in  15x7,  and  Tayckoy  reigned  fe- 
veral  years  with  great  wifdom  and  tranquillity  ;  during 
which  he  made  many  wholefomelaws  and  regulations, 
which  ftill  fubfift,  and  are  much  admired  to  this  day. 
At  his  death,  he  kft  the  crown  to  his  fon  Tayckof- 
fama,  then  a  minor  ;  but  the  treacherous  prince  under 
whofe  guardianfhip  he  was  left  deprived  him  of  his 
life  before  he  came  of  age.     By  this  murder,  the 
crown  raffed  to  the  family  of  Jejaffama,  in  which  it 
ftill  continues.   Tayckoy  and  his  fucceffors  have  con- 
tented them  elves  with  the  title  of  cubo,  which,  under 
the  dairos,  was  that  of  prime  miniiter,  whofe  office  is 
now  fuppreffed ;  fo  that  the  cubo,  in  alt  fecular  con- 
cerns, is  quite  as  abfolute  and  defpotic,  and  has  as 
exteniive  a  power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all  his 
fuhjects,  from  the  petty  kings  down  to  the  loweft  per- 
fons,  as  ever  the  dairos  had.     The  dairo  refutes  con- 
ftantly  at  Meaco,  and  the  cubo  at  Jeddo. 

The  inhabitants  of  Japan  are  well- grown,  agile,  and 
active,  and  at  the  fame  time  ftout  limbed,  though  they 
do  not  equal  in  flrength  the  northern  inhabitants  of 
Europe.  The  colour  of  the  face  is  commonly  yellow  ; 
which  fometimes  varies  to  brown,  and  fometimes  to 
white.  The  inferior  fort, who  during  their  work  in  fum- 
mer  have  often  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  naked,  are 
fun-burnt  and  browner  ;  women  of  diftinction,  who  ne- 
ver go  uncovered  into  the  open  air,  are  perfectly  white. 

The  national  character  confifis  in  intelligence  and 
prudence,  franknefs,  obedience,  and  politenefs,  good- 
nature and  civility,  curioiity,  iuduftry,  and  dexterity, 
economy  and  fobriety,  hardint-fs,  cleanlinefs,  juftice, 
and  uprightinfs,  honefty  aud  fidelity  ;  in  being  alfo 
miuruftful,  fuperftitkus,  haughty,  refentful,  brave, 
and  invincible. 

In  all  its  transitions,  the  nation  Ihows  great  intel- 
ligence, and  can  by  no  means  be  numbered  among  the 
lavage  and  uncivilized,  but  rather  is  to  be  placed  a- 
mongthepoliihcd.  Their  prefent  mode  of  government, 
admirable  fkiil  in  agriculture,  fparing  mode  of  life, 
way  of  trading  with  foreigners,  manufactures,  &c, 
afford  convincing  proofs  of  their  cunning,  firmnefs, 
and  intrepid  courage.  Here  there  are  no  appearances 
of  that  vanity  fo  common  among  the  Afiatics  and  A- 
fricans,ofadorningtbemfelves  with  fliells,  glafs-beads 
and  polifhed  metal  plates  :  neither  are  they  fond  of 
the  uftlefs  European  ornaments  of  gold  and  filvcr  lace, 
jewels,  &c.  but  are  careful  to  provide  themfelves  from 
the  productions  of  their  own  country  with  n?at  cloatbs, 
well  taikd  food,  and  good  weapons. 
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Their  curiofity  is  exceffive  ;  nothing  imported  by 
the  Europeans  efcapes  it.  They  afk  for  information 
concerning  every  article,  and  their  queftions  continue 
till  they  become  wearifome.  It  is  the  phyfician,  a- 
mong  the  traders,  that  is  alone  regarded  as  learned, 
and  particularly  during  the  journey  to  court  and  the 
rclidence  at  Jeddo,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  that  he 
is  regarded  as  the  oracle,  which  they  truft  can  give  re- 
fponfes  in  all  things,  whether  in  mathematics,  geo- 
graphy, phyiics,  chemiftry,  pharmacy,  zoolgoy,  bo- 
tany, medicine,  &c. 

Economy  has  its  peculiar  abode  in  Japan.  It  is  a 
virtue  admired  as  well  in  the  emperor's  palace  as  in  the 
meaneft  cottage.  It  makes  thofe  of  fmall  poffeffions 
content  with  their  little,  and  it  prevents  the  abundance 
of  the  rich  from  overflowing  in  excefs  and  voluptuouf- 
nefs.  Hence  it  happens,  that  what  in  other  countries 
is  called  fcarcity  and  famine,  is  unknown  here  ;  and 
that,  in  fo  very  populous  a  ftate,  fcarce  a  perfon  in  ne- 
ceflity,  or  a  beggar,  fhould  be  found. 

The  names  of  families,  and  of  lingle  perfons,  are 
under  very  different  regulations  from  ours.  The  fa- 
mily name  is  never  changed,  but  is  never  ufed  in  or- 
dinary converfation,  and  only  when  they  lign  fome 
writing  ;  to  which  they  alfo  for  the  moft  part  affix 
their  feal.  There  is  alfo  this  peculiarity,  that  the 
furnanie  is  always  placed  firft ;  juft  as  in  botanical 
books  the  generic  name  is  always  placed  before  the 
fpecific  name.  The  praenomen  is  always  ufed  in  ad- 
dreffing  a  perfon  ;  and  it  is  changed  feveral  times  in 
the  courfe  of  life.  A  child  receives  at  birth  from  its 
parents  a  name,  which  is  retained  till  it  has  itfelf  a 
fon  arrived  at  maturity.  A  perfon  again  changes  his 
name  when  he  is  invelted  with  any  office  ;  as  alfo  when 
he  is  advanced  to  an  higher  truft :  fome,  as  emperors 
and  princes,  acquire  a  new  name  after  death.  The 
names  of  women  arelefs  variable  ;  they  are  in  general 
borrowed  from  the  moft  beautiful  flowers. 

After  marriage,  the  wife  is  confined  to  her  own 
apartment,  from  whence  (he  hardly  ever  ftirs,  except 
once  a-year  to  the  funeral  rites  of  her  family  ;  nor  is 
fhe  permitted  to  fee  any  man,  except  perhaps  fome 
very  near  relation,  and  that  as  feldom  as  can  be.  The 
wives,  as  well  as  in  China  and  other  parts  of  the  eaft, 
bring  no  portion  with  them,  but  arc  rather  bought  by 
the  hufoand  of  their  parents  and  relations.  The  bride- 
groom moft  commonly  fees  his  bride  for  the  fir  ft  time 
upon  her  being  brought  to  his  houfe  from  the  place  of 
the  nuptial  ceremony:  for  in  the  temple  where  it  is 
performed  fhe  is  covered  over  with  a  veil,  which 
reaches  from  the  head  to  the  feet.  A  hufband  can  put 
his  wives  to  a  more  or  lefs  fevere  death,  if  they  give 
him  the  leaft  caufe  of  jeslouly,  by  being  feen  barely 
to  converfe  with  another  man,  or  fuffering  one  to  come 
into  their  apartment. 

The  drefs  of  the  Japancfe  deferves,  more  than  that 
of  any  other  people,  the  name  of  national  ;  fince  they 
are  not  only  different  from  that  of  all  other  men,  but 
are  alfo  of  the  fame  form  in  all  ranks,  from  the  mo- 
narch to  his  meaneft  fubject,  as  well  as  in  both  fexes  ; 
and  what  exceeds  all  credibility,  they  have  not  been 
altered  for  at  leaft  2444  years.  They  univerfally  con- 
fift  of  night-gowns,  made  long  and  wide,  of  which  fe- 
veral are  worn  at  once  by  all  ranks  and  all  ages.  The 
aiore  diftingnifhed  and  the  rich   have  them  of  the- 
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Japan,  fienflfilk  ;  the  poorer  fort  of  cotton.  Thofc  of  the 
*■■-"'  women  reach  down  to  the  ground,  and  fometimes 
have  a  train;  in  the  men,  they  reach  down  to  the 
heels  :  travellers,  foldiers,  and  labourers,  either  tuck 
them  up,  or  wear  them  only  down  to  the  knees.  The 
habit  of  the  men  is  generally  of  one  colour  ;  the  wo- 
men have  theirs  variegated  and  frequently  with  flowers 
of  gold  interwoven.  In  fummer,  they  are  either  with- 
out lining,  or  have  but  a  thin  one  ;  in  winter  they  are 
fluffed  to  a  great  thicknefs  with  cotton  or  filk.  The 
men  feldom  wear  a  great  number;  but  the  women 
thirty,  fifty,  or  more,  all  fothin,  that  they  fcarce  to- 
gether amount  to  five  pounds.  The  undermoft  ferves 
for  a  (hurt,  and  is  therefore  either  white  or  blue,  and 
for  the  molt  part  thin  and  tranfparent.  All  thefe 
gowns  are  faflened  round  the  waift  with  a  belt,  which 
in  the  men  are  about  a  hand's  breadth,  in  the  women 
about  a  foot ;  of  fuch  a  length  that  they  go  twice 
round  the  wai(l,and  afterwards  are  tied  in  a  knot  with 
many  ends  and  bows.  The  knot,  particularly  among 
the  fair  fex,  is  veryconfpicuous,  and  immediately  in- 
forms the  fpectator  whether  they  arc  married  or  not. 
The  unmarried  have  it  behind,  on  their  back  ;  the 
married  before.  In  this  belt  the  men  fix  their  fabres, 
fans,  pipe,  tobacco,  and  medicine  boxes.  In  the  neck 
thegowns  arealways  cut  round, without  a  collar;  they 
therefore  leave  the  neck  bare  ;  nor  is  it  covered  with 
cravat,  cloth,  or  any  thing  elfe.  The  fleeves  are 
always  ill-made,  and  out  of  all  proportion  wide  :  at 
the  opening  before,  they  are  half  fewed  up,  fo  that 
they  form  a  fack,  in  which  the  hands  can  be  put  in 
cold  weather  ;  they  alfo  ferve  for  a  pocket.  Girls  in 
particular  have  their  fleeves  fo  long  that  they  reach 
down  to  the  ground.  Such  is  the  (implicity  of  their 
habit,  that  they  are  foon  drefled  ;  and  to  undrefs, 
they  need  only  open  their  girdle  and  draw  in  their 
arms. 

As  the  gowns,  from  their  length,  keep  the  thighs 
and  legs  warm,  there  is  no  occalion  for  (lockings; 
nor  do  they  ufe  them  in  all  the  empire.  Among 
poorer  perfons  on  a  journey,  and  among  foldiers,  who 
have  not  fuch  long  gowns,  one  fees  bufkins  of  cotton. 
Shoes,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  flippers,  are,  of  all 
that  is  worn  by  the  Japanefe,  the  limpleff,  the  mean- 
cfl,  and  the  mod  miferable,  though  in  general  ufe 
among  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  They  are  made 
of  interwoven  rice-ftraw;  and  fometimes,  for  perfons 
ef  diftinclion;  of  reeds  fplit  very  thin.  They  coniifl: 
only  of  a  fole,  without  upper-leathers  or  quarters. 
Before,  there  paflesover,  tranfverfely,  a  bow  of  linen, 
of  a  finger's  breadth  :  from  the  point  of  the  Ihoe  to 
this  bowgoes  a  thin  round  band,  which  running  with- 
in the  great  toe,  ferves  to  keep  the  (hoe  fixed  to  the 
foot.  The  (hoe  being  without  quarters,  Aides,  during 
walking,  like  a  flipper.  Travellers  have  three  bands 
of  twilled  draw,  by  which  they  fallen  the  (hoe  to  the 
foot  and  leg,  to  prevent  its  falling  off.  The  Japanefe 
never  enter  their  houfes  with  (hoes,  but  put  them  off 
in  the  entrance.  This  precaution  is  taken  for  the 
fake  of  their  neat  carpets.  During  the  time  the 
Dutch  relide  in  Japan,  as  they  have  fometimes  occa- 
fion  to  pay  the  natives  viiits  in  their  houfes,  and  as 
they  have  their  own  apartment  at  the  factory  covered 
with  the  fame  fort  of  carpets,  they  do  not  wear  Euro- 
pean (hoes,  but  have  in  their  dead  red,  grec  i,  or  black 
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flippers,  which  can  eafily  be  put  off  at  entering  in. 
They,  however,  wear  flockings,  with  (hoes  of  cotton  t 
faflened  by  buckles.     Thefe  (hoes  are  made  in  Japan, 
and  may  be  waflied  whenever  they  become  diny. 

The  way  of  drefllng  the  hair  is  not  lefs  peculiar  to 
this  people  ,  nor  lefsuniverfally  prevalent  among  the  hi, 
than  the  ufe  of  their  long  gowns.  The  men  (have  the 
head  from  the  forehead  to  the  neck  ;  and  the  hair  re- 
maining on  the  temples,  and  in  the  nape,  is  well  be- 
fmeared  with  oil,  turned  upwards,  and  then  tied  with 
a  white  paper  thread,  which  is  wrapped  round  feveral 
times.  The  ends  of  the  hair  beyond  the  head,  are 
cut  crofsweys,  about  a  finger's  length  being  left. 
This  part,  after  being  palled,  together  with  oil,  is 
bent  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  point  is  brought  to  the 
crown  of  the  head  ;  in  whi-h  fituation  it  is  fixed  by 
pafling  the  fame  thread  round  it  once.  Women,  ex- 
cept fuch  as  happen  to  be  feparated  from  their  huf- 
bands,  {have  no  part  of  their  head. 

The  head  is  never  covered  with  hat  or  bonnet  in 
winter  or  in  fummer,  except  when  they  are  on  a  jour- 
ney ;  and  then  they  ufe  a  conical  hat,  made  of  a  fort 
of  grafs,  and  fixed  with  a  ribband.  Some  travelling 
women,  who  are  met  with  on  the  roads,  have  a  bonnet 
like  a  (having  bafon  inverted  on  the  head,  which  is 
made  of  cloth,  in  which  gold  is  interwoven.  On  other 
occafions,  their  naked  heads  are  preferved,  both  from 
rain  and  the  fun,  by  umbrellas.  Travellers,  moreover, 
have  a  fort  of  riding-coat,  made  of  thick  paper  oiled. 
They  are  worn  by  the  upper  fervants  of  princes,  and 
the  fuit  of  other  travellers.  Dr.  Thunberg  and  his 
fellow-travellers,  during  their  journey  to  court,  were 
obliged  to  provide  fuch  for  their  attendants  when  they 
palled  through  the  place  where  they  are  made. 

A  Japanefe  always  has  his  arms  painted  on  one  or 
more  of  his  garments,  efpecially  on  the  long  and  fliorc 
gowns,  on  the  fleeves,  or  between  the  ihoulders  ;  fo 
that  nobody  can  (leal  them  ;  which  otherwife  might 
eafily  happen  in  a  country  where  the  clothes  are  fo 
much  alike  in  (luff,  (hape,  and  fize. 

The  weapons  of  the  Japanefe  confifl  of  a  bow  and 
arrow,  fabre,  halbert,  and  mufket.  The  bows  are 
very  large,  and  the  arrows  long,  as  in  China.  When 
the  bows  are  to  be  bent  and  difcharged,  the  troop  al- 
ways reds  on  the  knee  which  hinders  them  making  a 
fpeedy  difcharge.  In  the  fpring,  the  troops  aflemble 
to  praclife  (hooting  at  a  mark.  Mufkeis  are  not  ge- 
neral ;  Dr  Thunberg  only  faw  them  in  the  hands  of 
perfons  of  diflinclicn,  in  a  fcparate  and  elevated  pare 
of  the  audience  room.  The  barrel  is  of  a  common 
length  ;  bat  the  flock  is  very  fliort,  and  there  is  a. 
match  in  the  lock.  The  fabre  is  their  principal  and 
bed  weapon, which  is univerfally  worn,  except  by  the 
peafants.  They  are  commonly  a  yard  long,  a  littic 
crooked,  and  thick  in  the  back.  The  blades  are  of  an 
incomparable  goodnefs,  and  the  old  ones  are  in  very 
high  efleem.  They  are  far  fuperior  to  the  Spanilh 
blades  fo  celebrated  in  Europe.  A  tolerably  thick 
nail  is  eafily  cut  in  two  without  any  damage  to  the 
edge  ;  and  a  man,  according  to  the  account  of  the  Ja- 
panefe, may  be  cleft  afunder.  Afeparate  fafh  is  never 
ufed,  but  the  fword  is  (luck  in  the  belt,  on  the  left 
fide,  with  the  edge  upwards,  which  toa  European  ap- 
pears ridiculous.  All  perfons  in  oflice  wear  two  fuch 
fabres,  one  of  their  own,  and  the  other  the  fwd  of 
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Japan,  office,  as  it  is  called;  the  latter  is  always  the  longer. 
Both  are  worn  in  the  belt  on  the  fame  fide,  and  fo 
difpofed  as  to  crofs  each  other.  When  they  are  fit- 
ting, they  have  their  fword  of  office  laid  on  one  fide 
or  before  them. 

The  fciences  are  very  far  from   having  arrived  at 
the  fame  height  in  Japan  as  in  Europe.  The  hiftory  of 
the  country  is,    notwithftanding,    more   authentic, 
perhaps,  than  that  of  any  other  country  ;  and   it  is 
ftudied,   wiihout  diltinction,    by  all.     Agriculture, 
which  is  coniidered  as  the  art  moft   neceirary,  and 
mod  conducive  to  the  fupport  and  profperity  of  the 
kingdom,  is  no  where  in  the  world  brought  to  fuch 
perfection  as  here  ;  where  neither  civil  nor  foreign 
war,nor  emigration,  diminiflies  population;  and  where 
a  thought  is  never  entertained,  either  of  getting  pof- 
feffion  of  other  countries,  or  to  import  the  ufelefs  and 
often  hurtful  productions  of  foreign  lands  ;  but  where 
the  utmoft  care  is  taken  that  no  turf  lies  uncultivated, 
and  no  produce  of  the  earth  unemployed.  Aftroaomy 
is  purfued  and  reflected  ;  but  the  natives  are  unable, 
without  the  aid  of  Chinefe,  and  fometimes  of  Dutch  al- 
manacks, to  form  a  true  kalender,  or  calculate  an  e- 
clipfe  of  the  fun  or  moon  within  minutes  and  feconds. 
Medicine  has  neither  arrived,  nor  is  it  likely  to  arrive, 
at  any  degree  of  perfection.     Anatomy  is  totally  un- 
known ;  the  knowledge  of  difeafes  imperfect,  intri- 
cate, and  often  fabulous.  Botany,and  the  knowledge  of 
medicines,  conftitute  the  whole  of  their  fkill.     They 
life  only  fimples  ;  and  thefe  generally  in  diuretic  and 
diaphoretic  decoctions.     They  are  unacquainted  with 
compound  medicines.  Their  phyficians  always  indeed 
feel  the  pulfe;  but  they  are  very  tedious,  not  quitting 
it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  befides,  they  examine  firft 
one,  and  then  the  other  arm,  as  if  the  blood  was  not 
driven  by  the  fame  heart  to  both  pulfes.  Befides  thofe 
difeafes  which  they  have  in  common  with  other  coun- 
tries, or  peculiar  to  themfelves,  the  venereal  difeafeis 
very  frequent,  which  they  only  underftood  how  to  al- 
leviate by  decoctions,  thought  to  purify  the  blood. 
Salivation, which  their  phyficians  have  heard  mention- 
ed by  the  Dutch  furgeons,  appears  to  them  extremely 
formidable,  both  to  conduct  and  to  undergo  ;  but  they 
have  lately  learned  the  art  of  employing  the  fublimaie 
with  much  fucccefs. — Jurifprudence  is  not  an  exten- 
five  ftudy  in  Japan.     No  country  has  thinner   law- 
books, or   fewer  judges.     Explanations  of  the  law, 
and  advocates,  are  things  altogether  unknown  ;  but 
no  where,  perhaps,   are  the  laws  more  certainly  put 
in  force,  without  refpect  to  perfons,  without  partiality 
or  violence.    They  are  very  ftrict,  and  law-fuits  very 
ihort.     The  Japanefe  know  little  more  of  phyfics  or 
chemiflry  than  what  they  have  learned  of  late  years  of 
the  Europeans. 

Their  computation  of  time  takes  its  rife  from  Min-o% 
or  660  years  before  Chrift.  The  year  is  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  changes  of  the  moon ;  fo  that  fome 
years  confift  of  twelve,  and  others  of  thirteen  months; 
and  the  beginning  of  the  year  falls  out  in  February 
or  March.  They  have  no  weeks  confining  of  (even 
days,  or  of  fix  working  days  and  a  holiday ;  but  the  firft 
and  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  ferve  for  a-  holiday. 
On  thefe  days  no  work  is  done.  On  new-year's  day 
they  go  round  to  wifh  one  another  a  new  year,  with 
their  whole  families,  clad  in  white  and  blue  chequered, 


their  holiday  drefs  ;  and  they  reft  almoft  the  whole  of     Japta. 

the  firft  month.     The.  day  is  divided  only  into  twelve'' * 

hours;  and  in  this  divilion  they  are  directed  the  whole 
year  by  the  riling  and  fettingof  the  fun.  They  reckon 
fix  o'clock  at  the  riling,  and  fix  likewife  at  the  Get- 
ting of  the  fun.  Mid-day  and  mid-night  are  always 
at  nine.  Time  is  not  meafured  by  clocks  or  bour- 
glalfcs,  but  with  burning  matches,  which  are  twilled 
together  like  ropes,  and  divided  by  knots.  When  the 
match  is  burnt  to  a  knot,  which  indicates  a  certain 
portion  of  time  elapfed,  notice  is  given  during  the 
day,  byftriking  the  bells  of  the  temples  ;  and  in  the 
night,  by  the  watchmen  ftriking  two  boards  againft 
one  another.  A  child  is  always  reckoned  a  year  old 
at  the  end  of  the  year  of  his  birth,  whether  this  hap- 
pen at  the  beginning  or  the  clofe.  A  few  days  after 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  is  performed  the  horrid 
ceremony  of  trampling  on  images  reprefenting  the 
crofs  and  the  Virgin  Mary  with  her  child.  The 
images  are  of  melted  copper,  and  are  faid  to  be  fcarce 
a  foot  in  height.  This  ceremony  is  intended  to  im- 
prefs  every  individual  with  hatred  of  the  Chriftian 
doctrine,  and  the  Portuguefe,  who  attempted  to  in- 
troduce it  there  ;  and  alfo  to  difcover  whether  there 
is  any  remnant  of  it  left  among  the  Japanefe.  It  is 
performed  in  the  places  where  the  Chriftians  chiefly 
refided.  In  Nagafaki  it  lafts  four  days  ;  then  the 
images  are  conveyed  to  the  circumjacent  places,  and 
afterwards  are  laid  afide  againft  the  next  year.  Every 
perfon,  except  the  Japanefe  governor  and  his  atten- 
dants, even  the  fmalleft  child,  muft  be  prefent  ;  but 
it  is  not  true,  as  fome  have  pretended,  that  the  Dutch, 
are  alfo  obliged  to  trample  on  the  image.  Overfeers 
are  appointed  in  every  place,  who  afTemble  the  peo- 
ple in  companies  in  certain  houfes,  call  over  the  name 
of  every  one  in  his  turn,  and  take  care  that  every  thing 
goes  on  properly.  The  children,  not  yet  able  to  walk, 
have  their  feet  placed  upon  it  ;  older  perfons  pafs 
over  it  from  one  fide  of  the  room  to  the  other. 

The  Japanefe  are  much  addicted  to  poetry,  mufic, 
and  painting  ;  the  firft  is  faid  to  be  grand  as  to  the 
ftyle  and  imagery,  loftinefs,  and  cadence  ;  but,  like 
that  of  the  Chinefe,  is  not  eafily  underftood  or  relifh- 
ed  by  the  Europeans.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  their 
mufic,  both  vocal  andinftrumental ;  the  beft  of  which, 
of  either  kind,  would  hardly  be  tolerable  to  a  nice 
European  ear. 

They  pretend,  like  the  Chinefe,  to  have  been  the 
inventors  of  printing  from  time  immemorial,  and  their 
method  is  the  fame  with  theirs,  on  wooden  blocks;  but 
they  excel  them  in  the  neatnefs  of  cutting  them,  as 
well  as  in  thegoodnefs  of  their  ink  and  paper.  They 
likewife  lay  claim  to  the  invention  of  gun-powder  ; 
and  are  vaftly  fuperior  to  the  Chinefe  in  the  ufe  of  all 
forts  of  fire-arms,  elpecially  of  artillery,  as  well  as 
the  curioufnefs  of  their  fire-works. 

Their  manner  of  writing  is  much  the  fame  as  that 
of  the  Chinefe,  viz.  in  columns  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  the  columns  beginning  at  the  right  and  ending  at 
the  left  hand.  Their  characters  were  alfo  originally 
the  fame,  but  now  differ  confiderably. 

Their  language  hath  fome  affinity  with  the  Chinefe, 
though  it  appears  from  its  various  dialects  to  have  been 
a  kind  of  compound  of  that  and  other  languages,  de- 
rived from  the  various  nations  that  firft  peopled  thofe 
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Japan,  illands.  It  is  not  only  very  regular,  polite>  elegant, 
*  and  copious,  but  abounds  with  a  great  variety  of  fyno- 
nyma,  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  fubject  they  are 
upon,  whether  fublime,  familiar,  or  low;  and  to  the 
quality,  age,  and  fex,  both  of  the  fpeaker  and  perfon 
fpoken  to. 

The  Japanefeare  commonly  very  ingenious  in  moft 
handicraft  trades  ;  and  excel  even  the  Chinefe  in  fe- 
veral  manufactures,  particularly  in  the  beauty,  good- 
nefs.  and  variety  of  their  filks,  cottons,  and  other 
fluffs,  and  in  their  japan  and  porcelain  wares.  No 
eaflern  nation  comes  up  to  them  in  the  tempering  and 
fabricating  of  fcymitars,  fwords,  mufkets,  and  other 
fuch  weapons. 

The  Japanefe  architecture  is  much  in  the  fame  taftc 
and  ftyleas  that  of  the  Chinefe,  efpecially  as  to  their 
temples,  palaces,  and  other  public  buildings  ;  but  in 
private  ones  they  effect  more  plainnefs  and  n<eatnefs 
than  (how.  Thefe  laft  are  of  wood  and  cement,  con- 
fiding of  twoftories  :  they  dwell  only  in  the  lower  ; 
the  upper  chamber  ferving  for  wardrobes.  The  roofs 
are  covered  with  rufh-mats  three  or  fourinches  thick. 
In  every  houfe  there  is  a  fmall  court,  ornamented  with 
trees,  fhrubs,  and  flower-pots;  aslikewife  with  a  place 
for  bathing.  Chimnies  are  unknown  in  this  country, 
although  fire  is  needed  from  the  cold  month  of  Octo- 
ber till  the  end  of  March.  They  heat  their  rooms 
with  charcoal  contained  in  a  copper  ftove,  which  they 
fit  round.  Their  cities  are  generally  fpacious,  having 
each  a  prince  or  governor  refiding  in  them.  The  ca- 
pital of  Jeddo  is  21  French  leagues  in  circumference. 
Its  ftreets  are  ftraight  and  large.  There  are  gates  at 
little  diftances,with  an  extremely  high  ladder,  which 
they  afcend  to  difcover  fires.  Villages  differ  from 
cities  in  having  but  one  ftreet ;  which  often  extends 
feveral  leagues.  Some  of  them  are  fituated  fo  near 
each  other,  that  they  are  only  feparated  by  a  river  or 
a  bridge.     The  principal  furniture  of  the  Japanefe 

Xconfifts  in  ftraw-mats,  which  ferve  them  for  feats  and 
beds;  a  fmall  table  for  every  one  who  choofes  to  eat 
is  the  only  moveable.  The  Japanefe  fit  always  upon 
their  hams.  Before  dinner  begins,  they  make  a  pro- 
found bow  and  drink  to  the  health  of  the  guefts. 
The  women  eat  by  themfelves.  During  the  courfes, 
'  they  drink  a  glafs  of  fakki,  which  is  a  kind  of  beer 
made  of  rice  kept  conftantly  warm  ;  and  they  drink  at 
each  new  morfel.  Tea  and  fakki  are  the  moft  favou- 
rite drink  of  this  people  ;  wine  and  fpirits  are  never 
ufed,  or  even  accepted  when  offered  by  the  Dutch. 
S'akki,  or  rice  beer,  is  clear  as  wine,  and  of  an  agree- 
able tafte  :  taken  in  quantity,  it  intoxicates  for  a  few 
moments  and  caufes  headach.  Both  men  and  women 
are  fond  of  tobacco,  which  is  in  univerfal  vogue  and 
fmoaked  continually.  The  gardens  about  their  houfes 
are  adorned  with  a  variety  of  flowers,  trees,  verdure, 
baths,  terraces,  and  other  embellifhments.  The  furni- 
ture and^decorations  of  the  houfes  of  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion  confift  in  japan- work  of  various  colours,  curious 
paintings,  beds,  couches,  fkreens,  cabinets,  tables,  a 
variety  of  porcelain  jars,  vafes,  tea-equipage,  and  other 
veflels  and  figures,  together  with  fwords,  guns,  fcy- 
mitars, and  other  arms.  Their  retinues  are  more  or 
lefs  numerous  and  fplendid  accordisg  to  their  rank  ; 
but  there  arc  few  of  the  lords  who  have  lefs  than  50 
or  60  men  richly  clad  and  armed,  fome  on  foot,but  moft 
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on  horfeback.    As  for  their  petty  kings  and  princes,     Japan, 
they  are  feldom  feen  without  300 or  200  at  leaft,when  *"     v^~ 
they  either,  wait  on  the  emperor,  which  is  one  half  of 
the  year,  or  attend  him  abroad. 

When  a  prince  or  great  man  dies,  there  are  com- 
monly about  10,  20,  or  more  youths  of  his  houfehold, 
and  fuch  as  were  his  greateft  favourites,  who  put 
themfelves  to  a  voluntary  death,  at  the  place  where 
the  body  is  buried  or  burned  :  as  foon  as  the  funeral 
pile,  confiftingof  odoriferous  woods,  gums, fpices, oils, 
and  other  ingredients,  is  fet  on  fire,  the  relations  and 
friends  of  the  deceafed  throw  their  prefents  into  it, 
fuch  as  cloaths,  arms,  victuals,  money,  fweet  herbs, 
flowers,  and  other  things  which  they  imagine  will 
be  of  ufe  to  him  in  the  other  world.  Thofe  of  the 
middle  or  lower  rank  commonly  bury  their  dead,  with- 
out any  other  burning  than  that  of  fome  odoriferous 
wood*,  gums,  &c.  The  fepulchres  into  which  the 
bones  and  afhes  of  perfons  of  rank  are  depofited,  are 
generally  very  magnificent,  and  lituated  at  fome  dif- 
tance  from  the  towns. 

The  Dutch  and  Chinefe  are  the  ©nly  nations  al- 
lowed to  traffic  in  Japan.     The   Dutch   at  prefent 
fend  but  twofhips  annually,  which  are  fitted  out  at 
Batavia,  and  fail  in  June,  and  return  at  the  end  of 
the  year.    The  chief  merchandife  is  Japanefe  copper 
and  raw  camphor.  The  wares  which  the  Dutch  com- 
pany import  are,  coarfe  fugar,  ivory,  a  great  quantity 
of  tin  and  lead,  a  little  caft  iron,  various  kinds  of  fine 
chintzes,  Dutchclothof  different  colours  and  finenefs, 
ferge  wood  for  dyeing,  tortoife-fhell,and  cofius  Arabi- 
cus.    The  little  merchandife  bought  by  the  officers  on 
their  own  account,confifts  of  fafTron,  theriaca,  fealing- 
wax,  glafs-beads,  watches,  &c.  &c.    About  the  time 
when  theDutch  mips  are  expected,feveral  outpofts  are 
ftationedon  thehigheft  hills  by  the  government ;  they 
are  provided  with  telefcopes,  and  long  before  their 
arrival  give  the  governor  of  Nagafaki  notice.  As  foon 
as  they  anchor  in  the  harbour,  the  upper  and  under 
officers  of  the  Japanefe  immediately  betake  themfelves 
onboard,  together  with  interpreters  ;  to  whom  is  deli- 
vered a  cheft,in  which  all  the  failors  books,the  mufter- 
roll  of  the  whole  crew,  fix  fmall  barrels  of  powder,  fix 
barrels  of  balls,  fixmufkets,fixbayonets,fixPiftols,ancJ 
fix  fwords,  are  depofited  ;  this  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
whole  remaining  ammunition  after  the  imperial  gar- 
rifon  has  been  faluted.  Thefe  things  are  conveyed  on 
fliore,  and  preferved  in  a  feparate  warehoufe,  nor  are 
they  returned  before  the  day  the  fhip  quits  the  harbour. 
Ditties  are  quite  unknown  as  well  in  the  inland  parts 
as  on  the  coaft,  nor  are  there  any  enftoms  required 
either  for  exported  or  imported  goods;  an  advantage 
enjoyed  by  few  nations.  But,  to  prevent  the  importa- 
tion of  any  forbidden  wares,  the  utmoft  vigilance  is 
obferved  ;  then  the  men  and  things  are  examined  with 
the  eyes  of  Argus.     When  any  European  goes  on 
fliore,  he  is  examined  before  he  leaves  the  fhip,  and 
afterwards  on  his  landing.  This  double  fearch  is  ex- 
ceedingly ftrict  ;  fo   that  not  only  the  pockets  and 
cloaths  ,tre  ftroaked  with  the  hands,  but  the  pudenda 
of  the  meaner  fort  are  prefled,  and  the  hair  of  the 
flaves.     All  the  Japanefe  who  came  on  board  are 
fearched  in  like  manner,  except  only  their  fuperior 
officers:  fo  alfo  are  the  wares  either  exported  or  im- 
ported, firft  on  board,  and  then  at  the  factory,  except 
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Japan,     the  great  chefts,  which  are  opened  at  the  factory,  and  therefore  retained  even  in  the  inrtance  of  the  papier  Japanniaj. 

Japanning.  j0  carefully  examined  that  they  ftrike  the  very  fides  vw.che  by  the  French,  who  applied  the  received  me-  ' *- 

'  v  '  left  they  ihould  be  hollow.  The  bed  clothes  are  of-  thod  of  japanning  to  that  kind  of  work  on  its  intro- 
ten  opened,  and  the  feathers  examined:  rods  of  iron  duction.  There  is  neverthelefs  this  incovenience  al- 
are  run  inio  the  pots  of  butter  and  confections  :  a  ways  attending  the  ufe  of  an  undercoat  of  fizc,  that 
fquare  hole  is  made  in  the  cheefe,  and  a  long-pointed  the  japan  coats  of  varnilh  and  colour  will  be  conllantly 
iron  is  thru  ft  into  it  in  all  directions.  Their  fufpicion  liable  to  be  cracked  and  peeled  off  by  any  violence, 
is  carried  lo  far,  that  they  take  out  and  break  one  or  and  will  not  endure  near  (a  long  as  the  bodies  japan- 
two  of  the  eggs  brought  from  Batavia.  ned  in  the  fame  manner,  but  without  any  fuch  prim- 

The  interpreters  are  all  natives  ;  they  fpeak  Dutch  ing  :  as  may  be  ealily  obferved  in  comparing  the  wear 

in  different  degrees  of  purity.  The  government  per-  of  the  Paris  and  Birmingham  fnuff-boxes;  which  lat- 

mits  no  foreigner  to  learn  their  language,   left  they  ter,  when  good  of  their  kind,  never  peel  or  crack, or 

ihould  by  means  of  this  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  fuffer  any  damage,  unlefs  by  great  violence,  and  fuch 

manufactures  of  the  country  ;  but  forty  or  fifty  inter-  a  continued  rubbing  as  waftes  away  the  fubftance  of 

prefers  arc  provided  to  fervethe  Dutch  in  their  trade,  thevarnifh-,  which  the  japan  coats  of  the  Parilian  crack 

or  on  any  other  occaiion.  and  fly  off  in  flakes,  whenever  any  knock  or  fall,  par- 

Theinterpretersare  very  inquifuive  after  European  ticularly  near  the  edges,  expofe  them  to  be  injured, 
books,  and  generally  provide  themfclves  with  fome  But  the  Birmingham  manufacturers,  who  originally 
from  the  Dutch  merchants.  They  perufethem  with  practifed  the  japanning  only  on  metals,  to  which  the 
care,  and  remember  what  they  learn.  They  befides  reafon  above  given  for  the  ufe  of  priming  did  not  ex- 
endeavour  to  get  inftruction  from  the  Europeans  ;  for  tend,  and  who  took  up  this  art  of  themfclves  as  au  in- 
which  purpoletheyalknumberlefsqueftions,  partial-  vention,  of  courfc  omitted  at  firftthe  ufe  of  any  fuch 
larly  refpeding  medicine,  phyiics,  and  natural  hiltory.  undercoat  ;  and  not  finding  it  more  neceflary  in  the 
Molt  of  them  apply  to  medicine,  and  are  the  only  inftance  of  papier  7nanche,  than  on  metals,  continue 
phylicians  of  their  nation  who  practife  in  the  Euro-  ftill  to  reject  it.  On  which  account,  the  boxes  of  their 
pean  manner,  and  with  European  medicines,  which  manufacture  are,  with  regard  to  the  wear,  greatly 
they  procure  from  the  Dutch  phylicians.  Hence  they  better  than  the  French. 

are  able  to  acquire  money,  and  to   make  themfclves  The  laying  on  the  colours  in  gum-water,  inftead  of 

refpecled.  varnilh,  is  alfo  another  variation  from  the  method  of 

Japan  Earth.  See  Mimosa  and  Terra  Japonica.  japanning  formerly  practifed  ;  but  the  much  greater 

JAPANNING,  the  art  of  varnilhing  and  drawing  ftrength  of  the  work,  where  they  are  laid  onin  varnilh 

figures   on  wood,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  done  by  or  oil,  has  occ.ifioned  this  way  to  be  exploded  with 

the  natives  of  Japan  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  the  greatefl  reafon  iuall  regular  manufactures :  how- 

The  fubftances  which  admit  of  being  japanned  are  ever,  they  who  may  practice  japanning  on  cabinets,  or 

almoft  every  kind  that  are  dry  and  rigid,  or  not  too  other  fuch  pieces  as  are  not  expofed  to  much  wear  and 

flexible  ;  as  wood, metals,  leather,  and  paper  prepared,  violence,  for  their  amufement  only, and  consequently 

Wood  and  metals  do  not  require  any  other  prepara-  may  not  find  it  worth  their  while  to  incumber  them- 

tion,  buttohave  thcirfurface  perfectly  even  and  clean:  i'elves  with  the  preparations  neceflary  for  the  other 

bur  leather  Ihould  be  fecurely  ltrained  either  on  frames  methods,  may  paint  with  water-colours  on  an  under- 

or  on  boards  ;  as  its  bending  or  forming  folds  would  coat  laid  on  the  wood  or  other  fubltance  of  which  the 

otherwifecrackand  force  oft  the  coats  of  varnilh  :  and  piece  to  be  japanned  is  formed  ;  and  then  finifti  with 

paper  Ihould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  and  have  the  proper  coats  of  varnilh,  according  to  the  methods 

a  previous  ftrong  coat  of  fome  kind  of  lize;    but  it  is  below  taught  :  and  if  the  colours  are  tempered  with 

rarely  made  the  fubject  of  japanning  till  it  is  convert-  the  ftrongelt  ilinglafs  lize  and  honey,  inftead  of  gum- 

ed  into  papier  macki,  or  wrought  by  other  means  into  water,  and  laid  on  very  flat  and  even,  the  work  will 

fuch  form,   that  its  original  ftate,  particularly  with  not  be  much  inferior  in  appearance  to  that  done  by 

refpect  to  flexibility,  is  loft.  the  other  method,  and   will  lalt  as  long  as  the  old 

One  principal  variation  from  the  method  formerly  japan, 

ufed  injapanningis,  the  tiling  or  omitting  any  priming  O/Japas  Grounds. — The  proper  grounds  are  either 

or  undercoat  on  the  work  to  be  japanned.  In  the  older  fuch  as  are  formed  by  the  varnilh  and  colour,  where 

practice,  fuch  priming  was   always. ufed;  and  is  at  the  whole  is  to  remain  of  one  Ample  colour ;  or  by 

prefent  retained  in  the  French  manner  of  japanning  the  varnilh  either  coloured  or  without  colour,   on 

coaches  and  fnuff-boxes  of  the  papier  mach?  ;  but  in  which  fome  paintingcrother  decoration  is  afterwards 

the  Birmingham  manufacture,    it  has  been  always  to  be  laid.     It  is  neceflary,  however,  before  we  pro- 

rcjecttd.     The  advantage  of  uling  fuch  priming  or  ceed  to  fpeak  of  the  particular  grounds,  to  Ihow  the 

undercoat  is,  that  it  makes  a  faving  in  the  quantity  manner  of  laying  on  the  priming  or  undercoat,  where 

of  varnilh  uled  ;  becaufe  the  maaer  of  which  the  any  fuch  is  ufed. 

priming  is  compofed  fills  up  the  inequalities  of  the  This  priming  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  called 
body  to  be  varnilhed  ;  and  makes  it  eafy,  by  means  clear  coating,  or  vulgarly  clsar-coalfug,  practifed  erro- 
of  rubbing  and  water-polifhing,  to  gain  an  even  fur-  neoully  by  the  houfe-painters  ;  and  conlifts  only  in 
face  for  the  varnilh  f  and  this  was  therefore  fuch  a  laying  on  and  drying  in  the  moft  even  manner  a  coin- 
convenience  in  the  cafe  of  wood,  as  the  giving  a  hard-  poiition  of  fize  and  whiting,  or  fometimes  lime  inftead 
nefsand  firmnefsto  the  ground  was  alfo  in  the  cafe  of  of  the  latter.  The  common  lize  has  been  generally 
leather,  that  it  became  an  cftablilhcd  method;  and  is  ufed  for  this  puruofe:  but  where  the  work  is  of  a  nicer 
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T»an      kind,  it  is  better  to  employ  the  glover's  or  the  parch-     mains  hitherto  a  defideratum,  or  matter  fought  for,  in-     Japan. 


ment  fize  ;  and  if  a  third  of  ilinglafs  be  added,  it  will 
be  ftill  better,  and,  if  not  laid  on  too  thick,  muchlefs 
liable  to  peel  and  crack.  The  work  mould  be  pre- 
pared for  this  priming,  by  being  well  fmoothed  with 
the  fifh-fkin  or  glafs-lhaver  ;  and,   being  made  tho- 


the  art  of  japanning ,  as  there  are  no  fubftances  which 
form  a  very  hard  varnifh  but  what  have  too  much  co- 
lour not  to  deprave  the  whitenefs  ;  when  laid  on  of  a 
due  thicknefs  over  the  work. 

The  neareft  approach,  however,  to  a  perfect  white 


roughly  clean,  mould  be  brufhed  over  once  or  twice     varnifh  already  known,  is  made  by  the  following  com 
with  hot  fize,  diluted  with  two  thirds  of  water,  if  it     pofition 


be  of  the  common  ftrength.  The  priming  mould 
then  be  laid  on  with  the  brufh  as  even  as  po/Tible  ;  and 
lhould  be  formed  of  a  fize  whofe  confiflence  is  be- 
twixt the  common  kind  and  glue,  mixed  with  as  much 
whiting  as  will  give  it  a  fufficient  body  of  colour  to 
hide  the  ifurface  of  whatever  it  is  laid  upon,  but  not 
more. 

If  the  furface  be  very  clean  on  which  the  priming 
is  uf'ed,  two  coats  of  it  laid  on  in  this  manner  will  be 
fufficient  ;  but  if,  on  trial  with  a  fine  wet  rag,  it  will 
not  receive  a  proper  water  polifh  on  account  of  any 
inequalities  not  fufficiently  filled  up  and  covered,  two 


"Take  flake  white,  or  white  lead,  wafhedover  and 
ground  up  with  a  fixth  of  its  weight  of  ftarch,  and 
then  dried  ;  and  temper  it  properly  for  fpreading  with 
the  maflich  varnifh  prepared  as  under  the  article  Var- 
nish. 

"  Lay  thefe  on  the  body  to  be  japanned,  prepared 
either  with  or  without  the  undercoat  of  whiting,  in 
the  manner  as  above  ordered  ;  and  the  varnifh  it  over 
with  five  or  fix  coats  of  the  following  varnifh : 

tl  Provide  any  quantity  of  the  belt  feed-lac  ;  and 
pick  out  of  it  all  the  clearefl  and  whitefl  grains,  re- 
ferving  the  more  coloured   and  fouler  parts  for  the 


or  more  coats  muft  be  given  it ;  and  whether  a  greater     coarfe  varnifhes  ufed,  fuch  as  that  for  priming  or  pre 


or  lefs  number  be  ufed,  the  work  fhould  be  fmoothed, 
after  the  laft  coat  but  one  is  dry,  by  rubbing  it  with 
the  Dutchrufhes.  Whenthelaftcoatis  dry,  the  water 
polifh  fhould  be  given,  by  paffing  over  every  part  of 
it  with  a  fine  rag  gently  moiftcned,  till  the  whole  ap- 
pear perfectly  plain  and  even.  The  priming  will  then 
be  completed,  and  the  work  ready  to  receive  the 
painting  or  coloured  varnifh  ;  the  reft  of  the  proceed- 
ings being  the  fame  in  this  cafe  as  where  no  priming  is 
ufed . 

When  wood  or  leather  is  to  be  japanned,  and  no 
priming  is  ufed,  the  beft  preparation  is  to  lay  two  or 
three  coats  of  coarfe  varnilh  compofed  in  the  following 
manner  : 

"  Take  of  rectified  fpirit  of  wine  one  pint,  and  of 
coarfe  feed-lac  and  refin  each  two  ounces.  Diffolve  the 
feed-lac  and  relin  in  the  fpirit ;  and  then  ftrain  off  the 
varnifh." 

This  varnifh,  as  well  as  all  others  formed  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  muft  be  laid  on  in  a  warm  place  ;  and  if  it  can 
be  conveniently  managed,  the  piece  of  work  to  be 
varnifhed  fhould  be  made  warm  likewife  ;  and  for  the 


paring  wood  or  leather.  Take  of  this  picked  feed-lac 
two  ounces,  and  of  gum-animi  three  ounces  ;  and  dif- 
folve them,  being  previoufly  reduced  to  a  grofs  pow- 
der, in  about  a  quart  of  fpirit  of  wine ;  and  ftrain  off 
the  clear  varnifh." 

The  feed-lac  will  yet  give  a  flight  tinge  to  this  com- 
pofition:  but  cannot  be  omitted  where  the  varnifh  is 
wanted  to  be  hard  ;  though,  when  a  fofter  will  anfwer 
the  end  the  proportion  may  be  diminifhed,  and  a  lit- 
tle crude  turpentine  added  to  the  gum-animi  to  take 
off  the  brittlenefs. 

A  very  good  varnifh,  free  entirely  fromall  brittlenefs, 
may  be  formed  by  diffolving  as  much  gum-animi  as  the 
oil  will  take,  in  old  nut  or  poppy  oil ;  which  muft  be 
made  to  boil  gently  when  the  gum  is  put  into  it.  The 
ground  of  white  colour  itfelf  may  be  laid  on  in  this 
varnifh,  and  then  a  coat  or  two  of  it  may  be  put  over 
the  ground ;  but  it  muft  be  well  diluted  with  oil  of 
turpentine  when  it  is  ufed.  This,  though  free  from 
brittlenefs,  is  neverthelefs  liable  to  fuffer  by  being  in- 
dented or  bruifed  by  any  flight  ftrokes  ;  and  it  will 
not  well  bear  any  polifh,  but  may  be  brought  to  a  very 


fame  reafon  all  dampnefs  fhould  be  avoided  ;  for  either     fmooth  furface  without,  if  it  be  judicioufly  managed 


cold  or  moifture  chills  this  kind  of  varnifh,  and  pre- 
vents its  taking  proper  hold  of  the  fubftance  on  which 
it  is  laid. 

When  the  work  is  fo  prepared,  or  by  one  priming 
with  the  compoiition  of  fize  and  whiting  above  de- 
fcribed,  the  proper  japan  ground  muft  be  laid  on, 
which  is  much  the  beft  formed  of  fhell-lac  varnifh, 
and  the  colour  defired,  if  white  be  not  in  queftion, 
whichdemands  a  peculiar  treatment,  or  great  bright- 
nefs  be  not  required,  when  alfo  other  means  muft  be 
purfued. 

The  colours  ufed  with  the  fhell-lac  varnifh  may  be 
any  pigments  whatever  which  give  the  teint  of  the 
ground  defired  ;  and  they  may  be  mixed  together  to 
form  browns  or  any  compound  colours. 

As  metals  never  require  to  be  undercoated  with 
whiting,  they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
wood  or  leather,  when  th&  under  coat  is  omitted,  ex- 
cept in  the  inftances  particularly  fpoken  of  below. 

White  Japan  Grounds. — The  forming  a  ground  per- 
fectly white,  and  of  the  firft  degree  of  hardnefs  re- 
Vol.  IX. 


in  the  laying  it  on.  It  is  likewife  fomewhat  tedious 
in  drying,  and  will  require  fome  time  where  feveral 
coats  are  laid  on  ;  as  the  laft  ought  not  to  contain  much 
oil  of  turpentine. 

Blue  Japan  Grounds. — Blue  japan  grounds  may  be 
formed  of  bright  Pruffian  blue,  or  of  verditer  glazed 
over  by  Pruffian  blue  or  of  fmalt.  The  colour  may 
be  beft  mixed  with  fh ell-lac  varnifh,  and  brought  to  a 
polifhing  ftate  by  five  or  fix  coats  of  varnifh  of  feed- 
lac  ;  bui  the  varnifh,  neverthelefs,  will  fomewhat  in- 
jure the  colour  by  giving  to  a  true  blue  a  caft  of  green, 
and  fouling  in  fome  degree  a  warm  blue  by  the  yellow 
it  contains ;  where,  therefore,  a  bright  blue  is  requi- 
red, and  a  lefs  degree  of  hardnefs  can  be  difpenfed 
with,  the  method  before  directed  in  the  cafe  of  white 
grounds  muft  be  purfued. 

Red  Japan  Grounds. — For  a  fcarlet  japan"* ground, 
vermilion  maybe  ufed  :  but  the  vermilion  has  a  glaring 
effect,  that  renders  it  much  lefs  beautiful  than  the 
crimfon  produced  by  glazing  it  over  with  carmine  or 
fine  lake  ;  or  even  with  rofe-pink,  which  has  a  very 
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Japan,     good  effect  ufed  for  this  pnrpofe.     For  a  very  bright 

— « '  crimfon.  neverthelefs,  inftead  of  glazing  with  carmine 

the  Indian  lake  fhould  be  ufed,  diffolvcd  in  the  fpirit 
of  whkh  the  varnifh  is  compounded,  which  it  readily 
admits  of  when  good:  and,  in  this  cafe,  inftead  of 
glazing  with  the  fhell-lac  varnilh,  the  upperor  poliih- 
ing  coats  need  only  be  ufed;  as  they  will  equally  re- 
ceive and  convey  the-  tinge  of  the  Indian  lake,  which 
may  be  actually  diflblved  by  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  this 
Mill  be  found  a  much  cheaper  method  than  the  tiling 
carmine.  If  neverthelefs,  the  higheft  degree  of  bright- 
nefs  be  required,  the  white  varnifhes  muft  be  ufed. 

Yellow    Japan    Grounds For     bright    yellow 

grounds,  the  king's  yellow,  or  the  turpeth  mineral, 
ihould  be  employed,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  fine 
Dutch  pink  ;  and  the  effect  may  be  Hill  more  height- 
ened by  difiblving  powdered  turmeric-root  in  the  fpirit 
of  wine  of  which  the  upper  or  polilhing  coat  is  made  ; 
which  fpirit  of  wine  mult  be  ftrained  from  off  the  dregs 
before  the  feed-lac  be  added  to  it  to  form  the  varniih. 
The  feed-lac  varnilh  is  not  equally  injurious  here, 
and  with  greens,  as  in  the  cafe  of  other  colours  ;  be- 
caufe,  being  only  tinged  with  a  red diih  yellow,  it  is 
little  more  than  an  addition  to  the  force  of  the  colours. 
Yellow  grounds  maybelikewife  formed  of  the  Dutch 
pink  only  ;  which,  when  good,  will  not  be  wanting  in 
brightnefs,  though  extremely  cheap. 

Green  Japan  Grounds. Green  grounds  may  be 

produced  by  mixing  the  king's  yellow  and  bright  Pruf- 
lian  blue,  or  rather  the  turpeth  mineral  and  Pruflian 
blue;  and  a  cheap,  but  fouler  kind,  by  verdegris 
with  a  little  of  the  abovementioned  yellows,  or  Dutch 
pink.  But  where  a  very  bright  green  is  wanted  the 
cryftals of  verdegris,  called  dijtilled  verdegris }  fhould 
be  employed  ;  and  to  heighten  the  effect  they  fhould 
be  laid  on  a  ground  of  leaf-goldAvhich  renders  the  co- 
lour extremely  brilliant  andpleafing. 

They  may  any  of  them  be  ufed  fuccefsfully  with 
good  feed-lac  varnifhfor  the  reafon  before  given  ;  but 
will  be  ftill  brighter  with  white  varnilh. 

Grange  coloured  Japan  Grounds — Orange  coloured 
japan  grounds  may  be  formed  by  mixing  vermilion  or 
"red  lead  with  king's  yellow,  or  Dutch  pink  ;  or  the 
orange-lac,  which  will  make  a  brighter  orange  ground 
than  can  be  produced  by  any  mixture. 

Purple  Jap  Ay  Grounds. — Purple  japan  grounds  may 
be  produced  by  the  mixture  of  lake  and  Pruflian  blue  ; 
or  a  fouler  kind,  by  vermilion  and  Pruflian  blue.  They 
may  be  treated  as  the  reft  with  refpeft  to  the  varnilh. 
Black  Japan  Grounds  to  be  produced  without  Heat. — 
Black  grounds  may  be  formed  by  either  ivory-black  or 
lamp-black  ;  but  the  former  is  preferable  where  it  is 
perfectly  good. 

Thefe  may  be  always  laid  on  with  fhell-lac  varnifli ; 
and  have  their  upper  or  polilhing  coats  of  common 
feed-lac  varnifh,  as  the  tinge  or  foulnefs  of  the  varnifli 
can  be  here  no  injury. 

Common  Black    J 4PAN  Grounds    on   Iron  or  copper 

produced  by  means  of  Heat For  forming  the  common 

black  japan  grounds  by  means  of  heat,  the  piece  of 
work  to  be  jnpanifed  muft  be  painted  over  with  dry- 
nig  oil;  and,  when  it  is  of  a  moderate  drynefs,  muft  be 
put  into  a  ftove  of  fuch  degree  of  heat  as  will  change 
the  oil  to  black,  without  burning  it  fo  as  to  deftroy  or 
weaken  its  tenacity.     The  ftove  fhould  not  be  too  hot 


when  the  work  is  put  into  it,  nor  the  heat  incrcafed     Japan. 

too  faft. ;  either  of  v\  hich  errors  would  make  it  blifter  :  l v — 

but  the  flower  the  heat  is  augmented,  and  the  longer 
it  is  continued,  provided  it  be  reltrained  within  the 
due  degree,  the  harder  will  be  the  coat  of  japan. 
This  kind  of  varnilh  requires  no  polifli,  having  re- 
ceived when  properly  managed,  a  fufficierit  one  from 
the  heat. 

The  fine  Tortoife-Jbell  Japin  Ground  produced  by 
means  of  Heat. — Thebeft  kind  of  tortoife-fheil  ground 
produced  by  heat  is  not  lefs  valuable  for  its  great  hard- 
nefs,  and  enduring  to  be  made  hotter  than  boiling  water 
without  damage,  than  for  its  beautiful  appearance.  It 
is  to  be  made  by  means  of  a  varnilh  prepared  in  the 
following  manner  : 

"  Take  of  good  linfeed-oil  one  gallon,  and  of  umbre 
half  a  pound  ;  boil  them  together  till  the  oil  becomes 
very  brown  and  thick  :  flrain  it  then  through  a  coarfe 
cloth,  and  fet  it  again  to  boil  ;  in  which  Hate  it  muft 
be  continued  till  it  acquire  a  pitchy  confidence  ;  when 
it  will  be  fit  for  ufe." 

Having  prepared  thus  the  varnifli,  clean  well  the 
iron  or  copper  plaie  or  other  pieces  which  is  to  be  ja- 
panned ;  and  then  lay  vermilion  tempered  with  ftiell- 
lac  varnifli,  or  with  drying  oil  diluted  with  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, very  thinly,  on  the  places  intended  to  imitate 
the  more  transparent  parts  of  the  tortoife-fhell.  When 
the  vermilion  is  dry,  brufli  over  the  whole  with  the 
black  varnifli,  tempered  to  a  due  coniiftence  with  oil 
of  turpentine  ;  and  when  it  is  fet  and  firm,  put  the 
work  into  a  ftove,  where  it  may  undergo  a  very 
ftrong  heat,  and  muft  be  continued  a  conliderablc 
time ;  if  even  three  weeks  or  a  month,  it  will  be  the 
better. 

This  was  given  amongft  other  receipts  by  Kunckcl  ; 
but  appears  to  have  been  neglected  till  it  was  revived 
with  great  fuccefs  in  the  Birmingham  manufactures, 
where  jt  was  not  only  the  ground  of  fnnff-boxes,  drefs- 
ing-boxes,  and  other  fuch  lefTer  pieces,  but  of  thofe 
beautiful  tea-waiters  which  have  been  fo  juitly  efteem- 
ed  and  admired  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe  where  they 
have  been  fent.  This  ground  may  be  decorated  with 
painting  and  gilding,  in  the  fame  manner  as  any  other 
varnifhed  furface,  which  had  beft  be  done  after  the 
ground  has  been  duly  hardened  by  the  hot  ftove  ;  but 
it  is  well  to  give  a  fecond  annealing  with  a  more  gen- 
tle heat  after  it  is  finiJhed. 

Method  of  painting  Japan  Work. — Japan  work  ought 
properly  to  be  painted  with  colours  in  varnifli ;  though, 
in  order  for  the  greater  difpatch,  and,  in  fome  very 
nice  works  in  fmall,  for  the  freer  ufe  of  the  pencil,  the 
colours  are  fometimes  tempered  in  oil ;  which  fhould 
previoufly  have  a  fourth  part  of  its  weight  of  gum- 
animi  diilblved  in  it ;  or,  in  default  of  that,  of  the 
gums  fandar;ic  or  maftich  :  When  the  oil  is  thus  ufed, 
it  fhould  be  well  diluted  with  fpirit  of  turpr ntinc,  that 
the  colours  may  be  laid  more  evenly  and  thin  ;  by 
which  means,  fewer  of  the  polilhing  or  upper  coats  of 
varnifli  become  neceilary. 

Jn  fome  inftances,  water-colours  are  laid  on  grounds 
of  gold,  in  the  manner  of  other  paintings ;  and  are 
heft,  when  fo  ufed,  in  their  proper  appearance,  without 
any  varnifh  over  them  ;  and  they  are  alio  fometimes  (o 
managed  as  to  have  the  effect  of  embolfed  work.  The 
colours  employed  in  this  way,  for  painting,  are  bell 
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Japan,  prepared  by  means  of  ifinglafs  lize  corrected  with  ho- 
ney or  fugar-candy.  The  body  of  which  the  embofled 
work  is  railed,  need  net,  however,  be  tinged  with  the 
exterior  colour  ;  but  may  be  belt  formed  of  very  ftrong 
gum-water,  thickened  to  a  proper  confidence  by  bole- 
armenianand  whiting  in  equal  parts  ;  which  being  laid 
on  the  proper  figure,  and  repaired  when  dry,  may  be 
then  painted  with  the  proper  colours  tempered  in  the 
ifinglafs  fize,  or  in  the  general  manner  with  fhell-lac 
v  ami  fli. 

Manner  of  i^arnijhing  Japan  Work, — The  laft  and 
finifhingpart  of  japanning  lies  in  the  laying  on  and 
polifhing  the  outer  coats  of  varnifh :  which  are  necef- 
fary,  as  well  in  the  pieces  that  have  only  one  limple 
ground  of  colour,  as  with  thofe  that  are  painted.  This 
is  in  general  beft  done  with  common  feed-lac  varnifh, 
except  in  the  inftances  and  on  thofe  occaiious  where 
we  have  already  ihown  other  methods  to  be  more  ex- 
pedient ;  and  the  fame  reafons  which  decide  as  to  the 
fitnefs  or  impropriety  of  the  varniihes,  with  refpect  to 
the  colours  of  the  ground,  hold  equally  with  regard  to 
thofe  of  the  painting  :  for  where  brightnefs  is  the 
moft  material  point,  and  a  tinge  of  yellow  will  injure 
it,  feed-lac  muft  give  way  to  the  whiter  gums  ;  but 
where  hardnels,  and  a  greater  tenacity,  are  moftelTen- 
tial,  it  muft  be  adhered  to  ;  and  where  both  are  fo  ne- 
cefTary, that  it  is  proper  one  Ihould  give  way  to  the 
other  in  a  certain  degree  reciprocally,  a  mixed  varnifh 
muft  be  adopted. 

This  mixed  varnifli,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
ihould  be  made  of  the  picked  feed-lac.  The  com- 
mon feed -lac  varnifli,  which  is  the  moft  ufeful  pre- 
paration of  the  kind  hitherto  invented,  may  be  thus 
made : 

'*  Take  of  feed-lac  three  ounces,  and  put  it  into 
water  to  free  it  from  the  flicks  and  filth  that  are  fre- 
quently intermixed  with  it  ;  and  which  muft  be  done 
by  ftirring  it  about,  and  then  pouring  off  the  water, 
and  adding  frefh  quantities  in  order  to  repeat  the  ope- 
ration, till  itbe  freed  from  all  impurities,  as  it  very 
effectually  may  be  by  this  means.  Dry  it  then,  and 
powder  it  grofsly,  and  put  it,,  with  a  pint  of  rectified 
fpirit  of  wine,  into  a  bottle,  of  which  it  will  not  fill 
above  two-thirds.  Shake  the  mixture  well  together; 
and  place  the  bottle  in  a  gentle  heat,  till  the  feed 
appear  to  be  difTolved  ;  the  fhaking  being  in  the  mean 
time  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  convenient  :  and 
then  pour  off  all  that  can  be  obtained  clear  by  this 
method,  and  ftrain  the  remainder  through  a  coarfe 
cloth.  The  varnifh  thus  prepared  muft  be  kept  for  ufe 
in  a  bottle  well  ftopt." 

When  the  fpirit  of  wine  is  very  ftrong,  it  will  dif- 
folve  a  greater  proportion  of  the  feed-lac  :  but  this 
will  faturate  the  common,  which  is  feldomof  aftrength 
fufRcient  for  making  varniihes  in  perfection.  As  the 
chilling,  which  is  the  moft  inconvenient  accident  at- 
tending thofe  of  this  kind  is  prevented,  or  produced 
more  frequently,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
fpirit  ;  we  fhall  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of 
(bowing  a  method  by  which  weaker  rectified  fpirits 
may  with  great  eafe,  at  any  time,  be  freed  from 
the  phlegm,  and  rendered  of  the  firft  degree  of 
itrength. 

"  Take  a  pint  of  the  common  rectified  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  put  it  into  a  bottle,  of  which  it  will  not  fill 
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above  three  parts.  Add  to  it  half  an  ounce  ofpearl- 
aihes,  fait  of  tartar,  or  any  other  alkaline  fait,  heated 
red-hot,  and  powdered,  as  well  as  it  can  be  without 
much  lofs  of  its  heat.  Shake  the  mixture  frequently 
for  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour  ;  before  which  time,  a 
great  part  of  the  phlegm  will  be  feparated  from  the 
fpirit,  and  will  appear,  together  with  the  undifTolved 
part  of  the  falts,  in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  Let  the 
fpirit  then  be  poured  off,  or  freed  from  the  phlegm 
and  falts,  by  meansof  a  tritorium  orfeparating  funnel ; 
and  let  half  an  ounce  of  the  pearl-ailies,  heated  and 
powdered  as  before,  be  added  to  it,  and  the  fame 
treatment  repeated.  This  may  be  done  a  third  time, 
if  the  quantity  of  phlegm  feparated  by  the  addition  of 
the  pearl-afhes  appear  confiderable.  An  ounce  of 
alum  reduced  to  powder  and  made  hot,  but  not  burnt, 
muft  then  be  put  into  the  fpirit,  and  fuffercd  to  remain, 
fome  hours  ;  the  bottle  being  frequently  fhaken  :  after 
which,  the  fpirit  being  poured  off  from  it,  will  be  fit 
for  ufe." 

The  addition  of  the  alum  is  necefTary,  to  neutralize 
the  remains  of  the  alkaline  fait  or  pearl-afhes  ;  which 
would  other  wife  greatly  deprave  the  fpirit  with  refpect 
to  varniflies  and  laquer,  where  vegetable  colours  are 
concerned  ;  and  muft  confequently  render  another  di- 
ftillation  necefTary. 

The  manner  of  ufing  the  feed-lac  or  white  var- 
nifhes  is  the  fame,  except  with  regard  to  the  fubftance 
ufed  in  polifhing;  which,  where  a  pure  white  or  great 
clearness  of  other  colours  is  in  queftion,  fhould  be  it- 
felf  white  :  whereas  the  browner  forts  of  polifhing  duff, 
as  being  cheaper,  and  doing  their bufinefs  with  greater 
difpatch,  may  be  ufed  in  other  cafes.  The  pieces  of 
work  to  be  varnifhed  fhould  be  placed  near  a  fire,  or 
in  a  room  where  there  is  a  ftove,  and  made  perfectly 
dry;  and  then  the  varnifli  may  be  rubbed  over  them 
by  the  proper  brufhes  made  for  that  purpofe,  begin- 
ning in  the  middle,  and  patting  the  brufh  to  one  end  : 
and  then  with  another  ftroke  from  the  middle,  paffing 
it  to  the  other.  But  no  part  fhould  be  crofled  or 
twice  pafTed  over,  in  forming  one  coat,  where  it  can 
poffibly  be  avoided.  When  one  coat  is  dry,  another 
muft  be  laid  over  it;  and  this  muft  be  continued  at 
leait  five  or  fix  times,  or  more,  if  on  trial  there  be  not 
fufRcient  thicknefs  of  varnifli  to  bear  the  polifh, 
without  laying  bare  the  painting  or  the  ground  colour 
underneath. 

When  a  fu.Ticient  number  of  coats  is  thus  laid  on, 
the  work  is  fit  to  be  polifhed  :  which  muft  be  done,  in. 
common  cafes,  by  rubbing  it  with  a  rag  dipped  in 
Tripoli  or  pumice-ftone,  commonly  called  rotten  It  one  t 
finely  powdered  :  but  towards  the  end  of  the  rubbing, 
a  little  oil  of  any  kind  fhould  be  ufed  along  with  the 
powder  :  and  when  the  work  appears  fufriciently  bright 
and  gloffy,  it  fhould  be  well  rubbed  with  the  oil  alone, 
to  clean  it  from  the  powder,  and  give  it  a  ftill  brighter 
luflre. 

In  the  cafe  of  white  grounds,  inftead  of  the  Tripoli 
or  pumice-ftone,  fine  putty  or  whiting  muft  be  ufed  ; 
both  which  fhould  be  walhedover  to  prevent  the  dan- 
ger of  damaging  the  work  from  any  fand  or  other 
gritty  matter  that  may  happen  to  be  commixed  with 
them. 

It  is  a  great  improvement  of  all  kinds  of  japan 
work,  to  harden  the  varnifh  by  means  of  heat ;  which, 
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Japheth  in  every  degree  that  it  can  be  applied  fhort  of  what 
II  would  burn  or  calcine  the  matter,  tends  to  give  it  a 
Jaqudot.  more  flrm  all(]  ftrong  texture.  Where  metals  form 
the  body,  therefore,  a  very  hot  ftove  may  be  ufed, 
and  the  pieces  of  work  may  be  continued  in  it  a 
confiderable  time  ;  efpecially  if  the  heat  be  gradually 
increafed :  but  where  wood  is  in  queftion,  heat  mufl  be 
fparingly  ufed,  as  it  would  othcrwile  warp  or  ihrink 
the  body,  fo  as  to  injure  the  general  figure. 

JAPHETH,  the  fonofNoah.  His  defendants  pof- 
feffed  all  Europe  and  the  ifles  in  the  Mediterrauean,  as 
well  thofe  which  belong  to  Europe,  as  others  which 
depend  on  Alia.  They  had  all  Afia  Minor,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Afia  above  the  fources  of  the  Tygris 
and  Euphrates.  Noah,  when  he  blelled  Japheth,  faid 
tehim,  "  God  ihall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  mail  dwell 
in  the  tents  of  Shem  ;  and  Canaan  fhallbehisfervant." 
This  bleffing  of  Noah  was  accomplilhed,  when  the 
Greeks,  and  after  them  theRomans,  carried  their  con- 
quers into  Afia  and  Africa,  where  were  the  dwelling 
and  dominions  of  Shem  and  Canaan. 

The  fons  of  Japheth  were  Gomer,  Magog,  Madai, 
Javan,  Tubal,  Mefliech,  and  Tiras.  The  fcripture 
lays,  "  that  they  peopled  the  ifles  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  fettled  in  different  countries,  each  according  to  his 
language,  family,  and  people."  It  is  fuppofed,  that  Go- 
mer was  the  father  oftheCimbri,  or  Cimmerians; 
Magog  of  the  Scythians  ;  Madai  of  the  Macedonians 
or  Medes  ;  Javan  of  the  Ionians  and  Greeks ;  Tubal  of 
the  Tibarenians  ;  Mefhech  of  the  Mufcovites  or  Ruf- 
fians ;  and  Tiras  of  the  Thracians.  By  the  ifles  of 
the  Gentiles,  the  Hebrews  nnderfland  the  ifles  of  the 
Mediterranean,  and  all  the  countries  feparated  by  the 
$ea  from  the  continent  of  Palcftine  ;  whether  alio  the 
Hebrews  could  go  by  fcaonly,  as  Spain,  Gaul,  Italy 
Greece,  Afia  Minor. 

Japheth  was  known  by  profane  authors  under  the 
name  Japetus.  The  poets  make  him  the  father  of 
heaven  and  earth.  The  Greeks  believe  that  he  was 
the  father  of  their  race,  and  acknowledged  nothing 
more  ancient  than  him.  Befides  the  feven  Ions  of  Ja- 
pheth abovementioned,  the  Septuagint,  Eufebius,  the 
Alexandrian;  Chronicle,  and  St  Aultm,  give  him  an 
eighth  called  Eliza,  who  is  not  mentioned  either  in  the 
Hebrew  or  Chaldee,  and  the  eaftern  people  affirm  that 
Japheth  had  eleven  children. 

JAPYDIA  (anc.geog.),a  weffern diflricT  oflllyri- 
cum  anciently  threefold  ;  the  firfl  Japydia  extending 
from  the  fprings  of  the  Timavus  to  Iflria  ;  the  fecond, 
from  the  river  Arfia  to  the  river  Tedanius;  and  the 
third,  called  Ina/pina,  fitnated  on  mount  Albiusand  the 
other  Alp3>  which  run  out  above  Iflria.  JapoJes,  or 
Japydes  the  people.  Now  conftiluting  the  feuth  part 
»f  Carniola,  and  the  weft  of  Auftrian  Croatia. 

JAPYGIA,  Calabria,  anciently  fo  called  by  the 
Greeks.     Japyges,  the  people. 

JAPYG1UM  (anc.geog.), a  promontory  of  Calabria  ; 
called a.\fo  Sa/entinuvu  NovsCopadiS.  Maria  diLeuca. 

JAQUELOT  (Ifaac),  a  celebrated  French  Pro- 
tectant divine,  born  in  1647,  at  Vafly  in  Champagne, 
where  his  father  wa%  minifter.  The  revocation  of  the 
edift  of  Naniz  obliging  him  to  quit  France  ;  he  took 
refuge  firfl  at  Heidelberg,  and  then  at  the  Hague, 
where  he  procured  an  appointment  in  the  Walloon 
church.  Here  he  continued  till  thai  capital  was  taken 


by  the  king  of  Pruffia,  who,  hearing  him  preach,  made 
him  his  French  minifter  in  ordinary  at  Berlin ;  to 
which  city  he  removed  in  1702.  While  he  lived  at 
Berlin,  he  entered  into  a  warm  controverfy  with  M. 
Bayle  on  the  doctrine  advanced  in  his  dictionary  fa- 
vouring manichaeifm,  which  continued  until  deatk  im- 
pofed  filence  on  both  parties  :  and  it  was  in  this  dif- 
pute  that  M.  Jaquelot  openly  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Remonftrants.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  1. 
Dijfertations  fur  V  exijlence  de  Dieu.  2.  Dijfertations 
fur  le  Me  fie.  3.  Lettres  a  Me jfi  cures  le  Pre/ats  de 
l' Eglife  Calticane.  He  was  employed  in  finifhing  an 
important  work  upon  the  divine  authority  of  ihe  holy 
fcriptures,whcnhe  died  fuddenly  in  1708,  aged  6r. 

JAR,  or  Jarr,  an  earthen  pot  or  pitcher,  with  a 
big  belly  and  two  handles. — The  word  comes  from 
the  Spanith  jarra  or  jarr  0,  which  lignify  the  fame. 

Jar  is  ufed  for  a  fort  of  meafure  or  fixed  quantity 
of  divers  things. — The  jar  of  oil  is  from  18  to  26 
gallons  ;  the  jar  of  green  ginger  is  about  100  pounds 
weight. 

JARCHI  (Solomon),  otherwife  R afchi  and  1/aaki 
Solomon,  a  famous  rabbi,  born  at  Troyes  iu  Cham- 
pagne, who  fiouriihed  in  the  1 2th  century.  Hewas 
a  perfect  malter  of  the  talmud  and  gemara  ;  and  he 
filled  the  poftils  of  the  bible  with  fo  many  talmudical 
reveries,  as  totally  extinguifhed  boih  the  literal  and 
moral  fenfe  of  it.  A  great  part  of  his  commentaries 
are  printed  iu  Hebrew,  and  fome  have  been  tranllated 
into  Latin  by  the  Chriftians.  They  are  all  greatly 
efteemed  by  the  Jews,  who  have  bellowed  on  the  au- 
thor the  title  of  prince  of  commentator  s. 

JARDYN,  or  Jardin,  (Karel  du),  painter  of  con- 
verfations,  landfcapes,  &c.  was  born  at  Amfterdam  in 
1640,  and  became  a  difciple  of  Nicholas  Berchem.  He 
travelledto  Italy  whilft  he  wasyeta  young  man  ;andar- 
riving  atRomc,he  gave  himfelf  up  alternately  toftudy  and 
dillipation.  Yet,  amidft  this  irregularity  of  conduct,  his 
proficiency  in  the  art  was  furprifing  ;  and  his  paintings 
rofe  intofuch  high  repute,  that  they  were  exceedingly 
coveted  in  Rome,  and  bought  up  atgreat  prices.  With 
an  intention  to  vilithis  native  city  he  at  laft  left  Rome  ; 
but  pafling  through  Lyons,  and  meeting  fome  agree- 
able companions,  they  prevailed  on  him  to  flay  there 
for  fome  time,  and  he  found  as  much  employment  in 
that  city  as  he  could  podibly  undertake  or  execute. 
But  the  profits  which  arofe  from  his  paintings  were  not 
proportionable  to  his  profufion  ;  and  in  order  to  extri- 
cate himfelf  from  the  incumbrancesin  which  his  extra- 
vagance had  involved  him,  he  was  induced  tomarry  his 
hoftefs,  who  was  old  and  difagrecable,  but  very  rich. 
Mortified  and  afhamed  of  the  adventure,  he  returned 
as  expeditioufly  as  poflible  to  Amlterdam,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  and  there  for  f  >me  time  followed  his  pro- 
feflion  with  full  as  much  fuccefs  as  he  had  met  with  in 
Italy  or  Lyons.  He  returned  to  Rome  the  fecond 
time  ;  and  after  a  year  or  two  fpent  there  in  his  ufual 
extravagant  manner,  he  fettled  at  Venice.  In  that  city 
his  merit  was  well  known  before  his  arrival,  which  pro- 
cured him  a  very  honourable  reception.  He  lived  there 
highly  carefled,  and  continually  employed  ;  but  died  at 
the  age  of  38.  Hewas  fumptuoufly  interred,  out  of 
refpedl  to  his  talents  ;  and  although  a  Proteflant,  permit- 
ted to  be  laid  in  confecratcd  ground.  This  painter, 
in  his,  colouring  and  touch.,  rcfembled  his  jnafter  Ber- 
chem t 
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diem;  but  he  added  to  that  manner  a  force  which  di-  words  cited    by   Jofhua  as  taken    from  this   work,    Jafiane 

itinguifhes  the  great  mailers  of  Italy  ;  and  it  is  obfer-  "  Sun,  ftand  thou  ilill  upon  Gibeon,  and  thou  moon         II 

ved,  that  moil  of  his  pictures  feem   to  exprefs  the  in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,"  are  fuch  poetical  exprelhons  Jafminum. 

"*  warmth  of  the  fun,  and  the  light  of  mid-day.    His  pic-  as  do  not  fuit  with  hiftorical  memoirs;  befides  that         '       ' 

tures  are  not  much  encumbered  ;  a  few  figures,  fome  in  the  2d  book  of  Samuel  (i.  18.)  mention  is  made  of 

animals,  a  little  landfcape  for  the  back-grounds,  ge-  a  book  under  the  fame  title,  on  account  of  a  fong 

nerally  comprife  the  whole  of  his  compolition.     How-  made  on  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan. 
ever,  fome  of  his   fubj  eels  are  often  more  extenfive,         JASIONE,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  monogamia 

containing    more  objects,  and  a  larger  defign.     His  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 

works  are  as  much  fought  after,  as  they  are  difficult  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  29th  order, 

to  be  met  with.  Campanac:a.    The  common  calyx  is  ten-leaved  ;  and. 

JARGON,  a  kind  of  precious  ftone,  of  the  nature  the  corolla  has  five  regular  petals;  the  capfule  beneath, 

of  the  diamond,  but  fofter;  found  in  Braiil  according  two  celled. 

JASMINE.  See  Jasminum. 

■      Arabian  jAiMIKE.      SeeNYCTANTHES. 

J  ASMI N  U  M,  J  a  s  m  I N  E,  or  Jetfawine-tree,  in  bo- 
tany :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  diandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method. 


to  M.  JBomare ;  but  in  Ceylon,  according  to  M. 
Rome  de  LiQe.  Its  fpeciiic  gravity  is  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  ponderous  fpar,  being  4416.  Its  crytlals 
confift  of  two  tetrahedral  pyramids  of  equal  fides,  fepa- 
rated  by  a  Ihort  prifm  ;  fo  that  the  jargon  is  properly 


of  a  dodecahedral  form.  According  to  fome  lapidaries,  ranking  under  the  44th  order,  Sepiariea.    The  corolla 

the  jargon  comes  nearefl  to  the  fapphire  in  hardneis  ;  is  quinqnefid,  the  berry  dicoccous  ;  the  feeds  arillated, 

and  as  they  have  when  cut  and  poliihed  a  great  refem-  the  antherae  within  the  tube. 

blance  to  the  diamond,  they  are  alfo  called  by  fome  .    Spcc'vs.     l.  The  officinalis,  or  common  white  jaf- 

foft  diamonds  ;  and  ons  may  be  eafily  impol'ed  upon  in  mine,  hath  fhrubby  long  flender  ilalks  and  branches, 

purchaling  thefe  for  the  true  kind,  when  they  are  riling  upon  fupport  15  or  20  feet  high,  with  nume 


made  up  in  any  fort  of  jewellery  work.  On  expoling 
this  ftone  to  a  violent  fire,  M.  D'Arcot  found  the  fur- 
face  a  little  vitrified  where  it  iluck  to  the  porcelain  teil 
in  which  it  was  fet ;  whence  it  appears,  that  the  jar- 
gon has  not  the  leafl  refemblance  to  the  diamond, 
which  is  deftruclible  by  fire.     See  Diamond. 

JARIMUTH,  Jarmuth,  or  Jer moth,  Jofh.  xv. 
a  town  reckoned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  four  miles  from 
Eleutheropolis,  weftward,  (Jerome).  Thought  to  be 
the  fame  with  Ramoth  and  Renicth,  Jofhua  xix.  and 
Nehem.  x.  2.     (Reland.) 

JARNAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  Oflcanois  and 
in  Angumois,  remarkable  for  a  victory  gained  by 
Henry  III.  over  the  Hugenots  in  1569.  It  is  feated 
on  the  river  Charente,  in  W.  Long.  o.  13.  N.  Lat. 
45.  40. 

JAROSLOW,  a  handfome  town  of  Poland,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Ruffia,  with  a  ftrong  citadel.  It  is 
remarkable  tor  its  great  fair,  its  handfome  buildings, 


rous  white  flowers  from  the  joints  and  ends,  of  a  very 
fragrant  odour.  There  is  a  variety  with  white-flri- 
ped,  and  another  wuhyellow-flriped  leaves.  2.  The 
fruticans,  or  fhrubby  yellow  jafmine,  hath  fhrubby, 
angular,  trailing  ilalks  and  branches,  riling  upon  fup- 
port eight  or  ten  feet  high  ;  trifoliate  and  fimple  al- 
ternate leaves ;  with  yellow  flowers  from  the  fides  and 
ends  of  the  branches,  appearing  in  June  ;  frequently 
producing  berries  of  a  black  colour.  This  fpecies  is 
remarkable  for  fending  up  many  fuckers  from  its  roots ; 
often  fo  plentifully  as  to  overfpread  the  ground,  if  not 
taken  up  annually.  3.  The  humilis,  or  dwarf  yellow 
jafmine,  hath  fhrubby  firm  ilalks,  and  angular  bran- 
ches, of  low,  fomewhat  robufl  and  bufhy  growth  ; 
broad,  trifoliate,  and  pinnated  leaves;  and  large  yel- 
low flowers  in  July,  fometinies  fucceeded  by  berries.. 
4.  The  grandiflorum,  or  great-flowered  Catalonian 
jafmine,  hath  a  fhrubby  firm  upright  ilem,  branch- 
ing out  into  a  fpreading  head  from  about  three  to  fix 


and  a  battle  gained  by  the  Swedes  in  1656,    after     or  eight  feet  high  with  large  flowers  of  a    blufh-red 


which  they  took  the  town.     It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Saine,  in  E.  Long.  22.  23.  N.  Lat.  49.  58. 

JASHER  (The  book  of).  This  is  a  book  which 
Joihua  mentions  and  refers  to  in  the  following  paf- 
fage :  and  the  fun  flood  flill,  and  the  moon  flayed, 
until  the  people  had  avenged  themfelves  upon  their 
enemies :  is  not  this  written  in  the  book  of  Jafher  ?" 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  this  book  oj  Jajher, 
or  "  the  upright,"  is.  St  Jerom  and  the  Jews  be- 
lieved it  to  be  Geneiis,  or  fome  other  book  of  the 
Pentateuch,  wherein  God  foretold  he  would  do  won- 
derful things  in  favour  of  his  people.  Huetius  fup- 
pofes  it  was  a  book  of  morality,  in  which  it  was  faid 
that  God  would  fubvert  the  courfe  of  nature  in  fa- 
vour of  thofe  who  put  their  truft  in  him.  Others 
pretend,  it  was  public  annals,  or  records  which  were 
ilyled  jiijlice  or  upright,  becaufc  they  contained  a 
faithful  account  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Ifraelites.  Gro- 
tius  believes,  that  this  book  was  nothing  elfe  but  a 
fong  made  to  celebrate  this  miracle  and  this  victory 


colour  without,  and  white  within  appearing  from 
July  to  November.  Of  this  there  is  a  variety  with 
femi-dou'-ile  flowers,  having  two  feries  of  petals. 
5.  The  azoricum,  or  azorian  white  jafmine,  hath 
fhrubby,  long  flender  ilalks  and  branches,  rifing  up- 
on fupport  15  or  20  feet  high,  with  pretty  large 
flowers  of  a  pure  white  colour  ;  coming  out  in  looie. 
bunches  from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  appear- 
ing moil  part  of  the  fummer  and  autumn.  6.  The 
odoratiffimum,  or  moil  fweet-fcented  yellow  Indian 
jafmine,  hath  a  fhrubby  upright  flalk  branching  erect, 
without  fupport,  iix  or  eight  feet  high,  with  bright 
yellow  flowers  in  bunches  from  the  ends  of  the  bran- 
ches; flowering  from  July  till  October,  and  emitting 
a  moil  fragrant  odour. 

Culture.  The  three  firil  fpecies  are  fufficiently 
hardy  to  thrive  in  this  climate  without  any  ihelter. 
They  maybe  eafily  propagated  by  layers  and  cuttings  •* 
an  1  the  ilriped  varieties  by  grafting  or  budding  o|i 
flocks  of  the  common  kind. — The  other  three  fpecies, 


This  feems  the  more  probable  opinion,  becaufe  the    which  are  tender,  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  layers,  or 

feeds 
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feeds,  or  by  grafting  and  budding  them  upon  the 
common  white  and  fhrubby  yellow  jafmine.  They 
require  fhelter  in  a  green  houfe  in  winter,  and  there- 
fore muft  always  be  kept  in  pots  to  move  them  out- 
and  in  occafionally.  The  pots  muft  be  tilled  with 
light,  rich  earth,  frequently  watered  in  fummer,  and 
about  once  a  week  in  winter,  but  always  moderately 
during  that  feafon.  Prune  off  all  the  decayed  wood 
at  any  time  when  it  appears,  and  fhorten  or  retrench 
the  rambling  (hoots  as  you  fee  occafion,  to  preferve 
the  heads  fomewhat  regular ;  managing  them  in  other 
refpect  as  the  common  green-houfe  plants. 

JASON  the  Greek  hero  who  undertook  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition,  the  hiltory  of  which  is  obfeured 
by  fabulous  traditions,  flourifhed  about  933  B.C.  See 
Argonauts. 

JASPACHATES.     See  Jade-stone. 

JASPER,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  genus  of  Hones  be- 
longing to  the  fdiceous  clafs.  According  to  Cronfledt 
all  the  opaque  flints  are  called  by  this  namewhofe  tex- 
ture refembles  dry  clay,  and  which  cannot  be  any 
other  way  diftinguifhed  from  flints  except  that  they 
are  more  ealily  melted  ;  which  perhaps  may  alfo  pro- 
ceed from  a  mixture  of  iron.     The  fpecies  are. 

1.  Purejafperj  which,  Cronilredt  informs  us,  cannot 
be  decompounded  by  any  means  hitherto  known ;  tho' 
Mr  Kirwan  fays  that  it  contains  75  per  cent,  of  filex  ; 
20  of  argil,  and  about  five  of  calx  of  iron.  The  fpe- 
cific  gravity  is  from  2680  to  2778.  It  is  found  of  dif- 
ferent colours  :  viz.  green  with  red  dots  from  Egypt, 
called  alfo  the  heliotrope,  or  blood- j]  one;  quite  green  from 
Bohemia  ;  red  from  Italy,  called  there  diafpro  rojjo,  or 
yellow  called  melites  by  the  ancients  ;  a  name,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  of  the  fame  import  with  v/ale  coloris.  It 
is  alfo  found  red  with  yellow  fpots  and  veins,  in  Sicily, 
Spain,  and  near  Conftantinople,  called  by  the  Italians 
diafpro  fiorido ;  or  black  from  fome  places  in  Sweden, 
called  by  the  Italians  paragone  antico. 

2.  Jafpis  martialis,  or  iinople,  containing  iron.  This 
is  a  dark  red  ftone  containing  1 8  or  20  per  cent,  of  me- 
tal. Near  Chemnitz,  where  it  forms  very  confiderable 
veins,  as  Brunnich  informs  us,  it  has  frequently  fpecks 
of  marcalite,  cubic  lead  ores,  and  blend.  It  has  like- 
wife  fo  much  gold  as  to  be  worth  working  ;  there  is 
likewife  a  flriped  finople  of  various  colours.  There  are 
feveral  varieties  differing  in  the  coarfenefs  and  fine- 
rrefs  of  their  texture,  as  well  as  the  fhade  of  their  co- 
lour; varying  from  a  deep  brown  to  a  yellow.  The 
la  ft  is  attracted  by  the  magnet  after  calcination. 

Cronfledt  obferves  that  jafper,  when  freih  broken, 
fo  nearlyrefembles  abole  of  the  fame  colour,  that  it  can 
only  be  diftinguifhed  by  its  hardnefs.  In  the  province 
of  Dalarne  in  Sweden,  it  is  found  in  a  kind  of  hard 
fand-ftone  ;  in  other  places  it  is  found  wirhin  fuch  unc- 
tuous clefts  as  are  ufually  met  with  in  Colniih  clay,  red 
chalk,  and  other  fubftances  of  that  kind.  There  are 
likewife  fome  jafpers  that  imbibe  water ;  from  whence, 
and  other  considerations,  our  author  is  of  opinion  that 
they  have  clay  for  their  bafis,  notwithstanding  their 
hardnefs.  According  to  Magellan,  it  relifts  the  blow- 
pipe, per  fe,  and  is  ofily  partially  folublewii.fi  the  mine- 
ral alkali ;  feparating  into  fmall  ppnicles  with  effervef- 
cence  :  with  borax  or  microcofmic  fait  it  melts  without 
anyeftervcfcence.Bergman,inhisSciagraphia,informs 
us,  that  it  is  compofed  of  filiceous  earth  united  to  a 
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clay  very  full  of  iron.  The  mineral  acids  have  no  cf-  Jafponyx, 
feet  upon  it  in  a  fhorttime,  but  corrode  it  by  fome  Jatropha. 
months  immerlion.  On  treating  a  fmall  piece  ofgreen 
jafper  with  vitriolic  acid,  fome  cryflals  of  alum  and 
green  vitriol  were  obtained;  which  fhowsthatiron  a 
clay  are  ingredients  in  its  compofition.  M.  Daubcn- 
ton  mentions  15  varieties  of  this  fubilance.  r.  Green, 
from  Bohemia,  Silefia,  Siberia,  and  the  ihores  of  the 
Cafpian  fea  ;  which  feemsto  be  the  pavonium  of  Aldro- 
vandus.  2.  The  diafpro  roifo,  or  red  jafper  ;  lefs  com- 
mon, and  in  fmaller  maffes,  than  the  green.  3.  Yellow 
from  Freyberg  and  Rochtliz  ;  fometimes  of  a  citron 
colour,  and  appearing  as  if  compofed  of  lilky  filaments  ; 
commonly  called  the  j'ilk  jafper.  4.  Brown  from  Dale- 
carlia  in  Finland  and  Sweden.  5.  The  violet  from  Si- 
beria. 6.  The  black  from  Sweden,  Saxony,  and  Fin- 
land. 7- The  bluifli-grey,  a  very  rare  fpecies.  8.  The 
milky  white  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  found  in  Dale- 
carlia.  9.  The  variegated  with  green,  red,  and  yel- 
low clouds.  10.  The  blood  itone,  green  with  red 
fpecks,  from  Egypt,  which  was  fuppofed  to  flop  the 
blood.  » 1.  The  veined  with  various  colours.  Some- 
times thefe  veins  have  a  diftant  refemblance  to  various 
letters,  and  then  the  jafper  is  named  by  the  French 
jafper  gra?nmati  que.  Some  ofthefe  found  near.Rochellc 
in  France,  on  account  of  their  curious  variety  in  thisre- 
fpect,  arena.medpofygra?nmatiqrtes.  12.  Thejafperwith 
various  coloured  zones.  13.  That  called  fiorito  by  the 
Italians  ;  which  has  various  colours  mixed  promifcu- 
oufly  without  any  order.  14.  When  the  jafper  has 
many  colours  together,  it  is  then  (very  improperly) 
called  univerfal.  1  j.  When  it  contains  fome  particles 
of  agate,  it  is  then  called  agatifed  jafper. 

JASPONYX,  in  natural  hiflory,  the  pureft  horn- 
coloured  onyx,  with  beautiful  green  zones,  which  are 
compofed  of  the  genuine  matter  of  the  fineft  jafpers. 
See  Jasper  and  Onyx. 

JATROPHA,  the  cassada  plant:  A  genus  of 
the  monodelphia  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  un- 
der the  38th  order,  Tricocca.  There  is  nomale  calyx  j 
the  corolla  is  monopetalous,  and  funnel-maped  ;  there 
are  tenftamina,  one  alternately  longer  than  the  other. 
There  is  no  female  calyx ;  the  corolla  is  pentapetalous, 
and  patent ;  there  are  three  bifid  flyles ;  the  capfule  is 
trilocular,  with  one  feed  in  each  cell.  There  are  nine 

Species.  Of  thefe  the  molt  remarkable  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  1.  The  curcas,  or  Englifh  phyfic-nut,  with 
leaves  cordate  and  angular,  is  a  knotty  fhriib  growing 
about  10  or  12  feet  high.  The  extremities  of  the 
branches  ate  covered  with  leaves;  and  the  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  green  herbaceous  kind,  are  fet  on 
in  an  umbel  fafhion  round  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  but  efpecially  the  main  llalks.  Thefe  arefuc- 
ceeded  by  as  many  nuts,  whofe  outward  tegument  is 
green  andhufky  ;  whichbeing  peeled  off,  difcoversthe 
nut,  whofe  fhcll  is  black,  and  ealily  cracked  :  This  con- 
tains an  almond  like  kernel,  divided  in:o  two  parts  ;  be- 
tween which  feparationlictwo  milkwhitethinmembra- 
naceous  leaves,  ealily  feparable  from  each  other.  Thefe 
have  no:  only  a  bare  refemblance  of  perfect  leaves,  but 
have,inparticular,every  part,  the  ftalk,  the  middle  rib, 
and  traverfe  ones,  as  vilible  as  any  leaf  whatfoever. 
2.  The  goh*ypifolia,cotton-leaved  jatropha, orbelly-ach 
bufh,  the  lea  ves  of  which  are  quinqu,epartue>  with  lobes 
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jathropha.  ovate  and  entire,  and  glandular  branchy  briitlcs.    The 

' * Item,  which    is  covered  with    a  light  greyifh  bark, 

grows  to  about  three  or   four  feet  high,  foon  diviui:  ■!, 
into  feveral  wide  extended  branches.  Thefe  ate  neither 
decorated    with  leaves  nor  flowers  till  near  the  top, 
which  is  then   unrounded  by  the  former :  their  foot- 
flalks  as  well  as  the  young  buds  on  the  extremity  of 
the  branches,    are    guarded    round  with    flilf  hairy 
briftles,  which   are  always  tipt  with  glutinous  liquid 
drops.     From  among  thefe  rile  feveral  fmall  deep-red 
pentapctalotis  flowers  the  piflil  of  each  being  thick  let 
at  the  top  with  yellow   farinaceous  dull  which  blows 
off  when  ripe  :   thefe  flowers  are  facceeded  by  hexa- 
gonal hufky  blackiih  berries,  which  when  ripe  open 
by  the  hear   of  the  fun,  emitting   a  great  many  fmall 
dark  colouied  feeds,  which  ferve  as  food  for  ground- 
doves.     The  leaves  are  few,  but  feldom  or  never  drop 
off,  nor  are  eaten  by  verminof  any  kind.    3.  The  mul- 
tirida,  or  French  phyfic-nut;  with  leaves  many  parted 
and  polilhed,  and  flipules  briftly  and  multifid,  grows 
to  be  ten  feet  high.    The  mainilalk  divides  into  very 
few  branches,  and  is  covered  with  a   greyifh  white 
bark.     The  leaves  ftand  upon  fix-inch  footitalks,  fur- 
rounding  the  mainilalk,  generally  near  the  top,  in  an 
irregular  order.     The  flowers  grow  in  bunches,  iira- 
bcl-fafhion,  upon  the  extremities  of  each  large  ilalk, 
very   much  refembling,   at  their  firfl  appearance,  a 
bunch  of  red  coral  ;  thefe  afterwards  open   into  fmall 
five  leaved,  purple  flowers,  and  are  fucceeded  by  nuts, 
which  referable  thofeofthe  iirflfpecies.     4.  Thema- 
nihot,  or  bitter  caifada,  has  pdmated  leaves,  with  lobes 
lanceolate,    very    entire,  and  polifned.    5  The  jani- 
pha,  or  fweet  calfada, haspalmated  leaves,  with  lobes 
very  entire  ;  the  intermediate  leaves  lobed  with  a  finus 
on  bothiides.  6. The  elaflica,with  ternate  leaves,  ellip- 
tic, very  entire,  hoary  underneath,  andlonglypetioled. 
See  figure  of  the    two  lafl  on  Plates  CCXLVJII.  and 
CCXLIX.    Which  renders  a  more  particular  defcrip- 
tion  unneceflary. 

Properties,  &c.  The  firfl  fpecics,  a  native  of  the 
Weft  Indies,  is  planted  round  negro  gardens.  A  de- 
coction of  the  leaves  of  it,  and  of  the  fecond  fpecies 
(which  grows  wild)  Dr  Wright  informs  us,  is  often 
ufed  with  advantage  in  fpafmodic  bclly-ach,  attended 
with  vomiting  :  it  Tits  ealier  on  the  ftomach  than  any 
thing  elfe,  and  feldom  fails  to  bring  about  a  difcharge 
by  ftool.  The  third  fpecics,  a  native  of  the  fame 
coiui tries,  is  cultivated  there  as  an  ornamental  fhrub. 
The  feeds  of  all  the  three  are  draftic  purgatives  and 
emetics  :  and  they  yield  by  decoction,  an  oil  of  the 
fame  ufe s  and  virtues  as  the  oleum  ricini.    See  Rici- 

NUS. 

The  4th  and  5th  fpecies,  the  janipha  and  raanihot 
are  natives  of  Affirica  and  the  Weft  Indies,  where  they 
are  cultivated  as  articles  ot  food.  It  is  difficult,  Dr 
Wright  fays,  to  diftinguih  the  bitter  fom  the  fweet 
caffada  by  the  roots  :  but  it  will  be  heft  to  avoid  thofe 
of  the  caifada  that  bears  flowers,  as  it  is  the  bitter, 
which  is  poifonous  when  raw. 

The  root  of  bitter  caifada  has  no  fibrous  or  woody 
filaments  in  the  heart,  and  neither  boils  nor  roaftsfoft ; 
the  fweet  caffada  has  all  the  oppofite  qualities.  The 
bitter  however  may  be  deprived  of  its  noxious  quali- 
ties (which  refide  in  the  juice)  by  heat.  Caifada 
bread,  therefore  is  made  of  both  the  bitter  and  fweet 
thus. — The  roots  arc  walked  and  fcraped  clean  :  then 


grated  into  a  tub  or  trough  :  after  this  they  are  put     Jara, 
into  a  hair  bag,  and  ftrongly  preffed  with  a  view  to  '— — *— 
fqueeze  out  the  juice,  and  the  meal  or  farina  is  dried 
in  a  hot  ftone-bafon  over  the  fire  :  it  is  then  made  in- 
to cakes.     It  alfo  makes  excellent  puddings  equal  to 
millet. — The  fcrapings   of  frefh   bitter  caifada    are 

fuccefsfully  applied  to  ill-difpofed  ulcers Caffada, 

roots  yield  a  great  quantity  of  ftarch,  which  the  Bra- 
filians  export  in  little  lumps  under  the  name  of  tapioca. 
According  to  Father  Labat,  the  fmall  bits  of  maniac 
which  have  efcaped  the  grater,  and  the  clods  which 
have  not  paffed  the  fieve,  are  not  ufelefs.  They  are 
dried  in  the  ftove  after  the  flour  is  roafted,  and  then 
pounded  in  a  mortar  to  a  fine  whkepowder,  with  which 
they  make  foap.  It  is  likewife  ufed  for  making  a  kind 
of  thick  coarfc  caffada,  which  is  roafled  till  almoft 
burnt  ;  of  this  fermented  with  molailes  and  Weft- In- 
dia potatoes,  they  prepare  a  much  efteemed  drink  or 
beverage  calk  d  ouycou.  This  liquor,  the  favourite  drink 
of  the  natives,  is  fometimes  made  extremely  ftrong: 
efpecially  on  any  great  occafion,  as  a  fcaft  :  with  this 
they  get  intoxicated,  and,  remembering  their  old 
quarrels,  mafTacre  and  murder  each  other.  Such  of 
the  inhabitants  and  workmen  as  have  not  wine,  drink 
ouycou.  It  is  of  a  red-colour,  ftrong  nourifhing, 
refrefhing,  and  eafily  inebriates  the  inhabitants,  who 
foon  accuftom  themfclvcs  to  it  as  eafily  as  beer. 

The  1 7th  fpecies  is  thcHevea  Cuianenjis  of  Aublet  -\  f  Hijlo'.re 
or  tree  which  yields  the  elaftic  reiin  called  caoutchouc  Plantes  de 
or  India  rubber;  for  a  particular  account  of  which,  fee  la  Guia>"* 
the  article  Caoutchouc.     Our  figure  is  copied  from  J'oT' 
Aublet'stab.  335.  and  not  from   the  erroneous  plate"' 
given  in  the  Acia  Pari  fi  ana. 

JAVA,  a  large  ifland  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  lying  be- 
tween 1050  and  1160.  E.  Long,  and  from  6°  to  8°  S. 
Lat  extending  in  length  700  miles,  and  in  breadth 
about  ico.  It  is  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  Borneo,  and 
fomh  eaft  from  the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  having  Su- 
matra lying  before  it,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a 
narrow  paifage,  now  fo  famous  in  the  world  by  the 
name  of  the  Straits  of Sunda.  The  country  is  moun- 
tainous and  woody  in  the  middle,  but  a  flat  coaft,  full 
of  bogs  and  marihes,  renders  the  air  unhealthful.  It 
produces  pepper,  indigo,  fugar,  tobacco,  rice,  coffee, 
cocoa-nuts,  plantains,  cardamoms,  and  other  tropical 
fruits.  Gold  alfo,  but  in  no  great  quantities,  hath 
been  found  in  it.  It  is  diverfified  by  many  mountains, 
woods,  and  rivers ;  in  all  which  nature  has  very  boun- 
tifully beflowed  her  treafures.  The  mountains  are 
many  of  them  fo  high  as  to  be  feen  at  the  diftance  of 
three  or  four  leagues.  That  which  is  called  the  Blue 
Mountain  is  by  far  the  higheft  of  them  all,  and  feen 
the  fartheft  off  at  fea.  They  have  frequent  and  very 
terrible  earthquakesin  this  ifland,  which  fhake  the  city 
of  Batavia  and  places  adjacent,  to  fuch  a  degree  that 
the  fall  of  the  houfes  is  expected  every  moment.  The 
waters  in  the  road  are  excelfively  agitated,  infomuch 
that  their  motion  refembles  that  of  a  boiling  pot; 
and  in  fome  places  the  earth  opens,  which  affords  a 
ftrange  and  terr^le  fpeetacle.  The  i  lhabitants  are  of 
opinion,  that  thefe  earthquakes  proceed  from  the  moun- 
tain Parang,  which  is  full  of  fulphur,  faltpetre,  and 
bitumen.  The  fruits  and  plants  of  their  island  are  all 
in  their  feveral  kinds  excellent,  and  almoft  out  of  num- 
ber. There  are  abundance  of  for  efts  fcattered  over  it 
in  which  are  all  kinds  of  wild  beafts,  fuch  as  buffaloes 
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Java.  tygers,  rhinocerofes,  and  wild  horfes,  with  infinite 
variety  of  ferpents,  fome  of  them  of  an  enormous  fize. 
Crocodiles  are  prodigioufly  large  in  Java,  and  are  found 
chiefly  about  the  mouths  of  rivers ;  for,  being  amphi- 
bious animals,  they  delight  moftly  in  marines  and  fa- 
vannahs.  This  creature  like  the  tortoife,  lays  its  eggs 
in  the  hot  fands,  without  taking  any  further  care  of 
them  ;  and  the  fun  hatches  them  at  the  proper  feafon, 
when  they  run  inltantly  into  the  water.  There  is,  in 
ihort,  no  kind  of  animal  wanting  here:  fowls  they 
have  of  all  fori  s  and  are  exquifitely  good,  efpecially  pea- 
cocks, partridges,  pheafants,  wood-pigeons  ;  and,  for 
curiolity  they  have  die  Indian  bat,  which  differs  little 
in  form  from  ours  ;  but  its  wings,  when  extended, 
meafure  a  full  yard,  and  the  body  of  it  is  of  the  fize  of 
a  rat.  They  have  fiih  in  great  plenty,  and  very  good  ; 
fo  that  for  the  value  of  three-pence  there  may  be  e- 
nough  bought  to  dine  fix  or  feven  men.  They  have 
likewife  a  multitude  of  tortoifcs,  the  fie fh  of  which  is 
very  little  inferior  to  veal,  and  there  are  many  who 
think  it  better. 

Itisfaid,  that  there  are  in  the  ifland  upwards  of 
40  great  towns,  which  from  the  number  of  their  in- 
habitants, would  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  me- 
rit the  title  of  cities  ;  and  more  than  4500  villages, 
befides  hamlets,  and  ftraggling  hoitfes,  lying  very 
near  each  other,  upon  thefea-coaft,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  great  towns  :  hence,  upon  a  fair  and 
moderate  computation,  there  are  within  the  bounds 
of  the  whole  ifland,  taking  in  perfons  of  both  fexes, 
and  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  more  than  thirty  millions 
of  fouls  ;  fo  that  it  is  thrice  as  populous  as  France, 
which  though  twice  as  big,  is  not  computed  to  have, 
more  than  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants. 

There  are  a  great  many  princes  in  the  ifland,  of 
which  the  mo  ft  confiderable  are,  the  emperor  of  Ma- 
teran,  who  relides  at  Katafura,  and  the  kings  of  Ban- 
tam and  Japara.  Upon  the  firftof  thefe  many  of  the 
petty  princes  are  dependant ;  but  the  Dutch  are  ab- 
iblute  maftcrs  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  ifland,  par- 
ticularly of  the  north  coaft,  though  there  are  fome  of 
the  princes  beyond  the  mountains,  on  the  fouth  coaft, 
who  ftill  maintain  their  independency.  The  natives 
of  the  country,  who  are  eftabliihed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Batavia,  and  for  a  tract  of  about  40  leagues 
along  the  mountains  of  the  country  of  Bantam,  are 
immediately  fubject  to  the  governor-general.  The 
company  fend  droffards,  or  commiflaries,  among  them 
who  adminifter  juftice  and  take  care  of  the  public  re- 
venues. 

The  city  of  Batavia  is  the  capital  not  only  of  this 
ifland  but  of  all  the  Dutch  dominions  in  India.  It 
is  an  exceeding  fine  city,  fituated  in  the  latitude  of 
6°  fouth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jucatra,  and  in 
the  bofom  of  a  large  commodious  bay,  which  may  be 
confidered  not  only  as  one  of  the  fafeft  harbours  in 
India,  but  in  the  world.  The  city  is  furround  by 
a  rampart  21  feet  thick,  covered  on  the  outfide  with 
ftone  and  fortified#with  22  baftions.  This  rampart  is 
environed  by  a  die  h  45  yards  over,  and  full  of  water, 
efpecially  when  the  tides  are  high  in  the  fpring.  The 
avenues  to  the  town  are  defended  by  feveral  forts, 
each  of  which  is  W"ell  farniflied  with  excellent  brafs 
cannon  :  no  perfon  is  fuffered  to  go  beyond  thefe  forts 
without  a  pailport.     The  river  Jucatra  panes  through 
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the  midftofthe  town,  and  forms  ic  canals  of  run-     Javi; 

ning  water  all  faced  with    free-ftone,   and  adorned  ' *~" 

with  trees  that  are  evergreen  ;  over  thefe  canals  are 
56  bridges,  befides  thofe  which  lie  without  the  town. 
The  ftreets  are  all  perfectly  ftraight,  and  each,  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  30  feet  broad.  The  houfes  ar« 
built  of  ftone,  after  the  manner  of  thefe  in  Holland. 
The  city  is  about  a  league  and  an  half  in  circumference, 
and  has  five  gates  ;  but  there  are  ten  times  the  num- 
ber of  houfes  without  that  there  are  within  it.  There 
is  a  very  fine  town-houfe,  four  Calvinift  churches,  be- 
fides other  places  of  worfhip  for  all  forts  of  religions, 
a  fpin  houfe  or  houfeof  correction,  an  orphan-houfe, 
a  magazine  of  fea-ftores,  feveral  for  fpices,  with 
wharfs  and  cord-manufactures,  and  many  other  pub- 
lic buildings.  The  garrifon  confifts  oommonly  of  be- 
tween 2000  and  3000  men.  Befides  the  forts  men- 
tioned above,  there  is  the  citadel  of  Batavia,  a  very 
fine  regular  fortification,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  and  flanked  with  four  baftions,  two  of  which 
command  the  fea,  and  the  other  two  the  town.  It 
is  in  this  citadel  that  the  governor-general  of  the  In- 
dies has  his  palace  ;  over  againft  which  is  that  of  the 
director-general,  who  is  the  next  perfon  to  the  gover- 
nor. The  counfellors  and  other  principal  officers  of 
the  company,  have  alfo  their  apartments  there  ;  as 
have  likewife  the  phylician,  the  furgeon,  and  the  a- 
pothecary.  There  are  in  it,  befides,  arfenals  and  ma- 
gazines furnilhed  with  ammunition  for  many  years. 
The  city  of  Batavia  is  not  only  inhabited  by  Dutch, 
French,  Portuguefc,  and  other  Europeans,  eftabliihed 
hereon  account  of  trade;  but  alfo  by  a  vaft  number 
of  Indians  of  different  nations,  Javanefe,  Chinefe, 
Malayans,  Negroes,  Amboynefe,  Armenians,  natives 
of  the  ifle  of  Bali,  Mardykers  or  Topanes,  Macaflers, 
Timors,  Bougis,  &c.  Of  the  Chinefe,  there  are,  it  is 
faid,  about  100,000  in  the  ifland  ;  of  which  near 
30,000  refided  in  the  city  till  the  year  1  740,  when 
the  Dutch,  pretending  that  they  were  in  a  plot  againft 
them,  fent  a  body  of  troops  into  their  quarter,  and 
demanded  their  arms,  which  the  Chinefe  readily  de- 
livered up;  and  the  next  day  the  governor  fent  another 
body,  with  orders  to  murder  and  maflacre  every  one  of 
the  Chinefe,  men,  women,  and  children.  Some  relate 
there  were  20,000,  others  30,000,  that  were  put  to 
death  without  any  manner  of  trial:  and  yet  the  bar- 
barous governor,  who  was  the  inftrument  of  this  cruel 
proceeding  had  the  aflurance  to  embark  for  Europe, 
imagining  he  had  amafled  wealth  enough  to  fecure 
him  againft  any  profecution  in  Holland:  but  the 
Dutch,  finding  themfelves  detefted  and  abhorred  by 
all  mankind  for  this  piece  of  tyranny,  endeavoured  to* 
throw  the  odium  of  it  upon  the  governor,  though  he 
had  the  hands  of  all  the  council  of  Batavia,  exceptione, 
to  the  order  for  the  maflacre.  The  States,  therefore 
difpatched  a  packet  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  con- 
taining orders  to  apprehend  the  governor,  and  fend 
him  back  to  Batavia  to  be  tried.  He  was  accoi  ding- 
ly  apprehended  at  the  Cape  ;  but  has  never  been  heard 
of  lince.  It  is  fupppofed  he  was  thrown  over-board  in. 
hispaflage  to  Batavia,  that  there  might  be  no  farther 
inquiries  into  the  matter;  and  it  is  faid,  all  the  wealth 
this  merciful  gentleman  had  amafled,  and  fent  over 
before  him  in  four  fliips,  was  caft  away  in  the 
paflage. 

Befides 
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Befides  the  garrifon  here,  the  Dutch,  it  is  faid 
have  about  15,000  men  in  the  illand,  either  Dutch, 
or  formed  out  of  the  feveral  nations  they  have  en- 
Jlaved  ;  and  they  have  a  fleet  of  between  20  and  30 
men  of  war,  with  which  they  give  law  to  every  pow- 
er on  the  coaft  of  Alia  and  Africa,  and  to  all  the  Eu- 
ropean powers  that  vifit  the  Indian  Ocean,  unlefs  we 
fhould  now  except  the  Britifh:  it  was,  however,  but 
a  little  before  the  revolution  that  they  expelled  them 
from  their  fettlement  at  Bantam. 

JAVELIN,  in  antiquity,  afortoffpear  five  feet 
and  an  half  long;  the  fliaft  of  which  was  of  wood, 
with  a  fteel  point. — Every  foldier  in  the  Roman  ar- 
-mies  had  feven  of  thefe,  which  were  very  light  and 
(lender. 

JAVELLO  (Chryfoftome),  a  learned  Italian  Do- 
minican of  the  16th  century,  taught  philofophy  and 
theology  at  Bologna,  and  died  about  the  year  1540. 
He  wrote  a  work  on  philofophy,  another  on  politics, 
and  another  on  Chriftianoeconomy,  which  are  efteem- 
ed  ;  with  notes,  on  Pomponatius,  and  other  works, 
printed  in  3  vols  folio. 

JAWER,  a  city  of  Silefia,  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  fame  name,  with  a  citadel,  and  a  large  fquare 
furrounded  with  piazzas.  It  is  12  miles  fouth-eaftof 
Lignitz,  30  fouth-weft  of  Breflau,  and  87  ealt  of 
Prague.     E.  Long.  16.  29.  N.  Lat.  50.  56. 

JAUNDICE  (derived  from  the  French  jaunijje 
"  yellownefs,"  of  jaune  "  yellow");  a  difeafeconfift- 
ing  inafuffuiion  of  the  bile,  and  a  rejection  thereof  to 
the  furface  of  the  body,  whereby  the  whole  exterior 
habit  is  difcoloured.  Dr  Maclurg  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  bile  returns  into  the  circulation  in  this  difor- 
derby  the  courfe  of  the  lymphatics.  SeeMEDiciNE- 
ludex. 

JAWS.     See  Maxillje. 

Locked  Jaw,  is  a  fpafmodic  contraction  of  the  lower 
jaw,  commonly  produced  by  fome  external  injury 
affe&ingthe  tendons  or  ligaments.  SccMepicine- 
Jndsx. 

JAY,  in  ornithology.     See  Corvus. 

Jay  (Guy  Michael  le),  a  French  gentleman,  who 
diftinguifhcd  himfelf  by  caufing  a  polyglot  bible  to  be 
printed  at  his  own  expence  in  10  vols  folio  :  but  he 
ruined  himfelf  by  that  impreffion,  firft  becaufe  he 
would  not  fuller  it  to  appear  under  the  name  of  cardi- 
nal Richelieu,  who,  after  the  example  of  cardinal  Xi- 
nienes,  was  ambitious  of  eternizing  his  name  by  this 
means;  and  next,  becaufe  he  made  it  too  dear  for  the 
Englifli  market ;  on  which  Dr  Walton  undertook  his 
polyglot  bible,  which,  being  more  commodious,  redu- 
ced the  price  of  M.  le  Jay's.  After  the  death  of  his 
wife,  M.  le  Jay  took  orders,  was  made  dean  of  Veze- 
lay  in  the  Nivernois,  and  Louis  XIV.  gave  him  the 
poft  of  counfellor  of  ftate. 

JAZER,  or  Jaser  (anc.  geog.),  a  Levitical  city 
in  the  territory  of  the  Amorhites  beyond  Jordan,  10 
miles  to  the  weft,or  rather  fouth-weft, of  Philadelphia, 
and  1 5  miles  from  Efebon  ;  and  therefore  lituated  be- 
tween Philadelphia  and  Hefhbon,  on  the  eaft  border 
of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Jazorem  of  Jo- 
fephus.  In  Jeremiah  xlviii.  mention  is  made  of  the  fea 
of  Jazer,  that  is  a  lake  ;  taken  either  for  an  effufion 
or  overflowing  of  the  Arnon,  or  a  lake  through  which 
it  paffes,  or  from  which  it  takes  its  rife. 
V01.  IX. 
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IBERIA  (Si(  a  in),  fo  called  by  the  ancients  fronx 
the  river  Iberius.  Iberes  the  people,  from  the  nomi- 
native Iber.     See  Hispania. 

Iberia  was  alio  the  name  of  an  inland  country  of 
Afia,  having  Colchis  to  the  weft,  with  a  part  of  Pon- 
tus  ;  to  the  north  mount  Caucafus  ;  on  the  eaft  Alba- 
nia ;  and  on  the  outh  Armenia  Magna  :  Now  the 
weftern  part  of  Georgia  (fee  Georgia).  Iberia,  ac- 
cording to  Jofephus,  was  firft  peopled  by  Tubal,  the 
brother  of  Gomer  and  Magog.  His  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Septuagint  ;  forMelhech  and  Tubal  are 
by  thefe  interpreters  rendered  Mofchi  and  Iberians, 
We  know  little  of  the  hiftory  of  the  ccuntry  till  the 
reign  of  Mithridates,  when  their  king,  named  Artocist 
Tiding  with  that  prince  againft  Lucullus,  and  after- 
wards againft  Pompey,  was  defeated  by  the  latter  with 
great  flaughter  ;  but  afterwards  obtained  a  peace,  up- 
on delivering  up  his  fons  as  hoftages.  Little  notice  is 
taken  of  the  fucceeding  kings  by  the  ancient  hiftori- 
ans.  They  were  probably  tributary  to  the  Romans 
till  that  empire  was  overturned,  when  this,  with  the 
other  countries  in  Afia  bordering  on  it,  fell  fucccf- 
fively  under  the  power  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks. 

1BERIS,  sciatica  Cresses,  or  Candy-tuft :  A  ge- 
nus of  the  liliquofa  order,  belonging  to  the  tetradyna- 
mia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  39th  order,  SiUquof#.  The  corolla  is 
irregular  ;  the  two  exterior  petals  larger  than  the  in- 
terior ones  ;  the  filicula  polyfpermous,  emarginated. 

Species.  1.  The  umbellata,  or  common  candy- tuft, 
hath  herbaceous,  {hort, round,  and  very  branchy  ftalks 
of  tufty  growth,  from  about  fix  to  eight  or  ten  inches 
high  ;  fmall  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  the  lower  ones  ferre- 
ted, the  upper  entire  ;  and  all  the  ftalks  and  branches 
terminated  by  umbellate  clufters  of  flowers  of  different 
colours  in  the  varieties.  2.  The  amara,  or  bitter  can- 
dy-tuft, hath  ftalks  branching  like  the  formtr,  which 
rife  from  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  high  ;  fmall, 
fpear-fhaped,  and flightly  indented  leaves  ;  and  all  the 
branches  terminated  by  racemofe  bunches  of  white 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  3.  The  fempervirens,  com- 
monly called  tree  candy-tuft,  hath  low  underfhrubby 
ftalks,  very  branchy  and  bumy,  rifing  to  the  height 
of  10  or  12  inches,  with  white  flowers  in  umbels  at 
the  ends  of  the  branches,  appearing  great  part  of  the 
fummcr.  4.  The  femperflortns,  or  ever-flowering 
fhrubby  iberis,  hath  low  underfhrubby  ftalks  very 
branchy,  growing  to  the  height  of  18  inches,  with, 
white  flowers  in  umbels  at  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
appearing  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

Culture.  The  two  firft  kinds,  being  hardy  annuals, 
may  be  fowed  in  any  common  foil  in  the  month  of 
March,  or  from  that  time  till  midfummer,  and  will 
thus  afford  a  fucceffion  of  flowers  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember, which  are  fucceeded  by  great  plenty  of  feeds. 
The  other  two  are  fomewhat  tender  ;  and  therefore 
mull  be  planted  in  pots,  in  order  to  be  fheltered  from 
the  winter-frofts.  They  are  eafily  propagated  by  flips 
or  cuttings. 

IBEX,  in  zoology.     See  Capra. 

IBIS,  in  ornithology.     See  Tantalus. 

IBYCUS,  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  of  whofe  works 
there  are  only  a  few  fragments  remaining,  flouriflaed 
550  B.  C.  It  is  faid,  that  he  was  airaffinated  by 
robbers;  and  that,  when  dying,  he  called  upon  fome 
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cranes,  he  faw flying,  to  bear  wituefs.  Some  timeaf- 
'  ter one  of  the  murderers  feeing  fome  cranes,  fetid  to 
his  companions,  "There  are  the  witnefTes  of  Ibycus's 
death  :"  which  being  reported  to  the  magistrates,  the 
aflaifins  were  put  to  the  torture,  and  having  confuted 
.the  fa  ft,  were  hanged.  Thence  arofe  the  proverb 
fbyci  Grues. 

ICE,  in  phyfiology,  a  folid,  tranfparent,  and  brit- 
tle-body, formed  of  fome  fluid,  particularly  water,  by 
means  of  cold.     See  Frost. 

The  younger  Lemery  obferves,  th;U  ice  is  only  a 
re-eftablilhment  of  the  parts  of  water  in  their  natural 
ftate  ;  that  the  mere  abfence  of  fire  is  fufHcient  to  ac- 
count for  this  re-eftablifhment  ;  and  that  the  fluidity 
of  water  is  a  real  fufion,  like  that  of  metals  expofed  to 
the  fire  ;  differing  only  in  this,  that  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  fire  is  neceflary  to  the  one  than  the  other.  Gal- 
lileo  was  the  firft  that  obferved  ice  to  be  lighter  than 
the  water  which  compofed  it  :  and  hence  it  happens, 
that  ice  floats  upon  water,  its  fpeciric  gravity  being  to 
that  of  wateras  eight  to  nine.  This  rarefaction  of  ice 
feems  to  be  owing  to  the  air-bubbles  produced  in  wa- 
ter by  freezing  ;  and  which  being  contiderably  large 
in  proportion  to  the  water  frozen,  render  the  body  fo 
much  fpecifically  lighter  :  thefe  air-bubbles,  during 
jheir  production,  acquire  a  great  expanfive  power,  f® 
as  to  burft  the  containing  veffels,  though  ever  fo 
Itrong.     See  Congelati  on,  Cold. 

M.  Mairan,  in  a  ditfertation  on  ice,  attributes  the 
increafe  of  its  bulk  chiefly  to  a  different  arrangement 
of  the  parts  of  the  water  from  which  it  is  formed;  the 
icy  ikin  on  the  water  being  compofed  of  filaments 
which,  according  to  him,  are  found  to  be  conftantly 
and  regularly  joined  at  an  angle  of  6o°  ;  and  which, 
by  this  angular  difpoiition,  occupy  a  greater  volume 
than  if  they  were  parallel.  He  found  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  volume  of  water  by  freezing,  indifferent 
trials,  a  14th,  an  18th,  a  19th,  and  when  the  water 
was  previoully  purged  of  air,  only  a  22d  part :  that 
ice,  even  after  its  formation,  continues  to  expand  by 
cold;  for,  after  water  had  been  frozen  to  fome  thick- 
itefs,  the  fluid  part  being  let  out  by  a  hole  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vefTel,  a  continuance  of  the  cold  made  the 
ice  convex ;  and  a  piece  of  ice,  which  was  at  firft  only 
a  14th  part  fpecifically  lighter  than  water,  on  being 
expofed  fome  days  to  the  froft,  became  a  12th  part 
lighter.  To  this  caufc  he  attributes  the  burfting  of  ice 
on  ponds,. 

Wax,  refins,  and  animal  fats,  made  fluid  by  fire,  in- 
ftead  of  expanding  like  watery  liquors,  fhrink  in  their 
return  to  folidity  ;  for  folid  pieces  of  the  fame  bodies 
fink  to  the  bottom  of  the  refpeftive  fluids  ;  a  proof 
that  thefe  bodies  are  more  denfe  in  their  folid  than  in 
their  fluid  ftate.  The  oils  which  congeal  by  cold,  as 
eil-olive,  and  the  efTential  oilof  anifeeds,  appear  alfo 
to  fhrink  in  their  congelation.  Hence,  the  different 
difpofnions  of  different  kinds  of  trees  to  be  burft  by, 
or  to  refill,  ftrong  frofts,  are  by  fome  attributed  to  the 
juices  with  which*  the  tree  abounds;  beingin  theone 
cafe  watery,  and  in  the  other  refinousor  oily. 

Though  it  has  been  generally  fuppofed  that  the  na- 
tural cry  ftals  ofice  are  ftars  of  fix  rays,  formingangles 
of  6o°  with  each  ether,  yet  this  cryftallization  of  wa- 
ter, as,  it  may  properly  be  called,  feems  to  be  as  much 
aflefted  by  circ.ivmitan.ces  as  that  of  falts.     Hence  we 


find  a  confiderable  difference  in  the  accounts  of  thofe 
who  have  undertaken  to  defcribe  thefe  cryftals.  M. 
MaiiMii  informs  us,  that  they  are  ftars  with  iix  radii  ; 
and  his  opinion  is  confirmed  by  obierving  the  figure 
of  froft  on  glafs.  M.  Rome  de  L'Ifle  determines  the 
form  of  the  folid  cryftal  to  be  an  equilateral  oftaedron. 
M.  Haifenfratz  found  it  to  be  a  prifmatic  hexaedron  ; 
but  M.  d'Antic  found  a  method  of  reconciling  thefe 
fecmingly  oppoiitc  opinions.  In  a  violent  hail-lterm, 
where  the  hail-fiones  were  very  large,  he  found  they 
had  fharp  wedge-like  angles  of  more  than  half  aninch; 
and  in  thefe  he  fuppofed  it  impolfible  to  fee  two  py- 
ramidal tetraedra  joined  laterally,  and  not  to  con- 
clude that  each  grain  was  compofed  of  oftaedrons  con- 
verging to  a  centre.  Some  had  a  cavity  in  the  middle  ; 
and  he  faw  the  oppolite  extremities  of  two  oppolite 
pyramids,  which  conditutc  the  oftaedron  ;  he  like- 
wife  faw  the  oftaedron  entire  united  in  the  middle  ; 
all  of  them  were  therefore  fimilarto  the  cryftals  form- 
ed upon  a  thread  immerfed  in  a  faline  folution.  On 
thefe  principles M.  d'  Antic  conftrufted  an  artificial oc- 
taedron  refembling  one  of  the  largeft  hailftones;  and 
found  that  the  angle  at  the  fummit  of  the  pyramiJ 
was  45B,  but  that  of  the  junftion  of  the  two  pyra- 
mids 1 450.  It  is  not,  however,  eafy  to  procure  regu- 
lar cryftals  in  hailllones  where  the  operation  is  con- 
ducted with  fuch  rapidity  :  in  fnow  and  hoar-froft, 
where  the  cryltallization  goes  on  more  flowly,  our 
author  is  of  opinion  that  he  fees  the  rudiments  of 
oftaedra. 

Ice,  as  is  explained  under  the  article  Frost,  forms 
generally  on  the  furface  of  water  :  but  this  tow,  like 
the  crystallization,  may  be  varied  by  an  alteration  in 
the  circumftances.  In  Germany,  particularly  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  that  country,  it  has  been  obferved  that 
there  are  three  kinds  ofice.  1.  That  which  forms  on 
the  furface.  2.  Another  kind  formed  in  the  middle 
of  the  water,  refembling  nuclei  or  fmall  hail.  3.  The 
ground  ice  which  is  produced  at  the  bottom,  efpecially 
where  there  is  any  fibrous  fubflance  to  which  it  may 
adhere.  This  is  full  of  cells  like  a  wafp's  neft,but  lefs 
regular;  and  performs  manyjftrange  effects  in  bringing 
up  very  heavy  bodies  from  the  bottom,  by  means  of  its 
inferiority  in  fpecifk  gravity  to  the  water  in  which  it 
is  formed.  The  ice  which  forms  in  the  middle  of  the 
water  rifes  to  the  top,  and  there  unites  into  large 
maSTes  ;  but  the  formation  both  of  this  and  the  ground- 
iee  takes  place  only  in  violent  and  fuddencolds,  where 
the  water  is  Shallow,  and  the  furface  difturbed  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  the  congelation  cannot  take  place.  The 
ground-ice  is  very  destructive  to  dykes  and  other  aqua- 
tic works.  In  the  mere  temperate  European  climates 
thefe  kinds  ofice  are  not  met  with. 

In  many  countries  the  warmth  of  the  climate  ren- 
ders ice  not  only  a  defireable,  but  even  a  neeeffary 
article  ;  fo  that  it  becomes  an  objeft  of  fome  confe- 
quence  to  fall  upon  a  ready  and  cheap  method  of  pro- 
curing it.  Though  the  cheapest  method  hitherto  difco- 
vered  feems  tobetltat  related  under  thearticle  Cold, 
by  means  of  fal  ammoniac  or  Glauber's  fait,  yet  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  take  notice  of  fome  attempts 
made  by  Mr  Cavallo  to  difcover  a  method  of  produ- 
cing a  fufficient  degree  of  cold  for  this  purpofe  by  the 
evaporation  of  volatile  liquors.  He  found,  however, 
in  the  courfc  of  thefe  experiments,  that  ether  was  in- 
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comparably  fuperior  to  any  other  fluid  in  the  degree 
-*  of  cold  it  procured.  The  price  of  the  liquor  natu- 
rally induced  hira  to  fall  upon  a  method  of  ufing  it 
with  as  little  wafte  as  poffible.  The  thermometer  ne 
made  ufe  of  had  the  ball  quite  detached  from  the  ivory 
piece  on  which  the  fcale  was  engraved.  The  various 
fluids  were  then  thrown  upon  the  ball  through  the  ca- 
pillary aperture  of  a  Imall  glafs  veflel  fhaped  like  a 
funnel ;  and  care  was  taken  to  throw  them  upon  it  fo 
flowly  that  a  drop  might  now  and  then  fall  from  the 
under  part,  excepting  when  thofe  fluids  were  ufed, 
which  evaporate  very  (lowly  ;  in  which  «afe  it  was 
fufficicnt  barely  to  keep  the  ball  moift,  without  any 
drop  falling  from  it.  During  the  experiment  the 
thermometer  was  kept  very  gently  turning  round  its 
axis,  that  the  fluid  made  ufe  of  might  fall  upon  every 
part  of  its  ball.  He  found  this  method  preferable  to 
that  of  dipping  the  ball  of  the  thermometer  into  the 
fluid  and  taking  it  out  again  immediately,  or  even  of 
anointing  it  constantly  with  a  feather.  The  evapora- 
tion, and  confequeiuly  the  cold,  produced  by  it,  may 
be  increafed  by  blowing  on  the  thermometer  with  a 
pair  of  bellows  ;  though  this  was  not  ufed  in  the  ex- 
periments now  to  be  related,  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  its  being  performed  by  one  perfon,  and  like- 
wife  bccaufe  it  occalions  much  uncertainty  in  the  re- 
fults. 

The  room  in  which  the  experiments  were  made  was 
heated  to  64°  of  Fahrenheit ;  and  with  water  it  was 
reduced  to  560,  viz.  8°  below  that  of  the  room  or  of 
the  water  employed.  The  effect  took  place  in  about 
two  minutes;  but  though  the  operation  was  continued 
for  a  longer  time,  it  did  not  fink  lower.  With  fpirit  of 
wine  it  funk  to  48°.  The  cold  was  greater  with  high- 
ly rectified  fpirit  than  with  the  weaker  fort  ;  but  the 
difference  is  lefs  than  would  be  expected  by  one  who 
had  never  feen  the  experiment  made.  The  pure 
fpirit  produces  its  effect  much  more  quickly.  On 
tiling  various  other  fluids  which  were  either  com- 
pounded of  water  and  fpirituous  liquors  or  pure  efTcn- 
ces,  he  found  that  the  cold  produced  by  their  evapo- 
ration was  generally  fomc  intermediate  degree  be- 
tween that  produced  by  water  and  the  fpirit  of  wine. 
Oil  of  turpentine  funk  the  mercury  three  degrees;  but 
olive  oil  and  others,  which  evaporate  very  flowly,  or 
not  at  all,  did  not  fenfibly  affect  the  thermometer. 

To  obferve  how  much  the  evaporation  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  confequently  the  cold  produced  by  it,  would 
be  increafed  by  electricity,  he  put  the  tube  containing 
it  into  an  infulating handle,  and  connected  it  with  the 
conductor  of  an  electrical  machine,  whichwas  kept  in 
action  during  the  time  of  making  the  experiment ;  by 
which  means  one  degree  of  cold  feemed  to  be  gained, 
as  the  mercury  now  funk  to  470  inftead  of  480,  at 
which  it  had  flood  formerly.  On  trying  the  three 
mineral  acids,  he  found  that  they  heated  the  thermo- 
meter infteid  of  cooling  it  ;  which  effect  he  attributes 
to  the  heat  they  themfelves  acquired  by  uniting  with 
themoiflure  of  the  atmofpherc.  The  vitriolic  acid, 
which  was  very  firong  and  tranfparent,  raifed  the 
mercury  to  1020,  the  fmoking  nitrous  acid  to  720,  and 
the  marine  to  66°. 

The  apparatus  for  ufing  the  leaft  poflible  quantity 
of  ether  for  freezing  water  confiffs  in  a  glafs  tube 


(fig.  1.),  terminating  in  a  capillary  aperture,  which  is       ice. 
to   be  fixed  upon    the  bottle  containing    the   ether.   * 


Round  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  at  A  fome  thread  r>cx* 
is  wound,  in  order  to  let  it  fit  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  "*  '  " 
When  the  experiment  is  to  be  made,  theftopperof  the 
bottle  containing  the  ether  is  to  be  removed,  and  the 
tube  juft  mentioned  put  in  its  room.  The  thread 
round  the  tube  ought  alio  to  be  previoufly  moiftoned 
with  water  or  fpittle  before  it  is  put  into  the  neck  of 
the  bottle,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  prevent  the 
efcape  of  the  ether  betwixt  the  neck  of  the  vial  and 
tube.  Holding  then  the  bottle  by  its  bottom  FG 
(fig.  2.),  and  keeping  it  inclined  as  in  the  figure,  the 
fmall  rtream  of  ether  ifluing  out  of  the  aperture  D  of 
the  tube  DE,  is  directed  upon  the  ball  of  the  thermo- 
meter, or  upon  a  tube  containing  water  or  other  li- 
quor that  is  required  to  be  congealed.  As  ether  is 
very  volatile,  and  has  the  remarkable  property  of  in- 
creafing  the  bulk  of  air,  there  is  no  aperture  requi- 
fiteto  allowthc  air  to  enter  the  bottle  while  the  liquid 
flows  out.  The  heat  of  the  hand  is  more  than  fuffi- 
cicnt to  force  out  the  ether  in  a  continued  itreani  at 
the  aperture  D. 

In  this  manner,  throwing  the  ftream  of  ether  upon 
the  ball  of  a  thermometer  in  fuch  a  quantity  that  a 
drop  might  now  and  then,  every  iofeconds  for  in- 
ftance,  fall  from  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer,  MrCa- 
vallo  brought  the  mercury  down  to  30,  or  290  below 
the  freezing  point,  when  the  atmofphere  was  fome- 
what  hotter  than  temperate.  When  the  ether  is  very 
good,  i.  e.  capable  of  diflblving  elaftic  gum,  and  has 
a  fmall  bulb,  not  above  20  drops  of  it  are  required  to 
produce  this  effect,  and  about  two  minutes  of  time  ; 
but  the  common  fort  muft  be  ufed  in  greater  quantity, 
and  for  a  longer  time  ;  though  at  laft  the  thermome- 
ter is  brought  down  by  this  very  nearly  as  low  as  by 
the  beft  fort. 

To  freeze  water  by  the  evaporation  of  ether,  Mr 
Cavallo  takes  a  thin  glafs  tube  about  four  inches  long, 
and  one-fifth  of  an  inch  diameter,  hermetically  fealed 
at  one  end,  with  a  little  water  in  it,  fo  as  to  take  up 
about  half  an  inch  of  the  cavity,  as  is  fhown  at  CB  in 
fig.  3.  Into  this  tube  a  flender  wire  H  is  alfo  intro- 
duced, the  lower  extremity  of  which  is  twifted  into  a 
fpiral,  and  ferves  to  drawup  the  bit  of  ice  when  form- 
ed. He  then  holds  the  glafs  tube  by  its  upper  part 
A  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  keeps  it  conti- 
nually and  gently  turning  round  its  axis,  firft  one  way 
and  then  the  other  ;  whilft  with  the  right  hand  he 
holds  the  phial  containing  the  ether  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  direct  the  ftream  on  the  outfide  of  the  tube, 
and  a  little  above  the  furface  of  the  water  contained  in 
it.  The  capillary  aperture  D  fhould  be  kept  almoft 
in  contact  with  the  furface  of  the  tube  containing  the 
water  ;  and  by  continuing  the  operation  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  the  water  will  be  frozen  as  it  were  in 
an  inftant  ;  and  the  opacity  will  afcend  to  C  in  lei's 
than  half  a  fecond  of  time,  which  makes  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. This  congelation;  however,  is  only  fuper- 
ticial  ;  and  in  order  to  congeal  the  whole  quantity  of 
water,  the  operation  muft  be  continued  a  minute  on 
two  longer  ;  after  which  the  wire  H  will  be  found 
kept  very  tight  by  the  ice.  The  hand  muft  then  he 
applied  to  the  outfide  of  the  tube,  in  order  to  fofteu 
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Our  author  obferves,  for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  rtnf 
be  inclined  to  repeat  this  experiment,  that  a  cork  con- 
fines this  volatile  fluid  much  better  than  a  glafs  ftopple, 
which  it  is  almofl  impoflible  to  grind  with  fuch  exaft- 
nefs  as  to  prevent  entirely  the  evaporation ot  the  ether. 
When  a  (topple,  made  very  nicely  out  of  an  uniform 
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Ice.  the  furface  of  the  ice  ;  which  would  otherwife  adhere 
very  firmly  to  the  glafs  ;  but  when  this  is  done,  the 
wire  H  eafily  brings  it  out. 

Sometimes  our  author  was  accuftomed  to  put  into 
the  tube  a  fmall  thermometer  inftcad  of  the  wire  H  ; 
and  thus  he  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving  a  very 

curious  phenomenon  unnoticed  by  others,  viz.  that  in  and  clofe  piece  of  cork,  which  goes  rather  tight,  is 

the  winter  time  Water  requires  a  fmaller  degree  of  cold  put  upon  a  bottle  of  ether,  the  fmell  of  that  fluid  caa- 

to  congeal  it  than  in  the  fummer.    In  the  winter,  for  not  be  perceived  through  it ;  but  he  never  faw  a  glafs 

inftance,  the  water  in  the  tube  AB  will  freeze  when  ftopple  which  could  produce  that  effeft.  In  this  man- 

the  thermometer  ftands  about  30°;  but  in  the  fummer,  ner,  ether,  fpirit  of  wine,  or  any  other  Volatile  fluid, 

or  evenwhenthe  thermometer  ftands  at  6o°, the  quick*  may  be  preferved,  which  does  not  corrode  cork  by  its 

filver  muft  be  brought  down  10,  15,  or  even  morede-  fumes.     When  the  ftopple,    however,  is  very  often 

grces  below  the  freezing  point  before  any  congelation  taken  out,  it  becomes  loofe,  as  it  will  alfo  do  by  long 

can  take   place.      In   the  fummer  time  therefore   a  keeping;  in  either  of  which  cafes  it  muft  be  changed, 
greater  quantity  of  ether,  and  more  time,  will  be  re-         Blink  of  the  Ice,  is  a  name  given  by  the  pilots  to  a 

q\iirtd  to  congeal  any  given  quantity  of  water  than  in  bright  appearance  near  the  horizon  occafioned  by  the 

winter.  When  the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  has  ice,  and  obferved  before  the  iceitfelf  is  feen. 


been  about  400,  our  author  has  been  able  to  congeal  a 
quantity  of  water  with  an  equal  quantity  of  good 
ether  ;  but  in  fummer  two  or  three  times  the  quantity 
are  required  to  perform  the  effecT:.  "  There  feems 
(fays  he)  to  be  fomething  in  the  air,  which,  befides 


IcE-Boats,  boats  fo  conftructed  as  to  fail  upon  ice, 
and  which  are  very  common  in  Holland,  particularly 
upon  the  river  Maefc  and  the  lake  Y.  See  Plate  CCL. 
They  go  with  incredible  fwiftnefs,  fometimes  fo  quick 
as  to  affect  the  breath,  and  are  found  very  ufeful  in 


heat,  interferes  with  the  freezing  of  water,  and  per-  conveying  goods  and  pairengers  over  lakes  and  great 

haps  of  all  fluids;  though  I  cannot  fay  from  my  own  rivers  in  that  country.   Boats  of  different  fizes  are  pla- 

experience  whether  the  abovementioned  difference  cedin  a  tranfverfe  form  upon  a  2;  or  3  inch  deal  board* 

between  the  freezing  in   winter  and  fummer  takes  at  the  extremity  of  each  end  are  fixed  irons,  which 

place  with  other  fluids,  as  milk,  oils,  wines,"  &c.  turn  up  in  the  form  of  fkaits  ;  upon  this  plank  the  beat 

The  proportion  of  ether  requifite  to  congeal  water  refts,  and  the  two  ends  feem  as  out-riggers  to  prevent 

feems  to  vary  with  the  quantity  of  the  latter  ;  that  is,  overfetting  ;  whence  ropes  are  faftencd  that  lead  to 

a  large  quantity  of  water  feems  to  require  a  proporti-  the  head  of  the  maft  in  the  nature  of  flirowds,  and 

onably  lefs  quantity  of  ether  to  freeze  it  than  a  fmaller  others  pafled  through  a  block  acrofs  the  bowfprit  :  the 

one.     "In   the  beginning  of  the   fpring  (fays  Mr  rudder  is  made  fomewhat  like  a  hatchet  with  the  head 

Cavallo),  I  froze  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  water  with  placed  downward,  which  being   prefled  down,  cuts 

about  half  an  ounce  of  ether  ;   the  apparatus  being  the  ice,  and  fervesall  the  purpofes  of  a  rudder  in  the 

larger,  though  fimilar  to  that  defcribed  above.  Now  water,  by  enabling  the  helmfman  to  fleer,  tack,  &c. 

as  the  price  of  ether,   fufheiently  good  for   the  pur-         Method  ef  viak'mg  IcE-Cream.     Take  a  fufficient 

pofe,  is  generally  about  i8d.  or  2s.  per  ounce,  it  is  quantity  of  cream,  and,  when  it  is  to  be  mixed  with 

plain,  that  with  an  expence  under  two  {hillings,  a  rafpberry,  or  currrant,  or  pine,  a  quarter  part  as  much 

quarserof  an  ounce  of  ice,  or  ice-cream,  may  be  made,  of  the  juice  or  jam  as  of  the  cream  :  after  beating  and 

in  every  climate,  and  at  any  time,  which  may  afford  (training  the  mixture  through  a  cloth,  put  it  with  a 

great  fatisfaction  to  thofe  perfons,  who,livingin  thofe  little  juice  of  lemon  into  the  mould  Which  is  a  pewter 

places  where  no  natural  ice  is  to  be  had,  never  faw  or  veflel,  and  varying  in  fize  and  fhapeat  fleafure  ;  cover 

tafted  any  fach  delicious  refrefhment.     When  a  fmall  the  mould  and  place  it  in  a  pail  about  two  thirds  full  of 

piece  of  ice,  for  inftance,  of  about  ten  grains  weight,  ice,  into  which  two  handfuls  of  fait  have  been  thrown; 

is  required,  the  neceflary  apparatus  is  very  imall,  and  turn  the  mould  by  the  hand-hold  with  a  quick  motion 

the  expence  not  worth  mentioning.     I  have  a  fmall  to  and  fro,  in  the  manner  ufed  for  milling  chocolate, 


box  four  inches  and  a  half  Jong,  two  inches  broad,  and 
*ne  and  a  half  deep,  containing  all  the  apparatus  ne- 
cefFary  for  this  purpofe  ;  viz.  a  bottle  capable  of  con- 
taining about  one  ounce  of  ether  ;  two  pointed  tubes, 
in  cafe  one  mould  break  ;  a  tube  in  which  the  water 
is  to  be  frozen,  and  a  wire.  With  the  quantity  of 
ether  contained  in  this  fmall  and  very  portable  appa- 
ratus, the  experiment  may  be  repeated  about  ten  times. 


for  eight  or  ten  minutes  ;  then  let  it  reft  as  long,  and 
turn  it  again  for  the  fame  time  ;  and  having  left  it 
to  ftand  half  an  hour,  it  is  fit  to  be  turned  out  of  the 
mould  and  to  be  fent  to  table.  Lemon  juice  and  fu- 
gar,  and  the  juices  of  various  kinds  of  fruits,  are  fro- 
zen without  cream  ;  and  when  cream  is  ufed,  it  fhould 
be  well  mixed. 

Ice- Hills,  a  fort  of  ftrufture  or  contrivance  common 


Aperfon  who  withes  to  perform  fuch  experiments  in     upon  the  river  Neva  at  Peteffburgh,  and  which  afford 


hot  climates,  and  in  places  where  ice  is  not  eafily  pro 
cured,  requiresonly  a  larger  bottle  of  etherbefides  the 
whole  apparatus  defcribed  above."  Electricity  in- 
creafes  the  cold  produced  by  means  of  evaporating 
ether  but  very  little,  though  the  effect  is  perceptible. 
Having  thrown  the  electrified  and  alfo  the  unelectri- 
fiedftreara  of  ether  upon  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer, 


a  perpetualfund  of  amufement  to  the  populace.  They 
are  conftructed in  the  following  manner.  A  fcaffbld- 
ingisraifedupon  the  riverabout  30  feet  in  height,  with 
a  landing  place  on  the  top,  the  afcent  to  which  is  by  a 
ladder.  From  this  fummit  a  Hoping  plain  of  boards, 
about  four  yards  broad  and  30  long,  defcends  to  the 
fuperficies  of  the  river  :  it  is  fupported  by  ftrong  poles 


ihe  mercury  was  brought  down  two  degrees  lower  in     gradually  decreafing  in  height,  and  its  fides  are  de- 
the  former  than  in  the  latter  cafe.  .fended  by  a  parapet  of  planks.     Up«n  thefe  boards 


Ice. 


are 
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laid  fquare  mafic*  of  ice  about  four  inches  thick,  which 
being  firft  fmoothed  with  the  axe  and  laid  clofe  to  each 
other,  are  then  fprinkled  with  water  :  by  thefe  means 
they  coalefce,  and,  adhering  to  the  boards,  immediate- 
ly form  an  inclined  plain  of  pure  ice.  From  the  bot- 
tom ofth  is  plainthefnow  is  cleared  away  tor  the  length 
of  200  yards  and  the  breadth  of  four,  upon  the  level 
bed  of  the  river;  and  the  fides  of  thiscourfe,  as  well  as 
the  fides  and  top ofthefcaffolding,are ornamented  with 
firs  and  pines.  Each  perfon,  being  provided  with  a 
Hedge,  mounts  the  ladder  ;  and  having  attained  the 
fummit,  he  fets  himfclf  upon  his  fledge  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  inclined  plain,  down  which  he  fuffers 
it  to  glide  with  confiderable  rapidity,  poiling  it  as  he 
goes  down ,  when  the  velocity  acquired  by  the  de- 
feent  carries  it  above  100  yards  upon  the  level  ice  of  the 
river.  At  the  end  of  this  courfe,  there  is  ufually  a  fimi- 
lar  ice-hill,  nearly  parallel  to  the  former,  which  begins 
where  the  other  ends  ;  fo  that  the  perfon  immediately 
mounts  again,  and  in  the  fame  manner  glides  down 
the  other  inclined  plain  of  ice.  This  diverfion  he  re- 
peats as  often  as  he  pleafes.  The  boys  alfo  are  conti- 
nually employed  in  (kaiting  down  thefe  hills  :  they 
glide  chiefly  upon  one  fkait,  as  they  are  able  to  poife 
themfelvcs  better  upon  one  leg  than  npon  two.  Thefe 
ice-hills  exhibit  a  pleafing  appearance  upon  the  river, 
as  well  from  the  trees  with  which  they  are  ornamented, 
as  from  the  moving  objects  which  at  particular  times 
of  the  day  are  defcending  without  intermifllon. 

IcE-Houfe,  a  repofitory  for  ice  during  the  fummer 
months.  The  afpect  of  ice-houfes  mould  be  towards 
the  eaft  or  fouth-eaft,  for  the  advantage  of  the  morning 
fan  t«  expel  the  damp  air,  as  that  is  more  pernicious 
than  warmth  ;  for  which  reafon  trees  in  the  vicinity  of 
an  ice-houfe  tend  to  its  difadvantage. 

The  beft  foil  for  an  ice-houfe  to  be  made  in  is  chalk, 
as  it  conveys  away  the  wafte  water  without  any  artifi- 
cial drain  ;  next  to  that,  loofe  ftony  earth  or  gravelly 
foil.  Its  fituation  mould  be  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  for  the 
advantage  of  entering  the  cell  upon  a  level,  as  in  the 
drawing,  Plate  CCL. 

To  conftruct  an  ice-houfe  firft  choofe  a  proper  place 
at  a  convenient  diftance  from  the  dwelling-houfe  or 
houfes  it  is  to  ferve  :  dig  a  cavity  (if  for  one  family, of 
the  dimeniions  fpecified  in  the  defign)  of  the  figure  of 
an  inverted  cone,  finking  the  bottom,  concave,  to  form 
arefervoir  for  the  wafte  water  till  it  can  drain  off;  if 
the  foil  requires  it,  cut  a  drain  to  a  confiderable  di- 
ftance,  or  fo  far  as  will  come  out  at  the  fide  of  the  hill, 
*>r  into  a  well,   to  make  it  communicate  with  the 
fprings,  and  in  that  drain  form  a  link  or  air-trap,  mark- 
ed /,  by  finking  the  drain  fo  much  lower  in  that  place 
as  it  is  high,  and  bring  a  partition  from  the  top  an  inch 
er  more  into  the  water,  which  will  confequently  be  in 
the  trap  ;  and  will  keep  the  well  air  tight.  Work  up 
a  fufficient  number  of  brick  piers  to  receive  a  cart- 
wheel, to  be  laid  with  its  convex  fide  upwards  to  re- 
ceive the  ice  ;  lay  hurdles  and  ftraw  upon  the  wheel, 
which  will  let  the  melted  ice  dr«in  through,  and  ferve 
as  a  floor.     The  fides  and  dome  of  the  cone  are  to  be 
nine  inches  thick — the  fides  to  be  deme  in  fteened 
brickwork,  L  e.  without  mortar,  and  wrought  at  right 
angles  to  the  face  of  the  work  :  the  filling  in  behind 
fhotld  be  with  gravel,  loofe  ftones,  or  brick-bats,  that 
he  water  which  drains  through  th«  fides  may  the  more 
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eahly  efcape  into  the  well.     The  doors  of  the  ice- 
houfe  flionld  be  made  as  clofe  as  pofhble,  and  bundles  of  u 
ftraw  placed  always  before  the  inner  door  to  keep  out 
the  air. 

Dcfa'iption  of  the  parts  referred  to  by  the  letters. 
a  The  line  firft  dug  out.  b  The  brick  circumference 
of  the  cell.  cThe  diminution  of  the  cell  downwards. 
d  The  lefler  diameter  of  the  cell,  e  The  cart-wheel 
or  joiftsand  hurdles,  f  The  piers  to  receive  the  wheel 
or  floor.  ^The  principal  receptacle  for  ftraw.  h  The 
inner  paffage,  i  the  firft  entrance,  k  the  outer  door, 
paiTages  having  a  feparate  door  each.  /  An  air-trap. 
iu  The  well,  n  The  profile  of  the  piers.  0  The  ice 
filled  in.  f>  The  height  of  the  cone,  q  The  dome 
worked  in  two  half  brick  arches,  r  The  arched  paf- 
fage.  s  The  door-ways  inferted  in  the  walls.  /The 
floor  of  the  pafTage.  u  An  aperture  through  which  the 
ice  may  be  put  into  the  cell;  this  muft  be  covered  next 
the  crown  of  the  dome,  and  then  filled  in  with  earth. 
x  The  ftooping  floor,  againft  which  the  ftraw  fhould 
be  laid. 

The  ice  when  to  be  put  in  fhould  be  collected  du- 
ring the  froft,  broken  into  fmall  pieces,  and  rammed 
down  hard  in  ftrata  of  not  more  than  a  foot,  in  order 
to  make  it  one  complete  body  ;  the  care  in  putting  it 
in,  and  well  ramming*  it,  tends  much  to  its  preferva- 
tion.  Jn  a  feafon  when  ice  is  not  to  be  had  in  fufficient 
quantities  fnow  maybe  fubftituted. 

Ice  may  be  preferved  in  a  dry  place  under  ground, 
by  covering  it  well  with  chaff,  ftraw,  or  reeds. 

Great  ufe  is  made  of  chaff  in  fome  places  of  Italy  to 
preferve  ice  :  the  ice  houfe  for  this  purpofe  need  only 
be  a  deep  hole  dug  in  the  ground  on  the  fide  of  a  hill, 
from  the  bottom  of  which  they  can  eafily  carry  out  a 
drain,  to  let  out  the  water  which  is  feparated  at  any 
time  from  the  ice,  that  it  may  not  melt  and  fpoil  the 
reft.  If  the  ground  is  tolerably  dry,  they  do  not  line 
the  fides  with  any  thing,  butleave  them  naked,  and  on- 
ly make  a  covering  of  thatch  over  the  top  of  the  hole  : 
this  pit  they  fill  either  with  pure  fnow,  or  elfe  with  ice 
taken  from  the  pureft  and  cleareft  water ;  becaufc  they 
do  not  ufe  it  as  it  is  ufed  in  England,  to  fet  the  bottles 
in,  but  really  mix  it  with  the  wine.  They  firft  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  with  chaff,  and  then  lay  in  the 
ice,  not  letting  it  any  where  touch  the  fides,  but  ram- 
ming in  a  large  bed  of  chaff  all  the  way  between  ;  they 
thus  carry  on  the  filling  to  the  top,  and  then  cover 
the  furface  with  chaff ;  and  in  this  manner  it  will 
keep  as  long  as  they  pleafe.  When  they  take  any 
of  it  out  for  ufe,  they  wrap  the  lump  up  in  chaff,  and 
it  may  then  be  carried  to  any  diftant  place  without 
wafte  or  Tunning. 

IcE-lfland,  a  name  given  by  failors  to  a  great  quan- 
tity of  ice  collected  into  one  huge  folid  mafs,  and  float- 
ing about  upon  the  feasmear  or  within  the  Polar  circles. 
— Many  of  thefe  fluctuating  iflands  are  met  with  on 
the  coafts  of  Spitzbergen,  to  the  great  danger  of  the 
fhipping  employed  in  theGreenlandfifhery.  In  the  midft 
of  thofe  tremendous  mafles  navigators  have  beenarreft- 
ed  and  frozen  to  death.  In  this  manner  the  brave  Sir 
Hugh  Willoughby  perilhedwith  all  his  crew  in  1553; 
and  in  the  year  1773,  Lord  Mulgrave,  after  every  ef- 
fort which  the  moft  finilhed  feaman  could  make  to  ac- 
complifh  the  end  of  his  voyage,  was  caught  in  the  ice, 
and  was  Hear  experiencing  the  fame  unhappy  fate.  See 
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Ice,       the  account  at  large  in  Vhippis  Voyags  to  the  North    ?.re  continually  increafed  in  height  by  the  freezing  of 

--* '  Pole.     As  there  defcribed,  the  fcenc,  diverted  of  the     the  fpray  of  the  fca,  or  oi  the  melting  of  the  fnow, 

horror  from  the  eventful  expectation  of  change,  was  which  falls  on  them.  Thofe  which  remain  in  this  fro- 
the  mod  beautiful  and  picturefque  : — Two  large  fliips  zen  clime  receive  continual  growth  ;  others  are  gra- 
becalmed  in  a  vaft  bafon,  furrounded  on  all  liJes  by  dually  wafted  by  the  aortheru  winds  into  fouthern  la- 
iflands  of  various  forms  :  the  weather  clear  :  the  fun 
gilding  the  circumambient  ice, which  was  low,fuiooth, 
and  even;  covered  with  fnow,  excepting  where  the 
pools  of  water  on  part  of  the  furface  appeared  cryltal- 
line  with  the  young  ice  :  the  fmall  fpace  of  fea  they 
were  confined  in  perfectly  fmooth.  After  fruitlefs  at- 
tempts to  force  a  way  through  the  fields  of  ice,  their 
limits  were  perpetually  contracted  by  its  doling  ;  till  at 
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titudes,  and  melt  by  degrees,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
till  they  walte  away,  or  disappear  in  the  boundlefs 
element. 

The  collifion  of  the  great  fields  of  ice,  in  high  lati- 
tudes, is  often  attended  with  a  noife  that  for  a  time 
takes  away  thefenfeof  hearingany  thing elfe  ;  and  the 
leiTer  with  a  grinding  of  unfpeakable  horror.  The  wa- 
ter which  dallies  againft  the  mountainous  ice  freezes  in- 


length  it  befet  each  veffel  till  they  became  immoveably     to  an  infinite  variety  of  forms  ;  and  gives  the  voyager 


fixed.  The  fmooth  extent  of  furface  was  foon  loll 
the  preflhre  Of  the  pieces  of  ice,  by  the  violence  of  the 
1'well,  caufed  them  to  pack  ;  fragment  rofe  upon  frag- 
ment, till  they  were  in  many  places  higher  than  the 
main-yard.  The  movements  of  the  (hips  were  tremen- 
dous and  involuntary,  in  conjunction  with  the  fur- 
rounding  ice,  actuated  by  the  currents.  The  water 
fhoaled  to  14  fathoms.  The  grounding  of  the  ice  or 
of  the  ihips  would  have  been  equally  fatal :  the  force 


ideal  towns,  ftreets,  churches,  fteeples,and  tvery  ihape 
which  imagination  can  frame. 

Icr-Plant.     See  Mesembryanthemum. 

ICEBERGS,  are  large  bodies  of  ice  filling  the  val- 
leys between  the  high  mountains  in  northern  latitudes. 
Among  the  molt  remarkable  are  thofe  of  the  ealt  coalt 
of  Spnzbergen  ;  (feeGnEENLAND,  n°  10.)  They  are 
feven  in  number,  but  at  confiderable  diltances  from 
each  other  :  each  fill  the  valleys  for  tracts  unknown, 


of  the  ice  might  have  cruflied  them  to  atoms,  or  have     in  a  region  totally  inacceffible  in  the  internal  parts. 


lifted  them  out  of  the  water  and  overfet  them,  or  have 
left  them  fufpended  on  the  fum*:irsof  the  pieces  of  ice 
at  a  tremendous  height,  expoied  to  the  fury  of  the 
ivinds,  or  to  the  rilk  of  being  dallied  to  pieces  by 
the  failure  of  their  frozen  dock.  An  attempt  was  made 
10  cut  a  paflage  through  the  ice  ;  alter  a  perfeverance 
worthy  of  Britons,  it  proved  fruitlefs.  The  comman- 
der, at  all  times  matter  of  himfelf,  directed  the  boats 
to  be  made  ready  to  be  hauled  over  the  ice,  till  they 
arrived  at  navigable  water  (a  talk  alone  of  feven  days) 
and  in  them  to  make  their  voyage  to  England.  The 
boats  were  drawn  progrellively  three  whole  days.    At 


The  glaciers  *  of  Switzerland  feem  contemptible  to 
thefe ;  but  prefent  often  a  fimilar  front  into  fome  lever 
valley.  The  laft  exhibits  over  the  fea  a  front  300  feet 
high,  emulating  the  emerald  in  colour  :  cataracts  of 
melted  fnow  precipitate  down  various  parts,  and  black 
fpiring  mountains,  ftreaking  with  white,  bound  the 
fides  and  rife  crag  above  crag,  as  far  as  eye  can  reach 
in  the  back  ground.  See  Plate  CCLI.  At  times  im- 
menfe  fragments  break  off,  and  tumble  into  the  water, 
with  a  molt  alarming  daQiing.  A  piece  of  this  vivid 
green  fubftance  has  fallen,  and  grounded  in  24  fathoms 
water,  and  fpired  above  the  furface  50  feetf.     Simi- 


*  See    Gla- 
ciers . 


length  the  wind  fprung  up,  theicefeparated  fufheiently     lar  icebergs  are  frequent  in  all  the  Antic  regions;  and 


to  yield  to  the  prelTure  of  the  full-failed  fliips,  which, 
after  labouring  againft  the  refilling  fields  of  ice,  arrived 
■on  the  10th  of  Augultin  the  harbour  of  Smeerinberg, 
at  the  weft  end  of  Spitzbergen,  between  it  and  Hack- 
luyt's  Headland. 

The  forms  sflumed  by  the  ice  in  this  chilling  cli- 
mate are  extremely  plealing  to  even  the  molt  incu- 
rious eye.  The  furface  of  that  which  is  congealed 
from  the  fea-water  (for  we  mufl  allow  it  two  origins) 


to  their  lapfes  is  owing  thefolid  mountainous  ice  which 
infelts  thofe  feas — Frolt  fports  wonderfully  with  thefe 
icebergs,  and  gives  them  majeftic  as  well  as  other  molt 
fingular  forms.  Malles  have  been  feen  affuming  the 
fliape  of  a  Gothic  church,  with  arched  windows  and 
doors,  and  all  the  rich  drapery  of  that  ftyle,  compofed 
of  what  an  Arabian  tale  would  fcarcely  dare  to  relate, 
of  cryftal  of  the  richeit  fapphirine  blue  :  tables  with 
one  or  more  feet ;  and  often  immenfe  flat -roofed  tem- 
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is  flat  and  even,  hard,  opake,  refembling  white  fugar,     pies  like  thofe  of  Luxxor  on  the  Nile,  fupported  by 


and  incapable  of  being  Aid  on,  like  the  Britilh  ice.  The 
greater  pieces,  or  fields,  are  many  leagues  in  length  : 
the  lefler  are  the  meadows  of  the  feals,  on  which  thofe 
animals  at  times  frolic  by  hundreds.  The  motion  of 
the  lefler  pieces  is  as  rapid  as  the  currents:  th*.  greater, 
.which  are  fometimes  200  leagues  long,  and  60  or  80 
broad,  moveflowand  majeftically  ;  often  fix  foratime, 
immoveable  by  the  power  of  the  ocean,  &  then  produec 
near  the  horizon  that  bright  white  appearance  called 
the  blink.  The  approximation  of  two  great  fields  pro- 
duces a  molt  lingular  phenomenon  ;  it  forces  the  lefler 
.  (if  the  term  can  be  applied  to  pieces  of  leveral  acres 
fquare)  out  of  the  water,  and  adds  them  to  their  fur- 
face :  a  fecond  and  often  a  third  fucceeds  ;  fo  that  the 
whole  forms  an  aggregate  of  a  tremendous  height. 
Thefe  float  in  the  fea  like  fo  many  rugged  mountains, 
and  are  fometimes  500  or  600  yards  fhick;  but  the 
far  greater  part  is  concealed  beneath  the  water.  Thefe 


round  tranfparent  columns  of  cccrulean  hue,  float  by 
the  altoniflied  fpectator — Thefe  icebergs  are  the  crea- 
tion of  ages,  and  receive  annually  additional  height  by 
the  falling  of  fnows  and  of  rain,  which  often  intantly 
freezes,  and  more  than  repairs  the  lofs  occalioned  by 
the  inriuence  of  the  melting  fun. 

ICELAND,  a  large  ifland  lying  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  63  and- 68  de- 
grees of  north  latitude,  and  between  10  and  26  degrees 
of  welt  longitude,  its  gteateft  length  being  about  700 
miles,  and  its  breadth  300. 

This  country  lying  partly  within  the  frigid  zone,  and 
being  liable  to  be  furrounded  v.  ith  vafl  quantities  of  ice 
which  come  from  the  polar  feas,  is  on  account  of  the 
coldnefs  of  the  climate  very  inhofpitable ;  but  much 
more  fo  for  other  reafons.  It  is  exceedingly  fubject  to 
earthquakes  ;  and  fo  full  of  volcanoes,  that  the  little 
part  of  it  which  appears  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man 
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Iceland,     feems  almofl  totally  laid  wafte  by  them.  The  belt  ac- 

,~— v '  count  chat  hath  yet  appeared  of  the  iflaud  of  Iceland 

is  in  a  late  publication  intitled,  "  Letters  oalceland, 
&c.  written  by  Uno  Von  Troil,  D.  D.  firlt  chapl-uu 
to  his  Swedish  majefly."  This  gentleman  failed  from 
London  on  the  t2:hof  July  1772,  in  company  with 
Mr  Banks,  Dr  Solander,  and  Dr  James  Lind  of  E- 
dinbuigh,  in  afhip  tor  which  L.ioo  Sterling  was  paid 
every  month.  Aftervifiting  the  weftern  iiiesof  Scot- 
land, they  arrived  on  the  2Sth  of  Augult  at  Iceland, 
where  they  call  anchor  at  Befleftedr  or  Bellifladr,  ly- 
in<>-  in  about  640  6'  N.  Lat.  in  the  weltern  part  of  the 
iiland.  The  country  had  to  them  the  moll  difmal  ap- 
pearance that  can  be  conceived.  "  Imagine  to  your- 
felf  (fays  Dr  Troil)  a  country,  which  from  one  end 
to  the  other  prefeuts  to  your  view  only  b  irren  moun- 
tains, whofe  fummics  are  covered  with  eternal  fnow, 
and  between  them  fields  divided  by  vitrified  cliffs, 
whofe  high  and  iharp  points  feem  to  vie  with  each 
other  to  deprive  you  of  the  fight  of  a  Utile  grafs  which 
fcantily  fprings  up  among  them.  Thefe  lime  dreary 
rocks  likewife  conceal  the  few  fcattered  habitations  of 
the  natives,  and  no  where  a  iingle  tree  appears  which 
might  afford  ihelter  to  friendfhip  and  innocence.  The 
profpedl  before  us,  though  not  pleafing,  was  uncom- 
mon and  furpriliug.  Whatever  prefemed  itfelf  to  our 
view  bore  the  marks  of  devaftation  ;  and  our  eyes,  ac- 
cuflomed  to  behold  the  pleafing  coafis  of  England, 
now  faw  nothing  but  the  vcfliges  of  the  operation  of 
a  fire,  Heaven  knows  how  ancient ! 
%  The  climate  of  Iceland,  however,  is  not  imwhole- 

the  cli-        fome  or  naturally  fubj«<5t  to  exceflive  colds,  notwith- 
mate.  flan  ding  its  northwardly  lituation.     Therehave  been 

inflances  indeed  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  finking 
to  24°  below  the  freezing  point  in  winter,  and  riling 
to  1040  infummer.  Since  the  year  1749,  obfervatious 
have  been  made  on  the  weather  ;  and  the  refult of  th'tie 
obfcrvaiions  hath  been  unfavourable,  as  the  coldnefs 
of  the  climate  is  thought  to  be  on  the  increafe,  and  of 
confeqnence  the  country  is  in  danger  of  becoming  un- 
fit for  the  habitation  of  the  human  race.  Wood, which 
formerly  grew  in  great  quantities  ail  over  the  iflaud, 
cannot  now  be  raifed.  Even  the  hardy  firs  of  Norway 
cannot  be  reared  in  this  ifland.  They  feemed  indeed 
to  thrive  till  they  were  about  two  feet  high  ;  but  then 
their  tops  withered,  and  they  ceafed  to  grow.  This 
is  owing  chiefly  to  the  florins  and  hurricanes  which 
frequently  happen  in  the  months  of  May  and  June, and 
which  are  very  unfavourable  to  vegetation  of  every 
kind.  In  1772,  governor  Thodal  fowed  a  little  bar- 
ly,  which  grow  very  brifkly ;  but  a  fhort  time  before 
it  was  to  be  reaped,  a  violent  ftorm  fo  effectually  de- 
llroyed  it,  that  only  a  few  grains  were  found  fcattered 
about.  Befides  thefe  violent  winds,  this  ifland  lies  un- 
der another  difadvantage,  owing  to  the  floating  ice  al- 
ready mentioned,  with  which  the  coafis  are  often  befet. 
This  ice  comes  on  by  degrees,  always  with  an  eaflerly 
wind,  and  frequently  in  fuch  quantities  as  to  fill  up  all 
the  gulphs  on  the  north-wefl  fide  of  the  iiland,  and 
even  covers  the  fea  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  ;  italfo 
fometimes  drives  to  other  fhores.  It  generally  comes 
in  January,  and  goes  away  in  March.  Sometimes  iton- 
ly  reaches  the  laud  in  April :  and,  remaining  there  for 
along  time,  does  an  incredible  deal  of  mifchief.  Itcou- 
fiils  partly  of  mountains  of  ice,  faid  to  be  fo  me  times  6q 
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fathoms  hi  height ;  and  partly  of  field-ice,  which  is  Iceland; 
neither  h  thick  nor  fo  much  dreaded.  Sometimes 
thefe  enormous  malfcs  are  grounded  in  lhoal  water ;  and 
in  thefe  cafes  they  remain  for  many  months,nay  years,, 
undilfolved,  chilling  the  atmofphere  for  a  great  way 
round.  When  many  fuch  bulky  and  lofty  ice  maffes 
are  floating  together,  the  wood  which  is  often  found 
drifting  between  them,  is  fo  much  chafed,  and  preffed 
with  fuch  violence  together,  that  it  fometimes  takes 
fire  :  which  circumflance  has  occalioned  fabulous  ac- 
counts of  the  ice  being  in  flames. 

In  1753  and  I754>  this  ice  occafioned  fuch  a  vio- 
lent cold,  that  horfesand  fheep  dropped  down  dead  by 
reafon  of  it,  as  well  as  for  want  of  food  ;  horfes  were 
obferved  to  feed  upon  dead  cattle,  and  the  fheep  eat  of 
each  other's  wool.  In  1755,  towards  the  end  of  the 
month  of  May,  the  waters  were  frozen  over  in  one 
night  to  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch  and  five  lines.  In 
1756,  on  the  26th  of  June,  fnow  fell  to  the  depth  of 
a  yard,  and  continued  falling  through  the  months  of 

Jfuly  and  Auguft.  In  the  year  following  it  froze  very 
lard  towards  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June, 
in  the  fouth  part  of  the  iiland,  which  occalioned  a 
great  fcarcity  of  grafs.  Thefe  f  rods  are  generally  fol- 
lowed oy  a  famine,  many  examples  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Icelandic  chronicles.  Befides  thefe  cala- 
mities, a  number  of  bears  annually  arrive  with  the  ice, 
which  commit  great  ravages  among  the  fheep.  The 
Icelanders  attempt  to  deftroy  thefe  intruders  as  foon 
as  they  get  light  of  them.  Sometimes  they  affemble  to- 
gether, and  drive  them  back  to  the  ice,  with  which 
they  often  float  offagain.  For  want  of  fire-arms,  they 
are  obliged  to  ufe  fpears  on  thefe  occalions.  The  gov- 
ernmentalfo  encourage  the  deflrnction  of  thefe  animals 
by  paying  a  premium  of  10  dols.  for  every  bear  that  is 
killed, and  purchafing  the  fkin  from  him  whokilled  iu 
Notwith Handing  this  difmal  piclure,  however, taken 
from  Von  Troil's  letters,  fome  tracts  of  ground,  in- 
high  cultivation,  are  mentioned  as  being  covered  by 
the  great  eruption  of  lava  in  171*3.  It  is  poffible,  there- 
fore, that  the  above  may  have  been  fomewhat  exag- 
gerated. 

Thunder  and  lightning  are  feldom  heard  in  Iceland,, 
except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes.  Aurora 
Borealis  is  very  frequent  and  flrong.  It  mofl  com- 
monly appears  in  dry  weather  ;  though  there  are  not 
wanting  inflances  of  its  being  feen  before  or  after  rain, 
or  even  during  the  time  of  it.  The  lunar  halo,  which 
prognollicates  bad  weather,  is  likewife  very  frequent 
here  ;  as  are  alfo  parhelions,  which  appear  from  one 
to  nine  in  number  at  a  time.  Thefe  parhelions  are  ob- 
ferved chiefly  at  the  approach  of  the  Greenland  ice, 
when  an  intenfe  degree  of  froll  is  produced,  and  the- 
frozen  vapours  fill  theair.  Fire-balls, fometimes  round 
and  fometimes  oval,  are  obferved,  and  a  kind  of  ig- 
nis fatuus  which  attaches  itfelf  to  men  and  beafls ;  and. 
comets  are  alfo  frequently  mentioned  in  their  chro- 
nicles. This  laft. circumflance  defer ves  the  attention 
of  aflronomers. 

Iceland,  befides  all  die  inconveniences  already  men- 
tioned, has  two  very  terrible  ones,  called  by  the  na~ 
fives  jkrida  iViAj'/iicfiodi :  thenameofthe  firffimports 
large  pieces  of  a  mountain  tumbling  down  anddeiiroy- 
iug  the  lands  and  houfes  which  lie  at  the  foot  of  it  : 
thiihappencd  in  1 554,,  when  a  whole  farm  was  ruined,, 

and: 
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Iceland,     and  1 3  people  buried  alive.   The  other  word  fignifies 

*""—* the  effects  of  a  prodigious   quantity  of  fnow,  which 

covers  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  rolling  down  inim- 
menfe  mafles,   and  doing  a  great  deal  of  damage  :  of 
this  there  was  an  inflance  in  1699,  during  the  night, 
when  two  farms  were  buried,  with  all  their  inhabi- 
tants and  cattle.     This  lad  accident  Iceland  has  in 
common  with  all  very  mountainous  countries,   parti- 
3         cularly  Switzerland. 
Account  ©f      «  Iceland  abounds  with  hot  and  boiling  fprings, 
the  hot       fome  of  which  fpout  up  into  the  air  to  a  furprifing 
Iceland  °     nc'ght.  A*l  the  jets  d'eau  which  have  been  contrived 
from  Von    with  f°  much  art,  and  at  fuch  an  enormous  expence, 
i toil's  Let-  cannot  by  any  means  be  compared  with  thefe  wonders 
ten,  of  nature  in  Iceland.     The  water-works  at  Haren- 

haufen  throvv  up  a  finglc  column  of  water  of  half  a 
quarter  of  a  yard  in  circumference  to  a  height  of 
about  70  feet ;  thofe  at  the  Winterkaflen  at  Cailel 
throw  it  up,  but  in  a  much  thinner  column,  130  feet; 
and  the  jet  d'eau  at  St  Cloud,  which  is  thought  the 
greateft  of  all  the  French  water- works,  calls  up  a  thin 
column  80  feet  into  the  air  :  but  fome  fprings  in  Ice- 
land pour  forth  columnsof  water  feveral  feet  in  thick- 


whatever  nature  has  of  the  beautiful  and  terrible,united  Iceland. 
in  one  picture,  by  delineating  this  furprifing  pheno-  *■  *  ■ 
menon.  Reprefent  toyourfelf  a  large  field,  where  you 
fee  on  one  fide,  at  a  great  diftance,  high  mountains 
covered  with  ice,  whofe  fummits  are  generally  wrap- 
ped in  clouds,  fo  that  their  iharp  and  unequal  points 
become  invifible.  Thislofs,  however,  is  compenfated 
by  a  certain  wind,  which  caufes  the  clouds  to  fink, 
and  cover  the  mountain  itfelf  when  its  fummit  appears 
as  it  were  to  reft  on  the  clouds.  On  the  other  fide 
Heclais  feen,  with  its  three  points  covered  with  ice, 
rifing  above  the  clouds,  and,  with  the  fmoke  which 
afcends  from  it,  forming  other  clouds  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  real  ones  :  and  on  another  fide  is  a  ridge  of 
high  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  which  boiling  water  from 
time  to  time  ifl'ues  forth  ;  and  further  on  extends  a 
marfli  of  about  three  Englifh  miles  in  circumference, 
where  are  40  or  50  boiling  fprings,  from  which  a  va- 
pour afcends  to  a  prodigious  height. — In  the  niidftof 
thefe  is  the  greateft  fpring  geyfer,  which  deferves  a 
more  exact  and  particular  account.  In  travelling  to 
the  place  about  an  Englifh  mile  and  an  half  from  the 
hver,   from  which  the  ridge  of  rocks  ftill  divided  us, 


nefs  to  the  height  of  many  fathoms ;  and  many  af-  we  heard  aloud  roaring  noife,  like  the  ruihing  of  a  tor- 
firm  of  feveral  hundred  feet.  rent  precipitating  itfelf  from  ftupendous  rocks.  We 
il  Thefe  fprings  arc  unequal  in  their  degrees  of  heat;  afked  our  guide  what  it  meant  ;  he  anfwered,  it  was 
but  we  haveobferved  none  under  188  degrees  of  Fah-  geyfer  roaring  ;  and  we  foonfaw  with  our  naked  eyes 
renheit's  thermometer ;  in  fome  it  is  192,  193,  212,  what  before  feemedalmoft  incredible, 
and  in  one  fmall  vein  of  water  213  degrees.  From  "  The  depth  of  the  opening  or  pipe  from  which 
fome  the  water  flows  gently,  and  the  fpring  is  then  the  water  gufhes  cannot  be  well  determined  ;  for  fome- 
called  iaug,  "  a  bath  ;"   from  others  it  {pouts  with  a  times  the  water  funk  down  feveral  fathoms,  and  fome 
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great  noife,  and  is  then  called  Huer,  or  kittel.  It  is 
very  common  for  fome  of  thefe  fpouting  fprings  to 
clofe  up,  and  others  to  appear  in  their  fiead.  All 
thefe  hot  waters  have  an  encrufting  quality  ;  fo  that 
we  very  commonly  find  the  exterior  furface  from 
whence  it  burfts  forth  covered  with  a  kind  of  rind, 
which  almoft  refembles  chafed  work,  and  which  we 
at  firft  took  for  lime,  but  which  was  afterwards  found 
by  Mr  Bergman  to  be  of  a  filiccous  or  flinty  nature.  In 
fome  places  the  water  taftes  of  fulphwr,  in  others  not; 
but  when  drank  as  foon  as  it  is  cold,  it  taftes  like  com- 
mon boiled  water.  The  inhabitants  ufe  it  at  particu- 
lar times  for  dyeing  ;  and  were  they  to  adopt  proper 
regulations,  it  might  be  ftill  of  greater  ufe.  Victuals 
may  alfo  be  boiled  in  it,  and  milk  held  over  its  fteam 
becomes  fweet ;  owing,  moft  probably,  to  the  exceffive 
heat  of  the  water,  as   the  fame  effect  is  produced  by 


feconds  pafTed  before  a  ftone  which  was  thrown  into 
the  aperture  reached  the  furface  of  the  water.  The 
opening  itfelf  was  perfectly  round,  and  19  feet  in  di- 
ameter, and  terminated  in  a  bafon  59  feet  in  diameter. 
Both  the  pipe  and  the  bafon  were  covered  with  a 
rough  ftaladtic  rind,  which  had  been  formed  by  the 
force  of  the  water  :  the  outermoft  border  of  the  bafon 
is  nine  feet  and  an  inch  higher  than  the  pipe  itfelf. 
The  water  here  fpoutcd  feveral  times  a-day,  but  al- 
ways by  ftaris,  and  after  certain  intervals.  The  peo- 
ple who  live  in  the  neighbourhood  told  us,  that  they 
rofe  high«r  in  cold  and  bad  weather  than  at  other 
times  ;  and  Egbert  Olafsen  and  feveral  others  affirm, 
that  it  has  fpouted  to  the  height  of  6ofathoms.  Moft 
probably  they  gueflcd  only  by  the  eye,  and  on  that  ac- 
count their  calculation  may  be  a  little  extravagant ; 
and  indeed  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  water  was 


boiling  it  a  long  time  over  the  fire.  They  have  begun     ever  thrown  up  fo  high,  though  probably  it  fometimes 


A  particu- 
lar defcrip- 
tion  of  one 
named 
Geyfer. 


to  make  fait  by  boiling  fea-water  over  it,  which  when 
it  is  refined,  is  very  pure  and  good.  The  cows  which 
drink  this  hot  water  yield  a  great  deal  of  milk.  Eg- 
bert Olafsen  relates,  that  the  water  does  not  become 
turbid  when  alkali  is  thrown  into  it,  nor  does  it  change 
the  colour  of  fyrup  of  violets.  Horrebow  afierts,  that 
if  you  fill  a  bottle  at  one  of  the  fpouting  fprings,  the 
water  will  boil  over  two  or  three  times  while  the  fpring 
throws  forth  its  water  ;  and  if  corked  too  foon,  the 
bottle  will  buift. 

"  Among  the  many  hot  fprings  to  be  met  With  in 
Iceland,  feveral  bear  the  name  of  geyjer  :  the  follow- 
ing is  a  defcription  of  the  moft  remarkable  of  that 
name,  and  in  the  whole  ifland.  It  is  about  two  days 
journey  from  Heala,  near  a  farm  called  Haukadul. 
Here  a  poet  would  have  an  opportunity  of  painting 


mounts  higher  than  when  we  obferved  it.  The  me- 
thod we  took  to  obferve  the  height  was  as  follows. 
Every  one  in  company  wrote  down,  at  each  time  that 
the  water  fpouted,  how  high  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
thrown,  and  we  afterwards  chofe  the  medium.  The 
firft  column  marks  the  fpoutings  of  the  water,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  followed  one  another  ;  the  fe- 
cond,  the  time  when  thefe  effufions  happened  ;  the 
third,  the  height  to  which  the  water  rofe  ;  and  the 
laft,  how  long  each  fpouting  of  water  continued. 


NQ               Time  Height 

j  At  VI  42  m.  30  feet 

2 51  6 

3— VII 16  6 

4 31  ia 

5 51  60 


Duration 
o  20  feconds 

20 

10 

15 

6 

N8 


o 
o 
o 
o 


Height 

Duration. 

24 

0  30 

18 

0  40 

12 

0  40 
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Iceland.    N°  Time 

? — < '      6— VIII.  17 

7 29 

8 36 

The  pipe  was  now  for  the  firfl  time  full  of  water, 
which  ran  (lowly  into  the  bafon. 

o iX.25  48  I   10 

10 X.  16  24  I  00 

*'  At  35  minutes  after  twelve  wc  heard  as  it  were 
three  dil'charges  of  a  gun  under  ground,  which  made 
it  (hake  :  ihe  water  flowed  over  immediately,  but  In- 
ftantly  funk  again.  At  eight  minutes  after  two,  the 
water  flowed  over  the  border  of  the  bafon.  At  re  mi- 
nu;c3  after  three,  we  again  heard  fevcraliubterranean 
noifes,  though  not  fo  (trong  as  before.  At  43  mi- 
nutes after  four,  the  water  flowed  over  very  ftrongly 
during  the  fpace  of  a  minute.  In  fix  minutes  after, 
we  heard  many  loud  fubterraneousdifcharges,  nor  on- 
ly near  the  fpring,  but  alfo  from  the  neighbouring 
ridge  of  rocks  where  the  water  fpo.ued.  At  51  mi- 
nutes after  fix,  the  fountain  fpouted  up  to  the  height 
of  92  feet,  and  continued  to  do  fo  for  four  minutes. 
After  this  great  effort,  it  funk  down  very  3»>w  into  the 
pipe,  and  was  entirely  quiet  during  fcveral  minutes ; 
but  foon  began  to  bubble  again  :  it  w..s  not,  how- 
ever, thrown  up  into  the  air,  but  only  to  the  top  of 
the  pipe. 

"  The  force  of  the  vapours  which  throw  up  thefc 
waters  is  exceflive  ,  it  not  only  prevents  the  ftoncs 
which  are  thrown  into  the  opening  from  linking,  but 
even  throws  them  up  to  a  very  great  height,  together 
with  the  water.  When  the  bafon  was  full,  we  placed 
ourfelves  before  the  fun  in  fuch  a  manner  that  wc 
could  fee  our  (hadows  in  the  water  ;  when  every  one 
obferved  round  the  ihadow  of  his  own  head  (though 
not  round  that  of  the  heads  of  others,)  a  circle  of  al- 
moft  the  fame  colours  which  compofe  the  rainbow,  and 
round  this  another  bright  circle.  This  molt  pro- 
bably proceeded  from  the  vapours  exhaling  from  the 
water. 

«*  Not  far  from  this  place,  another  fpring  at  the 
foot  of  the  neighbouring  ridge  of  rocks  fpouted  water 
to  the  height  of  one  or  two  yards  etch  time.  The 
opening  through  which  this  water  iffued  was  not  fo 
wide  as  the  other  :  we  imagined  it  poffible  to  (lop  up 
the  hole  entirely  by  throwing  large  ftoncs  into  it,  and 
even  Mattered  ourfelves  that  our  attempts  had  fuc- 
deed:  but,  to  our  aftonilhment,  the  water  guihed 
forth  in  a  very  violent  manner.  We  haltened  to  the 
pipe,  and  found  all-the  ftoncs  thrown  alide,  and  the 
water  playing  freely  through  its  former  channel.  In 
thefe  large  fprings  the  waters  were  hot  in  the  higheft 
degree,  and  tafted  a  little  of  fulphur  ;  but  in  other 
refpecls  it  was  pure  and  clear.  In  the  fmaller 
fprings  of  the  neighbourhood  the  water  was  tainted  : 
in  fome,  it  was  as  muddy  as  that  of  a  day-pit :  in 
others,  as  white  as  milk  ;  and  in  fome  few,  as  red  as 
,  blood. 
Account  of  "  Iceland  abounds  with  pillars  of  bafaltes,  which 
the  bafaltic  the  lower  fort  of  people  imagine  have  been  piled  upon 
pillars,  &c.  cacn  other  by  the  giants,  who  made  ufe  of  fupcrnatn- 
ral  force  to  effect  it.  They  have  generally  from 
three  to  feven  fides  ;  and  are  from  four  to  fix  feet  in 
thicknefs,  and  from  12  to  16  yards  in  length,  without 
any  horizontal  divilions.  But  foinetimes  they  are  only 
Vcl.IX. 
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from  fix  inches  to  one  foot  in  height,  and  they  are    Iceland. 

then  very  regular,  infomuch  that  they  are  foinetimes  ' *"""""' 

made  ufe  of  for  windows  and  door-pods.  In  fome 
places  they  only  peep  out  here  and  there  among  the 
lava,  or  more  frequently  among  the  tufa  ;  in  other 
places  they  are  quite  overthrown,  and  piccesof  broken 
pillars  only  make  their  appearance.  Sometimes  they 
extend  without  interruption  for  two  ar  three  miles  in 
length.  In  one  mountain  they  have  a  lingular  ap- 
pearance.- on  the  top  the  pillars  lie  horizontally,  in 
the  middle  they  are  (loping  ;  the  loweft  are  perfectly 
perpendicular  ;  and  in  fome  parts  they  are  bent  into  a 
feniicircular  figure.  The  matter  of  the  Iceland  bafaltes 
feems  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of  Staffa  :  though  in 
fome  it  is  more  porous,  and  inclines  to  a  grey.  Some 
we  obferved  which  were  of  a  blackilh  grey,  and  com- 
pofed  of  feveral  joints.  Another  lime  we  obferved  a 
kind  of  porousglafly  (lone,  confequently  a  lava,  which 
was  fo  indiftinctly  divided,  that  we  were  for  fome  time 
at  a  lofs  to  determine  whether  it  w-as  bafaltes  or  not, 
though  at  laft  we  all  agreed  that  it  was." 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  fome  parts  of  the  illand,  and 
that  beautiful  copper  ore  called  Malachltts.  Horrebow 
fpeaks  of  native  filver.  A  ftratuin  of  fulphur  is  found 
near  Myvatu  from  nine  inches  to  two  feet  in  thick- 
nefs ;  partly  of  a  brown  colour,  and  partly  of  a  deep 
orange.  Immediately  over  the  fulphur  is  a  blue  earth  ; 
above  that  a  vitriolic  and  aluminous  one  ;  and  beneath 
the  fulphur  a  reddilh  bole.  g 

At  what  time  the  iilund  of  Iceland  was  fir  ft  peopled  Hiftofy  of 
is  uncertain.  An  Englifh  colony  indeed  is  faid  to  the  ifland, 
have  been  fettled  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century;  but  of  this  there  arc  not  fuflicient  proofs. 
There  is,  however,  reafon  tofuppofe  that  the  Englifh 
and  Irilh  were  acquainted  with  this  country  under 
another  name,  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Norwe- 
gians ;  for  the  celebrated  Bede  gives  a  pretty  accurate 
defcription  of  theifland.  But  cf  thefe  original  inhabi- 
tants we  cannot  pretend  to  {^y  any  thing,  as  the  Ice- 
land chronicles  go  no  farther  back  than  the  arrival  of 
the  Norwegians,  What  they  relate  is  to  the  follow- 
ing purpofc. 

Naddodr,  a  famous  pirate,  was  driven  on  the  coaft 
of  Iceland  in  861,  and  named  the  country  Snio-landy 
<'  Snow-land,"  on  account  of  the  great  quantities  of 
fnow  with  which  he  perceived  the  mountains  covered. 
He  did  not  remain  there  long  ;  but  on  his  return  ex- 
tolled the  country  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  one  Garder. 
Suafarfon,  an  enterprifing  Swede,  was  encouraged  by 
his  account  to  go  in  fearch  of  it  in  864.  He  failed 
quite  round  the  illand,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Car- 
daljhohnur,  or  Garder's-i'land.  Having  remained  i>i 
Iceland  during  the  winter,  he  returned  in  the  fpring  to 
Norway, where  he  defcribed  the  new-difcovered  illand 
as  a  pleafant  well-wooded  country.  This  excited  a 
defire  in  Floke,  another  Swede,  reputed  the  greatefl 
navigator  of  his  time,  to  undertake  a  voyage  thither. 
As  the  compafs  was  then  unknown,  he  took  three 
ravens  on  board  to  employ  them  on  the  difcovery.  By 
the  way  he  vilitcd  his  friends  at  Ferro;  and  having 
failed  farther  to  the  northward,  he  let  fly  one  of  his 
ravens,  which  returned  to  Fcrro.  Some  time  after,  he 
difmilfed  the  fecund,  which  returned  to  the  fnip  again, 
as  he  could  find  no  land.  The  la  ft  trial  proved  more 
fuccefsful ;  the  third  raven  took  his  flight  to  Iceland, 
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Iceland,     where  the  fhip  arrived  a  few  days  after.     Floke  ftaid 
" — here  the  whole  winter  with  his  company  ;   and,  be- 
cause he  found  a  great  deal  of  floating  ice  on  the  north 
iide,  he  gave  ihe  country  the  name  of  Iceland,  which 
it  has  ever  fince  retained. 

When  they  returned  to  Norway  in  the  following 
fpring,  Floke,  and  thofe  that  had  been  with  him, 
made  a  very  different  defcriptionof  the  country.  Fioke 
defcribedit  as  a  wretched  place ;  whileone  of  his  com- 
panions, named  T/ioru/jr;  praifed  it  fo  highly,  that 
he  affirmed  butter  dropped  from  every  plant ;  which 
extravagant  commendation  procured  him  the  name  of 
Thorulj r- fviior ,  or  Butter-Tborulfr. 

From  this  time  there  are  no  accounts  of  any  voyages 
to  Iceland,  till  Ingolfr  and  his  friend  Leifr  undertook 
one  in  874.  They  fpent  the  winter  on  the  illand,  and 
determined  to  fettle  there  for  the  future.  Ingolfr 
returned  to  Norway,  to  provide  whatever  might  be 
neceffary  for  the  comfortable  eftablilhment  of  a  colo- 
ny, and  Leifr  in  the  mean  time  went  to  affift  in  the 
war  in  England.  After  an  interval  of  four  years,  they 
again  met  in  Iceland,  the  one  bringing  with  him  a 
considerable  number  of  people,  with  the  necefTary  tools 
and  inftruments  for  making  the  country  habitable  ; 
and  the  other  imported  his  acquired  treafures.  After 
this  period  many  people  went  there  to  fettle  ;  and,  in 
the  fpace  of  6oyears,  the  whole  idand  was  inhabited. 
The  tyranny  of  Harold  king  of  Norway  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  population  of  Iceland  ;  and  fo  great 
was  the  emigration  of  his  fubjects,  that  he  was  at  laft 
obliged  to  iffue  an  order,  that  no  one  mould  fail  from 
Norway  to  Iceland  without  paying  four  ounces  of 
fine  lilver  to  the  king. 

Befides  the  Norwegians,  new  colonies  arrived  from 
different  nations,  between  whom  wars  foon  commen- 
ced ;  and  the  Icelandic  hiftoriesarefullof  the  accounts 
of  their  battles.  To  prevent  thefe  conflicts  for  the  fu- 
ture, a  kind  of  chief  was  chofen  in  928,  upon  whom 
great  powers  were  conferred.  This  man  was  the 
ipeaker  in  all  their  public  deliberations  j  pronounced 
fenteuce  in  difficult  and  intricate  cafes  ;  decided  all 
idifputes  ;  and  publiihed  new  laws,  after  they  had  been 
received  and  approved  of  by  the  people  at  large  ;  but 
he  had  no  power  to  make  laws  without  the  approbation 
•and  confentof  the  reft.  He  therefore  adembled  the 
chiefs,  whenever  the circumftances  feemed  to  require 
it ;  and,  after  they  had  deliberated  among  themfelves, 
he  reprefented  the  opinion  of  the  majority  to  the  peo- 
ple, whofe  affent  was  necefTary  before  it  could  be  con- 
iidered  as  a  law.  His  authority  among  the  chiefs  and 
leaders,  however,  was  inconfiderable,  as  he  was  cho- 
fen by  them,  and  retained  his  place  no  longer  than 
while  he  preferved  their  confidence. 

This  inditution  did  not  prove  fufficient  to  redrain 
the  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  Icelanders.  They  openly 
waged  war  with  each  other;  and,  by  their  in  t  eft  in  e 
conflicts,  fo  weakened  all  parties,  that  the  whole  be- 
came at  laft  a  prey  to  a  few  arbitrary  and  enterpriiing 
men  ;  who,  as  is  too  generally  the  cafe,  wantonly 
abufed  their  power  to  the  opprellion  of  their  country- 
men, and  the  difgrace  of  humanity.  Notwithstand- 
ing thefc  troubles,  however,  the  Icelanders  rem.uncd 
free  from  aforeignyoke  till  1261  ;  when  the  greateft 
part  of  them  put.themfelves  under  the  protection  of 
Hakans  king  of  Norway,  promifing  to  pay  him  tribute 


upon  certain  conditions  agreed  on  between  them  ;  and  Iceland, 
the  reft  followed  their  example  in  1264.  Afterwards,  — -v— i 
Iceland,  together  with  Norway,  became  fubject  to 
Denmark.  For  a  long  time  the  care  of  the  idand 
was  committed  toagovernor,  who  commonly  went 
there  once  a-year  ;  though,  according  to  his  indruc- 
rions,  heought  to  have  relided  in  Iceland.  As  the  coun- 
try fuffered  incredibly  through  the  abfence  of  its  go- 
vernors, it  was  refolved  a  few  years  ago  that  they 
mould  refide  there,  and  have  their  feat  at  Beffefftedr, 
one  of  the  old  royal  domains.  He  has  under  him  a 
bailiff,  two  laymen,  a  Sheriff,  and  2r  fyffe I 'men,  or  ma- 
gistrates who  fuperintend  fmall  districts  ;  and  almoft 
every  thing  is  decided  according  to  the  laws  of  Den- 
mark. 

At  the  fird  fettlement  of  the  Norwegians  in  Iceland,  Manners 
they  lived  in  the  famemanner  as  they  had  done  in  their  Sec  of  the 
own  country,    namely,  by  war  and  piracy.     Their  Icelanders, 
lituation  with  regard  to  thekings  of  Norway, however, 
foon  obliged  them  10  apply  toother  ftates,  in  order  to 
learn  as  much  of  the  knowledge  of  government  and 
politics  as  was  neceffary  topreferve  their  colony  from 
fubjugation  to  a  foreign  yoke.    For  this  purpofe  they 
often  failed  to  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  England, 
and  Scotland.    The  travellers,  at  their  return,  were 
obliged  to  give  an  account  to  their  chiefs  of  the  ffate 
of  thofe  kingdoms  through  which  they  paffed.     For 
this  reafon,  hiffory,  and  what  related  to  fcience,  was 
held  in  high  repute  as  long  as  the  republican  form  of 
government  laded  ;  and  the  great  number  of  hiffories 
to  be  met  with  in  the  country,  diow  at  leaft  the  defire 
of  the  Icelanders  to  be  instructed.     To  fecure  them- 
felves, therefore,  againil  their  powerful  neighbours, 
they^were  obliged    to  enlarge  their  hiftorical  know- 
ledge.    They  likewife  took  great  pains  in  iludying 
perfectly  their  own  laws,  for  the   maintenance  and 
protection  of  their  internal  fecurity.    Thus  Iceland, 
at  a  time  when  ignorance  andobfeurity  overwhelmed 
the  reft  of  Europe  was  enabled  to  produce  a  conlidera- 
ble number  of  poets  and  hidorians.  When  theChrif- 
tian  religion  was  introduced  about  the  end  of  the  10th. 
century,  more  were  found  converiant  in  the  law  than 
could  have  been  expected,  confidering  the  extent  of 
the  country,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.    Fifh- 
ing  was  followed  among  them  ;  but  they  devoted  their 
attention  considerably  more  to  agriculture,  which  has 
fince  entirely  ceafed. 

Two  things  have  principally  contributed  towards 
producing  a  great  change  both  in  their  character  and 
way  of  life,  viz.  the  progrefs  of  the  Chridian  religion, 
and  their  fubjection  fird  to  Norway,  and  afterwards  to 
Denmark.  For  if  religion,  on  one  fide,  commanded 
them  to  defiff  from  their  ravages  and  warlike  expedi- 
tions ;  the  fecular  power,  on  the  other,  deprived  them 
of  the  neceffary  forces  for  the  execution  of  them  : 
and,  fince  this  time,  we  find  no  farther  traces  of  their 
heroic  deeds,  except  thofe  which  are  preferved  in 
their  hi  dories. 

The  modern  Icelanders  apply  themfelves  to  fifliing 
and  breeding  of  cattle.  They  are  middle-fized  and 
well  made,  though  not  very  ffrong  ;  and  the  women, 
are  in  general  ill-featured.  Vices  are  much  lefs  com- 
mon ar.ong  them,  than  in  other  parts  where  luxury 
and  riches  have  corrupted  the  morals  of  the  people. 
Though  their  poverty  difables  them  from  imitating 
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Iceland,  the  hofpitality  of  their  anceflors  in  all  refpects,  yet 
*— — v— -  they  continue  to  fhow  their  inclination  to  it  :  they 
cheerfully  give  away  the  little  they  have  tofpare,  and 
exprefs  the  utmofl  joy  and  fatisfaction  if  yon  are  plea- 
fed  with  their  gift.  They  are  uncommonly  obliging 
and  faithful,  and  extremely  attached  to  government. 
They  are  very  zealous  in  their  religion.  An  Icelander 
never  palfes  a  river  or  any  other  dangerous  place, with- 
out previoufly  taking  off  his  hat,  and  imploring  the 
divine  protection  ;  and  he  is  always  thankful  for  the 
protection  of  the  Deity  when  he  has  patted  the  dan- 
ger in  fafety.  They  have  an  inexpreffible  attachment 
to  their  native  country,  and  are  no  where  fo  happy. 
An  Icelander  therefore  rarely  fettles  in  Copenhagen, 
Though  ever  fuch  advantageous  terms  mould  be  offered 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  afcribe  any  great 
induftry  or  ingenuity  to  thefe  people.  They  work  on 
in  the  way  to  which  they  have  all  along  been  accuf- 
tomed,  without  thinking  of  improvements.  They  are 
not  cheerful  in  converfation,  but  fimple  and  credulous; 
and  have  no  averfion  againft  a  bottle,  if  they  can  find 
an  opportunity.  When  they  meet  together,  their 
chief"  paflime  confifls  in  reading  their  hiftory.  The 
matter  of  the  houfe  makes  the  beginning,  and  the  reft 
continue  in  their  turns  when  he  is  tired.  Some  of 
them  know  thefe  (lories  by  heart  ;  others  have  them 
in  print,  and  others  in  writing.  Befides  this,  they  are 
great  players  at  chefs  and  cards,  but  only  for  their  a- 
mufement,  fince  they  never  play  for  money  :  which, 
however,  feems  to  have  been  formerly  in  ufe  among 
them;  fince  by  one  of  their  old  laws,  a  fine  is  im- 
g  pofed  upon  thofe  who  play  for  money. 

Their  drefs  The  modern  Icelanders  have  made  very  little  alte- 
ration in  their  drefs  from  what  was  formerly  in  ufe. 
The  men  all  wear  a  linen  Ihirt  next  to  the  fkin,  with 
a  fhort  jacket,  and  a  pair  of  wide  breeches  over  it. 
When  they  travel,  another  fhort  coat  is  put  over  all. 
The  whole  is  made  of  coarfe  black  cloth  called  -wad- 
mal;  but  fome  wear  clothes  of  a  white  colour.  On 
their  head  they  wear  Lirge  three-cornered  hats,  and  on 
their  feet  Iceland  fhoes  and  worfled  (lockings.  Some 
of  them  indeed  have  fhoes  from  Copenhagen  ;  but,  as 
they  are  rather  too  dear  for  them,  they  generallymake 
their  own  Ihoes,  fometimes  of  the  hide  of  oxen,  but 
more  frequently  of  fheep's  leather.  They  make  them 
by  cutting  a  fquare  piece  of  leather,  rather  wider  than 
the  length  of  the  foot ;  this  they  few  up  at  the  toes 
and  behind  at  the  heel,  and  tic  it  on  with  leather 
ihongs.  Thefe  Ihoes  are  convenient  enough  where  the 
country  is  level :  but  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  us 
Who  are  not  accuftomed  to  walk  with  them  amongft 
the  rocks  andftones,  though  the  Icelanders  do  it  with 
great  eafe. 

The  women  are  likewife  drefled  in  black  wadmal. 
They  wear  a  bodice  over  their  (hifts,which  arefewed 
up  at  the  bofom  ;  and  above  this  a  jacket  laced  be- 
fore with  long  narrow  fleeves  reaching  down  to  the 
wrifls.  In  the  opening  on  the  fide  of  the  fleeve,  they 
have  buttons  of  chafed  filver,  with  a  plate  fixed  to 
each  button;  on  which  the  lover,  when  hebuys  them 
in  order  to  prefent  them  to  hi.s  miftrefs,  takes  care  to 
have  his  name  engraved  along  with  hers.  At  the  top 
of  the  jacket  a  little  black  collar  is  fixed,  of  about 
three  inches  broad,  of  velvet  or  filk,  and  frequently 
trimmed  with  gold  cord.  The  petticoat  is  likewife  of 
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wadmal,  and  reaches  down  to  the  ankles.  Round  the   Iceland; 

top  of  it  is  a  girdle  of  filver  or  fome  other  metal,  to  ' " — 

which  theyfallen  the  apron,  which  is  alfo  of  wadmal, 
and  ornamented  at  top  with  buttons  of  chafed  filver. 
Over  all  this  they  wear  an  upper  drefs  nearly  refem- 
bling  that  of  the  Swedifh  peafants  ;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  it  is  wider  at  bottom  :  this  is  clofe  at  the 
neckand  wrifls,  and  a  hand's  breadth  (horter  than  the 
petticoat.  It  is  adorned  with  a  facing  down  to  the 
bottom,  which  looks  like  cut  velvet,  and  is  generally 
wove  by  the  Icelandic  women.  On  their  fingers  they 
wear  gold,  filver,  or  brafs  rings.  Their  head-drefs 
confifls  of  feveral  cloths  wrapped  round  the  head  al- 
moft  as  high  again  as  the  face.  It  is  tied  faft  with  a 
handkerchief,  and  ferves  more  for  warmth  than  orna- 
ment. Girls  are  not  allowed  to  wear  this  head-drefs 
till  they  are  marriageable.  At  their  weddings  they 
are  adorned  in  a  very  particular  manner:  the  bride 
wears,  clofe  to  the  face,  round  her  head  drefs,  a  crown 
of  filver  gilt.  She  has  two  chains  round  her  neck, 
one  of  which  hangs  down  very  low  before,  and  the 
other  refls  on  her  fhoulders.  Befides  thefe,  flie  wears 
a  leffer  chain,  from  whence  generally  hangs  a  little  ■- 
heart,  which  may  be  opened  to  put  fome  kinds  of  per- 
fume in  it.  This  drefs  is  worn  by  all  the  Icelandic 
women  without  exception  :  only  with  this  difference, 
that  the  poorefl  fort  have  it  of  coarfe  wadmal,  with 
ornaments  of  brafs;  and  thofe  that  are  in  eafier  cir- 
cumftances  have  it  of  broad  cloth,  with  filver  orna- 
ments gilt. 

The  houfes  of  the  Icelanders  are  very  indifferent, 
but  the  word  are  faid  to  be  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
ifland.  In  fome  parts  they  are  built  of  drift-wood,  in 
others  of  lava,  almofl  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  flone- 
walls  are  made  for  inclofures,  with  mofs  fluffed  be- 
tween the  piec«s  of  lava.  In  fome  houfes  the  walls  are 
wainfeotted  on  the  infide.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
fods,  laid  over  rafting,  or  fometimes  over  the  ribs  of 
whales ;  the  walls  are  about  three  yards  high,  and  the 
entrance  fomewhat  lower.  Inflead  of  glafs,  the  win- 
dows are  made  of  the  chorion  and  amnios  of  fheep,  of 
the  membranes  which  furround  the  womb  of  the  ewe. 
Thefe  areflretchedon  a  hoop,  and  laid  over  a  hole  in 
the  roof.  In  the  poorer  fort  of  houfes  they  employ 
for  the  windows  the  inner  membrane  of  the  ftoinach 
of  animals,  which  is  lefs  tranf^arent  than  the  others. 

As  the  ifland  of  Iceland  produces  no  kind  of  grain, 
the  inhabitants  of  confequence  have  no  bread  but  what 
is  imported  ;  and  which  being  too  dear  for  common 
ufe,  is  referved  for  weddings  andother  entertainments. 
The  following  lift  of  their  viands  is  taken  from  Troil's 
Letters. 

"  r.  Flour  of fialgrafs,  (lichen  iflandicus,  or  rock- 
grafs.  The  plant  is  firft  wafhed,  and  then  cut  into 
fmall  pieces  by  fome  ;  though  the  greater  number  dry 
it  by  fire  or  in  the  fun,  then  put  it  into  a  bag  in  which 
it  is  well  beaten,  and  laflly  work  it  into  a  flour  by 
flamphig. 

"  2.  Flour  of  kovifyrg,  (polygonum  biftorta),  is 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  as  well  as  the  two  other 
forts  of  wild  corn  melur( Arundo  arenaria,  and  Ann;do 
foliortnn  latsribus  convoluth),  by  feparating  it  from  the 
chaff,  pounding,  and  laflly  grinding  it. 

"  5.  Surt  fviotrj  (four  butter).  The  Icelanders 
feldom  make  ufe  of  frefh  or  fait  butter,  but  let  k  grow 
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Iceland,    four  before  they  eat  it.     In  this  manner  it  may  be 

* *"—   kept  for  20 years,  or  even  longer  ;  and  the  Icelanders 

look  upon  it  as  more  wholefome  and  palatable  than  the 
batter  ufed  among  other  nations.  It  is  reckoned  bet- 
ter the  older  it  grows;  and  one  pound  of  it  then  is  va- 
lued as  much  as  two  of  frelh  butter. 

«  3.  String,  or  whey  boiled  to  the  confidence  of 
four  milk,  and  preferved  for  the  winter. 

"  4.  Fifli  of  all  kinds,  both  dried  in  the  fun  and  in 
the  air,  and  either  falted  or  frozen.  Thofe  prepared 
in  the  laft  manner  are  preferred  by  many. 

**  5.  The  flefh  of  bears,  fheep,  and  b;rds,  which 
Is  partly  falted,  partly  hung  or  fmoked,  and  fume 
preferved  in  calks  with  four  or  fermented  whey  pour- 
ed over  it. 

l<  6.  Mifojl,  or  whey  boiled  to  cheefe,  which  is  ve- 
ry good.  But  the  art  of  making  oilier  kinds  of  good 
cheefe  is  loft,  though  fome  tolerably  palatable  is  fold 
io  the  eaft  quarter  of  Iceland. 

"  7.  Buna  flriugy  bones  and  cartilages  of  beef  and 
mutton,  and  like  wife  bones  of  cod,  boiled  in  whey  till 
they  arequite  diifolved :  they  are  then  left  toferment, 
and  are  eat  with  milk. 

"  8.  Skjr.  The  curds  from  which  the  whey  is 
fqueezed  are  preferved  in  cafks  or  other  veffels  ;  they 
arc  fometimes  mixed  with  black  crow-berries  or  juni- 
per-berries, and  are  likewife  eat  with  new  milk. 

**  9.  Syra,  is  four  whey  kept  in  cafks,  and  left  to 
ferment:  which,  however,  is  not  reckoned  fit  for 
ufe  till  a  year  old. 

"  10.  Blanda,  is  a  liquor  made  of  water,  to  which 
a  twelfth  part  of  fyra  is  added.  In  winter,  it  is  mix- 
ed with  the  juice  of  thyme  and  of  the  black  crow- 
berries. 

"it.  They  likewife  eat  many  vegetables,  fome  of 
which  grow  wild,  and  fome  are  cultivated  ;  alfofiiell- 
fifh  and  mu  ihrooms." 

The  Icelanders  in  general  eat  three  meals  a  day,  at 
feven  in  the  morning,  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  nine 
at  night.  In  the  morning  and  evening  they  common- 
ly eat  curds  mixed  with  new  milk,  and  fometimes  with 
juniper  or  crow  berries.  In  fome  parts,  theyonlyhave 
pottage  made  of  rock-grafs,  which  is  very  palatable, 
©r  curdled  milk  boiled  till  it  becomes  of  a  red  colour, 
cr  new  milk  boiled  a  long  time.  At  dinner,  their  food 
conlifts  of  dried  fifli,  with  plenty  of  lour  butter  ;  they 
alfo  fometimes  eat  frefli  filh,  and,  when  polliblc,  a  Ut- 
ile bread  and  cheefe  with  them.  It  is  reported  by 
fonielbat  they  do  not  rat  any  fifh  till  it  is  quite  rot- 
ten ;  this  report  perhaps  proceeds  from  their  being 
fbnd  of  it  when  a  little  tainted  :  they  however  fre- 
quently eat  fifli  which  is  quite  frefli,  though  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  reft  of  their  food,  often  without 
fait. 

Their  common  beverage  is  milk,  either  warm  from 
the  cow  or  cold,  and  fometimes  boiled  :  they  likewife 
wfe  butrer-milk  with  or  without  water.  On  the  coafls 
they  gener  lly  drink  blanda  and  four  milk  ;  which  is 
fold  after  it  is  fkimmed  at  two-fifths  of  a  rixdoll%r 
per  cafk  :  fome  likewife  fend  for  beer  from  Copenha- 
gen, and  fome  brew  their  own.  A  few  of  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  alfo  have  claret  and  coffee.  The  com- 
mon people  fometimes  drink  a  kind  of  tea,  which  they 
make  from  the  leaves  of  the  drj>aj  oQ<ypttaiat  a*d  the 
Vftwita  ojfccuialiis 


On  the  coafts  the   men  employ  themfelves  in  fifli-  Iceland, 
ing,  both  fummer  and  winter.   On  their  return  home,  v   "  " 

when  they  have  drawn  and  cleaned  their  filh, they  give  £mpjoy. 
them  to  their  wives,  whofe  care  it  is  to  dry  them.  In  nu;nt,  ma- 
the  winter,  when  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  pre-  nufa&urcs,. 
vents  them  from  hilling,  they  are  obliged  to  take  care  &c* 
of  their  cattle,  and  fpin  wool.   In    fummer  they  mow 
the  grafs,  dig  turfj  provide  fuel,  go  in  fearch  of  fheep 
and  goats  tlut  were  gone  aftray,  and  kill  cattle.  They 
prepare   leather  with  the  fpiraca   uluariu  iuflead  of 
bark.     Some  few  work  in  gold  and  filver  ;  and  others 
are  inftrucled  in  mechanics,  in  which  they  are  tolera- 
ble proficients.  The.  women  prepare  the  filh,  take  care 
of  the  cattle,  manage  the  milk  and  wool,  few,   fpin, 
and  gather  eggs  and  down.      When  they  work  in  the 
evening,     they   ufe,    inftead    of    an    hour-glafs,     & 
lamp  with   a  wick  made  of  epilobium  dipt  in    train- 
oil,  which  is  contrived   to  burn  four,    lix,  or  eight 
hours. 

Among  the  common  people  of  Iceland,  time  is  not 
reckoned  by  the  courfe  of  the  fun,  but  by  the  work 
they  have  done,  and  which  isprefcribed  bylaw.  Ac- 
cording to  this  prefcription,  a  man  is  to  mow  as  much 
hay  in  one  day  as  grows  on  30  fathoms  of  manured 
foil,  or  40  fathoms  of  land  which  has  not  been  ma- 
nured ;  or  he  is  to  dig  700  pieces  of  turf  eight  feet 
long  and  three  broad.  If  as  much  mow  falls  as  reaches 
to  the  horfes  bellies,  a  man  is  required  daily  to  clear 
a  piece  of  ground  fufficient  for  100  fheep.  A  woman 
is  to  rake  together  as  much  hay  as  three  men  can 
mow,  or  to  weave  three  yards  of  wadmal  a-day. 

The  wages  of  a  man  are  fixed  at  four  dollars  and 
12  yards  of  wadmal;  and  thofe  of  a  woman  at  two 
dollars  and  five  yards  of  wadmal.  When  men  are 
lent  a  filhing  out  of  the  country,  there  is  allowed  to 
each  man,  by  law,  from  the  25th  of  September  to  the 
14th  of  May,  lix  pounds  of  butter,  and  18  pounds  of 
dried  fifh  every  week.  This  may  feem  to  be  too 
great  an  allowance  ;  but  it  muft  be  remembered  that 
they  have  nothing  elfe  tolive  upon.  When  they  are  at 
home,  and  can  get  milk,  &c.  every  man  receives  only 
five  pounds  of  dried  filh  and  three  quarters  of  a  pound 
of  butter  a-week.  Ia 

The  food  and  manner  of  life  of  the  Icelanders  by  no  Diieaie*. 
means  contribute  to  their  longevity.  It  is  very  rare 
indeed  to  fee  an  inhabitant  of  Iceland  exceed  the  age 
of  50  or  60  ;  and  the  greater  part  are  attacked  by 
grievous  difeafes  before  middle  age.  Of  thefe  the 
fcurvy  and  elephantiaiisorleprofy  are  the  woril.  They 
are  alfo  fubject  to  the  gout  in  their  hands,  owing  to 
their  frequent  employment  in  fifhing,  and  handling 
the  wet  filhing-tackle  in  cold  weather.  St  Anthony's 
fire,  the  jaundice,  pleurify,  and  lownefs  of  fpirits,  are 
frequent  complaints  in  this  country.  The  imall-pox 
alfo  is  exceedingly  fatal,  and  not  long  ago  deflroycd 
16,000  perfons.  By  ihefe  difeafes,  and  the  frequent 
famines  with  which  the  country  has  been  afflicted,  the 
inhabitants  are  reduced  toamuch  f malic r  numberthan 
they  formerly  were,  infomuch  that  it  is  computed  they 
do  not  in  all  exceed  60,000. 

The  exports  of  Iceland  confifl  of  dried  fifh,  falted  Commerce 
mutton  and  lamb,  beef,    butter,    tr.llow,    train-oil,  SBa  rc- 
coarfe  woollen    cloth,  ftockiugs,  gloves,  raw  wool,  venae, 
fheep  Ikins,  lamb  fkins,  fox-furs  of  various  colours,  ei- 
der down,,  feathers, and  formerly  fulphur  j  but  there  is 
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Ireland,    no  longer  a  demand  for  this  mineral.     On  the  other 
^     w     '    hand,  the  Icelanders  import  timber,  fifliing  lines  and 
hooks,  tobacco,  bread,  horfe-fhoes,  brandy,  wine,  fait, 
linen,  a  little  lilk,  and  a  few  other  neccflaries,  as  well 
as  fuperfluities  for  the  better  fort.     The  whole  trade 
of  Iceland  is  engroifed  by  a  monopoly  of  Danes,  in- 
dulged with   an  exclulive  charter.     This  company 
maintains  factories  at  all  the   harbours  of  Iceland, 
where  they  exchange  their  foreign  goods  for  the  mer- 
chandize of  the  country  ;  and  as  the  balance  i3  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Icelanders,  pay  the  overplus  in   Danilh 
money,  which  is  the  only  current  coin  in  this  illand. 
All  their  accounts  and  payments  are  adjuftcd  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  filh :  two  pounds"  of  filh  are 
worth  two  (killings  in  fpecie,  and  48  fifh  amount  to 
one  rix  dollar.     A  Danilh  crown  is  computed  at  30 
fifli :  what  falls  under  the  value  of  12  filh  cannot  be 
paid  in  money  ;  but  muft  be  bartered  either  for  filh 
or  roll-toi>acco,  an  ell  of  which  is  equal  to  one  fifli. 
The  weights  and  mcafures  of  the  Icelanders  are  nearly 
the  fame  with  thofe  ufed  in  Denmark.     The  Icelan- 
ders being  neither  numerous  nor  warlike,  and  altoge- 
ther unprovided  with  arms,  ammunition,  garrifons,  or 
fleets,  are  in  no  condition  to  defend  themfelves  from 
invafion,  but  depend  entirely  on  the  protection  of  his 
Danilh  majeily,  to  whom  they  are  fubject.     The  re- 
venues which  he  draws  from  this  ifland  confift  of  the 
income  of  divers  eltatcs,  as  royal  demefne,  amounting 
to  about  8oco  dollars  per  annum  ;  of  the  money  paid 
by  the  company  for  an  exclulive  trade,  to  the  value  of 
20,000  dollars  ;    and  of  a  fixed  proportion  in  the 
tythes  of  filh  paid  in  fome  particular  districts. 
Volcanoes        Iceland  is  noted  for  the  volcanoes  with  which  it 
•f  Iceland*  abounds,  as  already  mentioned,  and  which  feern  to  be 
more  furious  than  anyyetdifcovered  in  the  otherparts 
of  the  globe.     Indeed,  from   the  latcft  accounts,  it 
would  feem  that  this-  rniferable  country  were  little 
other  than  one  continued  volcano.     Mount  Hecla  has 
been   commonly   fuppofed   to   be    the  only  burning 
mountain,  or  at  leal!  the  principal  one,  in  the  ifland  : 
(fee  Hecla).  It  hasindeed  been  more  taken  notice  of 
than  many  others  of  2s  great  extent,  partly  from  its 
having  had  more  frequent  eruptions  than  any  Angle 
*>ne,  and  partly  from  its  fituation,  which  expofes  it  to 
the  fight  of  fliips  failing  t«  Greenland  and  North- 
America.     But  in  a  lift  of  eruptions  publifhed  in  the 
appendix  to  Pennant's  Arclic  Zoology,  it  appears,  that 
out  of  51  remarkable  ones,  only  one  third  have  pro- 
ceeded from  Heck,  the  other  mountainsit  feems  being 
no  lefs  afiive  in  the  work  of  deftruction    than  this 
celebrated  one.     Thefe  eruptions  take  place  in  the 
mountains  covered  with   ice,  which  the  inhabitants 
call.  Jokuls,     Some  of  thefe,  as  appears  from  a  large 
map  of  Iceland  made  by  order  of  his  Danilh  P»Iaje(ty 
in  1734,  have  been  fwallowed  up.  Probably  the  great 
lakes  met  with- in  this  country  may  have  been  occa- 
cafioncd  by  the  (inking  of  ftich  mountains,  as  fcveral 
inflances  of  alimilarnatureare  to  be  met  with  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.     The  great  Icelandic  lake  called 
Myvatu  may  probably  have  been  one.    Its  bottom  is 
entirely  formed  of  lava,  divided  by  deep  cracks,  which 
flicker  during  winter   the  great  quantity  of  troius 
which  inhabit  this  lake*    It  is  now  only  3ofeetdeep-j 
but  originally  was  much  deeper;  being  nearly  filled  up 
in  the  year  17.28  by  a&  eruption  of  the  great  mountain 


Krafie.     The  fiery  ftream  took   its  courfc  towards    Iceland. 
Myvatu,  and  ran  into  it  with  an  horrid  noife,  which  !       v~~m 
continued  till  the  year   1730. 

"  The  mountains  of  Iceland  (fays  Mr.  Pennant)  are 
of  two  kinds,  primitive  and  pollerior.  The  former 
confifts  of  ftrata  ufually  regular,  but  fomctimes  confu- 
fed.  They  are  formed  of  different  forts  of  Hone  without 
the  leaft  appearance  of  fire.  Some  are  compofed  of 
find  and  free  ftone,  petrolilex  or  chin  flaty  or  fiflile 
ftone,  and  various  kinds  of  earth  or  bole,  and  fteatitse  y. 
different  forts  of  breccia  or  conglutinated  Hones  ;  jaf- 
pers  of  different  kinds,  Iceland  cryllal  ;  the  common 
rhomboid  fpathum,  chalcedonies  ftrstified,  Scbotryoidi 
zeolites  of  the  mofl  elegant  kinds  ;  cryftals,  and  va~ 
rious  other  fubflances  that  have  no  relation  to  vol- 
canoes. Thefe  primitive  mountains  arc  thofe  called 
Jobtls,  and  are  higher  than  the  others.  One  of  them, 
called  /E/ian  or  Rias,  is  6000  feet  high.  It  feems  to 
be  compofed  of  great  and  irregular  rocks  of  a  dark 
grey  colour,  piled  on  each  orber.  Another,  called 
Eurieberg,  is  about  3000  feet  high  ;  the  Stuefeld Joki/i , 
2287yards  ;  the  Snxfieldnas  or  promontory  oiSnafield 
is  from  300  to  400  fathoms.  Hornflrandox  the  coaft 
by  the  north  Cape  Nord  is  very  high,  from  300  to 
400  fathoms.  The  rocks  of  Dranga  are  feven  in 
number,  of  a  pyramidal  figure,  riling  out  of  the  lea  at 
a  fmalL  diftance  from  the  cliffs,  four  of  which  are  of  a 
vaft  height,  and  have  a  mofl  magnificent  appearance. 

*'  Eaftward  from  the  Snxjieid  begins  the  Eifberge, 
foaring  to  a  vaft  height ;.  many  parts  of-  which  have 
felt  the  effects  of  fire,  and  in  iome  of  the  melted  rocks 
are  large  cavities.  Budda-lekhir,.a.  rock  at  one  end  of 
this  mountain,  is  alfo  volcanic,  and  has  in  it  a  great 
cavern  hung  with  ftalaclita.  The  name  of  Solvahumar 
is  given  to  a  tremendous  range  of  volcanic  rocks,  com~ 
pofed  entirely  of  flags,  and  covered  in  the  feafon  with- 
fea-fowl.  It  would  be  endlefs,  however,  to  mention: 
all  the  places  which  bear  the  marks  of  fire  in  various 
forms,  either  by  having  been  vitrified,  changed  into  a 
fiery  colour,  ragged  and  black,  or  bear  the  marks  of 
having  run  for  miles  in  a  Hoping  courfe  towards  the 
fea." 

Thefe  volcanoes,  though  fo  dreadful  in  their  effect  s> 
feldom  begiu  to  throw  out  lire  without  giving  warning.. 
A  fubterraneous  rumbling  noife  heard  at  a  conlider- 
able  dillance,  as  in  other  volcanoes,  precedes -the  erup- 
tion for  feveral  days,  with  a  roaring  and  cracking  in 
the  place  trom  whence  the  fire  is  about  to  burft  forth; 
many  fiery  meteors  are  obferved,  but  generally  unat- 
tended  with    any   violent   concufllon   of  the  earth, 
though  fometimes  earthquakes,  of  which  feveral  in- 
ftances  are  recorded,  have  accompanied  thefe  dreadful 
conflagrations.  Thedryingup  offmall  lakes,  ftreams, 
and  rivulets,  is  alfo  considered  as.a  fign  of  an  impend 
ing  eruption  ;  and  it  is  thought  to  haften  the  eruption 
when  a  mountain  is  fo  covered  with  ice,  that  the  holes 
are  flopped  up  through  which  the  exhalations  former- 
ly found  a  free  paflage.     The  immediate  fign  is  the 
burP.ihg  of  the  mafs  of  ice  with  a  dreadful  noife  ; 
flames  then  ifl'ue  forth  from  the  earth,  andlightning 
and  fire  balls  from  the  fmoke  ;  ftones,  aibes,  &c.  are 
thrown  out  to  vaft  diflances.    Egbert  Oisffsen  relates, 
rhat,  in  an  eruption  of  Kaitle  giaa  in    1755,  a  ftone 
weighing  290  pounds  was  thrown  tothe diftance  of  24* 
Eaglilh  miles.-    A  quantity  of  white  pumice  ftone  is 

thrown 
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I«1ar.d.   thrown  up  by  theboiling  waters  ;  and  it  is  conjectured     highly  corrofive,  and  occafion  a  painful  fenfation  when  Iceland 


15 

The  coun- 
trj  almoft 
defolated 
by  an  emp' 
tion  in 


with  great  probability,  that  the  latter  proceeds  from 
the  fea,  as  a  quantity  of  fait,  fuhicient  to  load  feveral 
horfes,  has  frequently  been  found  after  the  mountain 
has  ceafed  to  burn. 

To  enumerate  the  ravages  of  fo  many  dreadful 
volcanoes,  which  from  time  immemorial  have  contri- 
buted to  render  this  dreary  country  ftill  lefs  habitable 
than  it  is  from  the  climate,  would  greatly  exceed  our 
limits.    It  will  be  fufficient  to  give  an  account  of  that 


it  fell  on  the  hands  or  face.  At  a  greater  diftance  from 
the  fire  the  air  was  excefiively  cold.  Snow  lay  upon 
the  ground  three  feet  deep  in  fome  places  ;  and  in 
others  there  fell  great  quantities  of  hail,  which  did 
very  much  damage  to  the  cattle  and  every  thing  with- 
out doors.  Thus  the  grafs  and  every  kind  of  vege- 
tation in  thofe  places  nearer!  the  fire  was  deftroyed, 
being  covered  with  a  thick  cruft  of  a  fulphureousand. 
footy  matter.     Such  a  quantity  of  vapour  was  raifed 


which  happened  in  1 783,  and  which  from  its  violence  by  the  conteft  of  the  two  adverfe  elements,  that  the 

feems  to  have  been  unparalleled  in  hiftory.  fun  was  darkened  and  appeared  like  blood,  the  whole 

Its  firft  ligns  were  obferved  on  the  firft  of  June  by  face  of  nature  fcemed  to  be   changed  ;  and  this   ob- 

a  trembling  of  the  earth  in  the  wellern  part  of  the  fcurity  feems  to  have  reached  as  far  as  that  ifland  of 

province  of  Shapterfiall.  It  increafed  gradually  to  the  Britain;  for  during  the  whole  fummer  of  1783,  an 

nth,  and  became  at  laft  fo  great  that  the  inhabitants  obfeurity  reigned  throughout  all  parts  of  this  ifland  ; 

quitted  their  houfes,  and  lay  at  night  in  tents  on  the  the  atmofphere  appearing  to  be  covered  with  a  conti- 

ground.     A  continual  fmoke  or  fleam  was  perceived  nual  haze,  which  prevented  the  fun  from  appearing 

riling  out  of  the  earth  in  the  northern  and  unin-  with  his  ufual  fplendor. 

habited  parts   of  the  country.      Three  fire -/pouts,  The  dreadful  fcene  above  defcribed  lafted  in  Iceland 

as  they  were  called,  broke  out  in  different  places,  one  for  feveral  days  ;  the  whole  country  was  laid  wafle, 

inL7/^r/rfW,alittletotheeaftof  the  river  Skapta;  the  and  the  inhabitants  fled  everywhere  to  the  remoteft 


other  two  were  a  little  to  the  weftward  of  the  river 
called  Ilwerfisfliot.  The  river  Skapta  takes  its  rife  in 
the  northeaft,  and  running  firft  weftward,  it  turns  to 
thefouth,  and  falls  into  Ehe  fea  in  a  foutheaft  direction. 
Part  of  its  channel  is  confined  for  about  24Englilh 
miles  in  length,  and  is  in  fome  places  200  fathoms 
deep,  in  others  100  or  150,  and  its  breadth  in  fome 
places  ico,  50,  or  40 fathoms.  Along  the  wholeof  this 
part  of  its  courfe  the  river  is  very  rapid,  though  there 
arcnoconfiderable  cataracts  or  falls.  There  are  feve- 
ral other  fuch  confined  channels  in  the  country,  but 
this  is  the  moft  confiderable. 

The  three  fire-fpouts,  or  flreams  of  lava,  which 


parts  of  their  miferable  country,  to  feek  for  fafety 
from  the  fury  of  this  unparalleled  tempeft. 

On  the  firft  breaking  out  of  the  fire,  the  river 
Skapta  was  confiderably  augmented,  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
which  one  of  the  fire  fpouts  was  fituated  ;  and  a  fimi- 
lar  overflow  of  water  was  obferved  at  the  fame  time 
in  the  great  river  Piorfa,  which  runs  into  the  fea  a 
little  to  the  eaftward  of  a  town  called  Oirebakka,  and 
into  which  another  called  Tuna,  after  having  run 
through  alarge  tract  of  barren  and  uncultivated  land, 
empties  itfelf.  But  on  the  nth  of  June  the  waters  of 
the  Skapta  were  lelfened,  and  in  lefs  than  24  hours 
totally  dried  up.     The  day  following,  a  prodigious 


had  broke  out,  united  into  one,  after  having  rifen  a     ftream  of  liquid  and  red-hot  lava,  which  the  fire  -(pout 
confiderable  heightinto  the  air,  arriving  at  laft  at  fuch     had  difcharged,  ran  down  the  channel  of  the  river 


an  amazing  altitude  as  to  be  feen  at  the  diftance  of 
more  than  200  Englifh  miles  ;  the  whole  country,  for 
double  that  diftance,  being  covered  with  a  fmoke  or 
fleam  not  to  be  defcribed. 

On  the  8lh  of  June  this  fire  firft  became  vifible, 
vaft  quantities  of  fand,  aflies,  and  other  volcanic 
matters  were  ejected,  and  fcattered  over  the  country 
by  the  wind,  which  at  that  time  was  very  high.  The 
atmofphere  was  filled  with  fand,  brim  (lone,  and  afties, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  occafion  continual  darknefs  ; 
and  confiderable  damage  was  done  by  the  pumice 
ftones  which  fell,  red  hot  in  great  quantities.  Along 
with  thefe  a  tenacious  fubftance  like  pitch  fell  in  vaft 
quantity;  fometimes  rolled  up  like  balls,  at  other 
times  like  rings  or  garlands,  which  proved  no  lefs 
deftructive  to  vegetation  than  the  other.  This  fhower 
having  continued  for  three  days,  the  fire  become  very 


This  burning  torrent  not  onlyfilled  up  the  deep  chan- 
nel abovementioned,  but  overflowing  the  banks  of 
it,  fpread  itfelf  over  the  whole  valley,  covering  all 
the  low  gronds  in  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  not  hav- 
ing any  fufficient  outlet  to  empty  itfelf  by,  it  rofe  to  a 
vaft  height,  fo  that  the  whole  adjacent  country  was 
overflowed,  iniinuating  itfelf  between  the  hills,  and 
covering  fome  of  the  lower  ones.  The  hills  here  are 
not  continued  in  a  long  chain  or  feries,  but  are  fepara- 
ted  from  one  another,  and  detached,  and  between 
them  run  little  rivulets  or  brooks  ;  fo  that,  befides 
filling  up  the  whole  valley  in  which  the  river  Skapta 
ran,  [the  fiery  ftream  fpread  itfelf  for  a  confiderable 
diftance  on  each  fide,  getting  vent  between  the  above 
mentioned  hills,  and  laying  all  the  neighbouring 
country  under  fire. 

The  fpouts  ftill  continuing  to  fupply  frefh  quanti- 


vifible,and  at  laft  arrived  at  the  amazing  height  already     ties  of  inflamed  matter,  the  lava  took  its  courfe  up  the 


mentioned.  Sometimes  it  appeared  in  a  continued 
ftream,  at  others  in  flalhes  or  flames  feen  at  the  dif- 
tance of  30  or  40  Danifh  miles  (180  or  240  of  ours), 
with  a  continual  noife  like  thunder,  which  lafted  the 
whole  fummer. 

The  fame  day  that  the  fire  broke  out  there  fell  a 


channel  of  the  river, overflowing  all  the  grounds  above, 
as  it  had  done  thofe  below  the  place  whence  it  iflued. 
The  river  was  dried  up  before  it,  until  at  laft  it  was 
flopped  by  the  hill  whence  the  Skapta  takes  its  rife. 
Finding  now  no  proper  outlet,  it  rofc  to  a  prodigious 
height  and  overflowed  the  village  of  Bulaud,  confum- 


vafi  quantity  of  rain,  which  running  in  flreams  on  the  ing  the  houfes,  church,  and  every  thing  that  flood  in 
hot  ground  tore  it  up  in  large  quantities,  and  brought  its  way  ;  though  the  high  ground  on  which  this  village 
it  down  upon  the  lower  lands.  This  rain  water  was  flood  feemed  to  enfure  it  from  any  danger  of  this 
much  impregnated  withacid  and  other  falts,  foastobe     kind. 

The 
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Iceland-         The  fiery  lake  (till  increasing,  fprcad  itfelf  out  in 

1 *> '  length  and   breadth  for  about  36  Engliui  miles  ;  and 

having  converted  all  this  tractofland  imoafeaof  fire, 
it  itretched  itfelf  towards  the  fouth,  and  getting  vent 
again  by  the  river  Skapta  rufhed  down  its   channel 
with  great    impetuofity.     It  was   ftill  confined  be- 
tween the  narrow  banks  of  that  river  for  about  fix 
miles  (Englifli)  ;  but  coming  at  lalt  into  a  more  open 
place,    it   poured  forth  in  prodigious  torrents  with 
amazing  velocity  and  force  ;  fpreading  itfelf  now  to- 
wards the  fouth,  tearing  up  the  earth,  and  carrying 
on  its  furface  flaming  woods  and  whatfoever  it  met 
with.  In  its  courfe  it  laid  wafte  another  large  district 
of  land.  The  ground  where  it  came  was  cracked,  and 
fent  forth  great  quantities  of  fteam  long  before  the 
fire  reached  it  :  and  every  thing  near  the  lake  was 
either  burnt  np  or  reduced  to  a  fluid  IJate.     In  this 
lituation  matters  remained  from  the  12th  of  June  to 
the  13th  of  August ;  after  which    the  fiery  lake   no 
longer  fpreaditfelf,butnevertfielefs  continued  to  burn; 
and  when  any  part  of  the  furface  acquired  a  cruft  by 
cooling,  it  was  quickly  broken  by  the  fire  from  be- 
low ;  and  this  tumbling  down  among  the  melted  fub- 
ftance,  was  rolled   and   toffed  about  with   prodigious 
noife  and  crackling;  and  in  many  parts  of  its  furface, 
fmall  fpouts  or  at  leaft  ebulitions  were  formed,  which 
•ontinued  for  fome  length  of  time. 

In  other  directions  this  dreadful  inundation  proved 
no  lefs  deftructive.  Having  run  through  the  narrow 
part  of  the  channel  of  Skapta  as  early  as  the  12th  of 
June,  it  Itretched  outitfelf  towards  the  weft  andfouth- 
welt,  overflowing  all  the  flat  country,  and  its  edge  be- 
ing no  lefs  than  70  fathoms  high  at  the  time  it  got  out 
of  the  channel  of  the  river.  Continuing  its  deftruc- 
tive  courfe,  it  overflowed  a  number  of  villages,  run- 
ning in  every  direction  where  it  could  find  a  vent. 
In  one  place  it  came  to  a  great  cataract  of  the  river 
Skapta,  about  14  fathoms  in  height,  over  which  it 
was  precipitated  with  tremendous  noife,  and  thrown  in 
great  quantities  to  a  very  conliderable  diftance.  Ina- 
nother  place  it  {topped  up  the  channel  of  a  large  river , 
filled  a  great  valley,  and  deftroyed  two  villages  by 
approaching  only  within  100  fathoms  of  them.  Others 
were  overflowed  by  inundations  of  water  proceeding 
from  the  rivers  which  had  been  flopped  in  their  cour- 
fes  ;  until  at  lalt  all  the  paffages  on  the  fouth,  eaft, 
and  weft,  being  flopped,  and  the  fpouts  ftill  fending  up 
incredible  quantities  of  frefh  lava,  it  burft  out  to  the 
north  and  northcaft,  fpreading  over  a  tract  of  land  48 
miles  long  and  36  broad.  Here  it  dried  up  the  rivers 
Tuna  and  Axafyrdl  ;  but  even  this  vaft  effufion  being 
infufficient  to  exhauft  the  fubterraneous  refources  of 
liquid  fire,  a  new  branch  took  its  courfe  for  about 
eight  miles  down  the  channel  of  the  river  Ilwerfisfiiot, 
when  coming  again  to  an  open  country,  it  formed  what 
our  author  calls  a  fmall  lake  of  fire,  about  twelve 
miles  in  length  and  fix  in  breadth.  At  laft,  however, 
this  branch  alfo  (topped  on  the  16th  of  Auguft,-  the 
fiery  fountains  ceafed  to  pour  forth  new  fupplies,and 
this  molt  aftonilhing  eruption  came  toa period. 

The  whole  extent  of  ground  covered  by  this  dread- 
ful inundation  was  computed  at  no  lefs  than  90  miles 
long  and  42  in  breadth  ;  the  depth  of  the  lava  being 
from  16  to  20  fathoms.  Twelve  rivers  were  dried  up, 
aoor  21  villages  were  deftroyed;  and  224  people  loft 


their  lives.  The  extent  above  mentioned,  however,  is    Iceland. 

that  only  on  the  fouth,  eaft,  and  weft;  for  that  towards  ' "— - 

the  north  being  over  uninhabited  land,  where  nobody 
cared  to  venture  themfelves,  was  not  exactly  known. 
Some  hills  were  covered  by  this  lava  ;  others  were 
melted  down  by  its  heat ;  fo  that  the  whole  had  the 
appearance  of  a  fea  of  red-hot  and  melted  metal. 

After  this  eruption  two  new  iflands  were  thrown  up 
from  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  One,  about  three  miles 
in  circumference,  and  about  a  mile  in  height,  made  its 
appearance  in  the  month  of  February  1734,  where 
there  was  formerly  100  fathoms  of  water.  It  was  about 
100  miles  fouthweft  from  Iceland,  and  48  from  a  cluf- 
ter  of  fmall  iflands  called  Cierfugla.  It  continued  for 
fome  time  to  burn  with  great  violence,  fending  forth 
prodigious  quantities  of  pumice  ftones,  fand,  &c.  like 
other  volcanoes.  The  other  lay  to  the  northweft,  be- 
tween Iceland  and  Greenland.  It  burnt  day  and  night 
without  intermiffion  for  a  considerable  time  ;  and  was 
alfo  very  high,  and  larger  than  the  former.  Since 
that  time,  however,  one  or  both  of  thefe  iflands  have 
been  fwallowed  up. 

All  the  time  of  this  great  eruption,  and  for  a  consi- 
derable time  after,  the  whole  atmofphere  was  loaded 
with  fmoke,  fteam,  and  fulphureous  vapours.  The  fan, 
was  fometimes  wholly  invifible  ;  and  when  it  could 
be  feen  was  of  a  reddifli  colour.  Moft  of  the  fiflieries 
were  deftroyed  ;  the  banks  where  the  fiih  ufed  to 
refort  being  fo  changed,  that  the  fifhermen  could  not 
know  them  again  ;  and  the  fmoke  was  fo  thick,  that 
they  could  not  go  far  out  to  fea.  The  rain  water,, 
falling  through  this  fmoke  and  fteam,  was  fo  impreg- 
nated with  fait  and  fulphureous  matter,  that  the  hair 
and  even  the  fkin  of  the  cattle  were  deftroyed  ;  and, 
the  whole  grafs  of  the  illand  was  fo  covered  with  fooc 
and  pitchy  matter,  that  what  hadefcaped  thedeftruc- 
tive  effects  of  the  fire  became  poifonous  ;  fo  that  the 
cattle  died  for  want  of  food,  or  perifhed  by  eating 
thofe  unwholefome  vegetables.  Nor  were  the  inha- 
bitants in  a  much  better  lituation;  many  of  them  hav- 
ing loft  their  lives  by  the  poifonous  qualities  of  the 
fmoke  and  fteam  with  which  the  whole  atmofphere 
was  filled  ;  particularly  old  people,  and  fuch  as  had 
any  complaint  in  the  breaft  and  lungs. 

Before  the  fire  broke  out  in  Iceland,  there  is  faid  to. 
have  been  a  very  remarkable  eruption  in  the  uninha- 
bited parts  of  Greenland  ,-  and  that  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Norway,  oppofite  to  Greenland,  the  fire  was 
vilible  for  a  long  time.  It  was  alfo  related,,  that  when 
the  wind  was  in  the  north,  a  great  quantity  of  allies, 
pumice,  and  brim/tone,  fell  upon  the  north  and  weft 
coafts  of  Iceland,  which  continued  for  the  whole  fum- 
mer  whenever  the  wind  was  in  that  quarter  ;  and  the 
air  was  always  very  much  impregnated  with  a  thick, 
fmoke  and  fulphureous  fmell. 

During  the  fall  of  the  fharp  rain  formerly  mention- 
ed, there  was  obferved  atTrondheim,  and  other  places 
in  Norway,  and  likewife  at  Faw,  an  uncommon  fall  of 
fharp  and  fait  rain,  which  totally  deftroyed  the  leaves 
of  the  trees,  and  every  vegetable  it  fell  upon,  by 
fcorching  them  up,,  and  cauiingthem  to  wither.  A. 
considerable  quantity  of  allies,  fand,  andother  volcanic 
matters,  fell  at  Faro,  which  covered  the  whole  furface 
of  the  ground  whenever  the  wind  blew  from  Iceland, 
though  the  diltance  between  the  two  places  is  not 
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Ships  that  were  failing  betwixt 
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lefs  than  4S0  miles. 

Copenhagen  and  Norway  were  frequently  covered 
with  afhes  and  fulphureous  matter,  which  (tuck  to  the 
marts,  fails,  and  decks,  befmearing  thein  all  over  with 
a  black  and  pitchy  fubfunce.  In  many  parts  of  Hol- 
land, Germany,  and  other  northern  countries,  a  ful 


Iceland 


By  the  laws  of  Iceland,  the  poor  were  committed 
to  the  protection  of  their  neareft  kindred,  who  had  a 
right  to  their  labour  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  work,  ichneumoft 
and  afterwards  to  indemnification  if  the  posr  pcrfon 
mould  acqurie  any  property.  Children  were  obliged 
to  maintain  their  parents  in  their  old  age  ;  but  if  the 


phureous  vapour  was  obferved  in  the  air,  accompanied     latter  had    neglected   to  give  them  good   education, 


with  a  thick  fuiokr;  an/1  in  fome  places  a  light  grey 
coloured  fubltance  fell  hp/fl*  the  earth  every  night  ; 
which,  by  yielding  a  bluiih  flame  when  thrown  into 
the  lire,  evidently  mowed  its  fulphureous  nature.  On 
thole  nights  in  which  this  fnblt.iiice  fell  in  any  quan- 
tity, there  was  little  or  no  dew  oblerved.  Thefc  ap- 
pearances continued  more  or  lefs,  all  the  months  of 
July,  Auguft,  and  September. 

Some  curious  particulars  relative  to  the  ancient  (tats 
of  this  iiland  have  lately  been  publilhed  by  a  Mr 
Vhorkelyn,  a.  native  of  the  country.  From  this  work 
it  appearsxhat  Iceland,  for  a  very  confiderable  (pace of 
time,  viz.  from  the  beginning  of  the  10th  to  the 
middle  of  the  13th  century,  was  under  a  republican 
form  of  government.  At  hrft  the  father,  or  head  of 
every  family,  was  an  abfolute  fovereign  ;  but  in  ths 
progrefs  of  population  and  improvement,  it  became  ne- 
ceffary  to  form  certain  regulations  for  the  fettlementof 
difputes  concerning  the  frontiers  of  different  ettates. 
For  this  purpofe  the  heads  of  the  families  concerned 
aifembled  rttemfelves,  and  formed  the  outlines  of  a  re- 
public. In  the  mean  time  they  carried  oh  a  profpe- 
rous  trade  to  different  parts  ;  fending  (hips  even  to  ihe 
Levant,  and  to  Conftantinople,  at  that  time  celebra- 
ted as  the  only  feat  of  literature  and  humanity  in  the 
world.  Deputies  were  likewifc  fent  from  this  iiland 
over  land  to  that  capital,  for  the  improvement  of  their 
laws  and  civilization  ;  and  this  a  whole  century  before 
the  firftcrufade.  In  thefe  ancient  Icelandic  laws,  there- 
fore, we  meet  with  evident  traces  of  thofe  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  For  example,  belides  a  body  of  written 
laws  which  were  written  every  third  year  to  the  peo- 
ple, they  had  two  men  chofen  annually  by  the  heads  of 
families,  with  confnlar  power,  not  only  to  enforce  the 
laws  then  in  being,  but  when  thefe  proved  deficient, 
to  act  as  necitility  required. 

Thefe  laws  do  not  appear  to  have  inflicted  capital 
ptinilhments  upon  any  perfon.  Murderers  were  banilh- 
cd  to  the  "wood;  jhat  is,  to  the  interior  and  uncultiva- 
ted parts  of  the  ifland  ;  where  no  perfon  was  allowed 
to  approach  them  within  a  certain  number  of  fathoms. 
In  cafrs  of  banilhment  for  letter  crimes,  the  friends  of 
the  offender  were  allowed  to  fupply  him  with  necef- 
faries.  The  culprit,  however,  might  be  killed  by  any 
perfon  who  found  him  without  his  bounds  ;  and  he 
might  even  be  hunted  and  deftroyed  in  his  fanctuary, 
provided  he  did  not  withdraw  bimfelf  from  the  Hland 
within  a  twelvemonth  after  his fentence,  which  it  was 


they  were  abfolved  fr»m  this  duty. 

While  the  republic  of  Iceland  continued  free  and 
independent,  (hips  were  fcin  from  the  iiland  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Till  very  lately,  however,  net  a  (hip 
belonged  to  it,  the  little  commerce  it  enjoyed  being 
monopolized  by  a  Danith  company,  until  in  1786  it 
was  laid  open  ro  allthefuLjccts  of  Denmark.  "  There 
is  at  prefent  (fays  Mr  Pennant*)  a  revival  of  the  cod  •  Appendi* 
filhery  on  the  coaftof  Iceland  from  cur  kingdom.  A-  u  ArMc 
bout  a  dozen  of  vellels  have  of  late  failed  from  fheifle  Zoology, 
of  Thanct,  and  a  few  from  other  parts  of  Great  Bri-  P-  l9' 
tain.  They  are  either  (loops  or  brigs  irom  50  to  80 
tons  burden.  A  lugfail  boat,  Inch  as  is  ufed  in  the 
herring-fifhery,  failed  lait  feafon  from  Yarmouth  thus 
equipped.  The  crew  confuted  of  five  men  from  the 
town,  and  five  more  taken  in  at  the  Orkneys.  They 
had  twelves  lines  of  120  fathoms  each,  and  200  or  300 
hooks;  fix  heading  knives,  twelve  gutting  and  twelve 
fplitting  knives.  They  take  tit  r8  tons  of  fait  atLeith, 
at  the  rate  of  three  tons  to  every  thoufand  fi(h;  of 
which  fix  or  (even  thoufand  is  a  load  for  a  veflelef  this 
kind.  They  go  t-«lea  about  the  middle  of  April,  return 
by  the  Orkneys  to  land  the  men,  and  get  into  their 
port  in  the  latter  end  of  Auguft  or  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. Pytheas  fays,  that  Iceland  lies  fix  days  fail- 
ing from  Great  Britain.  A  vefiel  from  Yarmouth  was, 
in  the  Lift  year  exactly  that  time  in  its  voyage  from  the 
Orkneys  to  Iceland.  With  a  fair  wind  it  might  be 
performed  in  far  lefs  time;  but  the  winds  about  the 
Ferroe  iilcsare  generally  changeable. 

Iceland  dgate  ;  a  kind  of  precious  (tone  met  v\ith 
in  the  iflands  of  Iceland  and  Afcenfion,  employed 
by  the  jewellers  as  an  agate,  though  too  foft  for  the 
purpofe.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  volcanic  production  ; 
being  folid,  black,  and  of  a  glafly  texture.  When  held 
between  the  eye  and  the  light,  it  is  femitranfparent 
and  greeniih  like  the  glafs  bottles  which  contain 
much  iron.  In  the  iflands  which  produce  it,  fuch 
large  pieces  are  met  with  that  they  cannot  be  equall- 
ed in  any  glafs-houfc. 

Iceland  (or  Iflaud)  Cryflal.  See  Crystal  (he- 
land.) 

ICENI,  the  ancient  name  of  the  people  of  Suffolk , 
Norfolk,  Cambridgeihire,  and  Huntingdonihire,  in 
England. 

ICH-dien.     See  Heraldry,  chap.  iv.  feet  2. 

ICHNEUMON  in  zotdogy.     See  Viverra. 

Ichneumon,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  genus  of  flies  of 


fuppofed  he  might  accomplilh  by  means  of  the  annual     the  hymenoptera  order.     The  mouth  is  armed  with 


arrival  and  departure  of  (hips.  Every  man's  perfon 
was  free  until  he  had  forfeited  his  rights  by  fome  crime 
againlt  fociety  ;  and  fo  great  was  their  refpect  for  in* 
dependence,  that  great  indulgence  was  allowed  for  the 
power  of  paflion.  If  any  provoking  word  or  beha- 
viours had  been  ufed,  no  punimtnent  was  inflicted  on 
the  party  who  relented  it,  even  though  he  mould  have    or  the  1  3th  edit,  of  the  Sjf/emd  Nature,  no  fewcrthan 


jaws,  without  any  tongue  ;  the  antennae  have  above 
30 joints  ;  the  abdomen  is  generally  petiolated,  join- 
ed to  the  body  by  a  pedicle  or  (talk  ;  the  tail  is  armed 
with  a  (ting,  which  is  inclofed  in  a  double-valved  cy- 
lindrical (heath  ;  the  wings  arc  lanceolated  and  plain. 
This  genus  is  exceedingly  numerous.     In  Gmelin's 


killed  his  adverfarj*. 


415  fpecies  arc  enumerated. 

3 


They  are  divided  into 
fa- 
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Ichtwwman  families,  from  the  colour   of  their  fcutcllum  and  an- 

—    tennae,  as  follow:    i.  Thofe  with  a  whitilh  fcutchcon, 

and  antennae  annulatcd  with  a  whitiih  band.  2.  Thofe 
which  have  a  white  efcutcheon,  and  antennas  entirely- 
black.  3.  With  a  fcuicheon  of  the  fame  colour  as 
the  thorax;  the  antennae  encorapalled  with  a  fillet. 
4.  With  a  fcutclieon  of  the  fame  colour  as  the  thorax  ; 
and  antennas  black  and  Cetaceous.  5.  With  fetaceous 
clay-coloured  antennae.  6.  With  fmall  iiliform  an- 
tennas, and  the  abdomen  oval  and  llender. 

Onediftinguifhing  and  ftriking  character  of  thefe 
fpecies  of  flies  is  the  almoft  continual  agitation  of 
their  antennae.  The  name  of  Ich/teu?non  has  been  ap- 
plied to  them,  from  the  fervice  they  do  us  by  defray- 
ing caterpillars,  plant-lice,  and  o  her  infects  ;  as  the 
ichneumon  or  mangouite  deftroys  the  crocodiles.  The 
variety  to  be  found  in  the  fpecies  of  ichneumons  is 
prodigious  :  among  the  fmaller  fpecies  there  are  males 
who  perform  their  amorous  preludes  in  the  moil  paf- 
fionate  and  gallant  manner.  The  pufterior  part  of  the 
females  is  armed  with  a  wimble,  viiible  in  fome  fpe- 
cies, no  ways  difcoverable  in  others  ;  and  that  inftru- 
ment,  though  fo  fine,  is  able  to  penetrate  through  mor- 
tar and  plafter :  the  ftru&ure  of  it  is  more  eafily  feen 
in  the  long-wimbled  fly.  The  food  of  the  family  to 
be  produced  by  this  fly  is  the  larva  of  wafps  or  mafon- 
bees:  for  it  no  foo net*  efpies  one  of  thofe  nelts,  but  it 
fixes  on  it  with  its  wimble,  and  bores  through  the 
mortar  of  which  it  is  built.  The  wimble  itfelf,  of  an 
admirable  flructure,  confifts  of  three  pieces  ;  two  col- 
lateral ones,  hollowed  out  into  a  gutter,  ferve  as  a 
lheath,  and  contain  a  compact,  folid,  dentated  item, 
along  which  runs  a  groove  that  conveys  the  egg  from 
ihc  animal,  who  fupports  the  wimble  with  its  hinder 
legs,  left  it  fliould  break,  and  by  a  variety  of  move- 
ments, which  it  dexteroufly  performs,  it  bores  through 
the  building,  and  depofits  one  or  more  eggs,  according 
to  the  iizeof  the  ichneumon,  though  the  largeft  drop 
but  one  or  two.  Some  agglutinate  their  eggs  upon 
caterpillars  ;  others  penetrate  through  the  caterpillar's 
eggs,  though  very  hard,  and  depofit  their  own  in  the 
infidc.  When  the  larva  is  hatched,  its  head  is  fo  fi- 
tuatcd,  that  it  pierces  the  caterpillar,  and  penetrates  to 
its  very  entrails.  Thefe  larvae  pump  out  the  nutritious 
juices  of  the  caterpillar,  without  attacking  the  vitals 
of  the  creature  ;  who  appears  healthy,  and  even  fome- 
times  transforms  itfelf  to  a  chryfalis.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  fee  thofe  caterpillars  fixed  upon  trees,  as 
if  they  were  fitting  upon  their  eggs,  and  it  is  after- 
wards difcovercd  that  the  larvae,  which  were  within 
their  bodes,  have  fpun  their  threads,  with  which,  as 
with  chords,  the  caterpillars  are  faftened  down,  andfo 
perilhmiferably.  The  ichneumons  performed  fpecial 
fervice,  in  the  years  173 1  and  1732;  by  multiplying 
in  the  fame  proportion  as  did  the  caterpillars,  their 
larvae  deftroyedmore  of  them  than  could  be  effected  by 
human  indnltry.  Thofe  larvae,  when  on  the  point  of 
turning  into  chryfalids,  fpin  a  lilky  cod.  Nothing  is 
more  furprifing  and  Angular,  than  to  fee  thofe  cods 
leap  when  placed  on  the  table  or  hand.  Plant-lice, 
the  larvae  of  the  curculiones,  and  fpider's  eggs,  are  al- 
fo  fometimes  the  cradle  of  the  ichneumon-fly.  Car- 
cafes  of  plan- -lice,  void  of  motion,  are  often  found  on 
rofe  tree  leaves;  they  are  the  habitation  of  a  fmall 
larva,  which,  after  having  eaten  up  the  entrails,  de- 
Vol.IX. 
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ftroys  the   fprings  and  inward  economy  of  the  plant-   Ichnogra- 
loule,  performs  irs  metamori'holis  under  flicker  of  the       phy 
pellicle  which  enfolds  it,  contrives  itfelf  a  fmall  cir-  II 

cular  outlet,  and  fallies  forth  into  open  air.  There  Ic.ht'1yo" 
are  ichneumons  in  the  woods,  who  dare  atttack  fpidcrs,  .  co^*'  ,., 
run  them  through  with  their  fling,  tear  them  to  pieces, 
and  thus  avenge  the  whole  nation  of  flies  offo  formi- 
dable a  foe  :  others,  deftitute  of  wings  (and  thofe  are 
females),  depofit  their  eggs  in  fpiders  nefts.  The  ich- 
neumon of  the  bedeguar,  or  fweet-briar  fponge,  and 
that  of  the  rofe-tree,  perhaps  only  depofit  their  eggs 
in  thofe  places,  becaufe  they  find  other  infects  on 
which  they  feed.  The  genus  of  the  ichneumon-flies 
might  with  propriety  be  termed  a  race  of  diminutive 
canibals. 

ICHNOGRAPHY,  in  perfpeftive,  the  view  of 
any  thing  cut  oft"  by  a  plane,  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
jult  at  the  bafc  of  it. — The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  ixv@-  footfleep,  and  Tf*<$a>  1  write,  as  being  a 
defcription  of  the  footfteps  or  traces  of  a  work. 

Among  painters  it  fignifies  a  defcription  of  images 
or  of  ancient  ftatues  of  marble  and  copper,  of  bulls 
and  fern i-bufts,  of  paintings  in  frefco,  mofaic  works, 
and  ancient  pieces  of  miniature. 

ICHOGLANS,  the  grand  fignior's  pages  ferving 
in  the  feraglio.  Thefe  are  the  children  of  Chriftian 
parents,  either  taken  in  war,  purchafed,  or  fent  in 
prefents  from  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  diflaut 
provinces  ;  they  are  the  moil  fprightly,  beautiful,  and 
well-made  that  can  be  met  with  ;  and  are  always  re- 
viewed and  approved  of  by  the  grand  figniorhimfclf 
before  they  are  admitted  into  the  feraglios  of  Pent, 
Gonflantinople,  or  Adrianople,  being  the  three  col- 
leges where  they  are  educated,  or  fitted  for  employ- 
ments, according  to  the  opinion  the  court  entertains 
of  them. 

ICHOR,  properly  fignifies  a  thin  watery  humour 
likeferum;  but  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a  thicker  kind 
flowing  from  ulcers,  called  alfo  fames. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA,  Isinglass,  a  preparation 
from  the  filh  known  by  the  name  of  Info.  S^e 
Accipenser.  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of 
/•^fli/c  fifh,  &nd-*<i\\<zglue — The  method  of  making 
Ilinglafs  was  long  a  fecret  in  the  hands  of  the  Ru- 
iians;but  hath  lately  been  difcovercd,  and  the  following 
account  of  it  publifhed  by  Humphrey  Jackfon,  Efq  ; 
in  the  63d  volumeof  the  Philofophical  Transactions. 

**  All  authors  who  have  hitherto  delivered  pro- 
cefles  for  making  ichthyocolla,  fifh-glue,  or  ilinglafs, 
have  greatly  miftaken  both  its  conftituent  matter  and 
preparation. 

"  To  prove  this  aflertion,  it  may  not  be  improper 
to  recite  what  Pomet,  fays  upon  the  fubject,  as  he  ap- 
pears to  be  the  principal  author  whom  the  reft  have  co- 
pied. After  defcribing  the  fifh,  and  referring  to  a 
cut  engraved  irom  an  original  in  his  cuftody,  he  fays  : 
'  As  to  the  manner  of  making  the  ilinglafs,  the sinewy 
parts  of  the  fifh  are  boiled  in  water  till  all  of  them  be 
difTolved  that  will  diffolve  ;  then  the  gluey  liquor  is 
ftrained,  audfet  to  cool.  Being  cold,  the  fat  is  care- 
fully taken  off,  and  the  liquor  itfelf  boiled  to  a  juft 
coniiilcncy,  then  cut  to  pieces,  and  made  into  a  twill, 
bent  in  a  form  of  a  crefcent,  as  commonly  fold  ;  then 
bung  upon  a  firing,  and  carefully  dried.' 

"  From  this  account,  it  might  be    rationally  con- 

N  eluded, 


Ichthy* 
colla. 
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eluded,  that  every  fpecies  of  fifh  which  contained  ge- 
latinous principles  would  yield  ilinglafs  ;  and  this  pa- 
"*  rity  of  reafoning  feems  to  have  given  rife  to  the  hafty 
conclufions  of  thofe  who  ftrenuoufly  vouch  for  the 
extraction  ofifinglafs  from  fturgeon  ;  but  as  that  fifh 
iseafily  procurable,  thenegligence  of  afcertaining  the 
fad  by  experiment  feems  inexcufable. 

«  In  my  firft  attempt  to  difcovcr  the  conftituent 
parts  and  manufacture  ofifinglafs,  relying  too  much 
upon  the  authority  of  fome  chemical  authors  whofe 
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fpecific  gravity,  arranged  themfelves  accordingly,  and 
fell  in  a  combined  ftate  to  the  bottom,  through  the 
well-known  laws  of  gravitation  ;  for,  in  this  cafe, 
there  is  no  elective  attraction,  as  fome  have  imagined, 
which  bears  the  leaft  affinity  with  what  frequently  oc- 
curs in  chemical  decompolitions. 

"  If  what  is  commercially  termed  longorjhortftapled 
ifinglafs  be  fteeped  a  few  hours  in  cold  water,  the 
entwifted  membranes  will  expand,  and  re  fume  their 
original  beautiful  (b)  hue,  and,  by  a  dexterous  addrefs, 


veracity  I  had  experienced  in  many  other  inftances,     maybe  perfectly  unfolded.     By  this  limple  operation, 


I  found  myfelf  conftantly  difappointed.  Glue,  not 
ilinglafs,  was  the  refult  of  every  procefs  ;  and  al- 
though, in  the  fame  view,  a  journey  to  Ruffia,  proved 
fruitlefs,  yet  a  fteady  perfeverance  in  the  refearch 
proved  not  only  fuccefsful  as  to  this  object,  but,  in 
the  purfuit,  to  difcover  a  refinous  matter  plentifully 
procurable  in  the  Britifh  fifheries,  which  has  been 
found  by  ample  experience  to  anfwer  fimilar  purpofes. 
It  is  now  no  longer  a  fecret,  that  our  (a)  lakes  and 
rivers  in  North  America  are  flocked  with  immenfe 
quantities  of  fifh,  faid  to  be  of  the  fame  fpecies  with 


we  find  that  ilinglafs  is  nothing  more  than  certain 
membranous  parts  of  fifhes,  diverted  of  theirnative  mu- 
cofity,  rolled  and  twifted  into  the  forms  abovemen- 
tioned,  and  dried  in  open  air. 

"  The  founds,  or  air-bladders,  of  frefh  water  fifh. 
in  general,  are  preferred  for  this  purpofe,  as  being 
the  moft  tranfparent,  flexible,  delicate  fubftances. 
Thefe  conftitute  the  fineft  forts  of  ifinglafs  ;  thofe 
called  book  and  ordhiary  Jtaple,  are  made  of  the  intef- 
tines,  and  probably  of  the  peritonaeum  of  the  fifh. 
The  belluga  yields  the  greateft  quantity,  as  being  the 


thofe  in  Mufcovy,  and  yielding  the  fineft  ifinglafs;  the  largeft  audmoft  plentiful  fifhin  the  Mufcovy  rivers  ;  but 

fifheries  whereof,  under  due   encouragement,  would  the  founds  of  all  frefh-water  fifh  yield,  more  orlefs, 

doubtlefs  fupply  all  Europe  with  this  valuable  article.  fine  ifinglafs,  particularly  the  fmaller  forts,  found  in 

"  No  artificial  heat  is  necefTary  to  the  production  prodigious  quantities  in  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  feveral 

of  ifinglafs,  neither    is   the  matter   difTolved  for  this  hundred  miles  beyond  Aftracan,  in  the  Wolga,  Yaik, 

purpofe  ;  for,  as  the  continuity  of  its  fibres  would  be  Den,  and  even  as  far  as  Siberia,  whereicis  called  kle  or 


deftroyed  by  folution,  the  mafs  would  become  brittle 
in  drying,  and  fnap  fhort  afunder,  which  is  always 
the  cafe  with  glue,  but  never,  with,  ifinglafs.  The 
latter,  indeed,  may  be  refolved  into  glue  with  boil- 
ing water;  but  its  fibrous  recompolition  would  be 
found  impracticable  afterwards,  and  a  fibrous  texture 
is  one  of  the  moft  diftinguifhing  characteriftics  of  ge- 
nuine ifinglafs. 

"  A  due  confideration  thai  an  imperfect  folution 
of  ifinglafs,  cattcif /ting  by  the  brewers,  pofTefTed  a 
peculiar  property  of  clarifying  malt-liquors,  induced 
me  to  attempt  its  analyfis  in  cold  fubacid  menftruums. 
One  ounce  and  an  half  of  good  ifinglafs,  fteeped  a  few 
days  in  a  gallon  of  ftale  beer,  was  converted  into 
good  fining,  of  a  remarkably  thick  confiftence :  the 
fame  quantity  of  glue,  under  fimilar  treatment,  yielded 
only  a  mucilaginous  liquor,  refembling  diluted  guin- 
water,  which,  inftead  of  clarifying  beer,  increafed 
both  its  tenacity  and    turbidnefs,  and  communicated 


other  properties  in  norefpect  correfpondingwith  thofe     ed  of  every  thin  membrane  which  envelopes  thefound, 


of  genuine  fining.  On  commixing  three  fpoonfuls  of 
the  folution  ofifinglafs  with  a  gallon  of  malt  liquor, 
in  a  tall  cylindrical  glafs,  a  vaft  number  of  curdly 
-mafles  became  prefently  formed,  by  the  reciprocal  at- 
traction of  the  particles  of  ifinglafs  and  the  feculen- 
cies  of  the  beer,  which,  increafing  in  magnitude  and 


Ichthyo- 
e«lla. 


kla  by  the  natives,  which  implies  a  glutinous  matter  ; 
it  is  the  bafis  of  the  Ruffian  glue,  which  is  preferred  to 
all  other  kinds  for  its  ftrcngth. 

"  The  founds,  which  yield  the  finer  ifinglafs,  confifl 
of  parallel  fibres,  and  are  eafily  rent  longitudinally  ; 
but  the  ordinary  forts  are  found  compofed  of  double 
membranes,  whofe  fibres  crofs  each  other  obliquely,  re- 
.fembling  the  coats  of  a  bladder  :  hence  the  former  are 
more  readily  pervaded  and  divided  with  fubacid  li- 
quors ;  but  the  latter,  through  a  peculiar  kind  of  in- 
terwoven texture,  are  with  great  difficulty  torn  afun- 
der, and  long  refifl  the  power  of  the  fame  menftruum  ; 
yet,  when  duly  refolved,  are  found  to  act  with  equal 
energy  in  clarifying  liquors. 

"  Ilinglafs  receives  its  different  fhapes  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

"  The  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed,  particularly 
the  founds,  are  taken  from  the  filh  while  fweet  and 
frefh,  flit  open,  wafhed  from  their  flimy  fordes,  divefl- 


and  then  expofed  to  ftiffen  a  little  in  the  air.  In  this 
ftate,  they  are  formed  into  rolls  about  the  thicknefs  of 
a  finger,  and  in  length  according  to  the  intended  fize 
of  the  ftaple  :  a  thin  membrane  is  generally  felected 
for  the  centre  of  the  roll,  round  which  the  reft  are 
folded  alternately,  and  about  half  an  inch  of  each  ex- 
tremity 


- 


(a)  As  thelakes  of  North  America  lienearlyin  the  fame  latitude  with  the  Cafpian  Sea,  particularly  lake  Su- 
perior, which  is  faid  to  be  of  greater  extent,  it  was  conjectured  they  might  abound  with  the  fame  forts  of  fifh  ; 
and  in  confequence  of  public  ad  vertifements  diftribured  in  various  parts  of  North  America,  offering  premiums 
for  the  founds  of  fturgeon  and  other  fifh,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  ifinglafs,  feveral  fpecimens  of  fine  ifinglafs, 
the  produce  of  fifh  taken  in  thefe  parts,  have  been  lately  fent  to  England,  with  proper  atteftations  as  to  the 
unlimited  quantity  which  maybe  procured. 

(b)  If  the  tranfparent  ifinglafs  he  held  in  certain  pofitions  to  the  light,  it  frequently  exhibits  beautiful  prif- 
matic  colours. 
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Ichthyo-    tremiryofthe  roll  is  turned  inwards.     The  due  di- 
c»lla.      nienfi  ;ns  being  thus  obtained,  the  two  ends  of  what 

>~— v '  is  called  jhort '  ftaple  are  pinned  together  with  a  fmall 

wooden  peg  ;  the  middle  of  the  roll  is  then  preffed  a 
little  downwards,  which  gives  it  the  refcmblance  of  a 
heart-fhape ;  and  thus  it  is  laid  on  boards,  or  hung  up 
in  the  air  to  dry.  The  founds,  which  compole  the 
long-ftaple,  are  longer  than  the  former ;  but  the  ope- 
rator lengthens  this  fort  at  pleafure,  by  interfolding 
the  ends  of  one  or  more  pieces  of  the  found  with  each 
other.  The  extremities  are  fattened  with  a  peg,  like 
the  former  ;  but  the  middle  part  of  the  roll  is  bent 
more  confiderably  downwards  ;  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
fervc  the  fhape  of  the  three  obtufe  angles  thus  formed, 
a  piece  of  round  ftick,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter, is  fattened  in  each  angle  with  fmall  wooden 
pegs,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ends.  In  this  ttate, 
it  is  permitted  to  dry  long  enough  to  retain  its  form, 
when  the  pegs  and  fticks  are  taken  out,  and  the 
drying  completed ;  laftly,  the  pieces  of  ifinglafs  are 
colligated  in  rows,  by  running  packthread  through 
the  peg-holes,  for  convenience  of  package  and  expor- 
tation. 

"  The  membranes  of  the  book  fort,  being  thick 
and  refractory,  will  not  admit  a  fimilar  formation  with 
the  preceding ;  the  pi»ces,  therefore,  after  their  fides 
are  folded  inwardly,  are  bent  in  the  centre,  in  fuch 
manner,  that  theoppofite  fides  refemble  the  cover  of  a 
book,  from  whence  its  name  ;  a  peg  being  run  acrofs 
the  middle,  faltens  the  fides  together,  and  thus  it  is 
dried  like  the  former.  This  fort  is  interleaved,  and 
the  pegs  nm  acrofs  the  ends,  the  better  to  prevent  its 
unfolding. 

"  That  called  cake-ifnglafs  is  formed  of  the  bits 
and  fragments  of  the  ttaple  forts,  put  into  a  flat  me- 
talline pan,  with  a  very  little  water,  and  heated  jutt 
enough  to  make  the  parts  cohere  like  a  pancake  when 
it  is  dried  ;  but  frequently  it  is  overheated,  and  fuch 
pieces,  as  before  obferved,  are  ufelefs  in  the  bufinefs 
of  fining.  Experience  has  taught  the  confumers  to  re- 
ject them. 

"  Ifinglafs  is  beft  made  in  the  fummer,  as  frott 
gives  it  a  difagreeable  colour,  deprives  it  of  weight, 
and  impairs  its  gelatinous  principles;  its  fafliionable 
forms  are  unneceflary,  and  frequently  injurious  to  its 
native  qualities.  It  is  common  to  find  oily  putrid 
matter,  and  exuvix  of  infects,  between  the  implicated 
membranes,  which,  through  the  inattention  of  the 
cellar-man,  often  contaminate  wines  and  malt-liquors 
in  the  aft  of  clarification.  Theft  peculiar  (hapes  might, 
probably,  be  introduced  originally  with  a  view  to  con- 
ceal and  difguife  the  real  fubftance  of  ifinglafs,  and 
preferve  the  monopoly  ;  but,  as  the  mafk  is  now  taken 
ofF,  it  cannet  be  doubted  to  anfwer  every  purpofe  more 
effectually  in  its  native  ttate,  without  any  fubfequent 
manufacture  whatever,  efpccially  to  the  principal  con- 
fumers, who  hence  will  be  enabled  to  procure  fuihei- 
ent  fupply  from  the  Britifh  colonies.  Until  this  lauda- 
ble end  can  be  fully  accomplifhed,  and  as  a  fpecies  of 
ifinglafs,  more  cafily  produceable  from  the  marine 
fifheries,  may  probably  be  more  immediately  encou- 
raged, it  may  be  manufactured  as  follows  ; 

"  The  founds  of  cod  and  ling  bear  great  analogy 
with  thofe  of  the  accipenfer  genus  of  Linnaius  and  Ar- 
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tedi :  and  are  in  general  fo  well  known  as  to  require  Ichthyo- 
no  particular  defcription.  The  Newfoundland  and  colla. 
Iceland  filhermen  fplit  open  the  fifh  as  foon  as  taken,  v 
and  throw  the  back  bones,  with  the  founds  annexed, 
in  a  heap  {  but  previous  to  incipient  putrefaction,  the 
founds  are  cut  out,  walhcd  from  their  flimes,  and  fak- 
ed for  ufe.  In  cutting  out  the  founds,  the  intercottal 
parts  are  left  behind,  which  are  much  the  belt ;  the 
Iceland  filhermen  are  fo  fenfible  of  this,  that  they  beat 
the  bone  upon  a  block  with  a  thick  ftick,  till  the 
pockets,  as  they  term  them,  come  out  eafily,  and  thus 
preferve  the  found  entire.  If  the  founds  have  been 
cured  with  fait,  that  mutt  be  diflblved  by  fteeping 
them  in  water  before  they  are  prepared  for  ifinglafs ; 
the  frefh  found  mutt  then  be  laid  upon  a  block  of 
wood,  whofe  furface  is  a  little  elliptical,  to  the  end  of 
which  a  fmall  hair-brulh  is  nailed,  and  with  a  faw-knife 
the  membranes  on  each  fide  of  the  f  mnd  mutt  be  fcra- 
ped  off*.  The  knife  is  rubbed  upon  the  brulh  occa- 
sionally, to  clear  its  teeth ;  the  pockets  are  cut  open 
with  fcifiars,  and  perfectly  eleanfed  of  the  mucous  mat- 
ter with  a  coarfe  cloth ;  the  founds  are  afterwards 
warned  a  few  minutes  in  lime-water  in  order  to  abforb 
their  oily  principle,  and  laftly  in  clear  water.  They 
are  then  laid  upon  nets  to  dry  in  the  air:  but  if  intend- 
ed to  refemble  the  foreign  ifinglafs,  the  founds  of  cod 
will  only  admit  of  that  called  book,  but  thofe  of  lisg 
both  lhapes.  The  thicker  the  founds  are,  the  better 
the  ifinglafs,  colour  excepted ;  but  that  is  immaterial 
to  the  brewer,  who  is  its  chief  confumer. 

"  This  ifinglafs  refolves  into  fining,  like  the  other 
forts,  in  fubacid  liquors,  as  ftalc  beer,  cyder,  old  hock, 
&c.  and  in  equal  quantities  produces  fimilar  effects 
upon  turbid  liquors,  except  that  it  falls  fpeedicr  and 
clofer  to  the  bottom  of  the  veflel,  as  may  be  demon- 
ftrated  in  tall  cylindrical  glailes  ;  but  foreign  ifinglafs 
retains  the  confiftency  of  fining  preferably  in  warm 
weather,  owing  to  the  greater  tenacity  of  its  native 
mucilage. 

"  Vegetable  acids  are,  in  every  refpect,  beft  adap- 
ted to  fining  ;  the  mineral  acids  arc  too  corrolive,  and 
even  infalubrious,  in  common  beverage. 

'**  It  is  remarkable,  that,  during  the  converfion  of 
ifinglafs  into  fining,  the  acidity  of  the  menftruum  feems 
greatly  dirninilhed,  at  leaft  to  tafte ;  not  on  account  of 
any  alkaline  property  in  the  ifinglafs,  probably,  but 
by  its  inveloping  the  acid  particles.  It  is  likewife  re- 
ducible into  jelly  with  alkaline  liquors,  which  indeed 
are  folvents  of  all  animal  matters ;  even  cold  lime-wa- 
ter diflblves  it  into  a  pulpous  magma.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this  is  inadmiflible  as  fining,  on  account  of  the 
menftruum,  it  produces  admirable  effects  in  other  re- 
fpects:  for,  on  commixture  with  compofitions  of  pla- 
fter,  lime,  &c.  for  ornamenting  walls  expofed  to  vicif- 
fitudes  of  weather,  it  addsfirmnefs  and  permanency  to 
the  cement ;  and  if  common  brick  mortar  be  worked 
up  with  this  jelly,  it  foon  becomes  almoft  as  hard  as 
the  brick  itfelf:  but,  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  more  com- 
modioufly  prepared,  by  diflblvingitin  cold  water,  aci- 
dulated with  vitriolic  acid,  in  which  cafe,  the  acid 
quits  the  jelly,  and  forms  with  the  lime  a.feletiiticn\a.kt 
while  at  the  fame  time,  the  jelly  being  deprived  in 
fume  meafure  of  its  moifture,  through  the  formation 
of  an  indillbluble  concrete    amongft  its  parts,    foon 
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Ichthyo-    dries,  and  hardens  into  a  firm  body  ;  whence  its  fa- 
logy-      perior  ftrength    and    durability    arc    eaiily    compre- 
^         headed. 

•*'  It  has  long  been  a  prevalent  opinion,  that  ftur- 
ge-on,  on  account  of  its  cartilaginous  nature,  would 
yield  great  quantities  of  ilinglafs  ;  bat  on  examina- 
tion, no  part  of  this  filh,  except  the  inner  coat  of  the 
found,  promifed  the  leaft  fuccefs.  This  being  full  of 
ruga-,  adheres  fo  firmly  to  the  external  membrane, 
which  is  ufelefs,  that  the  labour  of  feparating  them 
fuperfedes  the  advantage.  The  inteftines,  however, 
which  in  the  larger  filh  extend  feveral  yards  in  length, 
being  c]eanfcd  from  their  mucus,  and  dried,  were 
found  furprifmgly  ftreng  aud  elailic,  refcmbling  cords 
made  with  the  inteftines  of  other  animals,  commonly 
called  cat-gut,  and  from  fome  trials,  promifed  fu- 
perior  advantages,  when  applied  to  mechanic  ope- 
rations." 

Ilinglafs  is  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine  ;  and  may 
be  given  in  a  thin  acrimonious ftate  of  the  juices,  af- 
ter the  fame  manner  as  the  vegetable  gums  and  mu- 
cilages, regard  being  had  to  their  dilferent  difpolition 
to  putrefcence.  '     ' 

ICHTHYOLOGY,  the  fcience  of  filhes,  or  that 
part  of  zoology  which  treats  of  filhes.     See  Fish. 

Filhes  form  the  fourth  clafs  of  animals  in  the  Lin- 
ngean  fyltem.    This  clafs  is  there  arranged  into  fix  or- 
ders,  under  three  great  divifions ;    none  of  which, 
however,  include  the  cetaceous  tribes,  or  the  whale, 
.dolphin,  &c.  thefe  forming  an  order  of  the  clafs  Mam- 
!         mama  in  the  fame  fyltem.     See  Zoology. 
Claflifica-         Mr  Pennant,  in  his.-  Britilh  Zoology,  makes  a  dif- 
tionof        ferent  and  very  judicious  arrangement,  by  which  the 
fifhei.  cctas  are  reftored  to  their  proper  rank.     He  diflributes 

nfh  into  three  divifions,  comprehending  fix  orders. 
1 J is  divifions  are,  into  Cetaceous,  Caititaginous,  and 
Bony. 

Div.  I.  Cetaceous  Fijh ;  the  characters  of  which 
are  the  following  :  No  gills;  an  orifice  on  the  top  of 
the  head  ;  through  which  they  breathe  aud  eject  wa- 
ter ;  a  flat  or  horizontal  tail  ;  exemplified  in  Plate 
CCLI.  (lower  compartment),  fig.  i.  by  the  Beaked 
Whale,  borrowed  from  Dale's  Hill.  Harw.  411. 
Tab.  xiv. — This  divifion  comprehends  three  genera  ; 
the  While,  Cachalot,  and  Dolphin. 

Div.  II.  Cartilaginous  Fijh ;  the  characters  of 
which  are  :  Breathing  through  certain  apertures,  ge- 
nerally placed  on  each  fide  the  neck  ;  but  in  fome  in- 
ftances  beneath,  in  fome  above,  and  from  one  to  feven 
in  number  on  each  part,  except  in  the  pipe-fifh,  which 
has  only  one  ;  the  mufcles  fupported  by  cartilages  in- 
itead  of  bones.  Example,  the  Picked  Dog-fifti,  fig.  2. 
a,  The  lateral  apertures. — The  genera  are,  the  Lam- 
prey, Skate,  Shark,  Filhing-frog,  Sturgeon,  Sun-fifh, 
Lump-fifh,  Pipe-fiih. 

Div.  III.  Bony  Fijh  -,  includes  thofe  whofe  mufcles 
are  fupported  by  bones  or  fpincs,  which  breathe  thro' 
gills  covered  or  guarded  by  thin  bo.iy  plates,  open  on 
the  fide,  and  dilatable  by  means  of  a  certain  row  of 
bimes  on  their  lower  part,  each  feparated  by  a  thin 
;>b  ;  which  bones  -ire  called  the  radii  branchiojlegi, 
or  the  pli  toeethag  rays.  1  he  tails  of  all  the  fifh  that 
form  this  civilion  are  placed  in  a  fituation  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  body  ;  a^id  this  is  an  invariable  character. 
The  great  fedioas  of  the  Eony  Filh  into  the  Apodal, 


thoracic,   Jugular,   and    Abdominal,  he   copie3  from     Ichthyo- 
Linnseus:  who  fcUl^ds  this  fyftem  on  a  comparifon  of      l»gy- 
the  ventral  fins  to  the  feet  of  land-animals  or  reptiles  ;  ^"~ ""■"" 
and  either  from  the  want  of  them,  or  their  particular 
fituatiou  in  refpeCt  to  the  other  fins,  eftablifhes  his 
fections. — In  order  to  render  them  perfectly  intelli- 
gible, it  is  nccefiary  to  refer  to  thofe  feveral  organs  of 
movement,  and  fome  other  parts,  in  a  perfect  fifh,  or 
one  taken  out  of  the  three  laft  fections.     In  rig.  4. 
(the  Haddock),  a,  is  the  pectoral  fins;  b,  ventral  tins  ; 
c,  anal  fins  ;  a,  caudal  fin,  or  the  tail ;   e,  e,  e,  dorfal 
fins :  f,  bony  plates  that  cover  the  gills  ;  g,  branchi- 
oftegous  rays  and  their  membranes  ;  h,   lateral  or  fide 
line. 

Sect.  1.  Apodal  :  The.  moft  imperfect,  wanting 
the  ventral  fins;  illudrated  by  the  Conger,  fig.  3. 
This  alfo  exprelTes  the  union  of  the  dorfal  and  anal 
fins  with  the  tail,  as  is  found  in  fome  few  filh. — Ge- 
nera :  The  Eel,  Wolf-fiih,  Launce,' Morris,  Sword-, 
fifh. 

Sect.  2.  Jugular  :  The  ventral  fins  b,  placed  be- 
fore the  pectoral  fins  a,  as  in  the  Haddock,  fig.  4 

Genera:  The  Dragonet,  Weever,  Codfifh,  Blenny. 

Sect.  3.  Thoracic:  The  ventral  fins  a,  placed  be- 
neath the  pectoral'  fins  b,  as  in  the  Father  Lalher 
fig.  5. — Genera:  The  Goby,  Bnll-head,  Doree, 
Flounder,  Gilt-head,  Wrafle,  Perch,  Stickleback, 
Mackarel,  Surmullet,  Gurnard. 

SeCt.  4.  Abdominal:  The  ventral  fins  placed  be- 
hind the  peCtoral  fins,  as  in  the  Minow,  fig.  6. — Ge- 
nera: The  Loche,  Salmon,  Pike,  .Argentine,  Athe- 
rine,  Mullet,  Flying-fifh,  Herring,  Carp.  a 

Naturalifts  obferve  an  exceeding  great  degree  of  wif-  Shape  of 
dom  in  the  ftructiu*e  of  filhes,  and  in  their  conforma-  fi^es  ac- 
tion to  the  element  in  which  they  are  to  live.     Moft  mirab'y  fif- 
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of  them  have  the  fame  external  form,  fharp  at  either 
end,  and  fwellmg  in  the  middle,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  traverfe  the  fluid  in  which  they  rcfide  with 
greater  velocity  and  eafe.  This  fhape  is  in  fome  mea- 
fure  imitated  by  men  in  thofe  vefTels  which  they  de- 
lign  to  fail  with  the  grcateft  fw  if  tnefs  ;  but  the  progrefs 
of  the  fwifteft  failing  Ihip  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  filhes. 
Any  of  the  large  filhes  overtake  a  fhip  in  full  fail  with 
the  greateft  eafe,  play  round  it  as'  though  it  did  not 
move  at  all,  and  can  get  before  it  at  pleafure.  3 

The  chief  inftruments  of  a  fifh's  motion  have  been  Ufes  of  *he 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fins;  which  in  fome  are  much  more  ^R.s  aiui 
numerous  than  in  others.  A  fifh  completely  fitted  for  I'JI s 
fwimming  with  rapidity,  is  generally  furniflied  with 
two  pair  of  fins  on  the  fides,  and  three  fingle  ones, 
two  above  and  one  below.  But  it  does  not  always 
happen  that  the  fifh  which  has  the  greateft  number  of 
fins  is  the  fwifteft  fwimmer.  The  lhark  is  thought 
to  be  one  of  the  fwifteft  filhes,  and  yet  it  has  no  fins 
on  its  belly  ;  the  haddock  feems  to  be  more  completely 
fitted  for  motion,  and  yet  it  does  not  move  fo  fwiftly. 
It  is  even  obfervable,  that  fome  fifties  which  have  no 
fins  at  all,  fuch  as  lobfters,  dart  forward  with  prodigi- 
ous rapidity,  by  means  of  their  tail  ;  and  the  inftru- 
ment  of  progreflive  motion,  in  all  filhes  is  now  found 
to  be  the  tail.  The  great  ufe  of  the  fins  is  to  keep 
the  body  in  equilibria  :  and  if  the  fins  are  cutoff,  the 
filh  can  ftill  fwim  ;  but  will  turn  upon  its  fides  or  its 
back,  without  being  able  to  keep  itfelf  in  an  erect 
pofture  as  before.     If  the  fifh  defires  to  turn,  a  blow 
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from  the  iit\  ^s  it  atout  in  an  in^aut .  but  if  the 

tail  ftrikes  both  ways  then  the  motion  is  progreflive. 

All  fillies  are  furniihed  with  a  flimy  glutinous  mat- 
ter, which  defends  their  bodies  from  the  in— ediate 
contact  of  the  furrounding  fluid,  and  which  likew  ifc, 
in  all  probability  affifts  their  motion  through  the  wa- 
ter. Beneath  this,  in  many  kinds,  is  found  a  ftrong 
covering  of  leaks,  which  lik£a  coat  of  mail,  defends 
it  flill  more  powerfully  :  and  under  that  before  we 
come  to  the  mufcular  parts  of  the  body,  lies  an  oily 
fubftance,  which  alfq  tends  to  preferve  the  requilite 
warmth  and  vigour. 

By  many  naturalifts  fifties  are  coniidered  as  of  a  na- 
ture very  much  inferior  to  land  animals,  whether  beafls 
or  birds.  Their  fenfe  of  feeling,  it  is  thought  muft 
be  very  obfeure  on  account  of  the  fcaly  coat  of  mail 
in  which  they  are  wrapped  up.  The  fenfe  of  fmelling 
alfo,  it  is  laid  they  can  have  only  in  a  very  fmall  de- 
gree. All  lilhes,  indeed,  have  one  or  more  noftrils  ; 
and  even  thofe  that  have  not  the  holes  perceptible 
without,  yet  have  the  bones  within,  properly  formed 
for  fmelling.  But  as  the  air  is  the  only  medium  we 
know  proper  for  the  difbribution  of  odours,  it  cannot 
bt  liippolcd  that  thefe  animals  which  refide  conltantly 
in  the  water  can  be  affected  by  them.  As  to  tailing, 
they  feem  to  make  very  little  diftinction.  The  palate 
of  mofl  times  is  hard  and  bony,  and  conlequeruly 
incapable  of  the  powers  of  relilhing  different  fub- 
flances;  and  accordingly  thefe  voracious  animals  have 
oftenbeen  obferved  to  fwallow  the  fifherman'splummet 
inftead  of  the  bait.  Hearing  is  generally  thought  to 
be  totally  deficient  in  fifties,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
coveries of  fome  anatomifts  who  pretend  to  have  found 
out  the  bones  defigned  for  the  organ  of  hearing  in 
their  heads.  They  have  no  voice,  it  is  faid,  to  com- 
municate with  each  other,  and  confequently  have  no 
need  of  an  organ  for  hearing.  Sight  feems  to  be  that 
fenfe  of  which  they  are  polfelfed  in  the  greateft  degree; 
and  yet  even  this  feems  obfeure  if  we  compare  it  with 
that  of  other  animals.  The  eye,  in  alinolt  all  fifties,  is 
covered  with  the  fame  tranfparent  fkin  which  covers 
the  reft  of  the  head,  and  which  probably  ferves  to  de- 
fend it  in  the  water,  as  they  arc  without  eyelids.  The 
globe  is  more  deprefTed  anteriorly,  and  is  furnifhed  be- 
hind with  a  mufcle  which  ferves  to  lengthen  or  flatten 
it  as  there  is  occafion.  The  cryftalline  humour,  which 
in  quadrupeds  is  fiat,  and  of  the  fhape  of  a  button- 
mould,  or  like  a  very  convex  lens,  in  fifties  is  quite 
round  or  fometimes  oblong  like  an  egg.  Hence  it 
is  thought  that  fifties  are  extremely  near  lighted  ;  and 
that  even  in  the  water  they  can  perceive  objects  only 
at  a  very  fmall  diftance.  Hence  fay  they  it  is  evi- 
dent how  lar  fifties  are  below  terreftrial  animals  in  their 
fenfations  and  confequently  in  their  enjoyments.  Even 
their  brain,  which  is  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  fize 
with  every  creatures  underftanding,  fhows  that  fifties 
are  very  much  inferior  to  birds  in  this  refpeet. 

Others  argue  differently  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  fifties. — With  refpeet  to  the  fenfe  of  feeling,  fay 
they,  it  cannot  be  juftly  argued  that  fifties  are  defi/ 
cient,  merely  becaufe  they  are  covered  with  fcales  as 
it  is  pofiible  thefe  fcales  may  be  endued  with  as  great 
a  power  of  fenfation  as  we  can  imagine.  The  fenfe 
of  feeling  is  not  properly  connected  with  foftnefs  in 
any  organ  more  than  with  hardnefs  in  it.     A  fiinilar 
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argument  may  be  ufed  with  regard  to  fmelling ;  for  Ichthyfc- 
though  we  do  not  know  ho  w  fmells  can  be  propagated  in  logy, 
water;  that  is  by  no  means  a  proof  that  they  are  not  fo. 
On  the  contrary,  as  water  is  found  to  be  capable  of 
abforbing  putrid  effluvia  from  the  air  nothing  is  more 
probable  than  that  thefe  putrid  effluvia  when  mixed 
with  the  water  would  affect,  the  olfactory  organs  of 
fifties,  as  well  as  they  affect  ours  when  mixed  with  the 
air. — With  regard  to  tafte,  it  certainly  appears,  that 
fifties  are  able  to  diltinguifti  their  proper  food  from 
what  is  improper  as  well  as  other  animals.  Indeed, 
no  voracious  animal  feems  to  be  endued  with  much 
fenlibility  in  this  refpeet ;  nor  would  it  probably  be 
conlillent  with  that  way  of  promifcuoufty  devouring 
every  creature  that  comes  within  its  reach,  without 
which  thefe  kind  of  animals  could  not  fubfilt. 

With  refpeet  to  the  hearing  of  fifties,    it  is  urged, 
that  when,    kept  in  a  pond,  they  may  be  made    to  hearing, 
anfwer^at  the  call  of  a  whiffle  or  the  ringing  of  a  bell; 
and  they  will  even  be  terrified  at  any  hidden  and  violent 
noife  fuch,as  thunder,  the  firing  of  guns,  &c.  and 
fhrink  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.     Among  the  anci- 
ents, many  were  of  opinion  that  fifties  had  the  fenfe 
of  hearing,  though  they  were  by  no  means  fatisfied 
about  the  ways  orpafiages  by  which  they  heard.    Pla- 
centini  afterwards  difcovered  fome  bones  in  the  head  of 
the  pikes,  which  had  very  much  theappearance  of  be- 
ing organs  of  hearing,  though  he  could  never  difcover 
any  external  paflages  to  them.     Klein  affirmed,  from 
his  own  experiments  and  obfervations,  that  all  fifties 
have  the  organs  of  hearing  ;  and  have  alfo  pafTages 
from  without  to  thefe  organs,  though  in  many  fpecies 
they  are  difficult    to  be  feen  ;  and  that  even  the  moft 
minute  and  obfeure,  of  thefe  are  capable  of  communi- 
cating a  tremulous  motion  to  thofe  organs,  from  founds 
ilfiaing  from  without.    This  is  likewife  alferted  by  M. 
Geoffroy  f,  who  gives  a  particular  defcription  of  the  f  THff*,ta- 
organs  of  hearing  belonging  to  feveral  fpecies.    Thefe  Hon  fur  I' 
organs^are  a  fet  of  little  bones  extremely  hard,  and  org™'  dc 
white  like  fine  porcelain,  which  are  to  be   found  in  r°u">V-97- 
theheads  of  all  fifties:   The  external  auditory  pafTages  et  e<l* 
are  very  fmall ;  being  fcarcc  fufficient  to  admit  a  hog's 
briftle  ;  though  with  care  they  maybe  dillinguifhed  in 
almoft  all  fifties.     It  can  by  no  means  be  thought  that 
the  water  is   an    improper  medium  of  found,  feeing 
daily  experience  fliows  us  that  founds  may  be  conveyed 
not  only  through  water  ,  but  through  the  moft  folid 
bodies,!.     It  feems  indeed  very  difficult  to  determine  J  See  Ac 
the  matter  by  experiment.     Mr  Gouan,    who  kept  »#'<*• 
fome  gold  fifties  in  a  vafe,  informs,  us  that  whatever^ 
noife  he  made,  he  could  neither  terrify  nor  difturb 
them;  he  halloo'das  loud  as  he  could  putting  a  piece 
of  paper  between  his  mouth  and  the  water,  to  prevent 
the  vibration  from  affecting  the  furface  and  the  fifties 
ftill  feemed  infenfible;  but   when  the  paper   was  re- 
moved, and  the  found  had  its  full  effect  on  the  water, 
the  cafe  was  then  altered,  and  the  fifties  inflantly  funk 
to  the  bottom.     This  experiment,  however,  or  others 
fimilar  to  it,  cannot  prove  that  the  fifties  did  not  hear 
the  founds  before  the  paper  was  removed;  it  only  fhows 
that  they  were  not  alarmed  till  a  fenfible  vibration  was 
introduced  into  the  water.     The  call  of  a  whiffle  may 
alfo  be  fuppofed  to  affect  the  water  in  a  fifti  pond  with 
a  vibratory  motion ;  bat  this  certainly  muft  be  very 
obfeure  ;  and  if  fifties  can  be  affemblcd  in  this  manner 
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when  no  perfon  is  in  fight  it  amounts  to  a  demonftra- 
tion  that  they  actually  do  hear.     See  Comaprative 
'  Anatomy,  n°  167. 

The  arguments  ufed  again!!  the  fight  of  fifties  are 
the  weakeil  of  all.  Many  inftances  which  daily  occur, 
ihow  that  fifties  have  a  very  acute  fight,  not  only  of 
objects  in  the  water,  but  of  thofe  in  the  air.  Their 
jumping  out  of  the  water  in  order  to  catch  flies  is  an 
abundant  proof  of  this;  and  this  they  will  continue 
to  do  in  a  fine  fummer  evening,  even  after  it  is  fo  dark 
that  we  cannot  diftinguilh  the  infects  they  attempt  to 
catch. 

Though  fifties  are  formed  for  living  entirely  in  the 
water,  yet  they  cannot  fubfifl  without  air.     On  this 
fubjecl  Mr  Hawkfbeemade  feveral  experiments,  which 
are  recorded  in  the.Philofophical  Tranfactions.     The 
fillies  he  employed  were  gudgeons  ;  a  fpecies  that  are 
very  lively  in  the  water,  and  can  live  a  confiderable 
time  out  of  it.     Three  of  them  were  put  into  a  glafs 
veftel  with  about  three  pints  of  frefti  water,  which  was 
defigned  as  a  flandard  to  compare  the  others  by.     Into 
another  glafs,  to  a  like  quantity  of  water,  were  put 
three  more  gudgeons,  and   thus  the  water   filled  the 
glafs  to  the  very  brim.    Upon  this  he  fcrewed  d»wn  a 
brafs  plate  with  a  leather  below,  to  prevent  any  com- 
munication between  the  water  and  the  external  air; 
andthatit  might  the    better  refemble  a  pond  frozen, 
over,  he  fuffered  as  little  air  aspoiiible  to  remain  on 
the  furface  of  the  water.     A  third  glafs  had  the  fame 
quantity  of  water  put  into  it ;  which  firfl  by  boiling, 
and  then  by  continuing  it  a  whole  night  in  vacuo,  was 
purged  of  its  air  as  well  as  poflible;  and  into  this  alfo 
were  put  three  gudgeons.    In  about  half  an  hour,  the 
fifties  in  the  water  from  whence  the  air  had  been  ex- 
haufted,  began  to  difcover  fome  figns  of  uneafinefs  by 
a  more  than  ordinary  motion  in  their  mouths  and  gills. 
Thofe  who  had  no  communication  with  the  external 
air,  would  at  this  time  alfo  frequently  afcend  to   the 
top,  and  fuddenly  fwim  down  again  ;  and  in  this  ftate 
they  continued  for  a  confiderable  time   without  any 
fenfible  alteration.    About  five  hours  after  this  obfer- 
vation,  the  fifties  in  the  exhaufted  water  were  not  fo 
active  as  before,    upon  ftiaking  the    glafs  that  con- 
tained them.     In  three  hours  more  the  included  fifties 
lay  all  at  the  bottom  of  the  glafs  with  their  bellies  up- 
wards ;  nor  could  they  be  made  to  ihake  their  fins  or 
tail  by  any  motion  given  to  the  glafs.     They  had    a 
motion  with  their  mouths,  however,  which  fhowed  that 
they  were  not  perfectly  dead.    On  uncovering  the  vef- 
fel  which  contained  them,  they  revived  in  two  or  three 
hours,  and  were  perfectly  well  next  morning;  at  which 
time  thofe  in  the  exhaufted  water  were  alfo  recovered. 
The  veftel  containing  thefe  laft  being  put  under  the 
receiver  of  an  air  pump,  and  the  air  exhaufted,  they 
all  inftantly  died.    They  continued  at  top  while  the 
air  remained  exhaufted,  but  funk  to  the  bottom  on  the 
admilfion  of  the  atmofphere. 

The  ufe  of  air  to  fifties  is  very  difficult  to  be  ex- 
plained ;  and  indeed  their  method  of  obtaining  the 
fupply  of  which  they  ftand  conftantly  in  need,  is  not 
eafily  accounted  for.  The  motion  in  the  gills  in  fifties 
is  certainly  analogous  to  our  breathing  ;  and  fecms  to 
be  the  operation  by  which  they  feparate  the  air  from 
the  water.  Their  manner  of  breathing  is  as  follows: 
Th  e  fifli  firft  takes  a  quantity  of  water  by  the  mouth 


Ichthyo- 
logy. 


which  is  driven  to  the  gills ;  thefe  clofe,  and  keep  the 
water  which  is  fvvallowed  from  returning  by  the  mouth 
while  the  bony  covering  of  the  gills  prevents  it  from 
going  through  them  till  the  animal  has  drawn  the  pro- 
per quantity  of  air  from  it;  then  the  bony  covers  open, 
and  give  it  a  free  pafTage  ;  by  which  means  alfo  the 
gills  are  again  opened,and  admit  a  frefh  quantity  of 
water.  If  the  fifh  is  prevented  from  the  free  play  of 
its  gills,  it  foon  falls  into  convullions,  and  dies.  But 
though  this  is  a  pretty  plaufible  explanation  of  the  re- 
fpiration  of  fifties,  it  remains  a  difficulty  not  eafily  fol- 
rcd  what  is  done  with  this  air.  There  feems  to  be 
no  receptacle  for  containing  it,  except  the  air-blad- 
der or  fwim  ;  which  by  the  generality  of  modern 
philofophers,  is  deftined  not  to  anfwer  any  vital  pur- 
pofe,  but  only  to  enable  the  fifh  to  rife  or  link  at  plea- 
sure 

A 

The  air-bladder  is  a  bag  filled  with  air,  compofed  of  the  ufe 
fometimes  of  one,  fometimes  of  two,  and  fometimes  of  of  the  air- 
three  divifions,  fituated  towards  the  back  of  the  fifh,  bladder  in 
and  opening  into  the  maw  or  the  gullet.  The  ufe  of  ftfl,c^ 
this  in  railing  or  depreffing  the  fifh  is  proved  by  the 
following  experiment.  A  carp  being  put  into  the  air 
pump  and  the  air  exhaufted,  the  bladder  is  faid  to 
burft  by  the  expanfion  of  the  air  contained  in  it :  after 
which  the  fifh  can  no  more  rife  to  the  top,  but  ever 
afterwards  crawls  at  the  bottom.  The  fame  thing  alfo 
happens  when  the  air  bladder  is  pricked  or  wounded 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  let  the  air  out;  in  thefe  cafes 
alfo  the  fifh  continues  at  the  bottom  without  a  poffi- 
bility  of  rifing  to  the  top.  From  this  it  is  inferred, 
that  the  ufe  of  the  air-bladder  is,  by  fwelling  at  the 
will  of  the  animal  to  increafe  the  furface  of  the  fifti's 
body  and  thence  diminifhing  its  fpecific  gravity,  to 
enable  it  to  rife  to  the  top  of  the  water,  and  to  keep 
there  at  pleafure.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  fifh 
wants  to  defcend,  it  is  thought  to  contract  the  air- 
bladder  ;  and  being  thus  rendered  fpecifically  heavier 
it  defcends  to  the  bottom. 

The  ancients  were  of  opinion,  that  the  air-bladder 
in  fifties  ferved  for  fome  purpofes  enentially  necefTary 
to  life :  and  Dr  Prieftley  alfo  conjectures,  that  the  rai- 
fing  or  depreffing  of  the  fifh  is  not  the  only  ufe  of  thefe 
air  bladders,  but  that  they  may  alfo  ferve  fome  other 
purpofes  in  the  oeconomy  of  fillies.  There  arc  many 
arguments  indeed  to  be  ufed  on  this  fide  of  the  que- 
ftion  ;  the  moft  conclufive  of  which  is,  that  all  the  car- 
tilaginous kind  of  fifties  want  air  bladders,  and  yet  they 
rife  to  the  top  or  fink  to  the  bottom  of  the  water 
without  any  difficulty ;  and  though  moft  of  the  eel- 
kind  have  air  bladders,  yet  they  cannot  raife  them- 
felves  in  the  water  without  great  difficulty. 

Fifhes  are  remarkable  for  their  longevity.     "  Moft        10  # 
of  the  diforders  incident  to  mankind  (fays  Bacon)  anfc  Lfor&ev,t* 
from  the  changes  and  alterations  in  the  atmofphere  G       "• 
but  fifhes  refide  in  an  element  litttle  fubjectto  change: 
theirs  is  an  uniform  exiftence  ;   their  movements  are 
without  effort,  and  their  life  without  labour.     Their 
bones,  alfo,  which  are  united  by  cartilages,    admit   of 
indefinite  extenfion;  and  the  different  lizes  of  animals 
of  the  fame  kind,  among  fifties  is  very  various.     They 
ftill  keep  glowing  :  their  bodies  inftead  offuffcring 
the  rigidity  of  age,  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  natural 
decay  of  land-animals,  ftill  continue  increafing  with 
freih  fupplies  j  and  as  the  body  grows,  the  conduits 
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chthyo-   of  lifefurnifii  their  ftores  in  greacer  abundance.    How 
logy.      long  a  fifti,  that  feems  to  have  fcarce  any  bounds  put 
*      *     "*'  to  its  growth,  continues  to    live,  is  not  afcertained  ; 
ii        perhaps  the   life  of  a  man  would  not  be  fufficient  to 
Methods  of  meafure  that  of  the  finalleft." — There  have  been  two 
«l«termin-   methods  fallen  upon  for  determining  the  age  of  fifties  ; 
«g  t  eir     tneonc;  is  by  tiie  circles  of  the  fcales,  the  other    by 
the    tranfverfe  fection   of  the   back  bone.     When  a 
fifii's  fcale  is  examined  by  a  microfcope,  it  is  found  to 
conlift  of  a  number  of  circles  one  within  another,  in 
fome  meafure  refembling  thofe   which  appear  on  the 
tranfverfe  fection  of  a   tree,  and  is  fuppofed  to  give 
the  lame  information.     For,  as  in  trees,  we  can  tell 
their  age  by  the  number  of  then-  circles;  fo,  in  fifhes, 
we  can  tell  theirs  by  the  number  of  circles  in  every 
fcale  reckoning  one  ring  for  every  year  of  the  animal's 
exiftence. — The  age  of  filhes  that  want  fcales  may  be 
known  by  the  other  method,  namely,  by  feparating 
the  joints  of  the  back-bone,  and  then  minutely  ob- 
ferving  the  number  of  rings  which  the  furface,  where 
it  was  joined,  exhibits. 
Extreme         Filhes  are,  in  general,  the  moft  voracious  animals 
wacity  of  in  nature.     In  moll  of  them,  the  maw  is  placed  next 
fifttti.         the  mouth];  and,  though  pofiefled  of  no  fenlible  heat,  is 
endowed  with  a  very  furprifing  faculty  of  digeftion. 
Its  digeftive  power  feems,  in  fome  meafure,  toincreafe 
in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food  with  which  the 
filh  is  fupplied.     A  fingle  pike  has  been  known  to  de- 
vour ioo  roaches  in  three  days.  Whatever  ispofTelTed 
of  life,  feems  to  be  the  moil  delirable  prey  for  fifties. 
Some  that  have  very  fmall  mouths,  feed  upon  worms, 
and  the  fpawn  of  other  filh  ;  others,  whofe  mouths  are 
larger,  feek  larger  prey  ;  it  matters  not  of  what  kind, 
whether  of  their  own  fpecies,  or  any  other.     Thofe 
■with  the  largeit  mouths  purfue  almofl  every  thing  that 
hath  life  ;  and  often  meeting  each  other  in  fierce  oppo- 
j,        fition,  the  filh  with  the  largefl  fwallow  comes  off  with 
Their ama-  the  victory,  and  devours  its  antagonill. — As  a  coun- 
»ing  in-      terbalance  to  this  great  voracity,  however,  fifties  are 
ereafa.        incredibly  prolific.     Some   bring    forth   their  young 
alive,  others  produce  only  eggs  ;  the  former  are  rather 
the  leaft  fruitful ;  yet  even  thefe  produce  in  great  abun- 
dance.    The  viviparous  blenny,  for  inftance,  brings 
forth  200  or  300  at  a  time.     Thofe  which  produce 
eggs,   which  they  are  obliged  to   leave  to   chance, 
cither  on  the  bottom  where  the  water  is  lhallow,  or 
floating  on  the  furface  where  it  is  deeper,  are  all  much 
more  prolific,  and  feem  to  proportion  their  ftock  to  the 
danger  there  is  of  confumption. — Lewenhoeck  aflures 
us,  that  the  cod  fpawns  above  nine  millions  in  a  feafon. 
The  flounder  commonly  produces  above  one  million, 
and  the  mackarel  above  500,000.     Scarce  one  in  100 
of  thefe  eggs,  however,  brings  forth  an  animal;  they 
are  devoured  by  all    the  leller  fry  that  frequent  the 
ftiores,  by  water-fowl  in  lhallow  waters,  and  by  the 
larger  fifties  in  deep  waters.  Such  a  prodigious  increafe, 
if  permitted  to  come  to  maturity,  would  ovcrflock  na- 
ture; even  the  ocean  itfelf  would  not  be  able  to  con- 
tain, much  lefs  provide  for,  one  half  of  its  inhabitants. 
But  two  wife  purpofes  are  anfwered  by  this  amazing  in- 
creafe ;  it  preferves  the  fpecies  in  the  midft  of  number- 
lefs  enemies,  and  ferves  to  furnifh  the  reft  with  afufte- 
i4       nance  adapted  to  their  nature. 
Generation      With  refpect  to  the  generation  of  many  kinds  of 
•f  fifhes,     fifties  the  common  opinion  is,  that  the  female  depolits 
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her  fpawn  or  eggs,  and  that  the  male  afterwards  ejects     Ichthyo- 
his  fperm  or  male  femen  upon  it  in  the    water.     The      logy 
want  of  the  organs  of  generation  in  fifties  gives  an  ap-         t. 
parent  probability  to  this  :  but  it  is  itrenuoully  oppo-    Icke°'ldi^ 
fed  by  Linnaeus.     He  affirms,  that   there  can  be  no 
poffibility  of  impregnating  the  eggs  of  any  animal  out 
of  its  body.     To  confirm  this,  the  general    courfe  of 
nature,  not  only  in  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  infects,  but 
even  in  the  vegetable  world,  has  been  called  in  to  his 
alfiftance,  as  proving  that  all  impregnation  is  performed 
while  the  egg  is  in  the  body  of  its  parent ;  and  he  fup- 
plies  the  wain  of  the  organs  of  generation  by  a  very 
ftrange  procefs,  affirming,  that  the  males  eject  theirfe- 
men  always  fome  days  before  the  females  depofit  their 
ova  or  fpawn  ;    and  that  the  females  fwallow  this,  and 
thus  have  their  eggs  impregnated  with  it.     He  lays, 
that  he  has  frequently  fcen,  at  this  time,  three  or  four 
females  gathered    about  a  male,  and  greedily  {hatch- 
ing up  into  their  mouths  the  femen  he  ejects.  He  men- 
tions fome  of  the  efcoes,  fome  pearch,  and  fome  of  the 
cyprini,  in  which  he  had  fcen  this  procefs.     But    fee 
Comparative  Atiatomy,n.°  154. 

Many  opinions  have  been  ftarted  in  order  to  account 
how  it  happens  that  fifhes  are  found  in  pools,  and 
ditches,  on  high  mountains,  and  elfewhere.  But 
Gmelin  obferves,  that  the  duck-kind  fwallow  the  eggs 
of  fifties  ;  and  that  fome  of  thefe  eggs  go  down,  and 
come  out  of  their  bodies  unhurt,  and  fo  are  propaga- 
tedjuftin  the  fame  manner  as  has  been  obferved  of 
plants. 

For  a  more  particular  view  of  the  ftructure  of  filhes, 
fee  Comparative  Anatomy,  n°  146 — 167. 

ICHTHYOPHAGI,  fish-eaters,  aname  given 
to  a  people,  or  rather  to  feveral  different  people,  who 
lived  wholly  on  filhes.  The  word  is  Greek,  compounded 
of  i%Qus  pi/cis,  "  fifti,"  and  farnv  edere,  "  to  eat." 

Theichthyophagifpokenof  by  Ptolemy  are  placed  by 
Sanfon  in  the  provinces  of  Nanquin  and  Xantong. 
Agatharcides  calls  all  the  inhabitants  be  twe  en  Carmania 
and  Gedrofia  by  the  name  hhthyophagt. 

From  the  accounts  given  us  of  the  Ichthyophagi  by 
Herodotus,  Strabo,  Solinus,  Plutarch,  &c.  it/  appears 
indeed  that  they  had  cattle,  but  that  theymade  no  ufe 
of  them,  excepting  to  feed  their  filh  withal.  Theymade 
their  houfes  of  large  filh-bones,  the  ribs  of  whales  fer- 
vingthem  for  their  beams.  The  jaws  of  thefe  animals 
ferved  them  for  doors  ;  and  the  mortars  wherein  they 
pounded  their  filh,  and  baked  it  at  the  fun,  were 
nothing  elfe  but  their  vertebras. 

ICHfHYPERIA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  gi- 
ven by  Dr  Hill  to  the  bony  palates  and  mouths  of 
fifties,  nfually  met  with  either  foffile,  in  angle  pieces, 
or  in  fragments.  They  are  of  the  fame  fubftance  with 
the  bufonitae  ;  and  are  of  very  various  figures,  fome 
broad  and  ihort,  others  longerand  (lender;  fomevery 
gibbofe,  and  others  plainly  arched.  They  are  like- 
wife  of  various  fizes,  from  the  tenth  of  an  inch  to  two 
inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  in  breadth. 

ICKENILD-street,  is  that  old  Roman  highway, 
denominated  from  the  Icenians,  which  extended  from 
Yarmouth  in  Norfolk,  the  eaft  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Iceni,  to  Barley  in  Hertfordfliire,  giving  name  in 
the  way  to  feveral  villages,  as  Ickworth,  Icklingham, 
and  Ickleton  in  that  kingdom.  From  Barley  to  Roy- 
fton  it  divides  the  counties  of  Cambridge  and  Hert- 
ford 
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leolrnlul  ford.  From  Ickleford  it  runs  by  Tring,  croffes  Bucks 
and  Oxfordihire,  pailesthe  Thames  at  Goring,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  weft  part  of  England. 

ICOLMKIL.     See  Iona. 

ICONIUM,  at  prefent  Cogni,  formerly  the  capital 
city  of  Lycaonia  in  Aiia  Minor.  St  Paul  coming  to 
Iconium  (Acts  xiii.  51.  xiv.  1.  &c.)  in  the  year  of 
Chrift  45,  converted  many  Jews  and  Gentiles  there. 
It  is  believed,  that  in  his  firft  journey  to  this  city,  he 
converted  St  Thecla,  fo  celebrated  in  the  writings  of 
tke  ancient  fathers.  But  fome  incredulous  Jews  ex- 
cited the  Gentiles  to  rife  againft  Paul  and  Barnabas 
ib  that  they  were  upon  the  point  of  offering  violence 
to  them,  which  obliged  St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas  to 
fly  for  fecurity  to  the  neighbouring  cities.  St  Paul 
undertook  a  fecond  journey  to  Iconium  in  the  year 
51  ,•  but  we  know  no  particulars  of  his  journey,  which 
relate  peculiarly  to  Iconium. 

ICONOCLASTES,  or  Iconoclasts,  breakers  of 
images  ;  a  name  which  the  church  of  Rome  gives  to 
all  who  reject  theufe  of  images  in  religious  matters. — 
The  word  is  Greek,  foimed  from  uxmt  imago,  and 
*x«y«/v  rumpere,  **  to  break." 

In  this  fenfe,  not  only  the  reformed,  but  fome  of 
the  eaftern  churches,  are  called  Icontclajies,  and  efteem- 
ed  by  them  heretics,  as  oppoling  the  worfliip  of  the 
images  of  God  and  the  faints,  and  breaking  their  fi- 
gures and  reprefentations  in  churches. 

The  oppolition  to  images  began  in  Greece  under  the 
reign  of  Bardanes,  who  was  created  emperor  of  the 
Greeks  a  little  after  the  commencement  of  the  eighth 
century,  when  the  worfliip  of  them  became  common. 
See  Image.  But  the  tumults  occafioned  by  it  were 
quelled  by  a  revolution,  which,  in  713,  deprived  Bar- 
danes of  the  imperial  throne.  The  difpute,  however, 
broke  out  with  redoubled  fury  under  Leo  the  Ifaurian, 
Avho  iillied  out  an  edict  in  the  year  726,  abrogating,  as 
fome  fay,  the  worfliip  of  images,  and  ordering  all  the 
images,  except  that  of  Chrift's  crucifixion,  to  be  re- 
moved out  of  the  churches;  but  according  to  others,  this 
edict  only  prohibited  the  paying  to  them  anykindofado- 
ration  or  worfliip.  This  edict  occafioned  a  civil  war, 
which  broke  out  in  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
by  the  fuggeftions  of  the  pricfts  and  monks,  ravaged  a 
part  of  Alia,  and  afterwards  reached  Italy.  The  civil 
commotions  and  infurrections  in  Italy  were  chiefly  pro- 
moted by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  Gregory  I.  and  II.  Leo 
was  excommunicated,  and  his  fubjects  in  the  Italian 
provinces  violated  their  allegiance,  and  rifing  in  arms 
cither  maflacred  or  banifhed  all  the  emperor's  deputies 
and  officers.  In  confequence  of  thefe  proceedings,  Leo 
altembled  a  council  at  tonftantinoplein  730,  which  de- 
graded Germanus,  the  bifliop  of  that  city,  who  was  a 
patron  ot  images;  and  he  ordered  all  the  images  to  be 
publicly  burnt,  and  inflicted  a  variety  of  fevere  punifli- 
mentsupon  fuch  aswereattachedtothatidolatrouswor- 
fliip.  Hence  arofe  two  factions  ;  one  of  which  adopted 
theadoration  and  worfhipof  images, andon  that  account 
were  called  iconoduli  or  iconolatne ;  and  the  other  main- 
tained that  fuch  h  orfliip  was  unlawful,  and  that  nothing 
was  more  worthy  the  zeal  of  Chriftiansthan  todemolifh 
and  deftroy  thole  ftatues  and  pictures  which  were  the 
occalion  of  this  grofs  idolatry  ;  and  hence  they  were 
diftinguilhed  by  the  titles  of  icoiiowachi,  (from  5/*a» 
linage,  andpa^a  I  contend,)  and  icduoc/aft  a?.  The  zeal  of 


Gregory  II.  in  favour  of  image  worthip,  was  not  only  Iconoclt. 
imitated,  but  even  furpailed  by  his  fucceiror  Grego-       ft«f. 
ry  III.  in  confequence  of  which  the  Italian  provinces         " 
were  torn  from  the  Grecian  empire. 

Conftantine,  called  Copronymus,  from  *»*p»t  M  fter- 
cus,"  and  ove/**  "  name,  "  becaufc  he  was  laid  to  have 
defiled  the  facred  font  at  his  baptilin,  fucceded  his 
father  Leo  in  741,  and  in  754  convened  a  council  at 
Conftantinople,  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  feventh 
oecumenical  council,  which  folemnly  condemned  the 
worfliip  and  ufe  of  images.  Thofe  who,  notwithftand- 
ing  this  decree  of  the  council,  railed  commotions  in 
the  ftate,  were  feverely  pimiflied  ;  and  new  laws  were 
enacted,  to  let  bounds  to  the  violence  of  monaftic  rage. 
Leo  IV.  who  was  declared  emperor  in  77;,  purfued 
the  fame  meafures  and  had  recourfe  to  the  coercive 
influence  of  penal  laws,  in  order  to  extirpate  idolatry 
out  of  the  Chriftian  church.  Irene,  the  wife  of  Leo, 
pcilbned  her  hufband  in  780  ;  aflTumed  the  reins  of 
empire  during  the  minority  of  her  fou  Conftantine, 
and  in  786  fummoned  a  council  at  Nice  in  Bithynia, 
known  by  the  name  of  ihefscoud  yicene  council,  which 
abrogated  the  laws  and  decrees  againft  the  new  ido- 
latry, reftored  the  worlhip  of  images  and  of  the  crofs, 
and  denounced  fevere  punilhments  againft  ihofe  who 
mai  tained  that  God  was  the  only  object  of  religious 
adoration.  In  this  conteft,  the  Britons, Germans,  and 
Gauls,  were  of  opinion,  that  images  might  be  lawfully 
continued  in  churches,  but  they  conlidered  the  worlhip 
of  them  as  highly  injurious  a»d  offenfive  to  the  Su- 
preme Being.  Charlemagne  diftinguilhed  himfelf  as  a 
mediator  in  this  controverfy  :  he  ordered  foar  books 
concerning  images  to  be  compofed,  refuting  the  rea- 
fons  urged  by  the  Nicene  biihops  to  juftify  the  worfliip 
of  images  which  he  fent  to  Adrian  the  Roman  pon- 
tiffin  790,  in  order  to  engagehim  to  withdraw  bis  ap- 
probation of  the  decrees  of  the  laft  council  of  Nice. 
Adrian  wrote  an  anfwer ;  and  in  794,  a  council  of 
300  biihops,  aflembled  by  Charlemagne  at  Krancfort 
on  the  Maine,  confirmed  the  opinion  contained  in  the 
four  books,  and  folemnly  condemned  the  worfliip  of 
images.  In  the  Greek  church,  after  the  banilhmcnt 
oflrene,  the  controverfy  concerning  images  broke  out 
anew,  and  was  carried  on  by  the  contending  parties, 
during  the  half  of  the  ninth  century,  with  various  and 
uncertain  fuccefs.  The  emperor  Nicephorus  appears 
upon  the  whole  to  have  been  an  enemy  to  this  idola- 
trous worlhip.  His  fucceflbr,  Michael  Curopalates, 
furnamed  Rhatigabe,  patronized  and  encouraged  it.  But 
the  fcene  changed  on  the  acccflion  of  Leo  the  Arme- 
nian to  the  empire  ;  who  aflembled  a  council  at  Con- 
ftantinople in  814,  that  abolilhed  the  decrees  of  the 
Nicene  council.  His  fucceflbr  Michael,  furnamed  Bal- 
bus,  difapproved  the  worfliip  of  images,  and  his  fon 
Theophilus  treated  them  with  great  feverity.  How- 
ever, the  emprefs  Theodora,  after  his  death,  and  du- 
ring the  minority  of  her  fon,  aflembled  a  council  at 
Conftantinople  in  842,  which  reinftated  the  decrees  of 
the  fecond  Nicene  council,  and  encouraged  image 
worlhip  by  a  law.  The  council  held  at  the  fame  place 
under  Photius,  in  879,  and  reckoned  by  the  Greeks 
the  eighth  general  council,  confirmed  and  renewed  the 
Nicene  decrees.  In  commemoration  of  this  council,  a 
fcftival  wasinftitnted'-iy  the  fuperftitious  Greeks,  call- 
ed the  feajt  of  orthodoxy.     The  Latins  were  generally 
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Iconogra-  of  opinion,  that  images  might  be  differed  as  the  means 

phia       0f  aiding  the  memory  of  the  faithful,  and  of  calling 

j .       to  their  remembrance  the  pious  exploits  and  virtuous 

dron.      actions  of    the  perfons  whom  they   reprefented ;    but 

» M they  detefted  all    thoughts  of  paying  them  the  leaft 

marks  of  religious  homage  cr  adoration.  The  coun- 
cil of  Paris,  affembled  in  824  by  Louis  the  Meek,  re- 
folved  to  allow  the  ufe  of  images  In  the  churches,  but 
feverely  prohibited  rendering  them  religious  Worfhip. 
Neverthelefs,  towards  the  conclufion  of  this  century, 
the  Gallican  clergy  began  to  pay  a  kind  of  religious 
homage  to  the  images  of  faints,  and  their  example  was 
followed  by  the  Germans  and  other  nations*  How- 
ever, the  iconoclaftes  ftill  had  their  adherents  among 
the  Latins  ;  the  mod  eminent  of  whom  was  Claudius 
bifhop  of  Turin,  who,  in  823,  ordered  all  images  and 
even  the  crofs,.  to  be  caft  out  of  the  churches,  and 
committed  to  the  flames ;  and  he  wrote  a  treatife,  in 
which  he  declared  both  againft  the  ufe  and  worfhip  of 
them.  He  condemned  relic?,  pilgrimages  to"  the  holy 
land,  and  all  voyages  to  the  tombs  of  faints  ;  and  to 
his  writings  and  labours  it  was  owing,  that  the  city  of 
Turin,  and  the  adjacent  country,  was,  for  a  long  time 
after  his  death,  much  lefs  infected  with  fuperftition 
than  the  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  controverfy  con- 
cerning the  fanctity  of  images  was  again  revived  by 
Leo  bifhop  of  Chalcedon,.  in  the  nth  century,  on 
occafion  of  the  emperor  Alexius's  converting  the  fi- 
gures of  filver  that  adorned  the  portals  of  the  churches 
into  money  in  order  to  fupply  the  exigencies  of  the 
ftate.  The  bifhop  obftinately  maintained  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  facrilege;  and  publifhed  a  treatife,  in 
which  he  affirmed,  that  in  thefe  images  there  refided 
an  inherent  fanctity,  and  that  the  adoration  of  Chri- 
flians  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  the  perfons  repre- 
fented by  thefe  images,  but  extended  to  the  images 
themfelves.  The  emperor  affembled  a  council  at  Con- 
ftantinople,  which  determined,  that  the  images  of 
Chrift  and  of  the  faints  were  to  be  honoured  only  with 
n  relative  worfhip ;  and  that  invocation  and  worfhip 
Were  to  be  addreffed  to  the  faints  only  as  the  fervants 
of  Chrift,  and  on  account  of  their  relation  to  him,  as 
their  mafter.  Leo,  diffatisfied  even  with  thefe  abfurd 
and  fuperftitious  decifions,  was  fent  into  banifhment. 
In  the  weftern  church,  the  worfhip  of  images  was  dis- 
approved and  oppofed  by  feveral  confiderable  parties, 
as  the  Petrobrufiians,  Albigenfes,  Waldenfes,  &c.  till 
at  length  this  idolatrous  practice  was  entirely  abolifhed 
in  many  parts  of  the  Chriftian  world  by  the  Reforma- 
tion.    See  Image. 

ICONOGRAPHIA  (derived  from  u*m  "  image," 
and  y^a.'po)  "  I  defcribe),  the  defcription  of  images  or 
ancient  flatues  of  marble  and  copper  L,  alfo  of  bulls  and 
fcmi-bufts,  penates,  paintings  in  frefco,  mofaic  works, 
and  ancient  pieces  of  miniature. 

ICONOLATR.ZB,  or  Iconolaters  (from  ukuv 
and  A«Tg£t/«  "  I  worfhip,")  or  Iconoduli  (from  ukuv 
and  I  \ou  "  I  ferve)  ;"  thofe  who  Worfhip  images: 
A  name  which  the  iconoclaftes  give  to  thofe  of  the 
Romifh  communion,  on  account  of  their  adoring 
images,  and  of  rendering  to  them  the  worfhip  only  due 
to  God.     Sec  Iconoclasts  and  Image. 

ICOSAHEDRON,  in  geometry,     a  regular  folid, 
■coiififting  of  20  triangular  pyramids,  whole   vertexes 
meet  in  the    centre  of  a   fpbere  fuppofed  to  circum- 
Vot..  IX. 
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fcribe  it ;  and  therefore  have  their  height  and  bafes  Icuffendria 
equal:  wherefore  the  folidity  of  one  of  thefe  pyramids 
multiplied  by  20,  the  number  of  bafes  gives  the  folid 
contents  of  the  icofahedron. 

ICOSANDRIA  (from  mm*  «  twenty,"  and  «.n% 
"  a  man  or  hufband")  ;  the  name  of  the  12th  clafs  in 
Linnaeus's  fexual  method,  confifting  of  plants  with  her- 
maphrodite flowers,  which  are  furnifhed  with  20  or 
more  ftamina,  that  are  inferted  into  the  inner  fide  of 
the  calyx  or  petals.     See  Botany,  p.  430* 

ICTINUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  architect  who  lived 
about  430  B.C.  built  feveral  magnificent  temples,  and 
among  others  that  of  Minerva  at  Athens. 

IDA  (anc.  geog.),  a  mountain  fituated  in  the  heart 
of  Crete  where  broadeft ;  the  higheft  of  all  in  the 
ifland  ;  round,  andincompafs  60  ftadia  (Strabo);  the 
nurfing  place  of  Jupiter,  and  where  his  tomb  was  vi- 
fited  in  Varro's  time. — Another  Ida,  a  mountain  of 
Myfia,  or  rather  a  chain  of  mountains  (Homer,  Vir- 
gil), extending  from  Zeleia  on  the  fouth  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Cyzicus  to  Lectum  the  utmoft  promontory  of 
Troas.  The  abundance  of  its  Waters  became  the 
fource  of  many  rivers,  and  particularly  of  the  Simois, 
Scamander,  iEfepus,  Granicus,  &c.  It  Was  covered, 
with  green  wood,  and  the  elevation  of  its  top  opened  a 
fine  extenfive  view  of  the  Hellefpont  and  the  adjacent 
countries  ;  from  which  reafon  it  was  frequented  by 
the  gods'  during  the  Trojan  war,  according  to  Plomen 
The  top  was  called  Gargara  (Homer,  Strabo)  ;  and 
celebrated  by  the  poets  for  the  judgment  of  Paris  on 
the  beauty  of  the  three  goddeffes,  Minerva,  Juno,  and 
Venus,  to  the  laft  of  whom  he  gave  the  preference. 

IDALIUM  (anc;  geog.),  a  promontory  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  Cyprus.  Now  Capo  di  Griego  ;  with  a 
high  rugged  eminence  rifing  over  it,  in  the  form  of  A 
table.  It  was  facred  to  Venus ;  and  hence  the  epi- 
thet Idalia  given  her  by  the  poets.  The  eminence 
w;is  covered  with  a  grove  ;  and  the  grove  was  a 
little  town,  in  Pliny's  time  extinct.  Idal'ia,  accord- 
ing to  Bochart,  denotes  the  place  or  fpet  facred  to 
the  goddefs. 

IDEA,  the  reflex  perception  of  objects,  after  the" 
original  perception  or  impreffion  has  been  felt  by 
the  mind.  See  Metaphysics,  pnjjlm ;  and  Logicj 
Part  I. 

IDENTITY,  denotes  that  by  which  a  thing  is  it- 
felf,  and  not  any  thing  elfe ;  in  which  fenfe  identity 
differs  from ftm'ditude,  as  well  as  diverfity.  See  Meta- 
physics. 

IDES,  in  the  ancient  Roman  kalendar^  were  eic,ht 
days  in  each  month  ;  the  firft  of  which  fell  on  the  15th 
of  March,  May,  July,  and  October  ;  and  on  the  13  th 
day  of  the  other  monthsi — The  origin  of  the  word  is 
contefted-.  Some  will  have  it  formed  from  aha  "  to 
fee;"  by  reafon  the  full  moon  was"  commonly  feen  on 
the  days  of  the  ides :  others  from  s<J©-  "  fpecies,  fi- 
gure," on  account  of  the  image  of  the  full  moon  then 
vifible ;  others  from  iduliim  or  ovls  idrlis,  a  name  given 
by  the  Hetrurians  to  a  victim  offered  on  that  day  to 
Jilpiter  ;  others  from  the  Hetrurian  word  idue,  i.  e. 
divido  5  by  reafon  the  ides  divided  the  moon  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts. 

The  ides  came  between  the  Kalends  and  the  SfoiiEs  ; 
and  were  reckoned  backwards.  Thus  they  called  the 
14th  day  of  March,  May,  Jul  v.  and  October,  and  the 
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Idiocy,  i  2th  of  the  other  months,  the  prldie  idus,  or  the  day 
"  *  "  before  the  ides;  the  next  preceding  day  they  called 
the  terl'm  idus ;  and  fo  on,  reckoning  always  back- 
wards till  they  came  to  the  Nones.  This  method  of 
reckoning  time  is  flill  retained  in  the  chancery  of  Rome, 
and  in  the  kalendar  of  the  Breviary — The  ides  of 
May  were  confecrated  to  Mercury :  the  ides  of  March 
were  ever  efteemed  unhappy,  after  Csefar's  murder  on 
that  day  :  the  time  after  the  ides  of  June  was  reck- 
oned fortunate  for  thofe  who  entered  into  matrimony  ; 
the  ides  of  Auguft  were  confecrated  to  Diana,  and 
were  obferved  as  a  feaft-day  by  die  flaves.  On  the 
ides  of  September,  auguries  were  taken  for  appointing 
the  magift.rar.es,  who  formerly  entered  into  their  offices 
on  the  ides  of  May,  afterwards  on  thofe  of  March. 

IDIOCY,  a  defect  of  understanding.     Both  idiocy 
and  Lunacy  excufe  from  the  guilt  of  crimes ;    (fee 
Crime,  par.   u/t.)     For  the   rule  of  law  as  to  lunatics, 
which  alfo  may  be  eafily  adapted  to  idiots,  is,  that/a- 
riofus  furore  folum  punitur.     In  criminal     cafes,    there- 
fore, idiots  and  lunatics  are  not  chargeable  for  their 
Blactjl.        own  acts,  if  commuted  when  under  thefc  incapacities  : 
Comment,      no,  not  even  for  treafon  itfclf.     Alfo,  if  a  man  in  his 
found  memory  commits  a  capital  offence,  and  before 
arraignment  for  it  he  becomes   mad,  he  ought  not  to 
be  arraigned  for  it :  becaufe  he  is  not  able  to  plead  to 
it  with  that  advice  and  caution  that  he  ought.     And 
if,  after  he  has  pleaded,    the  prifoner  becomes  mad, 
he  fhall  not  be  tried :  for  how  can  he  make  his  de- 
fence ?  If,  after  he  be  tried  and  found  guilty,  he  lofes 
his  fenfes  before  judgment,  judgment  fhall  not  be  pro- 
nounced ;  and  if,  after  judgment,  he  becomes  of  non- 
fane  memory,  execution  fhall    be  flayed  :  for  perad- 
venture,  fays  the  humanity  of  the   Engifh  law,  had 
the  prifoner  been  of  found  memory,  he  might  have  al- 
leged fomething  in  flay  of  judgment  or  execution.     In- 
deed, iii  the  bloody  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  flatute 
was  made,  which  enacted,  that  if  a  perfon,  being  com- 
pos ^.mentis,  fhould  commit  high  treafon,  and  after  fall 
into  madnefs,  he  might  be  tried  in  his  madnefs,  and 
fhould  fuffer  death,  as  if  he  were  of  perfect  memory. 
But  this  favage  and  inhuman  law  was  repealed  by  the 
flatute  i  &  2  Ph.  &  M.  c.   10.     For,  as  is  obferved  by 
Sir  Edward  Coke,    "  the  execution   of  an   offender  is 
for    example,    tit  peena    ad  paucos,    metus  ad  omnes  per 
•veniat :  but  fo  it  is  not  when  a  madman  is  executed  ; 
but  fhould  be  a  miferable  Spectacle,  both  againft  law, 
and  of  extreme  inhumanity  and  cruelty,  and  can  be 
no  example  to  others."      But  if  there  be  any  doubt 
whether  the  party  be  compos  or  not,  this  fhall  be  tried 
by  a  jury.     And  if  he  be  fo  found,  a  total  idiocy,  or 
abfolute  infanity,  excufes  from  the  guilt,  and  of  courfe 
from  the  punifhment,  of  any  criminal  action  commit- 
ted under  fuch  deprivation  of  the  fenfes  :  but  if  a  luna- 
tic hath  lucid  intervals  of  understanding,  he  fhall  an- 
fwer  for  what  he  does  in  thofe  intervals,  as  if  he  had 
no  deficiency.     Yet,  in  the  cafe  of  abfolute  madmen, 
as  they  are  not  anfwerable  for  their  actions,  they  fhould 
not  be  permitted  the  liberty  of  acting  unlefs  under  pro- 
per control ;  and,  in  particular,  they  ought  not  to  be 
fuffered  to  go  loofe,  to  the  terror  of  the  king's  fub- 
jects.     It  was  the  doctrine  of  our  ancient  law,  that  per- 
fons  deprived  of  the*  reafon  might  be  confined  till  they 
recovered  their  fenfes,  without  waiting  for  the  forms  of 
a  comrniffion  or  other  fnecial  authority  from  the  crown: 


and  now,  by  the  vagrant  acts,  a  method  is  chalked      Idiocy, 
out   for  imprifoning,  chaining,  and  fending  them  to  ~""~v      ' 
their  proper  homes. 

The  matrimonial  contract  likewife  cannot  take  place 
in  a  flate  of  idiocy.  It  was  formerly  adjudged,  that 
the  iffue  of  an  idiot  was  legitimate,  and  his  marriage 
valid.  A  ftrange  determination  !  fmce  confent  is  ab- 
folutely  requifite  to  matrimony,  and  neither  idiots 
nor  lunatics  are  capable  of  conferring  to  any  thing. 
And  therefore  the  civil  law  judged  much  more  fen- 
fibly,  when  it  made  fuch  deprivations  of  reafon  a  pre- 
vious impediment,  though  not  a  caufe  of  divorce  if 
they  happened  after  marriage.  And  modern  refolu- 
tions  have  adhered  to  the  fenfe  of  the  civil  law,  by  de- 
termining that  the  marriage  of  a  lunatic,  not  being  in 
a  lucid  interval,  was  abfolutely  void.  But  as  it  might 
be  difficult  to  prove  the  exact  flate  of  the  party's  mind 
at  the  actual  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  upon  this  ac- 
count (concurring  with  fome  private  family  reafons* ),  *  See  Pn- 
the  flatute  15  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  has  provided,  that  the  "uaU  *&t' 
marriage  of  lunatics  and  perfons  under  phrenzies  (if *3,  co* 
found  lunatics  under  a  commiffion,  or  committed  to 
the  care  oftruflees  under  any  act  of  parliament )  before 
they  are  declared  of  found  mind  by  the  lord  chancel- 
lor, or  the  majority  of  fuch  truflees,  fhall  be  totally 
void. 

Idiots  and  perfons  of  nonfane  memory,  as  well  as  in- 
fants and  perfons  under  durefs,  are  not  totally  difabled 
either  to  convey  or  purchafe,  but  fub  modo  only.  For 
their  conveyances  and  purchafes  are  voidable,  but  not 
actually  void.  The  king,  indeed,  on  behalf  of  an  idiot, 
may  avoid  his  grants  or  other  acts.  But  it  hath  been 
faid,  that  a  non  compos  himfelf,  though  he  be  after- 
wards brought  to  a  right  mind,  fhall  not  be  permitted 
to  allege  his  own  infanity  in  order  to  avoid  fuch  grant : 
for  that  no  man  fhall  be  allowed  to  ftupify  himfelf,  or 
plead  his  own  difability.  The  progrefs  of  this  notion 
is  fomewhat  curious.  In  the  time  of  Edward  I.  non 
compos  was  a  fufficient  plea  to  avoid  a  man's  own 
bond:  and  there  is  a  writ  in  the  regifler  for  the  alie- 
nor himfelf  to  recover  lands  aliened  by  him  during  his 
infanity  ;  dum  fult  non  compos  mentis  fu<z,  ut  dicit,  &c. 
But  under  Edward  III.  a  fcruple  began  to  arife,  whe- 
ther a  man  fhould  be  permitted  to  blemijh  himfelf,  by 
pleading  his  own  infanity :  and,  afterwards,  a  defen- 
dant in  affize  having  pleaded  a  releafe  by  the  plaintiff 
fince  the  lail  continuance,  to  which  the  plaintiff  re- 
plied (ore  tenus,  as  the  manner  then  was)  that  he  was 
out  of  his  mind  when  he  gave  it,  the  court  adjourned 
the  affize  ;  doubting,  whether  as  the  plaintiff  was  fane 
botli  then  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  fuit,  he 
fhould  be  permitted  to  plead  an  intermediate  depriva- 
tion of  reafon ;  and  the  queftion  was  afked,  how  he 
came  to  remember  to  releafe,  if  out  of  his  fenfes  when 
he  gave  It  ?  Under  Henry  VI.  this  way  of  reafoning 
(that  a  man  fhall  not  lie  allowed  to  difable  himfelf,  by 
pleading  his  own  incapacity,  becaufe  he  cannot  know 
what  he  did  under  fuch  a  fituation)  was  fer'.oufly  adop- 
ted by  the  judges  in  argument  %.  upon  a  queftion,  whe- 
ther the  heir  was  barred  of  his  right  of  entry  by  the 
feoffment  of  his  infane  anceflor  ?  And  from  thefe  loofe 
authorities,  which  Fitzherbert  does  not  fcruple  to  re- 
ject as  being  contrary  to  reafon,  the  maxim  that  a  man 
fhall  not  flultify  himfelf,  hath  been  handed  down  as 
fettled  law :  though  later  opinions,  feeling  the  incon- 
venience 
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Idiom  venience  of  the  rule,  have  in  many  points  endeavoured 
II  to  reftrain  it.  And,  clearly,  the  next  heir,  or  other 
tdlcnefs.  perfon  interefted,  may,  after  the  death  of  the  idiot  or 
non  compos.,  take  advantage  of  his  incapacity  and  avoid 
the  grant.  And  fo  too,  if  he  purchafes  under  this 
difability,  and  does  not  afterwards  upon  recovering  his 
fenfes  agree  to  the  purchafe,  his  heir  may  either  waive 
or  accept  the  eftate  at  his  option.  In  like  manner,  an 
infant  may  waive  fuch  purchafe  or  conveyance,  when 
he  comes  to  full  age ;  or,  if  he  does  not  then  actually 
agree  to  it,  his  heirs  may  waive  it  after  him.  Perfons 
alfo,  who  purchafe  or  convey  under  durefs,  may  affirm 
Or  avoid  fuch  tranfaction,  whenever  the  durefs  is  cea- 
ied.  For  all  thefe  are  under  the  protection  of  the  law  ; 
which  will  not  fuffer  them  to  be  impofed  upon  through 
the  imbecility  of  their  prefent  condition  ;  fo  that  their 
acts  are  only  binding,  in  cafe  they  be  afterwards  agreed 
to  when  fuch  imbecility  ceafes.  Yet  the  guardians 
or  committees  of  a  lunatic,  by  the  ftatute  1 1  Geo.  III. 
c.  20.  are  empowered  to  renew  in  his  right,  under  the 
directions  of  the  court  of  chancery,  any  leafe  for  lives 
or  years,  and  apply  the  profits  of  fuch  renewal  for  the 
benefit  of  fuch  lunatic,  his  heirs,  or  executors.  See 
Lunacy. 

IDIOM,  among  grammarians,  properly  fignifies 
the  peculiar  genius  of  each  language,  but  is  often  ufed 
in  a  fynonymou*  fenfe  with  dialect.  The  word  is 
Greek,  fiiwuM  "  propriety  ;"  formed  of  <?«>?  "  proper, 
own." 

IDIOPATHY,  in  phyfic,  a  diforder  peculiar  to  a 
certain  part  of  the  body,  and  not  arifing  from  any  pre- 
ceding difeafe  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  is  oppofcd  to  fym- 
pathy.  Thus,  an  epilepfy  is  idiopathic  when  it  hap- 
pens merely  through  fome  fault  in  the  brain  ;  and 
fympathetic  when  it  is  the  confequence  of  fome  other 
diforder. 

IDIOSYNCRASY,  among  phyficians,  denotes  a 
peculiar  temperament  of  body,  whereby  it  is  rendered 
more  liable  to  certain  diforders  than  perfons  of  a  diffe- 
rent conftitution  ufually  are. 

IDIOT,  or  Ideot,  in  our  laws,  denotes  a  natural 
fool,  or  a  fool  from  his  birth.     See  Idiocy. 

The  word  is  originally  Greek,  wturr.q,  which  pri- 
marily imports  a  private  per/on,  or  one  who  leads  a  pri- 
vate life,  without  any  fhare  or  concern  in  the  govern- 
ment of  affairs. 

A  perfon  who  has  underftanding  enough  to  meafure 
a  yard  of  cloth,  number  twenty  rightly,  and  tell  the 
days  of  the  Week>  &c.  is  not  an  idiot  in  the  eye  of 
the  law.  But  a  man  who  is  born  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind,  is  confidered  by  the  law  in  the  fame  ftate  as  an 
idiot. 

Idiot  is  alfo  ufed,  by  ancient  writers,  for  a  perfon 
ignorant  or  unlearned  ;  anfwering  to  illiteratus  or  im- 
peritus.  In  this  fenfe,  Vitfor  tells  us,  in  his  Chroni- 
con,  that  in  the  confulfhip  of  Meflala,  the  Holy  Gof- 
pels,  by  command  of  the  emperor  Anaftafius,  were  cor- 
rected and  amended,  as  having  been  Written  by  idiot 
evangelifts  :  Tanqttam  ab  idioiis  evangeliftis  compofita. 

IDLENESS,  a  reluctancy  in  people  to  be  employ- 
ed in  any  kind  of  work. 

Idlenefs  in  any  perfon  whatfoever  is  a  high  of- 
fence ag'ainfl  the  public  economy.  In  China  it  is  a 
maxim,  that,  if  there  be  a  man  who  does  not  work,  or 
a  woman  that  is  idle,  in  the  empire,  fomebody  muft 


fuffef  cold  or  hunger :  the  produce  of  the  lands  not  be-  ,(M> 
ing  more  than  fufficient,  with  culture,  to  maintain  the  Idol*trr-  m 
inhabitants ;  and  therefore,  though  the  idle  perfon 
may  fhift  off  the  want  from  himfelf,  yet  it  muft  in  the 
end  fall  fomewhere.  The  court  alfo  of  Areopagus  at 
Athens  punifhed  idlenefs,  and  exerted  a  right  of  exami- 
ning every  citizen  in  what  manner  he  fpent  his  time  ; 
the  intention  of  which  was,  that  the  Athenians,  know- 
ing they  were  to  give  an  account  of  their  occupations, 
fhould  follow  only  fuch  as  were  laudable,  and  that  there 
might  be  no  room  left  for  fuch  as  lived  by  unlawful 
arts.  The  civil  law  expelled  all  fturdy  vagrants  from  Blactfi. 
the  city  :  and,  in  our  own  law,  all  idle-  perfons  or  va-  Comment. 
gabonds,  whom  our  ancient  ftatutes  defcribe  to  be 
"  fuch  as  wake  on  the  night,  and  fleep  on  the  day, 
and  haunt  cuftomable  taverns  and  ale-houfes,  and  routs 
about ;  and  no  man  wot  from  whence  they  come,  nc 
whether  they  go ;"  or  fuch  as  are  more  particularly 
defcribed  by  ftatute  1 7  Geo.  II.  c.  5.  and  divided  in 
to  three  claffes,  idle  and  diforderly  perfons,  rogues  and 
vagabonds,  and  incorrigible  rogues  ;• — all  thefe  are  offen- 
ders againft  the  good  order,  and  blemifhes  in  the 
government  of  any  ftate.  They  are  therefore  all 
punifhed,  by  the  ftatute  laft  mentioned ;  that  is  to 
fay,  idle  and  diforderly  perfons  with  one  month's  im- 
prifonment  in  the  houfe  of  correction  ;  rogues  and  va- 
gabonds with  whipping,  and  imprifonment  not  exceed- 
ing fix  months  ;  and  incorrigible  rogues  with  the  like 
difcipline,  and  confinement  not  exceeding  two  years  : 
the  breach  and  efcape  from  fuch  confinement  in  one 
of  an  inferior  clafs,  ranks  him  among  incorrigible 
rogues  ;  and  in  a  rogue  (before  incorrigible)  makes 
him  a  felon,  and  liable  to  be  tranfported  for  feven 
years.  Perfons  harbouring  vagrants  are  liable  to  a  fine 
of  forty  fhillings,  and  to  pay  all  expeuces  brought  up- 
on the  parifli  thereby  :  in  the  fame  manner  as,  by  our 
ancient  laws,  whoever  harboured  any  ftranger  for 
more  than  two  nights,  was  anfwerable  to  the  public 
for  any  offence  that  fuch  his  inmate  might  commit. 

IDOL,  in  pagan  theology,  an  image,  or  fancied 
reprefentation  of  any  of  the  heathen  gods. — This 
image,  of  whatever  materials  it  confifted,  was,  by  cer- 
tain ceremonies,  called  confecration,  converted  into  a 
god.  While  under  the  artificer's  hands,  it  was  only  a 
mere  ftatue.  Three  things  Were  neceffary  to  turn  it 
into  a  god ;  proper  ornaments,  confecration,  and  ora- 
tion. The  ornaments  were  various,  and  wholly  defign- 
ed  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  and  ftupid  multi- 
tude, who  are  chiefly  taken  with  fhow  and  pageantry. 
Then  followed  the  confecration  and  oration,  which 
were  performed  with  great  folemnity  among  the*  Ro- 
mans.    See  Image. 

IDOLATRY,  or  the  worfhip  of  idols,  may  be  di- 
ftinguifned  into  two  forts.  By  the  firft,  men  adore  the 
works  of  God,  the  fun,  the  moon,  die  ftars,  angels, 
daemons,  men,  and  animals  :  by  the  fecoud,  men  wor- 
fhip the  work  of  their  own  hands,  as  ftatues,  pictures, 
and  the  like  :  and  to  thefe  may  be  added  a  third,  that 
by  which  men  have  worlhipped  the  true  God  under 
fcnlible  figures  and  reprefentations.  This  indeed  may 
have  been  the  cafe  with  refpect  to  each  of  die  above 
kinds  of  idolatry  ;  and  thus  the  Ifraelites  adored  God 
under  the  figure  of  a  calf. 

The  ftars  were  the  firft  objects  of  idolatrous  wor- 
fhip, on  account  of  their   beauty,  their  influence   on 
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Idolatry,  the  productions  of  the  earth,  and  the  regularity  of 
klonuTurm.  t}lc;r  motions,  particularly  the  fun  and  moon,  which 
arc  confidcred  as  the  moll  glorious  and  rcfplendent 
images  of  the  deity  :  afterwards,  as  their  fentiments 
became  more  corrupted,  they  began  to  form  images, 
and  to  entertain  the  opinion,  that  by  virtue  of  confe- 
cration,  the  gods  were  called  down  to  inhabit  or  dwell 
in  their  ftatues.  Hence  Arncbius  takes  occalion  to 
rally  the  pagans  for  guarding  fo  carefully  the  lhitues 
of  their  gods,  who,  if  they  were  really  prefent  in  their 
images,  might  fave  their  worlliippers  the  trouble  of  fe- 
curing  them  from  thieves  and  robbers. 

As  to  the  adoration  which  the  ;tncicnt  pagans  paid 
to  the  llatues  of  their  gods,  it  is  certain,  that  the  wifer 
and  more  fenlible  heathens  conlidered  them  only  as 
limplc  representations  or  figures  deligned  to  recal  to 
then  minds  the  memory  of  their  gods.  This  was  the 
opinion  ct'  Varro  and  Seneca  :  and  the  lame  fentiment 
is  clearly  laid  down  in  Plato,  who  maintains,  that 
images  arc  inanimate,  and  that  all  the  honour  paid  to 
them  has  refpect  to  the  gods  whom  they  rcprefent. 
But  as  to  the  vulgar,  they  were  ltupid  enough  to  be- 
lieve the  ftatues  themfclvcs  to  be  gods,  and  to  pay  di- 
vine worlliip  to  ftocks  and  fames. 

Soon  after  the  flood,  idolatry  fecms  to  have  been 
the  prevailing  religion  of  all  the  world  ;  for  wherever 
we  call  our  eyes  at  the  time  of  Abraham,  we  fcarcely 
fee  any  thing  but  falfe  worlliip  and  idolatry.  And  it 
appears  from  fcripturc,  that  Abraham's  forefathers,  and 
even  Abraham  himfelf,  were  for  a  time  idolators. 

The  Hebrews  were  indeed  exprefsly  forbidden  to 
make  any  representation  of  God  ;  they  were  not  fo 
much  as  to  look  upon  an  idol :  and  from  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees  to  tie  dcllruction  of  Jerufalem,  the 
Jews  extended  this  precept  to  the  making  the  figure 
cf  any  man  :  by  the  law  ot  Moles,  they  were  obliged 
to  deltioy  all  the  images  they  found,  and  were  for- 
bidden to  apply  any  of  the  gold  or  lilver  to  their  own 
ufe,  that  no  one  might  receive  the  kail  profit  from 
any  thing  belonging  to  an  idol.  Of  this  the  Jews, 
after  they  had  fmarted  for  their  idolatry,  were  fo  fen- 
.  fiblc,  that  they  thought  it  unlawful  to  ufe  any  veiled 
that  had  been  employed  in  Sacrificing  to  a  falfe  god, 
to  warm  themfelvcs  with  the  wood  of  a  grchre  after 
it  was  cut  down,  or  to  flicker  thcmfelves  under  its 
thade. 

But  the  preaching  of  the  Chriltian  religion,  where- 
ever  it  prevailed,  entirely  rooted  out  idolatry  ;  as  did 
alio  that  of  Mahomet,  which  is  built  on  the  woifhip 
oi  one  God.  It  muft  not,  however,  be  forgotten, 
that  the  Proteltant  Chriltians  charge  thole  cf  the 
church  of  Rome  with  paying  an  idolatrous  kind  of 
worlliip  to  the  pictures  or  images  of  faints  and  mar- 
tyrs :  before  thefe,  they  burn  lamps  and  wax-candles  ; 
before  thefe,  they  burn  incciu'c,  and,  kneeling,  ;  ffer 
up  their  vows  and  petitions :  they,  like  the  Pagans, 
believe  that  the  faint  to  whom  the  image  is  dedi- 
cated, prefides  in  a  particular  manner  about  its  inrine, 
and  works  miracles  by  the  intervention  of  its  im 
and  that  if  the  image  was  deftroyed  or  taken  away, 
the  faint  would,  no  longer  perform  any  miracle  in  that 
place. 

IDOMENEUS    (fab.  hifl.),   fucceeded  his    fether 
Deucalion  on  the  tin-one  of  Crete.     He  accompanied 


the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war  with  a  fleet  of  90  fhips.    Idum*a 
During  this  celebrated  war  he  rendered  himfelf  famous  0 

by  his  valour,  and  flaughtered  many  of  the  enemy.  At  Jcdburgh- 1 
his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  he  made  a  vow  to 
Neptune  in  a  dangerous  tempeft,  that  if  he  efcaped 
from  the  fury  of  the  feas  and  ftorms,  he  would  offer 
to  the  god  whatever  living  creature  firlt  prefented  it- 
felf  to  his  eye  on  the  Cretan  lliore.  This  was  no  other 
than  his  fon  who  came  to  congratulate  his  father  upon 
his  fafe  return.  Idomeneus  performed  his  promife  to 
the  god  ;  and  the  inhumanity  and  ralhnefs  of  this  fa- 
crifice  rendered  him  fo  odious  in  the  eyes  of  his  Sub- 
jects, that  he  left  Crete,  and  migrated  in  qucft  of  a 
fettlcment.  He  came  to  Italy  and  founded  a  city  on 
the  coall  of  Calabria,  which  he  called  Sahtitum.  He 
died  in  an  extreme  old  age,  after  he  had  had  the  fatis- 
faclion  of  feeing  his  new  kingdom  flourilh,  and  his 
fubjeets  happy.  According  to  the  Greek  fcholiaft  of 
Lycophron,  v.  12 17,  Idomeneus,  during  his  abfence  in 
the  Trojan  war,  entrufted  the  management  of  his  king- 
dom to  Leucos,  to  whom  he  promifed  his  daughter 
Clilithere  in  marriage  at  his  return.  Leucos  at  firlt 
governed  with  moderation,  but  he  was  perfuaded  by 
Nauplius  king  of  Eubcea  to  put  to  death  Meda  the 
wife  of  his  mafter,  with  her  daughter  Clifithere,  and  to 
feize  the  kingdom.  After  thefe  violent  meafures  he 
(trengthencd  himfelf  on  the  throne  of  Crete,  and  Ido- 
meneus at  his  return  found  it  impoffible  to  expel  the 
uiurper. 

IDUM^EA.     Sec  Edom. 

JEALOUSY,  in  ethics,  is  that  peculiar  uncafinefs. 
which  arifes  from  the  fear  that  fome  rival  may  rob  us 
of  the  affection  of  one  whom  we  greatly  love,  or  fuf- 
picion  that  he  has  already  done  it.  The  firft  fort  of 
jealoufy  is  infeparable  from  love,  before  it  is  in  polfef- 
fion-ofits  object :  the  latter  is  often  unj nil,  generally 
mifchievous,  always  troublefome. 

11'nters  of  *7r~iiousr.     See  Waters. 

IDYLLION,  in  ancient  poetry,  is  only  a  diminu- 
tive of  the  word  eidos,  and  properly  fignifies  any  poem 
of  moderate  extent,  without  considering  the  fubject. 
But  as  the  collection  of  Theocritus's  poems  were  called 
hlyll'in,  and  the  paltoral  pieces  being  by  far  the  beft  in  ' 
that  collection,  the  term  idyUicn  feems  to  be  now  ap- 
propriated to  palloral  pieces. 

JEARS  or  Gef.rs,  in  the  feadanguagc,  an  alfem- 
blage  of  tackles,  by  which  the  lower  yards  of  a  lliip 
are  hoiftcd  along  the  mails  to  their  ufual  llation,  or 
lowered  from  thence  as  occafion  requires  ;  the  former 
of  which  operations  is  called  fivaying,  and  the  latter 
Jinking. 

JEBUS^EI,  one  of  the  feven  ancient  people  cf  Car 
naan,  defcended  ot  Jebuli,  Canaan's  fon  ;  fo  warlike 
and  brave,  as  to  have  flood  their  ground,  especially 
in  Jehus,  afterwards  called  Jerusalem,  down  to  the  time 
of  David.     Judges  i.  21.  1  Sam.  v.  6. 

JEDBURGH,  a  parliament-town  cf  Scotland,  ca- 
pital of  Tiviotdale  or  Roxburghshire,  is  filuated  nearly 
in  the  middle  of  the  county,  on  the  banks  of  the  rive«r 
J\fl,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  It  is  well  built  and 
populous,  and  has  a  good  market  for  corn  and  cattle. 
On  the;  weft  fide  of  the  river,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Teviot,  lland  the  beautiful  ruins  of  an  abbey 
founded  by  David  I.   a  part  of  which  ancient  pile  ftill 
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jcddo      ferves  for  a  parilh-church. — Jedburgh  is  the  feat   of 
the  fheriff's  court  and  prefbytery;  and  is  a  barony  in 
t  Jefff eJ8»    the  family  of  Lothian,  whofe  eldeft  fon  is  called  Earl 
of  Ancrum. 

JEDDO,  the  capital  town  or  city  of  the  iflands  of 
Japan,  where  the  emperor  refidcs.  It  is  open  on  all 
fides,  having  neither  walls  nor  ramparts  ;  and  the 
honfes  are  built  with  earth,  and  boarded  on  the  out- 
fide  to  prevent  the  rain  from  deftroying  the  walls.  In 
every  ftreet  there  is  an  iron  gate,  which  is  (hut  up  in 
the  night ;  and  a  kind  of  cuftom-houfe  or  magazine, 
to  put  merchandizes  in.  It  is  a  large  place,  being- 
nine  miles  in  length  and  fix  in  breadth,  and  contains 
1,000,000  of  inhabitants.  A  fire  happened  in  1658, 
which,  in  the  fpace  of  48  hours,  burnt  down  100,000 
houfes,  and  in  which  a  vaft  number  of  inhabitants  pe- 
rifhed.  The  emperor's  palace  and  all  the  reft  were 
reduced  to  afhes;  but  they  are  all  built  again.  The 
royal  palace  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town ;  and  is  de- 
fended with  walls,  ditche  ,  towers,  and  baftions. 
Where  the  emperor  refides,  there  arc  three  towers 
nine  ftories  high,  each  covered  with  plates  of  gold  ; 
and  the  hall  of  audience  is  faid  to  be  fupportcd  by 
pillars  of  mafly  gold.  Near  the  palace  are  feveral 
others,  where  the  relations  of  the  emperor  live.  The 
emprefs  has  a  palace  of  her  own,  and  there  are  20 
fmall  ones  for  the  concubines.  Befides,  all  the  vaffal 
kings  have  each  a  palace  in  the  city,  with  a  handfomc 
garden,  and  ftables  for  2000  horfes.  The  houfes  of 
the  common  fort  are  nothing  but  a  ground-floor,  and 
the  rooms  are  parted  by  folding-fcreens  ;  fo  that  they 
can  make  the  rooms  larger  or  fmaller  at  pleafure.  It 
is  feated  in  an  agreeable  plain,  at  the  bottom  of  a  fine 
bay;  and  the  river,  which  erodes  it,  is  divided  into  feve- 
ral canals.     E.  Long.  140.  o.  N.  Lat.  35.  32. 

JEFFERY.     See  Geoffroy. 

JEFFREYS  (Sir  George),  baron  Wem,  commonly 
called  Judge  Jeffreys,  was  the  fixth  fon  of  John  Jef- 
freys, Efq ;  of  Acton  in  Denbighfhire  ;  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Weftminfter-fchool,  whence  he  removed  to 
the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftu- 
dy  of  law.  Alderman  Jeffreys,  who  was  probably 
related  to  him,  introduced  him  among  the  citizens  of 
London  ;  and  he  being  a  merry  bottle  companion, 
foon  came  into  great  bufinefs,  and  was  chofen  their 
recorder.  He  was  afterwards  chofen  folicitor  to  the 
duke  of  York;  and  in  1680  was  knighted,  and  made 
chief-juftice  of  Chefter.  At  length,  refigning  the  re- 
corderfhip,  he  obtained  the  poft  of  chief-juftice  of  the 
king's  bench,  and,  foon  after  the  accefiion  of  James  II. 
the  great  feal.  .During  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II. 
he  fliowed  himfelf  a  bitter  enemy  to  thofc  difienting 
minifters  who,  in  that  time  of  perfecution,  were  tried 
by  him :  he  was  one  of  the  greateft  advifcrs  and  pro- 
moters of  all  the  oppreflions  and  arbitrary  meafures 
carried  on  in  the  reign  of  James  II ;  and  his  fanguina- 
ry  and  inhuman  proceedings  again  ft  Monmouth's  un- 
happy adherents  in  the  weft  will  ever  render  his  name 
infamous.  Whenever  the  prifoner  was  of  a  different 
party,  or  he  could  plcafe  th*  court  by  condemning  him, 
inftead  of  appearing  according  to  the  duty  of  his  office, 
as  his  counfel,  he  would  fcarce  allow  him  to  fpeak  for 
himfelf;  but  would  load  him  with  the  groffeft  and 
moft  vulgar  abufe,  browbeat,  infult,  and  turn  to  ridi- 
cule the  witneffes  that  fpokc  in  his  behalf;  and  even 


threaten  the  jury  with  fines  and  imprifbnment,  if  they    Jeffreys, 
made  the  lcaft  hefitation  about  bringing  in  the  prifoner   Jeh°vah. 
guilty.     Yet  it  is  faid,  that  when  he  was  in  temper, 
and  matters  perfectly  indifferent  came  before  him,  no 
one  became  a  feat  of  jufticc  better.     Nay,  it  even  ap- 
pears, that,  when  he  was  under  no  ftaie  influence,  he 
was  fometimes  inclined  to  protect  the  natural  and  civil 
rights  of  mankind,    of  which  the  following    inftancc 
has   been  given : — The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Bri- 
ftol  had  been  ufed  to  tranfport  convicted  criminals  to 
the  American  plantations,   and  fell  them  by  way  v'i 
trade.     This  turning  to  good  account,  when   any  pil- 
ferers or  petty  rogues  were  brought  before  them,  they 
threatened  them  with  hanging  ;  and  then  fomc  offi- 
cers who  attended,  earneftly  perfuaded  the  ignorant  in- 
timidated creatures  to  beg  for  tranfportation,  as  the 
only  way  to  fave  them  ;  and  in  general  their  advice  was 
followed.     Then,  without  more  form,  each  alderman 
in  courfe  took  one,  and  fold  him  for  his  own  benefit ; 
and  fometimes  warm  difputes  arofe  between  them  about 
the  next  turn.     This  infamous  trade,  which  had  been 
carried  on  many  years,  coming  to  the   knowledge  of 
the  lord  chief  juftice,  he  made  the  mayor  defcend  from 
the  bench,  and  ftand  at  the  bar  in  his  fcarlet  and  furr, 
with  his  guilty  brethren  the  aldermen,  and  plead  as 
common  criminals.     He  then  obliged  them  to  give  fl- 
curities  to  anfwer  informations ;  but  the  proceedings 
were  flopped  by  the  Revolution. — However,  the  bru- 
tality Jeffreys  commonly  fhowed  on  the  bench,  where 
his  voice  and  vifage  were  equally  terrible,  at  length  ex- 
pofed  him  to  a  fevere  mortification.     A  fcrivener  of 
Wapping  having  a  caufe  before  him,  one  of  the  oppo- 
nent's counfel  faid  he  was  a  ftrange  fellow,  and  fome- 
times went  to  church,  and  fometimes  to  conventicles  ; 
and  it  was  thought  he  was  a  trimmer.     At  this  the 
chancellor  fired:     "A   trimmer?   (faid  he);    I  have 
heard  much  of  that  monfier,  but  never  faw  one.    Come 
forth,  Mr  Trimmer,  and  let  me  fee  your  fhapc."     He 
then  treated  the  poor  fellow  fo  roughly,  that,  on  his 
leaving  the  hall,  he  declared  he  would  not  undergo  the 
terrors  of  that  man's  face  again  to  fave  his  life,  and  he 
fliould  certainly  retain  the  frightful  impreffions  of  it  as 
long  as  he  lived.     Soon  after,  the  prince   of  Orange 
coming,  the  lord  chancellor,  dreading  the  public  re- 
fentment,  difguifed  himfelf  in  a  feaman's  drefs,  in  or- 
der to  leave  the  kingdom;  and  was  drinking  in  a  cel- 
lar, when  this  fcrivener  coming  into  the  cellar,  and  fee- 
ing again  the  face  which  had  filled  him  with  fitch  hor- 
ror, ftarted  ;  on  which  Jeffreys,  fearing  he  was  known,, 
feigned  a  cough,  and  turned  to  the  wall  with  his  pet 
of  beer  in  his  hand.      But  Mr  Trimmer  going  out,  gave 
notice  that  he  was  there  ;  and  the  mob  rufhing  in,  fei- 
zed  him,  and  carried  him  before  the  lord-mayor,  who 
fent  him  with  a  ftrong  guard  to  the  lords  of  the  coun- 
cil, by  whom  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  died  in  1689. — It  is  remarkable,  that  the  late  coun- 
ters of  Pomfret  met  with  very  rude  infults  from  the  po- 
pulace on  the  weflern  road,  only  becaufe  fhe  was  grand- 
daughter of  the  inhuman  Jeffreys. 

JEHOVAH,  one  of  the  fcripture-names  of  God, 
fignifying  the  Being  who  is  fcif-exiftent  and  gives  exift- 
ence  to  others. 

So  great  a  veneration  had  the  Jews  for  this  name, 
that  they  left  off  the  cuftom  of  pronouncing  it,  where- 
by its  true  pronunciation  was  forgotten.     They  call  it 
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Jejune     tetragrammaton,  or  "  the  name  with  four  letters ;  and 
II         believe,  that  whoever  knows  the  true  pronunciation  of 
Jemfkoi.    jt  cannot  fail  to  be  heard  by  God. 
v       '      JEJUNE  style.     See  Style. 

JEJUNUM,  the  fecond  of  the  fmall  guts  :  thus  cal- 
led from  the  Latin  jejum/s,  "hungry;"  becaufe  always 
found  empty.     See  Anatomy,  n°  93. 

JELLAL^EAN,  or  Gelal;ean  Calendar,  epocha,  and 
year.     See  Calendar,  Epocha,  and  Year. 

JELLY,  a  form  of  food,  or  medicine,  prepared 
from  the  juices  of  ripe  fruits  boiled  to  a  proper  con- 
fiftence  With  fugar,  or  the  ftrong  decoctions  of  the 
horns,  bones,  or  extremities  of  animals,  boiled  to  fuch 
a  height  as  to  be  ftiff  and  firm  when  cold*  without  the 
addition  of  any  fugar. — The  jellies  of  fruits  are  cool- 
ing, faponaceous,  and  acefceiit>  and  therefore  are  good 
as  medicines  in  all  diforders  of  the  primee  vise,  arifmg 
from  alkalefcent  juices,  especially  when  not  given  alone, 
but  diluted  with  water.  On  the  contrary,  the  jellies 
made  from  animal  fubftances  are  all  alkalefcent,  and  are 
therefore  good  in  all  cafes  in  which  an  acidity  of  the 
humours  prevails :  the  alkalefcent  quality  of  thefe  is, 
however,  in  a  great  meafure  taken  off,  by  the  adding 
lemon  juice  and  fugar  to  them.  There  were  formerly 
a  fort  of  jellies  much  in  ufe,  called  compound  jellies ; 
thefe  had  the  reftorative  medicinal  drugs  added  to  them* 
but  they  are  now  fcarce  ever  heard  of. 

jfELu-Oat,  a  preparation  of  common  oats,  recom- 
mended by  many  of  the  German  phyficians  in  all  hec- 
tic diforders,  to  be  taken  with  broth  of  fnails  or  cray- 
fifh. — It  is  made  by  boiling  a  large  quantity  of  oats, 
with  the  hufk  taken  off,  with  fome  hartfhorn  fhavings, 
and  currants  together,  with  a  leg  of  veal  cut  to  pieces, 
and  with  the  bones  all  broken  ;  thefe  are  to  be  fet  over 
the  fire  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  till  the  whole  is 
reduced  to  a  fort  of  jelly ;  which  when  {trained  and  cold 
will  be  very  firm  and  hard.  A  few  fpoonfuls  of  this 
are  to  be  taken  every  morning,  diluted  with  a  bafon  of 
cither  of  the  abovementioned  broths,  or  any  other  warm 
liquor. 

JEMPTERLANDj  a  province  of  Sweden,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Angermania,  on  the  eaft  by  Me- 
dalpadia,  on  the  fouth  by  Helfingia,  and  on  the  weft 
by  Norway.  It  is  full  of  mountains  ;  and  the  principal 
towns  are  Reffundt,  Lich,  and  Docra. 

JENA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  in  Thuringia,  with  an  univerfity. 
It  is  feated  on  the  river  Sala  in  E;  Long.  2.  59.  N. 
Lat.  51.  o. 

JENCAPORE,   a  tOAvn  of  Ana,  in  Indoftan,  and 
"fn  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul,  capital  of  a  ter- 
ritory of  the  fame  name.      It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Chaul,  in  E.  Long.  76.  254  N.  Lat.  3©.  30. 

JENISA,  a  river  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  that  rims 
from  north  to  fouth  through  Siberia,  and  falls  into  the 
Frozen  Ocean. 

JEN1SKOI,  a  town  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  in  Si- 
beria, feated  On  the  river  Jenifa.  It  is  large,  populous, 
and  pretty  ftrong  ;  and  there  are  villages  for  feveral 
miles  round  it.  It  is  fubject  to  the  Tungufians,  who 
are  pagans,  and  chiefly  live  on  the  above  river.  They 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  emperor  for  every  bow,  reckon- 
ing a  man  and  a  woman  for  one.  The  climate  is  ex- 
tremely cold  ;  and  no  other  fruits  grow  there  but 
black  and  red  currants,  ftrawberries,  and  goofeberries. 
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Corn,  butchers  meat,  and  wild  fowls,  are  very  cheap.'  J  encoding 
E.  Long.  86.  25.  N.  Lat.  58.  40.  li 

JENCOPING,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province    Jeofail* 
of  Smaland,  feated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  lake  Wer-  "      *~ 
ter,  With  a  ftrong  citadeL     The  houfes  are  all  built  with 
wood.     E.  Long.  14*  20.  N.  Lat.  57.  22. 

JENKIN  (Robert),  a  learned  Engliih  divine  in  the 
1 8th  century,  was  bred  at  Cambridge,  became  mafter 
of  St  John's  college,  and  wrote  feveral  books  much 
efteemed,  viz.  1.  An  historical  examination  of  the 
authority  of  General  Councils,  410.  2.  The  reafona- 
blenefs  and  certainty  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  2  vols 
8vo.  3.  Defenfio  S.  Augujlini.  This  book  is  written 
againft  M.  Le  Clerc.  4.  Remarks  on  fome  books  late- 
ly publifhed,  viz.  Mr  Whifton's  eight  Sermon's,  Locke's 
paraphrafe,  &c.  5.  A  tranflation  from  the  French  of 
the  life  of  Apollonius  Tyaneus. 

JENKINS  (Henry).  See  Longevity. 
Jenkins  (Sir  Leoline),  a  learned  civilian  and  able 
ftatefman  of  the  laft  century,  born  in  Glamorganfhire 
about  the  year  1623.  Being  rendered  obnoxious  to 
the  parliament  during  the  civil  war  by  adhering  to  the 
king's  caufe,  he  confulted  his  fafety  by  flight ;  but  re- 
turning on  the  reftoration,  he  was  admitted  an  advo- 
cate in  the  court  of  arches,  and  fucceeded  Dr  Exton 
as  judge.  When  the  queen-mother  Henrietta  died  in 
1 669  at  Paris,  her  whole  eftate,  real  and  perfonal,  was 
claimed  by  her  nephew  Louis  XIV.  j  upon  which  Dr 
Jenkins's  opinion  being  called  for  and  approved,  he 
went  to  Paris,  with  three  others  joined  with  him  in  a 
commiffion,  and  recovered  her  effects ;  for  which  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  officiated  as 
one  of  the  mediators  at  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  in 
which  tedious  negociation  he  was  engaged  about  four 
years  and  a  half;  and  was  afterwards  made  a  privy 
counfellor  and  fecretary  of  ftate.  He  died  in  1685; 
and  as  he  never  married,  bequeathed  his  whole  eftate 
to  charitable  ufes  :  he  was  fo  great  a  benefactor  to  Je- 
fus  college  Oxford,  that  he  is  generally  looked  on  as 
the  fecond  founder.  All  his  letters  and  papers  were 
collected  and  printed  in  1724,  in  2  vols  folio. 

JENNY  wren,  a  name  given  by  writers  on  fong- 
birds  to  the  wren.     See  Wren. 

JENTACULUM  was,  amongft  the  Romans,  a 
morning  refrefhment  like  our  breakfaft.  It  was  ex- 
ceedingly fimple,  confifting,  for  the  moft  part,  of 
bread  alone ;  labouring  people  indeed  had  fomething 
more  fubftantial  to  enable  them  to  fupport  the  fatigues 
of  their  employment.  What  lias  been  here  faid  may 
be  obferved  of  the  Jews  and  Grecians  alfo.  The  Greeks 
diftinguifhed  this  morning-meal  by  the  feveral  names 
of  ctf/yev,  uKfttriTfAoi  or  tfA.^wric-y.a.^  though  «p;yo»  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  dinner.     See  EAtiNG  and  Dinner. 

JEOFAILE,  (compounded  of  three  French  words, 
jf' ay  faille,  "  I  have  failed"),  a  term  in  law,  ufed  for 
an  Overfight  in  pleadng  or  other  proceedings  at  law. 

The  ffiowing  of  thefe  defects  or  overfights  was  for- 
merly often  practifed  by  the  council ;  and  when  the 
jury  came  into  court  in  order  to  try  the  iflue,  they  faid, 
This  inqueft  you  ought  hot  to  take  j  and  after  ver- 
dict they  would  fky  to  the  court,  To  judgment  you 
ought  not  to  go.  But  feveral  ftatutes  have  been  made 
to  avoid  the  delays  occafioned  by  fuch  fuggeftions  ;  and 
a  judgment  is  not  to  be  ftayed  after  verdict  for  mifta- 
king  the  Chriftian  or  furname  of  either  of  the  parties,  or 
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jephthah.  in  a  fum  of  money,  or  in  the  day,  month,  year,  &c.  where 

~-~v '  the  fame  are  rightly  named  in  any  preceding  record. 

JEPHTHAH,  judge  of  Ifrael,  and  fucceffor  to  Jai'r 
in  the  government  of  the  people,  was  a  native  of  Mif- 
peh,  and  the  fon  of  one  Gilead  by  a  harlot.  This  Gi- 
lead having  married  a  lawful  wife,  and  had  children  by 
her,  thefe  children  drove  Jephthah  from  his  father's 
houfe,  faying,  that  he  mould  not  be  heir  with  them. 
Jephthah  retired  into  the  land  of  Tob,  and  there  he 
became  captain  of  a  band  of  thieves  and  fuch  other 
people  as  he  had  picked  up  together.  At  that  time, 
the  Ifraelites  beyond  Jordan,  feeing  themfelves  prefled 
by  the  Ammonites,  came  to  defire  affiftance  from 
Jephthah  ;  and  that  he  would  take  upon  him  the  com- 
mand of  them.  Jephthah  at  firft  reproached  them  with 
the  injuftice  which  they  had  done  him,  or  at  leaft  which 
they  had  not  prevented,  when  he  was  forced  from  his 
facher's  houfe.  But  as  thefe  people  were  very  earneft  in 
their  requeft.  he  told  them,  that  he  would  fuccour  them, 
provided  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  they  would  ac- 
knowledge him  for  their  prince.  This  they  confented 
to,  and  promifed  with  an  oath. 

Jephthah,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2817,  having 
been  acknowledged  prince  of  the  Ifraelites  in  an  affem- 
bly  of  the  people,  was  filled  with  the  fpirit  of  God, 
and  began  to  get  his  troops  together ;  to  that  end,  he 
went  over  all  the  land  which  the  children  of  Ifrael  pof- 
feffed  beyond  Jordan.  At  the  fame  time  he  made  a 
vow  to  the  Lord,  that  if  he  were  fuccefsful  againft  the 
Ammonites,  he  would  offer  up  for  a  burnt-offering 
whatever  mould  firft  come  out  of  his  houfe  to  meet 
him.'  The  battle  being  fought,  Jephthah  remained 
conqueror,  and  ravaged  all  the  land  of  Ammon.  But 
as  he  returned  to  his  houfe,  his  only  daughter  came 
out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels  and  with  dances :  where- 
upon Jephthah  tore  his  clothes,  and  faid,  "  Alas,  my 
daughter,  thou  haft  brought  me  very  low:  for  I  have 
made  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  cannot  fail  in  the  per- 
formance of  it."  His  daughter  anfwered,  "  My  fa- 
ther, if  thou  haft  made  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  do  with 
me  as  thou  haft  promifed  ;  grant  me  only  the  favour 
that  I  may  be  at  liberty  to  go  up  to  the  mountains,  and 
there,  for  two  months  bewail  my  virginity  with  my 
companions."  Jephthah  granted  her,  this  liberty  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  two  months,  he  offered  up  his  daughter, 
who  died  a  virgin,  a  burnt-offering,  agreeable  to  his 
vow,  according  to  the  opinion  of  rnoft  commentators. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Ephraimites,  jealous  of  the 
victory  obtained  by  Jephthah  over  the  Ammonites, 
palled  the  river  Jordan  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  came 
and  complained  to  Jephthah  that  he  had  not  invited 
them  to  this  war,  and  threatened  to  fet  five  to  his 
houfe.  Jephthah  anfwered  them  that  he  had  fent  to 
defire  their  affiftance  ;  but  obferving  that  they  did  not 
come,  he  put  his  life  in  his  hands  and  hazarded  a  battle. 
The  Ephraimites  not  being  fatisfied  with  thefe  reafons, 
Jephthah  affembled  the  people  of  Gilead,  gave  them 
battle,  and  defeated  them ;  fo  that  there  were  two  and 
forty  thoufand  men  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  killed  that 
day.  We  know  nothing  more  in  particular  concerning 
the  life  of  Jephthah,  only  that  he  judged  Ifrael  fix 
years,  and  was  buried  in  a  city  of  Gilead. 

St.  Paul  (Heb.  xi.  32.)  places  Jephthah  among  the 
faints  of  the  Old  Teftament,  the  merit  of  whofe  faith  di- 
ftinguifhed  them.     But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  there  is 
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fomething  fo  extraordinary  in  Jephthah' s  vow,  that  Jerboa, 
notwithftanding  the  fcripture  fpeaks  of  it  in  very  plain  Jeremiah*, 
and  clear  terms,  yet  fuch  difficulties  arife  concerning  it 
as  perplex  the  commentators.  Some  maintain,  that 
this  daughter  of  Jephthah  was  not  facrificed,  as  that 
would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  law  of  Mofes  ;  and 
efpecially,  when  by  the  fame  law  he  might  have  re- 
deemed his  daughter  for  ten  fliekels  of  filver:  therefore 
they  contend,  that  it  was  fomething  elfe  Jephthah  did 
to  his  daughter,  fuch  as  devoting  her  to  a  ftate  of  ce- 
libacy, or  dedicating  her  to  the  fervice  of  God. — On 
the  other  hand,  thofe  who  maintain  the  affirmative,  or 
that  Jephthah's  daughter  was  actually  facrificed,  urge,, 
that  the  times  wherein  Jephthah  lived  were  fadly  ad- 
dicted to  idolatry ;  alfo  the  manner  wherein  he  lived 
before  he  was  called  to  the  affiftance  of  his  country;  but 
above  all,  the  clear,  evident,  and  exprefs  meaning  of  the 
text.  They  obferve,  that  vows  of  perpetual  virginity 
are  inftitutions  of  a  modern  date  ;  and  had  there  been 
no  more  in  it,  there  would  have  been  little  occafion  for 
rending  his  clothes,  and  bemoaning  himfelf  as  he  did ; 
befides  the  bitter  lamentations  made  by  herfelf,  and  by 
all  the  daughters  of  Ifrael  in  fucceeding  times.  But  if 
fhe  was  facrificed,  we  may  fafely  and  confidently  aver 
with  Jofephus,  who  fays  that  fhe  was,  that  this  facri- 
fice  was  neither  lawful  nor  acceptable  to  God  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  an  abominable  crime,  that  might,  not- 
withftanding, have  proceeded  from  a  miftaken  princi- 
ple of  religion. 

JERBOA.     See  Mus. 

JEREMIAH  (the  Prophecy  of),  a  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Teftament.  This  divine  writer  was  of  the 
race  of  the  priefts,  the  fon  of  Hilkia  of  Anathoth,  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  He  was  called  to  the  prophetic 
office  when  very  young,  about  the  13th  year  of  Jofiah, 
and  continued  in  the  difcharge  of  it  about  40  years. 
He  was  not  carried  captive  to  Babylon  with  the  other 
Jews,  but  remained  in  Judea  to  lament  the  defolation 
of  his  country.  He  was  afterwards  a  prifoner  in  E- 
gypt  with  his  difciple  Baruch,  where  it  is  fuppofed  he 
died  in  a  very  advanced  age.  Some  of  the  Chriftian 
fathers  tell  us  he  was  ftoned  to  death  by  the  Jews,  for 
preaching  againft  their  idolatry ;  and  fome  fay  he  was 
put  to  death  by  Pharaoh  Hophrah,  becaufe  of  his  pro- 
phecy againft  him.  Part  of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 
relates  to  the  time  after  the  captivity  of  Ifrael,  and  be- 
fore that  of  Judah,  from  the  firft  chapter  to  the  44th  ;, 
and  part  of  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  latter  captivity, 
from  the  44th  chapter  to  the  end.  The  prophet  lays 
open  the  fins  of  Judah  with  great  freedom  and  bold- 
nefs,  and  reminds  them  of  the  fevere  judgments  which 
had  befallen  the  ten  tribes  for  the  fame  offences.  He 
paflionately  laments  their  misfortune,  and  recommends 
a  fpeedy  reformation  to  them.  Afterwards  he  predicts 
the  grievous  calamities  that  were  approaching,  parti- 
cularly the  70  years  captivity  in  Chaldea.  He  like- 
wife  foretels  their  deliverance  and  happy  return,  and 
the  recompence  which  Babylon,  Moab,  and  other 
enemies  of  the  Jews,  fhould  meet  with  in  due  time. 
There  are  likewife  feveral  intimations  in  this  prophecy 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  the  Meffiah ;  alfo  feveral 
remarkable  vifions,  and  types,  and  hiftorical  paffages 
relating  to  thofe  times.  The  5 2d  chapter  does  not 
belong  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  which  probably 
was  added  by  Ezra,  and  contains  a  narrative  of  the  ta- 
king 
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Jericho  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  what  happened  during  the 
II  captivity  of  the  Jews,  to  the  death  of  Jechonias.  St 
» Jerome-  j  Jerom  has  obferved  upon  this  prophet,  that  his  ftyle 
is  more  eafy  than  that  of  Ifaiah  and  Hofea  ;  that  he  re- 
tains fomething  of  the  rufticity  of  the  village  where  he 
was  bom  ;  but  that  he  is  very  learned  and  majeftic, 
and  equal  to  thole  two  prophets  in  the  fenfe  of  his 
prophecy. 

JERICHO,  or  Hierichus  (anc.  geog.),  a  city  of 
Judea;  fituated  between  Jordan  and  Jerufalem,  at  the 
diftance  of  ijo  ftadia  from  the  latter,  and  60  from 
the  former.  Jofephus  fays,  "  the  whole  fpace  from 
Jerufalem  is  defart  and  rocky,  and  equally  barren  and 
Uncultivated  from  Jericho  to  the  lake  Afphaltites ; 
yet  the  places  near  the  town  and  above  it  are  extremely 
fertile  and  delicious,  fo  that  it  may  be  juftly  called  a 
divine  plain,  furpafling  the  reft  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
no  unfruitful  country,  and  furrounded  by  hills  in  the 
manner  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  produces  opobalfa- 
mum  myrobalans,  and  dates;  from  the  laft  of  which  it 
is  called  the  city  of  palm-trees,  by  Mofes.  The  place 
is  now  called  Raha  ;  and  is  fituated,  M.  Volney  in- 
forms us,  "  in  a  plain  fix  or  feven  leagues  long,  by 
three  wide,  around  which  are  a  number  of  barren  moun- 
tains, that  render  it  extremely  hot.  Here  formerly 
was  cultivated  the  balm  of  Mecca.  From  the  de- 
fcription  of  the  Hadjes,  this  is  a  ihrub  fimilar  to  the 
pomegranate-tree,  with  leaves  like  thole  of  rue  :  it 
bears  a  pulpy  nut,  in  which  is  contained  a  kernel  that 
yields  the  refmcus  juice  we  call  balm  or  la!fam.  At 
prefent  there  is  not  a  plant  of  it  remaining  at  Raha ; 
but  another  fpecies  is  to  be  found  there,  called  Zak- 
houn,  which  produces  a  fweet  oil,  alio  celebrated  for 
healing  wounds.  This  zakkoun  refembles  a  plum- 
tree  ;  it  has  thorns  four  inches  long,  with  leaves  like 
thofe  of  the  olive-tree,  but  narrower  and  greener,  and 
prickly  at  the  end  ;  its  fruit  is  a  kind  of  acorn,  with- 
out a  calyx,  under  the  bark  of  which  is  a  pulp,  and 
then  a  nut,  the  kernel  of  which  gives  an  oil  that  the 
/Irabs  fell  very  dear  i  this  is  the  fole  commerce  of 
Raha,  which  is  no  more  than  a  ruinous  village. 

J  E  RIMOTH.     See  J  a  &  1  m  u  t  h  . 

JEROME  (3t),  in  Latin  Hicrorymu:,  a  famous 
doclor  of  the  church,  and  the  moil  learned  of  all  the 
Latin  fatlterSj  was  the  fen  of  Eufebius  ;  and  was  born 
.  at  Stridon,  a  city  of  the  ancient  Parmonia,  about  the 
year  340.  He  ftudied  al  Rome  under  Donatus,  the 
learned  grammarian^  After  having  received  baptifm, 
he  went  into  Gaul,  and  there  transcribed  St  Hilary's 
book  dc  Synodis.  He  then  went  into  Aquilcia,  where 
he  contracted  a  friendfhip  with  Hcliodofus,  who  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  travel  with  him  into  Thrace,  Pon- 
tus,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia.  In  372  St 
Jerome  retired  into  a  defart  in  Syria,  where  he  was 
perfecuted  by  the  orthodox  of  Melitius's  party,  for 
being  a  Sabeliian,  bee  aide  he  made  ufe  of  the  word 
Hypo/lofts,  which  had  been  ufed  by  the  council  of  Rome 
in  3*69.  This  obliged  him  to  go  to  Jerufalem ;  where 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, in  order  to  receive  a  more  perfect:  knowledge 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  about  this  time  he  con- 
sented to  be  ordained,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  not 
be  confined  to  any  particular  church.  In  381,  he  went 
to  Conftantinople  to  hear  St  Gregory  of  Nazianzen ; 
and  the  following  year  returned  to  Rome,  where  be  was 
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made  fecretary  to  pope  Damafus.  He  then  inftru&ed 
many  Roman  ladies  in  piety  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
fciences,  which  expofed  him  to  the  calumnies  of  thofe  w 
whom  he  zealoufly  reproved  for  their  irregularities;  and 
Pope  Siricius  not  having  all  the  efteem  for  him  which  his 
learning  and  virtue  juftly  intitled  him  to,  this  learned 
doclor  left  Rome,  and  returned  to  the  monaftery  of 
Bethlehem,  where  he  employed  himfelf  in  writing  a- 
gainft  thofe  whom  he  called  heretics,  efpecially  againft 
Vigilantius  and  Jovinian.  He  had  a  quarrel  with  John 
of  Jerufalem  and  Rufinus  about  the  Origenifts.  He 
was  the  firft  who  wrote  againft  Pelagius ;  and  died  on 
the  30th  of  September  420,  at  about  80  years  of  age. 
There  have  been  feveral  editions  of  his  works  ;  die  laft, 
which  is  that  of  Verona,  is  in  1 1  vols  folio.  His  princi- 
pal works  are,  1.  A  Latin  verfioti  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Vulgate.  2, 
Commentaries  on  the  Prophets,  Eccleftaftes,  St  Mat- 
thew's Gofpel,  and  the  Epiftle  to  the  Galatians,  Ephe- 
fians,  Titus,  and  Philemon.  3.  Polemical  trcatifes 
againft  Montanus,  Helvidius,  Jovinian,  Vigilantius,  and 
Pelagius.  4.  Several  letters.  5.  A  treatife  on  the 
lives  and  writings  of  the  ecclefiaftical  authors  who  had 
fioUrifhed  before  his  time.— St  Jerome's  ftyle  is  lively 
and  animated,  and  fometimes  fublime. 

Jerome  of  Prague,  fo  called  from  the  place  of  his- 
birth,  in  Bohemia.  He  was  neither  a  monk  nor 
clergyman,  but  had  a  learned  education.  Having  em- 
braced the  opinions  of  John  Hufs,  he  began  to  pro- 
pagate them  in  the  year  1480.  In  the  mean  time  the 
council  of  Nice  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  him,  and 
confidering  him  as  a  dangerous  perfon,  cited  him  to 
appear  before  them  and  give  an  account  of  his  faith. 
In  obedience  to  this  citation,  he  went  to  Conftance ; 
but  on  his  arrival,  in  141 5,  finding  Hufs  in  prifon,  he 
fet  out  for  his  own  country.  Being  feized  however 
on  the  way,  imprifoned,  and  examined,  he  was  fo  in- 
timidated, that  he  retracted,  and  pretended  to  approve 
of  the  condemnation  of  Wickliff's  and  Hufs's  opinions  ; 
but  on  the  26th  of  May  1416,  he  condemned  that 
recantation  in  thefe  terms :  "  I  am  not  aihamed  to 
confefs  here  publicly  my  weaknefs.  Yes,  with  horror 
I  confefs  my  bafe  cowardice.  It  was  only  the  dread 
of  the  puniihment  by  fire  which  drew  me  to  confent, 
againft  my  confeience,  to  the  condemnation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Wickliff  and  Hufs."  Accordingly  fentence 
was  parted  en  him  ;  in  purfuance  of  which  he  was  de- 
livered to  the  fecular  arm,  and  burnt  in  141 6.  He  was 
a  perfon  of  great  parts,  learning,  and  elocution. 

JERONYMITES,  or  Hieronvmites,  a  denomi- 
nation given  to  divers  orders  or  congregations  of  reli- 
gious ;   otherwife  called  Hermits  of  St  Jerom. 

JERSEY,  an  ifland  in  the  Eiiglilh  channel,  believed 
to  be  the  ifland  called  in  the  Itinerary  Cafarea,  in 
Succeeding  times  Augia,  by  us  Gcrfey,  more  frequent- 
ly Jerfey.  It  is  fituated  in  the  Englifh  channel,  18 
miles  to  the  weft  of  Normandy,  and  84  to  the  fouth 
of  Portland  in  Dorfetfhire,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans  was  called  Cafarea.  It  is  not  above  1 2 
miles  in  length,  nor  much  above  6  where  broadeft, 
which  is  at  the  two  extremities.  It  is  defended  by 
rocks  and  dangerous  quickfands.  On  the  north  fide 
the  cliffs  rife  40  or  50  fathoms  high,  which  render  it 
inacceiTible  on  that  fide  ;  but  on  the  fouth  the  iliore  is 
almoft  level  with  the  water.     In  the  weft  part  of  the 
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Terfey.     ifiand  is  a  large  tract  of  land  ence  cultivated  and  very 

1 "        fertile,  but  now  a  barren  defart,  caufed  by  the  wefteriy 

winds  throwing  up  fand  from  the  bottom  to  the  top 
of  the  higheft  cliffs.     The  higher  lands  are  diverfified 
by  gritty,  gravelly,  ftony,  and  fine  mould  ;  the  lower 
by  a  deep,  rich,  and  heavy  foil.     The  middle  part  of 
the  ifiand   is    fomewhat   mountainous,  and   fo  thick 
planted  with  trees,  that  at  a  diftance  it  refembles  one 
entire  foreft,  though  in  walking  through    it  there  is 
hardly  a  thicket  or  any   other   thing  to  be  fecn  but 
hedge-rows  and  orchards  of  apple-trees.     The  valleys 
under  the  hills  are  finely  watered  by  brooks,  and  have 
plenty  of  cattle  and  fmall  fheep,  .with  very  fine  wool, 
and  very  fweet  meat,  which  is  afcribed  to  the  fhort- 
nefs  of  the  grafs.     The  horfes  are  good  for  draught ; 
but  few  fit  for  die  faddle.     The  ifiand  produces  variety 
of  trees,  roots,  and  herbs  ;  but  not  corn  enough  for  the 
inhabitants,  who  therefore  fend  for  it  to  England  and 
France,   and  fometimes  to  Dantzic.     The    fields  are 
inclofed  by  great  mounds  of  earth,  raifed  from  6  to  8 
or  io  feet  high,  proportionably  thick  and  folid,   plant- 
ed with  quickfets  and  trees.     As  the  air  of  this  ifiand 
,     is  very  healthy,  thofe  of  the  inhabitants  who  are  tem- 
perate live  to  a  great  age :  but  the  coaft  is  very  fub- 
ject  to  ftorms  by  weflerly  winds,  from  which  they  have 
no  land  to  fhelter  them  nearer  than  North  America ; 
and  there  is  a  vaft  chain  of  rocks  about  the  ifiand, 
among  which  the  tides  and  currents  are  fo  ftrong  and 
rapid,  that  the  navigation  is  dangerous  to  thofe  who 
are    not    perfectly   acquainted    with    the    coaft.     The 
buildings  of  this  ifiand  are  generally  of  rag-ftone  ;  but 
fome  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  have  their  houfes  front- 
ed with  a  reddifti  white  ftone,  capable  of  being  polifhed 
like  marble,  and  of  which  there  is  a  rich  quarry  on  a 
hill    called   Montmado.     The    ordinary   dwellings    are 
thatched.     The   churches    are    very    plain    buildings, 
moil    of  them    with  fquare    fteeples  ;    and  the  com- 
munion table  is  not  at  the  eaft  end,  as  in  the  Englifh 
churches,    but    placed   juft    under    the    pulpit.     The 
ftaple  manufacture  is  knit  flockings  and    caps,    many 
thoufand  pair  of  which  are  weekly  fold  at  St  Helier  to 
the  merchants  ;  alfo  cyder,  of  which  25,000  hogfheads 
have  been  made  here  in  one  year.     Their  principal  fo- 
reign trade  is  to  Newfoundland  ;  whither,  particularly 
in    1732,    they   fent    24   fhips  ;    thefe    proceed    from 
thence  to  the  Mediterranean  to  difpofe  of  their  fifti. 

On  the  fouth  of  the  ifiand  the  fea  feems  to  have  en- 
croached upon  the  land  (which,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
ferved,  declines  on  that  lide),  and  to  have  fwallowed 
upwards  of  fix  fquare  miles,  making  a  very  beautiful 
bay  of  about  three  miles  broad,  and  near  the  fame  in 
depth.  In  the  eaft  corner  of  this  bay  ftands  the  town 
of  St  Helier,  very  happily  fituated,  But  the  princi- 
pal haven  is  in  the  weftern  corner  of  the  bay,  which 
receives  its  name  from  it,  being  called  St  Aubin's. 
There  are,  befides  thefe,  fcveral  other  havens  of  lefs 
note  ;  as,  St  Brelade's  Bay,  at  the  back  of  St  Au- 
bin's  ;  the  great  bay  of  St  Ouen,  which  takes  in  the 
greateft  part  of  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifiand,  where  the 
largeft  fhips  may  ride  in  12  and  15  fathoms,  {\Ss. 
from  all  but  eaft  winds.  La  CrevafTe  is  a  port  only  for 
boats  ;  Greve  de  Lecq  and  Port  St  John  are  alfo  fmall 
havens  on  the  north  fide,  where  is  likewife  Bonnenuit. 
On  the  eaft  there  h  the  bay  of  St  Catherine*  and  the 
1  iour  of  Rofel.  To  tlie  fouth-wefl  lies  the  haven 
Vol.  IX. 
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de  la  ChaufTec.     The  laft  we  fliail  mention  is  the  pert  Jerfey. 
de  Pas,  a  very  little  to  the   eaftward  of  St  AubinV  v      * — 
Bay. 

The  towns  of  St  Helier  and  St  Aubin,  which,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  ftand  both  in  the  fame  bay  called 
St  AubirCs  Bay,  opening  to  the  fouth,  are  about  three 
miles  afundcr.  St  Helier  took  its  name  from  Eleriut 
or  Helier,  a  holy  man,  who  lived  in  this  ifiand  many 
centuries  ago,  and  was  fiain  by  the  Pagan  Normans 
at  their  coming  hither.  He  is  mentioned  among  the 
martyrs  in  the  martyrology  of  Coutance.  His  little 
ceil  with  the  ftone  bed  is  ftill  fhown  among  the  rocks  ; 
and  in  memory  of  him  a  noble  abbey  of  Canons  regu- 
lar was  founded  in  the  little  ifiand  in  this  bay,  and 
annexed  to  Cherburgh  abbey  in  Normandy  in  the  reic;n 
of  Henry  I.  and  fupprefled  as  an  alien  priory.  The 
town  of  St  Helier  ftands  at  the  foot  of  a  Ions;  and 
high  rocky  hill  at  the  eaft  end.  It  is  a  well  built  and 
populous  place  ;  greatly  improved  and  enlarged  with- 
in the  laft  century  ;  and  contains  about  400  houfes, 
moftly  fhops,  and  near  2000  inhabitants.  The  market- 
place in  the  centre  is  fpacious,  furrounded  with  hand- 
fome  houfes,  among  which  is  the  Cohue  Royale  or  court 
of  juftice.  At  the  top  of  the  market-place  is  a  ftatue  of 
George  II.  of  bronze  gilt.  The  market  is  held  on  a 
Saturday,  and  much  frequented. 

St  Aubin  at  the  weft  end  of  the  bay  is  principally 
inhabited  by  merchants  and  matters  of  fhips,  whom 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  port  has  invited  hither.  It 
is  not  more  than  half  the  fize  of  the  other  town, 
though  greatly  increafed  within  thefe  loo  years;  and 
has  a  good  ftone  pier  carried  far  into  the  fea,  where 
fhips  of  confiderable  burden  lie  fafe  under  the  guns  of 
the  adjoining  fort. 

The  ifle  of  St  Helier,  more  to  the  eaft  in  the  fame 
bay,  is  in  circuit  near  a  mile,  furrounded  by  the  fea  at 
or  about  every  half  flood.  On  the  fite  of  the  abbey 
before  mentioned  is  now  Elizabeth  Caftle,  one  of  the  lar- 
geft and  ftrongeft  fortreffes  belonging  to  Britain.  Queen 
Elizabeth  began  it,  and  gave  it  her  name.  Charles  I. 
enlarged,  and  Charles  II.  who  was  twice  here,  com- 
pleted it.  It  was  the  laft  fortrefs  that  held  out  for 
the  king.  It  is  the  refidence  of  the  governor  and  gar- 
rifon,  and  occupies  the  whole  ifle^  from  whence  at 
low  water  is  a  pafTage  called  the  bridge,  half  a  mile 
long,  formed  of  fand  and  ftones.  A  citadel  was  begun 
in  the  laft  war  on  a  hill,  whence  the  caftle  might  be 
bombarded,  but  fince  the  peace  left  off. 

Mount  Orgcuil  caftle,  called  alfo  Gourray  from  the 
neighbouring  village  of  that  name,  lies  to  the  fouth 
of  Rofel  harbour  in  the  bay  of  St  Catharine.  It  was  a 
place  of  ftrength  before  Henry  Vth's  time,  and  bid 
defiance  to  the  attempts  of  the  French  under  the  con- 
ftable  De  Guefclin  1374  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  It  was  repaired  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
but  is  now  neglected,  yet  preferves  an  air  of  grandeur 
anfwering  its  name  even  in  ruins.  The  afcent  to  its 
top  is  by  near  200  fteps  ;  and  from  thence  by  a  tele- 
fcope  may  be  feen  the  two  front  towers  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Coutance.  The  famous  William  Prynne  was 
confined  in  it  thr^e  years. 

The  ifiand  is  divided  into  12  parifhes,  which  are  fo 
laid  out,  that  each  has  a  communication  with  the  fea  ; 
thefe  are  fubdivided  into  52  vintaines,  fo  called  from 
the  number  of  20  horfes,  which  each  is  fuppofed  to  have 
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Jerfey.  formerly  contained,  juft  as  in  England  I  o  houfes  ancient- 
ly made  a  tything.  The  whole  number  of  inhabitants 
is  computed  at  about  20,000,  of  which  3000  are 
able  to  bear  amis,  and  are  formed  into  regiments. 
Their  general  review  is  on  the  fandy  bay  between  the 
two  towns,  when  they  are  attended  with  a  train  of 
above  20  brafs  field  pieces  and  two  fmall  bodies  of 
horfe  in  the  wings. 

The  chief  officer  is  the  governor,  who  has  the  cu- 
ftody  of  his  majefty's  caftles,  with  the  command  of  the 
garrifons  and  militia.  The  civil  government  is  admi- 
niftered  by  a  bailiff,  affifted  by  1 2  jurats.  They  have 
here  alio  what  they  call  an  affembly  of  the  ftates. 
Thefe  are  convened  by  the  governor  or  his  deputy,  the 
bailiff's  court  confifls  of  himfelf  and  the  jurats,  the 
dean  and  clergy,  and  the  12  high  conftables. 

There  were  formerly  many  druidical  temples  and  al- 
tars in  Jerfey,  fome  remains  of  which  are  ftill  to  be 
feen.  The  cromlechs  are  here  called  pouquelays,  and 
there  are  fome  tumuli  and  keeps.  Roman  coins  have 
alfo  been  dug  up  in  this  ifland ;  and  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  Roman  camp  in  the  manor  of  Dilamant. 
Chriftianity  was  firft  planted  here  in  the  middle  of 
the  6th  century,  and  the  ifland  made  part  of  the  fee 
of  Dol  in  Bretagne,  and  it  is  now  governed  by  a  dean. 
Befides  the  abbey  of  St  Helier,  here  were  four  priories, 
Noirmont,  St  Clement,  Bonnenuit,  and  le  Leek,  and  above 
twenty  chapels,  now  moflly  ruined.  During  the  laft 
war,  this  ifland,  together  with  that  of  Guernfey,  became 
an  object  of  defire  to  France,  whofe  vanity,  no  lefs 
than  her  intereft,  was  concerned  in  depriving  Britain  of 
thofe  laft  remnants  of  her  continental  pofleiTions.  The 
firft  attempt  to  atchieve  this  conqueft  took  place  in 
the  year  1779.  A  force  of  5000  or  6000  men  was 
embarked  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  and  endeavoured  to 
land  in  the  bay  of  St  Ouen,  on  the  firft  of  May.  In 
this  attempt  they  were  fupported  by  five  frigates  and 
other  armed  veffels  ;  but  met  with  fuch  a  vigorous 
reflftance  from  the  militia  of  the  ifland,  aflifted  by  a  body 
of  regulars,  that  they  were  compelled  to  retire  with- 
out having  landed  a  fmgle  pcrfon.  Much  difcontent  and 
mutual  recrimination  took  place  among  the  French  naval 
and  military  officers  on  this  failure  ;  and  though  the  ex- 
pedition was  reprefented  by  many  as  ill  concerted,  and 
deiiitute  of  every  hope  of  fuccefs,  another  attempt  was 
refolved  on.  Both  the  troops  and  feamen  that  had  been 
employed  in  the  former  expedition  were  equally  defirous 
of  retrieving  their  honour  ;  but  they  were  for  fome  time 
prevented  from  making  any  attempt  of  this  kind  by 
bad  weather  ;  and,  before  another  opportunity  offered, 
the  fquaciron  which  was  defigned  to  cover  their  defcent 
was  attacked  by  Sir  James  Wallace,  who  drove  them 
afhore  on  the  coaft  of  Normandy,  filenced  a  battery  un- 
der whofe  guns  they  had  taken  fhelter,  captured  a  fri- 
gate of  34  guns,  with  two  rich  prizes,  burnt  two  other 
large  frigates,  and  a  confiderable  number  of  fmall- 
er  veffels. 

Thus  the  fcheme  of  invading  the  ifland  of  Jerfey 
was  totally  difconcerted,  and  laid  afide  for  that  time, 
but  was  renamed  in  the  year  1781.  The  conduct  of 
this  fecond  expedition  was  given  to  the  baron  de 
Rullecourt,  who  hac^been  fecond  in  command  when  the 
former  attempt  was  made.  He  was  a  man  of  courage, 
but  fierce  and  violent  in  his  difpofition,  and  feems  to 
have  been  very  deficient  in  the  prudence  and  conduct 


neceffary  for  bringing  any  military  entcrprife  to  a  fuc- 
cefsful  iffue.  The  force  entrusted  to  him  on  the  pre- 
fent  occafion  confifted  of  2000  men  ;  with  whom  he 
embarked  in  very  tempeftuous  weather,  hoping  that 
he  might  thus  be  able  to  furprife  the  garrifon.  Many 
of  his  tranfports,  however,  were  thus  difperfed,  and  he 
himfelf,  with  the  remainder,  obliged  to  take  fhelter  in 
fome  iflands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerfey.  As  foon 
as  the  weather  grew  calmer,  he  feized  the  opportunity 
of  a  dark  night  to  effect  landing  at  a  place  called  Grou- 
ville,  where  he  made  prifoners  of  a  party  of  militia. 
Hence  he  proceeded  with  the  utmoft  expedition  to 
St  Helier's,  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  about  three 
miles  diftant.  His  arrival  was  fo  unexpected,  that  lie 
feized  on  a  party  of  men  who  guarded  it,  together 
with  the  commanding  officer,  and  the  magiftrates  of 
the  ifland.  Rullecourt  then  drew  up  a  capitulation, 
the  terms  of  which  were,  that  the  ifland  fhould 
be  inftantly  furrendered  to  the  French,  and  the  garrifon 
be  fent  to  England  ;  threatening  the  town  with  imme- 
diate deft-ruction  in  cafe  of  noncompliance.  It  was 
in  vain  reprefented  to  him  that  no  act  of  the  deputy- 
governor  and  magiftrates  could  be  valid  while  they  re- 
mained in  his  power ;  but,  as  Rullecourt  ftill  infifted, 
they  were  obliged  to  comply,  left  his  menaces  fhould 
have  been  carried  into  execution.  This  point  being 
gained,  he  advanced  to  Elizabeth  Caftle  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  fummoning  it  to  furrender  in 
virtue  of  the  capitulation  for  the  town  and  ifland  juft 
concluded.  To  this  a  peremptory  refufal  was  given, 
and  followed  by  fuch  a  vigorous  difcharge  of  artillery, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  retire  into  the  town.  In  the 
mean  time  the  Britilh  troops  ftationed  in  the  ifland 
began  to  affemble  from  every  quarter  under  the  com- 
mand of  Major  Pierfon  ;  who,  on  being  required  by 
the  French  commander  to  fubmit,  replied,  that  if  the 
French  themfelves  did  not,  within  20  minutes,  lay 
down  their  arms,  he  would  attack  them.  This  being 
refufed,  an  attack  was  inftantly  made  with  fuch  impe 
tuofity,  that  the  French  were  totally  routed  in  lefs 
than  half  an  hour,  and  driven  into  the  market-place, 
where  they  endeavoured  to  make  a  ftand.  Their 
commander,  exafperated  at  this  unexpected  turn  of 
affairs,  endeaAroured  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  cap- 
tive governor,  whom  he  obliged  to  ftand  by  his  fide 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  conflict.  This,  however, 
was  quickly  over  ;  the  French  were  broken  on  all  fides, 
the  baron  himfelf  mortally  wounded,  and  the  next  in 
command  obliged  to  furrender  himfelf  and  the  whole 
party  prifoners  of  war ;  while  the  captive  governor 
efcaped  without  a  wound.  This  fecond  difafter  put 
an  end  to  all  hopes  of  the  French  miniftry  of  being 
able  to  reduce  the  ifland  of  Jerfey,  and  was  indeed 
no  fmall  mortification  to  them ;  800  troops  having 
been  landed  at  that  time,  of  which  not  one  efcaped. 
A  monument  was  erected  at  the  public  expence  in  the 
church  of  St  Helier,  to  the  memory  of  Major  Pierfon, 
to  whom  the  deliverance  of  the  town  was  owing;  but 
who  unhappily  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory,  when  on- 
ly 24  years  of  age. 

All  the  landing  places  and  creeks  round  the  ifland 
are  now  fortified  with  batteries,  and  17  or  1 8  watch- 
houfes  are  erected  on  the  headlands.  Thefe  are  round 
towers  with  embrafures  for  fmall  cannon  and  loop-holes 
for  fmall  mufquetry ;  the,  entrance  by  a  door  in  the 
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JeTfey,  wall  out  of  the  reach  of  man,  and  to  be  afcended  by  a 
Jerufalem.  ladder  afterwards  drawn  up.  This  ifland,  with  thole 
of  Guernfey,  Sarlc,  Alderney,  and  their  appendages, 
were  parcel  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  were 
united  to  the  crown  of  England  by  the  firft  princes  of 
the  Norman  line.  The  language  of  the  pulpit,  and 
the  bar,  is  the  French,  which  is  alfo  that  generally 
fpoken  by  the  people  at  large.  They  are  governed  by 
their  own  laws,  which  are  for  the  moft  part  of  the  ducal 
cuftoms  of  Normandy,  being  collected  in  an  ancient 
book  of  cuftoms  intitled  Le  grand  coujlumier.  The 
kino's  writ,  or  procefs  from  the  courts  of  Weft- 
minfter,  is  here  of  no  force  ;  but  his  commiflion  is. 
They  are  not  bound  by  any  common  acts  of  par- 
liaments, unlefs  particularly  named.  Ail  caufes  are 
originally  determined  by  their  own  officers,  the  bailiff 
and  jurats  of  the  iflands.  But  an  appeal  lies  from 
them  to  the  king  and  council  in  the  laft  refort. — Jer- 
fey  is  an  earldom  in  the  Villier's  family. 

Neiv  Jersey,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  Jerfeys 
(being  two  provinces  united  into  one  government),  one 
of  the  united  ftates  of  North  America,  lying  from  39  to 
41  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  from  74  to  75  degrees 
30  minutes  longitude  weft  from  London  ;  See  New- 
Jersey. 

Jersey,  among  woolcombers,  denotes  the  fineft 
wool,  taken  from  the  reft  by  dreffing  it  with  a  Jerfey 
comb. 

JERUSALEM,  a  very  famous  and  ancient  city, 
capital  of  Judea  or  Paleftine,  now  a  province  of  Turkey 
in  Afia.  According  to  Manetho,  an  Egyptian  hifto- 
rian,  it  was  founded  by  the  fhepherds  who  invaded  E- 
*  See  E-  EYTjt  m  an  unknown  period  of  antiquity*.  Accord- 
gyt>t,  n°,  2.  mE  to  Jofephns,  it  was  the  capital  of  Melchifedek's 
kingdom,  called  Salem  in  the  book  of  Genefis :  and 
the  Arabians  affert,  that  it  was  built  in  honour  ofMel- 
chifedekby  12  neighbouring  kings;  which  when  they 
had  done,  he  called  it  Jerufalem.  We  know  nothing 
of  it  with  certainty,  however,  till  the  time  of  king 
David,  -who  took  it  from  the  Jebufites,  and  made  it 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  which  it  ever  after  conti- 
nued to  be.  It  was  firft  taken  in  the  days  of  Je- 
hoafh,  by  Hazael  the  king  of  Syria,  who  flew  all  the 
nobility,  but  did  not  deftroy  their  city.  It  was  af- 
terwards taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Baby- 
lon, who  deftroyed  it,  and  carried  away  the  inhabi- 
tants. Seventy  years  after,  permiflion  was  granted 
by  Cyrus  king  of  Perfia  to  the  Jews  to  rebuild  their 
city,  which  was  done ;  and  it  continued  the  capital  of 
Judea  (though  frequently  fuffering  much  from  the 
Grecian  monarchs  of  Syria  and  Egypt),  till  the  time 
of  Vefpafian  emperor  of  Rome,  by  whofe  fon  Titus  it 
t  See  Jew  was  totally  deftroyed  f .  It  was,  however,  rebuilt  by 
Adrian  ;  and  feemed  likely  to  have  recovered  its  for- 
mer grandeur,  being  furrounded  with  walls,  and  adorn- 
ed with  feveral  noble  buildings  ;  the  Chriftians  alfo  be- 
ing permitted  to  fettle  in  it.  But  this  was  a  fhort- 
lived  change  ;  fo  that  when  the  emprefs  Helena,  mother 
of  Conftantine  the  Great,  came  to  vifit  this  city,  fhe 
found  it  in  the  moft  forlorn  and  ruinous  fituation.  Ha- 
ving formed  a  defignof  reftoring  it  to  its  ancient  luftre, 
fhe  caufed,  with  a  great  deal  of  coft  and  labour,  all  the 
rubbifh  that  had  been  thrown  upon  thofe  places  where 
oar  Saviour  had  fuffered,  been  buried,  Sec.  to  be  re- 
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moved.  In  doing  this,  they  found  the  crofs  on  which  Jerufalem. 
he  died,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  two  malefactors  who 
fuffered  with  him  ;  and,  as  the  writers  of  thofe  times 
relate,  difcovered  by  a  miracle  that  which  had  borne 
the  Saviour  of  mankind.  She  then  caufed  a  magnifv 
cent  church  to  be  built,  which  inclofed  as  many  of  the 
fcenes  of  our  Saviour's  fufferings  as  could  convenient- 
ly be  done,  and  adorned  the  city  with  feveral  other 
buildings.  The  emperor  Julian  is  faid  to  have  formed 
a  defign  of  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  and  of 
reftoring  the  Jewilh  worfhip.  This  fcheme  was  con- 
trived on  purpofe  to  give  the  lie  to  our  Saviour's  pro- 
phecy concerning  the  temple  and  city  of  Jerufalem  ', 
namely,  that  the  firft  fhould  be  totally  deftroyed,  with- 
out one  ftone  being  left  upon  another ;  and  that  Jeru- 
falem fhould  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  till  the 
times  of  the  Gentiles  were  fulfilled.  In  this  attempt, 
however,  according  to  the  accotmts  of  the  Chriftian 
writers  of  that  age,  the  emperor  was  fruftrated  by  an 
earthquake  and  fiery  eruption  from  the  earth,  which 
totally  deftroyed  the  work,  confumed  the  materials 
which  had  been  collected,  and  killed  a  great  number 
of  the  workmen. 

This  event  hath  been  the  fubject  of  much  difpute. 
Mr  Warburton,  who  hath  publifhed  a  treatife  exprefs- 
ly  on  the  truth  of  this  fact,  hath  collected  the  follow- 
ing teftimonies  in  favour  of  it.  The  firft  is  that  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  tells  us,  "  Julian  (ha- 
ving been  already  thrice  conful),  taking  Salluft,  pre- 
fect of  the  feveral  Gauls,  for  his  colleague,  entered  a. 
fourth  time  on  this  high  magiftracy ;  and  although 
his  fenfibility  of  the  many  and  great  events  which 
this  year  was  likely  to  produce  made  him  very 
anxious  for  the  future,  yet  he  both  pufhed  on  the  va- 
rious and  complicated  preparatives  for  this  expedition 
with  the  utmoft  application,  and,  having  an  eye  in 
every  quarter,  and  being  defirous  to  eternize  his  reign 
by  the  greatnefs  of  his  atchievements,  he  projected  to 
rebuild  at  an  immenfe  expence  the  proud  and  magni- 
ficent temple  of  Jerufalem;  which  (after  many  com- 
bats, attended  with  much  bloodflied  on  both  fides, 
during  the  fiege  by  Vefpafian)  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty taken  and  deftroyed  by  Titus.  He  com- 
mitted the  conduct  of  this  affair  to  Alypius  of 
Antioch,  who  had  formerly  been  lieutenant  in  Bri- 
tain. When  therefore  this  Alypius  had  fet  himfelf 
to  the  vigorous  execution  of  his  charge,  in  which  lie 
had  all  the  affiftance  that  the  governor  of  the  province 
could  afford  him,  horrible  balls  of  fire  breaking  out 
near  the  foundations,  with  frequent  and  reiterated  at- 
tacks, rendered  the  place  from  time  to  time  inacceffible 
to  the  fcorched  and  blafted  workmen  ;  and  the  victo- 
rious element  continuing,  in  this  manner,  obftinately 
and  refolutely  bent,  as  it  were,  to  drive  them  to  a  di- 
ftance,  Alypius  thought  be  ft  to  give  over  the  enter- 
prife." 

The  next  teftimony  is  that  of  Gregory  Nazian/en. 
Speaking  of  the  emperor  Julian,  he  fays,  "  After 
having  run  through  a  courfe  of  every  other  tyrannical 
experiment  againft  the  faith,  and  upon  trial  defphirg 
all  of  them  as  trifling  and  contemptible,  he  at  laft 
brought  down  the  whole  body  of  the  Jews  upon  us  ; 
whom,  for  their  ancient  turn  to  feditious  novelties, 
and  an  inveterate  hatred     of  the  Chriftian  name,  he 
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Jerufalem.  cliofe  as  the  fitted  mftrument    icr  his    machinations. 

*— "^ Thefe,  under  a  ihow  of  great  good-will,    which  hid 

his  fecret  purpofe,  he  endeavoured  to  convince  from 
their  facred  books  and  traditions,  which  he  took  upon 
him  to  interpret,  that  now  was  come-  the  time  fore- 
told, when  they  mould  return  to  their  own  land,  re- 
build their  temple,  and  reftore  the  law  to  its  ancient 
force  and  fplendor.  When  thefe  things  had  been 
thoroughly  infmuated,  and  heartily  entertained  (for 
deceit  finds  eafy  admittance  when  it  flatters  our  paf- 
fions),  the  Jews  fet  upon  the  work  of  rebuilding  with 
great  attention,  and  pufned  on  the  project  with  the 
utmoft  labour  and  application.  But  when,  now  driven 
from  their  work  by  a  violent  whirlwind  and  a  hidden 
earthquake,  they  fled  together  for  refuge  to  a  certain 
neighbouring  church  (fome  to  deprecate  the  impend- 
ing mifchief ;  others,  as  is  natural  in  fuch  ca.'es,  to 
catch  at  any  help  that  preients  itfelf;  and  others 
again,  inveloped  in  the  crowd,  were  carried  along 
with  the  body  of  thole  who  fled),  there  are  who  fay, 
the  church  refufed  them  entrance  ;  and  that  when  they 
came  to  the  doors  which  were  wide  open  but  a  mo- 
ment before,  they  found  them  on  a  Hidden  clofed  by 
a  fecret  and  invifible  hand  ;  a  hand  accuftomed  to 
work  thefe  wonders  by  the  terror  and  confufion  of  the 
impious,  and  for  the  fecurity  and  comfort  of  godly 
men.  This,  however,  is  now  invariably  affirmed  and 
believed  by  all,  that  as  they  ftrove  to  force  their  way 
in  by  violence,  the  fire  which  burft  from  the  founda- 
tions of  the  temple,  met  and  flopped  them.  One 
part  it  burnt  and  deflroyed,  and  another  it  defperate- 
ly  maimed,  leaving  them  a  living  monument  of  God's 
commination  and  wrath  againft  fmners.  Thus  the 
affair  palled;  and,  let  no  man  continue  incredulous 
concerning  this  or  the  other  miraculous  works  of 
God.  But  ftill  the  thing  moft  wonderful  and  illuf- 
trious  was,  a  light  which  appeared  in  the  heavens,  of 
a  crofs  within  a  circle.  That  name  and  figure  which 
impious  men  before  efteemed  fo  difhonourable  upon 
earth,  was  now  raifed  on  high,  and  equally  objected 
to  the  common  view  of  all  men  ;  advanced  by  God 
himfelf  as  the  trophy  of  his  victory  over  unbelievers  ; 
of  all  trophies  the  moft  exalted  and  fublime.  Nay 
further,  they  who  were  prcfent,  and  partakers  of  the 
miracle  we  are  now  about  to  fpeak  of,  Ihow  to  this 
very  day  the  fign  or  figure  of  the  crofs  which  was 
then  marked  or  imprefled  upon  their  garments.  For 
at  that  time,  as  thefe  men  (whether  fuch  as  were  of 
us  or  ftrangers)  were  Ihowing  thefe  marks,  cr  attend- 
ing to  others  who  fhowed  them,  each  prefently  obferved 
the  wonder,  either  on  himfelf  cr  his  neighbour ;  having 
a  radiant  mark  on  his  body  or  on  his  garment,  in  which 
there  is  fomething  that,  in  art  and  elegance,  exceeded 
all  painting  or  embroidery." 

Notwithftanding  thefe  teftimonies,  however,  this 
fact  hath  been  ftrenuoufly  contefted  by  others ;  and 
indeed  it  muft  be  owned  that  the  teftimonies  above 
mentioned  are  by  no  means  unexceptionable.  In  the 
laft  particularly,  the  propenflty  to  the  marvellous  is  fo 
exceedingly  great,  that  every  one  muft  at  firft  fight 
be  ftruck  with  it.  It  is  true  indeed,  the  moft  mira- 
cu'ous  part  of  it,  as  it  feemed  to  be  to  Gregory, 
namely,  the  appearance  of  crones  upon  the^garments 
and  bodies  of  fome  of  the  people  who  were  ftruck, 
may  be  explained  upon  a  natural  principle ;  fmce  we 
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are  allured  that  lightning  will  fometimes  produce  cf-  Jerufalem. 
fects  of  this  kindt :  but  even  this  is  no  decifive  proof  ."T    *j~/ 
cf  the   authenticity   of  the  relation  ;  though  it  cannot  „;„„.     * 
by  any   means   difcredit  it,  as  fome  think.     On  the 
whole,  however,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  any  confequence 
whether  this  event  happened  with  the  circumftances 
above  mentioned  or  not.     If  Julian  did  make  any-  at- 
tempt to  rebuild  the  temple,  it  is  certain  that  feme- 
thing  obftructed  the  attempt,  becaufe   the  temple  was 
never  actually  rebuilt.      If  he  made  no  fuch  attempt, 
the  prophecy  of  our  Saviour  ftill  holds   good ;  and  it 
furely  cannot  be  thought  to  detract  from  the  merit  of 
a  prophecy,  that  no  body  ever  attempted  to  elude  it, 
or  prove  it  to  be  a  falfehood. 

Jerufalem  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  eaftern  em- 
percrs  till  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  who  reduced 
it  under  his  fubjection.  The  Saracens  continued  in 
poffeffion  of  it  till  the  year  1099,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Crufaders.  They  founded  a  new  kingdom,  of 
which  Jerufalem  was  the  capital,  which  lalted  88  years 
under  nine  kings.  At  laft  this  kingdom  was  utterly 
ruined  by  Saladin  ;  and  though  the  Chriftians  once 
more  got  polfeffion  of  the  city,  they  were  again  ob- 
liged to  relinquilh  it.  In  1217,  the  Saracens  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  Turks,  who  have  ever  fmce  continued  in 
polfefllon  of  it. 

The  city  of  Jerufalem,  in  its  moft  flourilhing  ftate, 
was  divided  into  fcur  parts,  each  inclofed  with  its  ovti 
walls ;  viz.  1 .  The  old  city  of  Jebus,  which  ftood  on 
mount  Zion,  where  the  prophets  dwelt,  and  where 
David  built  a  magnificent  caftle  and  palace,  which 
became  the  refidence  both  of  himfelf  and  fucceflbrs  ; 
on  which  account  it  was  emphatically  called,  the  Citj 
of  David.  2.  The  lower  city,  called  alfo  the  Daugh- 
ter of  Zion,  being  built  after  it ;  on  which  ftood  the 
two  magnificent  palaces  which  Solomon  built  for 
himfelf  and  his  queen,  that  of  the  Maccabean  princes  ; 
and  the  ftately  amphitheatre  built  by  Herod,  capable 
of  containing  80,000  fpectators  ;  the  ftrong  citadel, 
built  by  Antiochus,  to  command  and  overtop  the 
temple,  but  afterwards  razed  by  Simon  the  Maccabee, 
who  recovered  the  city  from  the  Syrians  ;  and  laftly,  a 
fecond  citadel,  built  by  Herod,  upon  a  high  and  craggy 
rock,  and  called  by  him  Antonia.  3.  The  new  city, 
moftly  inhabited  by  tradefmen,  artificers,  and  mer- 
chants ;  and,  4.  Mount  Moriah,  on  which  was  built 
the  fo  famed  temple  of  Solomon,  defcribed  in  the 
fixth  and  feventh  chapters  of  the  fecond  book  of  Kings  ; 
and,  fmce  then,  that  rebuilt  by  the  Jews  on  their  re- 
turn from  Babylon,  and  afterwards  built  almoft  anew 
and  greatly  adorned  and  enriched  by  Herod. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  this  temple  may 
be  had  from  the  following  confiderations.  I.  That 
there  were  no  lefs  than  163,300  men  employed  in  the 
work.  2.  That  notwithftanding  that  prodigious  num- 
ber of  hands,  it  took  up  feven  whole  years  in  build- 
mE-  3*  That  the  height  of  this  building  was  120 
cubits,  or  82  yards,  rather  more  than  lefs  ;  and  the 
courts  round  it  about  half  as  high.  4.  That  the 
front,  on  the  eaft  fide,  was  fuftained  by  ramparts  of 
fquare  ftone,  of  vaft  bulk,  and  built  up  from  the  val- 
ley below,  which  laft  was  300  cubits  high,  and  be- 
ing added  to  that  of  the  edifice  amounted  to  420 
cubits  ;  to  which,  if  we  add,  5.  The  height  of  the 
principal  tower  above  all  the  reft,  viz.  60,  will  bring  it 
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Jerufalem.  it  to  480  cubits,  which,  reckoning  at  two  feet  to  a 
v/  cubit,  will  amount  to  960  feet ;  but,  according  to  the 
length  of  that  meafure,  as  others  reckon  it,  viz.  at  two 
feet  and  an  half,  it  will  amount  to  1200  feet;  a  pro- 
digious height  this  from  the  ground,  and  fuch  as 
might  well  make  Jofephus  fay,  that  the  very  defign  of 
it  was  fufficient  to  have  turned  the  brain  of  any  but 
Solomon.  6.  Thefe  ramparts,  which  were  raifed  in 
this  manner,  to  fill  up  the  prodigious  chafm  made  by 
the  deep  valley  below,  and  to  make  the  area  of  a  fuf- 
ficient  breadth  and  length  for  the  edifice,  were  1000 
cubits  in  length  at  the  bottom,  and  800  at  the  top, 
and  the  breadth  of  them  100  more.  7.  The  huge 
buttreffes  which  fupported  the  ramparts  were  of  the 
fame  height,  fquare  at  the  top,  and  50  cubits  broad, 
and  jutted  out  150  cubits  at  the  bottom.  8.  The 
ftones,  of  which  they  were  built,  were,  according  to 
Jofephus,  40  cubits  long,  12  thick,  and  8  high,  all 
of  marble,  and  fo  exquifitely  joined,  that  they  feemed 
one  continued  piece,  or  rather  polifhed  rock.  9.  Ac- 
cording to  the  fame  Jewifh  hiftorian,  there  were  1453 
columns  of  Parian  marble,  and  twice  that  number  of 
pilafters ;  and  of  fuch  thicknefs,  that  three  men  could 
hardly  embrace  them,  and  their  height  and  capitals 
proportionable,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order.  But  it 
is  likely  Jofephus  hath  given  us  thefe  two  laft  articles 
from  the  temple  of  Herod,  there  being  nothing  like 
them  mentioned  by  the  facred  hiftorians,  but  a  great 
deal  about  the  prodigious  cedars  of  Lebanon  ufed  in 
that  noble  edifice,  the  excellent  workmanfhip  of  them 
adapted  to  their  feveral  ends  and  defigns,  together  with 
their  gildings  and  other  curious  ornaments.  The  on- 
ly thing  more  we  fhall  venture  to  add  is,  what  is  affirm- 
ed in  Scripture,  that  all  the  materials  of  this  flupendous 
fabric  were  finifhed  and  adapted  to  their  feveral  ends 
before  they  were  brought  to  Jerufalem,  that  is,  the 
ftones  in  their  quarries,  and  the  cedars  in  Lebanon  ;  fo 
that  there  was  no  noife  of  ax,  hammer,  or  any  tool, 
heard  in  the  rearing  of  it. 

At  prefent  Jerufalem  is  called  by  the  Turks  Cud- 
fembaric,  and  Coudfhertff ';  and  is  reduced  to  a  poor 
thinly  inhabited  town,  about  three  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence, fituated  on  a  rocky  mountain,  furrounded  on 
all  fides  except  the  north,  with  fteep  afcents  and  deep 
valleys ;  and  thefe  again  environed  with  other  hills, 
at  fome  diftance  from  them.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city  there  grow  fome  com,  vines,  olives,  &c. 
The  (lately  church  erected  by  the  emprefs  Helena,  on 
mount  Calvary,  is  ftill  (landing.  It  is  called  the  church 
of  the  fepidchre ;  and  is  kept  in  good  repair  by  the  gene- 
rous offerings  of  a  conflant  concourfe  of  pilgrims,  who 
annually  refort  to  it,  as  well  as  by  the  contributions  of  fe- 
veral Chriflian  princes.  The  walls  of  this  church  are  of 
(lone,  and  the  roof  of  cedar;  the  ea(l  end  inclofes  Mount 
Calvary,  and  the  weft  the  holy  fepulchre  :  the  former 
is  covered  with  a  noble  cupola,  open  at  top,  and  (up- 
ported  by  16  maffive  columns.  Over  the  high  altar, 
at  the  eaft  end,  is  another  (lately  dome.  The  nave  of 
the  church  conftitutes  the  choir ;  and  in  the  infide  ides 
are  (hown  the  places  where  the  mod  remarkable  circum- 
(lances  of  our  Saviour's  paffion  were  tranfa&ed,  toge- 
ther with  the  tombs  of  Godfrey  and  Baldwin,  the  two 
firft  Chriflian  kings  of  Jerufalem.  In  the  chapel  of  the 
crucifixion  is  (hown  the  very  hole  in  the  rock  in  which 
the  crofs  is  faid  to  have  b?en  fixed.     The  altar  in  this 
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chapel  hath  three  erodes  on  it ;  and  is  richly  adorned,  $erufcdc3$. 
particularly  with  four  lamps  of  immenfe  value  that 
hang  before  it,  and  are  kept  conftantly  burning.  At 
the  weft  end  is  that  of  the  fepulchre,  which  is  hewn  in 
that  form  out  of  the  folid  rock,  and  hath  a  fmall  dome 
fupported  by  pillars  of  porphyry.  The  cloifter  round 
the  fepulchre  is  divided  into  fundry  chapels  appropria- 
ted to  the  feveral  forts  of  Chriftians  who  refide  there  ;  as 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Maronites,  Jacobites,  Copts,  Abyf- 
fines,  Georgians,  Sec.  and  on  the  north-weft  fide  of  it 
are  the  apartments  of  the  Latins,  who  have  the  care  of 
the  church,  and  are  forced  to  refide  conftantly  in  it ; 
the  Turks  keeping  the  keys  of  it,  and  not  fuffering 
any  of  them  to  go  out,  but  obliging  them  to  receive 
their  provifions  in  at  a  wicket.  At  Eafter  there  are 
fome  grand  ceremonies  performed  in  the  church,  re- 
prefenting  cur  Lord's  paffion,  crucifixion,  death,  and 
refurrection,  at  which  a  vaft  concourfe  of  pilgrims  com- 
monly affift.  For  a  particular  account  of  them,  we  re- 
fer the  reader  to  Doctors  Shaw  and  Pococke. 

On  Mount  Moriah,  en  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  city, 
is  an  edifice  called  Solomon's  Temple,  (landing  on  or  near 
the  fame  fpot  as  the  ancient ;  but  when  or  by  whom  e- 
recled  is  uncertain.  In  the  midft  of  it  is  a  Turkifh 
mofque,  where  the  Jewifh  fanctum  fan<5torum  is  fuppo-. 
fed  to  have  (lood.  The  building,  which  Dr  Pocccke 
thinks  mud  have  been  formerly  a  Chriflian  church,  is 
held  in  the  utmoft  veneration  by  the  Turks. 

The  city  is  now  under  the  government  of  a  fangiac, 
who  refutes  in  a  houfe  faid  to  have  been  that  of  Pontius 
Pilate,  over-againft  the  caftle  of  Antonia  built  by  He- 
rod the  Great.  Many  of  the  churches  erected  in  me- 
mory of  fome  remarkable  gofpel-tranfaction,  have  been 
fince  converted  into  mofques  ;  into  fome  of  which  mo- 
ney will  procure  admittance,  but  not  into  others.  Both 
the  friars  and  other  Chriftians  are  kept  fo  poor  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  government,  that  the  chief  fupport  and 
trade  of  the  place  confifts  in  providing  ftrangers  with 
food  and  other  accommodations,  and  felling  them  beads, 
relics,  and  other  trinkets,  for  which  they  are  oblised  %o 
pay  confiderable  fums  to  the  fangiac,  as  well  as  to  his 
officers ;  and  thofe  are  feldom  fo  well  contented  with 
their  ufual  duties,  but  they  frequently  extort  fome  frefh 
ones,  efpecially  from  the  Francifcans,  whofe  convent  is 
the  common  receptacle  for  all  pilgrims,  and  for  which 
they  have  confiderable  allowances  from  the  pope,  and 
other  crowned  heads,  befides  the  prefents  which  ftran- 
gers generally  make  them  at  their  departure.The^  mod  re- 
markable antiquities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerufalem 
are,  1.  The  pools  of  Bethefda  and  Gihon  ;  the  former 
120  paces  long,  40  broad,  and  at  lead  eight  deep,  but 
now  without  water ;  and  the  old  arches,  which  it  ftill 
difcovers  at  the  weft  end,  are  quite  dammed  up :  the 
other,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  without  Beth- 
lehem-gate, is  a  very  (lately  relic,  106  paces  long,  and 
60  broad,  lined  with  a  wall  and  plafler,  and  ftill  well 
ftcred  with  water.  2.  The  tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
in  the  valley  of  Jehcfhaphat,  into  which  one  defcends 
by  a  magnificent  flight  of  47  (leps.  On  the  right  hand 
as  one  goes  down,  is  alfo  the  fepulchre  of  St  Ann  the 
mother,  and  on  the  left  that  of  Jofeph  the  hufband,  of 
the  virgin-mother  :  fome  add  likewife  that  of  Jehoiakim 
her  father.  In  all  thefe  are  ere&ed  altars  for  priefts  of 
all  forts  to  fay  mafs,  and  the  whole  is  cut  into  the  folid 
reck.     3.  The  tomb  of  king  Jehofnaphat,  cut  likewife 
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J&afaleti  into  the  rock  and  divided  into  feveral  apartments  ;  in 
,!  one  of  which  is  his  tomb,  which  is  adorned  with  a  ftate- 
x_ft"'uv  jy  ly  portico  and  entablature  over  it.  4.  That  common- 
ly called  Abfedom's  pillar  or  place,  as  being  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  be  that  which  he  is  faid  to  have  erected  in  his 
life-time  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  as  he  had  no  male- 
ilTue.  The  place,  however,  both  within  and  without, 
hath  more  the  refemblance  of  a  fepulchre  than  any  thing 
die :  though  we  do  not  read  that  he  was  buried  there, 
neither  do  the  people  here  affirm  that  he  was.  There  is 
a  great  heap  of  Hones  about  it,  which  is  continually  in- 
cieafing;  the  fuperftitiousjews  and  Turks  always  throw- 
ing fome  as  they  pafs,  in  token  of  their  abhorrence  of 
Abfalom's  unnatural  rebellion  againft  fo  good  and  ho- 
ly  a  parent.  The  ftructure  iii'elf  is  about  20  cubits 
fquare,  and  60  high,  rifing  in  a  lofty  fquare,  adorned 
'below  with  four  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  their 
capitals,  entablatures,  Sec.  to  each  front.  From  the 
height  of  20  to  40  cubits,  it  is  fomewhat  lefs,  and  quite 
plain,  excepting  a  fmall  fillet  at  the  upper  end ;  and  from 
40  to  the  top  it  changes  into  a  round,  which  grows  gradu- 
ally into  a  point,  the  whole  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock. 
There  is  a  room  within,  confiderably  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  ground  without,  on  the  fides  of  which  are 
niches  probably  to  receive  coffins.  5.  A  little  eaftward 
of  this  is  that  called  the  tomb  of  Zechariah,  the  fon  of  Ba- 
rachiah,  whom  the  Jews  flew  between  the  temple  and 
the  altar,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed.  This  fabric  is  all 
cut  out  of  the  natural  rock,  1 8  feet  high,  and  as  many 
fquare  ;  and  adorned  with  Ionic  columns  on  each  front, 
cut  out  likewife  of  the  fame  rock,  and  fupporting  a 
cornice.  The  whole  ends  in  a  pointed  top,  like  a  dia- 
mond. But  the  mod  curious,  grand,  and  elaborate 
pieces,  in  this  kind,  are  the  grotts  without  the  walls  of 
jerufalem,  ftyled  the  royal  fepulchres ;  but  of  what  kings 
is  not  agreed  on.  They  confift  of  a  great  number  of  a- 
partments,  fome  of  them  fpacious,  all  cut  out  of  the 
folid  marble  rock  ;  and  may  juftly  be  pronounced  a  roy- 
al work,  and  one  of  the  moft  noble,  furprifing  and  mag- 
nificent. .  For  a  particular  account  of  them  we  muft 
refer  the  reader,  for  want  of  room,  to  Pococke's  Tra- 
vels. In  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerufalem  is  a  fpot  of 
ground,  about  30  yards  long  and  t$  broad,  now  the 
burying-place  of  the  Armenians,  which  is  mown  as  the 
Aceldama,  or  Field  of  Blood,  formerly  the  Potter's 
Field,  and  fince  ftyled  Campo  Sanclo,  or  the  Holy  Field, 
purchafed  with  the  price  of  Judas's  treafon,  for  the  bu- 
rial of  ftrangers.  It  is  walled  round,  to  prevent  the 
Turks  abufmg  the  bones  of  Chriftians  ;  and  one  half  of 
it  is  taken  up"by  a  building  in  the  nature  of  a  charnel 
houfe.  Befides  the  above,  a  great  many  other  antiqui- 
ties in  the  city  and  its  environs  are  fhown  to  ftrangers; 
there  being  fcarce  any  place  or  tranfaction  mentioned 
either  in  the  Old  or  New  Teftament,  but  they  fhow  the 
very  fpot  of  ground  where  the  one  flood  and  the  other 
was  done  ;  not  only  here,  but  all  over  Judaea. 

JESI,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
church,  and  in  the  marca  or  march  of  Ancona,  with  a 
bifhop's  fee.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain,  near  a  river 
of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Long.  1 2.  20.  N.  Lat.  43.  50. 

JESSO,  Jedso,  or  Yadfo,,  a  large  ifland  of  Afia  to 
the  north  of  Niphon,  and  faid  to  be  governed  by  a  prince 
tributary  to  the  empire  of  Japan  ;  but  is  very  little 
known  to  the  Europeans,  fo  that  nothing  can  be  faid 
\vith  certainty  concerning  it. 


JESSES,  ribbonds  that  hang  down  from  garlands 
or  crowns  in  falconry  ;  alfo  fhort  ftraps  of  leather  fat 
tened  to  the  hawk's  legs,  and  fo  to  vervels. 

JESTING,  or  concifc  wit,  as  diftinguifhed  from 
continued  wit  or  humour,  lies  either  in  the  thought, 
or  the  language,  or  both.  In  the  firft  cafe  it  does 
not  depend  upon  any  particular  words  or  turn  of  the 
expreflion.  But  the  greateft  fund  of  j  efts  lies  in  the 
language,  i.  e.  in  tropes  or  verbal  figures ;  thofe 
afforded  by  tropes  confift  in  the  metaphorical  fenfe  of 
the  words,  and  thofe  of  verbal  figures  principally  turn 
upon  a  double  fenfe  of  the  fame  word,  or  a  fimilitude  of 
found  in  different  words.  The  third  kind  of  jokes,  which 
lie  both  in  the  fenfe  and  language,  arife  from  figures  of 
fentences,  where  the  figure  itfelf  confifts  in  the  fenfe, 
but  the  wit  turns  upon  the  choice  of  the  words. 

JESUITS,  or  the  Society  of  Jesus  ;  a  famous  reli- 
gious order  of  the  Romifh  church,  founded  by  Ignatius 
Loyola.  See  Ignatius. — The  plan  which  this  fana- 
tic formed  of  its  conftitution  and  laws  was  fuggefted, 
as  he  gave  out,  and  as  his  followers  ftill  teach,  by  the 
immediate  inspiration  of  heaven.  But  notwithftand- 
ing  this  high  pretention,  his  defign  met  at  firft  with 
violent  oppofition.  The  pope,  to  whom  Loyola  had 
applied  for  the  fanclion  of  his  authority  to  confirm  the 
inftitution,  referred  his  petition  to  a  committee  of  car- 
dinals. They  reprefented  the  eftablifhment  to  be  un- 
necessary as  well  as  dangerous,  and  Paul  refufed  to 
grant  his  approbation  of  it.  At  laft,  Loyola  removed 
all  his  fcruples  by  an  offer  which  it  was  impoffible  for 
any  pope  to  refill.  He  propofed,  that  befides  the 
three  vows  of  poverty,  of  chaftity,  and  of  monaftic 
obedience,  which  are  common  to  all  the  orders  of  re- 
gulars, the  members  of  his  fociety  fhould  take  a  fourth 
vow  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  binding  themfelves  to 
go  whitherfoever  he  fhould  command  for  the  fervice 
of  religion,  and  without  requiring  any  thing  from  the 
holy  fee  for  their  fupport.  At  a  time  when  the  papal 
authority  had  received  fuch  a  fhock  by  the  revolt  of  fo 
many  nations  from  the  Romifh  church  ;  at  a  time  when 
every  part  of  the  popifh  fyftem  was  attacked  with  fo 
much  violence  and  fuccefs,  the  acquifition  of  a  body 
of  men,  thus  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  fee  of  Rome, 
and  whom  it  might  fet  in  oppofition  to  all  its  enemies, 
was  an  object  of  the  higheft  confequence.  Paul  in- 
ftantly  perceiving  this,  confirmed  the  inftitution  of  the 
Jefuits  by  his  bull,  granted  the  moft  ample  privileges 
to  the  members  of  the  fociety,  and  appointed  Loyola 
to  be  the  firft  general  of  the  order.  The  event  hath 
fully  juftified  Paul's  difcernment,  in  expecting  fuch  be- 
neficial confequences  to  the  fee  of  Rome  from  this  in- 
ftitution. In  lefs  than  half  a  century,  the  fociety  ob- 
tained eftablifhments  in  every  country  that  adhered  to 
the  Roman-catholic  church ;  its  power  and  wealth  in- 
creafed  amazingly  ;  the  number  of  its  members  became 
great ;  their  character  as  well  as  accomplifhrnents  were 
ftill  greater  ;  and  the  Jefuits  were  celebrated  by  the 
friends  and  dreaded  by  the  enemies  of  the  Romifh  faith 
as  the  moft  able  and  enterprifing  order  in  the  church. 

The  conftitution  and  laws  of  the  fociety  were  per- 
fected by  Laynez  and  Aquaviva,  the  two  generals  who 
fucceeded  Loyola,  men  far  fuperior  to  their  mafter  m 
abilities  and  in  the  fcience  of  government.  They 
framed  that  fyftem  of  profound  and  artful  policy  which 
diftinguifhes  the  order.     The  large  infuiion  of  fanati- 
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cifm  mingled  with  its  regulation  fhould  be  imputed  to 
Loyola  its  founder.  Many  ci^cumftances  concurred 
in  giving  a  peculiarity  of  character  to  the  order  of 
Jefuits,  and  in  forming  the  members  of  it  not  only  to 
take  greater  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  than  any 
other  body  of  monks,  but  to  acquire  fuperior  influence 
in  the  conduct  of  them. 

The  primary  object  of  almoft  all  the  monaftie  orders 
is  to  feparate  men  from  the  world,  and  from  any  con- 
cern in  its  affairs.  In  the  folitude  and  filence  of  the 
cloifter,  the  monk  is  called  to  work  out  his  own  fal- 
vation  by  extraordinary  acts  of  mortification  and  pie- 
ty. He  is  dead  to  the  world,  and  ought  not  to  mingle 
in  its  tranfactions.  He  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  man- 
kind but  by  his  example  and  by  his  prayers.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Jefuits  are  taught  to  confider  themfelves 
as  formed  for  action.  They  are  chofen  foldiers,  bound 
to  exert  themfelves  continually  in  the  fervice  of  God, 
and  of  the  pope  his  vicar  on  earth.  Whatever  tends 
to  inftruct  the  ignorant,  whatever  can  be  of  ufe  to  re- 
claim or  to  oppofe  the  enemies  of  the  holy  fee,  is  their 
proper  object.  That  they  may  have  full  leifure  for 
this  active  fervice,  they  are  totally  exempted  from 
thofe  functions  the  performance  of  which  is  the  chief 
bufmefs  of  other  monks.  They  appear  in  no  procef- 
iions  ;  they  practice  no  rigorous  aufterities  ;  they  do 
not  confume  one  half  of  their  time  in  the  repetition 
of  tedious  offices :  but  they  are  required  to  attend  to 
all  the  tranfactions  of  the  world,  on  account  of  the 
influence  which  thefe  may  have  upon  religion ;  they 
are  directed  to  ftudy  the  difpoiitions  of  perfons  in 
high  rank,  and  to  cultivate  their  friendfhip  ;  and  by 
the  very  conftitution  as  well  as  genius  of  the  order,  a 
fpirit  of  action  and  intrigue  is  infufed  into  all  its 
members. 

As  the  object  of  the  fociety  of  Jefuits  differed  from 
that  of  the  other  monaftie  orders,  the  diverfity  was 
no  lefs  in  the  form  of  its  government.  The  other  or- 
ders are  to  be  confidered  as  voluntary  affociations,  in 
which  whatever  affects  the  whole  body  is  regulated  by 
the  common  fuffrage  of  all  its  members.  The  execu- 
tive power  is  vefted  in  the  perfons  placed  at  the  head 
of  each  convent  or  of  the  whole  fociety ;  the  legifla- 
tive  authority  refides  in  the  community.  Affairs  of 
moment,  relating  to  particular  convents,  are  determi- 
ned in  conventual  chapters  ;  fuch  as  refpect  the  whole 
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liften  to  his  injunctions  as  if  they  had  been  uttered  by  Jefuits. 
Chrift  himfelf.  Under  his  direction  they  were  to  be 
mere  paffive  inftruments,  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter,  or  like  dead  carcafes  incapable  of  refi  fiance. 
Such  a  Angular  form  of  policy  could  not  fail  to  imprefs 
its  character  on  all  the  members  of  the  order,  and  to 
give  a  peculiar  force  to  all  its  operations.  There  is 
not,  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  any  example  of  fuch 
a  perfect  defpotifm,  exerciled  not  over  monks  fhut  up 
in  the  cells  of  a  convent,  but  over  men  difperfed  among 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

As  the  conftitutions  of  the  order  veft  in  the  general 
fuch  abfolute  dominion  over  all  its  members,  they  care- 
fully provide  for  his  being  perfectly  informed  with  re- 
fpect to  the  character  and  abilities  of  his  fubjects. 
Every  novice  who  offers  himfelf  as  a  candidate  for  en- 
tering into  the  order,  is  obliged  to  manifeft  his  con- 
fcience  to  the  fuperior,  or  a  perfon  appointed  by  him  ; 
and  is  required  to  confefs  not  only  his  fins  and  defects, 
but  to  difcover  the  inclinations,  the  pafllons,  and  the 
bent  of  his  foul.  This  manifeftation  muft  be  renewed 
every  fix  months.  The  fociety,  not  fatisfied  with  pe- 
netrating in  this  manner  into  the  innermoft  receffes  of 
the  heart,  directs  each  member  to  obferve  the  Avords 
and  actions  of  the  novices :  they  are  conftituted  fpies 
upon  their  conduct,  and  are  bound  to  diiclofe  every 
thing  of  importance  concerning  them  to  the  fuperior. 
In  order  that  this  fcrutiny  into  their  character  may  be 
as  complete  as  poffible,  a  long  noviciate  muft  expire, 
during  which  they  pafs  through  the  feveral  gradations 
of  ranks  in  the  fociety  ;  and  they  muft  have  attained 
the  full  age  of  thirty-three  years  before  they  can  be 
admitted  to  take  the  final  vows,  by  which  they  become 
profeffed  members.  By  thefe  various  methods,  the  fupe- 
riors,  under  whofe  immediate  inflection  the  novices  are 
placed,  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  difpo- 
fitions  and  talents.  In  order  that  the  general,  who  is 
the  foul  that  animates  and  moves  the  whole  fociety, 
may  have  under  his  eye  every  thing  neceffary  to  inform 
or  direct  him,  the  provincials  and  heads  of  the  feveral 
houfes  are  obliged  to  tranfmit  to  him  regular  and  fre- 
quent reports  concerning  the  members  under  their  in- 
flection. In  thefe  they  defcend  into  minute  details 
with  refpect  to  the  character  of  each  perfon,  his  abi- 
lities natural  or  acquired,  his  temper,  his  experience 
in  affairs,  and  the  particular  department  for  which  he 
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Loyola,  full  of  the  ideas  of  implicit  obedience,  which 
he  had  derived  from  his  military  profeflion,  appointed 
that  the  government  of  his  order  fhould  be  purely  mo- 
narchial.  A  general,  chofen  for  life  by  deputies  from 
the  feveral  provinces,  poffeffed  power  that  was  fupreme 
and  independent,  extending  to  every  perfon  and  to 
every  cafe.  He,  by  his  fole  authority,  nominated 
provincials,  rectors,  and  every  other  officer  employed 
in  the  government  of  the  fociety,  and  could  remove 
them  at  pleafure.  In  him  was  vefted  the  fovereign 
adminiftration  of  the  revenues  and  funds  of  the  order. 
Every  member  belonging  to  it  was  at  his  difpefal ; 
and  by  his  uncontrollable  mandate  he  could  impofe  on 
them  any  tafk,  or  employ  them  in  what  fervice  foever 
he  pleafed.  To  his  commands  they  were  required  to 
yield  not  only  outward  obedience,  but  to  refign  up  to 
him  the  inclinations  of  their  own  wills  and  the  fenti- 
ments  of  their  own  understandings.     They  were  to 


digefted 
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ar- 


ranged, are  entered  into  rcgifters  kept  on  purpofe,  that 
the  general  may,  at  one  comprehenfive  view,  furvey 
the  ftate  of  the  fociety  in  every  corner  of  the  earth ; 
obferve  the  qualifications  and  talents  of  its  members  ; 
and  thus  choofe,  with  perfect  information,  the  inftru- 
ments which  his  abfolute  power  can  employ  in  any  fer- 
vice for  which  he  thinks  meet  to  deftine  them.  6 

As  it  was  the  profefled  intention  of  the    order  of  Progrefs  of 
Jefuits  to  labour  with  unwearied   zeal  in  promoting  tlle  power 
the  falvation  of  men,  this  engaged  them  of  courfe  in  and  ini;u" 
many   active  functions.     From  their    hrit   mititution,  order< 
they  confidered  the  education  of  youth  as  their  peculiar 
province  ;   they  aimed    at  being  fpiritual  guides  and 
confeffors  j  they  preached  frequently  in  order  to  in- 
ftruct the  people ;  they  fet  out  as  miffionaries  to  con- 
vert unbelieving  nations.     The  novelty  of  the  inftitu- 
tion,  as  well  as  the  Angularity  of  its  objects,  procured 
the  order  many  admirers  and  patrons*    The  governors 
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of  the  fociety  had  the  addrefs  to  avail  themfelvcs  of 
every  circumftance  in  its  favour;  and  in  a  fhort  time 
the  number   as  well  as    influence    of  its   members  in- 
creafed    wonderfully.      Before    the    expiration  of  the 
fixteenth  century,  the  Jefuits  had  obtained  the   chief 
direction  of  the  education  of  youth  in  every  catholic 
country  in  Europe.     They  had  become  the  confeffors 
of  almoft  all  its  monarchs  ;  a  function  of  no  fmall  im- 
portance in  any  reign,  but,  under  a  weak  prince,  fu- 
perior  even  to  that  of  minifter.     They  were  the  fpi- 
ritual  guides  of  almoft  every  pci-fon  eminent  for  rank 
or  power.     They  poiTefTed  the  higheft  degree  of  con- 
fidence and  intereft  with  the  papal  court,  as  the  moil 
•zealous  and  able  champions  for  its   authority.     The 
advantages  which  an  active  and  enterprifing  body  of 
men  might  derive  from  all  thefe  circumftances  are  ob- 
vious.    They  formed  the  minds  of  men  in  their  youth. 
They  retained  an  afcendant  over  them  in  their  advan- 
ced  years.     They  poffeffed,  at  different    periods,  the 
direction  of  the  moft  confiderable  courts  in  Europe. 
They  mingled  in  all  affairs.     They  took  part  in  every 
intrigue  and  revolution.     The   general,  by  means  of 
the  extenfive  intelligence  which  he  received,  could  re- 
gulate the  operations  of  the  order  with  the  moft  per- 
fect dilcernment ;  and,  by  means  of  his  abfolute  power, 
could  carry  them  on  with  the  utmoft  vigour  and  effect. 

Together  with  the  power  of  the  order,  its  wealth 
continued  to  incrcafe.  Various  expedients  were  devi- 
fed  for  eluding  the  obligation  of  the  vow  of  poverty. 
The  order  acquired  ample  pofieflions  in  every  catholic 
country  ;  and  by  the  number  as  well  as  magnificence 
of  its  public  buildings,  together  with  the  value  of  its 
property,  moveable  or  real,  it  vied  with  the  moft  opu- 
lent of  the  monaftic  fraternities.  Befides  the  fources 
of  wealth  common  to  all  the  regular  clergy,  die  Je- 
fuits pollened  one  which  was  peculiar  to  themfelvcs. 
Under  pretext  of  promoting  the  fuccefs  of  their  mil- 
lions, and  of  facilitating  the  fupport  of  their  miffiona- 
rics,  they  obtained  a  fpecial  licence  from  the  court  of 
Rome  to  trade  with  the  nations  which  they  laboured 
to  convert.  In  confequence  of  this,  they  engaged  in 
an  extenfive  and  lucrative  commerce  both  in  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies.  They  opened  warehouses  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  Europe,  in  which  they  vended  their  com- 
modities. Not  fatisfied  with  trade  alone,  they  imi- 
tated the  example  of  other  commercial  focieties,  and 
aimed  at  obtaining  fettlements.  They  acquired  pof- 
feffion  accordingly  of  a  large  and  fertile  province  in 
the  fouthern  continent  of  America,  and  reigned  as 
fovereigns  over  fome  hundred  thoufand  fubjects. 

Unhappily  for  mankind,  the  vaft  influence  which  the 
order  of  Jefuits  acquired  by  all  thefe  different  mean?, 
"  has  been  often  exerted  with  the  moft  pernicious  effect. 
Such  was  the  tendency  of  that  difcipline  obferved  by 
the  fociety  in  forming  its  members,  and  fuch  the  fun- 
damental maxims  in  its  conftitution,  that  every  Jefuit 
was  taught  to  regard  the  intereft  of  the  order  as  the  ca- 
pital object  to  which  every  consideration  was  to  be  fa- 
crificed.  This  fpirit  of  attachment  to  their  order,  the 
moft  ardent  perhaps  that  ever  influenced  any  body  of 
men,  is  the  characteriftic  principle  of  the  Jefuits,  and 
fcrves  as  a  key  to  the  genius  of  their  policy  as  well  as 
the  peculiarities  in  Aeir  fentiments  and  conduct. 

As  it  was  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  fo- 
c-ety  that  its  members  fhould  poffefs  an  afccndar.t  over 


perfons  in  high  rank  or  of  great  power ;  the  defire  of 
acquiring  and  preferving  fuch  a  direction  of  their  con-  v 
duct  with  greater  facility,  has  led  the  Jefuits  to  pro- 
pagate a  fyftem  of  relaxed  and  pliant  morality,  which 
accommodates  itfelf  to  the  paflions  of  men,  which  jus- 
tifies their  vices,  which  tolerates  their  imperfections, 
which  authorifes  almoft  every  action  that  the  moft  au- 
dacious or  crafty  politician  would  wiih  to  perpetrate. 

As  the  profperity  of  the  order  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  prefervation  of  the  papal  authority, 
the  Jefuits,  influenced  by  the  fame  principle  of  at- 
tachment to  the  interefts  of  their  fociety,  have  been 
the  moft  zealous  patrons  of  thofe  doctrines  which  tend 
to  exalt  ecclefiaftical  power  on  the  ruins  of  civil  govern- 
ment. They  have  attributed  to  the  court  of  Rome  a 
jurifdiction  as  extenfive  and  abfolute  as  was  claimed  by 
the  moft  prefumptuous  pontiffs  in  the  dark  ages.  They 
have  contended  for  the  entire  independence  of  ec- 
clefiaftics  en  the  civil  magiftrates.  They  have  publifh- 
ed  fuch  tenets  concerning  the  duty  of  oppofing  princes 
who  were  enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith,  as  countenan- 
ced the  moft  atrocious  crimes,  and  tended  to  diflblve 
all  the  ties  which  connect  fubjects  with  their  rulers. 

As  the  order  derived  both  reputation  and  authority 
from  the  zeal  with  which  it  flood  forth  in  defence  of 
the  Romifli  church  againft  the  attacks  of  the  reformers, 
its  members,  proud  of  this  diftinction,  have  confidered 
it  as  their  peculiar  function  to  combat  the  opinions  and 
to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  Proteftants.  They  have 
made  ufe  of  every  art,  and  have  employed  every  wea- 
pon againft  them.  They  have  fet  themfelves  in  oppo- 
sition to  every  gentle  or  tolerating  meafure  in  their  fa- 
vour. They  have  inceffantly  ftirred  up  againft  them 
all  the  rage  of  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  perfecution. 

Monks  of  other  denominations  have  indeed  ventu- 
red to  teach  the  fame  pernicious  doctrines,  and  have 
held  opinions  equally  inconfiftent  with  the  order  and 
happinefs  of  civil  fociety.  But  they,  from  reafons 
which  are  obvious,  have  either  delivered  fuch  opinions 
with  greater  referve,  or  have  propagated  them  with 
lefs  fuccefs.  Whoever  recollects  the  events  which  have 
happened  in  Europe  during  two  centuries,  will  find 
that  the  Jefuits  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  refponfible 
for  moft  of  the  pernicious  effects  ariling  from  that 
corrupt  and  dangerous  cafuiftry,  from  thofe  extrava- 
gant tenets  concerning  ecclefiaftical  power,  and  from 
that  intolerant  fpirit,  which  have  been  the  difgrace  of 
the  church  of  Rome  throughout  that  period,  and 
which  have  brought  fo  many  calamities  upon  civil  fo- 
ciety. 

But>  amidft  many  bad  confequences  flowing  from 
the  inftitution  of  this  order,  mankind,  it  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged, have  derived  from  it  fome  confiderable 
advantages.  As  the  Jefuits  made  the  education  of 
youth  one  of  their  capital  objects,  and  as  their  firft 
attempts  to  eftablilh  colleges  for  the  reception  of  ftu- 
dents  were  violently  oppofed  by  the  univerfities  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  it  became  neceffary  for  them,  as  the 
moft  effectual  method  of  acquiring  the  public  favour, 
to  furpafs  their  rivals  in  fcience  and  induftry.  This 
prompted  them  to  cultivate  the  ftudy  of  ancient  lite- 
rature with  extraordinary  ardour.  This  put  them  up- 
on various  methods  for  facilitating  the  instruction  of 
youth  ;  and,  by  the  improvements  which  they  made 
in  it,  they  have  contributed  fo  much  towards  the  pro- 
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Jefuit*  grefs  of  polite  learning,  that  on  this  account  they  have 
merited  well  of  fociety.  Nor  has  the  order  of  Jefuits 
been  fuccefsful  only  in  teaching  the  elements  of  lite- 
rature ;  it  has  produced  likewife  eminent  matters  in 
many  branches  of  fcience,  and  can  alone  boall  of  a 
greater  number  of  ingenious  authors  than  all  the  other 
religious  fraternities  taken  together. 

But  it  is  in  the  now  world  that  the  jefuits  have  ex- 
hibited the  moll  wonderful  difplay  of  their  abilities, 
and  have  contributed  more  effectually  to  the  benefit  of 
the  human  jfpecies.  The  conquerors  of  that  unfortu- 
nate quarter  of  the  globe  had  nothing  in  view  but  to 
plunder,  to  enflave,  and  to  exterminate  its  inhabitants. 
The  Jefuits  alone  have  made  humanity  the  object  of 
Settlement  their  fettling  there.  About  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
in  Para-  century,  they  obtained  admiffion  into  the  fertile  pro- 
miay.  viace  of  Paraguay,  which  Stretches  acrofs  the  fouth- 

ern  continent  of  America,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
mountains  of  Potofi  to  the  confines  of  the  Spaniili 
and  Portuguefe  fettlements  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
de  la  Plata.  They  found  the  inhabitants  in  a  ftate 
little  different  from  that  which  takes  place  among  men 
when  they  firJt  begin  to  unite  together  ;  ftrangers  to 
the  arts,  fubiifting  precariously  by  hunting  or  filhing, 
and  hardly  acquainted  with  the  firft  principles  of  lub- 
r.rdination  and  government.  The  Jefuits  fet  them- 
feives  to  initruct  and  to  civilize  thefe  favages.  They 
taught  them  to  cultivate  the  ground,  to  rear  tame  ani- 
mals, and  to  build  houfes.  They  brought  them  to 
live  together  in  villages.  They  trained  them  to  arts 
and  manufactures.  They  made  them  tafte  the  tweets 
of  fociety,  and  accuftomed  them  to  the  bleffmgs  of  fe- 
curity  and  order.  Thefe  people  became  the  Subjects 
of  their  benefactors,  who  have  governed  them  with  a 
tender  attention,  refembiing  that  with  which  a  father 
direifts  his  childrem.  Refpecred  and  beloved  almoft  to 
adoration,  a  few  Jefuits  presided  over  fome  hundred 
thcufand  Indians.  They  maintained  a  perfeel  equa- 
lity among  all  the  members  of  the  community.  Each 
of  them  was  obliged  to  labour,  not  for  himfelf  alcne, 
but  for  the  public.  The  produce  of  their  fields,  to- 
gether with  the  fruits  of  their  induftry  of  every  fpe- 
cies,  were  depofited  in  common  ftcre-houfes,  from  which 
each  individual  received  every  thing  neceifary  for  the 
fup-  ly  of  his  wants.  By  this  institution,  almoft  all 
the  paffions  which  di  Slurb  the  peace  of  fociety,  and 
render  the  members  of  it  unhappy,  were  extinguished. 
A  few  magiftrates,  chofen  by  the  Indians  themfelvos, 
watched  over  the  public  tranquillity,  and  fecured  obe- 
dience to  the  laws.  The  Sanguinary  punifhments  fre- 
quent under  other  governments  were  unknown.  An 
admonition  from  a  Jefuit,  a  flight  mark  of  infamy,  or, 
on  fome  Angular  occafion,  a  few  lafhes  with  a  whip, 
were  fufficient  to  maintain  good  order  among  thefe  in- 
nocent and  happy  people. 

But   even  in  this  meitorious    effort  of  the  jefuits 
for  the  good   of  mankind,    the  genius  and   fpirit  of 
their  order  have  mingled  and  are  discernible.     They 
plainly  aimed  at  eftabliihina;  in  Paraguay  an  indepen- 
dent empire,  Subject   to  the  fociety  alone,  and  which, 
l>y  the  Superior  excellence  of  its  conititution  and  po- 
lice, could  fcarcely  have  failed  to  extend  its  dominion 
over   all   the   fouthem  continent    of  America.     With 
"this  view,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  or  Pcrtu- 
guefe  in  the  adjacent  fettlements  from  acquiring  any 
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dangerous  influence  over  the  people  within  the  limits  ^  Jef< 
of  the  province  fubject  to  the  fociety,  the  Jefuits  en- 
deavoured to  infpire  the  Indians  with  hatred  and  con- 
tempt of  thefe  nations.     They  cut  off  all  intercourfe 
between  their  fubjects  and  the  Spanifh  or  Portuguefe 
fettlements.     They    prohibited  any   private  trader  of 
either  nation  from  entering  their  territories.     When 
they  were  obliged  to  admit  any  perfon  in  a  public  cha- 
racter from  the  neighbouring  governments,  they  did 
not  permit  him  to  have  any  converfation  with  their 
Subjects ;  and  no  Indian  was  allowed  even  to  enter  the 
houfe  where  thefe  ftrangers  refided  unlefs  in  the   pre- 
fence  of  a  Jefuit.     In  order  to  render  any  communi- 
cation between  them  as  difficult  as  poffible,  they  in- 
duftrioufly  avoided  giving  the   Indians  any  knowledge 
of  the  Spanifh  cr  of  any  other  European  language ; 
but  encouraged  the    different  tribes  which    they  had 
civilized    to    acquire  a    certain  dialect  of  the  Indian 
tongue,  and  laboured  to  make  that  the  univerfal  lan- 
guage throughout  their  dominions.     As  all  thefe  pre- 
cautions, without  military  force,  would  have  been  insuf- 
ficient to  have  rendered  their  empire  fecure  and  per-, 
manent,  they  inilru&ed  their  fubjects  in  the  European 
arts  of  war.     They  formed  them  into  bodies  of  cavalry 
and  infantry,  completely  armed  and  regularly  discipli- 
ned.    They  provided  a  great  train  of  artillery,  as  well 
as  magazines  Stored  with  all  the  implements  of  war, 
Thus  they  eftablifhed  an  army  So  numerous  and  wellr 
appointed,  as  to  be  formidable  in  a  country  where  a 
few  fickly  and  ill-difciplined  battalions   compofed  all 
the  military  force  kept  on  foot  by  the  Spaniards  or 
Portuguefe 
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Such  were  the  laws,  the  policy,  and  the  genius  of  Downfal 
this  formidable  "order  ;  of  which,  however,  a  perfect  of  the  ord<r 
know  ledge  has  only  been  attainable  of  late.  Europe  in  Europe, 
had  obferved,  for  two  centuries,  the  ambition  and 
power  of  the  order.  But  while  it  felt  many  fatal  ef- 
fects of  thefe,  it  could  not  fully  difcern  the  caufes  to 
which  they  were  to  be  imputed.  It  was  unacquainted 
with  many  of  the  Angular  regulations  in  the  political 
conititution  or  government  of  the  jefuits,  which  form- 
ed the  enterprifmg  fpirit  of  intrigue  diat  distinguish- 
ed its  members,  and  elevated  the  body  itielf  to  Such  a 
height  of  poAver.  It  was  a  fundamental  maxim  with 
the  Jefuits,  from  their  firft  institution,  not  to  publish 
the  rules  of  their  order.  Thefe  they  kept  concealed 
as  an  impenetrable  myitery.  They  never  communi- 
cated them  to  ftrangers,  nor  even  to  the  greater  part 
of  their  own  members.  They  refufed  to  produce  them 
when  required  by  courts  of  juftice  ;  and,  by  a  Strange 
folecifm  in  policy,  the  civil  power  in  different  countries 
authorised  or  connived  at  the  establishment  of  an  order 
of  men,  whole  constitution  and  laws  were  concealed 
with  a  folicitude  which  alone  was  a  good  real'on  for 
having  excluded  them.  During  the  profecutions  late- 
ly carried  on  againit  them  in  Portugal  and  France, 
the  Jefuits  have  been  So  inconnderate  as  to  produce 
the  myfterious  volumes  of  their  inltitute.  '  By  the  aid 
of  thefe  authentic  records,  the  principles  of  their  go- 
vernment may  be  delineated}  and  the  fources  of  their 
power  investigated  with  a  degree  of  certa'nty  and 
precision  which,  previous  to  that  event,  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  attain. 

The   pernicious   effects,  however,  of  the   fpirit  and 
constitution  of  this  order,  rendered  it  early  obnoxious 
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to  feme  of  the  principal  powers  in  Europe,  and  gra- 
dually brought  on  its  downfal.  The  emperor  Charles  V. 
faw  it  expedient  to  check  its  progrefs  in  his  domi- 
nions ;  it  was  expelled  England,  by  proclamation 
2  James  I.  in  1 604 ;  Venice,  in  1 606 ;  Portugal,  in 
1759;  France,  in  1764;  Spain  and  Sicily,  in  1767; 
and  totally  fuppreiled  and  abolifhed  by  the  late  Pope 
Clement  XIV.  in  1773. 

JESUITS  bark.     See  the  article  Cinchona. 

The  account  there  given  being,  however,  fomewhat 
defective  and  indittinct  in  regard  both  to  the  enume- 
ration of  the  fpecies  and  the  botanical  diftinctions,  it 
has  been  thought  proper  to  fupply  thofe  defects  in 
this  place  by  the  following  more  particular  defcriptions 
and  additional  notices  concerning  an  article  of  fo  great 
importance  in  the  materia  medica. 

"  1.  Cinchona  officinalis  (Quinquina  Condam. 
Atla  Gallic.  1738),  Peruvian-Bark  Tree  The  cha- 
racters are  as  follows. 

"  Cal.  Perianthium  monophyllum,  fuperum,  quinque- 
fidum,  minimum,  perfiftens.  Cor.  monopetala,  infundi- 
buliformis  ;  tubus  cylindricus,  longus;  limbus  patulus, 
quinquefidus,  acutus.  Stam.  Filamenta  quinque,  mini- 
ma; anthers  oblongae,  intra  faucem  corollse.  Pifl.  Ger- 
men  fubrotundum,  inferum  ;  ftylus  longitudine  corollae, 
ftigma  crafliufculum,  obiongum,  fimplex.  Per.  Capfula 
fubrotunda  ;  calyce  coronata,  bilocularis,  a  bafi  verfus 
apicem  bifariam  dehifcens.  Sem.  plurima,  oblonga, 
comprefTa,  marginata.  Obferv.  Flos  interdum  demit 
quintam  partem  numeri  in  fmgulis  partibus." 

In  Vol.  XL.  of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  p.  81.  N°  446. 
there  is  an  account  of  the  Jefuits-bark  tree  of  Peru 
by  Mr  William  Arrot. — M.  de  la  Condamine  after- 
wards gave  a  more  particular  and  fcientific  account  of 
this  tree :  fince  which,  fpecimens  of  the  fructification 
have  been  fent  to  Europe  ;  and  Dr  Pulteney  has  given 
an  excellent  figure  in  his  inaugural  diiTertation  De  Cor- 
iice  Peruviano  in  1764,  from  which  our  figure  is  copied. 

The  properties  and  preparations  of  the  Peruvian  bark 
have  been  already  fufficicntly  detailed  under  the  article 
Cinchona.  We  fhall  here  add  the  following  notice  of 
a  new  preparation  of  this  bark  recommended  by  M. 
Lunel.  He  directs  to  "  boil  fix  grains  of  fait  of  tartar 
with  an  ounce  of  bark  in  a  pint  of  water ;  and,  after 
filteiimg  the  decoction,  another  pint  of  water  is  to  be 
boiled  with  the  fame  quantity  of  fait  and  the  remain- 
ing bark.  In  this  way  no  bitternefs  remains  ;  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  ftrength  of  the  bark  appears  to  be 
completely  exhaufted,  as  alcohol  only  extracted  two 
grains  of  refin  from  it." 

2.  Cinchona  Carib&a  feu  Jamaicf.nsis.  Of  this 
bark  Dr  Wright  has  given  an  accurate  description 
with  an  elegant  engraving  in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxvii. 
p.  504,  from  which  we  fhall  extract  the  botanic  charac- 
ters fo  as  to  diftinguifh  it  from  other  fpecies. 

"  Fol.  cvata,  integerrima,  acuta,  enervia,  oppofita. 
Flor.  fmguiares,  axillares.  Cal.  Perianthium  monophyl- 
lum, quinquefidum,  minimum,  perfiftens,  campanula- 
turn,  obfolctiifimi,  quinquedentatum.  Cor.  monope- 
tala, infundibuliformis ;  tubus  cylindraceus,  longiffi- 
rous  ;  limbus  quinquepartitus,  tubo  aequaiis  ;  laciniis 
ovatis,  oblongis,  refiexis,  quandoque  pendulis.  Stam. 
Filamenta  quinque,  filiformia,  erecta  e  medio  tubi,  lon- 
gitudine corollae ;  antheras  longiffimas,  obtufce,  erectas 
fupra  baiin  exteriorem,  aflixos  in  fauce  corollae.     Cap/. 


bipartibilis,  in  duas  partes  diifepimento  parallelo,  late- 
re inferiore  dehifcens.  Sem.  plurima,  comprefTa,  mar- 
ginata, oblonga." 

Dr  Wright  at  firft  found  this  tree  of  a  fmall  fize  ; 
fince  which  he  difcovered  it  50  feet  high,  and  of  a  pro- 
portional thicknefs. 

The  bark  from  the  larger  trunk  is  very  fibrous  and 
woody;  that  from  the  limbs  and  roots,  when  dry,  breaks 
fhort  off,  and  powders  eafier  than  the  Peruvian  bark. 
The  Jefuits  bark  of  Jamaica  is  one  of  the  moft  agree- 
able bitters  ;  and  infufed  in  wine  or  fpirits  with  a  little 
lemon  peel,  makes  a  rich  and  elegant  tincture. 

In  the  north  fide  of  Jamaica,  where  this  bark  is  pro- 
duced in  the  greateft  perfection,  it  is  held  in  high 
efteem,  and  anfwers  every  purpofe  of  the  Jefuits  bark. 
It  fits  eafy  on  the  ftomach,  and  never  occafions  vo- 
miting nor  naufea,  but  checks  them  in  remitting  fe- 
vers, or  where  the  ftomach  is  weak  or  difordered. 

3.  Cinchona  Triflora  :  "  Foliis  oppofitis,  ovatis,  acu- 
tis,  integerrimis,  petiolatis;  Floribus  tribus,  axillaribus." 

The  leaves  are  like  the  Cinchona  Caribsea,  but  lar- 
ger. The  flowers  three  in  number  from  the  axillae  of 
the  leaves,  and  of  a  fine  red  colour.  The  lacinias  are 
reflected.  The  feed-veffels  are  larger  than  any  of  the 
other  fpecies  we  have  yet  feen. 

Mr  Roberts  difcovered  this  bark  tree  about  the  year 
1 78 1,  but  found  it  no  where  elfe  than  in  that  diftrict 
of  Jamaica  called  Manchioneel.  It  grows  by  the  fide 
of  a  fmall  rapid  river  near  the  Bath,  and  is  about  35 
feet  high,  but  not  thick  in  proportion. 

Towards  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  the  bark  is  rough 
and  furrowed ;  but  higher  up  it  is  fmooth,  and  has 
much  the  appearance  of  the  Peruvian  bark.  It  is  thin- 
ner, more  fibrous,  and  redder,  than  either  the  Peruvian 
or  the  Jamaica  bark  already  mentioned.  When  pow- 
dered, it  is  of  a  cinnamon  colour,  inclining  more  to  red. 
The  tafte  is  mufty,  bitter,  and  aftringent.  It  yields  its 
qualities  either  infufed  in  wine  or  fpirits,  but  with 
fome  difficulty  to  cold  infufion  by  water. 

Trials  have  been  made  with  this  bark  in  the  cure  of 
fevers,  and  in  feveral  with  fuccefs.  But  few  people 
could  bear  more  than  20  grains,  and  even  that  quantity 
fometimes  occafioned  fo  diftreffing  a  ficknefs  and  nau- 
fea that  its  exhibition  has  been  in  general  left  off. 

4.  Cinchona  Floribunda,   (Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lxxiv. 

tab.  19.  page  452.),  St  Lucia-Bark  Tree.     "  Cinchona 

Jloribus    panniculatts,  glabris ;  laciniis   linearibus,  tubo 

longioribus  ;  ftaminis  exfertis  ;  foliis  ellipticis,  glabris." 

The  fpecimen  of  this  bark  we  have  examined  was 
externally  fmooth ;  it  was  thin,  and  very  fibrous.  Its 
tafte  was  a  moft  naufeous  bitter,  that  lafted  long  in  the 
mouth ;  its  aftringent  quality  was  more  than  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark. 

This  bark  is  violently  emetic  when  frefh  ;  but  on 
long  keeping,  it  lofes  this  quality  in  part  only,  as  no 
more  than  20  grains  can  be  ventured  on,  and  its  re- 
petition at  feveral  hours  diftance. 

Intermitting  and  remitting  fevers  have  been  cured 
by  this  bark,  after  refifting  the  ufe  of  the  Peruvian 
bark.  But  it  is  probable  that  in  thofe  cafes  the  cure 
was  effected  more  from  its  emetic  powers  than  by  its 
tonic  virtues.  At  prefent,  however,  it  has  gone  into 
difufe,  except  perhaps  in  the  iflands  where  it  grows, 
or  where  the  Peruvian  bark  has  either  failed,  or  can- 
not eafily  be  got  to  hand. 
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5.  Cinchona  Brachycarpa  :  u  Foliis  ellipticis,  rigi- 
dis,  obtiifis,  glabris  ;  Flor'ibus  panniculatis,  glabris  ; 
Capfulis  ovatis,  coftatis. 

Mr  John  Lindfay  furgeon,  Weftmoreland,  Jamaica, 
an  expert  and  diligent  botanift,  difcovered  this  fpecies 
about  the  year  1785.  It  grew  on  the  fide  of  a  fteep 
hill  or  eminence  running  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  the 
tree  was  only  about  eight  or  ten  feet  high. 

The  leaves  in  a  recent  ftate  were  oval,  mining,  and 
rigid  ;  the  fprig  dries  with  great  difficulty,  and  tarns  to 
a  rufty  brown.  The  fpike  has  many  white  flowers,  fi- 
milar  in  figure  to  thofe  of  the  St  Lucia  bark  tree.  The 
feed-veffels  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  Peruvian.  The 
feeds  are  fmall  and  fcaly.  The  trunks  of  this  fmall  tree 
are  much  furrowed ;  the  cuticle  very  thick  ;  the  bark 
farther  up,  fmooth  and  brown  ;  that  of  the  infide  is  of 
the  colour  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  but  more  fibrous.  It 
has  no  aroma  ;  and  is  lefs  bitter,  but  more  aftringent, 
than  the  cinchona  officinalis. 

Mr  Lindfay  has  made  trial  of  this  bark  in  the  cure 
of  intermitting  and  remitting  fevers  with  fuccefs.  He 
finds  that  the  ftomach  will  bear  25  or  30  grains  very  well. 
He  has  ufed  it  alfo  in  tincture  and  decoction,  in  various 
cafes  of  dyfpepfia,  with  advantage.  On  the  whole,  were 
this  bark  to  be  had  in  fufficient  quantity,  it  promifes  to 
be  an  ufeful  fuccedaneum  to  the  Peruvian  bark. 

6.  Cinchona  Angustifolia  :  "  Flor'ibus  panniculatis 
glabris  ;  Capfulis  oblongis  pentagonis  ;  FoTiis  linearibus 
lanceolatis."  (Vide  Act.  Stockholm,  vol.  viii.  1787,  p.  117. 
Tab.  3.) 

7.  Cinchona  Montana.  This  fpecies,  which  is 
a  native  of  Gaudaloupe  and  Martinico,  was  firft 
defcribed  by  M.  Mallet,  in  the  Journal  de  Phyjique 
for  March  1 7  8 1 ,  under  the  name  of  Quinquina  Piton  ; 
and  is  faid  to  have  been  employed  by  the  author  with 
the  happieft  effects,  in  intermittent  fevers,  even  af- 
ter the  Peruvian  bark  had  failed. — It  has  fince  been 
fcientifically  defcribed,  and  a  figure  of  it  given  by 
M.  Badier  in  the  Journal  de  Phyfique,  Feb.  1789,  under 
the  name  of "  Cinchona  Montana,  foliis  ovatis  utrinque 
glabris,  ftipulis  bafi  connato-vaginantibus,  corymbo  ter- 
minali,  corollis  glabris."  It  is  defcribed  as  a  very  beau- 
tiful tree,  growing  more  than  40  feet  high,  and  having 
a  large  regular  head  of  branches  with  a  thick  foliage. 
The  bark,  when  the  epidermis  is  removed,  is  of  a  grey- 
brown  colour,  and  its  tafte  very  bitter.  It  would  feem 
to  contain  no  refm,  all  its  extract  being  foluble  in  water. 
It  is  however  reprefented  as  a  very  quick  and  powerful 
febrifuge,  as  we  have  already  noticed  ;  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  poffeffes  an  emetic  and  cathartic  property.  To 
thefe  poffibly  its  effect  on  fever  may  be  in  part  ow'ng  ; 
though  whether  its  evacuating  qualities  will  admit  of  its 
ever  becoming  a  good  fubftitute  for  the  officinalis,  or 
whether  it  poffeffes  any  tonic  power,  remains  yet  to  be 
determined. 

8.  Cinchona  Spikosa ;  thus  defcribed  in  the  Journal 
de  Phyjique  for  October  1790.  "  Foliis  minimis  fubro- 
tundis,  pedunculis  unifloris,  corollis  glabris  quadrifidis 
tetrandris,  feminibus  fubmarginatis."  It  is  a  native 
of  St  Domingo.  The  flowers  are  like  thofe  of  the  Ca- 
ribaea,  but  fmaller  by  a  half.  It  is  but  a  fhrubby  plant, 
not  exceeding  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height.  The  leaves 
^ire  fmall  and  very  glabrous,  and  the  branches  termina- 
ted by  a  fpine.     The  peculiar  properties  of  this  bark,  or 


its  comparative  efficacy  as  a  medicine,  have  not  yet  been 
afcertained. 

9,  10.  In  the  Manuel  des  Vegctaux  by  M.  de  St  Ger- 
main, we  find  two  fpecies  mentioned  under  the  names  of 
Cinchona  Antillana  and  Cinchona  Hsrbacea  ;  but  as  no  de- 
fcriptionsare  added,  we  canfay  nothing  concerning  them. 
11.  A  bark  under  the  name  of  Angustura  Bark 
has  lately  been  introduced  into  practice  as  a  fubftitute 
for  the  Peruvian  bark.  See  London  Medical  Journal, 
vol.  x.  page  1 54. 

This  bark  is  of  much  the  fame  colour  and  thicknefs  as 
the  canella  aromatica,  and  powders  very  freely.  It  has  a 
good  deal  of  the  aromatic  tafte  joined  to  bittemefs  and 
aftringency  ;  and  has  been  fuppofed  a  true  fpecies  of  c;n- 
chona,  different  from  the  blancha  or  white  fort  mentioned 
by  Mr  William  Arrot  in  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  xl.  n°  446.  Mi- 
Bruce,  however,  is  faid  to  have  pronounced  it  to  be  the 
bark  of  the  Brucea  antidyftnterica  ;  to  which  indeed  the 
refemblance  is  very  coniiderable  in  its  effects. 

The  Anguftura  bark  was  fuppofed  at  firft  to  be  the 
production  of  a  tree  growing  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  ; 
but  is  now  found  to  come  from  the  Spanifh  Main.  Ac- 
cording to  Experiments  and  Obferva/ions  on  the  Anguftura 
bark,  by  Auguftus  Everard  Brande,  juft  publilked,  it  is 
faid  to  excel  the  Peruvian  bark  in  fome  of  its  properties, 
and  in  other  difeafes  to  have  different  qualities.  It  is  a 
powerful  bitter,  joined  with  an  aroma  not  more  pungent 
than  the  cafcarilla,  having  a  portion  of  pure  oil  which 
approaches  in  its  nature  to  camphor.  It  differs  from 
the  Peruvian  bark,  by  poffeffmg  a  narcotic  principle  ; 
and  feems  more  powerful  than  it  both  as  a  tonic  and  an 
antifeptic.  Various  experiments  on  the  antifeptic  power 
of  different  fubftances  are  related,  in  which  the  columbo 
feems  the  leaft  efficacious,  and  the  Anguftura  bark  to 
claim  the  higheft  rank.  The  following  is  given  as  the 
beft  mode  of  preparing  the  extract. 

"  The  quantity  of  extract  obtained  by  the  following 
method  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  by  boiling,  but  it  ap- 
pears altogether  the  beft.  Four  ounces  of  powdered 
Anguftura  bark  were  put  into  a  flannel  bag  of  a  coni- 
cal fhape  :  a  fufficiency  of  boiling  water  was  then 
poured  upon  it,  and  this  repeated  till  the  filtering  li- 
quor had  but  little  tafte  or  colour.  On  evaporation  by 
a  gentle  heat,  there  remained  13  drams  and  one  fcruple 
of  an  extract,  poffeffmg  the  full  flavour  of  the  bark,  and 
which  contained  two  drams  of  refmous  matter." 

Half  a  pound  of  bruifed  Anguftura  bark  was  put 
into  a  ftill  with  a  gallon  of  water,  and  two  quarts  drawn 
off.  This  diftilled  water  has  a  very  Angular  flavour, 
perhaps  fomething  like  ftrong  parfley  water.  A  white 
effential  oil  fwam  on  the  furface,  but  in  too  fmall  a 
quantity  for  feparation  or  afcertaining  its  weight.  This 
poffeffes  the  full  fmell  of  the  bark,  and  is  acrid  to  the 
tafte,  leaving  a  glow  in  the  mouth  like  camphire.  From 
fix  pounds  of  this  bark,  it  is  faid,  only  two  fcruples  of 
effential  oil  have  been  obtained  by  diftillation. — The 
tincture  feems  alfo  an  ufeful  preparation,  but  the  refill 
in  its  pure  ftate  appears  acrid  and  ftimulating. 

In  Mr  Brande's  practice  this  bark  feems  to  have  ex- 
celled the  Peruvian  in  curing  intermittents  :  Dr  Penr- 
fon,  however,  found  that  it  was  fcarcely  fuperior  in  any 
inftance,  and  fometimes  not  equal  ;  but  in  low  fevers, 
and  putrid  fevers,  it  feemed  fuperior.  In  the  headach, 
attended  with  fever,  but  arifing  from  the  ftomach,  Mr 
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Jefus  Brande  found  it  ufeful ;  and  in  dyfentery  and  dyfpepfia 
<"*>"*t'.     it  has  been  of  great  fervice. 

JESUS  the  Son  of  SrRACH,  a  native  of  Jerufalem,  com- 
poled,  about  200  B.  C.  the  book  of  Ecclefiafticus,  called 
by  the  Greeks  n*/«p=T©«-,  "replenifhed with  virtue;"  who 
alfo  quote  it  under  the  title  of  the  IVifdom  of  Solomon  the 
fon  of  Sirach.  His  grandfon,  who  was  alfo  of  the  fame 
name,  and  a  native  of  Jerufalem,  tranflated  it  from  the 
Hebrew  into  Greek  about  121  B.  C.  We  have  this 
Greek  veriion,  but  the  Hebrew  text  is  loft. 

Jesus  Christ,  the  fon  of  God,  and  Saviour  of  man- 
kind, defended  from  heaven,  and  took  upon  him  the 
human  nature  in  Judaea,  towards  the  conciufion  of  the 
reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  king  of  that  country.  The 
place  of  his  birch  was  Bethlehem,  a  flourilhing  city  of 
Judah  ;  but  the  year  in  which  he  was  born  is  not  pre- 
cifely  afcertained.  The  moil:  general  opinion  is,  that  it 
happened  about  the  year  of  Rome  748  or  749,  and  about 
1 8  months  before  the  death  of  Herod.  Four  infpired 
writers  have  tranfmitted  to  us  an  account  of  the  life  of 
Jefus  Chrift.  They  mention  particularly  his  birth,  line- 
age, family,  and  parents  ;  but  fay  very  little  concerning 
his  infancy  and  earlier  youth.  Herod  being  informed 
that  the  Melnah,  or  king  of  the  Jews,  fo  much  fpoken  of 
by  the  prophets,  was  now  born,  being  afraid  that  his 
kingdom  ihould  now  be  taken  away,  contrived  how  to 
destroy  his  fuppofed  riv>d  :  but  Chrift,  being  carried, 
while  very  young,  into  Egypt,  efcaped  the  cruelty  of 
the  tyrant  ;  who,  being  determined  to  make  fure  work, 
made  a  general  maffacre  of  the  infants  about  Bethlehem, 
from  the  age  01  two  years  and  under. 

After  the  death  of  Herod,  our  Saviour  was  brought 
back  to  Judcea  ;  but  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  what 
his  employment  was  during  the  interval  between  his  re- 
turn thither  and  the  time  of  his  entering  upon  the  mi- 
rifhy.  We  knoAv  only,  that  when  he  was  but  12  years 
oi  age,  he  diiputed  in  the  temple  with  the  rnoft  learned 
of  the  Jewifh  doctors  ;  whom  he  furprifed  with  his  know- 
ledge, and  the  anlwers  he  gave  to  their  queftions.  After 
this,  as  the  fcripture  tells  us,  he  continued  with  his  pa- 
rents, and  was  fubject  to  them,  till  he  entered  upon  his 
miniftry.  It  is  faid,  indeed,  though  upon  no  fure  founda- 
tion, that  during  this  period  he  followed  the  trade  of 
his  father,  who  was  a  carpenter.  In  the  30th  year  of 
His  age,  he  began  his  public  miniftry  ;  to  which  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  was  drawn  by  the  preaching  of 
John,  a  prophet  miracu'oufly  infpired  of  God  to  pro- 
claim the  exiftence  of  the  Saviour,  as  now  defcended 
upon  earth,  and  vifible  to  the  eyes  of  all ;  and  by  this 
prophet  Chrift  himfelf  was  baptifed  in  the  waters  of  Jor- 
dan, that  he  might  not,  in  any  point,  neglect  to  anfwer 
(he  demands  of  the  Jewifh  law. 

It  is  not  neceffary  here  to  enter  into  a  paiticular 
detail  of  the  life  and  actions  of  Jefus  Chrift.  Every 
one  knows,  that  his  life  was  one  continued  fcene  of 
the  moft  perfect  fan.ctity,  and  the  pureft  and  moft 
"wdlive  virtue  ;  net  only  without  fpot,  but  alfo  beyond 
the  reach  of  fufpicion.  And  it  is  alfo  well  known, 
that  by  miracles  of  the  moft  ftupendous  kind,  and  not 
more  ftupendous  than  faiutary  and  beneficent,  he  dif- 
played  to  the  univerfe  the  truth  of  that  religion  which 
he  brought  with  hini  from  above,  and  demonftrated 
the  reality  of  his  divine  cemmiff  <  n  in  the  moft  illuf- 
tricus  rranner.  For  the  propagation  of  his  religion 
thucugh  the   country  cf  Judaa,  cur  Saviour  chofe  12 
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apoftles  ;   whom,  however,  he  fent  out  only  once,  and      jefus 
alter  their  return  kept  them  conftantly  about  his  perfon.     Chrift. 

But,  beiides  thefe,  he  chofe  other  70,  whom  he  difper-  * v ' 

fed  throughout  the  country. 

There  have  been  many  conjectures  concerning  the 
reafon  why  the  number  of  apoftles  was  fixed  a?  12, 
and  that  of  the  other  teachers  at  70.  The  firft,  how- 
ever,  was,  according  to  our  Saviour's  own  words  (Matt, 
xix.  28.),  an  alluiion  to  the  12  tribes  of  Ifrael,  there- 
by intimating  that  he  was  the  king  of  thefe  12  tribes  ; 
and  as  the  number  of  His  other  mefTengers  anfwers 
evidently  to  that  of  the  fenators  who  compofed  the 
Sanhedrim,  there  is  a  high  degree  of  probability  in 
the  conjecture  of  thofe  who  think  that  Chrift  by  this 
number  defigned  to  admonilh  the  Jews,  that  the  au- 
thority of  their  Sanhedrim  was  now  at  an  end,  and 
that  all  power  with  refpecl  to  religious  matters  was 
vefted  in  him  alone.  His  miniftry,  however,  was  con- 
fined to  the  Jews  ;  nor,  while  he  remained  upon  earth, 
did  he  permit  his  apoftles  or  difciples  to  extend  their 
labours  beyond  this  favoured  nation.  At  the  fame 
time,  if  we  confider  the  illuftrious  acts  of  mercy  and 
benevolence  that  were  performed  by  Chrift,  it  will  be 
natural  to  conclude,  that  his  fame  mult  foon  have 
fpread  abroad  in  other  countries.  Indeed  this  feems 
probable  from  a  paiiage  in  fcripture,  where  we  are 
told  that  fome  Greeks  applied  to  the  apoftle  Philip  in 
order  to  fee  Jefus.  We  learn  alfo  from  authors  of  no 
fmall  note,  that  Abgarusf  king  of  Edeffa,  being  feized  f  See  Abga- 
with  a  fevere  and  dangerous  illnefs,  wrote  to  our  Lord,  rut. 
imploring  his  aftiftance  ;  and  that  Jefus  not  only  fent 
him  a  gracious  anfwer,  but  alfo  accompanied  it  with 
his  picture,  as  a  mark  of  his  efteem  for  that  pious 
prince.  Thefe  letters  are  ftill  extant ;  but  by  the  ju- 
dicious part  of  mankind  are  univerfally  looked  upon 
as  fpurious  ;  and  indeed  the  late  Mr  Jones,  in  his 
treatife  entitled  A  new  and  full  method  of  fettling  the  cano- 
nical authority  of  the  New  Teflament,  hath  offered  reafons 
which  feem  almoft  unanfwerable  againft  the  authenti- 
city of  the  whole  tranfaction. 

The  preaching  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  numbcrlefs 
miracles  he  performed,  made  fuch  an  imprefiion  on 
the  body  of  the  Jewifh  nation,  that  the  chief  priefts 
and  leading  men,  jealous  of  his  authority,  and  pro- 
voked at  his  reproaching  them  with  their  wicked  lives, 
formed  a  confpiracy  againft  him.  For  a  confiderablc 
time  their  defigns  proved  abortive  ;  but  at  laft  Jefus, 
knowing  that  he  had  fulfilled  every  purpofe  for  which 
he  came  into  the  world,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  taken 
through  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  difciples,  named 
Judas  Ifcariot,  and  was  brought  before  the  Sanhe- 
drim. In  this  affembly  he  was  accufed  of  blafphemy  ; 
and  being  afterwards  brought  before  Pilate  the  Ro- 
man governor,  where  he  was  accufed  of  fedition,  Pi- 
late was  no  fooner  fat  down  to  judge  in  this  caufe» 
than  he  received  a  menage  from  his  wife,  defiringhim 
to  have  nothing  to  do  widi  the  affair,  having  that  very 
day  had  a  frightful  dream  on  account  of  our  Saviour, 
whom  fne  called  that  jujl  man.  The  governor,  inti- 
midated by  this  meffage,  and  ftill  more  by  the  majefty 
of  our  Saviour  himfelf,  and  the  evident  falfehood  of 
the  accufatiens  brought  againft  him,  was  determined 
if  poffible  to  five  him.  But  the  clamours  of  an  en- 
raged populace,  who  at  laft  threatened  to  accufe  Pi- 
late himfelf  as  a  traitor  to  the  Roman  emperor,  got 
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the  better  of  his  love  of  juftice,  which  indeed  on  other 
occafions  was  not  very  fervent. 

Our  Saviour  was  now  condemned  by  his  judge, 
though  contrary  to  the  plaineft  dictates  of  reafon  and 
juftice  ;  was  executed  on  a  crofs  between  two  thieves, 
and  very  foon  expired.  Having  continued  three  days 
in  a  ftate  of  death,  he  rofe  from  the  dead,  and  made 
himfelf  viable  to  his  difciples  as  formerly.  He  con- 
vex-fed with  them  40  days  after  his  refurrection,  and 
employed  himfelf  during  that  time  in  inftruiting  them 
more  fully  concerning  the  nature  of  his  kingdom ; 
and  having  manifested  the  certainty  of  his  refurrec- 
tion  to  as  many  witnen'es  as  he  thought  proper,  he 
was,  in  the  prefer.ee  rf  many  of  his  difciples,  taken 
up  into  heaven,  th-ere  to  remain  till  the  end  of  the 
world.      See  Christianity. 

JET,  a  black  inflammable  fabftance  of  the  bitumin- 
ous kind,  harder  than  afphaltum,  and  fufceptihle  of  a 
good  poliih.  It  becomes  electrical  by  rubbing,  attracting 
light  bodies  like  yellow  amber.  It  fwims  on  water, 
lb  that  its  fpecinc  gravity  muft  be  lefs  than  icoo  ; 
notwithftanding  which  it  has  been  frequently  con- 
founded with  the  lapis  obfidianus,  the  fpecinc  gravity 
of  which  according  to  Kirwan,  is  no  lefs  than  1  744. 
It  alfo  refembles  cannel  coal  extremely  in  its  hardnefs, 
receiving  a  polifh,  not  foiling  the  fingers,  &c.  fo  that  it 
has  alfo  been  confounded  with  this.  The  diftinction, 
however,  is  eaiily  made  betwixt  the  two  ;  for  cannel- 
coal  wants  the  electrical  properties  of  jet,  and  is  like- 
wife  fo  heavy  as  to  fink  in  water  ;  its  fpecific  gravity 
being  no  lefs  than  1273;  whereas  that  of  jet,  as  has 
already  been  faid,  is  lefs  than  1000. 

M.  Magellan  is  of  opinion  that  jet  is  a  true  amber, 
differing  from  the  yellow  kind  only  in  the  mere  cir- 
cumftance  of  colour,  and  being  lighter  on  account 
of  the  greater  quantity  of  bituminous  matter  which 
enters  into  its  compofition.  When  burning 
a  bituminous  fmell.  It  is  never 
or  continued  maifes  like  foffil  ftones 
parate  and  unconnected  heaps  like 
Great    quantities    of    it    have    been 
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it  emits 

found    in    ftrata 

;  but  always  infe- 

the     true  amber. 

dug  up    in  the 


Pyrenaean  mountains  ;  alfo  near  Bata  ha,  a  fmall  town 
of  Portugal ;  and  in  Galicia  in  Spain.  It  is  found  alfo 
in  Ireland,  Sweden,  Pruffia,  Germany,  and  Italy.  It 
is  ufed  in  making  fmall  boxes,  buttons,  bracelets, 
mourning  jewels,  &c.  Sometimes  alfo  it  is  employed 
in  conjunction  with  proper  oils  in  making  varnifhes. 
When  mixed  with  lime  in  powder,  it  is  faid  to  make  an 
extraordinary  hard  and  durable  cement. 

jF.T-a^Eau,  a  French  term,  frequently  alfo  ufed 
with  us,  for  a  fountain  that  cafts  up  water  to  a  con- 
fiderable  height  in  the  air.  See  Hydrostatics, 
p°  27.;  and  Iceland,  n°  3.  4. 

JETTY-head,  a  name  ufually  given  in  theroyal  dock- 
yards to  that  part  of  a  wharf  which  projects  beyond  the 
reft  ;  but  more  particulaity  the  front  of  a  wharf,  whofe 
fide  forms  one  of  the  cheeks  of  a  dry  or  wet  dock. 

JEWEL,  any  precious  Rone,  or  ornament  befet 
with  them.     See  Diamond,   Ruby,   fee. 

Jewels  made  a  part  of  the  ornaments  with  which 
the  Jews,  Greeks  and  Romans,  efpecially  their  ladies  of 
diftinction,  adorned  themfelves.  So  prodigious  was 
the  extravagance  of  the  Roman  ladies,  in  particular, 
that  Pliny  the  elder  fays  he  faw  Lollio  Paulina  with  an 
equipage  of  this  kind,   amounting,  according  to   Dr 


Arbuthnot's  calculation,  10322,9161,  1 3  s.  4d.  of  fieri, 
money.  It  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  precious 
ftones  amongft  the  Romans  and  all  the  ancients  were 
much  fcarcer,  and  confequently  in  higher  efteem,  than 
they  are  amongft  us,  fince  a  commerce  has  been  opened 
with  the  Indies. — The  ancients  did  not  know  how  to 
cut  and  polifh  them  to  much  perfection  ;  but  coloured 
ftones  were  not  fcarce,  and  they  cut  them  very  well 
either  hollow  or  in  relief. — When  luxury  had  gained 
ground  amongft  them  the  Romans  hung  pendants  and 
pearls  in  their  ears  ;  and  for  this  purpofe  the  ears  of 
both  fexes  were  frequently  bored.     See  Ears. 

Jewel  (John),  a  learned  Englifh  writer  and  bifliop, 
was  born  in  1522,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1540 
he  proceeded  A.  B.  became  a  noted  tutor,  and  war 
foon  after  chofen  rhetoric  lecturer  in  his  college.  In 
February  1544,  he  commenced  A.  M.  He  had  early 
imbibed  Protectant  principles,  and  inculcated  the  fame 
to  his  pupils  ;  but  this  was  carried  on  privately  till 
the  acceffion  of  King  Edward  VI.  in  1546,  when  he 
made  a  public  declaration  of  his  faith,  and  entered 
into  a  clofe  friendlhip  with  Peter  Martyr,  who  was 
made  profeifor  of  divinity  at  Oxford.  In  1550,  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  and  frequently  preached  be- 
fore the  univerfity  with  great  applaufe.  At  the  fame 
time  he  preached  and  catechifed  every  o'.her  Sunday 
at  Sunningwell  in  Berkihire,  of  which  church  he  was 
rector.  Upon  the  acceffion  of  Oueen  Mary  to  the 
crown  in  1553,  he  was  one  of  the  fir  ft  who  felt  the 
rage  of  the  ftorm  then  raifed  againft  the  reformation  f 
for  before  any  law  was  made,  or  order  given  by  the 
queen,  he  was  expelled  Corpus  Chrifti  college  by  the 
fellows,  by  their  own  private  authority  ;  but  he  con- 
tinued in  Oxford  till  he  was  called  upon  to  fubferibe 
to  fome  of  the  Popifh  doctrines,  under  the  fevereft  pe- 
nalties, which  he  fubmitted  to.  However,  this  did 
not  procure  his  fafety  ;  for  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  and, 
after  encountering  many  difficulties,  arrived  at  Franck^ 


the  2d  year  of  Queen  Mary's  reign,  where  he 


fort,  in 

made  a  public  recantation  of  his  fubfeription  to  the 
Popifh  doctrines.  Thence  he  went  to  Strafburg,  and 
afterwards  to  Zurich,  where  he  attended  Peter  Mar- 
tyr, in  whofe  houfe  he  refided.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  IJ58,  after  Queen  Mary's  death;  and  in  1559, 
was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Salisbury.  This  promotion 
was  given  him  as  a  reward  for  his  great  merit  and 
learning  ;  and  another  atteftation  of  thefe  was  given 
him  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  who,  in  1565,  con- 
ferred on  him  in  his  abfence  the  degree  of  D.  D.  In 
this  character  he  attended  the  queen  to  Oxford  the 
following  year,  and  prefided  at  the  divinity  difputa-.- 
tions  held  before  her  majefty  on  that  occafi^n.  He 
had  before  greatly  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  a  fermen 
preached  at  St  Paul's-crofs,  prefently  after  he  was 
made  a  bifliop,  wherein  he  gave  a  public  challenge  to 
all  the  Roman  catholics  in  the  world,  to  produce  but 
one  clear  and  evident  teftimony  out  of  any  father  or 
famous  writer,  who  ffourifhed  within  6co  years  after 
Chrift,  for  any  one  of  the  articles  which  the  Roma- 
nics maintain  againft  the  church  of  England;  and,. 
two  vears  afterwards,  lie  publffhed  his  famous  apology 
for  this  church.  In  the  mean  time,  he  gave  a  parti- 
cular attention  to  his  diocefe  ;  where  he  began  in  his 
firft  vifitation,  and  perfected  in  his  laft,  fucn  a  refor- 
matV-n,    not    only    in    his    cathedral    and  parochial 
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churches,  but  in  all  the  churches  of  his  jurifdiftion,  as 
procured  him  and  the  whole  order  of  bifhops  due  re- 
verence and  efteem.  For  he  was  a  careful  overlooker 
and  ftricl  obferver,  not  only  of  all  the  flocks,  but  alfo  of 
the  paftors,  in  his  diocefe  :  and  he  watched  fo  narrowly 
upon  the  proceedings  of  his  chancellor  and  archdea- 
cons,  and  of  his  Rewards  and  receivers,  that  they  had 
no  opportunities  of  being  guilty  of  oppreffion,  injuf- 
tice,  or  extortion,  nor  of  being  a  burden  to  the  peo- 
ple, or  a  fcandal  to  himfelf.  To  prevent  thefe  and 
the  like  abufes,  for  which  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  are 
often  too  juftly  cenfured,  he  fat  often  in  his  confiftory- 
court,  and  law  that  all  things  were  carried  rightly  there: 
he  alfo  fat  often  as  afliftant  on  the  bench  of  civil  juf- 
tice,  being  himfelf  ajuftice  of  the  peace.  Amidft  thefe 
employments,  however,  the  care  of  his  health  was  too 
much  neglected  ;  to  which,  indeed,  his  general  courfe 
of  life  was  totally  unfavourable*  He  rofe  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  and,  after  prayers  with  his 
family  at  five,  and  in  the  cathedral  about  fix,  he  was 
lb  fixed,  to  his  ftudies  all  the  morning,  that  he  could 
not  without  great  violence  be  drawn  from  them.  After 
dinner,  his  doors  and  ears  Were  open  to  all  filitors ; 
and  it  was  obferved  of  him,  as  of  Titus,  that  he  never 
fent  any  fad  from  him.  Suitors  being  thus  difmiffed, 
he  heard,  with  great  impartiality  and  patience,  fuch 
caufes  debated  before  him,  as  either  devolved  to  him 
as  a  judge,  or  were  referred  to  him  as  an  arbitrator  ; 
and  if  he  could  fpare  any  time  from  thefe,  he  reckoned 
it  as  clear  gain  to  his  ftudy.  About  nine  at  night  he 
called  all  his  fervants  to  an  account  how  they  had  fpent 
the  day,  and  he  went  to  prayers  with  them.  From 
the  chapel  he  withdrew  again  to  his  ftudy  till  near 
midnight,  artd  from  thence  to  his  bed ;  in  which 
when  he  was  laid,  the  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber 
read  to  him  till  he  fell  afleep.  This  watchful  and  la- 
borious life,  without  any  recreation  at  all,  except  what 
his  neceflary  refrefhment  at  meals  and  a  very  few  hours 
of  reft  afforded  him,  wafted  his  life  too  faft.  He  died 
at  Monkton-Farley,  in  1 571,  -in  the  50th  year  of  his 
age.  He  wrote,  1 .  A  view  of  a  feditious  bull  fent  in- 
to England  by  Pope  Pius  V.  in  1569.  2.  A  treatife 
on  the  holy  Scriptures.  3.  An  exposition  of  St  Paul's 
two  epi files  to  the  Theflalonians.  4.  A  treatife  on 
the  facrament.  5.  An  apology  for  the  national 
church.  6.  Several  fermons,  controverfial  treatifes, 
and  other  works. 

"  This  excellent  prelate  (fays  the  Rev.  Mr  Granger) 
was  one  of  the  greateft  champions  of  the  reformed 
religion,  as  he  was  to  the  church  of  England  what 
Bellarmine  was  to  that  of  Rome.  His  admirable 
Apology  was  tranflated  from  the  Latin  by  Anne,  the 
fecond  of  the  four  learned  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony 
Coke,  and  mother  of  Sir  Francis  Bacom  It  was  pub- 
lilhed,  as  it  came  from  her  pen,  in  1564,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  queen  and  the  prelates.  The  fame 
Apology  was  printed  in  Greek  at  Conftantinople,  un- 
der the  direction  of  St  Cyril  the  patriarch.  His  De- 
fence of  his  Apology,  againft  Harding  and  other  Po- 
pifii  divines,  was  in  fuch  efteem,  that  Queen  Elizabeth, 
King  James  I.  King  Charles  I.  and  four  fucceflive 
archbiftiops,  ordered  it  to  be  kept  chained  in  all  parifh- 
churches  for  public  iffe. 

jfEivEL-Blocks,  in  the  fea-language,  a   name   given 
to  two  fmall  blocks  which  are  fufpended  at  the  extre- 


mity of  the  main  and  fore-top-fail  yards,  by  means  of 
an  eye-bolt  driven  from  without  into  the  middle  of 
the  yard-arm,  parallel  to  its  axis.  The  ufe  of  thefe 
blocks  is,  to  retain  the  upper-part  of  the  top-maft 
ftudding-fails  beyond  the  fldrts  of  the  top-fails,  fo 
that  each  of  thofe  fails  may  have  its  full  force  of  ac- 
tion, which  would  be  diminilhed  by  the  encroachment 
of  the  other  over  its  furface.  The  haliards,  by  which 
thofe  ftudding-fails  are  hoifted,  are  accordingly  palled 
through  the  jewel-blocks ;  whence,  communicating 
with  a  block  on  the  top-maft  head,  they  lead  down- 
wards to  the  top  or  decks,  where  they  may  be  conve- 
niently hoifted.     See  Sail. 

JEWS,  a  name  derived  from  the  patriarch  Judah* 
and  given  to  the  defcendants  of  Abraham  by  his  eldeft 
fon  Ifaac,  who  for  a  long  time  poffefled  the  land  of 
Paleftine  in  Afia,  and  are  now  difperfed  through  all 
nations  in  the  world. 

The  hiftory  of  this  people,  as  it  is  the  moft  fingular* 
fo  is  it  alfo  the  moft  ancient  in  the  world ;  and  the 
greateft  part  being  before  the  beginning  of  profane 
hiftory,  depends  entirely  on  the'  authenticity  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  where  it  is  only  to  be  found. — To 
repeat  here  what  is  faid  in  the  facred  writings  would 
both  be  fuperfluous  and  tedious,  as  thofe  writings  are 
in  every  perfons  hands,  and  may  be  confulted  at  plea- 
fure.  It  feems  moft  proper  therefore  to  commence 
the  hiftory  of  the  Jews  from  their  return  to  Jerufalem 
from  Babylon,  and  the  rebuilding  of  their  city  and 
temple  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  when  the  fcripture 
leaves  off  any  farther  accounts,  and  profane  hiftorians 
begin  to  take  notice  of  them.  We  {hall,  however, 
premife  a  chronological  lift  of  their  judges  and  kings 
down  to  the  captivity. 

The  Ifraelites  had  no  king  of  their  nation  till  SauL 
Before  him,  they  were  governed,  at  firft  by  elders,  as 
in  Egypt ;  then  by  princes  of  God's  appointment,  as 
Mofes  and  Joftiua ;  then  by  Judges,  fuch  as  Othniel, 
Ehud,  Shamgar,  Gideon,  Jephthah,  Samfon,  Eli,  Sa- 
muel ;  and  laft  of  all  by  kings,  as  Saul,  David,  Solo- 
mon, Rehoboaim   &c. 

A  lift  of  the  Judges  of  Ifrael  in  a  chronological  or- 
der. The  numbers  prefixed  denote  the  years  of  the 
woi-ld. 

2570.  The  death  of  Jofhua. 
2585.  The  government  of  the    elders    for  about    15 

years. 
2592.  An  anarchy  of  about  feven  years.     The  hiftory 
of  Micah,  the  conqueft   of  the  city  of  Laifti, 
by  part  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  the  war  un- 
dertaken by  the    11    tribes  againft  Benjamin, 
are  all  referred  to  this  time. 
2591.  The  firft  fervitude  under  Cufhan-rifhathaim  king 
of  Mefopotamia,  began    in    2591,  and  lafted 
eight  years  to  2599. 
2599.  Othniel  delivered  Ifrael  in  the  40th  year  after 

peace  eftabliftied  in  the  land  by  Jofhua. 
2662.  A  peace  of  about  62  years,  from  the  deliverance 
procured  by  Othniel,  in  2599,  to  2662,  when 
the  fecond  fervitude  under  Eglon  king  of  the 
Moabites  happened.     It  lafted  1 8  years. 
2679.  Ehud  delivers  Ifrael. 

After  him  Shamgar  governed,  and  the  land  was 
in  peace  till  the  80th  year  after  the  firft  deli- 
verance procured  by  Othniel. 
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The  third  fervitude  under  the  Canaanites,  which 
lafted  20  years,  from  2699  to  2719. 

Deborah  and  Barak  deliver  the  Ifraelites :  from 
the  deliverance  procured  by  Ehud  to  the  end 
of  Deborah  and  Barak's  government,  were  40 
years. 

Abimelech  the  natural  fon  of  Gideon  is  acknow- 
leged  king  by  the  Shechemites. 

He  died  at  the  fiege  of  Thebez  in  Paleftine. 

Tola  after  Abimelech  governs  for  23  years,  from 
2772  to  2795. 

Jair  fucceeds  Tola,  and  governs  22  years,  from 
2795  to  2816. 

The  fifth  fervitude  under  the  Philiftines,  which 
lafted  18  years,  from  2799  to  2817. 

The  death  of  Jair. 

Jephthah  is  chofen  head  of  the  Ifraelites  beyond 
Jordan,  he  defeated  the  Ammonites,  who  op- 
prefied  them.  Jephthah  governed  fix  years, 
from  2817  to  2823. 

The  death  of  Jephthah. 

Ibzan  governs  feven  years,  from  2823  to  2830. 

Elon  fucceeds  Ibzan.  He  governs  from  2830 
to  2840. 

Abdon  judges  Ifrael  eight  years,  from  2840  to 
2848. 

The  iixth  fervitude,  under  the  Philiftines,  which 
lafted  40  years  from  2848  to  2888. 

Eli  the  high  prieft,  of  the  race  of  Ithamar,  go- 
verned 40  years,  the  whole  time  of  the  fervitude 
under  the  Philiftines. 

The  birth  of  Samfon. 

The  death  of  Samfon,  who  was  judge  of  Ifrael 
during  the  judicature  of  Eli  the  high-prieft. 

The  death  of  Eli,  and  beginning  of  Samuel's  go- 
vernment, who  fucceeded  him. 

The  election  and  anointing  of  Saul,  firft  king  of 
the  Hebrews. 

A  chronological  lift  of  the  kings  of  the  Hebrews. 

Saul,  the  firft  king  of  the  Ifraelites,  reigned  40 
years,  from  the  year  of  the  world  2909  to  2949. 

Ifhbofheth  the  fon  of  Saul  fucceeded  him,  and  reign- 
ed fix  or  feven  years  over  part  of  Ifrael,  from  2949  to 
to  2956. 

David  was  anointed  king  by  Samuel  in  the  year  of 
the  world  2934,  but  did  not  enjoy  the  regal  power  till 
the  death  of  Saul  in  2949,  and  was  not  acknowledged 
king  of  all  Ifrael  till  after  the  death  of  Ifhbofheth  in 
2956.     He  died  in  2990  at  the  age  of  70. 

Solomon  his  fon  fucceeded  him  ;  he  received  the  roy- 
al umftion  in  the  year  2989.  He  reigned  alone  after 
the  death  of  David  in  2990.  He  died  in  3029,  after  a 
reign  of  40  years. 

After  his  death,  the  kingdom  was  divided  ;  and  the 
ten  tribes  having  chofen  Jeroboam  for  their  king,  Re- 
hoboam,  the  fon  of  Solomon,  reigned  only  over  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 

The  Kings  of  Judah. 

Rehoboam,  the  fon  and  fucceflbr  of  Solomon,  reign- 
ed 1 7  years  ;  from  the  year  3029  to  3046. 

Abijam,  three  years,  from  3046  to  3049. 

Afa,  41  years,  from  3049  to  3090. 

Jehofhaphat,  25  years,  from  309010  31 15. 

Tchoram,  four  years,  from  3 1 1 5  to  3 1 1 9. 
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Ahaziah,  one  year,  from  3 119  to  3120.  Jews. 

Athaliah,  his  mother,  reigned  fix  years,  from  3120  "*"    *       ' 
to  3126. 

Joafh  was  fet  upon  the  throne  by  Jehoiada  the 
high-prieft,  in  31 26.     He  reigned  40  years,  to  the  year 

3l65- 

Amaziah,  29  years,  from  3165  to  3194. 

Uzziah,  otherwife  called  Azariah,  reigned  27  years, 
to  the  year  3221.  Then  attempting  to  offer  incenfe 
in  the  temple,  he  was  ftruck  with  a  leprofy,  and  obliged 
to  quit  the  government.  He  lived  after  this  26  years, 
and  died  in  3246. 

Jotham  his  fon  took  upon  him  the  government  in  the 
year  of  the  world  3221.  He  reigned  alone  in  3246, 
and  died  in  3262. 

Ahaz  fucceeded  Jotham  in  the  year  of  the  world 
3262.     He  reigned  16  years,  to  3278. 

Hezekiah,  28  years,  from  3278  to  3306. 

Manafleh,  55  years,  from  the  year  of  the  world, 
3306  to  3361. 

Amon,  2  years,  from  3361  to  3363. 

Jofiah,  31  years,  from  3363  to  3394. 

Jehoahaz,  three  months. 

Eliakim,  or  Jehoiakim,  1 1  years,  from  the  year 
3394  to  3405. 

Jehoiachin,  or  Jechoniah,  reigned  three  months  and 
ten  days,  in  the  year  3405. 

Mattaniah,  or  Zedekiah,   reigned    1 1    years,    from 
3405  to  3416.     In  the  laft  year  of  his  reign  Jerufa- 
lem  was  taken,  the  temple  burnt,  and  Judah  carried, 
into  captivity,  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
Kings  of  Ifrael. 

Jeroboam  reigned  22  years,  from  3029  to  3051. 

Nadab,  one  year.     He  died  in  3051. 

Baaflia,  22  years,  from  3052  to  3074. 

Elah,  two  years.     He  died  in  3075. 

Zimri,  feven  days. 

Omri,  11  years,  from  3075  to  3086.  He  had  a 
competitor  Tibni  who  fucceeded,  and  died  in  what 
year  we  know  not. 

Ahab,  21  years,  from  3086  to  3107. 

Ahaziah,  two  years,  from  3106  to  3108. 

Jehoram,  the  fon  of  Ahab,  fucceeded  him  in  3108. 
He  reigned  12  years,  and  died  in  3120. 

Jehu,  ufurped  the  kingdom  in  3120,  reigned  28 
years,  and  died  in  3148. 

Jehoahaz  reigned  17  years,  from  3148  to  3165. 

Joafh  reigned  14  years,  from  3165  to  3179. 

Jeroboam  II.  reigned  41  years,  from  3179  to  3220. 

Zachariah,   12  years,  from  3220  to  3232. 

Shallum,  reigned  a  month.     He  was  killed  in  3233^ 

Menahem,   10  years,  from  3233  to  3243. 

Pekahiah,  two  years,  from  3243  to  3245. 

Pekah,  20  years,  from  3245  to  3265. 

Hofhea,  18  years,  from  3265  to  3283.  Here  the 
kingdom  of  Ifrael  had  an  end  after  a  duration  of 
253  years.  j 

Cyrus  the  Great,  king  of  Perfia,  having  conquered  Cyrus  pul  1 
Babylon  and  almoft  all  the  weftern  parts  of  Afia,  per-  lilhcs  a  de- 
ceiving the   defolate  and  ruinous  condition  in  which  ""  .^or  re" 
the  province  of  Paleftine  lay,  formed  a  defign  of  re-  jgrufalfau 
ftoring  the  Jews  to  their  native  country,  and  permit- 
ting them  to  rebuild  Jerufalem  and  re-eftablifh  their 
worfhip.     For  this  purpofe  he  ifTued  out  a  decree  in  the 
firft  year  of  his  rejgn  , about  536  B.  C.  by  which  they 
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wtrt  allowed  not  only  to  return  and  rebuild  their  city, 
but  to  --carry  along  with  them  all  the  Sacred  veffels 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  carried  off,  and  engaged 
to  de/ray.  the  expence  of  building  the  temple  himfelf. 
This  offer  was  gladly  embraced  by  the  more  zealous 
Jews  of  the  tribes  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi ;  but 
many  more,  being  no  doubt  lefs  fanguine  about  their 
religion  chefe  to  ttay  where  they  were. 

In  534  B.  C.  the  foundations  of  the  temple  were 
laid,  and  matters-  feemed  to  go  on  profperoufly,  when 
the  undertaking  was  fuddenly  obstructed  by  the  Sa- 
maritans. Thefe  came  at  firft  expreffing  an  earneft 
defire  to  affift  in  the  work,  as  they  worshipped  the 
fame  God  with  the  Jews  ;  but  the  latter  refuied  their 
alfiftance,  as  they  knew  they  were  not  true  Israelites, 
but  the  defendants  of  thole  heathens  who  had  been 
i  rani  planted  into  the  country  of  the  ten  tribes  after 
their  captivity  by  Shalmanczer.  This  refufal  proved 
the  fource  of  all  that  bitter  enmity  which  afterwards 
took  place  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  ;  and 
the  immediate  confequence  was,  that  the  latter  made 
all  the  oppofition  in  their  power  to  the  going  on  cf 
the  work.  At  laft,  however,  ail  obstacles  were  fur- 
mounted,  and  the  temple  finifhed  as  related  in  the 
books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The  laft  of  thefe  chiefs 
died  about  409  B.  C.  after  having  reftored  the  Jewiih 
worfhip  to  its  original  purity,  and  reformed  a  number 
of  abufes  which  took  place  immediately  on  its  com- 
mencement. 

But  though  the  Jews  were  now  reftored  to  the  free 
exercife  of  religion,  they  were  neither  a  free  nor  a- 
powerful  people  as  they  had  formerly  been.  They 
were  few  in  number,  and  their  country  only  a  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  Subject  to  the  kings  of  Perfia.  The 
Syrian  governors  conferred  the  adminiftraticn  of  af- 
fairs upon  the  high-priefts  ;  and  their  accepting  this 
office,  and  thus  deviating  from  the  law  of  Mofes,  muft 
be  confidered  as  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  the  mif- 
fortunes  which  immediately  befel  the  people,  becaufe 
it  made  room  for  a  fet  of  men  who  afpired  at  this 
high  office  merely  through  ambition  or  avarice,  with- 
out either  zeal  for  religion  or  love  for  their  country. 
It  befides  made  the  high-priefihood  capable  of  being 
difpofed  of  at  the  pleafure  of  the  governors,  whereas 
the  Mofaic  inftitution  had  fixed  it  unalienably  in  the 
family  of  Aaron. — Of  the  bad  effects  of  this  practice 
a  fatal  inftance  happened  in  373  B.  C.  Bagofes,  go- 
vernor of  Syria,  having  contracted  an  intimate  friend- 
(hip  with  Jefhua  the  brother  of  Johanan  the  high- 
prieft,  promifed  to  raife  h'm  to  the  pontifical  office 
a  few  years  after  his  brother  had  been  inverted  with 
it.  Jefhua  came  immediately  to  Jerufalem,  and  ac- 
quainted his  brother  with  it.  Their  interview  hap- 
pened in  the  inner  court  of  the  temple ;  and  a  fcuffle 
unfiling,  Jefhua  was  killed  by  his  brother,  and  the 
•temple  thus  polluted  in  the  moft  fcandalous  manner. 
The  confequence  to  the  Jews  was,  that  a  heavy  fine 
was  laid  on  the  temple,  which  was  not  taken  off  till 
feven  years  after. 

The  firft  public  calamity  which  befel  the  Jewiih  na- 
tion after  their  reftoration  from  Eabylon,  happened 
in  the  year  351  B.  Q  ;  for  having  fome  how  or  other 
difobliged  Darius  Ochus  king  of  Perfia,  he  befieged 
:and  took  Jericho,  and  carried  off  all  the  inhabitants 
captives.     From  this  time  they  continued  faithful  to 
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the  Perfians,  infomuch  that  they  had  almoft  drawn 
upon  themfelves  the  difpleafure  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
That  monarch  having  refolved  upon  the  fiege  of  Tyrer 
and  being  informed  that  the  city  was  wholly  fupplied 
with  provisions  from  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee,  fent 
to  Jaddua,  then  high-prieft,  to  demand  of  him  that 
fupply  which  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  pay  to  the 
Periians.  The  Jewiih  pontiff  excufed  himfelf  on  ac- 
count of  his  oath  of  fidelity  to  Darius ;  which  fo  pro- 
voked Alexander,  that  he  had  no  fooner  completed^ 
the  reduction  of  Tyre  than  he  marched  againft  Jeru- 
falem. The  inhabitants  then,  being  with  good  rea- 
fon  thrown  into  the  utmoft  consternation,  had  re- 
courfe  to  prayers ;  and  Jaddua  is  faid,  by  a  divine  re- 
velation, to  have  been  commanded  to  go  and  meet 
Alexander.  He  obeyed  accordingly,  and  fet  out  on 
his  journey,  dreffed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  at  the- 
head  of  all  his  priefts  in  their  proper  habits,  and  at- 
tended by  the  reft  of  the  people  dreifed  in  white  gar- 
ments. Alexander  is  faid  to  have  been  feized  with 
fuch  awful  refpect  on  feeing  this  venerable  prcceffion,- 
that  he  embraced  the  high-priett,  and  paid  a  kind  of 
religious  adoration  to  the  name  of  God  engraven  on 
the  front  of  his  mitre.  His  followers  being  furprifed 
at  this  unexpected  behaviour,  the  Macedonian  mo- 
narch informed  them,  that  he  paid  that  refpect  not  to 
the  prieft,  but  to  his  God,  as  an  acknowledgment 
for  a  virion  which  he  had  been  favoured  with  at  Dia; 
where  he  had  been  promifed  the  conqueft  of  Perfia; 
and  encouraged  in  his  expedition  by  a  perfon  of  much 
the  fame  afpeft  and  dreifed  in  the  fame  habit  with 
the  pontiff  before  him.  He  afterwards  accompanied^ 
Jaddua  into  Jerufalem,  where  he  offered  Sacrifices  in- 
die temple.  The  high  prieft  ihowed  him  alio  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel,  wherein  the  destruction  of  the 
Pcriian  empire  by  himfelf  is  plainly  fet  forth  ;  in  con- 
fequence of  which  the  king  went  away  highly  fati.->ficd,- 
and  at  hrs  departure  afked  the  high  pr'eft  if  there  was 
nothing  in  which  he  could  gratify  himfelf  or  his  peo- 
ple. Jaddua  then  told  him,  that,  according  to  the  Mo- 
faic law,  they  never  Sowed  nor  ploughed  on  the  feventh 
year;  therefore  would  eilcem  it  an  high  favour  if  the 
king  would  be  plcafed-  to  remit  their  tribute  in  that 
year.  To  this  lequeft  the  king  readily  yielded  ;  and' 
having  confirmed  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  their 
privileges,  particularly  that  of  living  under  their  own 
laws,  he  departed. 

Whether  this  ftory  deferves  credit  or  not  (for  the 
whole  tranfaction  is  not  without  reafon  called  in  que- 
ftion  by  fome),  it  is  certain  that  the  Jews  were  much 
favoured  by  Alexander ;  but  with  him  their  good  for- 
tune feemed  alfo  to  expire.  The  country  of  Judea  be- 
ing Situated  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  became  Subject 
to  all  the  revolutions  and  wars  which  the  ambitious 
fucceffors  of  Alexander  waged  againft  each  other. 
At  firft  it  was  given,  together  with  Syria  and  Phe- 
nicia,  to  Laomedon  the  Mitylenian,  one  of  Alexander's 
generals ;  but  he  being  Soon  after  Shipped  of  the  other 
two  by  Ptolemy,  Judea  was  next  Summoned  to  yield 
to  the  conqueror.  The  Jews  Scrupled  to  break  their 
oath  of  fidelity  to  Laomedon  ;  and  were  of  confe- 
quence invaded  by  Ptolemy  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army.  The  open  country  was  eaiily  reduced  ;  but 
the  city  being  Strongly  fortified  both  by  ait  and  na- 
ture, threatened  a  ftrong  refiftance.      A  -fuperftiticus 
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Jewi.      fear  for  breaking  the  fabbath,  however,  prevented  the    beafts  fhould  be  brought  into  Jerufalem  ;  not  even  their      Jews. 


befieged  from  making  any  defence  on  that  day ;  of 
which  Ptolemy  being  informed,  he  caufed  an  affault 
to  be  made  on  the  fabbath,  and  eafily  carried  the 
place.  At  firft  he  treated  them  with  great  feverity, 
and  carried  100,000  men  of  them  into  captivity;  but 
reflecting  foon  after  on  their  known  fidelity  to  their' 
conquerors,  he  reftored  them  to  all  the  privileges 
they  had  enjoyed  und«r  the  Macedonians.  Of  the 
captives  he  put  fome  into  garrifons,  and  others  he 
fettled  in  the  countries  of  Libya  and  Cyrene.  From 
thofe  who  fettled  in  the  latter  of  thcfe  countries  de- 
fcended  the  Cyrenean  Jews  mentioned  by  the  writers 
of  the  New  Teftament. 

Five  years  after  Ptolemy  had   fubdued  Judea,    he 


fkins :  and  all  thefe  under  the  penalty  of  paying  3000 
pieces  of  filver  into  the  treaiury  of  the  temple.  He 
further  granted  an  exemption  of  taxes  for  three  years  to 
all  the  difperfed  Jews  that  fhould  come  within  a  limited 
time  to  fettle  in  the  metropolis  ;  and  that  all  who  had 
been  fold  for  flaves  within  his  dominions  fhould  be  im- 
mediately fet  free.  ~ 

This  fudden  profperity  proved  of  no  long  duration.  Dreadful 
About  the  year  176,  a  quarrel  happened  between  »«"»"• 
Onias  at  that  time  high  prieft,  and  one  Simon,  gover- 
nor  of  the  temple,  which  was  attended  with  the  mofi 
fatal  confequences.  The  caufes  of  this  quarrel  are  un- 
known. The  event,  however,  was,  that  Simon  finding 
he  could  not  get  the  better  of  Onias;  informed  Apol- 


tlOUS. 


was  forced  to  yield  it  to  Antigonus,  referving  to  him-  lonius  governor  of  Coelofyria  and  Paleftine,  that  there 

felf  only  the  cities  of  Ace,  Samaria,  Joppa,  and  Gaza ;  was  at  that  time  in  the  temple  an  immenfe  treafure, 

and  carrying  off  an  immenfe  booty,  together  with  a  which  at  his  pleafure  might  be  feized  upon  for  the  ufe 

great  number  of  captives,  whom  he  fettled  at  Alexan-  of  the  king  of  Syria.     Of  this  the  governor  inftantly 

Sria,  and  endowed  widi  confiderable  privileges  and  im-  fent  intelligence  to  the  king,  who  difpatched  one  He- 

munities. — Antigonus    behaved    in   fuch  a  tyrannical  liodorus   to  take    poffeffion  of  the  fuppofed   treafure. 

manner,  that  great  numbers  of  his  Jewifh  fubjects  fled  This  perfon,  through  a  miraculous  interpofition,  as  the 

into  Egypt,  and  others  put  themfelves  under  the  pro-  Jews  pretend,    failed  in  his  attempt  of  entering  the 

tection  of  Seleucus,  who  alfo  granted  them  confider-  temple ;  upon  which  Simon  accufed  the  high-priefl  to 

able    privileges.     Hence    this  nation  came  gradually  the  people,  as  the  perfon  who  had  invited  Heliodorus 


to  be  fpread  over  Syria  and  Afia  Minor  ;  while  Ju- 
dea feemed  to  be  in  danger  of  being  depopulated  till 
it  was  recovered  by  Ptolemy  in  292.  'The  affairs  of 
the.  Jews  then  took  a  more  profperous  turn,  and  con- 


to  Jerufalem.  This  produced  a  kind  of  civil  war,  in 
which  many  fell  on  both  fides.  At  laft  Onias  having 
complained  to  the  king,  Simon  was  banifhed  5  but  foon 
after,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  having  afcended  the  throne 


tinued  in  a  thriving  way  till  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phi-    of  Syria,  Jafon,  the  high-prieft's    brother,  taking  ad- 
lopater,  when  they  were  grievoufly  oppreued  by  the  in-    vantage  of  the  necefllties  of  Antiochus,  purchafed  from 


curfions  of  the  Samaritans,  at  the  fame  time  that  An- 
tiochus Theos  king  of  Syria  invaded  Galilee.  Ptole- 
my, however,  marched  againft  Antiochus,  and  defeated 
him  ;  after  which,  having  gone  to  Jerufalem  to  offer 
facrifices,  he  ventured  to  profane  the  temple  itfelf  by 
going  into  it.  He  penetrated  through  the  two  outer 
courts ;  but  as  he  was  about  to  enter  the  fanctuary,  he 
was  ftruck  with  fuch  dread  and  terror  that  he  fell  down 
half-dead.      A    dreadful    perfecution  was  then  raifed 


him  the  high-priefthood  at  the  price  of  350  talents,  and 
obtained  an  order  that  his  brother  fhould  be  fent  to 
Antioch,  there  to  be  confined  for  life. 

Jafon's  next  ftep  was  to  purchafe  liberty,  at  the  price 
of  150  talents  more,  to  build  a  gymnafium  at  Jerufa- 
lem fimilar  to  thofe  which  were  ufed  in  the  Grecian 
cities  ;  and  to  make  as  many  Jews  as  he  pleafed  free  ci- 
tizens of  Antioch.  By  means  of  thefe  powers  he  be- 
came very  foon  able  to  form  a  ftrong  party  in  Judea  ; 


againft  the  Jews,  who  had  attempted  to  hinder  him  in    for  his  countrymen  were  exceedingly  fond  of  the  Gre 


his  impious  attempt ;  but  this  perfecution  was  flopped 
by  a  ftill  more  extraordinary  accident  related  under  the 
article  Egypt,  n°  30.  and  the  Jews  aga'n  received  into 
favour. 

About  the  year  204  B.  C.  the  country  of  Judea  was 

uniochus  fubdued  by  Antiochus  the  Great ;  and   on  this  occa- 

he  Great.  fI0n  t]le  loyalty  of  the  Jews  to  the  Egyptians  failed 

them,  the  whole  nation  readily  fubmitting  to  the  king 

of  Syria.     This  attachment  fo  pleafed  the  Syrian  mo- 
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cian  cuftoms,  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Antioch 

was  a  very  valuable  privilege.     From  this  time  there-  A  general 

fore  a  general  apoftacy  took  place  ;  the  fervice  of  the  aP°^acy 

temple  was    neglected,  and  Jafon  abandoned  himfelf  taJtsP ace' 

without  remorfe  to  all  the  impieties  and  abfurdities  of 

paganiim. 

He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  his  ill  acquired  dig- 
nity. Having  fent  his  brother  Menelaus  with  the 
ufual  tribute  to  Antiochus,  the  former  took  the  oppor- 


narch,  that  he  fent  a  letter  to  his  general,  wherein  he    tunity  of  fupplanting  Jafon  in  the  fame  manner  that  he 


acquainted  him  that  he  defigned  to  reftore  Jerufalem 
to  its  ancient  fplendor,  and  to  rccal  all  the  Jews  that 
had  been  driven  out  of  it:  that  out  of  his  iingular  re- 
fpect  to  the  temple  of  God,  he  granted  them  20,000 
pieces  of  filver,  towards  the  charges  of  the  victims, 
frankincenfe,  wine,  and  oil  ;  1400  meafures  of  fine 
wheat,  and  375  meafures  of  fait,  towards  their  ufual 


for  the  high- 


had  fnpplanted  Onias.  Having  offered 
prielthood  300  talents  more  than  his  brother  had 
ven,  he  eafily  obtained  it,  and  returned  with  his  new 
commifllon  to  Jerufalem.  He  foon  got  h'mfelf  a  ftrong 
party  ;  but  Jafon  proving  too  powerful,  forced  Mene- 
laus and  his  adherents  to  retire  to  Antioch.  Here, 
the  better  to  gain  their  point,  they  acquainted  Anti- 
oblations  :  that  the  temple  fhould  be  thoroughly  re-    ochus  that  they  were  determined  to  renounce  their  old 


paired  at  his  coll ;  that  they  fhould  enjoy  the  free  ex- 
ercife  of  their  religion  ;  and  reftore  the  public  fervice  of 
the  temple,  and  the  priefts,  Levites,  fingers,  &c.  to  their 
ufual  functions  :  that  no  ftranger,  or  Jew  that  was  un- 
purified,  fhould  enter  farther  into  the  temple  than  was 
■allowed  bv  their  law ;  and  that  no  fieih  of  unclean 
Vol.  IX. 


religion,  and  wholly  conform  themfelves  to  that  of  the 
Greeks :  which  fo  pleafed  the  tyrant,  that  he  imme- 
diately gave  them  a  force  fufticient  to  drive  Jafon  out 
of  Jerufalem  ;  who  thereupon  took  refuge  among  the 
Ammonites.' 

Menelaus  being  thus  freed  from  his  rival,  took  care 
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to  fulfil  his  promife  to  the  king  with  regard  to  the  a- 
poftacy,  but  forgot  to  pay  the  money  he  had  promiied. 
At  laft  he  was  fummoned  to  Antioch  ;  and  finding  no- 
thing but  the  payment  of  the  promifed  fum  would  do, 
fent  orders  to  his  brother  Lyfimachus  to  convey  to  him 
as  many  of  the  facred  utenfils  belonging  to  the  temple 
as  could  be  fpared.  As  thefe  were  all  of  gold,  the 
apoftate  foon  raifed  a  furficient  fum  from  them,  not 
only  to  fatisfy  the  king,  but  alfo  to  bribe  the  courtiers 
in  his  favour.  But  his  brother  Onias,  who  had  been 
all  this  time  confined  at  Antioch,  getting  intelligence 
of  the  facrilege,  made  fuch  bitter  complaints,  that  an 
infurrection  was  ready  to  take  place  among  the  Jews  at 
Antioch.  Menelaus,  in  order  to  avoid  the  impending 
danger,  bribed  Andronicus,  governor  of  the  city,  to 
murder  Onias.  This  produced  the  moft  vehement 
complaints,  as  foon  as  Antiochus  returned  to  the  capi- 
tal (he  having  been  abfent  for  fome  time  in  order  to 
quell  an  infurreclion  inCilicia) ;  which  at  laft  ended  in 
the  death  of  Andronicus,  who  was  executed  by  the 
king's  order.  By  dint  of  money,  however,  Menelaus 
ftill  found  means  to  keep  up  his  credit ;  but  was  obli- 
ged to  draw  fuch  large  fums  from  Jerufalem^  that  the 
inhabitants  at  laft  maffacred  his  brother  Lyfimachus, 
whom  he  had  left  governor  of  the  city  in  his  abfence. 
Antiochus  foon  after  took  a  journey  to  Tyre ;  upon 
which  the  Jews  fent  deputies  to  him,  both  to  juftify 
the  death  of  Lyfimachus,  and  to  accufe  Menelaus  of 
being  the  author  of  all  the  troubles  which  had  hap- 
pened. The  apoftate,  however,  was  never  at  a  lofs  while 
he  could  procure  money.  By  means  of  this  powerful 
argument  he  pleaded  his  caufe  fo  effectually,  that  the 
deputies  were  not  only  caft,  but  put  to  death  j  and  this 
unjuft  fentence  gave  the  traitor  fuch  a  complete  victory 
over  all  his  enemies,  that  from  thenceforth  he  com- 
menced a  downright  tyrant.  Jerufalem  was  deftitute 
of  protectors  ;  and  the  fanhedrim,  if  there  were  any 
zealous  men  left  among  them,  were  fo  much  terrified, 
that  they  durft  not  oppofe  him,  though  they  evidently 
faw  that  his  defign  was  finally  to  eradicate  the  religion 
and  liberties  of  his  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  Antiochus  was  taken  up  with  the 
conqueft  of  Egypt,  and  a  report  was  fome  how  or  other 
ipread  that  he  had  been  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Alexan- 
dria. At  this  news  the  Jews  imprudently  fhowed  fome 
figns  of  joy ;  and  Jafon  thinking  this  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity to  regain  his  loft  dignity,  appeared  before  Je- 
rufalem at  the  head  of  about  i  ooo  refolute  men.  The 
gates  were  quickly  opened  to  him  by  fome  of  his 
friends  in  the  city ;  upon  which  Menelaus  retired  into 
the  citadel,  and  Jafon,  minding  nothing  but  his  re- 
fentment,  committed  the  moft  horrid  butcheries.  At 
laft  he  was  obliged  to  leave  both  the  city  and  country, 
on  the  news  that  Antiochus  was  coming  with  a  power- 
ful army  againft  him  ;  for  that  prince,  highly  provoked 
at  this  rebellion,  and  efpecially  at  the  rejoicings  the 
Jews  had  made  on  the  report  of  his  death,  had  actually 
reJblved  to  punifh  the  city  in  the  fevereft  manner. 
Accordingly,  about  170  B.  C.  having  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  the  city,  he  behaved  with  fuch  cruelty,  that 
within  three  days  they  reckoned  no  fewer  than  40,000 
billed,  and  as  many  fold  for  flaves.  In  the  midft  of 
litis  dreadful  calamity,  the  apoftate  Menelaus  found 
means  not  only  to  prefervc  himfelf  from  the  general 
flaughter,  but  even  to  regain  the  good  graces  of  the 


king,  who,  having  by  his  means  plundered  the  temple  Jew«. 
of  every  thing  valuable,  returned  to  Antioch  in  a  kind  v~~ ~ 
of  triumph.  Before  he  departed,  however,  he  put  Ju- 
dea  under  the  government  of  one  Philip,  a  barbarous 
Phrygian  ;  Samaria  under  that  of  Andronicus,  a  per- 
fon  of  a  fimilar  difpofition  ;  and  left  Menelaus,  the  moft 
hateful  of  all  the  three,  in  poffefllon  of  the  high-prieft- 
hood.  IO 

Though  the  Jews  fuffered  exceedingly  under  thefe  His  mon- 
tyrannical  governors,  they  were  ftill  referved  for  greater  ftrou* 
calamities.     About  168  B.  C.  Antiochus  having  been  cruelty- 
moft  feverely  mortified  by  the  Romans,  took  it  into 
his  head  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  unhappy  Jews. 
For  this  purpofe  he  dispatched  Apollonius  at  the  head 
of  22,000  men,  with  orders  to  plunder  all  the  cities  of 
Judea,  to  murder  all  the  men,  and  fell  the  women  and 
children  for  flaves.     Apollonius  accordingly  came  with 
his  army,  and  to  outward  appearance  with  a  peaceable 
mtention ;  neither  was  he  fuipected  by  the  Jews,  as  he 
was  fuperintendant  of  the  tribute   in   Paleftine.     He 
kept  himfelf  inactive  till  the  next  fabbath,  when  they 
were  all  in  a  profound  quiet ;  and  then,  on  a  fudden, 
commanded  his  men  to  arms.     Some  of  them  he  fent 
to  the  temple  and  fynagogues,  with  orders  to  cut  in 
pieces  all  whom  they  found  there  ;  whilft  the  reft  go- 
ing through  the  ftreets  of  the  city  maffacred  all  that 
came  in  their  way ;  the  fuperftitious  Jews  not  attempt- 
ting  to  make  the  leaft  refiftance  for  fear  of  breaking 
the  fabbath.     He  next  ordered  the  city  to  be  plun- 
dered and  fet  on  fire,  pulled  down  all  their    ftately 
buildings,  caufed  the  walls  to  be  demolifhed,  and  car- 
ried away  captive  about  10,000  of   thofe    who  had        Ir 
efcaped  the  flaughter.     From  that  time  the  fervice  of  The  temp* 
the  temple  was  totally  abandoned  ;  that  place  having  profaned 
been  quite  polluted,  both  with  the  blood  of  multitudes  *nd  }}** 
who  had  been  killed,  and  in  various  other  ways.     The  yt^n  a^ 
Syrian  troops  built  a  large  fortrefs  on  an  eminence  in  lifted, 
the  city  of  David ;  fortified  it  with  a  ftrong  wall  and 
ftately  towers,  and  put  a  garrifon  in   it  to   command 
the  temple  over-againft  which  it  was  built,  fo  that  the 
foldiers  could  eafily  fee  and  fally  out  upon  all  thofe  who 
attempted  to  come  into  the  temple ;  fo  many  of  whom 
were  continually  plundered  and  murdered  by  them,  that 
the  reft,  not  daring  to  ftay  any  longer  in  Jerufalem,  fled 
for  refuge  to  the  neighbouring  nations. 

Antiochus,  not  yet  fatisfied  with  the  blood  of  the 
Jews,  refolved  either  totally  to  abolifh  their  religion,  or 
deftroy  their  whole  race.  He  therefore  ilfued  out  a  de- 
cree that  all  nations  within  his  dominions  fhould  for- 
fake  their  old  religion  and  gods,  and  worfhip  thofe 
of  the  king  under  the  moft  fevere  penalties.  To  make 
his  orders  more  effectual,  he  fent  overfeers  into  every 
province  to  fee  them  ftrictly  put  in  execution  ;  and  as 
he  knew  the  Jews  were  the  only  people  who  would  dif- 
obey  them,  fpecial  directions  were  given  to  have  them 
treated  with  the  utmoft  feverity.  Atheneas,  an  old 
and  cruel  minift.r,  well  verfed  in  all  the  pagan  rites, 
was  fent  into  Judea.  He  began  by  dedicating  the 
temple  to  Jupiter  Olympius,  and  fetting  up  his  ftatue 
on  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings.  Another  lefler  altar  was 
raifed  before  it,  on  which  they  offered  facrifices  to  that 
falfe  deity.  All  who  refufed  to  come  and  worfhip  this 
idol  were  either  maffacred  or  put  to  fome  cruel  tor- 
tures till  they  either  complied  or  expired  under  the 
hands  cf  the  executioners.     At  die  fame  time,  altars, 
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groves,  and  ftatues,  were  raifed  every  where  through 
the  country,  and  the  inhabitants  compelled  to  worfhip 
them  under  the  fame  fevere  penalties  ;  while  it  was  in- 
itant  death  to  obferve  the  fabbath,  circumcifion,  or  any 
other  inftitution  of  Mofes. 

At  laft,  when  vaft  numbers  had  been  put  to  cruel 
deaths,  and  many  more  had  faved  their  lives  by  their 
apoftacy,  an  eminent  prieft,  named  Mattathias,  began 
to  fignalize  himfelf  by  his  bravery  and  zeal  for  reli- 
gion. He  had  for  fome  time  been  obliged  to  retire  to 
Modin  his  native  place,  in  order  to  avoid  the  perfec- 
tion which  raged  at  Jerufalem.  During  his  recefs  there, 
Apelles,  one  of  the  king's  officers,  came  to  oblige  the 
inhabitants  to  comply  with  the  abovementioned  orders. 
By  him  Mattathias  and  his  fons  were  addreffed  in  the 
moft  earneft  manner,  and  had  the  moft  ample  promifes 
made  them  of  the  king's  favour  and  protection  if  they 
would  renounce  their  religion.  But  Mattathias  anfwer- 
ed,  that  though  the  whole  Jewifh  nation,  and  the  whole 
world,  were  to  conform  to  the  king's  edict,  yet  both 
he  and  his  fons  would  continue  faithful  to  their  God 
to  the  laft  minute  of  their  lives.  At  the  fame  time  per- 
ceiving one  of  his  countrymen  juft  going  to  offer  facri- 
fices  to  an  idol,  he  fell  upon  him  inftantly  and  killed 
him,  agreeable  to  the  law  of  Mofes  in  fuch  cafes.  Up- 
on this  his  fons,  fired  with  the  fame  zeal,  killed  the 
officer  and  his  men  ;  overthrew  the  altar  and  idol ;  and 
running  about  the  city,  cried  out,  that  thofe  who  were 
zealous  for  the  law  of  God  fhould  follow  them ;  by 
which  means  they  quickly  faw  themfelves  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  troop,  with  whom  they  foon  after  with- 
drew into  fome  of  the  deferts  of  Judea.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  many  others,  fo  that  in  a  fhort  time  they 
found  themfelves  in  a  condition  to  refill  their  enemies  ; 
and  having  considered  the  danger  to  which  they  were 
expofed  by  their  fcrupulous  obfervance  of  the  fabbath, 
they  refolved  to  defend  themfelves,  in  cafe  of  an  at- 
tack, upon  that  day  as  well  as  upon  any  other. 

In  the  year  167  B.  C.  Mattathias  finding  that  his 
followers  daily  increafed  in  number,  began  to  try  his 
ftrength  by  attacking  the  Syrians  and  apoftate  Jews. 
As  many  of  thefe  as  he  took  he  put  to  death,  but 
forced  a  much  greater  number  to  fly  for  refuge  into 
foreign  countries ;  and  having  foon  ftruck  his  enemies 
with  terror,  he  marched  from  city  to  city,  overturned 
the  idolatrous  altars,  opened  the  Jewifh  fynagogues, 
made  a  diligent  fearch  after  all  the  facred  books,  and 
caufed  frefh  copies  of  them  to  be  written  ;  he  alfo  caufed 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  refumed,  and  all  the 
males  born  fmce  the  perfecution  to  be  circumcifed.  In  all 
this  he  was  attended  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  had  ex- 
tended his  reformation  through  a  confiderable  part  of 
Judea  within  the  fpace  of  one  year;  and  would  probably 
have  completed  it,  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  death. 

Mattathias  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Judas,  furna 
med  Maccabeus,  the  greateft  uninfpired  hero  of  whom 
the  Jews  can  boaft.  ftis  troops  amounted  to  no  more 
than  6000  men ;  yet  with  thefe  he  quickly  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  fortreiTes  of  Judea,  and 
became  terrible  to  the  Syrians,  Samaritans,  and  apof- 
tate Jews.  In  one  year  he  defeated  the  Syrians  in  five 
pitched  battles,  and  drove  them  quite  out  of  the  coun- 
try ;  after  which  he  purified  the  temple,  and  reftored 
the  true  w<  rihip,  which  had  been  interrupted  for  three 
years  and  a  half.     Only  one  obftacle  now  remained,  viz. 


the  Syrian  garrifon  abovementionedj  which  had  been 
placed  ^ver  againft  the  temple,  and  which  Judas  could 
not  at  prefent  reduce.  In  order  to  prevent  them  from 
interrupting  the  worfhip,  however,  he  fortified  the  moun- 
tain on  which  the  temple  flood,  with  an  high  wall  and 
ftrong  towers  round  about,  leaving  a  garrifon  to  defend 
it ;  making  fome  additional  fortifications  at  the  fame 
time  to  Bethzura,  a  fortrefs  at  about  20  miles  diflance. 

In  the  mean  time  Antiochus  being  on  his  return 
from  an  unfuccefsful  expedition  into  Perfia,  received 
the  difagreeable  news  that  the  Jews  had  all  to  a  man 
revolted,  defeated  his  generals,  driven  their  armies  out 
of  Judea,  and  reftored  their  ancient  worfhip.  This 
threw  him  into  fuch  a  fury,  that  he  commanded  his 
charioteer  to  drive  with  the  utmoft  fpeed,  threatening 
utterly  to  extirpate  the  Jewifh  race,  without  leaving  a 
fmgle  perfon  alive.  Thefe  words  were  fcarce  uttered, 
when  he  was  feized  with  a  violent  pain  in  his  bowels, 
which  no  remedy  could  cure  or  abate.  But  notwith- 
ftanding  this  violent  fhock,  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  hur- 
ried away  by  the  tranfports  of  his  fury,  he  gave  orders 
for  proceeding  with  the  fame  precipitation  in  his  jour- 
ney. But  while  he  was  thus  haftening  forward,  he  fell 
from  his  chariot,  and  was  fo  bruifed  by  the  fall,  that 
his  attendants  were  forced  to  put  him  into  a  litter. 
Not  being  able  to  bear  even  the  motion  of  the  litter, 
he  was  forced  to  halt  at  a  town  called  Taba  on  the 
confines  of  Perfia  and  Babylonia.  Here  he  kept  his 
bed,  fuffering  inexpreffible  torments,  occafioned  chief- 
ly by  the  vermin  which  bred  in  his  body,  and  the 
ftench,  which  made  him  infupportable  even  to  himfelf. 
But  the  torments  of  his  mind,  caufed  by  his  reflecting 
on  the  former  actions  of  his  life,  furpaffed  by  many 
degrees  thofe  of  his  body.  Polybius,  who  in  his  ac- 
count of  this  prince's  death  agrees  with  the  Jewifh  hi- 
ftorians,  tells  us,  that  the  uneafmefs  of  his  mind  grew 
at  laft  to  a  conftant  delirium  or  ftate  of  madnefs,  by 
reafon  of  feveral  fpectres  and  apparitions  of  evil  genii 
or  fpirits,  which  he  imagined  were  continually  re- 
proaching him  with  the  many  wicked  adtions  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty.  At  laft,  having  languished  for 
fome  time  in  this  miferable  condition,  he  expired,  and 
by  his  death  freed  the  Jews  from  the  moft  inveterate 
enemy  they  had  ever  known. 

Notwithftanding  the  death  of  Antiochus,  however, 
the  war  was  ftill  carried  on  againft  the  Jews  ;  but 
through  the  valour  and  good  conduct  of  Judas,  the 
Syrians  were  conftantly  defeated,  and  in  163  B.  C.  a 
peace  was  concluded  upon  terms  very  advantageous  to 
the  Jewifh  nation.  This  tranquillity,  however,  was 
of  no  long  continuance  ;  the  Syrian  generals  renewed 
their  hoftilities,  and  were  attended  with  the  fame  ill 
fuccefs  as  before.  Judas  defeated  them  in  five  engage- 
ments ;  but  in  the  fixth  was  abandoned  by  all  his  men 
except  600,  who,  together  with  their  chief,  were  flain 
in  the  year  161  B.  C. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Judas  threw  his  country- 
men into  the  utmoft  confternation,  and  feemed  to  give 
new  life  to  all  their  enemies.  He  was  fucceeded,  how- 
ever, by  his  brother  Jonathan  ;  who  conducted  mat- 
ters with  no  lefs  pr-udence  and  fuccefs  than  Judas  had 
done,  till  he  was  treacheroufly  feized  and  put  to  death 
by  Tryphon,  a  Syrian  ufurper,  who  fhortly  after  mur- 
dered his  own  Sovereign.  The  traitor  imrr 
prepared  to  invade  Judea ;  but  found  all  his 
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Jews,  fru  Grated  by  Simon,  Jonathan's  brother.  This  pontiff 
"  repaired  all  the  fortrefles  of  Judea,  and  furnifhed  them 
with  frefti  garrifons,  took  Joppa  and  Gaza,  and  drove 
out  the  Syrian  garriibn  from  the  fortrefs  of  Jerufalem  ; 
but  was  at  laft  treacherouily  murdered  by  a  fon-in-law 
named  Ptolemy,  about  135  B.C. 

Simon  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Hyrcan ;  who  not 
only  (hook  off  the  yoke  of  Syria,  but  conquered  the 
Samaritans,  demolished  their  capital  city,  and  became 
matter  of  all  Paleftine,  to  which  he  added  the  provinces 
of  Samaria  and  Galilee  ;  all  which  he  enjoyed  till  with- 
in a  year  of  his  death,  without  the  leaft  difturbance 
from  without,  or  any  internal  difcord.  His  reign  was 
no  lefs  remarkable  on  the  account  of  his  great  wifdom 
and  piety  at  home  than  his  conquefts  abroad.  He 
was  the  firft  fmce  the  captivity  who  had  affumed  the 
royal  title  ;  and  he  raifed  the  Jewilh  nation  to  a  greater 
degree  of  fplendor  than  it  had  ever  enjoyed  fmce  that 
time.  The  author  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Macca- 
bees alfo  informs  us,  that  in  him  three  dignities  were 
centered  which  never  met  in  any  other  perfon,  namely, 
the  royal  dignity,  the  high-priefthood,  and  the  gift 
of  prophecy.  But  the  inftances  given  of  this  laft  are 
very  equivocal  and  fufpicious.  The  laft  year  of  his 
reign,  however,  was  embittered  by  a  quarrel  with  the 
Pharifees  ;  and  which  proceeded  to  fuch  a  length  as  was 
thought  to  have  fhortened  his  days.  Hyrcan  had  al- 
ways been  a  great  friend  to  that  feci:,  and  they  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  the  moft  honourable  employments 
in  the  ftate ;  but  at  length  one  of  them,  named  Elea- 
%ar,  took  it  into  his  head  to  queftion  Hyrcan's  legiti- 
macy, alleging,  that  his  mother  had  formerly  been  a 
flave,  and  confequently  that  he  was  incapable  of  en- 
foying  the  high-priefthood.  This  report  was  credited, 
or  pretended  to  be  fo,  by  the  whole  feci ;  which  irri- 
tated the  high-prieft  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  joined 
the  Sadducees,  and  could  never  afterwards  be  recon- 
ciled to  the  Pharifees,  who  therefore  raifed  all  the  trou- 
bles and  feditions  they  could  during  the  fhort  time  he 
lived. 

Hyrcan  died  in  1 07  B.  C.  and  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fldeft  fon  Ariftobulus,  who  conquered  Iturea,  but  pro- 
ved a  moft  cruel  and  barbarous  tyrant,  polluting  his 
hands  with  the  blood  even  of  his  mother  and  one  of  his 
brothers,  keeping  the  reft  clofely  confined  during  his 
reign,  which,  however,  was  but  ihort.     He  was  fuc- 
Akxander  ceeded  in  105  by  Alexander  Jannsus,  the  greateft  con- 
Janna:u9,  a  querorp next  to  king  David,  that  ever  fat  on  the  Jew- 
great  con-  jjh  throne.     He  was  hated,  however,  by  the  Pharifees, 
queror.        ancj  once  ;n  danger  0f  being  killed  in  a  tumult  excited 
by  them ;  but  having  caufed  his  guards  to  fall  upon 
the  mutinous  mob,  they  killed  6000  of  them,  and  dif- 
perfbd  the  reft.     After  this,  finding  it  impoffible  to  re- 
main in  quiet  in  his  own  kingdom,  he  left  Jerufalem, 
with  a  defign  to  apply  himfelf  wholly  to  the  extending 
of  his  conquefts  ;  but  while  he  was  bufied  in  fubduing 
his  foreign  enemies,  the  Pharifees  raifed  a  rebellion  at 
home.     This  was  quafhed  in  the  year  86  B.  C.  and  the 
rebels  were  treated  in  the  melt  inhuman  manner.    The 
faction,  however,  was  by  this  means  fo  thoroughly  quel- 
led, that  they  never  dared  to  lift  up  their  heads  as  long 
as  he  lived  ;  and  Alexander  having  made  feveral  con- 
quefts in  Syria,  died  al  out  79  B.  C. 

The  king  left  two  fons,  Hyrcanus  and  Ariftobulus  ; 
but  bequeathed  the  government  to  his  wife  Alexandra 
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as  long  as  me  lived  t  but  as  he  faw  her  greatly  afraid, 
and  not  without  reafon,  of  the  refentment  of  the  Pha- 
rifees, he  defired  his  queen,  juft  before  his  death,  to 
fend  for  the  principal  leaders  of  that  party,  and  pre- 
tend to  be  entirely  devoted  to  them  ;  in  which  cafe,  he 
affured  her,  that  they  would  fupport  her  and  her  fons 
after  her  in  the  peaceable  poifeftion  of  the  government. 
With  this  advice  the  queen  complied  ;,  but  found  her- 
felf  much  embarraffed  by  the  turbulent  Pharifees,  who, 
after  feveral  exorbitant  demands,  would  at  laft  be  con- 
tented with  nothing  lefs  than  the  total  extermination 
of  their  adverfaries  the  Sadducees.  As  the  queen  was 
unable  to  refift  the  ftrength  of  the  pharifaic  faction,  a 
moft  cruel  perfecution  immediately  took  place  againft 
the  Sadducees,  which  continued  for  four  years ;  until 
at  laft,  upon  their  earneft  petition,  they  were  difper- 
fed  among  the  feveral  garrifons  of  the  kingdom,  in 
order  to  fecure  them  from  the  violence  of  their  ene- 
mies. A  few  years  after  this,  being  feized  with  a  dan- 
gerous ficknefs,  her  youngeft  fon  Ariftobulus  collected 
a  ftrong  party  in  oi'der  to  fecure  the  crown  to  himfelf; 
but  the  queen,  being  difpleafed  with  his  conduct,  ap- 
pointed her  other  fon  Hyrcanus,  whom  fhe  had  before 
made  high-prieft,  to  fucceed  her  alfo  in  the  royal  dig- 
nity. Soon  after  this  flie  expired,  and  left  her  two  fons 
competitors  for  the  crown.  The  Pharifees  raifed  an 
army  againft  Ariftobulus,  which  almoft  inftantly  de- 
ferted  to  him,  fo  that  Hyrcanus  found  himfelf  obliged 
to  accept  of  peace  upon  any  terms :  which,  however, 
was  not  granted,  till  the  latter  had  abandoned  all  title 
both  to  the  royal  and  pontifical  dignity,  and  content- 
ed himfelf  with  the  enjoyment  of  his  peculiar  patrimo- 
ny as  a  private  perfon. 

But  this  depofition  did  not  extinguifh  the  party  of 
Hyrcanus.  A  new  cabal  was  raifed  by  Antipater  an 
Idumasan  profelyte,  and  father  of  Herod  the  Great ; 
who  carried  off  Hyrcanus  into  Arabia,  under  pretence 
that  his  life  was  in  danger  if  he  remained  in  Judea. 
Here  he  applied  to  Aretas  king  of  that  country,  who 
undertook  to  reftore  the  depofed  monarch  ;  and  for 
that  purpofe  invaded  Judea,  defeated  Ariftobulus,  and 
kept  him  clofely  befieged  in  Jerufalem.  The  latter 
had  recourfe  to  the  Romans  ;  and  having  bribed  Scau- 
rus,  one  of  their  generals,  he  defeated  Aretas  with 
the  lofs  of  7000  of  his  men,  and  drove  him  quite  out 
of  the  country.  The  two  brothers  next  fent  prefents 
to  Pompey,  at  that  time  commander  in  chief  of  all 
the  Roman  forces  in  the  eaft,  and  whom  they  made 
the  arbitrator  of  their  differences.  But  he,  fearing 
that  Ariftobulus,  againft  whom  he  intended  to  declare, 
might  obftruct  his  intended  expedition  againft  the  Na- 
batheans,  difmiffed  them  with  a  promife,  that  as  foon 
as  he  had  fubdued  Aretas,  he  would  come  into  Judea 
and  decide  their  controverfy. 

This  delay  gave  fuch  offence  to  Ariftobulus,  that  he 
fuddenly  departed  for  Judea  without  even  taking  leave 
of  the  Roman  general,  who  on  his  part  was  no  lefs 
offended  at  this  want  of  refpect.  The  confequence 
was,  that  Pompey  entered  Judea  with  thofe  troops 
with  which  he  had  defigned  to  act  againft  the  Naba- 
thasans,  and  fummoned  Ariftobulus  to  appear  before 
him.  The  Jewifh  prince  would  gladly  have  been  ex- 
cufed ;  but  was  forced  by  his  own  people  to  comply 
with  Pompey's  fummons,  to  avoid  a  war  with  that  ge- 
neral.    He  came  accordingly  more  than  once  or  twice 
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and    lexander  found  means  to  efcape  into  Judea,  where  he 
army  of  10,000  foot  and    1500  horfe, 


raifed  an  army  of  10,000  foot  and  1500  horfe,  and 
began  to  fortify  feveral  ftrong  holds,  from  whence  he 
made  incurfions  into  the  neighbouring  country.  As 
for  Hyrcanus,  he  had  no  fooner  found  himfelf  freed 


Jew.  to  him,  and  was  difmiiTed  with  great  promifes 
*  '  marks  of  friendfhip.  But  at  laft  Pompey  infifted,  that 
he  fhould  deliver  into  his  hands  all  the  fortified  places 
he  pofTefled  ;  which  let  Ariftobulus  plainly  fee  that  he 
was  in  the  intereft  of  his  brother,  and  upon  this  he 
fled  to  Jerufalem  with  a  deiign  to  oppofe  the  Romans  from  his  rival  brother,  than  he  relapfed  into  his  former 
to  tho  utmoft  of  his  power.  He  was  quickly  followed  indolence,  leaving  the  care  of  all  his  affairs  to  Anti- 
by  Pompey  ;  and  to  prevent  hoftilities  was  at  laft  for-  pater,  who,  like  a  true  politician,  failed  not  to  turn 
ced  to  go  and  throw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  the  haugh-  the  weaknefs  of  the  prince  to  his  own  advantage  and 
ty  Roman,  and  to  promife  him  a  considerable  fum  of  the  aggrandizing  of  his  family.  He  forefaw,  however, 
money  as   the  reward  of  his  forbearance.     This  fub-    that  he  could  not  eafily  compafs  his  ends,  unlefs  he  in 


Jewj. 


miflion  was  accepted ;  but  Gabinus,  being  fent  with 
fome  troops  to  receive  the  flipulated  fum,  was  repul- 
fed  by  tbe  garrifon  of  Jerufalem,  who  lhut  the  gates 
againft  him,  and  refufed  to  fulfil  the  agreement.  This 
difappointment  fo  exafperated  Pompey,  that  he  im- 
mediately marched  with  his  whole 
city, 


The  Roman  general  firft  fent  propofals  of  peace  ; 
but  finding  the  Jews  refolved  to  ftand  out  to  the  laft, 
he  began  the  fiege  in  form.  As  the  place  was  ftrong- 
ly  fortified  both  by  nature  and  art,  he  might  have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  accomplifh  his  defign,  had  not 
the  Jews  been  fuddenly  feized  with  a  qualm  of  con- 
fcience  refpedfing  the  obfervance  of  the  fabbath-day. 
From  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  they  had  made  no 
fcruple  of  taking  up  arms  againft  an  offending  enemy 


gratiated  himfelf  with  the  Romans ;  and  therefore 
fpared  neither  pains  nor  coft  to  gain  their  favour. 
Scaurus  foon  after  received  from  him  a  fupply  of  corn 
and  other  provifions,  without  which  his  army,  which 
he  had  led  againft  the  metropolis  of  Arabia,  would 
army  againft  the  have  been  in  danger  of  perifhing  ;  and  after  this,  he 
prevailed  on  the  king  to  pay   300  talents  to  the  Ro- 


mans, to  prevent  them  from  ravaging  his  country. 
Hyrcanus  was  now  in  no  condition  to  face  his  enemy 
Alexander  ;  and  therefore  had  again  recourfe  to  the 
Romans,  Antipatcr  at  the  fame  time  fending  as  many 
troops  as  he  could  fpare  to  join  them.  Alexander  ven- 
tured a  battle  ;  but  was  defeated  with  confiderable  lofs, 
and  befieged  in  a  ftrong  fortrefs  named  Alexandrian. 
Here  he  would  have  been  forced  to  furrender ;  but  his 
mother,  partly  by  her  addrefs,  and  partly  by  the  fer- 


vailed  upon  him  to  grant  her  fon  a  pardon  for  what 
was  paft.     The  fortreffes  were  then  demolifhed,  that 
they  might  not  give  occafion  to  frefh  revolts  ;  Hyrca- 
nus was  again   reftored  to  the  pontifical  dignity ;  and 
the  province  was  divided  into  five  feveral  diftricts,  in         20 
each  of  which  a  feparate  court  of  judicature  was  erect-  Jewifh  gc 
ed.     The  firft  of  thefe  was  at  Jerufalem,  the  fecond  vernment 
at  Gadara,  the  third  at  Amath,  the  fourth  at  Jeri- 
cho, and  the  fifth  at  Sephoris  in  Galilee.     Thus  was  the 
government  changed  from  a  monarchy  to  an  arifto- 
cracy,  and  the  Jews  now  fell  under  a  fet  of  domineer- 
ing lords. 

Soon  after  this,  Ariftobulus  found  means  to  efcape 
from  his  confinement  at  Rome,  and  raifed  new  troubles 
in  Judea,  but  was  again  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  : 
his  fon  alfo  renewed  his  attempts  ;  but  was  in  like  man- 
ner defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  near  10,000  of  his  follow- 
ers ;  after  which  Gabinius,  having  fettled  the  affairs  of 


on  the  fabbath  ;  but  now  they  difcovered,  that  though  vices  fhe  found  means  to  do  the  Roman  general,  pre 
it  was  lawful  on  that  day  to  ftand  on  their  defence  in 
cafe  they  were  actually  attacked,  yet  it  was  unlawful 
to  do  any  thing  towards  the  preventing  of  thofe  pre- 
paratives which  the  enemy  made  towards  fuch  future 
affaults.  As  therefore  they  never  moved  an  hand  to 
hinder  the  erection  of  mounds  and  batteries,  or  the 
making  of  breaches  in  their  walls  on  the  fabbath,  the 
befiegers  at  laft  made  fuch  a  confiderable  breach  on 
that  day,  that  the  garrifon  could  no  longer  refift  them. 
The  city  was  therefore  taken  in  the  year  63  B.  C. 
12,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  flaughtered,  and  many 
more  died  by  their  own  hands  ;  while  the  priefts,  who 
were  offering  up  the  ufual  prayers  and  facrifices  in 
the  temple,  chofe  rather  to  be  butchered  along  with 
their  brethren,  than  fuffer  divine  fervice  to  be  one  mo- 
ment interrupted.  At  laft,  after  the  Romans  had  fa- 
tiated  their  cruelty  with  the  death  of  a  vaft  number 
of  the  inhabitants,  Hyrcanus  was  reftored  to  the  pon- 
tifical dignity  with  the  title  of  prince  ;  but  forbid  to  af-  Judea  to  Antipater's  mind,  refigned  the  government  of 
fume  the  title  of  king,  to  wear  a  diadem,  or  to  extend  his  province  to  CrafTus.  The  only  transaction  during 
his  territories  beyond  the  limits  of  Judea.  To  prevent  his  government  was  his  plundering  the  temple  of  all  its 
future  revolts,  the  walls  were  pulled  down  ;  and  Scau-  money  and  facred  utenfils,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
his  was  left  governor  with  a  fufneient  force.  But  be-  10,000  Attic  talents,  i.  e.  above  two  millions  fter- 
fore  he  departed,  the  Roman  general  gave  the  Jews  a  ling.  After 
ftill  greater  offence  than  almoft  any  thing  he  had  hi-  pedition 
therto  done ;  and  that  was  by  entering  into  the  moft 
facred  recefTes  of  the  temple,  where  he  took  a  view  of 
the  golden  table,  candleftick,  cenfers,  lamps,  and  all 
the  other  facred  veiTels  ;  but,  out  of  refpect  to  the 
Deity,  forbore,  to  touch  any  of  them,  and  when  he 
came  out  commanded  the  priefts  immediately  to  purify 
the  temple  according  to  cuftom. 

Pompey  having  thus  fubdued  the  Jewifh  nation,  fet 
out  for  Rome,  carrying  along  with  him  Ariftobulus 
and  his  two  fons  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  as  cap- 
tives to  adorn  his  future  triumph.  Ariftobulus  himfelf 
and  his  fon  Antigonus  were  led  in  triumph ;  but  A- 
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thi-s  facrilege,  CrafTus  fet  out  on  his  ex- 


againft 


Parthia,  where  he  periftied  ;  and  his 
death  was  by  the  Jews  interpreted  as  a  divine  judgment 
for  his  impiety.  ar 

The  war  between  Csefar  and  Pompey  afforded  theJewsfa~ 
Jews  fome  refpite,  and  likewife  an  opportunity  of  in-  y?u'xd    ^ 
gratiating  themfelves  with  the  former,  which  the  poli-     x  ar' 
tic  Antipater  readily  embraced.     His  fervices  were  re- 
warded by  the  emperor.     He  confirmed  Hyrcanus  in 
his  priefthood,  added  to  it  the  principality  of  Judea  to 
be  entailed  on  his  pofterity  for  ever,  and  reftored  the 
Jewifh  nation   to  their   ancient  rights  and   privileges ; 
ordering  at  the  fame  time  a  pillar  to  be  eredted,  where- 
on all  thefe  grants,  and  his  own  decree,  fhould  be  en- 
graved. 


jew         r  « 

Jews,     graved,  which  was  accordingly  done  ;  and  foon  after* 
*"     * when  Caefar  himfelf  came  into  Judea,  he  granted  liber- 
ty alfo  to  fortify  the  city;  and  rebuild  the  wall  which 
had  been  demolifhed  by  Pompey, 

During  the  lifetime  of  Caefar,    the    Jews  were  fo 
highly  favoured,  that  they  could  fcarcely  be  faid  to  feel 
the  Roman  yoke.     After  his  death,  however,  the  na- 
tion fell  into   great  diforders ;  which  were  not  finally 
quelled  till  Herod,  who  was  created  king  of  Judea  by 
Marc  Anthony  in  40  B.  C.  was  fully  eftablifhed  on  the 
throne  by  the  taking  of  Jerufalem  by  his    allies  the 
**        Romans  in  37  B.C.     The  immediate  confequence  of 
if  d  to      ^s  was  anot^ier  cruel  pillage  and  maffacre  :  then  fol- 
the  Jewifli    lowed  the  death  of  Antigonus  the   fon  of  Ariftobulus, 
throne.         who  had  for  three  years  maintained  his  ground  againft 
Herod,  put  to  death  his  brother  Phafael,  and  cut  off 
Hyrcanus's  ears,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to  inca- 
23        pacitate  him  for  the  high-priefthood. 
Histyran-        The  Jews  gained  but  little  by  this   change  of  ma- 
ny and  cru-  fters.    The  new  king  proved  one  of  the  greateft  tyrants 
elt>'*  mentioned  in  hiftory.     He  began  his  reign  with  a  cruel 

perfecution  of  thofe  who  had  fided  with  his  rival  An- 
tigonus ;  great  numbers  of  whom  he  put  to  death,  fei- 
zing  and  confifcating  their  effects  for  his  own  ufe. 
Nay,  fuch  was  his  jealoufy  in  this  laft  refpect,  that  he 
caufed  guards  to  be  placed  at  the  city-gates,  in  order 
to  watch  the  bodies  of  thofe  of  the  Antigonian  fac- 
tion who  were  carried  out  to  be  buried,  left  fome 
of  their  riches  mould  be  carried  along  with  them. 
His  jealoufy  next  prompted  him  to  decoy  Hyrcanus, 
the  banifhed  pontiff,  from  Parthia,  where  he  had  taken 
refuge,  that  he  might  put  him  to  death,  tho'  contrary 
to  his  moft  folemn  promifes.  His  cruelty  then  fell  upon 
his  own  family.  He  had  married  Mariamne,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Hyrcanus  ;  whofe  brother,  Ariftobulus,  a  young 
prince  of  great  hopes,  was  made  high-prieft  at  the  in- 
terceflion  of  his  mother  Alexandra.  But  the  tyrant, 
confcious  that  Ariftobulus  had  a  better  right  to  the 
kingdom  than  himfelf,  caufed  him  foon  after  to  be 
drowned  in  a  bath.  The  next  victim  was  his  beloved 
queen  Mariamne  herfelf.  Herod  had  been  fummoned 
to  appear  firft  before  Marc  Anthony,  and  then  before 
Anguftus,  in  order  to  clear  himfelf  from  fome  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge.  As  he  was,  however,  doubtful  of 
the  event,  he  left  orders,  that  in  cafe  he  was  condem- 
ned, Mariamne  fhould  be  put  to  death.  This,  toge- 
ther with  the  death  of  her  father  and  brother,  gave 
her  fuch  an  averfion  for  him,  that  fhe  fhowed  it  on 
all  occafions.  By  this  conduct  the  tyrant's  refentment 
was  at  laft  fo  much  inflamed,  that  having  got  her 
falfely  accufed  of  infidelity,  fhe  was  condemned  to  die, 
and  executed  accordingly.  She  fuffered  with  great 
refolution ;  but  with  her  ended  all  the  happinefs  of  her 
hufband.  His  love  for  Mariamne  increafed  fo  much 
after  her  death,  that  for  fome  time  he  appeared  like 
one  quite  diffracted.  His  remorfe,  however,  did  not 
get  the  better  of  his  cruelty.  The  death  of  Mariamne 
was  foon  followed  by  that  of  her  mother  Alexandra, 
and  this  by  the  execution  of  feveral  other  perfons  who 
had  joined  with  her  in  an  attempt  to  fecure  the  king- 
dom to  the  fons  of  the  deceafed  queen. 

Herod,  having  now  freed  himfelf  from  the  greateft 
part  of  his  fuppofed  enemies,  began  to  fhow  a  greater 
contempt  for  the  Jewifh  ceremonies  than  formerly ;  and 
introduced  a  number  of  heathenifh  games,  which  made 
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him  odious  to  his  fubjects.  Ten  bold  fellows,  at  laft  Jew». 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  enter  the  theatre  where  the  *  <<~~' 
tyrant  Avas  celebrating  fome  games,  with  daggers  con- 
cealed under  their  clothes,  in  order  to  ftab  him  or  fome 
of  his  retinue.  In  cafe  they  fhould  mifcarry  in  the  at- 
tempt, they  had  the  defperate  fatisfaction  to  think, 
that,  if  they  perifhed,  the  t  rant  would  be  rendered 
ftill  moie  odious  by  the  punifhment  inflicted  on  them. 
They  were  not  miftaken  :  for  Herod  being  informed 
of  their  defign  by  one  of  his  fpies,  and  caufing  the 
afTaftms  to  be  put  to  a  moft  excrutiating  death,  the 
people  were  fo  much  exaf;  erated  againft  the  informer, 
that  they  cut  and  tore  him  to  pieces,  and  caft  his  flefh 
to  the  dogs.  Herod  tried  in  vain  to  difcover  the  au- 
thors of  this  affront;  but  at  laft  having  caufed  fome 
women  to  be  put  to  the  rack,  he  extorted  from  them 
the  names  of  the  principal  perfons  concerned,  whom  he 
caufed  immediately  to  be  put  to  death  with  their  fa- 
mlies.  This  produced  fuch  difturbances,  that,  ap- 
prehending nothing  lefs  than  a  general  revolt,  he  fet 
about  fortifying  Jerufalem  with  feveral  additional 
works,  rebuilding  Samaria,  and  putting  garrifons  into 
feveral  fortreffes  in  Judea.  Notwithftanding  this,  how- 
ever, Herod  had  fhortly  after  an  opportunity  of  re- 
gaining the  affections  of  his  fubjects  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  by  his  generofity  to  them  during  a  famine ;  but 
as  he  foon  relapfed  into  his  former  cruelty,  their  love 
was  again  turned  into  hatred,  which  continued  till  his 
death.  24 

Herod  now,  about  23  B.  C.  began  to  adorn  his  Rebuilds 
cities  with  many  ftately  buildings.  The  moft  re- the  temP 
markable  and  magnificent  of  them  all,  however,  was 
the  temple  at  Jerufalem,  which  he  is  faid  to  have 
raifed  to  a  higher  pitch  of  grandeur  than  even  Solomon 
himfelf  had  done.  Ten  thoufand  artificers  were  im- 
mediately fet  to  work,  under  the  direction  of  1000 
priefts,  the  beft  fkilled  in  carving,  mafonry,  &c.  all  of 
whom  were  kept  in  conftant  pay.  A  thoufand  carts 
were  employed  in  fetching  materials  ;  and  fuch  a  num- 
ber of  other  hands  were  employed,  that  every  thing 
was  got  ready  within  the  fpace  of  two  years.  After 
this  they  fet  about  pulling  down  the  old  building, 
and  rearing  up  the  new  one  with  the  fame  expedition: 
fo  that  the  holy  place,  or  temple,  properly  fo  called, 
was  finiflied  in  a  year  and  an  half;  during  which  we 
are  told  that  it  never  rained  in  the  day-time,  but  only 
in  the  night.  The  remainder  was  finifhed  in  fome- 
what  more  than  eight  years.  The  temple,  properly 
fo  called,  or  holy  place,  was  but  60  cubits  high,  and 
as  many  in  breadth  ;  but  in  the  front  he  added  two 
wings  or  fhoulders  which  projected  20  cubits  more  on 
each  fide,  and  which  in  all  made  a  front  of  1 20  cubits 
in  length,  and  as  many  in  height ;  with  a  gate  70 
cubits  high  and  20  in  breadth,  but  open  and  without 
any  doors.  The  ftones  were  white  marble,  25  cubits 
in  length,  12  in  height,  and  9  in  breadth  all  wrought 
and  polifhed  with  exquifite  beauty ;  the  whole  refem- 
bling  a  ftately  palace,  whofe  middle  being  eonfidera- 
bly  raifed  above  the  extremities  of  each  face,  made  it 
afford  a  beautiful  vifta  at  a  great  diftance,  to  thofe 
who  came  to  the  metropolis.  Inftead  of  doors,  the 
gates  clofed  with  very  coftly  veils,  enriched  with  a 
variety  of  flowering  of  gold,  filver,  purple,  and  every- 
thing that  was  rich  and  curious  ;  and  on  each  fide  of 
the    gates  were    planted  two  ftately    columns,   from 
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Jews,  whole  cornices  hung  golden  feftoons  and  vines,  with 
~~ v~~ ~~  their  chillers  of  grapes,  leaves,  Sec.  curioufly  wrought. 
The  fuperftructure,  however,  which  was  properly  rear- 
ed on  the  old  foundation  without  fufficient  additions, 
proved  too  heavy,  and  funk  down  about  20  cubits  ; 
fo  that  its  height  was  reduced  to  100.  This  founda- 
tion was  of  an  aftoniihing  ftrength  and  height,  of  which 
an  account  is  given  under  the  article  Jerusalem.  The 
platform  was  a  regular  fquare  of  a  ftadium  or  furlong  on 
each  fide.  Each  front  of  the  fquare  had  a  fpacious 
gate  or  entrance,  enriched  with  fuitable  ornaments  ; 
but  that  on  the  weft  had  four  gates,  one  of  which  led 
to  the  palace,  another  to  the  city,  and  the  two  others 
to  the  fuburbs  and  fields.  This  enclofure  was  fur- 
rounded  on  the  outfide  with  a  ftrong  and  high  wall  of 
large  ftones,  well  cemented ;  and  on  the  infide  had  on 
each  front  a  (lately  piazza  or  gallery,  fupported  by  co- 
lumns of  fuch  a  bignefs,  that  three  men  could  but  juft 
embrace  them,  their  circumference  being  about  27  feet. 
There  were  in  all  1 62  of  them,  which  fupported  a  ce- 
dar cieling  of  excellent  workmanfhip,  and  formed  three 
galleries,  the  middlemoft  of  which  was  the  largeft  and 
higheft,  it  being  45  feet  in  breadth  and  100  in  height, 
whereas  thofe  on  each  fide  were  but  30  feet  wide  and 
50  in  height. 

The  piazzas  and  court  were  paved  with  marble  of 
various  colours  ;  and,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  gal- 
leries, was  a  fecond  inclofure,  furrounded  with  a  flight 
of  beautiful  marble  rails,  with  ftately  columns  at  pro- 
per diftances,  on  which  were  engraven  certain  admo- 
nitions in  Greek  and  Latin,  to  forbid  ftrangers,  and 
thofe  Jews  that  were  not  purified,  to  proceed  farther 
upon  pain  of  death.  This  inclofure  had  but  one  gate 
on  the  eaft  fide ;  none  on  the  weft  ;  but  on  the  north 
and  fouth  it  had  three,  placed  at  equal  diftances  from 
each  other. 

A  third  inclofure  furrounded  the  temple,  properly  fo 
called,  and  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  ;  and  made 
what  they  called  the  court  of  the  Hebrews  or  Ifraelites. 
It  was  fquare  like  the  reft  :  but  the  wall  on  the  outfide 
was  furrounded  by  a  flight  of  14  fteps,  which  hid  a 
considerable  part  of  it ;  and  on  the  top  was  a  terrace, 
of  about  1 5  cubits  in  breadth,  which  went  quite  round 
the  whole  cincture.  The  eaft  fide  had  but  one  gate ; 
the  weft  none  ;  and  the  north  and  fouth  four,  at  equal 
diftances.  Each  gate  was  afcended  by  five  fteps  more 
before  one  could  reach  the  level  of  the  inward  court  ; 
fo  that  the  wall  which  inclofed  it  appeared  within  to 
be  but  25  cubits  high,  though  coniiderably  higher 
on  the  outfide.  On  the  infide  of  each  of  thofe  gates 
were  raifed  a  couple  of  fpacious  fquare  chambers,  in 
form  of  a  pavilion,  30  cubits  wide  and  40  in  height, 
each  fupported  by  columns  of  1 2  cubits  in  circumfe- 
rence. 

This  inclofure  had  likewife  a  double  flight  of  gal- 
leries on  the  infide,  fupported  by  a  double  row  of  co- 
lumns ;  but  the  weftern  fide  was  only  one  continued 
wall,  without  gates  or  galleries.  The  women  had 
likewife  their  particular  courts  feparate  from  that  of 
the  men,  and  one  of  the  gates  on  the  north  and  fouth 
leading  to  it. 

The  altar  of  burnt-offerings  was  likewife  high  and 
fpacious,  being  40  cubits  in  breadth,  and  15  in  height. 
The  afcent  to  it  was,  according  to  the  Mofaic  lav/, 
fmooth,  and  without  fteps  ;  and  the  altar  of  unhewn 


ftones.     It  was  furrounded,  at  a  convenient  diftance,     Jews, 
with  a  low  wall   or  rail,  which  divided  the  court  of  *      "*     "* 
the  priefts  from   that  of  the  lay    Ifraelites  ;    fo  that 
thefe  la  ft  were  allowed  to  come  thus  far  to  bring  their 
offerings  and  facrifices  ;   though  none  but  the  priefts 
were  allowed  to  come  within  that  inclofure. 

Herod  caufed  a  new  dedication  of  this  temple  to  be 
performed  with  the  utmoft  magnificence ;  and  prefent- 
ed  to  it  many  rich  trophies  of  his  former  victories,  after 
the  cuftom  of  the  Jewifh  monarchs. 

This,  and  many  other  magnificent  works,  however, 
did  not  divert  the  king's  attention  from  his  ufual  jea- 
loufies  and  cruelty.  His  fifter  Salome,  and  one  of  his 
fons  named  Antlpater,  taking  advantage  of  this  difpo- 
fition,  prompted  him  to  murder  his  two  fons  by  Ma- 
riamne,  named  Alexander  and  Ar'iflobulus,  who  had  been 
educated  at  the  court  of  Auguftus  in  Italy,  and  were 
juftly  admired  by  all  who  faw  them.  His  cruelty  foon 
after  broke  out  in  an  impotent  attempt  to  deftroy  the 
Saviour  of  the  world,  but  which  was  attended  with 
no  other  confequence  than  the  deftruction  of  2000  in- 
nocent children  of  his  own  fubjects.  His  mifery  was 
almoft  brought  to  its  fummit  by  the  difcovery  of 
Antipater's  defigns  againft  himfelf;  who  was  accor- 
dingly tried  and  condemned  for  treafon.  Something 
ftill  more  dreadful,  however,  yet  awaited  him  ;  he  was 
feized  with  a  moft  loathfome  and  incurable  difeafe,  in 
which  he  was  tormented  with  intolerable  pains,  fo 
that  his  life  became  a  burden.  At  laft  he  died,  to  the  His  death, 
great  joy  of  the  Jews,  five  days  after  he  had  put  Anti- 
pater  to  death,  and  after  having  divided  his  kingdom 
among  his  fons  in  the  following  manner. — Archelaus 
had  Judea  ;  Antipas,  or  Herod,  was  tetrarch  of  Galilee 
and  Perea ;  and  Philip  had  the  regions  of  Trachonitis, 
Gaulon,  Batanea,  and  Panias,  which  he  erected  like- 
wife  into  a  tetrarchy.  To  his  fifter  Salome  he  gave 
50,000  pieces  of  money,  together  with  the  cities  of 
Jamnia,  Azotus,  and  Phaiaelis  ;  befides  fome  confide- 
rable  legacies  to  his  other  relations. 

The  cruelty  of  this  monfter  accompanied   him  to 


grave 


nay,  he  in  a  manner  carried  it  beyond  the 


his 

grave.     Being  well  apprifed  that  the  Jews  would  re- 
joice at  being  freed  from  fuch  a  tyrant,  he  bethought 
himfelf  of  the  following  infernal  ftratagem  to  damp 
their  mirth.     A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  fum- 
moned  all  the  heads  of  the  Jews  to  repair  to  Jericho 
under  pain    of  death ;  and,  on  their  arrival,  ordered 
them  all  to  be  fhut  up  in  the  circus,  giving  at  the 
fame  time  ftrict  orders  to  his  fifter  Salome  and  her 
hufband  to  have  all  the  prifoners  butchered  as  foon  as 
his  breath  was  gone  out.     "  By  this  means  (faid  he), 
I  fhall  not  only  damp  the  people's  joy,  butfecure  a  real 
mourning  at   my  death."     Thefe  cruel  orders,  how- 
ever, were  not  put  in  execution.     Immediately  after 
the    king's  death,  Salome  went  to  the  Hippodrome, 
where  the  heads  of  the  Jews  were  detained,  caufed  the 
gates   to  be  flung  open,  and  declared  to  them,  that 
now  the  king  had  no  farther  occafion  for  their  attend- 
ance, and    that  they  might  depart  to  their  refpective 
homes  ;  after  which,  and  not  till  then,  the  news  of  the 
king's  death  Avas  publifhed.     Tumults,  feditions,  and 
i.ifurrections,    quickly  followed.     Archelaus    was  op-       26    . 
pofed  by  his  brethren,  and  obliged  to  appear  at  Rome  gj^f  ^ 
before  Auguftus,    to    whom    many  complaints    were  kingdom 
brought  againft    him.     After   hearing   both  parties,  by  Auguf- 
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the  emperor  made  the  following  divifion  of  the  king- 
dom :  Archelaus  had  one  half,  under  the  title  of 
ethnarcb,  or  governor  of  a  nation  ;  together  with  a 
promife  that  he  fhould  have  the  title  of  king,  as  foon 
as  he  fhowed  hirnfelf  worthy  of  it.  This  ethnarchy 
contained  Judea  Propria,  Idumea,  and  Samaria :  but 
this  laft  was  exempted  from  one- fourth  of  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  reft,  on  account  of  the  peaceable  beha- 
viour of  the  inhabitants  during  the  late  tumults.  The 
remainder  was  divided  between  Philip  and  Herod ; 
the  former  of  whom  had  Trachonitus,  Batanea,  and 
Auranitis,  together  with  a  fmall  part  of  Galilee  ;  the 
latter  had  the  reft  of  Galilee  and  the  countries  be- 
yond the  Jordan.  Salome  had  half  a  million  of  filver, 
together  with  the  cities  of  Jamnia,  Azotus,  Phafaelis, 
and  Afcalon. 

For  fome  years  Archelaus  enjoyed  his  government 
in  peace  :  but  at  laft,  both  Jews  and  Samaritans,  tired 
out  with  his  tyrannical  behaviour,  joined  in  a  petition 
to  Auguftus  againft  him.  The  emperor  immediately 
fummoned  him  to  Rome,  where,  having  heard  his  ac- 
cufation  and  defence,  he  banifhed  him  to  the  city  of 
Vienne  in  Dauphiny,  and  confifcated  all  his  effects. 
Judea  being  by  this  fentence  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province,  was  ordered  to  be  taxed  :  and  Cyrenius  the 
governor  of  Syria,  a  man  of  confular  dignity,  was 
fent  thither  to  fee  it  put  in  execution :  which  having 
done,  and  fold  the  palaces  of  Archelaus,  and  fei/.ed 
upon  all  his  treafure,  he  returned  to  Antioch,  lea- 
ving the  Jews  in  no  fmall  ferment  on  account  of  this 
new  tax. 

Thus  were  the  feeds  of  diffenfion  fown  between  the 
Jews  and  Romans,  which  ended  in  the  moft  lament- 
able cataftrophe  of  the  former.  The  Jews,  always 
impatient  of  a  foreign  yoke,  knew  from  their  prophe- 
cies, that  the  time  was  now  come  when  the  Meffiah 
fhould  appear.  Of  confequence,  as  they  expected  him 
to  be  a  great  and  powerful  warrior,  their  rebellious  and 
feditious  fpirit  was  heightened  to  the  greateft  degree  ; 
and  they  imagined  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  take 
up  arms,  and  vidlory  would  immediately  declare  on 
their  fide.  From  this  time,  therefore,  the  country 
was  never  quiet ;  and  the  infatuated  people,  while 
they  rejected  the  true  Meffiah,  gave  themfelves  up  to 
the  direction  of  every  impoftor  who  chofe  to  lead 
them  to  their  own  deftruction.  The  governors  ap- 
pointed by  the  Romans  were  alio  frequently  changed, 
but  feldom  for  the  better.  About  the  16th  year  of 
Chrift,  Pontius  Pilate  was  appointed  governor ;  the 
whole  of  whole  adminiftration,  according  to  Jofephus, 
was  one  continued  fcene  of  venality,  rapine,  tyranny, 
and  every  wicked  action ;  of  racking  and  putting  in- 
nocent men  to  death,  untried  and  uncondemnned  ;  and 
of  every  kind  offavage  cruelty.  Such  a  governor  was 
but  ill  calculated  to  appeafe  the  ferments  occafioned 
by  the  late  tax.  Indeed  Pilate  was  fo  far  from  at- 
tempting this,  that  he  greatly  inflamed  them  by  taking 
every  occafion  of  introducing  his  ftandards  with  ima- 
ges and  pictures,  confecrated  fhields,  &c.  into  their 
city ;  and  at  laft  attempting  to  drain  the  treafury  of 
the  temple,  under  pretence  of  bringing  an  aqueduct 
into  Jerufalem.  'Phe  moft  remarkable  tranfaction  of 
his  government,  however,  was  his  condemnation  of  Je- 
sus Christ  :  feven  years  after  which  he  was  removed 
from  Judea ;  and  in  a  fhort  time  Agrippa,  the  grand- 
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fon  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  promoted  by  Caius  to 
the  regal  dignity.  Pie  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy 
this  honour  ;  for,  on  his  coming  into  Judsea,  having 
raifed  a  perfecution  againft  the  Chriftians,  and  blaf- 
phemoufly  fuffering  hirnfelf  to  be  ftyled  a  God  by 
fome  deputies  from  Tyre  and  Sidon,  he  was  miracu- 
loufly  ftruck  with  a  difeafe,  which  foon  put  an  end  to 
his  life.  The  facred  hiftorian  tells  us,  that  he  was 
eaten  of  worms  ;  and  Jofephus,  that  he  was  fei/.ed 
with  moft  violent  pains  in  his  heart  and  bowels ;  fo 
that  he  could  not  but  reflect  on  the  bafenefs  of  thofe 
flatterers,  who  had  but  lately  complimented  him  with 
a  kind  of  divine  immortality,  that  was  now  about  to 
expire  in  all  the  torments  and  agonies  of  a  miferable 
mortal. 

On  the  death  of  Agrippa,  Judasa  was  once  more 
reduced  to  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  had 
new  governors  appointed  over  it.  Thefe  were  Venti- 
dius,  Felix,  Feftus  Albinus,  and  Geffius  Floras. 
Under  their  government  the  Jewilh  affairs  went  on 
from  bad  to  worfe  ;  the  country  fwarmed  with  robbers 
and  affaffins  ;  the  latter  committing  every  where  the 
moft  unheard-of  cruelties  under  the  pretence  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  about  64  A.  C.  were  joined  by  18,000 
workmen  who  had  been  employed  in  further  repair- 
ing and  beautifying  the  temple.  About  this  time 
alfo,  Geffius  Floras,  the  laft  and  worft  governor  the 
Jews  ever  had,  was  fent  into  the  country.  Jofephus 
feems  at  a  lofs  for  words  to  defcribe  him  by,  or  a 
monfter  to  compare  him  to.  His  rapines,  cruelties, 
conniving  for  large  fums  with  the  banditti,  and,  in  a 
word,  his  whole  behaviour,  were  fo  open  and  bare- 
faced, that  he  was  looked  upon  by  the  Jews  more  like 
a  bloody  executioner  fent  to  butcher,  than  a  magi- 
ftrate  to  govern  them.  In  this  diffracted  ftate  of  the 
country,  many  of  the  inhabitants  forfook  it  to  feek 
for  an  afylum  fomewhere  elfe ;  while  thofe  who  re- 
mained applied  themfelves  to  Ceftius  Gallus,  governor 
of  Syria,  who  was  at  Jerufalem  at  the  paffover  ;  be- 
fceching  him  to  pity  their  unhappy  ftate,  and  free 
them  from  the  tyranny  of  a  man  who  had  totally 
ruined  their  country.  Floras,  who  was  prefent  when 
thefe  complaints  were  brought  againft  him,  made  a 
mere  jeft  of  them  ;  and  Ceftius,  inftead  of  making  a 
ftrict  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  dilmilfed  the  Jews  with 
a  general  promife  that  the  governor  fhould  behave 
better  for  the  future  ;  and  fet  hirnfelf  about  computing 
the  number  of  Jews  at  that  time  in  Jerufalem,  by  the 
number  of  lambs  offered  at  that  feftival,  that  he 
might  fend  an  account  of  the  whole  to  Nero.  By  his 
computation,  there  were  at  that  time  in  Jerufalem 
2,556,000  ;  though  Jofephus  thinks  they  rather  amount- 
ed to  3,000,000. 

In  the  year  67  began  the  fatal  war  with  the  Romans, 
which  was  ended  only  by  the  deftruction  of  Jerufalem. 
The  immediate  caufe  was  the  decilion  of  a  conteft 
with  the  Syrians  concerning  the  city  of  Cxfaria.  The 
Jews  maintained  that  this  city  belonged  to  them,  be- 
caufe  it  had  been  built  by  Herod  ;  and  the  Syrians 
pretended  that  it  had  always  been  reckoned  a  Greek 
city,  fince  even  that  monarch  had  reared  temples  and 
ftatues  in  it.  The  conteft  at  laft  came  to  fuch  an 
height,  that  both  parties  took  up  arms  againft  each 
other.  Felix  put  an  end  to  it  for  a  time,  by  fending 
fome  of  the  chiefs  of  each  nation  to  Rome,  to  plead 
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their  caufe  before  the  emperor,  where  it  hung  in  fuf- 
penfe  till  this  time,  when  Nero  decided  it  againft  the 
Jews.  No  fooner  was  this  decifion  made  public,  than 
the  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  country  flew  to  arms ; 
and  though  they  were  every  where  the  fuiferers,  yet, 
from  this  fatal  period,  their  rage  never  abated.  No- 
thing was  now  to  be  heard  of  but  robberies,  murders, 
and  every  kind  of  cruelty.  Cities' and  villages  were 
filled  with  dead  bodies  of  all  ages,  even  fucking  babes. 
The  Jews,  on  their  part,  fpared  neither  Syrians  nor 
Romans,  where  they  got  the  better  of  them  ;  and  this 
proved  the  deftruction  of  great  numbers  of  their  peace- 
ful brethren :  20,000  were  maifacred  at  Casfarea, 
50,000  at  Alexandria,  2000  at  Ptolemais,  and  3500 
at  Jerufalem. 

A  great  number  of  affaQTns,  in  the  mean  time,  ha- 
ving joined  the  factious  Jews  in  Jerufalem,  they  beat 
the  {tomans  out  of  Antonia,  a  iortrefs  adjoining  to 
the  temple,  and  another  called  MaJJ'adu  ;  and  likewife 
out  of  the  towers  called  Pkafacl  and  Marlamne,  kill- 
ing all  who  oppofed  them.  The  Romans  were  at 
laft  reduced  to  fuch  ftraits,  that  they  capitulated  on 
the  fingle  condition  that  their  lives  lhould  be  fpared  ; 
notwithstanding  which,  they  were  all  maifacred  by 
the  furious  zealots ;  and  this  treachery  was  loon  re- 
venged on  the  faithful  Jews  of  Scythopolis.  Thefe 
had  offered  to  affift  in  reducing  their  factious  bre- 
thren ;  but  the'.r  fincerity  being  fuipected  by  the 
tewnfmen,  they  obliged  them  to  reire  into  a  neigh- 
bouring wood,  where,  on  the  third  night,  they  were 
maifacred  to  the  number  of*  13,000,  and  all  their 
wealth  carried  off.  The  rebels,  in  the  mean  time, 
croiicd  the  Jordan,  and  took  the  fortreifes  of  Machceron 
and  Cyprus;  which  laft  they  railed  to  the  ground, 
after  having  put  all  the  Romans  to  the  fword. — This 
brought  Cedius  Gallus,  the  Syrian  governor,  into 
Judrea  with  all  his  forces  ;  but  the  Jews,  partly  by 
treachery  and  partly  by  force,  got  the  better  of  him, 
and  drove  him  out  of  the  country  with  the  lofs  of 
500o.men. 

All  this  time  fuch  dreadful  diiTenficns  reigned  a- 
mong  the  Jews,  that  great  numbers  of  the  better  fort 
foreieeing  the  fad  effects  of  the  refentment  of  the  Ro- 
mans, left  the  city  as  men  do  a  linking  vefiel;  and 
the  Chriftians,  mindful  of  their  Saviour's  prediction, 
retired  to  Pella,  a  city  on  the  other  fide  of  Jordan, 
whether  the  war  did  not  reach.  Miferable  was  the 
fate  of  fuch  as  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  leave 
that  devoted  city.  Vefpafian  was  now  ordered  to 
leave  Greece,  where  he  was  at  that  time,  and  to  march 
with  all  fpeed  into  Judea.  He  did  fo  accordingly  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  ordering  his  ion  Titus 
in  the  mean  time  to  bring  two  more  legions  from  A- 
lexandria  ;  but  before  he  could  reach  that  country,  the 
Jews  had  twice  attempted  to  take  the  city  of  Aicalon, 
and  were  each  time  repulfed  with  the  lofs  of  10,000 
of  their  number.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  68,  Vef- 
pafian entered  Galilee  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  6o,oco 
men  all  completely  armed  and  excellently  difciplined. 
He  fir  It  took  and  burnt  Gadara  :  then  he  laid  fiege  to 
Jotapa,  and  took  it  after  a  ftout  refiltance  ;  at  which 
he  was  fo  provoked,  that  he  caufed  every  one  of  the 
Jews  to  be  maifacred  or  carried  into  captivity,  not 
one  being  left  to  carry  the  dreadful  news  to  their 
brethren.  Fortv  thoufand  perilhed  on  this  occafion  ; 
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fame  fate,  after  an  obftinate  fiege  ;  all  the  men  being 
maifacred  and  the  women  and  children  carried  into, 
captivity.  A  week  after  this  the  Samaritans,  who- 
had  affembled  on  Mount  Gerizzim,  were  almoft  all  put 
to  the  fword,  or  perifhed.  Joppa  fell  the  next  victim 
to  the  Roman  vengeance.  It  had  been  formerly  laid 
waite  by  Ceftius ;  but  was  now  repeopled  and  forti- 
fied by  the  feditious  Jews  who  infefted  the  country. 
It  was  taken  by  ftorm,  and  ftiared  the  fame  fate  with 
the  reft.  Four  thoufand  Jews  attempted  to  efcape  by 
taking  to  their  fhips  ;  but  were  driven  back  by  a  hid- 
den tempeft,  and  all  of  them  were  drowned  or  put  to 
the  fword.  Tarichea  and  Tiberias  were  next  taken, 
but  part  of  their  inhabitants  were  fpared  on  account 
of  their  peaceable  difpofitions.  Then  followed  the 
fieges  of  Gamala,  Gifchala,  and  Itabyr.  The  firil  was 
taken  by  ftorm,  with  a  dreadful  daughter  of  the  Jews  ; 
the  laft  by  ftratagem.  The  inhabitants  of  Gifchala 
were  inclinable  to  furrender  :  but  a  feditious  Jew  of 
that  town,  named  John,  the  fon  of  Levi,  head  of  the 
faction,  and  a  vile  fellow,  oppofed  it ;  an  J,  having  the 
mob  at  his  back,  overawed  the  whole  city.  On  the 
fabbath  he  begged  of  Titus  to  forbear  hoftilities  till 
to-morrow,  and  then  he  would  accept  his  offer  ;  but 
inftead  of  that,  he  fled  to  Jerufiilem  with  as  many  as 
would  follow  him.  The  Romans,  as  foon  as  they  were 
informed  of  his  flight,  purfued,  and  killed  6000  of 
his  followers  on  the  road,  and  brought  back  near  3000 
women  and  children  prifoners.  The  inhabitants  "then 
furrendcred  to  Titus,  and  only  the  factious  were  pu- 
nilhed  ;  and  this  completed  the  reduction  of  Galilee. 

The  Jewifh  nation  by  this  time  was  divided  into  Dissent 
two  very  oppofite  parti&s  :  the  one  foreieeing  that  'factions 
this  war,  if  continued,  muft  end  in  the  total  ruin  of  among  the 
their  country,  were  for  putting  an  end  to  it  byfub-JcWS' 
mitting  to  the  Romans  ;  the  other,  which  was  the 
remains  of  the  faction  of  Judas  Gaulonites,  breathed 
nothing  but  war  and  confufion,  and  oppofed  all  peace- 
able meafures  with  invincible  obltinacy.  This  laft, 
which  was  by  far  the  moft  numerous  and  powerful, 
coniifted  of  men  of  the  vileft  and  moft  profligate  cha- 
racters that  can  be  paralleled  in  hiftory.  They  were- 
proud,  ambitious,  cruel,  rapacious,  and  committed 
the  moft  horrid  and  unnatural  crimes  under  the  mafic 
of  religion.  They  affirmed  every  where,  that  it  was 
offering  the  greateft  diihonour  to  God  to  fubmit  to 
any  earthly  potentate ;  much  lefs  to  Romans  and  to 
heathens.  This,  they  faid,  was  the  only  motive  that 
induced  them  to  take  up  arms,  and  to  bind  themfelvcs 
under  the  ftrictelt  obligations  not  to  lay  them  down 
till  they  had  either  totally  extirpated  all  foreign  au- 
thority, or  perilhed  in  die  attempt. — This  dreadful 
difleniion  was  not  confined  to  Jerufalem,  but  had  in- 
fected all  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  of  Paleftine. 
Even  heuies  and  families  were  fo  divided  againft  ea-  h 
other,  that,  as  our  Saviour  had  exprefsly  foretold,  a 
man's  greateft  enemies  were  often  thole  of  his  own 
family  and  houfehoid.  In  fhort,  if  we  may  believe 
Jofephus,  the  zealots  acted  more  like  incarnate  de\  ils 
than  like  men  who  had  any  fenfe  of  humanity  left 
them. — This  obliged  the  contrary  party  likcviife  to 
rife  up  in  arms  in  their  own  defence  againft  thofe  mif- 
creants  ;   from    whom,  however,  they  fuffered  much 
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more  than  they  did  even  from  the  exaggerated  Ro- 
mans.— The  zealots  began  their  outrages  by  murder- 
ing all  that  oppofed  them  in  the  countries  round  about. 
Then  they  entered  Jerufalem  :  but  met  with  a  flout 
oppofition  from  the  other  party  headed  by  Ananus, 
who  had  lately  been  high-prieft.  A  fierce  engage- 
ment enfued  between  them  ;  and  the  zealots  were  dri- 
ven into  the  inner  cincture  of  the  temple,  where  they 
were  clofely  befieged.  John  of  Gifchala  abovemen- 
tioned,  who  had  pretended  to  fide  with  the  peaceable 
party,  was  then  fent  with  terms  of  accommodation ; 
but,  inftead  of  advifing  the  befieged  to  accept  of  them, 
he  perfuaded  them  ftill  to  hold  out,  and  call  the  Idu- 
means  to  their  afiiftance.  They  did  fo,  and  procured 
20,000  of  them  to  come  to  their  relief;  but  thefe  new 
allies  were  refufed  admittance  into  the  city.  On  that 
night,  however,  there  happened  fuch  a  violent  ftorm, 
accompanied  with  thunder,  lightning,  and  an  earth- 
quake, that  the  zealots  from  within  the  inner  court 
fawed  the  bolts  and  hinges  of  the  temple-gates  with- 
out being  heard,  forced  the  guards  of  the  befiegers, 
Tallied  into  the  city,  and  led  in  the  Idumeans.  The 
city  was  inftantly  filled  with  butcheries  of  the  moll 
horrid  kind.  Barely  to  put  any  of  the  oppofite  party 
to  death  was  thought  too  mild  a  punifhment ;  they 
mull  have  the  pleafure  of  murdering  them  by  inches  : 
fo  that  they  made  it  now  their  diverfion  to  put  them 
to  the  moll  exquifite  tortures  that  could  be  invented ; 
nor  could  they  be  prevailed  upon  to  difpatch  them  till 
the  violence  of  their  torments  had  rendered  them 
quite  incapable  of  feeling  them.  In  this  manner  pe- 
riihed  12,000  perfons  of  noble  extraction,  and  in  the 
flower  of  their  age  ;  till  at  laft  the  Idumeans  com- 
plained fo  much  againll  the  putting  fuch  numbers  to 
death,  that  the  zealots  thought  proper  to  erect  a  kind 
of  tribunal,  which,  however,  was  intended  not  for 
judgment  but  condemnation ;  for  the  judges  having 
once  acquitted  a  perfon  who  was  manifeftly  innocent, 
the  zealots  not  only  murdered  him  in  the  temple,  but 
depofed  the  new-created  judges  as  perfons  unfit  for 
their  ofHce. 

The  zealots,  after  having  exterminated  all  thofe  of 
any  character  or  diftinction,  began  next  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  the  common  people.  This  obli- 
ged many  of  the  Jews  to  forfake  Jerufalem,  and  take 
refuge  with  the  Romans,  though  the  attempt  was 
very  hazardous ;  for  the  zealots  had  all  the  avenues 
well  guarded,  and  failed  not  to  put  to  death  fuch  as 
fell  into  their  hands.  Vefpafian  in  the  mean  time 
ftaid  at  Csefarea  an  idle  fpectator  of  their  outrages  ; 
well  knowing  that  the  zealots  were  fighting  for  him, 
and  that  the  ftrength  of  the  Jewifli  nation  was  gra- 
dually wafting  away.  Every  thing  fucceeded  to  his 
wifh.  The  zealots,  after  having  maflacred  or  driven 
away  the  oppofite  party,  turned  their  arms  againll 
each  other.  A  party  was  formed  againft  John,  under 
one  Simon  who  had  his  head-quarters  at  the  fortrefs 
of  MafTkd.i.  This  new  mifcreant  plundered,  burned, 
and  maflacred,  wherever  he  came,  carrying  the  fpoil 
into  the  fortrefs  abovementioned.  To  increafe  his 
party,  he'  caufed  #i  proclamation  to  be  publifhed,  by 
which  he  promifed  liberty  to  the  {laves,  and  propor- 
tionable encouragement  to  the  freemen  who  joined 
him.  This  ftratagem  had  the  defired  effect,  and  he 
1  faw  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  army. 


Not  thinking  himfelf,  however,  as  yet  mafter  of  force 
fufficient  to  befiege  Jerufalem,  he  invaded  Idumea 
with  20,000  men.  The  Idumeans  oppofed  him  with 
25,000  ;  and  a  fharp  engagement  enfued,  in  which 
neither  party  was  victorious.  But  Simon,  foon  after, 
having  corrupted  the  Idumean  general,  got  their  army 
delivered  up  to  him.  By  this  means  he  eafily  be- 
came mafter  of  the  country;  where  he  committed  fuch 
cruelties,  that  the  miferable  inhabitants  abandoned  it 
to  feek  for  fhelter  in  Jerufalem, 

In  the  city,  matters  went  in  the  fame  way.  John 
tyrannized  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Idumeans  re- 
volted, killed  a  great  number  of  his  men,  plundered 
his  palace,  and  forced  him  to  retire  into  the  temple. 
In  the  mean  time  the  people,  having  taken  a  notion 
that  he  would  fally  out  in  the  night  and  fet  fire  to 
the  city,  called  a  council,  in  which  it  was  refolved  to 
admit  Simon  with  his  troops,  in  order  to  oppofe  John 
and  his  zealots.  Simon's  firft  attempt  againft  his  rival, 
however,  was  ineffectual,  and  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent himfelf  with  befieging  the  zealots  in  the  temple. 
In  the  mean  time  the  miferies  of  the  city  were  jn- 
creafed  by  the  ftarting  up  of  third  party  headed  by 
one  Eleazar  who  feized  on  the  court  of  the  priefts, 
and  kept  John  confined  within  that  of  the  Ifraelites. 
Eleazar  kept  the  avenues  fo  well  guarded,  that  none 
were  admitted  to  come  into  that  part  of  the  temple 
but  thofe  who  came  thither  to  offer  lacrifices  ;  and  it 
was  by  thefe  offerings  chiefly  that  he  maintained  him- 
felf and  his  men.  John  by  this  means  found  himfelf 
hemmed  in  between  two  powerful  enemies,  Simon  be- 
low, and  Eleazar  above.  He  defended  himfelf,  how- 
ever, againft  them  both  with  great  refolution ;  and 
when  the  city  was  inverted  by  the  Romans,  having 
pretended  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  his  rivals,  he 
found  means  totally  to  cut  off  or  force  Eleazar's  men 
to  fubmit  to  him,  fo  that  the  factions  were  again  redu- 
ced to  two. 

The  Romans,  in  the  year  72,  began  to  advance  to- 
wards the  capital.  In  their  way  they  deftroyed  many 
thousands,  walling  the  country  as  they  went  along ; 
and  in  the  year  73  arrived  before  the  walls  of  Jerufa- 
lem, under  Titus  afterwards  emperor.  As  he  was  a 
man  of  an  exceedingly  merciful  difpofition,  and  greatly 
defired  to  fpare  the  city,  lie  immediately  fent  offers  of 
peace ;  but  thefe  were  rejected  with  contempt,  and  he 
himfelf  put  in  great  danger  of  his  life,  fo  that  he  re- 
folved to  begin  the  fiege  in  form.  In  the  mean  time, 
Simon  and  John  renewed  their  hoftilities  with  greater 
fury  than  ever.  John  now  held  the  whole  temple, 
fome  of  the  out -parts  of  it,  and  the  valley  of  Cedron. 
Simon  had  the  whole  city  to  range  in  ;  in  fome  parts 
of  which  John  had  made  fuch  devaftations,  that  they 
ferved  them  for  a  field  of  battle,  from  which  they 
fallied  unanimoufly  againft  the  common  enemy  when- 
ever occafion  ferved  ;  after  which  they  returned  to 
their  ufual  hoftilities,  turning  their  arms  againft  each 
other,  as  if  they  had  fworn  to  make  their  ruin  .more 
eaf'y  to  the  Romans.  Thefe  drew  ftill  nearer  to  the 
walls,  having  with  great  labour  and  pains  levelled  all  the 
gr<  and  between  Seopas  and  them,  by  pulling  down 
all  the  houfes  and  hedges,  cutting  down  the  trees, 
and  even  cleaving  the  rocks  that  flood  in  their  way, 
from  Seopas  to  the  tomb  of  Kerod,  and  Bethara 
or  the  pool  of  ferpents  ;  in    which    work  fo    many 
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hands  were   employed,  that  they   finifhed  it   in  four 
"  days. 

Whilft  this  was  doing,  Titus  fent  the  befieged  fome 
offers  of  peace ;  and  Joiephus  was  pitched  upon  to  be 
the  meiTenger  of  them  :  but  they  were  rejected  with 
indignation.  He  fent  a  fecond  time  Nicanor  and  Jo- 
fephus  with  frelh  offers,  and  the  former  received  a 
wound  in  his  fhoulder ;  upon  which  Titus -refolved  to 
begin  the  aflault  in  good  earneft,  and  ordered  his  men 
to  rafe  the  fuburbs,  cut  down  all  the  trees,  and  ufe 
the  materials  to  raife  platforms  againft  the  wall.  Every 
thing  was  now  carried  on  with  invincible  ardour ;  the 
Romans  began  to  play  their  engines  againft  the  city 
with  all  their  might.  The  Jews  had  likewife  their 
machines  upon  the  walls,  which  they  plied  with  un- 
common fury :  they  had  taken  them  lately  from  Ce- 
ftius  ;  but  were  fo  ignorant  in  their  ufe,  that  they  did 
little  execution  with  them,  till  they  were  better  in- 
ftructed  by  fome  Roman  deferters :  till  then,  their 
diief  fuccefs  was  rather  owing  to  their  frequent  fallies  ; 
but  the  Roman  legions,  who  had  all  their  towers  and 
machines  before  them,  made  terrible  havock.  The  leaft 
ftones  they  threw  were  near  i  oo  weight ;  and  thefe 
they  could  throw  the  length  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  a- 
gainft  the  city,  and  with  fuch  a  force,  that  they  could 
do  mifchief  on  thofe  that  flood  at  fome  diftance  be- 
hind them.  Titus  had  reared  three  towers  50  cubits 
high ;  one  of  which  happening  to  fall  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  greatly  alarmed  the  Roman  camp,  who  im- 
mediately ran  to  arms  at  the  noife  of  it ;  but  Titus, 
upon  knowing  the  caufe,  difmiffed  them,  and  caufed 
it  to  be  fet  up  again.  Thefe  towers,  being  plated 
with  iron,  the  Jews  tried  in  vain  to  fet  fire  to  them, 
but  were  at  length  forced  to  retire  out  of  the  reach  of 
their  fhot ;  by  which  the  battering  rams  were  now  at 
full  liberty  to  play  againft  the  wall.  A  breach  was 
foon  made  in  it,  at  which  the  Romans  entered  j  and 
the  Jews,  abandoning  this  laft  inclofure,  retired  be- 
hind the  next.  This  happened  about  the  28th  of  A- 
pril,  a  fortnight  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiege. 

John  defended  the  temple  and  the  caftle  of  Anto- 
nia,  and  Simon  the  reft  of  the  city.  Titus  marched 
clofe  to  the  fecond  wall,  and  plied  his  battering-rams 
fo  furioufly,  that  one  of  the  towers,  which  looked  to- 
wards the  north,  gave  a  prodigious  fhake.  The  men 
who  were  in  it,  made  a  fignal  to  the  Romans,  as  if 
they  would  furrender ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fent  Si- 
mon word  to  be  ready  to  give  them  a  warm  recep- 
tion. Titus,  having  difcovered  their  ftratagem,  plied 
his  work  more  furioufly,  whilft  the  Jews  that  were  in 
the  tower  fet  it  on  fire,  and  flung  themfelves  into  the 
flames.  The  tower  being  fallen,  gave  them  an  en- 
trance into  the  fecond  inclofure,  five  days  after  gain- 
ing the  firft ;  and  Titus,  who  was  bent  on  faving  the 
city,  would  not  fuffer  any  part  of  the  wall  or  ftreets 
to  be  demolifhed  ;  which  left  the  breach  and  lanes  fo 
narrow,  that  when  his  men  were  furioufly  repulfed  by 
Simon,  they  had  not  room  enough  to  make  a  quick 
retreat',  fo  that  there  was  a  number  of  them  killed  in 
it.  This  overfight  was  quickly  rectified  ;  and  the  at- 
tack renewed  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  place  was  car- 
ried four  days  after  their  firft  repulfe. 

The  famine,  raging  in  a  terrible  manner  in  the  city, 
was  foon  followed  by  a  peftilence  ;  and  as  thefe  two 
dreadful  judgments  increafed,  fo  did  the  rage  of  the 
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factious,  who,  by  their  inteftine  feuds,  had  deftroyed  Jew*, 
fuch  quantities  of  provifion,  that  they  were  forced  to  *  '/~~^ 
prey  upon  the  people  with  the  moft  unheard-of  cruel- 
ty. They  forced  their  houfes  ;  and,  if  they  found  any 
victuals  in  them,  they  butchered  them  for  not  appri- 
ling  them  of  it ;  and,  if  they  found  nothing  but  bare 
walls,  which  was  almoft  every  where  the  cafe,  they 
put  them  to  the  moft  fevere  tortures,  under  pretence 
that  they  had  fome  provifion  concealed.  "  I  fhould 
(fays  Jofephus)  undertake  an  impoffible  talk,  were  I 
to  enter  into  a  detail  of  all  the  cruelties  of  thofe  im- 
pious wr etches  ;  it  will  be  fufficient  to  fay,  that  I  do 
not  think,  that  fince  the  creation  any  city  ever  fuffer- 
ed  fuch  dreadful  calamities,  or  abounded  with  men  fo 
fertile  in  all  kinds  of  wickednefs." 

Titus,  who  knew  their  miferable  condition,  and  was 
ftill  willing  to  fpare  them,  gave  them  four  days  to 
cool ;  during  which  he  caufed  his  army  to  be  mufter- 
ed,  and  provifions  to  be  diftributed  to  them  in  fight  of        4r 
the  Jews,  who  flocked  upon  the  walls  to  fee  it.     Jo-  Offers  af 
fephus  was  fent  to  fpeak  to  them  afrefh,  and  to  exhort  Peace  rs" 
them  not  to  run  themfelves  into  an  inevitable  ruin  by  Jette<i» 
obftinately  perfifting  in  the  defence   of  a  place  which 
could  hold  out  but  a  very  little  while,  and  which  the 
Romans  looked  upon  already  as  their  own.     But  this 
ftubborn  people,    after  many  bitter  invectives,  began 
to  dart  their  arrows  at  him ;  at  which,  not  at  all  dif- 
couraged,  he  went  on  with  greater  vehemence  :   but 
all  the  effect  it  wrought  on    them  was,    that  it  pre- 
vailed on  great  numbers  to  fteal  away  privately  to  the 
Romans,  whilft  the  reft  became  only  the  more  defpe- 
rate  and  refolute  to  hold  out  to  the  laft,  in  fpite  of  Ti- 
tus's merciful  offers. 

To  haften  therefore  their  deftined  ruin,  he  caufed 
the  city  to  be  furrounded  with  a  ftrong  wall,  to  prevent 
either  their  receiving  any  fuccours  or  provifion  from 
abroad,  or  their  efcaping  his  refentment  by  flight.  This 
wall,  which  was  near  40  ftadia  or  five  miles  in  circuit, 
was  yet  carried  on  with  fuch  fpeed,  and  by  fo  many 
hands,  that  it  was  finifhed  in  three  days  ;  by  which 
one  may  guefs  at  the  ardour  of  the  befiegers  to  make 
themfelves  mafters.of  the  city. 

There  was  now  nothing  to  be  feen  thro'  the  ftreets 
of  Jerufalem  but  heaps  of  dead  bodies  rotting  above 
ground,  walking  fkeletons,  and  dying  wretches.  As 
many  as  were  caught  by  the  Romans  in  their  fallies, 
Titus  caufed  to  be  crucified  in  fight  of  the  town,  to 
ftrike  a  terror  among  the  reft  :  but  the  zealots  gave  it 
out,  that  they  were  thofe  who  fled  to  him  for  protec- 
tion ;  which  when  Titus  underftood,  he  fent  a  prifoner 
with  his  hands  cut  off  to  undeceive,  and  afTure  them, 
that  he  fpared  all  that  voluntarily  came  over  to  him  ; 
which  encouraged  great  numbers  to  accept  his  offers, 
tho'  the  avenues  were  clofely  guarded  by  the  factious, 
who  put  all  to  death  who  were  caught  going  on  that 
errand.  A  greater  mifchief  than  that  was,  that  even 
thofe  who  efcaped  fafe,  to  the  Roman  camp  were  mi- 
ferably  butchered  by  the  foldiers,  from  a  notion  which 
thefe  had  taken  that  they  had  fwallowed  great  quan- 
tities of  gold  ;  infomuch  that  two  thoufand  of  them 
were  ripped  up  in  one  night,  to  come  at  their  fuppo- 
fed  treafure.  When  Titus  was  apprifed  of  this  bar- 
barity, he  would  have  condemned  all  thofe  butchering 
wretches  to  death  ;  but  they  proved  fo  numerous,  that 
he  was  forced  to  fpare  them,  and  contented  himfelf 
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with  fending  a  proclamation  thro'  his  camp,  that  as 
many  as  fhould  be  fufpected  thenceforward  of  that  hor- 
rid villany,  ihould  be  put  to  immediate  death  :  yet 
did  not  this  deter  many  of  them  from  it,  only  they 
did  it  more  privately  than  before  ;  fo  greedy  were  they 
of  that  bewitching  metal.  All  this  while  the  defection 
increafed  ftill  more  thro'  the  inhumanity  of  the  faction 
within,  who  made  the  miferies  and  dying  groans  of 
their  ftarving  brethren  the  fubject  of  their  cruel  mirth, 
and  carried  their  barbarity  even  to  the  fheathing  of 
their  {words  in  fport  in  thole  poor  wretches,  under  pre- 
tence of  trying  their  fharpnefs. 

When  they  found  therefore  that  neither  their  guards 
nor  feverities  could  prevent  the  people's  flight,  they 
had  recourfe  to  another  ftratagem  equally  impious  and 
cruel :  which  was,  to  hire  a  pack  of  vile  pretenders  to 
prophecy,  to  go  about  and  encourage  the  defpairing 
remains  of  the  people  to  expect  a  fpeedy  and  miracu- 
lous deliverance  ;  and  this  impofture  proved  a  greater 
expedient  with  that  infatuated  nation  than  their  other 
precautions. 

Nothing  could  be  more  dreadful  than  the  famifhed 
condition  to  which  they  were  now  reduced.  The  poor, 
having  nothing  to  truil  to  but  the  Roman's  mercy  or 
a  fpeedy  death,  ran  all  hazards  to  get  out  of  the  city  ; 
and  if  in  their  flight,  and  wandering  out  for  herbs  or 
any  other  fuftenance,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  any  of 
Titus's  parties  fent  about  to  guard  the  avenues,  they 
were  unmercifully  fcourged,  and  crucified  if  they  made 
the  lead  refiftance.  The  rich  within  the  walls  were 
now  forced,  though  in  the  moft  private  manner,  to  give 
half,  or  all  they  were  worth,  for  a  meafure  of  wheat, 
and  the  middling  fort  for  one  of  barley.  This  they 
were  forced  to  convey  into  fome  private  place  in  their 
houfes,  and  to  feed  upon  it  as  it  was,  without  daring 
to  pound  or  grind  it,  much  lefs  to  boil  or  bake  it,  left 
the  noife  or  fmell  fhould  draw  the  rapacious  -zealots  to 
crime  and  tear  it  from  them.  Not  that  thefe  were  re- 
duced to  any  real  want  of  provisions,  but  they  had  a 
double  end  in  this  barbarous  plunder;  to  wit,  the  ftar- 
ving what  they  cruelly  ftyled  all  ufelefs  perfons,  and 
the  keeping  their  own  ftores  in  refer ve.  It  was  upon 
this  fad  and  pinching  juncture,  that  an  unhappy  mo- 
ther was  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  butchering  and 
eating  her  own  child. 

'When  this  news  was  fpread  through  the  city,  the  hor- 
ror and  confternation  were  as  univerfal  as  they  were 
inexprcflible.  It  was  then  that  they  began  to  think 
themfelves  forfaken  by  the  Divine  Providence,  and  to 
expect  the  moft  terrible  effects  of  his  anger  againft  the 
poor  remains  of  their  nation  ;  infomuch  that  they  be- 
gan to  envy  thofe  that  had  perifhed  before  them,  and 
to  wiih  their  turn  might  come  before  the  fad  expected 
cataftrophe.  Their  fears  were  but  too  juft  ;  fmce  Ti- 
tus, at  the  very  firft  hearing  of  this  inhuman  deed, 
fwore  the  total  extirpation  of  city  and  people.  "  Since 
ffaid  he)  they  have  fo  often  refufed  my  proffers  of 
parden,  and  have  preferred  war  to  peace,  rebellion  to 
obedience,  and  famine,  fuch  a  dreadful  one  efpecially, 
to  plenty,  I  am  determined  to  bury  that  accurfed  me- 
tropolis under  its  •ruins,  that  the  fun  may  never  fhoot 
h:s  beams  on  a  city  where  the  mothers  feed  on  the  fiefh 
rf  their  children,  and  the  fathe; -,  no  lefs  guilty  than 
they,  choofe  to  drive  them  to  fuch  extremities,  rather 
tbjm  lay  down  their  arms.'* 
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The  dreadful  action  happened  about  the  end  of  July, 
by  which  time  the  Romans,  having  purfued  their  at- 
tacks witii  frefh  vigour,  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
the  fortrefs  Antonia  ;  which  obliged  the  Jewe  to  fet 
fire  to  thofe  ftately  galleries  which  joined  it  to  the 
temple,  let  they  Ihould  afford  an  eafy  paflage  to  the 
beliegers  into  this  laft.  About  the  fame  time  Titus, 
with  much  difficulty,  got  materials  for  railing  new 
mounds  and  terraces,  in  order  to  haften  the  fiege,  and 
fave,  if  pofnble,  the  fad  remains  of  that  once  glorious 
ftructure ;  but  his  pity  proved  ftill  worfe  and  worfe 
beftowed  on  thofe  obftinate  wretches,  who  only  be- 
came the  more  furious  and  defperate  by  it.  Titus  at 
length  caufed  fire  to  be  fet  to  the  gates,  after  having 
had  a  very  bloody  encounter,  in  which  his  men  were 
repulfed  with  lois.  The  Jews  were  fo  terrified  at  it, 
that  they  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  devoured  by  th* 
flames,  without  attempting  either  to  extinguifh  them 
or  fave  themfelves.  All  this  while  Jofephus  did 
not  ceafe  exhorting  the  infatuated  people  to  furren- 
der,  to  reprefent  to  them  the  dreadful  confequences 
of  an  obftinate  refiftance,  and  to  allure  them  that  it 
was  out  of  mere  compaflion  to  them  that  he  thus  ha- 
zarded his  own  life  to  fave  theirs  :  he  received  one  day 
fuch  a  wound  in  his  head  by  a  ftone  from  the  battle- 
ments, as  laid  him  for  dead  on  the  ground.  The  Jews 
rallied  out  immediately,  to  have  ieized  on  his  body ; 
but  the  Romans  proved  too  quick  and  ftrong  for  them, 
and  carried  him  off. 

Ey  this  time  the  two  fictions  within,  but  efpecially  john'plun- 
that  of  John,  having  plundered  rich  and  poor  of  all  ders  the 
they  had,  fell  alio  on  the  treafury  of  the  temple,  temjiU. 
whence  John  took  a  great  quantity  of  golden  uten- 
fils,  together  with  thofe  magnificent  gifts  which  had 
been  prefented  to  that  facred  place  by  the  Jewifh  kings, 
by  Auguftvfs,  Livia,  and  many  other  foreign  princes, 
and  ;r.elted  them  all  to  his  own  ufe.  The  repofitories 
of  the  facred  oil  which  was  to  maintain  the  lamps,  and 
of  the  wine  which  was  referved  to  accompany  the  ufual 
facrifices,  were  likewife  feized  upon,  and  turned  into 
common  ufe ;  and  the  laft  of  this  to  fuch  excefs,  as 
to  make  himfclf  and  his  party  drunk  with  it.  All 
this  while,  not  only  the  zealots,  but  many  of  the 
people,  were  ftill  under  fuch  an  infatuation,  that  tho' 
the  fortrefs  Antonia  was  loft,  and  nothing  left  but 
the  temple,  which  the  Romans  were  preparing  to  bat- 
ter down,  yet  they  could  not  perfuade  themfelves,  that 
God  would  fuffer  that  holy  place  to  be  taken  by  hea« 
thens,  and  were  ftill  expecting  fome  fudden  and  mira- 
culous deliverance.  Even  that  vile  monfter  John, 
who  commanded  there,  either  feemed  confident  of  it, 
or  elfe  endeavoured  to  make  them  think  him  fo.  For, 
when  Jofephus  was  fent  for  the  laft  time  to  upbraid 
his  obftinately  expofing  that  facred  building,  and  the 
miferable  remains  of  God's  people,  to  fudden  and 
fure  deftruction,  he  only  anfwered  him  with  the  bit- 
tcreft  invectives ;  adding,  that  he  was  defending  the 
Lord's  vineyard,  which  he  was  fure  could  not  be  taken 
by  any  human  force.  Jofephus  in  vain  reminded  him 
of  the  many  ways  by  which  he  had  polluted  both  city 
and  temple ;  and  in  particular  of  the  feas  of  blood 
which  he  caufed  to  be  fhed  in  both  thofe  facred  places, 
and  which,  he  aflured  him  from  the  old  prophecies, 
were  a  certain  fign  and  forerunner  of  their  fpeedy  fur- 
vender  and  definition.     John  remained  as  inflexible 
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as  if  all  the  prophets  had  affured  him  of  a  deliverance  ; 
till  at  length  Titus,  forcfecing  the  inevitable  ruin  of 
that  ftately  edifice,  which  he  was  ftill  extremely  de- 
firous  to  fave,  vouchfafed  even  himfelf  to  fpeak  to 
them,  and  to  perfuade  them  to  furrender.  But  the 
factious,  looking  upon  this  condefcenfion  as  the  ef- 
fects of  his  fear  rather  than  generofity,  only  grew  the 
i©ore  furious  upon  it,  and  forced  him  at  laft  to  come 
to  thofe  extremities,  which  he  had  hitherto  endeavour- 
ed to  avoid.  That  his  army,  which  was  to  attack  the 
temple,  might  have  the  freer  paffage  towards  it  through 
the  caftle  Antonia,  he  caufed  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  wall  to  be  pulled  down,  and  levelled  ;  which  pro- 
ved fo  very  ftrong,  that  it  took  him  up  (even  whole 
days,  by  which  time  they  were  far  advanced  in  the 
month  of  July. 

It  was  on  the  17th  day  of  the  month,  as  ail  Jofe- 
phus's  copies  have  it,  that  the  daily  facrifice  ceafed  for 
the  firft  time  fince  its  reftoration  by  the  brave  Judas 
Maccabeus,  there  being  no  proper  perfon  left  in  the 
temple  to  offer  it  up.  Titus  caufed  the  factious  to  be 
feverely  upbraided  for  it ;  exhorted  John  to  fet  up 
whom  he  would  to  perform  that  office,  rather  than  ful- 
fer  the  fervice  of  God  to  be  fet  afide  ;  and  then  chal- 
lenged him  and  his  party  to  come  out  of  the  temple, 
and  fight  on  a  more  proper  ground,  and  thereby  fave 
that  facred  edifice  from  the  fury  of  the  Roman  troops. 
When  nothing  could  prevail  on  them,  they  began  to 
fet  fire  again  to  the  gallery  which  yielded  a  communi- 
cation between  the  temple  and  the  caftle  Antonia.  The 
Jews  had  already  burnt 'about  20  cubits  of  it  in  length  ; 
but  this  fecond  blaze,  which  was  likewife  encouraged 
by  the  befieged,  confirmed  about  14  more;  after 
which,  they  beat  down  what  remained  Handing.  On 
the  27th  of  July,  the  Jews,  having  filled^part  of  the 
weftern  portico  with  combuftible  matter,  made  a  kind 
of  flight  ;  upon  which,  fome  of  the  forwarded  of  the 
Romans  having  fcaled  up  to  the  top,  the  Jews  fet  fire 
to  it,  which  flamed  with  fuch  fudden  fury,  that  many 
of  the  former  were  confumed  in  it,  and  the  red,  ven- 
turing to  jump  down  from  the  battlements,  were,  all 
but  one,  crufhed  to  death. 

On  the  very  next  day,  Titus  having  fet  fire  to  the 
north  gallery,  which  inclofed  the  outer  court  of  the 
temple,  from  fort  Antonia  to  the  valley  of  Cedron,  got 
an  eafy  admittance  into  it,  and  forced  the  befieged  in- 
to that  of  the  pricfts.  He  tried  in  vain  fix  days  to  bat- 
ter down  one  of  the  galleries  of  that  precinct  with  an 
helepolis  :  he  was  forced  to  mount  his  battering-rams 
on  the  terrace,  which  was  raifed  by  this  time  ;  and  yet 
the  ftrength  of  this  wall  was  fuch,  that  it  eluded  the 
force  of  thefe  alfo,  though  others  of  his  troops  were  bufy 
in  fapping  it.  When  they  found  that  neither  rams  nor 
Japping  could  gain  ground,  they  bethought  them- 
felves  of  fcahng  ;  but  were  vigorously  repulfed  in  the 
attempt,  with  the  lofs  of  fome  ftandar^s,  and  a  num- 
ber of  men.  When  Titus  therefore  found  that  his 
"  defire  of  faving  that  building  was  like  to  coft  fo  many 
lives,  he  fet  fire  to  the  gates,  which,  being  plated 
with  filver,  burnt  all  that  night,  whilft  the  metal  dropt 
down  in  the  melting.  The  flame  fcon  communicated 
itfelf  to  the  porticoes  and  galleries ;  which  the  befieged 
beheld  without  offering  to  flop  it,  but  contented  them- 
felves  with  fending  whole  volleys  of  impotent  curfes 
againft  tjie  Romans,  (  This  was  done  op  the  eighth  of 


Auguft ;  and,  on  the  next  day,  Titus,  having  given 
orders  to  extinguifh  the  fire,  called  a  council,  to  de- 
termine whether  the  remainder  of  the  temple  fhould 
be  faved  or  demolifhed.  That  general  was  ftill  for 
the  former,  and  moft  of  the  reft  declared  for  the  lat- 
ter ;  alleging,  that  it  was  no  longer  a  temple,  but  a 
fcene  of  war  and  (laughter,  and  that  the  Jews  would 
never  be  at  reft  as  long  as  any  part  of  it  was  left 
{landing  :  but  when  they  found  Titus  ftiffly  bent  on 
preferving  fo  noble  an  edifice,  againft  which  he  told 
them  he  could  have  no  quarrel,  they  all  came  over  to 
his  mind.  The  next  day,  Auguft  the  10th,  was 
therefore  determined  for  a  general  aftault :  and  the- 
night  before  the  Jews  made  two  defperate  fallies  on 


Jews. 


the  Romans  ;  in  the  laft  of  which,  thefe,  being  time- 
ly fuccoured  by  Titus,  beat  them  back  into  their  in-- 
clofure. 

But  whether  this  laft  Jewifh  effort  exafperated  the 
befiegers,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  as  Jofephus  thinks, 
pufhed  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  one  of  the  Roman 
foldiers,  of  his  own  accord,  took  up  a  blazing  fire- 
brand, and,  getting  on  his  comrade's  Ihoulders,  threw 
it  into  one  of  the  apartments  that  furrounded  the  fanc- 
tuary,  through  a  window.  This  immediately  fet  the^ 
whole  north-fide  in  a  flame  up  to  the  third  ftory,  on, 
the  fame  fatal  day  and  month  in  which  it  had  been, 
formerly  burnt  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Titus,  who  was 
gone  to  reft  himfelf  a  while  in  his  pavilion,  was  awaked 
at  the  noife,  and  ran  immediately  to  give  orders  to 
have  the  fire  extinguifhed.  He  called,  prayed,  threat- 
ened, and  even  caned  his  men,  but  in  vain ;  the  con- 
fufion  was  fo  great,  and  the  foldiers  fo  obftinately  bent 
upon  deftroying  all  that  was  left,  that  he  was  neither 
heard  nor  minded.  Thofe  that  flocked  thither  from 
the  camp,  inftead  of  obeying  his  orders,  were  bufy, 
either  in  killing  the  Jews,  cr  in  increafing  the  flames. 
When  Titus  obferved  that  all  his  endeavours  were 
vain,  he  entered  into  the  fanctuary  and  the  moft  ho- 
ly place,  in  which  he  found  ftill  fuch  fumptuous  uten- 
fils  and  other  riches  as  even  execeeded  all  that  had 
been  told  him  of  it.  Out  of  the  former  he  faved  the 
golden  candleftick,  the  table  of  fhew-bread,  the  altar 
of  perfumes,  all  of  pure  gold,  and  the  book  or  volume 
of  the  law,  wrapped  up  in  a  rich  gold  tiffue :  hut  in 
the  latter  he  found  no  utenfils,  becaufe,  in  all  proba- 
bility, they  had  not  made  a  frefh  ark  fince  that  of  So- 
lomon had  been  loft.  Upon  his  coming  out  of  that, 
facred  place,  fome  other  foldiers  fet  fire  to  it,  and  obli- 
ged thofe  that  had  ftaid  behind  to  come  out ;  they  all 
fell  foul  on  the  plunder  of  it,  tearing  even  the  gold 
plating  off"  the  gates  and  timber-work,  and  carried  off 
all  the  coftly  utenfils,  robes,  &c.  they  found,  infomuch 
that  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  enrich 
himfelf  by  it.  48 

An  horrid  maffacre  followed  foon  after,  in  which  a  A  dreadfui 
great  many  thoufands  perilhed  ;  fome  by  the  flames,  n'aSracr^ 
others  by  the  fall  from  the  battlements,  and  a  great- 
er number  by  the  enemy's  fword,  which  deilroy- 
ed  all  it  met  with,  without  diftin,cYion  of  age,  fex, 
or  quality.  Among  them  were  upwards  of  6000  per- 
fons  who  had  been  feduced  thither  by  a  falfe  pro- 
phet, who  promifed  them  that  they  fhould  find  a 
fpeedy  and  miraculous  relief  there  on  tiiat  very  day. 
Some  of  them  remained  five  whole  days  on  the  top  of 
the  wallsj  and  afterwards  threw  themklvcs  on  the  gene- 
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ihe  time,  and  were  led  to  execution.  The  Romans  car- 
ried their  fury  to  the  bftrning  of  all  the  treafure-hou- 
fes  of  the  place,  tho'  they  were  full  of  the  richer!:  fur- 
niture, plate,  veftments,  and  other  things  of  value, 
which  had  been  laid  up  in  thofe  places  for  fecurity. 
In  a  word,  they  did  not  ceafe  burning  and  butchering, 
till  they  had  deftroyed  all,  except  two  of  the  temple- 
gates,  and  that  part  of  the  court  which  was  deftined 
for  the  women. 

In  the  mean  time  the  feditious  made  fuch  a  vigo- 
rous pum,  that  they  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  Romans, 
at  leaft  for  the  prefent,  and  retired  into  the  city.     But 


prifoners     Jews. 

amounted  to  97,000,  befides  about  11,000  more,  who  ' — "~— * 
were  either  ftarved  through  neglect,  or  ftarved  them- 
felves through  fullennefs  and  defpair — The  whole  num- 
ber of  Jews  who  periihed  in  this  war  is  computed  at  up- 
wards of  1,  400,000. 

Befides  thefe,  however,  a  vaft  number  periihed  in 
caves,  woods,  wildernerfes,  common-fewers,  &c.  of 
whom  no  computation  could  be  made.  Whilft  the 
foldiers  were  (till  bufy  in  burning  the  remains  of  the 
city,  and  vifiting  all  the  hiding-places,  where  they  Sa 
killed  numbers  of  poor  creatures  who  had  endeavoured  Simon  and 
to  evade  their  cruelty,  the  two  grand  rebels  Simon  Johntakea, 


here  they  found  all  the  avenues  fo  well  guarded,  that    and  John  were  found,  and  referved  for  the  triumph  of 

which    the   conqueror.     John,   being    pinched  with    hunger, 


there  was  no  poflibility  left  for  them  to  get  out 


obliged  them  to  fecure  themfelves  as  well  as  they 
could  on  the  fouth-fide  of  it,  from  whence  Simon,  and 
John  of  Gifchala,  fent  to  defire  a  parley  with  Titus. 
They  were  anfwered,  that  though  they  had  been  the 
caufe  of  all  this  bloodfhed  and  ruin,  yet  they  mould 
have  their  lives  fpared,  if  they  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners.  To  this  they 
replied,  that  they  had  engaged  themfelves,  by  the 
mod  folemn  oaths,  never  to  furrender  ;  and  therefore, 
only  begged  leave  to  retire  into  the  mountains  with 
their  wives  and  children :  which  infolence  fo  exafpe- 
rated  the  Roman  general,  that  he  caufed  an  herald  to 
bid  them  ftand  to  their  defence ;  for  that  not  one  of 
them  fhould  be  fpared,  fmce  they  had  rejected  his  laft 
offers  of  pardon.  Immediately  after  this,  he  abandon- 
ed the  city  to  the  fury  of  the  foldiers,  who  fell  forth- 
with on  plundering,  fetting  fire  every  where,  and  mur- 


foon  came  out ;  and  having  begged  his  life,  obtained 
it  ;  but   was  condemned   to    perpetual  imprifonment. 
Simon,  whofe  retreat  had  been  better  ftored,  held  out 
till  the   end   of  October.     The  two  chiefs,  with  700 
of  the   hanfomeft  Jewiifi  captives,  were  made  to  at- 
tend the    triumphal  chariot ;  after  which  Simon  was 
dragged  through  the    ftreets  with  a   rope    about  his 
neck,  feverely  fcourged,  and  then  put  to  death  ;  and 
John  was    fent  into  perpetual  imprifonment. — Three 
caftles  ftill  remained  untaken,  namely,  Herodian,  Ma- 
choeron,  and  Maffada.     The  two  former  capitulated  ;        -0 
but  Maflada  held  out.     The  place  was  exceedingly  Defperatc 
ftrong  both  by    nature  and  art,  well  ftored  with  all  end  of  the 
kinds  of  proviiions,   and  defended  by  a  numerous  gar-  garrifon  °f 
rifon  of  zealots,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  one  Ele- 
azar,  the  grandfon  of  Judas  Gaulonites,  formerly  men- 
tioned.    The  Roman  general  having  in  vain  tried  his 


Maffada, 


furrounding  it 
then  ordered  the 


with  a  high 
gates  to    be 


dering  all  that  fell  into  their  hands  ;  whilft  the  factious,    engines  and  battering-rams  againft  it,  bethought  him 
who  were  left,  went  and  fortified  themfelves  in  the  roy-    felf  of  furroundinsr  it  with  a  hieh   and  ftrone    wall 
al  palace,  where  they  killed  8000  Jews  who  had  taken    and 
refuge  there.  wind  pufhed 

In  the  mean  time,  great  preparations  were  making  that  Eleazar 
for  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  upper  city,  efpecially  on 
the  royal  palace ;  and  this  took  them  up  from  the 
20th  of  Auguft  to  the  7th  of  September,  during 
which  time  great  numbers  came  and  made  their  fub- 
miffion  to  Titus.  The  wailike  engines  then  played  fo 
furioufly  on  the  factious,  that  they  were  taken  with  a 


and  ftrong   wall, 
fet  on  fire.     The 
the  flames  fo  fiercely  againft  the  Jews, 
in  defpair  perfuaded  them   firft  to   kill 
their  wives  and  children,  and  then  to  choofe  ten  men 
by  lot,  who  fhould  kill  all  the  reft  ;  and  laftly  one  out 
of  the  furviving  ten  to  difpatch  them  and  himfelf ;  on- 
ly this  laft  man  was  ordered  to  fet  fire  to  the  place  be- 
fore he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.     All  this  was  ac- 
cordingly done  ;  and  on  the  morrow  when  the  Romans 
fudden  panic  ;  and,  inftead  of  fleeing  into  the  towers    were  preparing  to  fcale  the  walls,  they  were  greatly 
of  Hippicos,  Phafael,  or  Mariamne,  which  were  yet    furprifed  neither  to  fee  nor  hear  any  thing  move.     On 


untaken,  and  fo  ftrong  that  nothing  but  famine  could 
have  reduced  them,  they  ran  like  madmen  towards  Si- 
loah,  with  a  defign  to  have  attacked  the  wall  of  cir- 
cumvallation,  and  to  have  efcaped  out  of  the  city  ; 
but,  being  there  repulfed,  they  were  forced  to  go  and 
hide  themfelves  in  the  public  finks  and  common  few- 
ers,  fome  one  way  and  fome  another.  All  whom  the 
Romans  could  find  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  the  ci- 
ty was  fet  on  fire.  This  was  on  the  eighth  of  Sep- 
tember, when  the  city  was  taken  and  entered  by  Ti- 
tus. He  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  maffacre  ;  but 
his  men  killed  all,  except  the  moft  vigorous,  whom 
they  fhut  up  in  the  porch  of  the  women  juft  mention- 
ed. Fronto,  who  had  the  care  of  them,  referved  the 
youngeft  and  moft  beautiful  for  Titus's  triumph ; 
and  fent  all  that  were  above  feventeen  years  of  age  in- 
to Egypt,  to  be  employed  in  fome  public  works  there  ;  worth  the  enquiring  after.  In  many  countries,  and  in 
and  a  great  number  of  others  were  fent  into  feveral  ci-  different  ages,  they  have  been  terribly  maffacred,  and 
ties  of  Syria,  and  other  provinces,  to  be  expofed  on  in  general  have  been  better  treated  by  the  Mahome- 
the  public  theatre,  to  exhibit  fights,  or  be  devour-  tans  and  Pagans  than  by  Chriftians.  Since  the  revr- 
*  val 


this  they  made  fuch  an  hideous  outcry,  that  two  wo- 
men, who  had  concealed  themfelves  in  an  aqueduct, 
came  forth  and  acquainted  them  with  the  defperate  ca- 
taftrophe  of  the  befieged.  .t 

Thus   ended   the  Jewifh  nation  and   worfhip  ;  nor  State  of  the 
have  they  ever  fmce  been  able  to  regain  the  fmalleft  Jews  fince 
footing   in  the  country  of  Judea,  nor  indeed  in  any  tne  deftruc- 
other  country  on  earth,  though  there  is  fcarce  any  part  'i01?  ° . 
of  the  globe  where  they  are  not  to  be  found.     They  '' 

continue  their  vain  expectations  of  a  Mefliah  to  deli- 
ver them  from  the  low  eftate  into  which  they  are  fal- 
len ;  and,  notwithftanding  their  repeated  difappoint- 
ments,  there  are  few  who  can  ever  be  perfuaded  to 
embrace  Chriftianity.  Their  ceremonies  and  religious 
worfhip  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  law  of  Mofes  ; 
but  they  have  added   a  multitude  of  abfurdities  not 
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val  of  arts  and  learning,  however,  they  have  felt  the 
benefit  of  that  increafe  of  humanity  which  hath  taken 
'  place  almoft  all  over  the  globe.  It  is  faid,  that  in 
Britain  the  life  of  a  Jew  was  formerly  at  the '  difpofal 
of  the  chief  lord  where  he  lived,  and  likewife  all  his 
goods.  So  ftrong  alfo  were  popular  prejudices  and  fuf- 
picions  againft  them,  that  in  the  year  1 348,  a  fatal 
endemic  diftemper  raging  in  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
it  was  faid  that  they  had  poifoned  the  fprings  and 
wells ;  in  confequence  of  which  a  million  and  a  half 
C  them  were  cruelly  maifacred.  In  1493,  half  a  mil- 
lion of  them  were  driven  out  of  Spain,  and  150,000 
from  Portugal.  Edward  I.  did  the  fame.  In  lhort, 
they  were  every  where  perfecuted,  oppreiied,  and  moll 
rigorouily  treated. 

In  this  enlightened  period  a  more  generous  fyftem  is 
taking  place.  France  has  allowed  them  the  rights  of 
citizens,  which  induces  numbers  of  the  mod  wealthy 
Jews  to  fix  their  refidence  in  that  country.  Poland  is 
about  granting  them  very  great  privileges  and  immu- 
nities ;  England,  Holland,  and  Pruflia  tolerate  and 
protect  them  ;  and  the  'emperor  has  revoked  fome  re- 
ftriclions,  for  which  an  edict  has  lately  patted :  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  fome  of  the  Italian  ftates,  are  ftill,  how- 
ever, totally  averfe  to  their  dwelling  among  them. 

JEZIDES,  among  the  Mahometans ;  a  term  of  fi- 
milar  import  with  heretics  among  Chriftians. 

The  Jezides  are  a  numerous  feci:  inhabiting  Turkey 
and  Periia,  fo.  called  from  their  head  Jezid.  an  Ara- 
bian prince,  who  flew  the  fons  of  Ali,  Mahomet's  fa- 
ther-in-law ;  for  which  reafon  he  is  reckoned  a  parri- 
cide, and  his  followers  heretics.  There  are  about 
20,000  Jezides  in  Turkey  and  Perfia  ;  who  are  of  two 
forts,  black  and  white.  The  white  are  clad  like 
Turks  ;  and  diftinguifhcd  only  by  their  Hurts,  which 
are  not  flit  at  the  neck  like  thofe  of  others,  but  have 
only  a  round  hole  to  thruft  their  heads  through.  This 
is  in  memory  of  a  golden  ring,  or  circle  of  light,  which 
defcended  from  heaven  upon  the  neck  of  their  cheq, 
the  head  of  their  religion,  after  his  undergoing  a  fall 
of  fort}'  days.  The  black  Jezides,  though  married, 
are  the  monks  or  religious  of  the  order  ;  and  thefe  are 
called  Fakirs. 

The  Turks  exact  exceflive  taxes  from  the  Jezides, 
who  hate  the  Turks  as  their  mortal  enemies ;  and  when, 
in  their  wrath,  they  curfe  any  creature,  they  call  it 
mujfulnian  :  but  they  are  great  lovers  of  the  Chriftians, 
being  more  fond  of  Jefus  Chrift  than  of  Mahomet,  and 
are  never  circumcifed  but  when  they  are  forced  to  it. 
They  are  extremely  ignorant,  and  believe  both  the 
bible  and  the  koran  without  reading  either  of  them : 
they  make  vows  and  pilgrimages,  but  have  no  places 
of  religious  worihip. 

All  the  adoration  they  pay  to  God  confifts  of  feme 
fongs   in    honour    of  Jefus  Chrift,  the   virgin,  Mofes, 
and  fometimes  Mahomet ;  and  it  is  a  principal  point 
of  their  religion  never  to  fpeak  ill  of  the  devil,  left  he 
fliculd  relent  the  injury,  if  ever  he  {hould  come  to  be  in 
lur   with  God    again,  which   they    think  poflible ; 
whenever  they  fpeak  of  him,  they  call  him   the  angel 
Peacock.     They  bury  their  dead  in  the  firft  place  they 
come  at,  rejoicing  as  at  a  fcftival,  and  celebrating  the 
y  o:  the  deceafed  into  heaven.     They  go  in  com- 
es like  the  Arabians,  and  change  their  habitations 
ry  15  days.     When  they  get  wine,  they  drink  it  to 


Igfiatia. 
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excefs  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  they  fometimes  do  this  with     Jezrael 
a  religious  purpofe,  calling  it  the  blood  of  Chrift.  They 
buy  their  wives ;  and  the  market-price  is    200  crowns 
for  all  women,  handfome  or  not,  without  diftinction. 

JEZRAEL,  or  Jezreel,  a  town  in  the  north  of 
Samaria,  towards  mount  Carmel,  where  ftood  a  palace 
of  the  kings  of  Ifrael,  1  Kings  xxi.  18.  On  the  bor- 
ders of  Galilee  (Jofhua  xix.)  faid  to  be  one  of  the 
towns  of  Iffachar. — The  valley  of  Jezreel  (Judges 
vi.  17.)  was  fituated  to  the  north  of  the  town,  run- 
ning from  weft  to  eaft  for  ten  miles,  between  two 
mountains  ;  the  one  to  the  north,  commonly  called 
Hermon,  near  mount  Tabor  ;^  the  other  Gilboa :  in 
breadth  two  miles. 

IF,  an  ifland  of  France,  in  Provence,  and  the  moft 
eaftern  of  the  three  before  the  harbour  of  Marfeilles. 
It  is  very  well  fortified,  and  its  port  one  of  the  beft  in 
the  Mediterranean. 

IGIS,  a  town  of  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  in 
Caddea,  with  a  magnificent  caftle,  in  which  is  a  cabi- 
net of  curiofities,  and  a  handfome  library ;  23  miles 
fouth-weft  of  Choira,  and  2  3  fouth  of  Glai  is.  E.  Lon. 
9.  o.  N.  Lat.  49.  10. 

IGLAW,  a  confiderable  and  populous  town  of 
Germany,  in  Moravia,  where  they  have  a  manufactory 
of  good  cloth,  and  excellent  beer.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Igla,  40  miles  weft  of  Brin,  and  80  fouth-eaft  of 
Prague.     E.  Long.  15.  5.  N.  Lat.  49.  10. 

IGNATIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  five-toothed  ;  the  corolla  is  long  ;  the  fruit  an 
unilocular  plum,  with  many  feeds.  There  is  but  one 
fpecies,  the  amara,  a  native  of  India.  The  fruit  of 
this  tree  contains  the  feeds  called  St  Ignatius' s  beans. 

The  beft  account  of  the  plant  that  has  yet  appeared, 
is  that  fent  by  father  Cameli  to  Ray  and  Petiver,  and 
publiftied  in  the  Philosophical  Trani'aclions  for  the  year 
1 699 :  he  obferves,  that  it  grows  in  the  Philippine 
iflands,  and  winds  itfelf  about  the  talleft  trees  to  the 
top  ;  that  it  has  large,  ribbed,  bitter  leaves,  a  flower 
like  that  of  the  pomegranate,  and  a  fruit  larger  than 
a  melon.  Some  reiemble  the  fruit  to  a  pomegranate, 
probably  from  mifapplying  Camelli's  words.  The  fruit 
is  covered  with  a  thin,  gloffy,  blackifh,  green,  and  as 
it  were  marbled  fhell,  under  which,  is  lodged  another 
of  a  ftony  hardnefs :  within  this  is  contained  a  foft, 
yellow,  bitteriih  pulp,  in  which  lie  the  feeds  or  beans, 
to  the  number  commonly  of  24,  each  covered  with  a 
filvery  down. 

The  fame  gentleman  gives  an  account  of  the  virtues 
attributed  to  thefe  feeds  by  the  Indians ;  but  expe- 
rience has  fliown  that  they  are  dangerous.  '  Konig  re- 
lates, that  a  perfon,  by  drinking  fome  of  a  fpirituous 
tincture  of  them  inftead  of  aqua  vitse,  was  thrown  into 
ftrong  convulfions  ;.  and  Dr  Grim,  that  a  dram  of  the 
feed  jin  fubftance  occafioned,  for  a  time,  a  total  depri- 
vation of  the  fenfes.  Others  mention  violent  vomitings 
and  purgings  from  its  ufe,  Neumann  hath  obferved 
intermitting  fevers  removed  by  drinking,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  a  parox)  fm,  an  infuiion  of  fome  grains  of 
the  bean  made  in  carduus  water :  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, from  hence  to  look  upon  this  medicine  as  an  uni- 
verfal  febrifuge,  or  to  ufe  it  indifcriminately. 

Thefe  beans  (for  fo  cuftom  requires  that  we  fheuld 
call  them)  are  about  ths  fize  of  a  moderately  large  nut- 
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in  figure  fomewhat  roundifh,  but  extremely  ir-    tered  the  city  with  the  pomp  and  folemnities  of  a  tri-    Ignatius, 
regular,  fcarcely  any  two  being  entirely  alike,  full  of    umph  ;  and,  as  his  firft  care  ufually  was  about  the  cori- 
unequal  depretlions  and  prominences ;  in  colour,  ex-    eernments  of  religion,  he  began  prefently  to  inquire 
ternally  yellowifh  brown,  but  when  the  outer  fkin  is 
taken    off,    of  a  blackifh  brown,  and    in    part    quite 
blackifh  ;  in  confiftence  hard  and  compact  as  horn,   fo 
as  not  to  be  reducible  into  a  powdery  form,  but  by 
cutting   or   raiping  :  for  all  their  hardnefs,  however, 
they  are  not  proof  againft  worms.     When  frelh,  they 
have  fomewhat  of  a  mufky  fmell,  which  by  age  is  loft  :    mild  difpofition,  though  he  ordered  the  laws  to  be  put 


into  that  affair.  Chriflianity  had  by  this  time  made 
fuch  a  progrefs,  that  the  Romans  grew  jealous  and 
uneafy  at  it.  This  prince,  therefore,  had  already 
commenced  a  perfecution  againft  the  Chriftians  in 
other  parts  of  the  empire,  which  he  now  refolved  to 
carry  on  here.     However,  as  he  was  naturally  of  a 


their  tafte  is  very  bitter,  refembled  by  fome  to  that  of 
centaury. 

According  to  fome,  it  is  from  this  plant  that  the 
Colum30  root  is  obtained. 

IGNATIUS    Loyola,    (canonized),    the    founder 
cf  the  well-known  order  of  the  Jesuits,  was  bcrn  at 
the    caftle  of  Loyola,  in  Bifcay,   1491  ;  and  became 
firft  page  to  Ferdinand  V.  king  of  Spain,  and  then  an 
officer  in  his  army.     In  this  laft  capacity,  he  lignaiized 
himfelf  by  his  valour ;  and  was  wounded  in  both  legs 
at  the  fiege  of  Pompeluna,  in  152 1.     To  this  circum- 
ftance  the  Jefuits  owe  their  origin ;  for,  while  he  was 
under  cure  of  his  wound,  a  Life  of  the  Saints  was  put 
into  his  hands,  which  determined  him  to  forfake  the 
military  for  the  ecclefiaftical  profeflion.     His  firft  de- 
vout exercife  was  to  dedicate  himfelf  to  the  bleffed  vir- 
gin as  her  knight :  he  then  went  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land ;  and  on  his  return  to  Europe,  he    conti- 
nued his  theological  ftudies  in  the  univerfities  of  Spain, 
though  he  was  then  33  years  of  age.     After  this  he 
went  to  Paris ;  and  in  France  laid  the  foundation  of 
this  new  order,  the   inftitutes   of  which  he  prefented 
to  Pope  Paul  III.  who  made  many  objections  to  them, 
but  at  laft  confirmed  the   inftitution  in    1540.     The 
founder  died  in  1555,  and  left  his  difciples  two  famous 
books;    1.  Spiritual  exercifes  ;   2.  Conftitutions  or  rules 
of  the  order.     But  it  muft  be  remembered,  that  though 
thefe    avowed    inftitutes   contain  many  privileges  ob- 
noxious to  the  welfare  of  fociety,  the  moft  diabolical 
are  contained  in  the  private  rules  intitled  Moniia  fecre- 
ta,  which  were  not  difcovered  till  towards  the  clcfe  of 
the  laft  century  ;  and  moft  writers  attribute  thefe,  and 
even  the  Conftitutions,  to  Laynex,  the  fecond  general 
of  the  order. 

Ignatius  (St),  furnamed  Theophrajrus,  one  of  the 
apoftolical  fathers  of  the  church,  was  born  in  Syria, 
and  educated  under  the  apoftle  and  evangelift  St  John, 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  fome  other  of  the  a- 
poftles,  efpecially  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  Being  fully 
inftruited  in  the  doctrines  of  Chriftianity,  he  was,  for 
his  eminent  parts  and  piety,  ordained  by  St  John,  and 
confirmed  about  the  year  67  bifhop  of  Antioch,  by 
thofe  two  apoftles,  who  firft  planted  Chriftianity,  in  that 
city,  where  the  difciples  alfo  were  firft  called  ChriJUam. 
Anticch  was  then  not  only  the  metropolis  cf  Syria, 
but  a  city  the  moft  famous  and  renowned  of  any  in  the 
eaft,  and  the  ancient  feat  of  the  Roman  emperors,  as 
well  as  of  the  viceroys  and  governors,  In  this  impor- 
tant feat  he  continued  to  fit  fomewhat  above  40  years, 
both  an  honour  and  fafe-guard  of  the  Chriflian  reli- 
gion, till  the  year  107,  when  Trajan  the  emperor, 
fluflied  with  a  victftry  which  he  had  lately  obtained  o 


in  force  againft  them,  if  convicted,  yet  he  forbad  them 


to  be  fought  after. 

In  this  ftate  of  affairs,  Ignatius,  thinking  it  mere 
prudent  to  go  himfelf  than  ftay  to  be  fent  for,  of  his 
own  accord  prefented  himfelf  to  the  emperor ;  and,  it 
is  faid,  there  paffed  a  long  and  particular  difcorufe  be- 
tween them,  wherein  the  emperor  exprefilng  a  furprife 
how  he  dared  to  tranfgrefs  the  laws,  the  bifhop  took 
the  opportunity  to  affert  his  own  innocency,  and  to 
explain  and  vindicate  his  faith  with  freedom.     The  if- 
fue  of  this  was,  that  he  was  call  into  prifon,  and  this 
fentence  paffed  upon  him,  That,  being  incurably  over- 
run with  lupcrftiticn,  he  fhould  be  carried  bound  by  fol- 
diers  to  Rome,  and  there  thrown  as  a  prey  to  wild  bealls. 
Fie  was  firft  conducted  to  Seleucin,  a  port  of  Syria* 
at  about  16  miles  diftance,  the  place  where  Paul  and 
Barnabas  fet  fail  for  Cyprus.     Arriving  at  Smyrna  in 
Ionia,  he  went  to  vifit  Polycarp  bifhop  of  that  place, 
and    was  himfelf  viiitcd  by  the  clergy   of  the  Allan 
churches  round  the  country.     In  return  for  that  kind- 
nefs,  he  wrote  letters  to  feveral  churches,  as  the  Ephe- 
fians,  Magnefians,  asid  Trallians,  befides  the  Romans, 
for  their  inftructien  and  eftablifhment  in  the  faith  ;  one 
of  thefe  was  addreffed  to  the  Chriftians  at  Rome,  to 
acquaint  them  with  his  prefeut  ftate,  and  paffior.ate  de- 
fire  not  to  be  hindered  in  the  courfe  of  martyrdom 
which  he  was  now  haftening  to  accomplifh. 

His  guard,  a  little  impatient  of  their  ftay,  fee  fail 
with  him  for  Troas,  a  noted  city  of  the  leifer  Phry- 
gia,  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  old  Troy ;  where,  at 
his  arrival,  he  was  much  refreihed  with  the  news  he 
received  of  the  perfecution  cealing  in  the  church  of 
Antioch :  hither  alfo  feveral  churches  fent  their  mef- 
fengers  to  pay  their  refpects  to  him ;  and  hence  too  he 
difpatched  two  epiftles,  one  to  the  church  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  other  to  that  of  Smyrna ;  and,  to- 
gether with  this  laft,  as  Eufebius  relates,  he  wrote  pri- 
vately to  Polycarp,  recommending  to  him  the  care  and 
inflection  of  the  church  of  Antioch. 

From  Troas  they  failed  to  Neapolis,  a  maritime 
town  in  Macedonia ;  thence  to  Philippi,  a  Roman  co- 
lony, where  they  were  entertained  with  all  imaginable 
kindnefs  and  courtefy,  and  conducted  furwards  on  their 
journey,  paffing  on  foot  through  Macedonia  and  Epi- 
rus,  till  they  came  to  Epidanium,  a  city  of  Dalma- 
tia ;  where  again  taking  ihipping,  tbey  failed  through 
the  Adriatic,  and  arrived  at  Rhcgium,  a  port-town  in 
Italy ;  directing  their  courfe  thence  through  the  Tyr- 
rhenian fea  to  Puteoli,  whence  Ignatius  defired  to 
proceed  by  land,  ambitious  to  trace  the  lame  way  by 
which  St  Paul  went  to  Rome :  but  this  wifh  was  not 
complied  with  :  and,  after  a  ftay  of  24  hours,  a  prof- 


ver  the  Scy.hians  and  Daci,  about  the  ninth  year  of  perous  wind  quickly  carried  them  to  the  Roman  port, 

his  reign,  came  to  Antioch  to  make  preparations  for  the    great  harbour  and   ftation  for  their  navy,    built 

a  war  againft  the  Parthians  and  Armenians-     He  en-  near  Oftia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  about  16  miles 
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Jgn»tiu«  from  Rome  ;  whither  the  martyr  longed  t»  come,  as 
i        much  deiirous  to  be  at  the  end  of  his  race,  as  his  keep- 

t  ^""' (  ers,  weary  of  their  Voyage,  ware  to  be  at  the  end  of  their 

journey. 

The  Christians  at  Rome,  daily  expecting  his  arrival, 
were  come  out  to  meet  and  entertain  him,  and  accor- 
dingly received  him  with  a  mixture  of  joy  and  forrow ; 
but  when  fome  of  them  intimated,  that  poffibly  the 
populace  might  be  taken  off  from  defiring  his  death, 
he  exprefied  a  pious  indignation,- intreating  them  to 
caft  no  rubs  in  his  way,  nor  do  any  thing  that  might 
hinder  him,  now  lie  was  haftening  to  his  crown.  There 
are  many  fuch  expre.lions  as  this  in  his  epiitle  to  the 
Romans,  which  plainly  Ihow  that  he  was  highly  am- 
bitious of  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Yet  it  docs  not 
appear  that  he  rafhly  fought  or  provoked  danger.  A- 
mong  other  expreflions  of  his  ardour  for  fullering,  he 
laid,  that  the  wild  beads  had  feared  and  refuied  to 
touch  fome  that  had  been  thrown  to  them,  which  he 
hoped  would  not  happen  to  him.  Being  conducted 
to  Rome,  he  was  preferred  to  the  prefect,  and  the 
emperor's  letters  probably  delivered  concerning  him. 
The  interval  before  his  martyrdom  was  fpent  in  pray- 
ers for  the  peace  and  profperity  of  the  church.  That 
his  punilhment  might  be  the  more  pompous  and  pub- 
lic, one  of  their  folemn  feftivals,  the  time  of  their  Sa- 
turnalia, and  that  part  of  it  when  they  celebrated  their 
Sigillaria,  was  pitched  on  for  his  execution  ;  at  which 
time  it  was  their  cuftom  to  entertain  the  people  with 
the  bloody  confli&s  of  gladiator -,  and  the  hunting  and 
fighting  with  wild  beafts.  Accordingly,  on  the  1 3th 
kal.  January,  /'.  e.  December  20.  he  was  brought  out 
into  the  amphitheatre,  and  the  lions  being  let  loofe 
upon  him,  quickly  difpatched  their  meal,  leaving  no- 
thing but  a  few  of  the  hardelt  of  his  bones.  Thefe 
remains  were  gathered  up  by  two  deacons  who  had 
been  the  companions  of  his  journey ,  and  being  tranf- 
ported  to  Antioch,  were  interred  in  the  cemetery, 
without  the  gate  that  leads  to  Daphne  ;  whence,  by 
the  command  of  the  emperor  Theodofius,  they  were 
removed  with  great  pomp  and  folemnity  to  the  Ty- 
cheon,  a  temple  within  the  city,  dedicated  to  the  pub- 
lic genius  of  it,  but  now  confecrated  to  the  memory  of 
the  martyr. 

St  Ignatius  (lands  at  the  head  of  thofe  Antinicene 
fathers,  who  have  occafionally  delivered  their  opinions 
in  defence  of  the  true  divinity  of  Chrift,  whom  he  calls 
the  Son  of  God,  and  his  eternal  Word.  He  is  alfo  reck- 
oned the  great  champion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  epif- 
copal  order,  as  diftinct  and  fuperior  to  that  of  pricft 
and  deacon.  And  one,  the  moft  important,  ufe  of  his 
writings  refpects  the  authenticity  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures, which  he  frequently  alludes  to,  in  the  very  ex- 
prefHoitfs  as  they  ftand  at  this  day. — Archbifhop  Ufli- 
er's  edition  of  his  works,  printed  in  1647,  is  thought 
the  beft :  yet  there  is  a  frelher  edition  extant  at  Am- 
sterdam, where,  befide  the  beft  notes,  there  are  the  dif- 
fertations  of  Ufher  and  Pearfon. 

St  Ignatius'*  Bean.     See  Ignatia. 

IGNIS-fatdus,  a  kind  of  light,  fuppofed  to  he  of 
an  electric  nature,  appearing  frequently  in  mines, 
marfhy  places,  «nd  near  ftagnating  waters.  It  was 
formerly  thought,  and  is  ftill  by  the  fuperftitious 
believed  to  have  fomething  ominous  in  its  nature, 
Vol.  IX. 


and  to  prefage  death  and  other  misfortunes*    There     fgnittoft 
have  been  initances  of  people  being  decoyed  by  thefe  t 

lights  into  marfhy  places,  where  they  have  perifhed  ;  tgn6rance- 
whence  the  names  of  Ignis-fatuns,  IVi!l-zvhb-a-<wifp, 
and  jfack-tuhh-a-lantkorn,  as  if  this  appearance  was 
an  evil  fpirit  which  took  delight  in  doing  mifchief  of 
that  kind.  For  a  further  account  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  ignis-fatuus,  fee  the  articles  Light 
and  Meteor. 

IGNITION,  properly  fignifies  the  fetting  fire  to 
any  fubftance  ;  but  the  fenfe  is  commonly  reftrained 
to  that  kind  of  burning  which  is  not  accompanied 
with  flame,  fuch  as  that  of  charcoal,  cinders,  metals, 
ftones,   and  other  folid  fubftances. 

The  effedts  of  ignition  are  firft  to  difiipate  what  is 
called  the  phlogifton  of  the  ignited  fubftance,  after 
which  it  is  reduced  to  afhes.  Vitrification  next  fol- 
lows ;  and  laftly,  the  fubftance  is  totally  diffipated  in 
vapour.  All  thefe  effects,  however,  depend  on  the 
prefence  of  the  air  ;  for  in  vacuo  the  phlogifton  of  any 
fubftance  cannot  be  diffipated.  Neither  can  a  body 
which  Is  totally  deftitute  of  phlogifton  be  ignited  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  thofe  which  are  not  deprived  of  it ; 
for  as  long  as  the  phlogifton  remains,  the  heat  is  kept 
up  in  the  body  by  the  action  of  the  external  air  upon 
it ;  but  when  the  phlogifton  is  totally  gone,  the  ait 
always  deftroys,  inftead  of  augmenting  the  heat.  Phi- 
lofophers  have  therefore  been  greatly  embarraffed  in  ex* 
plaining  the  phenomena  of  ignition.     See  Phlogiston. 

IGNOBILES,  among  the  Romans,  was  the  defig- 
nation  of  fuch  perfons  as  had  no  right  of  ufing  pictures* 
and  ftatues.     See  Jus  Imaginis. 

IGNOMINIA,  a  fpecies  of  punilhment  amongft 
the  Romans,  whereby  the  offender  fuffered  public 
fhame,  either  by  virtue  of  the  praetor's  edict,  or  bf 
order  of  the  cenfor.  This  mftrument,  befides  the 
fcandal,  deprived  the  party  of  the  privilege  of  bearing; 
any  offices,  and  almoft  all  other  liberties  of  a  Roman 
citizen. 

IGNORAMUS,  in  law  is  a  word  properly  r> 
fed  by  the  grand  inqueft  empanelled  in  the  inquifi- 
tion  of  caufes  criminal  and  public,  and  written  upon  the 
bill  whereby  any  crime  is  offered  to  their  confideration, 
when  as  they  miflike  their  evidence  as  defective  or  too 
weak  to  make  good  the  prefentment ;  the  effect  of 
which  word  fo  written  is,  that  all  farther  inquiry  upon 
that  party  for  that  fault  is  thereby  flopped,  and  he 
delivered  without  farther  anfwer.  It  hath  a  refem- 
blance  with  that  cuftom  of  the  ancient  Romans,  where 
the  judges,  when  they  abfolved  a  perfon  accufed,  did 
write  A.  upon  a  little  table  provided  for  that  purpofe, 
i.  e.  abfolvimus  ;  if  they  judged  him  guilty,  they  wrote 
C.  i.  e.  condemnamus ;  if  they  found  the  cafe  difficult 
and  doubtful,  they  wrote  N.  L.  i.  e.  non  liquet. 

IGNORANCE,  the  privation  or  abfence  of  know- 
ledge. The  caufes  of  ignorance,  according  to  Locke, 
are  chiefly  thefe  three.  1.  Want  of  ideas.  2.  Want 
of  a  difcoverable  connection  between  the  ideas  we 
have.  3.  Want  of  tracing  and  examining  our  ideas. 
See  Metaphysics. 

Ignorance,  in  a  more  particular  fenfe,  is  nfed  to 
denote  illiteracy.  Previous  to  the  taking  of  Rome  by 
the  Gauls,  fuch  grofs  ignorance  prevailed  among  the 
Romans,  that  few  of  the  citizens  could  read  or  write,  and 
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Ignorance  the  alphabet  was  almoft  unknown.  During  three  ages 
.  II  there  were  no  public  fchools,  but  the  little  learning  their- 
,_  J'bbe1',  children  had  was  taught  them  by  the'r  parents;  and  how 
little  that  was  maybe  partly  concluded  from  this  circum- 
ftance,  that  a  nail  was  ufually  driven  into  the  wall  of 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember, to  affift  the  ignorance  of  the  people  in  reckon- 
ing the  years,  becauie  they  were  unacquainted  with 
letters  or  figures.  The  driving  of  the  nail  was  after- 
wards converted  into  a  religious  ceremony,  and  per- 
formed by  the  Diclntor,  to  avert  public  calamities. 

Ignorancf,  or  miftake,  in  law,  a  defeet  of  will, 
whereby  a  perfon  is  excufed  from  the  guilt  cf  a  crime, 
when,  intending  to  do  a  lawful  act,  he  does  that  which 
is  unlawful.  For  here  the  deed  and  the  will  acting 
feparately,  there  is  not  that  conjunction  between  them 
which  is  necefTary  to  form  a  criminal  act.  But  this 
muft  be  an  ignorance  or  miftake  of  fact,  and  not  an 
error  in  point  of  law.  As  if  a  man  intending  to  kill 
a  thief  or  houfe-breaker  in  his  own  houfe,  by  miftake 
kills  one  of  his  own  family,  this  is  no  criminal  action  : 
but  if  a  man  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  kill  a  perfon 
excommunicated  or  outlawed  wherever  he  meets  him, 
and  does  fo  ;.  this  is  wilful  murder.  For  a  miftake  in 
point  of  law,  which  every  perfon  of  clifcretion  not 
only  may,  but  is  bound  and  prefumed  to  know,  is,  in 
criminal  cafes,  no  fort  of  defence.  Ignorant'ia  juris  quod 
qui/que  tenetur  fc'tre,  nem'inem  excufat,  is  as  well  the  maxim 
of  our  own  law  as  it  was  of  the  Roman. 

IGUANA,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  Lacerta. 
Mud-IovANA.     See  Muraena. 

IHOR,  Johor,  or  Jor,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Ma- 
lacca, and  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name  in 
the  peninfula  beyond  the  Ganges.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Portuguefe  in  1603,  who  deftroyed  it,  and  car- 
ried ofF  the  cannon  ;  but  it  has  fmce  been  rebuilt,  and 
is  now  in .  pofleffjon  of  the  Dutch.  E.  Long.  93.  55. 
N.  Lat.  1.  15. 

JIB,  the  foremoft  fail  of  a  {hip,  being  a  large  ftay- 
fail  extended  from -the  outer  end  of  the  bowfprit  pro- 
longed by  J:he  jib-boom,  towards  the  fcre-top-maft- 
hea-d.     See  Sail. 

The  jib  is  a  fail  of  great  command  with  any  fide- 
wind,  but  efpecially  when  the  fhip  is  clofe  hauled,  or 
has  the  wind  upon  her  beam  ;  and  its  effort  in  caji'mg 
the  fhip,  or  turning  her  head  to  leeward,  is  very 
powerful,  and  of  great  utility,  particularly  when  the 
ihip  is  working  through  a  narrow  channel. 

JiB-Boomt  a  boom  run  out  from  the  extremity  of 
the  bowfprit,  parallel  to  its  length,  and  ferving  to 
extend  the  bottom  of  the  jib,  and  the  ftay  of  the  fore- 
top-gallant  maft.  This  boom,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  a  continuation  of  the  bowfprit  forward,  to  which 
it  may  be  confidered  as  a  top-maft,  is  ufually  attached 
to  the  bowfprit  by  means  of  two  large  boom-irons, 
or  by  one  boom-iron,  and  a  cap  on  the  outer  end  of 
the  bowfprit  ;  or,  finally,  by  the  cap  without  and  a 
llrong  lafhing  within,  inftead  of  a  boom-iron,  which 
is  generally  the  method  of  fecuring  it  in  fmall  mer- 
chant-fhips.  It  may  therefore  be  drawn  in  upon  the 
bowfprit  as  occafion  requires  ;  which  is  ufually  prac- 
tifed  when  the  fhrp  enters  a  harbour,  where  it  might 
Tery  foon  be  broken  or  carried  away,  by  the  veffels 
which  are  moored  therein,  or  palling  by  under  fail. 
JIBBEL-Avrez,  the  mons  aurafius  of  the  middle 


age,  an  affetriblage  of  many  very  rocky  mountains  in  Jidda. 
Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Algiers.  Here  Mr  Bruce 
met  with  a  fet  of  people  much  fairer  in  their  com- 
plexion than  any  of  the  nations  to  the  fouthward  of 
Britain:  their  hair  was  red,  and  their  eyes  blue  :  they 
maintain  their  independence,  and  are  of  a  lavage  dif- 
poiition,  fo  that  our  traveller  found  it  difficult  to  ap- 
proach them  with  fafety.  They  are  called  Neardia  ; 
and  each  of  them  has  a  Greek  crofs  in  the  middle  be- 
tween the  eyes,  marked  with  antimony.  They  are 
divided  into  tribes,  but,  unlike  the  other  Arabs,  have 
huts  in  the  mountains  built  of  mud  and  ftraw  ;  and 
are,  by  our  author,  fuppofed  to  be  a  remnant  of  the 
Vandals..  He  even  thinks  that  they  may  be  defcended 
from  the  remainder  of  an  army  of  Vandals  mentioned 
by  Procopius,  which  was  defeated  among  thoi'e  moun- 
tains. They  live  in  perpetual  war  with  the  Moors, 
and  boat  that  their  anceilors  were  Chriftians.  They 
pay  no  taxes. 

JIDDA,  a  town  of  Arabia,  fituated,  according  to 
Mr  Bruce,  in  N.  Lat.  280  o'  1"  E.  Long.  390  16'  45". 
It  is  fituated  in  a  very  unwholefome,  barren,  and 
defert  part  of  the  country.  Immediately  without  the 
gate  to  the  eaftward  is  a  defart  plain  filled  with  the 
huts  cf  the  Bedoweens  or  country  Arabs,  built  of  long 
bundles  of  fpartum  or  bent-grafs  put  together  like 
faicines.  Thefe  people  fupply  the  town  with  milk  and 
butter.  "There  is  no  ftirring  out  of  the  town  (fays 
Mr  Bruce)  even  for  a  walk,  unlefs  for  about  half  a  mile 
in  the  fouth-lide  by  the  lea,  where  there  is  a  number 
cf  {linking  pools  of  ftagnant  water,  which  contribute 
to  make  the  town  very  unwholefome." 

From  the  difagrecable  and  inconvenient  fituation  of 
this  port,  it  is  probable,  that  it  would  have  been  long 
ago  abandoned,  had  it  not  been  for  its  vicinity  to 
Mecca,  and  the  vaft  annual  influx  of  wealth  occasioned 
by  the  India  trade  ;  which,  however,  does  not  continue, 
but  panes  on  to  Mecca,  whence  it  is  difperfed  all  over 
the  eaft.  The  town  of  Jidda  itfeif  receives  but  little 
advantage,  for  all  the  cuftoms  are  immediately  font  to 
the  needy  and  rapacious  fheriff  of  Mecca  and  his  de- 
pendents. "  The  gold  (fays  Mr  Bruce)  is  returned 
in  bags  and  boxes,  and  paifes  on  as  rapidly  to  the 
{hips  as  the  goods  do  to  the  market,  and  leaves  as  little 
profit  behind.  In  the  mean  time  provifions  rife  to  a 
prodigious  price,  and  this  falls  upon  the  townfmen, 
while  all  the  profit  of  the  traffic  i?  in  the  hands  of 
ftrangers  ;  moil  of  whom,  after  the  market  is  over 
(which  does  not  laft  fix  weeks),  retire  to  Yemen  and 
other  neighbouring  countries,  which  abound  in  every 
fort  of  provifion. 

From  this  fcarcity,  Mr  Bruce  fuppofes  it  is  that 
polygamy  is  lefs  common  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Arabia.  "  Few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jidda  (fays 
our  author)  can  avail  themfelves  of  the  privilege  grant- 
ed by  Mahomet.  He  cannot  marry  more  than  one 
wife,  becaufe  he  cannot  maintain  more  ;  and  from  this 
caufe  arifes  the  want  of  people  and  the  number  of  un- 
married women. 

The  trade  at  Jidda  is  carried  on  in  a  manner  which 
appeared  very  ftrange  to  our  traveller.  **  Nine  fhips 
(fays  he)  were  there  from  India;  fome  of  them  worth, 
I  fuppofe,  200,oool.  One  merchant,  a  Turk,  living 
at  Mecca,  30  hours  journey  off,  where  no  Chriftiarj 
dares  go  whilft  the  continent  is  open  to  the  Turk  for 
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JMda.  eft-Ape,  offers  to  pu  chafe  the  cargoes  of  four  out  of 
thefe  nine  fhip.s  himfelf;  another  of  the  fame  cafe 
c<  mes  and  fays  he  will  buy  none  tmlefs  he  has  them 
all.  The  famples  are  fliown,  and  the  cargoes  of  the 
whole  nine  ihips  are  carried  into  the  wildeft  parts  of 
Arabia  by  men  with  whom  one  would  not  wilh  to 
trull  himfelf  alone  in  the  field.  This  is  not  all;  two 
India  brokers  come  Into  the  room  to  fettle  the  price  ; 
one  on  the  part  of  the  India  Captain,  the  other  on 
that  of  the  buyer  the  Turk.  They  are  neither  Ma- 
hometans nor  Chiiftians,  but  have  credit  with  both. 
They  fit  down  on  the  carpet,  and  take  an  India  iliawl 
which  they  carry  on  their  ihoulder  like  a  napkin,  and 
fpread  it  over  their  hands.  They  talk  in  the  mean  time 
indifferent  converfation,  as  if  they  were  employed  in 
no  ferious  bufinefs  whatever.  After  about  20  minutes 
fpent  in  handling  each  others  fingers  below  the  fhawl, 
the  bargain  is  concluded,  fay  for  nine  fhips,  without 
one  word  ever  having  been  fpoken  on  the  fubject,  or 
pen  or  ink  uied  in  any  fhape  whatever.  There  never 
was  one  initance  of  a  difpute  happening  in  thefe  fales. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  the  money  is  yet  to  be  paid.  A 
private  Moor,  who  has  nothing  to  fupport  him  but 
his  character,  becomes  refponfibie  for  the  payment  of 
thefe  cargoes.  This  man  delivers  a  number  of  coarfe 
hempen  bags  full  of  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  money. 
He  marks  the  contents  upon  the  bag,  and  puts  his 
feal  upon  the  ftring  that  ties  the  mouth  of  it.  This  is 
received  for  what  is  marked  upon  it  without  any  one 
«ver  having  opened  one  of  the  bags  ;  and  in  India  it  is 
current  for  the  value  marked  upon  it  as  long  as  the 
bag  lads. 

The  pert  of  Jidda  is  very  extenfive,  and  contains 
numberlefs  fhoals,  fmall  iflands,  and  funk  ro  ks,  with 
deep  channels,  however,  between  them ;  but  in  the 
harbour  itfeif  fhips  may  ride  fecure,  whatever  wind 
blows.  The  only  danger  is  in  the  coming  in  or  going 
out ;  but  as  the  pilots  are  very  fkilful,  accidents  are  ne- 
ver known  to  happen.  The  charts  of  this  harbour,  as 
Mr  Bruce  informs  us,  are  exceedingly  erroneous.  While 
he  ftaid  here,  he  was  defired  by  Captain  Thornhill  to 
make  a  new  chart  of  the  harbour;  but  finding  that  it 
had  been  undertaken  by  another  gentleman,  Captain 
Newland,  he  dropped  it.  He  argues  in  the  ftror'.geft 
terms  againft  the  old  maps,  which  he  fays,  can  be  of 
no  vSq,  but  the  contrary  ;  and  he  gives  it  as  a  charac- 
teriftic  of  the  Red  Sea,  "  fcarce  to  have  foundings  in 
any  part  of  the  channel,  and  often  on  both  fides  ;  whilft 
aihore,  foundings  are  hardly  found  a  boat  length  from 
the  main.  To  this,  fays  he,  I  will  add,  that  there  is 
fcarce  one  ifland  en  which  I  ever  was,  where  the  bolt- 
fprit  was  not  over  the  land,  while  there  were  no  found- 
ings by  a  line  heaved  over  the  ftern.  Of  all  the  vef- 
fels  in  Jidda,  only  two  had  their  log-lines  properly  di- 
vided, and  yet  all  were  fo  fond  of  their  fuppofed  accu- 
racy, as  to  aver  they  had  kept  their  courfe  within  five 
leagues  between  India  and  Babelmandel.  Yet  they 
had  made  no  eftimalion  of  the  currents  without  the 
ftaits,  nor  tire  different  very  flrong  ones  foon  after  paf- 
fing  Socotra ;  their  half-minute  glaffes,  upon  a  medi- 
um, ran  57  feconds ;  they  had  made  no  obfervations 
en  the  tides  or  currents  in  the  Red  fea,  either  in  the 
channel  or  in  the  inward  paffage ;  yet  there  is  delinea- 
ted in  this  map  a  courfe  of  Captain  Newland,  which 


he  kept  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  full  of  fharp  an- 
gles and  fhort  ftretches  ;  you  would  think  every  yard 
was  meafured  and  founded!" 

JIG.     See  Music,  n°  25?. 

JIN.     See  Genu. 

IKENILD  street,  one  of  the  four  famous  ways 
which  the  Romans  made  in  England,  called  Stratum 
Iccnorum,  becaufe  it  began  in  the  country  of  the  Ice- 
«/',  who  inhabited  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridge- 
fhire. 

ILA,  Ilay,  or  IJln,  one  of  the  Weftern  Ifles  of  Scot- 
land, lying  to  the  weft  of  Jura,  from  which  it  is  fepa- 
rated  by  anarrow  channel.  It  extends  28  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  is  18  in  breadth  from  eaft 
to  welt.  On  the  eafl  fide,  it  is  full  of  mountains  co- 
vered with  heath;  to  the  fouthward,  the  land  is  tole- 
rably well  cultivated.  In  fome  parts  the  inhabitants 
have  found  great  plenty  of  limeftone,  and  lead-mines 
are  worked  in  three  different  places.  The  onlv  har- 
bour in  Ida  is  at  Lochdale,  near  the  north  end  of  the 
illand.  Here  are  feveral  rivers  and  lakes  well  ftored 
with  trout,  eels,  and  falmon.  In  the  centre  is  Loch 
Finlagan,  about  three  miles  in  circuit,  with  the  little 
ifle  of  that  name  in  the  middle.  Here  the  great  lord 
of  the  ifles  once  refided  in  all  the  pomp  of  royalty  ; 
but  his  palaces  and  offices  are  now  in  ruins.  Inftead 
of  a  throne,  Macdonald  ftood  on  a  (lone  feven  feet 
iquare,  in  which  there  was  an  imprei'iion  made  to  re- 
ceive his  feet ;  here  he  was  crowned  and  anointed  by 
the  biflrop  of  Argyle  and  feven  inferior  priefts,  in  pre- 
fence  of  the  chieftains.  This  ftene  Mill  exilts.  The 
ceremony  (after  the  new  lord  had  collected  his  kin- 
dred and  vaifals)  was  truly  patriarchal.  After  putting 
on  his  armour,  his  helmet,  and  his  fword,  he  took  an 
oath  to  rule  as  his  anceftors  had  done  ;  that  is,  to  go- 
vern as  a  father  would  his  children  :  his  people  in  re- 
turn fwore  that  they  would  pay  the  fame  obedience  to 
him  as  children  would  to  their  parent,  The  domi- 
nions of  this  potentate,  about  the  year  1516,  cenfifted 
only  of  Ilay,  Jura,  Knapdale,  and  Cantyre :  fo  redu- 
ced were  they  from  what  they  had  been  before  the  de- 
privation of  tire  great  earl  of  Rofs  in  the  reign  of 
James  III.  Near  this  is  another  little  ille,  where  he 
alfembled  his  council,  Han  na  Corlk,  or  "  the  ifland  of 
council;"  where  13  judges  conftantly  fat  to  decide 
differences  among  his  fubje-fls  ;  and  received  for  their 
trouble  the  nth  part  of  the  value  of  the  affair  tried 
before  them.  In  the  firft  Ifland  were  buried  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  lords  of  the  ifles  ;  but  their  own 
perfons  were  depofited  in  the  more  facred  ground  of 
Iona.  On  the  fhores  of  the  lake  are  fome  marks  of 
the  quarters  of  his  Carnauch  and  GiHi-ghJes,  "  the  mi- 
litary of  the  ifles  :"  the  firft  fignifving  a  ftrong  man, 
the  laft  a  grim  looking  fellow.  T;  e  firft  were  light- 
armed,  and  fought  with  darts  and  daggers  ;  the  "laft 
with  ilrarp  hatchets.  Thefe  are  the  troops  that  Shake- 
fpeare  alludes  to,  when  he  fpeaks  of  a  Donald,  who 
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Of  Karnes  and  Gallow  jrlaffes  was  fupplicd. 

Befides  thofe  already  mentioned,  the  lords  had  a  houfe 
and  chapel  at  Laganon,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Loch-an- 
daal :  a  ftrong  caftle  on  a  rock  in  the  fea,  at  Duno- 
waik,  at  the  fouth-eaft  end  of  the  country ;    for  they 
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M*«  made  this  ffland  their  refidence  after  their  expulfion 
"  from  that  of  Man  in  1304. — There  is  a  tradition,  that 
while  the  Ifle  of  Man  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
ifles,  the  rents  were  for  a  time  paid  in  this  country":  thofe 
in  filver  were  paid  on  a  rock,  ftill  called  Crcig-a-nione, 
or  "the  rock  of  the  filver-rent ;"  the  other  Creig-a-nair- 
gid,  or  "  the  rock  of  rents  in  kind."  Thefe  lie  oppo- 
fite  to  each  other,  at  the  mouth  of  a  harbour  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  this  ifland.  There  are  feveral  forts  built 
on  the  ifles  in  frefh-water  lakes,  and  divers  caverns  in 
different  parts  of  the  iflancL  which  have  been  ufed  oc- 
casionally as  places  of  ftrength.  The  ifland  is  divided 
into  four  pariihes,  viz.  Kildalton,  Kilaron,  Kilchoman, 
and  Kilmenie.  The  produce  is  corn  of  different  kinds; 
fuch  as  barley,  which  fometimes  yields  eleven-fold  ;  and 
oats  fix-fold.  Much  flax  is  raifed  here,  and  about 
L.2000  worth  fold  out  of  the  ifland  in  yarn,  which 
might  better  be  manufactured  on  the  fpot,  to  give  em- 
ploy to  the  poor  natives.  Notwithftanding  the  excel- 
lency of  the  land,  above  L.iooo  worth  of  meal  is  an- 
nually imported.  Ale  is  frequently  made  in  this  ifland 
of  the  young  tops  of  heath,  mixing  two-thirds  of  that 
plant  with  one  of  malt,  fometimes  adding  hops.  Boe- 
thius  relates,  that  this  liquor  was  much  ufed  among 
the  Plots  ;  but  when  that  nation  was  extirpated  by  the 
Scots,  the  fecret  of  making  it  perilhed  with  them. 
Numbers  of  cattle  are  bred  here,  and  about  1 700  are 
annually  exported  at  the  price  of  50  fhillings  each. 
The  ifland  is  often  overftocked,  and  numbers  die  in 
March  for  want  of  fodder.  None  but  milch-cows  are 
houfed :  cattle  of  all  other  kinds,  except  the  faddle- 
horfes,  run  out  during  winter. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  is  computed  to  be  be- 
tween feven  and  eight  thoufand.  About  700  are  em- 
ployed in  the  mines  and  in  the  fifhery  :  the  reft  are  gen- 
tlemen-farmers, and  fubtenants  or  fervants..  The  wo- 
men fpin.  The  fervants  are  paid  in  kind ;  the  fixth 
part  of  the  crop.  They  have  houfes  gratis  :  the  mailer 
gives  them  the  feed  for  the  firft  year,  and  lends  them 
hories  to  plough  annually  the  land  annexed. 

The  quadrupeds  of  this  ifland,  as  enumerated  by  Mr 
■f  P%e  Pennant  f,  arc  ftots,  weefels,  otters,  and  hares  :  the  laft 
iridzs  i  fmall,  dark-coloured,  and  bad  runners.  The  birds  are 
363.  eagles,  peregrine  falcons,  black  and  red  game,  and  a 

very  few  ptarmigans.  Red-breafted  goofeanders  breed 
on  the  fhore  among  the  loofe  ftones.  wild  geefe  in  the 
moors,  and  herons  in  the  ifland  in  Loch-guirm.  The 
fifh  are  plaife,  fmeardab,  large  dabs,  mullets,  ballan, 
lump-filh,  black  goby,  greater  dragonet,  and  that  rare 
fifh  the  lepadogafler  of  M.  Gouan.  Vipers  fwarm  in 
the  heath :  the  natives  retain  the  vulgar  error  of  their 
flinging  with  their  forked  tongues ;  that  a  fword  on 
which  the  poifon  has  fallen  will  hifs  in  water  like  a  red- 
hot  iron  ;  and  that  a  poultice  of  human  ordure  is  an 
infallible  cure  for  tlTe  bite. 

In  this  ifland,  Mr  Pennant  informs  us,  feveral  an- 
cient diverfions  an/  fuperftitions  are  ftill  preferved :  the 
laft  indeed  are  almoft  extinct,  or  at  moft  lurk  only  a- 
mong  the  very  meaneft  of  the  people.  The  late- 
wakes  or  funerals,  like  thofe  of  the  Romans,  were  at- 
tended with  fports.  and  dramatic  entertainments  com- 
pofed  of  many  parts,  and  the  actors  often  changed  their 
drefles  fuitably  to  their  characters.  The  fubject  of  the 
drama  was  hiftorical,  and  preferved  by  memory. — The 
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power  of  fafcination  is  as  ftrongly  believed  here  as  it       Ha. 
was  by  the  ihepherds  of  Italy  in  times  of  old.  *— -V- 

Nefcio  quis  teneras  oculis  txihi  fafcinat  agnas  ? 

But  here  the  power  of  the  evil-eye  affects  more  the 
milch-cows  than  lambs.  If  the  good  houfewife  per- 
ceives the  effect  of  the  malicious  on  any  of  her  kine, 
fhe  takes  as  much  milk  as  fhe  can  drain  from  the  en- 
chanted herd  (for  the  witch  commonly  leaves  very 
little).  She  then  boils  it  with  certain  herbs,  and  adds 
to  them  flints  and  untempered  fteel :  after  that  fhe  fc- 
cures  die  door,  and  invokes  the  three  facred  perfons. 
This  puts  the  witch  into  fuch  an  agony,  that  fhe  comes 
nilling-willing  to  the  houfe,  begs  to  be  admitted,  to 
obtain  relief  by  touching  the  powerful  pot :  the  good 
woman  then  makes  her  terms  ;  the  witch  reftores  the 
milk  to  the  cattle,  and  in  return  is  freed  from  her 
pains.  But  fometimes,  to  fave  the  trouble  of  thofe 
charms  (for  it  may  happen  that  the  diforder  may  arife 
from  other  caufes  than  an  evil  eye),  the  trial  is  made 
by  immcrging  in  milk  a  certain  herb,  and  if  the  cows 
are  fupernatufally  afte-ded,  it  inflantly  diftils  blood. 
The  unfuccefsful  lover  revenges  himfelf  on  his  happy- 
rival  by  charms  potent  as  thofe  of  the  ihepherd  Al- 
phefibceus,  and  exactly  fimilar: 

Necle  triius  nodis  tdrnos,  Amarylli,  colore s  : 
Ntcli,  Amaryllis  moJa. 

Donald  takes  three  threads  of  different  hues,  and  ties 
three  knots  on  each,  three  times  imprecating  the  moft 
cruel  difappointments  on  the  nuptial  bed  :  but  the  bride- 
groom, to  avert  the  harm,  ftands  at  the  altar  with  an 
Untied  lhoe,  and  puts  a  fixpence  beneath  his  foot. 

Hiftory  furnifhes  very  few  materials  for  the  great 
events  or  revolutions  of  Ilay.     It  feems  to  have  Tbeen 
long  a  feat  of  empire,  probably  jointly  with  the  Ifle  of 
Mail,  as  being  moft  conveniently  fituated  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  reft  of  the  Hebrides  ;  for  Crovan  tire 
Norwegian,  after  his  conqueft  of  that  ifland  in  1066, 
retired  and  finiflied  his  days  in  Ilay.     There  are  more 
Danifh  or  Norwegian  names  of  places  in  this   ifland 
than  any  other :  almoft  all  the  prefent  farms  derive 
their  titles  from  them;    fuch  as  Perfibus,  Torridalc, 
Torribolfe,  and  the  like.     On  the  retreat  of  the  Danes 
it  became  the  feat  of  their  fucceffors   the  lords  of  the 
ifles ;  and  continued,  after  their  power  was  broken,  in 
the  reign  of  James  III.  in  their  defcendants  the  Mac- 
donalds,  who  held  or  ought  to  have  held  it  from  the 
crown.     It  was  in  the  pofleflion  of  a  Sir  James  Mac- 
donald,    in    the   year   1598,    the  fame  who  won  th« 
battle  of  Traii-dhruihnard.     His  power  gave  umbrage 
to  James  VI.   who    directed    the    lord    of   Macleod, 
Cameron    of   Lochieh    and  the  Macnieles  of   Barra, 
to  fupport  the  Macleans  in  another  invafion.     The  ri- 
val parties  met  near  the  hill  of  Benbigger,  eaft  of  Kil- 
arow;   a  fierce  engagement  enfued,  and  the  Macdo- 
nalds  were  defeated  and  almoft  entirely  cut  off.     Sir 
James  efcaped  to  Spain;  but  returned  <ti  1620,  was 
pardoned,  received  a  penfion,  and  died  the  fame  year 
at  Glafgow ;  and  in  him  expired  the  laft  of  the  great 
Macdonalds.      But  the  king,  irritated  by  the   diftur- 
bances  raifed  by  private  wars,  waged  between  thefe  and 
other  clans,  refumed  the  grant  made  by  his  predecef- 
for,  and  transferred  it  to  Sir  John  Campbell  of  Calder^ 
who  held  it  on  paying  an  annual  feu-duty  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds  fterling,  which  is  paid  to  this  day.     The 
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Ilchefter,  ifland  was  granted  to   Sir  John,  as  a  reward  for  his 

IUkfonfo.  undertaking  the  conqueft ;  but  the  family  coniidered 

2      *       '  it  as  a  dear  acquifition,  by  the  lofs  of  many  gallant 

followers,  and    by   the    expences  incurred  in  fupport 

of  it. 

ILCHESTER,  a  town  of  Somerfetfhire  in  Eng- 
land, feated  on  the  river  Yeovil,  129  miles  from  Lon- 
don, is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  once  had  a  caftle,  and 
ftands  on  the  river  Ivel.  It  is  a  place  of  great  an- 
tiquity-, as  appears  by  the  Roman  coins  which  are 
fometimes  dug  up.  It  is  likewife  evident,  from  the 
ruins  and  from  two  towers  on  the  bridge,  that  it  was 
once  a  large  place,  and  encompafled  with  a  double  wall. 
It  alfo  had  feveral  parifh  churches,  though  now  but 
one.  It  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  who  with  the  twelve 
burgefles  are  lords  of  the  manor.  In  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.  the  affizes  for  the  county  were  fixed  here, 
which  have  fmce  been  held  alternately  at  Wells,  Taun- 
ton, and  Bridgewater.  The  knights  of  the  fhire  are 
always  chofen  here,  and  it  is  the  place  for  the  county- 
courts  and  jail.  On  the  latter  is  its  chief  dependence, 
and  therefore  it  cannot  be  very  polite.  It  is  noted  for 
being  the  bir':h-place  of  Roger  the  famous  Friar  Ba- 
con.    Ilchefter  is  an  earldom  in  the  Fox  family. 

ILDEFONSO  (St),  a  celebrated  royal  refidence 
of  Spain,  diftant  about  two  miles  from  Segovia.  It 
was  erected  by  Philip  V.  in  the  midft  of  a  folitary 
wood,  and  in  the  boibm  of  fteep  mountains.  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  gardens.  There  is  nothing 
magnificent  in  the  palace,  particularly  in  its  exterior 
appearance.  The  front  on  the  fide  of  the  garden  is  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  and  not  deftitute  of  elegance. 
Here  are  the  king's  apartments,  which  look  upon  a 
parterre  furrounded  with  vafes  and  marble  ftatues,  and 
a  cafcade  which,  for  the  richnefs  of  its  decorations, 
roay  be  compared  with  the  fineft  of  the  kind. 

The  purity  and  clearnefs  of  the  water  is  indeed  in- 
comparable. Philip  V.  could  not,  in  this  refpect,  be 
better  ferved  by  nature.  From  the  mountains  which 
fhade  the  palace  defcend  feveral  rivulets,  which 'fupply 
the  refervoirs.  Thefe  waters  anfwer  the  double  pur- 
pofe  of  fupplying  numerous  fountains,  and  of  diffufing 
life  and  verdure  through  the  magnificent  gardens,  the 
fight  of  which  alone  is  a  fufficient  recompence  for  a 
journey  into  Spain.  They  are  on  the  infide  a  league 
in  circumference.  The  inequality  of  the  ground  af- 
fords every  moment  new  points  of  view.  The  princi- 
pal alleys  anfwer  to  different  fummits  of  neighbouring 
mountains ;  and  one  in  particular  produces  the  moit 
agreeable  effect.-.  It  is  terminated  at  one  end  by  the 
grand  front  of  the  palace.  From  this  point  are  feen, 
at  one  view,  five  fountains,  ornamented  with  elegant 
groups,  rifing  into  an  amphitheatre,  above  which  ap- 
pear the  fummits  of  lofty  mountains.  The  moft  ele- 
vated of  thefe  groups  is  that  of  Andromeda  fattened 
to  a  rock.  When  feen  at  a  little  diftance  it  is  perhaps 
defective,  becaufe  the  rock  appears  too  diminutive  by 
the  fide  of  the  monfter  which  threatens  Andromeda : 
and  of  Perfeus,  by  whom  it  is  attacked  ;  but  the  whole 
contributes  to  the  beauty  of  the  view.  The  moft  re-, 
markable  of  the  five  groups  is  that  of  Neptune. 
1  Travel,  i»  «  Genius  (fays  M.  Bcurgoannef )  prefided  at  the. 
compofition  and  in  the  choice  of  the  lituation  ;  the 
deity  of  the  ocean  appears  erect,  furrounded  by  his 
marine  court.     His  attitude,  his  threatening  counte- 


nance, and  the  manner  of  holding  his  trident,  announce  Ildefonfo. 
that  he  has  juft  impofed  filence  on  the  mutinous  waves  ;  ■'       *"-*" 
and    the    calm    which  reigns  in  the  bafon,  defended 
from    every  wind  by  the  triple  wall    of  verdure  by 
which  it  is  furrounded,  feems  to  indicate  that  he  has  not 
iffued  his  commands  in  vain.      Often    have    I  feated 
myfelf,  with  Virgil  in  my  hand,  by  the  fide  of  this  - 
filent  water,  under  the  fhade  of  the  verdant  foliage,  nor 
ever  did  I  fail  to  recollect  the  famous  £>uos  Ego  ! 

"  There  are  other  fountains  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  the  curious  ;  fuch  as  that  of  Latona,  where  the 
limpid  fheaves,  fome  perpendicularly,  and  others  in 
every  direction,  fall  from  the  hoarfe  throats  of  the 
Lycian  peafants,  half  transformed  into  frogs,  and 
fpouting  them  forth  in  fuch  abundance,  that  the  ftatue 
of^  the  goddefs  difappears  under  the  wide  mantle  of 
liquid  cryftal;  that  alfo  of  Diana  in  the  bath,  fur- 
rounded by  her  nymphs  ;  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eve 
all  the  chafte  court  is  hidden  beneath  the  Avaters  ;  the 
fpeftator  imagines  he  hears  the  whittling  of  aquatic 
birds,  and  the  roaring  of  lions,  from  the  place  whence  ■ 
this  momentary  deluge  efcapes  by  a  hundred  canals. 
The  fountain  of  Fame  is  formed  by  a  fingle  jet-d'eau, 
which  rifes  130  feet,  exhibiting  to  the  diftance  of  feve- 
ral leagues  round  the  triumph  of  art  over  nature, 
and  falls  in  a  gentle  fhower  upon  the  gazing  fpecta- 
tors.  There  are  fome  fituations  in  the  gardens  of  St 
Ildefonfo,  whence  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole  of  the 
greater  part  of  thefe  fountains,  and  where  the  ear  is 
delighted  with  the  harmony  of  their  murmurs.  The 
traveller  who  wifh.es  to  charm  all  his  fenfes  at  once, 
muft  take  his  ftation  on  the  high  flat  ground  in  front 
of  the  king's  apartment.  In  the  thick  part  of  the 
foliage  are  contrived  two  large  arbours,  from  the  top 
of .  which  are  feen  twenty  cryftal  columns  riling  into 
the  air  to  the  height  of  the  furrounding  trees,  mixing 
their<  refplendent  whitenefs  with  the  verdure  of  the 
foliage,  uniting  their  confufed  noife  to  the  ruftling  of 
the  branches,  and  refreihing  and  embalming  the  air  : 
if  the  traveller  here  experience  no  pleaiing  fenfations, 
let  him  return  home,  he  is  utterly  incapable  of  feeling 
either  the  beauties  of  art  or  nature. 

"  The  reader  may  here  imagine  (continues  our  nu- 
thor)  my  enthufiafm  too  extravagant.  He  is  mifta- 
ken  :  let  him  follow  me  to  the  great  refervoir  of  abun- 
dant and  limpid  waters.  He  will  have  to  climb  for 
fome  minutes,  but  will  not  regret  the  trouble  he  has 
taken.  Let  us  fuppofe  ourfelves  arrived  at  the  lono- 
and  narrow  alley  which  takes  up  the  whole  of  the  up- 
per part  of  the  gardens ;  proceed  to  the  middle,  and 
turn  your  face  toward  the  caftle.  To  the  vaft  horizon 
around  you,  no  other  boundaries  are  difcovered  but 
thofe  which  limit  the  human  fight;  thefe  alone  pre- 
vent you  from  difcovering  the  Pyrenees.-  Obferve  the 
fteeple,  which  feems  but  a  point  in  the  immenfe  ex- 
tent :  you  will  perhaps  imagine  it  to  be  that  of  the 
parilh  church  of  St  Ildefonfo  ;  but,  in  reality,  it  is 
the  cathedral  of  Segovia,  at  two  leagues  diftance.  The 
gardens,  through  which  you  have  paffed,  become  -nar- 
rower to  the  eye.  You  fuppofe  yourfelf  cloie  to  the 
royal  habitation  ;  the  alleys,  fountains,  and  parterre?,  - 
have  all  difappeared;  you  fee  but  one  read,  which,' in 
the  form  of  a  ve/fel,  upon  the  prow  of  which  you  feem 
to  ftand,  has  its  ftern  on  the  top  of  the  palace.  Af- 
terward turn  and  take  a  view  of.  the  little  lake  behind  , 
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Iklefonfa  rcu,  of  which  the  irregular  borders  do  not,  like  what 
we  call  Englifli  gardens,  merely  ape  the  diforder„  of 
nature.     Nature    herfelf  has   traced  them,  except   on 
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ftraight  alley  is  uni- 


the  fide  where  you  (band.  This 
ted  at  each  end  to  the  curve  which  furrounds  the  re- 
fervoir.  The  waters,  which  ftream  in  abundance  from 
the  fides  of  the  mountain  in  front,  meet  in  this  refer- 
roir,  and  thence  defcend  by  a  thonfand  invifible  tubes 
to  other  refer  voirs.  whence  they -are  fpouted  in  columns 
or  iheets  upon  the  flowery  foil  to  which  they  were 
llrangers.  The  birds,  drawn  by  -their  clearnefs,  ccme 
to  fkim  and  agitate  their  cryftal.  The  image  of  the 
tufted  woods  which  furround  them  is  reflected  from 
their  immoveable  furface,  as  is  alio  that  of  fome  fimple 
and  rural  houfes,  thrown,  as  by  accident,  into  this  de- 
lightful picture,  which  Lorrain  would  have  imitated, 
but  perhaps  could  not  have  imagined.  The  oppofke 
bank  is  obfeured  by  thick  fhades.  Some  hollows, 
overfhadowed  by  arching  trees,  feem  to  be  the  afylums 
of  the  Naiades,  Difturb  them  not  by  indiicreet  lo- 
quacity, but  filently  admire  and  meditate. 

"  It  is  impoffible,  however,  not  to  goto  the  fource 
of  thefe  waters;  let  us  follow  the  meandring  of  their 
courfe,  and  obferve  the  winding  paths  which  there  ter- 
minate, after  appearing  and  difappear'ng  at  intervals 
through  the  copfe.  Let  us  liften  to  the  bubbling  of 
the  rivulets  which  from  time  to  time  efcape  from  our 
fight,  and  haften  to  the  rendezvous  affigned  them  by 
the  defcendants  of  Louis  XIV.  They  formerly  loft 
themfelves  in  the  valleys,  where  they  quenched  the 
thirft  of  the  humble  inhabitants,  but  are  now  confe- 
■  crated  to  the  pleafures  of  kings.  Afcending  the  back 
of  the  pyramidical  mountain,  behind  which  their  fource 
is  concealed,  we  arrive  at  the  wall  which  confines  a  part 
of  them  in  the  garden,  and  which  was  hidden  by  the 
trees ;  nothing,  however,  ought  here  to  recal  to  mind 
exclufive  property  and  ilavery.  Woods,  waters,  and 
the  majeftic  folitude  of  mountains,  which  are  at  a  di- 
ftance  from  the  tumult  of  courts  and  cities,  are  the 
property  of  every  man. — Beyond  this  wall,  which 
forms  the  exterior  inclofure  of  the  gardens,  is  an  empty 
and  flat  ground,  where  the  infant  Don  Louis,  brother 
to  the  king,  chofe  a  place  which  he  confecrated  to 
cultivation.  Farther  on,  -the  mountain  becomes  more 
fteep,  and  is  covered  with  trees  to  its  fummit.  Let  us 
now  return ;  as  we  feek  amufement  and  not  fatigue. 
We  will  follow  the  courfe  of  the  waters,  they  defcend 
in  bubbling  ftreams  from  one  level  of  the  gardens  to 
the  other.  In  their  courfe,  in  one  place  they  water 
die  feet  of  the  trees,  in  others  they  crofs  an  alley  to 
nourifh  more  flowly  the  plants  of  a  parterre.  From 
the  bafon  of  Andromeda  they  run  between  two  rows 
of  trees  in  the  form  of  a  canal,  the  too  fudden  incli- 
nation of  which  is  taken  off  by  cafcades  and  windings. 
They  receive  and  carry  with  them  from  die  gardens 
the  rivulets ;  which  after  having  played  amongft  the 
gods  and  nymphs,  and  moiftened  the  throats  of  the 
Twans,  tritons,  and  lions,  humbly  defcend  under  ground, 
and  run  on  into  the  bofom  of  the  neighbouring  mea- 
dows, where  they  fulfil  purpofes  lefs  brilliant  but  more 
cufeful. 

"  We  muft  not  fmit  thefe  magnificent  gardens  with- 
•out  flopping  at  a  place  which  appears  to  promife  much, 
hut  produces  not  any  very  great  effect.  This  is  the 
iquare  of  the  eight  alleys,  Plaga  de  las  ocho  calks.     In 


the  centre"  is  the  group  of  Pandora,  the  only  one  which  lhitfonfc. 
is  of  whitened  ftone,  all  the  others  are  of  white  marble 
or  lead  painted  of  a  bronze  colour.  Eight  alleys  an- 
fwer  to  this  centre,  and  each  is  terminated  by  a  foun- 
tain. Plats  of  verdure  fill  up  the  intervals  between  the 
alleys,  and  each  has  an  altar  under  a  portico  of  white 
marble  by  the  fide  of  a  bafon  facred  to  fome  god  or 
goddefs.  Thefe  eight  altars,  placed  at  equal  diilances, 
and  decorated  among  other  jets-d'eau,  have  two  which 
rife  in  the  form  of  tapers  on  each  fide  of  their  divini- 
ties. This  cold  regularity  difplcafed  Philip  V.  who 
a  little  before  his  death,  when  vifiting  the  gardens, 
made  fome  fevere  reproaches  to  the  inventor  upon  the 
fubjech  Philip  had  not  the  pleafure  of  completely 
enjoying  what  he  had  created;  death  furpfifed  him 
when  the  works  he  had  begun  were  but  half  finifhed. 
The  undertaking  was  however  the  moll  expenfive  one 
of  his  reign.  The  finances  of  Spain,  fo  deranged  un- 
der the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Anuria  (thanks  to  the 
wife  calculations  of  Oiry,  to  the  fubfidies  of  France, 
and  ftili  more  to  the  courageous  efforts  of  the  faithful 
Caftilians),  would  have  been  fuflicient  for  three  long  and 
ruinous. wars,  and  for  all  the  operations  of  a. monarchy 
which  Philip  V.  had  conquered  and  formed  anew,  as 
well  as  to  have  refilled  the  Ihocks  of  ambition  and  po- 
litical intrigue ;  but  they  funk  beneath  the  expenfive 
efforts  ox  magnificence. 

It  is  fingukr  that  the  caflle  and  gardens  of  St  Ilde- 
fonfo fhould  have  coft  about  45,000,000  of  piaftres,  pre- 
cifely  the  fum  in  which  Philip  died  indebted.  This  enor- 
mous expence  will  appear  credible,  when  it  is  known 
that  the  fituation  of  the  royal  palace  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  the  Hoping  top  of  a  pile  of  rocks  ; 
that  it  was  neceffary  to  dig  and  hew  out  the  ftones, 
and  in  feveral  places  to  level  the  rock ;  to  cut  out  of 
its  fides  a  paffage  for  a  hundred  different  canals.to  carry 
vegetative  earth  to  every  place  in  which  it  was  intended 
to  fubftitute  cultivation  for  fterility,  and  to  work  a  mine 
to  clear  a  pailage  to  the  roots  of  the  numerous  trees 
which  are  there  planted.  All  thefe  efforts  were  crown- 
ed with  fuccefs.  In  the  orchards,  kitchen  gardens, 
and  parterres,  there  are  but  few  flowers,  efpaliers,  or 
plants,  which  do  not  thrive  ;  but  the  trees,  naturally  of 
a  lofty  growth,  and  which  confequently  muft  ftrike 
their  roots  deep  into  the  earth,  already  prove  the  in- 
fufficiency  of  art  when  it  attempts  to  ftruggle  againft 
nature.  Many  of  them  languifh  with  withered  trunks, 
and  with  difficulty  keep  life  in  their  almoft  naked 
branches.  Every  year  it  is  neceffary  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  gunpowder  to  make  new  beds  for  thofe  which  are 
to  fupply  their  place ;  and  none  of  them  are  covered 
with  that  tufted  foliage  which  belongs  only  to  thofe 
that  grow  in  a  natural  foil.  In  a  word,  there  arc  in  the 
groves  of  St  Ildefonfo,  marble  ftatues,  bafons,  cafcades, 
limpid  waters,  verdure,  and  delightful  profpe»5ts,  every 
thing  but  that  which  would  be  more  charming  than 
all  the  reft,  thick  fhades. 

The  court  of  Spain  comes  hither  annually  during 
the  heat  of  the  dog-days.  It  arrives  towards  the  end 
of  July,  and  returns  at  the  beginning  of  October.  The 
fituation  of  St  Ildefonfo,  upon  the  declivity  of  the 
mountains  which  feparate  the  two  Cuftiles,  and  front- 
ing a  vaft  plain  where  there  is  no  obftacle  to  the  paf- 
fage of  the  north  wind,  renders  this  abode  delightful 
in  fummer.     The  mornings  and  evenings  of  the  hotteft 
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Ilenla,     days  are  agreeably  cool.     Yet  as  this  palace  is  upwards 
Ilex.       0f  20  leagues  from  Madrid,  and  half  of  the  road  which 
leads  to  it   croffes   the   broad   tops  of  mountains,  ex- 
tremely ftecp  in  many  places,  it  is  much  more  agreeable 
to  the  lovers  of  the  chacs  and  folitude  than  to  others. 

ILERDA  (anc.  geog.),  the  capital  of  the  Ili- 
gei  tes  ;  fituated  on  an  eminence  between  the  rivers  Si- 
coris  and  Ciaga :  An  unhappy  city,  often  belieged,  and 
often  taken,  becaufe  lying  expofed  to  the  incuriions 
from.  Gaul;  and  under  Gallienus  it  was  deftroyed  by 
the  Germans.  Now  Lerid^,  in  Catalonia,  on  the  river 
Segra. 

ILEX,  the  Holm  or  Hour  Tree  :  A  genus  of  the 
tetragynia  orJer,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of 
plants  :  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
43d  order,  Dumofa.  The  calyx  is  quadridentated ; 
the  corolla  rotaceous  ;  there  is  no  ftyle ;  the  berry  is 
monofpermous. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  genus  :  but  the  mod 
remarkable  is  the  aquifolium,  or  common  holly.  Of 
this  there  are  a  great  number  of  varieties  with  variega- 
ted leaves,  which  are  propagated  by  the  nurfery-gar- 
deners  for  fale,  and  ibme  years  pall  were  in  very  great 
efteem,  but  at  prefent  are  but  little  regarded,  the  old 
tafte  of  filling  gardens  with  morn  evergreens  being 
pretty  well  aboliihed ;  however,  in  the  difpofition  of 
clumps,  or  rather  plantations,  of  evergreen  trees  and 
fhrubs,  a  few  of  the  moft  lively  colours  may  be  admit- 
ted, which  will  have  a  good  effecT:  in  the  winter-feafon, 
if  they  are  properly  diJpofed. 

The  beft  of  thei'e  varieties  are  the  painted  lady-holly, 
Britiih  holly,  Bradley's  beft  holly,  phyllis  or  cream- 
holly,  milkmaid  holly,  Prichet's  beft  holly,  gold- 
edged  hedgehog  holly,  Chyney's  holly,  glory-of-the- 
weft  holly,  Broaderick's  holly,  Partridge's  holly,  Here- 
fordshire v  hite  holly,  Blind's  cream  holly,  Longftaff's 
holly,  Eales's  holly,  filver-edged  hedgehog  holly.  All 
thefe  varieties  are  propagated  by  budding  or  graft- 
ing them  upon  flocks  of  the  common  green  holly  ; 
there  is  alfo  a  variety  of  the  common  holly  with 
fmooth  leaves  ;  but  this  is  frequently  found  intermixed 
with  the  prickly-leaved  on  the  fame  tree,  and  often  on 
the  fame  branch  there  are  both  forts  of  leaves. 

The  common  holly  grows  naturally  in  woods  and  fo- 
refts  in  many  parts  of  England,  where  it  rifes  from  20 
to  30  feet  high,  and  fometimes  more,  but  their  ordi- 
nary height  is  not  above  25  feet ;  the  ftem  by  age  be- 
comes large,  and  is  covered  with  a  greyilh  fmooth  bark ; 
and  thofe  trees  which  are  not  loped  or  browfed  by 
cattle,  are  commonly  furnifhed  with  branches  the  great- 
eft  part  of  their  length,  fo  form  a  fort  of  cone  ;  the 
branches  are  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  leaves,  of 
a  lucid  green  on  the  upper  furface,  but  axe  pale  on 
their  under,  having  a  ftrong  midrib  :  the  edges  are  in- 
dented and  waved,  with  lharp  thorns  terminating  each 
of  the  points,  fo  that  fome  of  the  thorns  are  railed  up- 
ward, and  others  are  bent  downward,  and  being  very 
ftiff  they  are  troublefome  to  handle.  The  leaves  are 
placed  alternate  on  every  fide  of  the  branches  ;  and  from 
the  bafe  of  their  footftalks  come  out  the  flowers  in 
clufters,  ftanding  on  very  fliort  footftalks  ;  each  of 
thefe  fuftain  five,  fix,  or  more  flowers.  They  are  of 
a  dirty  white,  and  appear  in  May  ;  but  are  fucceeded 
by  roundifh   berries,  which  turn  to   a  beautiful  red  a- 
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bout   Michaelmas,  and  continue  on  the  trees,  if  they      lie*, 
are  not  deftroyed,  till  after  Chrillmas.  Ilfracumb. 

The  common  holly  is  a  very  beautiful  tree  in  winter ;         "       ' 
therefore  deferves  a  place  in  ail  plantations  of  evergreen 
trees  and  fhrubs,  where  its  Aiming  leaves  and  red  ber- 
ries make  a  fine  variety  ;  and  if  a  few  of  the  beft  varie- 
gated kinds  are  properly  intermixed,  they  will  enliven 
the    fcene.     It   is    propagated  by  feeds,  which    never 
come   up  the  firft  year,  but  lie  in  the  ground  as  the- 
haws  do ;  therefore  the  berries  fiiould  be  buried  in  the 
ground  one  year,  and  then  taken  up  and  fown  at  Mi- 
chaelmas,  upon  a  bed  expofed  only  to  the  morning- 
fun  ;  the  follow ingfpring  the  plants  wiil  appear,  which 
muft  be  kept    clean    from   weeds  ;  and  if  the  fpring. 
Ihould  prove  dry,  it    will  be  of  great  fervice  to   the  - 
plants  if  they  are  watered  once  a-week  ;  but  they  muft 
not  have  it  oftener,  nor  in  too  great  quantity,  for  too 
much  moifture  is  very  injurious  to  thefe  plants  when 
young.     In  this  feed-bed  the  plants  may  remain  two- 
years  ;  and  then  Ihould  be  tranfplanted  in  the  autumn, 
into  beds  at  about  fix  inches  afunder,  where  they  may-> 
ftand  two  years  longer  ;  during  which  time  they  muft 
be  conftantiy  kept  clean  from  weeds  ;  and  if  the  plants 
have  thriven  well,  they  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  trans- 
plant where   they   are   deiigned  to  remain  :  for  when  - 
they  are   tranfplanted   at  that  age,  there   will  be  leis 
danger  of  their  failing,  and  they  will  grow  to  a  larger 
fize  than  thofe  which  are  removed  when  they  are  much- 
larger  ;  but  if  the  ground  is  not  ready  to  receive  them 
at  that  time,  they  Ihould  be  tranfplanted  into   a   nur-. 
fery  in  rows  at  two  feet  diftance,  and  one  foot  afunder 
in  the  rows,  in  which  place  the  plants  may  remain  two. 
years  longer  ;  and  if  they  are  defigned  to  be  grafted  or 
budded  with  any  of  the  variegated  kinds,  that  Ihould  be. 
performed  after  the  plants  have  grown  one  year  in  the 
nurfery  :  but   the  plants  fo  budded  or  grafted  fhouIcL 
continue  two  years  after  in  the  nurfery,  that  they  may 
make  good  fhoots  before   they  are  removed  ;  though  - 
the  plain  ones  fiiould  not  ftand  longer  than  two  years 
in  the  nurfery,  becaufe   when  they  are    older  they  do 
not  tranfplant  fo  welL     The  beft  time  for  removing, 
hollies   is  in   the   autum,  efpecially  in   dry  land ;  but 
where  the  foil  is  cold  and  moift,  they  may  be   tranf- 
planted  with  great  fafety  in   the  fpring,  if  the  plants, 
are  not  too  old,  or  have  not  flood  long  unremoved,  for 
if  they  have,  there  is  great  doubt  of  their  growing 
when  removed. 

Ufes.  Sheep  in  the  winter  are  fed  with  croppings 
of  holly.  Birds  eat  the  berries.  The  bark  ferment- 
ed and  afterwards  waflied  from  the  woody  fibres,  makes 
the  common  bird-lime.  The  plant  makes  an  impene-. 
trable  fence,  and  bears  cropping ;  however,  it  is  not  . 
found  in  all  refpects  to  anfwer  for  this  purpofe  equally 
well  with  the  hawthorn.  The  wood  is  ufed  in  fineer- 
ing,  and  is  fometimes  flained  black  to  imitate  ebony. 
Handles  for  knives  and  cogs  for  mill-wheels  are  made 
of  it.  It  is  alfo  made  into  hones  for  whetting  of  ra- 
zors. Mr  Miller  fays,  he  has  feen  the  floor  of  a  room 
laid  with  compartments  of  holly  and  mahogany,  which 
had  a  very  pretty  effecl. 

ILFRACOMB,  a  town  of  Devonfhire,  feated  on 
the  Severn  fea,  almoft  oppofite  to  Swanfea  in  Giamor- 
ganflnre,  186  miles  from  London.  It  is  a  populous, 
rich,  trading  fea-pcrt,   efpecially  with  herrings  in  the 
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BrlRol-channcl ;  noted  for  maintaining  confWnt  lights 
to  direct  die  fillers }  for  its  Convenience  of  building 
and  repairing  fil'rps  ;  and  for  the  fare  ilielter  mips 
from  Ireland  rind  here,  when  it  is  extremely  dangerous 
icr  them  to  run  into  the  mouth  of  the  Taw,  which 
they  tall  Barnilaple-watcr  ;  and  this  is  one  reafon  why 
.the  Barni.taple  merchants  do  fo  much  of  their  bufmefs 
at  this  port.  The  harbour,  with  its  quay,  warp-houfe, 
light-houfe,  pilot-boats,  and  tow-boa's,  were  formerly 
maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  anceftors  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor;  and  then  it  had  a  quay  or  pier  850 
feet  long  ;  but  by  time  and  the  violence  of  the  fea  all 
went  to  decay  ;  to  remedy  which,  the  parliament  pafTed 
an  act  in  1731,  for  both  repairing  and  enlarging  the 
piers,  harbour,  .Sec.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  bai- 
liffs, &c.  and  coniifts  chiefly  of  one  flreet  of  fcattered 
k<  ufes  almoft  a  mile  long.  The  pariih  is  large,  con- 
taining feveral  tylhings  and  manors. 

ILIAC  Passion,  a  violent  and  dangerous  kind  of 
colic  :  call-ed  alio  volvulus,  miferere  mei,  and  chordapfus. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  interline  ilion,  on  account  of 
its  being  ufually  affected  in  this  diftemper  ;  or  per- 
haps from  the  Greek  verb  u\uv  "  to  wind  or  twift"  ; 
whence,  alfo  it  is  the  Latins  call  it  volvulus.  See  Me- 
dicine Index. 

.ILIAD,  the  name  of  an  ancient  epic  poem,  the  firfl 
:  and  fineft  of  thofe  compofed  by  Homer.  - 

The  poet's  defign  in  the  Iliad  was  to  fhow  the 
'Creeks,  who  were  divided  into  feveral  little  flates,  how 
much  it  was  their  intereft  to  pi-eferve  a  harmony  and 
good  underftanding  among  themfelves  ;  for  which  end 
he  fets  before  them  the  calamities  that  befel  their  an- 
ceftors from  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  and  his  mifunder- 
ftanding  with  Agamemnon  ;  and  the  advantages  that 
afterwards  accrued  to  them  from  their  union-  The 
iliad  is  divided  inth  24  books  or  rhapfodies,  which  are 
marked  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

ILISSUS,  a  river  running  to  the  eaft  of  Athens; 
which,  with  the  Eridanus  running  on  the  weft  fide, 
falls  below  the  city  into  the  fea.  -Sacred  to  the  mufes, 
called  Il'ijfiades  ;  on  whofe  bank  their  altar  ftood,  and 
where  the  luftration  in  the  lefs  myfteries  was  ufual- 
iy performed. 

ILIUM,  Ilion,  or  Ilios,  (anc.  geog.)  a  name  for 
the  city  of  Troy,  but  moil  commonly  ufed  by  the 
poets,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the  epithet  Fetus;  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  the  fea  than  what  was  afterwards 
called  Ilium  Novum,  and  thought  to  be  the  Ilienfium 
Pagus  of  Strabo.  "New  or  modern  Ilium  was  a  village 
nearer  the  fea,  with  a  temple  of  Minerva ;  where  A- 
lexander,  after  the  battle  of  Granicus,  offered  gifts, 
and  called  it  a -city,  which  he  ordered  to  be  enlarged. 
His  orders  were  executed  by  Lyfrmachus,  who  en- 
.  comparted  it  with  a  wall  of  40  ftadia.  It  was  after- 
wards adorned  by  the  Romans,  who  granted  it  immu- 
nities as  to  their  mother  city.  From  this  city  the  I- 
Ttas  .of  Homer  takes  its  name,  containing  an  account 
•of  the  war  carried  on  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
on  account  of  the  rape  of  Helen  ;  a  variety  of  difafters 
being  the  confequence,  gave  rife  to  the  proverb  Lias 
Malorutru 

ILKUCH,  a  rpyal  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palati- 
nate of  Cracow,  remarkable  for  its  filver  mines  mixed 
with  lead.  It  is  feated  in  a  barren  and  mountainous 
country,  in  E.  Long.  20.  o.  N.  Lat-  $a.  26. 


ILLECEBRUM,  in  botanv  :  A  genus  of.  the  mo-  IHeccWuni 
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nogyma  order,  .belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
1 2th  order,  Ifo/ontcra.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous. 
and  cartilaginous ;  there  is  no  corolla ;  the  ftigma  is 
fimple ;  the  capfulc  quincpievalvcd,  and  monofper- 
mous.  There  are  feveral  fpecies,  of  which  the  moil 
remarkable  are  theparon)  chia  and  the  capitatum.  Both 
thefe  have  trailing  ftalks  near  two  feet  long,  which 
fprcad  on  the  ground,  garniihed  with  final!  leaves  like 
thofe  of  knot-grais.  The  heads  of  the  flowers  come 
out  from  the  joints  of  the  ftalks,  having  neat  filvery 
braclea  i'urrounding  them,  which  make  a  pretty  appear- 
ance. Their  flowers  appear  in  June,  and  there  is 
generally  a  i'ueceflion  of  them  for  at  leaft  two  months ; 
and  when  the  autumn  proves  warm,  they  will  ripen 
their  feeds  in  October.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds 
which  fkould  be  fown  iu  a  bed  of  light  earth  in  the 
beginning  of  April :  the  plants  will  come  up  in  May, 
when  they  ihould  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  till  they 
are  fit  to  remove.  Some  ihould  be  planted  in  fmall 
pots  and  the  reft  in  a  warm  border,  obferving  to  wa- 
ter and  lhj.de  them  till  they  have  taken  new  root. 
Thefe  plants  are  fometimes  killed  in  fevere  winters ; 
for  which  reafon  it  is  directed  to  plant  fome  of  them 
in  pots,  that  they  may  be  fheltered  during  that  feafon. 

ILLENOIS,  a  people  of  North  America,  inhabi- 
ting a  country  lying  near  a  large  lake  of  the  fame 
name  (called  alio  Michigan),  formed  by  the  river  St 
Laurence.  The  country  is  fertile ;  and  the  people 
plant  Indian  corn,  on  which  they  chiefly  fubfift.  They 
are  civil,  aftive,  lively,  and  robuft  ;  and  are  much  lefs. 
cruel  in  their  difpofitions  than  the  other  Indian  na- 
tions. They  are,  however,  faid  to  be  great  libertines, 
and  to  marry  a  number  of  wives ;  but  fome  of  their 
villages  have  embraced  Chriftianity. 

ILLICIUM,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  pentagy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  tire  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  tetraphyllous,  and 
deciduous ;  there  are  eight  petals,  and  eight  petaloid. 
fubulated  nectaria.  There  are  16  ftamina  with  bifid 
antherae  ;  the  aipfules  are  ovate,  compreifed,  and  mo- 
nofpermous.  There  are  two  fpecies,  viz.  1  The  flo- 
ridanum,  with  red  flowers,  and  very  odorous  fruit.  It 
is  a  native  of  China.  2.  The  anifatum,  a  na- 
tive of  the  woods  of  China  and  Japan.  It  rifes 
with  an  erect  branched  ftem  to  the  height  of  a  cherry- 
tree  ;  and  is  covered  with  an  afh-coloured  bark,  un- 
der which  is  another  bark  that  is  green,  flefhy,  fome- 
what  mucous,  and  of  an  aromatic  tafte,  combined  with 
a  fmall  degree  of  aftringency.  The  wood  is  hard  and 
brittle  ;  the  pith  fmall  in  quantity,  fungous,  and  of  a 
green  herbaceous  colour.  The  leaves  refcmble  thofe. 
of  laurel ;  the  flowers,  in  fome  fort,  thofe  of  narciiTus. 
Thefe  laft  generally  ftand  Angle,  are  of  a  pale  white, 
and  confift  of  16  petals,  which  differ  in  their  form 
The  extremity  of  the  flower-ftalk  being  continued  into 
tire  germen  or  feed-bud  of  the  flower,  forms  eight  con- 
joined capfules,  or  one  deeply  divided  into  eight  parts. 
Of  thefe  capfules,  fome  frequently  decay  ;  the  reft  in- 
clofe  each  a  fingle  feed,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of 
palma  chrifti,  and  which,  when  the  hardifh  corticle 
that  clofely  covers  and  involves  it  is  broken,  exhibits 
a  kernel  that  is   white,  flefhy,  foft,  and  «f  a  vapid 
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UlumJna-  tafte.  The  bonzes,  or  priefts  of  China  and  Japan,  in- 
t'"g'  fufe  into  the  inhabitants  a  fuperftitious  belief,  that  the 
v  gods  are  delighted  with  the  prefence  of  this  tree. 
Hence  they  generally  place  before  their  idols  gar- 
lands and  bundles  made  of  the  branches.  A  fimilar 
opinion  the  Bramins  inculcate  into  the  Indians,  of  the 
Malabar  fig,  or  Jicus  rcligiofa.  The  bark  of  the  anife- 
tree,  reduced  to  powder,  and  equally  burnt,  the  public 
watchmen  in  Japan,  by  a  very  curious  contrivance  de- 
fcribed  by  Kempfer,  render  ufeful  in  the  meafuring  of 
time  during  the  darknefs  of  the  night.  The  fame  pow- 
der is  frequently  burnt  in  brazen  veffels  on  the  Japanefe 
altars,  as  incenfe  is  in  other  countries,  from  a  belief 
that  the  idols  in  whofe  honour  the  ceremony  is  per- 
formed are  greatly  refreihed  with  the  agreeable  fra- 
grancy  of  its  odour.  It  is  remarkable,  that  a  branch 
of  this  tree  being  added  to  the  decoction  of  the  poi- 
fonous  fifh,  termed  by  the  Dutch  de  opblafer  (a  fifn 
the  mod  delicate,  if  the  poifonous  matter  be  firft  pro- 
perly expelled),  increafes  its  noxious  quality,  and  ex- 
afperates  the  poifon  to  an  aftonifhing  degree  of  activity 
and  power. 

ILLUMINATING,  a  kind  of  miniature-painting, 
anciently  much  practifed  for  illuftrating  and  adorning 
books.  Befides  the  writers  of  books,  there  were  ar- 
tifts  whofe  profeffion  was  to  ornament  and  paint  manu- 
fcripts,  who  were  called  illuminators ;  the  writers  of 
books  firft  finifhed  their  part,  and  the  illuminators  em- 
belliftied  them  with  ornamented  letters  and  paintings. 
We  frequently  find  blanks  left  in  manufcripts  for  the 
illuminators,  which  were  never  filled  up.  Some  of  the 
ancient  manufcripts  are  gilt  and  burnifhed  in  a  ftyle 
fuperior  to  later  times.  Their  colours  were  excellent, 
and  their  fkill  in  preparing  them  muft  have  been  very 
great. 

The  practice  of  introducing  ornaments,  drawings, 
emblematical  figures,  and  even  portraits,  into  manu- 
fcripts, is  of  great  antiquity.  Varro  wrote  the  lives 
of  feven  hundred  illuftrious  Romans,  which  he  enrich- 
ed with  their  portraits,  as  Pliny  attefts  in  his  Natural 
Hiftory  (lib.  xxxv.  chap.  2.)  Pomponious  Atticus, 
the  friend  of  Cicero,  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
actions  of  the  great  men  amongft  the  Romans,  which 
he  ornamented  with  their  portraits,  as  appears  in  his 
life  by  Cornelius  Nepos  (chap.  18.)  But  thefe  works 
have  not  been  transmitted  to  pofterity.  There  are, 
however,  many  precious  documents  remaining,  which 
exhibit  the  advancement  and  decline  of  the  arts  in 
different  ages  and  countries.  Thefe  ineftimable  paint- 
ings and  illuminations  difplay  the  manners,  cuftoms, 
habits,  ecclefiaftical,  civil,  and  military,  weapons  and 
inftruments  of  war,  utenfils,  and  architecture  of  the 
ancients  ;  they  are  of  the  greateft  ufe  in  illuftrating 
many  important  facts  relative  to  the  hiftory  of  the  times 
in  which  they  were  executed.  In  thefe  treafures  of 
antiquity  are  preferved  a  great  number  of  fpecimens 
of  Grecian  and  Roman  art,  which  were  executed  be- 
fore the  arts  and  fciences  fell  into  neglect  and  contempt. 
The  manufcripts  containing  thefe  fpecimens  form  a 
valuable  part  of  the  riches  preferved  in  the  principal 
libraries  of  Europe.  The  Royal,  Cottonian,  and  Har- 
leian  libraries,  as  alfo  thofe  in  the  two  univerfities  in 
England,  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  the  imperial  at  Vienna, 
the  royal  at  Paris,  St  MarPs  at  Venice,  and  many 
others. 

Vol.  IX. 


A  very   ancient  MS.  of  Genefis,  which  was  in  the    niumini- 
Cottonian  library,  and  almoit  deftroyed  by  a  fire  in      tu,§' 
1 73 1,  contained  two  hundred  and  fifty  curious  paint- 
ings in  water  colours.     Twenty-one  fragments,  which 
efcaped   the  fire,  are  engraven  by  the  fociety  of  anti- 
quaries  of   London.     Several    fpecimens    of   curious 
pantings  alfo  appear  in  Lambecius's  catalogue  of  the 
imperial  library  at  Vienna,   particularly  in  Vol.   III. 
where  forty-eight   drawings  of  nearly  equal  antiquity 
with  thofe  in  the  Cottonian  library  are  engraven ;  and 
feveral  others  may  be  found  in  various  catalogues  of 
the   Italian   libraries.     The   drawings  in  the   Vatican 
Virgil  made  in  the  fourth  century,    before  the    arts 
were  entirely  neglected,  illuftrate  the  different  fubjects 
treated  of  by  the  Roman  poet.     A  miniature  drawing 
is  prefixed  to  each  of  the  goipels  brought  over  to  Eng- 
land by  St  Auguftin  in  the  fixth  century,  which  is  pre- 
ferved in  the  library  of  Corpus  Chrifti  college,  Cam- 
bridge :  in  the  compartments  of  thefe  drawings  are  de- 
picted reprefentations  of  feveral  tranfactions  in  each  go- 
fpel.  The  curious  drawings,  and  elaborate  ornaments  in 
St  Cuthbert's  gofpels  made  by  St  Ethelwald,  and  now 
in  the  Cottonian  library,  exhibit  a  ftriking  fpecimen  of 
the  Mate  of  the  arts  in  England  in  the  feventh  century. 
The  fame  may  be  obferved  with  refpect  to  the  draw- 
ings in  the  ancient  copy  of  the  four  gofpels  preferved 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  Litchfield,  and  thofe  in  the 
Codex  Rufhworthianus  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Ox- 
ford.    The  life  of  St  Paul  the  hermit,  now  remaining 
in    Corpus  Chrifti    college,    Cambridge,   (G   2),    af- 
fords an  example  of  the  ftyle  of  drawing  and  ornament- 
ing letters  in  England  in  the  eighth  century ;  and  the 
copy  of  Prudentius's  Pfycomachia  in  the  Cottonian  li- 
brary (Cleop.  c.  8.)  exhibits  the   ftyle   of  drawing  in 
Italy    in    the  ninth    century.     Of  the    tenth  century 
there  are   Roman  drawings  of  a  fingular  kind  in  the 
Harleian    library  (N°   2820.)   Nos  5280,     1802,    and 
432,  in  the  fame  library,  contain  fpecimens  of  orna- 
mented letters,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Irifh  MSS. 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  century.     Csedmon's 
Poetical  Paraphrafe   of  the  book  of  Genefis,  written 
in  the  eleventh  century,  which  is  preferved  amongft  F. 
Junius's  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  library,  exhibits  many 
fpecimens  of  utenfils,  weapons,  inftruments  ofmufic, 
and  implements  of  hufbandry  ufed  by  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons.    The  like  may  be  feen  in  extracts  from  the    Pen- 
tateuch of  the    fame    age,    in  the    Cottonian    library 
(Claud.  B.  4.)     The  manufcript  copy  of  Terence  in 
the    Bodleian  library    (D.    17.)   di  plays  the   dreffes, 
mafks,  &c.  worn  by  comedians  in  the  twelfth  century, 
if  not  earlier.     The  very  elegant  Pfalter  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  exhibits  fpecimens  of 
the  art  of  drawing  in  England  in  the  fame  century. 
The  Virgil  in  the  Lambeth  library  of  the  13th  century 
(N°  471.),  written  in  Italy,  fhows  both  by  the  draw- 
ings  and  writing,  that   the   Italians  produced   works 
much  inferior  to  the  Britons  at  that  period.  The  copy  of 
the  Apocalypfe  in  the  fame  library  (N°  209),   contains 
a  curious  example  of  the  manner  of  painting  in  the 
fourteenth   century. — The  beautiful  paintings    in    the 
hiftory  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  king  Rich.  II. 
in    the  Harleian  library  (N°     1 319),  afford    curious 
fpecimens  of  manners  and  cuftoms,  both  civil  and  mi- 
litary, at  the  clofe   of  the  fourteenth   and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth    century;  as   does  N°   227S 
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in  the  fame  library. — Many  other  inftances  might  be  ently  applied  to  fuch  perfons  as  had  received  baptifm. 
produced  ;  but  thofe  who  defire  farther  information  This  name  was  occafioned  by  a  ceremony  in  the  bap- 
may  confult  Strutt's  Regal  and  Ecclefiaftical  Antiqui-  tifm  of  adults  ;  which  confifted  in  putting  a  lighted 
ties,  4to,  and  his  Horda-Angel-cynnan  lately  publiih-  taper  in  the  hand  of  the  perfon  baptized,  as  a  fymbol 
ed  in  three  vols.  of  the  faith   and  grace  he  had  received  in  the  facra- 

This  art  was   much  practifed  by  the    clergy,  and  ment. 
even  by  fome  in  the  highell  ftations   in  the    church.        Illumined,  Illuminati,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  feci:  of 

"  The  famous  Ofmund     (fays  Bromton),    who  was  heretics,  who  fprang  up  in  Spain  about  the  year  1575, 

confecrated  bifhop  of  Salifbury  A.  D.  1076,  did  not  and  were  called  by  the  Spaniards  Jlambrados.     Their 

difdain  to    fpend  fome  part    of  his  time  in  writing,  principal  doctrines  were,  that  by   means  of  a  fublime 

binding,  and    illuminating   books."     Mr  Strutt,  as   al-  manner  of  prayer,  which  they  had  attained  tQ,  they 

ready  noticed,  has  given  the  public  an  opportunity  of  entered  into  fo  perfect  a  ftate,  that  they  had  no  oc- 

forming  fome  judgment  of  the  degree  of  delicacy  and  cafion  for  ordinances,    facraments,  nor  good  works  ; 

art  with  which  thefe  illuminations  were  executed,  by  and  that  they  could  give  way,  even  to  the  vileft  actions, 

publifhing  prints  of  a  prodigious  number  of  them,  in  without  fin.     The   feet  of  Illumined    was  revived  in 

his  Regal  and  ecchfiaflical  antiquities    of  .England,    and  France  in    the  year  1634.  and  were   fcon  after  joined 

View  of the  ciiftoms,  13c.  of England.     In  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  by  the  Guerinets,  or  difciples  of  Peter    Guerin,  who 

works  we  are  prefented  with  the  genuine  portraits,  in  together  made  but  one  body,  called  alfo  Illumined: 

miniature,  of  all  the  kings,  and  ieveral  of  the  queens  but  they  were  fo  hotly  purfued  by  Louis   XIII.  that 


Illumined 

I 

Image. 

« ' 


of  England,  from  Edward  the  Confeflor  to  Henry 
VII.  moftly  in  their  crowns  and  royal  robes,  together 
with  the  portraits  of  many  other  eminent  perfons  of 
both  fexes. 

The  illuminators  and  painters  of  this  period  feem  to 
have  been  in  poffeffion  of  a  considerable  number  of  co- 
louring materials,  and  to  have  known  the  arts  of  pre- 


they  were  foon  deftroyed.  The  brothers  of  the  Rofy 
Crofs  are  fometimes  alfo  called  Illumined.  See 
Rosycrusian. 

ILLUSTRIOUS,  Illustris,  was  heretofore, 
in  the  Roman  empire,  a  title  of  honour  peculiar 
to  people  of  a  certain  rank.  It  was  firft  given  to 
the    moft    diftinguifhed    among    the    knights,    who 


paring  and  mixing  them,  fo  as  to  form  a  great  variety  had  a    right    to  bear  the    latus  clavus  :     afterwards, 

of  colours :    for  in  the  fpecimens  of  their  miniature-  thofe   were  intitled  illuflrious  who  held   the  firft  rank 

paintings  that  are  ftill  extant,  we  perceive   not  only  among  thofe    called  honorati ;    that    is,    the    praefecti 

the  five  primary  colours,  but  alfo  various  combinations  praetorii,  praefecti  urbis,  tribunes,  comites,  &c. 
of  them.     Though  Strutt's  prints  do  not  exhibit  the        There  were,  however,  different  degrees  among  the 

bright  and  vivid  colours  of  the  originals,  they  give  us  illuflrious  :  as  in  Spain  they  have   grandees  of  the  firft 

equally  a  view,  not  only  of  the  perfons  and   drefTes  of  and  fecond  clafs,  fo  in  Rome  they  had  their  llluflresy 

our  anceftors,  but  alfo  of  their  cuftoms,  manners,  arts,  whom  they  called  great,  majores  ;  and  others  lefs,  called 

and  employments,  their  arms,  fhips,  houfes,  furniture,  ittuflres  minores. — For  inftance ;  the  prasfectus  praetorii 

&c.  and  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  fkill  in  drawing,  was  a  degree  below  the  mafter  of  the  offices,  though 

The  figures  in  thofe  paintings   are  often  ftiff  and  for-  they  were  both  /  luflres. 


mal ;  but  the  ornaments  are  in  general  fine  and  deli 
cate,  and  the  colours  clear  and  bright,  particularly  the 
gold  and  azure.  In  feme  of  thefe  illuminations  the 
paflions  are  ftrongly  painted.     How  ftrongly,  for  ex- 


The  Novels  of  Valentinian  diftinguifh  as  far  as  five 
kinds  of  illuflres  ;  among  whom,  the  illuflres  adminijlra- 
tores  bear  the  firft  rank. 

ILLYRICUM,  (Solum  perhaps  underftood)   Livy, 


ample,  is    terror  painted  in  the  faces   of  the  earl  of  Herodian,  St.  Paul ;  called  Illyris  by  the  Greeks,  and 

Warwick's  failors,  when  they  were  threatened  with  a  fometimes  Illyria  :    the    country  extending  from    the 

fhipwreck,    and  grief   in  the  countenances    of  thofe  Adriatic  to  Pannonia  thus  called.     Its  boundaries  are 

*  See  Strutt  who  were  prefent  at  the    death  of  that  hero*?  Af-  varioufly  afligned.   Pliny  makes  it  extend  in  length  from 

vol.  ii.        ter  the  introduction  of  printing,    this    elegant  art  of  the  river  Arfia  to  the  Drinius,  thus  including  Liburnia 

plates  j6,    illuminating  gradually  declined,  and  at  length  was  quite  to  the   weft,  and  Dalmatia  to  the  eaft  :  which   is  alfo 

58.  neglected.  the   opinion  of  Ptolemy  ;  who  fettles   its   limits   from 

Before   concluding,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  ob-  mount  Scardus  and  the  Upper  Moefia  on  the  eaft,  to 

ferve,  that  from  the    fifth  to  the  tenth  century,  the  Iftria  in  the  weft.     A  Roman   province,  divided  by 

miniature  paintings  which  we  meet  with  in  Greek  MSS.  Auguftus  into  the  Superior  and  Inferior,  but  of  which 

are  generally  good,  as  are  fome  which  we  find  among  the  limits  are   left  undetermined  both  by  ancient  hi- 

thofe  of  Italy,  England  and  France.     From  the  tenth  ftorians   and  geographers.     Illyrii  the  people ;  called 

to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  they  are  com-  Illyres  by  the  Greeks.     The  country    is  now    called 


monly  very  bad,  and  may  be  considered  as  fo  many 
monuments  of  the  barbarity  of  thofe  ages  ;  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  fourteenth,  the  paintings  in  ma- 
nufcripts  were  much  improved  ;  and  in  the  two  suc- 
ceeding centuries,  many  excellent  performances  were 
produced,  especially  after  the  happy  period  of  the  re- 


Sclavoma. 

ILLYRIUS,  (Matthias,  Flaccus,  or  Francowitz), 
one  of  the  moft  learned  divines  of  the  Augfburgh  con- 
fefiion,  born  in  Iftria,  anciently  called  Illyrica,  in  1520. 
He  is  find  to  have  been  a  man  of  vaft  genius,  extenfive 
learning,  of  great  zeal  againft  Popery;  but  of  fuch  a 


ftoration  of  the  arfs,  when  great  attention  was  paid  to  reftlefs  and  paffionate  temper,  as  overbalanced  all  his 
the  works  of  the  ancients,  and  the  ftudy  of  antiquity  good  qualities,  and  occafioned  much  difturbance  in  the 
became  fafhionable.  Proteftant  church.     He  publifhed  a  great  number  of 

ILLUMINATORS.     See  Illuminating.  books,  and  died  in  1575. 

ILLUMINED,  Illuminati,  a  church  term,  anci-        IMAGE,  in  a  religious  fenfe,  is  an  artificial  repre- 

fentatioa 
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Image,     fentation   or  fimiiitude  of  fome  perfon  or  thing,  ufed 

*-— ~v either  by  way  of  decoration  and  ornament,  or  as  an 

object  of  religious  worfhip  and   adoration  ;  in   which 
laft  fenfe,  it  is  ufed  indifferently  with  the  word  Idol. 

The  noble  Romans  preferved  the  images  of  their 
anceftors  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  concern,  and 
had  them  carried  in  proceffion  at  their  funerals  and 
triumphs :  thefe  were  commonly  made  of  wax,  or 
wood,  though  fometimes  of  marble  or  brafs.  They 
placed  them  in  the  veftibules  of  their  houfes  ;  and  they 
were  to  flay  there,  even  if  the  houfes  happened  to  be 
fold,  it  being  accounted  impious  to  dilplace  them. 
Appius  Claudius  was  the  firft  who  brought  them  into 
the  temples,  in  the  year  of  Rome  259,  and  he  added 
inferiptions  to  them,  mowing  the  origin  of  the  perfons 
represented,  and  their  brave  and  virtuous  achieve- 
ments.— It  was  not,  however,  allowed  for  all,  who  had 
the  images  of  their  anceftors  in  their  houfes,  to  have 
them  carried  at  their  funerals ;  this  was  a  thing  only 
granted  to  fuch  as  had  honourably  difcharged  them- 
felves  of  their  offices :  for  thofe  who  failed  in  this  re- 
fpect  forfeited  that  privilege  ;  and  in  cafe  they  had 
been  guilty  of  any  great  crime,  their  images  were 
broken  in  pieces.     See  Ignobiles  and  Jus. 

The  Jews  abfolutely  condemn  all  images,  and  do  not 
fo  much  as  fuffer  any  ftatues  or  figures  in  their 
houfes,  much  lefs  in  their  fynagogues  and  places  of 
worihip. 

The  ufe  and  adoration  of  images  are  things  that 
have  been  a  long  time  controverted  in  the  world. 

It  is  plain,  from  the  practice  of  the  primitive 
church,  recorded  by  the  earlier  fathers,  that  Chriftians, 
for  the  firft  three  centuries  after  Chrift,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  fourth,  neither  worfhipped  images  nor  ufed 
them  in  their  worfhip.  However,  the  greater  part  of 
the  Popifh  divines  maintain,  that  the  ufe  and  worfhip 
of  images  were  as  ancient  as  the  Chriftian  religion 
itfelf :  to  prove  this,  they  alledge  a  decree,  faid 
to  have  been  made  in  a  council  held  by  the  A- 
poftles  at  Antioch,  commanding  the  faithful,  that 
they  may  not  err  about  the  object  of  their  worfhip,  to 
make  images  of  Chrift  and  worfhip  them.  Baron,  ad 
ann.  102.  But  no  notice  is  taken  of  this  decree,  till 
700  years  after  the  Apoftolic  times,  after  the  difpute 
about  images  had  commenced.  The  firft  inftance  that 
occurs  in  any  credible  author  of  images  among  Chrif- 
tians, is  that  recorded  by  Tertullian  de  Pudicit.  c.  10 
of  certain  cups,  or  chalices,  as  Bellarmine  pretends, 
on  which  was  reprefented  the  parable  of  the  good  fhep- 
herd  carrying  the  loft  fheep  on  his  fhoulders  :  but  this 
inftance  only  proves,  that  the  church,  at  that  time, 
did  not  think  emblematical  figures  unlawful  ornaments 
of  cups  or  chalices.  Another  inftance  is  taken  from 
Eufebius,  Hift.  Eccl.  lib.  vii.  cap.  18.  who  fays,  that 
in  his  time  there  were  to  be  feen  two  brafs  ftatues  in 
the  city  of  Paneas  or  Caefarea  Philippi ;  the  one  of  a 
woman  on  her  knees,  with  her  arms  ftretched  out,  the 
other  of  a  man  over  againft  her,  with  his  hand  extend- 
ed to  receive  her :  thefe  ftatues  were  faid  to  be  the 
images  of  our  Saviour  and  the  woman  whom  he  cured 
of  an  iffue  of  blood.  From  the  foot  of  the  ftatue  re- 
prefenting  our  Saviour,  fays  the  hiftorian,  fprung  up 
an  exotic  plant,  which,  as  foon  as  it  grew  to  touch  the 
border  of  his  garment,  was  faid  to  cure  all  forts  of  dis- 
tempers. Eufebius,  however,  vouches  none  of  thefe 
things ;  nay,  he  fuppofes  that  the  woman  who  erected 


this  ftatue  of  our   Saviour  was  a  pagan,  and  afcribes     imag.?. 
it    to    a  pagan  cuftom.      Father  Philoftorgius,     Eccl.   "    v 
Hift.  lib.  vii.  c.   3.  exprefsly  fays,  that  this   ftatue  was 
carefully  preferved  by  the  Chriftians,  but  that  they 
paid  no  kind  of  worfhip  to  it,  becaufe  it  is  not  lawful 
for  Chriftians  to  worfhip  brafs   or  any   other  matter. 
The  primitive  Chriftians  abftained  from  the  worihip  of 
images,   not,    as    the  Papifts  pretend,  from    tendernefs 
to  heathen  idolaters,  but  becaufe  they  thought  it  unlaw- 
ful  in  itfelf  to  make  any  images  of  the  Deity.     Juftin 
Mart.  Apol.   ii.  p.  44.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.   5.   Strom. 
1.    and  Protr.  p.  46.  Aug.  de  Civit.  Dei.  lib.  vii.  c.  5. 
and  lib.  iv.  c.  32.  Id.  de  Fide  et  Symb.  c.  7.  Lactam. 
lib.  ii.   c.   3.     Tertull.     Apol.  c.    12.  Arnob.  lib.  vi. 
p.  202.  Some  of  the  fathers,  as  Tertullian,  Clemens 
Alexandrinus,    and   Origen,    were  of   opinion,    that, 
by  the  fecond  commandment,  the  arts  of  paintino-  and 
engraving  were  rendered  unlawful  to  a  Chriftian,  ftyling 
them  evil  and  wicked  arts.  Tert.  de  Idol.  cap.  3.  Clem. 
Alex.  Admon.  ad  Gent.  p.  41.  Orig.  contra  Celfum  lib. 
vi.  p.  182.  The  ufe  of  images  in  churches  as  ornament?, 
was  firft  introduced  by  fome  Chriftians  in  Spain,  in  the 
beginning   of  the  fourth    century  ;    but  the  practice 
was  condemned  as  a  dangerous  innovation,  in  a  coun- 
cil held  at  Eliberis   in  305.      Epiphanius,  in  a  letter 
preferved  by  Jerom,  torn.  ii.  ep.  6.  bears  ftrong  tefti- 
mony  againft  images,  and  may  be  confidered  as  one  of 
the    firft    Iconoclasts.       The   cuftom    of  admitting 
pictures  of  faints  and  martys  into  the   churches  (for 
this  was  the  firft  fource  of  image- worfhip )  was  rare  in 
the  latter   end    of   the  fourth   century;    but  became 
common  in  the  fifth  :  however  they  were  ftill  confider- 
ed only  as  ornaments  ;  and  even  in  this  view,  they  met 
with  very  confiderable  oppofition.     In  the  following 
century  the  cuftom  of  thus  adorning  churches  became 
almoft  univerfal,  both  in  the  eaft  and  weft.     Petavius 
exprefsly  fays,  (de  Incar.  lib.  xv.  cap.    14.)    that  no 
ftatues   were    yet   allowed  in    the    churches;  becaufe, 
they  bore  too  near  a  refemblance  to  the  idols  of  the 
Gentiles.     Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  or  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century,  images,  which  were  introduced 
by  way  of  ornament,  and  then  ufed  as  an  aid  to  devo- 
tion, began  to  be  actually  worfhipped.     However,    it 
continued  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the   church  in  the  fixth 
and  in  die  beginning  of   the  feventh   century,    that 
images  were  to  be  ufed  only  as  helps  to  devotion,  and 
not  as  objects  of  worfhip.-    The  worfhip  of  them  was 
condemned  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  by  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great  ;  as  appears  in  two  letters  of  his  written  in  601. 
From  this  time  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
there  occurs  no  fmgle  inftance  of  any  worfhip  given  or 
allowed  to  be  given  to   images  by  any  council  or  affem- 
bly  of  bifhops  whatever.   But  they  were  commonly  wor- 
fhipped by  the  monks  and  populace  in  the  beginnino-  of 
the  eighth  century  ;  infomuch,  that  \&  the  year  726, 
when  Leo  publifhed  his  famous  edict,  it  had  already 
fpread  into  all  the  provinces  fubject  to  the  empire. 

The  Lutherans  condemn  the  Calvinifts  for  break- 
ing the  images  in  the  churches  of  the  Catholics,  look- 
ing on  it  as  a  kind  of  facrilege  ;  and  yet  they  condemn 
the  Romanifts  (who  are  profeffed  image-ivo/foipers)  as 
idolaters  :  nor  can  thefe  laft  keep  pace  with  the 
Greeks,  who  go  far  beyond  them  in  this  point  ;  which 
has  occafioned  abundance  of  difputes  among  them. 
See  Iconoclasts. 

The  Mahometans  have  a  perfect  averfion  to  images  ; 

U  2  which 
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Image  which  was  what  led  them  to  deftroy  moft  of  the  beauti- 
II  ful  monuments  of  antiquity,  both  facred  and  profane, 
.  rit^m-   ,  at  Conftantinople, 

Image,  in  Rhetoric,  alfo  fignifies  a  lively  defcription 
of  any  thing  in  a  difcourfe. 

Images  in  difcourfe  are  defined  by  Longinus,  to  be, 
in  general,  any  thoughts  proper  to  produce  expreftions, 
and  which  prefent  a  kind  of  picture  to  the  mind. 

But,  in  the  more  limited  fenfe,  he  fays,  images  are 
fuch  difcourfes  as  come  from  us,  when  by  a  kind  of 
enthufiafm,  or  an  extraordinary  emotion  of  the  foul, 
we  feem  to  fee  the  things  whereof  we  fpeak,  and  prefent 
them  before  the  eyes  of  thofe  who  hear  us. 

Images,  in  rhetoric,  have  a  very  different  ufe  from 
what  they  have  among  the  poets  :  the  end  principally 
propofed  in  poetry  is,  aftonifhment  and  furprize ; 
whereas  the  thing  chiefly  aimed  at  in  profe,  is  to  paint 
things  naturally,  and  to  fhow  them  clearly.  They 
have  this,  however,  in  common,  that  they  both  tend 
to  move,  each  in  its  kind. 

Thefe  images  or  piclures,  are  of  vaft  ufe,  to  give 
weight,  magnificence,  and  ftrength,  to  a  difcourfe. 
They  warm  and  animate  it ;  and,  when  managed  with 
art,  according  to  Longinus,  feem,  as  it  were,  to  tame 
and  fubdue  the  hearer,  and  put  him  in  the  power  of  the 
fpeaker. 

Image,  in  Optics,  a  figure  in  the  form  of  any  ob- 
ject, made  by  the  rays  of  light  iffuing  from  the  feveral 
points  of  it,  and  meeting  in  fo  many  other  points,  ei- 
ther at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  or  on  any  other  ground, 
or  on  any  tranfparent  medium,  where  there  is  no  fur- 
face  to  reflect  them.  Thus  we  are  faid  to  fee  all  ob- 
jects by  means  of  their  images  formed  in  the  eye. 

IMAGINATION,  a  power  or  faculty  of  the 
mind,  whereby  it  conceives  and  forms  ideas  of  things 
communicated  to  it  by  the  outward  organs  of  fenfe. 
See  Metaphysics. 

Force  of  Imagination.     See  Monster. 

IMAGO,  in  Natural  Hi/lory,  is  a  name  given  by 
Linnseus  to  the  third  (late  of  infects,  when  they  ap- 
pear in  their  proper  fhape  and  colours,  and  undergo  no 
more  transformation. 

IMAM,  or  Iman,  a  minifter  in  the  Mahometan 
church,  afwering  to  a  parifh  prieft  among  us.  The 
word  properly  fignifies  what  we  call  a  prelat,  antijles, 
one  who  prefides  over  others  ;  but  the  Muffulmen  fre- 
quently apply  it  to  a  perfen  who  has  the  care  and  inten- 
dancy  of  a  mofque,  who  is  always  there  at  firft,  and 
reads  prayers  to  the  people,  which  they  repeat  after 
him. 

Imam  is  alfo  applied,  by  way  of  excellence,  to  the 
four  chiefs  or  founders  of  the  four  principle  fects  in  the 
Mahometan  religion.  Thus  Ali  is  the  imam  of  the 
Perfian,  or  of  the  feet  of  the  Schiaites ;  Abu-beker 
the  imam  of  the  Sunnites,  which  is  the  feet  followed 
by  the  Turks  ;  Saphii,  or  Safi-y,  the  imam  of  another 
feet,  &c. 

The  Mahometans  do  not  agree  among  themfelves 
about  this  imamate  or  dignity  of  the  imam.  Some 
think  it  of  divine  right,  and  attached  to  a  fingle  fami- 
ly, as  the  pontificate  of  Aaron. — Ochers  hold,  that  it 
is  indeed  of  divine  right,  but  deny  it  to  be  fo  at- 
tached to  any  fingle  family,  as  that  it  may  not  be 
transferred  to  another.  They  add,  that  the  imam  is 
to   be  clear   of  all  grofs  fins  ;  and  that  otherwife  he 


may  be  depofed,  and  his  dignity  may  be  conferred  on      Jmaui 
another.     However  this  be,  it  is  certain,  that  after  an         (1 
imam  has  once  been  owned  as  fuch  by  the  Muflulmen,  vImeretia' 
he  who  denies  that  his  authority  comes  immediately 
from  God  is  accounted   impious  ;    he    who  does  not 
obey  him  is   a  rebel;  and  he  who  pretends  to  contra- 
dict what  he  fays  is  efteemed  a  fool,  among  the  ortho- 
dox  of  that  religion.     The  Imams  have  no   outward 
mark  of  diftinction ;  their  habit  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  the  Turks  in  common,  except  that  the  turban  is  a 
little  larger,  and  folded  fomewhat  difFerently. 

1MAUS,  (anc.  geog.),  the  largeft  mountain  of  A- 
fia,  (Strabo)  ;  and  a  part  of  Taurus,  (Pliny)  ;  from 
which  the  whole  of  India  runs  off  into  a  vaft  plain,  re- 
fembling  Egypt.  It  extends  far  and  wide  through 
Scythia,  as  far  as  to  the  Mare  Glaciale,  dividing  it 
into  the  Hither  or  Scythia  intra  Imavm,  and  into  the 
Farther  or  Scythia  extra  Imaum,  (Ptolemy) :  and  al- 
fo ftretching  out  along  the  north  of  India  to  the 
eaftern  ocean,  feparates  it  from  Scythia.  It  had  va- 
rious names  according  to  the  different  countries  it  run 
through  :  Poftellus  thinks  it  is  the  Sephar  of  Scrip- 
ture. 

IMBECILLITY,  a  languid,  infirm  ftate  of  body, 
which  being  greatly  impaired,  is  not  able  to  perform 
its  ufual  exercifes  and  functions. 

IMBIBING,  the  action  of  a  dry  porous  body,  that 
abforbs  or  takes  up  a  moift  or  fluid  one :  thus, 
fugar  imbibes  water  ;  a  fpunge,  the  moifture  of  the 
air,  &c. 

IMBRICATED,  is  ufed  by  fome  botanifts,  to  ex- 
prefs  the  figure  of  the  leaves  of  fome  plants,  which  are 
hollowed  like  an  imbrex,  or  gutter-tile,  or  are  laid  in 
clofe  feries  over  one  another  like  the  tiles  of  an  houfe. 

IMERETIA,  or  Immeretta,  the  name  of  a  king- 
dom, or  rather  principality,  of  Georgia,  confifting  of 
four  provinces,  is  under  the  dominion  of  a  prince 
named  David.     See  Georgia. 

The  capital,  where  prince  David  refides,  is  called 
Curtays.  The  remains  of  a  Church  announce  that  Cur- 
tays  was  formerly  a  large  city  ;  but  at  prefent  it  can 
fcarcely  be  accounted  a  village. 

Solomon,  the  father  of  the  prefent  fovereign,  order- 
ed the  citadel  to  be  deftroyed  as  well  as  the  ramparts 
of  the  city ;  for  he  thought,  and  very  wifely,  that 
Caucafus  was  the  only  fortification  capable  of  being 
defended  by  an  army  of  6000  men  undifciplined  and 
deftitute  of  artillery. 

The  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Imeretta  is  rec- 
koned to  be  20,000  families  ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  them  live  neither  in  towns  nor  villages,  but  are  dif- 
perfed  throughout  the  level  country,  each  of  them 
poffefling  a  fmall  hut  or  cottage.  Thefe  people  have 
fewer  ftrangers  among  them,  and  they  are  more  enga- 
ging in  their  appearance,  that  the  Georgians.  They 
are  of  a  milder  and  lefs  pufillanimous  character  ;  and 
the  principal  branch  of  their  commerce  confifts  in 
wines,  a  conliderable  quantity  of  which  they  export  in 
fkins  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Georgia.  They  are  ac- 
quainted with  no  other  trade ;  for  they  are  poor  and 
miferable  and  greatly  opprefled  by  their  lords. 

The  ordinary   revenues  of  Imeretta,    like  thofe  of 
Georgia,  arife  from  a  tythe  which  vaffals  are  obliged 
to  pay  in  wine,  cattle,  and   corn,  and  fome  fubfidies 
furnifhed  annually  by  neighbouring  princes.     The  ex- 
tra- 
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Jmtrtti;  traordinary  revenues  for  the  moft  part  arife  from  con- 
1  notation.  fjfcations   of  every   kind  ;     but  notwithftanding    this, 
~    the  finances  of  the   prince  are  fo  limited,  that  he  is 
often  under  the  neceflity  of  going  from  houfe  to  houfe, 
to  live  at  the  expence  of  his  vafials,  never  quitting  their 
habitations   until  the  preffing  wants  of  his  hofts  abfo- 
lutely  compel  him.     It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the 
court  of  the  fovereign  of  Imeretta  is  as  deficient  in 
brilliancy  as  his  table  is  in  fplendor  when  he  dines  at 
home.     His  principal  difhes  confift  of  a  certain  food 
called  gom,  which  is  a  kind  of  millet    boiled,  and  a 
piece   of  roaft  meat,  with  fome   high-feafoned  fauce. 
He  never  eats  but  with  his  fingers,  for  forks  and  fpoons 
are  unknown  in  Imeretta.     At  table  he  generally  gives 
audiences  reflecting  affairs    of  the  firft  confequence, 
which  he  determines  as  he  thinks  proper ;  for  in  every 
country  fubject  to  his  dominions  there  is  no  other  law 
but  his  will. 

On  Friday,  which  is  the  market-day,  all  his  new  e- 
dicfts  are  publiflied  by  a  kind  of  herald,  who  climbs  up 
into  fome  tree,  in  order  to  proclaim  the  will  of  his  fo- 
vereign. The  Imerettans  profefs  the  religion  of  the 
Greek  church.  Their  patriarch  muft  be  of  the  royal 
family;  but  it  is  feldom  that  he  can  either  read  or 
write  :  the  priefts  who  compofe  the  reft  of  the  clergy 
are  not  much  more  enlightened.  The  greater  part  of 
their  churches  are  pitiful  edifices,  which  can  fcarcely 
be  diftinguifhed  from  the  common  huts  of  the  inhabi- 
tants but  by  a  pafteboard  crucifix,  and  a  few  coarfe 
paintings  of  the  Virgin,  which  are  feen  in  them. 

IMITATION,  derived  from  the  Latin  imitare,  to 
•  reprefent  or  repeat,"  a  found  or  action,  either  exactly 
or  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  were  originally 
exhibited. 

Imitation,  in  mufic,  admits  of  two  different  fenfes. 
Sound  and  motion  are  either  capable  of  imitating  them- 
felves  by  a  repetition  of  their  own  particular  modes ; 
or  of  imitating  other  objects  of  a  nobler  and  more  ab- 
ftracted  nature.  Nothing  perhaps  is  fo  purely  mental, 
nothing  fo  remote  from  external  fenfe,  as  not  to  be  imi- 
table  by  mufic.  But  as  the  defcription  of  this  in  M. 
Rouffeau,  article  Imitation,  is  nobly  animated,  and  com- 
prehends all  that  is  neceffary  to  be  faid  on  the  fubject, 
we  tranflate  it  as  follows. 

"  Dramatic  or  theatrical  mufic  (fays  he)  contri- 
butes to  imitation  no  lefs  than  painting  or  poetry :  it 
is  in  this  common  principle  that  we  muft  inveftigate 
both  the  origin  and  the  final  caufe  of  all  the  fine  arts  ; 
tSeeJ/ai/xas  M.  le  Batteaux  has  fhownf.  But  this  imitation  is 
Arts  reduits  not  equaUy  extenfive  in  all  the  imitative  arts.  What- 
ever the  imagination  can  reprefent  to  itfelf  is  in  the 
department  of  poetry.  Painting,  which  does  not  pre- 
fent  its  pictures  to  the  imagination  immediately,  but 
to  external  fenfe  and  to  one  ferfe  alone,  paints  only 
fuch  objects  as  are  difcoverable  by  fight.  Mufic  might 
appear  fubjected  to  the  fame  limits  with  refpect  to  the 
ear ;  yet  it  is  capable  of  painting  every  thing,  even 
fuch  images  as  are  objects  of  ocular  perception  alone  : 
by  a  magic  almoft  inconceivable,  it  feems  to  transform 
the  ears  into  eyes,  and  endow  them  with  the  double 
function  of  perceiving  vifible  objects  by  the  mediums 
of  their  own  ;  and  it  is  the  greateft  miracle  of  an  art, 
which  can  only  act  by  motion,  that  it  can  make  that 
very  motion  reprefent    abfolute    quiefcence.      Night, 
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fleep,  filence,  folitude,  are  the  noble  efforts,  the  grand  Imitation 

images,  reprefc-nted  by  a  picturefque  mufic.     We  know  s * ' 

that  noife  can  produce  the  fame  effect   with    lilence, 
and  filence  the  fame  effect  with  noife  ;  as  when  one 
fleeps    at    a    lecture    infipidly  and    monotonically  de- 
livered, but  wakes   the  inftant   when    it   ends.      But 
mufic  acts  more  intimately  upon  our  fpirits,  in  exci- 
ting by  one  fenfe  difpofitions  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
we  find  excited  by  another  ;  and,  as  the  relation  be- 
tween thefe  images  cannot  be  fenfible  unlefs  the  im- 
preffion  be  ftrong,  painting,  when  diverted  of  this  e- 
nergy,  cannot  reftore  to  mufic  that  affiftance  in  imita- 
tions which  fhe  borrows  from  it.     Though  all  nature 
mould   be   afleep,  he  who  contemplates  her  does  not 
fleep  ;  and  the  art  of  the  mufician  confifts  in  fubftitu- 
ting,  for  this  image  of  infenfibility  in  the  object,  thofe 
emotions   which    its    prefence   excites    in  the  heart  of 
the  contemplator.     He  not  only  ferments  and  agitates 
the  ocean,  animates  the  flame  to  conflagration,  makes 
the  fountain  murmur  in  his  harmony,  calls  the  rattlino- 
fliower  from  heaven,  and  fwells  the  torrent  to  refiftlefs 
rage  ;  but  he  paints  the  horrors  of  a  boundlefs  and 
frightful  defart,  involves  the  fubterraneous  dungeon  in 
tenfold  gloom,  foothes  the  tempeft,  tranquillizes  the 
difturbed  elements,  and  from  the  orcheftra  diffufes  a 
recent  fragrance  through   imaginary  groves ;  nay,  he 
excites  in  the  foul  the  fame   emotions  which  we  feel 
from  the  immediate  perception  and  full  influence  of 
thefe  objects."  % 

Under  the  word  Harmony,  Rouffeau  has  faid,  that  no 
affiftance  can  be  drawn  from  thence,  no  original  prin- 
ciple which  leads  to  mufical  imitation  ;  fmce  there  can- 
not be  any  relation  between  chords  and  the  objects 
which  the  compofer  would  paint,  or  the  paflions  which 
he  would  exprefs.  In  the  article  Melody,  he  imagines 
he  has  difcovered  that  principle  of  imitation  which 
harmony  cannot  yield,  and  what  refourccs  of  nature 
are  employed  by  mufic  in  reprefenting  thefe  objects  and 
thefe  paflions. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that  in  our  article  of  Melody,. 
we  have  fhown  upon  what  principle  mufical  imitation 
may  be  compatible  with  harmony  ;  though  we  admit,, 
that  from  melody  it  derives  its  moft  powerful  energy, 
and  its  moft  attractive  graces.     Yet  we  muft  either  be 
deceived  beyond  all  poffibility  of  cure,  or  we  have  felt 
the  power  of  imitative  harmony  in  a  high  degree.     We 
are  certain  that  the  fury,  the  impetuofity,  the  rapid 
viciflitudes,  of  a  battle,  may  be  fuccefsfully  and  vividly 
reprefented  in  harmony.      We  have  participated  the 
exultation  and  triumph  of  a  conqueft,  infpired  by  the 
found  of  a  full  chorus.     We  have  felt  all  the  folemnity 
ar.d  grandeur  of  devotion  from  the  flow  movement,  the 
deep  chords,  the  fwelling  harmony,  of  a  fentimental 
compofition  played  upon  the  organ.     Nor  do  we  ima- 
gine harmony   lefs  capable  of  prefenting  the  tender 
depreffion,  the  fluctuating  and  tremulous  agitation,  cf 
grief.     As  this  kind  of  imitation  is  the  nobleft  effort 
of  mufic,  it  is  aftonifhing  that  it  fhould  have  been  over- 
looked by  M.  D'Alembert.     He  has  indeed  apologi- 
zed, by  informing  us,  that  his  treatife  is  merely  ele- 
mentary :  but  we  are  uncertain  how  far  this  apology 
ought  to   be   regarded  as  fufficient,  when  it  is  at  the 
fame  time  confidered,  that  he  has  given  an  account  of 
imitation  in  its  mechanical,  or  what  Rouffeau  calls  its 
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imitation  technical,  fenfe  ;  which,  however,  to   prevent  ambigui- 
II  ty,  we  fhould  rather  choofe  to  call  mymefis,  or  anacepha- 

hnmer.     f^jls%     To  RoufTeau's  account  of  the  word  in  this  ac- 
ceptation, we  return. 

"  Imitation  (fays  he),  in  its  technical  fenfe,  is  a 
reiteration  of  the  fame  air,  or  of  one  which  is  fimilar, 
in  feveral  parts  where  it  is  repeated  by  one  after  the 
other,  either  in  unifon,  or  at  the  diftance  of  a  fourth, 
a  fifth,  a  third,  or  any  other  interval  whatever.  The 
imitation  may  be  happily  enough  purfued  even  though 
feveral  notes  mould  be  changed;  provided  the  fame  air 
may  always  be  recognifed,  and  that  the  compofer  does 
not  deviate  from  the  laws  of  proper  modulation.  Fre- 
quently, in  order  to  render  the  imitation  more  fenfible, 
it  is  preceded  by  a  general  reft,  or  by  long  notes  which 
feem  to  obliterate  the  impreffion  formerly  made  by  the 
air  till  it  is  renewed  with  greater  force  and  vivacity  by 
the  commencement  of  the  imitation.  The  imitation 
may  be  treated  as  the  compofer  choofes ;  it  may  be 
abandoned,  refumed,  or  another  begun,  at  pleafure  ; 
in  a  word,  its  rules  are  as  much  relaxed  as  thofe  of 
the  fugue  are  fevere :  for  this  reafon,  it  is  defpifed  by 
the  moft  eminent  mafters ;  and  every  imitation  of  this 
kind  too  much  affected,  almoft  always  betrays  a  novice 
in  compofition." 

Imitation,  in  oratory,  is  an  endeavour  to  refemble 
a  fpeaker  or  writer  in  thofe  qualities  with  regard  to 
which  we  propofe  them  to  ourfelves  as  patterns.  The 
firft  hiftorians  among  the  Romans,  fays  Cicero,  were 
very  dry  and  jejune,  till  they  began  to  imitate  the 
Greeks,  and  then  they  became  their  rivals.  It  is  well 
known  how  clofely  Virgil  has  imitated  Homer  in  his 
iEneid,  Hefiod  in  his  Georgics,  and  Theocritus  in 
his  Eclogues.  Terence  copied  after  Menander  ;  and 
Plautus  after  Epicarmus,  as  we  learn  from  Horace, 
lib.  ii.  ep.  ad  Auguft.  who  himfelf  owes  many  of  his 
beauties  to  the  Greek  lyric  poets.  Cicero  appears, 
from  many  pafTages  in  his  writings,  to  have  imitated 
the  Greek  orators.  Thus  Quintilian  fays  of  him,  that 
he  has  expreffed  the  ftrength  and  fublimity  of  De- 
mofthenes,  the  copioufnefs  of  Plato,  and  the  delicacy 
of  Ifocrates. 

IMMACULATE,  fomething  without  ftain,  chiefly 
applied  to  the  conception  of  the  holy  Virgin.  See 
Conception  Immarulatii 

IMMATERIAL,  fomething  devoid  of  matter,  or 
that  is  pure  fpirit.     See  Metaphysics. 

IMMEDIATE,  whatever  is  capable  of  producing 
an  effect  without  the  intervention  of  external  means ; 
thus  we  fay,  an  immediate  caufe,  in  oppofition  to  a 
mediate  or  remote  one. 

IMMEMORIAL,  an  epithet  given  to  the  time  or 
duration  of  any  thing  whofe  beginning  we  know  no- 
thing of. 

In  a  legal  fenfe,  a  thing  is  faid  to  be  of  time  imme- 
morial, or  time  out  of  mind,  that  was  before  the  reign  cf 
king  Edward  II. 

IMMENSITY,  an  unlimited  extenfion,  or  whieh  no 
finite  and  determinate  fpace,  repeated  ever  fo  often,  can 
equal. 

IMMER,  the  .moft  eafterly  ifland  of  all  the  New 
Hebrides  in  the  South  Sea.  It  lies  about  four  leagues 
from  Tanna,  and  feems  to  be  about  five  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference ;  it  is  of  a  confiderable  height,  with  a  flat- 
top. 


Imputa- 
tion. 


IMMERETTA,  or  Imeretia.     See  ImeretIA.        Immcretu 
IMMERSION,  that  act  by  which  any  thing  is  plun- 
ged into  water  or  other  fluid. 

It  is  ufed  in  chemiftry  for  a  fpecies  of  calcination,  . 
when  any  body  is  immerfed  in  a  fluid  to  be  corroded : 
or  it  is  a  fpecies  of  lotion  ;  as  when  a  fubftance  is  plun- 
ged into  any  fluid  in  order  to  deprive  it  of  a  bad  qua- 
lity, or  communicate  to  it  a  good  one. 

Immersion,  in  aftronomy,  is  when  a  ftar  or  planet 
is  fo  near  the  fun  with  regard  to  our  obfervations,  that 
we  cannot  fee  it ;  being,  as  it  were,  inveloped  and  hid 
in  the  rays  of  that  luminary.  It  alfo  denotes  the  be- 
ginning of  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  or  that  moment 
when  the  moon  begins  to  be  darkened,  and  to  enter  in- 
to the  fhadow  of  the  earth. 

IMMOLATION,  a  ceremony  ufed  in  the  Roman 
facrifices  ;  it  confifted  in  throwing  upon  die  head  of 
the  victim  fome  fort  of  corn  and  Frankincenfe,  toge- 
ther with  the  mola  or  fait  cake,  and  a  little  wine. 

IMMORTAL,  that  which  will  laft  to  all  eternity, 
as  having  in  it  no  principle  of  alteration  or  corrup- 
tion. 

IMMUNITY,  a  privilege  or  exemption  from  fome 
office,  duty,  or  impofition,  as  an  exemption  from  tolls, 
&c. 

Immunity  is  more  particularly  underftood  of  the  li- 
berties granted  to  cities  and  communities. 

IMMUTABILITY,  the  condition  of  a  thing  that 
cannot  change.  Immutability  is  one  of  the  divine  at- 
tributes.    See  God. 

IMOLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
church,  and  in  Romagna,  with  a  bifhop's  fee.  It 
is  a  very  handfome  populous  place ;  and  is  feated  on 
the  river  Santenio,  in  E.  Long.  11.  43.  N.  Lat.  44. 
28; 

IMPALE,  in  heraldry,  is  to  conjoin  two  coats  of 
arms  pale-wife.  Women  impale  their  coats  of  arms 
with  thofe  of  their  hufbands.     See  Heraldry. 

To  impale  cities,  camps ,  fortifications,  &c.  is  to  in- 
clofe  them  with  pallifadoes.l 

To  Impale,  or  Empale,  fi^ifies  alfo  to  put  to  death  by 
fpitting  on  a  ftake  fixed  upright. 

IMPALPABLE,  that  whofe  parts  are  fo  extremely 
minute,  that  they  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  fenfes, 
particularly  by  that  of  feeling. 

IMPANATION,  a  term  ufed  by  divines  to  fignify 
the  opinion  of  the  Lutherans  with  regard  to  the  eucha- 
rift,  who  believe  that  the  fpecies  of  bread  and  wine  re- 
main together  with  the  body  of  our  Saviour  after  con- 
fecration. 

IMPANNELING,  in  law,  fignifies  the  writing 
down  or  entering  into  a  parchment,  lift,  or  fchedule, 
the  names  of  a  jury  fummoned  by  the  fheriff  to  appear 
for  fuch  public  fervices  as  juries  are  employed  in. 

IMPARLANCE,  in  law,  a  petition  in  court  for  a 
day  to  confider  or  advife  what  anfwer  the  defendant 
ihall  make  to  the  plaintiff's  action  ;  and  is  the  continu- 
ance of  a  caufe  till  another  day,  or  a  longer  time  given 
by  the  court. 

IMPASSIBLE,  that  which  is  exempt  from  fuffer- 
ing  ;  or  which  cannot  undergo  pain,  or  alteration.  The 
Stoics  place  the  foul  of  their  wife  man  in  an  impaffible, 
imperturbable  ftate.     See  Apathy. 

IMPASTATION,  the  mixtion  of  various  materials 
of  different  colours  and  confiftencies,  baked  or  bound 
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tmpatieus  together  with  fome  cement,  and  hardened  either  by  the 

U  air  or  by  fire. 
Impecca-  IMPATIENS,  touch-me-not,  and  B alf amine  :  A 
'ty'  genus  of  the  monogamia  order,  belonging  to  the  fyn- 
genefia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the.  2  4th  order,  Cory  dales.  The  calyx  is  di- 
phyllous ;  the  corolla  pentapetalous,  and  irregular, 
with  an  hooded  nectarium ;  the  capfule  fuperior  and 
quinquevalved. 

Species.  1.  The  noli-me-tangere,  or  common  yel- 
low balfamine,  is  a  native  of  Britain,  but  is  cultivated 
in  many  gardens  for  curiofity.  It  has  a  fibrous  root, 
an  upright,  jointed,  fucculent,  ftalk,  about  18  inches 
high,  with  alternate  oval  leaves  ;  and,  from  the  axillas 
of  the  ftalks,  long,  flender,  branching  footftalks,  each 
fuftaining  many  yellow  flowers ;  fucceeded  by  taper 
capfules,  that  burft  open  and  dart  forth  their  feeds 
with  great  velocity,  whence  its  name.  2.  The  balfa- 
mina,  or  balfam,  is  a  native  of  India.  It  hath  a  fi- 
brous root,  an  upright,  thick,  fucculent  ftalk,  branch- 
ing all  around  a  foot  and  an  half  or  two  feet  high ; 
with  long,  fpear-fhaped,  fawed  leaves,  the  upper  ones 
alternate  ;  and  from  the  joints  of  the  ftalk  and  branch- 
es clufters  of  lhort  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  one  large 
irregular  flower,  of  different  colours  in  the  varieties ; 
flowering  from  June  or  July  till  September. 

Culture.  The  firft  fpecies  is  very  hardy,  and  will 
grow  freely  from  the  feeds  in  any  common  border ; 
but  the  fecond  requires  artificial  warmth.  The  feeds 
will  indeed  grow  in  the  full  ground,  but  rarely  before 
the  month  of  May ;  and  more  freely  then,  if  covered 
with  a  hand-glafs,  &c.  But  the  plants  raifed  by  arti- 
ficial heat  will  flower  five  or  fix  weeks  fooner  than 
thofe  raifed  in  the  natural  ground.  The  feeds  ought 
therefore  always  to  be  fowed  on  a  hot-bed  in  March  or 
April,  and  the  plants  continued  therein  till  June ;  and 
if  the  frames  be  deep,  they  will  then  be  drawn  up  to 
the  length  of  two  or  three  feet ;  after  which  they  may 
be  planted  in  pots,  which  muft  likewife  be  continued 
in  the  hot-bed  till  the  plants  have  taken  frefh  root. 

IMPEACHMENT,  an  accufation  and  profecution 
for  treafon  and  other  crimes  and  mifdemeanors.  Any 
member  of  the  Britifh  lower  houfe  of  parliament  may  im- 
peach any  one  belonging  either  to  that  body  or  to  the 
houfe  of  lords.  The  method  of  proceeding  is  to  exhibit 
articles  on  the  behalf  of  the  commons,  by  whom  mana- 
gers are  appointed  to  make  good  their  charge.  Thefe 
articles  are  carried  to  the  lords,  by  whom  every  per- 
fon  impeached  by  the  commons  is  always  tried ;  and 
if  they  find  him  guilty,  no  pardon  under  the  great  feal 
can  be  pleaded  to  fuch  an  impeachment.  12  Will.  III. 
cap.  ii. 

IMPECCABILES,  in  church  hiftory,  a  name  given 
to  thofe  heretics  who  boafted  that  they  were  impec- 
cable, and  that  there  was  no  need  of  repentance  :  fuch 
were  the  Gnoftics,  Prifcillianifts,  &c. 

IMPECCABILITY,  the  ftate  of  a  perfon  who 
cannot  fin :  or  a  grace,  privilege,  or  principle,  which 
puts  him  out  of  a  poflibility  of  finning. 

The  fchoolmen  diftinguiih  feveral  kinds  and  degrees 
of  impeccability :  that  of  God  belongs  to  him  by  na- 
ture :  that  of  Jefus  Chrift,  confidered  as  man,  belongs 
to  him  by  the  hypoftatical  union :  that  of  the  bleiled 
is  a  confequence  of  their  condition :  that  of  men  is 
the  effect  of  a  confirmation  in  grace,  and   is   rather 


called  impeccance  than  hnpeccalility  ;  accordingly  divines     Iinpedi- 
diftinguiih  between  thefe  two  :  this  diftinction  is  found      menu 
necdlary  in  the  difputes  againft  the  Pelagians,  in   or-       >  " 
der  to  explain  certain  terms    in  the  Greek  and  Latin  -mp"  e_J. 
fathers,  which  without  this  diftinction  are  eafily  con- 
founded. 

IMPEDIMENTS,  in  law,  are  fuch  hindrances  as 
put  a  ftop  or  ftay  to  a  perfon's  feeking  for  his  right 
by  a  due  courfe  of  law.  Perfons  under  impediments 
are  thofe  under  age  or  coverture,  non  compos  ment'ut 
in  prifon,  beyond  fea,  &c.  who,  by  a  faving  in  our 
laws,  have  time  to  claim  and  profecute  their  rights, 
after  the  impediments  are  removed,  in  cafe  of  fines  le- 
vied, &c. 

IMPENETRABILITY,  in  philofophy,  that  pro- 
perty of  body,  whereby  it  cannot  be  pierced  by  ano- 
ther :  thus,  a  body  which  fo  fills  a  fpace  as  to  exclude 
all  others,  is  faid  to  be  impenetrable. 

IMPERATIVE,  one  of  the  moods  of  a  verb,  ufed 
when  we  would  command,  intreat,  or  advife  :  thus,  go 
read,  take  pity,  be  advifed,  are  imperatives  in  our  lan- 
guage. But  in  the  learned  languages,  this  mood  has 
a  peculiar  termination  to  diftinguilh  it  from  others,  as 
/',  or  ito,  "  go ;"  lege,  or  legito,  "  read,"  &c.  and 
not  only  fo,  but  the  termination  varies,  according  as 
you  addrefs   one  or  more  perfons,  as  audi  and  audite  / 

IMPERATOR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  title  of 
honour  conferred  on  victorious  generals  by  their  armies, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  fenate. 

Imperator  was  alfo  the  title  adopted  by  the  Roman 
emperors. 

IMPERATORIA,  masterwort  :  A  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
45th  order,  Umbellate.  The  fruit  is  roundifti,  com- 
prefled  in  the  middle,  gibbous,  and  furrounded  with  a 
border ;  the  petals  are  inflexo-emarginated.  There  is 
but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  oftruthium,  a  native  of  the. 
Auftrian  and  Styrian  Alps,  and  other  mountainous 
places  of  Italy.  Mr  Lightfoot  informs  us,  that  he 
has  found  it  in  feveral  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde 
in  Scotland  ;  but  whether  indigenous  or  not,  is  uncer- 
tain. The  root  is  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb,  running 
obliquely  in  the  ground  ;  it  is  flefhy,  aromatic,  and  has. 
a  ftrong  acrid  talte,  biting  the  tongue  like  pellitory  of 
Spain  :  the  leaves  arife  immediately  from  the  root ; 
they  have  long  foot-ftalks,  dividing  into  three  very  lhort 
ones  at  the  top,  each  fuftaining  a  trilobate  leaf,  indent- 
ed on  the  border.  The  footftalks  are  deeply  channel- 
ed, and,  when  broken,  emit  a  rank  odour.  The, 
flower  ftalks  rife  about  two  feet  high,  dividing  in- 
to two  or  three  branches,  each  being  terminated  by 
a  pretty  large  umbel  of  white  flowers  whole  petals  are 
fplit ;  thefe  are  fucceeded  by  oval  comprefied  feeds, 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  dill,  but  larger. — The  plant 
is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  fake  of  its  roots, 
which  are  ufed  in  medicine.  It  may  be  propagated  ei- 
ther by  feeds,  or  by  parting  the  roots  in  autumn. 
They  thrive  beft  in  a  lhady  lituation. — The  root  has  a 
flavour  limilar  to  that  of  angelica,  and  is.  efteemed  a 
good  fudorific.  There  are  inftances  of  its  having 
cured  the  ague  when  the  bark  had  failed.  It  fhould 
be  dug  up  in  winter,  and  a  ftrong  infufion  made  in  wine, 

IMPERFECT,  fomething  that  is  defective,  or  that 

wants 
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fn^jcrfcft  wants  fome  of  the  properties  found  in  other  beings  of 

II.         the  fame  kind. 
Implica-         Jmpf.rfect  Teti/e,  in  grammar,  a  tenfe  that  denotes 
v.t10"-       fome  preterite  cafe,  or  denotes  the  thing  to  be  at  that 
time  prefent,  and  not  quite  finiihed;  asfcribebam,  "  I 
was  writing."     See  Grammar. 

IMPERIAL,  fomething  belonging  to  an  emperor, 
or  empire.  See  Emperor  and  Empire. — Thus  we 
fay,  his  imperial  majefty,  the  imperial  crown,  imperial 
arms,  &c. 

Imperial  Crown.     See  Heraldry,  p.  462. 
Imperial    Chamber,   is  a  fovereign   court,  eftablifhed 
for  the  affairs  of  the  immediate  Mates  of  the  empire. 
See  Chamber,  and  Germany. 

Imperial  Cities,  in  Germany,  are  thofe  which  own 
no  other  head  but  the  emperor. 

Thefe  are  a  kind  of  little  commonwealths  ;  the  chief 
magiftrate  whereof  does  homage  to  the  emperor,  but 
in  other  refpedts,  and  in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice, 
is  fovereign. 

Imperial  cities  have  a  right  of  coining  money,  and 
of  keeping  forces  and  fortified  places.  Their  deputies 
affift  at  the  imperial  diets,  where  they  are  divided 
into  two  branches,  that  of  the  Rhine  and  that  of 
Suabia.  There  were  formerly  22  in  the  former  and 
37  in  the  latter ;  but  there  are  now  only  48  in  all. 

Imperial  Diet,  is  an  affembly  or  convention  of  all 
the  ftates  of  the  empire.     See  Diet  and  Germany. 

IMPERIAL  (John  Baptift),  a  celebrated  phy- 
fician  of  Vicenza,  where  he  was  born  in  1568.  He 
compofed  feveral  efteemed  works  both  in  profe  and 
verfe,  written  in  good  Latin  ;  and  died  in  1623. 

IMPERSONAL  terb,  in  grammar,  a  verb  to 
which  the  nominative  of  any  certain  perfon  cannot  be 
prefixed;  or,  as  others  define  it,  a  verb  deftitute  of 
the  two  firft  and  primary  perfons,  as  decet,  oportet,  &c. 
The  imperfonals  verbs  of  the  active  voice  end  in  t,  and 
thofe  of  the  paffive  in  tur  ;  they  are  conjugated  through 
the  third  perfon  Angular  of  almoll  all  the  tenfes  and 
moods :  they   want  the  imperative,  inftead  of  which 


implied  that  is  not  expreffed  by  the  parties  themfelves     Imply 
in  their  deeds,  contracts,  or  agreements.  II 

To  IMPLY,  or  carry,  in  Muftc.     Thefe  we  have  ImP""lble 
ufed   as  fynonymous  terms  in  that  article.     They  are 
intended  to  fignify  thofe  founds  which  ought    to  be 
the  proper  concomitants  of  any  note,  whether  by  its 
own  nature,  or  by  its  pofition  in   artificial  harmony. 
Thus  every  note,  confidered  as  an  independent  found, 
may  be  faid  to  carry  or  imply  its  natural  harmonics, 
that  to  fay,  its    odtave,    its    twelfth,    and    its  feven- 
teenth  ;  or,  when  reduced,  its  eighth,  its  fifth,  and  its 
third.     But  the  fame  found,  when  confidered  as  confti- 
tuting  any  part  of  harmony,  is  fubjedted  to  other  laws 
and  different  limitations.     It  can  then  only  be  faid  to 
carry  or  imply  fuch  fimple  founds,  or  complications  of 
found,  as  the  preceding  and  fubfequent  chords  admit 
or  require.     For    thefe  the  laws  of  melody  and  har- 
mony muft   be  confulted.     See  Melody   and   Har- 
mony. 

IMPORTATION,  in  commerce,  the  bringing 
merchandife  into  a  place  from  foreign  countries ; 
in  contradiftinction  to  exportation.  See  Exporta- 
tion. 

For  the  principal  laws  relating  to  importation,  fee 
cujlom-houfe  Laws. 

IMPOSITION  of  hands,  an  ecclefiaftical  adtion  by 
which  a  bifhop  lays  his  hand  on  the  head  of  a  perfon, 
in  ordination,  confirmation,  or  in  uttering  a  bleffing. 
This  practice  is  alfo  frequently  obferved  by  the  diffen- 
ters  at  the  ordination  of  their  minifters,  when  all  the 
minifters  prefent  place  their  hands  on  the  head  of  him 
whom  they  are  ordaining,  while  one  of  them  prays  for 
a  bleffing  on  him  and  his  future  labours.  This  fome 
of  them  retain  as  an  ancient  practice,  juftified  by  the 
example  of  the  apoftles,  when  no  extraordinary  gifts 
are  conveyed.  However,  they  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
propriety  of  this  ceremony  ;  nor  do  they  confider  it  as 
an  effential  part  of  ordination. 

Impofition  of  hands  was  a  Jewifh  ceremony,  intro- 
duced not  by  any  divine  authority,  but  by  cuftom  ;  it 


we  ufe  the  prefent  of  the  fubjundtive ;  as  paniteat,  pug-    being  the  practice  among  thofe  people  whenever  they 


netur,  Sec.  nor,  but  a  few  excepted,  are  they  to  be  met 
with  in  the  fupines,  participles,  or  gerunds, 

IMPERVIOUS,  a  thing  not  to  be  pervaded  or 
paffed  through,  either,  by  reafon  of  the  clofenefs  of  its 
pores,  or  the  particular  configuration  of  its  parts. 

IMPETIGO,  in  Medicine,  on  extreme  roughnefs 
and  foulnefs  of  the  fkin,  attended  with  an  itching  and 
plentiful  fcurf. 

The  impetigo  is  a  fpecies  of  dry  puriginous  itch, 
wherein  fcales  or  fcurf  fucceed  apace  ;  arifing  from 
faline  corrofive  humours  thrown  out  upon  the  exterior 
parts  of  the  body,  by  which  means  the  internal  parts 
are  ufually  relieved. 

IMPET RATION,  the  ad  of  obtaining  any  thing 
by  requefl  or  prayer. 

Impetration  was  more  particularly  ufed  in  Britifh 
ftatutes  for  the  pre-obtaining  of  benefices  and  church- 
officers  in  England  from  the  court  of  Rome,  which  did  ally  deftroy  each  other,  and  which  can  neither  be  con- 
belong  to  the  difpofalof  the  king  and  other  lay  patrons 
of  the  realm  ;  tie  penalty  whereof  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  provifors,  25  E.  III. 

IMPETUS,  in  mechanics,  the  force  with  which 
one  body  ftrikes  or  impels  another. 

IMPLICATION,    in  law,  is  where  fomething  is 


prayed  to  God  for  any  perfon  to  lay  their  hands  on 
his  head. 

Our  Saviour  obferved  the  fame  cuftom,  both  when 
he  conferred  his  bleffing  on  children  and  when  he 
cured  the  fick  ;  adding  prayer  to  the  ceremony.  The 
apoftles  likewife  laid  hands  on  thofe  upon  whom  they 
beftowed  the  Holy  Ghoft. — The  priefts  obferved  the 
fame  cuftom  when  any  one  was  received  into  their 
body. — And  the  apoftles  themfelves  underwent  the 
impofition  of  hands  afrefh  every  time  they  entered 
upon  any  new  defign.  In  the  ancient  church  impofi- 
tion of  hands  was  even  pradtifed  on  perfons  when 
they  married,  which  cuftom  the  Abyffinians  ftill  ob- 
ferve. 

IMPOSSIBLE,  that  which  is  not  poffible,  or  which 
cannot  be  done  or  effedfed.  A  propofition  is  faid  to 
be  impoffible,  when  it  contains  two  ideas  which  mutu- 
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each 


ceived  nor  united   together.      Thus  it 
that  a  circle  fhould  be  a  fquare;  becaufe 
clearly   that  fquarenefs  and  roundnefs  deftroy 
other  by  the  contrariety  of  their  figure. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  impombilities,  phyjical  and 

moral. 

4  Phyfical 
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Import  Phyfical  impoffibility  is  that  which  is  contrary  to  the 
H  law  of  nature. 
Impotency.  j±  thing  is  morally  impoffible,  when  of  its  own  na- 
ture it  is  poffible,  but  yet  is  attended  with  fuch  diffi- 
culties, as  that,  ali  things  coniidered,  it  appears  im- 
poffible.  Thus  it  is  morally  impoffible  that  all  men 
fhould  be  virtuous ;  or  that  a  man  mould  throw  the 
fame  number  with  three  dice  a  hundred  times  fuccef- 
fively. 

A  thing  which  is  impoffible  in  law,  is  the  fame 
with  a  thing  impoffible  in  nature  :  and  if  any  thing  in 
a  bond  or  deed  be  impoffible  to  be  done,  fuch  deed, 
&c.  is  void.  2 1  Car.  I. 

IMPOST,  in  law,  fignifies  in  general  a  tribute  or 
cuftom,  but  is  more  particularly  applied  to  fignify  that 
tax  which  any  ftate  receives  for  merchandifes  imported 
into  any  port  or  haven. 

IMPOSTHUME,  or  abfcefs,  a  collection  of  mat- 
te, or  pus  in  any  part  of  the  body,  either  owing  to 
an  obftruction  of  the  fluids  in  that  part  which  makes 
them  change  into  fuch  matter,  or  to  a  translation  of 
it  from  fome  other  part  where  it  was  generated.  See 
Surgery. 

IMPOSTOR,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  a  perfon 
who  cheats  bv  a  fictitious  character. 

Religious  Impostors,  are  fuch  as  falfely  pretend  to 
an  extraordinary  commiffion  from  heaven  ;  and  who 
terrify  and  abufe  the  people  with  falfe  denunciations 
of  judgments.  Thefe  are  punifhable  in  the  temporal 
courts  with  fine,  imprifonment,  and  infamous  corporal 
punifliment. 

IMPOTENCE,  or  Impotency,  in  general  denotes 
want  of  ftrength,  power,  or  means  to  perform  any 
tiling. 

Divines  and  philofophers  diftinguifli  two  forts  of 
impotency ;  natural  and  moral.  The  firft  is  a  want 
of  fome  phyfical  principle,  neceffary  to  an  action  ;  or 
where  a  being  is  abfolutely  defective,  and  not  free  and 
at  liberty  to  act :  The  fecond  only  imports  a  great  dif- 
ficulty ;  as  a  ftrong  habit  to  the  contrary,  a  violent  paf- 
iion,  or  the  like. 

Impotency  is  a  term  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  na- 
tural inability  to  coition.  Impotence  with  refpect  to  men 
is  the  fame  as  fterility  in  women  ;  that  is,  an  inability 
of  propagating  the  fpecies.  There  are  many  caufes 
of  impotence ;  as  a  natural  defect  in  the  organs  of 
generation,  which  feldom  admits  of  a  cure :  accidents 
or  difeafes ;  and  in  fuch  cafes  the  impotence  may  or 
may  not  be  remedied,  according  as  thefe  are  curable 
er  otherwife.  The  moft  common  caufes  are  early  and 
immoderate  venery,  or  the  venereal  difeafe.  We  have 
inftances,  however,  of  unfitnefs  for  generation  in  men 
by  an  impediment  to  the  ejection  of  the  femen  in  coi- 
tion, from  a  wrong  direction  which  the  orifice  at  the 
v'erumontanum  got,  whereby  the  feed  was  thrown  up 
into  the  bladder.  M.  Petit  cured  one  patient  under 
fuch  a  difficulty  of  emiffion,  by  making  an  incifion  like 
to  that  commonly  made  in  the  great  operation  for  the 
ftone. 

On  this  fubject  we  have  fome  curious  arid  original 
obfervations  by  the  late  Mr  John  Hunter  in  his  Trea- 
*  P.  2ot,    tife  on  the  Venereal  Difeafe*.     He  confiders  impoten- 
ce, id  edit,  cy  as  depending  upon  two  caufes.     One  he  refers  to  the 
mind  ;  the  other  to  the  organs. 
Vol.  IX. 


I.  As  to  impotency  depending  upon  the  mind,  he  obferves,  hnpotency. 
that  as  the  "  parts  of  generation  are  not  neceflary  for 
the  exiftence  or  fupport  of  the  individual,  but  have  a  re- 
ference to  fomething  elfe  in  which  the  mind  has  a  prin- 
cipal concern  ;  fo  a  complete  action  in  thofe  parts  can- 
not take  place  without  a  perfect  harmony  of  body  and 
of  mind  :  that  is,  there  muft  be  both  a  power  of  body 
and  difpofition  of  mind  ;  for  the  mind  is  fubject  to  a 
thoufand  caprices,  which  affect  the  actions  of  thefe 
parts. 

"  Copulation  is  an  act  of  the  body,  the  fpring  of 
which  is  in  the  mind  ;  but  it  is  not  volition  :  and  ac- 
cording to  the  ftate  of  the  mind,  fo  is  the  act  per- 
formed. To  perform  this  act  well,  the  body  Ihould 
be  in  health,  and  the  mind  fliould  be  perfectly  confi- 
dent of  the  powers  of  the  body  :  the  mind  fhould  be 
in  a  ftate  entirely  difengaged  from  every  thing  elfe : 
it  fhould  have  no  difficulties;  no  fears,  no  apprehen- 
fions,  not  even  an  anxiety  to  perform  the  act  well ; 
for  even  this  anxiety  is  a  ftate  of  mind  different  from 
what  fhould  prevail  ;  there  fhould  not  be  even  a  fear 
that  the  mind  itfelf  may  find  a  difficulty  at  the  time 
the  act  fhould  be  performed.  Perhaps  no  function  of 
the  machine  depends  fo  much  upon  the  ftate  of  the 
mind  as  this. 

"  The  will  and  reafoning  faculty  have  nothing  to 
do  with  this  power ;  they  are  only  employed  in  the 
act,  fo  far  as  voluntary  parts  are  made  ufe  of:  and  if 
they  ever  interfere,  which  they  fometimes  do,  it  often 
produces  another  ftate  of  mind  which  deftroys  that 
which  is  proper  for  the  performance  of  the  act ;  it 
produces  a  defire,  a  wifh,  a  hope,  which  are  all  only 
diffidence  and  uncertainty,  and  create  in  the  mind  the 
idea  of  a  poflibility  of  the  want  of  fuccefs,  which  de- 
ftroys the  proper  ftate  of  mind  or  neceffary  confidence. 

"  There  is  perhaps  no  act  in  which  a  man  feels  him- 
felf  more  interefted,  or  is  more  anxious  to  perform  well ; 
his  pride  being  engaged  in  fome  degree,  which  if  with- 
in certain  bounds  would  produce  a  degree  of  perfection 
in  an  act  depending  upon  the  will,  or  an  act  in  volunta- 
ry parts  ;  but  when  it  produces  a  ftate  of  mind  contra- 
ry to  that  ftate  on  which  the  perfection  of  the  act  de- 
pends, a  failure  muft  be  the  confequence. 

"  The  body  is  not  only  rendered  incapable  of  per- 
forming this  act  by  the  mind  being  under  the  above  in- 
fluence, but  alfo  by  the  mind  being,  tho'  perfectly  confi- 
dent of  its  power,  yet  confeious  of  an  impropriety  in 
performing  it ;  this,  in  many  cafes,  produces  a  ftate  of 
mind  which  fhall  take  away  all  power.  The  ftate  of 
a  man's  mind  reflecting  his  fifter  takes  away  all  power. 
A  confeientious  man  has  been  known  to  lofe  his  powers 
on  finding  the  woman  he  was  going  to  be  connected 
with  unexpectedly  a  virgin. 

"  Shedding  tears  arifes  ent'rely  from  the  ftate  of 
the  mind,  although  not  fo  much  a  compound  action 
as  the  act  in  queftion  ;  for  none  are  fo  weak  in  body 
that  they  cannot  fhed  tears  :  it  is  not  fo  much  a  com- 
pound action  of  the  mind  and  ftrength  of  body  joined, 
as  the  other  act  is  ;  yet  if  we  are  afraid  of  fhedding 
tears,  or  are  defirous  of  doing  it,  and  that  anxiety  is 
kept  up  through  the  whole  of  an  affecting  fcene,  we 
certainly  fhall  not  fhed  tears,  or  at  leaft  not  fo  freely 
as  would  have  happened  from  our  natural  feelings. 

"  From  this  account  of  the  neceffity  of  having  the 
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Impotcncy:  mind  independent  reflecting  the  aft,  we  muft  fee  that 
M  it  may  very  often  happen  that  the  ftate  of  mind  will 
be  fuch  as  not  to  allow  the  animal  to  exert  its  natu- 
ral powers  ;  and  every  fai.ure  increafes  the  evil.  We 
muft  alfo  fee  from  this  ftate  of  the  cafe,  that  this  act 
muft  be  often  interrupted  ;  and  the  true  caufe  of  this 
interruption  not  being  known,  it  will  be  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  body  or  want  of  powers.  As  thefe  cafes 
do  not  arife  from  real  inability,  they  are  to  be  carefully 
diftinguifhed  from  fuch  as  do  ;  and  perhaps  the  only 
way  to  diftinguifh  them  is,  to  examine  into  the  ftate  of 
mind  refpecting  this  act.  So  trifling  often  is  the  cir- 
cumftance  which  fhall  produce  this  inability  depending 
on  the  mind,  that  the  very  defire  to  pleafe  fhall  have 
that  effect,  as  in  making  the  woman  the  fole  object  to 
be  gratified. 

"  Cafes  of  this  kind  we  fee  every  day;  one  of  which 
I  fhall  relate  as  an  illuftration  of  this  fubject,  and  alfo 
of  the  method  of  cure. — A  gentleman  told  me,  that  he 
had  loft  his  virility.  After  above  an  hour's  inveftiga- 
tion  of  the  cafe,  I  made  out  the  following  facts :  that 
he  had  at  unneceffary  times  ftrong  erections,  which 
fhowed  that  he  had  naturally  this  power ;  that  the 
erections  were  accompanied  with  defire,  which  are  all 
the  natural  powers  wanted  ;  but  that  there  was  ftill  a 
defect  fomewhere,  which  I  fuppofed  to  be  from  the 
mind.  I  inquired  if  all  women  were  alike  to  him  ?  his 
anfwer  was,  No  ;  fome  women  he  could  have  connec- 
tion with  as  well  as  ever.  This  brought  the  defecT:, 
whatever  it  was,  into  a  fmaller  compafs  :  and  it  appear- 
ed there  was  but  one  woman  that  produced  this  inabili- 
ty, and  that  it  arofe  from  a  defire  to  perform  the  a<5t 
with  this  woman  well ;  which  defire  produced  in  the 
mind  a  doubt  or  fear  of  the  want  of  fuccefs,  which  was 
the  caufe  of  the  inability  of  performing  the  act.  As 
this  arofe  entirely  from  the  ftate  of  the  mind  produced 
by  a  particular  circumftance,  the  mind  was  to  be  ap- 
plied to  for  the  cure  ;  and  I  told  him  that  he  might  be 
cured,  if  he  could  perfectly  rely  on  his  own  power  of 
felf-denial.  When  I  explained  what  I  meant,  he  told 
me  that  he  could  depend  upon  every  acl:  of  his  will  or 
refolution.  I  then  told  him,  that,  if  he  had  a  perfect 
confidence  in  himfelf  in  that  refpect,  he  was  to  go  to 
bed  to  this  woman,  but  firft  promife  to  himfelf  that 
he  would  not  have  any  connection  with  her  for  fix 
nights,  let  his  inclinations  and  powers  be  what  they 
would ;  which  he  engaged  to  do,  and  alfo  to  let  me 
know  the  refult.  About  a  fortnight  after,  he  told  me, 
that  this  refolution  had  produced  fuch  a  total  alteration 
in  the  ftate  of  his  mind,  that  the  power  foon  took  place; 
for  inftead  of  going  to  bed  with  the  fear  of  inability, 
he  went  with  fears  that  he  fhould  be  poffeffed  with 
too  much  defire,  too  much  power,  fo  as  to  become  un- 
eafy  to  him :  which  really  happened ;  for  he  would 
have  been  happy  to  have  ihortened  the  time  ;  and  when 
he  had  once  broke  the  fpell,  the  mind  and  powers  went 
on  together,  and  his  mind  never  returned  to  its  former 
ftate." 

2.  Of  impotency  from  a  want  of  proper  correfpondence 
letween  the  aSions  of  the  differ  nt  organs.  Our  author, 
in  a  former  part  of  his  Treatife,  when  confidering  the 
difeafes  of  the  urethra  and  bladder,  had  remarked, 
that  every  organ  in  an  animal  body,  without  excep- 
tion, was  made  up  of  different  parts,  whofe  functions 
«r  actions  were  totally  different  from  one  another,  al- 


though all  tending  to  produce  one  ultimate  effect.  In 
all  fuch  organs  when  perfect  (he  obferves),  there  is  a 
fucceffion  of  motions,  one  naturally  arifing  out  of  the 
other,  which  in  the  end  produces  the  ultimate  effect ; 
and  an  irregularity  alone  in  thefe  actions  will  conftitute 
difeafe,  at  leaft  will  produce  very  difagreeable  effects, 
and  often  totally  fruftrate  the  intention  of  the  organ. 
This  principle  Mr  Hunter,  on  the  prefent  occafion, 
applies  to  the  "  actions  of  the  tefticles  and  penis  :  for 
we  find  that  an  irregularity  in  the  actions  of  thefe 
parts  fometimes  happen  in  men,  producing  impotence  ; 
and  fomething  fimilar  probably  may  be  one  caufe  of 
barrennefs  in  women. 

"  In  men,  the  parts  fubfervient  to  generation  may 
be  divided  into  two ;  the  eflential  and  the  acceffory. 
The  tefticles  are  the  effential ;  the  penis,  &c.  the  accef- 
fory. As  this  divifion  arifes  from  their  ufes  or  actions 
in  health,  which  exactly  correfpond  with  one  another, 
a  want  of  exactnefs  in  the  correfpondence  or  fufceptibi- 
lity  of  thofe  actions  may  alfo  be  divided  into  two  ; 
where  the  actions  are  reverfed,  the  acceffory  taking- 
place  without  the  firft  or  effential,  as  in  erections  of  the 
penis,  where  neither  the  mind  nor  the  tefticles  are  fti- 
mulated  to  action  ;  and  the  fecond  is  where  the  tefticles 
perform  the  action  of  fecretion  too  readily  for  the  pe- 
nis, which  has  not  a  correfponding  erection.  The  firft 
is  called  priapifm  ;  and  the  fecond  is  what  ought  to  be 
called  feminal  iveakncfs. 

"  The  mind  has  confiderable  effect  on  the  corre- 
fpondence of  the  actions  of  thefe  two  parts  :  but  it 
would  appear  in  many  inftances,  that  erections  of  the 
penis,  depend  more  on  the  ftate  of  the  mind  than  the 
fecretion  of  the  femert  does  ;  for  many  have  the  fecre- 
tion, but  not  the  erection ;  but  in  fuch,  the  want  of  e- 
reftion  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  mind  only. 

"  Priapifm  often  arifes  fpontaneoufly  ;  and  often 
from  vifible  irritation  of  the  penis,  as  in  the  venereal 
gonorrhoea,  efpecially  when  violent.  The  fenfation  of 
fuch  erections  is  rather  uneafy  than  pleafant ;  rtor  is 
the  fenfation  of  the  glans  at  the  time  fimilar  to  that  a- 
rifing  from  the  erections  of  defire,  but  more  like  to 
the  fenfation  of  the  parts  immediately  after  coition. 
Such  as  arife  fpontaneoufly  are  of  more  ferious  confe- 
quence  than  thofe  from  inflammation,  as  they  proceed 
probably  from  caufes  not  curable  in  themfelves  or  by 
any  known  methods.  The  priapifm  arifing  from  in- 
flammation of  the  parts,  as  in  a  gonorrhoea,  is  attend- 
ed with  nearly  the  fame  fymptoms  ;  but  generally  the 
fenfation  is  that  of  pain,  proceeding  from  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  parts.  It  may  be  obferved,  that  what 
is  faid  of  priapifm  is  only  applicable  to  it  when  a  dif- 
eafe in  itfelf,  and  not  when  a  fymptom  of  other  difea- 
fes, which  is  frequently  the  cafe. 

"  The  common  practice  in  the  cure  of  this  com- 
plaint is  to  order  all  the  nervous  and  ftrengthening  me- 
dicines ;  fuch  as  bark,  valerian,  mufk,  camphor,  and 
alfo  the  cold  bath.  I  have  feen  good  efflcts  from  the 
cold  bath  ;  but  fometimes  it  does  not  agree  with  the 
conftitution,  in  Avhich  cafe  I  have  found  the  warm  bath 
of  fervice.  Opium  appears  to  be  a  fpecific  in  many  ca- 
fes ;  from  which  circumftance  I  fhould  be  apt.,  upon 
the  whole,  to  try  a  foothing  plan, 

"  Seminal  weaknefs,  or  a  fecretion  and  emiffion  of 
the  femen  without  erections,  is  the  reverfe  of  a  pria- 
pifm, and  is  by  much  the  worft  difeafe   of  the  two. 
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Impotency.  There  is  great  variety  in  the  degrees  of  this  difeafe, 

• v there  being  all  the  gradations  from  the  exact  corre- 

fpondence  of  the  actions  of  all  the  parts  to  the  tefticles 
acting  alone ;  in  every  cafe  of  the  difeafe,  there  is  too 
quick  a  fecretion  and  evacuation  of  the  femen.  Like 
to  the  priapifm,  it  does  not  arife  from  defires  and  abi- 
lities ;  although  when  mild  it  is  attended  with  both, 
but  not  in  a  due  proportion ;  a  very  flight  defire  often 
producing  the  full  effect.  The  fecretion  of  the  femen 
(hall  be  fo  quick,  that  Ample  thought,  or  even  toying, 
fhall  make  it  flow. 

"  Dreams  have  produced  this  evacuation  repeatedly 
in  the  fame  night ;  and  even  when  the  dreams  have 
been  fo  flight,  that  there  has  been  no  confcioufnefs  of 
them  when  the  fleep  has  been  broken  by  the  act  of 
emifllon.  I  have  known  cafes  where  the  tefticles  have 
been  fo  ready  to  fecrete,  that  the  leaft  friction  on  the 
glans  has  produced  an  emiflion  :  I  have  known  the 
fimple  action  of  walking  or  riding  produce  this  effect, 
and  that  repeatedly,  in  a  very  fliort  fpace  of  time. 

"  A  young  man,  about  four  or  five  and  twenty  years 
of  age,  not  fo  much  given  to  venery  as  molt  young 
men,  had  thefe  laft  mentioned  complaints  upon  him. 
Three  or  four  times  in  the  night  he  would  emit ;  and 
if  he  walked  faft,  or  rode  on  horfeback,  the  fame  thing 
would  happen.  He  could  fcarcely  have  connection 
with  a  woman  before  he  emitted,  and  in  the  emiflion 
there  was  hardly  any  fpafm.  He  tried  every  fuppofed 
ftrengthening  medicine,  as  alfo  the  cold  bath  and  fea- 
bathing,  but  with  no  effect.  By  taking  20  drops  of 
laudanum  on  going  to  bed,  he  prevented  the  night 
emiffions  ;  and  by  taking  the  fame  quantity  in  the 
morning,  he  could  walk  or  ride  without  the  before 
mentioned  inconvenience.  I  directed  this  practice  to 
be  continued  for  fome  time,  although  the  difeafe  did 
not  return,  that  the  parts  might  be  accuftomed  to 
this  healthy  ftate  of  action  ;  and  I  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve the  gentleman  is  now  well.  It  was  found  necef- 
fary,  as  the  conftitution  became  more  habituated  to 
the  opiate,  to  increafethe  dofeofit. 

"  The  fpafms,  upon  the  evacuation  of  the  femen  in 
fuch  cafes,  are  extremely  flight,  and  a  repetition  of 
them  foon  takes  place  ;  the  firft  emiflion  not  prevent- 
ing a  fecond  ;  the  conftitution  being  all  the  time  but 
little  affected  (a).  When  the  tefticles  act  alone,  with- 
out the  acceffory  parts  taking  up  the  neceffary  and  na- 
tural confequent  action,  it  is  ftill  a  more  melancholy 
difeafe ;  for  the  fecretion  arifes  from  no  vifible  or  fen- 
fible  caufe,  and  does  not  give  any  vifible  or  fenfible 
effect,  but  runs  off  fimilar  to  involuntary  ftools  or 
urine.  It  has  been  obferved  that  the  femen  is  more 
fluid  than  natural  in  fome  of  thefe  cafes. 

"  There  is  great  variety  in  the  difeafed  actions  of 
thefe  parts  ;  of  which  the  following  cafe  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  an  example.  A  gentleman  has  had  a  ftric- 
ture  in  the  "urethra  for  many  years,  for  which  he  has 
frequently  ufed  a  bougie,  but  of  late  has  neglected  it. 
He  has  had  no  connection  with  women  for  a  consider- 
able time,  being  afraid  of  the  confequences.     He  has 


often  in  his  fleep  involuntary  emiffions,  which  generally  Impotency 
awake  him  at  the  paroxyfm  ;  but  what  furprifes  him  II 
mod  is,  that  often  he  has  fuch  without  any  femen  Impregna- 
paffing  forwards  through  the  penis,  which  makes  him  .  """'  . 
think  that  at  thofe  times  it  goes  backwards  into  the 
bladder.  This  is  not  always  the  cafe,  for  at  other 
times  the  femen  partes  forwards.  At  the  time  the 
femen  feems  to  pafs  into  the  bladder,  he  has  the  erec- 
tion, the  dream  ;  and  is  awaked  with  the  fame  mode 
of  action,  the  fame  fenfation,  and  the  fame  pleafure, 
as  when  it  paffes  through  the  urethra,  whether  dream- 
ing or  waking.  My  opinion  is,  that  the  fame  irri- 
tation takes  place  in  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  without 
the  femen,  that  takes  place  there  when  the  femen  en- 
ters, in  confequence  of  all  the  natural  preparatory 
fteps,  whereby  the  very  fame  actions  are  excited  as  if 
it  came  into  the  paffage  :  from  which  one  would  fup- 
pofe,  that  either  femen  is  not  fecreted  ;  Or  if  it  be,  that 
a  retrograde  motion  takes  place  in  the  actions  of  the 
acceleratores  urinae.  But  if  the  firft  be  the  cafe,  then 
we  may  fuppofe,  that  in  the  natural  ftate  the  actions  of 
thofe  mufcles  do  not  arife  Amply  from  the  ftimulus  of 
the  femen  in  the  part,  but  from  their  action  being  a 
termination  of  apreceeding  one  making  part  of  a  feries 
of  actions.  Thus  they  may  depend  upon  the  friction, 
or  the  imagination  of  a  friction,  on  the  penis  ;  the  tefti- 
cles not  doing  their  part,  and  the  fpafm  in  fuch  cafes 
arifing  from  the  friction  and  not  from  the  fecretion. 
In  many  of  thofe  cafes  of  irregularity,  when  the  erec- 
tion is  not  ftrong,  it  fhall  go  off  without  the  emiflion  ; 
and  at  other  times  an  emiflion  fhall  happen  almoft 
without  an  erection  ;  but  thefe  arife  not  from  debility, 
but  affections  of  the  mind. 

"  In  many  of  the  preceding  cafes,  wafhing  the  penis, 
fcrotum,  and  perineum,  with  cold  water,  is  often  of 
fervice  ;  and  to  render  it  colder  than  we  find  it  in  fome 
feafons  of  the  year,  common  fait  may  he  added  to  it, 
and  the  parts  waflied  when  the  fait  is  almoft  dif- 
folved." 

Impotency  is  a  cannonical  difability,  to  avoid  mar- 
riage in  the  fpiritual  court.  The  marriage  is  not  void 
ab  initio,  but  voidable  only  by  fentence  of  feparation 
during  the  life  of  the  parties. 

IMPRECATION,  (derived  from  in,  and  precor, 
"  I  pray ;" )  a  curfe  or  wifh  that  fome  evil  may  be- 
fal  any  one. 

The  ancients  had  their  goddeffes  called  Imprecations, 
in  Latin  Dira,  i.  e.  Dcorum  ira,  who  were  fuppofed  to 
be  the  executioners  of  evil  confidences.  They  were 
called  Dira  in  heaven,  Furies  on  earth,  and  Eumenides 
in  hell.  The  Romans  owned  but  three  of  thefe  Im- 
precations, and  the  Greeks  only  two.  They  invoked 
them  with  prayers  and  pieces  of  verfes  to  deftroy 
their  enemies. 

IMPREGNATION,  the  getting  a  female  with 
child.      See  Conception. 

The  term  impregnation  is  alfo  ufed,  in  pharmacy,  for 
communicating  the  virtues  of  one  medicine  to  another, 
whether  by  mixture,  coction,  digeftion,  &c. 

X  2  IM- 


(a)  "  It  is  to  be  confidered,  that  the  conftitution  is  commonly  affected  by  the  fpafms  only,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  their  violence,  independent  of  the  fecretion  and  evacuation  of  the  femen.  But  in  fome  cafes  even 
the  erection  going  off  without  the  fpafms  on  the  emiflion,  fhall  produce  the  fame  debility  as  if  they  had 
taken  place." 
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Tmprcnfmg  IMPRESSING  seamen.  The  power  of  imprefling 
II  fea-faring  men  in  Britain  for  the  fea-fervice  by  the  king's 
Imprifon-  commiffion,  has  been  a  matter  of  fome  difpute,  and 
^  lv-ent~  ,  fubmitted  to  with  great  reluctance  ;  though  it  hath 
very  clearly  and  learnedly  been  mown  by  Sir  Michael 
Fofter,  that  the  practice  of  imprefling,  and  granting 
powers  to  the  admiralty  for  that  purpofe,  is  of  very 
ancient  date,  and  hath  been  uniformly  continued  by  a 
regular  feries  of  precedents  to  the  prefent  time  :  whence 
he  concludes  it  to  be  part  of  the  common  law.  The 
difficulty  arifes  from  hence,  that  no  ftatute  has  exprefsly 
declared  this  power  to  be  in  the  crown,  though  many 
of  them  very  ftrongly  imply  it.  The  ftatute  2  Ric.  II. 
c.  4.  fpeaks  of  mariners  being  arrefted  and  retained 
for  the  king's  fervice,  as  of  a  thing  well  known,  and 
practifed  without  difpute  ;  and  provides  a  remedy  a- 
gainft  their  running  away.  By  a  later  ftatute,  if  any 
waterman,  who  ufes  the  river  Thames,  fhall  hide  him- 
felf  during  the  execution  of  any  commiffion  of  prefling 
for  the  king's  fervice,  he  is  liable  to  heavy  penalties. 
By  another  (5  Ellz.  c.  5.)  no  fiflierman  lhall  be 
taken  by  the  queen's  commiffion  to  ferve  as  a  mariner; 
but  the  commiffion  fhall  be  firft  brought  to  two  juftices 
of  the  peace,  inhabiting  near  the  fea-coaft  where  the 
mariners  are  to  be  taken,  to  the  intent  that  the  juftices 
may  choofe  out  and  return  fuch  a  number  of  able- 
bodied  men,  as  in  the  commiffion  are  contained,  to 
ferve  her  majefty.  And  by  others,  efpecially  protec- 
tions are  allowed  to  feamen  in  particular  circumftances, 
to  prevent  them  from  being  impreffed.  Ferrymen  are 
alfo  faid  to  be  privileged  from  being  impreffed,  at  com- 
mon law.  All  which  do  moft  evidently  imply  a  power 
of  imprefling  to  refide  fomewhere  ;  and  if  any  where, 
it  muft,  from  the  fpirit  of  the  Britifh  conftitution,  as  well 
as  from  the  frequent  mention  of  the  king's  commiffion, 
refide  in  the  crown  alone. — After  all,  however,  this 
method  of  manning  the  navy  is  to  be  confidered  as 
only  defenfible  from  public  neceffity,  to  which  all  pri- 
vate confiderations  muft  give  way. 

The  following  perfons  are  exempted  from  being  im- 
preffed :  Apprentices  for  three  years  ;  the  mafter,  mate, 
and  carpenter,  and  one  man  for  every  100  tons,  of 
veffels  erap1  >yed  in  the  coal-trade  ;  all  under  18  years 
of  age,  and  above  55  ;  foreigners  in  merchant-fhips 
and  privateers  ;  landmen  betaking  themfelves  to  fea  for 
two  years  ;  feamen  in  the  Greenland  fifhery,  and  har- 
pooners,  employed,  during  the  interval  of  the  fifhing 
feafon,  in  the  coal-trade,  and  giving  fecurity  to  go  to 
the  fifhing  next  feafon. 

IMPRESSION  is  applied  to  the  fpecics  of  objects 
which  are'fuppofed  to  make  fome  mark  or  impreffion 
on  the  fenfes,  the  mind,  and  the  memory.  The  Peripa- 
tetics affert,  that  bodies  emit  fpecies  refembling  them, 
which  are  conveyed  to  the  common  fenforium,  and  they 
are  rendered  intelligible  by  the  active  intellect ;  and, 
when  thus  fpiritualized,  are  called  exprejfwns,  or  exprefs 
fpechs,  as  being  expreffed  from  the  others. 

Impression  alio  denotes  the  edition  of  a  book,  re- 
garding the  mechanical  part  only  ;  whereas  edition,  be- 
fides  this,  takes  in  the  care  of  the  editor,  who  cor- 
rected or  augmented  the  copy,  adding  notes,  &c.  to 
render  the  work  more  ufeful. 

IMPRISONMENT,  the  ftate  of  a  perfon  reftrain- 
ed  of  his  liberty,  and  detained  under  the  cuftody  of 
another. 


"  No  perfon  is  to  be  imprifoned  but  as  the  law  direcTs,    Imprifo*. 
either  by  the  command  or  order  of  a  court  of  record,      ment' 
or  by  lawful  warrant ;  or  the  king's  procefs,  on  which 
one  may  be  lawfully  detained.     And  at  common  law,  ImF™pm- 
a  perfon  could  not  be  imprifoned  unlefs  he  were  guilty  -     '°  '  _,. 
of  fome  force  and   violence,  for  which  his  body  was 
fubject  to  imprifonment,  as  one  of  the  higheft  execu- 
tions.    Where   the  law  gives    power  to  imprifon,  in 
fuch  cafe  it  is  juftifiable,  provided   he  that  does  it  in 
purfuance  of  a   ftatute   exactly  purfues  the   ftatute  in 
the  manner  of  doing  it ;  for  otherwife  it  will  be  deem- 
ed falfe  imprifonment,  and  of  confequence  it  is  unjuf- 
tifiable.     Every  warrant  of   commitment    for  impri- 
foning  a  perfon,  ought  to  run,  "  till  delivered  by  due 
courfe    of  law,"     and    not    "  until  farther    order ;" 
which  has  been  held  ill :  and  thus  it  alfo  is,  where  one 
is  imprifoned  on  a  warrant  not  mentioning  any  caufe 
for  which  he  is  committed."     See  Arrest  and  Com- 
mitment. 

Falfe  Imprisonment.  "  Every  confinement  of  the 
perfon  is  an  imprifonment,  whether  it  be  in  a  common 
prifon,  or  in  a  private  houfe,  or  in  the  flocks,  or  even 
by  forcibly  detaining  one  in  the  public  ftreets.  Un- 
lawful or  falfe  imprifonment,  confifts  in  fuch  confine- 
ment or  detention  without  fufficient  authority :  which 
authority  may  arife  either  from  fome  procefs  from  the 
courts  of  juftice  ;  or  from  fome  warrant  from  a  legal 
power  to  commit,  under  his  hand  and  feal,  and  ex- 
preffing  the  caufe  of  fuch  commitment ;  or  from  fome 
other  fpecial  caufe  warranted,  for  the  neceffity  of  the 
thing,  either  by  common  law  or  act  of  parliament ; 
fuch  as  the  arrefting  of  a  felon  by  a  private  perfon 
without  warrant,  the  imprefling  of  mariners  for  the 
public  fervice,  or  the  apprehending  of  waggoners  for 
mifbehaviour  in  the  public  highways.  Falfe  impri- 
fonment alfo  may  arife  by  executing  a  lawful  warrant 
or  procefs  at  an  unlawful  time,  as  on  a  Sunday  ;  or  in 
a  place  privileged  from  arrefts,  as  in  the  verge  of  the 
king's  court.  This  is  the  injury.  The  remedy  is  of 
two  forts  ;  the  one  removing  the  injury,  the  other  ma- 
king fathfatlion  for  it. 

"  The  means  of  removing  the  actual  injury  of  falfe  im- 
prifonment are  four- fold,  1.  By  writ  of  Main  prize. 
2.  By  writ  DeOmo  et  Atia.  3.  By  writ  De  Homine. 
Rephgiando.  4.  By  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  See 
thofe  articles. 

"  The  fatisfaclory  remedy  for  tins  injury  of  falfe  im- 
prifonment, is  by  an  action  of  trefpafs  v't  et  armis, 
ufually  called  an  atlion  of  falfe  imprifonment ;  which  is 
generally,  and  almoft  unavoidably,  accompanied  with 
a  charge  of  affault  and  battery  alfo :  and  therein  the 
party  fhall  recover  damages  for  the  injuries  he  has  re- 
ceived ;  and  alfo  the  defendant  is,  as  for  all  other  in- 
juries committed  with  force,  or  <oi  et  armis,  liable  to  pay 
a  fine  to  the  king  for  the  violation  of  the  public  peace." 

IMPROMPTU,  or  Inpromptu,  a  Latin  word 
frequently  ufed  among  the  French,  and  fometimes  in 
Englifh,  to  fignify  a  piece  made  off-hand,  or  extempore, 
without  any  previous  meditation,  by  mere  force  and 
vivacity  of  imagination. 

IMPROBATION,  in  Scots  law,  the  name  of  any 
aftion  brought  for  fetting  any  deed  or  writing  afide 
upon  the  head  of  forgerv. 

IMPROPRIATION,  in  ecclefiaftical  law.  See 
Appropriation. 

IM- 
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Inalienable 


IMPURITY,  in  the  law  of  Mofes,  is  any  legal  de- 
filement. Of  thefe  there  were  feveral  forts.  Some  were 
voluntary,  as  the  touching  a  dead  body,  or  any  animal 
that  died  of  itfelf,  or'any  creature  that  was  efteemed 
unclean  ;  or  the  touching  things  holy,  by  one  who  was 
not  clean,  or  was  not  a  prieft  ;  the  touching  one  who 
had  a  leprofy,  one  who  had  a  gonorrhoea,  or  who  was 
polluted  by  a  dead  carcafe,  &c.  Sometimes  thefe  im- 
purities were  involuntary  ;  as  when  any  one  inadver- 
tently touched  bones,  or  a  fepulchre,  or  any  thing  pol- 
luted ;  or  fell  into  fuch  difeafes  as  pollute,  as  the  le- 
profy, &c. 

The  beds,  clothes,  and  moveables,  which  had  touch- 
ed any  thing  unclean,  contracted  alio  a  kind  of  impuri- 
ty, and  in  fome  cafes  communicated  it  to  others. 

Thefe  legal  polutions  were  generally  removed  by 
bathing,  and  lafted  no  longer  than  the  evening.  The 
perfon  polluted  plunged  over  head  in  the  water,  and 
either  had  his  clothes  on  when  he  did  fo,  or  wafhed 
himfelf  and  his  clothes  feparately.  Other  pollutions 
continued  feven  days,  as  that  which  was  contracted  by 
touching  a  dead  body.  That  of  women  in  their  month- 
ly courfes  lafted  till  th:s  was  over  with  them.  Other 
impurities  lulled  40  or  5.0  days ;  as  that  of  women 
who  were  lately  delivered,  who  were  unclean  40  days 
after  the  birth  of  a  boy,  and  50  after  the  birth  of  a  girl. 
Others  aga'n  lafted  till  the  perfon  was  cured. 

Many  of  thefe  pollutions  were  expiated  by  facrifices  ; 
and  others  by  a  certain  water  or  ley  made  with  the 
afhes  of  a  red  heifer,  facrificed  on  the  great  day  of  ex- 
piation. When  the  leper  was  cured,  he  went  to  the 
temple,  and  offered  a  facrifice  of  two  birds,  one  of 
which  was  killed  and  the  other  fet  at  liberty.  He  who 
had  touched  a  dead  body,  or  had  been  prefent  at  a  fu- 
neral, was  to  be  purified  with  the  water  of  expiation, 
and  this  upon  pain  of  death.  The  woman  who  had 
been  delivered,  offered  a  turtle  and  a  lamb  for  her  ex- 
piation ;  or  if  fhe  was  poor,  two  turtles  or  two-  young 
pigeons. 

Thefe  impurities,  which  the  law  of  Mofes  has  ex- 
preiled  with  the  greateft  accuracy  and  care,  were  only 
figures  of  other  more  important  impurities,  fuch  as  the 
fins  and  iniquities  committed  againft  God,  or  faults 
committed  againft  our  neighbour.  The  faints  and  pro- 
phets of  the  Old  Teftament  were  fenfible  of  this ;  and 
our  Saviour,  in  the  gofpel,  has  ftrongly  inV-ulcated,  that 
they  are  not  outward  and  corporeal  pollutions  which 
render  us  unacceptable  to  God,  but  fuch  inward  pol- 
lutions as  infect  the  foul,  and  are  violations  of  juftice, 
truth,  and  charity. 

IMPUTATION,  in  general,  the  charging  fome 
thing  to  the  account  of  one  which  belonged  to  ano- 
ther :  thus,  the  alienors  of  original  fin  maintain,  that 
Adam's  fin  is  imputed  to  all  his  pofterity. 

In  the  fame  feufe,  the  righteoufnefs  and  merits  of 
Chrift  are  faid  to  be  imputed  to  true  believers. 

INACCESSIBLE,  fomething  that  cannot  be  come 
at,  or  approached,  by  reafon  of  intervening  obftacles, 
as  a  river,  rock,  &c.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of 
heights  and  diftances.     See  Geometry. 

INACHUS,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos, 
1856  B.  C.     See  Argos 

INALIENABLE,  that  which  cannot  be  legally 
alienated  or  made  over  to  another  :  thus  the  dominions 
of  a  king,  the  revenues  of  the  church,  the  eftates  of 
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a  minor,  &c.  are  inalienable,  otherwife  than  with  a  re-  Inanimate 
ferve  of  the  right  of  redemption.  || 

INANIMATE,  a  body  that  has  either  loft  its  foul, 
or  that  is  not  of  a  nature  capable  of  having  any. 

INANITION,  among  phyficians,  denotes  the  ftate 
of  the  ftomach  when  empty,  in  oppofition  to  reple- 
tion. 

INANITY,  the  fchool  term  for  emptinefs  or  ab- 
folute  vacuity,  and  implies  the  abfence  of  all  body 
and  matter  whatfoever,  fo  that  nothing  remains  but 
mere  fpace. 

INARCHING,  in  gardening,  is  a  method  of  graft- 
ing commonly  called  grafting  by  approach  ;  and  is  ufed 
when  the  ftock  intended  to  graft  on,  and  the  tree  from 
which  the  graft  is  to  be  taken,  ftand  fo  near,  or  can  be 
brought  fo  near,  that  they  may  be  joined  together. 
The  branch  to  be  inarched  is  to  be  fitted  to  that  part 
of  the  ftock  where  it  is  to  be  joined ;  the  rind  and 
wood  are  to  be  pared  away  on  one  fide  for  the  length 
of  three  inches,  and  the  ftock  or  branch  where  the 
graft  is  to  be  united  muft  be  ferved  in  the  fame  manner, 
fo  that  the  two  may  join  equally  and  the  fap  meet.  A 
little  tongue  is  then  to  be  cut  upwards  in  the  graft, 
and  a  notch  made  in  the  ftock  to  admit  it ;  fo  that 
when  they  are  joined,  the  tongue  will  prevent  their 
flipping,  and  the  graft  will  more  clofely  unite  to  the 
ftock.  Having  thus  brought  them  exactly  together, 
they  muft  be  tied  with  fome  bafs,  or  worfted,  or  other 
foft  tying  ;  and  then  the  place  muft  be  covered  with 
fome  grafting  clay,  to  prevent  the  air  from  drying  the 
wound,  and  the  wet  from  rotting  the  ftock.  A  ftake 
muft  be  fixed  in  the  ground,  to  which  both  the  ftock 
and  the  graft  muft  be  tied  to  prevent  the  winds  from 
difplacing  them.  When  they  have  remained  in  this 
ftate  for  four  months,  they  will  be  fufficiently  united, 
and  the  graft  may  then  be  cut  off  from  the  mother- 
tree,  obferving  to  flope  it  clofe  to  the  ftock;  and  at 
this  time  there  fhould  be  frefh  clay  laid  all  round  the 
part.  This  operation  fhould  be  performed  in  April  or 
May,  that  the  graft  may  be  perfectly  united  to  the 
ftock  before  the  enfuing  winter. 

Inarching  is  chiefly  practifed  upon  oranges,  myr- 
tles, Jeftamines,  walnuts,  firs,  and  fome  other  trees 
which  do  not  fucceed  well  in  the  common  way  of  graft- 
ing. But  it  is  a  wrong  practice  when  orange-trees  are 
defigned  to  grow  large,  for  thefe  are  feldom  long-lived 
after  the  operation. 

INAUGURATION,  the  coronation  of  an  emperor 
or  king,  or  the  confecration  of  a  prelate  :  fo  called  from 
the  ceremonies  ufed  by  the  Romans,  when  they  were 
received  into  the  college  of  augurs. 

INCA,  or  Ynca,  a  name  given  by  the  natives  of 
Peru  to  their  kings  and  the  princes  of  the  blood.  Pe- 
dro de  Cieca,  in  his  Chronicles  of  Peru,  gives  the  ori- 
gin of  the  incas  ;  and  fays,  that  that  country  was,  for 
a  long  time,  the  theatre  of  all  manner  of  crimes,  of 
war,  diiTenfion,  and  the  moft  dreadful  diforders,  till  at 
laft  two  brothers  appeared,  one  of  whom  was  called 
Mangocapa ;  of  this  perfon  the  Peruvians  relate  ma- 
ny wonderful  ftories.  He  built  the  city  of  Cufco, 
made  laws,  eftablifhed  order  and  harmony  by  his  wife 
regulations  ;  and  he  and  his  defcendants  took  the  name 
of  inca,  which  fignifies  king  or  great  lord.  Thefe  in- 
cas became  fo  powerful,  that  they  rendered  themfelves 
mafters  of  all  the  country  from  Pafto  to  Chili,  and  from 

the 
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Incamera-  the  river  Maule  on  the  fouth  to  the  river  Augafmago 

tion       on  the  north  ;  thei'e   two  rivers  forming   the   bounds 

I!         of  their   empire,  which  extended  above  thirteen  hun- 

Incendiary.  dred  ieagUes  in  length.     This  they  enjoyed  till  the  di- 

^  vifions  between  Inca  Gaufcar  and  Atabalipa  ;  which 

the  Spaniards  laying  hold  of,  made  themfelves  matters 

of  the  country,  and  deftroyed  the  empire  of  the  incas. 

See  Peru. 

INCAMERATION,  a  term  ufed  in  the  chancery 
of  Rome,  for  the  uniting  of  lands,  revenues,  or  other 
rights,  to  the  pope's  domain. 

INCANTATION,  denotes  certain  ceremonies,  ac- 
companied with  a  formula  of  words,  and  fivppofed  to 
be  capable  of  raifmg  devils,  fpirits,  &c.  See  Charm, 
&c. 

INCAPACITY,  in  the  canon-law,  is  of  two 
kinds  :    i.  The  want  of  a  difpenfation  for  age  in  a  mi- 


nor, 


for 


legitimation 


m  a  baftard,  and  the  like  :  this 
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oherwife  it  is  only  a  trefpafs.  This  offence  is  called 
arjon  in  our  law. 

Among  the  ancients,  criminals  of  this  kind  were  to 
be  burnt.  §)ui  ades,  acervumque  frmncnti  juxta  domum 
pofitum  fckm,  prudenfque  dolo  malo  combujj'erit,  vinSus  igni 
necatur. 

The  punifhment  of  arfon  was  death  by  the  ancient 
Saxon  laws  and  by  the  Gothic  conftitutions :  and  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  incendiaries  were  burnt  to 
death.  The  flat.  8  Hen.  VI.  c.  6.  made  the  wilful 
burning  of  houfes,  under  fpecial  circumflances,  high 
treafon ;  but  it  was  reduced  to  felony  by  the  general 
acfs  of  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary.  This  offence 
was  denied  the  benefit  of  clergy  by  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  r. 
which  Satute  was  repealed  by  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  1 2  ;  and 
arfon  was  held  to  be  oufted  of  clergy,  with  refpecT: 
to  the  principal,  by  inference  from  the  flat.  4  and  5  P. 
and  M.  c.  4.  which  exprefsly  denied  it  to  the  acceflbry  ; 


renders  the  provifion  of  a  benefice  void  in  its  original,     though  now  it  is  exprefsly  denied  to  the  principal  alio, 
2.  Crimes  and  heinous  offences,  which  annul  provilions    by  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22. 


at  firfl  valid. 

INCARNATION,    in  theology,    fignifies  the 
whereby    the  Son  of   God   affirmed  the   human 


ture ;    or  the    myflery    by    which 


acl 
na- 
the 


Jefus    Chrill, 
order    to  accom- 


m 

The  era  ufed  among 


eternal  word,    was  made  man, 

plifh  the  work  of  our  falvation. 

Chriftians,  whence  they  number  their  years,  is  the  time 

of  the  incarnation,  that  is,  of  Chrifl's  conception  in 

the  virgin's  womb. 

This  era  was  firfl  eflablifhed  by  Dionyfius  Exiguus, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century,  till  which  time 
the  era  of  Dioclefian  had  been  in  ufe. 

Some  time  after  this,  it  was  confidered,  that  the 
years  of  a  man's  life  were  not  numbered  from  the  time 
of  his  conception,  but  from  that  of  his  birth  :  which 


INCENSE,  or  Frankincense,  in  the  materia  rae- 
dica,  &c.  a  dry  r-efmous  fubflance,  known  among  au- 
thors by  the  names  thus  and  olibanum. 

Incenfe  is  a  rich  perfume,  with  which  the  Pagans, 
and  the  Roman-Catholics  flill,  perfume  their  temples, 
altars,  &c. — The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  incenfum, 
q.  d.  burnt  ;  as  taking  the  effect  from  the  thing  itfelf. 

The  burning  of  incenfe  made  part  of  the  daily  fer- 
vice  of  the  ancient  Jewifh  church.  The  priefls  drew 
lots  to  know  who  mould  offer  it :  the  deflined  perfon 
took  a  large  filver  d  fh,  in  which  was  a  cenfer  full  of 
incenfe  ;  and  being  accompanied  by  another  priefl 
carrying  fome  live  coals  from  the  altar,  went  into  the 
temple.  There,  in  order  to  give  notice  to  the  peo- 
ple, they  flruck  upon  an  inflrument  of  brafs  placed 


occafioned  them  to  poflpone  the  beginning  of  this  era  between  the  temple  and  the  altar ,  and  being  returned 

for  the  fpace  of  one  year,  retaining  the  cycle  of  Diony-  to  the  altar,  he  who  brought  the  fire  left  it  there,  and 

fms  entire  in  every  thing  elfe.  went  away.     Then  the  officer  of  incenfe  having  faid 

At  Rome  they  reckon  their  years  from  the    incar-  a  prayer  or  two,    waited  the  fignal,    which  was  the 

nation  or  birth  of  Chrifl,  that  is,  from  the    25th   of  burning  of  the  holocaull ;  immediately  upon  which  he 

December,  which  cuflom  has  obtained  from  the  year  fet  fire  to  the  incenfe,  the  whole  multitude  continuing 

143 1.    In  France,  and  feveral  other  countries,  they  alfo  all  the  time  in  prayer.     The  quantity  of  incenfe  offer- 


reckon  from  the  incarnation :  but  then  they  differ 
from  each  other  in  the  day  of  the  incarnation,  fixing 
it,  after  the  primitive  manner,  not  to  the  day  of  the 
birth  but  conception  of  our  Saviour.  Though  the 
Florentines  retain  the  day  of  the  birth,  and  begin  their 
year  from  Chriflmas. 

Incarnation  (formed  from  in,  and  caro  "  flefh",) 


ed  each  day  was  half  a  pound  in  the  morning  and  as 
much  at  night. 

One  reafon  of  this  continual  burning  of  incenfe  might 
be,  that  the  multitude  of  victims  that  were  continually 
offered  up,  would  have  made  the  temple  fmell  like  a 
flaughter-houfe,  and  confequently  have  infpired  the 
comers  rather  with  dilgufl  and  averfion,  than  awe  and 
in  furgery,  fignifies  the  healing  and  filling  up  ulcers  reverence,  had  it  not  been  overpowered  by  the  agree- 
and  wounds  with  new  flefh.     See  Surgery.  able  fragrance  of  thofe  perfumes. 


INCARNATIVES,  in  furgery,  medicines  which 
afllfl  nature  in  filling  up  wounds  or  ulcers  with  flefh  ; 
or  rather  remove  the  obflrufHons  thereto. 

INCENDIARY,    in  law,    is    applied  to  one  who 


INCEPTIVE,  a  word  ufed  by  Dr  Wallis  to  ex- 
prefs  fuch  moments,  or  firfl  principles,  which,  though 
of  no  magnitude  themfelves,  are  yet  capable  of  produ- 
cing fuch  as  are.  Thus  a  point  has  no  magnitude  it- 
is  guilty  of  malicioufly  fetting  fire  to  another's  dwell-    felf,  but  is  inceptive  of  a  line  which  it  produces  by  its 

motion.  So  a  line,  though  it  have  no  breadth,  is  yet 
inceptive  of  breadth  ;  that  is,  it  is  capable,  by  its  mo- 
tion, of  producing  a  furface  which  has  breadth,  &c. 

INCEST,  the  crime  of  venereal  commerce  between 
perfons  who  are  related  in  a  degree  wherein  marriage 
is  prohibited  by  the  law  of  the  country. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  marriage  ought  to  be 
permitted  between  kinsfolks,  to  the  end  that  the  af- 
fection, 


ing-houfe,  and  all  outhoufes  that  are  parcel  thereof, 
though  not  contiguous  to  it  or  under  the  fame  roof, 
as  barns  and  flables.  A  bare  intent  or  attempt  to  do 
this,  by  actually  fetting  fire  to  a  houfe,  unlefs  it  ab- 
folutely  burns,  does  not  fall  within  the  defcription  of 
incendit  et  combuffit.  But  the  burning  and  confuming  of 
any  part  is  fufficient ;  though  the  fire  be  afterwards 
extinguifhed.     It  mufl  alfo  be  a  malicious  burning  ; 
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Inch.      fedtion  fo  necefTary  in  marriage  might  be  heightened 

~"v — ""'  by  this  double  tie :  yet  the  rules  of  the  church  have 

formerly  extended  this  prohibition  even  to  the  feventh 

degree  ;  but  time  has  now  brought  it  down  to  the  third 

or  fourth  degree. 

Moft  nations  look  on  inceft  with  horror,  Perfia  and 
Egypt  alone  excepted.  In  the  hiftory  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  thofe  countries  we  meet  with  inftances  of  the 
brother's  marrying  the  fifter  ;  the  reafon  was,  becaufe 
they  thought  it  too  mean  to  join  in  alliance  with  their 
own  fubjects,  and  ftill  more  fo  to  have  married  into 
any  foreign  family. 

Incest  Spiritual,  a  crime  committed  in  like  manner 
between  perfons  who  have  a  fpiritual  alliance  by  means 
of  baptifm  or  confirmation. 

Spiritual  inceft  is  alfo  underftood  of  a  vicar,  or  other 
beneficiary,  who  enjoys  both  the  mother  and  daughter; 
that  is,  holds  two  benefices,  the  one  whereof  depends 
upon  the  collation  of  the  other. 

Such  a  fpiritual  inceft  renders  both  the  one  and  the 
other  of  thefe  benefices  vacant. 

INCH,  a  well-known  meafure  of  length  ;  being  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  foot,  and  equal  to  three  barley-corns 
in  length. 

Inch  of  Candle,  (fale  by).     See  Candle. 

INCH  (contracted  from  the  Gaelic  innis  "  an  ifland"), 
a  word  prefixed  to  the  names  of  different  places  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

iNcu-Colm  or  Columba,  the  ifle  of  Columba,  an  ifland 
fituated  on  the  Frith  of  Forth  in  Scotland,  and  famous 
for  its  monaftery.     See  Forth. 

This  monaftery  was  founded  about  1123,  by  Alex- 
ander I.  on  the  following  occafion.  In  palling  the  frith 
of  Forth  he  was  overtaken  with  a  violent  ftorm,  which 
drove  him  to  this  ifland,  where  he  met  with  the  moft 
hofpital  reception  from  a  poor  hermit,  then  refiding 
here  in  the  chapel  of  St  Columba,  who  for  the  three 
days  that  the  king  continued  there  tempeft-bound,  en- 
tertained h;m  with  the  milk  of  his  cow,  and  a  few 
fhell-fifh.  His  majefty,  from  the  fenfe  of  the  danger 
he  had  efcaped,  and  in  gratitude  to  the  faint  to  whom 
he  attributed  his  fafety,  vowed  fome  token  ofrefpect; 
and  accordingly  founded  here  a  monaftery  of  Auguf- 
tines,  and  dedicated  it  to  St  Columba.  Allan  de  Mor- 
timer, lord  of  Aberdour,  who  attended  Edward  III.  in 
his  Scotch  expedition,  bellowed  half  of  thofe  lands  on 
the  monks  of  this  ifland,  for  the  privilege  of  a  family  bu- 
rial-place in  their  church.-The  buildings  made  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  piety  of  Alexander  were  veryconfiderable. 
There  are  ftill  to  be  feen  a  large  fquare  tower  belonging 
to  the  church,  the  ruins  of  the  church,  and  of  feveral 
other  buildings.  The  wealth  of  this  place  in  the  time 
of  Edward  III.  proved  fo  ftrong  a  temptation  to  his 
fleet,  then  lying  in  the  Forth,  as  to  fupprefs  all  the 
horror  of  facrilege  and  refpect  to  the  fandtity  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  Englifh  landed,  and  fpared  not  even 
the  furniture  more  immediately  confecrated  to  divine 
worfnip.  But  due  vengeance  overtook  them ;  for  in 
a  ftorm  which  inftantly  followed,  many  of  them  pe- 
rifhed  ;  thofe  who  efcaped,  ftruck  with  the  juftice  of 
the  judgment,  vowed  to  make  ample  recompence  to 
the  injured  faint.  The  tempeft  ceafed  ;  and  they  made 
the  promifed  atonement. — The  Danifh  monument,  fi- 
gured by  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  lies  on  the  fouth-eaft  fide 
of  the  building  on  a  rifing  ground.     It  is  of  a  rigid 
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form,  and  the  furface   ornamented  with  fcale-like  fl-       Inch 
gures.     At  each  end  is  the  reprefentation  of  a  human         II 
head.  Incident. 

INCH-Kelth,  a  fmall  ifland  fituated  in  the  fame  frith,  </~""^ 

midway  between  the  poit  of  Leith  and  Kinghorn  on 
the  oppofite  fhore.     See  Forth. 

This  ifland  is  faid  to  derive  its  name  from  the  gal- 
lant Keith  who  fo  greatly  fignalized  himfelf  by  his 
valour  in  10 to,  in  the  battle  of  Barry,  in  Angus,  a- 
gainft  the  Danes ;  after  which  he  received  in  reward 
the  barony  of  Keith,  in  Lothian,  and  this  little  ifle. 
In  1549  the  Englifli  fleet,  fent  by  Edward  VI.  to 
aflift  the  lords  of  the  congregation  againft  the  queen- 
dowager,  landed,  and  began  to  fortify  this  ifland,  of 
the  importance  of  which  they  grew  fenfible  after 
their  neglect  of  fecuring  the  port  of  Leith,  fo  lately 
in  their  power.  They  left  here  five  companies  to 
cover  the  workmen  under  the  command  of  Cotterel ; 
but  their  operations  were  foon  interrupted  by  M.  Def- 
fe,  general  of  the  French  auxiliaries,  who  took  the 
place,  after  a  gallant  defence  on  the  part  of  the  Eng- 
lifh. The  Scots  kept  poffeffion  for  fome  years ;  but 
at  laft  the  fortifications  were  deftroyed  by  act  of  par- 
liament, to  prevent  it  from  being  of  any  ufe  to  the 
former.  The  French  gave  it  the  name  of  L'i/le  des 
chevaux,  from  its  property  of  foon  fattening  horfes. 
— In  1497,  by  order  of  council,  all  venereal  patients 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  were  tranfported 
there,  ne  quid  detrimenti  refpublica  caperet. 

lNCH-Ga'"vie,  a  fmall  ifland,  alfo  lying  in  the  frith 
of  Forth.     See  Forth. 

INCHANTMENT.     See  Witchcraft. 

INCHOATIVE,  a  term  fignifying  the  beginning 
of  a  thing  or  action  ;  the  fame  with  what  is  otherwife 
called  inceptive. 

Inchoative  verbs,  denote,  according  to  Prifcian  and 
other  grammarians,  verbs  that  are  charactifed  by  the 
termination  fco  or  fcor,  added  to  their  primitives  :  as 
augefco  from  augeo,  calefco  from  caleo,  dulcefco  from  dulcuy 
irafcor  from  ira,  &c. 

INCIDENCE,  denotes  tire  direction  in  which  one 
body  ftrikes  on  another.    See  Optics  and  Mechanics. 

Angle  of  Incidence.     See  Angle. 

INCIDENT,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  an  event, 
or  a  particular  circumftance  of  fome  event. 

Incident,  in  law,  is  a  thing  appertaining  to,  or 
following  another,  that  is  more  worthy  or  principal. 
A  court-baron  is  infeparably  incident  to  a  manor ;  and 
a  court  of  pie  powders  to  a  fair. 

Incident  diligence,  in  Scots  law,  a  warrant  granted 
by  a  lord  ordinary  in  the  court  of  fefiion,  for  citing 
witnefles  for  proving  any  point,  or  for  production  of 
any  writing  neceffary  for  preparing  the  caufe  for  a 
final  determination,  or  before  it  goes  to  a  general 
proof. 

Incident,  in  a  poem,  is  an  epifode,  or  particular 
action,  joined  to  the  principal  action,  or  depending 
on  it. 

A  good  comedy  is  to  be  full  of  agreeable  incidents, 
which  divert  the  fpectators,  and  form  the  intrigue. 
The  poet  ought  always  to  make  choice  of  fuch  inci- 
dents as  are  fufceptible  of  ornament  fuitable  to  the 
nature  of  his  poem.  The  variety  of  incidents  well  con- 
ducted makes  the  beauty  of  an  heroic  poem,  which 
ought  always  to  take  in  a  certain  number  of  incidents 

ta 
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Incinera-   to  fufpend  the  cataflrophe,  that  would  otherwife  break 
u  on       out  too  foon. 

INCINERATION,    (derived   from   in,    and   cinis, 
"  afhes,")  in  Chemiftry,  the   reduction   of  vegetables 
,  into  allies,  by  burning  them  gently. 

INCISIVE,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever  cuts 
or  divides :  thus,  the  foreteeth  are  called  denies  incifivi, 
or  cutters  ;  and  medicines  of  an  attenuating  nature, 
incidents,  or  incifive  medicines. 

INCLE,  a  kind  of  tape  made  of  linen  yarn. 

INCLINATION,  is  a  word  frequently  ufed  by 
mathematicians,,  and  fignifies  the  mutual  approach, 
tendency,  or  leaning  of  two  lines  or  two  planes  to- 
wards each  other,  fo  as  to  make  an  angle. 

INCLINATION  in  a  moral  fenle.     See  Appetite. 

INCLINED  Plane,  in  mechanics,  one  that  makes 
an  oblique  angle  with  the  horizon.     See  Mechanics. 

INCOGNITO,  or  incog,  is  applied  to  a  perfon 
who  is  in  any  place  where  he  would  not  be  known: 
but  it  is  mm-e  particularly  applied  to  princes,  or  great 
men,  who  eater  towns,  or  walk  the  ftreets,  without 
their  ordinary  train  or  the  ufual  marks  of  their  diitinc- 
tion  and  quality. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE  cloth.  See  Asbestos. 
On  this  Cronftedt  obferves,  that  the  natural  ftore  of 
the  afbefti  is  in  proportion  to  their  economical  ufe, 
both  being  very  inconfiderable.  "  It  is  an  old  tradi- 
tion (fays  he),  that  in  former  ages  they  made  clothes 
of  the  fibrous  afbefti,  which  is  faid  to  be  compofed  hj£> 
the  word  byjfus  ;  but  it  is  not  very  probable,  fince  if  ore 
may  conclude  from  fome  trifles  now  made  of  it,  as 
bags,  ribbons,  and  other  things,  fuch  a  drefs  could 
neither  have  an  agreeable  appearance,  nor  be  of  any 
conveniency  or  advantage.  It  is  more  probable  that  the 
Scythians  dreffed  their  dead  bodies,  which  were  to  be 
burned,  in  a  cloth  manufactured  of  this  ftone  ;  and  this 
perhaps  has  occafioned  the  above  fable."  M.  Magellan 
confirms  this  opinion  of  Cronftedt's,  and  informs  us 
that  fome  of  the  Romans  alfo  inclofed  dead  bodies  in 
cloth  of  this  kind.  In  the  year  1756  or  1757  he  tells 
us,  that  he  faw  a  large  piece  of  afbeftos  cloth  found  in 
a  ftone  tomb,  with  the  afhes  of  a  Roman,  as  appeared 
by  the  epitaph.  It  was  kept,  with  the  tomb  alfo,  if 
our  author  remembers  rightly,  in  the  right-hand  wing 
of  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome.  The  under-librarian, 
in  order  to  fhow  that  it  was  incombuftible,  lighted  a 
candle,  and  let  fome  drops  of  wax  fall  on  the  cloth, 
which  he  fet  on  fire  with  a  candle  in  his  prefence  with- 
out any  detriment  to  the  cloth.  Its  texture  was  coarfe, 
but  much  fofter  than  he  could  have  expected. 

INCOMSUSTIBLE,  fbmething  that  cannot  be 
burnt  or  confirmed  by  fire.     See  Asbestos. 

INCOMMENSURABLE,  a  term  in  geometry, 
ufed  where  two  lines,  when  compared  to  each  other, 
have  no  common  meafure,  how  fmall  foever,  that  will 
exadtly  meafure  them  both.  And  in  general,  two 
quantities  are  faid  to  be  incommenfurable,  when  no  third 
quantity  can  be  found  that  is  an  aliquot  part  of  both. 

Incommensurable  Numbers,  are  fuch  as  have  no  com- 
mon divifor  that  will  divide  them  both  equally. 

INCOMPATIBLE,  that  which  cannot  fubfift  with 
another  without  deftroying  it :  thus  cold  and  heat  are 
incompatible  in  the  fame  fubjecl,  the  ftrongeft  over- 
coming and  expelling  the  weakeft. 

INCONTINENCE,  inordinacy   of  the  fexual  ap- 


petite ;  luft.     It  is  the  oppofite  of  chaftity.     SeeCHAS-    Incontl- 
tity  and  Continence.  nence 

Incontinence,  in  the  eye  of  law,  is  of  divers  kinds  ;         II 
as  in  cafes  of  bigamy,  rapes,  fodomy,  or  buggery,  get-  Incum°ent, 
ting  baftards  ;  all  which  are  punilhed  by  ftatute.   See  25 
Hen.  VIII.  cap.  6.  18  Eli/,  cap.  7.  1   Jac.  I.  cap.  11. 
Incontinency   of  prieits  is  puniihable  by  the  ordinary, 
by  imprifonment,  &c.     1   Hen.  VII.  cap.  4. 

Incontinence,  in  medicine,  fignifies  an  inability 
in  any  of  the  organs  to  retain  what  fhould  not  be  dis- 
charged without  the  concurrence  of  the  will.  But  in- 
continence is  moft  frequently  ufed  with  regard  to  an 
involuntary  discharge  of  urine  otherwife  called  diabetes 
See  Medicine-vW;x. 

INCORPORATION,  in  pharmacy,  is  much  the 
fame  as  importation,  being  a  reduction  of  dry  fubftan- 
ces  to  the  confiftence  of  a  pafte,  by  the  admixture  of 
fome  fluid :  thus  pills,  boles,  troches,  and  plafters, 
are  made  by  incorporation.  Another  incorporation  is 
when  things  of  different  confiftencies  are  by  digeftion 
reduced  to  one  common  confiftence. 

Incorporation    or    Body-Corporate.     See    Corpora  . 

TION. 

INCORPOREAL,  Spiritual;  a  thing,  orfubftance, 
which  has  no  body.  Thus  the  foul  of  man  is  incor- 
poreal, and  may  fubfift  independent  of  the  body.  See 
Metaphysics. 

INCORRUPTIBLE,  that  which  cannot  be  cor- 
rupted.  Thus  Spiritual  fubftances,  as  angels,  human 
fouls,  &c.  and  thus  alfo  glaf's,  gold,  mercury,  &c.  may 
be  called  incorruptible. 

INCORRUPTIBLES,  Incorruptibiles,  the  name 
of  a  feci:  which  Sprang  out  of  the  Eutychians.— 
Their  diftinguifhing  tenet  was,  that  the  body  of  Jefus 
Chrift  was  incorruptible  ;  by  which  they  meant,  that 
after  and  from  the  time  wherein  he  was  formed  in  the 
womb  of  his  holy  mother,  he  was  not  fufceptible  of 
any  change  or  alteration  ;  not  even  of  any  natural  and 
innocent  paffions,  as  of  hunger,  thirft,  Sec.  fo  that  he 
eat  without  any  occafion,  before  his  death,  as  well  as 
after  his  reSurrection.  And  hence  it  was  that  they 
took  their  name. 

INCRASSATING,  in  pharmacy,  &c.  the  ren- 
dering of  fluids  thicker  by  the  mixture  of  other  fub- 
ftances lefs  fluid,  or  by  the  evaporation  of  the  thinner 
parts. 

INCUBATION,  the  action  of  a  hen,  or  other 
fowl,  brooding  on  her  eggs.     See  Hatching. 

INCUBUS,  Night-Mare,  a  difeafe  confifting  in 
an  oppveffion  of  the  breaft,  fo  very  violent,  that  the 
patient  cannot  fpeak  or  even  breathe.  The  word  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  incubarc,  to  "  lie  down"  on 
any  thing  and  prefs  it :  the  Greeks  call  it  cfiuhms 
q.  d.  faitator,  "  leaper,"  or  one  that  rufheth  on  a 
perfon. 

In  this  difeaSe  the  Senfes  are  not  quite  loft,  but 
drowned  and  aftonifhed,  as  is  the  underftanding  and 
imagination  ;  So  that  the  patient  Seems  to  think  Some 
huge  weight  thrown  on  him,  ready  to  ftrangle  him. 
Children  are  very  liable  to  this  diftemper  ;  So  are  fat 
people,  and  men  of  much  ftudy  and  application  of 
mind ;  by  reafon  the  ftomach  in  all  theie  finds  fome  dif- 
ficulty in  digeftion. 

INCUMBENT,  a  clerk  or  minifter  who  is  refidant 
on  his  benefice  ;  he  is  called  incumbent)  becaufe  he  does, 
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or  at  leaPt  ought  to,  bend  his  whole  ftudy  to  discharge 
the  cure  of  his  church. 

INCURVATION  of  the  Rays  of  Light,  their 
bending  out  of  a  rectilinear  ftraight  courfe,  occasioned 
by  refraction.     See  Optics. 

INCUS,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  of  the  internal  ear, 
fomevhat  refembling  one  of  the  anterior  dentes  mo- 
lares.     See  Anatomy,  n°  141. 

INDEFEASIBLE,  a  term  in  law  for  what  can- 
not be  defeated  or  made  void  ;  as  an  indefeafible  eftate 
of  inheritance,  &c. 

Indkvfmible  Right  to  the  Throne.  See  Heredi- 
r.ikr  Right. 

INDEFINITE, .  that  which  has  no  certain  bounds, 
or  to  which  the  human  mind  cannot  affix  any. 

Indefinite,  in  grammar,  is  underftood  of  nouns, 
pronouns,  verbs,  participles,  articles,  &c.  which  are 
left  in  an  uncertain  indeterminate  fenfe,  and  not  fixed 
to  any  particular  time,  thing,  or  other  circumftance. 

INDELIBLE,  fomething  that  cannot  be  cancelled 
or  effaced. 

INDEMNITY,  in  law,  the  faving  harmlefs ;  or  a 
writing  to  fecure  one  from  all  damage  and  danger  that 
may  enfue  from  any  aft. 

INDENTED,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  outline  of 
an  ordinary  is  notched  like  the  teeth  of  a  faw. 

INDENTURE,  in  Latv,  a  writing  which  com- 
prifes  fome  contraft  between  two  at  leaft  ;  being  in- 
dented at  top,  anfwerable  to  another  part  which  has 
the  fame  contents.     See  Deed. 

INDEPENDENTS,  a  feft  of  Proteftants  fo  called 
from  their  maintaining  that  each  congregation  of  Chrif- 
tians,  which  meets  in  one  houfe  for  public  worfhip,  is 
a  complete  church,  has  fufficient  power  to  aft  and  per- 
form every  thing  relating  to  religious  government 
within  itfelf,  and  is  in  no  refpeft  fubjeft  or  accountable 
to  other  churches. 

The  Independents,  like  every  other  Chriftian  feft, 
derive  their  own  origin  from  the  practice  of  the  a- 
poftles  in  planting  the  firft  churches  ;  but  they  were 
unknown  in  modern  times  till  they  arofe  in  England 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  hierarchy  efta- 
blifhed  by  that  princefs  in  the  churches  of  her  domi- 
nions, the  veftments  worn  by  the  clergy  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  divine  worfhip,  the  book  of  common  prayer, 
and  above  all  the  fign  of  the  crofs  ufed  in  the  admini- 
ftration  of  baptifm,  were  very  offenfive  to  many  of  her 
fubjefts,  who  during  the  perfecutions  of  the  former 
reign,  had  taken  refuge  among  the  Proteftants  of 
Germany  and  Geneva.  Thofe  men  thought  that  the 
church  of  England  refembled,  in  too  many  particulars, 
the  antichriftian  church  of  Rome ;  and  they  called 
perpetually  for  a  more  thorough  reformation  and  a 
purer  worfhip.  From  this  circumftance  they  were  ftig- 
matized  by  their  adverfaries  with  the  general  name  of 
Puritans,  as  the  followers  of  Novatian  (  a  )  had  been  in 
Vol.  IX. 


the  ancient  church,  Elizabeth  was  not  difpofed  to  Indepen- 
coniply  with  their  demands  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  fay  v  dents-  a 
what  might  have  been  the  iffue  of  the  conteft,  had  the 
Puritans  been  united  among  themfelves  in  fentiments, 
views,  and  meafures.  But  the  cafe  was  quite  other- 
wife.  That  large  body,  compofed  of  perfons  of  dif- 
ferent ranks,  characters,  opinions,  and  intentions,  and 
unanimous  in  nothing  but  in  their  antipathy  to  the 
forms  of  doftrine  and  difcipline  that  were  eftablifhed 
by  law,  was  all  of  a  fudden  divided  into  a  variety  of 
fefts.  Of  |hefe  the  moil  famous  was  that  which  was 
formed  about  the  year  1581  by  Robert  Broivn,  a  man 
infinuating  in  his  manners,  but  unfteady  and  inconfift- 
ent  in  his  views  and  notions  of  men  and  things.  See 
Brown. 

This  innovator  differed  not  in  point  of  doftrine  either 
from  the  church  of  England  or  from  the  reft  of  the  Puri- 
tans ;  but  he  had  formed  notions  then  new  and  Angular, 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  church  and  the  rules  of  ec- 
clefiaftical  government.  He  was  for  dividing  the  whole 
body  of  the  faithful  into  feparate  focieties  or  congre- 
gations ;  and  maintained,  that  fuch  a  number  of  per- 
fons as  could  be  contained  in  an  ordinary  place  of 
worfhip  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a  church,  and  enjoy 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  are  competent  to  an 
ecclefiaftical  community.  Thefe  fmall  focieties  he 
pronounced  independent,  jure  divino,  and  entirely  exempt 
from  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  bifhops,  in  whofe  hands 
the  court  had  placed  the  reins  of  fpiritual  government ; 
and  alfo  from  that  of  prefbyteries  and  fynods,  which 
the  Puritans  regarded  as  the  fupreme  vifible  fources  of 
ecclefiaftical  authority.  He  alfo  maintained,  that  the 
power  of  governing  each  congregation  refided  in  the 
people ;  and  that  each  member  had  an  equal  fhare  in 
this  government,  and  an  equal  right  to  order  matters 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  fociety.  Hence  all  points 
both  of  doftrine  and  difcipline  were  fubmitted  to  the 
difcuffion  of  the  whole  congregation  :  and  whatever 
was  fupported  by  a  majority  of  voices  paffed  into  a 
law.  It  was  the  congregation  alfo  that  elected  certain 
of  the  brethren  to  the  office  of  paftors,  to  perform  the 
duty  of  public  inftruftion,  and  the  feveral  branches  of 
divine  worfhip ;  referving  however  to  themfelves  the 
power  of  difmiffing  thefe  minifters,  and  reducing  them 
to  the  condition  of  private  members,  whenever  they 
fhould  think  fuch  change  conducive  to  the  fpiritual  ad- 
vantage of  the  community.  It  is  likewife  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  right  of  the  paftors  to  preach  was  by 
no  means  of  an  exclufive  nature,  or  peculiar  to  them 
alone ;  fince  any  member  that  thought  proper  to  ex- 
hort or  inftruft  the  brethren,  was  abundantly  indulged 
in  the  liberty  of  prophefying  to  the  whole  affembly. 
Accordingly,  when  the  ordinary  teacher  or  paftor  had 
finifhed  his  difcourfe,  all  the  other  brethren  were  per- 
mitted to  communicate  in  public  their  fentiments  and 
illuftrations  upon  any  ufeful  or  edifying  fubjeft. 

Y  The 


(a)  The  followers  of  Novatian  were  called  Puritans,  becaufe  they  would  not  communicate  with  the  Catho- 
lic church,  under  pretence  that  her  communion  was  polluted  by  admitting  thofe  to  the  facred  myfteries  who 
through  infirmity  had  ficrificed  to  idols  in  times  of  perfecution.  Theie  unhappy  men  were  not  received  by 
the  church  till  after  a  long  courfe  of  penance.  The  Novatians  would  not  receive  them  at  all,  however  long 
their  penance,  or  however  fmcere  their  forrow,  for  their  fin.  In  other  refpefts,  the  ancient  Puritans  were,  like 
the  Englifh,  orthodox  in  the  faith,  and  of  irreproachable  morals. 
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The  zeal  with  which  Brown  and  his  aflbciates 
maintained  and  propagated  thefe  notions  was  in  a  high 
degree  intemperate  and  extravagant.  He  affirmed, 
that  all  communion  was  to  be  broken  off  with  thofe 
religious  iccieties  that  were  founded  upon  a  different 
plan  from  his  ;  and  treated,  more  efpecially  the  church 
of  England,  as  a  fpurious  church,  whofe  mini fters  were 
unlawfully  ordained,  whofc  difcipline  was  popifh  and 
antichriftian,  and  whofe  facraments  and  inftitutions 
were  deftitute  of  all  efficacy  and  virtue.  The  feet  of 
this  hot-headed  innovator,  not  being  able  to  endure 
the  fevere  treatment  which  their  own  violence  had 
brought  upon  them  from  an  adminiftration  that  was 
not  diftinguifhed  by  its  mildnefs  and  indulgence,  re- 
tared  into  the  Netherlands,  and  founded  churches  at 
Middlebourg  in  Zealand,  and  at  Amfterdam  and  Ley- 
den  in  the  province  of  Holland ;  but  their  eftablifh- 
mcnts  were  neither  folid  nor  lafting.  Their  founder 
returned  into  England ;  and  having  renounced  his 
principles  of  feparation,  took  orders  in  the  eftablifhed 
church,  and  obtained  a  benefice.  The  Puritan  exiles, 
whom  he  thus  abandoned,  difagreed  among  themfelves, 
were  fplit  into  parties,  and  their  affairs  declined  from 
day  to  day.  This  engaged  the  wifer  part  of  them  to 
mitigate  the  feverity  of  their  founder's  plan,  and  to 
foften  the  rigour  of  his  uncharitable  decifions. 

The  perfon  who  had  the  chief  merit  of  bringing 
about  this  reformation  was  one  of  their  paftors  called 
John  Robin/on,  a  man  who  had  much  of  the  folemn 
piety  of  the  times,  and  no  inconfiderable  portion  of 
learning.  This  well-meaning  reformer,  perceiving  the 
defects  that  reigned  in  the  difcipline  of  Brown,  and  in 
the  fpirit  and  temper  of  his  followers,  employed  his 
zeal  and  diligence  in  correcting  them,  and  in  new- 
modelling  the  fociety  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  it 
lefs  odious  to  its  adverfaries,  and  lefs  liable  to  the  juft 
cenfure  of  thofe  true  Chriftians,  who  look  upon  cha- 
rity as  the  end  of  the  commandments.  Hitherto  the 
feci  had  been  called  Broivni/ls ;  but  Robinfon  having, 
in  his  Apology,  affirmed,  Catum  quemlibet  particularcm 
£ffe  totam,  integrant,  et  perfeSarn  eccle/iam  ex  Juts  partibus 
con/lantern  immediate  et  independenter  (quoad  alias  ec- 
clejias)  fub  ipjo  Chrijlo, — the  feci:  was  henceforth  called 
Independents,  of  which  the  apologift  was  confidered  as 
the  founder. 

The  Independents  were  much  more  commendable 
than  the  Brownifts.  They  furpaffed  them  both  in  the 
moderation  of  their  fentiments  and  in  the  order  of 
their  difcipline.  They  did  not,  like  Brown,  pour  forth 
bitter  and  uncharitable  invectives  againft  the  churches 
which  were  governed  by  rules  entirely  different  from 
theirs,  nor  pronounce  them  on  that  account  unworthy 
of  the  Chriftian  name.  On  the  contrary,  though  they 
confidered  their  own  form  of  ecclefiaftical  government 
as  of  divine  inftitution,  and  as  originally  introduced  by 
the  authority  of  the  apoftles,  nay  by  the  apoftles  them- 
felves, they  had  yet  candour  and  charity  enough  to 
acknowledge,  that  true  religion  and  folid  piety  might 
flourifh  in  thofe  communities  which  were  under  the 
jurifdiction  of  bifhops  or  the  government  of  fynods 
and  prefbyteries.  »This  is  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  Ro- 
binfon himfelf,  who  exprefles  his  own  private  fenti- 
ments and  thofe  of  his  community  in  the  following 
xlcar  and  precife  words  :  "  Profitenmr  coram  Deo  et 


hominibus,  adeo  nobis  convenire  cum  ecclefiis  refor- 
matis  Belgicis  in  re  religionis,  ut  omnibus  et  fingulis 
earundem  ecclefiarum  fidei  articulis,  prout  habentur 
in  harmonia  confeffionum  fidei,  parati  fimus  fubfer  bere. 
Ecclefu.s  reformatas  pro  veris  et  genuinis  habemus, 
cum  iifdem  in  facris  Dei  communionem  profitemur,  et, 
quantum  in  nobis  eft,  colimus."  They  were  alfo  much 
more  attentive  than  the  Brownifts,  in  keeping  on  foot 
a  regular  miniftry  in  their  communities  ;  for  while  the 
latter  allowed  promifcuoufly  all  ranks  and  orders  of 
men  to  teach  in  public,  the  Independents  had,  and 
ftill  have,  a  certain  number  of  minifters,  chofen  re- 
flectively by  the  congregations  where  they  are  fixed  ; 
nor  is  any  perfon  among  them  permitted  to  fpeak  in, 
public,  before  he  has  fubmitted  to  a  proper  examina- 
tion of  his  capacity  and  talents,  and  been  approved  of 
by  the  heads  of  the  congregation. 

This  religious  fociety  ftill  fubfifts,  and  has  produced 
divines  as  eminent  for  learning,  piety,  and  virtue,  as 
any  church  in  Chriftendom.  It  is  now  diftinguifhed 
from  the  other  Proteftant  communities  chiefly  by  the 
two  following  circumftances. 

i.  The  independents  reject  the  ufe  of  all  creeds  and 
confeffions  drawn  up  by  fallible  men,  requiring  of  their 
teachers  no  other  teft  of  orthodoxy  than  a  declaration 
of  their  belief  in  the  gofpel  of  Jefus,  and  their  adhe- 
rence to  the  Scriptures  as  the  fole  ftandard  of  faith 
and  practice. 

2.  They  attribute  no  virtue  whatever  to  the  rite  of 
ordination  upon  which  fome  other  churches  lay  fo 
much  ftrefs ;  for  the  Independents  declare,  that  the 
qualifications  which  conftitute  a  regular  minifter  of  the 
New  Teftament,  are,  a  firm  belief  in  the  gofpel,  a 
principle  of  fincere  and  unaffected  piety,  a  competent 
ftock  of  knowledge,  a  capacity  for  leading  devotion 
and  communicating  inftruction,  a  ferious  inclination  to 
engage  in  the  important  employment  of  promoting  the 
everlafting  falvation  of  mankind,  and  ordinarily  an  in- 
vitation to  the  paftoral  office  from  fome  particular  fo- 
ciety of  Chriftians.  Where  thefe  things  concur,  they 
confider  a  perfon  as  fitted  and  authorifed  for  the  dis- 
charge of  every  duty  which  belongs  to  the  minifterial 
function ;  and  they  believe  that  the  impofition  of  the 
hands  of  bifhops  or  prefoyters  would  convey  to  him  no 
powers  or  prerogatives  of  which  he  was  not  before 
pofteffed. 

When  the  reformers  feparated  from  the  church  of 
Rome,  they  drew  up  public  confeffions  of  faith  or  ar- 
ticles of  religion,  to  which  they  demanded  fubfeription 
from  their  refpective  followers.  Their  purpofe  in  this 
was  to  guard  againft  dangerous  herefies,  to  afcertain 
the  meaning  of  Scripture  language,  and,  we  doubt  not, 
to  promote  the  unity  of  the  fpirit  in  the  bond  of 
peace.  Thefe  were  laudable  ends  ;  but  of  the  means 
chofen  for  attaining  them,  the  late  Dr  Taylor  of  Nor- 
wich, the  glory  of  the  Independent  churches,  and 
whofe  learning  would  have  done  honour  to  any  church, 
expreffes  his  opinion  in  the  following  indignant  lan- 
guage :  "  How  much  foever  the  Chriftian  world  va- 
lueth  thefe  creeds  and  confeffions,  I  confefs,  for  my 
own  part,  that  I  have  no  opinion  of  them.  But  we 
are  told  that  they  were  generally  diawn  up  by  the 
ableft  divines.  But  what  evidence  is  there  of  this  ? 
are  divines  in  vogue  and  power  commonly  the  mo^. 
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IwJ«p«i-  knowing  and  upright  ?    But  granting  that  the  refor- 
dents.     mcrs  were  in  thofe  days  the  ableft  divines  ;  the  able  ft 

~"~v  divines  educated  in  Popifh  fchools,  notwithftanding 
any  pretended  learning,  might  comparatively  be  very 
weak  and  defective  in  fcripture-knowledge,  which  was 
a  thing  in  a  manner  new  to  them.  In  times  of  great 
ignorance  they  might  be  men  of  eminence  ;  and  yet 
far  fhort  of  being  qualified  to  draw  up  and  decide  the 
true  and  precife  rules  of  faith  for  all  Chriftians.  Yea, 
their  very  attempting  to  draw  up,  decide,  and  eftablifh, 
fuch  rules  of  faith,  is  an  inconteftible  evidence  of  their 
furprifmg  ignorance  and  weaknefs.  How  could  they 
be  able  divines,  when  they  impofed  upon  the  confciences 
of  Chriftians  their  own  decifions  concerning  gofpel- 
faith  and  doctrine  ?  Was  not  this  in  fact  to  teach  and 
conftrain  Chriftians  to  depart  from  the  moil  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  their  religion,  fubjeclion  and  allegiance  to 
Chrift,  the  only  teacher  and  lawgiver  ?  But  if  they  were 
able  men,  were  they  infallible  i  No  :  they  publickly  af- 
firmed their  own  fallibility  ;  and  yet  they  acted  as  if 
they  had  been  infallible,  and  could  not  be  miftaken  in 
prescribing  faith  and  doctrine. 

"  But  even  if  they  were  infallible,  who  gave  them 
commiffion  to  do  what  the  Spirit  of  God  had  done  al- 
ready ?  Could  the  firft  reformers  hope  to  deliver  the 
truths  of  religion  more  fully  and  more  clearly  than  the 
Spirit  of  God  ?  Had  they  found  out  more  apt  expref- 
fions  than  had  occurred  to  the  Holy  Spirit  ?  The  Son 
of  God  '  fpake  not  of  himfelf ;  but  as  the  Father  faid 
unto  him,  fo  he  fpake'  (John  xii.  50.).  *  The  Spirit 
of  truth  fpake  not  of  himfelf ;  but  whatfoever  he  heard, 
that  he  fpake'  (John  xvi.  13.)  'The  things  of  God 
the  apoftles  fpake,  not  in  the  words  which  man's  wif- 
dom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghoft  teacheth' 
(1  Cor.  ii.  13.).  If  the  Chriftian  revelation  was  thus 
handed  down  to  us  from  the  Fountain  of  Light  with 
fo  much  care  and  exactnefs,  both  as  to  matter  and 
words,  by  the  Son  of  God,  by  the  Spirit,  and  by  the 
apojlles,  who  were  the  ancient  doctors  and  bifhops  ?  or 
who  were  the  firft  reformers  ?  or  who  were  any  fynods 
or  affemblies  of  divines  that  they  dared  to  model  Chri- 
ftian faith  into  their  own  invented  forms,  and  impofe 
it  upon  the  minds  of  men  in  their  own  devifed  terms 
and  expreffions  ? 

"  Hath  Chrift  given  authority  to  all  his  minifters, 
to  the  end  of  the  world,  to  new-mould  his  doctrines  by 
the  rules  of  human  learning,  whenever  they  think  fit  ? 
or  hath  he  delegated  his  power  to  any  p  articular  per- 
fons  ?  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  His  doctrines 
are  not  of  fuch  a  ductile  nature  ;  but  ftand  fixed,  both 
as  to  matter  and  words,  in  the  Scripture.  And  it  is 
at  any  man's  peril  who  pretends  to  put  them,  as  they 
are  rules  of  faith,  into  any  new  drefs  or  fliape.  I  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  firft  reformers,  and  all  coun- 
cils, fynods,  and  affemblies,  who  have  met  together  to 
collect,  determine,  and  decide,  to  prefcribe  and  impofe 
matters  pertaining  to  Chriftian  faith,  have  acted  with- 
out any  warrant  from  Chrift,  and  therefore  have  in- 
vaded the  prerogative  of  him  who  is  the  fole  Prophet 
and  Lawgiver  to  the  church.  Peace  and  unity,  I  know 
is  the  preteaded  good  defign  of  thofe  creeds  and  con- 
feffions.  But  as  God  never  fanctified  them  for  thofe 
ends,  fo  all  the  wcrld  knows  they  have  produced  the 
contrary  effects  ;  difcord,  divifion,  and  the  fpillin 
whole  feas  of  Chriftian  blood,  for  1400  years  together 
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Such  fentiments  as  thefe  are  now  maintained  by 
Chriftians  of  various  denominations  5  but  they  were 
firft  avowed  by  the  Independents,  to  whom  therefore 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  bringing  them  to  light  pro- 
perly belongs.  Our  readers  will  think  differently  of 
them  according  to  their  preconceived  opinions  ;  but 
it  is  not  our  province  either  to  confirm  or  to  confute 
them.  They  rife  almoft  neceffarily  out  of  the  inde- 
pendent fcheme  of  congregational  churches  ;  and  we 
could  not  fupprefs  them  without  deviating  from  our 
fixed  refolution  of  doing  juftice  to  all  religious  parties, 
as  well  thofe  from  whom  we  differ  as  thofe  with  whom 
we  agree.  It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  rafhly  con- 
cluded, that  the  Independents  of  the  prefent  age, 
merely  becaufe  they  reject  the  ufe  of  all  creeds  of  hu- 
man compofition,  doubt  or  difbelieve  the  doctrnies 
deemed  orthodox  in  other  churches.  Their  predecef- 
fors  in  the  laft  century  were  thought  to  be  more  rigid 
Calvinifts  than  the  Prefbyterians  themfelves  ;  as  many 
of  thofe  may  likewife  be,  who  in  the  prefent  century 
admit  not  the  confeffions  and  formulas  of  the  Calviniftic 
churches.  They  acknowledge  as  divine  truth  every 
doctrine  contained  in  the  Scriptures  ;  but  they  think 
that  Scripture-doctrines  are  moft  properly  expreffed  in 
fcripture  language  ;  and  the  fame  fpirit  of  religious 
liberty,  which  makes  them  reject  the  authority  of  bi- 
fhops and  fynods  in  matter  of  difcipline,  makes  them 
reject  the  fame  authority  in  matters  of  faith.  In  ei- 
ther cafe,  to  call  any  man  or  body  of  men  their  mafters, 
would,  in  their  opinion,  be  a  violation  of  the  divine 
law,  iince  "  one  is  their  mafter,  even  Chrift,  and  they 
all  are  brethren." 

Infupport  of  theirfchemeof  congregational  churches, 
they  obferve,  that  the  word  ixx-xmna,  which  we  tranflate 
church,  is  always  ufed  in  Scripture  to  fignify  either  a 
Jingle  congregation,  or  the  place  where  a  fingle  congrega- 
tion meets.  Thus  that  unlawful  affembly  at  Ephefus, 
brought  together  againft  Paul  by  the  craftsmen,  is 
called  ixx.\»Ti*,  a  church  (Acts  xix.  32,  39,  41.).  The 
word,  however,  is  generally  applied  to  a  more  facred 
ufe  ;  but  ftill  it  fignifies  either  the  body  affembling,  or 
the  place  in  which  it  affembles.  The  whole  body  of 
the  difciples  at  Corinth  is  called  the  church,  and  fpoken 
of  as  coming  together  into  one  place  {1  Cor.  xiv.  23.) 
The  place  into  which  they  came  together  we  find  like- 
wife  called  a  church  ;  "  when  ye  come  together  in  the 
church, — when  ye  come  together  into  one  place"  ( 1  Cor. 
xi.  18.  20.).  Wherever  there  were  more  congrega- 
tions than  one,  there  were  likewife  more  churches  than 
one  :  Thus,  "  Let  your  women  keep  filence  in  the 
churches,  sv  t-o.it  i*K\»Ti*it;  (  1  Cor.  xi.  18.).  The  whole 
nation  of  Ifrael  is  indeed  called  a  church,  but  it  was  no 
more  than  a  fingle  congregation  ;  for  it  had  but  one 
place  of  public  worfhip,  viz.  firft  the  tabernacle,  and 
afterward*  the  temple.  The  Catholic  church  of  Chrift, 
his  holy  nation  and  kingdom,  is  likewife  a  fingle  con- 
gregation having  one  place  of  worfhip,  viz.  heaven, 
where  all  the  members  affemble  by  faith  and  hold  com- 
munion ;  and  in  which,  when  they  fhall  all  be  fully 
gathered  together,  they  will  in  fact  be  one  glorious  al- 
fembly.  We  find  it  called  "  the  general  affembly  and 
church  of  the  firft-born,  whofe  names  are  written  in 
heaven." 

Befides  thefe,  the  Independent  can  find  no  other  de 
fcription  of  a  church  in  the  New  Teftament ;  not  a- 
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Indepen-   trace  of  a  diocefe  or  prefbytery  confifting  of  feveral 
dents;      congregations    all  fubject    to  one   jurifdiction.       The 
number  of  difciples  in  Jerufalem  was   certainly  great 
before  they  were  difperfed  by  the  perfecution  in  which 
Paul  bore  fo  active  a  part ;  yet  they  are  never  men- 
tioned as  forming  diftinct  affemblics,  but  as  one  affem- 
bly  meeting  with  its  elders  in  one  place  ;  fometimes  in 
the  temple,  fometimes  in  Solomon's  porch,  and  fome- 
t:mes    in  an  upper  room.     After  the  difperfion,  the 
difciples  who  fled  from  Jerufalem,  as  they  could  no 
longer  aifemble  in  one  place,  are  never  called  a  church 
by  themfelves,  or  one  church,  but  the  churches  of  Judea, 
Samaria,    and   Galilee,    (Acts   ix.  31.    Gal.    1.    22.) 
Whence  the  Independent  concludes,  that  in  Jerufalem 
the  words  church  and  congregation  were  of  the  fame  im- 
port ;  and  if  fuch  was  the  cafe  there,  where  the  gofpel 
was  iii  ft  preached,  he  thinks  we  may  reafonably  expect 
to  find   it  fo  in  other  places.     Thus  when  Paul  on  his 
journey  cabs  the  elders  of  the  church  of  Ephefus   to 
Miletus,  he  fpeaks  to  them  as  the  joint  overfeers  of  a 
iingle  congregation  :  "  Take  heed  to  yourfelves,  and 
to  all  the  flock,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghoft  hath  made 
you  overfeers."   (Acts  xx.   28.)     Had  the  church  at 
Ephefus   confuted  of  different  congregations    united 
under  fuch  a  jurifdiction  as  that  of  a  modern  prefby- 
tery,  it  would  have  been  natural  to. fay,  "Take  heed 
to  yourfelves,  and  to  the  flocks  over  which  the  Holy 
Ghoft  hath  made  you  overfeers  :"  but  this  is  a  way  of 
ipeaking  of   which  the  independent   finds  not  an  in- 
ftance  in  the  whole  New  Teftament.     The  facred  wri- 
ters, when  fpeaking  of  all  the  Chriftians  in  a  nation 
or  province,  never  call  them  the  church  of  fuch  a  nation 
or   province,  but  the  churches  of  Galatia   (Gal.  i.   2.), 
the  churches  of  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  viii.  1.),  the  churches 
of  Alia  (1   Ccr.  xvi.  10.)      On  the  other  hand,  when 
fpeaking  of  the  difciples  in  a  city  or  town,  who  might 
.  ordinarily  aifemble  in  one  place,  they  uniformly  call 
them  a  church  ;    faying,    the  church  of  Antioch,  the 
church  at  Corinth,  the  church  of  Ephefus,    and  the 
§         like. 
Fn  each  In  each  of   thefe  churches  or  congregations  there 

congrega-    were  elders  or prejbyters  and  deacons  ;  and  in  every  church 
ticn  more  there  feems  to  have  been  more  than  one  elder,  in  fome 
than  one      a  „reat  manYj    who  all  «  laboured  in  word  and   doc- 
preftyt'er,   «™e."     Thus  we  read  (Acts  xiv.  23.)    of  Paul  and 
whofeoffice  Barnabas  ordaining  elders  in  every  church  ;  and  (Acts 
is  to  teach    xx.  1 7.)  of  a  company  of  elders  in  the  church  of  Epl  e- 
as  well  as    fUSj  wi10  were  exhorted  to   "  feed  the   flock,  and  to 
govern.       t?ke  ]ieecj  to  themfelves  and  to  all  the  flock  over  which 
the  Holy  Ghoft  had  made  them  overfeers  :"  but  of  fuch 
elders  as  are  to  be  found  in  modern  prefbyterian  church- 
es, who  neither  teach,  nor  are  apt  to  teach,  the  Indepen- 
dent finds  no  veftige  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  in  the  ear- 
lieft  uninfpircd  writers  of  the  Chriftian  church.     The 
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rule  or  government  of  this  prefbytery  or  elderfliip  in  a    Indepen- 
church  is  not   their  own  but  Chrift's.     They  are  not     ^ent5". 
lords  over  God's  heritage,  nor  can  they  pretend  to  more 
power  over  the  difciples  than  the  apo files  had.      But 
when  the  adminiftration  of  the  apoftles  in  the  church 
of  Jerufalem,  and  other  churches  where  they  acted  as 
elders,  is  inquired  into  by  an  Independent,  it  does  not 
appear  to  him  that  they  did  any  thing  of  common 
concern    to  the  church,    without  the  confent  of  the 
multitude  ;  nay,  it  feems  they  thought  it  neceffary  to 
judge  and  determine  in  difcipline  in  prefence  of  the 
whole  church  (Acts  vi.  1 — 6.  xv.  22.  1  Cor.  v.  3,  4,  5.) 
Excommunication  and  abfolution  were  in  the  power  of  Excommu- 
the  church  at  Corinth,  and  not  of  the  elders  as   diftin-  nication 
guifhed  from  the  congregation  ( 1  Cor.  v.  2  Cor.  ii. )  and  abfolu- 
The  apoftle  indeed  fpeaks  of   delivering    fome    unto  tlon  in  thc 
Satan  (1  Tim.  i.  20.),  but  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  ^.°TcCOn . 
he  did  it  by  himfelf,  and  not  after  the  manner  pointed  at  gre<ration. 
1  Cor.  v.  4,  5  ;  even  as  it  does  not  appear,  from  his  fay- 
ing, in  one  epiftle,  that  the  gift  was  given  unto  Timothy 
by  the  putting  on  of  his  hands,  that  this  was  not  done 
in  the  prefoyhry  of  a  church,  as  in  the  other  epiftle 
we  find  it  actually  was.     The   trying   and  judging  of 
falfe  apoftles  was  a  matter  of  the  firft  importance  :  but 
it  was  done  by  the  elders  with  the  flock  at  Ephefus 
(Rev.  ii.  2.  Acts  xx.  28,);  and  that  whole  flock  did 
in  the  days  of  Ignatius  all  partake  of  the  Lord's  fup- 
per,  and  pray  together  in  one  (b)  place.     Even  the 
power  of  binding  and  loofing,  or  the  power  of  the  keys, 
as  it  has  been  called,  was  by  our  Saviour  conferred  not 
upon  a   particular  order   of   difciples,    but  upon   the 
church  ;  "  If  thy   brother  (hall    trefpafs   againft   thee, 
go  and  tell  him  his  fault  between  thee  and  him  alone  : 
if  he  fhall  hear  thee,  thou  haft  gained  thy  brother.    But 
if  he  will  not  hear  thee,  then  take  with  thee  one  or  two 
more,  that  in  the  mouth  of  one  or  two  witnefles  every 
word  may  be  eftablifhed.     And  if  he  fhall  neglect  to 
hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church  :   but  if  he  neglect 
to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen 
man  and  a  publican.     Verily  I  fay  unto  you,  what- 
foevcr  ye  fliall  bind  en  earth,    fhall  be  bound,"  &c. 
(St  Mat.  xviii.  15,  16,   17,   18.).     It  is  not  faid,  if  he 
ihall  neo-lect  to  hear  the  one  or  two,  tell  it  to  the  el- 
ders  of  the  church ;  far  lefs  can  it  be   meant  that  the 
offended  perfon  fhould  tell  the  caufe  of  his  offence  to 
all  the  difciples  in  a  prefbytery  or  diocefe  confiiling  of 
many  congregations  :  but  he  is  required  to  tell  it  to 
that    particular  church  or    congregation    to  which    they         10 
both  belong  ;  and  the  fentence  of  that  affembly,  pro-  Of  which, 
nounced  by  its  elders,  is  in  a  very  folemn  manner  de- tne  ^en" 
clared  to  be  final,  from  which  there  lies  no  appeal  to  tcn.ce  1S 
any  jurifdiction  on  earth.  '  tl 

With  refpect  to  the  confiitutmg  of  elders  in  any  church  what  Con- 
or   congregation,  the  Independent  reafons   in  the  fol-  ilitutes  cl- 

lowing  ders  in  * 


church. 


(b)  The  evidence  upon  which  this  is  faid  by  Mr  Glas  (for  the  whole  of  this  reafoning  is  extracted  from  his 
works),  is  probably  the  following  paifage  in  the  epiftle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Epheiians  :  E;  >«ji  »os  k*  iNvrtpvo 
TTfocriv^n,  &c.  "  For  if  the  prayer  cf  one  or  two  be  of  fuch  force  as  we  are  told,  how  much  more  prevalent 
muft  that  be  which,  is  made  by  the  bifhop  and  the  whole  church  ?  He  then  that  does  not  come  together  into 
the  fame  place  with  it,  is  proud,  and  hath  condemned  himfelf ;  for  it  is  written,  God  refifteth  the  proud.  Let 
us  not  therefore  refift  the  bifhop,  that  Ave  may  be  the  fervants  of  God."  The  fentence,  as  it  thus  ftands  by 
itfelf,  certainly  countenances  Mr  Glas's  fcheme ;  but  the  reader  who  thinks  any  regard  due  to  the  teftimoay  cf 
Ignatius,  will  do  well  to  perufe  the  whole  epiftle  as  publifhed  by  VoSLujs. 
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lowing  manner  :  The  officers  of  Chrift's  appointment 
are  either  ordinary  and  permanent  in  the  church,  or 
they  were  extraordinary  and  peculiar  to  the  planting  of 
CIniftianity.  The  extraordinary  -were  thofe  who  were 
employed  in  laying  the  plan  of  the  gofpel  churches, 
and  in  publifhing  the  New  Teftament  revelation.  Such 
were  the  apoftles,  the  chofen  witneffes  of  our  Saviour's 
re-furrection ;  fuch  were  the  prophets  infpired  by  the 
Holy  Ghoft  for  explaining  infallibly  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment by  the  things  written  in  the  New  ;  and  fuch  were 
the    evangelifts,  the  apoftles  minifters.  Thefe  can  be 


the  defcription  of  the  perfons  who  fhould  be  elders  of  Indepen- 
the  church  ;  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  whether  by  dents- 
biihops  or  prefbyters,  is  of  no  more  importance  in  the 
million  of  a  minifter  of  Chrift,  than  the  waving  of 
one's  hand  in  the  air,  or  the  putting  of  it  into  his  bo- 
fom  ;  for  now  when  the  power  of  miracles  has  ceafed, 
it  is  obvious  that  fuch  a  rite,  by  whomfoever  perform- 
ed, can  convey  no  powers,  whether  ordinary  or  extra- 
ordinary. Indeed  it  appears  to  have  been  fometimes 
ufed  even  in  the  apoftolic  age  without  any  fuch  inten- 
tion.    When  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  feparated  to  the 


fucceeded  by  none  in  that  which  was  peculiar  to  them,  particular  employment  of  going  out  to  the  Gentiles, 
becaufe  their  work  was  completed  by  themfelves.  But  the  prophets  and  teachers  at  Antioch  "  prayed  and 
they  are  fucceeded  in  all  that  was  not  peculiar  to  them  laid  their  hands  on  them  :"  But  did  this  ceremony  con- 
by  elders  and  deacons,  the  only  two  ordinary  and  per-  fer  upon  the  two  apoftles'  any  new  power  or  authority 
manent  orders  of  minifters  in  the  church.  We  have  to  aft  as  minifters  of  Chrift  ?  Did  the  impofition  of 
already  feen,  that  it  belongs  to  the  office  of  the  elder  hands  make  thofe  mining  lights  of  the  gofpel  one  whit 


to  feed  the  flock  of  Chrift ;  and  the  only  queftion  to 
be  fettled  is,  how  men  arc  ordinarily  called  to  that 
office  ?  for  about  the  office  of  the  deacon  there  is  little 
or  no  diipute.  No  man  now  can  pretend  to  be  fo 
called  of  God  to  the  miniftry  of  the  word  as  the  a- 
poftles  and  other  infpired  elders  were,  whom  he  chofe 
to  be  the  publifhers  of  his  revealed  truth,  and  to  whofe 
million  he  bore  witnefs  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
But  what  the  apoftles  were  to  thofe    who  had  the  di- 


better  qualified  than  they  were  before  to  convert  and 
baptize  the  nations,  to  feed  the  flock  of  God,  to  teach, 
rebuke,  or  exhort,  with  all  long  fuffiering  and  doctrine  ? 
It  cannot  be  pretended.  Paul  and  Barnabas  had  un- 
doubtedly received  the  Holy  Ghoft  before  they  came 
to  Antioch ;  and  as  they  were  apoftles,  they  were  of 
courfe  authorifed  to  difcharge  all  the  functions  of  the 
inferior  and  ordinary  minifters  of  the  gofpel.  In  a 
word,  whoever  in  his  life  and  converfation  is  conform- 
vine  oracles  from  their  mouths,  that  their  writings  are    able  to  the  character  which  the  infpired  writers  give  of 

a  bifhop    or    elder,    and  is  likewife    qualified  by  his 


to  us  :  and  therefore  as  no  man  can  lawfully  pretend  a 
call  from  God  to  make  any  addition  to  thofe  writings, 
fo  neither  can  any  man  pretend  to  be  lawfully  called  to 
the  miniftry  of  the  word  already  written  but  in  the 
manner  which  that  word  directs.  Now  there  is  no- 
thing of  which  the  New  Teftament  fpeaks  more  clear- 
ly than  of  the  charoflcrs  of  thofe  who  fhould  exercife 
the  office  of  elders  in  the  church,  and  of  the  actual  ex 
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"  mightinefs  in  the  fcripture"  to  difcharg-e  the  duties 
of  that  office,  is  fully  authorifed  to  adminifter  the  fa-  And  even 
craments  of  baptifm  and  the  Lord's  fuppcr,  to  teach,  againft  the 
exhort,  and  rebuke,  with  all  long  fuffering  and  doc-  necefllty  °* 
trine,  and  has  all  the  call  and  million  which  the  Lord  a  ?,opu  ar 
now  gives  to  any  man  ;  whilft  he,  who  wants  the  quali- 
fications mentioned,  has  not  God's  call,  whatever  he 


ercife  of  that  office.  The  former  are  graphically  drawn    may  have;  nor  any  authority  to  preach  the  gofpel  of 


in  the  epiftles  of  Timothy  and  Titus  ;  and  the  latter  is 
minutely  described  in  Paul's  difcourfe  to  the  Ephefian 
ciders,  in  Peter's  exhortation  to  elders,  and  our  Lord's 
commiffion  to  thofe  minifters,  with  whom  he  promifed 
to  be  always  prefent  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world. 


Chrift,  or  to  difpenfe  the  ordinances  of  his  religion. 

From  this  view  of  the  Independent  principles,  which 
is  faithfully  taken  from  their  own  Avriters,  it  appears, 
that,  according  to  them,  even  the  election  of  a  congre- 
gation  confers  upon  th»  man  whom  they  may  choofe 


ra 

Arguments 
ajjainlt  the 
tfficacy  of 
every  kind 
of  minifte- 
rial  ordina- 
tion. 


It  is  not  competent  for  any  man  or  body  of  men  to  add    for  their  paftor  no  new  pcAvers,  but  only  creates  a  new 

relation  between  him  and  a  particular  flock,  giving 
him  an  excluiive  right,  either  by  himfelf  or  in  con- 
junction with  other  paftors  conftituted  in  the  fame 
manner,  to  exercife  among  them  that  authority  which 
he  derives  immediately  from  Chrift,  and  which  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  is  pofTeffed  by  every  fincere  Chri- 


to,  or  diminifh  from,  the  defcription  of  a  gofpel-mi- 
nifter  given  in  thefe  places,  fo  as  to  infift  upon  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  any  qualification  which  is  not  there  mention- 
ed, or  to  difpenfe  with  any  qualification  as  needlefs 
which  is  there  required.  Neither  has  Jefus  Chrift, 
the  only  legiflator  to  the  church,  given  to  any  mini- 
fters or  people  any  power  or  right  whatfoever  to  call, 
fend,  elect,  or  ordain,  to  that  office  any  perfen  who  is 
not  qualified  according  to  the  defcription  given  in  his 
law  ;  nor  has  he  given  any  power  or  right  to  reject  the 
leaft  of  them  who  are  fo  qualified,  and  who  defire  the 
office  of  a  bifhop  or  elder.  Let  a  man  have  hands'laid 
upon  him  by  fuch  as  could  prove  an  uninterrupted  de- 
feent  by  impofition  of  hands  from  the  apoftles  ;  let  him 
be  fet  apart  to  that  office  by  a  company  of  minifters 
themfelves,  the  moft  conformable  to  the  fcripture  cha- 
racter, and  let  him  be  chofen  by  the  moft  holy  people 
on  eari.li ;  yet  if  he  anfwer  net  the  New  Teftament 
defcription  of  a  minifter,  be  is  net  called  of  God  to 
that  office,  and  is  no  minifter  cf  Chrift,  but  is  indeed 
running  unfent.  No  form  of  ordination  can  pretend 
to  fuch  a  clear  foundation  in  the  New  Teftament  as 


ftian  according  to   his  gifts  and  abilities.     Were  the 
tn 


minifters  of  the  gofpel  conftituted  in  any  ether  way 
than  this  ;  by  impofition  of  hands,  for  inftance,  in  fuc- 
ceffionfrom  the  apoftles  ;  the  cafe  of  Chrifiians  would, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Independents,  be  extremely  hard, 
and  the  ways  cf  God  fcarcely  equal.  We  are  ftr-icll'y 
commanded  not  to  fqrfake  the  aifembling  of  ourfelves 
together,  but  to  cont'nue  ftedfaft  in  the  apoftles  doc- 

,  and 


md  in  the  breaking  ofbr 


trine  and  fellowfhip, 

in  prayer  :   "  but  can  any  man   (afks  ore  of  their 


vocates)  bring  himfelf  to  believe,  that  what  he  is  cc 
manded  to  do  in  point  of  gratitude,  v.h 


un- 
it is  made  his 
own  peribnal  act,  an  act  expreiuve  of  certain  dutiful 
and  pious  affections,  can  poffibly  be  reftricted  to  the  in- 
termediate offices  or  inftrumentality  of  others,  v.  ho  act 
bv  powers  which  he  can  neither  give  nor  take  awa\  ? 

To 
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In<letcrmi-  To  fuppofe  a  thing  neceflary  to  my  happinefs,  which 
nate       is  not  in  my  own  power,  or  wholly  depends  upon  the 
.  J         good  pleafure  of  another,  over  whom  I  have  no  au- 
«  thority,  and  concerning  whofe  intentions  and  difpofi- 

tions  I  can  have  no  fecurity,  is  to  fuppofe  a  conftitu- 
tion  the  moft  foolifh  and  ill-natured,  utterly  inconfiftent 
with  our  ideas  of  a  wife  and  good  Agent."  Such  are 
fome  of  the  principal  arguments  by  which  the  Inde- 
pendents maintain  the  divine  right  of  congregational 
churches,  and  the  inefficacy  of  minifterial  ordination  to 
conftitute  a  minifter  of  Chrift.  We  mean  not  to  re- 
mark upon  them,  as  the  reader  will  find  different  con- 
ftitutions  of  the  church  pleaded  for  under  the  words 
Presbyterians  and  Episcopacy,  to  which  we  refer 
him  for  farther  fatisfaction.  We  lhall  only  obferve  at 
prefent,  what  it  would  be  affectation  to  pafs  unnoticed, 
that  the  mode  of  reafoning  adopted  by  the  laft  quoted 
advocate  for  the  Independents,  if  pufned  as  far  as  it 
will  go,  neceffarily  leads  to  confequences  which  will  not 
readily  be  admitted  by  a  Chriftian  of  any  denomination, 
or  indeed  by  a  ferious  and  confident  Theift. 

INDETERMINATE,  in  general,  an  appellation 
given  to  whatever  is  not  certain,  fixed,  and  limited  ;  in 
which  fenfe  it  is  the  fame  with  indefinite. 

INDEX,  in  anatomy,  denotes  the  fore-finger.  It 
is  thus  called  from  indico,  I  point  or  direcl ;  becaufe 
that  finger  is  generally  fo  ufed :  whence  alfo  the  ex- 
tenfor  indicis  is  called  indicator. 

INDEX,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  fhows  to  what 
power  any  quantity  is  involved,  and  is  otherwife  call- 
ed its  exponent.     See  Algebra,  p.  412. 

L\'df.x  of  a  Book,  is  that  part  annexed  to  a  book, 
referring  to  the  particular  matters  or  palfages  therein 
contained. 

Index  of  a  Globe,  is  a  little  ftyle  fitted  on  to  the 
north  pole,  and  turning  round  with  it,  pointing  to  cer- 
tain divifions  in  the  hour-circle.  It  is  fometimes  alfo 
called  gnomon.     See  Globe. 

Expurgatory  Index,  a  catalogue  of  prohibited  books 
in  the  church  of  Rome. 

The  firft  catalogues  of  this'  kind  were  made  by  the 
inquifitovs  ;  and  thefe  were  afterwards  approved  of  by 
the  council  of  Trent,  after  fome  alteration  was  made 
in  them  by  way  of  retrenchment  or  addition.  Thus 
an  index  of  heretical  books  being  formed,  it  was  con- 
firmed by  a  bull  of  Clement  VIII.  in  1595,  and  print- 
ed with  feveral  introductory  rules ;  by  the  fourth  of 
which,  the  ufe  of  the  fcriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
is  forbidden  to  all  perfons  without  a  particular  licence  ; 
and  by  the  tenth  rule  it  is  ordained,  that  no  book  ihall 
be  printed  at  Rome  without  the  approbation  of  the 
Pope's  vicar,  or  fome  perfon  delegated  by  the  Pope  ; 
nor  in  any  other  places,  unlefs  allowed  by  the  bifhop 
of  the  diocefe,  or  fome  perfon  deputed  by  him,  or  by 
the  inquifitor  of  heretical  pravity. 

The  Trent  Index  being  thus  publifhed,  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  ordered  another  to  be  printed  at  Antwerp, 
in  157 J,  with  confidcrable  enlargements.  Another 
index  was  publifhed  in  Spain  in  1584;  a  copy  of  which 


was  fnatched  out  of  the  fire  when  the  Englifh  plunder-     India, 
ed  Cadiz.     Afterwards  there  were  feveral  expurgatory         Kr~~m 
indexes  printed  at  Rome  and  Naples,  and  particularly 
in  Spain. 

INDIA.  See  Hindostan. — By  the  name  of  India 
the  ancients  underftood  only  the  weflern  peninfula,  on 
this  fide  the  Ganges,  and  die  peninfula  beyond  it,  ha- 
ving little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  countries  which  lie 
farther  to  the  eaftward ;  though  by  the  moderns  all 
thofe  vaft  tracts  from  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  Perfian 
empire  to  the  iflands  of  Japan,  are  confounded  under 
the  general  name  of  Eajl  Indies.  Even  the  ancients, 
though  originally  they  were  acquainted  only  with  the 
weftern  parts  of  Hindoftan,  gradually  extended  the, 
name  of  India  over  the  other  countries  they  difcovered 
to  the  eaftward  ;  fo  that  probably  they  would  have  in- 
volved all  the  reft  in  the  fame  general  defignation,  had 
they  been  as  well  acquainted  with  them  as  the  moderns  t 
are.  By  whom  thefe  countries  were  originally  peopled  Conjccturei 
is  a  queftion  which  in  all  probability  will  never  be  refol-  concerning 
ved.  Certain  it  is,  that  fome  works  in  thefe  parts  difco- the  Feo" 
vcr  marks  of  aftoniihing  fkill  and  power  in  the  inhabi-  v'ng  ^~ 
tants,  fuch  as  the  images  in  the  ifland  of  Elephanta  ; 
the  rocking  ftones  of  immenfe  weight,  yet  fo  nicely  ba- 
lanced that  a  man  can  move  them  with  his  hand  ;  the 
obfervatory  at  Benares,  &c.  Thefe  ftupendous  works 
are  by  Mr  Bryant  attributed  to  the  Cufhites  or  Baby- 
lonians, the  firft  diftinct  nation  in  the  world,  and  who 
of  confequence  muft  for  fome  time  have  poffefled  in  a 
manner  the  fovereignty  of  the  whole  earth  ;  and  it 
can  by  no  means  appear  improbable,  that  the  fnbjccls  of 
Nimrod,  the  beginning  of  whofe  kingdom  was  in  Shinar, 
might  extend  themfelves  eaftward,  and  thus  fill  the  fer- 
tile regions  of  the  eaft  with  inhabitants,  without  think- 
ing it  worth  while  for  a  long  time  to  meddle  with  a 
the  lefs  mild  and  rich  countries  to  the  eaftward.  Thus  why  the  ' 
would  be  formed  that  great  and  for  fome  time  iiifu-  Indians  and 
perable  divifion  betwixt  the  inhabitants  of  India  and  Weftern 
other  countries  ;  fo  that  the  weftern  nations  knew  not  natlon» 

even  of  the  exiftence  of  the  Indians  but  by  obfeure  re-  wer..e  ^n. 

1-11,  •  r    ,    ■  .    .      rant  ol  on* 

port ;   while   the  latter,  ignorant  of  their  own  origin,  another. 

invented  a  thoufand  idle  tales  concerning  the  antiquity 
of  their  nation,  which  fome  of.  the  moderns  have  been 
credulous  enough  to  believe  and  record  as  facts. 

The  firft  among  the  weftern  nations  who  diitinguifh- 
ed  themfelves  by  their  application  to  navigation  and 
commerce,    and  who  were  of   confequence    likely  to 
difcover  thefe  diftant  nations,  were  the  Egyptians  and 
Phenicians.       The  former,    however,    foon    loft    their 
inclination  for  naval  affairs,  and  held  all  fea  faring  peo- 
ple  in  deteftation  as  profane  perfons  ;  though  the  ex-  Account  of 
tenfive  conquefts  of  Sefoftris,  if  we  can  believe  them,  the  cxpedi- 
muft  have    in    a    great  meafure  fupplied  this  defect,  tion  of  Se- 
Without  regard  to  the  prejudice  of  his  people  againft  f°ftf,s  t0  ' 
maritime  affairs,  he  is  faid  to  have  fitted  out  a  fleet  ofIn 
400   fail  in  the  Arabian   Gulph  or   Red  Sea,  which 
conquered  all  the  countries  lying  along  the  Eryihrean 
Sea  (a)  to  India ;  while  the  army  led  by  himfelf  march- 
ed through  Afia,  and  fubdued  all  the  countries  to  the 

Ganges  ; 


(a)  This  muft  not  be  confounded  with  the  Red  Sea,  notwithftanding  the  fimilarity  of  names.  The  ErytLre- 
an  fca  was  that  part  of  the  ocean  which  is  interpofed  betwixt  the  ftraits  of  Babelmandel  and  the  Malabar 
coaft,  now  called  the  Indian  fea  or  ocean. 
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Ganges ;   after  which  he  crofTed  that  river,  and    ad- 
vanced to  the  eaftern  ocean. 

Great  difputes  have  been  carried  on  with  refpect  to 
this  conqueror,  and  the  famous  expedition  juft  now 
related  ;  but  the  learned  Dr  Robertfon,  in  his  Dif- 
quiftiion  concerning  ancient  India,  declares  himfelf  in 
doubt  whether  any  fuch  expedition  ever  was  made,  for 
the  following  reafons.  1.  Few  hiflorical  facts  feem  to 
be  better  eftablifhed  than  that  of  the  averfion  the  E- 
gyptians  entertained  to  feafaring  people  and  naval  af- 
fairs ;  and  the  Doctor  confiders  it  as  impoflible  even 
for  the  mod  powerful  monarch  to  change  in  a  few  years 
a  national  habit  confirmed  by  time  and  fanctified  by 
rel-gion.  The  very  magnitude  of  the  armaments  is  an 
argument  againft  their  exiftence ;  for  belldes  the  400 
fliips  of  war,  he  had  another  fleet  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and  fuch  a  mighty  navy  could  not  have  been  con- 
ftructed  in  any  nation  unaccuftomed  to  maritime  affairs, 
in  a  few  years.  2.  Herodotus  makes  no  mention  of 
the  conquefts  of  India  by  Sefoftris,  though  he  relates 
his  hiftory  at  fome  length.  Our  author  is  of  opinion 
that  the  ftory  was  fabricated  betwixt  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus and  that  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  from  whom  we 
have  the  firft  account  of  this  expedition.  Diodorus 
himfelf  informs  us  that  he  had  it  from  the  Egyptian 
priefts ;  and  givei  it  as  his  opinion,  that  "  many 
things  they  related  flowed  rather  from  a  defire  to  pro- 
mote the  honour  of  their  country  than  from  attention 
to  truth :"  and  he  takes  notice  that  both  the  Egypt- 
dan  piiefts  and  Greek  writers  differ  widely  from  one 
another  in  the  accounts  which  they  give  of  the  actions 
of  Sefoftris.  3.  Though  Diodorus  declares  that  he 
has  {elected  the  moft  probable  parts  of  the  Egyptian 
narrative,  yet  there  are  ftill  fo  many  improbabilities, 
or  rather  impoffibilities,  contained  in  his  relation,  that 
we  cannot  by  any  means  give  credit  to  it.  4.  For  the 
reafon  juft  mentioned,  the  judicious  geographer  Strabo 
rejected  the  account  altogether,  and  ranks  the  exploits 
of  Sefoftris  in  India  with  the  fabulous  ones  of  Bacchus 
and  Hercules. 

But  whatever  may  be  determined  with  regard  to  the 
Egyptians,  it  is  certain  that  the  Tyrians  kept  up  a  con- 
ftant  intercourfe  with  fome  parts  of  India  by  naviga- 
ting the  Arabian  Gulf,  now  the  Red  Sea.  Of  this  na- 
vigation they  became  mafters  by  taking  from  the 
Idumeans  fome  maritime  places  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Red  Sea :  but  as  the  diftance  betwixt  the  neareft  place 
of  that  Sea  and  Tyre  was  ftill  confiderable,  the  land- 
carriage  would  have  been  very  tedious  and  expenfive  ; 
for  which  reafon  it  was  neceffary  to  become  mafters  of 
a  port  on  the  eaftern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  near- 
er to  the  Red  Sea  than  Tyre,  that  fo  the  goods 
might  be  fhipped  from  thence  to  Tyre  itfelf.  With 
this  view  they  took  poffeflion  of  Rhinvelura,  the  neareft 
port  on  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Arabian  Gulf;  and 
to  that  port  all  the  goods  from  India  were  conveyed 
by  a  much  fhorter  and  lefs  expenfive  route  than  over 
land. — This  is  the  firft  authentic  account  of  any  in- 
tercourfe betwixt  India  and  the  weftern  part  of  the 
world ;  and  to  this  we  are  without  doubt  in  a  great 
meafure  to  afcribe  the  vaft  wealth  and  power  for  which 
the  city  of  Tyre  was  anciently  renowned ;  for  in  o- 
ther  refpects  the  whole  territory  of  Phenicia  was  but 
of  little  confequence.  Notwithftanding  the  frequency 
of  thefe  voyages,  however,  the  ancients  are  able  to 


give  little  or  no  account  of  them.  The  moft  particu-  Irdia. 
lar  defcription  we  have  of  the  wealth,  power,  and  '  *~ ~" '" 
commerce  of  ancient  Tyre,  is  in  the  prophefies  of  Eze- 
kiel ;  fo  that  if  the  Tyrians  themfelves  kept  any  jour- 
nals of  their  voyages,  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
entirely  loft  when  the  city  was  deftroyed  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  , 

Though  the  Jews,  under  the  reign  of  David   and  The  Jews 
Solomon,  carried  on  an  extenfive  and  lucrative  com-  did  not  vi- 
merce,  yet  our  author  is  of  opinion  that  they  did  not  fit  India* 
trade  to  any  part  of  India.     There  are  only  two  places 
mentioned  to  which  their  fliips  failed,  viz.  Ophir  and 
Tarfhifh ;    both  of  which  are  now  fuppofed   to  have 
been  fituated  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Africa :  the  anci- 
ent Tarfhifh,  according  to  Mr  Bruce,  was  the  prefent 
Mocha ;  and  Ophir  the  kingdom  of  Sofala,  fo  remark- 
able in  former  times  for  its  mines,  that  it  was  called  by 
Oriental  writers  the  golden  Sofala.*  *  See  Ophir 

Thus  the  Indians  continued  for  a  long  time  unknown  ai 
to  the  weftern  nations,  and  undifturbed  by  them  ;  pro-J 
bably  in  fubjection  to  the  mighty  empire  of  Babylon, 
from  which  the  country  was  originally  peopled,  or  in 
alliance  with  it ;  and  the  pofTeftion  of  this  vaft  region 
will  eafily  account  for  the  immenfe  and  otherwife  al-         - 
moft  incredible  wealth  and  power  of  the  ancient  Baby-  Conquefts 
lonifh  monarchs.     Soon  after  the  deftruction  of  that  of  the  Per- 
monarchy  by  the  Perfians,  however,  we  find  their  mo-  fians  m  Ih" 
narch  Darius  Hyftafpes  undertaking  an  expedition  a- 


fiifi. 


dia. 

f  See  Hin- 


<tan.  nu  a. 


gainft  the  Indians  f .  His  conquefts  were  not  exten-  jn 
five,  as  they  did  not  reach  beyond  the  territory  watered 
by  the  Indus  ;  neverthelefs,  fuch  as  they  were,  the 
acquifition  feems  to  have  been  very  important,  as  the 
revenue  derived  from  the  conquered  territory, according 
to  Herodotus,  was  near  a  third  of  that  of  the  whole 
Perfian  empire.  According  to  his  account,  however, 
we  muft  form  a  much  more  diminutive  opinion  of  the 
riches  of  the  Perfian  monarchs  than  has  commonly  been 
done  ;  fmce  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  the  empire  was 
divided  into  2ofatrapies  or  governments  ;  all  of  which 
yielded  a  revenue  of  14,560  Euboic  talents,  amount- 
ing in  the  whole  to  2,807,4371.  fterling.  The  amount 
of  the  revenue  from  the  conquered  provinces  of  India 
therefore  muft  have  been  confiderably  lhort  of  a  mil- 
lion. Very  little  knowledge  of  the  country  was  dif- 
fufed  by  the  expedition  of  Darius,  or  the  voyage  of 
Scylax  whom  he  employed  to  explore  the  coafts  :  for 
the  Greeks  paid  no  regard  to  the  tranfactions  of  thofe 
whom  they  called  Barbarians  ;  and  as  for  Scylax  him- 
felf, he  told  fo  many  incredible  ftories  in  the  account 
he  gave  of  his  voyage,  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  difbelieved  in  almoft  every  thing,  whether  true  or 
falfe.  8 

The  expedition  of  Alexander  is  fo  fully  taken  notice  Of  Alexao*. 
of  under  the  article  Hindostan,  that  nothing  more  re-  der  th« 
mains  to  be  faid  upon  it  in  tin's  place,  than  that  he  went  Great- 
no  farther  into  the  country  than  the  prefent  territory 
of  the  Panjab,  all  of  which  he  did  not  traverfe.      Its 
fouth  weft  boundary  is  formed  by  a  river  anciently  cal- 
led the   Hyfudrus,    now  the  Setkge.     The  breadth   of 
this  diftrict  from  Ludhana  on  the  Setlege,  to  Attock 
on  the   Indus,  is   computed  to  be  259   geographical 
miles  in  a  ftraight  line  ;  and  Alexander's  march,  com- 
puted in  the  fame  manner,  did  not  exceed  200  ;  ne- 
verthelefs, by  fpreading  of  his  numerous   army  over 
the  country;  and  the  exact  meafurement  and  delinea- 
tion 
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Indiaj  tion  of  all  his  movements  by  men  of  fcience  whom  he 
>*~""~— ■  employed,  a  very  extenfive  knowledge  of  the  weftern 
part  of  India  was  obtained.  It  is,  however,  furpri- 
fing,  that  having  marched  through  fo  many  countries 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  India,  where  the  people  mutt 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  cli- 
mate, the  Macedonian  conqueror  did  not  receive  any 
information  concerning  the  difficulties  he  would  meet 
with  from  the  rains  which  fell  periodically  at  a  certain 
feafon  of  the  year.  It  was  the  extreme  diftrefs  occa- 
sioned by  them  which  made  his  foldiers  finally  refolve 
to  proceed  no  farther  ;  and  no  wonder  indeed  that  they 
did  adopt  this  refolution,  fince  Diodorus  informs  us, 
that  it  had  rained  inceffantly  for  70  days  before  their 
departure.  Thefe  rains,  however,  according  to  the 
teftimony  both  of  ancient  and  modern  writers,  fall 
only  in  the  mountainous  parts,  little  or  none  being  ever 
feen  in  the  plains.  Ariftobulus  informs  us,  that  in 
the  country  through  which  Alexander  marched,  though 
heavy  rains  fell  among  the  mountains,  not  a  fhower 
was  feen  in  the  plains  below.  The  diftrict  is  now  fel- 
dom  vifited  by  Europeans ;  but  major  Rennel  was  in- 
formed by  a  perfon  of  creditj  who  had  refided  in  the 
Panjab,  that  during  great  part  of  the  S.  W,  monfoon, 
or  at  leaft  in  the  months  July,  Auguft,  and  part  of 
September,  which  is  the  rainy  feafon  in  moft  other 
parts  of  India,  very  little  rain  falls  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Indies,  except  very  near  the  fea,  though  the  atmofphere 
is  generally  clouded,  and  very  few  fhowers  fall  through- 
out the  whole  feafon.  Captain  Hamilton  relates,  that 
when  he  viiited  Tatta,  no  rain  had  fallen  there  for  three 
years  before.  We  may  have  fome  idea  of  what  the 
Macedonians  fufFered  by  what  happened  afterwards  to 
Nadir  Shah,  who,  though  poffeffed  of  vaft  wealth  and 
power,  as  well  as  great  experience  in  military  affairs, 
yet  loft  a  great  part  of  his  army  in  crofting  the  moun- 
tains and  rivers  of  the  Panjab,  and  in  battles  with  the 
fi|vage  inhabitants  who  inhabit  the  countries  betwixt 
the  Oxus  and  the  frontiers  of  Perfia.  He  marched 
through  the  fame  countries,  and  nearly  in  the  fame 
direction,  that  Alexander  did. 

By  his  voyage  down  the    river    Indus,  Alexander 
contributed  much  more  to  enlarge  our  geographical 
knowledge  of  India  than  by  all  his  marches  and  con- 
quefts  by  land.     According  to  Major  Rennel,  the  fpace 
01  country  through  which  he  failed  on  the  Indus,  from 
the  Hyphafis  to  the  ocean,  was  not  lefs  than    1000 
miles :  and   as,  during  the  whole  of  that  navigation, 
he  obliged  the  nations  on  both  fides  the  river  to  fub- 
mit  to  him,  we  may  be  very  certain  that  the  country 
on  each  fide  was  explored  to  fome  dittance.     An  ex- 
act account  not  only  of  his  military  operations,  but  of 
every  thing  worthy  of  notice  relating  to  the  countries 
through  which  he  paffed,  was  prefeived  in  the  journals 
or  his  three  officers,  Lagus,  Nearchus,  and  Ariftobu- 
y         liis  ;  and  thefe  journals,  Avian  informs  us,  he  followed 
State  of  In-  in  the  compofition  of  his  hiftory.     From  thefe  authors 
dia  in  the    we  learn,  that  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  weftern 
time  of  A-  part  cf  tjiat  vaft  tract  named  India   was  poffeffed  by 
exan  er.     feven  ycTy  powerful  monarchs.     The  territory  of  king 
Povus,  which  Alexander  firft  conquered,  and  then  re- 
ftored  to  him,   is  faid  to  have  contained  r.o  fewer  than 
2000  towns  ;   and  the  king  of  the  Prafii  had  affembled 
an  army  of  20,000  cavalry,  2000  armed  chariots,  and 
a  great  number  of  elephants,  to  oppofe  the  Macedonian 
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rivers  with  which  the  Panjab  country  abounds,  afford-  *"  ~~ v 
ed  them,  and  ttill  continue  to  afford,  an  intercourfe  from 
one  part  to  another  by  water :  and  as  at  that  time 
thefe  rivers  probably  had  many  fhips  on  them  for  the 
purpofes  of  commerce,  Alexander  might  ealily  collect 
all  the  number  he  is  faid  to  have  had,  viz.  2000 ;  fince 
it  is  reported  that  Semiramis  was  oppofed  by  double  the 
number  on  the  Indus  when  fhe  invaded  India.  When 
Mahmud  Gazni  alfo  invaded  this  country,  a  fleet  was 
collected  upon  the  Indus  to  oppofe  him,  confifting  of 
the  fame  number  of  velfels.  From  the  Ayeen  Akbery, 
alfo,  we  learn  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  India 
ftill  continue  to  carry  on  all  their  communication  with 
each  other  by  water ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cir- 
car  of  Tatta  alone  have  40,000  veffels  of  various  con- 
structions. 10 

Under  the  article  Hindostan  we  have  mentioned  Why  Alex. 
Major  Rennel's  opinion  concerning  the  filence  of  Alex-an(!cr'shlf" 

ander's  hiftorians  about  the  expedition  of  Scylax;  but tomi"  taM 
T-.     t»   1        r  r      ■    ■  1  J  t   no  notice  of 

Dt  Kobertion  accounts  for  it  in  another  manner.     "  It  the  voyage 

is  remarkable  (fays  he),  that  neither  Nearchus,  nor  of  Scylax. 
Ptolemy,  nor  Ariftobulus,  nor  even  Arrian,  once  men- 
tion the  voyage  of  Scylax.  This  could  not  proceed 
from  their  being  unacquainted  with  it,  for  Herodotus 
was  a  favourite  author  in  the  hands  of  every  Greek 
who  had  any  pretenfiens  to  literature.  It  was  proba- 
bly occafioned  by  the  reafens  they  had  to  diftruft  the 
veracity  of  Scylax,  of  which  I  have  already  taken  no- 
tice. Accordingly,  in  a  fpeech  which  Arrian  puts  in 
the  mouth  of  Alexander,  he  afferts,  that,  except  Bac- 
chus, he  was  the  firft  who  had  paffed  the  Indus  ;  which 
implies  that  he  difbelieved  what  is  related  concerning 
Scylax,  and  was  not  acquainted  with  what  Darius 
Hyftafpes  is  faid  to  have  done  in  order  to  fubject  that 
part  of  India  to  the  Perfian  crown.  This  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  Megafthenes,  who  refided  a  considerable 
time  in  India.  He  afferts,  that,  except  Bacchus  and 
Hercules  (to  whofe  fabulous  expeditions  Strabo  is 
aftonifhed  that  he  fhould  have  given  any  credit,)  Alex- 
ander was  the  firft  who  had  invaded  India.  Arrian 
informs  us  that  the  Affaceni,  and  other  people  who  in- 
habited the  country  now  called  Candahar,  had  been 
tributary  firft  to  the  Affyrians  and  then  to  the  Medes 
and  Perfians.  As  all  the  fertile  provinces  on  the 
north-weft  of  the  Indus  were  anciently  reckoned  to 
be  part  of  India,  it  is  probable  that  what  was  levied 
from  them  is  the  fum  mentioned  in  the  tribute  rollt 
from  which  Herodotus  drew  his  account  of  the  annual 
revenue  of  the  Perfian  empire,  and  .that  none  of  the 
provinces  to  the  fouth  of  the  Indus  were  ever  fubject 
to  the  kings  of  Perfia." — The  Doctor  differs  from  Mr 
Rennel  with  refpect  to  the  furprife  which  Alexander 
and  his  army  expreffed  when  they  faw  the  high  tides 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  This  he  thinks  might 
very  naturally  have  been  the  cafe,  notwithstanding  what 
Herodotus  had  written  concerning  the  flux  and  reflux 
obfcrvable  in  the  Red  Sea.  All  that  has  been  men- 
id  by  Herodotus  concerning  this  phenomenon  is, 
that  "  in  the  Red  Sea  there  is  a  regular  ebb  and  flow 
of  the  tide  every  day."  No  wonder  therefore  that 
the  Macedonians  fhould  be  furprifed  and  terrified  at 
the  very  high  tides  which  prefented  themfelves  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  which  the  few  words  of  Herodotus 
abovementioned  had  by  no  means  led  them  to  ex- 
pect, 
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pec*.  In  the  like  manner  the  Romans  were  furprifed 
at  the  tides  in  the  Atlantic,  when  they  had  conquered 
fome  of  the  countries  bordering  upon  that  ocean.  Cse- 
far  defcribes  the  aftonilhment  of  his  foldiers  at  a  fpring 
tide  in  Britain  which  greatly  damaged  his  fleet ;  and 
indeed,  confidering  the  very  little  rile  of  the  tide  in  the 
Mediterranean,  to  which  alone  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  accei's,  we  may  reckon  the  account  given  us  by 
Arrian  highly  probable. 

The  country  on  each  fide  the  Indus  was  found,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander,  to  be  in  no  degree  inferior  in  popula- 
tion to  the  kingdom  ofPorus  already  mentioned.  The 
climate,  foil,  and  productions  of  India,  as  well  as  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  inhabitants,  are  exactly 
defcribed,  and  the  defcriptions  found  to  correfpond  in 
a  furprifmg  manner  with  modern  accounts.  The  fta- 
ted  change  of  feafons,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
monfootis,  the  periodical  rains,  the  fwellings  and  in- 
undations of  tire  rivers,  with  the  appearance  of  the 
country  during  the  time  they  continue,  are  particu- 
larly defcribed.  The  defcriptions  of  the  inhabitants 
are  equally  particular ;  their  living  entirely  upon  vege- 
table food,  their  divifion  into  tribes  or  cafts,  with  ma- 
ny of  the  particularities  related  under  the  article  Hin- 
doo, are  to  be  met  with  in  the  accounts  of  Alexander's 
expedition.  His  military  operations,  however,  ex- 
tended but  a  very  little  way  into  India  properly  fo 
called  ;  no  farther  indeed  than  the  modern  province  of 
.Lahor,  and  the  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
from  Moultan  to  the  fea ;  though,  had  he  lived  to  un- 
dertake anodier  expedition  as  he  intended,  it  is  very 
probable  that  he  would  have  fubdued  a  vaftly  greater 
tract  of  country ;  nor  indeed  could  any  thing  proba- 
bly have  fet  bounds  to  his  conquefts  but  death  or  re- 
volts in  diftant  provinces  of  his  empire.  In  order  to 
fecure  the  obedience  of  thofe  countries  he  fubdued, 
Alexander  found  it  neceffary  to  build  a  number  of  for- 
tified cities  ;  and  the  farther  eaftward  he  extended  his 
conquefts,  the  more  neceffary  did  he  find  this  talk. 
Three  he  built  in  India  itfelf ;  two  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hydafpes,  and  a  third  on  the  Acefines,  both  na- 
vigable rivers,  falling  into  the  Indus  after  they  have 
united  their  ftreams.  By  means  of  thefe  cities  he  in- 
tended not  only  to  keep  the  adjacent  countries  in  awe, 
but  to  promote  a  commercial  intercourfe  betwixt  dif- 
ferent parts  both  by  land  and  water.  With  this  view 
alfo,  on  his  return  to  Sufa,  he  furveyed  in  perfon  the 
courfe  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  caufmg  the  cata- 
racts or  dams  to  be  removed  which  the  Perfian  mo- 
narchs  had  built  to  obftruct  the  navigation  of  thefe 
rivers,  in  conformity  to  a  maxim  of  their  fuperftition, 
that  it  was  unlawful  to  defile  any  of  the  elements,  which 
they  imagined  was  done  by  navigators.  After  the  na- 
vigation was  opened  in  this  manner,  he  propofed  that 
the  valuable  commodities  of  India  ftiould  be  imported 
into  the  other  parts  of  his  dominions  by  means  of  the 
Perfian  Gulf;  while  through  the  Red  Sea  they  were 
conveyed  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  thence  difper- 
fed  all  over  Europe. 

The  death  of  Alexander  having  put  an  end  to  all 
his  great  fchemes,  the  eaftern  part  of  his  dominions 
devolved  firft  on  Pytho  the  fon  of  Agenor,  and  after- 
wards on  Seleucus.  The  latter  was  very  fenfible  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  keeping  India  in 
Vol.  IX. 


fubjection.     With    this    view    he    undertook    an    ex- 
pedition into    that    country,    partly    to  effcabliih    his  v v — ~* 

authority  more  perfectly,  and  partly    to   defend   the  r     I.2  • 
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Macedonian  territories  agamft  banciracottus  king  of0f" 
the  Prafii,  Avho  threatened  to  attack  them.  The  par-  to  India. 
ticulars  of  his  expedition  are  very  little  known;  Jullin 
being  the  only  author  who  mentions  them,  and 
authority  is  but  of  littl-t  weight,  unlcfs  corroborated 
by  the  teftimony  of  other  hiitorians.  Plutarch,  who 
tells  us  that  Seleucus  carried  his  arms  farther  into  In- 
dia than  Alexander,  is  iubjectto  an  imputation  of  the 
fame  kind ;  but  Pliny,  whofe  authority  is  of  conli- 
derably  greater  weight,  corroborates  the  teftimony  of 
Plutarch  in  this  inftance,  tho'  his  words  are  fo  obfeure, 
that  learned  men  differ  in  opinion  concerning  their 
meaning.  Bayer  thinks  they  imply  that  Seleucus 
marched  from  the  Hyphafis,  the  boundary  of  Alexan- 
der's conquefts,  tothe  Hyfudrusjfrom  thenceto Palibcth- 
ra,  and  then  to  the  mouth  ofthe  Ganges  ;  thediftances  of 
the  principal  ftations  being  marked,  and  amounting  in 
all  to  2244  Roman  miles.  Notwithftanding  this  au- 
thority, however,  Dr  Robertfon  thinks  it  very  impro- 
bable that  the  expedition  of  Seleucus  ihould  have  con- 
tinued fo  long,  as  in  that  cafe  "  the  ancients  would 
have  had  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  that  part  ofthe 
country  than  they  feem  ever  to  have  poifeffed." 

The  career  of  Seleucus  in  the   eaft  was  flopped  by 
Antigonus,  who  prepared  to  invade  the  weftern   part 
of  his  dominions.     The  former  was  therefore  obliged 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  Sandracottus,  whom  he  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  quiet  pofTeillon  of  his  territories  : 
but  Dr  Robertfon  is  of  opinion,  that  during  the  life- 
time of  Seleucus,  which  continued  42  years  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,    no  diminution  of  the  Macedo- 
nian territories  took  place.     With  a  view  of  keeping  Conjec- 
up  a  friendly   intercourfe  with  the  Indian   Prince,  Se-  tures  con- 
leucus  fent  Megafthenes,  one  of  Alexander's  officers,  cerning 
to  Palibothra,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Prafii, the  fitua- 
fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.     This  city  is  by  [.'£"  .of  Pa* 
Dr  Robertfon  fuppofed  to  be  the  modern  Allahabad, 
feated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Juruna  and  Ganges,  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  Major  Rennel,  who  fuppofes 
it  to  be  Patna.*     As  Megafthenes  refided  in  this  city  *  See  Hi** 
for  a  confiderable  fpace  of  time,  he  had  an  opportunity  Jofan,  n°  4, 
of  making  many  obfervations  on  the  country  of  India 
in  general ;  and  thefe  obfervations  he  was  induced  af- 
terwards to  publifh.     Unhappily,  however,  he  min°led 
with  his  relations  the  moft  extravagant  fables.     To 
him  may  be  traced  the  ridiculous  accounts  of  men  with 
ears   fo  large  that  they  could  wrap   themfelvcs  up  in 
diem  ;  of  tribes  with  one  eye,  without  mouths  or  nofes, 
&c.  whence   the  extracts  from  his  book  given  by  Ar- 
rian, Diodorus,  and  other  ancient  writers,  can  fcarcely 
be  credited,  unlefs  confirmed  by  other  evidence. 

After  the  embaffy  of  Megafthenes  to  Sandracottus, 
and  that  of  his  fon  Damaichus  to  Allitrochidas,  the 
fucceffor  of  Sandracottus,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  af- 
fairs of  India  with  regard   to  the  Macedonians,  until 
the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  made   a  fhort 
incurfion  into  India  about  197  years  after  the  death  of 
Seleucus.     All  that  we   know  of  this  expedition  is,  E     **  . 
that  the  Syrian  monarch,  after  finiihmg  a  war  he  car-  J ^1^ 
ried  on  againft  the  two  revolted  provinces 'of  Parthia  chusthe 
and  Bactria,  entered  India,  where  he  obliged   Sopha-  Great  int» 
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gafcnus,  king  of  the  country  whidb  he  invaded,  to  pay 
a  fum  of  money,  and  give  him  a  number  of  elephants. 
It  is  probable  that  the  lucccUbrs  of  Seleucus  were  obli- 
ged foon  after  his  death  to  abandon  all  their  Indian  ter- 
ritories. 

After  the  lofs  of  India  by  the  Syrians,  an  intercourfe 
was  kept  up  for  fome  time  e:twixt  it  and  the  Greek 
kingdom  of  Bactria.  This  laft  became  an  independent 
ftate  about  69  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander  ;  and, 
according  to  the  few  hints  we  have  concerning  it 
in  ancient  authors,  carried  on  a  great  traffic  with 
India.  Nay,  the  Bactrian  monarchs  are  faid  to  have 
conquered  more  extcniive  tracts  in  that  region  than 
Alexander  himfelf  had  done.  Six  princes  reigned  o- 
ver  this  new  kingdom  in  fucceflion ;  fome  of  whom, 
elated  with  the  conquefts  they  had  made  and  the  power 
they  had  acquired,  ailumed  the  title  of  Great  King, 
by  which  the  Perfian  monarchs  were  diftinguifhed  in 
their  higheft  fplendor.  Strabo  informs  us,  that  the 
Bactrian  princes  were  deprived  of  their  territories  by 
the  Scythian  Nomades,  who  came  from  the  country 
beyond  the  Iaxartes,  and  were  known  by  the  names  of 
Aiii,  Pafiani,  Tachari,  and  Scarauli.  This  is  confirmed 
by  the  teftimony  of  fome  Chinefe  hiftorians  quoted  by 
M.  de  Guignes.  According  to  them,  about  126  years 
before  the  Chriilian  aera,  a  powerful  horde  of  Tartars, 
pufhed  from  their  native  feats  on  the  confines  of  China, 
and  obliged  to  move  farther  to  the  weft,  paffed  the 
Iaxartes,  and,  pouring  in  upon  Bactria  like  an  irrefifti- 
ble  torrent,  overwhelmed  that  kingdom,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks  after  it  had  lafted  near 
130  years. 

From  this  time  to  the  clofe  of  the  15th  century, 
all  thoughts  of  eitablifhing  any  dominion  in  India  were 
totally  abandoned  by  the  Europeans.  The  only  ob- 
ject now  was  to  promote  a  commercial  intercourfe  with 
that  country ;  and  Egypt  was  the  medium  by  which 
that  intercourfe  was  to  be  promoted.  Ptolemy  the  fon 
of  Lagus,  and  firft  king  of  Egypt,  firft  raifed  the 
power  and  fplendor  of  Alexandria,  which  he  knew 
had  been  built  by  Alexander  with  a  view  to  carry  on 
a  trade  to  India  :  and  in  order  to  make  the  navigation 
more  fecure,  lie  built  the  celebrated  light-houfe  at 
Pharos ;  a  work  fo  magnificent  as  to  be  reckoned  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  His  fon  Ptolemy  Phi- 
ladelphia pioiecuted  the  fame  plan  very  vigoroufly. 
In  his  time  the  Indian  commerce  once  more  began  to 
centre  in  Tyre ;  but  to  remove  it  effectually  from 
thence,  he  formed  a  canal  between  Arlinoe  on  the  Red 
Sea,  not  far  ironi  the  place  where  Suez  now  ftands, 
and  the  Pelufiac  or  eaitern  branch  of  the  Nile.  This 
canal  was  100  cubits  broad  and  30  deep;  fo  that  by 
means  of  it  the  productions  of  India  might  have  been 
conveyed  to  Alexandria  entirely  by  water.  We  know 
not  whether  this  work  was  ever  finifbed,  or  whether  it 
was  found  ufelefs  on  account  of  the  dangerous  naviga- 
tion towards  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea ;  but 
whatever  was  thecaufe,  it  is  certain  thatno  ufewas  made 
of  it,  and  a  new  city  named  Berenice,  fituated  almoft 
under  the  tropic  upon  the  weftern  ihcre  of  the  Red 
Sea,  became  the  flkple  of  Indian  commerce.  From 
thence  the  goods  were  tranfported  by  land  to  Coptos,  a 
city  diftant  only  three  miles  from  the  Nile,  to  which 
it  was  joined  by  a  navigable  canal.  Thus,  however, 
there  was  a  very  tedious  land-carriage  of  no  lefs  than 
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every  where  for  fprings,  and  wherever  theie  were  found, 
he  built  inns  or  caravanferas  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers  ,  and  thus  the  commerce  with  India  was  car- 
ried on  till  Egypt  became  fubject  to  the  Romans.  The 
fhips  during  this  period  fet  fail  from  Berenice,  and 
coafting  along  the  Arabian  ihore  to  the  promontory 
of  Syagrus,  now  Cape  Rafalgate,  held  their  courfe  a- 
long  the  coaft  of  Periia  till  they  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  weftern  branch  of  the  river  Indus.  They  either 
failed  up  this  branch  till  they  came  to  Pattala,  now 
Tatta,  fituated  at  the  upper  part  of  the  Delta,  or 
continued  their  courfe  to  fome  other  emporium  on  the 
weftern  part  of  the  Indian  coaft.  A  more  convenient 
courfe  was  afterwards  found  by  failing  directly  to  Zi- 
zenis,  a  place  concerning  which  there  is  now  fome 
difpute.  Montefquieu  will  have  it  to  be  the  kingdom 
of  Sigertis,  on  the  coaft  adjacent  to  the  Indus,  and  which 
was  conquered  by  the  Bactrian  monarchs  ;  but  Major 
Rennel  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  port  on  the  Malabar 
coaft.  Dr  Robertfon  does  not  pretend  to  decide  this 
difpute ;  but  is  of  opinion,  that  during  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies  very  little  progrefs  was  made  in  the 
difcovery  of  India.  He  contefts  the  opinion  of  Ma- 
jor Rennel,  that  "  under  the  Ptolemies  the  Egypti- 
ans extended  their  navigation  to  the  extreme  point  of 
the  Indian  continent,  and  even  failed  up  the  Ganges 
to  Palibothra,  now  Patna."  In  this  cafe  he  thinks 
that  the  interior  parts  of  India  muft  have  been  much 
better  known  to  the  ancients  than  Ave  have  any  reafon 
to  believe  they  were.  He  owns  indeed  that  Strabo 
mentions  the  failing  up  the  Ganges,  but  then  it  is 
only  curfcrily  and  in  a  Jingle  fentence ;  "  whereas  if 
fuch  a  confiderable  inland  voyage  of  above  400  miles, 
through  a  populous  and  rich  country,  had  been  cuf- 
tomary,  or  even  if  it  had  been  ever  performed  by  the 
Roman,  Greek,  or  Egyptian  traders,  it  muft  have 
merited  a  particular  description,  and  muft  have  been 
mentioned  by  Pliny  and  other  writers,  as  there  was 
nothing  limiiar  to  it  in  the  practice  of  navigation  a- 
mong  the  ancients." — The  extreme  danger  of  navi- 
gating the  Red  Sea  in  ancient  times  (which  even  in 
the  prefent  improved  ftate  of  navigation  is  not  entirely 
got  over)  feems  to  have  been  the  principal  reafon  which 
induced  Ptolemy  to  remove  the  communication  with 
India  from  Arfinoe  to  Berenice,  as  there  were  other 
harbours  on  the  fame  coaft  confiderably  nearer  the  Nile 
than  it.  After  the  ruin  of  Coptos  by  the  emperor 
Dioclefian,  the  Indian  commodities  were  conveyed  from 
the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile  from  Cofieir,  fuppofed  by  Dr 
Robertfon  to  be  the  Philateras  Partus  of  Ptolemy,  to 
Cous,  the  Vicits  Apollin'is,  a  journey  of  four  days. 
Hence  Cous  from  a  fmall  village  became  an  opulent 
city  ;  but  in  procefs  of  time,  the  trade  from  India  re- 
moved from  Cous  to  Kene,  farther  down  the  river.  In 
modern  times  fuch  Indian  goods  as  are  brought  by  the 
Red  Sea  come  from  Gidda  to  Suez,  and  are  carried 
acroi's  the  Ilfhmus  on  camels,  or  brought  by  the  cara- 
vans returning  from  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  17 

It  was  to  this  monopoly  of  Indian   commerce  that  why  tne 
Egypt  owed   its    vaft  wealth    and  power  during  the  Sy  riau  mo- 
time  of  its  Macedonian  monarchs  ;  but  it  appears  fur-  uatchs  did^ 
prifing  that 
narchs  to  riv« 
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India,  in  poffeflion  of  the  Perfian  gulf,  from  whence  they 
"*  might  have  imported  the  Indian  commodities  by  a 
much  fhorter  navigation  than  could  be  done  by  the 
Egyptians.  For  this  neglect  feveral  reafons  are  afllgn- 
ed  by  our  learned  author,  i.  The  Egyptians,  under 
their  Greek  monarchs,  applied  themfelves  to  maritime  af- 
fairs ;  and  were  in  pofleffion  of  fuch  a  powerful  fleet  as 
gave  them  a  decided  fuperiority  at  fea.  2.  No  intercourfe 
by  fea  was  ever  kept  up  betwixt  Perfia  and  India, 
on  account  of  the  averfion  which  the  Perfians  had  to 
maritime  affairs.  All  the  Indian  commodities  were 
then  conveyed  in  the  moft  tedious  and  difficult  manner 
over  land,  and  difperfed  throughout  the  various  pro- 
vinces, partly  by  means  of  navigable  rivers  and  partly 
by  means  of  the  Cafpian  fea.  3.  Many  of  the  ancients, 
by  an  unaccountable  error  in  geography,  imagined  the 
Cafpian  fea  to  be  a  part  of  the  great  northern  ocean  ; 
and  thus  the  kings  of  Syria  might  hope  to  convey  the 
Indian  commodities  to  the  European  countries  without 
attempting  to  navigate  thofe  feas  which  the  Egyptian 
monarchs  deemed  their  own  property.  Seleucus  Nicator, 
the  firft  and  greateft  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  monarchs, 
formed  a  project  of  joining  the  Euxine  and  Cafpian  feas 
by  a  navigable  canal,  which  would  have  effectually 
anfwered  the  purpofe,  but  was  affaflmated  before  he 
could  put  it  in  execution,  and  none  of  his  fucceffors 
had  abilities  to  execute  fuch  an  undertaking.  Alexan- 
der the  Great  had  given  orders,  a  little  before  his 
death,  to  fit  out  a  fquadron  on  the  Cafpian  fea,  in  order 
to  difcover  whether  it  had  any  communication  with 
the  northern  ocean,  the  Euxine  fea,  or  Indian  ocean  ; 
but  Dr  Robertfon  juftly  thinks  it  furprifmg  that  fuch 
errors  concerning  this  fea  fhould  have  exifted  among 
the  ancients,  as  Herodotus  had  long  before  defcribed  it 
properly  in  the  following  words :  "  The  Cafpian  is 
a  fea  by  itfelf,  unconnected  with  any  other.  Its 
length  is  as  much  as  a  veffel  with  oars  can  fail  in  15 
days ;  and  its  greateft  breadth  as  much  as  it  can  fail 
in  eight  days."  Ariftotle  defcribes  it  in  like  manner, 
and  infifts  that  it  ought  to  be  called  a  great  lake,  and 
not  a  fea. 
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ntercourfe  On  the  conqueft  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans  the 
if  the  Ro-  Indian  commodities  continued  as  ufual  to  be  imported 
"j"*Wltl1  t0  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  and  from  thence  to  Rome  ; 
but  befides  this,  the  moft  ancient  communication  be- 
twixt the  eaftern  and  weftern  parts  of  Afia  feems  never 
to  have  been  entirely  given  up.  Syria  and  Paleftine 
arc  feparated  from  Mefopotamia  by  a  defart ;  but  the 
pafTage  through  it  was  much  facilitated  by  its  afford- 
ing a  ftation  which  abounded  in  water.  Hence  the 
poffeflion  of  this  ftation  became  an  object  of  fuch  con- 
fequence,  that  Solomon  built  upon  it  the  city  called  in 
Syria  Tadmor,  and  in  the  Greek  Palmyra.  Both  thefe 
names  are  expreffive  of  its  fituation  in  a  fpot  adorned 
with  palm-trees.  Though  its  fituation  for  trade  may 
to  us  feem  very  unfavourable  (being  60  miles  from  the 
Euphrates,  by  which  alone  it  could  receive  the  Indian 
commodities,  and  203  from  the  neareft  coaft  of  the 
Mediterranean,)  yet  the  value  and  fmall  bulk  of  the 
goods  in  queftion  rendered  the  conveyance  of  them 
by  a  long  carriage  over  land  not  only  practicable  but 
lucrative  and  advantageous.  Hence  the  inhabitants  be- 
came opulent  and  powerful,  and  long  maintained  its  in- 
dependence even  after  the  Syrian  empire  became  fubject 
to  Rome.     After  the   reduction  of  Palmyra  by  the 
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emperor  Aurelian,  however,  it  did  not  any  more  recover  India. 
its  fplendor;  the  trade  gradually  turned  into  other  * 
channels,  and  the  city  was  reduced  to  ruins,  which  Mill 
exift,  and  manifeft  its  former  grandeur.  See  Palmyra. 
The  exceflive  eagernefs  of  the  Romans  for  Afiatic 
luxuries  of  all  kinds  kept  up  an  unceafmg  intercourfe 
with  India  during  the  whole  time  that  the  empire  con- 
tinued in  its  power ;  and  even  after  the  deftruction  of  the 
weftem  part,  it  was  kept  up  betwixt  Conftantinople 
and  thofe  parts  of  India  which  had  been  vifited  former-        19 

ly  by  merchants  from  the  weftern  empire.     Lon£  be-  N^w,ro"te* 
r ■  .  1  ■  •    j     1  1    ,r  ,    S       r  tolndiadif- 

rore  this  period,  however,  a  much  better  method  of  ct)vered  by- 
failing  to  India  had  been  difcovered  by  one  Hippalus  Hippalus. 
the  commander  of  an  Indian  fliip,  who  lived  about  80 
years  after  Egypt  had  been  annexed  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire. This  man  having  obferved  the  periodical  fhifting 
of  the  monfoons,  and  how  fteadily  they  blew  from  the 
eaft  or  weft  during  fome  months  ventured  to  leave  the 
coaft  and,  and  fail  boldly  acrofs  the  Indian  ocean  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulf  to  Mufiris,  a  port  on  the 
Malabar  coaft ;  which  difcovery  was  reckoned  a  mat- 
ter of  fuch  importance,  that  the  name  of  Hippalus  was 
given  to  the  wind  by  which  he  performed  the  voyage. 
Pliny  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Indian  traffic  w~as  noAV  carried  on,  mention- 
ing the  particular  ftages,  and  the  diftances  between 
them,  which  are  as  follow.  From  Alexandria  to 
Juliopolis  was  two  miles  ;  and  there  the  cargo  deftined 
for  India  was  fhipped  on  the  Nile,  and  carried  to  Coptos, 
diftant  303  miles,  the  voyage  being  ufually  performed 
in  twelve  days.  From  Coptos  they  were  conveyed  by 
land  to  Berenice,  diftant  258  miles,  and  halting  at  dif- 
ferent ftations  as  occafion  required.  The  journey  was 
finiftied  on  the  1 2th  day  :  but  by  reafon  of  the  heat 
the  caravan  travelled  only  in  the  night.  The  fhips 
left  Berenice  about  midfummer,  and  in  30  days  reached 
Ocelis,  now  Gella,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  gulf, 
or  Cane  (now  cape  Fartaque)  on  the  coaft  of  Arabia 
Felix ;  from  whence  they  failed  in  40  days  to  Mufiris 
already  mentioned.  Their  homeward  voyage  began 
early  in  the  month  of  December  ;  when  fetting  fail 
with  a  north-eaft  wind,  and  meeting  with  a  fouth  or 
fouth-weft  one  when  they  entered  the  Arabian  gulf, 
the  voyage  was  completed  in  lefs  than  a  year.  With 
regard  to  the  fituation  of  Mufiris,  as  well  as  of  Barace, 
another  Indian  port  to  which  the  ancients  traded, 
Major  Rennel  is  of  opinion,  and  Dr  Robertfon  agrees 
with  him,  that  they  flood  fomewhere  between  Goa  and 
Tellicherry ;  and  that  probably  the  modern  Meerzaw 
or  Merjee  is  the  Mufiris,  and  Barcelore  the  Barace  of 
the  ancients. 

Ptolemy,  who  flourifhed  about  200  years  after  the  Ptolemy'* 
commencement  of  the  Chriftian  sera,  having;  the  ad-  account  of 
vantage  of  fo  many  previous  difcoveries,  gives  a  more  India, 
particular  defcription  of  India  than  what  is  to  be  met 
with  in  any  of  the  ancient  writers  ;    notwithstanding 
which  his  accounts  are  frequently  inconfiftent  not  only 
with  modern  difcoveries,  but  with  thofe  of  more  ancient 
geographers  than  himfelf.     A  moft  capital  error  in  his 
geography  is,  that  he  makes   the  peninfula  of  India 
ftretch  from  the  Sinus  Barygazenus,  or  gulf  of  Cambay, 
from  weft  to  eaft,  inftead  of  extendine,  according-  to 
its  real  direction,  from  north  to   fouth  ;  and  this  error 
muft  appear  the  more  extraordinary,  when  we  confider 
that  Megafthenes  had  publifhed  a  meafurement  of  this 
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india.  peninfula  nearly  confonant  to  truth,  which  had  been 
"—rv  adopted  with  fome  variations  by  Eratofthenes,  Srabo, 
Diodorus  Siculus  and  Pliny.  His  information  con- 
cerning the  fituation  of  places,  however,  was  much 
more  accurate.  With  refpect  to  fome  diilridts  on  the- 
eauern  part  of  the  peninfula,  as  far  as  the  Ganges,  he 
comes  nearer  the  truth  than  in  his  defcription  of  any 
of  the  reft.  Thefe  are  particularly  pointed  out  by 
M.  D  Anville,  who  has  determined  the  modern  names 
of  many  of  Ptolemy's  ftations,  as  Kilkare,  Negapatam, 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Cauveri,  Mafulipatam,  &c.  The 
river  Cauveri  is  the  Chabaris  of  Ptolemy  ;  the  kingdom 
of  Arcot,  Arcati  Regio  ;  and  probably,  fays  Dr  Robert- 
fon,  the  whole  coaft  has  received  its  prefent  name  of 
Coromandel  from  Sor  Mandulam,  or  the  kingdom  of 
Sorae,  which  is  fituated  upon  it.  Ptolemy  had  likewife 
acquired  fo  much  knowledge  concerning  the  river 
Ganges,  that  he  defcribes  fix  of  its  mouths,  though  his 
delineation  of  that  part  of  India  which  lies  beyond  the 
Ganges  is  hardly  lefs  erroneous  than  that  of  the  nearer 
peninfula.  M.  D'  Anville,  however,  has  been  at 
great  pains  to  elucidate  thefe  matters,  and  to  illuftrate 
thofe  parts  of  the  writings  of  Ptolemy  which  appear 
to  be  beft  founded.  According  to  him,  the  golden 
Cherfonefus  of  Ptolemy  is  the  peninfula  of  Malacca  ; 
he  fuppofes  the  gulf  of  Siam  to  be  the  great  bay  of 
Ptolemy  ;  and  the  Sinas  Metropolis  of  the  fame  writer 
he  looks  upon  to  be  Sin-hoa  in  the  weftern  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Cochin-China,  though  Ptolemy  has  erred 
in  its  fituation  no  lefs  than  50  degrees  of  longitude 
and  20  of  latitude.  M.  Goffelin,  however,  differs 
from  his  countryman  M.  D'Anville,  in  a  late  work 
entitled  "  The  Geography  of  the  Greeks  analyfed  ; 
or  the  fyftems  of  Eratofthenes,  Strabo,  and  Ptolemy, 
compared  with  each  other,  and  with  the  knowledge 
which  the  moderns  have  acquired."  In  the  opinion 
.  of  M.  Goffelin,  the  Magnum  Promontorium  of  Ptole- 
my is  not  Cape  Romania  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of 
the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  as  M.  D'  Anville  fuppofes, 
but  the  point  Bragu,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ava. 
The  great  bay  of  Ptolemy  he  fuppofes  not  to  be  the 
gulf  of  Siam,  but  of  Martaban.  He  endeavours  to 
prove  that  the  pofition  of  Cattipnara,  as  laid  down  by 
Ptolemy,  correfponds  with  that  of  Mergui,  a  fea-port 
on  the  weft  of  Siam  ;  and  that  Tbina,  or  Shia  Metro  oils, 
is  not  Sin-hoa,  but  Tana-ferim,  a  city  on  the  fame  river 
witli  Mergui ;  and  he  contends,  that  the  Ibbadii  infula 
of  Ptolemy  is  not  Sumatra,  as  D'  Anville  would  have  it, 
but  one  of  the  fmall  ifles  which  lie  in  a  clufter  off  this 
coaft.  M.  Goffelin  is  of  opinion  that  the  ancients  ne- 
ver failed  through  the  ftraits  of  Malacca,  nor  had  any 
knowledge  of  the  ifland  of  Sumatra,  or  of  the  eaftern 
ocean. 

The  errors  of  Ptolemy  have  given  occafion  to  a 
miftake  of  more  modern  date,  viz.  that  the-  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  China.  This  arofe  from  the  re- 
fcmblance  betwixt  the  name  of  the'  empire  and  the 
Shoe  of  the  ancients.  The  Ayeen  Akbery  informs  us, 
that  Cheen  was  an  ancient  name  of  Pegu  ;  whence, 
fays  Dr  Robertfon,  "  as  that  country  borders  upon 
Ava,  where  M.  Gc^felin  places  the  great  promontory, 
this  near  rcfemblance  of  names  may  appear  perhaps  to 
confirm  his  opinion  that  Sinas  Metropolis  was  fituated 
on  this  -coaft,  and  not  fo  far  eaft  as  M.  D  Anville  has 
placed  it," 


Thus  we  fee  that  the  peninfula  of  Malacca  was  in  all 
probability  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  difcoveries  by 
lea ;  but  by  land  they  had  correfpondence  with  coun- 
tries ftill  farther  diftant.  While  the  Seleucidae  conti- 
nued to  enjoy  the  empire  of  Syria,  the  trade  with  In- 
dia continued  to  be  caried  on  by  land  in  the  way  al- 
ready mentioned.  The  Romans  having  extended 
their  dominions  as  far  as  the  river  Euphrates,  found 
this  method  of  conveyance  ftill  eftablifhed,  and  the 
trade  was  by  them  encouraged  and  protected.  The  pro- 
grefs  of  the  caravans  being  frequently  interrupted  by 
the  Parthians,  particularly  when  they  travelled  towards 
thofe  countries  where  filk  and  other  of  the  moft  valu- 
able manufactures  were  procured,  it  thence  became  an 
object  to  the  Romans  to  conciliate  the  friendfhip  of 
the  fovereigns  of  thofe  diftant  countries.  That  fuch 
an  attempt  was  actually  made,  we  know  from  the  Chi- 
nefe  hiftorians,  who  tell  us,  that  Antoun,  by  whom  they 
mean  the  Emperor  Marcus  Antoninus,  the  king  of 
the  people  of  the  weftern  ocean,  fent  an  embaffy  to 
Ounti,  who  reigned  in  China  in  the  166th  year  of  the 
Chriftian  era ;  but  though  the  fact  is  mentioned,  we 
are  left  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  iffue  of  the  nego- 
ciations.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  during  the  times 
of  the  Romans  fuch  a  trade  was  carried  on  ;  and  as  we 
cannot  fuppofe  all  thofe  who  vifited  that  diftant  region 
to  be  entirely  deftitute  of  fcience,  we  may  reafonably 
enough  conclude,  that  by  means  of  fome  of  thefe  ad- 
venturers, Ptolemy  was  enabled  to  determine  the  fitua- 
tion of  many  places  which  he  has  laid  down  in  his 
geography,  and  which  correfpond  very  nearly  with 
the  obfervations  of  modern  times 

With  regard  to  the  Indian  iflands,  confidering  the 
little  way  they  extended  their  navigation,  they  could  not 
be  acquainted  with  many  of  them.  The  principal  one 
was  that  of  Ceylon,  called  by  the  ancients  Taprolane. 
The  name  was  entirely  unknown  in  Europe  before 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great :  but  that  conqueror, 
though  he  did  not  vifit,  had  fome  how  or  other  heard 
of  it ;  with  regard  to  any  particulars,  however,  he 
feems  to  have  been  very  flenderly  informed  ;  and  the 
accounts  of  ancient  geographers  concerning  it  are 
confufed  and  contradictory.  Strabo  fays,  it  is  as 
large  as  Britain,  and  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  feven 
days  according  to  fome  reports,  or  20  days  failing  ac- 
cording to  others,  from  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the 
peninfula.  Pomponius  Mela,  is  uncertain  whether  to 
confider  Taprobane  as  an  ifland,  or  the  beginning  of  an- 
other world  ;  but  inclines  to  the  latter  opinion,  as  no- 
body had  ever  failed  round  it.  The  account  of  Pliny 
is  ftill  more  obfeure  ;  and  by  his  defcription  he  would 
make  us  believe,  that  it  was  feated  in  the  fouthern 
hemifphere  beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  Ptole- 
my places  it  oppofite  to  Cape  Comorin,  at  no  great 
diftance  from  the  continent ;  but  errs  greatly  with 
regard  to  its  magnitude,  making  it  no  lefs  than  15 
degrees  in  length  from  north  to  fouth.  And  Agathe- 
marus,  who  wrote  after  Ptolemy,  makes  Taprobane 
the  largeft  ifland  in  the  world,  affigning  the  fecond 
place  to  Britain.  From  thefe  difcordant  accounts, 
fome  learned  men  have  fuppofed  that  the  Taprobane 
of  the  ancients  is  not  Ceylon,  as  is  generally  believed, 
but  the  ifland  of  Sumatra  ;  though  the  defcription  of 
it  by  Ptolemy,  with  the  figure  delineated  in  his  maps, 
feems  to  put  it  beyond  a  doubt,  that  Ceylon,  and  not 
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India. 


India.      Sumatra,  is  the   ifland  to  which  Ptolemy  applies  the 

' " '  defignation  of  Taprobane.     The  other  iflands  defcri- 

bed  by  that  geographer  to  the  eaftward  of  Taprobane, 
are,  according  to  Dr  Robertfon,  thofe  called  Andaman 
and  Nlcobar  in  the  gulf  of  Bengal. 

From  the  time  of  Ptolemy  to  that  of  the  Emperor 
]-:  tinian,  we  have  no  account  of  any  intercourfe  of  the 
23  Europeans  with  India,  or  of  any  progrefs  made  in  the 
V«yage»  of  geographical  knowledge  of  the  country.  Under  that 
1  emperor  one  Cofmas,  an  Egyptian  merchant,  made 
fome  voyages  to  India,  whence  he  acquired  the  furname 
of  Indie opkujies.  Having  afterwards  turned  monk,  he 
publifhed  ieveral  works  ;  one  of  which,  named  Chrijlian 
Topography,  has  reached  us.  In  this,  though  mixed 
with  many  ftrange  reveries,  he  relates  with  great  fim- 
plicity  and  appearance  of  truth  what  he  had  feen  in 
his  travels  or  had  learned  from  others.  He  defer ibes 
feveral  places  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  hither  penin- 
fula,  which  he  calls  the  chief  feat  of  the  pepper-trade  ; 
and  from  one  of  the  ports  on  that  coaft  named  Male, 
Dr  Robertfon  thinks  that  the  name  Malabar  may  pro- 
bably be  derived,  as  well  as  that  of  Maldives  given  to 
a  clufter  of  iflands  lying  at  no  great  diftance.  Cofmas 
informs  us  alfo,  that  in  his  time  the  ifland  of  Tapro- 
bane had  become  a  great  ftaple  of  trade.  He  fuppofed 
it  to  lie  about  half  way  betwixt  the  Perfian  Gulf  and 
the  country  of  the  Sins  ;  in  confequence  of  which 
commodious  fituation  it  received  the  filk  of  the  Sinse, 
and  the  precious  fpices  of  the  remote  regions  of  the 
eaft,  which  were  from  thence  conveyed  to  all  parts  of 
India,  Perfia,  and  the  Arabian  Gulf.  He  calls  it  not 
Taprobane,  but  Sieldibia,  derived  from  Selendib,  or  Se- 
rendib,  the  fame  by  which  it  is  ftill  known  all  over  the 
eaft.  From  him  alfo  we  learn,  that  the  Perfians  having 
overthrown  the  empire  of  the  Parthians,  applied  them- 
felves  with  great  diligence  and  fuceefs  to  maritime  af- 
fairs ;  in  confequence  of  which  they  became  formidable 
rivals  to  the  Romans  in  the  India  trade.  The  latter 
finding  themfelves  thus  in  danger  of  lofing  entirely 
that  lucrative  branch,  partly  by  reafon  of  the  rivalfhip 
juft  mentioned,  and  partly  by  reafon  of  the  frequent 
hoftilities  which  took  place  betwixt  the  two  empires, 
formed  a  fcheme  of  preferving  fome  fhare  of  the  trade 
by  means  of  their  ally  the  emperor  of  AbyfTmia.  In 
a  this  they  were  difappointed,  though  afterwards  they  ob- 

Silk  worms  tained  their  end  in  a  way  entirely  unexpected.  This  was 
introduced  by  means  of  two  monks  who  had  been  employed  as  mif- 
into  Eu-     fionaries  in  different  parts  of  the  eaft,  and  had  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Seres  or  China. 
From  thence  induced  by  the  liberal  promifes  of  Jufti- 
nian,  they  brought  a  quantity  of  the  eggs  of  the  filk- 
worms  in  an  hollow  cane.     They  were  then  hatched  by 
the  heat  of  a  dunghill ;  and  being  fed  with  the  leaves  of 
the   mulberry,  worked    and  multiplied  as  well  as  in 
thofe  countries  of  which  they  are  natives.     Vail  num- 
bers were  foon  reared  in  Greece  ;  from  whence  they 
were  exported  to  Sicily,  and  from  thence  to  Italy;  in 
all  which  countries  filk-manufactures  have  fince  been 
eftablifhed. 
Fntercourfe       ^n   tne  conqueft  of  Egypt  by  the  Saracens  in  the 
©f  the  Sara-  year  640,  the  India  trade  was  of  courfe  transferred  to 
eens  with    them  ;  and  they  foon  began  to  purfue  it  with  much 
India.  more  vigour  than  the  Romans  had  done.     The  city 

of  BafTora  was  built  by  the   Khalif  Omar  upon  the 
weftern  banks  of  the  great  river  formed  by  the  union 


v,cx  s  com- 


of  the   Euphrates  with  the  Tigris.      Thus  the  com-     India, 
mand  of  both  rivers  was  fecured,  and  the  new  city         v 
foon  became  a  place  of  fuch  confequence  as  fcarce  to 
yield  to  Alexandria  itfelf.     Here  Dr  Robertfon  takes 
notice,  that  from  the  evidence  of  an  Arabian  merchant 
who  wrote  in  the  year  851,  it  appears,  that  not  only        a6 
the  Saracens,  but  the  Chinefe  alfo,  were  deftitute  of  the  Chincfe  ig- 
mariner's  compafs  ;  contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  nomnt  of 
that  this  inftrument  was  known  in  the  eaft  long  before  tlie  ufe  of 
it  made  its  appearance   in  Europe.     From  this  rela- l  e,mai 
tion,  as  well  as  much  concurring  evidence,  fays  our  au-  pa"fg> 
thor,  "  it  is  manifeft,  that  not  only  the  Arabians  but 
the  Chinefe  were  deftitute  of  this  faithful  guide,  and 
that  their  mode  of  navigation  was  not  more  adventu- 
rous than   that  of  the  Greeks   and  Romans.      They 
fleered  fervilely  along  the  coaft,  feldom  ftretching  out 
to  fea  fo  far  as  to  lofe  fight  of  land ;  and  as  they  fha- 
ped  their  courfe  in  this  timid  manner,  their  mode  of 
reckoning  was  defective,  and  liable  to  the  fame  errors 
with  that  of  the   Greeks  and  Romans."       Notwith- 
flanding  this  difadvantage,  however,  they  penetrated 
far  beyond  Siam,  which  had  fet  bounds  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Europeans.     They  became  acquainted  with 
Sumatra  and  other  India  iflands  ;  extending  their  na- 
vigation as  far  as  the  city  of  Canton  in  China.     A 
regular  commerce  was  now  carried  on  from  the  Perfian 
Gulf  to  all  the  countries  lying  betwixt  it  and  China, 
and  even  with  China  itfelf.      Many  Saracens  fettled 
in  India  properly  fo  called,  and  in  the  countries  be- 
yond it.     In  the  city  of  Canton  particularly,  they  were 
fo  numerous,  that  the  emperor  permitted  them  to  have 
a  cadi  or  judge  of  their  own  religion  ;   the  Arabian 
language  was  underftood  and  fpoken  in  every  place  of 
confequence ;  and  fhips  from  China  are  even  faid  to 
have  vifited  the  Perfian  Gulf.  s- 

According  to  the  Arabian  accounts  of  thofe  days,  State  of  Ip.« 
the  peninfula  of  India  was  at  that  time  divided  into  dia  when 
four  kingdoms.     The  firft  was  compofed  of  the  pro-  Vl{iteti  h'/ 
vinces  fituated  on  the  Indus  and  its  branches,  the  ca- L.f_Ara" 
pital  of  which  was  Moultan.     The  fecond  had  the  city 
of  Canoge,  which,  from  the   ruins  of  it  remaining  at 
this  day,  appears  to  have  been  a  very  large  place.    The 
Indian  hiftorians  relate,  that  it  contained  30,00c  fhops, 
in  which  betel-nut  was  fold,  and  60,000  fets  of  mufi- 
cians  and  fingers  who  paid  a  tax  to  government.     The 
third  kingdom  was  that  of  Cachemire,  firft  mentioned 
by  Maffoudi,  who  gives  a  fhort  defcription  of  it.     The 
fourth   kingdom,  Guzerat,    reprefented    by  the  fame 
author  as  the  moft  powerful  of  the  whole.     Another 
Arab  writer,  who  flourifhed  about  the  middle  of  the 
14th  century,  divides  India  into  three  parts  ;  the  nor- 
thern, comprehending  ail  the  provinces  on  the  Indus  ; 
the   middle  extending  from  Guzerat  to  the  Ganges  ; 
and  the  fouthern,  which  he  denominates  Comar,  from 
Cape  Comorin. 

From  the  relation  of  the  Arabian  merchant  above- 
mentioned,  explained  by  the  commentary  of  another 
Arabian  who  had  likewife  vifited  the  eaftern  parts  of 
Afia,  we  learn  many  particulars  concerning  the  inha- 
bitants of  thefe  diftant  regions  at  that  time,  which 
correfpond  with  what  is  obferved  among  them  at  this 
day.  They  take  notice  of  the  general  ufe  of  filk 
among  the  Chincfe  ;  and  the  manufacture  of  porcelain, 
which  they  compare  to  glafs.  They  alfo  defcribe  the. 
tea  plant,  with  the  manner  of  ufing  its  leaves;  whence  it 

appears, 


bians. 
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India,      appears,    that  in   the   ninth  century  the  ufe    of  this  degree  of  independence  than  they  formerly  pofTefled, 

;  plant  in  China  was  as  common  as  it  is  at  prefent.    They  began  firft  to  exert  themfelves  in  promoting  domeftic 

mention  likewife  the  great  progrefs  which  the  Indians  manufactures,  and  then  to  import  the  productions  of 

had  made  in  aftronomy ;  a  circumftance  which  feems  India  in  much  larger  quantities  than  formerly.     Some 

to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans :  traces  of  this  revival  of  a  commercial  fpirit,  according 

they  aflert  that  in  this  branch  of  fcience  the  Indians  to  Dr  Robertfon,  maybe  obferved  from  the  end  of  the 

were  far  fuperior  to  the  moll  enlightened  nations  of  feventh  century.     The  circumftances  which  led  to  this 

the  weft,  on  which  account  their  fovereign  was  called  revival,  however,  are  entirely  unnoticed  by  hiftorians  : 

the  "  King  of  wifdom."     The  fuperftitions,  extrava-  but  during  the  feventh  and  eighth  centuries,  it  is  very 

gant  penances,  &c.  known  to  exift  at  this  day  among  probable  that  no  commercial  intercourfe  whatever  took 

the  Indians,  are  alfo  mentioned  by  thofe  writers  ;  all  place  betwixt  Italy  and  Alexandria ;  for,  prior  to  the 

which  particulars  manifeft  that    the  Arabians  had  a  period  we  fpeak  of,  all  the  public  deeds  of  the  Italian 

knowledge  of  India  far  fuperior  to  that  of  the  Greeks  and  other  cities  of  Europe  had  been  written  upon  pa- 


India. 
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or  Romans.  The  zeal  and  induftry  of  the  Moham- 
medans in  exploring  the  molt  diftant  regions  of  the 
eaft  was  rivalled  by  the  Chriftians  of  Perfia,  who 
fent  miffionaries  all  over  India  and  the  countries  ad- 
joining, as  far  as  China  itfelf.  But  while  the  weft  em 
Afiatics  thus  kept  up  a  conftant  intercourfe  with  thefe 
parts,  the  Europeans  had  in  a  manner  loft  all  know- 
ledge of  them.  The  port  of  Alexandria,  from  which 
they  had  formerly  been  fupplied  with  the  Indian  goods 
was  now  fhut  againft  them ;  and  the  Arabs,  fatisfied 
with  fupplying  the  demands  of  their  own  iubjects, 
neglected  to  lend  any  by  the  ufual  channels  to  the 
towns  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  inhabitants  of 
Conftantinople  and  fome  other  great  towns  were 
fupplied  with  Chinefe  commodities  by  the  moft  te- 
dious and  difficult  paffage  imaginable.  The  filk  of 
that  country  was  purchafed  in  the  moft  wefterly  pro- 
vince named  Chenfi ;  from  thence  it  was  conveyed  by 
a  caravan,  which  marched  80  or  100  days,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus.  Here  it  was  embarked,  and  car- 
ried down  the  river  to  the  Cafpian  fea  ;  whence,  after  a 


per  made  of  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  but  after  that  up- 
on parchment. 

The  mutual  antipathy  which  the  Chriftians  and  Mo- 
hammedans bore  againft  each  other,  would  no  doubt 
for  a  long  time  retard  the  progrefs  of  commerce  be- 
tween them ;  but  at  laft  the  khaliffs,  perceiving 
the  advantage  which  fuch  a  traffic  would  be  of  to 
their  fubjects,  were  induced  to  allow  it,  while  the 
eagemefs  with  which  the  Chriftians  coveted  the  In- 
dian products  and  manufactures,  prompted  them  to 
carry  it  on.  But  fcarce  was  the  traffic  begun,  when 
it  feemed  in  danger  of  being  totally  interrupted  by  the 
crufades.  Notwithftanding  the  enthufiaftical  zeal  of 
thefe  adventurers,  however,  there  were  many  to  whom 
commerce  was  a  greater  object  than  religion.  This 
had  always  been  the  cafe  with  numbers  of  the  pilgrims 
who  vifited  the  holy  places  at  Jerufalem  even  before 
the  commencement  of  the  crufades  :  but  thefe,  after 
they  took  place,  inftead  of  retarding  the  progrefs  of  this 
kind  of  commerce,  proved  the  means  of  promoting  it  to 
a  great  degree.     "  Various  circumftances  (fays  Dr  Ro- 
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dangerous  voyage  acrofs  that  fea,  it  was  carried  up  bertfon)  concurred  towards  this.     Great  armies,  con- 

the  river  Cyrus  as  far  as  that  river  is  navigable ;  after  ducted  by  the  moft  illuftrious  nobles  of  Europe,  and 

which  it  was  conducted  by  a  land-carriage  of  five  days  compofed  of  men  of  the  moft  enterprifing  fpirit  in  all 

to    the    river    Phafis,    then  down    that    ftream    into  the  kingdoms  of  it,  marched  towards  Paleftine,  through 

the  Euxine,  and  thence  to  Conftantinople.     The  paf-  countries  far  advanced  beyond  thofe  which  they  left  in 

fage   of  goods  from  Hindoftan  was  lefs  tedious  ;  they  every  fpecies  of  improvement.     They  beheld  the  dawn 

being  carried  either  directly  to  the  Cafpian  or  to  the  of  profperity  in  the  republics  of  Italy,  which  had  be- 

river  Oxus,  but  by  a  paifage  much  ihorter  than  that  gun  to  vie  with  each  other  m  the  arts  of  induftry,  and 


from  China;  after  which  they  were 


conveyed  down 
to    Conftantino- 


the   Phafis  to  the  Euxine,  and    thus 
pie. 

It  is  evident  that  a  commerce  thus  carried  on 
have  been  liable  to  a  thoufand  disadvantages. 


mult 
The 


in  their  efforts  to  engrofs  the  lucrative  commerce  with 
the  eaft.  They  next  admired  the  more  advanced  ftate 
of  opulence  and  fplendor  in  Conftantinople,  raifed  to 
a  pre-eminence  above  all  cities  then  known  by  its  ex- 
tenfive  trade,  particularly  that  which  it  carried  on  with 


goods  conveyed  over  fuch  vaft  tracts  of  land  could  not    India  and  the  countries  beyond  it.     They  afterwards 
be  fold  but  at  a  very  high  price,  even  fuppofing  the    ferved  in  thofe  provinces  of  Afia  through  which  the 


journey  had  been  attended  with  no  danger;  but  as 
the  caravans  were  continually  expofed  to  the  afiaults 
of  barbarians,  it  is  evident  that  the  price  mult  on  that 
account  have  been  greatly  enhanced.  In  fpite  of  eve- 
ry difficulty,  however,  even  this  commerce  flourifhed, 
and  Conftantinople  became  a  considerable  mart  for 
Eaft  Indian  commodities ;  and  from  it  all  the  reft  of 


commodities  of  the  eaft  were  ufually  conveyed,  and 
became  matters  of  feveral  cities  which  had  been  ftaples 
of  that  trade.  They  eftablifhed  the  kingdom  of  Je- 
rufalem, which  fubfifted  near  200  years.  They  took 
poffeffion  of  the  throne  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  go- 
verned it  above  half  a  century.  Amidft  fuch  a  va- 
rietyof  events  and  operations,  the  ideas  of  the  fierce  war- 


Europe  was  chiefly  fupplied  with  them  for  more  than  riors  of  Europe  gradually  opened  and  improved  ;  they 
two  centuries.  The  perpetual  courfe  of  hoftilities  in  became  acquainted  with  the  policy  and  arts  of  the  peo- 
which  the  Chriftians  and  Mohammedans  were  during  pie  whom  they  fubdued ;  they  obferved  the  fources  of 
this  period  engaged,  contributed  ftill  to  increafe  the  their  wealth,  and  availed  themfelves  of  all  this  know- 
difficulty;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  more  this  ledge.  Antioch  and  Tyre,  when  conquered  by  the 
difficulty  increafed,  the  more  defirous  the  Europeans  crufaders,  were  flouriihing  cities  inhabited  by  opulent 
feemed  to  be  of  pofTerTing  the  luxuries  of  Afia.  merchants,  who  fupplied  all  the  nations  trading  in  the 
About  this  time  the  cities  of  Amalphi  and  Venice,  Mediterranean  with  the  productions  of  the  eaft  ;  and, 
'With  fome  others  in  Italy,  having  acquired  a  greater  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  incidental  occurrences 

mentioned 
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mentioned  by  the  hiftorians  of  the  holy  war,  who  be- 
ing moftly  priefts  and  monks,  had  their  attention  di- 
rected to  objects  very  different  from  thofe  relating  to 
commerce,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  both  in 
Conftantinople  while  fubject  to  the  Franks,  and  in  the 
ports  of  Syria  acquired  by  the  Chriftians,  the  long- 
eftablifhed  trade  with  the  eaft  continued  to  be  protect- 
ed and  encouraged." 

Our  author  next  goes  on  to  fhow  in  what  manner 
the  commerce  of  the  Italian  ftates  was  promoted  by 
the  Crufades,  until  at  laft,  having  entirely  engrofled 
the  Eaft  India  trade,  they  ftrove  with  fuch  eagernefs 
to  find  new  markets  for  their  commodities,  that  they 
extended  a  tafte  for  them  to  many  parts  of  Europe 
where  they  had  formerly  been  little  known.  The  ri- 
valftiip  of  the  Italian  ftates  terminated  at  laft  in  a 
treaty  with  the  fultan  of  Egypt  in  1425,  by  which  the 
port  of  Alexandria  and  others  in  Egypt  were  opened 
to  the  Florentines  as  well  as  the  Venetians  ;  and  foon 
after,  that  people  began  to  obtain  a  fhare  in  the  trade 
to  India, 

The  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
India  trade  was  carried  on  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century,  is  given  by  Marino  Sanudo  a  Venetian  noble- 
man. The  merchants  of  that  republic  were  fupplied 
with  the  commodities  they  wanted  in  two  different 
ways.  Thofe  of  fmall  bulk  and  great  value,  fuch  as 
cloves,  nutmegs,  gems,  pearls,  &c.  were  carried  up 
the  Perfian  gulf  to  BaiTora,  from  thence  to  Bagdad, 
and  afterwards  to  feme  port  on  the  Mediterranean. 
The  more  bulky  goods,  fuch  as  pepper,  cinnamon,  and 
other  fpiceries,  were  brought  in  the  uiual  manner  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  from  thence  to  Alexandria.  The  goods 
brought  by  land,  however,  were  always  liable  to  be 
feized  by  barbarians  ;  and  therefore  the  fupply  that  way 
was  fcanty,  and  the  price  extravagantly  dear,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  by  impofmg 
duties  upon  the  Eaft  India  cargoes  to  the  amount  of 
a  full  third  of  the  value,  feemed  to  render  it  impoflible 
that  the  owners  fhould  find  purchasers  for  their  goods. 
This,  however,  was  far  from  being  the  cafe ;  the  de- 
mand for  India  goods  continually  increafed  ;  and  thus 
a  communication,  formerly  unknown,  betwixt  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  was  begun  and  kept  up.  All  this 
time,  however,  there  had  been  no  direct  communica- 
tion betwixt  Europe  and  India,  as  the  Mohammedans 
would  never  allow  any  Chriftian  to  pafs  through  their 
dominions  into  that  country.  The  dreadful  incurfions 
and  conquefts  the  Tartars  under  Jenghiz-khan,  how- 
ever, had  fo  broken  the  power  of  the  Mohammedans 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Aha,  that  a  way  was  now 
opened  to  India  through  the  dominions  of  thefe  bar- 
barians. About  the  middle  of  the  13th  century,  there- 
fore Marco  Polo,  a  Venetian,  by  getting  accefs  to  the 
khan  of  the  Tartars,  explored  many  parts  of  the  Eaft 
which  had  long;  been  unknown  even  by  name  to  the 
Europeans.  He  travelled  through  China  from  Peking 
on  its  northern  frontier  to  fome  of  its  moll  foutherly 
provinces.  He  vifited  alfo  different  parts  of  Hindof- 
tan,  and  firft  mentions  Bengal  and  Guzerat  by  their 
modern  names  as  great  and  Hourifhing  kingdoms.  He 
obtained  alfo  fome  account  of  an  ifland  which  he  called 
Zipangri,  and  was  probably  no  other  than  Japan ;  he 
vifited  Java  with  feveral  of  the  iflands  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  and  the  coaft  of  Malabar 
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as  far  as  the  gulf  of  Cambay  ;  to  all  which  he  gave  the 
names  they  have  at  this  day.  The  difcovery  of  fuch 
immenfe  regions  unknown  before  in  Europe,  furni  Hi- 
ed vaft  room  for  fpeculation  and  conjecture  ;  and  while 
the  public  attention  was  yet  engaged  by  thefe  difco- 
veries,  the  deftruction  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks 
gave  a  very  confiderable  turn  to  the  Eaft  India  com- 
merce, by  throwing  it  almoft  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  the  Venetians.  Hitherto  the  Genoefe  had  rivalled 
that  ftate  in  the  commerce  we  fpeak  of,  and  they  had 
poifeffed  themfelves  of  many  important  places  on  the 
coaft  of  Greece,  as  well  as  of  the  port  of  Caffa  on  the 
Black  Sea.  Nay,  they  had  even  eftablifhed  themfelves 
at  Conftantinople,  in  the  fuburb  of  Pera,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  almoft  entirely  to  exclude  the  Greeks  them- 
felves from  any  ihare  in  this  commerce :  but  by  the 
deftruction  of  Conftantinople  they  were  at  once  driven 
out  of  all  thefe  pofleffions,  and  fo  thoroughly  humbled, 
that  they  could  no  longer  contend  with  the  Venetians 
as  before  ;  fo  that,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  15th 
century,  that  republic  fupplied  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  with  the  productions  of  the  eaft,  and  carried 
on  trade  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  had  been  known 
in  foimer  times.  The  mode  in  which  they  now  car- 
ried on  this  trade  was  fomewhat  different  from  what 
had  been  practifed  by  ancient  nations.  The  Tynans, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  had  failed  directly  to  India  in 
queft  of  the  commodities  they  wanted  ;  and  their 
example  has  been  imitated  by  the  navigators  of  mo- 
dern Europe.  In  both  periods  the  Indian  commodi- 
ties have  been  paid  for  in  gold  and  filver  ;  and  great 
complaints  have  been  made  on  account  of  the  drain  of 
thofe  precious  metals,  which  were  thus  buried  as  it 
were  in  India,  never  to  return  again.  The  Vene- 
cians,  however,  were  exempted  from  this  lofs  ;  for  ha- 
ving no  direct  intercourfe  with  India,  they  fupplied 
themfelves  from  the  warehoufes  they  found  in  Egypt 
and  Syria,  ready  filled  with  the  precious  commo- 
dities they  wanted :  and  thefe  they  purchaled  more 
frequently  by  barter  than  with  ready  money.  Thus 
not  only  the  republic  of  Venice,  but  all  the  cities  which 
had  the  good  fortune  to  become  emporia  for  the  India 
goods  imported  by  it,  were  raifed  to  fuch  a  pitch  of 
power  and  fplendor  as  fcarce  ever  belonged  to  any  Eu- 
ropean ftate.  The  citizens  of  Bruges,  from  which 
place  the  other  European  nations  were  for  a  long  time 
fupplied  with  thefe  goods,  difplayed  fuch  magnificence 
in  their  drefs,  buildings,  and  manner  of  living,  as  ex- 
cited even  the  envy  of  their  queen  Joan  of  Na- 
varre who  came  to  pay  them  a  vifit.  On  the  removal 
of  the  ftaple  from  Bruges  to  Antwerp,  the  latter  foon 
difplayed  the  fame  opulence :  and  in  fome  cities  of 
Germany,  particularly  Augfburg,  the  great  mart  for> 
Indian  commodities  in  the  internal  parts  of  that  coun- 
try, there  are  examples  of  merchants  acquiiing  fuch 
large  fortunes  as  intitled  them  to  high  rank  and  con- 
fideration  in  the  empire.  The  moft  accurate  method, 
however,  of  attaining  fome  knowledge  of  the  profits 
the  Venetians  had  on  their  trade,  is  by  confidering  the 
rate  of  intereft  on  money  borrowed  at  that  time.  This, 
from  the  clofe  of  the  nth  century  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  1 6th,  we  are  told,  was  no  lefs  than 
20  per,  cent,  and  fometimes  more.  Even  as  late  as 
1 500,  it  was  1  o  or  1 2  in  every  part  of  Europe.  Hence 
we  are  to  conclude  that  the  profits  of  fuch  money  as 
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!«41a.  was  then  applied  in  trade  mull  have  been  extremely 
'  v  '  high  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Venice 
at  that  time  warrants  us  to  make  the  concluiion. 
"  In  the  magnificence  of  their  houfes  (fays  Dr  Ro- 
bertfon),  in  richnefs  of  furniture,  in  profufion  of  plate, 
and  in  every  thing  which  contributed  either  towards 
elegance  or  parade  in  their  mode  of  living,  the  nobles  of 
Venice  furp ailed  the  ftate  of  the  greater!  monarch  be- 
yond the  Alps.  Nor  was  all  this  difplay  the  effect  of 
an  oftentatious  and  inconfiderate  diflipation ;  it  was  the 
natural  confequence  of  fuccefsful  induftry,  which,  ha- 
ving accumulated  wealth  with  eafe,  is  intitled  to  enjoy 
it  in  fplendor." 

This  excefiive  fuperiority  of  wealth  difplayed  by  the 
Venetians  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  other 
Mates  of  Europe.  They  were  at  no  lofs  to  difcover 
that  the  Eaft  India  trade  was  die  principal  fource  from 
whence  their  wealth  was  derived.  Some  of  them  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  a  fliare  by  applying  to  the  fultans 
of  Egypt  and  Syria  to  gain  admiiiion  into  their 
ports  upon  the  fame  terms  with  the  Venetians  ;  but 
either  by  the  fuperior  intereft  of  the  latter  widi  thole 
princes,  or  from  the  advantages  they  had  of  being 
long  eftablifhed  in  the  trade,  the  Venetians  always 
prevailed.  So  intent  indeed  were  the  other  Eu- 
ropean powers  in  obtaining  fome  fhare  of  this  lu- 
crative commerce,  that  application  was  made  to  the 
ibvereign  of  Ruffia  to  open  an  intercourfe  by  land  with 
China,  though  the  capitals  of  the  two  empires  are  up- 
wards of  6000  miles  diftant  from  each  other.  This, 
however,  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  Ruffian  prince 
at  that  time  ;  and  the  Venetians  imagined  that  their 
power  and  wealth  were  fully  eftablifhed  on  the  moft 
permanent  bafis,  when  two  events,  altogether  unforefeen 
35  and  unexpected,  gave  it  a  mortal  blow,  from  which  it 
the  Vene-  never  has  recovered,  or  can  recover  itfelf.  Thefe  were 
tian  trade    the  difcovery  of  America  and  that  of  the  palfage  to  the 

thedffco7    Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape  °f  G°°d  H°pe"     The  former 
very  of  °he  Put  Spain  in  polfeffion  of  immenfe  treafures  ;  which 

Cape  of  being  gradually  diffufed  all  over  Europe,  foon  call- 
Good  ed  forth  the  induftry  of  other  nations,  and  made  them 
Hope.  exert  themfelves  in  fuch  a  manner  as  of  itfelf  muft 
have  foon  lelfened  the  demand  for  Indian  productions. 
The  difcovery  of  the  palfage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  however,  was  the  moft  effectual  and 
ipeedy  in  humbling  the  Venetians.  After  a  tedious 
ccurfe  of  voyages  along  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa, 
continued  for  near  half  a  century,  Vafco  de  Gama,  an 
active  and  enterpriling  Pcrtuguefe  officer,  doubled  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and,  coafting  along  the  eaftern 
ihore  of  the  continent,  failed  next  acrol's  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  landed  at  Calecut  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar, 
on  the  22d  of  May  1498,  ten  months,  and  two  days 
after  leaving  the  port  of  Lifbon.  On  his  arrival  in  In- 
dia he  was  at  firft  received  with  great  kindnefs  by  the 
fovereign  of  that  country,  ftyled  the  Samorin  ;  but  af- 
terwards, from  what  caufes  we  cannot  now  well  de- 
termine, the  Indian  prince  Suddenly  changed  his  kind- 
nefs into  mortal  enmity,  and  attempted  to  cut  off  Ga- 
ma with  his  whole  party.  The  Portuguefe  general, 
however,  found  means  to  efcape  every  plot  that  was 
laid  againft  him  *  and  loaded  his  f  hips  not  only  with 
the  products  of  that  part  of  the  country,  but  with  many 
of  the  valuable  products  of  the  more  remote  regions. 
On  his  return  to  Portugal,  De  Gama  was  received 
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with  all  imaginable  demonftrations  of  kindnefs.     The 
Portuguefe  nation,  nay  all  the  nations  in  Europe,  the 
Venetians    alone    excepted,    rejoiced  at  the  difcovery        ^ 
which  had  been  made.     The  latter  beheld   in  it  the  uSon^ 
certain  and  unavoidable  downfal  of  their  own  power  ;  guefc"1 
while  the  Portuguefe,  prefuming  upon  their  right  of  India 
prior  difcovery,  which  they  took  care  to  have  confirm- 
ed by  a  papal  grant,  plumed  themfelves  on  the  thoughts 
of  having  the  whole  Indian  commerce  centre  in  their 
nation.     The  expectations  of  the  one,  and  the  appre- 
henfions  of   the    other,    feemed  at    firft   to  be    well- 
founded.       A  fucceffion  of   gallant  officers    fent   in- 
to the  eaft  from  Portugal  accomplifhed  the  greateft 
and  moft  arduous  undertakings.     In  24  years  after  the 
voyage  of  De  Gama,  they  had  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  many  important  places  in  India ;  and  among  the  reft 
of  the  city  of  Malacca,  where  the  great  ftaplc  of  trade 
throughout  the  whole  Eaft  Indies  was  eftablifhed.     As 
this  city  ftands  nearly  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the 
eaftern   and  weftern  extremities  of  all  the  countries 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Indies,  it  was  fre- 
quented by  the  merchants  of  China,  Japan,  of  all  the 
kingdoms  on  the  continent,  the  Moluccas  and  other 
iflands  in  that  quarter,  as  well  as  by  thofe  of  Malabar, 
Ceylon,  Coromandel,  and  Bengal.  Thus  the  Portuguefe 
acquired  a  moft  extenfive  influence  over  the  internal 
commerce  of  India;  while,  by  the  fettlements  they  had 
formed  at  Goa  and  Diu,  they  were  enabled  to  engrofs 
the  trade  on  the  Malabar  coaft,  and  greatly  to  obftruct 
the  long  eftablifhed  intercourfe  of  Egypt  with  India  by 
the  way  of  the  Red  Sea.     Their  fhips  now  frequented 
every  port  in  the  eaft  where  any  valuable  commodities 
were  to  be  had,  from  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
river  of  Canton  in  China  ;  and  all  along  this  immenfe 
extent  of  more  than  4000  leagues,  they  had  a  chain  of 
forts  and  factories  eftablifhed  for  the  convenience   of 
protecting  their  trade.    They  had  likewife  made  them- 
felves mafters    of  feveral  ftations  favourable  to  com- 
merce  along  the  fouthern  coaft  of  Africa,    and   in 
many  iflands  lying  between  Madagafcar  and  the  Moluc- 
cas.    In  all  places  where    they  came,  their  arms  had 
ftruck  fuch  terror,  that  they  not  only  carried  on  their 
trade  without  any  rival  or  control,  but  even  prefcri- 
bed  to  the  natives  the  terms  of  their  mutual  intercourfe  j 
nay,  fometimes  they  fet  what  price  they  plqafed  upon 
the   commodities  they  purchafed,  and  thus  were  ena- 
bled to  import  into  Europe  the  Indian  commodities  in 
greater  abundance  and  at  a  lower  rate  than  had  ever 
been  done  before.     Not  fatisfied  with  this,  they  formed 
a  fcheme  of  excluding  all  other  nations  from  any  fhare 
of   the  trade  they  enjoyed  :  and  for  that  purpofe  de- 
termined to  make  themfelves  mafters   of  fuch  ftations 
on  the  Red  Sea  and  Perfian  Gulf  as  might  put  them  in 
polfeffion  of  the  navigation   of  both  thefe  feas,  and 
enable  them  not  only  to  obftruct  the  ancient  commerce 
between    Egypt   and    India,    but   to  command   the 
mouths  of  the  great  rivers  which  we  have  formerly 
mentioned  as  the  means  of  conveying  the  Indian  goods 
through  the  internal  parts  of  Afia.     The  conduct  of 
thefe    enterprifes  was   committed  to  Alphonfo  Albu- 
querque, the  moft  diftinguifhed  officer  at  that  time  in 
the  Portuguefe  fervice.     By  reafon  of  the  vaft  number 
of  the  enemies  he  had  to  contend  with,  however,  and 
the  fcanty  fupplies  which  could  be  derived  from  Por- 
tugal, he  could  not  fully  accomplifh  what  was  expected 
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India:  from  him.  However,  he  took  from  the  petty  princes 
who  were  tributaries  to  the  kings  of  Perfia  the  fmall 
Ifland  of  Ormus,  which  commanded  the  mouth  of  the 
Perfian  Gulf;  and  thus  fecured  to  Portugal  the  poffef- 
fion  of  that  extenfive  trade  with  the  eaft  which  the  Per- 
fians  had  carried  on  for  feveral  centuries.  On  this  bar- 
ren ifland,  almoft  entirely  covered  with  fait,  and  fo  hot 
that  the  climate  can  fcarcely  be  borne,  deftitute  of  a 
drop  of  frefh  water,  except  what  was  brought  from  the 
continent,  a  city  was  erected  by  the  Portuguefe,  which 
foon  became  one  of  the  chief  feats  of  opulence,  fplen- 
dor,  and  luxury,  in  the  eaftern  world.  In  the  Red 
Sea  the  Arabian  princes  made  a  much  more  formida- 
ble refiftance ;  and  this,  together  with  the  damage  his 
fleet  fuftained  in  that  fea,  the  navigation  of  which  is 
always  difficult  and  dangerous,  obliged  Albuquerque 
to  retire  without  effecting  any  thing  of  importance. 
Thus  the  ancient  channel  of  conveyance  ftill  remained 
open  to  the  Egyptians ;  but  their  commerce  was  great- 
ly circumfcribed  and  obftructed  by  the  powerful  inter- 
eft  of  the  Portuguefe  in  every  port  to  which  they  had 
been  accuftomed  to  refort. 

The  Venetians  now  began  to  feel  thofe  effects  of 
ftruggles  of  De  Gama's  difcovery  which  they  had  dreaded  from 
the  Veue-  the  beginning.  To  preferve  the  remains  of  their  com- 
tianstore-  merce>  they.  applied  to  the  fultan  of  the  Mameluks 

affairs.' K*  m  Egypt,  w^>0  was  no  ^s  a^armed  tnan  themfelves  at 
the  lofs  of  fuch  a  capital  branch  of  his  revenue  as  he 
had  been  accuftomed  to  derive  from  the  India  trade. 
By  them  this  fierce  and  barbarous  prince  was  eafily 
perfuaded  to  fend  a  furious  manifefto  to  Pope  Julius  II. 
and  Emmanuel  king  of  Portugal.  In  this,  after  da- 
ting his  exclufive  right  to  the  Indian  trade,  he  inform- 
ed them,  that  if  the  Portuguefe  did  not  relinquifh  that 
new  courfe  of  navigation  by  which  they  had  penetra- 
ted into  the  Indian  ocean,  and  ceafe  from  encroaching 
on  that  commerce  which  from  time  immemorial  had 
been  carried  on  between  the  eaft  of  Afia  and  his  domi- 
nions, he  would  put  to  death  all  the  Chriftians  at 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  Paleftine,  and  demolifh  the  holy 
fepulchre  itfelf.  To  this  threat  which  fome  centuries 
before  woxild  have  alarmed  all  Chriftendom,  no  re- 
gard was  paid  ;  fo  that  the  Venetians,  as  their  laft  re- 
fource,  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  a  different  ex- 
pedient. This  was  to  excite  the  fultan  to  fit  out  a  fleet 
in  the  Red  Sea  to  attack  the  Portuguefe,  and  drive 
them  from  all  their  fettlements  in  the  eaft  ;  nay,  in  or- 
der to  affift  him  in  the  enterprife,  he  was  allowed  to  cut 
down  their  forefts  in  Dalmatia,  to  fupply  the  deficien- 
cy of  Egypt  in  timber  for  fhip-building.  The  timber 
was  conveyed  from  Dalmatia  to  Alexandria  ;  and  from 
thence,  partly  by  water  and  partly  by  land,  to  Suez  ; 
where  twelve  men  of  war  were  built,  on  board  which 
a  body  of  Mameluks  were  ordered  to  ferve  under  the 
command  of  an  experienced  officer.  Thus  the  Portu- 
guefe were  affaulted  by  a  new  enemy  far  more  formi- 
dable than  any  they  had  yet  encountered ;  yet  fuch 
was  the  valour  and  conduct  of  the  admiral,  that  after 
feveral  fevere  engagements,  the  fleet  of  the  infidels 
was  entirely  ruined,  and  the  Portuguefe  became  abfo- 
lute  maftcrs  of  the  Indian  ocean. 

This  difafter  was  followed  in  no  long  time  by  the 
total  overthrow  of  the  dominion  of  the  Mameluks  in 
Egypt  by  Selim  the  Turkifh  fultan  ;  who  thus  alfo  be- 
came mafter  of  Syria  and  Paleftine.     As  his  intereft 
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was  now  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Venetians,  a  league 
was  quickly  formed  betwixt  them  for  the  ruin  of  the 
power  of  the  Portuguefe  in  India.  With  this  view  Se- 
lim confirmed  to  the  Venetians  the  extenfive  commer- 
cial privileges  they  enjoyed  under  the  government  of 
the  Mameluks ;  publilhing  at  the  fame  time  an  edict, 
by  which  he  permitted  the  free  entry  of  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  eaft  imported  directly  from  Alexandria  in- 
to any  part  of  his  dominions,  but  impofed  heavy  taxes 
upon  fuch  as  were  imported  from  Lifbon.  All  this, 
however,  was  infufficient  to  counteract  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  the  Portuguefe  had  obtained  by  the 
new  paffage  to  India,  and  the  fettlements  they  had 
eftabhfhed  in  that  country ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the 
power  of  the  Venefians  being  entirely  broken  by  the 
league  of  Cambray,  they  were  no  longer  able  to  con- 
tribute any  affiftance.  They  were  therefore  reduced 
to  the  neceffity  of  making  an  offer  to  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal to  purchafe  all  the  fpices  imported  into  Lifbon, 
over  and  above  what  might  be  requifite  for  the  con- 
fumption  of  his  own  fubjects.  This  offer  being  reject- 
ed, the  Portuguefe  for  fome  time  remained  uncontrol- 
led mafters  of  the  Indian  trade,  and  all  Europe  was 
fupplied  by  them,  excepting  fome  very  inconfiderable 
quantity  which  was  imported  by  the  Venetians  through 
the  ufual  channels. 

The  Portuguefe  continued  to  enjoy  this  valuable 
branch  of  commerce  undifturbed  almoft  for  a  whole 
century  ;  for  which,  however,  they  were  indebted  more 
to  the  political  fituation  of  the  different  European  na- 
tions than  to  their  own  prowefs.  After  the  acceffion 
of  Charles  V.  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  that  kingdom  was 
either  fo  much  engaged  in  a  multiplicity  of  operations, 
owing  to  the  ambition  of  that  monarch  and  his  fon 
Philip  II.  or  fo  intent  on  profecuting  the  difcoveries 
and  conquefts  in  the  new  world,  that  no  effort  was 
made  to  interfere  with  the  Eaft  India  trade  of  the 
Portuguefe,  even  though  an  opportunity  offered  by  the 
difcovery  of  a  fecond  paffage  by  fea  to  the  Eaft  Indies 
through  the  ftraits  of  Magellan.  By  the  acquifition 
of  the^  crown  of  Portugal  in  1580,  Spain,  inftead  of 
becoming  the  rival,  became  the  protector  and  guardian 
of  the  Portuguefe  trade.  The  refources  of  France  all 
this  time  were  fo  much  exhaufted  by  a  continuance  of 
long  and  defolating  wars,  that  it  could  beftow  neither 
much  attention  on  objects  at  fuch  a  diftance,  nor  en- 
gage in  any  expenfive  fcheme.  England  was  defola- 
ted  by  the  ruinous  wars  between  the  houfes  of  York 
and  Lancafter;  and  afterwards  its  enterprifing  fpirit 
was  retrained  by  the  cautious  and  covetous  Henry  VII. 
His  fon  Henry  VIII.  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign, 
by  engaging  in  the  continental  quarrels  of  the  Euro- 
pean princes,  and  in  the  latter  part  by  his  quarrel  with 
the  pope  and  contefts  about  religion,  left  no  time  for 
commercial  fchemes.  It  was  not  therefore  till  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that  any  attention  was  paid 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Eaft  by  that  kingdom.  The  firft 
who  fhook  the  power  of  the  Portuguefe  in  India  were 
the  Dutch  ;  and  in  this  they  were  gladly  feconded  by 
the  natives,  whom  the  Portuguefe  had  moft  grievoufly 
oppreffed.  The  Englifh  foon  followed  their  example  ; 
and  in  a  few  years  the  Portuguefe  were  expelled  from 
their  moft  valuable  fettlements,  while  the  moft  lucra- 
tive branches  of  their  trade  have  continued  ever  fince  in 
the  hands  of  thofe  two  nations. 

A  a  It 
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It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  other  European    he  was  encouraged  by  Dupleix  and  Chunda  Saib,  who 

had  retired  to  Pondicherry.  Immenfe  riches  were 
found  in  the  tents  of  Nazir-zing,  great  part  of  which 
fell  to  the  fhare  of  Dupleix,  whom  Muzapher-zing  now 
aflbciated  with  himfclf  in  the  government.  By  virtue 
of  this   afibciation  the  Frenchman  alfumed  the  ftate 


nations  would  fit  ftill  and  quietly  fee  thefe  two  en- 
grofs  the  whole  of  this  lucrative  commerce  without  at- 
tempting to  put  in  for  a  fhare.  Eaft  India  compa- 
nies were  therefore  fet  up  in  different  countries :  but 
it  was  only  between  France  and  Britain  that  the 
great  rivalihip  commenced ;  nor  did  this  fully  dif- 
play 
Both 


and  formalities  of  an  eaftern  prince  ;  and  he  and  his 
itfelf  till  after  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  colleague  Muzapher-zing  appointed  Chunda  Saib  na- 
nations  had  by  this  time  made  themfelves  ma-     bob  of  Arcot.     In  1 749,  Anaverdy  Khan  had  been 


fters  of  confiderable  fettlements  in  India.  The  prin-  defeated  and  killed  by  Muzapher-zing  and  Chunda 
cipal  of  thofe  belonging  to  Britain  were,  1.  Surat,  Saib,  aflifted  by  the  French  ;  after  which  his  fon  Mo- 
fituated  on  the  weftern  fide  of  the  peninfula  within  hammed  Ali  Khan  had  put  himfclf  under  the  protec- 
tee Ganges,  between  the  21ft  and  2 2d  degrees  of  N.  tion  of  the  Englifh  at  Madras,  and  was  confirmed  by 
Lat.  This  peninfula  comprehended  the  kingdoms  of  Nazir-zing  as  his  father's  fucceffor  in  the  nabobihip  or 
Malabar,  Decan,  Golconda,  and  Bifnagar,  with  the  government  of  Arcot.  This  government  therefore 
principalities  of  Gingi,  Tanjour,  and  Madura ;  the  was  diiputed  betwixt  Mohammed  Ali  Khan,  appoint- 
weftern  coaft  being  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Ma-  ed  by  the  legal  viceroy  Nazir-zing,  and  fupported  by  the 
labar,  and  the  eaftern  by  that  of  Coromandel.  2.  Bom-  Engliiii  company,  and  Chunda  Saib  nominated  by  the 
bay,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  kingdom  of  Decan,  about  ufurper  Muzapher-zing,  and  protected  by  Dupleix, 
45  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Surat.  3.  Dubai,  about  40  who  commanded  at  Pondicherry.  Muzapher-zing,  how- 
leagues  farther  to  the  fouth,  in  the  province  of  Cun-  ever,  did  not  long  enjoy  his  ill-got  authority  ;  for  irt 
can.  4.  Carwar,  in  N.  Lat.  150,  where  there  was  a  the  year  1 75 1,  the  nabobs  who  had  been  the  means 
fmall  fort  and  factory.  5.  Tillicherry,  to  which  place  of  raifing  him  to  the  power  he  enjoyed,  thinking  them- 
the  Englifh  trade  was  removed  from  Calecut,  a  large  felves  ill  rewarded  for  their  fervices,  fell  upon  him  fud- 
town  15  leagues  to  the  fouthward.  6.  Anjengo,  be-  denly,  defeated  his  forces,  and  put  him  to  death  ;  pro- 
tween  tight  and  nine  degrees  of  latitude,  the  moft  claiming  Salabat-zing  next  day  viceroy  of  the  Decan. 
foutherly  fettlement  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  pen-  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mogul  appointed  Gauzedy 
infula.  7.  On  the  Coromandel  coaft  they  pofiefled  Fort  Khan,  the  elder  brother  of  Salabat-zing ;  who  was 
St  David's,  formerly  called  Tegapatan,  fituated  in  the  confirmed  by  Mohammed  Ali  Khan  in  the  government 
kingdom  of  Gingi,  in  1 1  °  40'  N.  Lat.  8.  Madras,  the  of  Arcot :  but  the  affairs  of  the  Mogul  were  at  that 
principal  fettlement  on  this   coaft,  between  1 30   and    time   in  fuch  diforder  that  he  could  not  with  an  army 

fupport  the  nomination  he  had  made.  Chunda  Saib 
in  the  mean  time  determined  to  recover  by  force  the 
nabobfhip  of  Arcot,  from  which  he  had  been  depofed 
by  the  Mogul,  who  had  placed  Anaverdy  Khan  in  his 
room.     With  this  view  he  had  recourfe  to  Dupleix  at 


this  coaft,  between  130  and 
14"  N.  Lat.  not  far  from  the  diamond  mines  of  Gol- 
conda. 9.  Vifigapatam,  farther  to  the  north.  10.  Ba- 
lafore,  in  latitude  220,  a  factory  of  fmall  confequence. 
11.  Calcutta  the  capital  of  all  the  Britifh  fettlements 
in  the  Eaft  Indies.     Thefe  were  the  principal  places 


belonging  to  Britain  which  we  fhall  have  occafion  to    Pondicherry,  who  reinforced  him  with  2000  Sepoys, 
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mention  in  the  account  of  the  contefts  which  now  took 
place  ;  thofe  of  the  French  were  chiefly  Pondicherry 
and  Chandernagore. 

The  war  is  laid  to  have  been  firft  occafioned  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  French  commandant  M.  Dupleix  ;  who, 


60  Caffrees,  and  420  French  ;  upon  condition  that  if 
he  fucceeded,  he  fhould  cede  to  the  French  the  town 
of  Velur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pondicherry,  with 
its  dependencies,  confiding  of  45  villages.  Thus  rein- 
forced, he  defeated  Anaverdy  Khan  who  loft  his  life 


immediately  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  began  in  the  engagement,  reaffumed  the  government  of  Ar- 
to  fow  diflenfion  among  the  nabobs,  who  had  by  this  cot,  and  punctually  performed  the  engagements  he  had 
time  ufurped  the  fovereignty  of  the  country.     Nizam    come  under  to  his  French  allies. 

Almuluk,  viceroy  of  Decan,  and  nabob  of  Arcot,  had,  All  this  time  Mohammed  Ali  Khan  had  been  fup- 
as  officer  for  the  Mogul,  nominated  Anaverdy  Khan  to  ported  by  the  Englifh,  to  whom  he  fled  after  his  fa- 
be  governor  of  the  Carnatic,  in  the  year  1745.  On  the  ther's  death.  By  them  he  was  fupplied  with  a  rein- 
death  of  Nizam,  his  fecond  fon  Nazir-zing  was  appoint-  forcement  of  men,  money,  and  ammunition,  under  the 
ed  to  fucceed  him  in  his  viceroyalty,  and  his  nomination  conduct  of  Major  Laurence,  a  brave  and  experienced 
was  confirmed  by -the  Mogul.  He  was  oppofed  by  his  officer.  By  means  of  this  fupply  he  gained  fome  ad-< 
coufm  Muzaphier-zing,  who  applied  to  Dupleix  for  af-  vantages  over  the  enemy  ;  and  repairing  afterwards  to 
fiftance.  By  him  he  was  fupplied  with  a  body  of  Eu- 
ropeans and  fome  artillery ;  after  which,  being  alio 
joined  by  Chunda  Saib,  an  active  Indian  prince,  he 
took  the  field  againft  Nazir-zing.  The  latter  was  fup- 
ported by  a  body  of  Britifh  troops  under  Colonel  Lau- 
rence ;  and  the  French,  dreading  the  event  of  an  en- 


Fort  St  David's,  he  obtained  a  farther  reinforcement. 
With  all  this  afliftance,  however,  he  accomplilhed  no- 
thing of  any  moment ;  and  the  Engliih  auxiliaries 
having  retired,  he  was  defeated  by  his  enemies.  Thus 
he  was  obliged  to  enter  into  a  more  clofe  alliance  with 


the  Englifh,  and  cede  to  them  fome  commercial  points 
gagement,  retired  in  the  night ;  fo  that  their  ally  was  which  had  been  long  in  difpute  ;  after  which,  Captain 
obliged  to  throw  Jhimfelf  on  the  clemency  of  Nazir-  Cope  was  difpatched  to  put  Trinchinopoli  in  a  ftate 
zing.  His  life  was  fpared,  though  he  himfelf  was  de-  of  defence,  while  captain  de  Gingis,  a  Swifs  officer, 
tained  as  a  ftate  prifoner :  but  the  traitor,  forgetting    marched  at  the  head  of  400  Europeans  to  the  affift-  firft  a  ' 


4* 

live'i 


firft 


the  kindnefs  -ihowed  him  on  this  occafion,  entered  into    ance  of  the  nabob.     On  this  occafion  Mr  Clive 
a  confpvracy  againft  the  life  of  Nazir-zing,  and  mur-    offered  his  fervice   in   a  military  capacity.     He  had 
dered  him  in  his  camp ;  in  which  infamous  traniaction   been  employed  before  as  a  writer,  but  appeared  very  capacity 
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little  qualified  for  that  or  any  other  department  in  ci- 
'  vil  life.  He  now  marched  toward  Arcot  at  the 
head  of  210  Europeans  and  500  fepoys.  In  his  firft 
expedition  he  difplayed  at  once  the  qualities  of  a  great 
commander.  His  movements  were  conducted  with 
fuch  fecrecy  and  difpatch,  that  he  made  himfelf  ma- 
iler of  the  enemies  capital  before  they  knew  of  his 
march  ;  and  gained  the  affections  of  the  people  by  his 
generofity,  in  affording  protection  without  ranfom. 
In  a  fhort  time,  however,  he  found  himfelf  inverted  in 
Fort  St  David's  by  Rajah  Saib,  fon  to  Chunda  Saib, 
an  Indian  Chief,  pretender  to  the  nabobfhip  of  Arcot, 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  ;  the  operations  of 
the  fiege  being'  conducted  by  European  engineers. 
Thus  in  fpite  of  his  utmoft  efforts  two  practicable 
breaches  were  made,  and  a  general  affault  given  ;  but 
Mr  Clive  having  got  intelligence  of  the  intended  at- 
tack, defended  himfelf  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  af- 
failants  were  every  where  repulfed  with  lofs,  and 
obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  with  the  greateft  precipita- 
tion. Not  contented  with  this  advantage,  Mr  Clive, 
being  reinforced  by  a  detachment  from  Trinchinopoli, 
marched  in  queft  of  the  enemy  ;  and  having  overtaken 
them  in  the  plains  of  Arani,  attacked  and  entirely  de- 
feated them  on  the  3d  of  December  1751. 

This  victory  was  followed  by  the  furrender  o£  the 
forts  of  Timery,  Conjaveram,  and  Arani ;  after  which 
Mr  Clive  returned  in  triumph  to  Fort  St  David's.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1752  he  marched  towards 
Madras,  where  he  was  reinforced  by  a  fmall  body  of 
troops  from  Bengal.  Though  the  whole  did  not  ex- 
ceed 300  Europeans,  with  as  many  natives  as  were  fuf- 
ficient  to  give  the  appearance  of  an  army,  he  boldly 
proceeded  to  a  place  called  Koveripauk,  about  15  miles 
from  Arcot,  where  the  enemy  lay  to  the  number  of 
1500  Sepoys,  1700  horfe,  with  150  Europeans,  and 
eight  pieces  of  cannon.  Victory  was  long  doubtful, 
until  Mr  Clive  having  fent  round  a  detachment  to  fall 
upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy  while  the  Englifh  attack- 
ed the  entrenchments  in  front  with  their  bayonets,  a 
general  confufion  enfued,  the  enemy  were  routed  with 
confiderable  flaughter,  and  only  faved  from  total  de- 
ftruction  by  the  darknefs  of  the  night.  The  French 
to  a  man  threw  down  their  arms,  and  furrendered 
themfelves  prifoners  of  war  ;  all  the  baggage  and  can- 
non falling  at  the  fame  time  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors. 

On  the  return  of  Mr  Clive  to  Fort  St  David's,  he 
was  fuperfeded  in  the  command  by  Major  Lawrence. 
By  him  he  was  detached  with  400  Europeans,  a  few 
Mahratta  foldiers,  and  a  body  of  Sepoys,  to  cut  off 
the  enemy's  retreat  to  Pondicherry.  In  this  enter- 
prife  he  was  attended  with  his  ufual  good  fuccefs,  took 
feveral  forts,  vanquifhed  the  French  commander  M. 
d'Anteuil,  and  obliged  him  with  all  his  party  to  fur- 
render  prifoners  of  war. 

Chunda  Saib,  in  the  mean  time,  lay  encamped  with 
an  army  of  30,000  men  at  Syringham,  an  iiland  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Trinchinopoli ;  but  Major  Law- 
rence having  found  means  to  intercept  his  provifions, 
he  was  obliged  to  fly.  Being  obliged  to  pais  through 
the  camp  of  the  Tanjore  general,  he  obtained  a  pafs 
for  the  purpofe  ;  but  was  neverthelefs  detained  by  the 
nabob ;  who  was  an  ally  of  the  Englifh,  and  his  head 
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was  ftruck  off,  in  order  to  prevent  any  difptrtes  that 
might  arife  concerning  him. 

After  the  flight  of  Chunda  Saib,  his  army  was  at- 
tacked and  routed  by  Major  Lawrence  ;  and  the  ifland 
of  Syringham  furrendered,  with  about  1000  French  fol- 
diers under  the  command  of  Mr  Law,  brother  to  him 
who  fchemed  the  Miffifippi   company.     M.   Dupliex,  M  rw,jeiJ 
exceedingly  mortified  at  this  bad  fuccefs,  proclaimed  pretends 
Rajah   Saib,  fon  to   Chunda  Saib,  Nabob  of  Arcot ;  commif- 
and  afterwards  produced  forged  commiffions  from  the  fi°»s  fr°m 
Great  Mogul,  appointing  him  governor  of  all  the  Car-  tne  M°g"l» 
natic  from  the  river  Kirftnah  to  the  fea.     The  better  *he  ^e  ^ 
to  carry  on  this  deception,  a  meffenger  pretended  to  an  Indian 
come  from  Delhi,  and  was  received  with  all  the  pomp  prince, 
of  an  ambaffador  from  the  Great  Mogul.     Dupleix, 
mounted  on  an  elephant,  and  preceded  by  mufic  and 
dancing  women,  after  the  oriential   fafhion,  received 
his  commiffion  from  the  hands  of  this  impoftor ;  after 
which  he  affected  the  ftate  of  an  eaftern  prince,  kept 
his  durbar  or  court,  appeared  fitting  crofs  legged  on  a 
fopha,  and  received  prefents,  as  fovereign  of  the  coun- 
try, from  his  own  council  as  well  as  from  the  na- 
tives. 

Thus  the  forces  of  the  Englifh  and  French  Eaft 
India  companies  were  engaged  in  a  courfe  of  hoftili- 
ties  at  a  time  when  no  war  exifted  between  the  two 
nations  ;  and  while  they  thus  continued  tO  make  war 
upon  each  other  under  the  title  of  auxiliaries  to  the 
contending  parties,  Gauzedy  Khan  took  poffeffion  of 
the  dignity  appointed  him  by  the  Mogul ;  but  had  not 
been  in  poffeffion  of  it  above  14  days  when  he  was 
poifoned  by  his  own  fifter.  His  fon  Scah  Abadin  Khan 
was  appointed  to  fucceed  him  by  the  Mogul ;  but  the 
latter  being  unable  to  give  him  proper  affiftance,  Sala- 
bat-zing  remained  without,  any  rival,  and  made  a  pre- 
fent  to  the  French  commander  of  all  the  Englifh  pofi- 
feffions  to  the  northward.  4- 

Thus  concluded  the  campaign  of  1752.     Next  year  Re  infor 
both  parties  received  confiderable  reinforcements  ;  the  ments  ar- 
Englifh  by  the  arrival  of  Admiral  Watfon    with   a£vefro"li 
fquadron  of  fhips  of  war,  having  on  board  a  regiment  an^rance* 
commanded  by  Colonel  Aldercroon  ;  and  the  French 
by  M.  Gadeheu,  commiffary  and  governor-general  of 
all  their  fettlements,  on  whofe  arrival  M.  Dupleix  de- 
parted for  Europe.     The  new  governor  made  the  mofl 
friendly  propofals ;  and  defired  a  ceffation  of  arms  un- 
til the   difputes  could  be  adjufted  in  Europe.     Thefe 
propofals  being  readily  liftened  to  on  the  part  of  the 
Engfifh,  deputies  were  fent  to  Pondicherry,  and  a  pro-        48 
vifional   treaty    and   truce  were   concluded,    on    con-  Provifional 
dition  that    neither  of  the  two  companies  fhould  for  treaty  De- 
the  future  interfere  in  any  of  the  differences  that  might twixtt  c 
take  place  in  the   country.     The  other  articles  related  t-ons  ton. 
to  the  places  or  fettlements  that  fhould  be  retained  or  eluded, 
poffeffed  by  the  refpective  companies,  until  frefh  or- 
ders fhould  arrive  from  the  courts  of  London  and  Ver- 
failles  ;     and    till    then   it   was    ftipulated,    that    nei- 
ther of  the  two  nations  fhould  be  allowed  to  procure 
any  new  grant    or  ceffion,  or  to  build  forts  in  defence 
of  any  new  eftablifhment ;  nor  fhould  they  proceed  to 
any  ceffion,  retroceifion,  or  evacuation,  of  what  they 
then  poffeffed ;  but  every  thing  fhould  remain  on  the 
fame  footing  as  formerly. 

The  treaty  was  publifned  on  the    nth  of  January 
A  a  2  1755* 
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India.\  1755  ;  at  the  end  of  which  month  admiral  Watfon  re-  was  very  ftrong.  The  colonel,  however,  determined 
turned  with  his  fquadron  from  Bombay,  and  M.  Go-  to  make  an  aflault  after  the  Indian  manner,  by  burn- 
deheu  returned  to  France  in  the  beginning  of  Febru-  ing  down  the  gates  with  bundles  of  ftraw  ;  and  to  en- 
ary,  leaving  M.  Leyrit  his  fucceflbr  at  Pondicherry.  courage  his  men  in  this  new  method  of  attack,  he  him- 
M.  Bufly,  with  the  Soubahdar  Salabat-zing,  command-  felf  carried  the  firft  torch,  being  followed  by  Moham- 
ed  in  the  north ;  and  M.  de  SaufTay  was  left  to  com-  med  Iflbuf,  who  bore  the  fecond.  The  place  was  ta- 
mand  the  troops  at  Siringham.  Matters,  however,  ken  and  plundered,  not  fparing  even  the  temples ; 
did  not  long  continue  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity.  Early  which  infpired  the  inhabitants  with  the  utmoft  abhor- 
in  the  year  it  appeared  that  the  French  were  endea-  rence  of  the  victors  on  account  of  their  contempt  of 
vouring  to  get  pofleffion  of  all  the  provinces  of  the  their  religion. 

Deccan.     M.  BufTy  demanded  the  fortrefs  of  Golconda  After   this  exploit    the  army  returned  to  Madura; 

from  Salabat-zing  :    and  M.  Leyrit  encouraged   the  and  a  garrifon  being  left  in  the  place,  they  proceeded 

phoufder  or  governor  who  rented  Velu  to  take  up  to  Tinivelly,  which  fubmitted  without  oppofition,  and 

arms  againft  the  nabob.     He  even  fent  300  French  owned  the  Jurifdidlion  of  the  nabob  ;  though  fome  of 

and  as  many  fepoys  from  Pondicherry  to  fupport  this  the  Polygars  ftill  evaded  payment,  and  therefore  hofti- 

rebel,  and  oppofe  the  Englifh  employed  by  the  nabob  lities  were  commenced  againft  them. 

to  collect  his  revenues  from  the  tributary  princes.     In  The  new  expedition  was  marked  by  an  act  of  the 

this  office  they  had  been  employed  ever  fince  the  cef-  mod  difgraceful  cruelty   at  a    fort  named  Nelkcotah, 

fation  of  hoftilities  ;  one  half  of  the  revenue  being  paid  40  miles  fouth  of  Tinivelly.     It  was  fortified  by  a  mud- 

to  the  nabob,  and  the  other  to  the  company,  which  wall  with  round  towers.     The  aflault  was  made  with 

now  involved  them  in  a  kind  of  military   expedition  great  refolution,  and  the  troops  gained  pofleffion  of 

into   the  country  of  the  Polygars,  who  had  been  pre-  the  parapet  without  being  repulfed.     On  this  the  gar- 

;   ;on  vioufly  fummoned  to  fend  agents  to  fettle  accounts  rifon  called  out  for  quarter,  but  it  was  barbaroufiy  re- 

•f  the  En-  with  the  nabob.     Four  of  them  obeyed  the  fummons  ;  fufed  ;  a  general  maflacre  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 

glifh  into    but  one  Lachenatg  refufed,  and  it  was  therefore  refolved  dren  enfued,  only  fix  perfons  out  of  400  being  fuffer- 

the  country  t0  attack  him.     The  country  was  very  ftrong,  being  ed  to  efcape  with  life. 

of  the  Voly  aimoft-  entirely  fortified  by  nature  or  art ;  for  it  was  It  now  appeared  that  the  revenues  collected  in  this 
furrounded  by  craggy  hills  detached  from  one  another,  expedition  had  not  been  fufficient  to  defray  the  ex- 
and  covered  with  bufhes  fo  as  to  be  impaflable  for  pences  of  the  army ;  and  a  report  being  fpread  that 
any  but  the  natives,  who  had  thrown  up  works  from  Salabat-zing  was  advancing  into  the  Carnatic  at  the 
hill  to  hill.  Thefe  works  were  indeed  very  rude,  be-  head  of  his  army,  along  with  M.  Bufly  the  French 
ing  formed  of  large  ftones  laid  upon  one  another  with-  commander,  to  demand  the  Mogul's  tribute,  it  was 
out  any  cement,  and  flanked  at  proper  diftances  by  thought  proper  to  recal  Colonel  Heron  to  Trinchino- 
round  earthen  towers ;  before  the  wall  was  a  deep  and  poli.  Before  this,  he  had  been  prevailed  on  by  the  In- 
broad  ditch,  with  a  large  hedge  of  bamboes  in  front,  dian  chief  who  accompanied  him,  to  convey  to  him 
fo  thick  that  it  could  not  be  penetrated  but  by  the  (Mazuphe  Cawn)  an  inveftiture  of  the  countries  of 
hatchet  or  by  the  fire.  This  was  forced,  though  not  Madura  and  Tinivelly  for  an  annual  rent  of  187,5001- 
without  fome  lofs ;  after  which  another  work  of  the  fterling.  In  this  way  he  was  likewife  induced  by  the 
fame  kind,  but  ftronger,  made  its  appearance  ;  but  this  fame  chief  to  make  an  attempt  on  a  ftrong  fort  named 
being  likewife  forced,.  Lachenaig  was  obliged  to  fub-  NeUytangavtlle,  fituated  about  30  miles  weft  of  Tini- 
mit  and  pay  his  tribute.  velly,  and  belonging  to  a  refractory  Polygar.  This 
The  Englifh  army  now  marched  to  Madura,  a  ftrong  attempt,  however,  proving  unfuccefsful  for  want  of 
Indian  town  about  60  miles  fouth  of  Trinchinopoli.  On  battering  cannon,  the  colonel  returned  with  Mazuphe 
their  approach  it  fubmitted  without  any  oppofition,  Cawn  to  Trinchinopoli,  where  he  arrived  on  the  2  2d 
and  the  inhabitants  feemed  pleafed  with  their  change  of  May  1755. 

of  government.  Here  a  deputation  was  received  from  The  laft  expedition  of  this  commander  was  againft 
a  neighbouring  polygar,  defiring  an  alliance,  and  as  a  a  mud  fort  named  Volfynatam.,  fituaied  near  the  en- 
proof  of  his  fincerity  making  an  offer  of  two  fettle-  trance  of  the  woods  belonging  to  the  Colleries.  Thefe 
ments  on  the  fea-coaft  of  his  country  oppofite  to  the  people  were  highly  incenfed  at  the  plundering  of  Coil- 
ifland  of  Ceylon,  which  would  greatly  facilitate  their  goody,  and  particularly  at  the  lofs  of  their  facred 
future  commerce  with  Tinivelly.  Before  this  time  images  which  the  rapacious  conquerors  had  caried  off. 
they  could  not  have  reached  that  city  but  by  a  circui-  In  confequence  of  this  they  had  already  flaughtered  a 
tous  march  of  400  or  500  miles  ;  but  from  the  new  party  of  fepoys  whom  the  commanding  officer  at  Ma 
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fettlements  the  diftance  to  Tinivelly  was  no  more  than 
50  miles,  and  reinforcements  or  fupplies  of  any  kind 
might  be  fent  them  from  Madras  or  fort  St  David 

This  offer  being  accepted,  Co- 


CoFone?  °f  in  ?0Ur  °r  five  dayS- 
Heron. 


dura  had  fent  out  to  collect  cattle.  In  their  march  the 
Englifh  army  had  to  go  through  the  pafs  of  Natam, 
one  of  the  moft  dangerous  in  the  peninfula.  It  begins 
about   20  miles  north  of  Trinchinopoli,  and  continues 


lonel  Heron,  the  Englifh  commander,  marched  to  at-  for  fix  miles  through  a  wood  impaflable  for  Europeans, 

tack  the  governor  of  Madura,  who  had  fled  to  a  place  The  road  which  lay  through  it  was  barely  fufficient  to 

called  Coilgoody:    on  the  approach  of  the  Englifh  he  admit  a  fingle  carriage  at  a  time,  at  the  fame  time  that 

fled  from  this   place*  alfo,  leaving  the  greateft  part  of  a  bank  running  along  each  fide  rendered  it  impoffible 


his  troops  to  defend  the  place.  The  road  was  fo  rugged, 
that  the  carriages  of  the  cannon  broke  down ;  and  as 
the  troops  were  notfurnifhed  with  fcaling  ladders,  there 
feemed  to  be  little  hope  of  gaining  the  place,    which 


to  widen  it.  In  moft  places  the  wood  was  quite  con- 
tiguous to  the  road :  and  even  where  part  of  it  had 
been  felled,  the  eye  could  not  penetrate  above  20 
yards. — A  detachment  of  Europeans,    pioneers,    and 
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fepoys,  were  fent  to  fcour  the  woods  before  the  main 
body  ventured  to  pafs  through  fuch  a  dangerous  defile. 
The  former  met  with  no  oppofition,  nor  did  any  ene- 
my appear  againft  the  latter  for  a  long  time.  At  laft 
the  march  was  flopped  by  one  of  the  heavieft  tumbrils 
flicking  in  a  flough,  out  of  which  the  oxen  were  not 
able  to  draw  it.  The  officers  of  artillery  fuffered  the 
troops  marching  before  to  proceed ;  and  the  officer 
who  commanded  in  the  rear  of  the  battalion,  not  fuf- 
pecting  what  had  happened,  continued  his  march, 
while  mod  of  the  fepoys  who  marched  behind  the  rear 
divifion  of  the  artillery  were  likewife  fuffered  to  pafs 
the  carriage  in  the  flough,  which  choaked  up  the  road, 
and  prevented  the  other  tumbrils  from  moving  forward, 
as  well  as  three  field  pieces  that  formed  the  rear  divi- 
fion of  artillery,  and  the  whole  line  of  baggage  that 
followed.  In  this  divided  and  defencelefs  ftate  the  rear 
-divifion  of  the  baggage  was  attacked  by  the  Indians  ; 
and  the  whole  would  certainly  have  been  deftroyed,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  courage  and  activity  of  Capt.  Smith, 
who  here  commanded  40  Caffres  and  200  fepoys,  with 
one  fix-pounder.  Considerable  damage,  however,  was 
done,  and  the  Indians  recovered  their  gods  ;  which 
certainly  were  not  worth  the  carrying  off,  being  only 
made  of  brafs,  and  of  a  diminutive  fize. — Colonel  He- 
ron was  tried  by  a  court-martial  for  mifconduct  in  this 
expedition  ;  and  being  found  guilty,  was  declared  in- 
capable of  ferving  the  company  any  longer :  foon  after 
which  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  died  in  Holland. 

In  the  mean  time  Nanderauze,  an  Indian  prince, 
formed  a  fcheme  to  get  polfeffion  of  Trinchinopoli ; 
and  in  order  to  compafs  his  end  with  greater  facility, 
communicated  his  delign  to  M.  de  Sauffay  the  com- 
mander of  the  French  troops.  But  this  gentleman  ha- 
ving communicated  intelligence  to  the  Englifh  comman- 
der, the  enterprize  mifcarried,  and  no  difference  be- 
twixt thefe  two  rival  nations  as  yet  took  place.  It 
does  not  however  appear  that  the  Englifh  were  in  the 
leafl  more  folicitous  to  avoid  hoftilities  than  the  French; 
for  as  foon  as  the  company  were  informed  of  the  ac- 
quifitions  made  by  M.  Buffy  in  the  Deccan,  it  was  de- 
termined to  encourage  the  Mahrattas  to  attack  Sala- 
bat-zing,  in  order  to  oblige  him  to  difmifs  the  French 
auxiliaries  from  hi  fervice. — In  order  to  fucceed  in  this 
enterprife,  it  was  neceffary  to  have  a  commander  well 
experienced  in  the  political  fyftems  of  tk£  country,  as 
well  as  in  military  affairs ;  and  for  this  purpofe  Mr 
Clive,  now  governor  of  Fort  St  David's,  and  invefted 
with  a  lieutenant-colonel's  commiffion  in  the  king's 
troops,  offered  his  fervice.  Three  companies  of  the 
king's  artillery,  confifting  of  100  men  each,  and  300 
recruits,  were  fent  from  England  on  this  expedition, 
who  arrived  at  Bombay  on  the  27th  of  November; 
when  on  a  fudden  the  prefidency  of  Madras  took  it 
into  confideration  that  this  expedition  could  not  be 
profecuted  without  infringing  the  convention  made 
with  the  French  commander.  "  This  (fays  Mr  Grofe) 
was  acting  with  too  much  caution ;  for  every  thing 
relating  to  Salabat-zing  and  the  French  troops  in  his 
fervice  feemed  to  have  been  fludioufly  avoided.  The 
court  of  directors  had  explained  their  whole  plan  to  the 
prefidency  of  Madras  ;  but  the  fhip  which  had  the  let- 
ters on  board  was  unfortunately  wrecked  on  a  rock 
about  800  miles  eafl  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope." 
The  whole  expedition  was  therefore  laid  afide,  and  the 
prefidency  of  Madras  directed  all  their  force  for  the 
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prefent  againft  Tulagee   Angria,  who  had  long  been     India, 
a  formidable  enemy  to  the  Englifh  commerce  in  thofe  v~ — ^— ' 
parts.  _  58 

The  dominions  of  this  pirate  confifled  of  feveral  Account  of 
iflands  near  Bombay,  and  an  extent  of  land  on  the  the  pirate 
continent  about  1 80  miles  in  length  and  from  30  to  rulaSee 
60  in  breadth.  He  poffeffed  alfo  feveral  forts  that  had  *"«"»• 
been  taken  from  the  Europeans  by  his  anceflors  ;  the 
trade  of  piracy  having,  it  feems,  been  hereditary  in  the 
family,  and  indeed  followed  by  mofl  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  coafl.  This  was  the  more  dangerous  for  trading 
veffels,  as  the  land  breezes  do  not  here  extend  more 
than  40  miles  out  at  fea,  fo  that  the  fhips  are  obliged 
to  keep  within  fight  of  land  ;  and  there  was  not  a 
creek,  harbour,  bay,  or  mouth  of  a  river  along  the 
whole  coafl  of  his  dominions,  where  Angria  had  not 
erected  fortifications,  both  as  flations  of  difcovery,  and 
places  of  refuge  to  his  veifels.  His  fleet  confifled  of 
two  kinds  of  veffels  peculiar  to  this  country,  named  59 
grabs  and  galivats.  The  former  have  generally  two  Defcnpti- 
mafls,  though  fome  have  three  :  the  latter  being  about  °n 
300  tons  burthen,  and  the  former  150.  They  are 
built  to  draw  little  water,  being  very  broad  in  propor- 
tion to  their  length ;  but  narrowing  from  the  middle 
to  the  end,  where,  inflead  of  bows,  they  have  a  prow 
projecting  like  a  Mediterranean  galley,  and  covered 
with  a  flrong  deck  level  with  the  main  deck  of  the 
veffel,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a  bulk-head  that 
terminates  the  fore  caftle.  As  this  conftruction  fub- 
jects  the  grab  to  pitch  violently  when  failing  againft 
a  head  fea,  the  deck  of  the  prow  is  not  inclofed  with 
fides  as  the  reft  of  the  veffel,  but  remains  bare,  that 
the  water  which  comes  upon  it  may  pafs  off  without 
interruption.  Two  pieces  of  cannon  are  mounted  on 
the  main  deck  under  the  forecaftle,  carrying  balls  of 
nine  or  twelve  pounds,  which  point  forwards  through 
port  holes  cut  in  the  bulk-head,  and  fire  over  the  prow  ; 
thofe  of  the  broad-fide  are  from  fix  to  nine  pounders, 
The  gallivats  are  large  row  boats  built  like  the  grab, 
but  fmaller  ;  the  largeft  fcarce  exceeding  70  tons  bur- 
den. They  have  two  mails,  the  mizen  nightly  made, 
and  the  main-maft  bearing  one  large  and  triangular  fail. 
In  general  they  are  covered  with  a  fpar-deck  made  of 
fplit  bamboes,  and  carry  only  paterreroes  fixed  on  fwi- 
vels  in  the  gunnel  of  the  veffel ;  but  thofe  of  a  larger 
fize  have  a  fixed  deck,  on  which  they  mount  fix  or 
eight  pieces  of  cannon  from  two  to  four  pounders. 
They  have  40  or  50  (lout  oars,  by  which  they  may 
be  moved  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour. 

Angria  had  commonly  a  fleet  of  eight  or  ten  grabs, 
with  40  or  50  gallivats  ;  which   flipped  their   cables 
and  put  out  to  fea  as  foon  as  any  veifel  had  the  misfor- 
tune to   come  within  fight  of  the  port  or  bay  where 
they  lay.     If  the  wind  blew  with  any  flrength,  their 
conftruction  enabled  them  to  fail  very  fwiftly :  but  if 
it  was  calm,  the  gallivats  rowed,  and  towed  the  grabs.         (,0 
As  foon  as  they  came  within  guhfhot  of  the  enemy,  Theirman* 
they  alfembled  aftern,  and  the  grabs  began  the  attack,  ner  of  at- 
firing  at  nrft  only  at  the  mails,  and  choofing  the  mofl  ^fklntJ 
advantageous  pofitions  for  this  purpofe.     If  the  veffel     l^*' 
happened  to  be  difmafted,  they  then  drew  nearer,  and 
battered  her  on  all  fides  till  fhe  ftruck ;  but  if  the  de- 
fence was   obftinate,  they  fent  a  number  of  gallivats 
with  two  or  three  hundred  foldiers  in  each,  who  board- 
ed from  all  quarters  fword  in  hand. 

This  piratical  ftate  had  for  more  than  50  years  been 

formidable 
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India,      formidable  to  all  the  nations  in  Europe ;  the  Englifh 
6t~~~ '  Eaft-India  company  had  kept  up  a  naval  force  for  the 
Dnfuccefs-  protection    of  their  trade  at  the  rate  of  more    than 
ful  at-         50,0001.  annually,  and  after  all  found  it  fcarcely  ade- 
tempta  to    quate  to  the  purpofe.     An  unfuccefsful  attempt  had 
reduce  this  been  macie  in  1 7 1 7,  by  the  prefidency  of  Bombay,  a- 
pirate.        ga;nft  the  forts   Geriah  and   Kennary,  the  principal 
ftrong  holds  of  Angria. — Another  was  made  in  1722, 
under  Admiral  Matthews,  againft  a  fort  named  Coila- 
bley,  about    15  leagues  fouth  of  Bombay:  but  this 
alfo  mifcarried  through  the  cowardice  and  treachery 
.  of  the  Portuguefe,  who  pretended  to  aflift  the  Englifh. 
In  1735  fort  Geriah  was  unfuccefsfully  attacked  by  a 
Dutch  armament  of  feven  fhips,  two   bomb-ketches, 
and  a  numerous  body  of  land  forces  ?  while   all  this 
time  the  piracies  of  Angria  went  on  fuccefsfully,  and 
not  only  trading  veffels,  but  even  men  of  war  belong- 
ing to  different  nations,  were  captured  by  him,  parti- 
cularly in  the  month  of  February    1754*  when  three 
Dutch  fhips  of  50,  36,  and  18  guns,  were  burnt  or 
taken  by  the  piratical  fleet. 

This  laft  fuccefs  encouraged  Angria  fo  much,  that 
he  began  to  build  veffels  of  a  large  fize,  boafting  that 
he  fhould  be  matter  of  the  Indian  feas.  The  Mahrat- 
ga  tas  having  implored  the  affiftance  of  the  Englifh  againft 
Succcfs  of  this  common  enemy,  Commodore  William  James  was 
comma-  fent  from  Bombay  on  the  22d  of  March  1755,  with 
dorf  Jamcs  the  Protector  of  44,  the  Swallow  of  16  guns,  and  two 
forts"  *  bomb-ketches  ;  but  with  inftructions  not  to  hazard  the 
fleet  by  attacking  any  of  the  pirate's  forts,  only  to 
blockade  the  harbours,  while  the  Mahratta  army  carried 
on  their  operations  by  land.  He  had  fcarce  begun  his 
voyage  when  he  fell  in  with  a  confiderable  fleet  of  the 
pirates,  which  he  would  certainly  have  taken,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  timidity  and  dilatory  behaviour  of 
his  allies,  who  could  not  by  any  means  be  induced  to 
follow  him.  They  had,  however,  inverted  three  of 
the  forts,  but  after  a  very  ftrange  manner ;  for  they 
durft  not  approach  nearer  than  two  miles,  and  even 
there  entrenched  themfelves  up  to  the  chin,  to  be  fe- 
cure  againft  the  fire  of  the  fort,  which  they  returned 
only  with  one  four  pounder.  The  commodore,  pro- 
voked at  this  pufillanimous  behaviour,  determined,  for 
the  honour  of  the  Britifh  arms,  to  exceed  the  orders 
he  had  got.  Running  within  100  yards  of  a  fort 
named  Severndroog,  he  in  a  few  hours  ruined  the 
walls,  and  fet  it  on  fire  ;  a  powder  magazine  alfo  blow- 
ing up,  the  people,  to  the  number  of  about  1000,  a- 
bandoning  the  place,  and  embarking  on  board  of  eight 
large  boats,  attempted  to  make  their  efcape  to  another 
fort  name  Goa,  but  were  all  intercepted  and  made 
prifoners  by  the  Englifh.  The  whole  force  of  the  at- 
tack being  then  turned  upon  Goa,  a  white  flag  was 
foon  hung  out  as  a  fignal  to  furrender.  The  governor, 
however,  did  not  think  proper  to  wait  the  event  of  a 
capitulation,  but  without  delay  paffed  over  to  Severn- 
droog, where  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  maintain  his 
ground  notwithftanding  the  ruinous  ftate  of  the  forti- 
fications. The  fire  was  now  renewed  againft  this  for- 
trefs  ;  and  the  feamen  having  cut  a  paffage  through  one 
of  the  gates  with  their  axes,  the  garrifon  foon  furren- 
dered,  at  the  fame  time  that  two  other  forts  befieged 
by  the  Mahrattas  hung  out  flags  of  truce  and  capitu- 
lated :  and  thus  were  four  of  Angria' s  forts,  for  fo 
many  years  deemed  impregnable,  fubdued  in  one  day. 
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Thefe  fuccefTes  were  followed  by  the  uirrender  of  Ban-     Indl*. 
coote,  a  ftrong  fortified  ifland  now  called  Fort  ViSoria,  WT'""~' 
and  which  the  Englifh  retained  in  poffeffion  ;  but  the  The  pirate 
other  forts  were  delivered  up  to  the  Mahrattas.     On  finally  fi»b- 
the  arrival  of  Admiral  Watfon  in  the  beginning  of  No-  ducd  by 
Vember  1755,.  it  was  determined  to  root  out  the  pirate  Admiral 
at  once,    by  attacking  Geriah  the  capital  of  his  domi-  WatI°n' 
nions  ;  but  it  was  fo  long  fince  any  Englifhmert  had 
feen  this  place,  and  the  reports  of  its  ftrength  had  been 
fo  much  exaggerated,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to 
reconnoitre  it  before  any  attack  was  made.     This  was 
done  by  Commodore  James  ;  who  having  reported  that 
the  fort,  though  ftrong,  was  far  from  being  inacceffible 
or  impregnable,  it  was  refolved  to  profecute  the  en- 
terprize  with  the  utmoft  expedition  and  vigour.     It 
was  therefore  attacked  by  fuch  a  formidable  fleet,  that 
Angria,  loling  courage  at  their  approach,  fled  to  the 
Mahrattas,  leaving  Geriah  to  be  defended  by  his  bro- 
ther.    The  fort,  however,  was  foon  obliged  to  furren- 
der, with  no  more  lofs  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh  than 
19  men  killed  and  wounded  :  but  it  was  afterwards  ac- 
knowledged, that  this  fuccefs  was  owing  principally 
to  the  terror  of  the  garrifon  occafioned  by  fuch  a  vio- 
lent cannonade ;    for  their    fortifications  appeared  to 
have  been  proof  againft  the  utmoft  efforts  of  an  ene- 
my.    All  the  ramparts  of  this  fort  were  either  cut  out 
of  the  folid  rock,  or  built  of  ftones  at  leaft  ten  feet 
long  laid  edgeways. 

In  this  fortrefs  were  found  200  pieces  of  brafs  can- 
non, with  fix  brafs  mortars,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
ammunition  and  military  ftores,  befides  money  and 
effects  to  the  value  of  125,0001.  Angria's  fleet  was 
entirely  deftroyed,  one  of  the  fhips  having  been  fet 
on  fire  by  a  fhell  from  the  Englifh  fleet,  and  the  flames 
having  fpreadfrom  thence  to  all  the  reft.  About  2000 
people  were  made  prifoners  ;  among  whom  were  the 
wife,  children,  mother,  brother,  and  admiral  of  the  pi- 
rate ;  but  they  were  treated  with  the  greateft  clemency : 
and  his  family,  at  their  own  requeft,  continued  under 
the  protection  of  the  Englifh  at  Geriah.  All  the 
other  forts  belonging  to  Angria  foon  fubmitted  ?  fo 
that  his  power  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar  was  entirely 
annihilated.  , 

While  the  affairs  of  the   Englifh  went  on  thus  fuc-  m.  Buffy 
cefsfully  ,M.  Buffy  had  be~n  conftantly  employed  near  difmiffed 
the  perfon  of  Salabat-zing,  whom  he  had  ferved  in  much  by  Salaba^ 
the  fame  manner  that  the  Englifh  had  Mahomed  Ali  zinS* 
Cawn.     As  he  made  ufe  of  his  influence  with  that 
prince,    however,    to  enlarge   the   poffeffions    of  the 
French,  and  was   continually  making  exorbitant  de- 
mands upon  him,  the  prime  minifter  of  Salabat-zing  at 
length  reprefented  to  him  the  danger  and  fhame  of  al- 
lowing a  fmall  body  of  foreigners  thus  to  give  law  to 
a  great  prince  ;  and  having  formed  a  powerful  combU- 
nation  againft  the  French,  at  laft  obtained  an  order 
for  their  difmiffion.     M.  Buffy  took  his  leave  without 
any  marks  of  difguft,    having    under    his    command 
about  600  Europeans,  with  5000  fepoys,  and  a  fine 
train  of  artillery.     His  enemies,  however,  had  no  mind 
to  allow  him  to  depart  in  fafety  ;  and  therefore  fent 
orders  to  all  the  Polygars    to    oppofe  their    paffage, 
fending  6000  Mahrattas  after  them  to  harafs  them  on 
their  march. 

Notwithftanding  this  oppofition,    M.  Buffy  reached 
Hydrabad  with  very  little  lofs.     Here  he  took  pof- 

feflioa     . 
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India,     feffion  of  a  garden  formerly  belonging  to  the  kings  of 

t— v — 'Golconda,    where  he  refolved  to  keep  his  poft  until 

fuccOurs  mould  arrive  from  Pondicheny  and  Mafuli- 

patam.     Here  Salabat-zing  propofed  to  attack  him; 

and  the  better  to  attain  his  purpofe,  applied  to  the 

gj        Englilh  prefidency  at  Madras  for  a  body  of  troops  to 

k  detach-  affift  him  in  this  fervice.       Nothing   could   be  more 

nent  of      agreeable  to  thofe  who  had  the  power  at  that  place 

jinglifo       tjian  fucn  an  invitation  ;  and  a  detachment  of  400  Eu- 

'°J~   ropeans   and    1500  fepoys  was  on  the  point  of  being 

rainft  M.    ordered  to  the  affiftance  of  Salabat-zing,  when  expreffes 

3uffy,  but  from   Bengal  informed  them   of  the  greateft   danger 

ouiitcr-      that  had  ever  threatened  the  Englilh  fettlements  in  lu- 

nanded.      doftan. 

This  danger  arofe  from  the  difpleafure  of  Surajah 
Dowla  na-  Dowla  the  new  nabob   of  Bengal.     His  grandfather 
)obof  Ben- Aliverdy  Khan  having  died   in  April  or   May   1756, 
;al,  an  c-  Surajah  fucceeded  to  the  naboblhip   of  Bengal,  Ba- 
lemy  to     nar  an(j  Orixa.     He  was  congratulated  an  his  accef- 
heEng-     fion  by  Mr  Drake  the   Englilh  prelldent  at  Calcutta, 
who  requefted  his  favour  and  protection  in  behalf  of 
his  countrymen.     This  was  readily  promifed,  even  to 
a  greater  degree  than  what  had  been  mown  by  his 
grandfather ;  but  in  a  fhort  time  his  refentment  was 
incurred  by  the  imprifonment,  as  it  is  faid,  of  Omi- 
chund,  an  eminent  Gentoo  merchant,  who  had  lived 
feveral  years  under  the  protection  of  the  Englilh  go- 
vernment   at  Calcutta.       Of  this,  however,    Surajah 
Dowla   did    not  directly  complain  ;  but  founded  his 
pretence  of  war  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Englilh  in 
repairing  the  fortifications  of  Calcutta ;  which  indeed 
■was  abfoluteiy  necelfary  on  account  of  the  great  like- 
lihood of  a  war  with  the  French.     On  this  account, 
however,      the    nabob   fignified    his    difpleafure,    and 
threatened  an  attack  if  che  works  were  not  inftantly 
demolilhed.     With  this  requilition  the  prefident  and 
council  pretended  to  comply;  but  neverthelefs  went  on 
with  their  works,  applying  firft  to  the  French  and  then 
to  the  Dutch  for  affiftance  ;  but  as  neither  of  thefe 
nations  thought  proper  to  interfere,  the  Englilh  were 
,  obliged  to  ftand  alone  in  the  quarrel. 

Hiscxpedi-  Surajah  Dowla  took  the  field  on  the  30th  of  May 
tionagainft  1756,  with  an  army  of  40,000  foot,  30,000  horfe, 
Calcutta,  and  400  elephants  ;  and  on  the  2d  of  June  detached 
20,000  men  to  inveft  the  Englilh  fort  at  Caffumbazar, 
a  large  town  fituated  on  an  iiland  formed  by  the 
weftern  branch  of  the  Ganges.  The  fort  was  regular- 
ly built,  with  60  cannon,  and  defended  by  300  men, 
but  principally  fepoys.  The  nabob  pretending  a  de- 
fire  to  treat,  Mr  Watts  the  chief  of  the  factory  was 
perluaded  to  put  himfelf  in  his  power  ;  which  he  had 
no  fooner  done,  than  he  was  made  a  clofe  prifoner, 
along  with  Mr  Batfon  a  furgeon  who  accompanied 
him.  The  two  prifoners  were  treated  with  great  in- 
dignity, and  threatened  with  death ;  but  two  of  the 
council  who  had  been  fent  for  by  the  tyrant's  com- 
mand were  fent  back  again,  with  orders  to  perfuade 
the  people  of  the  factory  to  furrender  it  at  difcretion. 
This  propofal  met  with  great  oppoiition  in  the  coun- 
cil; but  was'  at  laft  complied  with,  though  very  little 
to  the  advantage  of  the  prifoners  ;  for  they  were  not 
only  deprived  of  every  thing  they  poffelfed,  but  ftrip- 
pedralmoft  naked,  and  fent  to  Huquely,  where  they 
we.e  clofely  confined. 

The  nabob,  encouraged  hy  this  fuccefs,  marched 


directly  to  Calcutta,  which  he  inverted  on  the  15th.     India. 
Though  he  now  threatened  to  drive  the  Englilh  en-  ~ 

tirely  out  of  his  dominions,  yet  he  propofed  an  accom- 
modation with  Mr  Drake,  provided  he  would  pay  him 
his  duty  upon  the  trade  for    15  years,  defray  the  ex- 
pences   of  his   army,  and  deliver  up  the   Indian  mer-        ,_ 
chants  who  were  in  the  fort.     This   being  refufed,  a  (;aicutta 
fiege   commenced,  and  the  place  was   taken   in  three  taken,  and 
days    through  the    treachery  of  the    Dutch  guard  *  a  number 
who  had  the  charge  of  a  gate.     The  nabob   promifed  of  prifon- 
on  the  word  of  a  foldier,  that  no  harm  fhould  be  done  crs  f" 
the  Englilh  ;  neverthelefs  they  were  ihut  up  in  a  pri-  «  $ee  Qal~ 
fon  fo  ftrait ;  that  out  of  146  all  perilhed  in  a  fmgle  cutta, 
night  for  want  of  air  but  22.     It  was  not,  however, 
fuppofed  that  any  maiTacre  at  this  time  was  intended  ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  he  only  gave  orders  to   confine 
the  prifoners  clofely  for  the  night,  without  taking  into 
coniideration  whether  the  place  they  were  confined  in 
was  large  or  fmall. 

The  news  of  this  difafter  put  an  end  to  the  expedi- 
tion projected   againft  M.  Bulfy ;  and  Colonel   Clive        £„ 
was   inftantly   dilpatched   to  Bengal  with   400  Euro-  Expedition 
peans  and   1000  fepoys,  on  board  of  the  fleet  com- of  admiral 
manded  by  Admiral  Watfon.     They  did  not  arrive  ^tf°"     i 
till  the  15th  of  December,  at  a  village  called  Fulta,  fitu-  nel  q°;^" 
atedona  branch  of  the  Ganges,  where  the  inhabitants  againft  the 
of  Calcutta  had  taken  refuge  after  their  misfortune,  nabob. 
Their  firft  operations  were  againft  the  forts  Bufbudgia, 
Tanna,  Fort-William,  and  Calcutta  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.     All  thefe  were  reduced  almoft  as  foon  as 
they  could  approach  them.     An  expedition  was  then 
propofed    againft  Hughley,  a   large  town  about   60 
miles  above  Calcutta,  and  the  place  of  rendezvous  for 
all  nations  who  traded  to  Bengal ;  its  warehoufes  and 
{hops  being  always  filled  with  the  richeft  merchandife 
of  the  country.     This  was  likewife  eafily  reduced  ;  and 
the  city  was  deftroyed,  with  the  granaries  and  ftore- 
houfes  of  fait  feated  on  each  fide  the  river;  which  proved 
very  detrimental  to  the  nabob,  as   depriving  him  of 
the  means  of  fubfiftence  for  his  army. 

Surajah  Dowla,  enraged  at  this  fuccefs  of  the 
Englilh,  now  feemed  determined  to  crulh  them  at  once 
by  a  general  engagement.  From  this,  however,  he 
was  intimidated  by  a  fuccefsful  attack  on  his  camp, 
which  foon  induced  him  to  conclude  a  treaty.  This  70 
took  place  on  the  9th  of  February  1757,  on  the  fol-  Treatycon- 
lowinp-  conditions.      1.  That  the  privileges   and  im-  chidedwith 
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munities  granted  to  the  Englilh  by  the  king  (Mogul) 
Ihould  not  be  difputed.  2.  That  all  goods  with  Englilh 
orders  fhould  pafs,  by  land  or  water,  free  of  any  tax, 
fee,  or  impofltion.  3.  All  the  Company's  factories  which 
had  been  feized  by  the  nabob  fhould  be  reftored  ;  and 
the  goods,  money,  and  effects  which  had  been  plun- 
dered, fhould  be  accounted  for.  4.  That  the  Englilh  war  with 
fhould  have  permiihon  to  fortify  Calcutta  as  they  tne  French, 
thought  proper.  5.  They  fhould  alfo  have  liberty  to 
coin  their  own  imports  of  bullion  and  gold. 

As  certain  intelligence  was  now  received  of  a  war  be- 
tween France  and  England,  the  firft  object  that  na- 
turally occurred,  after  the  conclufion  of  this  treaty, 
was  the  redaction  of  the  French  power  in  the  eaft ; 
in  confequence  of  which  it  was  reprefented  to  Admiral 
Watfon,  by  a  committee  of  the  council  of  Bengal,  that 
this  was  the  only  opportunity  he  perhaps  might  ever 
have  of  acting  offenfively  againft  them.     An  attack 

would 
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would  therefore  immediately  have  been  made  on  his  dominions.  This  was  denied  on- the  part  of  the 
'  Chandernagore,  had  not  a  deputation  arrived  from  that    admiral ;  who  in  his  turn  accufed  the  nabob  of  breach 

place,  requefting  a  neutrality  in  this  part  of  the  world    of  promife,  and  neglect  in  fulfilling  his  engagements. 

The  laft  letter  fent  by  Admiral  Watfon  to  the  nabob, 
of  date   19th  April   1757,  concludes  in  this 


India. 


until  matters  fhould  be  finally  decided  in  Europe 
The  negociation,  however,  was  broken  off  on  a  fug- 
geftion  that  the  government  of  Chandernagore,  being 
fubordinate  to  that  of  Pondicherry,  could  not  render 
any  tranfaction  of  this  kind  valid.  It  remained  there- 
fore only  to  obtain  the  confent  of  the  nabob  to  make 

The  'nabob  an  attack  upon  this  place  :  but  this  feemed  not  likely 

complains   to  be  got ;  for  in  ten  days  after  the  conclusion  of  the 

oftheEng 
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in  tms  manner. 
"  Let  me  again  repeat  to  you,  that  I  have  no  other 
views  than  that  of  peace.     The  gathering  together  of 
riches  is  what  I  defpife  :  and  I  call  on  God,  who  fees 
and  knows  the  fpring  of  all  our  actions,  and  to  whom 
you  and  I  mult  one  day  anfwer,  to.  witnefs  to  the 
truth  of  what  I  now  write :  therefore,  if  you  would  have 
treaty,  he  fent  a  letter  to  the  admiral,  complaining  of    me  believe  that  you  wifh  for  peace  as  much  as  I  do, 
his  intention.     "  It  appears  (fays  he)  that  you  have  a    no  longer  let  it  be  the  fubject  of  our  correfpondence  for 
defign  to  befiege  the  French  factory  near  Houghley,    me  to  afk  the  fulfilment  of  our  treaty,  and  you  to 
and  to  commence  hoftilities  againfl  that  nation.     This    promife  and  not  perform  it ;  but  immediately  fulfil  all 
is  contrary  to   all  rule  and  cuftora,  that  you  fhould    your  engagements :  thus  let  peace  flourifli  and  fpread 
bring  your  animofities  and  differences  into  my  country;    throughout  all  your  country,  and  make  your  people 
for  it  has  never  been  known,  fince  the  days  of  Timur,    happy  in  the   re-eftablifhment  of  their  trade,  which 
that  the  Europeans  made  war  upon  one  another  in  the    has  fuffered  by  a  ruinous  and  deftruetive  war."     From 
king's  dominions.     If  you  are  determined  to  befiege    this  time  both  parties  made  preparations  for  war.     The 
the  French  factories,  I  fhall  be  neceffitated,  in  honour    nabob  returned  no  anfwer  till  the  13th  of  June,  when 
and  duty  to  my   king,  to  aflift  them  with  my  troops,    he  fent  the  following  declaration  of  war.     "  According 
You  are  certainly  bound  to  abide  by  your  part  of  the    to  my  promifes,  and  the  agreement  made  between  us, 
treaty  ftrictly,  and  never  to  attempt  or  be  the  occafion    I  have  duly  rendered  every  thing  to  Mr  Watts,  ex- 
of  any  troubles  or  difturbances  in  future   within  the    cept  a  very  fmall  remainder  :  Notwithftanding  this,  Mr 
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provinces  under  my  jurifdicton,  &c."  To  this  Ad- 
miral Watfon  replied,  that  "  he  was  ready  to  defift 
from  his  intended  enterprise  if  the  French  would  a- 
gree  to  a  folid  treaty  of  neutrality  ;  or  if  the  nabob*  as 
foubahdar  (viceroy)  of  Bengal,  would,  under  his  hand, 
guarantee  this  treaty,  and  promife  to  protect  the  En- 
glifh  from  any  attempts  made  by  the  French  againft 
their  fettlements  in  his  abfence."  This  letter  did  not 
prove  fatisfactory ;  the  nabob  having  been  informed 
by  the  French  agent,  that  the  Englifh  defigned  to 
turn  their  arms  againft  him  as  foon  as  they  had  made 
themfelves  matters  of  Chandernagore.  This  was  ftre- 
nuoufly  denied  by  the  admiral ;  and  a  number  of  let- 
ters patted  between  him  and  the  nabob,  in  one  of 
which  the  latter  made  ufe  of  the  following  expreffions, 
which  were  fuppofed  to  imply  a  tacit  confent  that 
Chandernagore  fhould  be  attacked.  "  My  forbidding 
war  on  my  borders  was  becaufe  the  French  were  my 
tenants,  and  upon  this  affair  defired  my  protection : 
on  this  I  wrote  to  you  to  make  peace,  and  no  inten- 
tion had  I  of  favouring  or  affifting  them.  You  have 
underftanding  and  generofity :  if  your  enemy  with  an 
upright  heart  claims  your  protection,  you  will  give 
him  his  life  ;  but  then  you  muft  be  well  fatisfied  of  the 
innocence  of  his  intentions ;  if  not,  then  whatfoever 
you  think  right,  that  do." 
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Watts,  and  the  reft  of  the  council  of  the  factory  at 
CafTembuzar,  under  the  pretence  of  going  to  take  the 
air  in  their  gardens,  fled  away  in  the  night.  This  is 
an  evident  mark  of  deceit,  and  of  an  intention  to  break 
the  treaty.  I  am  convinced  it  could  not  have  hap- 
pened without  your  knowledge,  nor  without  your  ad- 
vice. I  all  along  expected  fomething  of  this  kind,  and 
for  that  reafon  I  would  not  recal  my  forces  from 
Plaffey,  expecting  fome  treachery.  I  praife  God, 
that  the  breach  of  the  treaty  has  not  been  on  my 
part,"  &c. 

Nothing  lefs  was  now  refolved  on  in  the  Englifh  Jhe  deP?* 
council  at  Calcutta  than  the  depofition  of  the  nabob  ;  ^°°  £. 
which  at  this  time  appared  practicable,  by  fupporting  refolved. 
the  pretenfions  of  Meer  Jaffier  Ali  Cawn,    who  had  on. 
with  other  noblemen  entered  into  a  confpiracy  againfl 
him.     Meer  Jaffier  had  married  the  fifter  of  Aliverdy 
Cawn,  the  predecefTor  of  SurajahDowla  ;  and  was  now 
fupported   in  his  pretenfions  by  the    general    of   the 
horfe,  and  by  Jugget  Seet  the  nabob's  banker,  who 
was  reckoned  the  richeft  merchant  in  all  India.     By 
thefe  three  leading  men  the  defign  was  communicated 
to  Mr  Watts  the  Englifh  refident  at  the  nabob's  court, 
and  by  him  to  Colonel  Clive  and  the  fecret  committee 
at  Calcutta.     The  management  of  the  affair  being  left 
to  Mr  Watts  and  Mr  Clive,  it  was  thought  proper  to 


Having  thus,  as  was  fuppofed,  obtained  the  con-    communicate  the  fecret  to  Omichund,  through  whom 


attack  was  made  on  Chanderna- 


fent  of  the  nabob,  an 
ken  by  tht  gore,  which  was  foon  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  capi- 
Englift.  tulating ;  though  the  French  made  a  gallant  defence, 
and,  as  Mr  Ives  informs  us,  «  flood  to  their  guns  as 
long  as  they  had  any  to  fire."  A  meffenger  was  dis- 
patched with  the  news  to  Surajah  Dowla  three  days 
after  the  place  had  furrendered,  intimating  alfo  that 
the  French  had  been  purfued  fome  way  up  the  country. 
This  intelligence,  however,  feemed  to  be  by  no  means 
agreeable,  as  he  couTd  fcarce  be  induced  to  return  an 
anfwer.  At  laft  he  pretended  difpleafure  on  account 
of  the  defign  of  the  Englifh  to  infringe  the  treaties, 
a»d  complained  that  they  had  ravaged  fome  parts  of 


the  necefiary  correfpondence  might  be  carried  on  with        75 
Meer  Jaffier.     This  agent  proved  fo  avaricious,  that  Avaricioui 
it  was  refolved  to  ferve  him  in  his  own  way  ;  and  by  a"d  treaT 
a  piece  of  treachery  to  him  alfo,  to  gain  their  point  hav;our  0f 
with  both  parties.     Two  treaties  were  therefore  writ-  Omichund 
ten  out ;  in  one  of  which  it  was  promifed  to  comply  and  the  E»« 
with  Omichund*  s  demand,  but  in  the  other  his  name  glift*. 
was  not  even  mentioned  •,  and  both  thefe  treaties  were 
figned  by  all  the  principal  perfons  concerned,  Admiral 
Watfon  alone  excepted,    whom    no  political  motives 
could  influence  to  fign  an  agreement  which  he  did  not 
mean  to  keep.     Thefe  treaties,  the  fame  in  every  re- 
flect excepting  as  to  Omichund's  affair,  were  to  the 

following 
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l»4u-      fallowing  purpofe:     x.  All  the    effects    and  factories 

""  belonging  to  the  province  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Q- 

Treaty       r'x?l»    lna^  remain   in  poifeffion  of  the  Engliih,    nor 

■oncluded    fhouid  any  more  French  ever  be  allowed  to  fettle  in 

with  Meer  thcfe  provinces.     2.  In  confideration  of  the  loffes  fu- 

faffier.        (rained  by  the  Engliih  company  by  the  capture  and 

plunder  of  Calcutta,  he  agreed  to  pay  one  crore  of 

rupees,  or  L.   1,250,000  fterling.     3.  For  the  effects 

plundered  from  the  Engliih  at  Calcutta,  he  engaged 

to  pay  50  lack,  of  rupees,  or  L. 625,000-     4.  For  the 

effects  plundered  from  the  Gentoos,  Moors,  and  other 

inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  20  lack,  orL.250,000.     7.  For 

the  effects  plundered  from  the  Armenian  merchants, 

inhabitants  of  Calcutta,  feven  lack,  or  L.87,500.     8. 

The  distribution  of  all  thefe  fums  to  be  left  to  Admiral 

Watfon,  Colonel  Clive,  Roger  Drake,  William  Watts, 

James  Ivilpatrick,  and  Richard  Becher,  Efquires,  to  be 

difpofed  of  by  them  to  whom  they  think  proper. 

All  things  being  now  in  readinefs,  Colonel  Clive  be- 
gan his  march  againft  Surajah  Dowla  on  the  1 3th  of 
June,  the  very  day  on  which  Surajah  Dowla  fent  off 
his  laft  letter  for  Admiral  Watfon.  Before  any  act  of 
hoftility  was  committed,  however,  Colonel  Clive  wrote 
the  nabob  a  letter,  upbraiding  him  with  his  conduct, 
and  telling  him  at  laft,  that  "  the  rains  xbeing  fo  near, 
and  it  requiring  many  days  to  receive  an  anfwer,  he 
had  found  it  neceffary  to  wait  on  him  immediately." 
This  was  followed  by  the  decifive  action  at  Plaifey ;  in 
which  the  treachery  of  Meer  Jaffier,  who  commanded 
part  of  the  nabob's  troops,  and  flood  neuter  during  the 
engagement,  undoubtedly  rendered  the  victory  more 
eafily  acquired  than  it  would  otherwife  have  been. 
The  unfortunate  nabob  fled  to  his  capital  with  a  few 
that  continued  faithful  to  him.  He  reached  the  city 
in  a  few  hours  ;  but  not  thinking  himfelf  fafe  there, 
left  it  the  following  evening,  difguifed  like  a  Faquir, 
with  only  two  attendants.  By  thefe  he  appears  to 
have  been  abandoned  and  even  robbed  ;  for  on  the  3d 
of  July  he  was  found  wandering  forfaken  and  almoft 
naked  on  the  road  to  Patna.  Next  day  he  was  brought 
back  to  Muxadabad  :  and  a  few  hours  after  privately 
beheaded  by  Meer  JafEer's  eldeft  fon,  to  whofe  care  he 
had  been  committed.  The  ufurper  took  poffeffion  of 
the  capital  in  triumph  ;  and  on  the  29th  of  June  Colo- 
nel Clive  went  to  the  palace,  and  in  prefence  of  the  ra- 
jahs and  grandees  of  the  court  folemnly  handed  him 
to  the  mufnud  or  carpet  and  throne  of  ftate,  where  he 
was  unanimoufly  faluted  foubahdar  or  nabob,  and  re- 
ceived the  fubmiflion  of  all  prefent. 

While  thefe  tranfactions  were  going  forward  with 
the  nabob,  the  utmoft  efforts  were  ufed  to  expel  the 
French  entirely  from  Bengal.  By  the  articles  of  ca- 
pitulation at  Chandernagore,  the  whole  of  that  garri- 
fon  were  to  continue  prifoners  of  war  ;  but  about  the 
time  of  figning  the  treaty,  Mr  Law  with  a  fmall  body 
of  troops  made  his  efcape  out  of  Caffembuzar,  and 
bent  his  march  towards  Patna.  There  he  had  beeu 
protected  by  the  late  nabob  ;  and  on  the  commence- 
ment of  frefh  hoftilities,  had  collected  about  200 
French,  the  only  remains  of  that  nation  in  Bengal  to 
Xnake  an  attempt  to  fuceour  him.  With  thefe  he  was 
within  two  hours  march  of  Surajah  Dowla's  camp 
when  the  battle  of  Plaffey  was  fought :  on  hearing  the 
news  of  which  he  Mopped  ;  but  afterwards  being  in- 
Vol.  IX. 
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formed  of  the  nabob's  efcape, 
his   ailiftance,  and  was  within 


he  marched  again  to  tndit. 
,  oiiu  woia  wiLiiui  a  few  hours  of  joining  "  * 
him  when  he  was  taken.  Three  days  after  he  was 
purfued  by  Major  Eyre  Coote  at  the  head  of  223 
Europeans,  three  companies  of  Sepoys,  50  Lafcars  or 
Indian  failors,  and  10  Marmutty  men  or  pioneers  to 
clear  the  roads,  together  with  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
fix  pounders.  On  this  expedition  the  major  exerted 
his  utmoft  diligence  to  overtake  his  antagonift,  and 
fpent  a  very  conliderable  fpace  of  time  in  the  purfuit ; 
for  though  he  fet  out  on  the  6th  of  July,  he  did  not 
return  to  Muxadabad  till  the  ill  of  September.  Mi- 
Law,  however,  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape ;  but 
though  the  major  did  not  fucceed  in  what  was  propo- 
fed  as  the  principal  end  of  his  expedition,  he  was  ne- 
verthelefs,  fays  Mr  Ives,  of  conliderable  fervice  to  the 
company  and  to  his  country  in  general.  He  had 
obliged  Ramnarain,  the  moft  powerful  rajah  in  the 
country,  to  fwear  allegiance  to  Meer  Jaffier ;  he  laid 
open  the  interior  ftate  of  the  northern  provinces  ;  and, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr  Johnftone,  gave  the  company 
fome  infight  into  the  faltpetre  bufmefs,  from  which 
fuch  advantages  have  fince  been  derived  to  the  public.        80 

Before  the  return  of  Major  Coote,  Admiral  Pocock  Death  of 
had  fucceeded  to  the  command  of  the  fleet,  in  confe-  admiral 
quence  of  the  deceafe  of  Admiral  Watfon,  who  died  on  Watfon" 
the  1 6th  of  Auguft.     The  joy  of  the  Britifh  was  con- 
siderably damped  by  the  lofs  of  this  gentleman,  who 
had  gained  a  great  and  deferved  reputation  both  in  the 
military  line   and   every  other.     News  were   alio  re- 
ceived, that  the  French  had  been  very  fuccefsful  on 
the  coaft  of  Coromandel.     Salabat-zing,  as  has  already 
^been  obferved,  had  applied  to  the  Engliih  for  affift- 
ance  againft  the  French ;  but  as  they  were  prevented 
from  performing  their  agreement  by  the  difafter  at 
Calcutta,  he  found  himfelf  under  a  neceffity  of  accom- 
modating the  differences  with  his  former  friends,  and 
to   admit  them  again  into  his  fervice.     M.  Buify  was 
now  reinforced  by  the  troops  under  M.  Law;  who  had 
collected  as  many  Europeans  in  his  journey  as  made  up        81 
500  with  thofe  he  had  at  firft.     With  thefe  he  under-  Soccefs  of 
took  to  reduce  the  Englifh  factories  of  Ingeram,   Ban-  the  Fre»ch 
dermalanka,  and  Vizagapatnam.     As  none  of  the  two  on  thedC?* 
former  places  were  in  any  ftate  of  defence,  the  greateft  ^^  ° 
part  of  the  company's  effects  were  put  on  fhipboard  on 
the  firft  alarm  ;  but  as  Vizagapatnam  was  garrifoned  by 
140  Europeans  and  420  Sepoys,  it  was  fuppofed  that  it 
would  make  fome  defence.     If  any    was  made,  how- 
ever, it  appears  to  have  been  very  trifling  ;  and  by  tha 
conqueft  of  this  the  French  became  matters  of  all  the 
coaits  from  Ganjam  to  Malfulipatnam.    In  the  fouthern 
provinces  the  like  bad  fuccefs  attended  the  Britifh  caufe. 
The  rebel  Polygars  having  united  their  forces  againft 
Ma/.uphe  Cawn,  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  him  ; 
after  which  the  Englifh  fepoys,  being  prevailed  upon 
to  quit  Madura,  the  conqueror  feized  upon  that  city  for 
himfelf. 

In  the  beginning  of  1758,  the  French  made  an  at- 
tempt on  Trinchinopoli.  The  command  was  given 
to  M.  d'Autreuil,  who  invefted  the  place  with  900 
men  in  battalion,  with  4000  fepoys,  too  huffars,  and 
a  great  body  of  Indian  horfe.  Trinchinopoli  was  then 
in  no  condition  to  withftand  fuch  a  formidable  power, 
as  moft  of  the  garrifon  had  gone  to  befiege  Madura 
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India,      under  Captain  Caillaud  ;  but  this  commander  having    treat   with  lofs  from  before  Tanjore,  his  army  being     India. 


received  intelligence  of  the  danger,  marched  back  with 
all  his  forces,  and  entered  the  town  by  a  difficult  road 
which  the  enemy  had  neglected  to  guard;  and  the 
French  general,  difconcerted  by  this  fuccefsful  ma- 
noeuvre, drew  oif  his  forces,  and  returned  to  Pondi- 
cherry. 

This   fortunate    tranfaclion   was    fucceeded  by  the 
fiege  of  .Madura  in  which  the  En  glim  were  fo  vigo- 


8« 

French  de- 
feated at 
fea  by  ad- 
miral Po- 
epek. 


greatly  diftreffed  for  want  of  provifions  ;  and  money 
in  particular  being  fo  deficient,  that  on  the  7th  of 
Auguft  the  French  feized  and  carried  into  Pondi- 
cherry  a  large  Dutch  fhip  from  Batavia,  bound  to 
Negapatnam,  and  took  out  of  her  about  L.  5000  in 
fpecie. 

From  this  time  the  affairs  of  the  French  daily  de- 
clined.      On  their  retreat  from  Tanjore,  they  aban- 


roufly  repulfed,  that  Captain  Caillaud  was  obliged  to  doned  the  ifland  of  Seringham ;  however,  they  took 
turn  the  fiege  into  a  blockade  in  order  to  reduce  the  Tripafibre,  but  were  defeated  in  their  defigns  on  the 
place  by  famine.  But  before  any  progrefs  could  be  important  poll  of  Chinglapet,  fituated  about  45  miles 
made  in  this  way,  Mazuphe  Cawn  was  prevailed  upon  fouth-weft  of  Madras.  Their  next  enterprifes  on  Fort 
to  give  it  up  for  the  fum  of  170,000  rupees.  A  large  St  Geoige  and  Madras  were  equally  unfuccefsful.  The 
garrilbn  of  fepoys  was  again  put  into  the  place,  and  latter  was  befieged  from  the  ii  of  December  1758  to 
Captain  Caillaud  returned  to  Trinchinopoli.  the  1 7th  of  February  1 759,  when  they  were  obliged 
An  unfuccefsful  attempt  was  now  made  by  Colonel  to  abandon  it  with  great  lofs ;  which  difafter  greatly 
Ford  on  Nellore,  a  large  town  furrounded  by  a  thick  contributed  to  deprefs  their  fpirits,  and  abate  thofe  fan- 
mud- wall,  with  a  dry  ditch  on  all  fides  but  one,  where  guTne  hopes  they  had  entertained  of  becoming  matters 
there  is  the  bed  of  a  river  ahvays  dry  but  in  the  rainy  in  this  part  of  the  world. 


feafon.  The  enterprife  is  faid  to  have  proved  unfuc- 
cefsful through  the  unheard  of  cowardice  of  a  body  of 
fepoys,  who  having  fheltered  themfelves  in  a  ditch,  ab- 
folutely  refufed  to  ftir  a  ftep  farther,  and  rather  chofe 


The  remainder  of  the  year  1759  proved  entirely  fa- 
vourable to  the  Britifh  arms.  M.  dAche  the  French 
Admiral,  who  had  been  very  roughly  handled  by  Ad- 
miral Pocock  on  the   3d  of  Auguft  1758,  having  re- 


to  allow  the  reft  of  the  army  to  march  over  them  to    fitted  his  fleet,  and  being  reinforced  by  three  men  of 


the  affault,  than  to  expofe  themfelves  to  danger.  Se- 
veral other  enterprifes  of  no  great  moment  were  un- 
dertaken ;  but  the  event  was  on  the  whole  unfavourable 
to  the  Englifh,  whofe  force  by  the  end  of  the  campaign 
was  reduced  to  1 7 1 8  men,  while  that  of  the  French 
amounted  to  3400  Europeans,  of  whom  1000  were 
fent  to  Pondicherry. 

Both  parties  now  received  confiderable  reinforce- 
ments from  Europe ;    Admiral  Pocock   being  joined 


85 


war  at  the  iflands  of  Matiritius  and  Bourbon,  now  ven- 
tured once  more  to  face  his   antagonift,  who  on  his 
part  did  not  at  all  decline  the  combat.     A  third  battle  French  de- 
enfued   on  the    10th    of  September    1759,    when  the  feated  a 
French,  notwithftanding  their  fuperiority  both  in  num- third  time 
ber  of  fhips  and  weight  of  metal,  were  obliged  to  re-  ^J  admira 


treat  with  confiderable  lofs  ;  having  1500  men  killed 
and  wounded,  while  thofe  on  board  the  Englifh  fleet 
did  not   exceed  569.     By  the   17th  of  October  the 
on  the  24th  of  March  by  Commodore  Stevens  with  a    Englifh  fleet  was  completely  refitted ;   and  Admiral 
fquadron  of  five  men  of  war,  and  the  French  by  nine    Pocock  having  been  joined  by  a  reinforcement  of  four 
men  of  war  and  two  frigates,  having  on  board  General    men  of  war,  foon  after  returned  to  England. 
Lally  with  a  large  body  of  troops.     The  Englifh  ad-         All  this  time  the  unfortunate  General   Lally  had 
miral  no  fooner  found  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  cope    been  employed  in   unfuccefsful  endeavours  to  retrieve 
with  the  enemy  than  he  went  in  queft  of  them ;  and    the  affairs  of  his  countrymen :   ftill,  however,  he  at- 
an  engagement  took  place,  in  which  the  French  were    tempted  to  act  on  the  offenfive ;  but  his  fate  was  at        S6 
defeated  with  the  lofs  of  600  killed  and  a  great  many    laft  decided  by  laying  fiege  to  Wandewafh,  which  had  Gcneral 
wounded,  while  the  Englifh  had  only  29  killed  and  89    lately  been  taken  by  Colonel  Coote.     The  advantage  f   ,  j    , 
wounded.     The  former  returned  to  Pondicherry,  where    in  numbers  was  entirely  in  favour  of  the  French  ge-  \vandc- 
they  landed  their  men,  money,  and  troops.      After    neral ;  the  Englifh  army  confifting  only  of  1 700  Eu-  wafh. 

ropeans   including  artillery   and    cavalry,   while    the 
French  amounted  to  2200  Europeans.     The  auxilia- 
ries on  the  Englifh  fide  were  3000  black  troops,  while 
were  refitted,  tire  admiral  failed  again  in  queft  of  the    thofe  of  the  French  amounted  to  10,000  black  troops 


at 


men, 

the  battle  three  of  the  Britifh  Captains  were  tried 
for  mifbehaviour,  and  two  of  them  difmiffed  from 
the  command  of  their  fhips.     As  foon  as  his  vefTels 
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enemy,  but  could  not  bring  them  to  an  action  be- 
fore the  third  of  Auguft,  when  the  French  were  de- 
feated a  fecond  time,  with  the  lofs  of  251  killed  and 
602  wounded. 

Notwithftanding   this   fuccefs    at   fea,    the  Englifh 
were  greatly  deficient  in  land  forces ;  the  re-eftablifh 


and  300  Caffres ;  nor  was  the  odds  lefs  in  proportion 
in  the  artillery,  the  Englifh  bringing  into  the  field 
only  14  pieces  of  cannon  and  one  howitzer,  while  the 
French  had  25  pieces  in  the  field  and  five  on  their 
batteries  againft  the  fort.  The  battle  began  about 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  2  2d  of  January   1760,  and  in 


ment  of  their  affairs  in  Bengal  having  almoft  entirely    three  hours  the  whole  French-army  gave  way  and  fled 

towards  their  camp  ;  but  quitted  it  on  finding  them- 
felves purfued  by  the  Englifh,  who  took  all  their  can- 
non except  three  fmall  pieces.  They  collected  them- 
felves under  the  walls  of  Cheltaput,  about  1 8  miles 
frOm  the  field  of  battle,  and  foon  after  retired  to  Pon- 
dicherry.    Colonel  Coote  caufed  the    country  to   be 


drained  the  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  of 
the  troops  neceffary  for  their  defence.  The  confe- 
quence  of  this  was  the  lofs  of  Fort  St  David,  which 
General  Lally  reduced,  deftroying  the  fortifica- 
tions, demolifhing  alfo  the  adjacent  villages,  and  ra- 
vaging the  country  in  fuch  a  manner  as  filled  the  na- 


tives with  indignation,  and  in  the  end  proved  very  pre-  wafted  to  the  very  gates  of  this  fortrefs  by  way  of  re- 
judicial  to  his  affairs.  He  proved  fuccefsful,  however,  taliation  for  what  the  French  had  done  in  the  neigh- 
in  the  reduction  of  Devicottah,  but  was  obliged  to  re-    bourhood  of  Madras.     He  then  fet  about  the  fiege  of 

Chel- 
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Cheltaput,  which  furrendered  in  one  day  ;  a  confi- 
derable  detachment  of  the  enemy  was  intercepted  by 
Captain  Smith  ;  the  Fort  of  Timmery  was  reduced 
by  Major  Monfon,  and  the  city  of  Arcot  by  Captain 
Wood.  This  laft  conquefl  enabled  the  Englifh  to  re- 
ftore  the  nabob  to  his  dominions,  of  which  he  had 
been  deprived  by  the  French;  and  it  greatly  weak- 
ened both  the  French  force  and  intereft  in  India. 
M.  Lally,  in  the  mean  time,  had  recalled  his  forces 
from  Seringham,  by  which  means  he  augmented  his 
army  with  500  Europeans.  All  thefe  were  now  fhut 
up  in  Pondicherry,  which  was  become  the  laft  hope  of 
the  French  in  India.  To  complete  their  misfortunes. 
Admiral  Cornifh  arrived  at  Madras  with  fix  men  of 
war ;  and  as  the  French  had  now  no  fleet  in  thefe 
parts,  the  admiral  readily  engaged  to  co-operate  with 
the  land  forces.  The  confequence  was  the  reduction 
of  Carical,  Chellambrum,  and  Verdachellum,  by  a 
ftrong  detachment  under  Major  Monfon  ;  while  Colo- 
nel Coote  reduced  Permucoil,  Alamperva,  and  Wal- 
dour.  Thus  he  was  at  laft  enabled  to  lay  fiege  to 
Pondicherry  itfelf.  Previous  to  this,  however,  it  had 
been  blockaded  by  fea  and  land,  which  reduced  the 
place  to  great  ftraits  for  want  of  provifions,  and  in- 
duced a  mutinous  difpofition  among  the  garrifon.  The 
batteries  were  not  opened  till  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember 1760;  and  the  place  capitulated  on  the  15th 
of  January  1761,  by  which  an  end  was  put  to  the 
power  of  the  French  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

While  the  Englifh  were  thus  employed  in  effectually 
reducing  the  power  of  their  rivals  in  every  part  of  In- 
dia, Meer  Jaffier,  the  nabob  of  Bengal,  who  had  been 
railed  to  that  dignity  by  the  ruin  of  Surajah  Dowla, 
found  himfelf  in  a  very  difagreeable  fituation.  The 
treafure  of  the  late  nabob  had  been  valued  at  no  lefs 
than  64  crore  of  rupees,  about  80  millions  fterling ; 
and  in  expectation  of  fuch  a  vaft  fum,  Meer  JafEer  had 
no  doubt  thoughtlefsly  fubmitted  to  the  enormous  ex- 
actions of  the  Englifh,  already  mentioned.  On  his 
acceffion  to  the  government,  however,  the  treafure  of 
which  he  became  mafter  fell  fo  much  fhort  of  expecta- 
tion, that  he  could  by  no  means  fulfil  his  engagements 
to  them  and  fupply  the  expences  of  government  at  the 
fame  time.  This  foon  reduced  him  to  the  neceffity  of 
iri-vt-t-p;aging  his  revenues  to  fupply  prefent  demands  ; 
and  by  this  ruinous  expedient  he  put  it  out  of  his  own 
power  ever  to  extricate  himfelf.  In  this  dilemma  his 
grandees  became  factious  and  difcontented,  his  army 
mutinous  for  want  of  pay,  and  he  rendered  himfelf  o- 
dious  to  his  fubjects  by  the  exactions  he  was  neceffi- 
tated  to  lay  upon  them.  The  Englifh,  who  for  their 
own  intereft  had  raifed  him  to  the  fupreme  power,  no 
fooner  found  that  he  was  incapable  of  anfwering  their 
purpofe  any  longer,  than  they  began  to  fcheme  againft 
him  ;  and  in  order  to  have  ibrne  colour  of  reafon  for 
pulling  down  the  man  whom  they  had  juft  fet  up,  they 
either  invented  or  gave  ear  to  the  moft  malicious  ca- 
lumnies againft  him.  The  charges  brought  againft  him 
were  fhortly  thefe  :  1.  That  foon  after  his  advance- 
ment he  had  refolved  to  reduce  that  power  which 
raifed  him  to  the  dignity.  2.  That,  to  effect  this,  he 
affaffinated  or  banifhed  every  perfon  of  importance 
whom  he  fufpected  of  being  in  the  Englifh  intereft. 
3.  That  he  negociated  with  the  Dutch  to  introduce 
an  armament  for  the  expulfion  of  the  Englifh.  4.  That 


he  had  in  different  inftances  been  guilty  of  the  deepeft  I»di3t 
deceit  and  treachery  towards  the  Englifh,  his  beft  bene-  '  y/ 
factors  and  allies.  5.  That  at  three  different  periods 
the  Engliih  commander  in  chief  had  been  bafely  defert- 
€d  both  by  the  nabob  and  his  fon,  when  he  and  the 
troops  were  hazarding  their  lives  for  them.  6.  That  he 
meditated  a  fecret  and  feperate  treaty  with  Shah-Zad- 
dah,  the  Mogul's  fon,  and  had  intended  "to  betray  the 
Englifh  to  him.  7.  That  the  whole  term  of  his  govern- 
ment had  been  one  uninterrupted  chain  of  cruelty,  ty- 
ranny, and  oppreffion.  8.  That  he  meditated,  and  was 
near  carrying  into  execution,  an  infamous  fecret  treaty 
with  the  Mahrattas,  which  would  have  proved  the  to- 
tal deftruction  of  the  country  if  it  had  taken  place.  9. 
That  he  threw  every  poffible  obftruction  in  the  way  of 
the  collection  of  the  Engli  fli  tunkas  or  alignments  upon 
lands.  10.  That  he  encouraged  the  obftructions  given 
to  the  free  currency  of  the  Englifh  ficcas  ;  by  which 
the  company  fuffered  heavy  loffes.  1 1 .  That  by  his 
cruelties  he  had  rendered  it  fcandalous  for  the  En- 
glifh to  fupport  his  government  any  longer  ;  and, 
12.  That  by  his  mifconduct,  he  had  brought  the  af- 
fairs of  the  company  as  well  as  his  own  into  the  ut- 
moft  danger  of  ruin. 

In  what  manner  thefe  charges  were  fupported  it  is 
difficult  to  know,  nor  perhaps  were  the  accufers  very 
folicitous  about  the  ftrength  of  their  evidence.  This 
feems  the  more  probable,  as  the  accufations  of  cruelty 
were,  in  fome  inftances  at  leaft,  void  of  foundation. 
On  the  1.3  th  of  June  1760,  Mr  Holwel  wrote  from 
Calcutta  to  Mr  Warren  Haftings,  that  by  exprefs  he 
had  received  intelligence  of  the  murder  of  the  princefles 
of  Aliverdy  Khan  and  Shah  Amet,  in  a  moft  inhuman 
manner,  by  Meer  Jaffier's  orders.  He  was  faid  to  have 
fent  a  Jemmatdaar  wiith  100  horfe  to  Jefferaut  Khan 
to  carry  this  bloody  fcheme  into  execution  ;  with  fe- 
parate  orders  to  the  Jemmatdaur  to  put  an  end  to 
their  lives.  He  refufed  acting  any  part  in  the  tra- 
gedy, and  left  it  to  the  other ;  who  carried  them  out 
by  night  in  a  boat,  tied  weights  to  their  legs,  and 
threw  them  overboard.  They  ftruggled  for  fome 
time,  and  held  by  the  gunwale  of  the  boat ;  but  by 
ftrokes  on  their  heads,  and  cutting  off  their  hands,  they 
were  at  laft  forced  off  and  drowned.  In  like  manner 
we  were  told  that  many  other,  of  Surajah  Dowla's  re- 
lations had  perifhed  ;  yet  when  it  was  thought  pro- 
per to  replace  Meer  Jaffier  in  1761,  all  thefe  dead 
perfons  were  found  alive  excepting  two.  It  muft  alfo 
be  remembered,  in  behalf  of  the  unfortunate  nabob, 
that  befides  the  fums  exacted  of  him  by  the  Englifh  at 
his  acceffion,  he  had  ceded  to  them  a  large  extent  of 
territory,  and  granted  them  fo  many  immunities  in 
trade,  that  he  had  in  a  manner  deprived  himfelf  of  all 
his  refources  ;  and  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  defray 
the  neceffary  expences  without  either  extorting  money 
from  his  fubjects,  or  infringing  the  privileges  he  hadfo 
inconfiderately  granted.  9© 

There  were  two  accounts  of  this  remarkable  revolu-  Different 
tion  publifhed,  materially  differing  from  one  another. 
The  firft  was  given  in  a  memorial  drawn  up  at  a 
confultation  at  Fort  William.  November  10.  1760, 
where  were  prefent  Henry  Vanfittart,  Efq;  prefident ; 
William  Ellis,  B.  Sumner,  William  M'Guire,  Henry 
Vereft,  and  Henry  Smyth,  Efqs.  "  We  refolved  (fays 
the  governor)  to  give  the  nabob  the  next  day  (Octo- 
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India,     ber  19.    1760)   to  reflect  upon  the  letters  I 

livered  him,  propofmg  feme  meafures  for  regulating  permitted  to  go  and 
thefe  abufes.  I  heard  nothing  from  him  all  that  day  ;  contented.  Coffim  Ali 
but  found  by  my  intelligence  that  he  had  been  in 
council  at  his  old  advifers,  whofe  advice,  I  was  fure, 
would  be  contrary  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  and 
of  the  company.  I  therefore  determined  to  act  im- 
mediately on  the  nabob's  fear.  There  could  not  be 
a  better  opportunity  than  the  night  of  the  19th  of- 
fered, it  being  the  conclufion  of  the  Gentoo  feaft, 
when  all  the  principal  people  of  that  caft  would  be 


pretty  well  fatigued  with  their  ceremonies.  Accord- 
ingly I  agreed  with  Colonel  Caillaud,  that  he  fhould 
crofs  the  river-  with  the  detachment  between  three  and 
four  in  the  morning  ;  and  having  joined  Coffim  Ali 
Khan  and  his  people,  march  to  the  nabob's  palace, 
and  furround  it  juft  at  day-break.  Being  extremely 
defirous  to  prevent  difturbance  or  blood fhed,  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  nabob,  telling  him,  I  had  been  waiting 
all  the  day  in  expectation  that  he  would  have  fettled 
the  urgent  affairs  upon  which  I  conferred  with  him 
yefterday  ;  but  his  having  favoured  me  with  no  anfwer, 
plainly  fhowed  that  ail  I  cOuld  reprefent  to  him,  for 
the  good  of  his  country  would  have  no  effect,  as  long 
as  his  evil  counfellors  were  about  his  perfon,  who 
would  in  the  end  deprive  him  of  his  government  and 
ruin  the  company's  affairs.  For  this  reafon  I  had 
fent  Colonel  Cailland  with  forces  to  Wait  upon  him, 
and  to  expel  thofe  bad  counfellors,  and 
fairs  in  a  proper  ftate,  and  I  would  fhortly  follow. 
This  letter  I  gave  to  the  colonel,  to  fend  to  the  nabob 
at  fuch  a  time  as  he  fhould  think  moft  expedient.  Mea- 
fures were  taken  at  the  fame  time  for  feizing  his  three 
unworthy  minifters,  and  to  place  Coffim  Ali  Khan  in 
the  full  management  of  all  the  affairs,  in  quality  of  de- 
puty and  fucceifor  to  the  nabob. 

"  The  neceffary  preparations  being  made  with  all 
care  and  fecrecy  poffible,  the  colonel  embarked  with 
the  troops,  joined  Coffim  Ali  Khan  without  the  leaft 
alarm,  and  marched  into  the  court-yard  of  the  palace 
juft  at  the  proper  inftant.  The  gates  of  the  inner  court 
being  fhut,  the  colonel  formed  his  men  without,  and  fent 
the  letter  to  the  nabob,  who  was  at  firft  in  a  great 
rage,  and  long  threatened  that  he  would  make  what 
refiftance   he  could,  and  take  his  fate.     The  colonel 


and  if  he  was 
live  at  Calcutta,  he  fhould  be  * 
Khan  was  now  placed  on  the 
mufnud,  and  the  people  in  general  feemed  much 
pleafed  with  the  revolution.  The  old  nabob  did  not 
think  himfelf  fafe.even  for  one  night  in  the  city.  Coffim 
Ali  Khan  fupplied  him  with  boats,  and  permitted 
him  to  take  away  about  60  of  his  family,  with  a  rea- 
fonable  quantity  of  jewels.  He  begged  that  he  might 
fleep  in  his  boat  that  night ;  which  he  accordingly  did, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  2  2d  of  October  he  fet 
out  for  Calcutta,  and  arrived  there  on  the  29th. 
He  was  met  by  a  deputation  from  the  council,  and 
treated  with  every  mark  of  refpect  due  to  his  former 
dignity." 

The  fecond  account  of  this  affair  was  not  publifhed 
till  the  nth  of  March  1762,  and  was  figned  "Eyre 
Coote,  P.  Amyatt,  John  Cavnac,  W.  Ellis.  S.  Batfon, 
H.  Verelft.  "  In  September  1760  (fay  they),  when 
there  was  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  a  rupture  or 
difguft  between  us  and  the  nabob,  but  friendfhip  and 
harmony  fubfifting,  Meer  Coffim  Khan  his  fon-in-law 
came  down  to  Calcutta,  and  having  ftaid  a  fhort  time 
returned  to  Moorfhebad.  A  few  days  after,  Mr  Van- 
fittart  went  up  to  that  city  on  the  pretence  of  a  vifit  to 
the  nabob  Meer  Jaffier.  Colonel  Caillaud,  with  200 
Europeans  and  fome  fepoys,  attended  him ;  who,  it 
was  pretended,  were  going  to  join  the  army  at  Patna. 
place  his  af-  When  Mr  Vanfittart  arrived  at  Moradbaug,  the  nabob 
paid  him  two  vifits  ;  at  the  laft  of  which  Mr  Vanfit- 
tart gave  him  three  letters,  propofmg  the  reformation 
of  the  abufe6  in  his  government,  infifted  on  his  naming 
fome  perfon  among  his  relations  to  take  charge  of  the 
fubahfhip,  and  particularly  recommended  Coffim  Ali 
Khan,  who  was  fent  for,  and  the  nabob  defired  to 
ftay  till  he  came  :  But  the  nabob,  being  greatly  fa- 
tigued, was  fuffered  to  depart  to  his  palace.  The 
night  and  following  day  paffed  in  concerting  meafures 
with  Coffim  Ali  how  to  put  in  execution  the  plan  be- 
fore agreed  on  in  Calcutta,  where  a  treaty  was  figned 
for  this  purpofe.  In  confequence  of  thefe  delibera- 
tions, our  troops  croffed  the  river  next  night,  and  be- 
ing joined  by  Coffim  and  his  party,  furrounded  the  na- 
bob's palace.  A  letter  from  Mr  Vanfittart  was  fent 
in  to  the  nabob,  demanding  his  compliance  with  what 


forbore  all  hoftilities,  and  feveral  meffages  paffed  be-   had  been  propofed  to  him.     To  this  the  nabob  return- 


in 


ed    for  anfwer, 
from  the  Englifh ; 

he  would  enter  into  no  terms.'     A  meffage  was  fent 
that  if  he  did  not  directly  comply,  they  fhould  be 


'  that  he  never  expected  fuch  ufage 
that  while  a  force  was  at  his  gates, 


in,  _ 

obliged  to  ftorm  the  palace.  Aftonifhed  and  terrified 
at  this  menace,  he  opened  the  gates,  exclaiming,  that 
1  he  was  betrayed ;  that  the  Englifh  were  guilty    of 


tween  him  and  the  nabob.  The  affair  remained 
this  doubtful  ftate  for  two  hours,  when  the  nabob, 
finding  his  perfi fling  was  to  no  purpofe,  fent  a  meffage 
to  Coffim  Ali  Khan,  informing  him  that  he  was  ready 
to  fend  the  feals  and  all  the  enfigns  of  dignity,  pro- 
vided he  would  agree  to  take  the  whole  charge  of  the 
government  upon  him,  to  difcharge  all  arrears  due  to 

the  troops,  to  pay  the  ufual  revenue  to  the  king,  to  perjury  and  breach  of  faith  ;  that  he  perceived  their 
fave  his  life  and  honour,  and  to  give  him  an  allowance  deligns  againft  his  government ;  that  he  had  friends 
fufficient  for  his  maintenance.  All  thefe  conditions  enough  to  hazard  at  leaft  one  battle  in  his  defence : 
being  agreed  to,  Coffim  Ali  was  proclaimed  ;  and  the  but  although  no  oaths  were  facred  enough  to  bind  the 
old  nabob  came  out  to  the  colonel,  declaring  that  he  Englifh,  yet  as  he  had  fworn  to  be  their  faithful  friend, 
depended  on  him  for  his  life.  The  troops  then  took  he  would  never  fwerve  from  his  engagement,  and  ra- 
ther fuffer  death  than  draw  his  fword  againft  them.' 
So  fufpicious  was  he  of  being  fold,  that  he  defired  to 
know  what  fum  of  money  Coffim  Ali  Khan  was  to 
give  for  the  fubahfhip,  and  he  would  give  half  as  much 
more  to  be  continued.     He  hoped,   however,  if  they 


poffeffion  of  all  the  gates  ;  and  the  old  nabob  was 
told,  that  not  only  his  perfon  was  fafe,  but  his  govern- 
ment too  if  he  pleafed,  of  which  it  was  jiever  intend- 
ed to  deprive  him.  He  anfwered,  that  he  had  now  no 
more  bufinefs  in  the  city,  where  he  fhould  he  in  con- 


India. 
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intended  to  dethrone  him,  that  they  would  not  leave 
him  to  the  mercy  of  his  fon-in-law,  from  whom  he 
feared  the  worft  ;  but  wifhed  they  would  carry  him 
from  the  city,  and  give  him  a  place  of  fafety  in  Calcut- 
ta. "  This  laft  requeft  of  the  nabob  was  conftrued  in 
the  light  of  a  voluntary  refignation.  Our  troops  touk 
poffeffion  of  the  palace  ;  Meer  Coffim  was  raifed  to  the 
mufnud  ;  and  the  old  nabob  hurried  into  a  boat  with 
a  few  of  his  domeftics  and  neceffaries,  and  fent  away 
to  Calcutta  in  a  manner  wholly  unworthy  of  the  high 
rank  he  fo  lately  held,  as  was  alfo  the  fcanty  fubfiftence 
allowed  him  for  his  maintenance  at  Calcutta  by  his  fon- 
in-law.  Thus  was  Jaffier  Ali  Khan  depofed,  in  breach 
of  a  treaty  founded  on  the  mod  folemn  oaths,  and  in 
violation  of  the  national  faith." 

According  to  this  account,  the  fervants  of  the  Com- 
pany, who  were  the  projectors  of  the  revolution,  made 
no  fecret  that  there  was  a  prefent  promifed  them  of  20 
lacks  of  rupees  from  Coffim,  who  was  defirous  of  ma- 
king the  firft  act  of  his  power  the  affaffination  of  Jaf- 
fier, and  was  very  much  difpleafed  when  he  found  that 
the  Englifh  intended  giving  him  protection.at  Calcutta. 

It  could  fcarce  be  fuppofed  that  Meer  Coffim,  raifed 
to  the  nabobfhip  in  the  manner  we  have  related,  could 
be  more  faithful  to  the  Englifh  than  Meer  Jaffier  had 
been.     Nothing  advantageous  to  the  interefts  of  the 
company  could  indeed  be  reafonably  expected  from  fuch 
a  revolution.     No  fucceflbr  of  Meer  Jaffier  could  be 
more  entirely  in  fubjection  than  the  late  nabob,  from 
his  natural  imbecility,  had  been.     This  laft  confide- 
ration  had  induced  many  of  the  council  at  firft  to  op- 
pofe  the  revolution  ;  and  indeed  the  only  plaufible  pre- 
tence for  it  was,  that  the  adminiftration  of  Meer  Jaf- 
fier was  fo  very  weak,  that,  unlefs  he  was  aided  and 
even  controuled  by  fome  perfons  of  ability,  he  him- 
felf  muft  foon  be  ruined,  and  very  probably  the  in- 
terefts of  the  company  along  with  him.     Meer  Coffim, 
however,  was   a  man  of  a  very  different   difpofition 
from  his  father-in-law.     As  he  knew  that  he  had  not 
been  ferved  by  the   Englifh  out  of  friendfhip,  fo  he 
did  not  think  of  making  any  return  of  gratitude  ;  but 
inftead  of  this,  confidered  only  how  he  could  moft  eafi- 
ly  get  rid  of  fuch  troublefome  allies.     For  a  while, 
however,  it  was  neceffary  for  him  to  difTemble,  and  to 
take  all  the  advantage  he  could  of  the  power  of  his 
allies  whilft  it  could  be  ferviceable  to  him.     By  their 
affiftance  he  cleared  his  dominions  of  invaders,  and 
ftrengthened  his  frontiers   againft  them  ;  he  reduced, 
by  means  of  the  fame  affiftance,  the  rajahs  or  independ- 
ent Indian  chiefs  who  had  rebelled  in  the  time  of  his 
predeceffor,  obliging  them  to   pay  the  ufual  tribute  ; 
by  which  means  he  repaired  his  finances,  and  thereby 
fecured  the  difcipline  and  fidelity  of  his  troops.     Ha- 
ving  thus,    by  the    affiftance  of  the  Englifh    forces, 
brought  his  government  into  fubjection,  he  took  the 
moft  effectual  means  of  fecuring  himfelf  againft  their 
power.     As  the  vicinity  of  his  capital,  Muxadabad,  to 
Calcutta,  gave  the  Englifh  factory  there  an  opportuni- 
ty of  infpecting  his  actions,   and  interrupting   his  de- 
figns  when  they  thought  proper,  he  took  up  his  refi- 
dence  at  Mongl-.rer,  a  place  200  miles  farther  up  the 
Ganges,   which  he  fortified  in  the  beft  and  moft  ex- 
peditious   manner   he  could.     Being  very  fenfible  of 
the  advantages  of  the  European  difcipline,  he  refolved 


to  form  his  army  on  a  new  model.  For  this  purpofe  India* 
he  collected  all  the  Armenian,  Perfian,  Tartar,  and  '  * 
other  foldiers  of  fortune,  whole  military  characters  he 
fuppofed  might  ferve  to  raife  the  fpirits  of  his  Indian 
forces,  and  abate  their  natural  timidity.  He  alfo  care- 
fully collected  every  wandering  European  who  had  borne 
arms,  all  the  Sepoys  who  had  been  difmiffed  from  the 
Englifh  fervice,  diftributing  them  among  his  troops,  in 
order  to  teach  them  the  Englifh  exercife.  He  changed 
the  fafhion  of  the  Indian  mufkets  from  matchlocks  to 
firelocks  ;  and  as  their  cannon  were  almoft  as  deficient 
as  their  fmall  arms,  he  procured  a  pattern  of  one  from 
the  Englifh,  by  which  he  foon  formed  a  train  of  artille- 
ry :  and  having  thus  done  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
enable  himfelf  to  withftand  the  Englifh  by  force  of  arms, 
he  refolved  alfo  to  free  his  court  from  their  emiilaries, 
by  imprifoning  or  putting  to  death  every  perfon  of  any 
confequence  in  his  dominions  who  had  fhown  any  at- 
tachment to  their  intereft. 

His  next  ftep  was  to  free  himfelf  from  fome  of 
thofe  reftraints  which  his  predeceffor  Meer  Jaffier,  and. 
even  he  himfelf,  had  been  obliged  to  lay  upon  the  trade 
of  the  country,  in  order  to  gratify  the  avarice  of  his 
European  allies.  At  his  acceffion  indeed  he  had  ce- 
ded to  the  company  a  tract  of  land  worth  no  lefs  than 
700,000 1.  annually,  befides  70,000  1.  a-year  on  other 
accounts.  All  this,  however,  was  not  fuificient  ;  the 
immunities  granted  them  in  trade  were  of  ftill  wcrfe 
confequence  than  even  thofe  vaft  conceffions.  He 
knew  by  experience  the  diftrefs  which  thefe  immuni- 
ties had  brought  upon  his  predeceffor,  and  therefore  9* 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  them.  In  purfuance  of  Helays 
this  refolution,  he  began,  in  the  year  1762,  every  f^E*  0!k 
where  to  fubject  the  Englifh  traders  to  the  payment  y^  „£_" 
of  certain  duties  throughout  his  dominions,  and  re-  ders, 
quired  that  their  difputes,  if  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
own  jurifdiction,  fhould  be  decided  by  his  magiftrates. 
This  gave  fuch  an  alarm  at  Calcutta,  that,  in  Novem- 
ber 1 762,  the  governor  Mr  Vanfittart  waited  on  him 
in  perfon  at  Mongheer,  in  order  to  expoftulate  with 
him  upon  the  fubject.  The  nabob  anfwered  his  re-, 
monftrances  in  the  following  manner.  "  If  (faid  he) 
the  fervants  of  the  Englifh  company  were  permitted 
to  trade  in  all  parts,  and  in  all  commodities,  cuftom 
free,  as  many  of  them  now  pretend,  they  muft  of 
courfe  draw  all  the  trade  into  their  own  hands,  and  my 
cuftoms  would  be  of  fo  little  value,  that  it  would  be 
much  more  to  my  intereft  to  lay  trade  entirely  open, 
and  collect  no  cuftoms  from  any  perfon  whatever  upon 
any  kind  of  merchandize.  This  would  draw  a  num- 
ber of  merchants  into  the  country,  and  incrcafe  my 
revenues  by  encouraging  the  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture of  a  large  quantity  of  goods  for  fale,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  would  effectually  cut  off  the  princi- 
pal fubject  of  difputes  which  had  difturbed  the  good 
underftanding  between  us,  2m  object  which  I  have  more 
than  any  other  at  heart." 

By  thefe  intimations  Mr  Vanfittart  was  very  much, 
difconcerted  ;  nor  indeed  was  it  in  any  perfon's  power 
to  devife  a  plaufible  anfwer.  What  the  nabob  had 
threatened  was  evidently  in  his  power  ;  and  though 
he  bad  laid  die  trade  entirely  open,  no  reafonable  fault 
could  have  been  found  with  him.  The  proceeding, 
however,  tended  evidently  to  deftroy  the  private  trade 
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Tndia.     carried  on  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  factory  ;  and  even 

'     "*' '  to  prejudice,  as  they  faid,  that  of  the  company  itfelf. 

A  new  a-  Mr  Vanfittart  therefore  thought  proper  to  fubmit  to 
greement  certain  regulations,  by  which  the  trade  of  the  Englifh 
concluded  was  put  under  certain  reftrictions. 
with  Mr  i1]-^  new  agreement  being  inftantly  put  in  execu- 
£  j^art'  tion  on  the  part  of  the  nabob,  excited  the  utmoft  in- 
owned  by  dignation  at  Calcutta.  On  the  17th  of  January  1763, 
the  coun-  the  council  paffed  a  refolution,  difavowing  the  treaty 
*il.  made  by  the  governor,  and  affirmed  that  he  affumed  a 

right  to  which  he  was  by  no  means  authorifed  ;  that 
the  regulations  propofed  wet  e  difhonourable  to  them  as 
Englifhmen,   and  tended  to  the  ruin  of  all  public  and 
private  trade  ;  and  that  the  prefident's  iffuing  out  re- 
gulations independent  of  the  council  was   an  abfolute 
breach  of  their  privileges.     They  fent  orders  therefore 
to  all  the  factories,  that  no  part  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  governor  and  nabob  mould  be  fubmitted  to. 
Application  was  again  made  to  Meer  Coffim  to  per- 
fuade  him  to  a  third  agreement ;  but  before  the  fuc- 
cefs    of  this  negociation   could   be  known,   hoftilities 
«4        commenced  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh. 
The  city         There  was  at  that  time  in  the  city  of  Patna  (fitua- 
t>f  Patna     ted  on  the  Ganges,  about  300  miles  above  Calcutta), 
l^ke°  by     a  fortified  factory  belonging  to  the  Eaft  India  com- 
lifh  b"f"     Pany>  where  were  a  few  European  and  Indian  foldiers. 
immedi-      -By  ^s  factory  the  city  was  fuddenly  attacked  on  the 
ately  alter  25th    of  June   1 763,  and  inftantly  taken,  though  it 
retaken.      was  defended  by  a  ftrong  garrifon,  and  the  fortifica- 
tions had   been  newly  repaired.     The  governor  and 
garrifon  fled  out  into  the  country  on  the  firft  appear- 
ance of  danger  :  but  perceiving  that  the  victors  took 
no  care  to  prevent  a  furprife,  he  fuddenly  returned 
with   a   reinforcement  from  the    country,  retook  the 
city,  and  either  cut  in  pieces  or  drove  into  their  fort 
all  the  Englifh  who  were  in  it,  after  having  been  only 
four  hours  in  poffeffion  of  the  place.     The   Englifh, 
difheartened  by  this-difafter,  did  not  now  think  them- 
felves  able  to  defend  their  fort  againft  the  Indians  ;  for 
which  reafon  they  left  it,  with  a  defign  to  retreat  into 
the  territories  of  a  neighbouring  nabob  ;  but  being  pur- 
fued  by  a  fuperior  force,  they  were  all  either  killed  or 
95        taken. 
Maffacre         This  piece  of  perfidy,  for  fuch  it  certainly  was,  the 
Englifh  d    nak°b  rePa^  bv  another,   viz.  flaughtering  the  depu- 
tutfcs.     C'  t'es  wno  na(*  keen  fent  him  by  the  council  of  Calcut- 
ta to  treat  about  a  new  agreement  with  regard  to  com- 
mercial affairs.     They  fet  out  from  Mongheer  on  the 
24th  of  June,  having  been  unable  to  bring  Meer  Coffim 
to  any  terms  ;  and  though  he  furnifhed  them  with  the 
ufual  paffports,  yet,   as    they    were    paffing  the    city 
of  Muxadabad,  they  found  themfelves  attacked  by  a 
number  of  troops  afTembled  for  that  purpofe  on  both 
fides  of  the  river,  whofe  fire  killed  feveral  gentlemen 
in  the   boats.     Mr  Amyatt,  the  chief  of  the  embaffy, 
landed  with  a  few  fepoys,  whom  he  forbid  to  fire,  and 
endeavoured  to  make  the  enemy's  troops  underftand 
that  he  was  furnifhed  with  the  nabob's  paffports,  and 
had  no  defign  of  committing  any  hoftilities ;  but  the 
enemy's  horfe  advancing,  fome  of  the  fepoys  fired  not- 
withftanding  Mr  Amyatt's  orders  to  the  contrary.     On 
this  a  general  confufion  enfued,  and  Mr  Amyatt,  with 
moft  of  the  fmall  party  who  attended  him,  were  cut 
in  pieces. 

Thefe  acts  of  treacherous  hoftility  were  foon  follow- 
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ed  by  a  formal  declaration  of  war.     Meer  Jaffier,  not-      India 
withftanding  the  crimes  formerly  alleged  againft  him,  ""     T 
was  proclaimed  nabob  of  Bengal,  and  the  army  im-  Mter  Taf- 
mediately  took  the  field  under  the  command  of  Major  fier  agaiu 
Adams.     The  whole  force,  however,  at  firft  confifted  proclaimed 
only  of  one  regiment  of  the  king's  troops,  a  few  of  nanohf 
the  company's,  two  troops  of  European  cavalry,  ten  M  .97 
companies  of  fepoys,  and   1 2  pieces  of  cannon.     Thefe  Adams 
very  foon  came  to  action  with  the  enemy ;  and  having  marches 
got  the  better  in  two  fkirmifhes,   cleared  the  country  againft 
of  them  as  far  as  Caffimbuzar  river,  a  branch  of  the  ^eec  c°f* 
Ganges,  which  lay  between  Calcutta  and  Muxadabad,    m* 
or  Murfhudabad,  the  capital  of  the  province. 

The   war  was  now   carried  on  with    uninterupted 
fuccefs  on  the  part  of  the  Englifh ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  all  the  pains  taken  by  Meer  Coffim  to  difcipline  his 
troops  had  made  them  in  the  leaft  more  able  to  cope 
with  the  Europeans.     The  Englifh  were  fuffered  to 
pafs   the    river  without  oppofition  ;  but  an  army  of 
10,000  Indians  were  advantageoufly  pofted  between        «j 
the  river  and  the  city.     Thefe  were  entirely  defeated,  The  In- 
and  Major  Adams  pufhed  on  directly  for  the  capital,  dians  dc- 
In  his  way  he  found  the  Indians  again  ftrongly  pofted  feate*« 
with  intrenchments  15  feet  high,  and  defended  by  a 
numerous  artillery.     This  ftrong  poft  was  taken  by 
ftratagem ;  a  feint  being  made  with  a  fmall  body  of 
troops  againft  that  part  where  the  enemy  had  collected 
their  greateft  ftrength.     Thus  the   attention    of  the 
enemy  was  drawn  entirely  to  that  place,  without  re- 
garding others  where  no  attack  was  apprehended.  The 
greateft  part  of  the  Englifh  army,  however,  had  in  the 
night  time  marched  round  the  Indian  fortification,  and 
by  day  break  made  a  furious  affault  on  a  place  where 
there  was  only  a  flight  guard.     Thefe  inftantly  fled ; 
the  intrenchments  were  abandoned  ;  and  the  city,  which 
was  protected  only  by  them,   fell  of  courfe  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors* 

This  fuccefs  of  the  Englifh  ferved  only  to  make  them 
redouble  their  diligence.     They  now  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  the  province,  croffed  the  numerous  branch- 
es of  the  Ganges,  and  traverfed  moraffes  and  foreftt  in 
queft  of  their  enemy.     Meer  Coffim,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  not  wanting  in  his  defence ;  but  the  utmoft  efforts 
he  could  ufe  were  totally  infufficient  to  ftop  the  career 
of  an  enemy  fo  powerful  and  now  flufhed  with  victory.        99 
The  two  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  a  river  called  Nu-  Meer  Cof- 
nas  Nullas,  on  the  2d  of  Auguft  1763.     The  Indians  Cm^tirc- 
had  chofen  their  poft  with  great  judgment,  and  had  a^  N„„*jC 
much  more  the  appearance  of  an  European  army  than  Hulks, 
ever   was    obferved   before,   not  only  in   their  arms 
and  accoutrements,  but  in  their  divifion  into  brigades, 
and  even  in  their  cloathing.     The  battle  was  much 
more  obftinate  than   ufual,  being  continued  for  four 
hours  ;  but  though  the  Indian  army  confifted  of  no 
fewer  than  20,000  horfe   and  80,000  foot,  the  Eng- 
lifh proved  in  the  end  victorious,  and  the  enemy  were 
obliged  to  quit  the  field  with  the  lofs  of  all  their  can- 
non. 

From  this  time  the  Indians  did  not  attempt  any  re- 
gular engagement  with  the  Englifh.  They  made  a 
ftand  indeed  at  a  place  called  AudaNulla,  which  they  had 
fortified  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it  feemed  proof  againft 
any  fudden  attack.  But  here  alfo  they  fuffered  them- 
felves to  be  deceived  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  that  above- 
mentioned,  and  the  place  was  taken  with  great  flaugh- 
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ter.  They  now  abandoned  a  vaft  tract  of  country  ;  and 
tho'  there  were  feveral  very  denfenfible  pofts  one  behind 
another,  fo  much  were  they  difheartened  by  this  mil- 
fortune,  that  they  never  attempted  to  flop  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  Englilh,  but  laid  open  the  whole  country 
to  the  very  gates  of  Mongheer. 

The  next  operation  was  the  liege  of  Mongheer  it- 
felf ;  which,  notwithftanding  all  the  pains  Meer  Coffin 
had  been  at  to  fortify  it,  held  out  no  more  than  nine 
days  after  the  trenches  were  opened :  fo  that  nothing 
now  remained  to  complete  the  conqueft  of  Bengal  but 
the  reduction  of  the  city  of  Patna.  The  unfortunate 
Meer  Coflim,  in  the  mean  time,  enraged  at  the  irre- 
fiftible  progrefs  of  the  Englilh,  vented  his  rage  on  the 
unhappy  prifoners  taken  at  Patna  ;  all  of  whom,  to  the 
number  of  about  200,  he  caufed  to  be  inhumanly  mur- 
dered. This  villany  was  perpetrated  by  one  Somsrs,  a 
German,  who  had  originally  been  in  the  French  fer- 
vice,  but  deferted  from  them  to  the  Englilh  Eaft  In- 
dia company,  and  from  the  company  to  Meer  Coflim. 
This  aflaflin,  by  the  Indians  called  Soomeroo,  having  in- 
vited the  Englilh  gentlemen  to  fup  with  him,  took  the 
opportunity  of  borrowing  their  knives  and  forks,  on 
pretence  of  entertaining  them  after  the  Englilh  manner. 
At  night,  when  he  arrived,  he  flood  at  fome  diftance  in 
the  cook-room  to  give  his  orders  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  two 
firft  gentlemen,  Mr  Ellis  and  Lulhington,  entered,  the 
former  was  feized  by  the  hair,  his  head  pulled  backward, 
and  his  throat  cut  by  another.  On  this  Mr  Lulhington 
knocked  down  the  murderer  with  his  lift,  feized  his 
fword,  wounded  one  and  killed  two  before  he  himfelf 
was  cut  down.  The  other  gentlemen  being  now  a- 
larmed,  defended  themfelves,  and  even  repulfed  the  fe- 
poys  with  plates  and  bottles.  Somers  then  ordered 
them  on  the  top  of  the  houfe  to  fire  down  on  the  pri- 
foners ;  which  they  obeyed  with  reluctance,  alleging 
that  they  could  not  think  of  murdering  them  in  that 
manner,  but  if  he  would  give  the  prifoners  arms,  they 
would  light  them ;  on  which  he  knocked  feveral  of 
them  down  with  bamboes.  The  confequence  was,  that 
all  the  gentlemen  were  either  Ihot  or  had  their  throats 
cut. .  Dr  Fullerton  was  the  only  perfon  who  efcaped, 
having  received  a  pardon  from  the  tyrant  a  few  days 
before  the  maflacre. 

This  inhumanity  was  far  from  being  of  any  fervice 
to  the  caufe  of  Meer  Coflim.  Major  Adams  marched 
without  delay  from  Moongheer  to  Patna  ;  and  as  the 
place  was  but  indifferently  fortified,  it  could  make  but 
a  feeble  refiftance.  The  cannon  of  the  Englilh  foon 
made  a  practicable  breach,  and  in  no  longer  time  than 
eight  days  this  great  city  was  taken  by  ftorm.  Thus 
the  nabob  was  deprived  of  all  his  fortified  places,  his 
army  reduced  to  a  fmall  body,  and  himfelf  obliged  to 
fly  to  Sujah  Dowla  nabob  of  Oude,  who  acted  as 
grand  vizier  to  the  Mogul.  Here  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived, and  an  afylum  promifed  for  his  perfon,  but  ad- 
mittance was  refufed  to  his  army,  nor  would  this  prince 
confent  at  any  rate  to  make  his  country  a  feat  of  war. 
the  Englifli  were  now  entire  matters  of  Bengal ;  for 
though  Meer  Jaffier  was  proclaimed  nabob,  it  is  not  to 
be  fuppofed  that  he  had  now  any  authority  farther  than 
what  they  pleafed  to  give  him.  Major  Adams  did  not 
long  furvive  the  conqueft  of  Patna,  which  was  taken 
on  the  6th  of  November  1763  ;  he  died  in  the  month 
of  March  1764. 

Meer  Coflim  being  thus  driven  out,  an  agent  was  feat 


from  Calcutta  to  Sujah  Dowla,  propofing  an  alliance     India. 

with  him  and  the  Mogul,  who  was  along  with  him,  ( ^ — ' 

and  offering  to  aflift  them  againft  Meer  Coflim  or  any  Allkoce 
other  enemy  who  fliould  attempt  an  invafion   of  their  propVfec! 
dominions  ;  in  return  for  which,  it  was  expected  that  with  Sujah 
they  Ihould  declare  themfelves  open  enemies  to  Meer  Do*'la. 
Coflim,  and  ufe  their  utmoft  endeavours   to  feize  and 
deliver  him  up  with  all  his  effects.     This  defign  was 
communicated  to  Major  Adams  on  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber 1763  ;  but  as  he  was  next  day  to  refign  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  Major  Carnac  was  delired  to  take 
the  command  upon  him,  and  to  watch  the  motions  of 
Meer  Coflim,  as  well  as  to  guard  the  dominions  of  Meer 
Jaffier  againft  any  hoftilities  which  might  be  attempt- 
ed.   It  was  alfo  relblved,  that  in  cafe  Meer  Coflim  Ihould 
prevail  upon  the  Mogul  and  Sujah  Dowla  to   aflift 
him,    Major    Carnac  was  delired  to  advance    to  the 
banks  of  the  river  Carumnafla,  and  there  oppofe  the 
entrance  of  any  hoftile  army. 

It  foon  appeared  that  the  friendlhip  of  the  Englilh 
was  not  what  Sujah   DoWla  defired.     He  confidered 
them  as  rapacious  ufurpers,  who  having  got  a  foot- 
ing in  the  country  under  pretence  of  commerce,  could 
be  fatisfied  with  nothing  lefs  than  the  entire  polfeflion 
of  it,  to  the  ruin  of  the  natural  inhabitants.     In  the  propofed 
beginning  of  February  1764,  therefore,  it  was  known  alliance  re- 
that  Sujah  Dowla  had  determined  to  aflift  Meer  Coflim  jedled  by 
in  attempting  to  recover  Bengal.     The  prefident  and  SujahDow- 
council  on  this  wrote  him,  that  though  they  heard  fuch  la* 
a  report,    they  could  not    believe  it,  confidering  the 
former    connections    fubfifting  between    him  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  company,  and  were  perfuaded  he  would 
not  act  in  fuch  an  unjuft  manner  :  but  if  it  really  was 
his  intention  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  Meer  Coflim,  they 
informed  him  that  they  were  refolved  to  keep  Bengal 
free  from  troubles  and  carry  the  war  into  the  domi- 
nions of  Sujah  Dowla  himfelf.     To  this  the  nabob  re- 
plied by  enumerating  the  many  favours  conferred  on 
the  Englilh  by  the  Mogul.     "  Notwithftanding  thefe 
(fays  he)  you  have   interfered  in  the   king's  country, 
poffefled  yourfelves  of  diftricts  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  turned  out  and  eftablilhed  nabobs  at  pleafure* 
without  the  confent  of  the  imperial  court.     Since  you 
have  imprifoned  dependents  on  the  court,  and  expofed 
the  government  of  the  king  of  kings  to  contempt  and 
dilhonour ;  fmce  you  have  ruined  the  trade  of  the  mer- 
chants of  the  country,  granted  protection  to  the  king's 
fervants,  injured  the  revenues  of  the  imperial  court,  and 
crulhed  the  inhabitants  by  your  acts  of  violence  ;  and 
fmce  you  are  continually  fending    frefti  people  from 
Calcutta,  and  invading  different  parts  of  the  royal  do- 
minions ;  to  what  can  all  thole  wrong  proceedings  be 
attributed,  but  to  an  abfolute  difregard  to  the  court, 
and  a  wicked  defign  of  feizing  the  country  to  yourfelves? 
If  thefe  difturbances  have  arifen  from  your  own  impro-. 
per  deflres,  defift  from  fuch  behaviour  in.  future ;  in- 
terfere   not  in  the    affairs  of  government ;  withdraw- 
your  people  from  every  part,  and  fend  them  to  their 
own  country  ;  carry  on  the  company's  trade  as  former- 
ly, and  confine  yourfelves  to  commercial  affairs,"  &c. 
Another  letter,  much  to  the  fame  purpole,  was  fent  to. 
Major  Carnac  ;  but  the  prefident  and  council  of  Cal- 
cutta, inftead  of  paying  any  regard  to  the  remonftran- 
ces  of  the  nabob,  determined  to  commence  an  immedi- 
ate and  offenflve  war  againft  him. 

Notwithftanding  this  refolution,  feveral  difficulties 
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India,  occurred  in  carrying  on  a  war  at  this  time.  Ihe  prin- 
cipal were  the  death  of  Major  Adams,  whofe  name  had 
become  formidable  to  the  Indians,  and  the  mutinous 
difpolition  of  the  army.  The  former  was  obviated  by 
the  appointment  of  Colonel  He<tor  Munro,  who,  in 
military  (kill,  appeared  nothing  inferior  to  his  prede- 
ceffor;  and  the  mutinous  difpolition  of  the  foldiery 
was  got  the  better  of  by  a  molt  levere  example  of  the 
mutineers,  24  of  whom  were  blown  away  from  the 
mouths  cf  cannon.  Holtilities  were  commenced  on 
the  part  of  Meer  Coffim,  who  cut  off  a  fmall  party  of 
Englifh  troops,  and  fent  their  heads  to  the  mogul  and 
Sujah  Dowlah.  An  army  of  50,000  men  was  col- 
lected, with  a  moft  formidable  train  of  artillery,  fuch  as 
might  be  fuppofed  to  follow  an  European  army  of 
equal  numbers.  This  prodigious  armament  feems  to 
have  effaced  all  the  caution  of  Meer  Coffim  ;  for  though 
he  had  formerly  experienced  the  bad  effects  of  enga- 
ging the  Englilh  in  a  pitched  battle,  yet  he  now  thought 
proper  to  try  his  fortune  a  fecond  time  in  the  fame 
way.  The  two  armies  met  on  the  2 2d  of  Odober 
1764,  at  a  place  called  Buxard,  on  the  river  Carum- 
naffa,  about  100  miles  above  the  city  of  Patna.  The 
event  was  fimilar  to  that  of  other  engagements  with 
the  Englifh,  to  whom  it  never  was  poffible  for  any 
advantages  either  in  fitttation  or  number  to  make  the 
Indians  equal,  The  allied  army  was  defeated  with 
the  lofs  of  6000  killed  on  the  fpot,  1 30  pieces  of  can- 
non, a  proportionable  quantity  of  military  ftores,  and 
all  their  tents  ready  pitched  ;  while,  on  the  fide  of  the 
conquerors,  only  32  Europeans  and  239  Indians  were 
killed,  and  57  Europeans  and  473  Indians  wounded. 

The  only  place  of  ftrength  now  belonging  to  the 
allies  on  this  fide  the  river  was  a  fort  named  Chanda 
Geer.  The  reduction  of  this  place,  however,  might 
well  have  been  deemed  impracticable,  as  it  ftood  on  the 
top  of  a-high  hill,  or  rather  rock,  fituated  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  Ganges,  by  which  it  could  be  conftantly 
fupplied  with  provifions ;  and  as  to  military  ftores,  it 
could  not  ftand  in  need  of  any  as  long  as  ftones  could 
be  found  to  pour  down  on  the  alfailants.  Notwith- 
ftanding  all  thofe  difficulties,  however,  Colonel  Munro 
caufed  his  foldiers  advance  to  the  attack ;  but  they 
were  received  with  fuch  vollies  of  ftones,  which  the 
Indians  threw  both  with  hands  and  feet,  that  they  were 
repulfed  in  a  very  fhort  time  ;  and  though  the  attack 
Was  renewed  the  next  day,  it  Was  attended  with  no 
better  fuccefs ;  on  which  the  Englifh  commander  en- 
camped with  his  army  under  the  walls  of  Benares. 

Soon  after  this,  Colonel  Munro  being  recalled,  the 
command  of  the  army  devolved  on  Sir  Robert  Fletcher, 
a  major  in  the  company's  troops.  The  nabob  in  the 
mean  time,  inftead  of  attacking  the  Englifh  army  at 
once,  contented  himfelf  with  fending  out  parties  of 
light  horfe  to  fkirmifh  with  their  advanced  pofts,  while 
the  main  body  lay  at  the  diftance  of  about  15  miles 
from  Benares,  which  rendered  it  very  dangerous  for 
them  to  move  from  their  place.  On  the  14th  of 
January  1765,  however,  Sir  Robert  ventured  at  mid- 
night to  break  up  his  camp  under  the  Walls  of  Benares, 
and  to  march  off  towards  the  enemy,  leaving  a  party 
to  protect  that  place  againft  any  attempt  during  his 
abfence.  In  three  days  he  came  up  with  the  main 
body  of  Indians,  who  retreated  before  him  ;  on  which 
he  refolve  J  to  make  another  attempt  on  Chanda  Geer, 
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before  which  the  late  commander  had  been  foiled. 
His  fuccefs  Would  in  all  probability  harve  been  no  bet- 
ter than  that  of  his  predeccllbr,  had  not  the  gavrifon 
mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  and  obliged  the  commander 
to  furrender  the  place. 

The  reduction  of  Chanda  Geer  was  followed  by 
that  of  Eliabad,  the  capital  of  the  enemy's  country,  a 
large  city  on  the  Ganges,  between  60  and  70  miles  a- 
bove  Chanda  Geer,  defended  by  thick  and  high  walls 
and  a  ftrong  fort ;  foon  after  which  Sir  Robert  was 
fuperfeded  in  the  command  of  the  army  by  Major 
Carnac.  Sujah  Dowla  in  the  mean  time  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  Mogul,  who  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Englifh  foon  after  the  battle  of  Buxard.  He 
did  not,  however,  give  himfelf  up  to  defpair,  but  ga- 
thered together,  with  great  affiduity,  the  remains  of 
his  routed  armies ;  and  feeing  that  his  own  territories 
could  not  fupply  him  with  the  requifite  number  of 
troops,  he  now  applied  to  the  Mahrattas  for  affiftance. 
But  thefe  people,  though  very  formidable  to  the  other 
nations  of  Indoftan,  were  far  from  being  able  to  cope 
with  the  Englifh.  On  the  20th  of  May  1765,  Gene- 
ral Carnac  having  affembled  his  troops,  marched  im- 
mediately to  attack  them ;  and  having  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  at  a  place  called  Calpi,  obliged  them  to 
retreat  with  precipitation  acrofs  the  Yumna  into  their 
own  country. 

Sujah  Dowla,  now  deftitute  of  every  refource,  de- 
termined to  throw  himfelf  on  the  clemency  of  the 
Englifh.  Previous  to  this,  however,  he  allowed  Meer 
Coffim  and  the  affaffin  Somers  to  efcape ;  nor  could 
any  confederation  ever  prevail  upon  him  to  deliver  them 
up.  Three  days  after  the  battle  of  Calpi,  the  nabob 
furrendered  himfelf  to  General  Carnac,  without  ftipu- 
lating  any  thing  in  his  own  favour,  farther  than  that 
he  fhould  await  the  determination  of  Lord  Clive  con- 
cerning him. 

In  the  beginning  of  February  this  year  died  Meer 
Jaffier  Ali  Cawn,  nominal  nabob  of  Bengal.  The 
fucceffion  was  difputed  betwixt  his  eldeft  furviving  fon 
Najem  il  Doula,  a  youth  of  about  18  years  of  age,  and 
a  grandfon  by  his  eldeft  fon  Miran,  at  that  time  only 
feven  years  old.  As  the  Englifh  were  in  reality  abfo- 
lute  fovereigns  of  the  country,  it  was  debated  in  the 
council  of  Calcutta  whether  Meer  Jaffier's  fon  fhould 
be  allowed  to  fucceed,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the 
country,  or  the  grandfon,  according  to  the  Englifh 
cuftom.  The  point  being  carried  in  favour  of  Najem, 
it  was  next  debated  on  what  terms  he  fhould  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  fucceffion.  The  late  nabob,  among 
other  impofitions,  had  obliged  himfelf  to  fupport  an 
army  of  12,000  horfe  and  as  many  foot.  It  was 
alleged  On  this  occafion,  that  he  had  not  fulfilled 
his  engagement }  that  he  had  difbanded  moft  of  the 
troops  ;  that  at  beft  they  were  but  an  ufelefs  bur- 
den, having  never  anfwered  any  purpofe  in  real  fer- 
vice,  for  which  reafon  the  company  had  been  obliged 
to  augment  their  military  eftablifhment :  it  was  there- 
fore now  judged  expedient  that  the  nabob  fhould  fettle 
a  fum,  upwards  of  800,000 1.  annually,  on  the  com- 
pany, to  be  paid  out  of  the  treafury ;  that  he  fhould 
alfo  difcard  his  prime  minifter  and  great  favourite 
Nuncomar,  and  receive  in  his  place  a  perfon  appointed 
by  the  council,  who  was  to  act  in  the  double  capacity 
of  minifter   and  governor  to  affift  and  inftruct  him. 
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The  council  were  alfo  to  have  a  negative  upon  the  no- 
mination of  all  the  fuperintendants  and  principal  of- 
ficers employed  in  collecting  or  receiving  of  the  re- 
venues ;  that  he  lhould  take  their  advice,  and  have  their 
confent  to  fuch  nominations  whenever  they  thought 
proper  to  interfere  in  them.  He  was  alfo  to  receive 
their  complaints,  and  pay  a  due  attention  to  them  upon 
the  misbehaviour  of  any  of  the  officers  who  either  were 
appointed  already  or  fhould  be  in  time  to  come. 

With  thefe  extravagant  requifitions  the  young  na- 
bob was  obliged  to  comply,  though  he  had  diicern- 
inent  enough  to  perceive  that  he  was  now  an  abfolute 
flave  to  the  council  of  Calcutta.  Though  obliged  by 
treaty  to  difinifs  Nuncomar  from  the  oifice  of  prime 
minifter,  he  Mill  continued  to  mow  him  the  fame  favour, 
until  at  laft  he  was  charged  with  carrying  on  a  treafon- 
able  correspondence  with  Sujah  Dowla,  for  which  the 
nabob  was  enjoined  to  fend  him  to  Calcutta  to  take 
his  trial.  The  unfortunate  prince  ufed  every  method 
to  deliver  his  favourite  from  the  impending  danger, 
but  to  no  purpofe :  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the 
mortification  of  having  all  his  offers  with  regard  to  his 
releafc  rejected,  though  the  committee  at  Calcutta  af- 
terwards thought  proper  to  fet  him  at  liberty  without 
any  trial. 

Thefe  extraordinary  powers,  exerted  in  fuch  a  def- 
potic  manner  by  the  council  of  Calcutta  for  fucb  a 
length  of  time,  could  not  but  at  laft  induce  their  fupe- 
riors  to  circumfcribe  them  in  fome  degree,  by  appoint- 
ing others  who  fhould  aft  independently  even  of  this 
council,  and  who  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  actuated  by 
more  upright  and  honourable  principles  than  had  hi- 
therto appeared  in  their  conduct.  The  great  character 
which  Lord  Clive  had  already  gained  in  the  eaft,  juftly 
marked  him  out  as  a  proper  perfon  for  adjufting  the 
affairs  of  Bengal.  On  the  3d  of  May  1765  he  arrived 
in  the  eaft,  with  full  powers  as  commander  in  chief, 
prefident,  and  governor  of  Bengal.  An  unlimited  power 
was  alfo  committed  to  a  felect  committee,  confifting 
of  his  lordfhip  and  four  gentlemen,  to  act  and  deter- 
mine every  thing  themfelves,  without  dependence  on 
the  council.  It  was,  however,  recommended  in  their  in- 
structions, to  confult  the  council  in  general  as  often  as 
it  could  be  done  conveniently ;  but  the  fole  power  of 
determining  in  all  cafes  was  left  with  them,  until  the 
troubles  of  Bengal  fhould  be  entirely  ended.  By  thefe 
gentlemen  a  plan  of  reformation  was  inftantly  fet  a- 
bout :  by  which,  however,  violent  difputes  were  occa- 
sioned :  but  the  committee,  difregarding  thefe  impotent 
efforts,  exerted  their  authority  to  the  full  extent,  fel- 
dom  even  acquainting  the  council  with  their  tranfac- 
tions,  and  never  allowing  them  to  give  their  opinion  on 
any  occafion. 

On  taking  the  affairs  of  Bengal  into  thorough  con- 
fideration,  Lord  Clive  found  that  the  fuccefs  of  the 
Britifh  arms  could  be  productive  of  nothing  but  wars  ; 
that  to  ruin  Sujah  Dowla  was  to  break  down  the 
ftrongeft  barrier  which  the  Bengal  provinces  could 
have  againft  the  incurfions  of  the  Mahrattas  and  other 
barbarous  people  to  the  weftward,  who  had  long  defola- 
ted  the  northern  provinces ;  and  the  Mogul,  with  whom 
die  company  had  concluded  a  treaty,  was  utterly  tinable 
to  Support  himfelf,  and  would  require  the  whole  Englilh 
power  in  the  eaft  to  fecure  him  in  his  dignity.  His 
lordtliip  therefore  found  it  neceffary  to  conclude  a 
Vol.  IX. 
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by  obtaining  a  more  ample  revenue  than  he  had  for  ' ^— ' 

fome  time  enjoyed ;  by  which  means  he  might  be  ena-  Affti^of 
bled  to  march  an  army  to  Delhi  to  take  poffeffion  of  Bengal  fu- 
his  empire.     For  the  company  his   lordfhip   obtained  tied  by 
the  office   of  duan   or   collector   of  revenues  for  the  Lord  Clive. 
province  of  Bengal  and  its  dependencies.     Thus  Sujah 
Dowla  was  again  put  in  poffeffion  of  his  dominions, 
e  xcepting  a  fmall  territory  which  was  referved  to  the 
Mogul,    and    eftimated   at    20   lacks    of  rupees,   or 
250,0001.   annually.     The  company  were  to  pay   26 
lacks    of  rupees,    amounting    to    325,0001.    fteriing. 
They  engaged   alfo  to  pay  to  the  nabob  of  Bengal  an 
annual  fum  of  53  lacks,  or  662,5001.  for  the  expences 
of  government,  and  the  fupport  of  his  dignity.     The 
remainder  of  tlis  revenues  of  Bengal   were  allotted  to 
the  company,   who  on  their  pari,  guaranteed  the  terri- 
tories at  that  time   in  poffeffion  of  Sujah  Dowla  and 
the  Mogul. 

Thus  the  Eaft  India  company  acquired  the  fove* 
reignity  of  a  territory  equal  in  extent  to  the  moft  fiou- 
rifhmg  kingdom  in  Europe.     By  all  this,  however,  they 
were  fo  far  from  being  enriched,  that  the  diforder  of 
their  affairs  attracted  the  attention  of  government,  and 
gave  the  Britifh  miniftry  an  opportunity  at  laft  of  de- 
priving them  of  their  territorial  poSfeffions,  and  fub- 
jecting  the  province  of  Bengal  to  the  authority  of  the 
crown*.     New  misfortunes  alfo  fpeedily  occurred,  and  *  See  Eaft 
the  company  found  a  moft  formidable  enemy  in  Hyder  India  Cam~ 
Aly,  or  Hyder  Naig.     This  man,  from  the  rank  of  a^a"-y' 
common  fcpoy,  had  raifed  himfelf  to  be   one  of  the  War  £-th 
moft   confiderable  princes  in  the  empire  of  Indoftan.  Hyder  Aly. 
Being  fenfible  that  the  power  of  the  Englifh  was  an  in- 
fuperable  bar  to  his  ambitious  defigns,  he  practifed  on 
the  nizam  of  the  Decan,  and  partly  by  promifes,  part- 
ly by  threats,  engaged  him  to  renounce  his  alliance 
with  the  company,  and  even  to  enter  into  a  Avar  a- 
gainft    them.     As    he  had    been    at    great    pains    to 
introduce  the  European  difcipline  among  his  troops, 
and    had  many  renegadoes  in  his  fervice,  he  imagi- 
ned, that  with  the  advantage  of  numbers  he  fhould  cer- 
tainly be  able  to  cope  with  his  antagonifts  in  the  open        n6 
field.     In  this,  however,  he  was  deceived  ;  for  on  the  He  is  de- 
26th  of  September  1767,  his  army  was  entirely  defeat-  ftated  by 
ed  by  Colonel  Smith  at  a  place  called  Errour  near  Trin-  ^  °   "ei 
comalle  ;   after  which  the  nizam  thought  it   adv liable 
to  defert  his  new  ally,  and  conclude  another  treaty  with 
the  Englifh.     From  the  latter,  however,  he  did  not 
obtain  peace  but  at  the  expence  of  ceding  to  them  the 
Duanny  of  the  Balegat  Carnatic,  which  includes  the 
dominions  of  Hyder  Aly  and  fome  petty  princes. 

Hyder,  thus  deferted  by  his  ally,  transferred  the  feat 
of  war  to  a  mountainous  country,  where,  during  the 
year  1767,  nothing  decifive  could  be  effected  ;  while  the 
Indian  cavalry  was  fometimes  enabled  to  cut  off  the 
fupplies,  and  interrupt  the  communications  of  their 
antagonifts.  During  thefe  operations  fome  fhips  were 
fitted  out  at  Bombay,  which  conveyed  400  European 
foldiers  and  about  800  fepoys  to  attack  Mangalore, 
one  of  Flyder  Aly's  principal  fea-ports,  where  all  his 
fhips  lay.  This  enterprife  proved  fuccefsiul,  and  nine 
fhips  were  brought  away  ;  but  too  fmall  a  garrifon  ha- 
ving been  left  in  the  place,  it  was  almoft  immediately 
after  retaken,  and  all  who  were  in  it  made  pvifoners  by 
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In  the  mean  time,  an  injudicious  meafure,  adopted  by 
— '  the  Engliih  in  their  method  of  managing  the  army, 
Dedi  r  proved  not  only  of  the  utmoft  detriment  to  their  caufe, 
«he  Eng-  but  occafioned  difgraces  hitherto  unheard  of  in  the  hi- 
lifli  affairs,  ftoi  y  of  the  nation,  viz.  the  defertion  of  officers  from 
with  the  the  fervice  of  Britain  to  that  of  a  barbarous  pi-ince,  and 
the  giving  up  of  forts  in  fuch  a  fhameful  manner  as 
could  not  but  fuggeft  a  fufpicion  that  they  had  been 
betrayed. — The  original  caufe  of  ail  this  mifchief  was 
the  appointment  of  jxeld-depuius  to  attend  the  army,  and 
to  controul  and  fuperintend  the  conduct  of  the  command- 
er in  chief;  and  thefe,  in  the  prelent  inftance,  being  deep- 
ly concerned  in  the  contracts  for  the  army,  took  care  to 
regulate  its  motions  in  fuch  a  manner  as  belt  fuited 
their  private  intereft  or  convenience.  Hyder  Aly  did  not 
fail  to  improve  the  errors  confequent  upon  this  kind  of 
management  to  his  o^*n  advantage.  General  Smith  had 
penetrated  far  into  his  country,  taken  feveral  of  his  for- 
treifes,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  mafter  of  his 
capital,  when  all  his  operations  were  checked  at  once 
by  the  field-deputies.  His  antagonift  being  thus  allow- 
ed fome  refpite,  fuddenly  entered  the  Carnatic  with  a 
numerous  army  of  horl'e,  ravaging  and  deftroying  every 
thing  at  plealure.  Thus  the  Engliih  were  obliged  to 
relinquifh  ail  their  conquefts  in  order  to  defend  their 
own  territories  ;  while  this  1  everfe  of  fortune  not  only 
difcouraged  the  allies  of  the  Engliih,  but  even  produ- 
ced in  them  an  inclination  to  deiert  their  caufe,  and  go 
over  to  Hyder  Aly,  while  thofe  who  remained  faithful 
paid  dearly  for  their  attachment.  The  nabob  of  Arcot, 
the  molt  faithful  ally  the  Engliih  ever  had,  fuifered  ex- 
tremely on  this  occalion.  Hyder  Aly  had  long  enter- 
tained a  violent  enmity  againft  this  prince  ;  moft  pro- 
bably on  account  of  his  inviolable  attachment  to  the 


Engliih. 


His  dominions  were  therefore  ravaged  with- 


out mercy  ;  and  thus,  while  Hyder  gratified  his  perfo- 
nal  reientment  againft  him,  he  cut  off  from  the  Engliih 
one  of  the  principal  refources  they  had  for  carrying  on 
the  war. 

On  the  return  of  the  company's  forces  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  Carnatic,  they  found  themfelves  very  little 
able  to  cope  with  ther  adverfary  ;  for,  befides  the 
continuance  of  the  fame  caufes  which  had  formerly 
contributed  to  their  want  of  fuccefs,  they  had  been 
very  much  weakened  in  their  expedition.  Hyder  Aly 
had  alio  the  prudenceto  avoid  a  gcneral'engagement,  but 
frequently  intercepted  the  convoys  of  the  Engliih,  cut  off 
their  detached  parties,  and  wearied  them  out  with  lono- 
and  continual  marches.  The  news  of  his  fuccefs  againft 
an  enemy  hitherto  invincible  by  all  the  powers  of  In- 
dia, lb  railed  his  reputation,  that  adventurers  flocked 
to  him  from  all  parts  ;  by  which  means  his  cavalry  were 
foon  increafed  to  upwards  of  90,000  ;  to  which,  how- 
ever, his  infantry  bore  no  proportion. 

Notwithltanding  all  his  fuccefs,  it  appears  that  the 
forces  of  Hyder  Aly  were  altogether  unable  to  cope 
with  thofe  of  Britain,  even  when  there  was  the  grcateft 
imaginable  difparity  of  numbers.  A  detachment  of 
the  company's  forces  had  made  an  alfault  upon  a  fort 
called  Multuagg/e,  in  whick  they  were  repulfed  with 
fome  lofs.  This,  with  the  fmall  number  of  the  de- 
tachment, encouraged  Hyder  Aly  to  march,  at  the 
head  of  a  great  part  of  his  army,  to  the  protection  of 
the  fort.  The  commanding  officer,  however,  Colonel 
Wood,  did  not  hefitate,  with  only  460  Europeans  and 


2300  fepoys,  to  attack  this  army,  confiding  of  14,000       India, 
horle,   12,000  men  armed  with  matchlock  guns,  and  v      "C — ' 
fix  battalions  of  fepoys.     The  engagement"  lafted  fix  Hyder  Aly 
hours  ;  when  at  laft  Hyder  Aly,  notwithltanding  his  defeated  by 
numbers,  was  obliged  to  retreat,  leaving  the  field  co-  Colonel 
vered  with  dead  bodies ;   the  lofs  of  the  Britifh  being  ^r°°d, 
upwards  of  300   killed  and  wounded.     This  engage- 
ment, however,  was  attended  with  no  confequences  af- 
fecting the  war  in  general,  which  went  on  for  fome 
time  in  the  fame  manner,  and  greatly  to  the  difadvan- 
tage  of  the  company.     The  divifions  and  difcontents 
among  the  officers  and  council  daily  increafed,  the  fol- 
diers  deferted,  and  every  thing  went  to  ruin.     The  re- 
venues of  the  eftablilhment  of  Madras  being  at  laft  un- 
equal to  the  expences  of  the  war,  large  remittances  were 
made  from  Bengal  to  anfwer  that  purpofe  ;  and  as  thefe 
were  made   in  a  kind  of  bafe  gold  coin,  the  company 
is  faid  by  that  means  alone  to  have  loft  40,000 1.  in  the 
difference  of  exchange  only.     At  laft  Hyder  Aly  ha- 
ving given  the  Engliih  army  the  flip,  fuddenly  appeared 
within  a  few  miles  of  Madras  ;  which  occafioned  fuch 
an  alarm,  that  the  prefidency  there  were  induced  to 
enter  into  a  negociation  with  him.     The  Indian  prince, 
on  his  part,  was  very  ready  to  hearken  to  propofals  of       119 
peace  upon  any   reafonable  terms.     An  offenfivt  and  A.  treaty 
defenfive  treaty  was  therefore  concluded  on  the  3d  of co"5  "• 
April  1769,  on  the  fimple  condition  that  the  forts  and 
places  taken  on  both  fides  fhould  be  reftored,  and  each 
party  fit  down  contented  with  their  own  expences.  120 

By  this  treaty  it  was  particularly  ftipulated,  that  in  Broken  by 
cafe  of  either  party  being  attacked  by  their  enemies,  tjie  %nSm 
the  other  fhould  give  them  affiitance  ;  and  in  this  cafe 
even  the  number  of  troops  to  be  fupplied  by  each  was 
fpecified.  It  foon  after  appeared,  however,  that  the 
prefidency  of  Madras  were  refolved  to  pay  very  little 
regard  to  their  engagements.  Hyder  Aly  having  in 
a  little  time  been  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Mahrattas, 
applied  for  affiitance,  according  to  agreement  ;  but 
was  refufed  by  the  prefidency,  who  pretended  to  fear  a 
quarrel  with  the  Mahrattas  themfelves.  As  the  latter 
are  a  very  powerful  and  warlike  nation,  Hyder  Aly 
found  himfelf  overmatched,  and  therefore  applied  feve- 
ral times  to  the  Engliih  for  the  afliftance  he  had  a  right 
to  expect ;  but  was  constantly  refufed  on  various  pre- 
tences :  which  convinced  him  at  laft  that  he  could  place 
no  dependence  on  the  friendlhip  of  the  Engliih,  and 
filled  him  with  an  implacable  hatred  againft  them.  As 
foon,  therefore,  as  he  could  make  up  his  differences 
with  the  Mahrattas,  he  refolved  to  recover  his  loffes, 
and  revenge  himfelf  on  thofe  faithlefs  allies.  With  this 
view  he  applied  himfelf  to  their  rivals  the  French  ; 
whom  no  Indian  nation  ever  found  backward  in  fupply- 
ing  them  with  the  means  of  defence  againft  the  Engliih. 
By  their  means  he  obtained  military  ftores  in  the  greateft 
abundance,  a  number  of  experienced  officers  and  fol- 
diers  :  and  the  European  difcipline  was  brought  to 
much  greater  perfection  than  even  he  himfelf  had  ever 
been  able  to  bring  it  before  this  period.  Thus,  in  a 
fliort  time,  imagining  himfelf  a  match  for  the  Mahrat- 
tas, he  renewed  the  w  r  ;  and  gained  fuch  decifive  ad- 
vantages, as  quickly  obliged  them  to  conclude  an  ad- 
vantageous treaty  with  him.  i^i 

It  now  appeared  that  the  Engliih,  notwithftanding  War  bc- 

their  pretended  ill-will  to  quarrel  with  the  Mahrattas,  tween  the 

had  not  the  leaft  hefitation  at  doing  fo  when  their  in-  ^*llfh.anc 
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tereft  was  concerned. .  In  order  to  understand  the  fub- 
fequent  tranfactions,  however,  We  muft  obferve,  that 
the  Mahrattas,  like  other  nations  of  Indoftan,  were 
originally  governed  by  princes  called  Rajahs,  who  reign- 
ed at  Setterah ;  and  though  in  procefs  of  time  they 
came  to  be  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  ftates,  yet 
they  paid  a  nominal  refpect  to  the  ram-rajah,  who  had 
a  right  to  affemble  the  chiefs,  and  order  out  their 
troops  on  any  necelfary  occafion.  By  degrees  this  dig- 
nity of  ram-rajah  or  fou-rajah  (as  he  was  alfo  called), 
became  merely  titular,  the  adminiftration  being  entire- 
ly pofleffed  by  the  paifhwa  or  chancellor.  This  office 
being  ufurped  by  one  particular  family,  Nana-row,  the 
reigning  paifhwa,  feized  the  ram-rajah,  and  confined 
him  in  a  fortrefs  near  Setterah.  At  his  death  he  left 
two  fons  Mada-row  and  Narain-row;  of  whom  the 
former,  as  being  the  elder,  fucceeded  him  in  the  paifh- 
wafhip.  Ionogee  Boofia,  or  Bouncello,  the  immediate 
predeceffor  of  Moodagee  Boofia,  rajah  of  Berar,  was 
one  of  the  pretenders  to  the  dignity  of  ram -rajah, 
as  being  the  neareft  of  kin  ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
Roganaut-row,  called  alfo  Ragobah,  uncle  to  Mada- 
row  himfelf,  pretended  to  the  paifhwafhip.  On  this 
account  the  latter  was  confined  by  Mada-row,  but  who 
imprudently  releafed  him  a  little  before  his  death,  and 
even  recommended  to  him  in  the  moft  affectionate  man- 
ner the  care  of  his  brother  Narain-row,  who  was  to 
Succeed  to  the  paifhwafhip.  The  care  he  took  in  con- 
fequence  of  this  recommendation  was  fuch  as  might 
ealily  have  been  imagined  ;  the  unhappy  Narain-row 
was  murdered,  and  Roganaut-row  the  affaffin  fled 
to  Bombay  ;  where,  on  promiiing  a  ceffion  of  terri- 
tory, he  was  protected  and  encouraged  in  his  preten- 
sions. The  Mahrattas  remonftrated  againft  this  be- 
haviour ;  but  the  Englifh  had  determined  at  all  events 
to  profit  by  the  civil  diffenfions  of  the  Indians,  and 
therefore  paid  no  regard  to  the  juftice  or  injuftice  of 
their  caufe.  The  Mahrattas  therefore  not  only  made 
up  their  differences  with  Hyder  Aly,  as  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  but  became  determined  enemies  to 
the  Englifh,  at  the  fame  time  that  a  dangerous  confe- 
deracy was  formed  among  the  moft  powerful  princes 
of  India  to  expel  from  that  part  of  the  world  thofe  in- 
truders whofe  avarice  could  be  fatisfied  with  no  concef- 
fions,  and  whom  no  treaties  could  bind  when  it  ferved 
their  turn  to  break  them. 

The  refentment  of  Hyder  Aly  was  particularly  di- 
rected againft  the  presidency  of  Madras  for  the  rea- 
sons already  given  ;  he  had  alfo  received  frefh  provoca- 
tion by  their  caufing  a  body  of  troops  march  through 
his  dominions  without  his  leave,  and  that  to  the  affift- 
ance  of  a  prince  for  whom  he  had  no  great  friendfhip  ; 
alfo  by  the  capture  of  the  French  fettlement  of  Mahie, 
on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  which  he  faid  was  within  his 
dominions,  and  confequently  that  the  French  were  un- 
der his  protection.  His  troops  were  therefore  affem- 
bled  from  every  quarter,  and  the  greatcft  preparations 
made  for  a  powerful  invafion.  The  preiidency  of  Ma- 
dras in  the  mean  time  fpent  their  time  in  mutual  al- 
tercations, neglecting  even  to  fecure  the  paffes  of  the 
mountains,  through  which  only  an  invafion  could  be 
made,  until  their  active  antagonift,  having  feized  and 
guarded  thofe  paffes,  fuddenly  poured  out  thro'  them 
at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  among  whom  was  a  large 
body  of  European  troops  under  French  officers,  and 
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commanded  by  colonel  Lally,  a  man  of  great  bravery     Ind 
and  experience  in  war. 

The  alarm  was  given  on  the  24th  of  July  1780  that 
Hyder  Aly's  horfe  were  only  nine  miles  diftant  from 
Madras.     The  inhabitants  inftantly  deferted  their  hou- 
fes  and  fled  into  the  fort ;  while  the  unrefifted  barba- 
rian burnt  the  villages,  reduced  the  inferior  forts,  and 
prepared  to  lay  fiege  to  the  capital.     It  being  now  ab- 
solutely neceffary  to  make  fome  refiftance,  meafares 
were  taken  for  affembling  the  troops  ;  in  doing  which 
an  exprefs  was  fent  to  colonel  Bailie,  at  that  time  at 
Gumeroponda,  about  28  miles  from  Madras,  to  pro- 
ceed from  thence  directly  to  Conjeveram  with  the  corps 
under  his  command,  where  the  main  body  was  to  meet       Ia. 
him.     But  when  the  latter  was  under  marching  or-Unfortu- 
ders,  the  firft  regiment  of  cavalry  pofitively  refufed  to  "ate  expc- 
move  without  money ;  and  as  they  perSifted  in  their  dition  of 
refolution,  were  at  laft  made  prifoners  and  fent  to  Ma-  S?)n?_ 
dras.     The  main  body,  then,  confifting  of  1500  Eu- ' 
ropeans  and  4200  lepoys,  under  Sir  Hector  Munro, 
with  their  train  of  artillery,  proceeded  towards  Conje- 
veram :   and    fuch  were  the  fatigues  of  their  march, 
that.  200  men  belonging  to   the  73d  regiment  were 
left  lying  on  the  road.     On  their  arrival  at  Conjeve- 
ram, they  found  the  town  in  flames,  great  bodies  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  advancing  on  both  flanks,  and  no  ap- 
pearance of  colonel  Baillie's  detachment.     The  march 
of  this  body  had  been  impeded  by  a  fmall  river  fwelled 
by  a  fudden  fall  of  rain.     On  this  occafion,  the  officer 
who  gives  the  account  of  this  difafter  makes  the  follow- 
ing obfervation.     "  In  this  incident  we  have  a  moft  re- 
markable proof  and  example  of  the  danger  of  procraf- 
tination,  and  on  what  minute  circumftances  and  fud- 
den fprings  of  the  mind  the  fortune  and  the  general  if- 
fue  of  war  may  depend.     Had   colonel  Baiflie  paffed 
over  the  Tripaffore  without  halting,  as  fome  advifed, 
and  encamped  on  its  fouthern  inftead  of  its  northern 
banks,  the  difafter  that  foon  followed  would  have  been 
prevented,  and  an  order  of  affairs  wholly  different  from 
that  which  took  place  would  have  fucceeded." 

Hyder  Aly  having  now  raifed  the  fiege  of  Ar-. 
cot,  in  which  he  had  been  employed,  marched  towards 
Conjeveram ;  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  he  en- 
camped, and  in  the  courfe  of  feveral  days,  at  different, 
times,  offered  battle.  On  the  6th  of  September  he  de- 
tached his  fon  Tippoo  Saib  with  the  flower  of  his  ar- 
my to  cut  off  the  detachment  under  colonel  Baillie, 
who  was  now  at  Perrambaukam,  a  fmall  village  daftant 
from  the  main  body  about  1 5;  miles,  he  himfelf  remain- 
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mg  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Conjeveram,  in  order  to 
watch  the  motions  of  Sir  Hector  Munro. 

The   detachment  under  Tippoo    Saib  confuted    of  He 
30,000  horfe,   8000  foot,  with    12    pieces   of  cannon,  tacked  by 
Notwithstanding  this  fuperiority  in  number,  however,  Tippoo 
they  were  bravely  repulfed  by  Colonel  Baillic's  hand-  J^**11* 
ful  of  troops  ;  and  a  junction  was   effected  with   a  de-  j^ru 
tachment  under  Sir  Robert  Fletcher,  fent  by  Sir  Hec- 


firft 


hearing 


the  noife  of  the 


engage- 


tor  Munro  on 

ment. 

This  junction  was  effected  on  the  9th  of  September, 
and  next  morning  orders  were  given  for  the  whole  ar- 
my to   march  ;  Colonel  Fletcher's   detachment  being        iaf. 
difperfed    in   different    parts   of   the   line.       From  the  u  again  afc- 
moment   they  began  to  march  the   enemy  played  off  tacked, 
their  lockets,  which,  however,  did    but   little   execu- 
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ten  at  night  feveral  guns  began  to 
of  the   Enirlifh.     Colonel   Baillie, 
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tion ;  but  about 
open  on  the  rear  ~.  —  — -0. 
therefore,  after  fome  proper  manoeuvres,  caufed  his 
troops  form  a  line,  while  the  enemy  cannonaded  them 
inceifantly  with  great  execution.  On  this  Colonel 
Baillie  detached  Captain  Rirmley  with  five  companies 
of  fepoy  grenadiers  to  ftorm  their  guns ;  which  iervice 
they  would  have  undoubtedly  accomplifhed,  had  not 
their  march  been  interrupted  by  a  torrent  of  water 
which  at  that  time  happened  to  be  unfordable.  Cap- 
tain Rumley  therefore  returned  about  half  an  hour  af- 
ter eleven,  when  the  guns  of  the  enemy  were  heard 
drawing  off  towards  the  Englifh  front,  and  a  general 
alarm  was  perceived  throughout  their  camp  ;  owing, 
as  was  fuppofed,  to  their  having  received  intelligence 
of  the  party  that  had  been  fent  to  ftorm  their  guns. 
"  From  their  noife,  confufion,  and  irregular  firing 
(fays  our  author),  one  would  have  imagined  that  a 
detachment  of  our  men  had  fallen  upon  them  with 
fixed  bayonets.  At  that  critical  moment,  had  a  party 
of  grenadiers  been  fent  againft  them,  they  would  have 
routed  without  difficulty  the  whole  of  Tippoo's  army. 
Having  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  advanced  a 
few  hundred  yards  into  an  avenue,  the  detachment  re- 
mained there  in  perfect  filence  till  the  morning. 

"  Colonel  Fletcher  being  afked  by  fome  officers, 
why  Colonel  Baillie  halted ;  modeftly  anfwered,  that 
Colonel  Baillie  was  an  officer  of  eftablifhed  reputation, 
and  that  he  no  doubt  had  reafons  for  his  conduct.  It 
cannot,  however,  be  concealed,  that  this  halt  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  Tippoo  Saib  to  draw  ofF  his  cannon 
to  a  very  ftrong  poft  by  which  the  Englifh  were  obli- 
ged to  pafs  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  of  informing  Hy- 
der of  their  fituation,  and  fuggefting  to  him  the  expe- 
diency of  advancing  for  the  improvement  of  fo  favour- 
able a  conjuncture.  ' 

"  On  t^e  10th  of  September,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  our  little  army  marched  off"  by  the  right  in 
fubdivifions,  having  their  baggage  on  their  right  Hank 
and  the  enemy  on  their  left.  A  few  minutes  after 
fix  two  guns  opened  on  their  rear,  on  which  the  line 
halted  a  few  minutes.  Large  bodies  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  now  appeared  on  their  right  flank  ;  and  juft  at 
the  moment  when  the  pagoda  of  Conjeveram  appeared 
in  view,  and  our  men  had  begun  to  indulge  the  hopes 
of  a  refpite  from  toils  and  dangers,  a  rocket-boy 
was  taken  prilbner,  who  informed  them,  that  Hy- 
der's whole  army  was  marching  to  the  affiftance  of 
Tippoo.  Four  guns  now  opened  on  their  left  with 
great  effect.  So  hot  was  the  fire  they  fuflained,  and 
fo  heavy  the  lofs,  that  Colonel  Baillie  ordered  the 
whole  line  to  quit  the  avenue,  and  prefent  a  front  to 
the  enemy  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  difpatched  Captain 
Rumley  with  ten  companies  of  fepoy  grenadiers  to 
ftorm  the  enemy's  guns. 

"  Within  a  few  minutes  after  Captain  Fvumlcy  had 
left  the  line,  Tippoo's  guns  were  filettced.  ^  Rumley's 
little  detachment  immediately  took  poffeffion  of  four 
of  the  enemy's  guns,  and  completely  routed  the  party 
attachcJ  to  diem.  Captain  Rumley,  overcome  with 
fatigue,  ordered  Captain  Gowdie,  the  officer  next  in 
command,  to  lead  on  the  party,  and  take  poffeffion  of 
fome  move  guns  placed  a  few  hundred  yards  in  their 
front.  But  in  a  few  mintutes  after,  as  thev  were  ad- 
vancing  for  this  purpofe,  a  fudden  cry  was  hcafd,  a- 


mong  the  fepoys,  of  horfe  !  horfe  !  The  camp  follow- 
ers, whofe  numbers  were  nearly  five  to  one  of  the 
troops  under  arms,  were  driven  on  a  part  of  our  line 
by  the  numerous  and  furrounding  forces  of  Hyder 
Aly ;  who  being  informed  of  the  embarraffing  fitua- 
tion of  Colonel  Baillie,  had  left  his  camp  without  ftri- 
king  his  tents,  with  a  view  to  conceal  his  march  from 
the  Englifh.  A  great  confufion  among  our  troops 
was  the  unavoidable  confequence  of  this  hidden  onfet. 
The  Europeans  were  fuddenly  left  on  the  field  of  ac- 
tion alone  :  and  at  that  critical  moment  a  detachment 
from  the  advanced  guard  of  Hyder's  army  preffed  on 
with  great  celerity  between  our  line  and  Captain  Rum- 
ley's  party.  The  commanding  officer,  therefore,  ap- 
prehenfive  of  being  cut  off  from  our  little  army,  judg- 
ed it  moft  prudent  to  retreat. 

"  Colonel  Baillie,  when  he  was  informed  that  an 
immenfe  body  of  horfe  and  infantry  was  marching  to- 
wards him,  and  that  this  was  fuppofed  to  be  Hyder's 
main  army,  faid,  '  Very  well,  we  fliall  be  prepared  to 
receive  them.?  Hyder's  whole  forces  now  appeared 
inconteftably  in  view ;  and  this  barbarian  chief,  who 
as  was  obferved  of  the  Roman  general  by  Pyrrhus, 
had  nothing  barbarous  in  his  difcipline,  after  dividing 
his  guns  agreeably  to  a  preconcerted  plan,  opened 
from  60  to  70  pieces  of  cannon,  with  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  rockets. 

Hyder's  numerous  cavalry,  fupported  by  his  regu- 
lar infantry  and  European  troops,  driven  on  by  threats, 
encouraged  by  promifes,  and  led  on  by  his  moft  dii- 
tinguiflied  officers,  bore  on  our  little  army  in  different 
quarters  without  making  the  lea  ft  impreffion.  Our 
men,  both  Europeans  and  fepoys,  repeatedly  prefent- 
ed  and  recovered  their  fire-arms  as  if  they  had  been 
manoeuvring  on  a  parade.  The  enemy  were  repulfed 
in  every  attack  ;  numbers  of  their  beft  cavalry  were 
killed,  and  many  more  were  wounded ;  even  their  in- 
fantry were  forced  to  give  way :  and  Flyder  would 
have  ordered  a  retreat,  had  it  not  been  for  the  advice 
of  General  Lally,  who  informed  him  that  it  was  new 
too  late,  as  General  Monro  was  moft  probably  ad- 
vancing on  their  rear  from  Conjeveram  ;  for  which  rea- 
fon  nothing  remained  but  to  break  the  detachment  by 
their  artillery  and  cavalry. 

"  Tippoo  Saib  had  by  this  time  collected  his  party 
together,  and  renewed  the  cannonade  ;and  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  Englifh  were  under  the  ncceffity  of  fuf- 
taining  an  attack  both  from  the  father  and  fon,  two 
of  their  tumbrils  were  blown  up  by  Hyder's  guns,  and 
a  large  opening  made  in  both  lines.  They  had  now 
no  other  ammunition  than  grape ;  their  guns  disconti- 
nued firing  ;  and  in  this  dreadful  fituation,  under  a  ter- 
rible fire  not  only  of  guns  but  rockets,  lofing  great 
numbers  of  officers  and  men,  they  remained  from  half 
paft  feven  till  nine  o'clock. 

"  On  this  Hyder  Aly,  perceiving  that  the  guns 
were  quite  filenced,  came  with  his  whole  army  round 
their  right  flank.  The  cavalry  charged  them  in  dif- 
tindt  columns,  and  in  the  intervals  between  thefe  the 
infantry  poured  in  vollies  of  mufketry  with  dreadful 
effe<5U  Mhiar  Saib,  with  the  Mogul  and  Sanoor  ca- 
valry, made  the  firft  impreffion.  Thefe  were  followed 
by  the  elephants  and  the  Myforcan  cavalry,  which  com- 
pleted the  overthrow  of  the  detachment.  Colonel  Bail- 
lie,  though  gr'evoufly  wounded,  rallied  the  Euro- 
peans, 
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India,     peans,  and  once  more  formed  them  Into  a  fquare  and  my's   cavalry  to  break  this  fmall  body  of  men  ;  but  by 
"  with  this  handful  of   men    he  gained  an    eminence,  the   fteady  conduct  of  both  our  officers  and  men  they 
where,  without   ammunition  and  moft  of  the   people  were  repulfed. 
wounded,  he  refilled  and  repuhed  1 3  feparate  attacks  ;        "  Colonel  Baillie,  finding  that  there   was  now  no 
but  frefh  bodies  of  cavalry  continually  pouring  in,  they  profpect  of  being  relieved  by  General  Munro,  held 
were  broken  without  giving  way.     Many  of  our  men,  up  a  flag  of  truce  to  one  of  the   chiefs  of  Hyder's 
defperatelywounded,raifmgthemfelvesfrom  the  ground  army.     But  this  was  treated  with  contempt,  and  the 
received  the  enemy  on  their  bayonets.  furdar  endeavoured  at  the  fame  time  to  cut  off  the  co- 
"  Captain  Lucas's  battalion  of  fepoys,  at  the  time  lonel.     The   reafon  the   enemy   affigned  for  this  was, 
when  oar  men  moved  up  to  a  rifmg  ground,  was  fta-  that  the  fepoys  had  fired  after  the  iignal  was  hoiftcd.        12^ 
tioned  to  the  right  of  the  European  grenadiers  ;  but  A  few  minutes  after  this,  our  men  received  orders  to  Throw- 
that  corps,  feeing  the  Europeans  in  motion,  and  mif-  lay    down  their  arms,  with   intimation  that  quarter  dow11  tkei? 
underftanding  perhaps  this  evolution  for  a  retreat,  broke  would  be  given.     This  order  was  fcarcely  complied  ?rms'   u* 
in  the  utmoft  confufion.     The  Europeans,  bravely  fuf-  with,  when  the  enemy  rufhed  in  upon  them   in  the  ufe<jt 
taining  their  reputation  for  intrepid  valour,  remained  moft  favage   and  brutal  manner,  fparing  neither  age 
in  this  extremity  of  diftrefs    fteady  and    undaunted,  nor  infancy  nor  any  condition  of  life ;  and,  but    for 
though  furrounded  by  the  French  troops,  and  by  Hy-  the  humane  interpofition  of  the  French  commanders 
der's  cavalry  to  the  number  of  40,000.     They   even  Lally  and   Pimoran,  who  implored  and  infifted  with 
expreffed  a  defire,  though  their  number  did  not  exceed  the  conqueror  to  fhow  mercy,  the  gallant  remains  of 
400,  of  being  led  on  to  the  attack.     A  party  of  To-  our  little    army  muft   have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  that 
partes,  who  lay  at  the  diftance  of  about  30  yards  in  our  favage  third  of  blood  with  which  the  tyrant  difgracei- 
front,  kept  up'  an   inceffant  fire  of  fmall  arms  with  his  vic"tory."(A) 

great  effect.     Many  attempts  were  made  by  the  ene-        In  this  unfortunate  action  near  700  Europeans  were 

killed 


(a)  In  a  narrative  of  the  fufferings  of  the  Englifh  who  furvived  this  fatal  day,  faid  to  be  published  by  an  of- 
ficer in  Colonel  Baillie's  detachment,  we  find  it  related,  that  "  Hyder  Aly,  feated  in  a  chair  in  his  tent,  en- 
joyed the  fight  of  the  heads  of  the  flain,  as  well  as  of  his  prifoners.  Colonel  Baillie,  who  was  himfelf  very1 
much  wounded,  was  brought  to  his  camp  on  a  cannon,  and  with  feveral  other  gentlemen  in  the  fame  fituation 
laid  at  the  tyrant's  feet  on  the  ground  and  in  the  open  air.  In  this  fituation  they  faw  many  of  the  heads 
of  their  countrymen  prefented  to  the  conqueror,  fome  of  them  even  by  Englifh  officers,  who  were  forced  to 
perform  that  horrid  tafk  ;  in  a  little  time,  however,  Hyder  ordered  no  more  heads  to  be  brought  to  him  while 
the  Englifh  gentlemen  were  prefent.  A  tent  was  fitted  up  for  Colonel  Baillie  and  his  officers,  but  without 
ftraw  or  any  thing  elfe  to  lie  upon,  though  many  of  them  were  dana;eroufly  wounded  ;  and  as  the  tent  could 
only  contain  10  perfons,  the  reft  were  obliged  to  lie  in  the  open  air.  When  the  prifoners  were  removed  from 
place  to  place,  they  were  wantonly  infulted,  and  even  beaten  by  thofe  who  had  the  charge  of  them,  If  the 
latter  halted  to  refrefh  themfelves  under  a  tree,  they  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  carrying  their  prifoners  to  the 
fide  next  the  fun,  left  they  fhould  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  lhade.  Sometimes  they  were  tormented  with  thirft, 
at  others  the  people  allowed  them  to  drink  water  out  of  the  palms  of  their  hands,  it  being  reckoned  a  pro'fa* 
nation  to  allow  an  European  to  drink  out  of  a  veffel  belonging  to  an  Indian,"  &c. 

In  this  narrative  are  likewife  mentioned  fome  examples  of  a  recovery  from  wounds,  which,  if  we  can  depend 
on  their  authenticity,  muft  undoubtedly  fhow  a  rcftorative  power  in  the  human  body  altogether  unknown  in  this 
climate. 

"  Lieutenant  Thomas  Bowfer  received  a  mufket  ball  in  his  leg,  and  after  that  eight  defperate  wounds  with 
a  fcymitar.  He  lay  for  feven  hours  on  the  fpot,  deprived  of  all  fenfation  ;  but,  towards  evening,  awakened 
from  his  trance,  ftripped  of  all  his  clothes,  except  a  pair  of  under  drawers  and  part  of  his  fhirt,  with  an  iri- 
tenfe  thirft,  calling  out,  and  imploring  a  little  water  from  the  enemy.  Some  were  moved  with  companion, 
while  others  anfwered  his  intreaties  only  with  infults  and  threats  of  immediate  death.  Some  water,  however, 
was  brought  from  a  pool  in  the  field  of  battle,  about  50  or  60  yards  from  the  place  where  he  lay.  It  was 
deeply  tinged  with  blood  ;  neverthelefs,  Mr  Bowfer  being  furnifhed  by  one  of  Hyder's  loldiers  with  an  earthen 
chatty,  or  pot  containing  about  a  pint,  and  directed  to  the  place,  crawled  thither  as  well  as  he  could.  Though 
ftruck  with  horror  at  the  fight  of  the  dead  and  wounded  with  which  it  was  filled,  he  quenched  his  thirft  with 
the  liquid  ;  and  having  filled  his  chatty,  endeavoured  to  proceed  towards  Conjeveram.  He  had  not,  however, 
moved  from  his  place  above  300  or  400  yards,  when,  being  quite  overcome,  he  was  obliged  to  lie  all  night 
in  the  open  air,  during  which  time  there  fell  two  heavy  fhowers  of  rain.  Next  morning  he  proceeded  to  Con- 
jeveram ;  but  after  Avalking  about  a  mile,  was  met  by  fome  of  the  enemy's  horfemen,  by  whom  he  was 
brought  back  prifoner,  and  obliged  to  walk  without  any  affiftance.  When  delivered  up  to  the  enemy's  fepoys^, 
he  was  fo  ft  iff  with  his  wounds,  that  he  could  not  ftoop  or  even  bend  his  body  in  the  fmalleft  degree. 

"  The  quarter-mafter  ferjeant  of  artillery  received  fo  deep  a  cut  acrofs  the  back-part  of  his  neck,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  fupport  his  head  with  his  hands  in  order  to  keep  it  from  falling  to  a  fide  all  the  journey.  The 
leaft  fhake  or  unevennefs  of  the  ground  made  him  cry  out  with  pain.  He  ence  and  again  ceafed  from  itll  at- 
tempts to  proceed;  but  being  encouraged  and  conjured  by  his  companions  to  renew  his  efforts,  he  did  fo, 
reached  the  camp,  and  at  laft,  as  well  as  Mr'Bow'fer,  recovered." — It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that,  according  M 
our  author,  out  of  32  wounded  perfons  Only  fix  died;  though  one  would  be  apt  to  think  that  the  exceffively 
fevere  ufage  they  met  with  would  have  killed  every  one- 
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killed  on  the  fpot ;  the  lofs  on  Hyder  Aly's  part  was 
fo  great  that  he  induftriouily  concealed  it,  being  en- 
raged that  the  conqueft  of  fuch  an  inconfiderable  body 
Should  coft  him  fo  many  of  his  braveft  troops.  He 
Seemed  ever  after  to  coniider  the  EngliSh  with  an  ex- 
treme degree  of  terror  ;  infomuch  that,  notwithstanding 
his  pretended  exultation  on  account  of  the  prefent  vic- 
tory, he  no  fooner  heard  a  report  of  Sir  Hector  Mun- 
ro's  march  to  attack  him,  than  he  left  his  camp  in  the 
utmoft  confulion,  abandoning  great  part  of  his  tents 
and  baggage,  as  well  as  the  vaft  numbers  that  had  been 
wounded  in  the  late  action. 

On  the  news  of  Colonel  Baillie's  diSafter,  the  fu- 
preme  council  of  Bengal  requeued  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
to  take  upon  him  the  management  of  the  war  ;  for  the 
carrying  on  of  which  a  large  fupply  of  men  and  money 
was  inftantly  decreed.  This  was  readily  undertaken 
by  the  illuStrious  officer  juft  mentioned,  notwithstand- 
ing his  very  precarious  State  of  health  at  that  time  ;  and 
from  the  moment  he  took  upon  him  the  management 
of  affairs,  the  fortune  of  the  war  was  changed. 

The  fpirit  of  diifenfion,  which  for  a  long  time  had 
infected  the  prehdency  of  Madras,  was  indeed  the  true 
caufe  of  all  the  misfortunes  that  had  happened.  This 
was  found  by  Sir  Eyre  Coote  to  be  even  greater  than 
lie  had  heart!  by  report :  the  refpect  and  confidence  of 
the  natives  was  wholly  loft ;  the  complaints  of  the  of- 
ficers and  foldiers  were  loud  and  acrimonious  ;  an  in- 
activity prevailed  in  all  the  councils  and  operations, 
while  the  enemy  carried  every  thing  before  them.  Sir 
Hector  Munro  had  been  greatly  haraSTed  on  his  march 
to  Madras,  whither  he  had  retreated  after  Colonel 
Baillie's  difafter ;  the  forces  of  Hyder  Aly  had  in- 
fefted  all  the  places  in  that  neighbourhood  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  in  a  great  meafure  to  cut  off  all  fupplies  ; 
and  Arcot,  the  capital  city  of  the  moft  faithful  ally  the 
Britifh  ever  had,  was  taken  by  ftorm,  together  with  an 
adjoining  fort,  by  which  means  an  immenfe  quantity 
of  ammunition  and  military  ftores  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

No  fooner  had  Sir  Eyre  Coote  taken  upon  him  the 
command  of  the  Britifh  forces,  than  his  antagonist 
thought  proper  to  change  his  plan  of  operations  en- 
tirely. He  now  detached  large  parties  of  his  nume- 
rous forces  to  lay  fiege  to  the  principal  fortreffes  be- 
longing to  the  company;  while,  with  the  bravefl  and 
belt  difciplined  part,  he  kept  the  field  againft  the  Bri- 
tifh commander  in  perfon.  On  the  very  firft  appear- 
ance of  the  Britilh  army,  however,  his  refolution  fail- 
ed, and  he  abandoned  the  fiege  of  every  place  he  had 
inverted,  ret'ring  to  a  considerable  distance  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  river  Palaar,  without  even  difputing 
the  paSsage  of  it,  as  it  was  expected  he  would  have 
done. 

A  refpite  being  thus  obtained  from  the  incursions  of 
their  formidable  enemy,  the  next  operation  was  to  fe- 
cure  IVnJichcrry,  whole  inhabitants  had  revolted. 
They  were,  however,  easily  disarmed,  their  magazines 
fcized,  and  all  the  boats  in  their  pofTesfion  deftroy- 
ed  ;  in  confequence  of  which  precaution,  a  French 
fquadron  that  foon  after  appeared  off  Pondicherry  was 
obliged  to  depart  without  being  furnifhed  with  any 
neceiFaries.  But  in  the  mean  time  Hyder  Aly  having 
drawn  lar^e  reinforcements  from  all  parts  of  his  domi- 
nions, refolvcd  to  try  his  fortune  in  a  pitched  battle. 


His  army  amounted  to  200,000  men,  40,000  of  whom 
were  cavalry  and  15,000  well  difciplined  fepoys.     Still, 
however,  he  durft  not  openly  attack  the  Brit  fh  army 
in  the  field,  but  took  a  strong  post  from  whence  he 
might  harafs  them  on  their  march.     Sir  Eyre  Coote, 
however,  was  not  on  his  part   backward  to  make  the 
attack  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  Hyder  Aly  prepared 
to  engage  him  with  all  possible  advantage.     The  battle 
was  fought  on  the   ift  of  July   1781  ;     and  notwith- 
standing  the  vaft  superiority  of  Hyder  Aly's   army,        132 
he  was  routed  with   great   Slaughter.     The  Indians,  Defeats 
however,  made  a  much  more  obstinate  refiftance  than  HT^cr 
ufual ;  the  engagement  lafted  from  nine  in  the  morn-      y' 
ing  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  deficiency  of  the 
Engliih  in  cavalry  prevented  them  from  purfuing  the 
advantage  they  had  gained.  r 

Notwithstanding  the  lofs  of  this  battle,  Hyder  Aly  Gains  a  fe- 
was  foon   encouraged  to   ventura  another.     This  was  cond  victo- 
fought  on  the  27th  of  Auguft  the  fame  year,  on  the  T- 
very  fpot  where  Colonel  Baillie  had  been  defeated.     It 
was  more  obftinately  contelted  than  even  the  former, 
being  continued  with  great  fury  from    eight  in    the 
morning  to   near   dufk.     A  number  of  brave  officers 
and  foldiers  fell  on  the  part  of  the  Britifh,  owing  chief- 
ly   to  the  terrible  fire  of  the  enemy's    artillery    and 
the   advantageous   pofition  of  their  troops.     At  last, 
however,  the    Indian  army  was  totally  defeated,  and 
driven  from  every  poft  it  had  occupied  ;  though  from 
the  obftinate  refiftance  made  at   this  time,  Hyder  be- 
gan to   entertain   hopes  that  his  forces  might,  by   a 
Succession  of  fuch  battles,  be  at  laft  enabled  to  cope  with        134 
the  Engliih.     He  therefore  ventured  a  third  battle  in  Hyder  de« 
fome  weeks  after,  but  was  now  defeated  with  greater  fcated  a 
lofs  than  before.     Undifcouraged   by  this  bad  fuccefs, tmrc*  time,> 
however,  he    laid     fiege    to    Vellore ;    and    expecting 
that  the  relief  of  it  would  be  attempted,  Seized  a  Strong 
pais  through  which  he  knew  the  Britifh    army  mult 
direct  their  march.     The  Britifh   commander  accord- 
ingly advanced,   and  found  the  enemy  in  poSTeffion  of 
fome  very  Strong  grounds  on  both  fides  of  a  marfh 
through  which  he  was  obliged  to  pafs.     Here  he  was 
attacked  on  all  fides,  but  particularly  on  the  rear,  the 
enemy  directing    their    force    principally   againft    the 
baggage  and  convoy  of  provisions  defignedfor  the  gar- 
rifon.     Their    utmoft    efforts,    however,    were   unfuc- 
cefsful,  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote  forced  his  way  to  Vellore 
in  fpite   of  all  oppoiition.     Hyder  Aly  did  not    fail 
to  wait  his  return  through  the  fame  pals  ;  and  having 
everted  his  utmoft  Skill  in  polling  his  troops,  attacked 
him  with  the  utmoft  vigour  :  but  though  the  EngliSh  *  r1^. 
were  alfaulted  in  front  and  in  both  flanks  at  once,  and  Tiaor™ 
a   heavy  cannonade  kept  up  during  the  whole  time  of  gained  by 
the  engagement,  the  Indians  were  at  laft  defeated  with  the  Eng- 
grcat  Slaughter.  llfll- 

By  thefe  Succeffes    the  presidency  of  Madras  were 
now  allowed  fo  much  refpite,  that  an  enterprife  was 
planned  againft  the  Dutch  Settlement  of  Negapatam, 
fituated  to  the  South  of  Madras,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Tanjour.     A  very  inconfiderable  force,  how- 
ever, could  yet  be  fpared  for  this  purpofe,  as  Hyder 
Aly,    though   fo    often    defeated,   was   Still  extremely        j,g 
formidable.     Sir  Hector  Munro  had  the  management  Dutch  fet- 
cf  the  expedition:  and  fo  furious   was  the  attack  oftlementof 
the   Britiih  failors,  that  the  troops  left  to  guard  the  Negapatam 
avenues   to  the  place  were  defeated  at  the  very  firft reduced* 

onfet. 
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onfet.  A  regular  fiege  enfued  ;  which,  however,  was 
of  very  ihort  duration,  a  breach  being  foon  made,  and 
the  garrifon  furrendering  prifonersof  war. 

The  lofs  of  Negapatam  was  quickly  followed  by 
that  of  Trincomale.  Admiral  Hughes,  who  had  con- 
veyed Sir  Hector  Munro  with  the  land  forces  to  that 
place,  and  affifted  him  with  his  failors,  immediately 
after  its  furrender  fet  fail  for  Trincomale,  where  he 
arrived  about  the  middle  of  January  1782.  The  fort 
of  that  name  was  quickly  reduced ;  but  the  main 
ftrength  of  the  fettlement  confifted  in  a  fort  named 
Ollenburgh,  the  principal  place  on  the  iiland,  and  by 
the  capture  of  which  the  whole  fettlement  would  be 
reduced.  This  fort  ftands  on  a  hill  which  commands 
the  harbour,  but  is  itfelf  overlooked  by  another  hill  at 
the  diftance  of  no  more  that  200  yards.  Though  the 
gaining  of  this  poft  was  undoubtedly  to  be  attended 
with  the  lofs  of  the  fort,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
governor  even  attempted  to  defend  it.  A  Britifh  de- 
tachment of  failors  and  marines  therefore  took  poffef- 
fion  of  it,  when  the  admiral  lent  a  fummons  of  furren- 
der, reprefenting  the  inutility  of  making  any  farther 
defence  after  the  lofs  of  fuch  a  poft  ;  and  being  ex- 
tremely defirous  of  avoiding  an  effufion  of  blood,  re- 
peated his  arguments  at  feveral  different  times.  The 
governor,  however,  proving  obitinate,  the  place  was 
taken  by  ftorm,  with  the  lofs  of  about  60  on  the  part 
of  the  Britifh,  and  very  little  on  that  of  the  Dutch, 
the  victors  giving  quarter  the  moment  it  was  afked. 
Four  hundred  Europeans  were  taken  prisoners  ;  a  large 
quantity  of  ammunition  and  military  ftores,  with  a 
numerous  artillery,  were  found  in  the  place  ;  and  two 
Indiamen  richly  laden,  with  a  number  of  fmall  trading 
veifels,  were  taken  in  the  harbour. 

A  more  formidable  enemy,  however,  now  made  his 
appearance  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel.  This  was 
Suffrein  the  French  admiral ;  who  fetting  out  from 
his  native  country  with  1 1  fhips  of  the  line  and  feveral 
ftout  frigates,  had  fallen  in  with  the  Hannible  of  50 
guns,  and  taken  her  when  feparated  from  her  conforts. 
This  fhip,  along  with  three  others,  a  74,  a  64,  and  a 
50,  had  been  fent  out  to  the  affiftance  of  Sir  Edward  ; 
and  the  three  laft  had  the  good  fortune  to  join  him 
before  the  arrival  of  M.  de  Suffrein.  The  latter,  iup- 
pofmg  that  he  had  not  yet  received  this  reinforcement, 
bore  down  upon  the  Engliih  fquadron  at  Madras,  to 
which  place  they  had  faded  immediately  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Trincomale.  Perceiving  his  miftake,  however, 
he  inftantly  bore  away.  The  Englifh  admiral  pur- 
fued,  took  fix  veifels,  live  of  them  Englifh  prizes,  and 
the  iixth  a  valuable  tranlport  laden  with  gunpowder 
and  other  military  ftores,  befides  having  on  board  a 
number  of  land  officers,  and  about  300  regular  troops. 
This  brought  on  an  engagement,  in  which  M.  Suf- 
frein, perceiving  the  rear  diviiion  of  the  Britifh  fleet 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  reft,  directed  his  force 
principally  againft  it.  The  fhips  of  Admiral  Hughes 
himfelf  and  Commodore  King  fuftained  the  molt  vio- 
lent efforts  of  the  French,  having  moftly  two,  and 
lbmetimes  three,  veifels  to  contend  with.  Thus  the 
commodore's  fhip  was  reduced  almoft  to  a  wreck  ;  but 
about  fix  in  the  evening,  the  wind  becoming  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  Engliih,  the  fquadron  of  the  enemy- 
were  obliged  to  draw  off.  The  lofs  of  men  on  the 
part  of  the  Britifh   amounted  to  little  more  than  130 


A  fecond 
battle. 


killed  and  wounded,  but  that  of  the  French  exceeded      Ii'idw 
250. 

After  the  battle  Sir  Edward  returned  to  Madras  ; 
but  meeting  with  no  intelligence  of  Suffrein  at  that 
place,  he  made  the  beft  of  his  way  for  Trincomale, 
being  apprehenfive  of  an  attack  upon  that  place,  or  of 
the  intercepting  of  a  convoy  of  ftores  and  reinforce- 
ments at  that  time  expected  from  England.  Suffrein 
had  indeed  got  intelligence  of  this  convoy,  and  was  at 
that  time  on  his  way  to  intercept  it.  This  brought 
the  hoftile  fleets  again  in  fight  of  each  other  ;  and  as 
the  Britifh  admiral  had  been  reinforced  by  two  fhips 
of  the  line,  he  was  now  better  able  to  encounter  his 
adverfary.  A  defperate  battle  enfued,  which  conti- 
nued till  towards  night,  when  the  fhips  on  both  fides 
were  fo  much  fhattered,  that  neither  could  renew  the 
engagement  next  day. 

Though  thefe  engagements  produced  nothing  dcci- 
five,  they  were  neverthelefs  of  the  utmoft  prejudice  to 
the  affairs  of  Hyder  Aly,  who  was  thus  prevented 
from  receiving  the  fuccours  he  had  been  promife  J 
from  France  ;  and  he  was  ftill  farther  mortified  by  the 
defeat  of  his  forces  before  Tellicherry,  which  place  he 
had  blocked  up  fince  the  commencement  of  hoftilities. 
This  laft  misfortune  was  the  more  fenfibly  felt,  as  an 
open  paffage  was  now  left  for  the  Engliih  into  thofe 
countries  beft  affected  to  Hyder.  His  bad  fuccefs 
here,  however,  was  in  fome  meafure  compenfated  by 
the  entire  defeat  of  a  detachment  of  about  2000  Eng- 
gliih  infantry  and  300  cavalry  under  Colonel  Braith- 
waite,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer.  This  detach- 
ment, confiding  of  chofen  troops  from  Sir  Eyre  Coote's 
army,  lay  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Coleroon, 
which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  Tan/our.  Tip- 
poo  Saib  having  procured  exact  intelligence  of  the  fi- 
liation of  this  party,  formed  a  defign  of  attacking  it 
while  no  danger  was  fufpected  on  account  of  the  di- 
ftance of  Plydcr  Aly's  army.  He  fet  out  on  this 
defign  with  an  army  of  15,000  horfe  and  5000  foot, 
accompanied  by  a  body  of  French  regulars ;  and  ha- 
ving croifed  the  Coleroon,  fuddenly  furrounded  the 
Britifh  forces  on  all  fides.  The  colonel  perceiving  his 
danger,  formed  his  men  into  a  fquare,  diftributing  the 
ai-tillery  to  the  feveral  fronts,  and  keeping  his  cavalry 
in  the  center.  In  this  fituation  he  refuted  for  three 
days  the  utmoft  efforts  of  his  numerous  enemies,  al- 
ways compelling  them  to  retreat  with  great  lofs.  At 
laft  General  Lally,  rightly  conjecturing  that  the 
ftrength  of  the  Englifh  muft  be  exhaufted  and  theii' 
numbers  thinned  by  fuch  defperate  fervice,  propel. ;d 
that  the  French  infantry,  which  was  frelh  and  entire, 
lhould  attack  one  of  the  fronts  of  the  fquare,  while 
the  forces  of  Tippoo  lhould  do  the  fame  with  the 
other  three.  This  laft  attack  proved  fuccefsful  ;  the 
Britifh  forces  were  broken  with  great  daughter,  which 
however  was  flopped  by  the  humanity  of  the  French 
commander  ;  who  even  obtained  from  Tippoo  Saib 
the  care  of  the  prifoners,  and  treated  them  with  a 
tendernefs  and  humanity  they  certainly  would  not 
otherwife  have  experienced.  A  number  of  Britiih  of- 
ficers, however  perifhed  in  the  engagement,  and  only 
one  remained  unwounded. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fuccours  from  France,  fo 
ong  expected  by  Hyder,  made  their  appearance.  As 
foon  as  a  junction  was  formed,  they  proceeded,  under 
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India.      the  command  of  M.  Duchemin,  to  invefl  Cuddalore  ; 

« u v,  hich  not  being  in  any  fitualion  to  Itand  a  (lege,  was 

furrendered  on  capitulation.      In  like   manner  fome 
other  places  of  fmaller  confequence  were  reduced,  un- 
til   at  laft  being  joined  by   Hyder's  numerous  forces, 
they  determined  to  lay  fiege  to  Vandervafh,  a  place  of 
great  importance,  and  the  lofs  of  which  would  have 
been    extremely   detrimental  to  the    Englifh.       This 
quickly  brought  Sir  Eyre  Coote  with  his  army  to  its 
relief  ;  but   Hyder  Aly,  notwithftanding  his  being  re- 
inforced by  the  French,  durft  not  yet  venture  a  battle 
in  the  open  field.     On  this  the  Britifh  commander  pro- 
ceeded to  attack   Arnee,  the  principal  depofit  of  Hy- 
der's warlike  ftores  and   neceil'aries.     Thus   the  latter 
was  obliged  to  quit  his  advantageous  ground  ;  but  he 
,44       did  fo  with  fuch  fecrecy  and  fpeed,  that  he  came  upon 
Hyder        the  Britifh  army  unawares  while  preparing  for  its  laft 
Aly  defeat-  march  to    Arnee,  now  only  five  miles   diitant.     Per- 
ed  a  fifth     ceiving  that  the  march  of  the  Britifh  troops  was  through 
i- v e       ""  low  groimas>  encompafied  on  molt  parts  with  high 
Coote.        ¥^>  ne  planted  his    cannon  upon  the   latter;  from 
which  he  kept  a  continual  and  heavy  fire  en  the  troops 
below,    while   his  numerous   cavalry  attacked    them 
on  every  fide.      Notwithftanding    all  difadvantages, 
the     Britifh   commander    at  laft    clofed  in  with   the 
enemy ;    and   after  an    obftinate    diipute  completely 
routed  them.     Neither  this,  however,  nor  any  other 
engagement  with  Hyder  Aly,  ever  proved  decifive  ; 
for  as  the  want  of  cavalry  prevented  the  Britifh  gene- 
ral from  purfuing  his  advantage,  fo  that  of  his  anta- 
gonift  was  fo  numerous,  that  by  it  he  always  covered  his 
retreats  in  fuch  an  effectual  manner  as  to  lofe  but  few 
men,  and   in   a  fhort  time  to  be  in  a   condition  to  aft 
again  on  the  offenfive.     This  was  remarkably  the  cafe 
at  prefent ;  for  notwithftanding  this  defeat,  which  hap- 
pened on  the  2d  of  June  1782,  he  cutoff  an  advanced 
body  of  the  Britifh  army  five  days  after;  and  harafied 
the  whole  in  fuch  a    manner,  that  Sir    Eyre  Cote, 
notwithitanding  his  fuccefs,  was  obliged  to  move  near- 
er Madras  ;  foon  after  which,  he  was  obliged,  on  ac- 
count of  his  bad  ftate  of  health,  to  relinquilli  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  to  General  Stuart. 

Hyder  Aly  now  perceiving  that  he  was  likely  to  be 
attended  with   no  fuccefs  by  land,  began  to   reft  his 
hopes  on  the  fuccefs  of  the  French  by  lea.     Fie  there- 
fore earneftly   requeued  M.  Suffrein,  who  poifefied  at 
that  time  a  decifive  fuperiority  in  the   number  of  ihips, 
to  lofe  no  time  in   attacking  the  Britifh  fquadron   be- 
I4?       fore  it  could  be  joined  by  a  reinforcement  which  was 
Athircifea-  then  on   its  way,  and  was  reported  to  be  very  formi- 
fight,grcat-  dable.     As  the  French  commander  was  by  no  means 
Jy  to  the     deficient  in  courage,  a  third  engagement  took  place 
on  the    5th  of  July  1783.     At  this  time  the  Britifh 
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ginning  of  Auguft.     His  intention  was  to  make  an 
attempt  on  Trincomale  ;  and  fo  well  were  his  deligns 
conducted,  that  Sir  Edward  received  no  intelligence 
of  the  danger,  till  a  Britifh  frigate  chafing  a  French 
one,  which  took  fhelter   with  a  fquadron  at  Trinco- 
male, difcovered  it  by  this  accident,  and  haltened  back 
with  the  news  to  Madras.     It  was  now,  however,  too 
late  ;  the  place  was  not  in  a  condition  to  refift  a  fiege  ;  wh 
and  the  French  batteries  having  filenced  thofe  of  the  Verthelef* 
fort  in  two  days,  a  capitulation  took  place  on  the  laft  take  Trin- 
day  of  Auguft.  comale. 

Sir  Edward  Hughes  having  been  detained  by  con- 
trary winds,  did  not  arrive  at  Trincomale  before  the 
zd  of  September,  when  he  had  the  mortification  to  fee 
the  forts  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  that  Suffrein 
was   in  the  harbour  with    1 5  fail  of  the  line  while   he 
had    only    12.       He  did  not    hefitate    at    venturing 
an    engagement  with   this  inferiority,  nor  did  M.  Suf- 
frein decline  the  combat.     The  event  of  the  battle  was  battle  bf- 
no  other  than  fhattering  the  fleet  and  killing  and  wound-  prench  aiui 
rag  a  number  of  men  on  both  fides,     In  this,  however,  Englifh. 
as  well  as  in  the  other  engagements,  the  fuperiority  of  fleets, 
the  Englifh  was   very  manifeft  ;  and  in  entering   the 
harbour  of  Trincomale    the    French  loft    a    74  gun 
fhip. 

The  lofs  of  Trincomale  was  feverely  felt  by  the  Eng- 
lifh ;  for  while  the  French  lay  fafely    in  the  harbour 
refitting  their  fquadron,  the  Englilh  were  obliged   for       14? 
that  purpofe  to    fail   to  Madras.     Here  the  fleet  was  Englifh 
alfailed  by  one  of  the  moft    dreadful   tempefts   ever 
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French.  C  nac^  tne  advantage  of  the  wind,  the  battle  was  much 
morcclofe,  and  the  victory  more  plainly  on  their  fide. 
It  is  faid  indeed,  that  had  not  the  wind  fortunately 
ihlned  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  French  to 
difengage  their  fhips,  a  total  and  ruinous  defeat  would 
have  enfued.  After  the  engagement,  the  French  ad- 
miral proceeded  to  Cuddalorg,  having  received  intelli- 
gence that  a  large  body  of  French  troops  in  tranfperts 
was  arrived  off  the  ifland  of  Ceylon,  in  company  with 
three  fhips  of  the  line.  As  this  feemed  to  afford  hopes 
of  retaliation  he  ufed  fuch  diligence  in  refitting  his 
fhips,  that  the  fleet  was  able  to  put  to  fea  in  the  be- 

4 


fleet  fliar- 

rg  veffels  to  the  number ^^l* 
of  near  ico  were  wrecked,  as  well  as  thofe  for  Madras  tcmpefh 
laden  with  rice,  of  which  there  was  an  extreme  fcarcity 
at  that  place.  Thus  the  fcarcity  was  augmented  to  a 
famine,  which  carried  off  vaft  numbers  of  the  inhabi- 
tants before  fupplies  could  arrive  from  Bengal.  The 
continuance  of  the  bad  weather  obliged  Sir  Edward 
with  his  whole  fquadron  to  fail  to  Bombay  ;  and  there 
he  did  not  arr've  till  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when 
his  fquadron  was  fo  much  fhattered,  that,  in  order  to 
repair  it  with  proper  expedition,  he  was  obliged  to  di- 
ftribute  it  between  the  dock-yards  of  Bombay  and  the 
Portuguefe  fettlement  at  Goa. 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  Richard  Bickerton  arrived  at 
Bombay  from  England  with  five  men  of  war,  having 
onboard  5000 troops,  after  a  very  favourable  paffage  ; 
having  neither  feen  nor  heard  of  the  bad  weather  which 
had  defolated  the  coafts  of  India.  It  was  likewife  the 
intention  of  the  French  to  fignalize  the  campaign  of  this 
year  by  an  immenfe  force  both  by  fea  and  land  in  In- 
dia. Exclufive  of  the  forces  already  on  the  Coaft  of  Co- 
romandel,  they  were  to  be  joined  by  5000  more,  all 
regulars,  from  their  iflands  on  the  African  coaft.  Suf- 
frein was  to  be  reinforced  by  feveral  fhips  of  the  line, 
when  it  was  hoped  that  a  decided  fuperiority  at  fea 
would  be  obtained  over  the  Englifh;  while  their  fupe- 
rior  numbers  and  artillery  on  fhore  would  render  them 
invincible  by  any  force  that  could  be  brought  againft 
them.  To  oppofe  their  defigns  it  was  deemed  nece£ 
fary  by  the  prefidency  of  Bombay  to  make  a  power- 
ful diverfion  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  Here  was  fitua- 
ted  the  kingdom  of  Myfore,  the  fovereignty  of  which 
had  been  ufurped  by  Hyder  Aly  under  the  title  of 
Dayva,  as  that  of  the  Mahrattas  was  by  a  perfon  ftyled 
Paijktua.     This  kingdom  is  nearly  in  the  fame  parallel 
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To  the  northward    is  the  kingdom  of    fured,  but  at  the  fame  time  the  juft  and  merited,  ven- 


with  Arcot. 

Canara,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  the  favourite  pof- 
feffion  of  Hyder  Aly  ;  the  name  of  its  capital  is  Bid- 
nore,  which  alfo  gives  name  to  an  extenfive  territory, 
and  was  by  Hyder  changed  to  that  of  Hydernagur. 
The  expedition  had  been  fet  on  foot  as  early  as  the  end 


geance  that  was  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  -prince 
whofe  dominions  they  were  ravaging!"  In  fupport 
of  this  dreadful  exclamation  the  following  account  is 
given  of  the  expedition.  It  began  with  the  putting  in 
execution  a  defign  formed  by  General  Matthews   of 


of  the  year  1 7 8 1  ;.  a  ftrong  body  of  forces  under  the     carrying  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Hyder  Aly's  domi- 


command  of  Colonel  Humberftone  had  taken  the  two 
cities  of  Calicut  and  Panyan,  befides  others  of  lefler 
note,  and  penetrated  into  the  inland  country,  which 
is  there  difficult  and  dangerous.  Having  here  made 
himfelf  matter  of  a  place  called  Mongarry  Cotta,  of 
which  die  fituation  commanded  the  entrance  into  the 


nions.  For  this  purpofe  the  Englifh  inverted  the  city 
of  Onore,  fituated  about  300  miles  to  the  fouth  of 
Bombay,  and  one  of  the  principal  places  in  the  country 
of  Canara.  "  It  was  taken  by  aflault  (fays  Dr  An- 
drews) with  great  (laughter,  and  plundered  with  cir- 
cumftances  of  avarice  and  rapine  that  difgraced  the  vic- 


inner  parts  of  the  country,  he  proceeded  to  attack  Pa-  tors  ;  among  whom,  at  the  fame  time,  great  difcontents 
latacherry,  a  confiderable  town  at  fome  miles  diftance  ;  arofe  concerning  the  divifion  of  the  fpoil."  "  No 
but  being  fuddenly  environed  with  a  numerous  and  ho-    quarter  (fays  the  Annual  Regifter)  was  given  by  the 


ftile  army,  inftead  of  making  himfelf  mafter  of  the 
place,  it  was  not  without  the  utmoft  difficulty  that  he 
madehis  efcape  after  lofmgallhis  provifions  and  baggage. 
A  great  army,  confiding  of  20,000  foot  and   10,000 


victorious  Englifh ;  every  man  they  met  was  put  to 
the  fword.  Upon  this  occafion  we  beg  leave  to  tran- 
fcribe  three  lines  from  the  private  letter  of  one  of  the 
officers  concerned  in  the  expedition.     *  The  carnage 


horfe  under  Tippoo  Saib,  alfo  advanced  againft  him  (fays  he)  was  great  :  we  trampled  thick  on  the  bo- 

with  fuch  celerity,  that  the  colonel  had  only  time  to  dies    that   were  ftrewed  in  the  way.     It   was  rather 

retreat    to  Panyan,  where  he  was   fuperfeded   in  the  mocking  to  humanity  ;  but  fuch  are   only  fecondary 

command  by  Colonel  Macleod,  and  foon  after  the  place  confiderations,  and  to  a  foldier,  whofe  bofom  glows 

was  inverted  by  the  forces  of  the  enemy,  among  whom  with  heroic  glory,  they  are  thought  only  accidents  of 

was  general  Lally  with  a  confiderable  body  of  French,  courfe  ;  his  zeal  makes  him  afpire  after  farther  vic- 


Two  Britifh  frigates,  however,  having  come  to  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  place,  rendered  all  the  attempts  of  the 
enemy  to  reduce  it  abortive.  At  laft,  Tippoo  Saib,  im- 
patient of  delay,  made  a  vigorous  effort  againft  the 
Britifh  lines ;  but  though  both  the  Indian  and  French 
commanders  behaved  with  great  bravery,  the  attack 
not  only  proved  unfuccefsful,  but  they  were  repulfed 


tory.'  This  part  of  the  peninfula  had  hitherto  been 
untouched  by  the  barbarous  and  unfparing  hands  of 
Europeans,  and  of  confequence  was  full  of  riches  and 
fplendor.  In  the  fortrefs  of  Onore  were  found  fums 
of  money  to  an  unknown  amount,  befides  jewels  and 
diamonds.  A  confiderable  part  of  this  appears  to  have 
been  fecured  as  private  plunder  by  General  Matthews. 


with  fuch  lofs  as  determined  Tippoo  to  abandon  the    The  complaints  of  the  military  were  loud  ;  they  thought, 


fiege  of  the  place,  and  retire  beyond  the  river  of  Pan- 
yan. 

As  foon  as  the  prefidency  of  Bombay  were  acquaint- 
ed with  the  fuccefs  of  Colonel  Humberftone,  General 


and  naturally,  that  the  acquifition  of  riches  was  the 
fair  and  reafonable  confequence  of  the  perpetration  of 
bloodfhed.  But  their  commander  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
their  reprefentations  ;  and  haftened,  by  adding  new  lau- 


Matthews  was  difpatched  to  his  affiftance  with  a  power-  rels  to  his  fame,  to  hide  the  flander  that  might  other- 

ful  reinforcement.     This  expedition,  which  began  the  wife  reft  upon  him." 

campaign  of  1 783  in  the  kingdom  of  Canara,  has  been  From  Onore  the  army  proceeded  to  the  neareft  for- 

related  with  circumftances  fo  difgraceful,  and  fo  ex-  trefTes  on  the  fea-coaft,  More  and  Cundapour.     Here 

ceedingly  contrary  to  the  behaviour  for  which  the  Bri-  they  were  joined  by  a  reinforcement  from  Bombay  un- 

tifh  troops  are  remarkable,  that  we  are  totally  at  a  lofs  der  the  command  of  Colonels  Macleod  and  Humber- 


to  account  for  them.  On  the  one  hand,  \t  feems  fur- 
prifmg  how  the  national  character  could  be  forfeited 
by  a  particular  body,  and  not  by  any  other  part  of  the 


ftone,  with  pofitive  orders  to  proceed  for  Bignore  or 
Hydernagur  the  capital  of  Canara.  On  this  General 
Matthews  marched  for  the  mountains  called  the  Ghauts, 
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The  army 
charged 
■with  great 
cruelty  in 
this  expedi- 
tion, 


army  ;  and  on  the  other,  it  feems  equally  furprifing  where  there  is  a  pafs  three  miles  in  length,  though  only 
why  fuch  calumnies  (if  we  fuppofe  them  to  be  fo)  eight  feet  wide,  and  which  was  then  ftrongly  fortified 
fhould  have  arifen  againft  this  particular  body  and  no  and  defended  by  a  vaft  number  of  the  natives.  "  The 
other  part  of  the  army.  Such  accounts  of  it,  however,  Englifh  (fays  our  authors),  however,  had  already  ob- 
were  publiflied  as  raifed  the  indignation  of  the  military  tained  a  confiderable  reputation  by  their  executions; 
gentlemen,  who  thought  proper  to  publiih  a  vindica-  and  the  ufe  of  the  bayonet,  the  moft  fatal  inftrument 
tion  of  themfelves.  In  the  Annual  Regiftcrs,  from  of  war,  and  which  was  employed  by  them  on  all  oc- 
whence,  next  to  the  Gazettes  and  News-papers,  the  cartons,  created  fuch  an  extreme  terror  in  the  enemy, 
generality  receive  what  they  look  upon  to  be  authentic  as  to  enable  them  to  furmount  this  otherwife  impregna- 
intelligence,  the  character  of  this  army  is  treated  with    ble  defile." 

The  gaining  of  this  pafs  laid  open  the  way  to  Bid- 
nore  the  capital,  to  which  a  fummons  was  now  fent. 
An  anfwer  was  returned,  that  the  place  was  ready  to 
fubmit,  provided  the  inhabitants  were  not  molefted, 
and  the  governor  was  permitted  to  fecure  his  property. 
The  wealth  of  this  city  was  undoubtedly  great,  but 
the  eftimates  of  its  amount  are  very  different.     By  the 


the  higheft  afperity.  "In  the  ftory  of  the  conqueft 
and  recovery  of  Canara  (fays  the  New  Annual  Regi- 
fter), the  Spaniards  may  be  faid  to  be  brought  a  fe- 
cond  time  upon  the  fcene,  but  not  to  fit  down  in  ful- 
len  and  infolent  profperity  after  all  their  crimes  The 
Spaniards  of  Britain  were  overtaken  in  the  midft  of 
their  career ;  and  he  who  is  more  of  a  man  than  an 


Englifhman,  will  rejoice  in  the  irregular  and  unmea-    accounts  of  Bombay  it  was  ftated  only  at  1 75,000  h 
Vol.  IX.  D  d  while 


India. 
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India,      while  the  officers  concerned  in  the  expedition  fay  that 

-    v       '  ^  was  not  lefs  than  1,200,000  1.  or  even  1,920,000  1.  ; 

and  even  this  was  only  public  property  ;  that  feized 

upon  by  the  foldiers,  and  which  belonged  to  private 

perfons,  was  undoubtedly  very  considerable  alfo. 

This  treafure  was  at  firft  lhown  by  the  general  to 
his  officers,  and  declared  to  belong  to  the  army  ;  but 
he  afterwards  told  them  that  it  was  all  the  property  of 
the  Mahommedan  governor,  and  had  been  fecured  to 
him  by  the  terms  of  the  furrender.  It  was  therefore 
lent  to  Cundapour  under  the  convoy  of  Lieutenant 
Matthews,  brother  to  the  general,  to  be  thence  tranf- 
mitted  to  Bombay  ;  but  whether  any  part  of  it  ever 
reached  that  fettlement  or  not  was  never  known.  The 
difcontents  of  the  army  were  now  carried  to  the  ut- 
moft  height ;  and  the  conteft  became  fo  ferious,  that 
Colonels  Macleod,  Humberftone,  and  Shaw,  quitted  the 
fervice  altogether,  and  returned  to  Bombay.  The  of- 
ficers charged  their  general  with  the  mod  infatiable 
and  Shameful  avarice  ;  while  he,  in  return,  accufed  his 
whole  army  of  doing  every  thing  diSreSpectful  and  in- 
jurious to  him  ;  of  paying  no  regard  to  order  and  dis- 
cipline, and  of  becoming  loofe  and  unfeeling  as  the  mod 
licentious  freebooters. 

From  Bidnore  detachments  were  fent  to  reduce  Se- 
veral fortreffes,  the  principal  of  which  was  Ananpour 
or  Anantpore.  Here  orders  were  iffued  for  a  ftorm 
and  no  quarter.  Every  man  in  the  place  was  put  to 
death,  except  one  horfeman  who  made  his  efcape  after 
being  wounded  in  three  places.  "  The  women,  un- 
willing to  be  Separated  from  their  relations,  or  expo- 
fed  to  the  brutal  licentioufnefs  of  the  foldiery,  threw 
themfelves  in  multitudes  into  the  moats  with  which 
the  fort  was  Surrounded.  Four  hundred  beautiful  wo- 
men, pierced  with  the  bayonet,  and  expiring  in  one  ano- 
ther's arms,  were  in  this  fituation  treated  by  the  Britifh 
with  every  kind  of  outrage." 

This  exploit  was  Succeeded  by  the  reduction  of 
Carwa  and  Mangalore,  which  completed  the  reduction 
of  Canara,  when  General  Matthews  put  his  army  in 
cantonments  for  the  rainy  SeaSon. 

This  rapid  Succefs  was  owing  to  the  death  of  Hyder 
Aly,  which  happened  in  the  end  of  the  year  1782. 
His  Son  Tippoo  Saib,  however,  having  taken  poffef- 
Sion  of  the  government,  and  fettled  his  affairs  as  well 
as  time  would  allow,  inftantly  refumed  his  military 
operations.  On  the  7th  of  April  1783  he  made 
his  appearance  before  Bidnore,  fo  that  General  Mat- 
thews had  fcarce  time  to  collect  a  force  of  2000  men, 
and  to  write  to  Bombay  for  a  reinforcement.  But, 
however  neceffary  the  latter  muft  have  been  in  his  cir- 
cumftances,  the  prefidency  were  fo  much  prejudiced 
againft  him  by  the  unfavourable  reports  of  his  officers, 
that  they  fufpended  him  from  his  commiffion,  appoint- 
ing Colonel  Macleod  to  fucceed  to  the  command  of  the 
army. 

Tippoo  Saib  now  advanced  with  a  vaft  army,  Sup- 
pofed  not  to  be  fewer  than  150,000  men,  covering  the 
hills  on  each  fide  of  the  metropolis  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  The  army  ol  General  Matthews,  alto- 
gether unable  to  cope  with  fuch  a  force,  were  quickly 
driven  from  the  town,  and  forced  to  take  refuge  in 
the  citadeL  Tippoo  having  cut  off  their  retreat  by 
gaining  poffeffion  of  the  Ghauts,  laid  clofe  fiege  to 
the  fortrefs ;  which  in  lefs  than  a  fortnight  was  obliged 
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to  capitulate.  The  terms  propofed  were,  that  all  pub- 
lie  property  Ihould  remain  in  the  fort ;  that  the  Eng- 
lifh  fhould  engage  not  to  act  againft  Tippoo  for  a  fti- 
pulated  time  ;  that  they  fhould  march  out  with  the 
honours  of  war ;  that  they  ihould  pile  their  arms,  and 
have  full  liberty  to  proceed  unmolefted  with  their  pri- 
vate pioperty  to  the  fea-coaft,  from  thence  to  embark 
for  Bombay  ;  and  in  this  capitulation  the  garrifons  of 
Ananpour  and  other  inland  fortrefTes  were  alfo  inclu- 
ded. 

All  thefe  terms  were  broken  by  Tip]  co,  who  faid 
that  they  had  forfeited  their  title  to  liberty  by  a  breach 
of  the  articles  of  capitulation,  in  embezzling  and  fe- 
creting  the  public  money,  which  was  all,  in  good  faith, 
to  be  delivered  up.  That  this  was  really  the  cafe  feems 
to  be  univerfally  acknowledged.  In  the  Annual  Re- 
gifter  we  are  told,  that  "  to  prevent  too  much  money 
being  found  in  the  poffeffion  of  one  man,  the  general 
ordered  his  officers  to  draw  on  the  paymafter-general 
for  whatever  fums  they  wanted.  When  the  fort  was 
furrendered  to  the  Sultan,  there  was  not  a  fmgle  rupee 
found  in  it."  By  this  circumftance  the  fate  of  the 
garrifon  was  decided.  General  Matthews  was  fent  for 
next  morning  to  a  conference.  He  was  not,  however, 
admitted  into  his  prefence,  but  immediately  thrown  into 
chains.  Moft  of  the  other  principal  officers  were,  on 
various  pretences,  feparated  from  the  army.  The  ge- 
neral and  his  companions  were  conducted  to  Seringa- 
patnam  the  capital  of  Myfore  ;  and  after  having  expe- 
rienced a  variety  of  feverities,  were  at  laft  put  to  death 
by  poifon.  In  this  manner  the  general  and  20  officers 
perifhed.  The  poifon  adminiftered  was  the  milk  of  the 
cocoa-tree,  which  is  faid  to  be  very  deadly.. 

The  above  account  was  repeatedly  complained  of  as 
partial,  and  at  laft  openly  contradicted  in  a  pamphlet 
intitled  "  A  vindication  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  Forces"  employed  in  that  expedition,  and  published 
by  order  oS  the  Eaft  India  Company.  In  this  pamph- 
let the  circumftance  moft  found  fault  with  was  that 
regarding  the  women  at  Anantpore,  which  was  posi- 
tively contradicted.  On  this  account  therefore  the 
publifhers  of  the  abovementioned  work  retract  that 
part  of  their  narrative,  as  being  founded  in  mifrepre- 
fentation.     Notwithftanding  this  vindication,  however, 


they  ftill  draw  the  following  conclufions,  "  It  is  al- 
ready fufficiently  evident,  how  little  has  been  effected 
by  this  vindication  of  the  Bombay  officers.  The  great 
outlines  of  the  expedition  remain  unaltered.  It  is  ftill 
true  that  a  remarkable  degree  of  feverity  was  employed 
in  the  field ;  that,  in  the  capture  of  the  fortreffes  of 
Canara,  the  principle  of  a  ftorm  and  no  quarter  was 
very  frequently  applied ;  and  that  the  acquifition  of 
money  was  too  much  the  governing  object  in  every  > 
ftage  of  the  undertaking.  The  vindication  of  the  of- 
ficers has  therefore  done  them  little  fervice  j-  and  it 
happens  here,  as  it  generally  does  in  the  cafe  of  an  im- 
perfect reply,  that  the  majority  of  the  facts  are  rather 
ftrengthened  and  demonftrated  by  the  attempt  to  refute 
them.  With  refpect  to  the  conclufion  of  the  ftory, 
the  treafures  of  Hydernagur,  and  the  charge  brought 
againft  them  by  Tippoo,  that  they  had  broken  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation,  and  that  when  the  fort  was 
furrendered  not  a  rupee  was  to  be  found  in  it ;  thefe 
circumftances  are  paffed  over  by  the  officers  in  the  pro- 
foundeft  filence.     It  was.  this  that  roufed  the  Sultan  to 
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India,     vengeance  ;  and  it  is  to  this  that  he  appeals  for  his  juf- 
»— -v— — '  tification  in  difregarding  a  capitulation  which  had  been 
firft  diSTolved  by  the  vanquished  Englifh." 

The  vindication  above  alluded  to  was  figned  by  one 
major  and  52  fubaltern  officers.  It  feems  not,  how- 
ever, to  have  given  entire  fatisfaetion  to  the  military 
gentlemen  themfelves,  as  other  vindications  have  ap- 
peared faid  to  be  written  by  officers  ;  but  thefe  being 
anonymous,  can  be  fuppofed  to  add  very  little  weight 
to  that  already  mentioned,  where  fuch  a  refpectable 
body  have  figned  their  names.  We  ihall  therefore 
drop  a  fubject  fo  difagreeable,  and  the  investigation  of 
which  at  the  fame  time  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  plan  of 
this  work. 

It  now  remains  to  give  fome  account  of  the  war 
with  the  Mahrattas,  begun,  as  was  formerly  hinted, 
on  account  of  the  protection  afforded  to  the  affaffin 
15  %  Roganaut-row.  This  man  had  formerly  obliged  the 
Account  of  Mogul  to  take  fhelter  in  the  Englifh  factory  at  Ben- 
the  Mah-  ^\  .  \>nt  being  unable  to  keep  up  his  credit  among 
ratta  war.  gjs  countrymen,  was  expelled  as  already  related.  On 
his  arrival  at  Bombay,  an  alliance  was  formed  betwixt 
him  and  the  Engliih  government ;  by  which  the  latter 
engaged  to  replace  him  in  the  Mahratta  regency  in 
consideration  of  fome  valuable  ceffions  of  territory. 
The  fupreme  council  of  Bengal,  however,  difowned 
this  treaty,  and  concluded  one  with  the  Mahrattas  in 
the  month  of  March  1776;  by  which  it  was  agreed 
that  they  fhould  provide  for  Ragobah's  fubfiftence  ac- 
cording to  his  rank,  on  condition  of  his  refiding  in 
their  country.  This  being  not  at  all  agreeable  to  Rago- 
bah,  he  fled  once  more  to  Bombay,  where  a  new  con- 
federacy was  entered  into  for  his  restoration.  The 
council  of  Bengal  approved  of  this  on  account  of  the 
approaching  rupture  with  France  ;  and  in  confequence 
of  this,  a  detachment  was,  in  February  1778,  ordered 
to  march  acrofs  the  continent  of  India.  By  fome  mif- 
managements  in  this  expedition  the  whole  army  was 
obliged  to  capitulate  with  the  Mahratta  general  on 
the  29th  of  January  1779.  One  of  the  terms  of  the 
capitulation  was,  that  a  body  of  troops  which  were 
advancing  on  the  other  fide  fhould  be  obliged  to 
return  to  Bengal.  But  General  Goddard,  the  com- 
mander of  thefe  forces,  denying  the  right  of  the 
council  of  Bengal  to  remand  him,  proceeded  on  his 
march,  and  arrived  on  the  1 8th  of  February.  Here 
he  received  orders  to  conclude  a  new  treaty,  if  it  could 
be  obtained  on  cafier  terms  than  that  of  the  capitula- 
tion by  which  it  had  been  engaged  to  cede  all  our  ac- 
quisitions in  the  country  of  the  Mahrattas. 

Such  extreme  difregard  to  any  Stipulations  that 
could  be  made,  undoubtedly  provoked  the  Mahrattas, 
and  induced  them  to  join  in  the  confederacy  with  Hy- 
der  Aly  already  mentioned.  The  war,  however,  was 
fuccefsfully  begun  by  General  Goddard  in  January 
1 780.  In  three  months  he  reduced  the  whole  province 
of  Guzerat.  Madajee  Sindia  the  Mahratta  general 
advanced  to  oppofe  him  ;  but  as  he  did  not  choofe  to 
venture  a  battle,  the  Engliih  general  ftormed  his  camp, 
and  totally  routed  him.  Other  exploits  were  performed 
in  the  courfe  of  this  campaign  ;  during  which  the  go- 
vernor-general (Mr.  Haftings)  feeing  no  hopes  of  an  ac- 
commodation, entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  rajah  of 
Gohud,  and  with  his  confent  Major  Popham  received  a 


fortrefs  in  his  dominions  named  Guallior,  garrifoned  by      India. 
the  Mahrattas,  and  hitherto  reckoned  impregnable. 

Thefe  fucceifes  were  followed  by  the  dreadful  incur- 
fions  of  Hyder  Aly  already  related,  which  put  a  ftop 
to  the  conquefts  of  General  Goddard  ;  all  the  forces 
he  could  fpare  being  required  to  affift  the  army  under 
Sir  Eyre  Coote.  The  laft  exploit  of  General  God- 
dard was  the  reduction  of  the  ifland  of  Salfette,  and 
of  a  ftrong  fortrefs  named  Bajfein  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  army  of  Sindia,  confifting  of  30,000 
men,  was  alfo  defeated  this  year  by  Colonel  Carnac  ; 
and  the  Mahrattas,  difheartened  by  their  loffes,  con- 
fented  to  a  feparate  peace  with  the  Englifh,  leaving 
Hyder  Aly  to  manage  the  war  as  he  thought  proper. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  expences  incurred 
by  thefe  wars  were  fo  high,  that  Mr  Haftings,  who 
was  obliged  to  furnifh  them  fome  how  or  other,  was 
reduced  to  the  greateft  difficulties.  For  this  purpofe 
not  only  all  the  treafure  of  Bengal  was  exhaufted,  but 
it  was  found  neceffary  to  draw  extraordinary  contribu- 
tions from  the  Britifh  allies,  which  was  productive  of  J53 
many  difagreeable  circumftances.  One  of  the  moft  Rcvolt  °f 
remarkable  was  the  revolt  of  Benares.  The  rajah  of  Benar"# 
this  country  had  formerly  put  himfelf  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Englifh,  who  on  their  part  agreed  to  fe- 
cure  his  dominions  to  him  on  condition  of  his  paying 
an  annual  fubfidy  to  the  nabob  of  Oude.  In  1770 
the  rajah  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Cheit 
Sing,  who  held  the  fovereignty  at  the  time  we  fpeak 
of.  On  the  death  of  the  nabob  in  177c,  a  new  trea- 
ty was  made  with  his  fuccefTor,  by  which  the  fovereign- 
ty of  Benares  was  transferred  to  the  Eaft  India  com- 
pany, an  acquifition  equivalent  to  2  ^o,ooo\.  per  an- 
num ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  fubfidy  paid  by  Suja 
Dowla,  and  which,  by  Lord  Clive,  had  been  fixed  at 
36,000  1.  and  afterwards  raifed  to  252,0001.  was  now 
augmented  to  $i2,ooo\. per  annum. 

On  receiving  intelligence  in  July  1778,  that  war  had 
actually  commenced  between  France  and  England, 
Cheit  Sing  was  required  to  pay  50,0001.  as  his  Share 
of  the  public  burdens.  Such  a  demand  was  paid  with 
extreme  reluctance  on  the  part  of  a  prince  who  already 
contributed  240,0001.  and  probably  thought  that  an 
abundant  equivalent  for  the  protection  enjoyed.  The 
fame  requisition,  however,  was  made  the  two  fucceeed- 
ing  years,  but  with  a  promife  that  the  demand  fhould 
ceafe  when  peace  was  reftored.  Inftead  of  any  prefent 
alleviation,  however,  a  body  of  troops  was  alfo  quar- 
tered upon  him,  and  he  was  likewife  obliged  to  pay 
for  their  maintenance,  left  he  fhould  not  voluntarily  pay 
the  additional  50,0001.  In  November  1780,  in  ad- 
dition to  all  thefe  demands,  he  was  alfo  required  to 
fend  into  the  field  fuch  a  body  of  horfe  as  he  could 
fpare ;  but  this  requisition,  owing  to  fome  mifunder- 
ftanding,  was  never  complied  with.  154 

In  July  1 78 1    Mr   Haftings  having,  it  is  faid,  re-  Chek  sinS 
ceived  fome  intelligence  that  the  opprefTed  rajah  me-  arrf  >e 
ditated  rebellion,  fet   out  on  a  vifit  to  the  nabob  of  fe(j 
Oude,  and   in  his  way  propofed  to  clear  up  the  mif- 
undcrftanding  with   him.     The  method  by  which  he 
intended  to  clear  up  this  rniftmderftanding  was  to  lay 
a  fine  upon  the  poor  prince  of  400,0001.  or  500,0001. ; 
and  as  a  reafon  for  doing  fo,  it  was  alleged  that  the 
late  rajah  had  left  a  million  fterling  in  his  treafury  ;  a 
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fum  which  was  continually  increafing.  Cheit  Sing, 
advanced  to  the  borders  of  his  territories  to  meet  the 
governor  general,  behaved  with  all  imaginable  fub- 
miifion ;  and  having  got  private  intelligence  of  what 
was  meditated  againlt  him,  offered  to  pay  down 
200,000 1.  This  was  refufed  ;  and  the  governor  gene- 
ral having  reached  the  capital,  forbid  the  rajah  his 
prefence,  and  by  a  letter  acquainted  him  with  his 
caufcs    of  complaint.     Cheit    Sing    fent 


miifive  anfwer:  but  as  he  endeavoured 


a    very  fub- 
to  exculpate 


himfelf,  Mr  Haftings  was  fo  far  from  being  fatisfied, 
that  he  put  the  prince  under  an  arreft. 

Such  an  unheard-of  proceeding  excited  the  utmoft 
furprife  and  refentment  in  fubjects  accuftomed  to  re- 
gard their  fovereign  with  a  degree  of  reverence  little 
fhort  of  adoration.  Oh  the  very  day  of  the  arreft 
they  affembled  tumultuoufly,  cut  in  pieces  the  guard 
which  had  been  fet  on  the  palace,  and  carried  off  their 
prince  in  triumph.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that 
this  was  any  other  than  a  tranfitory  tumult ;  for  though 
they  could  eafily  have  cut  off  the  governor-general, 
they  made  no  attempt  againft  him.  Cheit  Sing  pro- 
tefted  his  innocence,  and  made  the  mod  unlimited  of- 
fers of  fubmiffion,  but  all  in  vain.  His  government 
was  declared  vacant,  and  the  zemindary  beftowed  on 
the  next  heir ;  the  annual  fubfidy  to  the  government 
of  Bengal  was  augmented  from  240,000  1.  to  400,0001. 
annually.  The  miferable  rajah  was  forced  to  fly  his 
country  ;  and  his  mother,  though  promifed  leave  to 
retire  upon  conditions,  was  attacked  in  her  retreat  and 
plundered  by  the  foldiers.  After  all  his  endeavours 
to  procure  money,  however,  Mr  Haftings  found  this 
adventure  turn  out  much  lefs  profitable  than  he  had 
expected  ;  for  the  treafury  of  the  fugitive  prince  was 
feized  and  retained  by  the  foldiery. 

As  to  the  nabob  of  Oude,  a  new  treaty  was  con- 
cluded with  him  ;  the  defign  of  which  was  evidently  to 
eafe  him  of  fome  of  the  burdens  to  which  he  was  at 
that  time  fubje&ed.  Part  of  the  Britifti  troops  were 
therefore  withdrawn  from  his  dominions.  As  Fizulla 
Khan,  the  moft  profperous  of  his  dependents,  had  been 
called  upon  to  furnifh  a  body  of  5000  horfe  to  join  the 
nabob's  array,  and  had  not  complied  with  the  requifi- 
tion,  the  guarantee  of  his  treaty  with  the  nabob,  for- 
merly executed,  was  withdrawn ;  but  it  being  after- 
wards difcovered  that  his  territory  was  not  equiva- 
lent to  the  claims  of  the  governor,  the  treaty  was  re- 
newed on  payment  of  a  flight  fine.  As  the  widow  of 
Sujah  Dowla  was  fufpected  of  favouring  the  late  ra- 
jah Cheit  Sing,  the  reigning  prince  was  allowed  to 
reclaim  the  treafures  of  his  father  in  her  pofTeifion, 
and  likewifc  to  deprive  her  of  a  fmall  province  {he  had 
in  poffeffjn,  on  condition  of  paying  her  a  certain 
ftipulated  allowance  annually.  The  treafures  were 
feized  as  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  prince  to  the 
company. 

Hoftilities  continued  in  India  between  the  French 
and  Englilh  till  the  year  1783  was  far  advanced,  and 
long  after  tranquillity  had  been  reftored  to  other  parts 
of  the  world.  In  the  beginning  of  the  feafon  for 
action  the  governor  and  council  of  Bengal  determined 
to  fend  an  ample  fupply  to  the  prefidency  of  Madras, 
that  fo  they  might  be  enabled  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war,  which  Tippoo  feerned  willing  to  profecute  with 
evon  inoic  vigour  than  his  father  had  done.     For  this 
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purpofe  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  who,  for  his  health,  had  gone     India. 

to  Bengal  by  fea,  let  fail  once  more  for  Madras,  being  ' *~ ~l 

intruded  with  a  large  fum  of  money  for  the  neceflary 
expences  of  the  war.  In  his  paflage  he  was  chaced 
for  48  hours  by  two  French  men  of  war.  The  fbli- 
citude  and  fatigue  he  underwent  during  this  time,  be- 
ing almoft  conftantly  upon  deck,  occaiioned  a  relapfe, 
fo  that  he  died  in  two  days  after  his  arrival  at  Madras. 
His  death  was  greatly  lamented,  as  the  greateft  ex- 
pectations had  been  formed  of  an  happy  conclufion 
being  put  to  the  war  by  his  extraordinary  military  ta- 
lents, for  which  he  had  already  acquired  fo  great  repu- 
tation in  India. 

The  invafion  of  Tippoo's  dominions  having  called 
him  off  from  the  Carnatic,  general  Stuart  took  the  op- 
portunity of  attacking  him  in  another  quarter.     Colo- 
nel Fullerton  was  difpatched   with  a  large  body   of 
troops  to    invade  the  province  of  Coimbatour.     This 
he  executed  with  great  fuccefs  ;  over-running  the  coun- 
try, taking  feveral  fortrefles,  and  making  a  very  alarm- 
ing diveriion  on  this  fide  of  Tippoo's  dominions.  Gene- 
ral Stuart,  however,  having  ftill  greater  defigns  in  view, 
was  obliged  to  recal  this  gentleman  in  the  midft  of  his       x  g 
fuccefs.  The  fiege  of  the  ftrong  fortrefs  ofCuddalore  was  Cuddalore 
the  operation  which  now  engaged  his  attention.  It  was  unfuccef*- 
now  become  the  principal  place  of  arms  belonging  to  M'l be_ 
the  French  ;  was  ftrongly  fortified,  and  garrifoned  by  ^1? 
a  numerous  body  of  the  beft  troops  in  France,  as  well  ^    ng~ 
as  a  confiderable  number  of  Tippoo's  choiceft  forces. 
The    fiege  therefore    proved  fo   difficult,  that  though 
the  Englilh  difplayed  the  utmoft  valour  and  military 
fkill,  they  were  not  able  to  reduce  the  place  until  hoftili- 
ties were  interrupted  by  the  news  of  a  general  pacifica- 
tion having  taken  place  in  Europe.    In  this  fiege  a  re- 
markable circumftance  took  place,  viz.  that  of  a  corps  of 
fepoy  grenadiers   encountering    and  overcoming  the 
French  troops  oppofed  to  them  with  fixed  bayonets.  For 
this  remarkable  inftance  of  valour,  they  not  only  receiv- 
ed the  higheft  applaufe  at  the  time,  but  provifion  was 
made  for  themfelves  and  families  by  the  prefidencies  to 
which  they  belonged. 

After  the  reduction  of  Hydernagur,  and  the  de- 
ftruction  of  the  army  under  general  Matthew's,  the 
Englilh  pofTefTed  only  three  places  of  confequence  in 
the  kingdom  of  Canara.  Thefe  were  Mangalore,  O- 
nore  and  Carwa.  The  fiege  of  all  thefe  places  was 
undertaken  at  once.  Mangalore,  the  principal  port  in 
the  country,  was  defended  by  a  very  numerous  garrifon 
under  Major  Campbell.  Tippoo  fat  down  before  it  on 
the  19th  of  May  ;  and  the  attack  and  defence  were 
both  conducted  with  the  greateft  fpirit  and  activity.  Not- 
withftanding  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the  befiegers,however, 
and  that  the  garrifon  were  reduced  to  the  laft  extremi- 
ty for  want  of  provifions,  they  held  out  in  fpite  of  every 
difficulty,  until  the  general  pacification  being  concluded, 
the  place  was  afterwards  delivered  up.  In  other  parts 
nothing  more  happened  than  an  indecifive  engagement 
between  M.  Suffrein  and  admiral  Hughes  ;  fo  that  the 
Britifh  empire  in  Bengal  was  for  that  time  fully  efta- 
blifhed,  and  has  fince  continued  unmolefted  by  foreign 
enemies,  till  very  lately,  that  the  ambition  of  Tippoo 
Saib  has  again  prompted  him  to  invade  the  territories 
of  the  nabob,  an  ally  of  Britain.  This  again  brought 
on  a  war  with  that  reftlefs,  but  able  prince  ;  whom  the 
Britifh,  however,  in  conjunction  with  the  Mahrattas, 
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under  the  conduct  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  purfued  to- 
wards his  capital: — The  particulars  of  this  war  would 
I  fwell  this  article;  too  much  ;  we  mail  only  add,  that  it 
was  terminated  in  1792,  by  a  treaty  much  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Britifh. 

India  Company.     See  Company. 

India  Rubber,     See  Caoutchouc. 
.  INDIAN,  In  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  any  thing  be- 
longing to  the  Indies,  Eaft  or  Weft. 

Indian  Berry.     See  Me  n  1  s  p  E  r  m  u  m  . 

Indian  Bread.     See  Jatropha. 

Indian  Corn,  or  Maize.     See  Zea. 

Indian  Crejfes.     See  Trop^eolum. 

Indian  Fig.     See  Cactus. 
.  Indian  Pagod-tree.     See  Ficus. 

Indian  Ink.     See  Ink. 

Indian  Reed.     See  Canna. 

INDICATION,  in  phyfic,  whatever  ferves  to  di- 
rect the  phyfician  how  to  act. 

INDICATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  firft  mood  or  man- 
ner of  conjugating  a  verb,  by  which  we  fimply  affirm, 
deny,  or  afk  fomething :  as,  amant,  they  love  ;  non  a~ 
mant,  they  do  not  love  ;  amantne  ?  do  they  love  ?  See 
Grammar. 

INDICTION,  in  chronology,  a  cycle  of  15  years. 
See  Cycle. 

INDICTMENT,  in  law,  one  of  the  modes  of  pro- 
fecuting  an  offender.     See  Prosecution. 

In  Englifh  law  it  is  a  written  accufation  of  one  or 
more  perfons  of  a  crime  or  mifdemeanor,  preferred  to, 
and  prefented  upon  oath  by,  a  grand  jury.  To  this 
end,  the  fheriff  of  every  county  is  bound  to  return  to 
every  feffion  of  the  peace,  and  every  commiffion  of  oyer 
and  terminer-,  and  of  general  goal-delivery,  twenty-four 
good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county,  fome  out  of  every 
hundred,  to  inquire,  prefent,  do,  and  execute  all  thofe 
things,  which  on  the  part  of  our  lord  the  king  ihall 
then  and  there  be  commanded  them.  They  ought  to 
be  freeholders  ;  but  to  what  amount  is  uncertain  :  which 
feems  to  be  cafus  omiffus,  and  as  proper  to  be  fupplied 
by  the  legislature  as  the  qualifications  of  the  petit  ju- 
ry ;  which  were  formerly  equally  vague  and  uncertain, 
but  are  now  fettled  by  feveral  acts  of  parliament. 
However,  they  are  ufually  gentlemen  of  the  beft  fi- 
gure in  the  county.  As  many  as  appear  upon  this 
pannel,  are  fworn  upon  the  grand  jury,  to  the  amount 
of  twelve  at  the  leaft,  and  not  more  than  twenty-three ; 
that  twelve  may  be  a  majority.  Which  number,  as 
Wilk.Z.Z.  weyj  as  ^e  conftitution  itfelf,  we  find  exactly  defcribed 
fo  early  as  the  laws  of  king  Ethelred  :  Exeant  feniores 
duodecim  thani,  et  prafeclus  cum  eis,  ut  jurent  fuper  fanclua- 
rium  quod  eis  in  manus  datur,  quod  nolint  ullum  innocentem 
accufare,  nee  aliquem  noxium  celare.  In  the  time  of  king 
Richard  I.  (according  to  Hoveden),  the  procefs  of  e- 
lecting  the  grand  jury,  ordained  by  that  prince,  was 
as  follows  :  Four  kights  were  to  be  taken  from  the 
county  at  large,  who  chufe  two  more  out  of  every 
hundred  ;  which  two  afTociated  to  themfelves  ten  other 
principal  freemen,  and  thofe  twelve  were  to  anfwer  con- 
cerning all  particulars  relating  to  their  own  diftrict. 
This  number  was  probably  found  too  large  and  incon- 
venient ;  but  the  traces  of  this  inftitution  ftill  remain, 
in  that  fome  of  the  jury  muft  be  fummoned  out  of  e- 
very  hundred.  This  grand  jury  are  previoufly  inftruc- 
ted  in  the  articles  of  their  inquiry,  by  a  charge  from 
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the  judge  who  prefides  upon  the  bench.  They  then  Indi&ment 
withdraw  to  fit  and  receive  indictments,  which  are  "  *~— ~ 
preferred  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  king,  but  at  the 
fu.it  of  any  private  profecutor  ;  and  they  are  only  to 
hear  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  profecution  :  for  the 
finding  of  an  indictment  is  only  in  the  nature  of  an  in- 
quiry or  accufation,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  tried  and 
determined  ;  and  the  grand  jury  are  only  to  inquire  up- 
on their  oaths,  whether  there  be  fufficient  caufe  to  call 
upon  the  party  to  anfwer  it.  A  grand  jury,  however, 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  an  in- 
dictment, fo  far  as  the  evidence  goes  ;  and  not  to  reft 
Satisfied  merely  with  remote  probabilities  :  a  doctrine 
that  might  be  applied  to  very  oppreffive  purpofes. 

The  grand  jury  are  fworn  to  inquire  only  for  the 
body  of  the  county,  pro  corpore  comitates  ;  and  there- 
fore they  cannot  regularly  inquire  of  a  fact  done  out  of 
that  county  for  which  they  are  fworn,  unlefs  particu- 
larly enabled  by  act  of  parliament.  And  to  fo  lv.gh  a 
nicety  was  this  matter  anciently  carried,  that  where  a 
man  was  wounded  in  one  county  and  died  in  another, 
the  offender  was  at  common  law  indictable  in  neither, 
becaufe  no  complete  act  of  felony  was  done  in  any  one 
of  them :  but  by  ftatute  2  and  3  Ed.  VI.  c.  24.  he  is 
now  indictable  in  the  county  where  the  party  died. 
And,  by  ftatute  2  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  if  the  ftroke  or 
poifoning  be  in  England,  and  the  death  upon  the 
fea  or  out  of  England,  or  vice  verfa,  the  offenders, 
and  their  acceffories,  may  be  indicted  in  die  county 
where  either  the  death,  poifoning,  or  ftroke,  fhall  hap- 
pen. And  fo  in  fome  other  cafes  ;  as  particularly,  where 
treafon  is  committed  out  of  the  realm,  it  may  be  in- 
quired of  in  any  county  within  the  realm,  as  the  king 
lhall  direct,  in  purfuance  of  ftatutes  26  Hen.  VIII. 
c.  13.  33.;  Hen.  VIII,  c.  23.  35.;  Hen.  VIII.  c.  2. 
5.  6. ;  Edw.  VI.  c.  11.  And  counterfeiters,  wafhers, 
or  minifhers,  of  the  current  coin,  together  with  all 
manner  of  felons  and  their  acceffories,  may,  by  fta- 
tute z6  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  (confirmed  and  explained 
by  34  and  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  26.  §  75.  76.)  be  in- 
dicted and  tried  for  thofe  offences,  if  committed  in 
any  part  of  Wales,  before  the  juftices  of  gaol-delivery 
and  of  the  peace,  in  the  next  adjoining  county  of  Eng- 
land, where  the  king's  writ  runneth  :  that  is,  at  pre- 
fent in  the  county  of  Hereford  or  Salop  j  and  not,  as 
it  would  feem,  in  the  county  of  Chefter  or  Mon- 
mouth:  the  one  being  a  county  palatine  where  the 
king's  writ  did  not  run  ;  and  the  other  a  part  of  Wales, 
in  26  Hen.  VIII.  Murders  alfo,  whether  committed 
in  England  or  in  foreign  parts,  may,  by  virtue  of  the 
ftatute  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  23.  be  inquired  of  and  tried 
by  the  king's  fpecial  commiffion  in  any  fhire  or  place 
in  the  kingdom.  By  ftatute  10  and  11  W.  IIL 
c.  25.  all  robberies,  and  other  capital  crimes,  commit- 
ted in  Newfoundland,  may  be  inquired  of  and  tried  in 
any  county  in  England.  Offences  againft  the  black 
act,  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22.  may  be  inquired  of  and  tried 
in  any  county  of  England,  at  the  option  of  the  pro- 
fecutor. So  felonies,  in  deftroying  turnpikes,  or  works 
upon  navigable  rivers,  erected  by  authority  of  par- 
liament, may,  by  ftatutes  8  Geo.  II.  c.  20.  and 
1 3  Geo.  III.  c.  84.  be  inquired  of  and  tried  in  any 
adjacent  county.  By  ftatute  26  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  plun- 
dering or  ftealing  from  any  veffel  in  diftrefs  or  wreck- 
ed, or  breaking  any  fbip  contrary  to  12  Ann.  ft.  2. 
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ludidmentc.  1$.  may  be  profecuted  either  in  the  county  where 
' " '  the  fact  is  committed,  or  in  any  county  next  adjoin- 
ing :  and  if  committed  in  Wales,  then  in  the  next  ad- 
joining Engliih  county  :  by  which  is  underftood  to  be 
meant  fuch  Englifti  county  as,  by  the  ftatute  26 
Hen.  VIII.  abovementioned,  had  before  a  concur- 
rent jurifdiction  of  felonies  committed  in  Wales.  Fe- 
lonies committed  out  of  the  realm,  in  burning  or  de- 
ftroying  the  king's  fhips,  magazines,  or  ftores,may,  by 
ftatute  12  Geo.  III.  c.  24.  be  inquired  of  and  tried 
in  any  county  of  England,  or  in  the  place  where  the 
oiFence  is  committed.  By  ftatute  1 3  Geo.  III.  c.  63. 
mifdemeanors  committed  in  India  may  be  tried  upon 
information  or  indictment  in  the  court  of  king's  bench 
in  England,  and  a  mode  is  marked  out  for  examining 
witneffes  by  commiflion,  and  tranfmitting  their  depo- 
fitions  to  the  court.  But,  in  general,  all  offences  muft 
be  inquired  into  as  well  as  tried,  in  the  county  where 
the  fad  is  committed.  Yet  if  larceny  be  committed  in 
one  county,  and  the  goods  carried  into  another,  the 
offender  may  be  indicted  in  either  ;  for  the  offence  is 
complete  in  both.  Or  he  may  be  indicted  in  England 
for  larceny  in  Scotland,  and  carrying  the  goods  with 
him  into  England,  or  vice  verfa  ;  or  for  receiving  in 
one  part  of  the  united  kingdom  goods  that  have  been 
ftolen  in  another.  But  for  robbery,  burglary,  and  the 
like,  he  can  only  be  indicted  where  the  fact  was  ac- 
tually committed  ;  for  though  the  carrying  away  and 
keeping  of  the  goods  is  a  continuation  of  the  original 
taking,  and  is  therefore  larceny  in  the  fecond  county, 
yet  it  is  not  a  robbery  or  burglary  in  that  jurifdiction. 
And  if  a  perfon  be  indicted  in  one  county  for  larceny  of 
goods  originally  taken  in  another,  and  be  thereof  con- 
victed, or  (lands  mute,  he  will  not  be  admitted  to  his 
clergy  ;  provided  the  original  taking  be  attended  with 
fuch  circumftances  as  would  have  oufted  him  of  his 
clergy  by  virtue  of  any  ftatute  made  previous  to  the 
year  1691. 

When  the  grand  jury  have  heard  the  evidence,  if 
they  think  it  a  groundlefs  accufation,  they  ufed  former- 
ly to  endorfe  on  the  back  of  the  bill  Ignoramus;  or, 
We  know  nothing  of  it :  intimating,  that  though  the 
facts  might  poflibly  be  true,  that  truth  did  not  appear 
to  them.  But  now  they  affert  in  Englifli  more  ab- 
folutely  Not  a  true  bill ;  or  (which  is  the  better  way) 
Not  found :  and  then  the  party  is  difcharged  without 
farther  anfwer.  But  a  frefh  bill  may  afterwards  be 
preferred  to  a  fubfequent  grand  jury.  If  they  are  fa- 
tisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  accufation,  they  then  endorfe 
upon  it,  "  A  true  bill ;"  anciently,  Bilk  vera.  The 
indictment  is  then  faid  to  be  found,  and  the  party 
ftands  indicted.  But  to  find  a  bill,  there  muft  at  leaft 
twelve  of  the  jury  agree  :  for  lb  tender  is  the  law 
of  England  of  the  lives  of  the  fubjects,  that  no  man 
can  be  convicted  at  the  fuit  of  the  king  of  any  capi- 
tal offence,  unlefs  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  twenty- 
four  of  his  equals  or  neighbours  ;  that  is,  by  twelve 
at  leaft  of  the  grand  jury,  in  the  firft  place,  affenting 
to  the  accufation  ;  and  afterwards  by  the  whole  petit 
jury  of  twelve  more,  fincfing  him  guilty  upon  his 
trial.  But  if  twelve  of  the  grand  jury  affent,  it  is  a 
good  prefentment,  though  fome  of  the  reft  difagree. 
And  the  indictment,  when  fo  found,  is  publicly  deliver- 
ed into  court. 

Indictments  muft  have  a  precife  and  fufficient  cer- 
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tainty.  By  ftatute  1  Hen.  V.  c.  5.  all  indictments  indi&mem 
muft  fet  forth  the  Chriftian  name,  furname,  and  addi-  w — v— » 
tion  of  the  ftate  and  degree,  myftery,  town,  or  place, 
and  the  county  of  the  offender ;  and  all  this  to  identify 
his  perfon.  The  time  and  place  are  alfo  to  be  afcer- 
tained,  by  naming  the  day  and  townftup  in  which  the 
fact  was  committed :  though  a  miftake  in  thefe  points 
is  in  general  not  held  to  be  material,  provided  the 
time  be  laid  previous  to  the  finding  of  the  indictment, 
and  the  place  to  be  within  the  jurifdiction  of  the  court  j 
unlefs  where  the  place  is  laid,  not  merely  as  a  venue, 
but  as  part  of  the  defcription  of  the  facl:.  But 
fometimes  the  time  may  be  very  material,  where  there 
is  any  limitation  in  point  of  time  afligned  for  the  pro- 
fecution  of  offenders  ;  as  by  the  ftatute  7  Will.  III. 
c.  3.  which  enacts,  that  no  profecution  fhall  be  had 
for  any  of  the  treafons  or  mifprifions  therein  mention- 
ed (except  an  afiaflination  defigned  or  attempted  on 
the  perfon  of  the  king),  unlefs  the  bill  of  indictment 
be  found  within  three  years  after  the  offence  commit- 
ted ;  and,  in  cafe  of  murder,  the  time  of  the  death 
muft  be  laid  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  mortal 
ftroke  was  given.  The  offence  itfelf  muft  alfo  be  fet 
forth  with  clearnefs  and  certainty  ;  and  in  fome  crimes 
particular  words  of  art  muft  be  ufed,  which  are  fo  ap- 
propriated by  the  law  to  exprefs  the  precife  idea  which 
it  entertains  of  the  offence,  that  no  other  words,  how- 
ever fynonymous  they  may  feem,  are  capable  of  doing 
it.  Thus,  in  treafon,  the  fads  muft  be  laid  to  be  done 
"  treafonably,  and  againft  his  allegiance ;"  anciently, 
proditorie  et  contra  ligeantitz  fua  delitum  ;"  elfe  the  in- 
dictment is  void.  In  indictments  for  murder,  it  is 
neceffary  to  fay  that  the  party  indicted  "  murdered," 
not  "  killed"  or  "  flew,"  the  other ;  which,  till  the 
late  ftatute,  was  expreffed  in  Latin  by  the  word  mur- 
deravit.  In  all  indictments  for  felonies,  the  adverb 
"  felonioufly,"  felonice,  muft  be  ufed ;  and  for  burg- 
laries alfo,  burglariter,  or,  in  Engliih,  "  burglarioufly :" 
and  all  thefe  to  afcertain  the  intent.  In  rapes,  the 
word  rapuit,  or  "  ravilhed,"  is  neceffary,  and  muft 
not  be  expreffed  by  any  periphrafis,  in  order  to  render 
the  crime  certain.  So  in  larcenies  alfo,  the  words  fe- 
lonice cepit  et  afportavit,  "  felonioufly  took  or  carried 
away,"  are  neceffary  to  every  indictment ;  for  thefe 
only  can  exprefs  the  very  offence.  Alfo,  in  indictments 
for  murder,  the  length  and  depth  of  the  wound  Ihould 
in  general  be  expreffed,  in  order  that  it  may  appear  to 
the  court  to  have  been  of  a  mortal  nature :  but  if  it 
goes  through  the  body,  then  its  dimenfions  are  imma- 
terial ;  for  that  is  apparently  fufficient  to  have  been 
the  caufe  of  the  death.  Alio,  where  a  limb,  or  the 
like,  is  abfolutely  cut  off,  there  fuch  defcription  is 
needlefs.  Laftly,  in  indictments,  the  value  of  the 
thing  which  is  the  fubject  or  inftrument  of  the  offence 
muft  fometimes  be  expreffed.  In  indictments  for  la- 
cenies  this  is  neceffary,  that  it  may  appear  whether  it 
be  grand  or  petit  larceny  ;  and  whether  intitled  or  not 
to  the  benefit  of  clergy.  In  homicides  of  all  forts  it  is 
neceffary  ;  as  the  weapon  with  which  it  is  committed 
is  forfeited  to  the  king  as  a  deodand.  For  the  manner 
ofprocefs  upon  an  indictment,  fee  Process. 

Indictment,  in  Scots  law,  the  name  of  the  fum- 
mons,  or  libel,  upon  which  criminals  are  cited  before 
the  court  of  judiciary  to  ftand  trial.  See  Law, 
Part  III.  n°  clxxxvi.  44. 

Plea 
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Indiftment      Plea  to  Indictment.     See  Plea. 

I  INDIES,  Eaft  and  Weft.     See    India   and  Ame- 

ra-  rica,  and  Plates  CCLIV.  CCLV. 

INDIGENOUS,  of  indigena,  denotes  a  native  of  a 
country,  or  that  which  was  originally  born  or  pro- 
duced in  the  country  where  it  is  found.  In  this  fenfe, 
particular  fpecies  of  animals  and  plants  are  faid  to  be 
indigenous  in  the  country  where  they  are  native,  in  op- 
poiition  to  Exotic 

INDIGESTION,  a  crudity  or  want  of  due  coction 
of  the  food  in  the  ftomach.     See  Digestion. 

INDIGETES,  a  name  which  the  ancients  gave  to 
fome  of  their  gods. 

There  are  various  opinions  about  the  origin  and  fig- 
nification  of  this  word.  Some  pretend  it  was  given 
to  all  the  gods  in  general ;  and  others,  only  to  the  de- 
migods, or  great  men  deified.  Others  fay,  it  was  gi- 
ven to  fuch  gods  as  were  originally  of  the  country,  or 
rather  fuch  as  were  the  gods  of  the  country  that  bore 
this  name  ;  and  others  again  hold  it  was  afcribed  to 
fuch  gods  as  were  patrons  and  protectors  of  particular 
cities.  Laftly,  others  hold  indigetes  to  be  derived  from 
inde  gen'itus  or  in  loco  degens,  or  from  inde  and  ago,  for 
dego,  "  I  live,  I  inhabit ;"  which  laft  opinion  feems  the 
moft  probable. 

In  effect  it  appears,  i.  That  thefe  indigetes  were  alfo 
called  local  gods  (dii  locales),  or  topical  gods,  which  is  the 
fame  thing.  2.  The  indigetes  were  ordinarily  men  dei- 
fied, who  indeed  were  in  effect  local  gods,  being 
efteemedthe  protestors  of  thofe  places  where  they  were 
deified  ;  fo  that  the  fecond  and  third  opinions  are  very 
confident.  3.  Virgil  joins patrii  with  indigetes,  as  being 
the  fame  thing,  Georg.  i,  ver.  498.  "  Dii  patrii,  indige- 
tes." 4.  The  gods  to  whom  the  Romans  gave  the  name 
indigetes  were,  Faunus,  Vefta,  iEneas,  Romulus,  all  the 
gods  of  Italy  ;  and  at  Athens,  Minerva,  fays  Servius  ; 
and  at  Carthage,  Dido.  It  is  true,  we  meet  with 
Jupiter  indiges :  but  that  Jupiter  indiges  is  ./Eneas,  not 
the  great  Jupiter  ;  as  we  may  fee  in  Livy,  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 
in  which  laft  fenfe  Servius  allures  us,  indiges  comes  from 
the  Latin  in  diis  ago,  "  I  am  among  the  gods." 

Among  thefe  indigetes  gods,  there  is  none  more 
celebrated,  nor  more  extenfively  worfhipped,  than 
Hercules. 

INDIGO,  a  dye,  prepared  from  the  leaves  and  fmall 
branches  of  the  Indigo/era  Tintloria.  See  the  next  arti- 
ticle. 

INDIGOFERA,  the  indigo  plant  :  A  genus  of 
the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
3 2d  order,  Pap'dionacez.  The  Calyx  is  patent  ;  the 
carina  of  the  corolla  furnifhed  with  a  fubulated  patu- 
lous fpur  on  each  fide ;  the  legumen  is  linear. — 
There  are  five  fpecies ;  the  moft  remarkable  of  which 
is  the  tintloria,  a  native  of  the  warm  parts  of  Afia, 
Africa,  and  America,  and  from  which  the  Indigo 
dye  is  made.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  three  or  four 
lines  thick,  and  more  than  a  foot  long,  of  a  faint 
fmell  fomething  like  parfley.  From  this  root  limes 
a  fingle  ftem  nearly  of  the  fame  thicknefs,  about  two 
feet  high,  ftraight,  hard,  almoft  woody,  covered 
with  a  bark  flightly  fplit,  of  a  grey  afh-colour  towards 
the  bottom,  green  in  the  middle,  reddifh  at  the  ex- 
tremity, and  without  appearance  of  pith  in  the  infide. 
The  leaves,  ranged  in  pairs  around  the  ftalk,  are  of 
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an  oval  form,  frnooth,  foft  to  the  touch,  furrowed  InJigafcr* 
above,  of  a  deep  green  on  the  under-fide,  and  con-  *"""  "*  ~* 
netted  by  a  very  fhort  peduncle.  From  about  one  third 
of  the  ftem  to  the  extremity  there  are  ears  that  are 
loaded  with  very  fmall  flowers  from  a  do/en  to  1 5,  but 
deftitute  of  fmell.  The  piftil,  which  is  in  the  midft  of 
each  flower,  changes  into  a  pod,  in  which  the  feeds  are 
inclofed. 

This  plant  requires  a  frnooth  rich  foil,  well  tilled, 
and  not  too  dry.  The  feed  of  it,  which,  as  to  figure 
and  colour,  refembles  gun-powder,  is  fown  in  little 
furrows  that  are  about  the  breadth  of  the  hoe,  two 
or  three  inches  deep,  at  a  foot's  diftance  from  each 
other,  and  in  as  ftraight  a  line  as  poffible.  Continual 
attention  is  required  to  pluck  up  the  weeds,  which 
would  foon  choak  the  plant.  Though  it  may  be 
fown  in  all  feafons,  the  fpring  is  commonly  preferred* 
Moifture  caufes  this  plant  to  fhoot  above  the  furface 
in  three  or  four  days.  It  is  ripe  at  the  end  of  two 
months.  When  it  begins  to  flower,  it  cut  with 
pruning-knives  ;  and  cut  again  at  the  end  of  every  fix: 
weeks,  if  the  weather  is  a  little  rainy.  It  lafts  about 
two  years,  after  which  term  it  degenerates ;  it  is  then 
plucked  up,  and  planted  afrefh.  As  the  plant  foon 
exhaufts  the  foil,  becaufe  it  does  not  abforb  a  fufficient 
quantity  of  air  and  dew  to  moiften  the  earth,  it  is  of 
advantage  to  the  planter  to  have  a  vaft  fpace  which 
may  remain  covered  with  trees,  till  it  become  necef- 
fary  to  fell  them  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
indigo. 

Indigo  is  diftinguifhed  into  two  kinds,  the  true  and 
the  baflard.  Though  the  firft  is  fold  at  a  higher 
price  on  account  of  its  fuperiority,  it  is  ufually  advan- 
tageous to  cultivate  the  other,  becaufe  it  is  heavier. 
The  firft  will  grow  in  many  different  foils ;  the  fecond 
fucceeds  beft  in  thofe  which  are  moft  expofed  in  the 
rain.  Both  are  liable  to  great  accidents.  Sometimes 
the  plant  becomes  dry,  and  is  deftroyed  by  an  infect 
frequently  found  on  it ;  at  other  times,  the  leaves, 
which  are  the  valuable  part  of  the  plant,  are  devoured 
in  the  fpace  of  24  hours  by  caterpillars.  This  laft 
misfortune,  which  is  but  too  common,  has  given 
occafion  to  the  faying,  "  that  the  planters  of  in- 
digo go  to  bed  rich,  and  rife  in  the  morning  totally 
ruined." 

This  production  ought  to  be  gathered  in  with  great 
precaution,  for  fear  of  making  the  farina  that  lies  on 
the  leaves,  and  is  very  valuable,  fall  off  by  fhaking  it. 
When  gathered,  it  is  thrown  into  the  fteeping-vat,  which 
is  a  large  tub  filled  with  water.  Here  it  undergoes  a. 
fermentation,  which  in  24  hours  at  furtheft  is  com- 
pleted. A  cock  is  then  turned,  to  let  the  water  run 
into  the  fecond  tub,  called  the  mortar  or  pounding  tub. 
The  fteeping-vat  is  then  cleaned  out,  that  freih  plants 
may  be  thrown  in  :  and  thus  the  work  is  continued 
without  interruption. 

The  water  which  has  run  into  the  pounding-tub  is 
found  impregnated  with  a  very  fubtile  earth,  which 
alone  conftitutes  the  dregs  or  blue  fubftance  that  is 
the  objeft  of  this  procefs,  and  which  muft  be  feparated 
from  the  ufelefs  fait  of  the  plant,  becaufe  this  makes 
the  dregs  fwim  on  die  furface.  To  effect  this,  the 
water  is  forcibly  agitated  with  wooden  buckets,  that 
are  full  of  holes  and  fixed  to  a  long  handle.  This 
part  of  the  procefs  requires  the  greateft  precautions. 
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Tndijrofcra.  If  the  agitations  be  difcontinued  too  Coon,  the  part 
'  that  is  ufed  in  dying,  not  being  fufficiently  feparated 
from  the  fait,  would  be  loft.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  dye  were  to  be  agitated  too  long  after  the  com- 
plete feparation,  the  parts  would  be  brought  together 
again,  and  form  a  new  combination ;  and  the  fait  re- 
acting on  the  dregs  would  excite  a  fecond  fermentation, 
that  would  alter  the  dye,  fpoil  its  colour,  and  make 
what  is  called  burnt  indigo.  Thefe  accidents  are  pre- 
vented by  a  clofe  attention  to  the  leaft  alterations  that 
the  dye  undergoes,  and  by  the  precaution  which  the 
workmen  take  to  draw  out  a  little  of  it  from  time  to 
time  in  a  clean  veffel.  When  they  perceive  that  the 
colouring  particles  collecT:  by  feparating  from  the  reft 
of  the  liquor,  they  leave  of  making  the  buckets,  in  or- 
der to  allow  time  to  the  blue  dregs  to  precipitate  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tub,  where  they  are  left  to  fettle  till  the 
water  is  quite  clear. — Holes  made  in  the  tub,  at  dif- 
ferent heights,  are  then  opened  one  after  another,  and 
this  ufelefs  water  is  let  out, 

The  blue  dregs  remaining  at  the  bottom  having 
acquired  the  confiftence  of  a  thick  muddy  liquid, 
cocks  are  then  opened,  which  draw  it  off  into  the 
fettler.  After  it  is  ftill  more  cleared  of  much  fuper- 
fluous  water  in  this  third  and  laft  tub,  it  is  drained 
into  facks  ;  from  whence,  when  water  no  longer  filters 
through  the  cloth,  this  matter,  now  become  of  a  thick- 
er confiftence,  is  put  into  chefts,  where  it  entirely 
lofes  its  moifture.  At  the  end  of  three  months  the  in- 
digo is  fit  for  fale. 

It  is  ufed,  in  waftiing,  to  give  a  bluifti  colour  to 
linen :  painters  alfo  employ  it  in  their  water  colours  ; 
and  dyers  cannot  make  fine  blue  without  indigo. 
The  ancients  procured  it  from  the  Eaft-Indies ;  in 
modern  times  it  has  been  tranfplanted  into  America. 
The  cultivation  of  it,  fuccefllvely  attempted  at  different 
places,  appears  to  be  fixed  at  Carolina,  St  Domingo, 
and  Mexico.  That  which  is  known  under  the  name 
of  Guatimala  indigo,  from  whence  it  comes,  is  the  mod 
perfect  of  all. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  indigo  prepared  in  the 
Eaft-Indies,  particularly  on  the  coaft  of  Coroman- 
del,  at  Pondicherry,  &c.  Of  thefe  the  worft  kind 
is  ufed  for  giving  the  body  of  colour  to  the  dyed 
fubftance,  the  other  being  employed  only  to  give  it  a 
glofs  afterwards.  The  fineft  is  prepared  on  the  coaft 
of  Agra,  Mafulipatam,  and  Ayanoo,  but  efpecially  in 
the  iiland  of  Java  ;  but  this  laft,  being  extremely  dear, 
is  very  little  ufed  by  the  dyers.  The  beft  ought  to 
float  on  the  furface  of  the  water ;  its  colour  ought  to 
be  a  very  dark  blue  inclining  to  a  violet,  bright  and 
fparkling,  efpecially  when  broken.  It  may  be  tried  by 
diffolving  a  little  in  a  glafs  of  water  :  if  pure,  it  will 
mix  equably  with  liquor;  but  if  otherwife,  it  will 
fcparate  and  fall  to  the  bottom.  Another  method  of 
trying  the  goodnefs  of  this  fubftance  is  by  fire  ;  for  the 
pure  indigo  will  be  entirely  confumed,  while  the  ex- 
traneous particles  will  remain.  The  pounded  indigo 
is  much  more  fubject  to  adulteration  than  fuch  as  is 
fold  in  cakes  or  tablets  ;  a«  the  afties  or  dirt  with 
which  it  is  mixed  are  very  apt  to  feparate  from  the 
pure  colouring  fubftance  when  {landing  in  a  liquid 
ftate,  as  it  muft  always  do  before  the  moifture  is  eva- 
porated:  whence,  on  breaking  a  bit  of  indigo  fo  adul- 


terated, the  extraneous  matter  will  be  perceived  in  ftrata 
of  a  different  colour. 

INDIVIDUAL,  a  particular  being  of  any  fpecies, 
or  that  which  cannot  be  divided  into  two  or  more  be- 
ings equal  or  alike. 

The  ufual  divifion  in  logic  is  made  into  genera,  or 
into  genufes  ;  thofe  genera  into  fpecies  ;  and  thofe  /pe- 
des into  individuals. 

INDIVISIBLE,  among  metaphyficians. — A  thing 
is  faid  to  be  abfolutely  indiviftble,  that  is  a  fimple  be- 
ing, and  confifts  of  no  parts  into  which  it  may  be  di- 
vided. Thus  God  is  indiviftble  in  all  refpects  ;  as  is 
alfo  the  human  mind  ;  not  having  extenfion,  or  other 
properties  of  body. 

Indivisibles,  in  geometry,  the  elements  or  prin- 
ciples into  which  any  body  of  figure  may  be  ultimately 
refolved ;  which  elements  are  fuppofed  to  be  infinitely 
fmall :  thus,  a  line  may  be  faid  to  confift  of  points,  a 
furface  of  parallel  lines,  and  a  folid  of  parallel  and  fi- 
milar  furface  s. 

INDORSEMENT,  in  law,  any  thing  written  on  the 
back  of  a  deed  ;  as  a  receipt  for  money  received. 

There  is  likewife  an  indorfement>  by  way  of  affign- 
ment,  on  bills  of  exchange  and  notes  of  hand  ;  which 
is  done  by  writing  a  perfon's  name  on  the  back 
thereof. 

INDOSTAN,  or  Hindostan,  proper  India,  or 
the  Empire  of  the  great  Mogul.     See  Hindostan. 

INDUCTION,  in  logic  and  rhetoric,  a  confe- 
quence  drawn  from  feveral  propositions  or  principles 
firft  laid  down.     See  Logic  ;  and  Oratory,  n°  32. 

Induction,  in  law,  is  putting  a  clerk  or  clergy- 
man in  poffeflion  of  a  benefice  or  living  to  which  he 
is  collated  or  prefented.  See  the  article  Parson. — 
Induction  is  performed  by  a  mandate  from  the  bifhop 
to  the  arch-deacon,  who  ufually  iffues  out  a  precept 
to  other  clergymen  to  perform  it  for  him.  It  is 
done  by  given  the  clerk  corporal  poffeffion  of  the 
church,  as  by  holding  the  ring  of  the  door,  tolling  a 
bell  or  the  like  ;  and  is  a  form  required  by  law,  with 
intent  to  give  all'the  parifhioners  due  notice  and  fuf- 
ficient  certainty  of  their  new  minifter,  to  whom  their 
tythes  are  to  be  paid.  This  therefore  is  the  invefti- 
ture  of  the  temporal  part  of  the  benefice,  as  inftitu- 
tion  is  of  the  fpiritual.  And  when  a  clerk  is  thus 
prefented,  inftituted,  and  inducted  into  a  re&ory,  he 
is  then,  and  not  before,  in  full  and  complete  poffef- 
fion ;  and  is  called  in  law  perfona  imperfonata,  or parfon 
imparfonee. 

INDULGDNCES,  in  the  Romifh  church,  are  a 
remifTion  of  the  punif hment  due  to  fins,  granted  by  the 
church,  and  fuppofed  to  fave  the  fmner  from  Purgatory. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Romiih  church, 
all  the  good  works  of  the  faints  over  and  above  thofe 
which  were  necelfary  towards  their  own  juftification 
are  depofited,  together  with  the  infinite  merits  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  in  one  inexhauftible  treafury.  The  keys  of  this 
were  committed  to  St  Peter,  and  to  his  fucceffors  the 
popes,  who  may  open  it  at  pleafure,  and  by  tranf- 
ferring  a  portion  of  this  fuperabundant  merit  to  anv 
particular  perfon,  for  a  fum  of  money,  may  convey 
to  him  either  the  pardon  of  his  own  fins,  or  a  releafe 
for  any  one  in  whom  he  is  interefted,  from  the  pains 
of  Purgatory.     Such  indulgences    were  firft   invented 
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in  the  nth  century,  by  Urban  II.  as  a  recompence 
for  thofe  who  went  in  perfon  upon  the  glorious  enter- 
prize  of  conquering  the  Holy  Land.  They  were  af- 
terwards granted  to  thofe  who  hired  a  foldier  for  that 
purpofe  ;  and  in  procefs  of  time  were  beftowed  on  fuch 
as  gave  money  for  accomplifhing  any  pious  work  en- 
joined by  the  Pope. 

The  power  of  granting  indulgences  has  been  greatly 
abufed  in  the  church  of  Rome.  Pope  Leo  X.  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  magnificent  ftructure  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's at  Rome,  publilhed  indulgences,  and  a  plenary 
remiffion  to  all -fuch  as  mould  contribute  money  to- 
wards it.  Finding  the  project  take,  he  granted  to 
Albert  elector  of  Mentz,  and  archbifhop  of  Magde- 
burg, the  benefit  of  the  indulgences  of  Saxony  and 
the  neighbouring  parts,  and  farmed  out  thofe  of  other 
countries  to  the  higheft  bidders  ;  who,  to  make  the  beft 
of  their  bargain,  procured  the  ableft  preachers  to  cry 
up  the  value  of  the  ware.  The  form  of  thefe  indul- 
gences was  as  follows  :  "  May  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift 
have  mercy  upon  thee,  and  abfolve  thee  by  the  merits 
of  his  moft  holy  paffion.  And  I,  by  his  authority, 
that  of  his  bleffed  apoftles  Peter  and  Paul,  and  of  the 
moft  holy  Pope,  granted  and  committed  to  me  in  thefe 
parts,  do  ablblve  thee,  firft  from  all  ecclefiaftical  cen- 
fures,  in  whatever  manner  they  have  been  incurred  ; 
then  from  all  thy  fins,  tranfgreflions,  and  excefTes,  how 
enormous  foever  they  may  be,  even  from  fuch  as  are 
referved  for  the  cognizance  of  the  holy  fee,  and  as 
far  as  the  keys  of  the  holy  church  extend  :  I  remit  to 
you  all  puniftiment  which  you  deferve  in  Purgatory  on 
their  account ;  and  I  reftore  you  to  the  holy  facra- 
ments  of  the  church,  to  the  unity  of  the  faithful,  and 
to  that  innocence  and  purity  which  you  polfeffed  at 
baptifm ;  fo  that  when  you  die,  the  gates  of  punifh- 
ment  (hall  be  fhut,  and  the  gates  of  the  paradife  of 
delight  fliall  be  opened  :  and  if  you  (hall  not  die  at 
prefent,  this  grace  fhall  remain  in  full  force  when  you 
are  at  the  point  of  death.  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft." 

The  terms  in  which  the  retailers  of  indulgences 
defcribed  their  benefits  and  the  neceflity  of  purchafing 
them,  are  fo  extravagant,  that  they  appear  almoft  in- 
credible. If  any  man  (faid  they)  purchafes  letters  of 
indulgence,  his  foul  may  reft  fecure  with  refpect  to 
its  falvation.  The  fouls  confined  in  Purgatory,  for 
whofe  redemption  indulgences  are  purchafed,  as  foon 
as  the  money  tinkles  in  the  cheft,  inftantly  efcape  from 
that  place  of  torment  and  afcend  into  heaven.  That 
the  efficacy  of  indulgences  was  fo  great,  that  the  moft 
heinous  fins,  even  if  one  fhould  violate  (which  was 
impoffible)  the  mother  of  God,  would  be  remitted 
and  expiated  by  them,  and  the  perfons  be  freed  both 
from  punifhment  and  guilt:  That  this  was  the  un- 
fpeakable  gift  of  God,  in  order  to  reconcile  men  to 
himfelf.  That  the  crofs  erefted  by  the  preachers  of 
indulgences  was  equally  efficacious  with  the  crofs  of 
Chrift  itfelf.  "  Ld !  the  heavens  are  open  ;  if  you 
enter  not  now,  when  will  you  enter  ?  For  twelve  pence 
you  may  redeem  the  foul  of  your  father  out  of  Pur- 
gatory ;  and  are  you  fo  ungrateful,  that  you  will  not 
refcue  your  parent  from  torment  ?  If  you  had  but  one 
coat,  you  ought  to  ftrip  yourfelf  inftantly,  and  fell  it,  in 
order  to  purchafe  fuch  benefits,"  &c. 

It  was  this  great  abufe  of  indulgences  that  contri- 
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buted  not  a  little  to  the  firft   reformation  of  religion     I  adult 
in  Germany,  where  Martin  Luther  began  firft  to  de-         R 
claim  againft  the  preachers  of  indulgences,  and  after-  .."!nJt% 
wards  againft  indulgences  themfelves  :  but  fince  that 
time  the  popes  have  been  more  fparing  in  the  exercife 
of  this  power  :  however,   they  ftill  carry  on  a  great 
trade  with  them  to  the  Indies,  where  they  are  purcha- 
fed at  two  rials  a  piece,  and  fometimes  more. 

The  pope  likewife  grants  indulgences  to  perfons  at 
the  point  of  death  ;  that  is,  he  grants  them,  by  a  brief, 
power  to  choofe  what  confeifor  they  pleafe,  who  is 
authorized  thereby  to  abfolve  them  from  all  their  fina 
in  general. 

INDULT,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  the  power  of 
preventing  to  benefices  granted  to  certain  perfons  by 
the  pope.  Of  this  kind  is  the  indult  of  kings  and  fo- 
vereign  princes  in  the  Romifh  communion,  and  that 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris  granted  by  feveral  popes. 
By  the  concordat  for  the  abolition  of  the  pragmatic 
fanction,  made  between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.  in  1516, 
the  French  king  has  the  power  of  nominating  to  bifhop- 
rics  and  other  confiftorial  benefices,  within  his  realm. 
At  the  fame  time,  by  a  particular  bull,  the  pope  granted 
him  the  privilege  of  nominating  to  the  churches  of 
Brittany  and  Provence.  In  1648  pope  Alexander  VIII. 
and  in  1668  Clement  IX.  granted  the  king  an  indult 
for  the  bifhoprics  of  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  which 
had  been  yielded  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Munfter  ;  and 
in  1668,  the  fame  pope  Clement  IX.  granted  him  an 
indult  for  the  benefices  in  the  counties  of  Roufillon, 
Artois,  and  the  Netherlands.  The  cardinals  like- 
wife  have  an  indult  granted  them  by  agreement  be- 
tween pope  Paul  IV.  and  the  facred  college  in  1555, 
which  is  always  confirmed  by  the  popes  at  the  time  of 
their  election.  By  this  treaty  the  cardinals  have  the 
free  difpofal  of  all  the  benefices  depending  on  them, 
and  are  empowered  likewife  to  bellow  a  benefice  in 
commendam. 

INDULTO,  a  duty,  tax,  or  cuftom,  paid  to  the 
king  of  Spain  for  all  fuch  commodities  as  are  import- 
ed from  the  Weft  Indies  in  the  galleons. 

INDUS,  a  large  river  of  Alia,  which  rifes  in  the 
mountains  which  feparate  Tartary  from  India,  and 
difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Indian  ocean.  See  Hindos- 
tan  and  India. 

INEBRIANTS,  are  defined  to  be  fuch  things  as 
affect  the  nerves  in  a  particular  and  agreeable  manner, 
and  through  them  alter  and  difturb  the  functions  of 
the  mind.  They  are  properly  divided  into  native  and 
artificial ;  the  former  is  chiefly  in  ufe  among  the  orien- 
tal and  other  nations,  the  latter  principally  throughout 
Europe. 

Natural  Inebriants,  are,  1.  Opium;  in  ufe  all  over  the 
eaft,  and  of  which  the  Turks,  through  cuftom,  fwallow 
a  drachm.  2.  Peganum  harmala,  Syrian  rue.  The  feeds 
are  fold  in  Turkey  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  with  thefe,  as 
Bellonius  relates,  the  Turkilh  emperor  Solyman  kept 
himfelf  intoxicated.  3.  Maflac  of  the  Turks,  or  bangue 
of  the  Perfians  ;  prepared  from  the  duft  of  the  male- 
flower  of  hemp,  or  from  the  leaves.  4.  Bangue  of 
the  Indians,  from  the  leaves  of  the  hibifcus  fabdariffa. 
5.  Seeds  of  various  fpecies  of  the  datura,  or  thorny 
apple1.  6.  Pinang,  or  betel  of  the  Indians.  7.  Roots 
of  black  henbane.  8.  The  hyofcyamus  phyfaloides. 
9.  Berries  of  the  deadly  nightlhade.     10.  Leaves  of 
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Inertia     millfoil,  are  ufed  by  theDalekarlians  to  render  their  beer 
II         intoxicating,      i  u  Tobacco,  and  fever al  others  lels  ma- 
Infancy.     ter;ai  are  mentioned  ;  fuch  as  clary,  faffrcn,  and  darnel. 
Artificial  helriants,  are  fermented  liquors  from  fari- 
naceous feeds  ;  wines,  and  fpirits  drawn  by  diftillaticn. 
With  thefe  is  ranked  the  netfar  of  the  gods,  and  the 
anodyne  medicine  of  Homer,  commonly  called  nepen- 
thes ;  and  the  fpells  by  which  Medea  and  Circe  produ- 
ced their  inchantments. 

INERTIA  of  Matter,  in  philofcphy,  is  denned 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  be  a  paflive  principle  by  which 
bodies  perfift  in  their  motion  or  reft,  receive  motion 
in  proportion  to  the  force  imprefling  it,  and  refift  as 
much  as  they  are  refifted.  It  is  alfo  defined  by  the 
fame  author  to  be  a  power  implanted  in  all  matter, 
whereby  it' refills  any  change  endeavoured  to  be  made 
in  its  ftate.     See  Mechanics. 

INESSE  is  applied  to  things  which  are  actually  ex- 
ifting. 

Authors  make  a  difference  between  a  thing  in  ejfe, 
and  a  thing  in  poffe:  a  thing  that  is  not,  but  may  be, 
they  fay  is  in  poffe,  or  potentia ;  but  a  thing  apparent 
and  vifible,  they  fay  is  in  efe,  that  is,  has  a  real  be- 
ing eo  inflanti ;  whereas  the  other  is  cafual,  and  at  beft 
but  a  poffibility. 

INFALISTACIO,  an  ancient  punifhment  of  fe- 
lons, by  throwing  them  among  the  rocks  and  fands, 
cuftomarily  ufed  in  port-towns.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
fome  writers,  that  infaliflatns  did  imply  fome  capital 
punifhment,  by  expofing  the  malefactor  upon  the  fands 
till  the  next  tide  carried  him  away ;  of  which  cuftom, 
it  is  faid,  there  is  an  old  tradition.  However  the  pe- 
nalty feems  to  take  its  name  from  the  Norman  falefe, 
or  falefia,  which  fignified  not  the  fands,  but  the  rocks 
and  cliffs  adjoining,  or  impending  en  the  fea-ihore. 
Commifit  feloniam  ob  quam  fuit  fufpafvs,  utlcgatus,  -oel 
alio  modo  morti  damnatus,  &c.  vel  apud  Dover  infaliftatus, 
apad  Southampton  fubmcrfus,   &c. 

INFALLIBLE,  fomething  that  cannot  err,  or  be 
deceived. 

One  of  the  great  controverfies  between  the  Prote- 
ftants  and  Papifts,  is  the  infallibility  which  the  latter 
attribute  to  the  pope ;  though,  in  fact,  they  them- 
felves  are  not  agreed  on  that  head,  fome  placing  this 
pretended  infallibility  in  the  pope  and  a  general  coun- 
cil. 

INFAMY,  in  law,  is  a  term  which  extends  to  for- 
gery, perjury,  grofs  cheats,  &c.  by  which  a  perfon  is 
rendered  incapable  of  being  a  witnefs  or  juror,  even 
though  he  is  pardoned  for  his  crimes. 

INFANCY,  the  firft  part  of  life.— Fred.  Hoffman 
fays,  that  the  human  fpecies  are  infants  until  they  be- 
gin to  talk,  and  children  to  the  age  of  puberty.  Ana- 
tomy difcovers  to  us,  that  during  infancy  there  is  much 
imperfection  in  the  human  frame  ;  e.  g.  its  parts  are 
diiproportioned,  and  its  organs  incapable  of  thofe 
functions  which  in  future  life  they  are  defigned  to  per- 
form. The  head  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  bulk 
of  the  body  than  that  of  an  adult.  The  liver  and 
pancreas  are  much  larger  in  proportion  than  in  ad- 
vanced life  ;  their  fecretions  are  more  in  quantity  alfo. 
The  bile  is  very  inert  ;  the  heart  is  ftronger  and  larger 
than  in  future  life  ;  the  quantity  of  blood  fent  through 
the  heart  of  an  infant,  in  a  given  time,  is  alfo  more 


m  proportion  than  in  adults. 
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ftances  have  their  important  ufefulnefs,  yet  the  imper-    Infant, 
fection  attending  them  fubjects  this  age  to  many  in-  ~~~*^— 
juries   and  dangers  from  which  a  more  perfect  ftate  is 
exempted.     Dr  Percival  obferves,  in  his  Effays  Mai. 
and  Exp.  that  of  all  the  children  who  are  born  alive, 
two  thirds  do  not  live  to  be  two  years  old. 

Infants  have  a  larger  proportion  of  brain  than  adults, 
hence  are  moft  fubject  to  nervous  diforders  ;  and  hence 
the  diagnoftics  of  difeafes  are  in  many  refpefts  obfeure 
or  uncertain,  as  particularly  thofe  taken  from  the  pulfe, 
which,  from  the  irritability  of  the  tender  bodies  of  in- 
fants, is  fuddenly  affected  by  a  variety  of  accidents 
too  numerous,  and  feemingly  too  trivial  to  gain  our 
attention.  However,  no  very  great  embarraffment 
arifes  to  the  practitioner  from  hence  ;  for  the  diforders 
in  this  ftate  are  generally  acute,  lefs  complicated  than 
thofe  in  adults,  and  are  more  eafily  difcovered  than  is 
generally  apprehended. 

INFANT,  denotes  a  young  child.  See  Infancy. 
Infants,  amongft  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans, 
were  fwadled  as  foon  as  they  wrere  born,  in  a  manner 
fimilar  to  that  practifed  among  the  moderns.  The  Jews 
circumcifed  and  named  their  infant  children  on  the  8th 
day  from  the  birth.  Upon  the  birth  of  a  fon,  the 
Grecians  crowned  their  doors  with  olive — of  a  daugh- 
ter, with  wool.  The  infant  was  wafhed  in  warm  water, 
and  anointed  with  oil — by  the  Spartans  with  wine  ;  it 
was  then  dreffed,  and  laid  in  a  bafket,  or  on  a  fhield  if 
the  father  was  a  warrior,  particularly  amongft  the  Spar- 
tans. At  five  days  old  they  ran  with  it  round  the  fire, 
and  the  mother's  relations  fent  prefents.  The  Greeks 
named  their  children  on  the  tenth  day,  the  Romans 
on  the  ninth :  The  naming  was  attended  with  facri- 
fices  and  other  demonftrations  of  joy.  The  maternal 
office  of  fuckling  their  own  children  was  never  decli- 
ned, when  circumftances  would  permit.  How  much 
different  is  this  from  the  unnatural  delicacy  obferved 
by  modern  mothers,  a  delicacy  which  to  the  child  is 
cruelty  !  The  40th  day  wras  a  day  of  folemnity  for  the 
mother.  The  names  of  children  were  fegiftered  both 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.     See  Register. 

For  an  account  of  the  cuftom  of  expofing  infants, 
fee  Exposing. 

Infants  were  kept  from  crying  in  the  ftreets  by 
means  of  a  fponge  foaked  in  honey.  Nurfes  had  alfo 
their  bugbears  and  terrible  names  to  frighten  the  chil- 
dren into  peace  : — The  figure  with  which  they  were 
principally  intimidated  was  MapfAoyvxuov,  a  fort  of  raw- 
head  and  bloody  bones. 

Infant,  in  law,  is  a  perfon  under  21  years  of  age;   . 
whofe  capacities,  incapacities,  and  privileges,  are  va- 
rious. 1 

1.  In  criminal  matters.  The  law  of  England  does 
in  fome  cafes  privilege  an  infant  under  the  age  of  21, 
as  to  common  mifdemeanours  ;  fo  as  to  efcape  fine, 
imprifonment,  and  the  like  :  and  particularly  in  the 
cafes  of  omiffion,  as  not  repairing  a  bridge,  or  a  high 
way,  and  other  fimilar  offences  ;  for,  not  having  the 
command  of  his  fortune  till  the  age  of  21,  he  wants 
the  capacity  to  do  thofe  things  which  the  law  requires. 
But  where  there  is  any  notorious  breach  of  the  peace, 
a  riot,  battery,  or  the  like,  (which  infants  when  full-  JUacif. 
grown  are  at  leaft  as  liable  as  others  to  commit)  ;  for  Comment. 
thofe,  an  infant  above  the  age  of  14  is  equally  liable 
to  fuffer,  as  a  perfon  of  the  full  age  of  2 1. 
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Infant.  With  regard  to  capital  crimes,  the  law  is  ftill  more 
""^  minute  and  circumfpect ;  diftinguifhing  with  greater 
nicety  the  feveral  degrees  of  age  and  difcretion.  By 
the  ancient  Saxon  law,  the  age  of  twelve  years  was 
eftablifhed  for  the  age  of  poflible  difcretion,  when  firft 
the  underftanding  might  open :  and  from  thence  till 
the  offender  was  14,  it  was  atas  pubertati  proxima,  in 
which  he  might,  or  might  not,  be  guilty  of  a  crime, 
according  to  his  natural  capacity  or  incapacity.  This 
was  the  dubious  ftage  of  difcretion  :  but,  under  twelve, 
it  was  held,  that  he  could  not  be  guilty  in  will,  neither 
after  fourteen  could  be  fuppofed  innocent,  of  any  ca- 
pital crime  which  he  in  fact  committed.  But  by  the 
law,  as  it  now  Hands,  and  has  ftood  at  leaft  ever  fince  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  the  capacity  of  doing  ill,  or  con- 
tracting guilt,  is  not  fo  much  meafured  by  years  and 
days,  as  by  the  ftrength  of  the  delinquent's  under- 
ftanding and  judgment.  For  one  lad  of  1 1  years  old 
may  have  as  much  cunning  as  another  of  14;  and  in 
thefe  cafes  our  maxim  is,  that  maltha  fuppkt  atatem. 
Under  feven  years  of  age,  indeed,  an  infant  cannot 
be  guilty  of  felony ;  for  then  a  felonious  difcretion  is 
almoft  an  impoffibility  in  nature :  but  at  eight  years 
old,  he  may  be  guilty  of  felony.  Alfo,  under  14, 
though  an  infant  mail  be  prima  facie  adjudged  to  be  dolia 
incapax,  yet  if  it  appear  to  the  court  and  jury  that  he 
was  doli  capax,  and  could  difcern  between  good  and  evil, 
he  may  be  convicted  and  fuffer  death.  Thus  a  girl  of 
13  has  been  burnt  for  killing  her  miftrefs :  and  one 
boy  of  ten,  and  another  of  nine  years  old,  who  had 
killed  their  companions,  have  been  fentenced  to  death, 
and  he  of  ten  years  actually  hanged ;  becaufe  it  ap- 
peared upon  their  trials,  that  the  one  hid  himfelf,  and 
the  other  hid  the  body  he  had  killed  ;  which  hiding 
manifefted  a  confcioufnefs  of  guilt,  and  a  difcretion 
to  difcern  between  good  and  evil.  And  there  was  an 
inftance  in  the  laft  century,  where  a  boy  of  eight  years 
old  was  tried  at  Abington  for  firing  two  barns  ;  and, 
it  appearing  that  he  had  malice,  revenge,  and  cunning, 
he  was  found  guilty,  condemned,  and  hanged  accord- 
ingly. Thus  alfo,  in  very  modern  times,  a  boy  of 
ten  years  old  was  convicted  on  his  own  confeflion  of 
murdering  his  bedfellow  ;  there  appearing  in  his  whole 
behaviour  plain  tokens  of  a  mifchievous  difpofition ; 
and,  as  the  fparing  this  boy  merely  on  account  of  his 
tender  years  might  be  of  dangerous  confequence  to 
the  public,  by  propagating  a  notion  that  children  might 
commit  fuch  atrocious  crimes  with  impunity,  it  was 
unanimously  agreed  by  all  the  judges,  that  he  was  a 
proper  fubject  of  capital  punifhment.  But,  in  all 
fuch  cafes,  the  evidence  of  that  malice,  which  is  to 
fupply  age,  ought  to  be  ftrong  and  clear  beyond  all 
doubt  and  contradiction. 

2.  In  civil  matters.  The  ages  of  male  and  female  are 
different  for  different  purpofes.  A  male  at  1 2  years  old 
may  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  ;  at  14  is  at  the  years 
of  difcretion,  and  therefore  may  confent  or  difagree  to 
marriage,  may  choofe  his  guardian,  and,  if  his  difcre- 
tion be  actually  proved,  may  make  his  teftament  of  his 
perfonal  eftate  ;  at  1 7  may  be  an  executor  ;  and  at  2 1 
is  at  his  own  difpofal,  and  may  aliene  his  lands,  goods, 
and  chattels.  A  female  alfo  at  feven  years  of  age  may 
be  betrothed  or  given  in  marriage ;  at  nine  is  intitled 
to  dower ;  at  1 2  is  at  years  of  maturity,  and  therefore 
may  confent  or  difagree  to  marriage,  and,  if  proved 
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to  have  fufficient  difcretion,  may  bequeath  her  perfonal  Infant, 
eftate  ;  at  14  is  at  years  of  legal  difcretion,  and  may  *"  ~~ ~ 
choofe  a  guardian ;  at  1 7  may  be  executrix  ;  and  at  2 1 
may  difpofe  of  herfelf  and  her  lands-  So  that  full  age 
in  male  or  female  is  2 1  years,  which  age  is  completed 
on  the  day  preceding  the  anniverfary  of  a  perfon's 
birth  ;  who  till  that  time  is  an  infant,  and  fo  ftyled  in 
law.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  women 
were  never  of  age,  but  fubject  to  perpetual  guardian- 
fhip,  unlefs  when  married,  nift  convenient  in  manum 
viri :  and,  when  that  perpetual  tutelage  wore  away  in 
procefs  of  time,  we  find  that,  in  females  as  well  as 
males,  full  age  was  not  till  25  years.  Thus  by  the 
conftitutions  of  different  kingdoms,  this  period,  which 
is  merely  arbitrary,  and  juris  po/itivi,  is  fixed  at  dif- 
ferent times.  Scotland  agrees  with  England  in  this 
point;  (both  probably  copying  from  the  old  Saxon 
conftitutions  on  the  continent,  which  extended  the  age 
of  minority  ad  annum  vigefunum  primum,  et  eo  ufque  ju- 
venes  fub  tutelam  reponunt)  :  but  in  Naples  perfons  are 
at  full  age  at  18;  in  France,  with  regard  to  mar- 
riage, not  till  30 ;  and  in  Holland  at  25. 

The  very  difabilities  of  infants  are  privileges  ;  in 
order  to  fecure  them  from  hurting  themfelves  by  their 
own  improvident  acts.  An  infant  cannot  be  fued  but 
under  the  protection,  and  joining  the  name,  of  his 
guardian  ;  for  he  is  to  defend  him  againft  all  attacks 
as  well  by  law  as  otherwife  :  but  he  may  fue  either  by 
his  guardian,  or  prochein  amy,  his  next  friend  who  is 
not  his  guardian-  This  prochein  amy  may  be  any  per- 
fon  who  will  undertake  the  infant's  caufe  ;  and  it  fre- 
quently happens,  that  an  infant,  by  his  prochein  amy, 
inftitutes  a  fuit  in  equity  againft  a  fraudulent  guar- 
dian. 

With  regard  to  eftates  and  civil  property,  an  infant 
hath  many  privileges.  In  general,  an  infant  fhall  lofe 
nothing  by  nonclaim,  or  neglect  of  demanding  his 
right  ;  nor  fhall  any  other  laches  or  negligence  be  im- 
puted to  an  infant,  except  in  fome  very  particular  cafes. 

It  is  generally  true,  that  an  infant  can  neither  aliene 
his  lands,  nor  do  any  legal  act,  nor  make  a  deed,  nor 
indeed  any  manner  of  contract,  that  will  bind  him. 
But  ftill  to  all  thefe  rules  there  are  fome  exceptions  : 
part  of  which  were  juft  now  mentioned  in  reckoning 
up  the  different  capacities  which  they  affume  at  differ- 
ent ages  :  and  there  are  others,  a  few  of  which  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  recite,  as  a  general  fpecimen  of  the 
whole.  And,  firft,  it  is  true,  that  infants  cannot  aliene 
their  eftates ;  but  infant-truftees,  or  mortgagees,  are 
enabled  to  convey,  under  the  direction  of  the  court  of 
chancery  or  exchequer,  or  other  courts  of  equity,  the 
eftates  they  hold  in  truft  or  mortgage,  to  fuch  perfon 
as  the  court  fhall  appoint.  Alfo  it  is  generally  true, 
that  an  infant  can  do  no  legal  act :  yet  an  infant,  who 
has  an  advowfon,  may  prefent  to  the  benefice  when  it 
becomes  void.  For  the  law  in  this  cafe  difpenfes  with 
one  rule,  in  order  to  maintain  others  of  far  greater 
confequence :  it  permits  an  infant  to  prefent  a  clerk 
(who,  if  unfit,  may  be  rejected  by  the  bifhop),  rather 
than  either  fuffer  the  church  to  be  unferved  till  he 
comes  of  age,  or  permit  the  infant  to  be  debarred  of 
his  right  by  lapfe  to  the  bifhop.  An  infant  may  alfo 
purchafe  lands,  but  his  purchafe  is  incomplete;  for, 
when  he  comes  to  age,  he  may  either  agree  or  difagree 
to  it,  as  he  thinks  prudent  or  proper,  without  alleging 
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Infant*     any  reafon ;  and  fo  may  his  heirs  after  him,  if  he  dies 
II         without  having  completed  his  agreement.     It  is,  far- 
Infatuate.  ^^  genera]ly  true,  that  an  infant,  under  21,  can  make 
"—~V       '  no  deed  but  what  is  afterwards  voidable  :  yet  in  fome 
cafes  he  may  bind  himfelf  apprentice  by  deed  indented 
or  indentures,  for  feven  years  ;  and  he  may  by  deed  or 
will  appoint  a  guardian  to  his  children,  if  he  has  any. 
Laftly,  it  is  generally  true,  that  an  infant  can  make 
no  other  contract  that  will  bind  him :  yet  he  may  bind 
himfelf  to  pay  for  his  neceffary  meat,  drink,  apparel, 
phyfic,  and  fuch  other  neceflaries  ;  and  likewife  for  his 
good  teaching  and  indruction,  whereby  he  may  pro- 
fit himfelf  afterwards. 

INFANTE,  and  Infanta,  all  the  fons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  except  the  el- 
deft  ;  the  princes  being  called  infantes,  and  the  princef- 
fes  infantas. 

INFANTRY,  in  military  affairs,  the  whole  body 
of  foot-foldiers,  whether  independent  companies  or  re- 
giments.— The  word  takes  its  origin  from  one  of  the 
infantas  of  Spain,  who,  finding  that  the  army  com- 
manded by  the  king  her  father  had  been  defeated  by 
the  Moors,  aifembled  a  body  of  foot  foldiers,  and  with 
them  engaged  and  totally  routed  the  enemy.  In  me- 
mory of  this  event,  and  to  diftinguifh  the  foot-foldiers, 
who  were  not  before  held  in  much  coniideration,  they 
received  the  name  of  infantry. 

Heavy-armed  Infantry,  among  the  ancients,  were 
fuch  as  wore  a  complete  fuit  of  armour,  and  engaged 
with  broad  fhields  and  long  fpears.  They  were  the 
flower  and  ftrength  of  the  Grecian  armies,  and  had 
the  higheft  rank  of  military  honour. 

Light-Armed  Infantry,  among  the  ancients,  were 
defigned  for  fkirmifhes,  and  for  fighting  at  a  diftance. 
Their  weapons  were  arrows,  darts,  or  Hings. 

Light  Infantry,  among  the  moderns,  have  only 
been  in  ufe  fince  the  year  1656.  They  have  no  eamp- 
equipage  to  carry,  and  their  arms  and  accoutrements 
are  much  lighter  than  thole  of  the  infantry.  Light 
infantry  are  the  eyes  of  a  general,  and  the  givers  of 
fleep  and  fafety  to  an  army.  Wherever  there  is 
found  light  cavalry,  there  fhould  be  light  infantry. 
They  fhould  be  accuftomed  to  the  pace  of  four  miles 
an  hour,  as  their  ufual  marching  pace,  and  to  be  able 
to  march  at  five  miles  an  hour  upon  all  particular  oc- 
cafions.  Moft  of  the  powers  on  the  continent  have 
light  infantry.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  light  infantry 
came  to  be  ufed  in  the  Britifh  army :  But  now  every 
regiment  has  a  company  of  light  infantry,  whofe  fta- 
tion  is  on  the  left  of  the  regiment,  the  right  being  oc- 
cupied by  the  grenadiers. 

INFATUATE,  to  prepoffefs  any  one  in  favour  of 
fome  perfon  or  thing  that  does  not  deferve  it,  fo  far  as 
that  he  cannot  eafily  be  difabufed. — The  word  Infa- 
tuate comes  from  the  Latin  fatuus  "  fool ;"  of  fari, 
"  to  fpeak  out,"  which  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
<)>*&',  whence  <p«t«c,  which  fignifies  the  fame  with  vates 
in  Latin,  or  prophet  in  Englifh ;  and  the  reafon  is,  be- 
cause their  prophets  or  prieds^ifed  to  be  feized  with  a 
kind  of  madnefs  or  folly,  when  they  began  to  make 
their  predictions,  or  deliver  oracles. 

The  Romans  called  thofe  perfons  infatuati,  who  fan- 
cied they  hadfeen  virions,  or  imagined  the  god  Faunus, 
whom  they  called  Fatuus,  had  appeared  to  them. 
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INFECTION,    among    phyficians.     See    Conta-  Infcclio* 
gion.  li 

INFEFTMENT,  in   Scots   law,  the  folemnity  of   ,n^™1*' 
the  delivery  of  an  heritable  fubject  to  the  purchafer. 

INFERL/E,  facrifices  offered  by  the  Romans  to 
the  Dii  Manes,  or  the  fouls  of  deceafed  heroes  or  other 
illuftrious  perfons,  or  even  any  relation  or  perfon  whofe 
memory  was  held  in  veneration.  Thefe  facrifices  con- 
fided of  honey,  water,  wine,  milk,  the  blood  of  vic- 
tims, variety  of  balfamic  unguents,  chaplets,  and  loofe 
flowers.  The  vicTms  upon  thefe  occafions  were  ge- 
nerally of  the  fmaller  cattle,  though  in  ancient  times 
they  facrificed  flaves  or  captives :  But  what  a  fhock- 
ing  view  does  this  give  us  of  their  fentiments  of  hu- 
man nature,  as  if  nothing  but  murder,  cruelty,  and 
human  blood,  could  fatisfy  or  prove  acceptable  to  an 
human  foul !  The  facrifices  were  ufually  black  and 
barren.  The  altars  on  which  they  were  offered  were 
holes  dug  in  the  ground. 

The  honey,  water,  wine,  &c.  were  ufed  as  libations, 
and  were  poured  on  the  tombs  of  children  by  children, 
on  thofe  of  virgins  by  virgins,  and  on  thofe  of  married 
men  by  women.  The  inferia  were  offered  on  the  9th 
and  40th  days  after  interment  among  the  Greeks,  and 
repeated  in  the  month  Anthefterion.  The  whole  of 
this  article  applies  equally  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 
mans. 

INFIBULATION,  in  antiquity.  It  was  a  cu- 
ftom  among  the  Romans  to  infibulate  their  finging 
boys,  in  order  to  preferve  their  voices  :  for  this  ope- 
ration, which  prevented  their  retracting  the  prepuce 
over  the  glans,  and  is  the  very  reverfe  to  circumcifion, 
kept  them  from  injuring  their  voices  by  premature  and 
prepofterous  venery  :  ferving  as  a  kind  of  padlock,  if 
not  to  their  inclinations,  at  lead  to  their  abilities.  It 
appears  by  fome  paflages  in  Martial,  that  a  lefs  decent 
ufe  was  made  of  infibulation  among  the  luxurious  Ro- 
mans :  for  fome  ladies  of  distinction,  it  feems,  took 
this  method  of  confining  their  paramours  to  their  own 
embraces.  Juvenal  alfo  hints  at  fome  fuch  practice.  Cel- 
fus,  a  chafte  author,fays  infibulation  was  fometimes  prac- 
tifed  for  the  fake  of  health,  and  that  nothing  dedroys 
it  more  than  the  filly  practice  this  operation  feems  in- 
tended to  prevent.  This  practice  is  not  perhaps  like- 
ly to  be  revived  ;  if,  however,  any  one  who  has  differed 
in  his  conftitution  by  prepoderous  venery,  fhould  be 
able  to  get  children,  and  fhould  be  inclined  to  prevent 
the  fame  misfortune  in  them  by  infibulation,  the  me- 
thod of  doing  it  is  thus  :  The  (kin  which  is  above  the 
glans  is  to  be  extended,  and  marked  on  both  fides  with 
ink,  where  it  is  perforated,  and  then  differed  to  retract: 
itfelf.  If  the  marks  recur  upon  the  glans,  too  much 
of  the  fkin  has  been  taken  up,  and  we  mud  make  the 
marks  farther ;  if  the  glans  remain  free  from  them, 
they  fhow  the  proper  place  for  affixing  a  fibula  :  then 
pafs  a  needle  and  thread  through  the  fkin  where  the 
marks  are,  and  tie  the  threads  together  ;  taking  care 
to  move  it  every  day,  till  the  parts  about  the  perfora- 
tions are  cicatrifed  :  this  being  effected,  take  out  the 
thread,  and  put  in  the  fibula ;  which  the  lighter  it  is 
the  better. 

Authors  have  not  determined  what  the  fibula  of  the 
ancient  furgeon  was,  though  no  doubt  it  was  for 
different   purpofes.     In   the  prefent  cafe,   the    fibula 
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Infidel,    feeras   to    mean  a  ring  of  metal,  not  unlike  what  the 
Infidelity,  country  people  put  through  the  nofes  of  fwine. 

INFIDEL,  a  term  applied  to  fuch  perfons  as  are 
not  baptized,  and  that  do  not  believe  the  truths  of  the 
Chriftian  religion.     See  Deist. 

INFIDELITY,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  want 
of  faith  or  belief  in  regard  to  any  fubject  or  tranfactions. 

Religious  Infidelitt  fignifies  a  difbelief  of  Christia- 
nity. 

Of  all  the  methods  (fays  an  Elegant  modern  Ef- 
fayift*)  which  the  vanity  of  man  has  devifed  with  a 
view  to  acquire  distinction,  there  is  none  eafier  than 
that  of  profefling  a  difbelief  of  the  eftablifhed  religion. 
That  which  (hocks  the  feelings  of  thole  with  whom 
we  converfe,  cannot  fail  of  attracting  notice  ;  and  as 
the  vain  are  ufually  confident,  they  utter  their  doubts 
with  an  air  fo  oracular  and  decifive,  as  induces  the  . 
fimple  to  think  them  profoundly  wife.  Audacity,  with 
little  ingenuity,  will  attract  the  eyes  of  fpectators,  and 
this  will  fufficiently  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  many  among 
the  profeffed  unbelievers.  One  might  be  diverted,  if 
one  were  not  hurt,  at  feeing  a  circle  of  filly  admirers, 
gaping  and  fixing  their  eyes  on  fome  half-learned  and 
impudent  prater,  who  throws  out  oblique  infinuations 
againft  the  Bible,  the  clergy,  or  the  facraments.  Thefe 
are  fertile  topics  of  wit  and  ingenuity  ;  but  it  might 
mortify  the  vanity  of  fome  very  vain  writers  and  talk- 
ers, if  they  were  to  recoiled!:,  what  is  undoubtedly  true, 
that  it  is.  a  fpecies  of  wit  and  ingenuity  which  not  only 
the  vileft,  but  the  moft  ftupid  and  illiterate  of  man- 
kind, have  frequently  difplayed  in  all  its  poffible  per- 
fection. 

There  is  indeed  no  doubt,  but  that  vanity  is  one  of 
the  principal  caufes  of  infidelity.  It  muft  be  the  fole 
caufe  of  communicating  it  to  others,  by  writing  or 
converfation-  For  let  us  fuppofe  the  cafe  of  a  very 
humane,  judicious,  and  learned  man,  entertaining 
doubts  of  the  truth  of  Chriftianity  :  if  he  cannot  clear 
his  doubts  by  examination,  he  will  yet  recollect  that 
doubts  are  no  certainties  ;  and,  before  he  endeavours  to 
propagate  his  fcepticifm,  he  will  ark  himfelf  thefe  que- 
ftions :  "  Am  I  quite  convinced  that  what  I  doubt  of 
cannot  poffibly  be  true  ;  If  I  am  convinced  of  it,  am  I 
fure  that  the  publication  of  my  opinions  will  not  do 
more  harm  than  good  ?  Is  not  the  difturbing  of  any 
long-eftablifhed  civil  conftitution  attended  with  confu- 
fion,  rebellion,  bloodfhed,  and  ruin  ?  And  are  not  the 
majority  of  "men  more  ftrongly  attached  to  the  religion 
than  the  government  of  their  forefathers  ?  Will  it 
ferve  my  country  to  introduce  difcontent  of  any  fpecies  ? 
May  not  thofe  innovations,  in  religion,  which  difcon- 
tent may  introduce,  lead  to  all  the  evils  which  are 
caufed  by  frenzy  and  fanaticifm  ?  Granting  that  I 
were  able  to  make  a  party  formidable  enough  to  crufh 
cppofition  and  to  exterminate  Chriftianity,  ftill  am  I 
certain  that  I  act,  in  this  inftance,  like  a  good  member 
of  fociety  ?  For  is  not  this  fyftem,  whether  well  or  ill 
founded,  friendly  to  fociety?  I  muft  ccnfefs  it;  its 
greateft  enemies  have  acknowledged  it.  What  motive 
then  can  induce  me  to  divulge  my  doubts  of  its  authen- 
ticity ?  Not  the  good  of  mankind  ;  for  it  is  already 
allowed  by  unbelievers,  that  the  good  of  mankind  is 
interefted  in  the  belief  of  its  divine  original.  Is  it  for 
my  own  good,  and  with  a  view  to  be  convinced  I  I 
will  not  deceive  myfelf:  my  motive,  I  fufpect,  is  of 
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another  kind;  fordo   I  read  thofe  books   which  have  Infidelity. 

been  already  written   to  fatisfy   fimilar  doubts  ?  No-  """"""* 

thing  but  the  vanity  of  appearing  to  be  wifer  than  my 
credulous  neighbours  can  induce  me  to  interrupt  the 
happinefs  of  their  belief.  But  vanity  of  this  fort, 
which  tends  to  difturb  fociety,  to  injure  the  national 
morals  and  to  rob  many  thoufand  individuals  of  a  co- 
pious fource  of  fweet  and  folid  comfort,  mult  be  pro- 
nounced extreme  wickednefs,  even  according  to  the 
obvious  dictates  of  natural  religion.  I  (hall  act  the 
part  of  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  man,  by  conforming 
to  a  fyftem  whofe  beneficial  influence  I  feel  and  con- 
fers, and  by  endeavouring  to  acquire  a  belief  in  that 
which  has  for  fo  many  centuries  been  eftablifhed, 
and  which  promifes  to  foothe  me  in  diftrefs  with  the 
fweeteft  confolations,  and  to  brighten  the  difmal  hour 
of  death,  by  the  hope  of  a  more  glorious  and  happy 
ftate  of  exiftence.  At  all  events,  I  fhall  have  the 
fatisfaction  of  having  commanded  myfelf  fo  far,  as  not 
to  have  run  the  hazard  of  endangering  the  welfare  of 
my  fellow-creatures,  either  here  or  hereafter,  by  in- 
dulging a  degree  of  vanity,  which,  in  a  creature  fo 
weak  and  fo  fhort-lived  as  myfelf,  is  a  folly  very  in- 
confiftent  with  the  fuperior  wifdom  which  I  feem  to 
arrogate. 

"  I  will  venture  to  repeat  (continues  our  author), that 
all  writers  againft  Chriftianity,  however  they  may  af- 
fect even  the  extremes  of  benevolence,  honour,  philo- 
fophy,  and  enlargement  of  mind,  are  actuated  by  vani- 
ty and  wickednefs  of  heart.  Their  motives  are  as  mean, 
felfifh,  narrow,  and  in  every  refpect  unjuftifiable,  as 
the  tendency  of  their  writings  is  mifchievous.  Their 
malice  is  often  impotent,  through  the  foolifti  fophiftry 
of  their  arguments  ;  but  if  even  it  be  fuccefsful,  it  is 
highly  injurious  :  and  indeed,  confidering  their  motives 
and  die  probable  confequences  of  their  endeavours,  the 
infidel  writer  is  a  greater  enemy  to  fociety,  and  confe- 
quently  guiltier,  according  to  all  the  principles  of  fa- 
cial union,  than  the  thief  or  the  traitor.  Perfecution 
would,  however,  only  promote  his  caufe,  and  his  pro- 
per puniihment  is  contempt. 

"  It  is  certainly  no  derogation  from  the  character  of  a 
man  of  fenfe,  to  conform,  even  while  he  is  fo  unfortu- 
nate as  to  doubt  their  truth,  to  the  opinions  of  his 
country.  His  conformity  will  probably  lead  him  to  a 
train  of  actions  and  of  thought,  which,  in  due  time, 
will  induce  him  to  believe.  But,  if  that  fhould  not 
happen,  yet  he  will  act,  as  very  wife  and  very  great 
men  have  acted,  in  paying  a  refpectful  deference  to  the 
avowed  conviction  of  others.  The  moft  intelligent  and 
powerful  men  of  ancient  Rome,  not  only  appeared  to 
believe  a  very  abfurd  and  hurtful  fyftem,  but  affifted  in 
all  its  ceremonies  as  priefts.  Even  Socrates,  who  evi- 
dently entertained  fome  notions  adequate  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  one  great  and  fupreme  Being,  yet  thought 
it  was  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  country,  fo  far  to 
conform  to  it*  wretched  eftabliftiment,  as  to  order  in 
his  dying  words  a  facrifice  to  iEfculapius.  This  ex- 
ternal conformity  to  the  national  religion  ought  not  to 
be  confounded  with  hyprocrify.  If  indeed  it  is  carried 
to  extremes,  or  zealoufly  affected,  it  certainly  is  very 
blameable  and  contemptible  deceit  ;  but  while  it  keeps 
within  the  bounds  of  reafon  and  moderation,  it  ought 
to  be  called  a  decent  deference  to  the  opinions  of  the 
majority,  arifing  from  humility,  and  from  a  defire  to 
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Infidelity,  maintain  the  tranquillity  of  the  ftate,  and  to  continue 
an  innocent  and  ufeful  fyftem,  which  has  and  will  al- 
ways greatlv  contribute  to  lelfen  the  quantity  and  de- 
gree both  of  moral  and  of  natural  evil*. 

"  The  eafieft,  after  all,  or  at  leaft  the  moft  effectual 
method  of  appearing  in  any  character,  is  really  to  be 
what  we  wilh  to  appear.  But  belief,  you  will  fay,  is 
not  in  our  power,  and  how  can  we  believe  what  appears 
to  us  incredible  ?  Certainly  you  cannot  while  it  ap- 
pears incredible.  But  let  me  afk  you,  whether  you 
have  taken  any  pains  to  believe,  or  have  at  once  and 
at  a  glance  perfuaded  yourfelf,  that  the  Chriflian  re- 
ligion is  totally  falfe  ?  It  is  probable  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  fceptical  writers  never  gave  themfelves  the 
trouble  to  read  thofe  fcriptures  which  they  warmly 
oppofe.  They  hear  objections,  they  read  objections, 
and  they  find,  that  from  men  of  reputed  wit  and  inge- 
nuity the  objections  often  originate.  They  alfo  wifli 
to  be  reputed  men  of  wit  and  ingenuity,  and  there- 
fore eagerly  adopt  the  language  and  fentiments  of  the 
order.  Perhaps  the  vanity  and  pride  of  this  clafs 
of  men  will  render  all  attempts  to  convince  them 
abortive  ;  but  to  modeft  doubters,  and  to  thofe  whofe 
good  fenfe  and  good  difpofitions  lead  them  to  wifh  to 
adopt  the  religion  of  their  country,  it  may  not  be 
ufelefs  to  fuggeft  advice,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  their 
conviction. 

"  The  chief  thing  required  is  to  free  themfelves  from 
the  pride  of  human  reafon.  Humility  (andfurely  our 
blindnefs  and  imperfections  are  fufficient  to  render  us 
humble,  if  we  would  be  reafonable),  humility  will 
open  our  hearts,  and  belief  will  find  admiffion.  Sin- 
cere endeavours,  feconded  by  prayers,  will  never  fail 
to  help  our  unbelief.  But,  alas  !  a  fine,  gay,  fpirited, 
liberal,  and  enlarged  modern  philofopher,  would  be 
afhamed  to  be  found  on  his  knees,  or  with  a  Teftament 
in  his  poffeffion.  There  is  fcarcely  any  Vicious  act,  or 
any  vicious  book,  which  would  put  him  fo  much  to  the 
blulh. 

"  A  modeft  well-meaning  man  might,  however,  one 
fliould  think,  diveft  himfelf  of  thofe  prejudices  which 
prevent  the  poffibility  of  belief,  by  the  following  foli- 
loquy  :  '  I  find  myfelf  placed  in  a  world  abounding 
with  evil  and  m>fery.  Under  the  immediate  preffure 
of  it,  I  feel  my  heart  inclining,  like  the  needle  to  the 
north,  by  its  natural  tendency,  to  the  Deity  for  fup- 
port.  Man,  of  all  animals,  is  the  only  one  who  has  the 
fenfe  of  religion.  Feeling  this  diftinctive  propenfity 
of  my  nature,  I  look  around  to  difcover  to  what  ob- 
ject, and  in  what  manner,  that  part  of  my  fellow  crea- 
tures, who  live  in  the  fame  fociety  with  myfelf,  pay 
their  adoration.  I  find  a  fyftem  of  religion  already 
eftablifhed,  and  which  has  been  eftabliflied  in  the  moft 
enlightened  countries  of  the  earth  near  2000  years.  I 
refolve  to  examine  it.  It  claims  that  refpect  from  its 
antiquity  and  univerfality.  Many  difficulties  appear 
on  the  firft  inflection.  My  reafon  is  often  ftartled,  and 
my  belief  wavers.  But  I  will  not  yet  give  up  a  point 
of  fo  ferious  importance,  without  further  and  clofer 
attention  to  it.  I  reflect,  that  2 coo  years  is  a  vaft 
fpace  in  the  age  of  the  world.  How  many  myriads 
of  men  like  myfelf  have  lived  and  died  in  the  faith  du- 
ring that  time  !  And  were  all  of  them  fools  or  hypo- 
crites ?  It  could  not  have  been.  Can  the  underftand- 
ing  of  a  poor  individual,  juft  come  into  the  world,  and 


received,  furely  I  avow 
guage  of  my  conduct, 
tion  of  my  fcepticifm  ; 


hardly  knowing  where  he  is,  comprehend  on  intuition 
an  object  of  fuch  magnitude,  and  make  the  mighty 
difcovery  which  has  efcaped  millions  of  the  wiieft  and 
moft  learned  of  mortals  ?  Or,  fuppofing  that  they  all 
perceived  the  deception,  am  I  then  at  la(t  the  only  ho- 
neft  man  who  will  confers  it  ?  I  am  afhamed  to  avow 
fuch  an  idea  to  myfelf.     But  yet,  if  I  reject  what  they 

it  in  the  more  expreffive  Ian- 
Pride,  I  fear,  is  the  founda- 
and  humility  muft  form  the 
bails  of  my  belief.  I  will  check  my  own  prefamption, 
and  reject  the  cavils  of  vain  and  foolifh  philofophy. 
Shall  a  poor  weak  creature,  who  cometh  up  like  a 
flower,  and  is  cut  down,  who  fleeth  as  a  lhadow,  and 
never  continueth  in  one  ftay,  prefume  to  pronounce  de- 
cifively  in  that  little  period,  in  which  he  hath  fcarcely 
time  to  look  about  him  before  he  dies,  againft  a  fyftem 
which  has  ftrong  internal  and  external  evidence  of 
divine  original,  which  is  moft  ufeful  and  comfortable, 
and  which  has  been  admitted  among  a  great  portion  of 
mankind  during  almoft  20  centuries  ?  No,  it  is  the 
firft  wifdom  to  be  humble-  Humility  will  be  followed 
by  grace,  and  grace  by  faith,  and  faith  by  falvation.  It 
plainly  appears,  that  I  can  lofe  nothing  by  belief,  but 
fome  of  thofe  exceffive  and  irregular  enjoyments,  which 
would  deftroy  my  health  and  life  ;  but  I  may  poffibly 
gain  a  glory  and  a  happinefs  which  fhall  continue  to 
all  eternity." 

INFINITE,  that  which  hath  neither  beginning  nor 
end  :  in  which  fenfe  God  alone  is  infinite. 

Infinite  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  that  which  has  had  a 
beginning,  but  will  have  no  end,  as  angels  and  human 
fouls.  This  makes  what  the  fchoolmen  call  infinitum 
a  parte  pojl ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  by  infinitum  a  parte 
ante,  they  mean  that  which  has  an  end,  but  had  no 
beginning. 

Infinite  Quantities.  The  very  idea  of  magnitudes 
infinitely  great,  or  fuch  as  exceed  any  affignable  quan- 
tities, does  include  a  negation  of  limits  ;  yet  if  we 
nearly  examine  this  notion,  we  fhall  find  that  fuch  mag- 
nitudes are  not  equal  among  them  elves,  but  that  there 
are  really,  befides  infinite  length  and  infinite  area,  three 
feveral  forts  of  infinite  folidity  ;  all  of  which  are  quan- 
titates  fui  generis,  and  that  thofe  of  each  fpecies  are  in 
given  proportions. 

Infinite  length,  or  a  line  infinitely  long,  is  to  be  con- 
fidered  either  as  beginning  at  a  point,  and  fo  infinitely 
extended  one  way,  or  elfe  both  ways  from  the  fame 
point ;  in  which  cafe  the  one,  which  is  a  beginning  in- 
finity, is  the  one  half  of  the  whole,  which  is  the  fum 
of  the  beginning  and  ceafing  infinity ;  or,  as  may  be 
faid,  of  infinity  a  parte  ante  and  a  parte  pqfl,  which  is 
analogous  to  eternity  in  time  and  duration,  in  which 
there  is  always  as  much  to  follow  as  is  paft,  from  any 
point  or  moment  of  time ;  nor  doth  the  addition  or 
fubduction  of  finite  length,  or  fpace  of  time,  alter  the 
cafe  either  in  infinity  or  eternity,  fince  both  the  one  or 
the  other  cannot  be  any  part  of  the  whole. 

INFINITESIMALS,  among  mathematicians,  are 
defined  to  be  infinitely  fmall  quantities. 

In  the  method  of  infinitefunals,  the  element,  by 
which  any  quantity  increafes  or  decreafes,  is  fuppofed 
to  be  infinitely  fmall;  and  is  generally  expreifed  by  two 
or  more  terms,  fome  of  which  are  infinitely  lefs  than  the 
reft ;  which  being  neglected  as  of  no  importance,  the 
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Infinitive  remaining  terms  form  what  is  called  the  difference  of 
the  propofed  quantity.  The  terms  that  are  neglected  in 
Influence,  ^is  manner,  as  infinitely  lei's  than  the  other  terms  of 
the  element,  are  the  very  fame  which  arife  in  confe- 
qnence  of  the  acceleration,  or  retardatii  n,  of  the  gene- 
rating motion,  during  the  infinitely  fmall  time  in 
which  the  element  is  generated  ;  fo  that  the  remaining 
terms  exprefs  the  elements  that  would  have  been  pro- 
duced in  that  time,  if  the  generating  motion  had  con- 
tinued uniform  :  therefore  thole  differences  are  accu- 
rately in  the  fame  ratio  to  each  other  as  the  generating 
motions  or  fluxions.  And  hence,  though  in  this  me- 
thod infinitefimal  parts  of  the  elements  are  neglected, 
the  conclulions  are  accurately  true  without  even  an  in- 
finitely fmall  error,  and  agree  precifely  with  thofe  that 
are  deduced  by  the  method  by  fluxions.  See  Flux- 
ions. 

INFINITIVE,  in  grammar,  the  name  of  one  of 
the  moods,  which  ferve  for  the  conjugating  of  verbs. 
See  Grammar. 

INFINITY,  the  quality  which  denominates  a  thing 
infinite.     See  Metaphysics. 

INFIRMARY,  a  kind  of  hofpital,  where  the  weak 
and  fickly  are  properly  taken  care  of. 

INFLAMMABILITY,  that  property  of  bodies 
which  difpofes  them  to  kindle  or  catch  fire.  See  Fire, 
Flame,  Phlogiston,  &c. 

INFLAMMATION,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  a 
rednefs  andfwelling  of  any  part  of  the  body,  attended 
with  heat,  pain,  and  fymptoms  of  fever.  See  (the  In- 
dex  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

Inflammation  of  Oils  by  concentrated  Acids.  See 
Chemistry,  n°  778. 

INFLATION,  formed  from  in  and  flatus ;  of  Jo, 
"  I  blow  ;"  blowing  up,  the  act  of  ftretching  or  fill- 
ing any  flaccid  or  diftenfible  body  with  a  flatulent  or 
windy  fubftance. 

INFLECTED  rays.     See  IaJUaed  Rays. 

INFLECTION,  called  alfo  a  difraclion,  and  deflec- 
tion, in  optics,  is  a  property  of  light,  by  reafon  of 
which,  when  it  comes  within  a  certain  diftance  of  any 
body,  it  will  either  he  bent  from  it,  or  towards  it ; 
which  is  a  kind  of  imperfect  reflection  or  refraction. 
See  Optics. 

INFLECTION,  or  Point  of  Inflection,  in  the 
higher  geometry,  is  a  point  where  a  curve  begins  to 
bend  a  contrary  way. 

Inflection,  in  grammar,  the  variation  of  nouns 
and  verbs,  by  declenfion  and  conjugation. 

INFLUENCE,  a  quality  fuppofed  to  flow  from  the 
heavenly  bodies,  either  with  their  light  or  heat ;  to 
which  aftrologers  idly  afcribe  all  fublunary  events. 

Alchemifts  alfo,  who  to  this  afcribe  the  philofophers 
ftone,  tell  us,  that  every  thing  in  nature  is  produced 
by  the  influence  of  the  liars,  which,  in  their  palfage 
through  the  atmofphere,  imbibe  many  of  its  moift 
parts,  the  groffeft  whereof  they  depofit  in  the  fands  and 
earths  where  they  fall ;  that  thefe,  filtrating  through 
the  pores  of  the  earth,  defcend  even  to  the  centre, 
whence  they  are  driven  by  the  central  fire,  back  again 
to  the  furface  ;  and  in  their  afcent,  by  a  natural  kind 
of  iublimation,  as  they  find  earths  duly  difpofed,  they 
form  natural  bodies,  as  metals,  minerals,  and  vege- 
tables,  &c.    Thus,  it  is  pretended,  that   chemiltry, 
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confifting  of  an  artificial  imitation  of  thefe  natural  ope- 
rations, and  in  applying  active  principles  to  paffive  prin- 
ciples, can  form  natural  bodies,  make  gold,  &c. 

INFORMATION,  in  law,  is  nearly  the  fame  in 
the  crown  office,  as  what  in  other  courts  is  called  a 
declaration.     See  Prosecution. 

Informations  are  of  two  forts;  firft,  thofe  which  are 
partly  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  and  partly  at  that  of  a 
fubject  ;  and  fecondly,  fuch  as  are  only  in  the  name  of 
the  king.  The  former  are  ufually  brought  upon  penal 
flatutes,  which  inflict  a  penalty  upon  conviction  of  the 
offender,  one  part  to  the  ufe  of  the  king,  and  another 
to  the  ufe  of  the  informer.  By  the  ltatute  3 1  Eliz. 
c.  5.  no  profecution  upon  any  penal  ltatute,  the  fuit 
and  benefit  whereof  are  limited  in  part  to  the  king 
and  in  part  to  the  profecutor,  can  be  brought  by  any 
common  informer  after  one  year  is  expired  fmce  the 
commiflion  of  the  offence  ;  ncr  on  behalf  of  the  crown, 
after  the  lapfe  of  two  years  longer  ;  nor,  where  the  for- 
feiture is  originally  given  only  to  the  king,  can  fuch 
profecution  be  had  after  the  expiration  of  two  years 
from  the  commiflion  of  the  offence. 

The  informations  that  are  exhibited  in  the  name  of 
the  king  alone,  are    alfo  of  two  kinds :     firft,    thofe 
which  are  truly  and  properly  his  own  fuits,  and  filed 
ex  officio  by  his  own  immediate   officer,  the  attorney- 
general  ;  fecondly,  thofe   in  which,  though  the  king 
is   the  nominal  profecutor,  yet   it  is  at  the  relation  of 
fome  private  perfon  or  common  informer ;  and  they  are 
filed  by  the  king's  coroner  and  attorney  in  the  court 
of  king's  bench,  ufually  called  the  mafler  of  the  crown- 
office,  who  is  for  this  purpofe  the  ftanding  officer  of  the 
public.     The  objects  of  the  king's  own  profecutions, 
filed  ex   officio  by  his   own  attorney  general,  are  pro- 
perly fuch  enormous  mifdemeanors,  as  peculiarly  tend 
to  difturb  or  endanger  his  government,  or  to  moleft  or 
affront  him  in  the  regular  difcharge  of  his  royal  func- 
tions.    For  offences  io  high  and  dangerous,  in  the  pu-  giacla 
nifhing  or  preventing  of  which  a  moment's  delay  would  Comment, 
be  fatal,  the  law  has  given  to  the  crown  the  power  of 
an  immediate  profecution,  without  waiting  for  any  pre- 
vious application  to  any  other  tribunal ;  which  power, 
thus  neceffary,  not  only  to  the  eafe  and  fafety,  but  even 
to  the  very  exiftence,  of  the  executive  magiftrate,  was 
originally  referved  in  the  great  plan  of  the  Englifh  con- 
ftitution,  wherein  provilion  is  wifely  made  for  the  due 
prefervation  of  all  its  parts.     The  objects  of  the  other 
fpecies  of  informations,  filed  by  the  mailer  of  the  crown- 
office  upon  the  complaint  or  relation  of  a  private  fub- 
ject, are  any  grofs  and  notorious  mifdemeanors,  riots, 
batteries,    libels,  and  other  immoralities    of  an  atro- 
cious kind,  not  peculiarly  tending  to  difturb  the  go- 
vernment (for  thofe  are  left  to  the  care  of  the  attorney- 
general),  but  which,  on  account  of  their  magnitude 
or  pernicious  example,  deferve  the  molt  public  animad- 
verfion.     And  when   an  information    is   filed,  either 
thus,  or  by  the  attorneyr-general  ex   officio,  it  mull  be 
tried  by  a    petit  jury  of  the    county    where  the    of- 
fence arifes :  after  which,  if  the  defendant  be  found 
guilty,  he  mull  refort    to  the    court  for    his  punifh- 
ment.     See  a  hiftory  and  vindication  of  this  mode  of 
profecution  in  the  work  cited  on  the  margin,  vol.  iv. 
p.  309. — 312. 

INFORMER,  (informatcr),  in  law,  a  perfon   that 

informs 


fignifies 


open, 
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I: '       on  informs    again  fr„  or  profecutes  in    any  of  the  king's  INGENUOUS,    in  a  general  fenfe, 

courts,  thcie  that  offend  againft  any  law  or  penal  fta-  fair,  and  candid, 

tute.     See  Information.  Ingenuous,    (ingenuus),  in    Roman    antiquity,    an 

Informers  were  very  common  both  in  Greece  and  appellation  given  to  perfons  born  of  free  parents,  who 

Rome.     Every  corner  of  the  ftreets  was  peftered  with  had  never  been  flaves  :  for  the  children  of  the  liberti, 

f warms  of  turbulent  rafcals,  who  made  it  their  conftant  or  perfons  who  had  obtained  their  liberty,  were  call- 

bufinefs  to  pick  up  ftories  and  catch  at  every  occafion  to  ed   libertini,  not   ingenui ;    this    appellation    of 


Jnjrelfhcim 
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Ingenuoui 

I!     ,. 

Ingratitude 


accufe  perfons  of  credit  and  reputation  :  Thefe  by  the 
Greeks  were  called  2i/u.c<f  *vr«< ;  for  a  more  particular 
account  of  whom^  fee  the  article  Sycophant. 

Amongil  the  Romans,  informers  were  of  two  forts, 
mandatores  and  delatores.  Thefe  played  into  each  other's 
hands  ;  the  former  marking  down  fuch  perfons  as  they 


referved  for  their  children,  or  the  third  genera- 


being 
tion. 

INGESTA,  is  ufed  by  fome  authors  to  exprefs  all 
forts  of  aliment  taken  into  the  body. 

INGLIS  (Sir  James),  a  Scottifh  poet  who  flourifh- 
ed  towards  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.     Accord- 


pretended  to  have  found  guilty  of  any  mifdemeanor,  ing  to  Mackenzie,  he  was  defcended  from  an  ancient 
and  the  other  profecuting  them.  What  tended  to  in-  family  in  Fifelhirey  where  he  was  born  in  the  reign  of 
creafe  the  number  of  thefe  peftilent  fellows  was,  that    James  IV.     He  was  educated  at  St  Andrew's,  went  to 


the  informers  were  entitled  to  a  fourth  part  of  the 
eife&s  of  the  perfons  convicted.  Wicked  princes  re- 
warded and  countenanced  this  mifchievous  tribe  ;  but 
Titus  fet  on  foot  a  moft  diligent  fearch  after  them, 
and  punifhed  fuch  as  he  found  with  death  or  banifh- 
ment.  Trajan  alfo  is  praifed  by  Pliny  for  a  fimilar 
conduct. 

INFRACTION,  (formed  from  in,  and  the  fupine 
of  frango,  "  I  break,")  a  rupture  or  violation  of  a 
treaty,  law,  ordinance,  or  the  like. 

INFRALAPSARII,  the  name  of  a  fed  of  prede- 
ftinarians,  who  maintain,  that  God  has  created  a  cer- 
tain number  of  men  only  to  be  damned,  without  allow- 
ing them   the  means   neceflary  to  fave  themfelves,  if 


Paris,  and  returned  in  the  minority  of  James  V.  into 
whole  favour  he  ingratiated  himfelf  by  his  poetry,  ha- 
ving written  fundry  tragedies  and  comedies,  and  other 
poems,  that  were  much  applauded  by  good  judges. 
He  joined  the  French  faction  againft  the  Englifh  ;  and- 
in  fome  fkirmifhes  preceding  the  fatal  battle  ofPinkie, 
fo  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  that  he  was  knighted  on  the 
field.  After  the  lofs  of  that  day,  he  retired  into  Fife, 
and  amufed  himfelf  with  his  favourite  ftudies  ;  and  in 
1548  publifhed  at  St  Andrew's  his  noted  Complaint 
of  Scotland.  This  is  a  well-written  work  for  the 
time:  and  fhows  abundance  of  learning.  He  appears 
from  it  to  have  read  much  both  in  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  to  have  been  well-fkilled  in  mathematics  and 


they  would;  and  they  are  thus  called,  becaufe  they  philofophy,  and  to  have  been  a  great  lover  of  his  coun- 
try. Unpubliftied  and  in  MS.  (fays  Mackenzie)  are 
Poems,  confifting  of  Songs,  Ballads,  Plays,  and  Farces. 
He  died  at  Culrols  in  1554. 

INGLUVIES,  the  crop  or  craw  of  granivorous 
birds,  ferving  for  the  immediate  reception  of  the  food, 
where  it  is  macerated  for  fome  time  before  it  is  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  true  ftomach. 

INGOLSTADT,  a  handfome  town  of  Germany, 
and  the  ftrongeft  in  Bavaria,  with  a' famous  univerfity, 
and  a  handfome   church.     The  houfes   are  built  with 


hold  that  God's  decrees  were  formed  infra  hpfum,  af- 
ter his  knowledge  of  the  fall,  and  in  confequence 
thereof;  in  contradiftinction  to  the  Supralapsarians. 

INFRA-scapularjs,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy, 
Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

Infra  Spinal  us,  in  anatomy.     See  Anatomy,  ibid. 

INFULA,  in  antiquity,  was  a  mitre  worn  by  the 
Romans  and  Grecian  priefts,  upon  the  head,  from 
which  on  each  fide  hung  a  ribband.  The  covering 
the  head  with  a   mitre  was  rather  a  Roman   than  a 


Grecian  cuftom,  introduced  into  Italy  by  iEneas,  who    (tone,  and  the  ftreets  large.     It  is  feated  on  the  Danube, 


covered  his  head  and  face  at  the  performance  of  facri 
rices,  left  any  ill-boding  omen  ftiould  difturb  the  rites 
The  infulS  were  commonly  made  of  wool,  and  were 
not  only  worn  by  the  priefts,  but  were  put  upon  the 
horns   of  the  victims,  upon  the  altar  and  the  temple. 
The  infills  were  alfo  called  -vitta. 

INFUNDIBULIFORM,  in  botany,  an  appella- 
tion given  to  fuch  monopetalous  or  one-leaved  flowers 
as  lefemble  a  funnel  in  fhape,  or  which  have  a  narrow 
tube  at  one  end,  and  gradually  widen  towards  the  limb 
or  mouth. 


in  E.  Long.  11.  10.  N.  Lat.  48.  42/ 

INGOT,  a  mafs  of  gold  or  filver  melted  down,  and 
caft  in  a  mould,  but  not  coined  or  wrought. 

INGRAFTING,  in  gardening.  See  Graft- 
ing. 

INGRATITUDE,  the  oppofite  of  gratitude.  See 
Gratitude. 

Ingratitude  is  a  crime  fo  fhameful,  that  there  ne- 
ver was  a  man  found  who  would  own  himfelf  guil- 
ty of  it ;    and,   though    too   frequently    practifed,  it 

fo   abhorred  bv  the  general 


is   Jo   abhorred  by  the  general  voice,  that  to  an  un- 
INFUSION,  in  pharmacy,  an  operation  whereby    grateful  perfon  is  imputed  the  guilt  or  the  capability 
of  plants,  roots,  and  the  like,  are  drawn    of  all  other  crimes. 

The  ungrateful  are  neither  fit  to  ferve  their  Maker, 
their  country,  nor  their  friends. 

Ingratitude  perverts  all  the  meafures  of  religion  and 
fociety,  by  making  it  dangerous  to  be  charitable  and 
good-natured.  (See  Gratitude).  Flowever,  it  is 
better  to  expofe  ourfelves  to  ingratitude  than  to  be 


the   virtues 

out,  by  letling  them  fteep  in  fome  convenient  fluid 
menftruum,  without  boiling  them  therein  ;  fince  boiling 
is  found  to  diftlpate  the  finer.parts  of  many  bitter  and 
aromatic  fubftances,  without  carefully  extracting  their 
medicinal  principles. 


INGELSHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  pala- 
tinate of  the  Rhine,  remarkable  for  having  been  the  wanting  in  charity  and  benevolence 

refidence  of  the  emperors  ;  feated  on  the  river  Salva,  _  .,.,,,  ,     , , 

™  n«  »«,:„„„„      r     *       v.  a         •    -      r  Great  minds,  like  heav  n,  are  pleas  d  with  doing  goeu  : 

on  an  eminence,  from  whence  there  is  a  charm.ng  pro-         Th      h  the  u       tcful  £hJs  of  <heir  favourbg  g 

ipedt,     E.  Long.  8.  5.  N.  Lat.  49.  58,  Are  barren  in  return. 
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Ingratitude  t.  In  a  little  Work  intitled  Friendly  Cautions  to 
"''  Officers,  the  following  atrocious  inftance  of  ingratitude 
is  related.  An  opulent  city  in  the  weft  of  England, 
little  ufed  to  have  troops  with  them,  had  a  regiment 
fent  to  be  quartered  there :  the  principal  inhabitants 
and  wealthieft  merchants,  glad  to  fhow  their  hofpita- 
lity  and  attachment  to  their  fovereign,  took  the  firft 
opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with  the  officers,  in- 
viting them  to  their  houfes,  and  mowing  them  every 
civility  in  their  power.  This  was  truly  a  defirable 
fituation.  A  merchant,  extremely  eafy  in  his  circum- 
ftances,  took  fo  prodigious  a  liking  to  one  officer  in 
particular,  that  he  gave  him  an  apartment  in  his  own 
houfe,  and  made  him  in  a  manner  abfolute  mafter  of 
it,  the  officer's  friends  being  always  welcome  to  his 
table.  The  merchant  was  a  widower,  and  had  only 
two  favourite  daughters  ;  the  officer  in  fo  comfortable 
a  ftation  caft  his  wanton  eyes  upon  them ;  and  too  fa- 
tally fucceeding,  ruined  them  both.  Dreadful  return 
to  the  merchant's  mifplaced  friendfhip !  The  confe- 
quence  of  this  ungenerous  action  was,  that  all  of- 
ficers ever  after  were  ihunned  as  a  public  nuifance,  as 
a  pert  to  fociety  :  nor  have  the  inhabitants  perhaps  yet 
conquered  their  averfion  to  a  red-coat. 

2.  We  read  in  Rapin's  Hiftory,  that  during  Mon- 
rriduth's  rebellion,  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  a  certain 
perfon  knowing  the  humane  difpolition  of  one  Mrs 
Gaunt,  whofe  life  was  one  continued  exercife  of  bene- 
ficence, fled  to  her  houfe,  where  he  was  concealed  and 
maintained  for  fome  time.  Hearing,  however,  of  the 
proclamation,  which  promifed  an  indemnity  and  re- 
Ward  to  thofe  who  difcovered  fuch  as  harboured 
the  rebels,  he  betrayed  his  benefactrefs  ;  and  fuch 
was  the  fpirit  of  juftice  and  equity  which  prevailed 
among  the  miniftcrs,  that  he  was  pardoned  and  re- 
tompenfed  for  his  treachery,  while  fhe  was  burnt  alive 
for  her  charity ! 

3.  The  following  inftance  is  alfo  to  be  found  in  the 
fame  Hiftory. — Humphry  Bannifter  and  his  father 
were  both  fervants  to  and  raifed  by  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  who  being  driven  to  abfcond,  by  an  unfortu- 
nate accident  befalling  the  army  he  had  raifed  againft 
the  ufurper  Richard  III.  he  without  footman  or 
page  retired  to  Bannifter's  houfe  near  Shrewfbury,  as 
to  a  place  where  he  had  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to 
expect  fecurity.  Bannifter,  however,  upon  the  king's 
proclamation  promifmg  ioool.  reward  to  him  that 
fhould  apprehend  the  duke,  betrayed  his  mafter  to  John 
Merton  high  fheriff  of  ouropfhire,  who  fent  him  un- 
der a  ftrong  guard  to  Salifbary,  where  the  king  then 
was,  and  there  in  the  market-place  the  duke  was  be. 
headed.  But  Divine  vengeance  purfued  the  traitor 
Bannifter  ;  for  demanding  the  ioool.  that  was  the 
price  of  his  mailer's  blood,  King  Richard  refufed 
to  pay  it  him,  faying,  "  He  that  would  be  falfe  to 
fo  good  a  mafter,  ought  not  to  be  encouraged." 
He  was  afterwards  hanged  for  manslaughter,  his  eldeft 
fon  run  mad  and  died  in  a  hog-fty,  his  fecond  became 
deformed  and  lame,  and  his  third  ion  was  drowned  in  a 
fmall  puddle  of  water.  His  eldeft  daughter  was  got  with 
child  by  one  of  his  carters,  and  his  fecond  was  feized 
with  a  leprofy  "whereof  fhe  died. — H'tjl.  of  Eng.  8vo. 
vol.  1.  p.  304. 

The  following  barbarous  inftances  are  from  ancient 
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Seneca  ih 
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Hiftory. 

Vol 


IX, 


4.  When  Xerxes  king  of  Perfia  was  at  Celenc,  a  fcgratitacle 
city  of  Phrygia,  Pythius,  a  Lydian,  who  had  his  re- 
fidence  in  that  city,  and  next  to  Xerxes  was  the  moft 
opulent  prince  of  thofe  times,  entertained  him  and  his  Fid  tlen.d 
whole  army  with  an  incredible  magnificence,  and  made  \  7-  c.  38. 
him  an  offer  of  all  his  wealth  towards  defraying  the 
expences  of  his  expedition.  Xerxes,  furprifed  and 
charmed  at  fo  generous  an  offer,  had  the  curiofity  to 
inquire   to  what  a  fum  his  riches  amounted.     Pythius 

made  anfwer,  that  having  the  defign  of  offering  them 
to  his  fervice,  he  had  taken  an  exact  account  of  them, 
and  that  the  filver  he  had  by  him  amounted  to  2000 
talents  (about  255,000b  Sterling),  and  the  gold  to 
4,000,000  of  darics  (about  1,700,000b  Sterling), 
wanting  7000.  All  this  money  he  offered  him, 
telling  him,  that  his  revenue  was  fufficient  for  the 
fupport  of  his  houfehold.  Xerxes  made  him  very 
hearty  acknowledgments,  and  entered  into  a  particular 
friendihijj  with  him,  but  declined  accepting  his  prefent. 
The  fame  prince  who  had  made  fuch  obliging  offers 
to  Xerxes,  having  defired  a  favour  of  him  fome  time 
after,  that  out  of  his  five  fons  who  ferved  in  his  army, 
he  would  be  pleafed  to  leave  him  the  eldeft,  in  order 
to  be  a  comfort  to  him  in  his  old  age  :  the  king  was 
fo  enraged  at  the  propofal,  though  fo  reafonable  in  it- 
felf,  that  he  caufed  the  eldeft  fon  to  be  killed  before 
the  eyes  of  his  father,  giving  the  latter  to  underftand, 
that  it  was  a  favour  he  fpared  him  and  the  reft  of  his 
children-  Yet  this  is  the  fame  Xerxes  who  is  fo  much 
admired  for  his  humane  reflection  at  the  head  of  his 
numerous  army,  "That  of  fo  many  thoufand  men,  in 
100  years  time  there  would  not  be  one  remaining;  on 
which  account  he  could  not  forbear  weeping  at  the 
uncertainty  and  inftability  of  human  things."  He 
might  have  found  another  fubject  of  reflection,  which 
would  have  more  juftly  merited  his  tears  and  affliction, 
had  he  turned  his  thoughts  upon  himfelf,  and  confi- 
dered  the  reproaches  he  deferved  for  being  the  inftru- 
ment  of  haftening  the  fatal  term  to  millions  of  people, 
whom  his  cruel  ambition  was  going  to  facrifice  in  ait 
unjuft  and  unneceffary  war. 

5.  Bafilius  Macedo  the  emperor,  exercifing  himfelf  in  ZoHef-.  At* 
hunting,  a  fport  he  took  great  delight  in,  a  great  fta£  nal  Um'  * 
running  furioufly  againft  him,  faftened  one  of  the 
branches  of  his  horns  in  the  emperor's  girdle,  and 
pulling  him  from  his  horfe,  dragged  him  a  good  dif- 
tance,  to  the  imminent  danger  of  his  life  ;  which  a 
gentleman  of  his  retinue  perceiving,  drew  his  fword 
and  cut  the  emperor's  girdle  afunder,  which  difen- 
gaged  him  from  the  beaft,  with  little  or  no  hurt  to  his 
peribn.  But  obferve  what  reward  he  had  for  his  painc : 
"  He  was  fentenced  to  lofe  his  head  for  putting  his; 
fword  fo  near  the  body  of  the  emperor  ;"  and  fuiferei 
death  accordingly. 

INGRESS,  in  aftronomy,  fignines  the  fun's  enter- 
ing the  firft  fcruple  of  one  of  the  four  cardinal  figns, 
efpecially  Aries. 

INGRIA,  a  province  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  lying 
on  the  gulf  of  Finland,  being  about  130  miles  in 
length,  and  50  in  breadth.  It  abounds  in  game  and 
fifh  ;  and  here  are  a  great  number  of  elks,  which  come 
in  troops  from  Finland  in  the  fpring  and  autumn.  It 
was  conquered  by  the  Czar  Peter  die  Great,  and  Pe- 
terfburg  is  the  capital  town.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
river  Nieva,  and  the  gulf  of  Finland,  on  the  north ; 
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by  Great  Novogorod,  on  the  eaft  and  fouth ;  and  by 
Livonia,  on  the  weft. 

INGRQSSER,  or  Engrosser,  in  common  law, 
is  one  who  buys  up  corn  growing,  or  any  proviiions  by 
wholefale,  before  the  market,  to  fell  again.  See  Fore- 
stalling. 

It  alio  nullifies  a  clerk  who  writes  records  or  inftru- 
ments  of  law  on  flans  of  parchment.  See  Engros- 
sing. 

INGUEN,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  what  is  other- 


journeys  into  the  Holy  Land,  fo  common  in  thofe 
times.  Ingulph  was  now  fo  much  difgufted  with  the 
world,  that  he  refolved  to  forfake  it,  and  became  a 
monk  in  the  abbey  of  Fontenelle  in  Normandy  ;  in 
which,  after  fome  years,  he  was  advanced  to  the  office 
of  prior.  When  his  old  matter  was  preparing  for  his 
expedition  into  England,  A.  D.  1066,  he  was  fent  by 
his  abbot,  with  100  merks  in  money,  and  12. young 
men,  nobly  mounted  and  completely  armed,  as  a  pre- 
fent  from  their  abbey.     Ingulph  having  found  a  fa- 


Inhaler 


Inhibition. 


wife  called  groin.  vourable  opportunity,  prefented  his  men  and  money 

INGULPHUS,   abbot  of  Croyland,  and  author  of  to  his  prince,  who  received  him  very  gracioufly  ;  fome 

the  hiftory  of  that  abbey,  was  born  in  London  about  part  of  the  former  affection  for  him  reviving  in  his 

A.  D.  1030.     He  received  the  firft  part  of  his  edu-  bofom.     In  confequence  of  this  he  raifed  him  to  the 

cation  at  Weftminfter ;  and  when  he  vifited  his  father,  government  of  the  rich  abbey  of  Croyland  in  Lincoln- 

who  belonged  to  the  court  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  ihire,  A.  D.  1076,  in  which  he  fpent  the  laft  34  years 

he  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  engage  the  attention  of  queen  of  his  life,  governing  that  fxiety  with  great  prudence, 

Edgitha.     That  amiable  and  learned  princefs  took  a  and  protecting  their  poffeffions  from  the  rapacity  of 


pleafure  in  examining  our  young  fcholar  ononis  pro- 
grefs  in  grammar,  and  in  difputing  with  him  in  logic  ; 
nor  did  ihe  ever  difmifs  him  without  fome  prefent  as  a 
mark  of  her  approbation.  From  Weftminfter  he  went 
to  Oxford,  where  he  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  rhetoric, 
and  of  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy,  in  which  he  made 


the  neighbouring  barons  by  the  favour  of  his  royal 
mafter.  The  lovers  of  Englifh  hiftory  and  antiquities 
are  much  indebted  to  this  learned  abbot,  for  his  ex- 
cellent hiftory  of  the  abbey  of  Croyland,  from  its 
foundation,  A.  D.  664,  to  A.  D.  1091,  into  which 
he  hath  introduced  much  of  the  general  hiftory  of  the 


Teater  proficiency  than  many  of  his  contemporaries,  kingdom,  with  a  variety  of  curious  anecdotes  that  are 

When  he  was  about  21  years  of  age,  he  was  intro-  no  where  elfe  to  be  found.     Ingulph  died  of  the  gout, 

duced  to  William  duke  of  Normandy  (who  vifited  the  at  his  abbey,  A.    D.    1109,   in   the  79th  year  of  his 

court  of  England,  A.  D.    1051),  and  made  himfelf  age. 

io  agreeable  to  that  prince,  that  he  appointed  him  his         INHALER,  in  medicine,  a  machine  for  breathing 

fecretary,  and  carried  him  with  him  into  his  own  do-  in  warm  fteams  into  the  lungs,  recommended  by  Mr 

minions.     In  a  little  time   he  became  the  prime  fa-  Mudge  in  the  cure  of  the  catarrhous    cough.     The 

vourite  of  his  prince,  and  the  difpenfer  of  all  prefer-  body  of  the  inftrument  holds  about  a  pint ;  and  the 


ments,  humbling  fome,    and  exalting   others,  at   his  handle,  which  is  fixed  to  the  fide  of  it,  is  hollow.     In 

pleafure  ;  in  which  difficult  ftation,  he  confeffcth,  he  the  lower  part  of  the  veffel,  where  it  is  foldered  to  the 

did  not  behave  with  a  proper  degree  of  modefty  and  handle,  is  a  hole,  by  means  of  which,  and  three  others 

prudence.     This  excited  the  envy  and  hatred  of  many  on  the  upper  part  of  the  handle,  the  water,  when  it  is 

of  the  courtiers;  to  avoid  the  effects  of  which,  he  ob-  poured  into  the  inhaler,  will  rife  to  the  fame  level  in 

tained  leave  from  the  duke  to  go  in  pilgrimage  to  the  both.     To  the    middle    of  the    cover  a  flexible  tube 

Holy  Land,  which  was  then  become  falhionable.  With  about  five  or  fix  inches  long  is  fixed,  with  a  mouth-piece 

a  company  of  30  horfemen,  he  joined   Sigfrid  duke  of  wood  or  ivory.     Underneath  the  cover  there  is  a 

of  Mentz,  who,  with  many  German  nobles,  bifhops,  valve  fixed,  which  opens  and  fhuts  the  communication 

clergy,  and    others,  was  preparing  for  a  pilgrimage  between  the  upper  and  internal  part  of  the   inhaler 


to  Jerufalem.  When  they  were  all  united,  they  form- 
ed a  company  of  no  fewer  than  7000  pilgrims.  In 
their  way  they  fpent  fome  time  at  Conftantinople,  per- 
forming their  devotions  in  the  feveral  churches.  In 
their  paffage  through  Lycia,  they  were  attacked  by 
a  tribe  of  Arabs,  who  killed  and  wounded  many  of 
them,  and  plundered  them  of  a  prodigious  mafs  of 
money.  Thofe  who  efcaped  from  this  difafter,  at 
length  reached  Jerufalem,  vifited  all  the  holy  places, 
and  bedewed  the  ruins  of  many  churches  with  their 
tears,  giving    money  for  their  reparation.     They  in- 


and  the  external  air.  When  the  mouth  is  applied  to 
the  end  of  the  tube  in  the  act  of  infpiration,  the  air 
ruihes  into  the  handle,  and  up  through  the  body  of 
warm  water,  and  the  lungs  become,  confequently, 
filled  with  hot  vapours.  In  expiration,  the  mouth 
being  ftill  fixed  to  the  tube,  the  breath,  together 
with  the  fteam  on  the  furftrce  of  the  water  in  the 
inhaler,  is  forced  up  through  the  valve  in  the  co- 
ver. In  this  manner,  therefore,  the  whole  act  of 
refpiration  is  performed  through  the  inhaler,  with- 
out the  neceffity,  in  the    act  of  expiration,  of  either 


tended  to  have  bathed  in  Jordan  ;  but  being  prevented    breathing  through  the  nofe,  or  removing  the  pipe  from 
by  the  roving  Arabs,  they  embarked  on  board  a  Ge-    the  month. 


noefe  fleet  at  Joppa,  and  landed  at  Brunduiium,  from 
whence  they  travelled  through  Apulia  to  Rome.  Ha- 
ving gone  through  a  long  courfe  of  devotions  in  this 
city,  at  the  feveral  places  diftijiguifhed  for  their  fanc- 
tity,  they  feparated,  and  every  one  made  the  belt  of 
his  way  into  his  own  country.  When  Ingulph  and 
his  company  reached  Normandy,  they  were  reduced 
to  20  half-ftai  ved  wretches,  without  money,  cloaths,  or 
horfes :   A   faithful   picture   of  the  foolifh   difaftrous 


a  perpetual   right    or    intereft 
in  a  perfon  and  his  heirs.     See  De- 


to  inhibit  or  forbid  a  judge 


INHERITANCE, 
in  lands,  inverted 
scent. 

INHIBITION,  a  writ 
from  farther  proceeding   in  a  caufe  depending  before 
him. 

Sometimes  prohibition  and  inhibition  are  put  toge- 
ther, as  of  the  fame  import  j  but  inhibition  is  moft 
commonly  a  writ  iffuing  out  of  a  higher  court-chriftian 

to 
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Imhuma-    to  a  lower ;  and  prohibition  out  of  a  higher  court  to 

tion,       an  inferior  court. 
tnjeiftmn.       Inhibition,  in  Scots  law,  a  diligence  obtained  at 
the  fuit  of  a  creditor  againft  his  debtor,  prohibiting 
him  from  felling  or  contracting  debts  upon  his  eftate  to 
the  creditor's  prejudice. 

INHUMATION,    in  chemiftry,  a  method   of  di- 
gesting fubftances,  by  burying  the  veffel  in  which  they 
•  are  contained  in  horfe-dung  or  earth. 

INJECTION,  the  forcibly  throwing  certain  liquid 
medicines  into  the  body  by  means  of  a  fyringe,  tube, 
clyfter-pipe,  or  the  like. 

Injection,  in  furgery,  the  throwing  in  fome  liquor 
or  medicine  into  a  vein  opened  by  incilion.  This 
practice,  and  that  of  transfufion,  or  the  conveying  the 
arterial  blood  of  one  man,  or  other  animal,  into  ano- 
ther, were  once  greatly  practifed,  but  are  now  laid 
afide. 

Anatomical  Injection,  the  filling  the  veiTels  of  a  hu- 
man, or  other  animal  body,  with  fome  coloured  fub- 
ftance,  in  order  to  make  their  figures  and  ramifica- 
tions vifible. 

I.  The  beft  account  of  the  method  of  injecting  the 
fanguiferous  veflels   of  animals,  is  that  by  the  late  Dr 
Monro,  publifhed  in  the  medical  Effays,  vol.  i.  p.  79. 

"  The  inftrument  with  which  the  liquor  is  commonly 
thrown  into  the  veflels  is  a  tight  eafy  going  fyring  of 
brafs,  to  which  feveral  {hort  pipes  are  fitted,  and  can 
be  fixed  by  fcrews,  the  other  extremities  of  thefe  pipes 
being  of  different  diameters  without  any  fcrew,  that 
they  may  Hide  into  other  pipes,  which  are  fo  exactly 
adapted  to  them  at  one  end,  that  when  they  are  preffed 
a  little  together,  nothing  can  pafs  between  them  :  and 
becaufe  their  cohefion  is  not  fo  great  as  to  refift  the 
pufhing  force  of  the  injection,  which  would  drive  off 
this  fecond  pipe,  and  fpoil  the  whole  operation  ;  there- 
fore the  extremity  of  this  fecond  fort  of  pipes,  which 
receives  the  firft  kind,  is  formed  on  the  outfide  into  a 
fquare,  bounded  behind  and  before  by  a  riling  circle, 
which  hinders  the  key  that  clofely  grafps  the  fquare 
part  from  Aiding  backwards  or  forwards  ;  or  a  bar  of 
brafs  mull:  (land  out  from  each  fide  of  it  to  be  held  with 
the  fingers.  The  other  extremity  of  each  of  thefe  fe- 
cond fort  of  pipes  is  of  different  diameter  ;  and  near  it 
a  circular  notch,  capable  of  allowing  a  thread  to  be 
funk  into  it,  is  formed ;  by  this,  the  thread  tying  the 
veflel  at  which  the  injection  is  to  be  made,  will  not  be 
allowed  to  flide  off. 

"  Befides  this  form  .defcribed,  common  to  all  this 
fecond  fort  of  pipes,  we  ought  to  have  fome  of  the 
larger  ones,  with  an  additional  mechanifm,  for  particu- 
lar purpofes  ;  as,  for  inftance,  when  the  larger  veflels 
are  injected,  the  pipe  faftened  into  the  veffel  ought  ei- 
ther to  have  a  valve  or  a  ftop-cock,  that  may  be  turn- 
ed at  pleafure,  to  hinder  any  thing  to  get  out  from 
the  veffel  by  the  pipe  ;  otherwife,  as  the  injection,  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  takes  time  to  coagulate,  the  people  em- 
ployed in  making  the  injection  muft  cither  continue 
all  that  while  in  the  fame  pofture  ;  or,  if  the  fyringe 
is  too  foon  taken  off,  the  injected  liquor  runs  out,  and 
the  larger  veflels  are  emptied.  When  the  fyringe  is 
hot  large  enough  to  held  at  once  all  the  liquor  necef- 
fary  to  fill  the  veflels*  there  is  a  necetilty  of  filling  it 
again.     If,  in  order  to  do  this,  the  fyringe  was  to  be  ta- 


ken off  from  the  pipe  fixed  in  the  veflel,  fome  of  the  hjeHitm. 

injection  would  be  loft,  and  what  was   expofed  to  the         u ' 

air  would  cool  and  harden  ;  therefore  fome  of  the  pipes 
ought  to  have  a  reflected  curve  tube  coming  out  of 
their  fide,  with  a  valve  fo  difpofed,  that  no  liquor 
can  come  from  the  ftraight  pipe  into  the  crooked  one, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  allowed  to  pafs  from  the 
crooked  to  the  ftraight  one  :  the  injector  then,  taking 
care  to  keep  the  extremity  of  the  reflected  pipe  im- 
merfed  in  the  liquor  to  be  injected,  may,  as  foon  as  he 
has  puftied  out  the  firft  fyringeful,  fill  it  again  by 
only  drawing  back  the  fucker;  and,  repeating  this 
quickly,  will  be  able  to  throw  feveral  fyringefuls  into 
the  veflels. 

"  All  thefe  different  forts  of  pipes  are  common'  y 
made  of  brafs. 

"  The  liquors  thrown  into  the  veflels,  with  a  defign 
to  fill  the  fmall  capillary  tubes,  are  either  fuch  as 
will  incorporate  with  water,  or  fuch  as  are  oily  ; 
both  kinds  have  their  advantages  and  inconveniences  ; 
which  I  fhall  mention  in  treating  of  each,  and  fliall 
conclude  with  that  which  I  have  found  by  experience 
to  fucceed  beft. 

"  All  the  different  kinds  of  glue,  or  ichthyocolla, 
fyths,  common  glue,  &c.  diflblved  and  pretty  much 
diluted,  mix  eafily  with  the  animal-fluids,  which  is  of 
great  advantage,  and  will  pafs  into  very  fmall  veffels 
of  a  well-chofen  and  prepared  fubject,  and  often  an- 
fwer  the  intention  fufficiently,  where  the  defign  is  on- 
ly to  prepare  fome  very  fine  membrane,  on  which  no 
veflels  can  be  expected  to  be  feen  fo  large  as  the  eye 
can  difcover  whether  the  tranfverfe  fections  of  the  vef- 
fels would  be  circular,  or  if  their  fides  are  collapfed. 
But  when  the  larger  veflels  are  alfo  to  be  prepared, 
there  is  a  manifeft  difadvantage  to  the  ufefulnefs  and 
beauty  of  the  preparation  ;  for  if  nothing  but  the  glu- 
tinous liquor  is  injected,  one  cannot  keep  a  fubject  fo 
long  as  the  glue  takes  of  becoming  firm ;   and  there- 
fore, in  differing  the  injected  part,  feveral  veflels  will 
probably  be   cut  and  emptied.     To  prevent  this,  one 
may  indeed  either  foak  the  part  well  in  alcohol,  which 
coagulates  the  glue  ;  but  then  it  becomes  fo  brittle, 
that  the  leaft  handling  makes  it  crack  ;  and  if  the  pre- 
paration is  to  be   kept,  the  larger  veffels  appear  quite 
lhrivelled,  when  the  watery   part  of  the  injection  is 
evaporated  :   or  the  efflux  of  the  injection  may  be  pre- 
vented, by  carefully  tying  every  veffsl  before  we  are 
obliged  to  cut  it ;  ftill,  however,  that  does  not  hinder 
the  veffels  to  contract  when  the  glue  is  drying.     If,  to 
obviate  thefe  difficulties,  the  glutinous  liquor  fhould 
firft  be  injected  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  capillary  veflels 
will  contain,  and  the  common  oily  or  waxy  injection  is 
puftied  in  afterwards  to  keep  the  large  veflels  diftended, 
the  wax  is  very  apt  to   harden  before  it  has  run  far 
enough ;  the  two  forts  of  liquors  never  mifs  to  mix  ir- 
regularly, and  the  whole  appears  interrupted  and  bro- 
ken by  their  foon  feparat'ng  from   each  other  ;  which 
is  ftill  more   remarkable  afterwards,  when  the  watery 
particles  are  evaporated. 

"Spirits  of  wine  coloured  mixes  with  water  and 
oils,  and  fo  fir  is  proper  to  fill  the  fmaller  veffels 
with  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  coagulates  any  of 
our  liquor  it  meets,  which  ibmetimes  blocks  up  the 
veflels  fo  much,  that  no  more  injection  will  pafs  ;  then 
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fnjeftion.  it  fcarce  will  iuipend  fome  of  the  powders  that  prove 
the  molt  durable  colours  ;  and  as  it  entirely  evaporates, 
the  veffels  muft  become  very  fmall ;  and  the  fmall 
quantity  of  powder  left,  having  nothing  to  ferve  for 
connecting  its  particles  together,  generally  is  feen  fo 
interrupted,  that  the  fmall  ramifications  of  velfels  rather 
have  the  appearances  of  random  fcratches  of  a  pencil, 
than  of  regular  continued  canals. 

"  Melted  tallow,  with  a  little  mixture  of  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, may  fometimes  be  made  to  fill  very  fmall  vel- 
fels, and  keep  the  larger  ones  at  a  full  ftretch  ;  but 
where  any  quantity  of  the  animal  liquors  are  ftill  in 
the  veffels,  it  is  liable  to  (top  too  foon,  and  never  can 
be  introduced  into  numbers  of  velfels  which  other  li- 
quors enter  ;  and  it  is  fo  brittle,  that  very  little  hand- 
ling makes  it  crack,  and  thereby  renders  the  prepara- 
tion very  ugly  (a). 

"  The  method  I  have  always  fucceeded  beft  with, 
in  making  what  may  be  called  fubtile  orfne  injeflions, 
is,  firlt  to  throw  in  coloured  oil  of  turpentine,  in  fuch  a 
quantity  as  might  fill  the  very  fmall  veffels  ;  and,  imme- 
diately after,  to  pufh  the  common  coarfe  injection  into 
the  larger  ones.  The  oil  is  fubtile  enough  to  enter 
rather  fmaller  capillary  tubes  than  any  colouring  can  ; 
its  refmous  parts,  which  remain  after  the  fpirituous 
^re  evaporated,  give  a  fufficient  adhelion  to  the  par- 
ticles of  the  fubftance  with  which  it  is  coloured,  to 
keep  them  from  feparating,  and  it  intimately  incor- 
porates with  the  coarfer  injection ;  by  which,  if  the 
injection  is  rightly  managed,  it  is  impoffible  for  the 
iharpeft  eye  to  difcover  that  two  forts  have  been  made 
ufe  of  (  b  ). 

"  All  the  liquors  with  which  the  veffels  of  animals 
are  artificially  filled,  having  very  faint,  and  near -the 
fame  colours,  would  not  all  appear  in  the  very  fmall 
veffels  becaufe  of  their  becoming  entirely  diaphanous, 
without  a  mixture  of  fome  fubftance  to  impart  its  co- 
lour to  them  ;  and  where  feveral  forts  of  even  the  lar- 
geft  veffels  of  any  part  were  filled,  one  fort  could  not 
be  diflinguifhed  from  another,  unlefs  the  colour  of 
each  was  different ;  which  has  likewife  a  good  effect  in 
making  preparations  more  beautiful.  Wherefore  ana- 
tomifts  have  made  ufe  of  a  variety  ©f  fuch  fubftanccs, 
according  to  their  different  fancies  or  intentions  ;  fuch 
faffron,  ink,  burnt  ivory,  &c.  which  can 
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as  gamboge, 

be  eafily  procured  from  painters.  My  defign  being 
only  to  confider  thofe  that  are  fit  to  be  mixed  with  the 
injecting  liquors  propofed  to  fill  capillary  veffels,  which 
is  fcarce  ever  to  be  done  in  any  other,  excer  t  the  branch- 
es of  the  arteries  and  of  fome  veins,  I  ftiall  confine 
myfelf  to  the  common  colours  employed  to  thefe  laft 
named  two  forts  of  veffels,  which  colours  are  red,  green, 
and  fometimes  blue,  without  mentioning  the  others, 
which  require  very  little  choice. 


"  Anatomifts  have,  I  imagine,  propofed  to  imitate    lrjc&'o». 
the  natural  colours  of  the  arteries  and  veins  In  a  living 
creature,  by  filling  the  arteries  with  a  red  fubftance, 
and  the  veins  with  a  blue  or  green  :  from  which,  how- 
ever, there  are  other  advantages,  fuch  as  the  ftrong 
reflection  which  fuch  bodies  make  of  the  rays  of  light, 
and  the  unaptnefs  molt  fuch  bodies  have  to  tranfmit 
thefe  fame  rays,  without  at  leaft  a  confiderable  reflec- 
tion of  the  rays  peculiar  to  themfelves ;  or,  in  other 
words,  their  unfitnefs  to  become  completely  pellucid; 
without  which,  the  very  fine  veffels,  after   being  in- 
jected, would  ftill  be  imperceptible.     The  animal  or 
vegetable  fubftances  made  ufe  of  for  colouring  injec- 
tions,   fuch  as    cochineal,  laque,  rod.  auchufa,  brazil- 
wood, indigo,  &c.  have  all  one  general  fault  of  being 
liable  to  run  into  little  knots  which  ftop  fome  of  the 
veffels  ;  their  colour  fades  fooner  when  kept  dry  ;  they 
more  eafily  yield  their  tincture  when  the  parts  are  pre- 
ferved  in   a  liquor  ;  and  rats,  mice,  and  infects,  will 
take  them  for  food  :  for  which  reafons,  though  I  have 
frequently  fucceeded  in  injecting  them,  I  rather  prefer 
the  mineral  kind,  fuch  as  minium  or  vermilion  for  red  ; 
of  which  this  laft  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  beft,  becaufe 
it  gives  the  brighteft  colour,  and  is  commonly  to  be 
bought  finely  levigated.     The  green-coloured  powder 
generally  ufed  is  verdigreafe  ;  but  I  rather  choofe  that 
preparation  of  it  called  d'tftilled  verdigreafe  ;  becaufe  its 
colour  is  brighter,  and  it  does  not  fo  often  run  into 
fmall  knots  as  the  common  verdigreafe,  but  diffolves  in 
the  oily  liquors. 

**  The  method  of  preparing  the  injection  compofed 
of  thefe  materials,  is  to  take  for  the  fine  one,  a  pound 
of  clear  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is  gradually  poured  on 
three  ounces  of  vermilion,  or  di  (tilled  verdigreafe  finely 
powdered,  or  rather  well  levigated  by  grinding  on 
marble  ;  ftir  them  well  with  a  fmall  wooden  fpatula  till 
they  are  exactly  mixed,  then  (train  all  thro'  a  fine  linen 
rag.  The  feparation  of  the  groffer  particles  is,  how- 
ever, rather  better  made,  by  pouring  fome  ounces  of 
the  oil  upon  the  powder,  and,  after  ftirring  them  to- 
gether ftrongly,  ftop  rubbing  with  the  fpatula  for  a 
fecond  or  fo,  and  pour  off  into  a  clean  veffel  the  oil 
with  the  vermilion  or  verdigreafe  fufpended  in  it ;  and 
continue  this  fort  of  operation  till  you  obferve  no 
more  of  the  powder  come  off;  and  all  that  remains  is. 
granulated.  The  coarfer  injection  is  thus  prepared  : 
Take  tallow,  i  pound ;  wax,  bleached  white,  5  oun- 
ces ;  fallad  oil,  3  ounces  ;  melt  them  in  a  (killet  put 
over  a  lamp  :  then  add  Venice  turpentine,  2  ounces  ; 
and  as  foon  as  this  is  diffolved,  gradually  fprinkle  in 
of  vermilion  or  verdigreafe  prepared,  3  ounces  ;  then 
pafs  all  through  a  clean,  dry,  warmed  linen-cloth, 
to  feparate  all  the  groffer  particles ;  and,  when  yovt 
defign  to  make  it  run  far  into  the  veffels,  fome  oil 

of 


(a)  Rigierus  (Introdutl.  ig  notu'iam  re  rum  natur,  &c.  4/0,  Hagae,  1743  tltu^'  Balfamum)  gives  Ruyfch's  me- 
thod of  injecting  and  preferving  animals,  which,  he  fays,  Mr  Blumentroft,  president  of  the  Peterfburgh  aca- 
demy, affured  him  was  copied  from  the  receipt  given  in  Ruyfch's  own  handwriting  to  the  Cxar.  According  to. 
this  receipt,  melted  tallcw,  coloured  with  vermilion,  to  which,  in  the  fummer,  a  little  white  wax  was  added, 
was  Ruyfch's  injecting ceracia  m<iter'us. 

(ij)Mr  Ranby's  injecting  matter,  as  published  by  Dr  Hales,  (HamaJI.  Ex.  21.),  rs  white  rofin  and  tallow, 
©f  each  two  ounces,  melted  and  (trained  through  linen  ;  to  which  was  added  three  ounces  of  vermilion,  or  finely 
ground  ividigoj  which  was  well  rubbed  with  eight  ounce  of  turpentine  Tamifiu 
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njedion.  of  turpentine  may  be  added  immediately  before  it  is 

— v '  ufed. 

"  The  next  thing  to  be  confidered,  and  indeed  what 
chiefly  contributes  to  the  fuccefs  of  injections,  is  the 
choice  and  preparation  of  the  fubject  whofe  veflels  are 
to  be  filled. 

"  In  choofing  a  fit  fubject,  take  thefe  few  general 
rules  ;  i.  The  younger  the  creature  to  be  injected  is, 
the  injection  will,  ceteris  paribus,  go  fartheft,  and  vise 
•verfa.  z.  The  more  the  creature's  fluids  have  been  dif- 
folved  and  exhaufted  in  life,  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation 
will  be  greater.  3.  The  lefs  folid  the  part  defigned  to 
be  injected  is,  the  more  veflels  will  be  filled.  4.  The 
more  membranous  and  tranfparent  parts  are,  the  injec- 
tion Ihows  better  ;  whereas,  in  the  folid  very  hard  parts 
of  a  rigid  old  creature,  that  has  died  with  its  veflels 
full  of  thick  ftrong  blood,  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  inject 
great  numbers  of  fmall  veflels. 

"  Therefore,  in  preparing  a  fubject  for  injecting, 
the  principal  things  to  be  aimed  at,  are,  To  diflblve 
the  fluids,  empty  the  veflels  of  them,  relax  the  folids, 
and  rrevent  the  injection's  coagulating  too  foon.  To 
anfwer  all  thefe  intentions,  authors  have  propofed  to 
inject  tepid  or  warm  water  by  the  arteries,  till  it  re- 
turns clear  and  untinged  by  the  veins,  and  the  veflels 
are  thereby  fo  emptied  of  blood,  that  all  the  parts  ap- 
pear white ;  after  which,  they  pufh  out  the  water  by 
forcing  in  air  ;  and,  laftly,  by  prefling  with  their  hands, 
they  fqueeze  the  air  alfo  out.  After  this  preparation, 
one  can  indeed  inject  very  fubtilely  ;  but  generally  there 
are  inconveniences  attend  it.  For  in  all  the  parts  where 
there  is  a  remarkable  tunica  cellulofa,  it  never  mifles  to 
be  full  of  the  water,  which  is  apt  to  fpoil  any  parts  de- 
figned to  be  preferved  either  wet  or  dry  ;  and  fome 
particles  of  the  water  feldom  mifs  to  be  mixed  in  the 
larger  as  well  as  fmaller  veflels  with  the  oily  injection, 
and  make  it  appear  difcontinued  and  broken :  where- 
fore it  is  much  better  to  let  this  injection  of  water  a- 
lone,  if  it  can  be  poflibly  avoided,  and  rather  to  mace- 
rate the  body  or  part  to  be  injected  a  confiderable  time 
in  water,  made  fo  warm  (  c )  as  one  can  hold  his  hand 
eafily  in  it ;  taking  care  to  keep  it  of  an  equal  warmth 
all  the  time,  by  taking  out  fome  of  the  water  as  it  cools, 
and  pouring  in  hot  water  in  its  place ;  by  which  the 
veflels  will  be  fufficiently  foftened  and  relaxed,  the  blood 
will  be  melted  down ,  and  the  injection  can  be  in  no 
danger  of  hardening  too  foon  ;  whereas,  if  the  water 
is  too  hot,  the  veflels  fhrink,  and  the  blood  coagu- 
lates. From  time  to  time  we  fqueeze  out  the  liquids 
as  much  as  poflible  at  the  cut  veflel  by  which  the  in- 
jection is  to  be  thrown  in  (d).  The  time  this  mace- 
ration is  to  be  continued,  is  always  in  proportion  to 
the  age  of  the  fubject,  the  bulk  and  thicknefs  of  what 
we  deiign  to  inject,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  Ave  ob- 
ferve  in  the  veflels,  which  can  only  be  learned  by  ex- 
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perience  ;  at  lead,  however,  care  ought  to  be  taken,  Inje&ioB* 
that  the  whole  fubject,  or  part  macei-ated,  is  per- 
fectly well  warmed  all  through;  and  that  we  conti- 
nue the  preflure  with  our  hands  till  no  more  blood  can 
be  brought  away,  whatever  pofition  we  put  the  fub- 
ject in. 

When  the  fyringe,  injections,  and  fubject,  are  all 
in  readinefs,  one  of  the  fecond  fort  of  pipes  is  chofen, 
as  near  to  the  diameter  of  the  veflel  by  which  the  injec- 
tion is  to  be  thrown  as  poflible  ;  for  if  the  pipe  is  too 
large,  it  is  almoft  needlefs  to  tell  it  cannot  be  introdu- 
ced. If  the  pipe  is  much  fmaller  than  the  veflel,  it  is 
fcarce  poflible  to  tie  them  fo  firmly  together,  but,  by 
the  wrinkling  of  the  coats  of  the  veflel,  fome  fmall 
paflage  will  be  left,  by  which  part  of  the  injection  will 
fpring  back  on  the  injector  in  the  time  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  neareft  veflels  remain  afterwards  undi- 
ftended,  by  the  lofs  of  the  quantity  that  oozes  out. 
Having  chofen  a  fit  pipe,  it  is  introduced  at  the  cut 
orifice  of  the  veflel,  or  at  an  incifion  made  in  the  fide 
of  it ;  and  then  a  waxed  thread  being  brought  round 
the  veflel,  as  near  to  its  coats  as  poflible,  by  the  help 
of  a  needle,  or  a  flexible  eyed  probe,  the  furgeon's  knot 
is  made  with  the  thread,  and  it  is  drawn  as  firmly  as 
the  thread  can  allow ;  taking  care  that  it  fhall  be  funk 
into  the  circular  notch  of  the  pipe  all  round,  other- 
wife  it  will  very  eafily  Aide  off,  and  the  pipe  will  be 
brought  out  probably  in  the  time  of  the  operation,, 
which  ruins  it. 

"  If  there  have  been  large  veflels  cut,  which  com- 
municate with  the  veflels  you  defign  to  inject,  or  if 
there  are  any  others  proceeding  from  the  fame  trunk,, 
which  you  do  not  refolve  to  fill,  let  them  be  all  care- 
fully now  tied  up,  to  fave  the  injected  liquor,  and 
make  the  operation  fucceed  better  in  the  view  you  then 
have. 

"  When  all  this  is  done,  both  forts  of  injections  are 
to  be  warmed  over  a  lamp,  taking  care  to  ftir  them 
conftantly,  left  the  colouring  powder  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom and  burn  (e).  The  oil  of  turpentine  needs  be 
made  no  warmer  than  will  allow  the  finger  to  remain 
in  it,  if  the  fubject  has  been  previoufly  well  warmed 
in  water ;  when  the  maceration  has  not  been  made, 
the  oil  ought  to  be  fcalding  hot,  that  it  may  warm 
all  the  parts  which  are  defigned  to  be  injected.  The 
coarfc  injection  ought  to  be  brought  near  to  boiling. 
In  the  mean  time,  having  wrapt  feveral  folds  of  linen 
round  the  parts  of  the  fyringe  which  the  operator  is 
to  gripe,  and  fecured  the  linen  with  thread,  the  fyringe 
is  to  be  made  very  hot  by  fucking  boiling  water  feve- 
ral times  up  (f),  and  the  pipe  within  the  veflel  is  to 
be  warmed  by  applying  a  fponge  dipped  in  boiling  wa- 
ter to  it  (g). 

"  After  all  is  ready,  the  fyringe  beim*  cleared  of 
the  water,  the  injector  fills  it  with  the  finer  injection-  •? 

and 


(c)  Ruyfch  orders  a  previous  maceration  for  a  day  or  two  in  cold  water ;  which  mull  have  a  better  effect 
in  melting  the  blood  than  warm  water  has. 

(d)  When  Ruyfch  intended  to  inject  the  whole  body,  he  put  one  pipe  upwards,  and  another  downwards,  in 
the  defcending  aorta. 

(e)  Ruyfch  melts  his  tallow  by  the  heat  of  warm  water,  into  which  he  puts  the  veflel  containing  the  in. 
jection. 

(v)  He  warms  his  fyringe  by  laying  it  on  hot  coals. 

(g)  He  warm^  his  pipe,  by  putting  the  body,  after  the  pipe  is  fixed  in  the  veflel,.  into  hot  water.     Whem. 

:" bis 
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InjeAion.  and  then  introducing  the  pipe  of  the  fyringe  into  that 
in  the  veffel,  he  prefles  them  together,  and  either  with 
one  hand  holds  this  laft  pipe  firm,  with  the  other  gripes 
the  fyringe,  and  with  his  bread  pufhes  the  fucker ;  or, 
giving  the  pipe  in  the  veffel  to  be  held  by  an  affiftant,  in 
any  of  the  ways  mentioned  in  the  defcription  of  thefe 
forts  of  pipes,  he  gripes  the  fyringe  with  one  hand,  and 
pufhes  the  fucker  with  the  other,  and  confequently 
throws  in  the  injection,  which  ought  to  be  done  (low- 
ly, and  with  no  great  force,  but  proportioned  to  the 
length  and  bulk  of  the  part  to  be  injected  and  ftrength 
of  the  veffels.  The  quantity  of  this  fine  injection  to 
be  thrown  in  is  much  to  be  learned  by  ufe.  The  only 
rule  I  could  ever  fix  to  myfelf  in  this  matter  was  to 
continue  pufhing  till  I  was  fenfible  of  a  flop  which 
would  require  a  confiderable  force  to  overcome.  But 
this  will  not  hold  where  all  the  branches  of  any  velfel 
are  not  injected ;  as  for  inftance,  when  the  veffels  of 
the  thorax  only  are  to  be  injected :  for  the  aorta  bears 
too  great  a  proportion  to  the  branches  fent  from  it, 
and  therefore  lefs  fine  injection  is  requifite  here.  As 
foon  as  that  ftop  is  felt,  the  fucker  of  the  fyringe  is  to 
be  drawn  back,  that  the  neareft  large  veffels  may  be 
emptied.  Then  the  fyringe  is  taken  off,  emptied  of 
the  fine  injection,  and  filled  with  the  coarfer,  which  is 
to  be  pufhed  into  the  veffels  quickly  and  forcibly,  ha- 
ving always  regard  to  the  ftrength  and  firmnefs  cf  the 
veffels,  bulk,  &c.  of  the  part.  Continue  to  thruft  the 
fucker,  till  a  full  ftop,  or  a  fort  of  pufli  backwards, 
is  felt,  when  you  muft  beware  of  thrufting  any  more, 
otherwife  fome  of  the  veffels  will  be  burfted,  and  the 
whole,  or  a  confiderable  fiiare  of  the  preparation  you 
defigned,  will  be  fpoiled  by  the  extravafation,  but  ra- 
ther immediately  ftop  the  pipe  by  the  turn-cock,  and 
take  out  the  fyringe  to  clean  it,  and  allow  fufiicient 
time  for  the  coarfe  injection  to  coagulate  fully,  before 
any  part  is  diffected.  Ruyfch,  immediately  after  throw- 
ing in  the  injection,  put  the  body  into  cold  water,  and 
ftirred  it  continually  for  fome  time,  to  prevent  the  ver- 
milion from  feparating  from  the  tallow." 

II.  The  injection  of  the  lymphatic  fyftem  is  much  more 
difficult  than  that  of  the  fanguiferous,  on  account  of 
the  extreme  fmallnefs  of  the  veffels  ;  fo  that  till  very 
lately  it  was  almoft  quite  impracticable.  Methods  in- 
deed had  been  attempted  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  improper  form  of  the  inftruments,  and  the 
inferior  fkill  of  anatomifts  in  former  times,  we  may 
juftly  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  moft  modern  im- 
provements in  anatomy. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  confidered,  when  the  lympha- 
tics are  to  be  injected,  is  a  proper  method  of  difcover- 
ing  them  ;  for  this  is  by  no  means  an  eafy  matter,  on 
account  of  their  fmallnefs  and  tranfparency. — To  find 
out  thefe  veffels,  the  fubject  muft  be  viewed  in  a  proper 
place,  where  the  light  is  neither  very  ftrong  nor  very 
weak.  Mr  Sheldon,  who  has  written  a  treatife  upon 
this  fubject,  recommends  a  winter  forenoon  from  ten  to 
two  ;  it  being  chiefly  in  the  winter  feafon  that  anato- 
mical preparations  are  made,  and  becaufe  at  that  time 
of  the  day  the  light  is  more  clear  and  fteady.  He 
fays  alfo  from  his  own  experience,  that  the  light  part- 
ing through  the  glafs  of  a  window  is  better  for  this 
purpofe  than  the  open  air,  as  the  veffels  are  more  dif- 
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tinctly  feen.  The  injecting  of  the  veffels  is  likewife  Inje&ion, 
rendered  more  difficult  in  the  open  air  by  the  cafe 
with  which  the  humidity  is  evaporated  from  them.  It 
will  likewife  be  neceffary  to  incline  the  part  in  various 
ways  to  the  light,  as  fome  of  the  veffels  are  moft  ea>« 
fily  difcoverable  in  one  pofition  and  fome  in  another. 
The  lacteal  trunks  under  the  peritoneal  coats  of 
the  inteftines,  and  the  lymphatics  on  the  external 
furface  of  the  liver,  &c.  particularly  require  this 
method.  He  difcommends  the  ufe  of  magnifying 
glaffes.  "  I  am  perfuaded  (fays  he),  that  thofe  who 
attempt  to  find  them  through  this  medium,  will  not 
acquire  that  vifus  eruditus  which  is  obtained  to  a  fur- 
prifing  degree  by  thofe  who  have  been  much  experien- 
ced in  injecting  lymphatic  veffels.  A  lateral  light  is 
likewife  preferable  to  an  horizontal,  or  even  to  an 
oblique  fky -light. 

"  The  fubjects  muft  be  laid  upon  a  table  of  fufficient 
height,  which  might  be  contrived  with  a  ledge  fixed 
to  the  table  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  water  proof; 
which  would  be  ufeful  for  preventing  the  quickfilver, 
which  is  almoft  always  neceffary  for  injecting  thefe 
veffels,  from  being  loft.  The  furface  of  the  table  fhould 
likewife  be  hollowed,  fo  that  the  mercury  which  falls 
may  be  collected  in  the  middle,  where  an  hole  with 
a  ftopper  may  be  made  to  take  out  occafionally  the 
quickfilver  which  collects.  Such  a  table  would  alfo  be 
convenient  for  holding  water  for  the  purpofe  of  fteep- 
ing  membranous  parts  which  are  frequently  to  be  in- 
jected ;  and  which,  from  being  expofed  to  the  air,  be- 
come dry;  which  alfo  it  is  inconvenient  and  hazardous 
to  move  into  water  during  the  time  of  operation. 
Even  a  common  table  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  middle 
may  anfwer  the  purpofe :  the  hole  may  be  round  or 
fquare  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  anatomift,  but 
the  table  muft  be  conftrucled  of  fuch  materials  as  are 
not  liable  to  warp  in  warm  water.  Should  the  anato- 
mift not  be  provided  with  either  of  thefe  tables,  the 
parts  muft  be  laid  in  a  tray  or  earthen  difh,  that  the 
quickfilver  may  be  faved." 

The  materials  for  injecting  thefe  veffels  are  only 
quickfilver,  and  the  ceraceous  or  coarfe  injection  of 
anatomifts  ;  the  former  being  always  ufed  in  injecting 
the  lymphatics,  and  Licteals,  it  being  almoft  impoflible 
to  fill  them  with  another  fluid  in  the  dead  body.  The 
ceraceous  injection  is  chiefly  ufed  for  the  thoracic 
duct ;  and  in  fome  particular  inftances,  where  the 
lymphatic  trunks  have  been  found  larger  than  the 
ordinary  fize,  a  coarfe  injection  has  been  made  ufe 
of. 

Injections  of  the  lymphatics  may  be  made  even 
while  the  animal  is  alive,  and  that  without  any  great 
cruelty,  by  feeding  it  with  milk  previous  to  its  being 
ftrangled.  Of  all  the  barbarous  methods  of  opening 
the  animal  while  alive,  the  moft  ufeful  feems  to  be  that 
of  Mr  Hunter,  who  directs  to  perforate  the  fmall  in- 
teftines, and  throw  in  ftarch-water  with  folutions  of 
mufk,  or  indigo  and  ftarch-water.  "  In  a  word  (fays 
Mr  Sheldon),  any  gelatinous  fluids  rendered  opaque 
with  fuch  colours  as  will  be  abforbed,  are  extremely 
ufeful  for  experiments  of  this  kind  ;  for  much  more 
may  be  feen  by  examining  the  veffels  diftended  with  a 
coloured  fluid  from  natural  abforption,  than  by  ana- 
tomical 


this  to  be  is  done,  a  cork  ought  to  be  put  into  the  pipe,  to  prevent  the  water  getting  into  the  veffel  that  is  to 
be  injected* 
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ijeftion.  tomical  Injection  practifed  in  the  dead  body."  Liber- 
— * '  kuhn  firit  difcovered  the  ampulluke  by  feeding  chil- 
dren in  whom  the  lacteal  glands  were  oftrucfed  pre- 
vious to  their  death  with  milk ;  by  which  means 
not  only  the  lacteal  trunks  became  diftended  with 
chyle,  but  likewife  the  ampullulae.  Thus  abforbing 
mouths  of  the  lacteal  veffels  were  difcovered  by  Liber- 
kuhn  ;  and  in  a  hmilar  manner  Afellius  difcovered  the 
lacteals  themfelves.  Thus  alfo  Euftachius  difcovered 
the  thoracic  duct  in  a  horfe  ;  and  Mr  Hewfon  traced 
the  lacteal  veifels,  lymphatics,  and  thoracic  duct,  in 
birds,  by  making  ligatures  on  the  root  of  the  mefen- 
tery,  and  other  parts,  which  had  been  previoufly  fed 
with  barley.  Mr  Hunter  likewife  was  enabled  to  ob- 
ferve  the  lacteals  of  a  crocodile  when  diftended  with 
chyle. 

The  coarfe  injection  for  the  lymphatics  is  made  of 
mutton-fuet  and  yellow  refin,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
thirds  of  refin  to  one  of  met;  If  required  of  a  thick- 
er conliftence,  we  may  add  a  fmall  quantity  of  pure 
wax  ;  if  of  a  fofter  quality,  we  may  augment  the  quan- 
tity of  fuet :  Orpiment  or  king's  yellow  is  generally 
made  ufe  of ;  though  others  are  equally  proper,  provi- 
ded they  be  fine  enough. 

The  inftruments  neceffary  for  injecting  the  lympha- 
tic veffels  are  the  injecting  tube  and  pipes,  lancets, 
biow-pipes,  knives,  fciffars,  forceps,  needles,  and  thread. 
The  old  injecting  tube  has  been  found  in  a  manner  en- 
tirely ufelefs,  the  pipe  being  fixed  in  a  glafs  tube  two 
©r  three  feet  long ;  which  is  one  of  the  reafons  why, 
before  the  time  of  Hewfon,  fo  little  of  the  lymphatic 
fyftem  could  be  injected.  Tubes  of  fuch  a  length  are 
entirely  unmanageable  by  one  perfon,  and  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  perform  the  operation  properly  with  two.  To 
perform  it  in  the  bell  manner,  the  inftrument  fhould 
be  held  in  the  hand  like  a  pencil  or  pen.  The  inftru- 
ments ufed  by  our  author  are  tubes  made  either  of 
glafs  or  of  brafs ;  which,  when  filled  with  mercury, 
may  be  held  in  the  hand  like  a  pen :  a  glafs  tube, 
however,  is  preferable  to  the  metallic  one.  It  is  fome- 
what  in  the  lhape  of  a  trumpet ;  fix  inches  and  an  half 
in  length,  an  inch  and  an  half  broad  where  broadeft, 
and  three  eighths  of  an  inch  where  narroweft.  A 
collar  of  fteel  half  an  inch  broad  and  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  long  is  cemented  to  this  pipe,  and  a  fmaller 
tube  of  the  fame  metal  is  fcrewed  upon  the  end  of  the 
collar  ;  the  whole  terminating  in  a  capillary  tube  about 
an  inch  in  length.  This  laft  is  the  moft  difficult  part 
of  the  whole  work  to  execute  ;  it  fhould  be  drilled  out 
of  a  folid  piece  of  metal,  and  not  made  of  a  thin  bit  of 
plate  foldered,  as  thefe  are  apt  to  turn  ragged  in  the 
edges,  and  the  folder  is  alfo  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by 
the  mercury.  Thofe  ufed  by  Mr  Sheldon  were  made 
by  drilling  a  fmall  hole  lengthwife  through  a  bit  of 
well-tempered  wire.  It  is  cleaned  by  means  of  a  very 
fmall  piece  of  fteel-wire  capable  of  pafling  through  the 
bore  of  the  tube.  This  ought  to  be  annealed  left  it 
fhould  break ;  in  which  cafe  the  broken  bit  could  not 
eafily  be  got  out.  Very  fmall  tubes  may  be  made  of 
glafs  drawn  out  as  fine  as  we  choofe  ;  and  though  very 
apt  to  break,  they  are  eafily  repaired.  They  ought 
to  be  very  thin,  that  they  may  be  eafily  melted.  Some- 
times it  has  heen  found  convenient  to  fit  the  collar 
with  a  fteel  ftop-cock. 

The  brafs  tube  reprefented  by  our  author  is  about 
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nine  inches  and  an  half  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  wide   Injc<£U«». 
where  wide  ft.     The  collar  is  a  full  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long  ;  a  fteel  piece 
and  capillary  tube  being  fcrewed  to  it  as  in  the  other. 

The  lancets  are  to  be  exquifitely  fharp,  in  order  to 
cut  into  the  lymphatic  veffels.  The  latter  are  eafily 
inflated  by  the  fmall  filver  blow-pipes  ufually  put  up 
in  the  directing  cafes  by  the  London  mathematical  in- 
ftrument makers  :  differing  knives,  fine-pointed  fcif- 
fars, accurately  made  differing  forceps,  with  ftraight 
or  crooked  needles,  are  likewife  fubftituted  with  ad- 
vantage, as  not  being  affected  by  the  quickfilver. 

We  muft  next  confider  the  proper  fubjects  for  injec- 
tion. Mr  Sheldon  recommends,  that  they  fhould  be 
as  free  from  fat  as  poffible ;  he  has  always  found  in 
the  human  fubject  thofe  who  died  universally  dropfi- 
cal,  or  of  an  afcites  or  anafarca,  to  be  the  beft,  for  the 
following  reafons,  viz.  in  fuch  there  is  little  or  no 
animal  oil,  and  but  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  red  blood  ; 
both  of  which,  when  they  occur  in  great  abundance, 
very  much  impede  the  difcovery  of  the  lymphatic  vef- 
fels ;  but  when  the  cellular  veflels  are  loaded  with  wa- 
ter, the  abforbents  are  more  readily  traced,  and  with 
lefs  rifk  of  wounding  them  in  diffection :  the  prepa- 
rations alfo,  particularly  the  dried  ones,  are  more  laft- 
ing.  This  circumftance  is  found  to  be  of  moft  confe- 
quence  in  preparing  the  abforbent  veffels  of  the  trunk 
and  extremities  of  the  human  fubject.  Of  all  the  vif- 
cera  in  young  fubjects,  only  the  liver  and  lungs  can  be 
injected  with  fuccefs  ;  and  thefe  may  be  fuccefsfully 
injected  even  in  the  fcetus.  It  will  be  moft  pro- 
per to  begin  the  operation  upon  the  fubject  imme- 
diately after  death,  as  lymph  or  chyle  will  then  be 
more  readily  found  in  the  veffels,  than  when  we 
wait  a  longer  time.  In  preparing  the  lacteals,  previ- 
oufly diftended  with  milk  in  the  living  fubject,  it  is 
proper  to  have  the  inteftines  and  mefentery  plunged 
(with  the  ligature  upon  the  root  of  the  latter)  into 
rectified  fpirit  of  wine.  This  procefs  will  coagulate 
the  chyle  ;  and  the  fluid  being  opaque,  the  veffels  will 
be  beautifully  feen  when  we  mean  to  prepare  the  parts, 
by  preferving  them  in  proof-fpirit  as  wet  fpecimens  : 
"  In  this  way  (fays  Mr  Sheldon)  I  have  made  in  the 
dog  one  of  the  moft  natural  preparations  that  can  be 
feen  of  the  lacteals  injected  from  their  orifices  by  the 
natural  abforption."  We  may  alfo  prepare  the  lacteals 
by  the  method  ufed  by  Mr  Hunter,  already  mention- 
ed ;  by  which  they  will  be  very  confpicuous,  by  the 
indigo  abforbed  from  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines.  By 
tying  the  thoracic  duct  near  its  infertion  into  the  angle 
formed  between  the  fubclavian  and  jugular  veins  on 
the  left  fide,  or  by  tying  thefe  veins  on  both  fides, 
we  may  diftend  almoft  all  the  abforbents  of  the  animal. 
Thus  we  are  enabled  to  purfue  thefe  veifels  in  many 
parts  where  they  have  not  yet  been  difcovered,  where 
they  can  fcarcely  be  traced  by  injection,  and  even  in 
fome  parts  where  it  is  utterly  impoflible  for  the  injec- 
tions to  reach  them. 

Another  method  fometimes  fuccefsfully  ufed  by  our 
author,  was  firft  practifed  by  Malpighi.  In  this  the 
part  is  to  be  fteeped  in  water,  and  the  liquid  changed 
as  long  as  it  appears  tinged  with  blood ;  fuffering  the 
parts  afterwards  to  remain  in  the  fame  water  till  the 
putrefaction  begins.  As  foon  as  this  begins  to  take 
place,  the  air  which  is  extricated  will  diftend  the  lym- 
phatics, 
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ln]<raion.  and  then  introducing  the  pipe  of  the  fyringe  into  that 
in  the  veffel,  he  prefTes  them  together,  and  either  with 
one  hand  holds  this  laft  pipe  firm,  with  the  other  gripes 
the  fyringe,  and  with  his  bread  pufhes  the  fucker  ;  or, 
giving  the  pipe  in  the  vefTel  to  be  held  by  an  affillant,  in 
any  of  the  ways  mentioned  in  the  defcription  of  thefe 
forts  of  pipes,  he  gripes  the  fyringe  with  one  hand,  and 
pufhes  the  fucker  with  the  other,  and  confequently 
throws  in  the  injection,  which  ought  to  be  done  flow- 
ly,  and  with  no  great  force,  but  proportioned  to  the 
length  and  bulk  of  the  part  to  be  injected  and  ftrength 
of  the  vefTels.  The  quantity  of  this  fine  injection  to 
be  thrown  in  is  much  to  be  learned  by  ufe.  The  only 
rule  I  could  ever  fix  to  myfelf  in  this  matter  was  to 
continue  pufhing  till  I  was  fenfible  of  a  flop  which 
would  require  a  confiderable  force  to  overcome.  But 
this  will  not  hold  where  all  the  branches  of  any  vefTel 
are  not  injected ;  as  for  inftance,  when  the  vefTels  of 
the  thorax  only  are  to  be  injected :  for  the  aorta  bears 
too  great  a  proportion  to  the  branches  fent  from  it, 
and  therefore  lefs  fine  injection  is  requifite  here.  As 
foon  as  that  flop  is  felt,  the  fucker  of  the  fyringe  is  to 
be  drawn  back,  that  the  nearefl  large  veifels  may  be 
emptied.  Then  the  fyringe  is  taken  off,  emptied  of 
the  fine  injection,  and  filled  with  the  coarfer,  which  is 
to  be  pufhed  into  the  vefTels  quickly  and  forcibly,  ha- 
ving always  regard  to  the  ftrength  and  firmnefs  cf  the 
vefTels,  bulk,  &c.  of  the  part.  Continue  to  thruft  the 
fucker,  till  a  full  flop,  or  a  fort  of  pufli  backwards, 
is  felt,  when  you  mufl  beware  of  thruft  in  g  any  more, 
otherwife  fome  of  the  vefTels  will  be  burfted,  and  the 
whole,  or  a  confiderable  fliare  of  the  preparation  you 
defigned,  will  be  fpoiled  by  the  extravafation,  but  ra- 
ther immediately  flop  the  pipe  by  the  turn-cock,  and 
take  out  the  fyringe  to  clean  it,  and  allow  fufticient 
time  for  the  coarfe  injection  to  coagulate  fully,  before 
any  part  is  differed.  Ruyfch,  immediately  after  throw- 
ing in  the  injection,  put  the  body  into  cold  water,  and 
flirred  it  continually  for  fome  time,  to  prevent  the  ver- 
milion from  feparating  from  the  tallow." 

II.  The  injection  of  the  lymphatic  fyftem  is  much  more 
difficult  than  that  of  the  fanguiferous,  on  account  of 
the  extreme  fmallnefs  of  the  vefTels ;  fo  that  till  very 
lately  it  was  almofl  quite  impracticable.  Methods  in- 
deed had  been  attempted  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  improper  form  of  the  inflruments,  and  the 
inferior  fkill  of  anatomifts  in  former  times,  we  may 
juftly  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  moft  modern  im- 
provements in  anatomy. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  confidered,  when  the  lympha- 
tics are  to  be  injected,  is  a  proper  method  of  difcover- 
inp-  them  ;  for  this  is  by  no  means  an  eafy  matter,  on 
account  of  their  fmallnefs  and  tranfparency. — To  find 
out  thefe  vefTels,  the  fubject  mufl  be  viewed  in  a  proper 
place,  where  the  light  is  neither  very  ftrong  nor  very 
weak.  Mr  Sheldon,  who  has  written  a  treatife  upon 
this  fubject,  recommends  a  winter  forenoon  from  ten  to 
two  ;  it  being  chiefly  in  the  winter  feafon  that  anato- 
mical preparations  arejnade,  and  becaufe  at  that  time 
of  the  day  the  light  is  more  clear  and  fleady.  He 
fays  alfo  from  his  own  experience,  that  the  light  pafT- 
ing  through  the  glafs  of  a  window  is  better  for  this 
purpofe  than  the  open  air,  as  the  vefTels  are  more  dif- 
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tinctly  feen.  The  injecting  of  the  vefTels  is  likewife 
rendered  more  difficult  in  the  open  air  by  the  cafe 
with  which  the  humidity  is  evaporated  from  them.  It 
will  likewife  be  necelfary  to  incline  the  part  in  various 
ways  to  the  light,  as  fome  of  the  vefTels  are  moft  ea*- 
fily  difcoverable  in  one  pofition  and  fome  in  another. 
The  lacteal  trunks  under  the  peritoneal  coats  of 
the  inteftines,  and  the  lymphatics  on  the  external 
furface  of  the  liver,  &c.  particularly  require  this 
method.  He  difcommends  the  ufe  of  magnifying 
glafTes.  "  I  am  perfuaded  (fays  he),  that  thofe  who 
attempt  to  find  them  through  this  medium,  will  not 
acquire  that  vifus  eruditus  which  is  obtained  to  a  fur- 
prifing  degree  by  thofe  who  have  been  much  experien- 
ced in  injecting  lymphatic  vefTels.  A  lateral  light  is 
likewife  preferable  to  an  horizontal,  or  even  to  an 
oblique  fky-light. 

"  The  fubjects  mufl  be  laid  upon  a  table  of  fufficient 
height,  which  might  be  contrived  with  a  ledge  fixed 
to  the  table  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be  water  proof; 
which  would  be  ufeful  for  preventing  the  quickfilver, 
which  is  almofl  always  necefTary  for  injecting  thefe 
vefTels,  from  being  loft.  The  furface  of  the  table  fhould 
likewife  be  hollowed,  fo  that  the  mercury  which  falls 
may  be  collected  in  the  middle,  where  an  hole  with 
a  ftopper  may  be  made  to  take  out  occafionally  the 
quickfilver  which  collects.  Such  a  table  would  alfo  be 
convenient  for  holding  water  for  the  purpofe  of  fteep- 
ing  membranous  parts  which  are  frequently  to  be  in- 
jected ;  and  which,  from  being  expofed  to  the  air,  be- 
come dry ;  which  alfo  it  is  inconvenient  and  hazardous 
to  move  into  water  during  the  time  of  operation. 
Even  a  common  table  with  a  hole  cut  in  the  middle 
may  anfwer  the  purpofe :  the  hole  may  be  round  or 
fquare  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  anatomift,  but 
the  table  mufl  be  conftructed  of  fuch  materials  as  are 
not  liable  to  warp  in  warm  water.  Should  the  anato- 
mift not  be  provided  with  either  of  thefe  tables,  the 
parts  mufl  be  laid  in  a  tray  or  earthen  difh,  that  the 
quickfilver  may  be  faved." 

The  materials  for  injecting  thefe  vefTels  are  only 
quickfilver,  and  the  ceraceous  or  coarfe  injection  of 
anatomifts  ;  the  former  being  always  ufed  in  injecting 
the  lymphatics,  and  lacteals,  it  being  almofl  impoffible 
to  fill  them  with  another  fluid  in  the  dead  body.  The 
ceraceous  injection  is  chiefly  ufed  for  the  thoracic 
duct ;  and  in  fome  particular  inftances,  where  the 
lymphatic  trunks  have  been  found  larger  than  the 
ordinary  fize,  a  coarfe  injection  has  been  made  ufe 
of. 

Injections  of  the  lymphatics  may  be  made  even 
while  the  animal  is  alive,  and  that  without  any  great 
cruelty,  by  feeding  it  with  milk  previous  to  its  being 
ftrangled.  Of  all  the  barbarous  methods  of  opening 
the  animal  while  alive,  the  moft  ufeful  feems  to  be  that 
of  Mr  Hunter,  who  directs  to  perforate  the  fmall  in- 
teftines, and  throw  in  ftarch-water  with  folutions  of 
mufk,  or  indigo  and  flarch-water.  "  In  a  word  (fays 
Mr  Sheldon),  any  gelatinous  fluids  rendered  opaque 
with  fuch  colours  as  will  be  abforbed,  are  extremely 
ufeful  for  experiments  of  this  kind  ;  for  much  more 
may  be  feen  by  examining  the  vefTels  diflended  with  a 
coloured  fluid  from  natural  abforption,  than  by  ana- 
tomical 
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this  to  be  is  done,  a  cork  ought  to  be  put  into  the  pipe,  to  prevent  the  water  getting  into  the  velTel  that  is  to 
be  injected* 
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Inje&ion.  tomical  injeclion  praclifed  in  the  dead  body."  Liber- 
* " '  kuhn  firit  difcovered  the  ampullulas  by  feeding  chil- 
dren in  whom  the  lacleal  glands  were  obtruded  pre- 
vious to  their  death  with  milk ;  by  which  means 
not  only  the  lacleal  trunks  became  diftended  with 
chyle,  but  likewife  the  ampullulas.  Thus  abforbing 
mouths  of  the  lacteal  veifels  were  difcovered  by  Liber- 
kuhn  ;  and  in  a  limilar  manner  Afellius  difcovered  the 
lacleals  themfelves.  Thus  alfo  Euftachius  difcovered 
the  thoracic  duel  in  a  horfe  ;  and  Mr  Hewfon  traced 
the  lacleal  veifels,  lymphatics,  and  thoracic  duel,  in 
birds,  by  making  ligatures  on  the  root  of  the  mefen- 
tery,  and  other  parts,  which  had  been  previoufly  fed 
with  barley.  Mr  Hunter  likewife  was  enabled  to  ob- 
ferve  the  lacleals  of  a  crocodile  when  diftended  with 
chyle. 

The  coarfe  injeclion  for  the  lymphatics  is  made  of 
mutton-fuet  and  yellow  refm,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
thirds  of  refm  to  one  of  met.  If  required  of  a  thick- 
er coniiftence,  we  may  add  a  fmall  quantity  of  pure 
wax;  if  of  a  fofter  quality,  we  may  augment  the  quan- 
tity of  fuet :  Orpiment  or  king's  yellow  is  generally 
made  ufe  of ;  though  others  are  equally  proper,  provi- 
ded they  be  fine  enough. 

The  inftruments  neceffary  for  injecling  the  lympha- 
tic veflels  are  the  injecling  tube  and  pipes,  iancets, 
biow-pipes,  knives,  fciffars,  forceps,  needles,  and  thread. 
The  old  injecling  tube  has  been  found  in  a  manner  en- 
tirely ufelefs,  the  pipe  being  fixed  in  a  glafs  tube  two 
or  three  feet  long ;  which  is  one  of  the  reafons  why, 
before  the  time  of  Hewfon,  fo  little  of  the  lymphatic 
fyftem  could  be  injecled.  Tubes  of  fuch  a  length  are 
entirely  unmanageable  by  one  perfon,  and  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  perform  the  operation  properly  with  two.  To 
perform  it  in  the  beft  manner,  the  inftrument  fhould 
be  held  in  the  hand  like  a  pencil  or  pen.  The  inftru- 
ments ufed  by  our  author  are  tubes  made  either  of 
glafs  or  of  brafs ;  which,  when  filled  with  mercury, 
may  be  held  in  the  hand  like  a  pen :  a  glafs  tube, 
however,  is  preferable  to  the  metallic  one.  It  is  fome- 
what  in  the  fhape  of  a  trumpet ;  fix  inches  and  an  half 
in  length,  an  inch  and  an  half  broad  where  broadeft, 
and  three  eighths  of  an  inch  where  narroweft.  A 
collar  of  fteel  half  an  inch  broad  and  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  long  is  cemented  to  this  pipe,  and  a  fmaller 
tube  of  the  fame  metal  is  fcrewed  upon  the  end  of  the 
collar  ;  the  whole  terminating  in  a  capillary  tube  about 
an  inch  in  length.  This  laft  is  the  moft  difficult  part 
of  the  whole  work  to  execute  ;  it  fhould  be  drilled  out 
of  a  folid  piece  of  metal,  and  not  made  of  a  thin  bit  of 
plate  foldered,  as  thefe  are  apt  to  turn  ragged  in  the 
edges,  and  the  folder  is  alfo  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by 
the  mercury.  Thofe  ufed  by  Mr  Sheldon  were  made 
by  drilling  a  fmall  hole  lengthwife  through  a  bit  of 
well-tempered  wire.  It  is  cleaned  by  means  of  a  very 
fmall  piece  of  fteel-wire  capable  of  paffing  through  the 
bore  of  the  tube.  This  ought  to  be  annealed  left  it 
fhould  break  ;  in  which  cafe  the  broken  bit  could  not 
eafily  be  got  out.  Very  fmall  tubes  may  be  made  of 
glafs  drawn  out  as  fine  as  we  choofe  ;  and  though  very 
apt  to  break,  they  are  eafily  repaired.  They  ought 
to  be  very  thin,  that  they  may  be  eafily  melted.  Some- 
times it  has  heen  found  convenient  to  fit  the  collar 
with  a  fteel  ftop-cock. 

The  brafs  tube  reprefented  by  our  author  is  about 
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nine  inches  and  an  half  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  wide   Injc£i«». 
where  wideft.     The  collar  is  a  full  quarter  of  an   inch  '       s/~~* ' 
broad,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long  ;  a  fteel  piece 
and  capillary  tube  being  fcrewed  to  it  as  in  the  other. 

The  lancets  are  to  be  exquifitely  fharp,  in  order  to 
cut  into  the  lymphatic  veflels.  The  latter  are  eafily 
inflated  by  the  fmall  lilver  blow-pipes  ufually  put  up 
in  the  difleclaig  cafes  by  the  London  mathematical  in- 
ftrument makers  :  dilfecling  knives,  fine-pointed  fcif- 
lars, accurately  made  dilfecling  forceps,  with  ftraight 
or  crooked  needles,  are  likewife  fubltituted  with  ad- 
vantage, as  not  being  aftecled  by  the  quickfilver. 

We  muft  next  coniider  the  proper  fubjecls  for  injec- 
tion. Mr  Sheldon  recommends,  that  they  fhould  be 
as  free  from  fat  as  poffible ;  he  has  always  found  in 
the  human  fubjeel  thofe  who  died  universally  dropii- 
cal,  or  of  an  afcites  or  anafarca,  to  be  the  beft,  for  the 
following  reafons,  viz.  in  fuch  there  is  little  or  no 
animal  oil,  and  but  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  red  blood  ; 
both  of  which,  when  they  occur  in  great  abundance, 
very  much  impede  the  difcovery  of  the  lymphatic  vei- 
fels ;  but  when  the  cellular  vellels  are  loaded  with  wa- 
ter, the  abforbents  are  more  readily  traced,  and  with 
lefs  riik  of  wounding  them  in  dilfeclion :  the  prepa- 
rations afib,  particularly  the  dried  ones,  are  more  laft- 
ing.  This  circumftance  is  found  to  be  of  moft  confe- 
quence  in  preparing  the  abforbent  veflels  of  the  trunk 
and  extremities  of  the  human  fubjeel.  Of  all  the  vif- 
cera  in  young  fubjecls,  only  the  liver  and  lungs  can  be 
injecled  with  fuccefs  ;  and  thefe  may  be  fuccefsfully 
injecled  even  in  the  foetus.  It  will  be  moft  pro- 
per to  begin  the  operation  upon  the  fubjeel  imme- 
diately after  death,  as  lymph  or  chyle  will  then  be 
more  readily  found  in  the  veifels,  than  when  we 
wait  a  longer  time.  In  preparing  the  lacleals,  previ- 
oufly diftended  with  milk  in  the  living  fubjeel,  it  is 
proper  to  have  the  inteftines  and  mefentery  plunged 
(with  the  ligature  upon  the  root  of  the  latter)  into 
reclified  fpirit  of  wine.  This  procefs  will  coagulate 
the  chyle  ;  and  the  fluid  being  opaque,  the  veifels  will 
be  beautifully  feen  when  we  mean  to  prepare  the  parts, 
by  preferving  them  in  proof-fpirit  as  wet  fpecimens  : 
"  In  this  way  (fays  Mr  Sheldon)  I  have  made  in  the 
dog  one  of  the  moft  natural  preparations  that  can  be 
feen  of  the  lacleals  injecled  from  their  orifices  by  the 
natural  abforption."  We  may  alfo  prepare  the  lacleals 
by  the  method  ufed  by  Mr  Hunter,  already  mention- 
ed ;  by  which  they  will  be  very  confpicuous,  by  the 
indigo  abforbed  from  the  cavity  of  the  inteftines.  By 
tying  the  thoracic  duel  near  its  infertion  into  the  angle 
formed  between  the  fubclavian  and  jugular  veins  on 
the  left  fide,  or  by  tying  thefe  veins  on  both  fides, 
we  may  diftend  almoft  all  the  abforbents  of  the  animal. 
Thus  we  are  enabled  to  purfue  thefe  veifels  in  many 
parts  where  they  have  not  yet  been  difcovered,  where 
they  can  fcarcely  be  traced  by  injeclion,  and  even  in 
fome  parts  where  it  is  utterly  impoifible  for  the  injec- 
tions to  reach  them. 

Another  method  fometimes  fuccefsfully  ufed  by  our 
author,  was  firft  praclifed  by  Malpighi.  In  this  the 
part  is  to  be  fteeped  in  water,  and  the  liquid  changed 
as  long  as  it  appears  tinged  with  blood ;  fuffering  the 
parts  afterwards  to  remain  in  the  fame  water  till  the 
putrefaclion  begins.  As  foon  as  this  begins  to  take 
place,  the  air  which  is  extricated  will  diftend  the  lym- 
phatics, 
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Injcaion    cilaglnous,  is  then  to  be  placed  over  the  top,  the  air   ning  of  the  myfteries,  or  of  ceremonies  of  lefs  import-  InjnnAiou, 

.  .1         preffed  out  from  between  it  and  the  glafs  ;  after  which    ance.  ^ 

^Initiated,  jt  mu^.  ^Q  tjecj  ^ifa  a  pack-thread  dipped  in  the  folu-        The  ancients  never   difcovered  the  deeper  myfteries        nJ'  ^ 
*  tion  of  gum  arabic.     The  bladder  being  cut  off  neatly    of  their  religion,    nor  even  permitted  fome  of  their 
under  the  laft  turn  of  the  thread,  is  then  to  be  dried,    temples  to  be  open,  to  any  but  thofe  who  had  been  ini- 
the  firing  taken  cautiouily  off,  and  the  top  and  neck    tiated.     See  Mystery. 

painted  with  a  compofition  of  lamp-black  mixed  with  INJUNCTION,  in  Englifh  law,  a  writ  generally 
japanners  gold  fize  :  this  foon  dries,  and  leaves  a  fine  grounded  upon  an  interlocutory  order  or  decree  out  of 
fmooth  gloffy  furface,  from  which  the  dirt  can  at  the  court  of  chancery  or  exchequer,  fometimes  to  give 
any  time  be  as  readily  wiped  off  as  from  a  mirror.  By  pofTeflloa  to  the  plantifF,  for  want  of  the  defendant's  ap- 
this  method  large  bottles  are  as  eafily  and  effectually  pearance  ;  fometimes  to  the  king's  ordinary  court,  and 
fecured  as  fmall  ones  ;  and  it  is  found  to  anfwer  as  well  fometimes  to  the  court-chriftian,  to  ftop  proceedings  in  a 
as  the  hermetical  fealing  of  glaffes,  which  in  large  vef-  caufe,  upon  fuggeftion  made,  that  the  rigour  of  the  law, 
fels  is  altogether  impracticable.  If  the  bottoms  have  if  it  take  place,  is  againft  equity  and  confcience  in  that 
any  inequalities  which  prevent  them  from  (landing  cafe,  that  the  complainant  is  not  able  to  make  his  de- 
fteady,  they  may  be  eafily  made  perfectly  flat  by  grind-  fence  in  thefe  courts,  for  want  of  witnefles,  &c.  or 
ing  them  with  emery  on  the  plate  abovementioned.  that  they  act  erroneoufly,  denying  him  fome  juft  ad- 
The  tops,  if  well  gummed,  will  even  remain  perfectly  vantage,  The  writ  of  injunction  is  directed  not  only 
fixed  on  the  glafles  without  the  bladder ;  though  in  to  the  party  himfelf,  but  to  all  and  lingular  his  coun- 
the  common  upright  ones  it  may  be  advifable  to  put  it  fellors,  attornies,  and  folicitors ;  and  if  any  attorney, 
on  as  a  defence.  Our  author  informs  us,  that  fince  after  having  been  ferved  with  an  injunction,  proceeds 
his  making  this  difcovery,  he  has  ufed  glafs  faucers ;  afterwards  contrary  to  it,  the  court  of  chancery  will 
with  flat  tops  gummed  on.  In  thefe  veffels  the  prepa-  commit  the  attorney  to  the  Fleet  for  contempt.  But 
rations,  by  reafon  of  their  horizontal  poflure,  appear  if  an  injunction  be  granted  by  the  court  of  chancery 
to  great  advantage.  Thus  he  has  exhibited  very  early  in  a  criminal  matter,  the  court  of  king's  bench  may 
abortions  in  their  membranes,  and  fome  other  prepa-  break  it,  and  protect  any  that  proceed  in  contempt 
rations  that  cannot  be  fufpended  or  viewed  conveni-   of  it. 

ently  in  the  perpendicular  direction.     Some  very  deli-        INJURY,  any  wrong  done  to  a  man's   perfon,  ra- 

cate  preparations,    particularly  thofe   intended  to  be   putation,  or  goods.     See  Assault. 

viewed  with  the  microfcope,  thofe  of  the  ampullulae        INK,    a  black  liquor    ufed    in  writing,    generally 

lacteas  of  Liberkuhn,  and  of  the  valves  of  the  abfor-   made  of  aninfufion  of  galls,  copperas,  and  gum-arabic. 

bents,  may  be  preferved   either  in  fpirits  or  dry   in        The  properties  which  this  liquor  ought  to  have,  are. 

tubes   clofed  in  the  manner  juft  mentioned,  and  will    1.  To  flow  freely  from  the  pen,  and  fink  a  little  into 

appear  to   great  advantage.     Some   of  the   dry  ones   the   paper,  that  the  writing   be  not  eafily  difcharged. 

may  alfo  be  advantageoufly   placed   in  fquarc  oblong    2.  A  very  deep  black  colour,  which  lhould  be  as  deep 

boxes,  made    of  pieces  of  plate  or  white  glafs  neatly   at  firft  as  at  any  time  afterwards.     3.  Durability,  fo 

gummed  together,  with  narrow  flips  of  white  or  co-   that  the  writing  may  not  be  fubject  to  decay  by  age. 

loured  paper,    and    the   objects  may  be  conveniently   4.  Ink  fhould   be  dellitute   of  any  corrofive  quality, 

viewed  in  this  manner.     With  refpect  to  the  ftopper   that  it  may  not  deflroy  the  paper,  or  go  through  it 

bottles,  which  are   very  convenient  for  holding  fmall   in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  the  writing  illegible. 

preparations,   our  author   advifes  the   ftoppers  to  be    No  kind  of  ink,  however,  hath  yet  appeared  which  is 

perfectly  well  ground  ;  that  they  pafs  rather  lower  down    pofTefTed  of  all  thefe  qualities.     The   ink  ufed  by  the 

than  the  neck  of  the  bottle  for  the  convenience  of  drilling   ancients  was  poffefled  of  the  fecond,  third,  -and  fourth 

two  holes  obliquely  through  the  inferior  edge  of  the    qualities  abovementioned,    but  wanted  the  firft.     Dr 

fubftance  of  the  ftopper,  oppofite  to  each  other,  for  the    Lewis  hath  difcovered  its  compofition  from   fome  paf- 

convenience  of  fixing  threads  to  hold  the  fubject ;  for    fages  in  ancient  authors.     "  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  (fays 

if  the  threads  pafs   between  the  neck    and  ftopper,  a   he)  exprefsly  mention  the  preparation  of  foot,  or  what 

fpace  will  be  left ;  or  if  the  ftopper  be  well  ground,  the    we   now   call  latnp-black,  and  the  compofition  of  wri- 

neck   of  the  bottle  will  be  broken  in  endeavouring  to    ting  ink  from  lamp-black  and  gum.     Diofcorides  is 

prefs  it  down.     On  the  other  hand,  if  any  fpace  be  left,   more  particular,  fetting  down  the  proportions  of  the 

the  thread,  by   its  capillary  attraction,  will  act  from    two  ingredients,  viz.  three  ounces  of  the  foot  to  one 

capillary  attraction,  raife  the  fpirits  from  the  bottle,  and    of  the  gum.  It  feems  the  mixture  was  formed  into  cakes 

caufe  evaporation,  which  will  likewife  take  place  from    or  rolls  ;  Avhich  being  dried  in  the  fun,  were  occafion- 

the  chink  between  the  ftopper  and  neck.  ally  tempered  with  water,  as  the  cakes  of  Indian  ink  are 

INISTIOGE,    a  poll   town  of    Kilkenny,  in  the   among  us  for  painting, 
province   of  Leinfter ;  63   miles  from  Dublin.     It  is        In  Mr  Delaval's  Treatife  on  Colours,  p.  37.  he  ac- 
alfo  a  borough,  and  returns  two  members  to  parlia-   quaints  us,  that  with  an  infufion  of  galls  and  iron  fi- 
ment :  patronage   in  the  reprefentative  of  Sir  William   lings,  he  had  not  only  made  an  exceedingly  black  and 
Fownes. — It  has  two  fairs.  durable  ink,  but  by  its  means,  without  the  addition  of 

INITIATED,  a  term  properly  ufed  in  fpeaking  any  acid,  dyed  filk  and  woollen  cloth  of  a  good  and 
of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  heathens  ;  where  it  figni-  lafting  black.  This  kind  of  ink,  however,  though 
fies  being  admitted  to  the  participation  of  the  facred  my-  the  colour  is  far  fuperior  to  that  of  any  other,  hath 
fteries.  The  word  comes  from  the,  Latin  imtiatus,  of  the  inconvenience  of  being  very  eafily  difcharged,  ei- 
initiarc,  inii'iari ;  which  properly  fignifies  to  begin  fa-  ther  by  the  fmalleft  quantity  of  any  acid,  or  even  by 
crificing,  or  to  receive  or  admit  a  perfon  to  the  begin-   fimple  water  ;  becaufe  it  doth  not  penetrate  the  paper 

in 
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Ink.  in  fuch  a  manner  as  is  necefTary  to  preferve  it  from  the 
inftantaneous  action  of  the  acid  or  of  the  water.  Du- 
ring the  action  of  the  infufion  of  galls  upon  the  iron 
in  making  this  kind  of  ink,  a  very  considerable  effer- 


The  foregoing  experiments  point  out  for  the  beft 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  for  ink,  One  part 
of  green  vitriol,  one  part  of  powdered  logwood, 
and  three  parts  of   powdered  galls.     The  belt  men- 


vefcence  takes  place,  and  a  quantity  of  air  is  difcharged,    ftnium  appears  to  be  vinegar  or  white-wine,  though 
the  nature  of  which  hath  not  yet  been  examined.  for  common  ufe  water  is  fufficient.     If  the  ink  be  re- 

The  materials  ufually  employed  for  the  making  of    quired  to  be  of  a  full  colour,  a  quart,  or  at  moil  three 


ink  are,  common  green  vitriol,  or  copperas  and  galls  ; 
but  almoft  all  of  them  are  deficient  in  durability,  which 
is  a  property  of  fuch  importance,  that  Dr  Lewis  hath 
thought  the  Subject  of  ink-making  not  unworthy  of  his 
attention.  From  experiments  made  by  that  author, 
he  infers,  that  the  decay  of  inks  is  chiefly  owing  to  a 


pints,  of  liquor,  may  be  allowed  to  three  ounces  of 
galls,  and  to  one  ounce  of  each  of  the  other  two  in- 
gredients. Half  an  ounce  of  gum  may  be  added  to 
each  pint  of  the  liquor.  The  ingredients  may  be  all 
put  together  at  once  in  a  convenient  veflel,  and  well 
fhaken  four  or  five  times  each  day.     In  10  or  12  days 


deficiency  of  galls ;  that  the  galls  are  the  moft  perifli-  the  ink  will  be  fit  for  ufe,  though  it  will  improve  by 
able  ingredient,  the  quantity  of  thcfe,  which  gives  remaining  longer  on  the  ingredients.  Or  it  may  be 
the  greateft  blackneSs  at  firft  (which  is  abouv  equal  made  more  expeditiously,  by  adding  the  gum  and 
parts  with  the  vitriol),  being  infnfficient  to  maintain  the  vitriol  to  a  decoction  of  galls  and  logwood  in  the  men- 
colour  :  that,  for  a  durable  ink,  the  quantity  of  galls  ftruum.  To  the  ink,  after  it  has  been  Separated  from 
cannot  be  much  lefs  than  three  times  that  of  the  vitriol;  the  feculencies,  fome  coarfe  powder  of  galls,  from 
that  it  cannot  be  much  greater  without  leflening  the  which  the  fine  duft  has  been  Sifted,  together  with  one 
blacknefs  of  the  ink:  that  by  dimihifliing  the  quantity  of  or  two  pieces  of  iron,  may  be  added,  by  which  its  du- 
water,  the  ink  is  rendered  blacker  and  more  durable ;  rability  will  be  fecured. 

that  diftilled  water,  rain  water,  and  hard  fpring-water,  In  fome  attempts   made  by  the  Doctor  to  endow 

have  the  fame  effects  ;  that  white-wine  produces  a  deep-  writing  ink  with  the  great  durability  of  that  of  the  an- 

er  black  colour  than  water  ;  that  the  colour  produced  cients,  as  well  as  the  properties  which  it  has  at  pre- 

by  vinegar  is   deeper  than  that  by  wine  ;  that  proof-  fent,  he  firft  thought  of  ufing  animal-glues,  and  then 

fpirit  extracts  only  a  reddifh  brown  tinge  ;   that  the  of  oily    matters.     "  I  mixed  both  lamp-black  (fays 

laft-mentioned  tincture  fmks  into,  and  Spreads  upon,  he)  and  ivory-black  with  folution  of  gum  arabic,  made 

the  paper  ;  and  hence  the  impropriety  of  adding  fpi-  of  fuch  confidence  as  juft  to  flow  Sufficiently  from  the 

rit  of  wine  to  ink,  as  is  frequently  directed,  to  prevent  pen.     The  liquors  wrote  of  a   fine  black  colour  ;  but 


mouldinefs  or  freezing  :  that  other  aftringents,  as  oak- 
bark,  biftort,  Sloe-bark,  &c.  are  not  So  effectual  as 
galls,  nor  give  So  good  a  black,  the  colour  produced 
by  moft  of  thefe,  excepting  oak-bark,  being  greenifh  : 
that  the  juice  of  floes  do  not  produce  a  black  colour 
with  martial  vitriol ;  but  that,  neverthelefs,  the  wri- 
ting made  with  it  becomes  black,  and  is  found  to  be 
more  durable  than  common  ink  :  that  inks  made  with 
Saturated  folutions  of  iron  in  nitrous,  marine,  or  acetous 
acids,  in  tartar,  or  in  lemon-juice,  were  much  inferior 
to  the  ink  made  with  martial  vitiiol:  that  the  co- 
lour of  ink   is  depraved  by  adding  quicklime,  which 


when  dry,  part  of  the  colour  could  be  rubbed  off, 
efpecially  in  moift  weather,  and  a  pencil  dipped  in  wa- 
ter wafhed  it  away  entirely. 

"  I  tried  Solutions  of  the  animal-glues  with  the 
fame  event.  Ifinglafs  or  fifh-glue  being  the  moft  dif- 
ficultly diffoluble  of  thefe  kinds  of  bodies,  I  made  a 
decoction  of  it  in  water,  of  fuch  ftrength  that  the  li- 
quor concreted  into  a  jelly  before  it  was  quite  cold  : 
with  this  jelly,  kept  fluid  by  fufficient  heat,  I  mixed 
fome  ivory-black :  characters  drawn  with  this  mix- 
ture on  paper  bore  rubbing  much  better  than  the 
others,  but  were   difcharged  without  much  difficulty 


is  done  with  an  intention  of  deftroying  any  fupera-  by  a  wet  pencil 
bundant  acid  which  may  be  SuppoSed  to  be  the  cauSe        "  It  was  now  fufpected,  that  the  colour  could  not 

of  the  lofs  of  the  colour  of  ink :  that  the  beft  method  be  fufficiently  fixed  on  paper  without  an  oily  cement, 

of  preventing  the  effects  of  this  fuperabundant  acid  is  As  oils  themSelves  are  made  miScible  with  watery  fluids 

probably  by  adding   pieces  of  iron  to  engage  it;  and  by  the  intervention  of  gum,   I  mixed  fome  of  the  Softer 

that  this  conjecture   is  confirmed  by  an  inftance  the  painters  varnifh,  after  mentioned,  with  about  half  its 


author  had  heard,  of  the  great  durability  of  the  co- 
lour of  an  ink  in  which  pieces  of  iron  had  been  long 
immerfed :  and  laftly,  that  a  decoction  of  logwood 
ufed  inftead  of  water,  fenfibly  improves  both  the  beau- 
ty and  deepneSs  of  the  black,  without  diSpofing  it  to 
fade.  The  fame  author  obferves,  that  the  addition  of 
gum-arabic  is  not  only  ufeful,  by  keeping  the  colour- 
ing matter  fufpended  in  the  fluid,  but  alSo  by  prevent- 
ing the  ink  from  Spreading,  by  which  means  a  greater 
quantity  of  it  is  collected  on  each  Stroke  of  the  pen. 
Sugar,  which  is  fometimes  added  to  ink,  is  found 
to  be  much  lefs  effectual  than  gums,  and  to  have  the 
inconvenience  of  preventing  the  drying  of  the  ink. 
The  colour  of  ink  is  found  to  be  greatly  injured  by 


weight  of  a  thick  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  working 
them  well  together  in  a  mortar  till  they  united  into 
a  fmooth  uniform  mafs  :  this  was  beaten  with  lamp- 
black, and  Some  water  added  by  little  and  little,  the 
rubbing  being  continued  till  the  mixture  was  diluted 
to  a  due  confiftence  for  writing.  It  wrote  freely,  and 
of  a  full  brownifh-black  colour :  the  characters  could 
not  be  difcharged  by  rubbing,  but  water  wafhed  them 
out,  though  not  near  fo  readily  as  any  of  the  foregoing. 
Inftead  of  the  painters  varnifh  or  boiled  oil,  I  mixed 
raw  linfeed  oil  in  the  fame  manner  with  mucilage  and 
lamp-black ;  and  on  diluting  the  mixture  with  water, 
obtained  an  ink  not  greatly  different  from  the  other. 
"  Though  thefe  oily  mixtures  anfwered  better  than 


keeping  the  ink  in  veffels  made  of  copper  or  of  lead,  thofe  with  Simple  gums  or  glues,  it  was  apprehended 
and  probably  of  any  other  metal,  excepting  iron,  which  that  their  being  difchargeable  by  water  would  render 
die  vitriolic  acid  can  diffolve.  them  unfit  for  the  purpofes  intended.'    The  only  way 
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Ink.  of  obviating  this  imperfection  appeared  to  be,  by 
ufir,"-  a  paper  which  ihould  admit  the  black  liquid  to 
fink  a  little  into  ics  fubftance.  Accordingly  I  took 
fome  of  the  more  linking  kinds  of  paper,  and  common 
paper  made  damp  as  for  printing;  and  had  the  futif- 
iaciion  to  rind,  that  neither  the  oily  nor  the  fimple 
gummy  mixtures  fpread  upon  them  fo  much  as  might 
have  been  expected,  and  that  the  characters  were  as 
fixed  as  could  be  deiired,  for  they  could  not  be  warned 
out  without  rubbing  off  part  of  the  fubftance  of  the 
paper  itfelt. 

"  AH  tiicfe  inks  mull  be  now  and  then  ftirred  or 
fhaken  during  the  time  of  u!e,  to  mix  up  the  black 
powder,  which  fettles  by  degrees  to  the  bottom  :  thole 
with  oil  mult  be  well  fhaken  alfo,  though  not  ufed, 
once  a-day,  or  at  leaft  once  in  three  or  lour  days,  to 
keep  the  oil  united  with  the  water  and  gum  ;  for  if 
once  the  oil  feparates,  which  it  is  apt  to  do  by  {hand- 
ing at  reft  for  fome  days,  it  can  no  longer  be  mixed 
with  the  thin  fluid  by  any  agitation.  But  though  this 
imperfect  union  of  the  ingredients  renders  thefe  inks 
lefs  fit  fcr  general  ufe  than  thofe  commonly  employed, 
I  apprehend  there  are  many  occafions  in  which  thefe 
kinds  of  inconveniences  will  not  be  thought  to  coun- 
terbalance the  advantage  of  having  writings  which  we 
may  be  allured  will  be  as  Lifting  as  the  paper  they  are 
written  upon.  And  indeed  the  inconvenience  may  be 
in  a  great  meafure  obviated  by  uiing  cotton  in  the  ink- 
ftand,  which,  imbibing  the  fluid,  prevents  the  repara- 
tion of  the  black  powder  diifufed  through  it. 

"  Ail  the  inks,  however,  made  on  the  principle 
we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  can  be  difcharged  by  waffl- 
ing, milefs  the  paper  admits  them  to  fink  into  its  fub- 
ftance. The  ancients  were  not  infenfible  of  this  im- 
perfection :  and  fometimes  endeavoured  to  obviate  it, 
according  to  Pliny,  by  uiing  vinegar,  inftead  of  water, 
for  tempering  the  mixture  of  lamp-black  and  gum.  I 
tried  vinegar,  and  found  it  to  be  of  fome  advantage, 
not  as  giving  any  improvement  to  the  cement,  but  by 
promoting  the  linking  of  the  matter  into  the  paper. 
As  this  warning  out  of  the  ink  may  be  prevented  by 
ufmg  a  kind  of  paper  eafy  enough  to  be  procured,  it  is 
fcarcely  to  be  confidered  as  an  imperfection ;  and  in- 
deed, on  other  kinds  of  paper,  it  is  an  imperfection  only 
fo  far  as  it  may  give  occafion  to  fraud,  for  none  of  thefe 
inks  are  in  danger  of  being  otherwife  difcharged  than 
by  defign.  The  vitriolic  inks  themfelves,  and  thofe  of 
printed  books  and  copperplates,  are  all  difchargeable  ; 
nor  can  it  be  expected  of  the  ink-maker  to  render  wri- 
tings fecure  from  frauds. 

"  But  a  further  improvement  may  yet  be  made, 
namely,  that  of  uniting  the  ancient  and  modern  inks 
together  ;  or  ufingthe  common  vitriolic  ink  inftead  of 
water,  for  tempering  the  ancient  mixture  of  gum  and 
lamp-black.  By  this  method  it  Ihould  feem  that  the 
writings  would  have  all  the  durability  of  thofe  of  for- 
mer times,  with  all  the  advantage  that  reiults  from 
the  vitriolic  ink  fixing  itfelf  in  the  paper.  Even  where 
the  common  vitriol c  mixture  is  depended  on  for  the 
ink,  it  may  in  many  cafes  be  improved  by  a  fmall  ad- 
dition of  the  ancient  compofition,  or  of  the  common 
Indian  ink  which  anfwers  the  fame  purpofe :  when  the 
vitriolic  ink  is  dilute,  and  flows  fo  pale  from  the  pen, 
that  the  fine  ftrokes,  on  firft  writing,  are  fcarcely  vi- 
fible,  the  addition  of  a  little  Indian  ink  is  the  readied 
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means  of  giving  it  the  due  blacknefs.  By  this  admix- 
ture it  may  be  piefumed  alio  that  the  "vitriolic  ink  will 
be  made  more  durable,  the  Indian  ink  in  fome  meafure 
covering  it,  and  defending  it  from  the  action  of  the  air. 
In  all  cafes,  where  Indian  ink  or  other  limilar  compoti- 
tions  are  employed,  cotton  ihould  be  ufed  in  the  ink- 
ftand,  as  already  mentioned,  to  prevent  the  fettling  of 
the  black  powder." 

Since  the  invention  of  printing  much  lefs  attention 
than  formerly  has  been  paid  to  the  making  of  ink,  fo 
that  now  the  art  feems  to  be  in  a  great  meafure  loft. 
This  will  appear  from  the  companion  of  fome  ancient 
manu.cripts  with  the  writings  of  modern  times.  It 
being  of  the  utmoft  importance,  however,  that  public 
records,  wills,  and  other  valuable  papers,  which  cannot 
admit  of  being  printed,  mould  be  written  with  ink  of 
a  durable  quality,  this  inattention  feems  to  have  been 
very  culpable,  and  a  reftoration  of  the  method  of  ma- 
king writing  ink  a  very  valuable  acquisition.  "  The  ne- 
ceffity  (fays  Mr  Aftle  *)  of  paying  greater  attention  to  *  Qrhin 
this  matter  may  readily  be  feen,  by  comparing  the  rolls  Alphab. 
and  records  that  have  been  written  from  the  15th  Writing 
century  to  the  end  of  the  1  7th,  with  the  writings  we 
have  remaining  of  various  writings  from  the  5th  to 
the  1 2th  centuries.  Notwithstanding  the  fuperior 
antiquity  of  the  latter,  they  are  in  excellent  preferva- 
tion  ;  but  we  frequently  find  the  former,  though  of 
more  modern  date,  fo  much  defaced  that  they  are 
fcarcely  legible." 

Our  author  agrees  with  Dr  Lewis  in  the  opinion 
that  the  ancient  inks  were  compofed  of  foot  or  ivory 
black  inftead  of  the  galls,  copperas,  and  gums,  which 
form  the  compofition  of  ours.  Beiides  their  black 
inks,  however,  the  ancients  ufed  vax-ious  other  colours,  - 
as  red,  gold  and  filver,  purple,  Sec.  Green  ink  was 
frequently  ufed  in  Latin  manufcripts,  efpecially  in  the 
latter  ages  ;  and  it  was  frequently  employed  in  figna- 
tures  by  the  guardians  of  the  Greek  emperors  till 
their  wards  were  of  age.  Blue  or  yellow  ink  was  fel- 
dom  ufed  except  in  manufcripts  ;  but  (fays  Mr  Aftle) 
"  the  yellow  has  not  been  much  in  ufe,  as  far  as  we 
can  leam,  thefe  600  years."  Some  kinds  of  charac- 
ters, particularly  the  metallic,  were  burnifhed.  Wax 
was  ufed  by  the  Latins  and  Greeks  as  the  varnifh,  but 
efpecially  by  the  former,  and  particularly  in  the  9th 
century.     It  continued  a  long  time  in  vogue. 

A  treatife  upon  inks  was  publiflied  by  Peter  Cani- 
parius  profeifor  of  medicine  at  Venice ;  of  which  an 
edition  was  printed  at  London  in  1660.  It  is  divided 
into  fix  parts.  The  firft  treats  of  inks  made  from  py- 
rites, ftones,  and  metals ;  the  fecond  of  fuch  as  are 
made  from  metals  and  calces  ;  the  third  from  foots  and 
vitriols  ;  the  fourth  of  the  different  kinds  of  inks  ufed  by 
the  librarii  or  book-writers,  by  printers,  and  engravers  : 
likewile  of  ftaining  or  writing  upon  marble,  ftucco, 
or  fcaliolia,  and  of  encauftic  modes  of  writing  ;  alfo 
of  liquids  for  painting  or  colouring  leather  and  linen 
or  woollen  cloths  ;  reftoring  inks  that  had  been  decay- 
ed by  time  ;  together  with  many  methods  of  effacing 
writing,  reftoring  decayed  paper,  and  different  modes 
of  fecret  writing.  The  fifth  treats  of  writing  inks 
made  in  different  countries  from  gums,  woods,  the 
juices  of  plants,  &c.  as  well  as  of  different  kinds  of 
varnifhes.  The  fixth  treats  of  the  different  methods 
of  extracting  vitriol,  and  the  chemical  ufes  of  it. 
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l.-ik.  V/ccktrua    de    Seaxtis,   a  treatife  printed  at  Baill  in 

y  1 612,  contains  a  number  of  curious  particulars  con- 
cerning ink.  He  gives  alio  receipts  for  making  gold 
and  fiiver  inks,  compofed  both  with  thefe  metals  and 
without  them  ;  directions  for  making  inks  for  fecret 
writing,  and  for  defacing  them  ;  though  in  this  laft 
part  there  are  many  particulars  bordering  too  much 
on  the  marvellous. 

In  the  rhilofophicai  Tranfactions  for  1787,  Dr  Blag- 
den  gives  fome  account  of  a  method  of  reftormg  de- 
cayed inks  fo  as  to  render  them  legible.  His  expe- 
riments originated  from  a  conversation  with  Mr  Aftle 
already  quoted,  on  the  queftion  whether  the  inks  made 
eight  or  ten  centuries  ago,  and  which  are  found  to 
have  preserved  their  colour  very  well,  were  made  of  the 
fame  materials  now  employed  or  not  ?  In  order  to 
decide  the  queftion,  Mr  Aftle  furnifhed  the  Doctor 
with  fcveralmanufcripts  on  parchment  and  vellum  from 
the  9th  to  the  15th  centuries  inclulively.  Some  of 
thefe  were  ftiil  very  black  ;  others  of  different  {hades, 
from  a  deep  yellowiih  brown  to  a  very  pale  yellow,  in 
fome  parts  fo  faint  that  it  could  fcarcely  be  feen.  This 
was  tried  with  frmple  and  phlogifticated  alkalies,  the 
mineral  acids,  and  infufion  of  galls.  From  thefe  ex- 
periments it  appeared  that  the  ink  anciently  employed 
was  of  the  fame  nature  as  at  prefent :  the  letters  turn- 
ed of  a  reddilh  or  yellowiih  brown  with  alkalies  be- 
came pale,  and  were  at  length  obliterated  by  the  di- 
lute mineral  acids.  The  drop  of  acid  liquor,  which 
had  been  put  upon  a  letter,  changed  to  a  deep  blue 
or  g;reen  on  the  addition  of  phlogiilicated  alkali  ;  with 
an  infufion  of  galls,  in  fome  cafes  the  letters  acquired 
a  deep  tinge,  in  others  a  flight  one.  "  Hence  (fays  the 
Doctor)  it  is  evident,  that  one  of  the  ingredients  was 
iron,  which  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  was  joined  with 
the  vitriolic  acid  ;  and  the  colour  of  the  more  perfect 
MSS.  which  in  fome  was  a  deep  black,  and  in  others 
a  purplifh  black,  together  with  the  reftitution  of  that 
colour  in  thofe  which  had  loft  it  by  the  infufion  of 
galls,  fufHciently  proved  that  another  of  the  ingredients 
was  aftringent  matter,  which  from  hiftory  appears  to 
have  been  that  of  galls.  No  trace  of  a  black  pigment 
of  any  fort  was  difcovered  ;  the  drop  of  acid,  which 
had  completely  extracted  a  letter,  appearing  of  an  uni- 
form pale  and  ferruginous  colour,  without  an  atom  of 
black  powder,  or  other  extraneous  matter  flcating  in 
it." 

As  this  account  differs  very  materially  frcm  the  for- 
mer extracted  from  Mr  Aftle's  writings,  fo  the  reafon 
given  for  the  continuance  of  the  colour  differs  no  lefs. 
This,  according  to  Dr  Blagden,  "  feems  to  depend  very 
much  on  a  better  preparation  of  the  material  upon 
v/hich  the  writing  was  made,  namely  the  parchment 
cr  vellum  ;  the  blackeft  letters  being  generally  thofe 
which  had  funk  into  it  the  deepeft.  Some  degree  of 
effervefcence  was  commonly  to  be  perceived  when  acids 
were  in  contact  with  the  furface  of  thefe  old  vellums. 
I  was  led,  however,  to  fufpect,  that  the  ancient  inks 
contained  rather  a  lefs  proportion  of  iron  than  the  more 
modern  :  for,  in  general,  the  tinge  of  colour  produ- 
ced by  the  phlogifticated  alkali  in  the  acid  laid  upon 
them,  feemed  lefs  deep ;  v/hich,  however,  might  de- 
pend in  part  upon  the  length  of  time  they  had  been 
kept ;  and  perhaps  more  gum  was  ufed  in  them,  or 
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they  were  wafhed  over  with  fome  kind  ofvarnifh,  tho' 
not  fuch  as  gave  any  glofs." 

Among  the  fpecimens  with  which  our  author  was 
favoured  by  Mr  Aftle,  there  was  one  which  differed 
very  materially  frcm  the  reft.  It  was  faid  to  be  a  ma- 
nufcript  of  the  15th  century;  the  letters  were  of  a 
full  engroffing  hand,  angular  without  any  fine  ftrokes, 
broad,  and  very  black.  None  of  the  chemical  folvents 
abovementicned  feemed  to  produce  any  effect.  Moft 
of  them  feemed  rather  to  make  the  letters  blacker, 
probably  by  cleaning  the  furface  ;  and  the  acids,  after 
having  been  rubbed  ftrongly  upon  the  letters,  did  not 
ftrike  any  deeper  tinge  with  the  phlogifticated  alkali. 
Nothing  could  obliterate  thefe  but  what  took  off  part 
of  the  vellum  ;  when  fmail  rolls  of  a  dirty  matter  were 
to  be  perceived.  "  It  is  therefore  unqueitionable  ( fays 
the  Doctor)  that  no  iron  was  ufed  in  this  ink;  and, 
from  its  refiftance  to  the  chemical  folvents,  as  well  as 
a  certain  clotted  appearance  in  the  letters  when  exa- 
mined clofely,  and  in  fome  places  a  flight  degree  of 
glofs,  I  have  little  doubt  that  they  were^  formed  of  a 
footy  or  carbonaceous  powder  and  oil,  probably  fome- 
thing  like  our  prefent  printer's  ink  ;  and  am  not  with- 
out fufpicion  that  they  were  actually  printed. 

On  examining  this  MS.  more  fully,  our  author  was 
convinced  that  it  was  really  a  part  of  a  very  ancient 
printed  book.  In  considering  the  methods  of  reftoring 
the  legibility  of  decayed  writings,  our  author  obferves? 
that  perhaps  one  of  the  beft  may  be  to  join  phlogiili- 
cated alkali  with  the  calx  of  iron  v/hich  remains;  be- 
caufe  the  precipitate  formed  by  thefe  two  fubftances 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  iron  alone.  On  this  fubject 
Dr  Blagden  difagrees  with  Mr  Bergmann  •  but  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  teft,  the  following  experiments  were 
made. 

1.  The  phlogifticated  alkali  Avas  rubbed  in  different 
quantities  upon  the  bare  writing.  This,  in  general, 
produced  little  effect :  though,  in  a  few  inftances,  it 
gave  a  bluifn  tinge  to  the  letters,  and  increased  their 
intenfity  ;  "probably  (fays  the  Doctor)  where  fome- 
thing  of  an  acid  nature  had  contributed  to  the  diminu- 
tion of  their  colour."  2.  By  adding,  befides  the  al- 
kali, a  dilute  mineral  acid  to  the  writing,  cur  author 
found  his  expectations  fully  anfwered  ;  the  letters  then 
changing  quickly  to  a  very  deep  and  beautiful  blue. 
It  is  but  of  little  confequence  whether  the  acid  or  phlo- 
gifticated alkali  be  firft  added ;  though  upon  farther 
confideration  the  Doctor  inclined  to  begin  with  the 
alkali.  The  reafon  is,  that  when  the  alkali  is  firft 
put  on,  the  colour  feems  to  fpread  lefs,  and  thus  not 
to  hurt  the  legibility  of  the  writing  fo  much  as  would 
otherwife  be  done.  His  method  is  to  fpread  the  al- 
kali thin  over  the  writing  with  a  feather,  then  to  touch 
it  as  gently  as  poffible  upon  or  nearly  over  the  letters 
with  the  diluted  acid  by  means  of  a  feather  or  bit  of 
ftick  cut  to  a  blunt  po  nt.  The  moment  that  the  acid 
liquor  is  applied,  the  letters  turn  to  a  fine  blue,  be- 
yond companion  ftronger  than  the  original  trace  of 
the  letter  ;  and  by  applying  a  bit  of  blotting-paper  to 
fuck  up  the  fuperHuous  liquid,  we  may  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  avoid  the  ftaining  of  the  parchment :  for  it  is  this 
fuperfluous  liquor  which,  abforbing  part  of  the  colour- 
ing matter  from  the  letters,  becomes  a  dye  to  what- 
ever it  touches.     Care  ought,  however,  to  be  taken 

not 
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Ink.  not  to  allow  the  blotting  paper  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  letters,  becaufe  the  colouring  matter  may  ea- 
fily  be  rubbed  off  while  foft  and  wet.  Any  one  of  the 
three  mineral  acids  will  anfwer  the  purpofe  effectually : 
Dr  Blagden  commonly  ufes  the  marine.  But  which- 
ever of  the  three  is  ufed,  it  ought  to  be  diluted  fo  far 
as  not  to  be  in  danger  of  corroding  the  parchment ;  af- 
ter which  the  degree  of  ftrength  feems  not  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  great  nicety. 

Another  method  of  reftoring  the  legibility  of  old 
writino-s  is  by  wetting  them  with  an  infufion  of  galls  in 
white  wine  :  but  this  is  fubject  to  the  fame  inconve- 
nience with  the  former,  and  is  befides  lefs  efficacious. 
The  Doctor  is  of  opinion  that  the  acid  of  the  galls  by 
itfelf  would  be  better  for  the  purpofe  than  the  infufion 
of  the  whole  fubftance  of  them  ;  and  he  thinks  alfo 
that  a  preferable  kind  of  phlogifticated  alkali  might  be 
prepared  either  by  purifying  the  common  kind  from 
iron  as  much  as  poffible,  or  by  making  ufe  of  the  vo- 
latile alkali  inftead  of  the  fixed.  Mr  Aftle  mentions  a 
method  of  reftoring  the  legibility  of  decayed  writings  ; 
but  fays  that  it  ought  not  to  be  hazarded  left  a  fufpi- 
cion  of  deceit  fhould  arife. 

In  the  Monthly  Review  of  this  volume  of  the  Tranf- 
actions,  we  find  a  method  propofed  of  preventing  ink 
from  decaying,  which  feems  very  likely  to  anfwer  the 
purpofe.  It  confifts  in  warning  over  the  paper  to  be 
written  upon  with  the  colouring  matter  of  Pruffian 
blue,  which  will  not  deprave  it  in  colour  or  any  other 
refpect.  By  writing  upon  it  with  common  ink  after- 
wards, a  ground  of  Pruffian  blue  is  formed  under  every 
ftroke  ;  and  this  remains  ftrong  after  the  black  has 
been  decayed  by  the  weather,  or  deftroyed  by  acids. 
Thus  the  ink  will  bear  a  larger  proportion  of  vitriol  at 
firft,  and  will  have  the  advantage  of  looking  blacker 
when  firft  written. 

Indian  Ink,  a  valuable  black  for  water-colours, 
brought  from  China  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  In- 
dies, fometimes  in  large  rolls,  but  more  commonly  in 
fmall  quadrangular  cakes,  and  generally  marked  with 
Chinefe  characters.  Dr  Lewis,  from  experiments 
made  on  this  fubftance,  hath  fhown  that  it  is  compofed 
of  fine  lamp-black  and  animal-glue  :  and  accordingly, 
for  the  preparation  of  it,  he  defires  us  to  mix  the  lamp- 
black with  as  much  melted  glue  as  is  fufficient  to  give 
it  a  tenacity  proper  for  being  made  into  cakes ;  and 
thefe  when  dry,  he  tells  us,  anfwered  as  well  as  thofe 
imported  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  both  with  regard  to 
the  colour  and  the  freedom  of  working.  Ivory -black, 
and  other  charcoal  blacks,  levigated  to  a  great  degree 
of  finenefs,  anfwered  as  well  as  the  lamp-black  ;  but 
in  the  ftate  in  which  ivory-black  is  commonly  fold,  it 
proved  much  too  gritty,  and  feparated  too  haftily  from 
the  water. 

Printing  Ink,  is  totally  different  from  Indian  ink, 
or  that  made  ufe  of  in  writing.  It  is  an  oily  compo- 
fition,  of  the  confidence  of  an  ointment  :  the  me- 
thod of  preparing  it  was  long  kept  a  fecret  by  thofe 
whofe  employment  it  was  to  make  it,  and  who  were  in- 
terefted  in  concealing  it ;  and  even  yet  is  but  imper- 
fectly known.     The  properties    of  good  printing  ink 


are,  to  work  clean  and  eafily,  without  daubing  the       *»>*> 
types,  or  tearing  the  paper  ;  to  have  a  fine  black  co-  v""~v"~ 
lour  ;  to  wafh  eafily  off  the  types  ;  to  dry  foon ;  and 
to  preferve  its  colour  without  turning  brown.     This 
laft,  which  is  a  moft  neceffary  property,  is  effectually 
obtained  by  fetting  fire  to  the  oil  with  which  the  print- 
ing ink  is  made  for  a  few  moments,  and   then  extin- 
guifhing  it  by  covering  the  veffel  (a).     It  is  made  to 
wafh  eafily  off  the  types,  by  ufing  foap  as  an  ingre- 
dient ;  and  its  working  clean  depends  on  its  having  a 
proper  degree  of  ftrength,  which  is  given  by  a  certain 
addition  of  rofm.     A  good  deal,  however,  depends  on 
the  proportion  of  the  ingredients  to  each  other  ;  for  if 
too   much  foap  is  added,  the  ink  will  work  very  foul, 
and  daub  the  types  to  a  great  degree.     The  fame  thing 
will  happen  from  ufing  too  much  black,  at  the  fame 
time  that  both  the  foap  and  black  hinder  the  ink  from 
drying  ;  while  too  much  oil  and  rofin  tear  the  paper, 
and  hinder  it  from  wafhing  off. — The  following  receipt 
has  been  found  to  make  printing  ink  of  a  tolerable 
good    quality.     "  Take   a   Scots    pint  of  linfeed    oil, 
and  fet  it  over  a  pretty  brifk  fire  in  an  iron  or  copper 
veffel  capable  of  holding  three  or  four  times  as  much. 
When  it  boils  ftrongly,  and  emits  a  thick  fmoke,  kindle 
it  with  a  piece  of  paper,  and  immediately  take  the  vef- 
fel off  the  fire.     Let  the  oil  burn  for  about  a  minute  ; 
then  extinguifh  it  by  covering  the  veffel ;  after  it  has 
grown  pretty   cool,  add  two   pounds    of  black  rofin, 
and  one  pound  of  hard  foap  cut  into  thin  flices.     If 
the  oil  is  very  hot  when  the  foap  is  added,  almoft  the 
whole  mixture  will  run  over  the  veffel.     The  mixture 
is  then  to  be  fet  again  over  the  fire ;  and  when  the 
ingredients  are  thoroughly  melted,  a  pound  of  lamp- 
black,  previoufly  put   through  a  lawn  fieve,  is  to  be 
ftirred  into   it.     The  whole  ought  then  to  be  ground 
on  a  marble  ftone,  or  in  a  mill  like  the  levigating  mill 
defcribed  under  the  article  Chemistry,  n°  599." 

Though  the  above  receipt  is  greatly  fuperior  to 
any  that  hath  been  hitherto  publifhed,  all  of  which 
are  capitally  deficient  in  not  mentioning  the  necef- 
fary ingredients  of  rofin  and  foap  ;  yet  it  muft  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  ink  made  in  this  manner  is  inferior 
in  point  of  colour,  and  is  likewife  more  apt  to  daub 
the  types  and  make  an  indiftinct  impreffion,  than  fuch 
as  is  prepared  by  fome  of  thofe  who  make  the  ma- 
nufacture of  this  commodity  their  employment ;  fo 
that  either  a  variation  in  the  proportion  of  the  ingre- 
dients, a  nicety  in  the  mixture,  or  fome  additional  in- 
gredient, feems  neceffary  to  bring  it  to  therequifite  per- 
fection. 

Ink  for  the  Rolling  Prefs,  is  made  of  lintfeed  oil 
burnt  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  for  common  printing- 
ink,  and  then  mixed  with  Francfort-black,  and  finely 
ground.  There  are  no  certain  proportions  which  can 
be  determined  in  this  kind  of  ink  ;  every  workman 
adding  oil  or  black  to  his  ink  as  he  thinks  proper, 
in  order  to  make  it  fuit  his  own  tafte.- — Some,  how- 
ever, mix  a  portion  of  common  boiled  oil,  which  has 
never  been  burnt :  but  this  muft  neceffarily  be  a  bad 
practice,  as  fuch  oil  is  apt  to  go  through  the  paper ; 
a  fault  very  common  in  prints,  efpecially  if  the  paper 


is 


(a)  This  is  mentioned  by  Dr  Lewis  in  his  Philofophical  Commerce  of  Arts ;  but  he  feems  not  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  method  of  giving  it  the  other  neceffary  properties. 
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Ink. 


"is  not  very  thick.  No  foap  is  added ;  becaufe  the 
ink  is  not  cleared  off  from  the  copperplates  with  alka- 
line ley  as  in  common  printing,  but  with  a  brufh  dip- 
ped in  oil. 

Ink  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  any  coloured 
liquor  ufed  in  writing,  whether  red,  yellow,  green, 
&c.  Many  different  kinds  of  thefe  inks  may  be  pre- 
pared by  the  directions  given  under  the  article  Co- 
LOVR-Making,  which  it  would  be  fuperfluous  here  to 
repeat. 

Sympathetic  Ink,  a  liquor  with  which  a  perfon  may 
write,  and  yet  nothing  appear  on  the  paper  after  it  is 
dry,  till  fome  other  means  are  ufed,  fuch  as  holding 
the  paper  to  the  fire,  rubbing  it  over  with  fome  other 
Liquor,  &c. 

Thefe  kinds  of  ink  may  be  divided  into  feven  claffes, 
and  that  with  refpecl  to  the  means  ufed  to  make  them 
vifible  ;  viz.  1.  Such  as  become  vifible  by  pafling  ano- 
ther liquor  over  them,  or  by  expofing  them  to  the  va- 
pour of  that  liquor.  2.  Thofe  that  do  not  appear  fo 
long  as  they  are  kept  clofe,  but  foon  become  viiible  on 
being  expofed  to  the  air.  3.  Such  as  appear  by  ftrew- 
ing  or  fitting  fome  very  fine  powder  of  any  colour  over 
them.  4.  Thofe  which  become  vifible  by  being  expo- 
fed  to  the  fire.  5.  Such  as  become  vifible  by  heat, 
but  difappear  again  by  cold  or  the  moifture  of  the  air. 
6.  Thofe  which  become  vifible  by  being  wetted  with 
water.  7.  Such  as  appear  of  various  colours,  red, 
yellow,  blue,  &c. 

I.  The  firft  clafs  contains  four  kinds  of  ink,  viz. 
folutions  of  lead,  bifmuth,  gold,  and  green  vitriol. 
The  firft  two  become  vifible  in  the  fame  manner,  viz. 
by  the  contact  of  fulphureous  liquids  or  fumes.  For 
the  firft,  a  folution  of  common  fugar  of  lead  in  water 
will  anfwer  as  well  as  more  troublefome  preparations. 
ff  you  write  with  this  folution  with  a  clean  pen,  the 
writing  when  dry  will  be  totally  invifible  :  but  if  it  be 
wetted  with  a  folution  of  hepar  fulp/mris,  or  of  orpi- 
ment,  diffolved  by  means  of  quicklime  ;  or  if  it  be 
expofed  to  the  ftrong  vapours  of  thefe  folutions,  but 
efpecially  to  the  vapour  of  volatile  tincture  of  fulphur  ; 
the  writing  will  appear  of  a  brown  colour,  more  or  lefs 
deep  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  fulphureous  fume. 

By  the  fame  means,  what  is  wrote  with  the  folution 
of  bifmuth  in  fpirit  of  nitre  will  appear  of  a  deep 
black. 

The  fympathetic  ink  prepared  from  gold  depends 
on  the  property  by  which  that  metal  precipitates  from 
its  folvent  on  the  addition  of  a  folution  of  tin.  If  you 
write  with  a  folution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  and  let 
the  paper  dry  gently  in  the  fhade,  nothing  will  appear 
for  the  firft  feven  or  eight  hours.  Dip  a  pencil  or  a 
fmall  fine  fponge  in  the  folution  of  tin,  and  drawing  it 
lightly  over  the  invifible  characters,  they  will  imme- 
diately appear,  of  a  purple  colour. 

Characters  wrote  with  a  folution  of  green  vitriol  care- 
fully depurated,  will  likewife  be  invifible  when  the  pa- 
per is  dry ;  but  if  wetted  with  an  infufion  of  galls, 
they  will  immediately  appear  as  if  wrote  with  common 
ink.  If,  inftead  of  this  infufion,  a  folution  of  the 
phlogifticated  alkali,  impregnated  with  the  colouring 
matter  Prufiian  blue  is  made  ufe  of,  the  writing  will  ap- 
pear of  a  very  deep  blue. 

II.  To  the  fecond  clafs  belong  the  folutions  of  all 
thofe  metals  which  are  apt  to  attract  phlogifton  from 
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the  air,  fuch  as  lead,  bifmuth,  filver,  &c.  The  fym-  Ink. 
pathetic  ink  of  gold  already  mentioned  belongs  alfo  '  *" 
to  this  clafs ;  for  if  the  characters  wrote  with  it  are 
long  expofed  to  the  air,  they  become  by  degrees  of  a 
deep  violet  colour,  nearly  approaching  to  black.  In 
like  manner,  characters  wrote  with  a  folution  of  filver 
in  aquafortis  are  invifible  when  newly  dried,  but  being 
expofed  to  the  fun,  appear  of  a  grey  colour  like  flate. 
To  this  clafs  alfo  belong  folutions  of  lead  in  vinegar ; 
copper  in  aquafortis ;  tin  in  aqua  regia ;  emery,  and 
fome  kinds  of  pyrites,  in  fpirit  of  fait ;  mercury  in 
aquafortis  ;  or  iron,  in  vinegar.  Each  of  thefe  has  a 
particular  colour  when  expofed  to  the  air  ;  but  they 
have  tire  difagreeable  property  of  corroding  the  paper, 
fo  that  after  fome  time  the  characters  appear  like  holes 
cut  out  of  the  paper. 

III.  The  third  clafs  of  fympathetic  inks  contains 
fuch  liquids  as  have  fome  kind  of  glutinous  vifcofity, 
and  at  the  fame  time  are  long  a  drying  ;  by  which 
means,  though  the  eye  cannot  difcern  the  characters 
wrote  with  them  upon  paper,  the  powders  ftrewed 
upon  them  immediately  adhere,  and  thus  make  the 
writing  become  vifible.  Of  this  kind  are  urine,  milk, 
the  juices  of  fome  vegetables,  weak  folutions  of  the  de- 
liquefcent  falts,  &c. 

IV.  This  clafs,  comprehending  all  thofe  that  be- 
come vifible  by  being  expofed  to  the  fire,  is  very  ex- 
tenfive,  as  it  contains  all  thofe  colourlefs  liquids  in 
which  the  matter  diffolved  is  capable  of  being  reduced, 
or  of  reducing  the  paper,  into  a  fort  of  charcoal  by  a 
fmall  heat.  A  very  eafily  procured  ink  of  this  kind  is 
oil  of  vitriol,  diluted  with  as  much  water  as  will  pre- 
vent it  from  corroding  the  paper.  Letters  wrote  with 
this  fluid  are  perfectly  invifible  when  dry,  but  inftantly 
appear  as  black  as  if  wrote  with  the  fineft  ink  on  be- 
ing held  near  the  fire.  Juice  of  lemons  or  onions,  a 
folution  of  fal-ammoniac,  green  vitriol,  &c.  will  an- 
fwer the  fame  purpofe,  though  not  fo  eafily,  or  with 
fo  little  heat. 

V.  The  fifth  clafs  comprehends  only  folutions  of 
regulus  of  cobalt  in  fpirit  of  fait ;  for  the  properties  of 
which,  fee  Chemistry,  n°  822. 

VI.  This  clafs  comprehends  fuch  inks  as  become 
vifible  when  characters  wrote  with  them  are  wetted 
with  water.  They  are  made  of  all  fuch  fubftances  as 
depofit  a  copious  fediment  when  mixed  with  water, 
diftolving  only  imperfectly  in  that  fluid.  Of  this  kind 
are  dried  alum,  fugar  of  lead,  vitriol,  Sec.  We  have 
therefore  only  to  write  with  a  ftrong  folution  of  thefe 
falts  upon  paper,  and  the  characters  will  be  invifible 
when  dry ;  but  when  we  apply  water,  the  fmall  por- 
tion of  dried  fait  cannot  again  be  diffolved  in  the  wa- 
ter. Hence  the  infoluble  part  becomes  vifible  on 
the  paper,  and  lhows  the  characters  wrote  in  white, 
grey,  brown,  or  any  other  colour  which  the  precipi- 
tate affumes. 

VII.  Characters  may  be  made  to  appear  of  a  fine 
crimfon,  purple,  or  yellow,  by  writing  on  paper  with 
folution  of  tin  in  aqua  regia,  and  then  pafling  over  it  a 
pencil  dipt  in  a  decoction  of  cochineal,  Brazil-wood, 
logwood,  yellow  wood,  &c. — For  an  account  of  the 
nature  of  all  thefe  fympathetic  inks,  however,  and  the 
principles  on  which  they  are  made,  fee  the  articles 
Chemistry  and  Colov R-Ma6ing,  pajfim. 

Ins  Stones,  a  kind  of  fmall  round  ftones  of  a  white, 

red, 
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Blactf. 
Comment. 
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red,  grey)  yellow,  or  black,  colour,  containing  a  quan-  the  Hopping  of  the  hcrfe,  or  any  other  thing  of  his  gueft, 
tity  of  native  martial  vitriol,  whence  they  derive  the  for  his  reckoning,  and  may  retain  the  fame  till  it  be 
property  of  making  ink,  and  from  thence  their  name.  paid.  Where  a  perfon  brings  his  horfe  to  an  inn,  and 
They  are  almoft  entirely  foluble  in  water,  and  beSides  leaves  him  in  the  Stable,  the  inn-keeper  may  detain 
their  other  ingredients,  contain  alio  a  portion  of  cop-    him  till  fuch  time  as  the  owner  pays  for  his  keeping  ; 

and  if  the  horfe  eats  out  as  much  as  he  is  worth,  after 
for  any  part  of  a  country  at  a    a  rcaSonable  appraifement  made,  he  may  fell  the  horfe 

and  pay  himfelf :  but  when  a  gueft  brings  feveral  hor- 
See  Canal  and  (Inland)  Na-  fes  to  an  inn,  and  afterwards  takes  them  all  away  ex- 
cept one,  this  horfe  fo  left  may  not  be  fold  for  payment 
kind  of  trade  carried  on  be- 
tween the  different  parts  of  the  fame  kingdom  or 
ftate,  whether  over  land,  or  by  means  of  inland  navi- 


per  and  zinc 

INLAND,  a  name 
diftance  from  the  fea. 

In  land  Nflvig  at  ion. 

VIGATION. 

Inland  Trade,  that 


ga'uon. 

INLAYING. 


See  Veneering,  Mosaic,  and  Mar- 


fignifies  entangled  or 


QVETRY. 

INLEASED,  in  old  writers, 
enfnared.     It  is  ufed  in  the  champion's  oath. 

INLISTING,  in  a  military  fenfe.     See  Listing. 

INMATES,  fuch  perfons  as  are  admitted  for  their 
money,  to  live  in  the  fame  houfe  or  cottage  with  ano- 
ther man,  in  different  rooms,  but  going  in  at  the  fame 
door ;  being  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  poor,  and  not  able 
to  maintain  a  whole  houfe  themfelves.     In  England, 


of  the  debt  for  the  others  ;  for  every  horfe  is  to  be  fold, 
only  to  make  fatisfactionifor  what  is  duefcrhis  ownmeat- 

Inns.  Colleges  of  municipal  or  common  law  pro- 
feffors  and  ftudents,  are  called  inm :  the  old  EngliSh 
word  for  houfes  of  noblemen,  bi  Shops,  and  others  of 
extraordinary  note,  being  of  the  fame  Signification 
with  the  French  word  hotel. 

I.yks  of  Court  are  fo  called,  as  fome  think,  becaufe 
the  Students  there  are  to  ferve  and  attend  the  courts  of 
judicature  ;  or  elfe,  becaufe  anciently  thefe  colleges 
received  none  but  the  fons  of  noblemen,  and  better  fort 
of  gentlemen,  who  were  here  to  be  qualified  to  ferve  the 
king  in  his  court ;  as  F01  tefcue  affirms.  And,  in  his 
time,  he  fays,  there  were  about  2000  ftudents  in  the 


thefe  are  inquirable  in  a  court-leet. — No  owner  or  occu-    inns  of  court  and  chancery,  all  of  whom  were  j£7i  noli- 


pier  of  a  cottage  fiiall  fuffer  any  inmates  therein,  or 
more  families  than  one  to  inhabit  there,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiting ids.  per  month  to  the  lord  of  the  lcet. 

INN,  a  place  appointed  for  the  entertainments  and 
relief  of  travellers. 

Inns  are  licenfed  and  regulated  by  juftices  of  the 
peace,  who  oblige  the  landlord  to  enter  into  recogni- 
zances for  keeping  good  order.  If  a  perfon  who  keeps 
a  common  inn,  refufes  to  receive  a  traveller  into  his 
houfe  as  a  gueft,  or  to  find  him  victuals  and  lodging 
on  his  tendering  a  reafonable  price  for  them,  he  is  li- 
able to  an  action  of  damages,  and  may  be  indicted  and 
fined  at  the  kino's  fuit.  The  rates  of  all  commodities 
Ibid  by  inn-keepers,  according  to  the  ancient  laws, 
may  be  affeiTed  :  and  inn-keepers  not  felling  their  hay, 
oats,  beans,  Sec.  and  all  manner  of  victuals  at  reafon- 
able prices,  without  taking  any  thing  for  litter,  may 
be  fined  and  imprifoned,  &c.  by  21  Jac.  I.  c.  21. 
Where  an  inn-keeper  harbours  thieves,  perfons  of  in- 
famous character,  or  fuffers  any  diforders  in  his  houfe, 
or  fets  up  a  new  inn  where  there  is  no  need  of  one,  to 
the  hindrance  of  ancient  and  well  governed  inns,  he 
is  indictable  and  fineable :  and  by  ftatute,  fuch  inn 
may  be  SuppreiTed.  Action  upon  the  cafe  lies  againft 
any  inn-keeper,  if  a  theft  be  committed  on  his  gueft 
by  a  Servant  of  the  inn,  or  any  other  perfon  not  be- 


//«»',  or  gentlemen  born.  But  this  cuftom  has  gra- 
dually fallen  into  difufe  ;  fo  that  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  Sir  Edward  Coke  does  not  reckon  above 
1000  ftudents,  and  the  number  at  p  relent  is  very  con- 
siderably lefs  ;  for  which  judge  Blackftone  ailigns  the 
following  reafons.  1.  Becaufe  the  inns  of  chan- 
cery, being  now  ajmoft  totally  filled  by  the  inferior 
branches  of  the  profeffion,  are  neither  commodious  nor 
proper  for  the  refort  of  gentlemen  of  any  rank  or  fi- 
gure ;  fo  that  there  are  very  rarely  any  young  ftudents 
entered  at  the  inns  of  chancery.  2.  Becaufe  in  the  inns 
of  court  ali  forts  of  regimen  and  academical  Superin- 
tendence, either  with  regard  to  morals  or  Studies,  are 
found  impracticable,  and  therefore  entirely  neglected. 
Laftly,  becaufe  perfons  of  birth  and  fortune,  after  ha- 
ving finiShed  their  ullial  courfes  at  the  univeriitits,  have 
Seldom  leiS'ure  or  resolution  Sufficient  to  enter  upon  a 
new  Scheme  of  Study  at  a  new  place  of  instruction ; 
wherefore  few  gentlemen  now  refort  to  the  inns  of 
court,  but  fuch  for  whom  the  knowledge  of  practice  is 
absolutely  neceSfary  in  fuch  as  are  intended  for  the  pro- 
feffion. 

Our  inns  of  court,  juftly  famed  for  the  production 
of  men  of  learning  in  the  law,  are  governed  by  ma- 
ilers, principals,  benchers,  Stewards,  and  other  offi- 
cers :  and  have  public  halls  for  exercifes,  readings,  &c. 


gueft 
villi 


'ge> 


is  net  a  traveller,  but  one  of  the  fame  town  or 
for  there  the  inn-keeper  is  not  chargeable  ;  nor 


longing  to  the  gueft  ;  though  it  is  othcrwife  where  the    which  the  ftudents  are  obliged  to  attend    and  perform 

for  a  certain  number  of  years,  before  they  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  plead  at  the  bar.  Thefe  Societies  have  not, 
however,  any  judicial  authority  over  their  members  ; 
but  inftead  of  this  they  have  certain  orders  among 
themfelves,  which  have  by  confent  die  force  of  laws. 
For  lighter  oiFences  perfons  are  only  excomrr.oned,  or 
put  out  of  commons  ;  for  greater,  they  lofe  their 
chambers,  and  are  expelled  the  college  ;  and  when 
once  expelled  out  of  one  Society,  they  are  never  recei- 
ved by  any  of  the  others.  The  gentlemen  in  thefe  {^0-. 
cieties  may  be  divided  into  benchers,  outter-oaniftcrs, 
inner -barristers,  and  ftudents. 

The 


is  the  matter  of  a  private  tavern  anfwerable  for  a  rob- 
bery committed  on  his  gueft  :  it  is  Said,  that  even  tho' 
the  travelling  gueft  does  not  deliver  his  goods,  &c. 
into  the  inn-keeper's  poSTeffion,  yet  if  they  are  Stolen, 
he  is  chargeable.  An  inn-keeper  is  not  anSv.xrable  for 
any  thing  out  of  his  inn,  but  only  for  fuch  as  are 
within  it ;  yet,  where  he  of  his  own  accord  puts  the 
gueft's  horfe  to  graSs,  and  the  horfe  is  ftolen,  he  is 
aniwerable,  he  not  having  the  gueit's  orders  for  putting 
fuch  horfe    to    giafs.       The    inn-keeper    may  juftify 


lens. 
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The  four  principal  inns  of  court,  arc  the  Inner 
Temple  and  Middle  Temple,  heretofore  the  dwelling 
of  the  Knights  Templars,  purchafed  by  fome  profef- 
fors  of  the  common  law  about  300  years  ago  ;  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  and  Gray's  Inn,  anciently  belonging  to  the 
earls  of  Lincoln  and  Gray.  The  other  inns  are  the  two 
Serjeants  Inns. 

Ixns  of  Chancery  were  probably  fo  called,  becaufe 
anciently  inhabited  by  fuch  clerks  as  chiefly  ftudied 
the  forming  of  writs,  which  regularly  belonged  to  the 
curfitors,  who  are  officers  of  chancery. 

The  firft  of  thefe  is  Thavies  Inn,  begun  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  and  fmce  purchafed  by  the  fociety  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  Befide  this,  there  are  New  Inn,  Sy- 
mond's  Inn,  Clement's  Inn,  Clifford's  Inn,  anciently 
the  houfe  of  the  Lord  Clifford  ;  Staple  Inn,  belonging 
to  the  merchants  of  the  ftaple  ;  Lion's  Inn,  anciently  a 
common  inn  with  the  fign  of  the  lion  ;  Funnival's  Inn, 
and  Bernard's  Inn. 

Thefe  were  heretofore  preparatory  colleges  for 
younger  ftudents  ;  and  many  were  entered  here,  be- 
fore they  were  admitted  into  the  inns  of  court.  Now 
they  are  moftly  taken  up  by  attornies,  follcitors,  &c. 

They  all  belong  to  fome  of  the  inns  of  court,  who 
formerly  ufed  to  fend  yearly  fome  of  their  barrifters  to 
read  to  them. 

INNATE  Ideas,  thofe  fuppofed  to  be  (lamped  on 
the  mind,  from  the  firft  moment  of  its  exiftence,  and 
which  it  conftantly  brings  into  the  world  with  it :  a 
doctrine  which  Mr  Locke  has  taken  great  pains  to  re- 
fute. 

INNERKEITHING.     See  Inverkeithing. 

INNERLOCHY.  See  Inverloch-y  and  Fort- 
William. 

INNIS.     See  Inch. 

INNISCLOCHRAN,  or  the  Stoney  Island,  an 
Ifland  in  Lough  Ree,  in  the  river  Shannon,  between 
the  counties  of  Weftmeath  and  Rofcommon,  at  which 
place  a  monaftery  was  founded  by  St  Dermod,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  6th  century. 

INNISFAIL  (derived  from  Inis  Bheal,  that  is, 
"the  ifland  of  Bheal"),  one  of  the  ancient  names  of 
Ireland,  fo  denominated  from  Beal,  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  adoration  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
Britifh  ifles.  Innisfail  has  been  erroneoufly  tranflated 
the  Ifland  of  Deftiny,  as  Bheal  -was  fometimes  taken  for 
Fate  or  Providence. 

INNISFALLEN,  an  ifland  in  the  lake  of  Killar- 
ney,  in  the  county  of  Kerry  and  province  of  Munfter : 
in  it  are  the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  religious  houfe, 
founded  by  St  Finian,  the  patron  faint  of  thefe  parts, 
and  to  him  the  cathedral  of  Aghadoe  is  alfo  dedicated. 
The  remains  of  this  abbey  are  very  extenfive,  its  fitua- 
tion  romantic  and  retired.  Upon  the  diffolution  of  re- 
ligious houfes,  the  poffeflions  of  this  abbey  were  grant- 
ed to  Captain  Robet  Collam.  The  ifland  contains 
about  1 2  acres,  is  agreeably  wooded,  and  has  a  num- 
ber of  fruit  trees.  St  Finian  flourifhed  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  6th  century;  he  was  firnamed  in  Irifli  Loh- 
har,  his  father's  name  was  Conail  the  fon  of  Efchod ; 
clefcended  from  K'mn  the  fon  of  Jlild,  king  of  Mun- 
fter, There  was  formerly  a  chronicle  kept  in  this  ab- 
bey, which  is  frequently  cited  by  Sir  J.  Ware  and 
other  antiquaries  under  the  title  of  the  Annals  of  In- 
nhfalkn.  They  contain  a  fketch  of  univerfal  hiftory, 
Vol.  IX. 


from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  year  430  or 
thereabouts,  but  from  thence  the  annalift  has  amply 
enough  profecuted  the  affairs  of  Ireland  down  to  his 
own  times.  Fie  lived  to  the  year  1 2 1 5.  Sir  J.  Ware 
had  a  copy  of  them,  whereof  there  is  an  imperfect 
tranfeript  among  the  MSS.  of  the  library  of  Trinity- 
College,  Dublin.  They  were  continued  by  another 
hand  to  the  year  1 320.  Bifliop  Nicholfon,  in  his  Irifli 
hiftorical  library,  informs  us,  that  the  duke  of  Chando? 
had  a  complete  copy  of  them  down  to  1320  in  his  pof- 
feffion.  Thefe  annals  tell  us,  that  in  the  year  1 1 80, 
the  abbey,  which  had  at  that  time  all  the  gold  and 
filver  and  richeft  goods  of  the  whole  country  depofited 
in  it,  as  the  place  of  greateft  fecurity,  was  plundered 
by  Mildwin  ion  of  Daniel  O'Donoghoe,  as  was  alfo 
the  church  of  Ardfert,  and  many  perfons  were  flain  in 
the  very  cemetery  by  the  M'Cartys  ;  but  God,  as  it 
is  faid  in  this  chronicle,  punifhed  this  impiety  by  the 
untimely  end  of  fome  of  the  authors  of  it. 

INNISHANNON,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Cork 
and  province  of  Munfter,  134  miles  from  Dublin  ;  ii- 
tuated  on  the  river  Bandon,  fix  miles  from  Kinfale. 
Here  is  a  charter  fchool  for  above  30  boys.  The  li- 
nen manufacture  has  been  much  encouraged  by  the. 
late  Mr  Adderly.  The  river  is  navigable  to  Collier's 
quay,  about  half  a  mile  below  the  place.  On  the  weft 
fide  of  the  town  is  a  ftone  bridge.  This  place  was  for- 
merly walled,  and  of  fome  note,  as  appears  by  the 
foundations  of  feveral  caftles  and  large  buildings  difco- 
vered  in  it.  The  town  of  Innifhannon,  together  with 
its  ferry,  were  granted  to  Philip  de  Barry  by  Hen.  V* 
by  letters  patent,  anno  141 2.     It  has  two  fairs. 

INNISHIRKAN,  an  ifland  fituated  between  Cape 
Clear  Ifland  and  Baltimore  Bay,  in  the  county  of  Cork 
and  province  of  Munfter.  In  this  ifland  flood  the 
caftle  of  Dunelong,  poffeffed  by  the  O'Drifcolls,  which 
was  furrendered  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  to 
Captain  Harvey  on  23d  Feb.  1602.  There  was  af- 
terwards a  regular  fortification  erected  on  part  of  the 
ifland,  which  was  garrifoned  in  Queen  Ann's  time, 
but  it  has  been  for  feveral  years  difmantled ;  about  a 
mile  to  the  fouth  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  abbey, 
founded  1460,  for  Francifcans,  by  Florence  O'Drii- 
coll.  This  ifland  has  very  good  land,  and  is  vaftly 
preferable  to  that  of  Cape  Clear  iflands.  To  the  north- 
weft  of  Innifhirkan  ifland  lies  Hare  ifland,  a  large  fruit- 
ful fpot ;  and  near  it  are  four  fmall  iflands  called  the 
Schemes  :  alfo  along  the  coaft,  in  the  following  order 
from  eaft  to  weft,  are  Horfe  ifland,  containing  100 
acres  ;  Caftle  ifland,  containing  119  acres  ;  Long  ifland, 
containing  316  acres  :  and  weft  of  all  thefe  is  a  fmall 
fpot  called  Goat  ifland.     All  thefe   iflands,   together 

produce  large   crops  of  fine 


coaft, 
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INNIS  KILLING,  a  borough,  market,  fair,  and 
poft  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Fermanach  and 
province  of  Ulfter,  lying  between  three  lakes.  It  is 
about  24  miles  eaft  of  Ballyfhannon,  and  79  north-weft 
of  Dublin.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament ;  pa- 
tron Lord  Innifkilling,  this  place  giving  title  of  vifcount 
to  the  family  of  Cole.  Its  inhabitants  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  in  feveral  confiderable  engagements  in  the 
wars  of  Ireland  at  the  revolution,  out  of  which  a  re- 
giment of  dragoons,  bearing  the  title  of  the  Itmi/kille- 
nersy  was  moftly  formed.     They  form   the   6th  regi- 
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ment  of  dragoons  in  the  Britifh  army.     It  lias  a  bar- 
rack  for  three  companies  of  foot. 

INNOCENT'S  Day,  a  feftival  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  obferved  on  December  28th,  in  memory  of 
the  maffacre  of  the  innocent  children  by  the  command 
of  Herod  king  of  Judaea.  See  Jams  Chnjl ;  and  Jews, 
n°  24.  par.  ult.  The  Greek  church  in  their  kalendar, 
and  the  Abyffinians  of  Ethiopia  in  their  offices,  com- 
memorate 1 4,000  infants  on  this  occafion. 

INNUENDO  (ofinnuo  "  I  nod  or  beckon"),  is  a 
word  frequently  toed  in  writs,  declarations,  and  plead- 
ings, to  afcertain  a  perfon  or  thing  which  was  named, 
but  left  doubtful,  before  :  as,  he  (innuendo  the  plaintiff) 
d;d  lb  and  ib  ;  mention  being  before  made  of  another 
perfon. — In  common  converiation  or  writing,  an  innu- 
endo denotes  an  oblique  hint  or  diftant  reference,  in 
contradiftinction  to  a  direct  and  pofitive  charge. 

INO  (fab.  hift.),  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Har- 
monia,  who  nurfed  Bacchus.  She  married  Athamas 
king  of  Thebes,  after  he  had  divorced  Nephele,  by 
whom  he  had  two  children  Phryxus  and  Helle.  Ino 
became  mother  of  Melicerta  and  Learchus ;  and  foon 
conceived  an  implacable  hatred  againft  the  children  of 
Nephele,  becaufe  they  were  to  afcend  the  throne  in 
preference  to  her  own.  Phryxus  and  Helle  were  in- 
formed of  Ino's  machinations,  and  they  efcaped  to 
Colchis  on  a  golden  rain.  Juno,  jealous  of  Ino's  pros- 
perity, refolved  to  difturb  her  peace  ;  and  more  parti- 
cularly becaufe  fhe  was  of  the  defendants  of  her  greateft 
enemy,  Venus.  Tifiphone  was  fent  by  order  of  Juno 
to  the  houfe  of  Athamas ;  and  flie  fdled  the  whole  pa- 
lace with  fuch  fury,  that  Athamas  taking  Ino  to  be  a 
lionefs  and  her  children  whelps,  purfued  her  and  dalli- 
ed her  fon  Learchus  againft  a  wall.  Ino  efcaped  from 
the  fury  of  her  hufband  ;  and  from  a  high  rock  fhe 
threw  herfelf  into  the  lea  with  Melicerta  in  her  arms. 
The  gods  pitied  her  fate  ;  and  Neptune  made  her  a 
fea  deity,  which  was  afterwards  called  Leucothoe. 
Melicerta  became  aifo  a  fea  god,  known  by  the  name 
of  Palemon. 

INOA,  feftivals  in  memory  of  Ino,  celebrated  year- 
ly with  fports  and  Sacrifices  at  Corinth.  An  anniver- 
fary  Sacrifice  was  alfo  offered  to  Ino  at  Megara,  where 
fhe  was  firft  worfhipped  under  the  name  or"  Leucothoe. 
— Another  in  Laconia,  in  honour  of  the  fame.  It 
was  ufual  at  the  celebration  to  throw  cakes  of  flour  in- 
to a  pond,  which  if  they  funk  were  prefages  of  prof- 
perity,  but  if  they  fwam  on  the  furface  of  the  waters 
they  were  inaufpicious  and  very  unlucky. 

INOCARPUS,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  corolla  is  funnel-fhaped ,  the  calyx  bifid ;  the 
ftamina  are  placed  in  a  double  feries  ;  the  fruit  vj  a 
monofpermous  plum. 

INOCULATION,  or  budding,  in  gardening,  is 
commonly  pradtifed  upon  all  forts  of  ftone-fruit ;  as 
nectarines,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  cherries,  as  alfo 
upon  oranges  and  jafrnines  :  and  indeed  this  is  prefer- 
able to  any  fort  of  grafting  for  moft  forts  of  fruit. 
The  method  of  performing  it  is  as  follows  :  You  muft 
be  provided  with  a  fharp  pen-knife  with  a  flat  haft, 
which  is  to  raife  the  bark  of  the  ftock  to  admit  the 
bud  ;  and  fome  found  bafs-mat,  which  fhould  be  foak- 
ed  in  water,  to  increafe  its  ftrength,  and  render  it  more 
pliable :  then  having  taken  off  the  cuttings  from  the 
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trees  you  would  propagate,  you  muft  choofe  a  fmooth 
part  of  the  ftock,  about  five  or  fix  inches  above  the 
furface  of  the  ground,  if  defigned  for  dwarfs  ;  but  if 
for  ftandards,  they  fhould  be  budded  fix  feet  above- 
ground.  Then  with  your  knife  make  an  horizontal 
cut  acrofs  the  rind  of  the  ftock,  and  from  the  middle 
of  that  cut  make  a  flit  downwards,  two  inches  in 
length,  that  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  T  ;  but  you 
muft  be  careful  not  to  cut  too  deep,  left  you  wound 
the  ftock :  then  having  cut  off  the  leaf  from  the  bud, 
leaving  the  foot-ftalk  remaining,  you  fhould  make  a 
crofs  cut,  about  half  an  inch  below  the  eye,  and  with 
your  knife  flit  off  the  bud,  with  part  of  the  wood  to 
it  :  this  done,  you  muft  with  your  knife  pull  off  that 
part  of  the  wood  which  was  taken  with  the  bud,  ob- 
serving whether  the  eye  of  the  bud  be  left  to  it  or 
not ;  for  all  thofe  buds  which  lofe  their  eyes  in  ftrip- 
ping,  are  good  for  nothing  :  then  having  gently  raifed 
the  bark  of  the  ftock  with  the  flat  haft  of  your  pen- 
knife clear  to  the  wood,  thruft  the  bud  therein,  obser- 
ving to  place  it  fmooth  between  the  rind  and  wood  of 
the  ftock,  cutting  off  any  part  of  the  rind  belonging 
to  the  bud  that  may  be  too  long  for  the  flit  made  in 
the  ftock  ;  and  fo  having  exactly  fitted  the  bud  to  the 
ftock,  tie  them  clofeiy  round  with  bafs-mat,  beginning 
at  the  under  part  of  the  flit,  and  fo  proceeding  to  the 
top,  taking  care  not  to  bind  round  the  eye  of  the  bud, 
which  fhould  be  left  open. 

When  your  buds  have  been  inoculated  three  weeks 
or  a  month,  thofe  which  are  frefh  and  plump  you  may 
be  fure  are  joined  ;  and  at  this  time  you  fhould  loofen 
the  bandage,  which  if  it  be  not  done  in  time,  will  in- 
jure if  not  deftroy  the  bud.  The  March  following 
cut  off  the  ftock  floping,  about  three  inches  above  the 
bud,  and  to  what  is  left  fallen  the  fhoot  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  bud  :  but  this  muft  continue  no  longer 
than  one  year  ;  after  which  the  ftock  muft  be  cut  off 
clofe  above  the  bud.  The  time  for  inoculating  is 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  Auguft  : 
but  the  moil  general  rule  is,  when  you  obferve  the 
buds  formed  at  the  extremity  of  the  fame  year's  fhoot, 
which  is  a  fign  of  their  having  finifhed  their  fpring- 
growth.  The  firft  fort  commonly  inoculated  is  the 
apricot ;  and  the  laft  the  orange-tree,  which  fhould 
never  be  done  till  the  latter  end  of  Auguft.  And  in 
doing  this  work,  you  fhould  always  make  choice  of 
cloudy  weather  ;  for  if  it  be  done  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  when  the  weather  is  hot,  the  fhoots  will  perfpire 
fo  faft,  as  to  leave  the  buds  deftitute  of  moifture. 

Inoculation,  in  a  phyfical  fenfe,  is  ufed  for  the 
tranfplantation  of  diftempers  from  one  fubject  to  an- 
other, particularly  for  the  engraftment  of  the  fmall- 
pox ;  which,  though  of  ancient  ufe  in  the  Eaftern 
countries,  is  but  a  modern  practice  among  us,  at  lead 
under  the  direction  of  art. 

It  is  well  obferved  by  Baron  Dimfdale,  that  ac- 
cident hath  furnished  the  art  of  medicine  with  many 
valuable  hints,  and  fome  of  its  greateft  improvements 
have  been  received  from  the  hands  of  ignorance  and 
barbarifm.  This  truth  is  remarkably  exemplified  in 
the  practice  of  inoculation  of  the  fmall-pox :  but  to 
the  honour  of  the  Britifh  phyficians,  they  meafured 
not  the  value  of  this  practice  by  the  meannefs  of  its 
origin,  but  by  its  real  importance  and  utility  ;  they  pa- 
tronifed  a  barbarous  difcovery  with  no  lefs  zeal  and 
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affection  than  if  it  had  been  their  own.  Indeed  the 
whole  nation  might  be  faid  to  have  adopted  the  prac- 
tice ;  for  the  greateft  encouraged  it  by  becoming  ex- 
amples, and  the  wifeft  were  determined  by  the  general 
event  of  the  method. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  art  of  inoculating  the  fmall- 
pox,  as  well  as  the  time  and  place  in  which  it  was  per- 
formed, they  are  equally  unknown  to  all  by  whom  the 
practice  is  adopted.  Accident  probably  gave  rife  to 
it.  Pylarini  fays,  that  among  the  Turks  it  was  not 
attended  to  except  amongft  the  meaner  fort.  Dr  Ruf- 
fel  informs  us  in  the  PhilofophicalTranfactions,  vol.  Iviii. 

p.  142  that  no  mention  is  made  of  it  by  any  of  the  an-    and  that  they  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  as  ancient  as 

the  difeafe  itfelf.  It  is  remarkable,  that  buying  the 
fmall-pox  is  the  name  univerfally  applied  in  all  coun- 
tries to  the  method    of   procuring  the  difeafe :    it  is 


fmall-pox  that  way  5  fo   that  at  leaft  we  go  back  1 60 
vears  or  more. 

d 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  fome  of  the  adja- 
cent ifles,  Dr  Alexander  Monro  fenior  informs  us, 
that  the  cuftom  through  ages  pafl  hath  been,  to  put 
their  children  to  bed  with  thofe  who  laboured  under  a 
favourable  fmall-pox,  and  to  tie  worried  threads  about 
their  childrens  wrifts,  after  having  drawn  them  through 
variolous  puftules. 

According  to  the  refult  of  Dr  RufTel's  inquiries, 
the  Arabians  affert,  that  the  inoculation  of  the  fmall- 
pox   has  been  the   common  cuftom  of  their  anceftors, 


cient  Arabian  medical  writers  that  are  known  in  Eu- 
rope ;  and  the  phyficians  who  are  natives  in  and  about 
Arabia,  affert,  that  nothing  is  to  be  found  regarding 
it  in  any  of  thofe  of  a  more  modern  date.  He  far- 
ther fays,  that  he  engaged  fome  of  his  learned  Turkifh 
friends  to  make  enquiry ;  but  they  did  not  difcover 
any  thing  on  this  fubject  of  inoculation  either  in  the 
writings  of  phyficians,  hiftorians,  or  poets.  Until  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century,  all  the  accounts  we 
have  of  inoculating  the  fmall-pox  are  merely  tradition- 
al. The  filence  on  this  fubjecl,  obferved  amongft 
writers  in  the  countries  where  the  practice  obtained, 
Dr  Ruffel  fuppofes,  with  great  probability,  to  be  ow- 
ing to  the  phyficians  there  never  countenancing  or  en- 
gaging in  it.  It  is  alfo  remarkable,  that  before  Py- 
larini's  letter  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1701,  nor  yet 
for  feveral  years  after,  this  practice  is  not  noticed  by 
any  of  the  moil  inquiiitive  travellers.  On  this  Dr  Ruf- 
fel  very  juftly  obferves,  that  cuftoms,  the  moft  common 
in  diftant  countries,  are  often  the  leaft  apt  to  attract 
the  obfervation  of  travellers,  who,  engaged  in  other 
purfuits,  muft  be  indebted  to  accident  for  the  know- 
ledge of  fuch  things  as  the  natives  feldom  talk  of,  upon 
the  belief  that  they  arc  known  to  all  the  world. 

The  firft  accounts  we  have  in  the  learned  world  con- 
cerning inoculation,  are  from  two  Italian  phyficians, 
•vi%.  Pylarini  and  Timoni,  whofe  letters  on  the  fub- 
jecl may  be  feen  in  the  Philofoph.  Tranf.  abr.  vol.  v. 
p.  370,  &c.  The  firft  is  dated  A.  D.  1701  ;  the  next 
is  dated  A.  D.  171 3.  Whether  our  inquiries  are  ex- 
tended abroad  or  confined  to  our  own  country,  inocu- 
lation hath  been  pradtifed  under  one  mode  or  other 
time  immemorial;  in  Great  Britain   and  its   adjacent 
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true  that  there  are  other  terms  ;  but  in  Wales  and 
Arabia,  as  well  as  many  other  countries,  this  is  the 
ufual  appellation.  From  the  famenefs  of  the  name, 
and  the  little  diverfity  obfervable  in  the  manner  of 
performing  the  operation,  it  is  probable  that  the  prac- 
tice of  inoculation  in  thefe  countries  was  originally  de- 
rived from  the  fame  fource.  From  its  extenfivc  fpread, 
it  is  probably  of  great  antiquity  too. 

In  the  year  17 17,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, 
wife  of  the  Englifh  ambaffador  at  Conftantinople,  had 
her  fen  inoculated  there  at  the  age  of  fix  years ;  he 
had  but  few  puftules,  and  foon  recovered.  In  April 
1 72 1,  inoculation  was  fuccefsfully  tried  on  feven  con- 
demned criminals  in  London,  by  permiffion  of  his  ma- 
jefty.  In  1722,  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  had 
a  daughter  of  fix  years  old  inoculated  in  England 
foon  after  which,  the  children  of  the  royal  family  that 
had  not  had  the  fmall-pox  were  inoculated  with  fuc- 
cefs  ;  then  followed  fome  of  the  nobility,  and  the  prac- 
tice foon  prevailed.  And  here  we  date  the  commence- 
ment of  inoculation  under  the  direction  of  art. 

From  the  example  of  the  royal  family  in  England, 
the  practice  was  adopted  in  Germany,  particularly  in 
Hanover,  and  its  adjacent  countries. 

After  Mr  Maitland  had  fucceeded  with  thofe  he 
had  inoculated  in  and  about  London,  he  introduced 
the  practice  into  Scotland  in  the  year  1726. 

Sweden  foon  followed  the  example  of  the  Britifh. 
Ruffia  has  lately  engaged  one  of  the  principal  promo- 
ters and  improvers  of  this  art.  And  now  there  are 
ifles  we  have  well  authenticated  accounts,  extending    not  many  countries  that  do  not  more  or  lefs  praclife  it. 


farther  backward  than  any  from  the  continent.  Dr 
Williams  of  Haverfordweft,  who  wrote  upon  inocula- 
tion in  1725,  proves,  that  it  had  been  praclifed  in 
Wales,  though  in  a  form  fomewhat  different,  time  out 
of  mind.  Mr  Wright,  a  furgeon  in  the  fame  place, 
fays,  that  buying  the  fmall-pox  is  both  a  common 
practice,  and  of  long  Handing  in  that  neighbourhood. 
He  fays,  that  in  Pembrokeshire  there  are  two  large 
villages  near  the  harbour  of  Milford,  more  famous  for 
this  cuftom  than  any  other,  viz..  St  Hhmael's  and  Mar- 
loes.  The  old  inhabitants  of  thefe  villages  fay,  that 
it  hath  been  a  common  practice  ;  and  that  one  William 
Allen   of  St  Ilhmael's,  who  in  1722  was  90  years  of 

age,  declared  to  fome  perfons  of  good  fenfe  and  inte-    of  a  needle  or  the  point  of  a  lancet  dipped  in  the  mat- 
grity,  that  this  practice  was  ufed  all  his  time;  that  he    ter  of  a  variolous  puitule. 

well  remembered  his  mother  telling  him,  that  it  was  a         Cotton  or  thread  is  ufed,  that  is  previoufly  rubbed 
common  practice  all  her  time,  and  that  ihe  got  the    with  powdered  variolous  fcabs  ;  this  thread  is  drawn 
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Different  Modes  af  Inoculation.  The  practice  of 
inoculation  having  obtained  in  every  part  of  the  world, 
it  may  be  grateful,  at  leaft  to  curiofity,  to  have  a  ge- 
neral account  of  the  different  modes  that  are  and  have 
been  adopted  in  that  practice. 

Inoculation  with  the  blood  of  variolous  patients  hath 
been  tried  without  effect :  the  variolous  matter  only- 
produces  the  variolous  difeafe. 

The  application  of  the  variolous  matter  takes  place 
in  a  fenfiblepart  only  ;  the  activity  of  the  virus  is  fuch, 
that  the  fmalleft  atom,  though  imperceptible  to  any  of 
our  fenfes,  conveys  the  difeafe  as  well  as  the  largeft 
quantity.     Hence  the  moft  obvious  method  is  the  prick 
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with  a  needle  through  the  cutis,  but  not  left  in.     This     tween  fom 
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is  the  method  in  fome  parts  of  the  Eaft  Indies.  The 
Indians  pafs  the  thread  on  the  outfide  of  the  hand, 
between  any  of  the  fingers,  or  between  the  fore-finger 
and  thumb.  The  TheiTalian  women  inoculate  in  the 
forehead  and  chin. 

Some  abrade  the  fcarf-fkin,  and  rub  in  the  powder- 


of  the  fingers  by  means  of  twofmall  needles 
joined  to  one  another  ;  and  after  having  rubbed  a 
little  of  the  matter  on  the  fpot,  a  circle  is  made  by 
means  of  feveral  punctures  of  the  bignefs  of  a  common 
puftule,  and  matter  is  again  rubbed  over  it.  The  ope- 
ration is  finifiied  by  drelling  the  wound  with  lint. — An- 
other cuftom  is  to  mix  a  little  of  the  variolous  matter 


ed  dry  fcabs  which  fall  from  the  puftules  of  patients     with  fugar,  and  give  it  to  be  drank  in  any  agreeable 


with  the  fmall  pox. 

Many  of  the  Greek  women  make  an  oblique  punc- 
ture with  a  needle,  on  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the 
forehead,  on  each  cheek,  the  chin,  each  metacarpus, 
and  each  metatarfus ;  then  drop  in  each  a  little  of  the 
pus  juft  taken  warm  from  a  patient,  and  brought  in  a 
fervant's  bofom.  Others  in  Greece  make  feveral  little 
wounds  with  a  needle  in  one,  two,  or  more  places,  in 
the  (kin,  till  fome  drops  of  blood  enfue ;  then  the 
operator  pours  a  drop  of  warm  pus  frelh  from  a  pu- 
ftule, and  mixes  it  with  the  blood  as  it  iflues  out ; 
then  the  wound  is  covered  by  fome  with  a  bandage, 
by  others  with  half  a  walnut  fhell  placed  with  its 
concave  fide  over  each  orifice. 

The  Chinefe  convey  a  pellet  of  variolated  cotton, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  muik,  into  the  noftrils  of 
the  patient ;  they  collect  dry  puftules,  and  keep  them 
in  a  porcelain  bottle  well  corked  ;  and  when  they  ino- 
they  mix  a  grain  of  mufk  with  three  or  four 
of  the  dry  fcales,  and  roll  them  in  cotton. 
This  method  may  be  called  melioration. 

About  Bengal,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  perfon  who 
intends  to  be  inoculated,  having  found  a  houfe  where 
there  is  a  good  fort  of  the  fmall-pox,  goes  to  the  bed  of 
the  fick  perfon,  if  he  is  old  enough  ;  or  if  a  child,  to 
one  of  his  relations,  and  fpeaks  to  him  as  follows :  "  I 
am  come  to  buy  the  fmall-pox."  The  anfwer  is,  "  Buy 
if  you  pleafe."  A  fum  of  money  is  accordingly  given, 
and  one,  three,  or  five  puftules,  for  the  number  muft 
always  be  odd,  and  not  exceeding  five,  extracted  whole, 
and  fall  of  matter.  Thefe  are  immediately  rubbed  on 
the   fkin  of  the  outfide  of  the  hand  between   the  fore- 
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liquor. 

Incifions  have  been  made  in  the  arms  and  legs,  and 
thread,  cotton,  or  lint,  previoufly  dipped  in  the  vari- 
olous matter,  was  lodged  in  them.  The  practice  of 
fome  is  to  bathe  the  feet  in  warm  water,  and  then  fe- 
cure  lint  dipped  in  the  variolous  matter  on  the  inftep, 
or  other  part  of  the  foot,  where  the  fkin  is  thin.  O- 
thers  apply  a  fmall  bliftering  plalter ;  and  when  the 
fcarf-fkin  is  elevated  and  flipped  off,  the  variolous  mat- 
ter is  applied  to  the  furface  of  the  true  fkin,  and  con- 
fined there  by  a  little  lint  or  plafter.  Scratching  the 
fkin  with  a  pin  or  needle,  and  then  rubbing  the  part 
with  lint,  previoufly  dipped  in  variolous  matter,  is  the 
cuftom  in  fome  places. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  they  rub  fome  part 
of  the  fkin  with  frefh  matter,  or  dip  worfted  in  vario- 
lous matter,  and  tie  it  about  the  childrens  wrifts. 
They  obferve,  that  if  frelh  matter  is  applied  a  few  days 
fuccefilvely,  the  infection  is  more  certain  than  by  one 
application. 

Objections  to  Innculation  anfivercd.  I.  "'  It  is  not 
lawful." 

In  anfwer  to  this,  the  Scriptures  afk,  Is  it  lawful 
to  fave  life,  or  to  deftroy  it  ?  Luke  vi.  9.  And  as  it 
is  a  difficulty  with  many  ferious  people,  whether  to 
admit  of  this  practice  or  not,  this  objection  fhould  be 
coniidered  in  a  religious  view.  We  fhould  in  this  cafe 
remember,  th.it  as  the  fall  of  man  brought  the  danger 
of  difeafes  into  the  world,  fo  to  evade,  oppofe,  or  de- 
ftroy it,  is  not  only  his  right,  but  duty,  if  in  his 
power.  And  if  events  imply  the  caufe,  a  long  run  of 
uninterrupted  fuccefs  implies  an  efficacious  remedy, 
finger  and  the  thumb  ;  and  this  fuffices  to  produce  the    Though  fome  die  under  this   management,  it  is  fuffi- 

cient  to  prove  the  lawfulnefs  of  a  remedy,  that  it  is 
proper  for  and  has  by  experience  been  found  in  mod 
cafes  effectual  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  ufed.  When 
danger  fui  rounds  us,  no  conduct  is  more  proper  than 
to  inquire  into  and  purfue  the  means  of  efcape.  To 
neglect  our  fafety  is  to  fink  below  the  brutes,  who  by 
inftinct  avoid  the  evils  to  which  they  are  expofed.  In- 
oculation is  a  means  of  faving  life  in  many  inftances, 
and  of  moderating  the  feverity  of  affliction  in  more. 
Wilfully  then  to  neglect  the  means  of  faving  life  is  n> 
be  guilty  of  murder. 

II.  "  It  is  bringing  a  diftenrper  on  ourfelves,  and  fo 
ufurping  the  facred  prerogative  of  God." 

1.  As  to  the  firft  part  of  this  objection,  if  by  di- 
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difeafe.     The  fame  cuftom   obtains  in  Algiers 
Tripoli,  and  other  countries. 

Very  fimilar  to  the  cuftom  amongft  the  people  about 
Bengal,  &c.  is  that  in  Arabia,  where  on  fome  flefhy 
part  they  make  feveral  punctures  with  a  needle  im- 
brued in  variolous  matter,  taken  from  a  puftule  of  a 
favourable  kind.  Here  they  buy  the  fmall-pox  too,  as 
follows  :  the  child  to  be  inoculated  carries  a  few  raifins, 
dates,  fugar-plums,  or  fuch  like  ;  and  fhowing  them 
to  the  child  from  whom  the  matter  is  to  be  taken, 
afks  how  many  pocks  he  will  give  in  exchange  I  The 
bargain  being  made,  they  proceed  to  the  operation  : 
but  this  buying,  though  ftill  continued,  is  not  thought 
neceffary  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation.  The  Arabs 
fay  that  any  flefhy  part  is  proper ;  but  generally  they    ftempers  are  meant  ficknefs  and  pam,  that  is  practifed 


infert  the  matter  between  the  fore-finger  and  thumb 
on  the  outfide  of  the  hand. 

The  Georgians  infert  the  matter  on  the  fore-arm. 

The  Armenians  introduce  the  matter  on  the  two 
thighs.  In  Wales  the  practice  may  be  termed  infric- 
tion  of  the  fmall  pox.     There  fqpie  of  the  dry  puftules 


daily  in  other  inftances,  in  concurrence  with  the  Scrip- 
ture dictate,  viz..  of  two  evils  choofe  the  leaft.  But 
the  fuppofition  of  objectors  in  this  inftance  is  not  alto- 
gether true.  For  by  inoculation,  a  difeafe  is  not  pro- 
perly faid  to  be  communicated.  It  only  excites  and 
frees  us  from  one,  which,  though  latent,   is  already  in 


are  procured  by  purchafe,  and  are  rubbed  hard  upon    us  :  or  (which  in  effect  is  thefame)  inoculation,  by  an  ad- 
the  naked  arm  or  leg.  vantageous  mode  of  infecting,  &c.  frees  the  patient  in 

The  practice  in  fome  places  is  to  prick  the  Ikin  be-    all  inftances  from  the  ufual  difficulties  of  the  difeafe  ; 

'        faves 
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Inocula-  faves  the  life  of  mofc  who  fubrnit  to  it  ;  and  with  the 
natural  fmall-pox  it  dcftroys  that  difpofition  in  the  bo- 
dy, without  which  the  difeafe  cannot  take  place.  It 
is  owned  that  fome  hazard  attends  it :  it  is  fOrrietim.es 
mortal,  and  indeed  it  is  fit  it  fhould  be  fo  :  it  is  gene- 
rally fuccefsful;  that  encourages  us  to  proceed  ;  it  fome- 
times, though  rarely  fails  ;  hence  we  are  cautions  and 
careful,  and  led  to  act  with  a  dependence  on  Him  to 
whom  belong  the  iuues  from  death. 

2.  Reflecting  the  offence  given  to  God ,  a  reliance 
on  Providence  does  not  imply  that  we  are  not  to  pre- 
vent or  oppofe  the  evils  which  we  forefee,  and  which 
we  have  in  our  power  to  guard  againft  by  prudent  pre- 
cautions. Would  thefe  objectors,  in  other  inftances, 
refufe  the  means  of  leifening  the  malignancy  and  dan- 
ger of  difeafe,  than  which  the  practice  of  inoculation 
is  no  more  ?  Let  thefe  fcrupulous  perfons  fay,  whether, 
when  God  permits  thedifcovery  of  preferving  ourfelves, 
from  an  impending  evil,  he  forbids  our  availing  our- 
felves of  the  difcovery  ?  If  our  Maker  offers  us  a  re- 
medy, it  is  offending  him  to  reject  it. 

III.  "  The  decrees  of  God  have  fixed  the  commif- 
fion  of  every  difeafe,  and  our  precautions  cannot  pre- 
vent what  he  hath  determined." 

However  true  is  it  that  our  days  are  determined,  S:c. 
yet  it  is  God's  revealed  will  and  not  his  fee  ret  purpofes, 
which  we  are  to  regard  as  the  rule  of  duty.  God  has 
required  of  us  to  have  a  tender  regard  to  our  lives  ;  and 
thofe  who  difobey  him  herein  are  guilty  of  a  degree  of 
felf-murder,  and  will  never  be  acquitted  of  that  guilt 
by  the  fecret  determination  of  Heaven  concerning  them. 
Befides,  God  who  has  ordained  the  end,  has  alfo  deter- 
mined the  means  leading  to  it.  St  Paul,  in  his  dan- 
gerous vo)  age,  had  a  fpec.ial  revelation  to  aflure  him, 
that  all  who  were  with  him  fhould  efcape  ;  and  yet 
when  the  feamenwere  getting  out  of  the  fhip,he  declares 
that  if  they  did  not  flay  in  it  they  could  not  be  faved, 
Ads  xxvii.  31.  God  purpofed  to  preferve  them  in  the 
way  whereby  they  were  afterwards  delivered. 

IV.  "  We  fhould  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come." 
If  inoculation  is  in  its  own  nature  a  moral  evil,  it 

certainly  fhould  be  rejected,  however  great  its  advan- 
tages may  feem  to  be.  The  profpect  of  relief  from 
any  calamity  in  life  fhould  not  tempt  us  to  offend  God. 
But  thofe  who  make  this  objection  proceed  on  a  mif- 
take.  Their  principle  is  true  with  regard  to  moral 
evil,  but  is  not  fo  when  applied  to  phyfical.  It  is  cer- 
tainly lawful  to  pull  down  a  houfe  to  fave  a  great 
number  from  being  burnt ;  this  is  a  phyfical  evil,  which 
can  hardily  take  place  without  fome  degree  of  moral 
evil;  and  many  other  inftances  may  be  pointed  out, 
where,  for  a  greater  good,  a  leffer  ill  is  fubmitted  to. 
And  is  the  fmall  ill  induced  by  inoculation  to  be  com- 
pared with  all  thofe  evils  which  are  tolerated  and  autho- 
fifed  by  all  laws  ? 

V.  "  The  patient  may  die;  arid  then  his  laft  mo- 
ments are  diftreifed,  and  the  future  reflections  of  his 
friends  are  grievous." 

This  objection  leads  many  to  decline  the  practice  of 
inoculation,  even  when  they  allow  the  theory  of  it  to 
be  reafonable.  They  hope  to  efcape  the  diftemper  in 
the  natural  way,  and  they  have  fears  of  dying  in  this  ; 
and  thus  they  are  prevented  from  going  into  it.  But 
they  fhould  ccnuder  what  grounds  they  have  for  either 
the  one  cr  the  other,  and  what  is  to  be  advanced  to 
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balance  the  account,  by  examining  the  different  dc-    Inocula- 
grecs  of  probability  that  attend  their  hopes  and  fears       tio"* 
in  the  ufe  or  neglect  of  inoculation.     Dying  is  a  feri-  '       M 
ous  thing:  but  if  inoculation  be  a  probable  and  law- 
ful means  of  preferving  life  m  a  time  of  danger,  it  is 
a   duty  to  comply  with  it ;  and  what  more  peaceful 
reflection  than  to  die  in  the  way  of  duty  ? 

VI.  "  Fear  is  a  dangerous  paflion  in  the  fmall-pox ; 
but  inoculation  increafes  the  caufes  of  fear,  by  leifen- 
ing our  faith  and  trcrft  in  God." 

When  the  fmall-pox  is  left  to  nature,  fuch  are  its 
ravages,  that  not  to  fear  would  be  to  fink  beneath 
humanity :  its  confequences  are  too  grievous  to  be 
treated  with  neglect.  But  experience  manifefts  the 
fafety  that  attends  receiving  the  difeafe  by  inoculation  ; 
it  is  therefore  fo  far  a  remedy  to  that  luft  fear  which 
enhances  the  danger  when  the  difeafe  is  left  to  itfeif. 
As  to  faith  in  God,  none  is  defirable  but  that  which 
is  agreeable  to  the  Scripture ;  and  a  difrcgard  to 
calamities  and  dangers  is  never  the  effect  of  that. 
Inoculation  is  a  means  of  fafety  ;  and  it  is  as  ra- 
tional to  conclude,  that  our  lives  fhould  be  preferved 
without  eating  and  drinking,  as  that  we  fhall  be  deli- 
vered from  danger  without  a  prudent  care  for  our  own 
fafety.  We  are  to  depend  on  the  care  of  Providence 
only  in  the  way  of  duty.  To  boafl  of  courage  and 
truft  in  God,  while  we  omit  the  means  of  efcaping 
danger  which  furrounds  us,  is  not  faith,  but  pre- 
,  fumption.  Thus,  when  inoculation  becomes  a  pro- 
bable means  by  which  to  fave  life,  it  is  a  prefumption, 
and  not  truft,  to  neglect  it. 

VII.  "  Inoculation  does  not  exempt  from  future  in- 
fection." 

If  by  inoculation  of  the  fmal!-po;:  the  fame  difeafe 
is  produced,  the  fame  effects  may  be  expected  from  it 
when  artificially  produced  as  in  the  natural  way.  It  is 
inconceivable,  that  a  contagious  fubftance,  the  Very 
feminal  matter  of  the  fmall-pox,  fnould  propagate,  in- 
ftead  of  its  own,  another  difeafe.  De  Haen  is  an  a- 
cute  phyfician,  and  was  a  violent  oppofer  of  inocu- 
lating the  fmall-pox  ;  but  he  never  fuppofed  that  the 
matter  of  the  fmall-pox  will  produce  any  difeafe  but 
itfelf.  Obfervation  alone  determined  the  opinion,  that 
the  natural  fmall-pox  does  not  attack  a  fecond  time  : 
the  fame  ftands  good  in  favour  of  the  artificial  difeafe. 
And  to  this  numberlefs  trials  have  been  made  without 
effect,  to  reinfect  thofe  in  whom  the  fmall-pox  had 
taken  place  by  inoculation. 

VIII.  "  Other  difeafes  are  communicated  with  the 
matter  of  the  fmall-pox,  by  inoculating  it." 

That  carelefihefs  or  wilfulnefs  in  the  operator  may 
in  fome  inftances  give  caufe  for  this  objection  is  true  ; 
but  that  by  the  matter  of  a  variolous  puftule,  any  other 
difeafe  hath  been  conveyed,  is  yet  to  be  proved.  As 
the  confluent  and  malignant  fmall-pox  have  not  yet 
been  obferved  to  produce  their  own  degree  and  mode 
of  this  diftemper  when  infufed  by  inoculation,  it  is 
fcarcely  conceivable  that  they  fhould  tranfniit  anoiher 
difeafe  effentially  different.  The  venereal  difeafe  is 
known  to  be  as  communicable  as  any  j.  yet  feveral  have 
been  inoculated  from  patients  labouring  under  confi- 
dcrable  degrees  of  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  no  ill  con- 
fequences ever  yet  were  known  to  follow,  none  to  give 
the  leaft  fufpicion  o£  the  kind.  If  the  variolous  mat- 
ter may  convey  another  difeafe  in  the  artificial,  it  may 
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lnocuh-     do  the  fame  in  the  natural  way ;  and  even  then,  ad- 
don,      vantage  is  attendant  on  inoculation,  for  we  can  choofe 
"      *         a  healthy  perfon  to  take  the  infection  from ;  but  no 
inftance  of  die  kind  hath  ever  occurred. 

IX.  "  Perhaps  the  difcafe  may  never  attack  in  the 
natural  way." 

Such  objectors  fhould  be  informed,  that  this  diftem- 
per  cannot  be  given  to  one  who  never  would  have  it ; 
for  they  only  who  are  fufceptible  of  it  can  take  it  by 
inoculation,  as  is  evident  from  numerous  experiments 
made  to  verify  this  fact.  Again,  the  fmall-pox  may  be 
faid  to  be  general ;  fo  few  there  are  who  are  exempted 
from  it,  that  they  can  hardly  be  confidered  as  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  law :  it  is  therefore  worth  while 
to  inoculate,  firft,  to  afcertain  the  fafety  of  the  indi- 
vidual from  the  difeafe ;  and,  fecondly,  on  account  of 
the  general  advantages  of  this  practice,  in  cafe  he 
fhould  be  fufceptible  of  the  infection.  On  this  fubject 
Dr  Turin  hath  inferted  an  ingenious  paper  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfactions  ;  in  which  he  obferves,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  afcertain  the  exact  number  who  die  with- 
out having  the  fmall-pox  ;  but  that,  of  all  the  children 
that  are  born,  there  will  fome  time  or  other  die  of  the 
fmall-pox  one  in  fourteen ;  and  that  of  perfons  of  all 
ar>-es  taken  ill  of  the  fmall-pox,  there  will  die  thereby 
two  in  eleven.  From  a  table  of  burials  it  appears,  that 
in  Edinburgh  and  St  Cuthbert's  parilh,  during  ten 
years,  about  one-tenth  of  the  dead  were  killed  by  the 
fmall-pox.  Farther,  as  it  cannot  be  known  that  any 
individual  is  exempted  from  the  fmall-pox,  his  hazard 
of  dying  of  that  diftemper,  being  made  up  of  the  ha- 
zard of  having  it,  and  the  hazard  of  dying  of  it  if  he 
has  it,  will  be  exactly  the  fame,  viz.  that  of  one  in 
eight  or  nine  (whether  the  proportion  of  mankind  that 
efcape  having  the  fmall-pox  be  great  or  fmall).  In 
inquiry  from  houfe  to  houfe  for  the  number  of  people 
with  the  fmall-pox,  in  feveral  towns,  during  one  year, 
it  appeared  that  near  one  in  five  died  who  had  them  ; 
and  that  of  eighty-two  perfons  who  were  inoculated 
in  thefe  places  in  the  fame  year,  not  one  died. 

X.  "  It  requires  much  thought  to  know  what  we 
fhould  do  with  regard  to  inoculation." 

Not  to  dwell  on  the  abfurdity  of  this  objection,  and 
of  complaining  that  confideration  is  a  burden  when  it 
is  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  life,  it  may  fuffice 
to  point  out,  that  a  facred  writer  tells  us,  that  "  a  pru- 
tatut  man  forefeeth  the  evil,  and  hideth  himfelf ;  but 
fools  pafs  on  and  are  punifhed." 

XL  "  It  endangers  others." 

Sine?  very  few  of  mankind  now  efcape  the  fmall- 
pox,  it  muft  fooner  or  later  come  to  every  place ; 
therefore,  if  it  be  true  in  fait  that  a  much  greater  num- 
ber lofe  their  lives  by  the  natural  than  by  the  artificial 
infection,  it  is  of  more  fervice  to  introduce  the  fmall- 
pox  in  a  favourable  way  and  feafon,  than  paffively  to 
allow  it  to  deftroy  multitudes.  As  to  fpreading  the 
difeafe  by  introducing  inoculation,  it  is  but  of  little 
confequence  ;  for  inoculating  where  the  difeafe  does  not 
already  exift,  is  differently  circumftanced  from  this 
practice,  where  it  already  prevails  in  the  natural  way  ; 
the  quantity  of  the  circumambient  contagion  is  lefs, 
or  the  fame  extent  of  atmofphcre  is  lefs  impregnated 
with  the  infectious  principles  from  inoculated!  patients, 
than  when  it  naturally  prevails,  or  the  fame  number 
of  people  received  it  in  the  natural  way. 


The  moil  plaufible  objector  on  this  account  is  Dr 
Raft,  of  Lyons,  in  France.  From  his  review  of  the 
bills  of  mortality  in  and  about  London,  he  obferves, 
"  that  more  have  died  by  the  fmall-pox  in  London 
fince  the  introduction  of  inoculation,  than  in  the  fame 
time  preceding  that  period,  in  confequence  of  the 
difeafe  thereby  being  more  univerfally  extended  and 
propagated."  But  to  this,  Dr  Lettfom  moft  fatif- 
factorily  replies,  "  That  the  late  increafe  of  burials 
cannot  depend  upon  the  practice  of  inoculation,  un- 
der which,  though  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  hear  of  a 
fatal  cafe,  but  rather  upon  an  inovation  introdu- 
ced in  the  treatment  of  the  natural  fmall-pox  of  ex- 
pofmg  the  patients  to  the  open  air,  and  a  lefs  re- 
ferved  intercoufe  amongft  the  community.  Add  to 
this  the  improvements  in  medicine  in  various  in- 
ftances,  the  police  of  the  city,  &c.  which  by  prefer- 
ving  many  lives  occafion  more  fubjects  for  the  fmall- 
pox,  and  confequently  a  proportional  increafe  of  deaths 
by  this  difeafe,  many  of  thofe  who  are  preferved  by  the 
above  named  improvements  not  being  favoured  with 
the  advantage  of  inoculation.  Befides  the  care  taken 
in  and  about  London  to  prevent  inconvenience  from 
inoculation,  Sec.  it  fhould  be  remembered,  that  the  in- 
creating  acceffion  of  young  perfons  to  the  capital  from 
the  country,  eafily  accounts  for  the  increafe  of  19 
deaths  in  1000  more  than  formerly  happened."  See 
a  Defence  of  Inoculation,  in  Dr  Lettfom'S  Medical  Me- 
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XII.  "  The  practice  of  inoculation  comes  from  the 
devil." 

The  beft  anfwers  to  this  feem  to  be,  firft,  that  ca- 
villers will  never  ceafe  from  objecting;  and  oppofi- 
tions  will  be  made  as  long  as  there  are  men  of  wit  to 
devife,  or  of  fophiftry  to  invent.  Secondly,  that  Job 
was  afflicted  by  the  devil  with  the  fmall-pox,  is  not  a 
known  fact.  Thirdly,  that  if  by  what  is  faid  the 
principal  objections  are  removed,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
reafonable  and  the  religious  will  be  enabled  to  approve 
themfelves  to  God  in  the  practice  of  inoculation.  See  a 
difcuffion  of  moft  of  the  preceding  objections  in  an  ex- 
cellent pamphlet,  entitled,  l*  Inoculation  impartially 
confidered,  and  proved  to  be  confifcent  with  Reafon 
and  Revelation,"  by  the  Rev.  Mr  David  Some,  pu- 
blifhedby  Dr.  Doddridge  in  1750. 

Advantages  of  Inoculation.  Though  no  difeafe, 
after  it  is  formed,  baffles  the  powers  of  medicine  more 
than  the  fmall-pox,  yet  more  maybe  done  before-hand 
to  render  this  difeafe  favourable  than  in  any  other  we 
know.  The  artificial  method  of  producing  the  fmall- 
pox  hath  almoft  fti  ipped  it  of  its  terrors  :  in  general, 
hath  rendered  its  afpect  mild,  its  progrefs  uniform,  and 
nearly  without  hazard  to  the  patient. 

Mr  Mudge,  in  his  DifTertation  on  the  inoculated 
Small-pox,  enumerates  the  following  fources  of  danger 
from  this   difeafe,  viz.   1.  The   patient's  conrtitution. 

2.  The    propenfity    of  the    patient  to    be    infected. 

3.  The  manner  or  mode  of  the  infection  being  com- 
municated. 4.  The  conftitution  of  the  air  at  the  time 
of  infection.  And  it  is  the  advantage  of  inoculation, 
if  prudently  conducted,  almoft  totally  to  exempt  its 
fubjects  from  the  difadvantages  attendant  on  thefe 
fources. 

Reflecting  the   habit  of  body,  or  ftate  of  the 
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Conditutional  or  habitual  difeafes,  in  general,  do 
not  interfere  with  the  courfe  of  the  fmall-pox,  whether 
in  its  natural  or  its  artificial  progrefs ;  fuch  as  fcorbu- 
tic  eruptions  en  the  ilein,  ftrumous  complaints,  itch, 
fcabby  eruptions,  excoriated  ears,  &c.  The  variolous 
poifon  is  therefore  a  thing  fui  generis,  and  noways 
affected  by  thefe  taints  of  the  juices,  or  what  is  ufually 
called  a  bad  habit  of  body  ;  or  at  lead  fo  inconfidera- 
bly,  as  not  to  deprive  fuch  patients  of  any  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  inoculation.  But  the  cafe  is  much  reverfed 
with  refpect  to  fome  accidental  difeafes.  E.  gr.  If  on 
the  attack  of  the  fmall-pox,  the  habit  or  its  attending 
circumdances  tend  to  inflammation,  or,  on  the  con- 
trary, to  a  putrid  acrimony,  the  eruptive  fever  in  thefe 
aggravated  dates  will  load  the  body  with  variolous 
matter,  or  produce  puftules  of  a  very  unfavourable 
kind  ;  in  either  of  thefe  cafes  (not  to  enumerate  more) 
the  patient  will  mod  probably  be  feverely  affected. 
But  inoculated  fubjects  may  be  infected  when  the  con- 
ditution is  in  the  beft  condition  to  combat  with  the  dif- 
eafe  ;  if  either  of  thofe  indifpohtions  are  attendant,  or 
any  other  which  ufually  endangers,  they  may  fcon  be 
redrained  or  removed. 

2.  "  The  different  degrees  of  propenfity  in  the  pa- 
tient, at  different  times,  to  be  infected." 

That  different  quantities  of  matter  are  produced  in 
different  perfons  in  the  procefs  of  the  difeafe,  we  find 
true  in  fact ;  and  there  is  the  ftfongeft  reafon  to  be- 
lieve,  that,  previous  to  infection,  the  quantity  of  the 
variolous  matter,  or  rather  that  principle  in  the  conili- 
tution  which  eventually  produces  it,  ebbs  and  flows,  is 
more  or  lefs  vigorous  at  different  times  in  the  fame 
fubject,  under  various  combinations  of  circuinftances. 
The  inftances  are  not  uncommon,  where  the  patient 
who  hath  withftood  at  one  time  all  the  ordinary  means 
of  infection,  nay,  who  hath  induftrioufly,  but  ineffec- 
tually, fought  it ;  yet  at  another  hath  had  a  fmall-pox 
fo  malignant  in  appearance  and  effect,  that  the  whole 
body  hath  been  converted  into  an  offenfive  variolous 
putrefcence.  If  the  degree  of  propenfity  to  receive  in- 
fection was  always  the  fame,  it  would  be  inconceivable 
that  any  one  could  pafs  unaffected  when  the  fmall-pox 
became  epidemic.  From  whatever  caufes,  however, 
this  propenfity  may  arife,  it  is  mod  reafonable  to  af- 
fert,  that  the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  this  principle 
takes  place  according  as  the  fmall-pox  is  epidemic  or 
not.  During  the  continuance  of  any  contagious 
epidemic  difeafe,  we  always  find  that  thofe  conltitu- 
tions  which  are  mod  congenial  with  that  character,  are 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  ccrrefpondent  didemper. 
And  we  may  reafonably  conclude,  that  when  the  con- 
ftitution  of  a  perfon  not  pad  the  fmall-pox  is  mod 
faturated  with  the  variolous  principle,  he  is  then  more 
particularly  fubject  to  infection.  Again,  it  is  not  on- 
ly undoubted,  that  the  variolous  principle  fubfids  in 
the  conditutions  of  perfons  not  pad  the  fmall-pox, 
but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  part  of  this  principle 
is  produced  by  the  eruptive  fever,  and  the  red  of  the 
variolous  procefs.  Agreeably  to  what  hath  been  faid, 
we  find,  that  during  the  epidemic  tendency,  thofe  who 
have  not  paifed  the  difeafe,  are  more  open  to  conta- 
gion than  in  other  conditutions  of  air,  when  the  fmall- 
pox  is  not  epidemic,  and  is  confequently  a  rare  difeafe. 
Many  who  have  efcaped  infection  from  inoculation  and 
©thcr  means  of  contagion,  on  removal  into  a  fituatiqn 


where  the  fmall-pox  has  been  epidemic,  have  prefently  ln«cu!i- 
after  been  feized  with  this  difbrder.  Events  of  this  (  **°,K 
kind  are  fo  common,  as  to  have  given  rife 'to  the  ill 
grounded  opinion,  that  any  change  of  air  is  hazardous 
to  thofe  who  have  not  had  the  fmall  pox.  If  at  a  time 
when  the  propenfity  to  be  affected  is  the  greated, 
there  fhould  be  a  concurrence  of  thofe  dates  of  the 
conditution  above  noticed,  how  aggravated  will  the. 
condition  of  the  patient  be  ! 

Reflecting  the  evafion  of  thefe  inconveniences  by 
inoculation,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  as  the  propenfity 
to  the  difeafe  differs  at  different  times  in  the  fame  fub- 
ject, it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  that  the  difordcr  is 
produced  by  downright  violence,  when  there  fubfids  in 
the  patient  but  little  of  that  peculiarity  of  conditution 
fo  elfential  to  the  production  of  the  difeafe  (and  fo 
general,  when  the  fmall  pox  is  epidemical,  or,  in  o- 
ther  words,  when  tl  e  body  is  indifpofed  to  be  poifon- 
ed.  The  consideration,  peculiar  to  the  difeafe  when 
artificially  produced,  appears  to  be  the  true  caufe  of 
the  fmall  quantity  of  pocky  matter,  and  that  general 
fcarcity  of  pudules,  when  compared  to  the  natural 
fmall-pox,  which  has  ever  accompanied  inoculation,  and 
is  one  of*  the  grand  advantages  of  the  difcovery.  Far. 
ther,  as  it  is  very  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  this  pro- 
penfity is  the  greated  when  there  is  an  epidemic  con- 
ditution of  the  air  which  favours  the  production  of  the 
difeafe  ;  and  if  it  be  as  probable  that  the  feverity  or 
mildnefs  of  the  difeafe  depends  in  a  good  degree  upon 
the  greater  or  leffer  propenfity  of  the  fubject  to  be  in- 
fected ;  it  will  certainly  be  an  eligible  dep  not  to  bring 
on  the  diforder  by  inoculation  during  the  continuance 
of  an  evidently  prevailing  tendency  to  the  difeafe. 
Prudence  in  this  cafe  directs  us  to  take  advantage  of 
the  abfence  of  fuch  a  prevailing  tendency,  when  all 
the  benefits  of  inoculation  may  be  fecured  ;  and  not  to 
delay  the  operation,  till  fuch  a  conditution  of  air  pre^ 
vails,  as  at  once  makes  the  operation  neceffary,  and  de- 
prived it  of  fome  of  its  advantages.  To  conclude,  we 
may  add  to  this  confideration,  that  by  the  practice  of 
expofure  to  cold,  the  violence  of  the  eruptive  fever  is 
fo  far  moderated,  as  to  prevent  its  forming  an  addi- 
tional quantity  of  variolous  matter,  which,  in  a  violent 
and  unredrained  date,  it  would  do,  by  affimiiating  the 
juices  of  the  conditution  into  the  nature  of  the  vario- 
lous  poifon. 

3.  "  The  manner  or  mode  of  the  infection  being 
communicated." 

In  the  natural  fmall-pox,  the  difeafe  may  be  pro- 
duced by  accidental  contagion,  or  an  epidemic  influ- 
ence. Dr  Mead  fays,  that  the  air  of  Great  Britain 
never  produces  the  plague,  fmall-pox,  or  meafles ;  and 
Dr  Arbuthnot  fays,  that  the  plague  itfelf  may  be 
generated  by  fome  quality  in  the  air,  without  any  con- 
tagion. Be  thefe  opinions  as  they  may,  it  is  evident 
that  contagion  is  fometimes  fo  languid,  that  it  requires 
the  agency  of  other  caufes  to  give  it  activity,  fo  as  to 
produce  the  tribe  of  difeafes  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
which  without  this  agency  would  never  be  brought 
forth ;  and  though  the  dronged  epidemic  tendency 
may  not  in  Europe  create  the  fmall-pox,  without  the 
concurrence  of  contagious  fomes,  yet  there"  is,  by  the 
agency  of  the  former,  fuch  an  alteration  made,  and 
propenfity  brought  on  the  animal  juices,  as  is  efTen- 
tially  neceifary  to  continue  the  exiftence  of  the  difeafe. 
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Inocula-  Variolous  contagion  produces  its  effects  by  the  actual 
application  of  its  poiibn,  either  externally,  through 
the  medium  or'  the  flan ;  or  internally,  to  the  gullet, 
ftomach,  and  guts,  in  the  act  of  deglutition ;  or  laftly, 
to  the  lungs,  in  the  act  of  refpiration.  Though  there 
may  be  a  poffible  admiffion  of  the  poifonous  miafmata 
into  the  conftitution  through  the  flan,  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  abforption ;  yet  the  poifon  very  feldom,  if  ever, 
exerts  its  influence  upon  the  habit  in  this  manner : 
poffibly  by  a  local  actual  application  of  the  grofs  mat- 
ter lodged  in  the  clothes,  or  otherwife  conveyed,  the 
diftemper  may  fometimes  be  produced  by  a  kind  of 
inoculation,  and  then  the  difcrder  will  probably  be  fa- 
vourable. But  when  the  poiibn,  in  a  more  dilute  ftate, 
only  floats  in  or  impregnates  the  air,  it  feldom  enters 
the  pores  of  the  fkin  and  poifons  by  way  of  abforp- 
tion ;  for  the  degrees  of  activity  in  which  this  power  is 
exerted,  are  molt  probably  in  proportion  to  the  aids 
the  conflitution  may  ftand  in  need  of  from  it.  How- 
ever, it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  ordinary  mode 
of  infection  is  by  the  lungs,  which  from  their  ftructure 
they  are  well  calculated  to  receive,  to  entangle,  and  to 
retain.  When  either  the  lungs  or  the  ftomach  are 
firft  infected  by  the  infectious  effluvia,  it  is  molt  reafon- 
able  to  believe,  that  thefe  noble  parts,  together  with  the 
fauces,  glottis,  wind-pipe,  and  gullet,  will  frequently 
labour  under  a  greater  load  of  puftules  than  the  ex- 
ternal furface  of  the  body :  for  it  is  obferved,  that 
when  the  patient  is  infected  artificially,  the  parts 
to  which  the  poifon  is  applied  fuffer  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  the  more  diftant ;  and  that  the  circumjacent 
fkin,  to  fome  extent,  is  filled  with  puftules.  From  this 
particular  application  of  the  morbid  matter  to  the 
fauces,  &c.  it  is  probable,  that  the  large  difcharge  of 
faliva,  &c.  arifes,  which  characterifes  the  confluent 
fmall-pox  in  adults  ;  and  as  children  fwallow  this  fali- 
va, it  excites  a  diarrhoea,  which  in  them  anfwers  to  the 
fpitting  in  thofe  more  aged.  When  the  internal  parts 
are  opprefTed  with  puftules,  there  is  no  interval  be- 
tween the  eruptive  and  the  fubfequent  fymptomatic 
fever  ;  and  the  fuffering  which  the  patient  labours  un- 
der from  a  generally  inflamed  fkin,  heightened  by  the 
difeafed  condition  of  the  nobler  parts,  perpetuates  the 
firft  fevei.  This  informs  us  that  all  is  not  fo  well 
within  as  otherwife  the  external  appearances  might 
have  induced  us  to  believe  ;  but  that  the  nobler  parts 
are  rendered  unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  life,  at  leaft  are 
labouring  and  lagging  behind  in  the  procefs,  fo  that 
they  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  apparent  ftate  of  the 
difeafe  on  the  furface  of  the  body  :  this  fome  have 
fuppofed  to  be  the  true  general  caufe  of  the  fecondary 
fever,  under  which  the  patient,  if  he  finks,  dies  peri- 
pneumonic.  Thefe  cenfequences  frequently  attend  the 
infection  received  in  the  natural  way  ;  and  if,  fuperad- 
ded  to  thefe,  the  unhappy  fituation  of  thofe  defcribed 
under  the  firft  and  fecond  fources  of  danger  attends 
the  patient,  the  diforder  will  be  proportionably  aggra- 
vated, and  the  chance  of  life  leffened. 

But  here  again  inoculation  relieves  :  for  by  this  mode 
the  virus  is  applied  to  the  external  furface  of  the  body, 
fo  that  the  whole  conflitution  (excepting  the  part  im- 
mediately furrounding  the  wound)  being  affected  uni- 
formly, the  procefs  of  the  difeafe  is  regularly  earned 
on  ;  and  the  nobler  parts  not  being  particularly  affect- 


ed by  a  partial  application  of  the  variolous  fomes  to     fnocnla- 
their  furface,  hare  no  diitrefs  to  proclaim  by  a  fecon-       tlon- 
dary  fever,  which  therefore  is  fcarcely  everfeen  in  ino- 


culated patients. 


4.  "  The.  conftitution  of  the  air  at  the  time  of  in- 
fection." 

A  powerful  fource  of  difficulty  and  danger  in  the 
natural  fmall-pox  is,  the  malignant  influence  of  the 
air  at  fome  feafons,  and  particularly  if  it  happens  at 
the  time  of  receiving  the  infection.  If  this  occurs  with 
one  or  more  of  the  other  fources,  how  dreadful  the  de- 
vastation f  Whether  this  conftitution  of  the  air  pro- 
duces its  deleterious  effects  by  heightening  the  natu- 
ral malignity  of  the  infecting  poifon,  or  acts  on  the 
conftitution  itfelf  fo  as  to  render  the  effects  of  conta- 
gion more  peculiarly  fatal,  the  confequence  of  this  ftate 
of  the  air  is  the  fame.  The  general  characters  of  a 
morbid  ftate  of  the  air  are  the  inflammatory  and  pu- 
trid ;  and  it  is  uniformly  obferved,  that  whenever  a 
perfon  is  attacked  with  a  fever  under  either  of  thefe 
prevailing  difpofitions,  it  never  fails  to  imprefs  its 
character  upon  the  difeafe. 

But  here  alfo  inoculation  affords  the  moft  benign  in- 
fluence. The  judicious  practitioner  does  not  expofe 
his  patient  to  the  pernicious  effects  of  an  air  that  can 
ft  amp  its  baneful  character  on  the  fmall-pox,  but 
choofes  the  feafon  beft  calculated  for  the  fafety  and 
welfare  of  his  patient ;  and  hence  we  rarely  fee  the  in- 
fluence of  this  evil  fource  attendant  on  the  artificial 
difeafe. 

Having  feen,  that  from  the  influence  of  one  or  more 
of  thefe  four  fources  of  difficulty  and  danger,  and  that 
from  their  union  will  refult  a  natural  fmall-pox,  com- 
plicated with  horrors  not  lefs  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
plague ;  how  ineftimable  muft  appear  that  favour  of 
Providence,  by  which  we  are  freed  from  the  formida- 
ble attendants  of  this  difeafe,  viz.  inoculation,  by  which 
the  diforder  is  rendered  mild, -and  in  general  lefs  ha- 
zardous than  a  common  cold  ! 

From  attention  to  the  above  fources  of  ill  in  the 
natural  fmall-pox,  we  perceive  with  fufficient  fatisfac- 
tion  the  many  inftances  of  relief  and  fecurity  which 
generally  we  avail  ourfelves  of  by  inoculation  ;  a  part  of 
which  we  have  feen,  and  a  few  others  follow. 

1.  As  already  obferved,  it  faves  the  lives  of  moft 
who  are  its  fubjects.  From  a  general  calculation  it 
appears,  that  in  the  hofpitals  for  fmall-pox  and  inocula- 
tion, 72  die  out  of  400  patients  having  the  diftemper 
in  the  natural  way,  and  only  one  out  of  this  number 
when  inoculated.  2.  It  leffens  the  affliction  from  both 
the  degree  and  the  number  of  ill  fymptoms,  even 
when  it  proves  fatal.  It  leffens  the  number  of  puf- 
tules ;  and,  by  moderating  the  virulence  of  the  difeafe, 
the  marks  on  the  face  are  not  fo  deep.  3.  It  is  ex- 
tremely rare  that  the  fecondary  fever  attends  it ;  a 
fymptom  productive  of  much  fuffering,  if  the  patient 
is  happy  enough  to  efcape  with  life.  4.  It  produces 
tire  difeafe  under  the  feweft  difadvantages,  and  favours 
with  forefio-ht  to  prevent  many  ills  not  to  be  guarded 
againft  in  the  natural  fmall-pox.  5.  Inflead  of  com- 
municating other  diforders  with  it,  many  diforders 
fubfequent  to  the  natural  are  very  rarely  obferved  after 
the  artificial  fmall-pox.  6.  It  effectually  removes  all 
juft  grounds  of  fear  ;  a  paffion  very  injurious  in  this 
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InofcuJa-   difeafe.     7.  Soldiers,  failors,  and  all  who  would  appear 
tion        abroad,  or  Jn  public  offices,  are  freed  from  every  anxi- 
II  #       ety  and  hazard  attendant  on  the  natural  fmall-pox. 
Inguifition.  g^  Servants,  vromen  with  children  at  their  breads,  preg- 
nant women,  magistrates,  phyficians,  &c.  are  all  freed 
from  the  moll  diilreffing  embarraffment,  by  conformi- 
ty to  inoculation.     See  Medicine. 

INOSCULATION,  in  anatomy  ;  the  fame  with 
Anastomosis. 

INPROMPTU,  or  Impromptu.     See  Impromptu. 

INQUEST,  in  Scots  law,  the  fame  with  Jury. 

INQUISITION,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a  tri- 
bunal in  feveral  Roman  Catholic  countries,  erected 
by  the  popes  for  the  examination  and  punilhment  of  he- 
retics. 

This  court  was  founded  in  the  1 2th  century  by  fa- 
ther Dominic  and  his  followers,  who  were  fent  by  Pope 
Innocent  III.  with  orders  to  excite  the  Catholic  princes 
and  people  to  extirpate  heretics,  to  fearch  into  their 
number  and  quality,  and  to  tranfmit  a  faithful  account 
thereof  to  Rome.  Hence  they  were  called  inquifitors  ; 
and  this  gave  birth  to  the  formidable  tribunal  of  the 
inquifition,  which  was  received  in  all  Italy  and  the 
dominions  of  Spain,  except  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
the  Low  Countries. 

This  diabolical  tribunal  takes  cognizance  of  herefy, 
Judaifm,  Mahometanifm,  Sodomy,  and  polygamy ; 
and  the  people  ftand  in  fo  much  fear  of  it,  that  parents 
deliver  up  their  children,  hufbands  their  wives,  and 
mailers  their  fervants,  to  its  officers,  without  daring 
in  the  lead:  to  murmur.  The  prifoners  are  kept  for  a 
long  time,  till  they  themfelves  turn  their  own  accu- 
fers,  and  declare  the  caufe  of  their  impfifonment ;  for 
they  are  neither  told  their  crime  nor  confronted  with 
witneffes.  As  foon  as  they  are  imprifoned,  their 
friends  go  into  mourning,  and  fpeak  of  them  as  dead, 
not  daring  to  folicit  their  pardon,  left  they  fhould  be 
brought  in  as  accomplices.  When  there  is  no  lhadow 
of  proof  againft  the  pretended  criminal,  he  is  difchar- 
ged,  after  fuffering  the  moft  cruel  tortures,  a  tedious 
and  dreadful  imprifonment,  and  the  lofs  of  the  great- 
eft  part  of  his  effects.  The  fentence  againft  the  pri- 
foners is  pronounced  publicly,  and  with  extraordinary 
folemnity.  In  Portugal,  they  erect  a  theatre  capable  of 
holding  3000  perfons ;  in  which  they  place  a  rich  al- 
tar, and  raife  feats  on  each  fide  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre.  There  the  prifoners  are  placed ;  and 
■over-againft  them  is  a  high  chair,  whither  they  are 
called,  one  by  one,  to  hear  their  doom,  from  one  of  the 
inquifitors. 

Thefc  unhappy  people  know  what  they  are  to  naf- 
fer by  the  clothes  they  wear  that  day.  Thofe  who 
appear  in  their  own  clothes  are  difcharged  upon  pay- 
ment of  a  fine  :  thofe  who  have  a  fanto  benito,  or 
ftrait  yellow  coat  without  fleeves,  charged  with  St 
Andrew's  crofs,  have  their  lives  but  forfeit  all  their 
effects :  thofe  who  have  the  refemblance  of  flames, 
made  of  red  ferge,  fewed  upon  their  fanto  benito,  with- 
out any  crofs,  are  pardoned,  but  threatened  to  be 
burnt  if  ever  they  relapfe  :  but  thofe  who,  befides 
thefe  flames,  have  on  their  fanto  benito  their  own  pic- 
ture, furrounded  with  figures  of  devils,  are  condemned 
to  expire  in  the  flames.  The  inquifitors,  who  are  ec- 
clefiaftics,  do  not  pronounce  the  fentence  of  death ; 
but  form  and  read  an  ad,  in  which  they  fay,  that 
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the  criminal  being  convicted  of  fuch  a  crime,  by  his  InfcriUod 
own  confeffion,  is  with  much  reluctance  delivered  to  the 
fecular  power  to  be  punifhed  according  to  his  demerits : 
and  this  writing  they  give  to  the  feven  judges  who  at- 
tend at  the  right  fide  of  the  altar,  who  immediately 
pafs  fentence.  For  the  conclufion  of  this  horrid  fcene, 
fee  Act  of  Faiih. 

INSCRIBED,  in  geometry.  A  figure  is  faid  to  be 
inferibed  in  another,  when  all  its  angles  touch  the  fide 
or  planes  of  the  other  figure. 

INSCRIPTION,  a  title  or  writing  affixed  to  any 
thing,  to  give  fome  farther  knowledge  of  it,  or  to  tranf- 
mit fome  important  truth  to  pofterity. 

Antiquaries  are  very  curious  in  examining  ancient 
inferiptions  found  on  ftones  and  other  monuments  of 
antiquity.  Sanchoniathon,  contemporary,  as  it  is  faid, 
with  Gideon,  drew  moft  of  the  memoirs  whereof  his 
hiftory  is  compofed,  from  inferiptions  which  he  found 
in  temples  and  on  columns,  both  among  the  Heathens 
and  the  Hebrews. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  ancients  engraved  upon 
pillars  the  principles  of  fciences,  as  well  as  the  hiftory 
of  the  world.  Thofe  mentioned  by  Herodotus  fhow, 
that  this  was  the  firft  way  of  inftructing  people,  and  of 
tranfmitting  hiftories  and  fciences  to  pofterity.  This 
is  confirmed  by  Plato  in  his  Hippias  ;  wherein  he  fays, 
that  Pififtratus  engraved  on  ftone-pillars  precepts  ufe- 
ful  for  fiufbandmen.  Pliny  affures  us,  that  the  firft 
public  monuments  were  made  of  plates  of  lead  ; 
and  that  the  treaties  of  confederacy  concluded  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  the  Jews  were  written  upon 
plates  of  brafs;  that  (fays  he)  the  Jews  might  have 
fomething  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  peace  and  con- 
federacy concluded  with  the  Romans.  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  were  great  dealers  in  inferiptions,  and 
were  extremely  fond  of  being  mentioned  in  them  :  and 
hence  it  is,  that  we  find  fo  many  in  thofe  countries  of 
ancient  learning,  that  large  volumes  have  been  com- 
pofed as  the  collection  of  Gruter,  &c.  Since  Gruter's 
collection,  Th.  Reinefius  has  compiled  another  huge 
volume  of  inferiptions.  M.  Fabretty  publifhed  ano- 
ther volume  at  Rome  in  1 699,  wherein  he  has  correct- 
ed abundance  of  errors  which  had  efcaped  Gruter,  Rei- 
nefius, and  other  antiquaries,  &c.  and  added  a  great 
number  of  inferiptions  omitted  by  them. — Since  all 
thefe,  Graevius  has  publifhed  a  complete  collection  of  in- 
feriptions, in  three  volumes  folio. 

INSCRUTABLE,  Unsearchable,  in  theology,  is 
ufually  underftood  of  the  fecrets  of  Providence,  and  the 
judgments  of  God,  which  cannot  be  found  out,  or  into 
which  human  reafon  cannot  penetrate. 

Academy  of  Inscriptions.     See  Academy. 

INSECTS,  insecta,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fmaller 
fort  of  animals,  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  exfanguinous  ; 
and  diftinguifhed  by  certain  incifures,  cuttings,  or  in- 
dentings  in  their  bodies.  The  word  is  originally  La- 
tin, formed  of  in,  and  feco  "  I  cut ;"  the  reafon  of 
which  is,  that  in  fome  of  this  tribe,  as  ants,  the  body 
feems  to  be  cut  or  divided  into  two ;  or  becaufe  the 
bodies  of  many,  as  worms,  caterpillars,  &c.  are  com- 
pofed of  different  circles,  or  rings,  which  are  a  fort  of 
incifurse.     See  Zoology  and  Entomology. 

Of  the  Kinds  of  Insects,  and  where  the  Collector  for 
the  Cabinet  may  find  them.  Infects,  in  general,  are 
known  to  moft  people,  the  fyftematic  diftinctions  but 
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Infefts.    to  few ;  nor  have  we  any  Englifh  names  for  the  greateft 

• ^— —,        t  Q£  them.     The  general  denominations  of  beetles, 

butterflies,  moths,  flies,  bees,  wafps,  and  a  few  other 
common  names,  are  all  that  our  language  fupplies.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  in  vain  to  enumerate  the  im- 
menfe  variety  of  genera  and  fpecies  to  any  perfon  un- 
fkilled  in  the  fcience  of  entomology  :  we  may,  how- 
ever, give  directions  under  general  names  where  to  find 
each  kind. 

The  clafs  of  infects  is  divided  by  Linnseus  into  feven 
orders.     See  Zoology  and  Entomology. 

I.   The    Cokoptera   kind.     Many   of  thefe    (as  the 
fcarabaus  or  chaffer,  dermeps  or  leather-eater,  hpr  or 
mimick-beetle,  pphylinus    or    rove-beetle,     &c.)    are 
found  in  and  under  the  dung   of  animals,  efpecially 
Ltttfomes    of  cows,  horfes,  and  fheep.     Some  (as  lucanus  or  ftag- 
JfaturaliJ}'*  beetle,    cerambyx    or    capricorn-beetle,   dermeps,    &c,) 
and  Travtl-  ar£  foun(j  ;n  rotten  and  half-decayed  wood,  and  under 
U,Ll        fl"the  decayed  bark  of  trees.     Others   (as   hifter,  fdpha 
or  carrion-beetle,  pphylinus,  &c.)  on  the  carcafes  of 
animals  that  have  been  dead  four  or  five  days  ;  on  moift 
bones  that  have  been  gnawed  by  dogs  or  other  ani- 
mals ;  on  flowers  having  a  fetid  fmell ;  and  on  feveral 
kinds    of  fungous   fubltances,  particularly  the  rotten 
and  mod  {linking.     Others  ( as  byrrhus,  curculio  or  wee- 
Til,  bruchus  or  feed-beetle,  &c  )  may   be  found  in  a 
morning   about   the  bottoms    of  perpendicular  rocks 
and  fand-banks,  and  alfo  upon   the   flowers  of  trees 
and   herbaceous  plants.     Many    kinds   (as  gyrinus  or 
whirl-beetle,  dytifcus  or    water-beetle,    &c.)    may   be 
caught  in  rivers,  lakes,  and  ftanding  pools,  by  means 
of  a  thread-net,  with  fmall  mefhes,  on  a  round  wire- 
hoop,  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole.     In  the  middle 
of  the  day,  when  the  fun  fhines  hot,  fome  (as  the  coc- 
cinella    or    lady-fly,    buprcflis    or    burn-cow,    chryfomela 
or    golden     honey-beetle,    cantharis    or     foft-winged- 
beetle,  elater  or  fpring-beetle,  necydalis  or  clipt-wing- 
ed  beetle,  &c.)  are  too  be  feen  on  plants  and  flowers, 
blighted    trees    and  Ihrubs.     Others    (as  lampyris   or 
glow-worm,  &c.)  frequent  moift  meadows,  and  are  beft 
difcovered   at  night,  by  the  fhining  light  which  they 
emit.     A  great  variety  fitclofe  on  the  leaves  of  plants, 
particularly  of  the  burdock,  elecampane,  colts  foot,  dock, 
thiftle,  and  the  like,  (as  the  cajfida   or  tortoife  beetle, 
&c.)  ;  or  feed  on  different  kinds  of  tender  herbs  (as  the 
tneloe  or  blifter-beetle.)     Numbers   (as  the  tenebrio  or 
ftinking-bcetle, )  may  be  found  in  houfes,  dark  cellars, 
damp  pits,  caves,  and  fubterraneous  paffages  ;  or   on 
umbelliferous  flowers,   (as  the  cerambyx,  ptinus,  &c.)  ? 
or  on  the  trunks  as  well  as  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  in  tim- 
ber-yards, and  in  the  holes  of  decayed  wood.     Some 
(as    the    leptura    or    wood-beetle,    cicindela    or    gloffy- 
beetle,  &c.)   inhabit  wild   commons,  the  margins  of 
pools,  marfhes,  and  rivulets ;   and    are  likewife  feen 
creeping   on    flags,   reeds,    and   all    kinds   of  water- 
plants.     Multitudes   (as  the  carabus  or  ground-beetle) 
live  under  ftones,  mofs,  rubbifh,  and  wrecks  near  the 
fhores  of  lakes  and  rivers.     Thefe  are  found  alfo  in 
bogs,   marfhes,  moift  places,  pits,  holes  of  the  earth, 
and  on  ftems  of  trees ;  and  in  an  evening  they  crawl 
plentifully    along  path-ways  after   a  fhower  of  rain. 
Some  (as  the  forpula  or  earwig)  may  be  difcovered 
in  the  hollow  ftems  of  decayed  umbelliferous  plants, 
and  on  many  forts  of  flowers  and  fruits. 

II.  Hemiptera.     Some  of  thefe  (as  the  blatta  or  cock- 


roach)  are  found  about  bake-houfes,  &c. ;  others  (as     Tafeat. 

the   mantis  or  camel-cricket,  gryllus  or  locuft,  fulgora  K/~~" "* 

cicada,  or  flea-locuft,  cimex  or  bug,  &c.)  on  grafs,  and 
all  kinds  of  field-herbage.  Some  (as  natomEfa  or  boat- 
fly,  nepa  or  water-fcorpion,  &c),  frequent  rivers,  lakes, 
and  ftanding  pools. 

III.  Lepidoptera.  In  the  day,  when  the  fun  is 
warm,  butterflies  are  feen  on  many  forts  of  trees, 
fhrubs,  plants,  and  flowers.  Moths  may  be  feen  in  the 
day-time,  fitting  on  pales,  walls,  trunks  of  trees,  in 
fhades,  out-houfes,  dry  holes,  and  crevices;  on  fine 
evenings,  they  fly  about  the  places  they  inhabit  in  the 
day-time  :  fome  (as  the  fphinx  or  hawk-moth)  are 
feen  flying  in  the  day-time  over  the  flowers  of  honey- 
fuckles  and  other  plants  with  tubular  flowers.  Infects 
of  this  fpecies  feldom  fit  to  feed,  but  continue  vibrating 
on  the  wing,  while  they  thruft  their  tongue  or  probofcis 
into  the  flowers. 

IV.  Neuroptera.  Of  thefe,  fome  (as  the  myrmeleon, 
hemerobius  or  pearl-fly,  raphidia  or  camel-fly,  &c.)  are 
found  in  woods,  hedges,  meadows,  fand-banks,  walls, 
pales,  fruits,  and  umbelliferous  flowers.  Others  (as 
libellula  or  dragon-fly,  ephemera  or  may-fly,  phryganea 
or  fpring-fly,  &c.)  fly  about  lakes  and  rivers  in  the 
day. 

V.  Hymenoptera.  Thefe,  including  wafps,  bees,  &c. 
frequent  hedges,  fhrubs,  flowers,  and  fruits. 

VI.  Diptera.  Flies  of  various  kinds  conftitute  this 
clafs ;  of  which  fome  (as  ajlras  or  gad-fly,  mufca  or  fly, 
tabanus  or  whame)  fly  about  the  tops  of  trees,  little 
hills,  horfes,  cows,  fheep,*  ditches,  dunghills,  and  every 
offenfive  object.  Others  (as  tipula,  conops,  q/ilus  or 
wafp-fly,  &c.)  are  found  on  all  forts  of  flowers,  parti- 
cularly thofe  of  a  fetid  fmell. 

VII.  Aptera,  or  thofe  without  wings,  comprehend 
fcorpions,  fpiders,  crabs,  lobfters,  &c. 

Of  Catching  and  Preferving  Insects  for  Colktlions.  In 
the  following  directions,  we  fhall  relate  the  methods 
of  killing  them  the  moft  readily,  and  with  the  leaft 
pain,  as  the  purfuit  of  this  part  of  natural  hiftory  hath 
been  often  branded  with  cruelty ;  and  however  reafon- 
ably  the  naturalift  may  exculpate  himfelf  by  pleading 
the  propriety  of  fubmitting  to  an  evil  which  leads  to 
ufeful  difcoveries,  yet  for  wanton  cruelty  there  never 
can  be  a  juft  pretext. 

1.  The  firft  clafs,  confifting  of  beetles  (cokoptera),  are 
hard- winged.  Many  kinds  fly  about  in  the  day,  others 
in  the  evening,  fome  at  night  only.  They  may  be 
caught  with  a  gauze-net,  or  a  pair  of  forceps  covered 
with  gauze.  When  they  are  taken,  ftick  a  pin  through 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  hard  wings,  and  pafs  it  through 
the  body.  They  may  be  killed  inftantly,  by  immer- 
fion  in  hot  water,  as  well  as  in  fpirit  of  wine  ;  then 
ftick  them  on  a  piece  of  cork,  and  afterwards  careful- 
ly place  their  legs  in  a  creeping  pofition,  and  let 
them  continue  expofed  to  the  air  until  all  the  moifture 
is  evaporated  from  their  bodies.  Beetles  may  alfo  be 
preferved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  brandy,  or  rum,  clofely  cork- 
ed up.  ,<- 

2.  Infects  of  the  fecond  clafs  (hemiptera)  may  be 
killed  in  the  fame  manner  as  beetles,  and  likewife  by 
means  of  a  drop  of  the  etherial  oil  of  turpentine  appli- 
ed to  the  head  ;  or  in  the  manner  to  be  defcribed  under 
the  next  clafs  for  killing  moths. 

3.  The  divifion  of  butterflies  amd  moths  (kpidopte* 

ra), 
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lBfe<fts.  raj,  as  well  as  all  flies  with  membranaceous  wings, 
— — v— J  fhould  be  catched  with  a  gauze  net,  or  a  pair  of 
gauze  forceps :  when  taken  in  the  forceps,  run  a  pin 
through  the  thorax  or  fhoulders,  between  the  fore- 
wings.  After  this  is  done,  take  the  pin  by  the  head, 
and  remove  the  forceps,  and  with  the  other  hand  pinch 
the  breaft  of  the  infect,  and  it  will  immediately  die : 
the  wings  of  butterflies  fhould  be  expanded,  and  kept 
fo  by  the  preffure  of  fmall  flips  of  paper  for  a  day  or 
two.  Moths  expand  their  wings  when  at  reft,  and 
they  will  naturally  take  that  pofition. 

The  larger  kinds  of  thefe  infects  will  not  fo  readily 
expire  by  this  method,  as  by  fticking  them  upon  the 
bottom  of  a  cork  exactly  fitted  to  the  mouth  of  a 
bottle,  into  which  a  little  fulphur  had  been  put,  and  by 
gradually  heating  the  bottle,  till  an  exhalation  of  the 


pin-cufhion  with  three  or  four  different  fizes  of  pins     InfcAi. 
to  fuit  the  different  fizes  of  infects.  "    ' 

In  hot  climates  infects  of  every  kind,  but  particu- 
larly the  larger,  are  liable  to  be  eaten  by  ants  and 
other  fmall  infects ;  efpecially  before  they  are  perfectly 
dry  :  to  avoid  this,  the  piece  of  cork  on  which  our  in- 
fects are  ftuck  in  order  to  be  dried,  fhould  be  fufpend- 
ed  from  the  ceiling  of  a  room,  by  means  of  a  flender 
firing  or  thread ;  befmear  this  thread  with  bird-lime, 
or  fome  adhefive  fubftance,  to  intercept  the  rapaci- 
ous vermin  of  thofe  climes  in  their  paffage  along  the 
thread. 

After  our  infects  are  properly  dried,  they  may  be 
placed  in  the  cabinet  or  boxes  where  they  are  to  re- 
main :  thefe  boxes  fhould  be  kept  dry  ;  and  alfo  made 
to  fhut  very  clofe,  to  prevent  fmall  infects  from  de- 


fulphur  take  place,  when  the  infect  inftantly  dies,  with-    ftroying  them  ;  the  bottoms  of  the  boxes  fhould  be  co- 
out  injuring  its  colours  or  plumage. 

The  beft  method  of  having  the  mod  perfect  butter- 
flies is  to  find  out,  if  poflible,  the  larva  or  caterpillar 
of  each,  by  examining  the  plants,  fhrubs,  or  trees,  they 
ufually  feed  upon,  or  by  beating  the  fhrubs  and  trees 
with  long  poles,  and  thereby  fhaking  the  caterpillars 
into  a  fheet  fpread  underneath  to  receive  them  ;  to  put 
them  into  boxes  covered  with  thin  canvas,  gauze,  or 
cat-gut,  and  to  feed  them  with  the  frefh  leaves  of  the 
tree  or  herb  on  which  they  are  found ;  when  they  are 
full  grown,  they  will  go  into  the  pupa  or  chryfalis 
ftate,  and  require  then  no  other  care  till  they  come  out 
perfect  butterflies,  at  which  time  they  may  be  killed, 

before  directed.     Sometimes  thefe  infects  may  be 


as 

found  hanging  to  walls,  pales,  and  branches  of  trees, 

in  the  chryfalis  ftate. 

Moths  might  likewife  be  procured  more  perfect,  by 
collecting  the  caterpillars,  and  breeding  them  in  the 
fame  manner  as  butterflies.  As  the  larvae  or  caterpil- 
lars cannot  be  preferved  dry,  nor  very  well  kept  in 
fpirit,  it  would  be  fatisfactory  if  exact  drawings  could 
be  made  of  them  while  they  are  alive  and  perfect. 
It  may  be  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  in  breeding  thefe 
kinds  of  infects,  fome  earth  fhould  be  put  into  the 
boxes,  as  likewife  fome  rotten  wood  in  the  corners ; 
becaufe,  when  the  caterpillars  change  into  the  pupa 
or  chryfalis  ftate,  fome  go  into  the  earth,  and  continue 
under  ground  for  many  months  before  they  come  out 
into  the  moth  ftate  ;  and  fome  cover  themfelves  with  a 
hard  fhell,  made  up  of  fmall  pieces  of  rotten  wood. 

4.  The  fourth  clafs  of  infects  (neuroptera)  may  be 
killed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  by  the 
fumes  of  fulphur. 

5.  Thofe  of  the  next  clafs  (hymenoptera)  may  be 
killed  in  the  fame  manner.  A  pin  may  be  run  through 
one  of  their  wing-fhells  and  body. 

6.  Infects  of  the  fixth  clafs  (diptera)  may  likewife 
be  killed  by  fpirit,  or  by  fumes  of  fulphur, 


vered  with  pitch,  or  green  wax,  over  which  paper  may 
be  laid ;  or,  which  is  better,  lined  with  cork,  well  im- 
pregnated with  a  folution  of  corrofive  fublimate  mer- 
cury in  a  faturated  folution  of  crude  fal-ammoniac  in 
water,  an  ounce  of  which  will  diffolve  20  fcruples  of 
the  fublimate. 

The  fineft  collections  have  been  ruined  by  fmall  in- 
fects, and  it  is  impoffible  to  have  our  cabinets  too  fecure. 
Such  infects  as  are  thus  attacked  may  be  fumigated 
with  fulphur,  in  the  manner  defcribed  for  killing  moths; 
if  this  prove  ineffectual,  they  may  be  immerfed  in  fpi- 
rit of  wine,  without  much  injuring  their  fine  plumage 
or  colours,  and  afterwards  let  them  be  fprinkled  about 
their  bodies  and  infertions  of  the  wings  with  the  folu- 
tion abovementioned.  But  baking  the  infects  in  an 
oven,  in  the  manner  defcribed  for  Birds  (under  that 
article),  is  the  moft  effectual  method  of  extirpating 
thefe  enemies ;  however,  the  utmoft  caution  is  requi- 
fite  in  this  procefs  in  regulating  the  heat  of  the  oven. 

N.  B.  All  kinds  of  infects  having  no  wings,  may 
be  preferved  in  fpirits,  brandy,  or  rum  ;  except  crabs, 
lobfters,  and  the  like,  which  may  conveniently  be  pre- 
ferved dry. 

Insects  giving  Root  to  Plants.  Of  this  we  have  an 
account,  by  Mr  Fourgeroux,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  A- 
cademy  of  Sciences  for  1769.  The  plants,  of  which 
Mr  Fourgeroux  gives  an  account,  are  perfectly  the  re- 
verfe  of  the  worm-plant  of  China,  defcribed  by  Mr 
Reaumur  in  the  year  1726.  For,  in  that  cafe,  a  worm 
fixes  its  fnout  into  the  extremity  of  the  plant,  and  de- 
rives nourifhment  from  it.  But  the  plants,  of  which 
an  account  is  here  given,  derive  their  nourifhment  from 
the  animals. 

The  greateft  part  of  the  animal-plants  which  he 
has  feen,  grow,  he  tells  us,  on  the  chryfalis  of  a  fpe- 
cies  of  cicada.  The  plant  growing  on  thefe  infects 
has  got  the  generic  name  of  c/avaria,  becaufe  its  ftalks 
and  branches,  when  it  has  any,  are  terminated  by  tu- 


7.  Thofe  of  the  laft  divifion  (aptera)  are  in  general    bercles,  which  give  the  appearance  of  little  clubs.    The 


fubjects  which  may  be  kept  in  fpirit. 

When  in  fearch  of  infects,  we  fhould  have  a  box 
fuitable  to  carry  in  the  pocket,  lined  with  cork  at  the 
bottom  and  top  to  flick  them  upon,  until  they  are 
brought  home.  If  this  box  be  ftrongly  impregnated 
with  camphor,  the  infects  foon  become  llupified,  and 
are  thereby  prevented  from  fluttering  and  injuring 
their  plumage.  Befides  a  fmall  forceps,  the  collector 
fhould  have  a  large  mufqueto  gauze-net,  and  alfo  a 


root  of  this  plant,  in  general,  covers  the  body  of  the 
infect,  and  fometimes  is  even  extended  over  its  head- 
When  thefe  productions  have  for  fome  time  been  pre- 
ferved in  fpii  its,  the  plant  and  animal  may  be  fepara- 
ted  from  each  other  without  hurting  either.  Small 
grooves,  formed  by  the  rings  of  the  animal,  may  be 
obferved  running  crofs  the  roots  of  the  plant :  but  no 
veftige  can  be  found  of  the  root's  having  any  where 
penetrated  the  body  of  the  infect.     Thefe  plants  pro- 

I  i  2  duce 
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Jr.fofU.     duce  fibres  differing  in  length  and  number.     The  fibres   venting    their    iticreafe.      The    following   remedies    we     fnfeftj. 

' ■ '  are  terminated  by  tubercles,  which,  before  the  plant  ar-  find  collected  in  the   Gentleman's  Magazine  for  Oc-  ' *"-* 

rives  at  maturity,  are  folid  ;  but,  after  that  period,  they  tober  1 790. — Of  thofe  fubftances  which  have  been  ge- 
are  found  punctured,  probably  by  worms  which  have  nerally  obferved  to  be  efficacious  in  driving  away  or  in 
fuffered  a  metamorphofis  upon  efcaping  from  them,  destroying  infects,  mercury,  and  its  various  prepara- 
According  to  Mr  Fourgeroux,  plants  grow,  not  only  tions,  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  generally 
on  the  chryfalis  of  the  cicada,  but  upon  the  cicada  it-  ufeful.  Sulphur  is  alfo  ufeful.  Oils  of  all  kinds  have- 
felf.  He  faw  one  of  this  kind  upon  a  cicada  brought  been  often  and  defervedly  recommended.  Tobacco  is 
from  Cayenne.  The  plant,  in  this  cafe,  differed  from  not  lefs  remarkable  for  its  utility.  Of  the  application 
the  clavaria  already  mentioned.     It  was  a  fpecies  of  of  thefe  in  order. 

fucus,  compofed  of  long,  white,  filky  fibres,  covering  1.  Mercury  is  known  to  kill  or  drive  away  lice  from 
the  body  of"  the  infect,  and  extending  from  feven  to  the  human  body ;  and  it  may  probably  be  of  equal  ef- 
eight  lines  above  and  below  its  belly.  ficacy  in  ridding  other  animals  of  their  infects.     For 

The  author  has  found  the  clavaria  growing  upon  inftance,  fheep  having  a  fmall  quantity  of  mercurial 
worms.  He  has  found  it  chiefly  upon  worms,  which,  ointment  rubbed  on  their  fkins,  on  the  fides,  between 
fuffering  a  metamorphofis,  become  afterwards  a  fmall  the  fore-legs  and  the  body,  it  may  kill  or  drive  away 
fpecies  of  May-bug.  This  chryfalis,  he  obferves,  is  the  infect  peculiar  to  them.  Sulphur  is  recommended  to 
very  different  from  that  of  the  cicada  ;  and,  even  in  be  added  to  the  mercurial  ointment.  Thus  not  only  the 
its  worm-ftate,  may  eafily  be  diftinguifhed  from  it.  infect  peculiar  to  them,  but  alfo  the  fcab,  may  be  cured: 

After  defcribing  thefe  different  fpecies  of  animal-  See  the  Tranfactions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
plants,  the  author  next  proceeds  to  offer  his  opinion  ment  of  Arts,  London.  Vol.  VII.  VIII.  p.  90.  In 
upon  this  fubject.  He  firft  confiders  what  had  been  the  Tranfactions  of  the  fame  Society,  Vol.  V.  VI.  p.  59; 
faid  by  Dr  Watfon,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions,  Mr  Ailway  directed  that,  in  the  winter,  the  walls, 
*  See  Vegt-  concerning  the  vegetating-fly  of  the  Caribbee  iflands.*  frames,  &c.  of  his  green  and  hot  houfes  fhould  be  well 
table  Fly.  -qx  Watfon's  account  of  thefe  flies  is,  that  they  bury  wafhed  with  the  following  mixture :  Take  of  corrofive 
themfelves  about  the  month  of  May,  and  begin  to  be  fublimate  mercury  four  ounces,  and  diffolve  it  in  two 
metamorphofed  in  June  ;  and  that  the  little  plant  which  gallons  of  water.  Thefe  houfes  had  been  greatly  in- 
grows  upon  them  refembles  a  branch  of  coral,  is  about  fefted  with  red-fpiders  and  ants.  After  having  been 
three  inches  in  height,  and  carries  fmall  protuberan-  wafhed  with  the  above  mixture,  neither  were  to  be  feen 
ces,  where  worms  are  generated,  which  are  again  con-  next  fummer.  This  wafh  may  be  ufed  on  old  garden 
verted  into  flies.  The  author  imagines,  that,  in  this  walls,  and  to  the  roots  of  fruit-tree*  infefted  with  in- 
account,  Dr  Watfon  has  been  deceived  by  the  worms,  fects,  if  made  weaker.  It  may  deftroy  the  tender 
which  he  has  already  obferved  will  eat  into  the  clava-  leaves  of  plants,  though  not  the  roots.  This  wafh 
ria,  and  undergo  a  change  in  the  holes  which  they  will  effectually  deftroy  that  difagreeable  infect  the  bug, 
have  there  made.  Mr  Fourgeroux  is  rather  inclined  and  all  other  infects  of  a  tender  cuticle  ;  and  it  will 
to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Dr  Hill,  founded  upon  obfer-  not  in  the  leaft  hurt  the  colour  of  bed-furniture  or 
vations  made  at  Martinico.  There  the  cicadas  are  very  hangings.  Care  muft  be  taken,  that  the  wafh  be  ap- 
frequent ;  and,  during  their  chryfalis  ftate,  bury  them-  plied  into  every  crevice  or  folding  of  the  furniture  with 
felves  among  dead  leaves,  to  wait  their  metamorpho-  a  painter's  brufh.  It  will  fometimes  be  neceffary  to 
fis.  Dr  Hill  imagines,  that  the  feeds  of  the  clavaria  repeat  the  wafh,  as  fome  of  the  ova  of  bugs  may  re- 
are  then  attached  to  them,  and  are  afterwards  deve-  main  concealed,  notwithstanding  the  utmoft  care, 
loped,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fungus  ex  pede  Some  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  were  much  infefted 
equino  grows  upon  the  hoofs  of  dead  horfes.  with  large  ants,  which  greatly  hurt  the  fugar-canes. 

It  may  appear  aftonifhing,  that  the  clavaria  fhould  The  remedy  was,  to  dilfolve  corroiive  fublimate  mer- 
attach  itfelf  fo  conffantly  to  the  nymphas  of  the  cica-  cury  in  rum,  in  the  proportion  of  two  drams  to  a  pint 
das  in  America,  as  it  is  not  obferved  to  do  fo  in  other  of  fpirits.  This  folution  was  poured  on  dry  powdered 
countries.  For  this  Mr  Fourgeroux  attempts  to  ac-  fugar ;  and  when  the  fugar  was  dried,  it  was  laid  in 
count,  from  viewing  the  clavaria  as  a  parafite  peculiar  the  paths  of  the  ants.  They  eat  it,  and  were  deftroy- 
to  this  fpecies  of  infect ;  from  the  great  number  of  the  ed.  Might  not  this  practice  be  imitated,  by  laying 
nymphas  of  cicadas  which  abound  in  America ;  and  fugar  thus  prepared  on  paper  or  pieces  of  thin  boards 
from  the  circumftances  of  the  climate  and  foil,  which  near  the  roots  of  fruit-trees  infefted  by  infects,  efpe- 
may  render  this  phenomenon  very  common  there,  al-  cially  when  the  fruit  is  ripening  ?  The  papers  or  boards 
though  it  be  not  obferved  in  Europe.  might  be  taken  in  during  the  night,  or  when  it  rained. 

Insects  blown  from  the  Nofe.     Of  this  we  are  fur-  The  fugar  fhould  be  coloured  with  indigo,  or  other 
niflied  with  many  accounts  in  the  works  of  medical  au-  fubftance,  thereby  to  mark  it  as  a  fubftance  to  be  aveid- 
t  Ed.  Med.  thors.     The   fait   is   confirmed  by  Dr  Monro  J,  who   ed  by  curious  idlers. 

Um.  11.37a.  has  received  at  different  times  fome  of  thefe  infects  2.  We  are  informed  that  a  perfon,  as  an  experiment, 
ii  em  different  perfons.  They  were  all  of  the  fcolopen-  employed  brimftone  in  the  following  manner.  Having 
dra  kind,  though  not  exactly  anfwering  to  any  defcrip-  cleared  all  round  the  roots  of  trees  infefted  with  cater- 
tion  of  Linnceus.  One  of  thefe  he  received  from  Mr  pillars  or  other  infects,  he  ftrewed  fome  flour  of  brim- 
Hill  furgeon  in  Dumfries.  It  was  an  inch  and  a  half  ftone  round  the  roots,  and  covered  it  with  a  thin 
long ;  and  lived  fume  hours  after  it  was  difcharged,  fprinkling  of  fine  mould,  that  it  might  not  be  blown 
creeping  about  flowly  on  a  table.  It  was  then  put  in-  away  by  the  wind,  yet  fo  that  the  fun  might  operate 
to  ardent  fpirits,  foon  after  which  it  died.  through,  and  caufe  the  brimftone  to  fumigate      Thus 

Noxious    Insects;    Means  of  defiroying   them,  or  pre-  he  deftreyed  the   caterpillars.     One  pound  he  found 

fuf. 
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Infecfs.    fufficient  for  200  trees. 


In  hot  climates  the  fun  may 
perhaps  have  that  effect ;  but  it  fcarcely  will  in  cold. 
He  alfo  employed  fulphur  in  the  following  man- 
ner to  drive  infects  from  tall  trees.  He  fplit  the  end 
of  a  pole,  and  put  in  the  flit  fome  matches,  fet  them 
on  fire,  and  held  them  under  the  parts  of  the  trees 
chiefly  affected.  A  pole  thus  armed,  he  found,  would 
anfwer  for  three  or  four  trees.  Brimftone  thus  mixed 
with  damp  draw,  and  fet  on  fire  for  inftance,  in  hop- 
ground  infefted  with  the  fly,  might  be  of  ufe  to  drive 
away  the  fly. 

■  The  itch  is  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  a  very  fmall 
infect  which  neftles  under  the  fkin,  and  proceeds  no 
farther  into  the  habit ;  and  is  therefore  attended  with 
no  dangerous  confequences.  Brimftone  made  into  an 
ointment  with  hogs-lard  is  a  fure  remedy. 

Sheep  are  liable  to  an  eruption  on  the  fkin,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  fcal.  The  brimftone,  when  added 
to  the  mercurial  ointment  recommended  for  that  difor- 
der  in  the  Tranfactions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encou- 
ragement of  Arts,  Vol.  VII.  p.  90,  might  perhaps  ren- 
der the  application  more  efficacious  and  lefs  danger- 
ous. 

3.  The  natives  of  hot  countries  are  taught  by  expe- 


rience, that  an  unctuous  covering  on  their  bodies  pre- 
vents the  bites  of  mufquitoes  and  all  gnats.  The  white 
inhabitants  in  fuch  countries  are  not  fufficiently  care- 
ful in  preventing  the  leafl  ftagnant  water  near  their 
dwellings,  in  which  the  mufquitoes  are  bred  ;  even  in 
the  wafte  water  thrown  out  they  are  produced.  Dr 
Franklin,  by  a  careful  attention  to  this  circumftance, 
guarded  his  family  in  Philadelphia  from  fuch  infects  : 
one  day  feeing  a  number  of  mufquitoes  in  his  li- 
brary, he  found  on  inquiry,  that  one  of  his  fervants 
had  taken  the  cover  off  a  tub  placed  near  his  window 
for  receiving  rain-water.  On  fuch  an  occafion  the  re- 
medy is  eafy,  viz.  fhutting  the  room  up  for  the  day, 
fo  that  the  mufquitoes  cannot  come  at  any  water,  in 
which  time  they  die.  Though  this  caution  may  feem 
trifling  to  thofe  who  live  in  a  mild  climate,  it  is  far  o- 
therwife  in  hot  countries. 

Oils  being  known  to  be  moft  efficacious  in  deftroy- 
ing  infects,  may  not  the  ufe  of  it  be  extended  to  the 
deftruction  of  worms  in  the  bowels  of  horfes,  where 
they  may  occafion  the  violent  pain  they  feem  fome- 
times  to  fuffer  ?  If  the  horfe  was  for  fome  time  kept 
faffing,  and  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  fuppofe  a  pint, 
was  given,  if  worms  are  the  caufe,  the  oil  may  in  that 
cafe  kill  them. 

Flowers,  leaves,  and  fruit,  on  plants,  are  known  to 
be  devoured  by  caterpillars.  Thefe  are  deftroyed  by 
oils,  which  clofe  the  lateral  pores  by  which  they 
breathe.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  advifed,  that,  on  the 
approach  of  fpring,  a  cloth  dipped  in  train  oil  be  laid 
on  fuch  parts  of  the  tree  in  which  there  is  the  leaft 
appearance  of  them. 

We  are  informed,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society 
of  Agriculture  at  Paris,  that  oil  of  turpentine,  when 
applied  to  animals  which  were  covered  with  infects, 
deftroyed  the  infects  without  hurting  the  animal.  The 
author  tried  it  on  feveral  trees,  mixed  with  fine  earth 
To  as  to  incorporate  them  well,  then  adding  water, 
ftill  ftirring  them  carefully  till  the  whole  was  brought 
to  fome  degree  of  fluidity.  In  this  mixture  he  dipped 
branches  of  fruit-trees  on  which  there  were  infects,  and 
hereby  deftroyed  not  only  the  eggs  but  alfo  the  infects, 
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without  hurting  the  leaves.  This  compofition  may  be  got 
off  by  waffling,  or  the  firft  heavy  fhower.  From  thefe 
experiments  the  author  thinks,  that  oil  of  tupentine 
may  with  equal  efficacy  be  employed  for  killing  va- 
rious kinds  of  lice  on  domeftic  animals. 

We  are  informed,  in  the  Tranfactions  of  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Vol.  V.  p.  45,  that 
Mr  Winter,  among  other  experiments  on  turnip-feed, 
fteeped  the  feed  24  hours  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
train  oil.  He  tlien  drained  the  oil  from  the  feed, 
which  he  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  fine  fifted  earth, 
and  immediately  fowed  it  in  drils.  When  the  plants 
began  to  appear  on  the  furface,  the  ground  was  fown 
with  foot.  He  found  that  feed  fteeped  in  lintfeed  oil 
anfwered  equally  well.  The  turnips  the  leaft  injured 
by  the  fly  were  thofe  that  grew  from  feed  fteeped  as 
above,  which  grew  fo  luxuriantly  as  to  produce  rough 
leaves  feveral  days  prior  to  the  moft  flourifhing  of  any 
of  his  other  experiments,  .and  were  the  better  enabled 
to  withftand  the  fly's  attack.  The  leaves  of  thefe  tur- 
nips were  of  a  darker  green,  and  appeared  twice  as 
thick  in  bulk  and  luxuriancy  as  the  other  turnips, 
and  Were  a  confiderable  deal  larger.  The  feed  was 
drilled  an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  and  at  a  foot  diftance 
in  the  rows.  Train  oil  is  apt  to  kill  the  leaves  of 
plants  which  have  been  injured  by  infects,  but  lint- 
feed  oil  has  not  that  effect,  though  equally  deftructive 
to  the  infects.  The  train  oil  feems  to  act  both  as  an 
oil,  and  by  its  difagreeable  fmell  it  prevents  infects  ap- 
proaching it.  In  this  refpect  it  may  be  fuccefsfully 
ufed  to  prevent  field-mice  or  other  vermin  preying  on 
acorns,  chefnuts,  or  other  feeds  fteeped  in  it  before 
they  are  fown. 

When  thus  giving  directions  for  preventing  the  fly 
on  turnips,  a  late  experiment  fhould  be  mentioned  by 
the  difclofmg  of  which  a  perfon  gained  a  confiderable 
reward.  His  fecret  was,  running  a  roller  over  the 
ground  early  in  the  morning,  while  the  dew  remained 


on  the  ground,  on  the  firft  appearance  of  the  fly.  The 
dew  entangled  the  flies  fo  much,  that  they  could  not 
make  their  efcape,  and  were  therefore  crufhed  to  death. 
As  the  roller  may  leave  the  furface  of  the  earth  too 
hard,  fome  very  properly  advife  to  fix  fome  boughs  of 
elder  in  a  grate  or  hurdle,  to  be  drawn  over  the  field ; 
and  if  the  boughs  had  been  before  fumigated  with  the 
fmoke  of  tobacco,  or  tincture  of  afafcetida,  the  fuc- 
cefs  would  be  the  furer.  The  moft  certain  me- 
thod of  preventing  the  hurt  done  by  the  fly  is  to  raife 
the  plants  in  a  nurfcry,  and  at  a  proper  age  to  tranf- 
plant  them,  being  carried  to  the  ground  in  a  wheel- 
barrow filled  with  manure  foftened  with  water  fo 
to  admit  the    plants.     This    method    will   fecure 
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their  more  fpeedy  growth.  In  the  nurfery  the  at- 
tack of  the  fly  may  be  prevented  by  fprinkling  foot 
or  quicklime  on  the  ground.  The  utility  of  tranfplant- 
ing  turnips  is  evident  by  the  practice  of  tranfplanting 
the  turnip-rooted  cabbage.  They  who  are  difcouraged 
from  this  practice  by  the  expence  attending  it,  do  not 
reflect  that  the  hoeing  is  prevented,  and  the  plants  grow 
the  better,  being  fet  in  frefh  earth. 

4.  Before  proceeding  to  direct  the  ufe  of  the  laft  means 
mentioned,  viz.  tobacco,  for  deftroying  infects  in  tur- 
nips, it  may  be  proper  to  mention  an  experiment  made 
by  Mr  Green,  of  her  majefty's  flower-garden  at  Kew, 
He  contrived  a  pair  of  bellows,  fimilar  to  that  employ- 
ed in  recovering  people  feerrjingly  drowned.     It  has  a 
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hifeAs.    cavity  in  the  nozzle,  in  which  fome  tobacco  is  put, 

— " '  with  a  live  coal  over   it.     The   bellows  being    then 

worked,  the  tobacco  is  fet  on  fire,  and  the  fmoke  is 
directed  to  any  particular  fpot.  A  lady  was  fond  of 
having  the  mofk-rofe  in  her  dreffing-room,  but  was 
prevented  from  having  it  on  account  of  the  green  infects 
which  conftantly  adhere  to  that  plant.  To  remedy 
this  inconvenience,  Mr  Green  had  a  box  made  large 
enough  to  contain  a  pot  in  which  a  plant  of  the  mofk- 
rofe  grew.  In  one  end  of  the  box  wis  a  hole,  to  ad- 
mit the  nozzle  ol  the  bellows  ;  the  bellows  was  work- 
ed, and  the  fmoke  was  received  into  the  box.  When 
the  tobacco  was  confumed,  the  nozzle  was  withdrawn, 
and  a  cork  being  put  into  the  hole,  the  box  thus  re- 
mained till  morning,  when  the  infects  were  all  laid 
dead  on  the  earth.  Being  fwept  off,  the  plant  was  in 
a  ftate  fit  for  a  dreffing  room.  Many  plants  thus  in- 
fefted  with  infects  may  be  too  large,  or  otherwife  fo 
placed  as  not  to  be  put  into  a  box.  In  this  cafe  it 
occurred  to  the  writer  of  thefe  obfervations,  that  be- 
ing fprinkled  with  an  infufion  of  tobacco  in  water  it 
might  in  fome  degree  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe.  On 
trial  he  found  it  anfwer,  and  he  thus  freed  other  plants 
of  their  infedts.  He  alfo  ufed  it  on  trees  of  eafy  ac- 
cefs  with  advantage.  Train  oil  is  fo  inimical  to  tender 
plants  or  leaves,  that  it  deftroys  them  if  infects  have 
in  the  leaft  hurt  diem ;  whereas  the  infufion,  inftead 
of  killing  the  leaves,  promoted  a  frefh  vegetation. 

Fruit  trees  often  become  the  prey  of  infects.  Thofe 
againft  a  wall,  or  in  efpaliers,  being  eafily  come  at, 
much  of  the  mifchief  may  be  prevented  by  cutting  off 
the  leaves  fo  foon  as  they  are  obferved  to  be  curled ; 
for  then  frefh  eggs  are  laid  on  them,  probably  by  but- 
terflies. If  fprinkled  with  the  infufion  of  tobacco,  it 
will  prevent  their  coming  to  life.  After  the  fruit  is 
formed,  the  infufion  muft  not  be  ufed,  left  the  tafte 
and  fmell  may  remain.  The  fciffars  are  then  the  pro- 
per remedies,  which  ladies  may  employ  as  amufement, 
and  may  thereby  prefent  fruit  to  their  friends  of  their 
own  preferving.  A  lye  of  the  afh  of  plants  fprinkled 
on  the  leaves  may  have  a  good  effect,  as  alfo  on  other 
pot-herbs,  which  are  often  the  prey  of  caterpillars. 
As  many  infects,  befides  thofe  bred  on  the  leaves  or 
in  the  walls,  may  deftroy  the  fruit,  the  fugar  with 
the  corrofive  fublimate,  as  already  defcribed,  may  be 
laid  in  the  way  of  other  infects,  to  all  which  it  will  prove 
a  fpeedy  death.  Diligent  inflection  into  their  retreats 
is  the  moft  certain  means  of  preventing  the  lofs  fuf- 
tained  by  fnails.  Ants  are  prevented  rifing  up  the 
trees,  by  laying  round  the  roots  powdered  chalk,  or 
any  other  fubftance  which  by  entangling  their  feet  pre- 
vents their  crofiing  it.  Care  fhould  be  taken  to  de- 
ftroy their  nefts  every  where  near  the  garden. 

Hops  are  now  become  an  article  of  fo  great  confe- 
quence,  that  it  deferves  our  particular  attention.  Early 
in  its  growth,  when  the  vines  begin  to  afcend  the  poles, 
a  black  fly  preys  on  its  leaves,  frequently  in  fuch  num- 
bers, as,  by  deftroying  the  leaves,  to  interrupt  the 
vegetation,  much  of  the  food  of  plants  being  abforbed 
by  the  lenves.  The  infufion  of  tobacco  deftroys  them, 
or  at  lead  drives  them  away  fo  effectually,  that  a  plant 
almoft  totally  ftripped  of  its  leaves  has  put  out  frefh 
leaves  after  the  ufe  of  it.  If  care  be  not  taken,  they 
will  again  fall  on  the  frefh  leaves.  As  the  flies  lodge 
on  die  lower  fide  of  the  leaves,  they  are  protected  from 


ftorms  of  rain,  and  therefore  the  infufion  muft  be  TnfeAi. 
driven  upwards  by  a  forcing  pump.  As  it  is  faid  that  '  v~— '. 
the  expence  of  tobacco  is  too  great,  perhaps  lime-wa- 
ter, or  even  water  by  itfelf,  driven  ftrongly  againft 
the  leaves,  might  drive  them  away.  The  labour  at- 
tending fuch  experiments  in  a  large  plantation  difcou* 
rages  others,  without  reflecting  that,  if  fuch  means 
are  ufed  early,  the  flies  may  more  eafily  be  got  rid  of. 
Free  ventillation  is  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  all  plants  ; 
and  hence  perhaps  the  particular  advantages  of  drilling 
corn  in  rows  a  little  diftant.  If  alleys  fomewhat  larger 
than  common  were  made  in  the  plantations  of  hops, 
there  might  be  fufficient  fpaces  left  where  the  alleys 
crofs  one  another  to  admit  of  fetting  damp  ftraw,  or 
other  materials  mixed  with  brimftone,  foot,  &c.  on 
fire.  Smoke  itfelf  is  faid  to  prevent  the  fly  ;  and  if  fo, 
it  will  ftill  act  more  powerfully  when  mixed  with  fuch 
materials.  It  has  been  obferved  in  Sweden,  that  the 
hops  grow  naturally  among  heaps  of  ftones  or  frag- 
ments of  rocks.  They  therefore  advife  to  cover  the 
ground  round  their  roots  with  ftones,  which  will  pre- 
vent the  infects  laying  their  eggs  near  the  roots  in  the 
ground,  where  they  lay  them  to  be  protected  during 
the  winter.  The  ftones  will  alfo  preferve  moifture  at 
the  roots  during  the  fummer.  A  rope  cannot  be 
drawn  acrofs  a  plantation  of  hops,  as  it  can  acrofs  a 
field  of  corn,  in  cafe  of  mildew.  Here  water  to  wafh 
off  the  clammy  juice  that  entices  and  feeds  infects 
feems  to  be  the  only  remedy.  The  plantation  being 
well  ventilated,  may  at  leaft  prevent  the  frequency  of 
it.  The  forcing-pump  will  moft  effectually  wafh  off 
this  exudation. 

Cruelty  to  Insects.  It  does  not  appear  upon  what 
principle  of  reafon  and  juftice  it  is,  that  mankind  have 
founded  their  right  over  the  lives  of  every  creature  that 
is  placed  in  a  fubordinate  rank  of  being  to  themfelves. 
Whatever  claim  they  may  have  in  right  of  food  and 
felf-defence  (to  which  ought  we  to  add  the  purpofes 
of  the  naturalift,  explained  above  ?)  did  they  extend 
their  privilege  no  farther  than  thofe  articles  would  rea- 
fonably  carry  them,  numberlefs  beings  might  enjoy  their 
lives  in  peace,  who  are  now  hurried  out  of  them  by 
the  moft  wanton  and  unneceffary  cruelties,  It  is  furely 
difficult  to  difcover  why  it  fhould  be  thought  lefs  in- 
human to  crufh  to  death  a  harmlefs  infect,  whofe 
fingle  offence  is  that  he  eats  that  food  which  nature  has 
prepared  for  his  fuftenance,  than  it  would  be  were  we 
to  kill  any  bulky  creature  for  the  fame  reafon.  There 
are  few  tempers  fo  hardened  to  the  impreflions  of  hu- 
manity, as  not  to  fhudder  at  the  thought  of  the  latter; 
and  yet  the  former  is  univerfally  practifed  without  the 
leaft  check  of  compaffion.  This  feems  to  arife  from 
the  grofs  error  of  fuppofing,  that  every  creature  is 
really  in  itfelf  contemptible,  which  happens  to  be 
clothed  with  a  body  infinitely  difproportionate  to  our 
own,  not  confidering  that  great  and  little  are  merely 
relative  terms.  But  the  inimitable  Shakefpeare  would 
teach  us,  that 

the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon, 

In  corp'ral  fuff'rance ,  feels  a  pang  as  great 

As  when  a  giant  dies. ■—— 

And  indeed  there  is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
fenfations  of  many  infects  are  as  exquifite  as  thofe  of 
creatures  of  far  more  enlarged  dimenfions,  perhaps  even 
more    fo.      The  millepede,    for  inftance,    rolls   itfelf 

round 


InfcAs 

I 

Iufolvent. 
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round  upon  the  flighteft  touch,  and  the  fnail  gathers    fon  dying,  and  not  leaving  eftate  fufficient  to  difcharge  Infpedion 
in  her  horns  upon  the  leaft  approach  of  our  hand.     Are    thefe,  is  faid  to  die  infolvent. 


not  thefe  the  ftrongeft  indications  of  their  fenfibility  ? 
and  is  it  any  evidence  of  ours,  that  we  are  not  there- 
fore induced  to  treat  them  with  a  more  fympathiiing 
tendernefs  ? 

Montaigne  remarks,  that  there  is  a  certain  claim  of 
kindnefs  and  benevolence  which  every  fpecies  of  crea- 
tures has  a  right  to  from  us.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  general  maxim  is  not  more  attended  to  in  the  affair 
of  education,  and  preffed  home  upon  tender  minds  in 
its  full  extent  and  latitude.  We  are  far,  indeed  from 
thinking,  that  the  early  delight  which  children  difcover 
in  tormenting  flies,  &c.  is  a  mark  of  any  innate  cruel- 
ty of  temper,  becaufe  this  turn  may  be  accounted  for 
on  other  principles  ;  and  it  is  entertaining  unworthy 
notions  of  the  Deity,  to  fuppofe  he  forms  mankind 
with  a  propenfity  to  the  moil  deteftable  of  all  difpofi- 


Trial  by  INSPECTION,  or  Examination,  is 
when,  for  the  greater  expedition  of  a  caufe,  in  fome 
point  or  iifue,  being  either  the  principal  queftion,  or 
ariiing  collaterally  out  of  it,  but  being  evidently  the 
object  of  fenfe,  the  judges  of  the  court,  upon  the  te- 
ftimony  of  their  own  fenfes,  fhall  decide  the  point  in 
difpute.  For,  where  the  affirmative  or  negative  of  a 
queftion  is  matter  of  fuch  obvious  determination,  it  is 
not  thought  neceftary  to  fummon  a  jury  to  decide  it } 
who  are  properly  called  in  to  inform  the  confcience  of 
the  court  of  dubious  facts :  and  therefore,  when  the 
fact,  from  its  nature,  muft  be  evident  to  the  court  ei- 
ther from  ocular  demonftration  or  other  irrefragable 
proof,  there  the  law  departs  from  its  ufual  refort,  the 
verdict  of  12  men,  and  relies  on  the  judgment  of  the 
court  alone.     As  in  cafe  of  a  fuit  to  reverfe  a  fine  for 


Infpiration. 


tions  ;  but  moft  certainly  by  being  unreftrained  in  fports    non-age  of  the  cognizor,  or  to  fet  aiide  a  ftatute  or  re 
of  this  kind,  they  may  acquire   by  habit,    what  they    cognizance  entered  into  by  an  infant;  here,  and 


in 


never  would  have  learned  from  nature,  and  grow  up  in-    other  cafes  of  the  like  fort,  a  writ  fhall  iifue  to  the 


to  a  confirmed    inattention  to  every  kind 
but  their  own.     Accordingly  the  fupreme  court  of  ju 
dicature  at  Athens  thought  an  inftance  of  this  fort  not 
below  its  cognizance,  and  puniihed  a  boy  for  putting 
out  the  eyes  of  a  poor  bird  that  had  unhappily  fallen 
into  his  hands. 

It  might  be  of  fervice,  therefore,  it  fhould  feem,  in 


of  fuifering  fheriff,  commanding  him  that  he  conftrain  the  faid  par- 
ty to  appear,  that  it  may  be  afcertained  by  the  view 
of  his  body  by  the  juftices,  whether  he  be  of  full  age 
or  not  :  Ut  per  afpeElum  corporis  Jui  conflare  poterit  juf- 
ticiariis  no/Iris,  fi  pradiclus  an  Jit  plena  atatis  neenc.  If, 
however,  the  court  has,  upon  inflection,  any  doubt 
of  the    age  of  the  party    (as  may  frequently  be  the 


order  to  awaken  as  early  as  poffible  in  children  an  ex-    cafe),  it  may  proceed  to  take  proofs  of  the  party  ;  and 

particularly  may  examine  the  infant  himfelf  upon  an 
oath  of  voir  dire>  veritatem  dicere ;    that    is,  to   make 


tenfive  fenfe  of  humanity,  to  give  them  a  view  of  fe- 


veral  forts  of  infects  as  they  may  be  magnified  by  the 
afliftance  of  glaifes,  and  to  fhow  them  that  the  fame 
evident  marks  of  wifdom  and  goodnefs  prevail  in  the 
formation  of  the  minuteft  infect,  as  in  that  of  the  moft 
leviathan :  that  they  are  equally   furniihed 


voir  atre>  veritatem  atcere ;  tnat  is, 
true  anfwers  to  fuch  queftions  as  the  court  fhall  de- 
mand of  him :  or  the  court  may  examine  his  mother, 
his  godfather,  or  the  like. 

INSPECTOR,  a  perfon  to  whom  the  care  and  con- 


enormous 

with  whatever  is  neceffary,  not  only  to  the  preferva-  duel:  of  any  work  is  committed. 
tion,  but  the  happinefs  of  their  beings  in  that  clafs  of  Inspectors,  in 
exiftence  to  which  Providence  has  affigned  them  ;  in  a 
word,  that  the  whole  xonftruction  of  their  refpeftive 
organs  diftinctly  proclaims  them  the  objects  of  the  di- 
vine benevolence,  and  therefore  that  they  juftly  ought 
to  be  fo  of  ours. 

INSERTION,  in  anatomy,  the  clofe  conjunction 
of  the  veffels,  tendons,  fibres,  and  membranes  of  the 
body  with  fome  other  parts. 

INSINUATION  denotes  a  cunning  and  covert 
way  of  creeping  into  any  perfon's  favour. 

Insinuation  of  a  Will,  among  Civilians,  is  the  firft 
production  of  it,  or  the  leaving  it  with  the  regifter,  in 
order  to  its  probate.     See  Will. 

INSIPID,  tasteless,  that  which  has  nothing  in 
it  pungent  enough  to  affect  the  palate,  tongue,  &c. 
and  to  occafion  that  fenfation  we  call  taJKng. 

INSITION,  Insitio,  in  botany,  denotes  the  fame 
with  engrafting  ;  viz.  the  act  of  inferting  and  uniting  a 
cyon,  bud,  or  the  like,  in  the  fubftance  of  the  ftock. 

INSOLATION,  in  pharmacy,  a  method  of  prepa- 
ring certain  fruits,  drugs,  &c.  by  expofing  them  to 
the  heat  of  the  fun's  rays  ;  either  to  dry,  to  maturate, 
or  to  fharpen  them  ;  as  is  done  in  vinegar,  figs,  &c. — 
The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  verb  infolare,  which 
is  ufed  by  Pliny  and  Columella,  and  fignifies  to  expofe 
to  the  fun. 

INSOLVENT,  a  term  applied  to  fuch  perfons  as 
have  not  wherewithal  to  pay  their  juft  debts.     A  per- 


Inspectors,  in  the  Roman  law,  were  fuch  perfons 
as  examined  the  quality  and  value  of  lands  and  effects, 
in  order  to  the  adjufting  or  proportioning  taxes  and 
impofitions  to  every  man's  eftate. 

The  Jews  alfo  have  an  officer,  in  their  fynagogue, 
whom  they  call  infpeclor,  jtn  hhazen.  His  bufinefs  con- 
fifts  principally  in  infpecting  or  overlooking  the  pray- 
ers and  leffons,  in  propofing  and  fhowing  them  to  the 
reader,  and  in  (landing  by  him  to  fee  he  reads  right ; 
and,  if  he  makes  miftakes,  he  is  to  correct  him. 

INSPIRATION,  among  divines,  &c.  implies  the 
conveying  of  certain  extraordinary  and  fupernatural 
notices  or  motions  into  the  foul,  or  it  denotes  any  fuper- 
natural influence  of  God  upon  the  mind  of  a  rational 
creature,  whereby  he  is  formed  to  any  degree  of  intel- 
lectual improvements,  to  which  he  could  not,  or  would 
not,  in  fact  have  attained  in  his  prefent  circumftances 
in  a  natural  way.  Thus  the  prophets  are  faid  to  have 
fpoken  by  divine  infpiration. 

Some  authors  reduce  the  infpiration  of  the  facred 
writers  to  a  particular  care  of  Providence,  which  pre- 
vented any  thing  they  had  faid  from  failing  or  coming 
to  nought ;  maintaining,  that  they  never  were  really 
infpired  either  with  knowledge  or  expreflion. 

According  to  M.  Simon,  infpiration  is  no  more  than 
a  direction  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  never  permitted 
the  facred  writers  to  be  miftaken. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  the  infpiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  regards  only  the  matter,  not  the  ftyle  or 

words  j 
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Infpiration.  words ;  and   this  feems 
*■ v '  doctrine  of  direction. 


to  fall  in  with   M. 
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Simon's       This  admiflion  of  the  air  depends  immediately  on  Infpiffat'uig 


Theological  writers  have 


enumerated  feveral  kinds 
infpiration   of  fuperinten- 


its  fpring  or  elafticity,  at  the  time  when  the  cavity  of 
the  breaft  is  enlarged  by  the  elevation  of  the  tho- 
rax and  abdomen,  and  particularly  by  the  motion  of 
the  diaphragm  downwards :  fo  that  the  air  does  not 
enter  the  lungs,  becaufe  they  are  dilated  ;  but  thofe 
dilate,  becaufe  the  air  enters  within  them.  Nor 
it  the  dilatation  of  the  breaft  which  draws   in  the 


is 


of  infpiration :  fuch   as   an 

dency,  in  which  God  does  fo  influence  and  direct  the 
mind  of  any  perfon,  as  to  keep  him  more  fecure  from 
error  in  fome  various  and  complex  difcourfe,  than  he 
would  have  been  merely  by  the  ufe  of  his  natural  fa- 
culties ;  plenary  fuperintendent  infpiration,  which  ex- 
cludes any  mixture  of  error  at  all  from  the  performance 
fo  fuperintended ;  infpiration  of  elevation,  where  the 
faculties  ad  in  a  regular,  and,  as  it  feems,  in  a  com- 
mon manner,  yet  are  raifed  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
fo  that  the  compofure  fhall,  upon  the  whole,  have  more 
of  the  true  fublime  or  pathetic,  than  natural  genius 
could  have  given  ;  and  infpiration  of  fuggeftion,  when 
the  ufe  of  the  faculties  is  fuperfeded,  and  God  does, 
as  it  were,  fpeak  directly  to  the  mind,  making  fuch 
difcoveries  to  it  as  it  could  not  otherwife  have  obtain- 
ed, and  dictating  the  very  words  in  which  fuch  difco- 
veries are  to  be  communicated,  if  they  are  defigned  as 
a  menage  to  others.  It  is  generally  allowed  that  the 
New  Teftament  was  written  by  a  fuperintendent  infpi- 
ration ;  for  without  this  the  difcourfes  and  doctrines 
of  Chrift  could  not  have  been  faithfully  recorded  by 
the  evangelifts  and  apoftles  ;  nor  could  they  have  af- 
fumed  the  authority  of  fpeaking  the  words  of  Chrift, 
and  evinced  this  authority  by  the  actual  exercife  of 
miraculous  powers :  and  befides  the  facred  writings 
bear  many  obvious  internal  marks  of  their  divine  ori- 
ginal, in  the  excellence  of  their  doctrines,  the  fpiritu- 
ality  and  elevation  of  their  defign,  the  majefty  and  fim- 
plicity  of  their  ftyle,  the  agreement  of  their  various 
parts,  and  their  efficacy  on  mankind ;  to  which  may 
be  added,  that  there  has  been  in  the  Chriftian  church, 
from  its  earlieft  ages,  a  conftant  tradition,  that  the  fa- 
cred books  were  written  by  the  extraordinary  aflift- 
ance  of  the  Spirit,  which  muft  at'leaft  amount  to  fu- 
perintendent infpiration.  But  it  has  been  controvert- 
ed whether  this  infpiration  extended  to  every  minute 
circumftance  in  their  writings,  fo  as  to  be  in  the  moft 
abfolute  fenfe  plenary.  Jerom,  Grotius,  Erafmus, 
Epifcopius,  and  many  others,  maintain  that  it  was 
not ;  whilft  others  contend,  that  the  emphatical  man- 
ner in  which  our  Lord  fpeaks  of  the  agency  of  the  to  the  ponefllon  of  his  ftall,  or  proper  feat,  in  the  ea- 
Spirit  upon  them,  and  in  which  they  themfelves  fpeak  thedral  church  to  which  he  belongs.  This  is  fome- 
of  their  own  writings,  will  juftify  our  believing  that    times  alfo  called  inflallation. 

their  infpiration  was  plenary,  unlefs  there  be  very  con-  Instalment  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  ceremony, 
vincing  evidence  brought  on  the  other  fide  to  prove  that  whereby  the  knights  of  the  garter  are  placed  in  their 
it  was  not :  and  if  we  allow,  it  is  faid,  that  there  were    rank,  in  the  chapel  of  St  George  at  Windfor. 


air,  as  is  commonly  thought,  though  this  is  a  con- 
dition abfolutely  neceflary  to  infpiration  ;  but  an  ac- 
tual intrufion  of  the  air  into  the  lungs.  See  Respira- 
tion. 

INSPISSATING,  in  pharmacy,  an  operation 
whereby  a  liquor  is  brought  to  a  thicker  confiftence, 
by  evaporating  the  thicker  parts. 

INSPRUCK,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Auftria,  and  capital  of  the  county  of  Tyrol,  received 
its  name  from  the  river  Inn,  which  runs  by  it.  It  has 
a  noble  caftle  or  palace,  formerly  the  relidence  of  the 
archdukes  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  with  a  cathedral 
where  they  are  buried.  The  houfes,  though  built  in 
the  German  tafte,  are  rather  handfomer ;  and  the 
ftreets,  though  narrow,  are  remarkably  well  paved. 
For  the  defence  of  this  city  the  inhabitants  can  place 
but  little  confidence  in  their  fortifications,  which  are 
very  trifling.  They  feem  rather  to  depend  on  the  na- 
tural faftneffes  of  their  country  ;  which  appear  indeed 
to  form  a  barrier,  fo  perfectly  inacceflible  to  any  ene- 
my, that  even  the  great  Guftavus  Adolphus,  after  ha- 
ving over-run  with  his  victorious  arms  the  other  parts 
of  Germany,  could  never  make  any  impreffion  upon 
this.  It  is  feated  in  a  pleafant  valley,  in  E.  Long. 
1 1.  27.  N.  Lat.  47.  3. 

INSTALLATION,  the  act  of  giving  vifible  poffeflion 
of  an  order,  rank,  or  office,  by  placing  in  the  proper 
feat.     See  Instalment. 

INSTALMENT,  a  fettling  or  inflating  any  per- 
fon in  a  dignity.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  La- 
tin in,  2SidJ}allum,  a  term  ufed  for  a  feat  in  church,  in 
the  choir,  or  a  feat  or  bench  in  a  court  of  juftice,  &c< 
Though  Voffius  is  of  opinion  the  word  is  of  German 
origin. 

Instalment  is  chiefly  ufed  for  the  induction  of  a 
dean,  prebendary,   or  other  eclefiaftical  dignitary,  in- 


fome  errors  in  the  New  Teftament,  as  it  came  from 
the  hands  of  the  apoftles,  there  may  be  great  danger 
of  fubverting  the  main  purpofe  and  defign  of  it ;  fmce 
there  will  be  endlefs  room  to  debate  the  importance 
both  of  facts  and  doftrines. 

Among  the  Heathens,  the  priefts  and  prieftefTes 
Were  faid  to  be  divinely  infpired,  when  they  gave  ora- 
cles.— The  poets  alfo  laid  claim  to  it ;  and  to  this  end 
they  always  invoked  Apollo  and  the  Mufes  at  the  be- 
ginning of  any  great  work. 

Inspiration,  in  phyfic,  is  underftood  of  that  ac- 
tion of  the  breaft,  by  which  the  air  is  admitted 
within  the  lungs  ;  in  which  fenfe,  infpiration  is  a 
branch  of  refpiration,  and  ftands  oppofed  to  Ex s pi- 
ration. 


INSTANT,  a  part  of  duration  in  which  we  per- 
ceive no  fucceflion  :  or  it  is  that  which  takes  up  th« 
time  only  of  one  idea  in  our  minds. 

INSTAURATION,  the  re-eftablifhment,  or  re- 
ftauration  of  a  religion,  a  church,  or  the  like,  to  its 
former  ftate.  The  word  is  by  fome  derived  from  the 
old  Latin  injlaurum,  which  fignified  the  "  ftock"  of 
things  neceflary  for  the  tilling  and  managing  of 
grounds ;  as  cattle,  tools,  harnefs,  &c.  But  the 
word  injlaurum  is  only  of  the  middle  age  :  injiauratio  is 
of  much  greater  antiquity,  and  by  fome  derived  from 

brought 
Restaura- 


injlar,  "  like ;"  as  importing  a  thing's 
to  its  former  likenefs  or  appearance 

TION. 

INSTEP,  in  the 


being 
See 


I 

lnftcp. 


manege,  is  that  part  of  a  horfe's 

hind 


INS  [2 

Inftinct.    hind  leg,  which  reaches  from  the  ham  to  the  paftern- 

Definition.  INSTINCT,  a  certain  power  or  difpofition  of  mind, 
by  which,  independent  of  all  inftruction  or  experience, 
without  deliberation,  and  without  having  any  end  in 
view,  anim;ils  are  unerringly  directed  to  do  fpontane- 
oufly  (a)  whatever  is  neceflary  for  the  preservation  of 
the  individual  or  the  continuation  of  the  kind.  Such 
in  the  human  fpecies  is  the  inftinct  of  fucking  exerted 
immediately  after  birth :  and  fuch  in  the  inferior  cre- 
ation is  the  inftinct  by  which  infects  invariably  deposit 
their  eggs  in  fituations  moft  favourable  for  hatching 
and  affording  nourifhment  to  their  future  progeny. 
Thefe  operations  are  neceflary  for  the  prefervation  of 
the  individual  and  the  continuation  of  the  kind  ;  but 
neither  the  infant  nor  the  infect  knows  that  they  are 
neceflary  :  they  both  act  without  having  any  end  in 
view,  and  act  uniformly  without  inftruction  and  with- 
out experience. 

The  actions  of  the  inferior  animals  are  generally  di- 
rected by  inftinct ;  thofe  of  man  by  reafon.  This  at 
leaft  is  the  cafe  with  refpect  to  men  in  a  ftate  of  civi- 
lization :  in  the  favage  ftate  they  are  probably  little 
lefs  the  Slaves  of  inftinct  than  the  brutes  themfelves. 
Concerning  human  inftincts,  indeed,  philofophers  differ 
widely  in  opinion ;  fome  maintaining  that  man  is  en- 
dowed with  a  greater  number  of  inftincts  than  any  fpe- 
cies of  brutes  ;  whilft  others  deny  that  in  hcman  nature 
there  is  any  power  or  propenfity  at  all  which  can  pro- 
perly be  called  inftinctive. 

This  diverfity  of  opinion  may  eafily  be  traced  to  its 
feurce.  There  are  not  many  original  thinkers  in  the 
world.  The  greater  part  even  of  thofe  who  are  call- 
ed philofophers,  implicitly  adopt  the  opinions  of  certain 
mafters  whofe  authority  they  deem  fufficient  to  fupply 
the .  place  of  argument ;  and  having  chofen  their  re- 
fpective  guides,  each  maintains  with  zeal  what  his 
The  caufe  mafter  taught,  or  is  fuppofed  to  have  taught.  When 
of  that  dif-  Locke  fo  fuccefsfully  attacked  the  doctrine  of  innate 
f«rencc.  ideas  and  innate  principles  of  lpeculative  truth,  he  was 
thought  by  many  to  have  overturned  at  the  fame  time 
all  innate  principles  whatever  ;  to  have  diverted  the 
human  mind  of  every  paffion,  affection,  and  inftinct ; 
and  to  have  left  in  it  nothing  but  the  powers  of  fenfa- 
tion,  memory,  and  intellect.  Such,  we  are  perfuaded, 
was  not  his  intention  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  his 
immortal  work  which,  when  interpreted  with  candour, 
appears  to  have  fuch  a  tendency. 

In  our  opinion,  great  part  of  the  EJfay   on   Human 

Under/landing  has  been  very  generally  mifunderftood. 

Much  of  its  merit,  however,  was  foon  difcovered  ;  and 

mankind,  finding  philofophy  difencumbered  of  the  bar- 

Vol.  IX. 
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birous  jargon  of  the  fchools,  and  built  upon  a  few  felf-  InftfaA. 
evident  principles,  implicitly  embraced  every  opinion 
advanced,  or  which  they  fuppofed  to  be  advanced,  by 
the  illuftrious  author  ;  especially  if  that  opinion  was 
contrary  to  any  part  of  the  fcholaftic  fyrtem  which 
had  fo  long  been  employed  to  perplex  the  underftand- 
ing  and  to  veil  abllirdity.  Hence  arofe  many  philo- 
fophers of  eminence  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  who 
maintained,  as  they  imagined,  upon  the  principles  cf 
Locke,  that  in  the  human  rnind  there  are  no  inftincts, 
but  that  every  thing  which  had  been  ufually  called  by 
that  name  is  reiblvable  into  aflbciation  and  habit.  \ 
doctrine  was  attacked  by  Lord  Shaftefbury,  who  in- 
troduced into  the  theory  of  mind,  as  faculties  derived 
from  nature,  a  fenfe  of  beauty,  a  fenfe  of  honour,  and 
a  fenfe  of  ridicule  ;  and  thefe  he  considered  as  th; 
tefts  of  lpeculative  truth  and  moral  rectitude.  His 
lordfhip's  principles  were  in  part  adopted  by  Mr  Hut- 
chifon  of  Glafgow,  Avho  published  a  fyftem  of  moral 
philofophy,  founded  upon  a  fenfe  of  inftinct,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  the  moral  fenfe  ;  and  the  undoubted 
merit  of  his  work  procured  him  many  followers. 

Men  generally  run  fiom  one  extreme  to  another. 
It  being  now  difcovered,  or  at  leaft  fuppofed,  that  the 
human  mind  is  endowed  with  inftinctive  principles  of 
action,  a  feet  of  philofophers  foon  afterwards  arofe, 
who  maintained  with  much  vehemence  that  it  is  like- 
wife  endowed  with  inftinctive  principles  of  belief;  and 
who  built  a  fyftem  of  metaphyfics,  if  fuch  it  may  be 
called,  upon  a  number  of  innate,  diftinct,  and  inde- 
pendent fenfes.  The  rife  of  this  feet  is  well  known. 
Berkeley  and  Hume  had  adopted  Locke's  doctrine 
reflecting  the  origin  of  our  ideas  ;  and  had  thence  de- 
duced confequences  fuppofed  to  be  dangerous  in  them- 
felves, but  which,  it  was  thought,  could  not  be  denied 
without  refufmg  the  principles  from  which  they  were 
inferred.  The  foundation  of  the  inftinctive  fyftem  be- 
ing thus  laid,  the  fyftem  itfelf  was  rapidly  carried  to  a 
height  far  beyond  what  feems  to  have  been  the  inten- 
tion of  its  excellent  author  ;  and  reafon  was  well  nigh 
baniflied  from  the  regions  of  philofophy.  For  fuch  a 
proceeding  it  is  not  difficult  to  affign  the  caufe.  The 
inftinctive  fcheme  requires  much  lefs  labour  of  invefti- 
gation  than  the  fyftems  of  Locke  and  the  ancients  ; 
for  upon  the  principles  of  it,  when  carried  to  its  ut- 
moft  extent,  every  phenomenon  in  human  nature  is 
thought  to  be  fufficiently  accounted  for,  by  fuppofing 
it  the  effect  of  a  particular  inftinct  implanted  in  the 
mind  for  that  very  purpofe.  Hence  in  fome  popular 
works  of  philofophy  we  have  a  detail  of  fo  many  di- 
ftinct internal  fenfes,  that  it  requires  no  fmall  ftrength 
of  memory  to  retain  their  very  names  :  befides  the  mo- 

K  k  ral 


(a)  As  nothing  is  of  greater  importance  in  the  philofophy  of  mind  than  accurate  definitions,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  obferve,  that  through  the  whole  of  this  article  the  word  fpontaneous  is  to  be  taken  in  the  fenfe  in 
which  it  is  ufed  in  the  following  extracts  from  Hale's  Origin  of  Mankind:  "  Many  analogical  motions  in  ani- 
mals, though  I  cannot  call  them  voluntary,  yet  I  fee  them  fnotaneous  :  I  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that  thefe 
are  not  fimply  mechanical."  "  The  fagacities  and  inftincts  of  brutes,  the  fpontaneoufnefs  of  many  ol  their  motions, 
are  not  explicable,  without  fuppofmg  fome  active  determinate  power  connected  to  and  inherent  in  their  fpirits, 
of  a  higher  extraction  than  the  bare  natural  modification  of  matter."  If  this  be  attended  to,  our  definition 
of  inftinct  will  be  found  perfectly  confonant  to  that  which  has  been  given  by  the  author  of  Ancient  Metaphy- 
fics. "  Inftinct  (he  fays)  is  a  determination  given  by  Almighty  Wifdom  to  the  mind  of  the  brute,  to  act  in 
fuch  or  fuch  a  way,  upon  fuch  or  fuch  an  occafion,  without  intelligence,  without  knowledge  of  good  or  ill,  and 
without  knowing  for  what  end  or  purpofe  he  acts." 


Iiiftinct. 
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raljenfe,  we  have  the  fenfe  of  beauty,  the  fenfc  of  defor- 
mity, "the  fenfe  of  honour,  the  hoarding  fenfc,  and  a 
thoufand  others  which  it  is  needlcfs  here  to  mention. 

This  new  fyftem,  which  converts  the  philcfophy  of 
mind  into  mere  hiftory,  or  rather  into  a  collection  of 
facts  and  anecdotes,  though  it  has  made  a  rapid  pro- 
grefs,  is  not  yet  univerfally  received.  It  has  been  op- 
pofed  by  many  fpeculative  men,  and  by  none  with 
greater  ftcill  than  Dr  Prieftley;  who  maintains,  with 
the  earlieft  admirers  of  Locke,  that  we  have  from  na- 
ture no  innate  fenfe  of  truth,  nor  any  inftinctive  prin- 
ciple of  action ;  that  even  the  action  of  fucking  in 
new-born  infants  is  to  be  accounted  for  upon  principles 
of  mechanifm  ;  and  that  the  defire  of  the  fexes  is  mere- 
ly affectation. 

Whilft  men,  eminent  for  candour  as  well  as  for 
fcience,  have  thus  been  difputing  the  limits  between 
inftinct  and  reafon  in  the  human  mind,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  afcertain  the  actions  which  refult  from  each) 
two  writers  of  name,  treating  of  that  fubject,  have  late- 
ly advanced  opinions,  which,  if  admitted  as  juft,  muft 
render  the  difpute  henceforth  ridiculous,  and  put  an 
end  for  ever  to  all  moral  inquiries.  Mr  Smellie,  in  a 
work  which  he  calls  The  Philofophy  of  Natural  Hiftory, 
affirms,  that  between  inflintlive  and  rational  motives  no 
diftinction  exifts,  but  that  the  reafoning  faculty  itfelf 
is  the  neceffary  refult  of  inftincl ;  and  Dr  Read,  in  his 
EJfays  on  the  Aclive  Powers  of  Man,  by  attributing  to 
in/lincl  the  adtion  of  breathing,  feems  to  confound  that 
principle  with  mere  mechanifm. 

That  reafon,  inftincl:,  and  mechanifm,  are  all  effen- 
tially  different  from  one  another,  has  hitherto  been  uni- 
verfally allowed ;  and  it  appears  not  to  be  a  talk  of 
much  difficulty  to  point  out  in  what  refpect  each  of 
them  differs  from  the  other  two.  Actions  performed 
with  a  view  to  accomplifh  a  certain  end  are  called  ra- 
tional actions,  and  the  end  in  view  is  the  motive  to  their 
performance.  Inflindive  actions  have  a  caufe,  viz.  the 
internal  impulfe  by  which  they  are  fpontaneoufly  per- 
formed ;  but  they  cannot  be  faid  to  have  a  motive,  be- 
caufe  they  are  not  done  with  any  view  to  confequences. 
Actions  automatic  have  likewife  a  caufe  ;  but  that  caufe 
is  not  internal  impulfe,  but  mere  mechanifm,  by  which 
they  are  performed  without  any  fpontaneity  of  the 
agent.  Thus,  a  man  gives  charity  in  order  to  relieve 
a  perfon  from  want ;  he  performs  a  grateful  action  as 


] 
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a  duty  incumbent  on  him  ;  and  he  fights  for  his  coun-  InftinA. 
try  in  order  to  repel  its  enemies.  Each  of  thefe  ac-  v  "" v— 
tions  is  performed  from  a  motive,  and  therefore  they 
are  all  rational  actions.  An  infant  is  impelled  to  fuck 
the  breaft,  but  he  knows  not  that  it  is  neceuary  for 
his  prefervation  ;  a  couple  of  young  favages  go  toge- 
ther, for  the  firft  time,  without  any  view  to  offspring 
or  any  determinate  idea  of  enjoyment.  Thefe  actions 
have  no  motive,  and  therefore  are  not  rational :  but  as 
they  are  performed  by  a  fpontaneous  exertion  of  the  a- 
gents,  they  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  mere  mecha- 
nifm ;  they  are  therefore  inflintlive  actions.  A  man 
breathes  without  any  motive,  without  any  fpontane- 
ous exertion  of  his  own,  and  that  as  well  when  he  is 
afleep  as  when  he  is  awake.  The  action  of  breathing 
therefore  is  neither  rational  nor  inftinctive,  but  merely 
automatic  or  mechanical.  All  this  feems  to  be  very  plain. 
To  talk  of  the  motives  of  actions  performed  by  inftinct, 
in  an  argument  intended  to  prove  that  between  reafon 
and  inftinct  there  is  no  difference,  is  either  to  beg  the 
queftion  or  to  pervert  language.  If  the  author  of  the 
Philofophy  of  Natural  Hiftory  choofes  to  call  the  im- 
pulfe which  prompts  the  infant  to  fuck  by  the  name  of 
motive,  he  only  ufes  an  Englifh  word  improperly  ;  if 
it  be  his  intention  to  affirm  that  fuch  a  motive  is  not 
totally  and  efTentially  different  from  that  which  prompts 
a  man  to  give  charity  or  to  fight  for  his  country,  he  af- 
firms what;  all  mankind  know  to  be  falfe  (b). 

Having  thus  afcertained  what  we  mean  by  inftinct, 
we  fhall  now  proceed  to  enquire,  Whether  or  not  there 
be  any  inftinctive  principles  in  man  ?  But  in  order  to 
proceed  upon  fure  grounds,  it  will  be  proper  to  con- 
rider,  in  the  firft  place,  fuch  actions  of  the  inferior 
animals  as  are  generally  allowed  to  be  inftinctive  :  for 
an  attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  prove,  that  even 
thefe  actions  are  the  offspring  of  reafon  influenced  by 
motives  ;  and  that  injlintl,  as  we  have  defined  it,  is  a 
mere  imaginary  principle,  which  has  no  exiftence  either 
in  man  or  bruts.  6 

It  has  been  faid  that  caterpillars,  when  fhaken  off  a  Tnftances  ©f 
tree  in  every  direction,  inftantly  turn  round  towards  inftinct  m. 
the  trunk,  and  climb  up,  though  they  had  never  for-  anima1'" 
merly  been  on  the  furface  of  the  ground.     This  is  a 
ftriking   inftance    of  inftinct.     On    the  tree,    and  not 
upon  the  ground,  the   caterpillar  finds  its  food.     If 
therefore   it  did  not  turn  and  climb  up  the  trunk,  it 

would 


(b)  The  author  of  Ancient  Mttaphyfics,  whofe  learned  work  contains  more  good  fenfe  on  this  fubject  than 
any  other  book  which  we  have  feen,  thus  diftinguifhes  between  reafon  and  inftinct :  "  With  refpect  to  the 
mere  animal,  it  is  evident,  that  he  purfues  nothing  but  what  is  conducive  either  to  the  prefervation  of  the 
animal  life  or  to  the  continuation  of  the  kind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  object  which  the  intellectual  mind 
purfues,  is  the  fair  and  the  handfome  ;  and  its  happinefs  confifts  in  the  contemplation  of  thefe.  And  though 
it  purfue  alfo  what  is  ufeful  and  profitable  for  the  being  and  well-being  of  the  animal  life,  yet  it  is  for  the  fake, 
not  of  the  animal  life  itfelf,  but  of  the  to  x«xov  or  beautiful ;  which  therefore  is  the  ultimate  object  of  its  purfuit  in 
all  things. 

"  Another  material  difference  in  practice  betwixt  the  animal  and  intellectual  mind  is,  that  every  action  of 
intellect  proceeds  from  an  opinion  formed  concerning  what  is  good  or  ill,  beautiful  or  the  contrary,  in  the 
action.  When  we  do  fo,  we  are  faid  tp  act  from  will,  which  is  always  determined  by  fome  opinion  formed 
of  the  kind  I  have  mentioned  :  whereas,  when  we  act  from  mere  appetite  or  inclination,  without  deliberation 
or  opinion  formed,  we  act  as  the  brute  does  always  ;  for  he  has  no  will,  but  is  prompted  to  action  by  natural  im- 
pulfe, or  o^.'x,  as  the  Greeks  call  it. 

"  A  third  very  material  difference  is,  that  intellect,  in  all  its  operations,  propofes  ends,  and  devifes  means  to 
accomplifh  thefe  ends;  whereas  the  inftinct  of  the  brute  proceeds  without  confideration  either  of  ends  o* 
Hi  cans*" 


tuft  in  &. 
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would  inevitably  perifh :  but  furely  the  caterpillar  without 
knows  not  that  fuch  an  exertion  is  neceflary  to  its 
prefervation  ;  and  therefore  it  aits  not  from  motives, 
but  from  blind  impulfe.  The  bee  and  the  beaver  are 
endowed  with  an  inftinct  which  has  the  appearance  of 
forefight.  They  build  magazines,  and  fill  them  with 
provisions ;  but  the  forefight  is  not  theirs.  Neither 
bees  nor  beavers  know  any  thing  of  futurity.       The 
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habit ;  every  one  has  its  art  by  a  kind  of  in- 

fpiration.     I  do  not  mean  that  it   is  infpired  with  the 

principles  or  rules  of  the   art,  but  with   the  ability    of 

working  in  it  to  perfection,  without  any  knowledge  of 

principles,  rules,  or  end.     The  work  of  every  ani- 


InftinA. 


its 


mal  is  indeed  like  the  works  of  nature,  perfect  in  its 
kind,  and  can  bear  the  moft  critical  examination  of  the 
mechanic  or  the  mathematician,  of  which  a  honeycomb 

folitary  wafp  digs  holes  in  the  fand,  in  each  of  which     is  a  ftriking  inftance. 

fhe  depofits  an  egg.     Though  fhe  certainly  knows  not         "  Bees,  it  is  well  known,  conftruct  their  combs  with  Remark. 

that  an  animal  is  to  proceed  from  that  egg,  arid  ftill     fmall  cells  on  both  fides,  fit  both  for  holding  their  ftore  able 

lefs  if  poffible  that  this  animal  mull  be  nourifhed  with     of  honey    and  for  rearing  their  young.      There  are 


other  animals,  fhe  collects  a  few  imau  green  worms, 
which  fhe  rolls  up  in  a  circular  form,  and  fixes  in  the 
hole  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they  cannot  move.  When 
the  wafp-worm  is  hatched,  it  is  amply  ftored  with  the 
food  which  nature  has  deftined  for  its  fupport.  The 
green  worms  are  devoured  in  fuccefiion  ;  and  the  num- 
ber depofited  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the  time  ne- 
ceflary for  the  growth  and  transformation  of  the  wafp- 
worm  into  a  fly  ;  when  it  iflues  from  the  hole,  and  is 
capable  of  procuring  its  own  nourifhment.  This  in- 
ftinct  of  the  parent-wafp  is  the  more  remarkable,  that 
fhe  feeds  not  upon  flefh  herfelf.  Birds  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  unlefs  when  reftrained  by  peculiar  circumftan- 
ces,  uniformly  build  their  nefts  of  the  fame  materials, 


only  three  poffible  figures  of  the  cells,  which  can  make 
them  all  equal  and  fimilar,  without  any  ufelefs  inter- 
ftices.  Thefe  are  the  equilateral  triangle,  the  fquare, 
and  the  regular  hexagon.  Of  the  three,  the  hexagon 
is  the  moft  proper,  both  for  convenience  and  ftrength. 
Bees,  as  if  they  knew  this,  make  their  cells  regular 
hexagons.  As  the  combs  have  cells  on  both  fides,  the 
cells  may  either  be  exactly  oppofite,  having  partition 
againft  partition,  or  the  bottom  of  a  cell  may  reft 
upon  the  partitions  between  the  cells  on  the  other  fide, 
which  will  ferve  as  a  buttrefs  to  ftrengthen  it.  The 
laft  way  is  the  beft  for  ftrength  ;  accordingly  the  bot- 
tom of  each  cell  refts  againft  the  point  where  three 
partitions  meet  on  the  other  fide,  which  gives  it  all 


in- 
ftance in 
the  bee  . 


and  in  the  fame  form  and  fituation,  though  they  in-    the  ftrength  poffible.     The  bottom  of  a  cell  may  ei- 
habit  very  different  climates  ;  and  the  form  and  fitua-    ther  be  one  plane,  perpendicular  to  the  fide  partitions  ; 


tion  are  always  exactly  fuited  to  their  nature,  and  cal- 
culated to  afford  them  fhelter  and  protection.  When 
danger,  or  any  other  circumftance  peculiar  to  certain 
countries,  renders  a  deviation  from  the  common  form 
or  fituation  of  nefts  neceflary,  that  deviation  is  made 
in  an  equal  degree,  and  in  the  very  fame  manner,  by 
all  the  birds  of  one  fpecies  ;  and  it  is  never  found  to 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  country  where  alone 
it  can  ferve  any  good  purpofe.  When  removed  by 
neceffity  from  their  eggs,  birds  return  to  them  with 
hafte  and  anxiety,  and  lhift  them  fo  as  to  heat  them 
equally  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that  their 
hafte  to  return  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  cold  of 
the  climate.  But  do  birds  reafon,  and  all  of  the  fame 
fpecies  reafon  equally  well,  upon  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  danger,  and  upon  the  means  by  which  it  can 
beft  be  avoided  ?  Have  birds  any  notion  of  equality,  or 


or  it  may  be  compofed  of  feveral  planes,  meeting  in  a 
folid  angle  in  the  middle  point.  It  is  only  in  one  of 
thefe  two  ways  that  all  the  cells  can  be  fimilar  without 
lofing  room.  And  for  the  fame  intention,  the  planes, 
of  which  the  bottom  is  compofed,  if  there  be  more 
than  one,  muft  be  three  in  number,  and  neither  more 
nor  fewer.  It  has  been  demonftrated,  that  by  making 
the  bottoms  of  the  cells  to  confift  of  three  planes 
meeting  in  a  point,  there  is  a  faving  of  material  and 
labour  no  way  inconfiderable.  The  bees,  as  if  ac- 
quainted with  thefe  principles  of  folid  geometry,  follow 
them  moft  accurately  ;  the  bottom  of  each  cell  being 
compofed  of  three  planes,  which  make  obtufe  angles 
with  the  fide  partitions  and  with  one  another,  and 
meet  in  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom  ;  the  three 
angles  of  this  bottom  being  fupported  by  three  parti- 
tions on  the  other  fide  of  the  comb,  and  the  point  of 


do  they  know  that  heat  is  neceflary  for  incubation?    it  by  the  common  interfection  of  thefe  three  partitions. 


No :  in  all  thefe  operations  men  recognize  the  inten- 
tions of  nature ;  but  they  are  hid  from  the  animals 
themfelves,  and  therefore  cannot  operate  upon  them  as 
motives. 


One  inftance  more  of  the  mathematical  fkill  difplayed 
in  the  ftructure  of  a  honey-comb  deferves  to  be  men- 
tioned. It  is  a  curious  mathematical  problem,  at  ivhat 
precife  angle  the  three  planes  which  compofe  the  bottom 


Of  the  inftinct  of  animals  we  fhall  give  one  inftance  of  a  cell  ought  to  meet,  in  order  to  make  the  greateft 

more   in  the  elegant  and  perfpicuous  language  of  Dr  poffible  faving  of  material  and  labour.     This  is  one  of 

Reid.     "  every  manufacturing  art  among    men  (fays  thofe  problems  belonging  to  the  higher  parts  of  ma- 

that  able  writer)  was  invented  by  fome  men,  improved  thematics,  which  are  called  problems   of  maxima  and 

by  others,  and  brought  to  perfection  by  time  and  ex-  minima.     The    celebrated   M'Laurin  refolved  it  by  a 

perience.     Men  learn  to  work  in  it  by  long  practice,  fluxionary  calculation,    which  is  to  be  found  in    the 

which  produces  a  habit.    The  arts  of  men  vary  in  every  Tranfactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and 


age  and  in  every  nation,  and  are  found  only  in  thofe 
men  who  have  been  taught  them.  The  manufactures 
of  animals  differ  from  thofe  of  men  in  many  ftriking 
particulars.  No  animal  of  the  fpecies  can  claim  the 
invention ;  no  animal  ever  introduced  any  new  im- 
provement, or  any  variations  from  the  former  practice  ; 
every  one  of  the  fpecies  has  equal  (kill  from  the  be- 
ginning,   without  teaching,  without   experience,  and 


determined  precifely  the  angle  required.  Upon  the 
moft  exact  menfuration  which  the  fubject  could  admit, 
he  afterwards  found,  that  it  is  the  very  angle  in  which 
the  three  planes  in  the  bottom  of  the  cell  of  a  honey- 
comb do  actually  meet. 

"  Shall  we  afk  here,  Who  taught  the  bees  the  pro- 
perties of  folids,  and  to  refolve  problems  of  maxima  and 
minima  ?  If  a  honey-comb  were  a  work  of  human  art, 

K  k  z  every 
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inftimft-    every  man  of  common  fenfe  would  conclude,  without        We  fliall  readily  allow  to  Locke    (c),  that  fome  of  ^Inftind. 
<~—v hefitation,  that  he  who  invented  the  conftruclion  mull  the  inferior  animals  feem  to  have  perceptions  of  parti- 
have  underftood  the   principles  on  which  it  was  con-  cular  truths,  and  within  very  narrow  limits  the  faculty  Qn  feme1 
ftructed.     We  need   not  fay  that  bees    know  none    of  of  reafon  :  but  we  fee  no  ground  to  fuppofe  that  their  occafions ' 
thefe  things.     They  work  moft  geometrically  without  natural  operations  are  performed  with  a  view  to  con-  the inferior 
any  knowledge  of  geometry  ;  fcmewhat   like  a.  child,  frequences  ;    and  therefore   cannot  perfuade  ourfelves,  an"?iaI* 
who  by  turning  the  handle  of  an  organ  makes   good  with  this  hiftorianof  theirs,  that  thefe  operations   are  theyper-1* 
mulic  without  any  knowledge  of  mufic.     The  art  is  not  the  refult  of  a  train   of  reafoning  in  the  mind  of  the  form  their 
in  the  child,  but  in  him  who  made  the  organ.     In  like  animal.  natural 
manner,  when  a  bee  makes  its  combs  fo  geometrically,        He  acknowledges  indeed,  that  their  reafoning  and  operation* 
the  geometry  is  not  in  the  bee,  but  in  that  Great  Geome-  thinking  powers  are  remarkably  deficient  when  com-  h?  inftin^ 
trician  who  made  the  bee,  and  made  all  things  in  num-  pared  with  thofe  of  men  ;  that  they  cannot  take  fo  full 
o         ber,  weight,  and  meafure."  a  review  of  the  paft,  nor  look  forward  with  fo  penetra- 
Which            We  have  given  a  full  detail  of  the  ftructure    of  a  ting  an  eye  to  the  future  ;  that  they   do  not  accumu- 
cannot  be   honey-comb,  becaufe    it  is  an  effect  of  inftmdt  which  late  obfervation  upon  obfervation,  or  add  to  the  expe- 
confounded  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  operations  of  reafon.  rience    of  one  generation  that  of  another ;  that  their 
with  the      fp^g  author  of  The  Natural  Hi/lory    of  Animals,  juftly  manners   do  not  vary  nor  their  cuftoms  fluctuate  like 
operations  0jjenc[e£i -with  that  theory  which  treats  of  injl'intllve  mo-  ours;    and  that  their  arts  always  remain    the   fame, 
'    fives,  which  reprefents  the  human  mind  as  a  bundle  of  without  degeneracy  and  without  improvement.     "  The 
inftincts,  and  of  which  the  object  feems  to  be  to  degrade  crow  (he   obferves)  always  builds  its  neft  in  the  fame 
mankind  to  the  level  of  brutes,  has  very  laudably  exer-  way  :   every  hen  treats  her  young  with  the  fame  mea- 
ted  his  endeavours  to  detect  its  weaknefs,  and  to  expofe  fure  of  affection  ;  even  the  dog,  the  horfe,  and  the  fa- 
it to  contempt.     But  in  avoiding  one  extreme,  he  feems  gacious   elephant,    feem  to    act    rather   mechanically 
to  have  run  into  the  other ;  and  whilft  he  maintains  the  than  with  defign.     From  fuch  hafty  obfervations    as 
rights  of  his  own  fpecies,  he  almoft  raifes  the  brutes  to  thefe,  it  has  been  inferred  (he  fays),  that  the  brutes 
the  rank  of  men.      "It  is  better  (he  fays)  to  fhare  are  directed  in  their  actions  by  ibme    myfterious  in- 
our  rio-hts  with  others  than  to  be   entirely  deprived  fluence,  which   impels    them  to   employ   their  powers 
of  them."     This  is  certainly  true ;  and  no  good  man  unintentionally  in    performing     actions    beneficial  to 
will  hefitate  to  prefer  his  theory  to  that  of  his  antago-  themfelves,  and  fuitable  to  their  nature   and  circum- 
nift ;  but  we  fee  no  necefiity  for  adopting  either ;  the  fiances." 

phenomena  may  be   accounted  for  without  degrading        And  are  thefe  obfervations  indeed  hafty  ?  and  is  this 

reafon  to  the  level  of  inftinct,  or  elevating  inftinct  to  the  inference  ill  founded  ?    To  us  the  matter  appears  quite 

dignity  of  reafon.  otherwife.     If  the  arts  of  brutes  and  other  animals 

have 


(c)  "  For  if  they  have  any  ideas  at  all,  and  are  not  machines,  as  fome  would  have  them,  we  cannot 
deny  them  to  have  fome  reafon.  It  feems  as  evident  to  me,  that  fome  of  them  do,  in  certain  inftances 
reafon,  as  that  they  have  fenfe  ;  but  it  is  only  in  particular  ideas,  juft  as  they  received  them  from  the  fenfes. 
They  are  the  belt  of  them  tied  up  within  thofe  narrow  bounds,  and  have  not,  as  I  think,  the  faculty  to  enlarge 
them  by  any  kind  of  abstraction."     EJfay  on  Human  Underjlandmg,  Book  II.  chap.  1 1. 

This  is  in  part  a  juft  obfervation,  and  ferves  to  account  for  many  phenomena  which  later  writers  have  de- 
rived from  inftinct.     The  author  of  The  Philofophy  of  Natural  Hiftory  had  "  a  cat  that  frequented  a  clofet, 
the  door  of  which  was  fattened  by  a  common  iron  latch.     A  window  was  fituated  near  the  door.     When  the 
door  was   fhut,  the  cat  gave  herfelf  no  uneafinefs.     As  foon  as  (he  tired  of  her  confinement,  {he  mounted  on 
the  fole  of  the  window,  and  with  her  paw  dexteroufly  lifted  the  latch  and  came  out."     This  practice,  which 
we  are  told  continued  for  years,  muft  have  been  the  confequence  of  what  Locke  calls  reafoning  in  particular 
ideas.      It  could  not  be  the  effect  of  inftinct ;  for  inftinct  is  adapted  only  to  a  ftate  of  nature,  in  which  cats 
have  neither  latches  to  lift  nor  doors  to  open  ;  and  as  it  is  not  faid  that  the  animal  attempted  to  l'ft  the 
latches  of  other   doors,  we   are  not  authorifed  to  infer  that  this  particular  action  was  the  confequence  of  rea- 
foning in  ideas  enlarged  by  abftraction  :  the  cat  had  repeatedly  feen  one  door  opened  by  an  exertion  which 
flie  was  capable  of  imitating.     Yet  that  animals  have  no  power  of  enlarging  their  ideas,  is  a  pofition,  of 
the  truth  of  which,  though  it  is  advanced  by  Locke,  we  are  by  no  means  confident.     It  is  well  known  that 
crows  feed  upon  feveral  kinds  of  lhell-fifh  when  within  their  reach  ;  and  that  they  contrive  to  break  the  fhell 
by  raifmg  the  fifh  to  a  great  height,  and  letting  it  drop  upon  a  ftone  or  a  rock.     This  may  perhaps  be  confidered  as 
pure  inftinct  directing  the  animal  to  the  proper  means  of  acquiring  its  food.     But  what  is  to  be  thought  of 
the  following  fact,  which  was  communicated  to  us  by  a  gentleman  whofe  veracity  is  unqueftioned,  and  who 
being  totally  unacquainted  with  the  theories  of  philofophers,  has  of  courfe  no  favourite  hypothefis  to  fupport  ? 
In  the  fpring  of  the  year  1791,  a  pair  of  crows  made  their  neft  in  a  tree,  of  which  there  are  feveral  planted 
round  his  garden  ;  and  in  his  morning-walk  he  had  often  been  amufed  by  witneffing  furious  combats  between 
them  and  a  cat.     One  morning^the  battle  raged  more  fiercely  than  ufual,  till  at  laft  the  cat  gave  way  and  took 
fhelter  under  a  hedge,  as   if  to  wait  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  retreating  to  the  hcufe.     The  crows 
continued  for  a  lhort  time  to  make  a  threatening  noife  ;  but  perceiving  that  on  the  ground  they  could  do 
nothing  more  than  threaten,  one  of  them  lifted  a  ftone  from  the  middle  of  the  garden  and  perched  with  it  on 
» tree  planted  in  the  hedge,  where  five  fat  watching  the  motions  of  the  enemy  of  her  young.     As  the  cat  crept 
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InftinA.  have  always  remained  the  fame  without  degenera- 
~~ v  cy,  and  without  improvement ;  and  if  they  be  at  the 
fame  time  the  refult  of  reafoning ;  they  mufl  either  be 
fo  perfect  that  they  cannot  be  improved,  or  fo  im- 
perfect that  they  cannot  degenerate.  That  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  a  honey-comb  is  imperfect,  no  man  has  ever 
imagined.  We  have  feen,  that,  as  far  as  we  are  capable 
of  difcerning  the  end  which  it  is  intended  to  ferve,  it 
is  the  moil  perfect  ftructure  pofllble :  and  therefore,  if 
it  be  the  refult  of  the  reafoning  of  the  bee,  the  author 
muft  retract  his  affertion  refpecting  the  extent  of  the 
reafoning  and  thinking  powers  of  inferior  animals ;  and 
inftead  of  faying  that  they  are  remarkably  deficient 
when  compared  with  thofe  of  men,  affirm  that  they 
are  infinitely  more  perfect.  No  human  art  has  yet  ar- 
rived at  fuch  perfection  as  that  it  might  not  be  impro- 
ved ;  no  architect  has  ever  built  a  town,  or  conftructed 
a  magazine,  which  he  could  mathematically  demon- 
ftrate  to  be  of  the  very  beft  poffible  form  for  the  end 
intended,  and  fo  abfolutely  perfect  as  to  be  incapable 
10  of  improvement. 
The  laft  But  the  fame  author  proceeds  to  affirm,  that  "  the 
mentioned  laws  of  analogical  reafoning  do  not  juftify  the  idea 
that  the  brutes  act,  on  any  occafion,  abfolutely  with- 
out defign."  Nay,  he  fays,  it  fecms  more  probable, 
"  that  the  inferior  animals,  even  in  thofe  inftances  in 
which  we  cannot  dijl'mguijh  the  motives  which  actuate 
them,  or  the  views  with  which  they  proceed,  yet  act 
with  defign,  and  extend  their  views,  if  not  a  great 
way,  yet  at  leaft  a  certain  length  forward ;  than 
that  they  can  be  upon  any  occafion,  fuch  as  in  rear- 
ing of  their  young,  building  nefts,  &c.  actuated  merely 
by  feeling,  or  over-ruled  by  fome  myfterious  influence, 
under  which  they  are  nothing  but  infenfible  inftru- 
ments."  This  laft  phrafe  is  ambiguous.  If  by  in- 
fenfible inftruments  it  be  meant  that  the  brutes  are 
confidered  by  the  advocates  for  inftinct  as  mere  ma- 
chines without  the  faculties  of  fenfation  and  fponta- 
neity,  the  author  is  combating  a  phantom  of  his  own 
creation ;  for  we  believe  an  opinion  fo  abfurd  is  not 
now  maintained  by  any  man,  (fee  Brute).  But  if 
by  infenfible  inftruments  be  meant  fuch  inftruments  as 
act  fpontaneoufly  without  being  confeious  of  the  end 
to  which  their  actions  lead,  he  appears  not  only  to 
be  egregioufly  miftaken  in  his  conjecture  refpecting 
the  defign  of  brutes,  but  alfo  to  have  advanced  an  hy- 
pothefis  contradictory  and  inconfiftent. 

If  it  be  true,  that  the  inferior  animals  act  with  de- 
Jign,  even  in  thofe  inftances  in  which  we  cannot  di- 


controvert 
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ftinguifli    their    motives,  their   views  may  indeed  ex-    InfKnel. 
tend  but  a  little  way  when  compared  with  infinity  :         7T~^ 
but  certainly  they  extend  farther  than  ours  ;  for  there  Maintain? 
is  no  ufeful  work  of  man  conftructed  with  fuch  {kill,  cd. 
but    that,  after  it  is    finiflied,  another  man  of  equal 
education  will  be  able  to  diftinguifh  the  general  de-. 
fign  of  the  artift.     But  if  the  inferior  animals,  on  all 
occafions,  act  with  defign,  we  ihould  be  glad  to  know 
the  defign  of  the  bees  in  forming  the  cells  of  their  combs 
in  the  manner  which  we  have  fo  largely  defci  ibed.     Do 
thefe  little  animals  indeed  know  that  a  comb,  confiding 
on  both  fides  of  hexagonal  cells,  with  the  bottom  of 
each  compofed  of  feveral  planes  meeting  in  a  certain  fo- 
lid  angle,  and  fo  formed  as  that  the  bottom  of  a  cell 
on  the  one  fide  (hall  reft  upon  the  partitions  between 
the  cells  on  the  other  fide,  is  in  all  refpects  the  moft  pro- 
per both  for  holding  their  ftores  of  honey  and  for  rear- 
ing their  young  ?  And  do  they  likewife  know,  that  its 
excellence  arifes  from  the  precife  figure  and  pofition  of 
the  cells,  by  which  there  is  a  very  confiderable  faving 
of  labour  and  materials,  whilft  the  comb  at  the  fame 
time  has  the  greateft  poffible  ftrength,  and  the  greateft 
poffible  capacioufnefs  ?  If  they  know  all  this,  and  act 
with  a  view  to  thefe  ends,  it  muft  indeed  be  confeifed 
that  bees  are  rational  creatures,  and  that  their  thinking 
and  reafoning  powers  far  furpafs  thofe  of  men  ;  for 
they  have  from  the  earlieft  ages  made  difcoveries  in  the 
higher  mathematics,  which  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
were  altogether  unknown  to  the  human  race  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  prefent  century,  and  which  at  this  mo- 
ment are  beyond  the  comprehension  of  nine-tenths  of" 
mankind  in  the  moft  enlightened  nation  on  earth.     If" 
this  be  a  conclufion  too  abfurd  to  be  admitted,  there 
is  no  other  alternative,  but  either  to  fuppofe  that  by  this 
artificial  ftructure  of  their  cells  the  bees  have  fome  other 
end  in  view,  which  we  cannot  diftinguifh  ;  or  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  they  are  over-ruled  by  fome  myfte- 
rious   influence,    under    which    they   arc  nothing  but 
fpontaneous  agents,  unconfeious  of  the  end  to  which 
their  operations  tend.     Which  of  thefe  conclufions  is 
the  moft  rational,  we  will  not  offer  fuch  an  infult  to 
the  underftanding   of  our  readers,  as  to  fuppofe  the 
meaneft  of  them  capable  of  entertaining  a  doubt.    That 
a  honey-comb  is  conftructed  with  defign,  we  moft  rea- 
dily admit ;  but  the  defign  is  not  in  the  bees,  but  in 
the  Creator  of  the  bees,  who  directs  their  operations  to 
their  own  good,  by  what  the  author  with  great  pro- 
priety terms  a  myfterious  influence  (d).  j.^ 
But  he  thinks  it  an  unanfwerable  argument  in  fup-  An  object 

port tlon  t0  *£-a- 


along  under  the  hedge,  the  crow  accompanied  her  by  flying  from  branch  to  branch  and  from  tree  to  tree  ; 
and  when  at  laft  pufs  ventured  to  quit  her  hiding-place,  the  crow,  leaving  the  trees  and  hovering  over  her  in 
the  air,  let  the  ftone  drop  from  on  high  on  her  back.  That  the  crow  on  this  occafion  reafoned,  is  felf-evident ; 
and  it  feems  to  be  little  lefs  evident,  that  the  ideas  employed  in  her  reafoning  were  enlarged  beyond  thofe 
which  fhe  had  received  from  her  fenfes.  By  her  fenfes  (lie  may  have  perceived,  that  the  fhell  of  a  fifh  is 
broken  by  a  fall ;  but  could  her  fenfes  inform  her,  that  a  cat  would  be  wounded  or  driven  off  the  field  by  the- 
fall  of  a  ftone  ?  No  ;  from  the  effect  of  the  one  fall  preferved  in  her  memory,  fhe  muft  have  inferred  the  other- 
by  her  power  cf  reafoning. 

(d)  Though  this  way  of  acting  is  undoubtedly  myfterious,  "  yet  it  fhould  not  appear  extraordinary  even 
to  a  man  who  is  not  a  philofopher,  as  we  fee  examples  of  it  daily  in  our  own  fpecies :  For  a  man  under  the  di- 
rection of  another  of  fuperior  underftanding,  will  ufe  means  to  accomplifh  an  end,  without  having  any  idea  o£ 
either ;  and  indeed  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  are  deftined  by  God  and  nature  to  be. 
governed  in  that  way.     Ancient  Metaphyfus,  Vol.  III.  p.  352.. 
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InftinA.  port  of  his  theory,  that  in  the  performance  of  thofe 
actions,  in  which  animals  are  faid  to  be  guided  by  un- 
erring inftinct,  different  individuals  difplay  different 
modes  of  conduct ;  and  in  his  opinion,  to  talk  of  in- 
ftinctive  principles  which  admit  of  improvement,  and 
accommodate  themfelves  to  circumftances,  is  merely  to 
introduce  new  terms  into  the  language  of  philofophy  ; 
for  he  affirms,  that  no  fuch  improvement  or  accommo- 
dation to  circumftances  can  ever  take  place  without  a 
comparifon  of  ideas,  and  a  deduction  of  inferences. 
It  is  probable,  that  the  author  here  alludes  to  thofe 
animals  which,  in  their  moft  important  operations,  are 
known  to  ad  differently  in  different  countries.  Thus 
the  oftrich  in  Senegal,  where  the  heat  is  exceffive,  ne- 
glects her  eggs  during  the  day,  but  fits  upon  them  in 
the  night.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  however, 
where  the  degree  of  heat  is  lefs,  the  oftrich,  like  other 
birds,  fits  upon  her  eggs  both  day  and  night.  In 
countries  infefted  with  monkeys,  many  birds,  which  in 
other  climates  build  in  bufhes  and  clefts  of  trees,  fuf- 
pend  their  nefts  upon  {lender  twigs,  and  thus  elude  the 
rapacity  of  their  enemies. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  a  determination  of  the  mind 
of  the  brute  to  act  fo  varioufly  upon  different  occafions, 
can  hardly  be  conceived  without  judgment  or  intelli- 
gence. But  before  our  author  had  fo  confidently  af- 
firmed that  fuch  accommodation  to  circumftances  can 
never  take  place  without  a  comparifon  of  ideas  and  a 
deduction  of  inferences,  he  would  have  done  well  to 
confider  how  nature  acts  in  other  organized  bodies,  fuch 
as  the  vegetable.  We  fee  that  a  vegetable,  reared  in 
the  corner  of  a  dark  cellar,  will  bend  itfelf  towards  the 
light  which  comes  in  at  the  window ;  and  if  it  be 
made  to  grow  in  a  flower-pot,  with  its  head  down- 
wards, it  will  turn  itfelf  into  the  natural  pofition  of  a 
plant.  Can  it  be  fuppofed,  that  the  plant,  in  either 
cafe,  does  what  it  does  from  any  judgment  or  opinion 
that  it  is  beft,  and  not  from  a  neceffary  determination 
of  its  nature  ?  But,  further,  to  take  the  cafe  of  bodies 
unorganized,  how  fhall  we  account  for  the  phenomena 
which  chemiftry  exhibits  to  us  ?  When  one  body  unites 
with  another,and  then, upon  a  third  being  prefented  to  it, 
quits  the  firft,  and  unites  itfelf  With  it,  fhall  we  fuppofe 
that  this  preference  proceeds  from  any  predilection  or 
opinion  that  it  is  better  to  cleave  to  the  one  than  to  the 
other,  from  any  comparifon  of  ideas  or  deduction  of 
inferences  ?  Or  fhall  we  not  rather  fay,  that  it  proceeds 
from  an  original  law  of  nature  impreffed  upon  it  by  that 
Being  who  mediately  or  immediately  directs  every  mo- 
tion of  every  the  minuteft  atom  in  the  univerfe  ?  And  if 
fo,  why  may  not  inftinct  be  an  original  determination 
of  the  mind  of  the  animal,  of  which  it  is  part  of  the 
nature  or  effence  to  accommodate  itfelf  to  certain  cir- 
cumftances, on  which  depends  the  prefervation  of  the 
individual,  or  the  continuation  of  the  kind  ?  Indeed  it 
cannot  be  otherwife,  if  we  have  defined  inftinct  proper- 
ly ;  for  no  man  ever  fuppofed,  that  When  animals  work 
inftinctively,  they  act  for  no  purpofe.  It  is  only  af- 
firmed that  the  purpofe  is  not  known  to  them.  It  is 
known,  however,  to  the  Author  of  inftinct ;  who  knows 
likewife  that  the  fame  purpofe  nnuft  in  different  cli- 
mates be  promoted  by  different  means,  and  who  ac- 
cordingly determines  the  operations  of  animals  of 
the  fame  fpecies  to  be  different  under  different  circum- 
stances* 


But  though  we  cannot  agree  with  this  author  when   UfctiA, 
he  affirms  that  no  accommodation  to  circumftances  can 


ever  take  place  without  a  comparifon  of  ideas,  we  rea- ,  a-1!  • 
dily  admit  that  no  faculty  which  is  capable  of  improve-  capabie  0f* 
ment  by  obfervation  and  experience  can  in  propriety  improve- 
cf  fpeech  be  termed  inftinct.     Inftinct  being  a  pofitive  ment, 
determination  given  to  the  minds  of  animals  by  the 
Author  of  nature  for  certain  purpofes,  muft  neceffarily 
be  perfect  when  viewed  in  connection  with  thofe  pur- 
pofes :  and  therefore  to  talk,  as  Mr  Smellie  does,  of  the 
improvement  of  inftinct,  is  to  perplex  the  underftanding 
by  aperverfion  of  language.     There  is  not,  however,  a 
doubt,  but  that  reafon  may  copy  the  works  of  inftinct, 
and  fo  far  alter  or  improve  them  as  to  render  them  fub- 
fervient  to  other  purpofes  than  thofe  for  which  they  were 
originally  and  inftinctively  performed.     It  was  thus  in 
all  probability  that  man  at  firft  learned  many  of  the 
molt  ufeful  arts  of  life. 

"  Thy  arts  of  building  from  the  bee  receive, 

"  Learn  of  the  mole  to  plough,  the  worm  to  weave, 

"  Learn  of  the  little  nautilus  to  fail, 

"  Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  driving  gale." 

But  the  arts  thus  adopted  by  men  are  no  longer  the 
works  of  inftinct,  but  the  operations  of  reafon  influ- 
enced by  motives.  This  is  fo  obvioufly  and  undeniably 
true,  that  it  has  compelled  the  author  laft  mentioned  to 
confefs,  in  that  very  fection  which  treats  of  inftincts 
improveable  by  experience,  that  "  what  meii  or  brutes 
learn  by  experience,  though  this  experience  be  founded 
on  inftinct,  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  inftinctive 
knowledge,  but  knowledge  derived  from  experience  and 
obfervation.  Inftinct  (he  fays)  fhould  be  limited  to 
fuch  actions  as  every  individual  of  a  fpecies  exerts  with- 
out the  aid  either  of  experience  or  imitation."  This 
is  a  very  juft  diftinction  between  inftinct  and  experience ; 
but  how  to  reconcile  it  with  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  author's  theory  we  know  not.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  very  arduous  tafk ;  but  it  is  a  tafk  from 
which  we  are  happily  relieved,  as  his  theory  and  ours 
have  little  refemblance. 

Having  thus  proved,  we  hope  to  the  fatisfaction  of 
our  readers,  that  there  is  fuch  a  principle  as  inftinct  in 
the  inferior  animals,  and  that  it  is  effentially  different  The  que- 
from  human  reafon  ;  let  us  return  to  our  own  fpecies,  ftion.Whe- 
and  inquire  whether  there  be  any  occafions  upon  which  tner  there 
man  acts   inftinctively,  and  what  thofe  occafions  are.  bc  ar>y  oc- 
This  is  a  queftion  offome  difficulty,  to  which  a  com-  on^'hich* 
plete  and  fatisfadtory  anfwer  will  perhaps  never  be  gi-  man  a#s 
ven,  and  to  which  we  have  not  the  vanity  to  think  inftinctive- 
that  fuch  an  anfwer  will  be  given  by  us.     The  prin-  ly  ?  cxami- 
ciple  of  affbeiatton  (to  be  explained  afterwards  under ne<*' 
the  article  Metaphysics)  operates  fo  powerfully  in 
man,  and  at  fo  early  a  period  of  life,  that  in  many 
cafes  it  feems  to  be  impoffible  to  diftinguifh  the  ef- 
fect of  habit  from  the  operations  of  nature.     Yet  there 
are  a  few  cafes  immediately  connected  with  the  prefer- 
vation of  the  individual  and  the  propagation  of  the 
kind,  in  which  by  a  little  attention  thefe  things  may  be 
diftinguifhed.     We  have  already  given  an  inftance  in 
the  fucking  of  a  child,  which  we  believe  to  be  an  o- 
peration   performed  by  inftinct.     Dr   Prieftley,  how- 
ever,   thinks    differently  :     "  The    action  of   fucking 
(fays  he),  lam  confident,  from  my  own  obfervations, 
is  not  natural,  but  acquired."     What  obfervations  they 
were  which  led  him  to  this  conclufion  he  has  not  told 
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Inftinct.    us,    and  we  cannot  imagine;    but  every  obfervation 

,'— — v which  we  ourfelves  have  made,  compels  us  to  believe 

that  an  attempt  to  fuck  is  natural  to  children.  It  has 
been  obferved  by  the  author  of  the  Philofophy  of  Na- 
tural Hiftory,  that  the  inftinct  of  fucking  is  not  excited 
by  any  fmell  peculiar  to  the  mother,  to  milk,  or  to 
any  other  fubftance  ;  for  that  infants  fuck  indifcrimi- 
nately  every  thing  brought  into  contact  with  their 
mouths.  He  therefore  infers,  that  the  defire  of  fuck- 
ing is  innate,  and  coeval  with  the  appetite  for  air.  The 
obiervation  is  certainly  juft  :  but  a  difciple  of  Dr 
Prieftley's  may  object  to  the  inference  ;  for  "  in  fucking 
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Were  Dr  Prieftley  to  weigh  thefe  facts,  of  the  truth  Inftinct.. 
of  which  we  are  certain,  we  doubt  not  that  his  well- 
known  candor  would  make  him  retract  the  aflertion, 
that  all  the  actions  which  Dr  Reid  and  others  refer  to 
inftinct,  are  either  automatic  or  acquired.  The  greater 
part  of  thofe  actions,  as  well  as  of  the  apparently  in- 
ftinctive  principles  of  belief,  we  have  no  doubt  are 
acquired  :  but  we  are  perfuaded  that  a  child  fucks  its 
nurfe  as  a  bee  builds  it  cell,  by  inftinct ;  for  upon  no 
other  hypothecs  can  we  account  for  the  fpontaneous 
efforts  exerted  in  both  thefe  operations  ;  and  we  think 
it  no  difgrace  to  our  fpecies,  that  in  fome  few  cafes  we 
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and  fwallowing  our  food,  and  in  many  fuch  inftances,    mould  act  from  the  fame  principle  with  the  inferior 
it  is  exceedingly  probable  (fays  the  Doctor),  that  the    creation,  as  nothing  feems  more  true  than  that, 
actions  of  the  mufcles  are  originally  automatic,  having  Reafon  raife  o'er  inftinct  as  we  can  ; 

been  fo  placed  by  our  Maker,  that  at  firft  they  are  fti-  In  this  'tis  God  that  works,  in  that  'tis  man. 

mulated  and  contract  mechanically  whenever  their  ac-        We  have  faid,  that,  in  the  favage  ftate,  the  fexes  o-o-. 
tion  is  requifite."     This  is  certainly  the  cafe  with  re-    together  for  the  firft  time  by  inftinct,    without    any 
fpect  to  the   motion  of  the  mufcles  in  the  action  of   view  to  offspring,  and  perhaps  with  no  determinate  idea 
breathing  ;  and  if  that  action  be  of  the  fame  kind  and    of  enjoyment.     The  opinion,    we  believe,    has    been 
proceed  from  the  very  fame  caufe  with  the  action  of   generally  maintained ;    but  it  is  controverted  by  Dr 
fucking,  and  if  a  child  never  fhow  a  defire  to  fuck  but    Hartley.     "  Here  (fays  he)  we  are  to  obferve  firft 
when  fomething  is  brought  into  contact  with  its  mouth,    that  when  a  general  pleafurable  ftate  is  introduced 
Dr  Prieftley's  account  of  .this  operation  appears  to  us    either  by  direct  impreflions  or  by  affociated  influences 
much  more  fatisfactory  than  that  of  the  authors  who    the  organs  of  generation  muft  fympathize  with  this 
attribute  it  to  inftinct.  general  ftate,  for  the  fame  reafons  as  the  other  parts 

But  the  actions  of  breathing  and  fucking  feem  to  do.  They  muft  therefore  be  affected  with  vibrations 
differ  eflentially  in  feveral  particulars.  They  are  in-  in  their  nerves,  which  rife  above  indifference,  into  the 
adions  un-  deed  both  performed  by  means  of  air  ;  but  in  the  for-  limits  of  pleafure,  from  youth,  health,  grateful  ali- 
ft  cr'y  mer»  a  cn'^  f°r  many  months  exerts  no  fpontaneous  ment,  the  pleafures  of  imagination,  ambition,  and 
1VC'  effort,  whilft  a  fpontaneous  effort  feems  to  be  abfolute-  fympathy,  or  any  other  caufe  which  diffufes  Grateful 
ly  neceffary  for  the  performance  of  the  latter.  Of  this  vibrations  over  the  whole  fyftem. — Secondly,  as  thefe 
indeed  we  could  not  be  certain,  were  it  true  that  infants  organs  are  endued  with  a  greater  degree  of  fenfibility 
never  exhibit  fymptoms  of  a  •wijh  to  fuck  but  when  than  the  other  parts,  from  their  make,  and  the  peculiar 
fomething  is  actually  in  contact  with  their  mouths  ;  ftructure  and  difpofition  of  their  nerves,  whatever  thefe 
for  the  mere  atl  of  fucking  then  might  well  be  fup-  be,  we  may  expect  that  they  fhould  be  more  affected  by 
pofed  to  be  automatic  and  the  effect  of  irritation :  But  thofe  general  pleafurable  ftates  of  the  nervous  fyftem 
this  is  not  the  cafe.  A  healthy  and  vigorous  infant,  than  the  other  parts. — Thirdly,  the  diftenfion  of  the 
within  ten  minutes  of  its  birth,  gives  the  plaineft  and  cells  of  the  ve/icula  feminales,  and  of  the  f.nufes  of  the 
mod  unequivocal  evidence  of  a  defire  to  fuck,  before  uterus,  which  take  place  about  the  time  of  puberty, 
any  thing  be  brought  into  actual  contact  with  its  muft  make  thefe  organs  more  particularly  irritable 
mouth.  It  ftretches  out  its  neck,  and  turns  its  head  then."  His  fourth  obfervation  refpects  a  ftate  widely 
from  fide  to  fide  apparently  in  queft  of  fomething  ;  and  different  from  that  of  nature,  and  therefore  is  nothing 
that  the  object  of  its  purfuit  is  fomething  which  it  may  to  the  purpofe  :  but  his  fifth  is,  that  "  the  particular 
fuch,  every  man  may  fatisfy  himfelf  by  a  very  convincing  fhame  which  regards  the  organs  of  generation,  may,, 
experiment.  When  an  infant  is  thus  ftretching  out  when  confidered  as  an  affociated  circumftance,  like 
its  neck  and  moving  its  head,  if  any  thing  be  made  to  other  pains,  be  fo  far  diminifhed  as  to  fall  within  the. 
touch  any  part  of  its  face,  the  little  creature  will  in-  limits  of  pleafure,  and  add  confiderably  to  the  fum 
ftantly  turn  to  the  object,    and  endeavour  by  quick   total." 

alternate  motions  from  fide  to  fide  to  feize  it  with  its  To  this  excellent  and  able  writer  Ave  may  allow  the- 
mouth,  in  the  very  fame  manner  in  which  it  always  truth  of  thefe  obfervations  (though  fome  of  them 
feizes  the  breaft  of  its  nurfe,  till  taught  by  experience  might  certainly  be  controverted);  and  yet  deny  his 
to  diftinguifh  objects  by  the  fenfe  of  fight,  when  thefe  conclufion,  that  "  they  are  fufficient  to  account  for  the 
alternate  motions,  being  no  longer  ufeful,  are  no  longer  general  defires  which  are  obfervable  in  young  perfons, 
employed.  If  this  be  not  an  inftance  of  pure  inftinct,  and  that  thofe  defires  are  of  a  factitious  nature."  For 
we  know  not  what  it  is.  It  cannot  be  the  refult  of  fuppofing  every  thing  which  he  mentions  to  take  place 
affociation  or  mechanifm ;  for  when  the  ftretching  of  by  mere  mechanifm  and  affociation ,  that  the  organs 
the  neck  takes  place,  nothing  is  in  contact  with  the  of  generation  are  irritated,  and  certain  cells  and  finufes. 
child's  mouth,  and  no  alfociation  which  includes  the  diftended  ;  the  only  inference  which  can  be  fairly  drawn 
act  of  fucking  can  have  been  formed.  Aifociations  of  from  fuch  premifes  is,  that  at  the  age  of  puberty  young 
ideas  are  the  confequences  of  fimultaneous  impreflions  men  and  women  muft  from  thefe  caufes  experience  cer-. 
frequently  repeated ;  but  when  the  child  firft  declares,  tain  feelings  and  wants  which  they  knew  not  before  ;, 
as  plainly  as  it  could  do  were  it  poU'efTed  of  language,  but  furely  mechanifm  and  affociation  cannot  teach  them 
its  wifh  to  fuck,  it  has  not  received  a  fingle  impreflion  the  ufe  of  the  organs  of  generation,  or  point  out  the 
with  which  that  wifh  can  poffibly  be  affociated.  only  means  by  which  their  new  feelings  can  be  grati-. 
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InftinA.    fled  :  and  therefore,  as  we  fee  thefe  means  invariably 

1 •J~~"    purfued  by  all  animals  rational  and  irrational,  without 

experience  and  without  inftrudlion,  we  mult  refer  the 
mutual  defire  of  the  fexes  to  a  higher  principle  than 
mere  mechanifm  and  affociation  ;  and  that  principle 
can  be  nothing  but  inftinct. 

Befides  thefe,  we  think  the  adlion  of  eating  may- 
be attributed  to  inftinct.  It  is  certainly  performed  by 
a  fpontaneous  exertion  of  the  proper  organs  ;  and  that 
exertion  is  firft  made  at  a  time  of  life  when  we  have  no 

conception  of  the  end  which  it  ferves  to  accomplifh,  like  apiece  of  clock-work,  is  always  fo  regularly  moved 
and  therefore  cannot  be  influenced  by  motives.  It  as  to  bring  its  hand  directly  into  contact  with  the  gums  ; 
muft  indeed  be  confeifed,  that  the  firft  act  of  chewing  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe ;  an  infant  makes 
is  performed  by  a  child,  not  for  the  purpofe  of  mafti-  many  unfuccefsful  efforts  to  reach  its  mouth,  and  does 
eating  food,  but  to  quicken  the  operation  of  nature  not  accomplifh  its  purpofe  till  after  repeated  trials, 
in  the  cutting  of  teeth  :  and  perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  Perhaps  it  may  be  alleged  (for  when  men  adopt  a  fa- 
that  the  plealing  fenfation  of  tajle,  which  is  then  firft  vourite  hypothefis  they  will  allege  any  thing  in  its  fup- 
experienced,  and  afterwards  remembered,  prompts  the  port),  that  infants  are  taught  to  carry  things  to  their 
child  to  continue  at  intervals  the  exertion  of  chewing  mouths  by  the  plealing  fenfation  received  from  the  ap- 
after  all  its  teeth  are  cut ;  fo  that  though  the  act  of   plication  of  their  nurfes  breafts,  and  continue  the  prac- 


cannot  refer  to  it  alone  as  to  the  fource  In  din  A. 
of  that  operation.  Should  it  be  faid,  that  the  gums 
of  an  infant  arc  at  the  period  of  cutt  ng  teeth  fo  irritable, 
that  the  moment  any  thing  is  applied  to  them  the  jaws 
perform  a  motion  merely  automatic,  which  we  miftake 
for  the  fpontaneous  effect  of  inftinct ;  ftill  we  would 
afk,  What  prompts  the  child  to  apply  every  thing  to  its 
mouth  ?  Does  the  irritation  of  the  gums  contract  the 
mufcles  of  the  arm  ?  By  a  bigot  for  mechanifm  this 
might  be  faid,  were  it   true  that  the  arm  of  an  infant 


eating  is  not  performed  with  a  view  to  the  maftication 
of  food  or  the  nourilhment  of  the  body,  it  may  yret 
be  performed,  not  from  any  inftinctive  impulfe,  but 
merely  from  an  early  and  deep  rooted  affociation.  But 
in  anfwer  to  this  it  is  fufficient  to  afk, 


tice  from  habit  and  affociation.  But  it  is  certain  that 
they  do  not  begin  this  practice  till  teeth  are  forming 
in  their  gums  ;  and  then  they  ufe  fuch  things  as  they 
themfelves  carry  to  their  mouths  very  differently  from 
the  breafts  of  their  nurfe  :  they  conftantly  chew  and  bite 
infant  that  the  act  of  chewing  would  quicken  the  ope-  their  rattles,  though  they  very  feldom  bite  their  nurfes. 
ration  of  nature  in  the  cutting  of  teeth?  Not  reafon,  As  this  practice  cannot  be  begun  from  a  principle  of 
furely,  nor  experience  ;  for  an  infant  knows  nothing  affociation,  fo  it  appears  to  us  that  it  cannot  be  con- 
of  teeth  or  the  manner  in  which  they  grow  :  and  if  it  tinued  upon  fuch  a  principle.  Wej-e  the  fenfation  ex- 
be  granted,  that  for  this  purpofe  it  was  originally  im-  perienced  by  an  infant  when  chewing  a  hard  fubftance 
pelled  by  feme  internal  and   myfterious  influence  to    a  pleafmg  fenfation,  the  remembrance  of  the  pleafure 


Who  taught  the 


perform  the  action  of  chewing,  we  are  not  inclined  to 
deny  that  the  operation  may  be  continued  for  other 
purpofes  by  means  of  affociation. 

I11  human  works  though  laboured  on  with  pain, 
A  thoufand  movements  fcarce  one  purpofe  gain  ; 
In  God's,  one  fingjle  can  its  end  produce, 
Yet  ferves  to  fecond  too  fome  other  ufe. 

This  is  found  philofophy  confirmed  by  obfervation  and 
daily  experience  :  but  though  in  the  works  of  God,  one 
principle  produces  many  confequences,  and  though 
perhaps  there  is  not  a  principle  which  falls  under  our 
cognizance  more  fruitful  than  that  of  affociation, 
yet  if  it  be  not  fufficient  to  account  for  the  jirjl  acl  of 


might  as  a  motive  prompt  it  to  repeat  the  operation  : 
but  it  is  obvious,  that  by  preffmg  a  gum,  through 
which  a  tooth  is  making  its  way,  againft  any  thing 
hard,  the  infant  muft  experience  a  painful  fenfation ; 
and  therefore  the  influence  which  impels  it  to  continue 
this  operation,  muft  be  fomething  more  powerful  than 
pleafure  or  pain  (a). 

Thefe  three  actions,  then,  by  which  infants  fuck,  by 
which  they  chew  their  food,  and  by  which  mankind 
are  propagated,  have  undeniably  their  origin  in  in- 
ftinct. There  may  be  many  other  human  actions 
which  derive  their  origin  from  the  fame  fource  (d)  ; 

but 


-  (a)  A  learned  phyfician,  to  whom  this  article  was  fhown  in  manufcript,  and  to  whofe  animadverfions  it  is 
indebted  for  great  part  of  what  merit  it  may  poffefs,  thinks  that  the  pain  arifing  from  the  cutting  of  teeth  is 
alleviated  by  the  chewing  of  hard  fubftances,  and  that  this  is  the  caufe  of  that  inclination  which  infants  have 
perpetually  to  chew.  To  give  probability  to  an  opinion  which  admits  not  of  direct  proof,  he  obferves,  that 
the  violent  pain  in  the  gkns penis  occafioned  by  a  ftone  in  the  bladder,  is  certainly  alleviated  by  rubbing  the  glans 
and  pulling  the  prepuce,  which  is  therefore  a  very  frequent  employment  of  all  who  are  afflicted  with  that  dread- 
ful diforder.  Notwithftanding  the  deference  which  we  willingly  pay  to  the  judgment  of  our  friend,  we  can 
perceive  no  analogy  between  thefe  two  cafes,  which,  to  be  of  any  ufe  to  his  argument,  ought  to  be  not  only 
analogous  but  fimilar.  It  is  well  known  that  rubbing  the  glans  penis  will  almoft  at  any  time  give  a  pleafmg 
fenfation ;  and  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  two  oppofite  fenfations,  excited  at  once  in  the  fame  place,  may  coun- 
terbalance each  other,  fo  as  to  leave  the  patient  equally  free  from  pleafure  and  pain.  But  is  it  conceivable, 
that  to  prefs  againft  a  hard  fubftance  a  gum  in  which  a  tooth  is  forming,  fhould  excite  a  pleafmg  fenfation  ?  If 
it  be,  our  friend's  opinion  accounts  better  than  ours  foi  the  continuance  of  the  practice  of  chewing ;  but  ftill  it 
muft  be  injlinB,  which,  on  either  fuppofition,  frjl  directs  the  infant  to  that  operation,  for  it  cannot  be  begun  ei- 
ther from  reafon  or  experience. 

(d)  The  reftleffnefs  which  perpetually  accompanies  the  paffage  of  a  ftone  from  the  kidneys  through  the 
ureters,  has  by  many  been  confidered  as  the  effect  of  inftinct;  and  their  opinion  is  not  without  a  plaufible 
foundation.     In  a  nephritic  paroxyfm,  a  man  rifes  from  his  chair,  throws  himfelf  down  with  violence,  andrifes 

+  again 
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attributed 
to  inftinit. 


iHftirnft.    but  far  a  ftate  of  civil  fociety  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not 
*—■ "^     J  impoffible,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  effects  of  early 
habit  (e). 

Such,  however,  is  the  prefent  impatience  of  that  la- 
bour without  which  effects  cannot  be  traced  to  their 
caufes,  that  every  phenomenon  in  human  nature,  which 
to  former  philofophers  would  have  occafioned  difficul- 
ty, is  now  thought  to  be  fufficiently  accounted  for  by 
referring  it  to  fome  inftinct  as  its  particular  cauie  ;  and 
he  who  can  provide  himfelf  with  a  fufficient  number 
of  thefe  inftincts,  for  the  reality  of  which  he  offers  no 
proof,  feats  himfelf  in  the  philofopher's  chair,  and 
dreams  that  he  is  dictating  a  fyilem  of  fcience,  whilft 
he  is  only  retailing  a  collection  of  anecdotes.  A  phi- 
18  lofopher  of  this  fchool  has  lately  carried  the  doctrine 
A6Uons  er-  of  inftinctive  principles  fo  far,  as  to  attribute  the  fu- 
roncoufly  periority  of  man  over  the  other  animals,  chiefly  to  the 
great  number  of  inftincts  with  which  his  mind  is  endow- 
ed ;  and  among  thefe  he  reckons  (not,  we  believe,  as 
characteriftic  of  our  fpecies  in  contradiitinction  to  other 
animals,  but  as  part  of  the  inftinctive  bundle  in  the  large- 
nefs  of  which  our  fuperiority  confifts)  "the  voiding  of 
urine  and  excrement,  fneezing,  retracHon  of  the  mufcles  up- 
on the  application  of  any  painful  ftimulus,  the  moving  of 
the  eye-lids  and  other  parts  of  the  body."  Thefe  (he 
fays)  are  effects  of  original  inftincts,  and  eflential  to  the 
exiftence  of  young  animals.  With  this  writer  inftinct 
is  fometimes  reprefented  as  looking  into  futurity,  and 
acting  upon  motives  which  has  hitherto  been  confider- 
ed  as  the  province  of  reafon  and  the  characteriftic  of 
man  :  here  the  fame  inftinct  is  confounded  with  ir- 
ritation and  mechanifm ;  and  if  this  mode  of  philofo- 
phifmg  continue  in  faftiion,  we  (hall  not  be  furprifed 
to  find  men,  beads,  birds,  and  vegetables,  confidered 
by  fome  other  writer  as  nothing  more  than  different  fpecies 
of  the  fame  genus  of  beings,  that  are  all  actuated  by  the 
great  and  univerfal  principle  of  inftinct.  If  fneezing  and 
the  retraction  of  the  mufcles  upon  the  application  of  any 
painful  ftimulus  be  actions  of  inftinct,  there  cannot  be  a 
Vol.  IX. 


doubt, upon  the  receivedprinciplesofphil'>f)phy,butthat  lt>ftin>S. 
the  contraction  of  the  leaves  of  the  fenfitive  plant  upon 
the  application  of  any  ftimulus  proceeds  likewife  from 
inftinct :  nay,  a  piece  of  leather  muft  be  endowed  with 
inftinct ;  for  it  too  retracts  upon  the  application  of 
the  painful  ftimulus  of  fire.  All  thefe  are  evidently 
fimilar  effects  produced  by  the  fame  or  fimilar  caufes  ; 
for  in  the  operations  of  fneezing  and  retracting  the 
mufcles  upon  any  painful  application,  there  is  not  the 
leaft  fpontaneous  exertion  on  our  part,  no  co-operation 
of  mind  more  than  in  the  contraction  of  the  leather 
and  the  plant.  With  refpect  to  the  voiding  of  urine 
and  excrement,  it  is  obvious,  that  at  firft  thefe  opera- 
tions are  performed  without  any  effort  of  fpontaneity  ; 
and  that  a  voluntary  power  over  the  mufcles  which 
are  fubfervient  to  them  is  very  gradually  acquired. 
Urine  and  excrement  irritate  the  bladder  and  guts, 
which  are  fupplied  with  branches  of  the  fame  nerves 
that  fupply  the  abdominal  mufcles.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  the  irritation  of  one  branch  of  a  nerve 
brings  on  a  contraction  of  the  mufcles  which  are  fuD- 
plied  by  the  other  branches.  Urine  and  excrement 
therefore  are  evidently  expelled  by  the  mechanical 
Contraction  of  the  organs  of  excretion  :  and  to  attri- 
bute thefe  evacuations  to  injlincl,  is  equally  abfurd  as  to 
fay,  that  water  or  any  other  foft  fub fiance  pent  up  in  a 
veffel,  and  prefled  equally  on  all  fides,  makes  it  efcape 
by  infiinil  through  the  eafieft  paifage.  It  is  difficult 
to  guefs  what  the  author  means  by  the  inftinctive 
motion  of  the  eye-lids  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 
There  is  a  motion  of  the  eye-lids  which  is  vo- 
luntary, and  another  which  is  involuntary.  The  former 
proceeds  from  fome  motive,  to  exclude  too  great  a 
glare  of  light,  or  to  guard  the  eye  againft  a  forefeen 
mifchief,  and  is  therefore  the  refult  of  reafon  as-  diftin- 
guifhed  from  inftinct  :  the  latter  is  obvioufly  the  effect 
of  affociation,  which  took  place  in  early  infancy  and 
produced  a  habit.  Infants  for  feveral  days  after  birth 
do  not  wink  with  their  eyes  upon  the  approach  of  one's 
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again  he  knows  not  why.  Thefe  motions  are  certainly  performed  by  fpontaneous  exertions  ;  and  as  they 
tend  to  quicken  the  defcent  of  the  ftone,  they  ferve  the  beft  of  purpofes.  Yet  though  they  are  not  perform- 
ed with  this  view,  and  though  nine-tenths  of  mankind  know  nothing  of  their  falutary  tendency,  we  would 
not  be  too  pofitive  that  they  proceed  from  inftinct.  A  man  fuffering  violent  pain  tries  every  experiment  to 
procure  relief ;  and  if  thefe  inceffant  changes  of  pofture  be  begun  with  any  view  of  this  kind,  however  indiftinct, 
they  commence  from  reafon,  and  may  be  continued  by  habit.  If  they  be  begun  with  no  view  whatever,  they  are 
undoubtedly  inftinctive. 

(  e  )  "  As  intellect  is  latent  for  a  confiderable  time  in  the  individuals  among  us,  and  muft  have  been  latent 
for  a  very  long  time,  perhaps  for  ages,  among  favages,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  Nature,  in  that  natural  and 
primitive  ftate,  would  leave  us  unprovided  with  what  fhe  has  fo  bountifully  bellowed  upon  other  animals. 
What  particular  inftinct  man  then  had,  it  is  difficult  to  fay  ;  but  this  we  may  be  affured  of,  that  he  had  all  that 
was  neceffary  for  his  being  and  well-being  :  but  not  fo  much  would  be  neceffary  to  him  as  to  other  animals, 
whofe  ceconomy  is  more  artificial  than  that  of  man,  his  being  very  fimple,  and  much  refembling  that  of  cattle 
and  horfes.  After  he  had  acquired  intellect,  reafon  would,  in  fome  meafure,  fupply  the  place  of  inftinct :  and 
there  remains  nothing  now  of  inftinct  among  us,  except  what  appears  in  our  infants  before  they  have  got  the 
ufe  of  reafon  ;  fuch  as  their  applying  to  the  breaft  of  the  mother  for  nouriftiment.  By  the  ufe  of  intellect, 
and  the  arts  and  fciences  invented  by  us,  we  have  formed  afyftem  of  life  altogether  different  from  the  natural." 
Ancient  Metaphyfics,  vol.  ii.  page  300. 

Whether  intellect  was  for  ages  latent  among  favages,  this  is  not  the  proper  place  to  enquire.  It  is  a 
queftion  which  may  be  confidered  afterwards,  when  the  author's  opinion  respecting  the  four  minds  m  man 
paffes  under  our  review  :  but  whatever  may  be  thought  of  thefe  peculiar-  fentiments,  the  reafon  here  affi gned 
for  the  difficulty  of  afcertaining  the  genuine  inftincts  of  man,  will  be  admitted  by  all  who  have  thought  futhcient- 
ly  on  the  fubject, 
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inftinft.    fiand  or  any  other  fubftance  ;  but  after  having  experi- 

v '  enccd  pain  from  too  much  light  or  any  other  thing 

which  hurts  the  eye,  and  that  pain  having  at  fir  it 
produced  an  automatic  motion  of  die  eye-lids,  the 
motion  comes  in  time  to  be  fo  clofely  aflbciated  with 
its  caufe,  that  the  very  appearance  of  the  latter  pro- 
duces the  former.  In  all  this  there  is  no  inftinct,  nor 
any  thing  which  refembles  inftinct :  in  the  one  cafe, 
the  motion  of  the  eye-lids  is  in  the  ftricteft  fenfc  volunta- 
ry and  rational ;  and  in  the  other,  it  is  either  automatic 
or  the  effect  of  habit. 

"  The  love  of  light  (fays  the  fame  writer)  is  exhi- 
bited by  infants  at  a  very  early  period.  I  have  re- 
marked evident  fymptoms  of  this  attachment  on  the 
third  day  after  birth.  AVhen  children  are  farther 
advanced,  marks  of  the  various  paflions  generally 
appear.  The  paflion  of  fear  is  difcoverable  at  the 
age  of  two  months.  It  is  called  forth  by  approach- 
ing the  hand  to  the  child's  eye,  and  by  any  iudden 
motion  or  unufual  noife."  It  has  likewife  been  faid, 
that  "  an  infant  may  be  put  into  a  fright  by  an  angry- 
countenance,  and  foothed  again  by  fmiles  and  blan- 
difhments  ;"  and  "  that  all  thefe  are  cafes  of  pure  in- 
ftinct." In  reply  to  which,  we  fcruple  not  to  ai- 
fert  with  Dr  Prieftlcy,  that  an  infant  (unlefs  by  an 
infant  be  meant  a  child  who  has  a  good  deal  of  expe- 
rience, and  of  courfe  has  made  many  obfervations  on 
the  connections  of  things)  "  is  abfolutely  incapable  of 
terror.  I  am  pofitive  (fays  he),  that  no  child  ever 
iliowed  the  leaft  fymptom  of  fear  or  apprehenfion 
till  he  had  actually  received  hurts  and  had  felt  pain  ; 
and  that  children  have  no  fear  of  any  particular  per- 
lbn  or  thing,  but  in  confequence  of  fome  connection 
between  that  perfon  or  thing  and  the  pain  they 
have  felt.  If  any  inftinct  of  this  kind  were  more 
neceifary  than  another,  it  would  be  the  dread  of  jtre. 
But  every  body  muft  have  obferved,  that  infants 
fhow  no  fign  of  any  fuch  thing  ;  for  they  will  as 
readily  put  their  finger  to  the  flame  of  a  candle  as 
to  any  thing  elfe,  till  they  have  been  burned.  But 
after  fome  painful  experience  of  this  kind,  their 
dread  of  fire,  though  undeniably  the  effect  of  aflb- 
ciation,  becomes  as  quick  and  as  effectual  in  its 
operations  as  if  it  were  an  original  inftinctive  prin- 
ciple." We  moreover  do  not  hefitate  to  fay, 
with  the  fame  great  philofopher,  that  if  it  were  pof- 
fible  always  to  beat  and  terrify  a  child  with  a 
placid  countenance,  fo  as  never  to  affume  that  ap- 
pearance but  in  thofe  circumftances,  and  always  to 
foothc  him  with  what  we  call  an  angry  countenance, 
this  connection  of  ideas  would  be  reverfed,  and  we 
fhould  fee  the  child  frighted  with  a  fmile  and  de- 
lighted with  a  frown.  In  fact,  there  is  no  more 
Teafon  to  believe  that  a  child  is  naturally  afraid  of 
a  frown,  than  that  he  is  afraid  of  being  in  the  dark  ; 
and  of  this    children  certainly  difcover  no  fign,    till 


they  have    either    found    fomething    difagreeable    to    Inftindl. 

them  in  the  dark,   or    have  been   told   that  there  is  " *""" 

fomething  dreadful  in  it. 

The  truth  of  thefe  obfervations  is  fo  obvious,  that 
we  doubt  not  but  they  will  carry  conviction  to  the 
mind  of  every  reader.  For  though  it  fhould  be  grant- 
ed, that  fo  early  as  on  the  third  day  after  birth  children 
exhibit  fymptoms  of  uneaiinefs  upon  the  fudden  ex- 
clufion  of  light,  it  would  by  no  means  follow  that  the 
love  of  light  is  in  them  inftinctive  (a).  Light  operates 
upon  the  eye  by  contact,  and  communicates  to  the 
infant  a  fenfation  of  touch.  If  that  fenfation  be  plea- 
fant,  the  child  muft  neceftarily  feel  fome  degree  of 
uneafmefs  upon  its  removal,  juft  as  a  full  grown  man 
muft  feel  uneafy  upon  being  deprived  of  any  pofitive 
pleafure.  But  is  Jinfaiion,  or  pb.afure,  or  the  removal 
of  pleafure,  \  ure  inftinct  ?  No,  furely. 

Thus  difficult  is  it  to  fay  in  many  cafes  what  ac- 
tions have  their  origin  in  inftinct,  and  what  are  merely 
the  effects  of  early  aflbciation.  But  we  think  it  may 
be  fafely  affirmed,  that  no  action,  whether  of  man  cr 
brute,  which  is  deliberately  performed  with  a  view  to 
confequences,  can  with  any  propriety  be  faid  to  proceed 
from  inftinct  ;  for  fuch  actions  are  the  effect  of  reafon 
influenced  by  motives.  Deliberation  and  inftinct  are 
obvioufiy  incompatible.  To  fay  with  the  author  of 
the  Philofophy  of  Natural  Hiftory,  "  that,  when  we  are- 
ftimulated  by  a  particular  inftinct,  inftead  of  inftantly 
obeying  the  impulfe,  another  inftinct  arifes  in  oppofi- 
tion,  creates  hefitation,  and  often  totally  extinguifhes 
the  original  motive  to  action,"  is  either  to  affirm  what  is 
apparently  not  true,  or  it  is  a  grofs  perverfion  of  lan- 
guage. Motives  oppofed  to  each  other  may  create 
hefitation,  and  a  powerful  motive  may  counterbalance 
a  feeble  inftinct ;  but  of  two  or  more  inftincts  operatinrr 
at  the  fame  time,  and  oppoiing  each  other,  Ave  have  no 
conception.  Inftinct,  if  we  choofe  to  fpeak  a  language 
that  is  intelligible,  means  a  certain  impulfe  under  the 
direction  of  Supreme  Wifdom  ;  and  it  is  very  little  pro- 
bable that  fuch  wifdom  fhould  give  oppofite  impulfes 
at  the  fame  inftant.  In  the  natural  works  of  animals, 
which  are  confeifedly  under  the  influence  of  inftinct, 
we  perceive  no  fymptoms  of  deliberation  ;  but  eve- 
ry one,  when  not  interrupted  by  external  violence, 
proceeds  without  hefitation  in  the  direct  road,  to  an 
end  of  which  the  animal  itfeif  knows  nothing.  The 
fame  would  be  the  cafe  with  iftftn  were  he  under  the 
guidance  of  inftinct :  and  it  is  vain  to  fay  that  the  in- 
ftinct of  fiur  is  daily  counteracted  by  ambition  and  re- 
fentment,  till  it  be  proved  that  fear,  ambition,  and  refent- 
ment,a.rc  really  inftinct^.  Of  this,  however,  the  author 
feems  to  have  no  doubt.  Indeed  his  work  is  fo  libe- 
rally ftored  with  thefe  principles,  fo  ufeful  to  every 
man  who  wifhes  to  acquire  the  name  of  a  philofopher 
without  the  labour  of  inveftigation,  that  not  only  fear, 
ambition,   and    refentment,   but  even  fupajlition,  devotion, 

refpeit, 


(a)  It  may  with  equal  propriety  be  faid,  and  upon  apparently  better  evidence,  that  children  have  an  inftinctiva 
love  of  darhiefs.  A  child  who  has  been  for  fome  time  in  a.  dark  room,  will  exhibit  ftronger  fymptoms  of 
uneafmefs  upon  the  fudden  introduction  of  candles,  than  he  would  upon  candles  being  fuddenly  carried  out  of 
a  room  which  had  been  for  fome  time  illuminated.  This  fact,  and  the  reafon  of  it,  are  well  known  to  every 
man  avIio  has  but  barely  dipt  into  the  fcience  of  Optics  :  but  no  philofopher,  till  our  author  arofe,  ever  thoughc 
of  accounting  for  it  by  the  lliortand  eafy  method  of  inftinct. 
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inftind;.     refpcS  for  eminent  characters,  avarice,  hope,  envy,  bcne- 
"  valence,  and  fympathy.  are  all,  in  his  opinion,  injlincls  fim- 
ple  or  modified.     The  origin  of  fear  we  have  already 
ieen  when  examining  the  inftincts  faid  to  exhibit  them- 
felves  in  early  infancy :  let  us  try  if  we  cannot  trace 
fome  other  individuals  of  this  numerous  family  to  the 
1 o        fame  fource  of  early  affociations. 
fource  of        The  cafe  then  feems  to  be  as  follows.     We  firft  per- 
jfcis  error,    ceive  or  fuppofe  fome  real  good,  i.  e.  fome  fitnefs  to 
promote  our  happinefs,  in  thofe  things  which  we  love 
or  dcfire.     Hence  we  annex  to  thofe  things   the  idea 
of  pleafure ;  with  which  they  come,  in  time,  to  be  fo 
clofely  affociated  in  our  minds,  that  they  cannot  ever 
after  prefent  themfelves  without  bringing  that    idea 
along  with  them.     This  affociation  likewife  often  re- 
mains even  after  that  which  firft  gave  rife  to  it  is  quite 
forgotten,  or  perhaps  does  not  exift.     An  inftance  or 
two  will  make  this  very  clear.     No  man  can  be  born 
a  lover  of  money  ;  for  in  a  ftate  of  nature  money  exifts 
not :  no  man  therefore  can  be  born  with  our  author's 
inftinct  of  avarice,  directed  in  the  manner  which  the 
moft  common  acceptation  of  that  word  denotes.     Yet 
how  many  men  are  there  in  die  world,  who  have  as 
ftrong  a  defire  for  money  as  if  that  defire  were  innate 
and  inftinctive  ;  who  account  fo  much  money  fo  much 
happinefs ;  and  who  make  the  mere  poffeffion  of  gold 
and  filver,  without  any  thought  or  delign  of  ufing 
them,  the  ultimate  end  of  all  their  actions  ?  This  is  not 
becaufe  the  love  of  money  is  born  with  them,  for  that 
is   impoffible ;  but  becaufe  they  firft  perceive  a  great 
many  advantages  from  the  poffeffion  of  money,  whence 
they  conceive   a  pleafure  in  having   it.     Hence  they 
defire  it,  endeavour  to  obtain  it,  and  feel  an  actual 
pleafure  in  obtaining    and  poiTeffing    it.       Then,    by 
dropping  die  intermediate  fteps  between  money  and 
happinefs,  they  join  money  and  happinefs  immediately 
together,  and  content  themfelves  with  the  phantaftic 
pleafure  of  having  it ;  making  that  which  was  at  firft 
purfued  only  as   means,  be  to  them  an  ultimate  end,  in 
which   confifts  their  happinefs  or  mifery.     The  fame 
might  be  obferved  concerning  the  thirft  after   know- 
ledge, fame,  ambition,  and  moft  of  the  various  pur- 
fuits  of  life.     Thefe  are  at  firft  entered  upon  with  a 
veiw  to  fome  farther  end,  but  at  length  become  habi- 
tual exercife  ;  with  which  the  idea  of  pleafure  is  fo 
clofely  affociated,  that  we  continue  the  purfuit  after 
the  reafon  from  which  it  was  at  firft  begun  has  entire- 
ly vanifhed  from  our  minds.     Hence  alio  we  may  ac- 
count for  another  of  our  audior's  modified  injlincls,  the 
almoft  diabolical  feeling  of  envy.     Mr  Locke  obferves, 
that  diere  are  fome  men  entirely  unacquainted  with  this 
paifion.     His  obfervation  we  believe  to  be  a  juft  one  : 
for  moft  men  that  are  ufed  to  reflection,  remember  the 
time  when  they  were   firft  under  its   influence  ;    and 
though  they  did  not,  it  is  a  thing  very  little  likely  that 
the  beneficent  Author  of  nature  fhculd  have  implanted 
in  the  human  mind  even  the  feeds  of  an  inftinct,  which, 
in  the  emphatic  language  of  the  Rambler,  "  is  mere 
unmixed  and  genuine  evil."     Envy  is  that  pain  which 
arifes  in  the  mind  upon  obferving  the  fuccefs  or  prof- 
perity  of  others  ;  not  however  of  a//  others  indefinitely, 
but  only  of  thofe  with  whom,  upon  fome  account  or 
other,    the  envious   perfon  has  once  had  a  rivalihip. 
But  of  fuch  a  feeling  the  origin  is  obvious  ;  for  when 
two  or  more  perfons  are  competitors  for  the  fame 


thing,  the  fuccefs  of  the  one  nece/Tarily  tends  to  the    Infllnit 
detriment  of  the  other  :  hence  the  fuccefs  of  the  one         II 
rival  is  in  the  mind  of  the  other  clofely  affociated  with  ln'^'Iutio*' 
pain  or  mifery ;  and   this   affociation  remaining  after 
the  rivallliip  which  occafioned  it  has  ceafed,  the  perfon 
in  whofe  mind  envy  is  thus  generated,  always  feels  pain 
at  the  fuccefs  of  his  rival  even  in  affairs  which  have  no 
relation  to  the  original  competition.     Thus  it  is,  that 
we  are  apt  to  envy  thofe    perfons  who  refufe  to  be 
guided  by  our  judgments,  cr  perfuaded  by  our  argu- 
ments:   For  this  is  nothing  elfe  than  a  rivalfhip  about 
the  fuperiority  of  judgment ;  and  wc  take  a  fetrct  pride, 
both  to  let  the  world  fee,  and  in  imagining  ourfelves, 
that  in  perfpicacity  and  ftrength  of  judgment  wc  have 
no  fuperior. 

Though  the  principle  of  affeciation  will  be  more 
fully  explained  in  another  place,  there  is  one  obt'ei:- 
vation  which  muft  not  be  omitted  here;  it  is,  that  wc 
do  not  always,  nor  perhaps  for  the  moft  part,  make 
thefe  affociations  ourfelves,  but  learn  them  from  odiers 
in  very  early  life.  We  annex  happinefs  or  mifery  to 
certain  things  or  actions,  becaufe  we  fee  it  done  by  our 
parents  or  companions  ;  and  acquire  principles  of  ac- 
tion by  imitating  thofe  whom  we  efteern,  cr  by  being 
told,  by  thofe  in  whom  we*  have  been  taught  to  place 
confidence,  that  fuch  conduct  will  promote  our  happi- 
nefs, and  that  the  reverfe  will  involve  us  in  mifery. 
Hence  the  fon  too  often  inherits  both  the  vices  and 
die  party  of  his  fadier  as  well  as  his  eftate  ;  hence  na- 
tional virtues  and  vices,  difpofitions  and  opinions  ;  and 
hence  too  it  is,  that  habits  formed  before  the  period  of 
diftinct  remembrance  are  fo  generally  miftaken  for  na- 
tural inftincts. 

From  the  whole  then  of  th's  inveftigation,  we  think  ivfo'p 
ourfelves  warranted  to  conclude,  that  there  is  an  effen-  form  ratio, 
tial  difference  between  mechanifm    and  inftinct,  and  nal.inftinc- 
between  both  and  reafon  ;  that  mankind  perform  ac- tive>  ant* 
tions  by   each   of  thefe  principles,  and  that  thofe  ac-  a"f.omatlc 
tions  ought  to  be  carefully  diftinguifhed  ;  and,  though 
the  human  mind  is  unqueftionably  endowed  with  a  few 
inftincts  neceffary  to  the  prefervation  of  the  individual 
and  the  propagation  of  the  race,  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  thofe  actions   which  are  commonly  faid  to  pro- 
ceed from  inftinct  are  merely  the  effects   of  early  ha- 
bits.    We  a^e  likewife  of  opinion,  that  the    prefent  Tile  dan  - 
fafhionable  mode  of  referring  almoft  every  phenomenon  ger  of  re- 
in human  nature  to  a  particular  inftinct  as  its  ultimate  ferringeve- 
caufe,  is  hurtful  to  fcience,  as  tending  to   check   all  T  Phenp- 
further  inquiry  ;  and  dangerous  in  morals,  as  making  ?    °    '  " 
people   implicitly  follow,  as  the  didates   of  nature  and  ture  t0  a 
nature's    God,  the  abfard,  fupsr/litious,  or  impious  cujloms  particular 
of  their  refpective  countries.  inftifidl  a* 

INSTITUTES,    in  literary  hiftory,    a    book  con- its  ulti- 
tabling  the  elements  of  the  Roman  law.  mate  """'' 

The  inftitutes  are  divided  into  four  books  ;  and  con- 
tain an  abridgment  of  the  whole  body  of  the  civil  law, 
being  defigned  for  the  ufe  of  ftudents.  See  Law, 
n°  6, — 1 1.  and  43,  44. 

Institute,  in  Scots  lav.-.  When  by  difpofiuo* 
or  deed  of  entail  a  number  of  perfons  are  called  te 
the  fucceffion  of  an  eftate  one  after  another,  the  per- 
fon firft   named  is  called  the  injlitute,  the  others  fubjii- 

tutes. 

INSTITUTION,  in  general,  fignifies  the  efta- 
bliftuno-   or  founding  fomething. — In  the  canon  and 
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Inflrument  common  law  it  fignifies  the  inverting  a  clerk  with  the 
II         fpiritualities  of  a  rectory,  &c.  Which  is  done  by  the  bi- 
Infurance.  f}10pj  wh0  ufes  the  following  formula :  "  I  inftitute  you 
"  rector  of  fuch  a  church  with  the  cure  of  fouls,  and  re- 
ceive your  care  and  mine." 

Institutions,  in  literary  matters,  denotes  a  fyftem 
of  the  elements  or  rules  of  any  art  or  fcience. 

Thus  phyfical,  or  medicinal  inftitutions,  are  fuch 
as  teach  the  neceffary  praecognita  to  the  practice  of  me- 
dicine, or  the  cure  of  difeafes. 

INSTRUMENT,  in  general,  whatever  is  fubfer- 
vient  to  a  caufe  in  producing  any  effect. 

Mathematical,  Philofophical,  &c.  Instruments.  See 
Astronomy,  Electricity,  Geometry,  Levelling, 
Mechanics,  Optics,  Pneumatics,  &c.  &c. 

Instrument  is  alfo  ufed  in  law,  to  fignify  fome 
public  aft,  or  authentic  deed,  by  means  whereof  any 
truth  is  made  apparent,  or  any  right  or  title  eftablifh- 
ed,  in  a  ccirt  of  juftice. 

Notorial  Instrument,  in  Scots  law,  any  fact  certified 
in  writing,  under  the  hand  of  a  notary -public. 

INSUBRIUM  ager,  (anc.  geog.),  a  diftrict  of  the 
Tranfpadana  ;  fituated  between  the  Ticinus  to  the  weft, 
the  Addua  to  the  eaft,  the  Padus  to  the  fouth,  and 
Orobii  to  the  north.  The  people  called  Infubres  by  Li- 
vy,  Infubri  by  Ptolemy,  and  I/ombres  by  Strabo.  Now 
the  Duchy  of  Milan. 

INSULAR,  any  thing  belonging  to  an  ifland. — 
Infular  fituations  are  productive  of  many  happy  confe- 
quences  to  the  inhabitants,  both  with  refpect  to  the 
climate,  fecurity,  and  convenience  for  commerce ;  for 
a  particular  account  of  which,  fee  Island  and  Coast. 

INSULATED,  in  architecture,  an  appellation  gi- 
ven to  fuch  columns  as  ftand  alone,  or  free  from  any 
contiguous  wall,  like  an  ifland  in  the  fea ;  whence  the 
name. 

Insulated,  in  electrical  experiments.  When  any 
body  is  prevented  from  communicating  with  the  earth 
by  the  interpofition  of  an  electric  body,  it  is  faid  to  be 
initiated.     See  Electricity,  p.  418. 

INSURANCE,  in  law  and  commerce,  a  contract, 
whereby  one  party  engages  to  pay  the  lofles  which  the 
other  may  fuftain,  for  a  ftipulated  premium  or  confide  - 
ration.  The  moft  common  forts  are,  Infurance  againft 
the  dangers  of  the  leas,  infurance  againft  lire,  infurance 
of  debts,  and  infurance  of  lives. 

I.  Insurance  againjl  Lofs  at  Sea,  is  the  moft  beneficial 
inftitution,  for  promoting  the  fecurity  of  trade,  and 
preventing  the  ruin  of  individuals  ;  and  is  now  con- 
ducted by  a  regular  fyftem  of  rules,  eftablifhed  by  the 
interpofition  of  the  legiflature,  the  decifion  of  the  courts 
of  juftice,  and  the  practice  of  merchants. 

It  is  carried  on  to  the  beft  advantage  by  public  com- 
panies, or  by  a  confiderable  number  of  private  perfons, 
each  of  whom  only  engages  for  a  fmall  fum,  on  the  fame 
veffel.  In  Britain  there  are  two  public  companies  efta- 
blilhed  by  authority  of  parliament,  viz.  the  London  and 
Royal  Exchange  Infurance-Companies.  For  procu- 
ring fubfeription  by  private  perfons,  brokers  are  gene- 
rally employed,  who  extend  the  policy  or  contract  of 
infurance,  procure  fubferiptions,  and  aflift  at  fettling 
loffes.  They  are  intitled  to  an  allowance  for  their 
troubles,  generally  5  per  cent,  on  premiums,  and  2  per 
tent,  on  loffes. 

The  parties  who  engage  to  pay  the  damage  are  call- 


ed the  infurers  or  undcr-ivriters  ;  the  parties  for  whofe  Infurance. 
fecurity  they  engage  are  called  the  injured ;  and  the 
premium  is  underftood  to  be  paid  when  the  infurance  is 
made. 

On  this  fubject,  we  fhall  confider,  What  is  neceffary 
to  render  an  infurance  valid : When  the  rifk  com- 
mences, and  when  it  terminates  : — What  conftitutes  a 
total  or  a  partial  lofs  : — What  proof  of  lofs  is  neceffary; 
— and,  How  the  lofs  is  adjufted. 

Fi.jl,  In  order  to  render  an  infurance  valid,  the  in- 
fured  muft  have  property  really  at  flake  ;  the  voyage 
muft  take  place  under  the  circumftances  agreed  on  ;  the 
dangers  infured  againft  muft  not  be  contrary  to  law  ; 
and  a  candid  account  muft  be  given  of  circumftances 
which  enhance  the  danger. 

1.  The  condition  of  poffeffing  property  was  required 
by  19  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  to  prevent  fhips  from  being 
fraudulently  deftroyed  when  infured  above  their  value  ; 
and  to  difcourage  a  practice  which  had  become  common, 
of  converting  policies  to  the  purpofe  of  mere  wagers. 
In  tranfactions  of  this  kind,  as  the  infured  had  no  pro- 
perty, and  could  claim  no  indemnification  for  partial 
damage  ;  fo  the  infurers,  having  loft  their  wager  by 
the  fhip's  being  loft,  could  claim  no  abatement,  though 
part  was  faved :  accordingly,  the  policies  contained 
claufes  of  intereft  or  no  intereft,  free  from  average,  and 
without  benefit  of  falvage.  All  fuch  policies  are  de- 
clared invalid. 

This  reftriction  does  not  extend  to  privateers,  nor 
to  fhips  trading  to  the  Spanifh  or  Portuguefe  planta- 
tions. 

Infurances  are  commonly  made  as  intereft  fhall  ap- 
pear ;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  the  infured  to  prove  the 
value  of  his  property.  The  value  of  the  goods  may 
be  proved  by  the  invoices  ;  and  the  coquet  muft  be 
produced,  if  required,  to  inftruct  that  the  goods  were 
actually  fhipped.  It  is  admitted  to  value  the  fhip  at 
prime  coft  and  charges,  deducting  the  freights  that 
have  been  drawn  fince  purchafed,  if  the  proprietors 
choofe  to  ftand  to  that  rule  ;  but  they  are  not  reftric- 
ted  to  it.  Sometimes  the  value  of  the  fhip  or  goods  is 
exprelfed  in  the  policy ;  and  this  value  muft  be  admit- 
ted, although  it  be  higher  than  the  true  one  ;  but  it 
is  incumbent  on  the  infured  to  prove  that  he  had  pro- 
perty at  ftake  ;  and,  if  the  property  be  trifling  in  com- 
panion of  the  fum  infured,  the  infurance  will  be  fet 
afide,  as  an  evafion  of  the  ftatute. 

Expected  profits,  and  bounty  rn  the  whale-fifhery, 
if  fpecified  in  the  policy,  may  be  infured. 

When  the  value  is  lefs  than  the  fum  infured,  the 
owners  may  claim  a  return  of  premium  for  the  ex- 
cefs. 

If  there  be  feveral  policies  on  the  fame  fubject,  of 
different  dates,  the  earlier  one  is  valid,  and  the  others 
muft  be  vacated.  If  they  be  of  the  fame  date,  they 
muft  be  vacated  in  equal  proportions. 

When  a  policy  is  vacated,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
under- writers  have  a  right  to  retain  \  per  cent,  for  their 
trouble. 

In  the  cafe  of  a  cargo  intended  for  A,  but  after- 
wards fent  to  B,  both  expected  it,  and. infured,  and  B 
claimed  for  the  value  on  its  being  loft.  The  under- 
writers anfwered,  that  it  was  a  double  infurance,  and 
they  ought  only  to  pay  their  proportion.  Judgment  was 
given,  finding  them  liable  for  the  whole,  and  referving 
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Infurance.  to  them  any  demand  competent  againfl  the  underwri- 
'      s/      '  ters  who  injured  for  A. 

Fraudulently  to  caft  away  or  deftroy  a  fhip  infured 
above  its  value,  is  felony. 

2.  If  the  fhip  does  not  proceed  on  the  voyage,  or  if, 
being  warranted  to  depart  with  convoy,  it  departs 
without  convoy,  the  infurance  muft  be  vacated. 

If  the  extent  of  a  trading  voyage  be  uncertain,  the 
longeft  one  in  contemplation  is  defcribed  in  the  policy, 
and  it  is  agreed  that  part  of  the  premium  ihall  be  re- 
turned if  the  voyage  be  fhortened.  In  like  manner,  in 
time  of  war,  when  infurance  is  made  without  condition 
of  convoy,  it  is  agreed  that  part  of  the  premium  be  re- 
turned in  cafe  it  fail  with  convoy. 

When  a  fhip  is  warranted  to  depart  with  convoy,  it 
is  underftood  from  the  ufual  place  of  convoy  (e.  g.  the 
Downs),  and  it  is  infured  till  it  arrive  there. 

The  common  proof  of  failing  with  convoy  is  the  pro- 
duction of  failing  orders ;  but,  if  a  fhip  be  prevented 
by  the  weather  from  receiving  the  failing  orders,  other 
proof  may  be  admitted. 

A  fhip  was  infured  from  the  Thames  to  Halifax, 
warranted  to  fail  from  Portfmouth  with  convoy.  The 
convoy  had  failed  before  the  fhip  arrived  there,  and  the 
underwriters  declined  to  infure  it,  without  convoy,  for 
the  reft  of  the  voyage.  They  were  found  liable  to  re- 
turn part  of  the  premium,  retaining  only  in  proportion 
to  the  accultomed  rate  from  London  to  Portfmouth. 
This  decifion  feems  to  eftablifh  the  following  principle, 
that,  when  the  voyage  performed  is  only  part  of  that 
defcribed  in  the  policy,  and  when  the  rifk  can  be  pro- 
portioned, the  underwriters  are  bound  to  return  part 
of  the  premium,  though  there  be  no  agreement  for 
that  purpofe.  • 

But,  if  a  fhip,  infured  only  againft  the  hazards  of 
the  fea,  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  the  infured  have  no 
right  to  claim  a  return  of  premium,  though  the  cap- 
ture happen  foon,  under  pretence  that  little  fea-hazard 
was  incurred. 

If  a  fhip  deviates  from  the  voyage  defcribed  in  the 
policy  without  neceffity,  it  fets  afide  the  infurance. 
An  intention  to  deviate  is  not  fufficient  to  fet  it  afide ; 
there  muft  be  an  actual  deviation  ;  and,  even  in  that 
cafe,  the  infurers  are  liable  for  damages  fuftained  be- 
fore deviation. 

It  is  no  deviation  to  go  out  'of  the  way  to  the  accu- 
ftomed  place  of  convoy,  nor  to  the  neareft  place  where 
neceffary  repairs  may  be  had.  Deviation,  for  the  pur- 
pofe of  fmuggling,  if  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
owners,  does  not  fet  afide  the  infurance,  nor  when  the 
mafter  is  forced  by  the  crew  to  return. 

In  infurances  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  home,  the  in- 
furers are  underftood  to  take  the  rifk  of  detention  in 
the  country,  and  of  country  voyages. 

3.  Infurance  of  prohibited  goods,  againft  the  rifk  of 
feizure  by  the  government,  is  unlawful,  and  invalid. 
The  infurers,  infured,  brokers,  and  all  acceffories,  are 
liable  to  the  fine  of  500 1. 

4.  If  the  infured  have  any  information  of  more  than 
common  danger,  they  muft  reveal  every  fuch  circum- 
ftance  to  the  infurers,  otherwife  the  policy  is  fet  afide. 

This  rule  is  eftablifhed  for  the  prefervation  of  good 
faith  ;  and  there  are  feveral  ftrong  decifions  in  fup- 
port  of  it.  If  a  fhip  be  fpoke  to  leaky  at  fea,  or  if 
there  be  a  report  of  its  being  loft,  thefe  circumitances 


muft  be  communicated  to  the  infurers.  Even  the  Infurance. 
concealment  of  a  falfe  report  of  lofs  vitiates  the  infu- 
rance ;  and,  if  the  fhip  be  afterwards  loft,  though  in  a 
different  manner,  the  infured  will  recover  nothing.  In 
a  voyage  from  Carolina  to  London,  another  fhip  had 
failed  10  days  after  that  which  was  infured,  and  ar- 
rived feven  days  before  the  infurance  was  made  ;  and 
the  concealment  of  this  circumftance,  though  the  fact 
was  not  proved  to  the  fatisfaction  of  the  jury,  was 
confidered  as  fufHcient  to  fet  it  afide.  Alfo,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  American  Avar,  a  fhip  being  in- 
fured from  Portugal,  by  the  month,  without  conde- 
fcending  on  the  voyage,  failed  for  North  America, 
and  was  taken  by  an  American  privateer.  The  infurers 
refufed  to  pay,  becaufe  the  hazardous  deftination  was 
concealed  ;  and  it  was  only  upon  proof  of  the  infured 
being  equally  ignorant  of  it  that  they  were  found 
liable. 

But  the  infured  are  not  obliged  to  take  notice  of 
general  perils,  which  the  infurers  are  underftood  to  have 
in  contemplation ;  dangerous  navigation,  Weft-Indian 
hurricanes,  enterprizes  of  the  enemy,  and  the  like. 

Infurance  is  not  fet  afide  by  a  miftake  in  the  name 
of  the  fhip  or  mafter,  or  the  like. 

Infurance  may  be  made  on  an  uncertain  fhip ;  on 
any  fhip  that  the  goods  may  be  loaded  on  ;  on  any 
fhip  that  A  ihall  fail  in  from  Virginia.  In  this  laft 
cafe,  the  policy  is  not  transferred  to  a  fhip  which  A 
goes  on  board  during  the  voyage. 

Secondly,  If  a  fhip  be  infured  at  and  from  a  port, 
the  infurance  commences  immediately  if  the  fhip  be 
there,  or  at  its  arrival  there.  If  it  be  damaged  when 
preparing  for  a  voyage,  the  infurers  are  liable  ;  but 
not  if  the  voyage  be  laid  afide  for  feveral  years,  with 
confent  of  the  owners.  Infurance  from  a  port  com- 
mences when  the  ihip  breaks  ground ;  and,  if  it  fet 
fail,  and  be  driven  back  and  loft  in  the  port,  the  in- 
furers are  liable. 

Infurance  on  goods  generally  continues  till  they  be 
landed ;  but,  if  they  be  fold  after  the  fhip's  arrival, 
and  freight  contracted  to  another  port,  the  infurance 
is  concluded.  Goods  fent  on  board  another  fhip  or 
lighter  are  not  at  the  rifk  of  the  infurer ;  but  goods 
font  afliore  in  the  long  boat  are. 

Infurance  on  freight  commences  when  the  goods  are 
put  on  board. 

Goods  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  infured  to  Gibraltar, 
and  to  be  refhipped  from  thence  to  Britain,  were  put 
on  board  a  ftore-fhip  at  Gibraltar,  to  wait  an  oppor- 
tunity of  re -Hupping,  and  were  loft  :  The  cuftom  of 
putting  goods  aboard  a  ftore-lhip  being  proved,  the 
infurers  were  found  liable. 

Lofs  of  fails  afhore,  when. the  fhip  is  repairing,  is 
comprehended  within  the  infurance.  What  is  necef- 
farily  underftood,  is  infured,  as  well  as  what  is  ex- 
preffed ;  the  effential  means,  and  intermediate  fteps,  as 
well  as  the  end.  Ships  performing  quarantine  are  at 
the  rifk  of  the  infurer. 

Thirdly,  The  infurers  are  liable  for  a  total  lofs  when 
the  fubject  perifhes  through  any  of  the  perils  infured 
againft.  Baratry,  though  it  properly  fignifies  running 
away  with  the  fhip,  extends  to  any  kind  of  fraud^  in 
the  mafter  or  mariners.  Infurance  againft  detention 
of  princes  does  not  extend  to  fhips  that  are  feized  for 
tranfkreifins  the  laws  of  foreign  countries. 

a         &  The 
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The  infarers  are  alfo  liable  for  a  total  lofs,  when 
damage  is  fuftained,  and  the  remaining  property  aban- 
doned or  veiled  in  the  infurers. 

If  a  fhip  be  ftranded,  cr  taken,  and  kept  by  the 
enemy,  or  detained  by  any  foreign  power,  or  feized 
for  the  fervice  of  the  government,  the  proprietors  have 
a  right  to  abandon* 

But,  if  a  fhip  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  be  re- 
taken, or  makes  its  efcape,  before  action  againft  the 
infurers ;  have  the  infured  a  right  to  abandon,  or  muft 
they  only  claim  for  the  damages  fubftained  as  an  ave- 
rage lofs  ?  There  are  cppofite  decifions,  according  as 
the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  were  ftrong.  When  the 
fhip  was  long  detained,  the  goods  perifhable,  the  voy- 
age entirely  loft,  or  fo  difturbed,  that  the  purfuit  of  it 
was  not  worth  the  freight,  or  when  the  damage  ex- 
ceeds half  the  value  of  the  thing,  they  have  been  found 
intitled  to  abandon;  (Gofs  againft  Withers,  2  Bur- 
row, 683.).  But,  if  the  voyage  be  completed  with 
little  trouble  or  delay,  they  are  not  intitled;  (Hamil- 
ton againft  Mendez,  2  Burrow,   1198.). 

The  infured  cannot  claim,  as  for  a  total  lofs,  on 
an  offer  to  abandon,  when  the  lofs  is,  in  its  nature, 
only  partial ;  for,  if  this  were  permitted,  they  might 
devolve  the  lofs  occafioned  by  bad  markets  on  th& 
infurers. 

And,  in  all  cafes,  the  infured  have  their  option  to 
abandon,  or  not.  They  may  retain  their  property  if 
they  pleafe,  and  claim  for  an  average  lofs ;  and  they 
muft  make  their  option  before  they  claim. 

If  the  goods  be  fo  much  damaged,  that  their  value 
is  lefs  than  the  freight,  the  infurers  are  accountable  as 
for  a  total  lofs. 

The  infurers  are  liable  for  general  average,  when 
the  property  is  charged  with  contribution;  and  for 
particular  average,  when  the  property  is  damaged,  or 
part  of  it  deftroyed. 

If  the  damage  be  fuftained  through  the  fault  of  the 
fhip,  the  owners  of  the  goods  may  have  recourfe,  ei- 
ther againft  the  matter  or  infurers  ;  and,  if  the  in- 
furers be  charged,  they  ftand  in  the  place  of  the 
owners,  and  have  recourfe  againft  the  mafter. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  infurers  from  being  troubled 
•with  frivolous  demands  for  average,  it  is  generally 
ftipulated,  that  none  fhall  be  charged  under  5  per  ecu/. 
or  fome  other  determined  rate ;  and  corn,  flax,  fruit, 
fifh,  and  like  perifhable  goods,  are  warranted  free 
from  average,  unlefs  general,  or  the  fhip  be  ftranded. 

In  order  to  encourage  every  effort  to  fave  the  fhip, 
the  infurers  are  liable  for  charges  laid  out  with  that 
defign,  although  the  fubject  perifli.  Thus,  they  may 
be  charged  with  more  than  the  fum  infured. 

In  cafe  of  goods  being  damaged,  the  proportion  of 
the  fum  infured,  for  which  the  underwriters  are  liable, 
is  regulated  by  the  proportion  of  the  prices  which  the 
found  and  damaged  goods  fetclt  at  the  port  of  defti- 
nation.  The  prime  coft  of  the  goods  is  not  confidered, 
nor  the  neceffity  of  immediate  fale,  in  confequence  of 
damage.  Although  the  damaged  goods  fell  above 
prime  coft,  the  infurers  are  liable. 

Fcvrihly,  if  a  fhip  be  loft,  and  the  crew  faved,  the 
lofs  is  proved  by  the  evidence  of  the  crew. 

If  damage  be  fuftained,  the  extent  is  proved  by  an 
examination  of  the  fubject  damaged,  at  the  fhip's 
arrival ;  and  tire  caufe  by  the  evidence  of  the  crew. 


If  the  fhip  be  ftranded,  evidence  muft  be  taken  at    Infurance. 
the  place  where  ftranded.  ~ v/~ 

Documents  of  lofs  muft  be  laid  before  the  under- 
writers, with  all  convenient  fpeed  ;  and,  if  thefe  be 
fufficiently  clear,  the  lofs  fhould  fee  immediately  fettled. 
The  underwriters  generally  grant  their  notes  at  a  month 
or  fix  weeks  date  for  their  proportions. 

If  a  fhip  be  not  heard  of  for  a  certain  time,  it  is  pre- 
fumed  loft  ;  and  the  underwriters  are  liable  to  pay  the 
fums  infured,  the  property  being  abandoned  to  them 
in  the  event  of  the  fhip's  return.  Six  months  are  al- 
lowed for  a  voyage  to  any  part  of  Europe,  a  year  t© 
America,  and  two  years  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 

By  the  ordinance  of  Hamburgh,  if  a  fhip  be  three 
months  beyond  the  ufual  time  of  performing  a  voyage, 
the  underwriters  may  be  defired  to  pay  92  per  cent. 
on  an  abandon.  If  they  decline  it,  they  are  allowed- 
14  months  more,  and  then  they  muft  pay  the  full 
value. 

A  fhip  infured  againft  the  hazards  of  the  fea,  but 
not  againft  the  enemy,  if  never  heard  of,  is  prefumed 
loft  at  fea. 

Fifthly ,  In  order  that  the  manner  of  fettling  loffes 
may  be  underftood,  we  muft  explain  what  is  meant  by 
covering  property.  TVs  mentioned  already,  that  infu- 
rances  for  greater  fums  than  the  infured  had  really  at 
ftake,  were  contrary  to  law  :  but  fome  latitude  i>  al- 
lowed in  that  refpect ;  for  if  the  owner  were  to  infure 
no  more  than  the  exact  value  of  his  property,  he  would 
lofe  the  premium  of  infurance,  and  the  abatement,  if 
any  was  agreed  on. 

For  example,  if  he  has  goods  on  board  to  the  value 
of  1 00  1.  and  infures  the  fame  at  5  per  cent,  to  abate 
2  per  cent,  in  cafe  of  lofs ;  then,  if  a  total  lofs  hap- 
pen, he  recovers  9  81.  from  the  infurers,  of  which  5I. 
being  applied  to  re-place  the  premium,  the  nett  fum 
faved  is  only  93  1. :  but,  if  the  value  on  board  be  only 
93  1.  and  the  fum  infured  100  1.  he  would  be  fully  in- 
demnified for  the  lofs ;  and  his  property,  in  that  cafe, 
is  faid  to  be  covered. 

To  find  how  much  fhould  be  infured  to  cover  any 
fum,  fubtradt  the  amount  of  the  premium  and  abater 
ment  (if  any),  from  iool.  As  the  remainder  is  to 
100  1.  fo  is  the  value,  to  the  fum  which  covers  it. 

In  cafe  of  a  total  lofs,  if  the  fum  infured  be  not 
greater  than  that  which  covers  the  property,  the  in- 
furers muft  pay  it  all.  If  greater,  they  pay  what 
covers  the  property,  and  return  the  premium  on  the 
overplus. 

Partial  loffes  are  regulated  by  this  principle,  that 
whereas  the  owner  is  not  fully  indemnified,  in  cafe 
of  a  total  lofs,  unlefs  he  covers  his  property,  there- 
fore he  fhould  only  be  indemnified  for  a  partial  lofs  in 
the  fame  proportion ;  and,  if  it  be  not  fully  infured, 
he  is  confidered  as  infurer  himfelf,  for  the  part  *iot 
covered,  and  muft  bear  a  fuitable  proportion  of  the 
lofs.  Therefore  the  value  of  the  property  is  proved, 
and  the  fum  required  to  cover  it  computed.  If  that 
fum  be  all  infured,  the  underwriters  pay  the  whole 
damage  ;  if  only  part  be  infured,  they  pay  their  fhare, 
which  is  computed  by  the  following  rule  :  As  the  fum 
which  covers  the  property  is  to  the  fum  infured,  fo  is 
the  whole  damage  to  the  part  for  which  the  infurers 
are  liable. — For  example,  if  the  value  of  the  property 
be   360 1.  the  fum  infured  300 1.  the  premium    %  per 
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Infurance.  cent,  and    abatement  2  per  cent.;  then   the  Aim  which 

1 v      "  fhould  be  infured  to  cover  the  property  is  400I.  ;  and, 

if  damage  be  fuftained  to  the  extent  of  200I.  the  owners 
will  recover  150I. 

If  a  voyage  is  infured  out  and  home,  the  premium 
outward  muft  be  coniidered  as  part  of  the  value,  on  the 
homeward  property,  and  the  fum  neceifary  to  cover  it 
computed  accordingly.  For  example,  to  infure  iool. 
cut  and  home,  at  5  per  cent,  each  voyage,  abatement 
2  per  cent,  we  compute  thus  : 

93  :  100  :  :  L.  100  :  L.  107  :  10 :  6,  to  be  infured 
outward,  premium  on  L.  107  :  10  :  6  outwards,  at  5 
per  cent.  L.  5  :  7  :  6  :  93  :  100  :  :  L.  105  :  7  :  6  : 
L.  1 1 3  :  6  s.-  to  be  infured  home  ;  the  premium  on 
which  is  L.  5  :  13:6;  and,  if  the  ihip  be  loft  on  the 
homeward  voyage, 

From  the  fum  infured  home  £..113     6     o 

Subtract  the  difcount,  2  per  cent.  -         2     5      3 


Sum  for  which  the  infuvers  are  liable 
Infurance  out  L.  5     7     6 

Infurance  home         -  5*3     3 


L.  11 1 


11  —  9 


Covered  property  L  100 

II.  Insurance  againjl  jire.  There  are  feveral  offices 
in  Britian  for  this  purpofe,  of  which  the  fun  fire-office  is 
the  mbft  confiderable.  Infurances  are  divided  into  com- 
mon, hazardous,  and  doubly  hazardous,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  fubject  infured.  When  the  fum  in- 
fured is  high,  there  is  a  higher  premium  per  cent,  de- 
manded ;  and  money,  papers,  jewels,  pictures,  and 
gun-powder,  are  not  comprehended.  If  a  fubject  be 
wrong  defcribed,  in  oredr  that  it  may  be  infured  at  a 
lower  premium,  the  policy  is  void.  The  benefit  oi  a 
policy  is  transferred,  by  indorfement,  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  perfon  in  whofe  favour  it  was  made  ; 
and  it  may  be  transferred  to  other  houfes  when  the 
infured  changes  his  habitation.  If  infurance  be  made 
on  the  fame  fubject  in  different  offices,  it  muft  be  fpe- 
cified,  by  indorfement,  on  the  policy ;  and,  in  cafe 
of  lofs,  the  offices  pay  proportionally.  The  infurers 
pay  all  expences  in  attempting  to  extinguish  fire,  or 
favc  goods,  though  not  fuccesful.  If  the  value  of  a 
fubject  be  infured  in  part,  and  damage  be  fuftained, 
the  infurers  pay  the  whole,  if  it  does  not  exceed  the 

.fum  infured. 

III.  Insurance  of  Delis.     See  Bottomry. 

IV.  In  virtue  of  Insurance  for  Lives,  when  the  per- 
fon dies,  a  fum  of  money  becomes  payable  to  the  per- 
fon en  whofe  behalf  the  policy  of  infurance  was  granted. 
One  of  the  principal  infurance-offices  of  this  kind,  is 
that  of  the  amicable  fociety  for  a  perpetual  affurance, 
kept  in  Serjeant's  inn,  Fleet-ftreet,  London. 

This  fociety  at  Serjeant's  inn  requires  an  annual 
payment  of  5I.  from  every  member  during  life,  pay- 
able quarterly.  The  whole  annual  income  hence  ari- 
flng  is  equally  divided  among  the  nominees,  or  heirs, 
of  fuch  members  as  die  every  year?  and  this  renders 
the  dividends  among  the  nominees,  in  different  years, 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  number  of  members 
who  have  happened  to  die  in  thofe  years.  But  this 
fociety  engages  that  the  dividends  ihall  not  be  lefs  than 
150I.  to  each  claimant,  though  they  may  be  more. — 
None  are  admitted  whofe  ages  are  greater  than  45, 

4 


or  lefs  than  12;  nor  is  there  any  difference  ofcontri-  infurance. 
bution  allowed  on  account  of  difference  of  age. — This 
fociety  has  fubfifted  ever  fmce  1706,  and  its  credit 
and  ufefuln.fs  are  well  cftablifhcd.  Its  plan,  however, 
is  liable  to  feveral  objections.  Firft,  it  is  evident, 
that  regulating  the  dividends  among  the  nominees,  by 
the  number  of  members  who  die  every  year,  is  not 
equitable ;  becaufe  it  makes  the  benefit  which  a 
member  is  to  receive  to  depend,  not  on  the  value  of 
his  contribution,  but  on  a  contingency  ;  that  is,  the 
number  of  members  that  fhall  happen  to  die  the  fame 
year  with  him.  Secondly,  its  requiring  the  fame  pay- 
ments from  all  perfons  under  45,  is  alio  not  equitable  ; 
for  the  payment  of  a  perfon  admitted  at  12,  ought 
not  to  be  more  than  half  the  payment  of  a  perfon  ad- 
mitted at  45.  Thirdly,  its  plan  is  fo  narrow,  as  to 
confine  its  ufefulnefs  too  much.  It  can  be  of  no  fer- 
vice  to  any  perfon  whofe  age  exceeds  45.  It  is,  like- 
wife,  by  no  means  properly  adapted  to  the  circum- 
ftances  of  perfons  who  want  to  make  affurances  on 
their  lives  for  only  one  year,  or  a  fhort  term  of  years. 
For  example:  the  true  value  of  the  affurance  of  150I. 
for  five  years,  on  the  life  of  a  perfon  whofe  age  is  39, 
may  be  found,  by  the  firft  rule,  to  be  nearly  three 
guineas  per  ann.  fuppofing  intereft  at  3  per  cent,  and 
the  probability  of  the  duration  of  human  life,  as 
they  are  given  in  Dr  Halley's  Table  of  Gbfervaticns. 
But  fuch  an  affurance  could  not  be  made  in  this  fo- 
ciety without  an  annual  payment  of  5I.  Neither  is. 
the  plan  of  this  fociety  at  all  adapted  to  the  circum- 
ftances  of  perfons  who  want  to  make  affurances  on 
particular  furvivorfhips.  For  example  :  a  perfon  pof- 
feffed  of  an  eftate  or  falary,  which  muft  be  loft  with 
his  life,  has  a  perfon  dependent  upon  him,  for  whom 
he  defires  to  fecure  a  fum  of  money  payable  at  his 
death.  But  he  defires  this  only  as  a  fecurity  againft 
the  danger  of  his  dying  firft,  and  leaving  a  wife,  or  a 
parent,  without  fupport.  In  thefe  circumitances  he 
enters  himfelf  into  this  fociety  ;  and,  by  an  annual 
payment  of  5  1.  intitles  his  nominee  at  his  death  to 
150I.  In  a  few  years,  perhaps,  his  nominee  happens 
to  die ;  and  having  then  loft  the  advantages  he  had 
in*  view,  he  determines  to  forfeit  his  former  payments, 
and  to  withdraw  from  the  fociety.  The  right  me- 
thod, in  this  cafe,  would  have  been  to  have  taken  from, 
fuch  a  perfon  the  true  value  of  the  fum  affured,  "  on 
the  fuppofition  of  non-payment,  provided  he  fticuld 
furvive."  In  this  way  he  would  have  chofen  to  con- 
tract with  the  fociety  :  and  had  he  done  this,  he  would 
have  paid  for  the  affurance  (fuppofing  intereft  at  3  per 
c:nt.  his  age  30,  the  age  of  his  nominee  30,  and  the  va- 
lues of  lives  as  given  by  M.  De  Moivre)  3  1.  8  s.  in  an- 
nual payments,  to  begin  immediately,  and  to  be  con- 
tinued during  the  joint  duration  of  his  own  life,  and 
the  life  of  his  nominee. 

None  of  thefe  objections  are  applicable  to  die  plan 
of  the  fociety  which  meets  at  Black-Friars  bridge,  and 
which  has  juftly  ftyled  itfeJf  the  Equitable  Society  for 
Affurances  on  Lives  and  Survivor/hips.  The  bufinefv 
tranfacted  by  this  fociety  is  fo  cxtenfive,  and  it  is  go- 
verned fo  entirely  by  calculations,  founded  on  the  belt 
rules  and  obfervations,  that  it  cannot  but  prove  one  cf 
the  greateft  public  benefits. 

It  was  cftablifhed  in  the  year   1762,  in  confequence 
of  propofals  which  had  been  made,  and  lectures  recom- 
mending; 
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Infurance.  mending  fttch  a  defign,  which  had  been  read  by  Mr 
Dodfon,  the  author  of  the  Mathematical  Repository. 

IT, 


This  fociety  has  lately  made    a  particular  inquiry  Infurance. 
into    its  own  {late,  as  to  profit  and  lofs,  by  all  the  bu-  v  ~ v~" 
.ires  any  funis  or  reverfionary  annuities,  on  any    finefs  it  has  trafacted  from  its  firft  inftitution.      This 
life  or  lives  for  any  number  of  years,  as  well  as  for  the    inquiry  was  made  in  three  different  methods,  propofed 


whole  continuance  of  the  lives  ;  and  in  any  manner 
that  may  be  belt  adapted  to  the  views  of  the  perfons 
affured ;  that  is,  either  by  making  the  affined  fums 
payable  certainly  at  the  failure  of  any  given  lives  ;  or 
on  condition  of  furvivorfhip  ;  and  alfo,  either  by  ta- 
king the  price  of  the  affurance  in  one  prefent  payment, 
or  in  annual  payment,  during  any  fingle  or  joint  lives, 


to  the  directors  by  Dr  Price,  the  author  of  the  treatife 
on  Reverfionary  Payments  ;  and  the  refult  has  been, 
that  it  appears,  that  a  much  fmaller  proportion  of  the 
perfons  allured  have  died  than  Jhould  have  died,  ac- 
cording to  the  tables  for  London,  from  which  the  cal- 
culations have  been  made,  or  even  according  to  Dr 
Halley's  table  for  Breflaw ;  that,  for  this  reafon,  the 


or  any  terms,  lefs  than  the  whole  poffible  duration  of  claims  have  been  much  lefs  than  they  fhould have  been; 
the  lives.  Any  perfons,  for  inftance,  who  depend  on  and  that  the  fociety  has  for  many  years  been  enjoying 
incomes  which  muft  be  loft  when  they  die,  or  who   are    an  income  fome  thoufands  per  annum  greater  than  it 

wants,  and  a  furplus  Jloch  of  near  L.  40,000,  over  and 

above  what  is  neceffary  to  enable   it  to  make  good  all 

its  engagements. 

In  thefe  circumftances,  the  fociety  finding  itfelf  well 

fecured  againft  future  hazards;  and  being    unwilling 


only  tenants  for  life  in  eftates,  may,  if  they  want  to 
borrow  money,  be  enabled  to  give  fufficient  fecurity, 
by  affuring  fuch  fums  as  they  want  to  borrow  in  the 
fociety,  and  affigning  the  policy  ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  the  lender  will,  during  the  term  of  the   affu- 

rance,  be  guarded  againft  all  danger  of  lofing  his  prin-  to  take  from  the  public  an  extravagant  profit,  have  de- 
cipal  by  the  death  of  the  borrower.  In  the  fame  way,  termined  to  reduce  all  the  future  payments  for  alfurances 
clergymen,  counfellors,  perfons  holding  any  places  of  one-tenth^  and  alfo  to  return  to  the  perfons  now  affured 
profit,  traders,  and  others,  who  have  families,  whofe  orie-tenfh  of  all  the  payments  which  they  had  made, 
fubfiftence  depends  on  the  continuance  of  their  lives,  And  there  is,  it  feems,  reafon  to  expect,  that  this 
may  here  be  enabled  to  make  fome  provifions  for  their  will  be  only  a  preparation  for  farther  reductions, 
families  after  their  deceafe.  All  perfons  who  enjoy  Nor  need  the  public,  we  are  informed,  be  apprehen- 
annuities  for  the  lives  of  others,  may  here  fecure  them-  five  of  their  going  too  far  in  making  reductions  ;  for  in 
felves  againft  the  lofs  they  would   fuftain,  fhould  they    confequence  of  the  inquiry  they  have  lately  made,  and 


furvive  the  perfons    on  whofe  lives    the  annuities  de 

pend,  by  making  aflurances  which  fhould  intitle  them 

to  any  fums,  payable  on   condition    their  furvivorfhip 


of  the  order  into  which  this  inquiry  has  thrown  their 
accounts,  they  will  have  it  in  their  power  to  determine 
exactly  from  year  to  year  what  they  are  able  to  do,  and 


fhould  take  place.     Any  perfon  intitled  to  an  eftate,  an-   always  to  keep  under  their  view  a  clear  ftate  of  their  own 
nuity,  legacy,  or  office,  after  another  perfon,  provided    circumftances. 


he  furvives,  may  here  fecure  fome  equivalent  for  his 
family  at  his  deceafe,  provided  he  does  not  furvive. — 
Hufbands  mav,  in  this  focietv,  fecure  annuities  for 
their  wives,  provided  they  fhould  leave  them  'widows. 
Parents,  by  affuring  the  lives  of  the 
infants,  till  they  attain  a  given  age 
them,  fhould  they  live  to  that  age,  fuch  fums  as  may 
be  neceffary  to  put  them  out  to  apprenticefhips  or  to 
make  capitals  or  fortunes  for  them,  with  which  to  fet 
out  in  bufinefs,  or  to  marry.  Any  perfons,  apprehen- 
five  of  being  left  without  fupport  in  old  age,  when  in- 
capable   of  labour,  may,  in  this  fociety,  purchafe  an 


annuity,  to  commence  at  any  future  year  of  his  life, 
and  to  continue  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  ;  and 
he  may  do  this  at  a  very  fmall  expence,  if  he  is  young, 
and  willing  to  wait  for  the  commencement  of  his  an- 
nuity till  he  is  55  or  60  years  of  age. 

In  fhort,  there  are  no  kinds  of  affurances  on  lives 
and  furvivorfhips,  which  this  fociety  does  not  make. 
In  doing  this,  it  follows    the  rules   which  have  been 


From  the  preceding  account  of  this  fociety  it  is  ma- 
nifeft,  that  its  bufinefs  is  fuch,  that  none  but  fkilful 
mathematicians  are  qualified  to  conduct  it.  The  in- 
tereft  of  the  fociety  therefore  abfolutely  requires,  that 
ir  children  when  it  fhould  make  the  places  of  thofe  who  manage  its  bu- 
,  may  fecure  for  finefs  fo  advantageous,  as  to  induce  the  ableft  mathe- 
maticians to  accept  them  ;  and  this  will  render  it  the 
more  neceffary  for  the  fociety  to  take  care,  on  any 
future  vacancies,  to  pay  no  regard  in  filling  them  up, 
to  any  other  confiderations  than  the  ability  and  inte- 
grity of  the  candidates.  The  confequence  of  granting 
good  pay  will  be  a  multitude  of  folicitations  on  every 


vacancy,  from  perfons  who,  however  unqualified,  will 
hope  for  fuccefs  from  their  connections,  and  the  inte- 
reft  they  are  able  to  make ;  and  fhould  the  fociety,  in 
any  future  time,  be  led  by  fuch  caufes  to  truft  its  bufi- 
nefs in  the  hands  of  perfons  not  po/feffed  of  fufficient 
ability,  as  calculators  and  mathematicians,  fuch  miftakes 
may  be  committed  as  may  prove  in  the  higheft  degree 
detrimental.     We  have  reafon  to  know,  that  at  prefent 


given  by  the  beft  mathematical  writers  on  the  doctrine    the  fociety  is  in  no  danger  of  this  kind  ;  and  one  of  the 
of  life  annuities  and  reveifions,  particularly  Mr  Simpfon  ;    great  public  advantages  attending  it  is,  that  it  has  eftab- 
and,  in  order  to  gain  fuch  a   profit  as  may  render  it  a    lifhed  an  office,  where  not  only  the  bufinefs  we  have  de- 
permament  benefit  to   the  public,  and  enable  it  to  bear   fcribed    is  tranfacted  with   faithfulnefs  and  fkill ;   but 
the  expences  of  management,  it  takes  the  advantage  of  where  alfo  all  who  want  folut ions  of  any  queftions  re- 
making its  calculation  at  fo  low  an  intereft   as  3  per   lating  to  life  annuities  and  reveifions  may  apply,  and 
cent,  and  from  tables  of  the  probabilities  and  values  of  be  fure  of  receiving  juft  anfwers. 
lives  in  London,  where  (as  in  all  great  towns)  the  rate 
of  human  mortality  is  much  greater  than  it  is  in  com- 
mon among  mankind. 
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Thefe  rates  are  1  o  per  cent,  lower  than  the  true  va- 
lues, according  to  the  decrements  of  life  in  London, 
reckoning  intereft  at  3  per  cent. ;  but  at  the  fame  time, 
for  all  ages  under  50,  they  are  near  a  third  higher 
than  all  the  true  values,  according  to  Dr  Halley's 
Table  of  the  decrements  of  life  at  Breflaw,  and  Dr 
Price's  Tables  of  the  decrements  of  life  at  Northamp- 
ton and  Norwich. — As  therefore  this  fociety  has  late- 
ly found,  that  the  decrements  of  life  among  its  mem- 
bers have  hitherto  been  lower  than  even  thofe  given  in 
thefe  laft  Tables,  it  may  be  reafonably  expected,  that 
they  will  in  time  reduce  their  rates  of  aflurance  to  the 
true  values  by  thefe  tables. 

Rc-Insurance  is  a  fecond  contract,  made  by  an  in- 
furer,  to  transfer  the  rifk  he  has  engaged  for  to  another. 
Itf  is  in  general  forbidden  by  19  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  but 
is  permitted  to  the  reprefentatives  of  an  infurer  in  cafe 
of  his  death,  or  to  his  aflignees  in  cafe  of  his  bank- 
ruptcy ;  and  it  muft  be  mentioned  in  the  policy  that 
it  is  a  re-infurance. 

INTAGLIOS,  precious  ftones  on  which  are  en- 
graved the  heads  of  great  men,  infcriptions,  and  the  like; 
fuch  as  we  frequently  fee  fet  in  rings,  feals,  &c. 

INTEGER,  in  arithmetic,  a  whole  number,  in  con- 
tradiftinction  to  a  fraction. 

INTEGRAL,  or  integrant,  in  philofophy,  ap- 
pellations given  to  parts  of  bodies  which  are  of  a  fimi- 
lar  nature  with  the  whole  :  thus  filings  of  iron  have  the 
fame  nature  and  properties  as  bars  of  iron. 

Bodies  may  be  reduced  into  their  integrant  parts  by 
triture  or  grinding,  limation  or  filing,  folution,  amalga- 
tion,  &c.     See  Grinding,  &c. 

INTEGUMENTS,  in  anatomy,  denote  the  com- 
mon coverings  which  inveft  the  body ;  as  the  cuticula, 
cutis,  &c.     See  Anatomy. 

Integument  is  alfo  extended  to  the  particular 
membranes  which  inveft  certain  parts  of  the  body ;  as 
the  coats  or  tunics  of  the  eye. 

INTELLECT,  a  term    ufed   among  philofophers, 
to  fignify  that  faculty  of  the  foul  ufually  called  the 
under/landing.     See  Logic  and  Metaphysics. 
Vol.  IX. 
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INTEND  ANT,  one  who  has  the  conduct,  infpec- 
tion,  and  management,  of  any  thing.  See  Superin- 
tendant. 

This  is  a  title  frequent  among  the  French  :  they 
have  intendants  of  the  marine,  who  are  officers  in  the  fea- 
ports,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  take  care  that  the  ordinances 
and  regulations  relating  to  fea-affairs  be  obferved  :  in- 
tendants of  the  finances,  who  have  the  direction  of  the 
revenues  :  intendants  of  provinces,  who  are  appointed  by 
the  king  to  take  care  of  the  adminiftration  of  juftice, 
policy,  and  finances  in  the  provinces  :  alfo  intendants  of 
luildings,  of  honfes,  &c. 

INTENDMENT,  in  law,  is  the  intention,  defign, 
or  true  meaning,  of  a  perfon  or  thing,  which  frequent- 
ly fupplies  what  is  not  fully  exprefled  ;  but  though  the 
intent  of  parties  in  deeds  and  contracts  is  much  regard- 
ed by  the  law,  yet  it  cannot  take  place  againft  the  rules 
of  law. 

Intendment  of  Crimes ;  this,  in  cafe  of  treafon, 
where  the  intention  is  proved  by  circumftances,  is  pu- 
nifhable  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it  was  put  in  execu- 
tion. So,  if  a  perfon  enter  a  houfe  in  the  night-time, 
with  an  intent  to  commit  burglary,  it  is  felony  ;  alfo, 
an  aflault  with  an  intent  to  commit  a  robbery  on  the 
highway  is  made  felony,  and  punifhed  with  tranfporta- 
tion,  7  Geo.  II.  c.  21. 

INTENT,  in  the  civil  law,  fignifies  to  begin,  or  com- 
mence, an  action  or  procefs. 

INTENTION,  in  medicine,  that  judgment  or  me- 
thod of  cure  which  a  phyfician  forms  to  himfelf  from  a 
due  examination  of  fymptoms. 

Intention,  in  phyfics,  the  increafe  of  the  power  or 
energy  of  any  quality ;  as  heat,  cold,  &c.  by  which  it 
ftands  oppofed  to  remijfion,  which  fignifies  its  decreafe  or 
diminution. 

Intention,  in  metaphyfics,  denotes  an  exertion  of 
the  intellectual  faculties  with  more  than  ordinary  vi- 
gour ;  when  the  mind  with  earneftnefs  fixes  its  view 
on  any  idea,  confiders  it  on  all  fides,  and  will  not  be 
called  off  by  any  folicitation. 

INTERAMNA  (anc.  geog.),  fo  called  from  its 
fituation  between  rivers,  or  in  an  ifland  in  the  river 
Nar ;  a  town  of  the  Cifalpennine  Umbria.  Interam- 
nates  the  people  ;  furnamed  Nartes  by  Pliny,  to  diftin- 
guifh  them  from  the  people  of  other  Interamnas.  Now 
Term ;  a  town  in  the  Pope's  territory  in  Umbria. 
E.Long.  13.  38.  N.  Lat.  42.  40. 

Interamna,  a  town  and  colony  of  the  Volfci  in 
Latium,  on  the  confines  of  Samnium,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  rivers  Liris  and  Melpis  ;  and  for  diftinc- 
tion's  fake  called  Lirinas.     The  town  is  now  in  ruins. 

Interamna,  or  Inter -amnia  Pratutianorum  (Ptolemy)  ; 
a  town  in  the  territory  of  the  Prsetutiani,  a  part  of  the 
Picenum.  Now  Teramo,  in  the  Abruzzo  of  Naples. 
E.  Long.  15.  N.  Lat.  42.  40. 

INTERCALARY,  an   appellation    given    to    the 
odd  day  inferted   in  leap-year  ;  which  was  fo  called 
from  calo,   calare,  "  to  proclaim,"  it  being  proclaimed' 
by  the  priefts  with  a  loud  voice. 

INTERCATIA  (anc.  geog),  a  town  of  the  Vac- 
can  in  the  Hither  Spain.  Here  Scipio  iEmilianus 
flew  a  champion  of  the  barbarians  in  fingle  combat ; 
and  was  the  firft  who  mounted  the  wall  in  taking  the 
town.  It  was  fituated  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Afturica  ; 
now  faid  to  be  in  ruins. 

M  m  IN- 
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II 
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INTERCESSION  (intercefio), 
Rome,  for  the  aft  of  a  tribune  of  the  people,  or  other 
magiftrate,  by  which  he  inhibited  the  acls  of  other 
ma^iftrates  ;  or  even,  in  cafe  of  the  tribunes,  the  de- 
crees of  the  fenate.  Veto  was  the  folemn  word  ufed 
by  the  tribunes  when  they  inhibited  any  decree  of  the 
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was  ufed  in  ancient    make  it  breed  meney  is  prepofterous,  and  a  perverfion    Intereft. 

of  the  end  of  its  inftitution,  which  was  only  to  ferve  "  ~^/— 
the  purpofes  of  exchange,  and  not  of  increafe.  Hence 
the  fchool-divines  have  branded  the  practice  of  taking 
intereft,  as  being  contrary  to  the  divine  law  both  na* 
tural  and  revealed ;  and  the  canon  law  has  prefcribed 
enate  or  law  propofed  to  the  people.  The  general  the  taking  any  the  leaft  increafe  for  the  loan  of  money 
law    of  thefe  interceffions   was,   that   any   magiftrate    as  a  mortal  fin. 

might  inhibit  the  ads  of  his  equal  or  inferior  :  but  the  But,  in  anfwer  to  this,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
tribunes  had  the  fole  prerogative  of  controlling  the  Mofaical  precept  was  clearly  a  political,  and  not  a  mo- 
afts  of  every  other  magiftrate,  yet  could  not  be  control-  ral  precept/  It  only  prohibited  the  Jews  from  ta- 
led  themfelves  by  any.  king  ufury  from  their  brethren  the  Jews  ;  but  in  ex- 

INTERCESSOR  (from  inter  and  cedo  "  I  go  be-  preis  words  permitted  them  to  take  it  of  a  ftranger: 
tween"),  a  perfon  who  prays,  expoftulates,  or  inter-  which  proves  that  the  taking  of  moderate  ufury,  or  a 
cedes,  in  behalf  of  another.  In  the  Roman  law,  in-  reward  for  the  ufe,  for  fo  the  word  fignifies,  is  not  ma~ 
terceflbr  was  the  name  of  an  officer,  whom  the  gover-  lum  in  fe,  fmce  it  was  allowed  where  «ny  but  an  If- 
nors  of  provinces  appointed  principally  to  raife  taxes    rselite  was  concerned.     And  as  to  Ariftotle's  reafon, 


and  other  duties. 

Intercessor  is  alfo  a  term  heretofore  applied  to 
fuch  bifhops  as,  during  the  vacancy  of  a  fee,  admini- 
ftered  the  biftiopric,  till  a  fucceflbr  to  the  deceafed 
bifhop  had  been  elected.  The  third  council  of  Car- 
thage calls  thefe  interventors. 

INTERCOLUMNIATION,  in  architecture,  de- 
notes the  fpace  between  two  columns,  which  is  always 


deduced  from  the  natural  barrennefs  of  money,  the 
fame  may  with  equal  force  be  alleged  of  houfes,  which 
never  breed  houfes  ;  and  twenty  other  things,  which 
nobody  doubts  it  is  lawful  to  make  profit  of,  by  letting 
them  to  hire.  And  though  money  was  originally  ufed 
only  for  the  purpofes  of  exchange,  yet  the  laws  of  any 
ftate  may  be  well  juftified  in  permitting  it  to  be  turn- 
ed to  the  purpofes  of  profit,  if  the  convenience  of  fo- 


to  be  proportioned  to  the  height  and  bulk  of  the  co-    ciety  (the  great  end  for  which  money  was  invented) 


lumns 

INTERCOSTAL,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation  gi- 
ven to  fuch  mufcles,  nerves,  arteries,  and  veins,  as  lie 
between  the  ribs. 

INTERDICT,  an  ecclefiaftical  cenfure,  by  which 
the  church  of  Rome  forbids  the  performance  of  divine 
fervice  in  a  kingdom,  province,  town,  &c.  This  cen- 
fure has  been  frequently  executed  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany  ;  and  in  the  year  1 1 70,  pope  Alexan- 
der III.  put  all  England  under  an  interdict,  forbidding 


fhall  require  it.  And  that  the  allowance  of  moderate  in- 
tereft tends  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  public,  efpe- 
cially  in  a  trading  country,  will  appear  from  that  ge- 
nerally acknowledged  principle,  that  commerce  cannot 
fubfift  without  mutual  and  extenfive  credit.  Unlefs 
money  therefore  can  be  borrowed,  trade  cannot  be 
carried  on :  and  if  no  premium  were  allowed  for  the 
hire  of  money,  few  perfons  would  care  to  lend  it ;  or 
at  leaft  the  eafe  of  borrowing  at  a  fhort  warning  (which 
is  the  life  of  commerce)  would  be  entirely  at  an  end. 


the  clergy  to  perform  any  part  of  divine  fervice,  except    Thus,  in  the  dark  ages  of  monkifh  fuperftition  and  ci- 


vil tyranny,  when  intereft  was  laid  under  a  total  in- 
terdict, commerce  was  alfo  at  its  loweft  ebb,  and  fell 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews  and  Lombards : 
but  when  mens  minds  began  to  be  more  enlarged,  when 
true  religion  and  real  liberty  revived,  commerce  grew 
again  into  credit ;  and  again  introduced  with  itfclf  its 
infeparable  companion,  the  do&rine  of  loans  upon  inte- 
reft. 

And,   really,  confidered   abftracledly  from  this   its 
ufe,  fmce  all  other  conveniences  of  life  may  be  either 
bought  or  hired,  but  money  can  only  be  hired,  there 
feems  no  greater  impropriety  in  taking  a  recempence 
under  a  kind  of  ci-    or  price  for  the  hire  of  this,  than  of  any  other  conve- 

If  one  borrow  iool.  to  employ  in  a  benefi- 
is 


baptifing  of  infants,  taking  confeffions,  and  giving  ab 
folution  to  dying  penitents.     But  this  cenfure  being 
liable  to  the  ill  confequences  of  promoting  libertinifm 
and  a  negledt  of  religion,   the  fucceeding  popes  have 
very  feldom  made  ufe  of  it. 

There  was  alfo  an  interdict  of  perfons,  who  were 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  attending  on  divine  fervice. 
Particular  perfons  were  alfo  anciently  interdicted  of  fire 
and  water,  which  fignified  a  banifhment  for  fome  par- 
ticular offence  :  by  this  cenfure  no  perfon  was  allow- 
ed to  receive  them,  or  allow  them  fire  or  water ;  and 
being  thus  wholly  deprived  of  the  two  neceffary  ele- 
ments of  life,  they  were  doubtlefs 
vil  death. 

INTEREST,  is  the  premium  or  money  paid  for  cial  trade,  it  is  but  equitable  that  the  lender  mould 
the  loan  or  ufe  of  other  money.  See  Arithmetic,  have  a  proportion  of  the  gains.  To  demand  an  exor- 
n°  20.  bitant  price  is  equally  contrary  to  confeience,  for  the 

Many  good  and  learned  men  have  in  former  times    loan  of  a  horfe,  or  the  loan  of  a  fum  of  money :  but  a 

very  much  perplexed  themfelvts   and  other  people  by    reafonable  equivalent  for  the  temporary  inconvenience 

raifing  doubts  about  the  legality  of  intereft  in  foro  con-    which  the  owner  may  feel  by  the  want  of  it,  and  for 

fcitntia.     It  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  enquire  upon  what    the  hazard  of  his  lofing  it  entirely,  is  not  more  immoral 

grounds  this  matter  does  really  ftand.  in  one  cafe  than  it  is  in  the  other.     And  indeed  the  ab- 

The  enemies  to  intereft  in  general  make  no  diftinc-  folute  prohibition  of  lending  upon  any,  even  moderate 
tion  between  that  and  ufury,  holding  any  increafe  of    intereft,    introduces   the  very   inconvenience  which   it 


nience. 


money  to 


as 


be    indefenfibly  ufurious.     And  this   they 
well  on  the  prohibition  of  it  by  the  law  of 
Mofes  among  the  Jews,  as  alfo  upon  what  is  laid  down 
by  Ariftotle,  That  money  is  naturally  barren ;  and  to 


ground 


feems  meant  to  remedy.  The  neceflity  of  individuals 
will  make  borrowing  unavoidable.  Without  fome  pro- 
fit by  law,  there  will  be  but  few  lenders  :  and  thofe 
principally  bad  men,  who  will  break  through  the  law,. 

and 
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Tmcreft.  and  take  a  profit ;  and  then  will  endeavour  to  indem- 
~~*  '  nify  themfelv.es  from  the  danger  of  the  penalty,  by 
making  that  profit  exorbitant.  Thus,  while  all  de- 
grees of  profit  were  difcountenanced,  we  find  more 
complaints  of  ufury,  and  more  flagrant  inftances  of 
oppreflion,  than  in  modern  times  when  money  may  be 
eafily  had  at  a  low  intereft.  A  capital  diftinction  muft 
therefore  be  made  between  a  moderate  and  exorbitant 
profit ;  to  the  former  of  which  we  ufually  give  the 
name  of  intereft,  to  the  latter  the  truly  odious  appella- 
tion of  ufury ;  the  former  is  necefTary  in  every  civil 
ftate  ;  if  it  were  but  to  exclude  the  latter,  which  ought 
never  to  be  tolerated  in  any  well-regulated  fociety. 
For,  as  the  whole  of  this  matter  is  well  fummed  up  by 
Grotius,  "  if  the  compenfation  allowed  by  law  does 
not  exceed  the  proportion  of  the  hazard  run,  or  the 
want  felt,  by  the  loan,  its  allowance  is  neither  repug- 
nant to  the  revealed  nor  to  the  natural  law  :  but  if  it 
exceeds  thofe  bounds,  it  is  then  oppreffive  ufury ;  and 
though  the  municipal  laws  may  give  it  impunity,  they 
never  can  make  it  juft." 

We  fee,  that  the  exorbitance  or  moderation  of  in- 
tereft, for  the  money  lent,  depends  upon  two  circum- 
ftances ;  the  inconvenience  of  parting  with  it  for  the 
prefent,  and  the  hazard  of  loiing  it  entirely.  The  in- 
convenience to  individual  lenders  can  never  be  eftima- 
ted  by  laws  ;  the  rate  therefore  of  general  intereft  muft 
depend  upon  the  ufual  or  general  inconvenience.  This 
remits  entirely  from  the  quantity  of  fpecie  or  current 
money  in  the  kingdom  :  for,  the  more  fpecie  there  is 
circulating  in  any  nation,  the  greater  fuperfluity  there 
will  be,  beyond  what  is  necefTary  to  carry  on  the  bu- 
finefs  of  exchange  and  the  common  concerns  of  life. 
In  every  nation,  or  public  community,  there  is  a  certain 
quantity  of  money  thus  necefTary  ;  which  a  perfon  well 
fkilled  in  political  arithmetic  might  perhaps  calculate 
as  exactly,  as  a  private  banker  can  the  demand  for  run- 
ning cafh  in  his  own  (hop  :  all  above  this  necefTary 
quantity  may  be  fpared,  or  lent,  without  much  incon- 
venience to  the  refpective  lenders  ;  and  the  greater  this 
national  fuperfluity  is,  the  more  numerous  will  be  the 
lenders,  and  the  lower  ought  the  rate  of  the  national 
intereft  to  be  :  but  where  there  is  not  enough,  or  bare- 
ly enough,  circulating  cafh,  to  anfwer  the  ordinary 
ufes  of  the  public,  intereft  will  be  proportionably  high  ; 
for  lenders  will  be  but  few,  as  few  can  fubmit  to  the 
inconvenience  of  lending. 

So  alfo  the  hazard  of  an  entire  lofs  has  its  weight  in 
the  regulation  of  intereft :  hence,  the  better  the  fecu- 
rity,  the  lower  will  the  intereft  be  ;  the  rate  of  intereft 
being  generally  in  a  compound  ratio,  formed  out  of 
the  inconvenience  and  the  hazard.  And  as,  if  there 
were  no  inconvenience,  there  fhould  be  no  intereft  but 
what  is  equivalent  to  the  hazard  ;  fo,  if  there  were  no 
hazard,  there  ought  to  be  no  intereft,  fave  only  what 
arifes  from  the  mere  inconvenience  of  lending.  Thus, 
if  the  quantity  of  fpecie  in  a  nation  be  fuch,  that  the 
general  inconvenience  of  lending  for  a  year  is  compu- 
ted to  amount  to  three  per  cent,  a  man  that  has  money 
by  him  will  perhaps  lend  it  upon  good  perfonal  fecu- 
rity  at  five  per  cent,  allowing  two  for  the  hazard  run  ; 
he  will  lend  it  upon  landed  fecurity,  or  mortgage,  at 
four  per  cent,  the  hazard  being  proportionably  lefs  ; 
but  he  will  lend  it  to  the  ftate,  on  the  maintenance  of 


which  all  his  property  depends,  at  three  per  cent*  the     Intereft 
hazard  being  none  at  all.  II  . 

But  fometimes  the  hazard  may  be  greater  than  the  _l  nte'"'m\ 
rate  of  intereft  allowed  by  law  will  compenfate.     And 
this  gives  rife  to  the  practice,  1.  Of  bottomry,  or  re 
fpondentia.      2.    Of   policies   of  infurance.      See  Bot- 
tomry, and  Insurance. 

Upon  the  two  principles  of  inconvenience  and  ha- 
zard, compared  together,  different  nations  have  at  dif- 
ferent times  eftablifhed  different  rates  of  intereft.  The 
Romans  at  one  time  allowed  centijjima,  one  per  cent, 
monthly,  or  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  taken  for 
common  loans  ;  but  Juftinian  reduced  it  to  trientes,  or 
one  third  of  the  as  or  centi/fima,  that  is,  four  per  cent.  ; 
but  allowed  higher  intereft  to  be  taken  of  merchants, 
becaufe  there  the  hazard  was  greater.  So  too  Grotius 
informs  us,  that  in  Holland  the  rate  of  intereft  was 
then  eight  per  cent,  in  common  loans,  but  twelve  to 
merchants.  Our  law  eftablifhes  one  ftandard  for  all 
alike,  where  the  pledge  or  fecurity  itfeif  is  not  put  in 
jeopardy ;  left,  under  the  general  pretence  of  vague 
and  indeterminate  hazards,  a  door  lhould  be  opened  to 
fraud  and  ufury  :  leaving  fpecific  hazards  to  be  provi- 
ded againft  by  fpecific  infurances,  or  by  loans  upon 
refpondentia  or  bottomry.  But  as  to  the  rate  of  legal 
intereft,  it  has  varied  and  decreafed  for  200  years  paft, 
according  as  the  quantity  of  fpecie  in  Britain  has 
increafed  by  acceffion  of  trade,  the  introduction  of 
paper-credit,  and  other  circumftances.  The  ftatute 
37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.  confined  intereft  to  ten  per  cent. 
and  fo  did  the  ftatute  13  Eliz.  c.  8.  But  as,  through 
the  encouragements  given  in  her  reign  to  commerce, 
the  nation  grew  more  wealthy  ;  fo,  under  her  fucceffor, 
the  ftatute  21  Jac.  1.  c.  17.  reduced  it  to  eight  pet- 
cent.  ;  as  did  the  ftatute  12  Car.  II.  c.  13.  to  fix  :  and 
laftly,  by  the  ftatute  12  Ann.  ft.  2.  c.  16.  it  was 
brought  down  to  five  per  cent,  yearly,  which  is  now  the 
extremity  of  legal  intereft  that  can  be  taken.  But  yet,  if  a 
contract  which  carries  intereft  be  made  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, the  Britifh  courts  will  direct  the  payment  of  intereft 
according  to  the  law  of  that  country  in  which  the  con- 
tract was  made.  Thus  Irifh,  American,  Turkifh,  and 
Indian  intereft,  have  been  allowed  in  the  Britifh  courts 
to  the  amount  of  even  1 2  per  cent.  For  the  modera- 
tion or  exorbitance  of  intereft  depends  upon  local  cir- 
cumftances ;  and  the  refufal  to  enforce  fuch  contracts 
would  put  a  ftop  to  all  foreign  trade.  And,  by  ftat. 
14  Geo.  III.  c.  79.  all  mortgages  and  other  fecuri- 
ties  upon  eftates  or  other  property  in  Ireland  or  the 
plantations,  bearing  intereft  not  exceeding  fix  per  cent. 
fhall  be  legal ;  though  executed  in  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain :  unlefs  the  money  lent  fhall  be  known 
at  the  time  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  thing  in  pledge  ; 
in  which  cafe  alfo,  to  prevent  ufurious  contracts  at 
home  under  colour  of  fuch  foreign  fecurities,  the  bor- 
rower fhall  forfeit  treble  the  fum  fo  borrowed. 

INTERJECTION,  in  grammar,  an  indeclinable 
part  of  fpeech,  fignifying  fome  paffion  or  emotion  of 
the  mind.     See  Grammar. 

INTERIM,  a  name  given  to  a  formulary,  or  kind 
of  confeffion  of  the  articles  of  faith,  obtruded  upon 
the  Proteftants  after  Luther's  death  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  when  he  had  defeated  their  forces ;  fo  called 
becaufe  it  was  only  to  take  place  in  the  interim  (mean 
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Intcrlocu-  time)  till  a  general  council  fhould  have   decided  all 

tor       points  in  difpute  between  the  Proteftants  and  Roma- 

"         nifts.     It  retained  molt  of  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies 

nterment.  ^  ^  Romanifts,  excepting  that  of  marriage,  which 

was  allowed  to  the  clergy,'  and  communion  to  the  laity 

under  both  kinds.     Moft  of  the  Proteftants  rejected  it. 

There  were  two  other  interims  ;  one  of  Leipfic,  the  o- 

ther  of  Franconia. 

INTERLOCUTOR,  in  Scots  law.  The  fentence 
or  judgment  of  a  court  of  law,  is  commonly  called  an 
interlocutor  before  decree  is  extracted. 

INTERLOCUTORY  decree,  in  Englifh  law.  In 
a  fuit  in  equity,  if  any  matter  of  fact  be  ftrongly  con- 
troverted, the  fact  is  ufually  directed  to  be  tried  at 
the  bar  of  the  court  of  king's  bench,  or  at  the  ailizes, 
upon  a  feigned  iffue.  If  a  queftion  of  mere  law  arifes 
in  the  courfe  of  a  caufe,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  court 
of  chancery  to  refer  it  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges  of 
the  court  of  king's  bench,  upon  a  cafe  ftated  for  that 
purpofe.  In  fuch  cafes,  interlocutory  decrees  or  or- 
ders are  made. 

iNTERLocvroRr  Judgments  are  fuch  as  are  given  in 
the  middle  of  a  caufe,  upon  fome  plea,  proceeding  on 
default,  which  is  only  intermediate,  and  does  not  fi- 
nally determine  or  complete  the  fuit.  But  the  inter- 
locutory judgments  moft  ufually  fpoken  of,  are  thcfe 
incomplete  judgments,  whereby  the  right  of  the  plain- 
tiff is  eftablifhed,  but  the  quantum  of  damages  fuftain- 
ed  by  him  is  not  afcertained,  which  is  the  province  of 
a  jury.  In  fuch  a  cafe  a  writ  of  inquiry  iffues  to  the 
fheriff,  who  fummons  a  jury,  enquires  of  the  damages, 
and  returns  to  the  court  the  inquifition  fo  taken,  where- 
upon the  plaintiff's  attorney  taxes  cofts,  and  figns  final 
judgment. 

Intfrlocvtort  Order,  that  which  decides  not  the 
caufe,  but  only  fettles  fome  intervening  matter  relating 
to  the  caufe.  As,  where  an  order  is  made  in  chancery, 
for  the  plaintiff  to  have  an  injunction,  to  quit  poffef- 
iion  till  the  hearing  of  the  caufe ;  this  order,  not  be- 
ing final,  is  called  interlocutory. 

INTERLOPERS,  are  properly  thofe  who,  with- 
out due  authority,  hinder  the  trade  of  a  company  or 
corporation  lawfully  eftablifhed,  by  dealing  in  the  iame 
way. 

INTEP-LUDE,  an  entertainment  exhibited  on  the 
theatre  between  the  acts  of  a  play,  to  amufe  the  fpec- 
tators  while  the  actors  take  breath  and  fhift  their  drefs, 
or  to  give  time  for  changing  the  fcenes  and  decora- 
tions. 

In  the  ancient  tragedy,  the  chorus  fung  the  inter- 
ludes, to  fliow  the  intervals  between  the  acts. 

Interludes,  among  us,  ufually  confift  of  fongs,  dan- 
ces, feats  of  activity,  concerts  of  mufic,  &c. 

Ariftotle  and  Horace  give  it  for  a  rule,  that  the 
interludes  fhould  confift  of  fongs  built  on  the  principal 
parts  of  the  drama;  but  fmce  the  chorus  has  been 
.laid  down,  dancers,  buffoons,  &c.  ordinarily  furnifti 
the  interludes. 

INTERMENT,  the  act  of  interring,  i.  e.  burying 
cr  laying  a  deceafed  perfon  in  the  ground. 

Ariftotie  afferted,  that  it  was  more  juft  to  affift  the 
dead  than  the  living.  Plato,  in  his  Republic,  does 
not  forget,  amengft  other  parts  of  juftice,  that  which 
concerns  the  dead.  Cicero  eftablifhes  three  kinds  of 
juftice  j   the  firfl  refpects   the   gods,    the   fecond  the 


manes   or  dead,  and  the  third  men.     Thefe    princi-  Intermeat. 
pies  feem  to  be  drawn  from  nature  ;   and  they  appear  *      " 
at  leaft  to  be  neceffary  for  the  fupport  of  fociety,  fince 
at  all  times  civilized  nations  have  taken  care  to  bury 
their  dead,  and  to  pay  their  laft  refpects  to  them.     See 
Burial. 

We  find  in  hiftory  feveral  traces  of  the  refpect  which 
the  Indians,  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Syrians  entertained 
for  the  dead.  The  Syrians  embalmed  their  bodies  with 
myrrh,  aloes,  honey,  fait,  wax,  bitumen,  and  refinous 
gums ;  they  dried  them  alfo  with  the  fmoke  of  the 
fir  and  the  pine  tree.  The  Egyptians  preferved  theirs 
with  the  refin  of  the  cedar,  with  aromatic  fpices,  and 
with  fait.  Thefe  people  often  kept  fuch  mummies, 
or  at  leaft  their  effigies,  in  their  houfes,  and  at  grand 
entertainments  they  were  introduced,  that  by  reciting 
the  great  actions  of  their  anceftors  they  might  be 
better  excited  to  virtue.     See  Fvnf.ral  Rites. 

The  Greeks,  at  firft,  had  probably  not  the  fame  ve- 
neration for  the  dead  as  the  Egyptians.     Empedocles, 
therefore,  in  the  eighty-fourth  Olympiad,  reftored  to 
life  Ponthia,  a  woman  of  Agrigentum,  who  was  about 
to  be  interred.*    But  this  people,  in  proportion  as  they  *  B'">g""* 
grew  civilized,  becoming  more  enlightened,  perceived  ^erUusJ^ 
the  neceflity  of  eftabliihing  laws  for  the  protection  of  r'b^ ' j>hii^. 
the  dead.  fopborum, 

At  Athens  the  law  required  that  no  perfon  fhould  lib.  8. 
be  interred  before  the  third  day  ;  and  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  cities  of  Greece  a  funeral  did  not  take 
place  till  the  fixth  or  feventh.  When  a  man  appeared 
to  have  breathed  his  laft,  his  body  was  generally  wafhed 
by  his  neareft  relations,  with  warm  water  mixed  with 
Avine.  They  afterwards  anointed  it  with  oil ;  and  co- 
vered it  with  a  drefs,  commonly  made  of  fine  linen, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Egyptians.  This  drefs 
was  white  at  Meffina,  Athens,  and  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  cities  of  Greece,  where  the  dead  body  was 
crowned  with  flowers.  At  Sparta  it  was  of  a  purple 
colour,  and  the  body  was  furrounded  with  olive  leaves. 
The  body  was  afterwards  laid  upon  a  couch  in  the  en- 
try of  the  houfe,  where  it  remained  till  the  time  of 
the  funeral.  At  the  magnificent  obfequies  with  which 
Alexander  honoured  Hepheition,  the  body  was  not 
burned  until  the  tenth  day. 

The  Romans,  in  the  infancy  of  their  empire,  paid 
as  little  attention  to  their  dead  as  the  Greeks  had  done. 
Acilius  Aviola  having  fallen  into  a  lethargic  fit,  was 
fuppofed  to  be  dead ;  he  was  therefore  carried  to  the 
funeral  pile  ;  the  fire  was  lighted; up  j  and  though  he 
cried  out  he  was  ftill  alive,  he  perifhed  for  want  of 
fpeedy  affiftance.  The  Praetor  Lamia  met  with  the 
fame  fate.  Tubero,  who  had  been  Praetor,  was  fa- 
ved  from  the  funeral  pile.  Afclepiades  a  phyfician, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  the  Chriftian 
aera,  returning  from  his  country-houfe,  obferved  near 
the  walls  of  Rome  a  grand  convoy  and  a  crowd  of 
people,  who  were  in  mourning  aflifting  at  a  funeral, 
and  fhowing  every  exterior  fign  of  the  deepeft  grief. 
Having  afked  what  was  the  occafion  of  this  intercourfe, 
no  one  made  any  reply.  He  therefore  approached  the 
pretended  dead  body  ;  and  imagining  that  he  perceived 
figns  of  life  in  it,  he  ordered  the  byftanders  to  take 
away  the  flambeaux,  to  extinquifh  the  fire,  and  to  pull 
down  the  funeral  pile.     A  kind  of  murmur  en  tins  a- 

rofe 
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Interment,  rofe  throughout  the  whole  company.  Some  faid  that 
they  ought  to  believe  the  phyfician,  while  others  turn- 
ed both  him  and  his  profeffion  into  ridicule.  The  rela- 
tions, however,  yielded  at  length  to  the  remonftrances 
of  Afclepiades  ;  they  confented  to  defer  the  obfequies 
for  a  little  ;  and  the  confequence  was,  the  reftoration  of 
the  pretended  dead  perfon  to  life.  It  appears  that 
thefe  examples,  and  feveral  others  of  the  like  nature, 
induced  the  Romans  to  delay  funerals  longer,  and  to 
enact  laws  to  prevent  precipitate  interments. 

At  Rome,  after  allowing  a  fufficient  time  for  mourn- 
ing, the  neareft  relation  generally  clofed  the  eyes  of 
the  deceafed  ;  and  the  body  was  bathed  with  warm 
water,  either  to  render  it  fitter  for  being  anointed  with 
oil,  or  to  reanimate  the  principle  of  life,  which  might 
remain  fufpended  without  manifefting  itfelf.  Proofs 
were  afterwards  made,  to  difcover  whether  the  perfon 
was  really  dead,  which  were  often  repeated  during  the 
time  that  the  body  remained  expofed ;  for  there  were 
perfons  appointed  to  vifit  the  dead,  and  to  prove  their 
fituation.  On  the  fecond  day,  after  the  body  had  been 
wafhed  a  fecond  time,  it  was  anointed  with  oil  and 
balm.  Luxury  encreafed  to  fuch  a  pitch  in  the  choice 
of  foreign  perfumes  for  this  purpofe,  that  under  the 
confulfhip  of  Licinius  Craffus  and  Julius  Casfar,  the 
fenate  forbade  any  perfumes  to  be  ufed  except  fuch 
as  were  the  production  of  Italy.  On  the  third  day 
the  body  was  clothed  according  to  its  dignity  and  con- 
dition. The  robe  called  the  praetexta  was  put  upon 
magiftrates,  and  a  purple  robe  upon  confuls  ;  for  con- 
querors, who  had  merited  triumphal  honours,  this 
robe  was  of  gold  tilfue.  For  other  Romans  it  was 
white,  and  black  for  the  lower  clafles  of  the  people. 
Thefe  dreffes  were  often  prepared  at  a  diftance,  by 
the  mothers  and  wives  of  perfons  ftill  in  life.  On 
the  fourth  day  the  body  was  placed  on  a  couch,  and 
expofed  in  the  veftibule  of  the  houfe,  with  the  vifage 
turned  towards  the  entrance,  and  the  feet  near  the 
door ;  in  this  fituation  it  remained  till  the  end  of  the 
week.  Near  the  couch  were  lighted  wax  tapers,  a 
fmall  box  in  which  perfumes  were  burnt,  and  a  veifel 
full  of  water  for  purification,  with  which  thofe  who 
approached  the  body  befprinkled  themfelves,  An  old 
man,  belonging  to  thofe  who  fumifhed  every  thing 
neceffary  for  funerals,  fat  near  the  deceafed,  with  fome 
domeftics  clothed  in  black.  On  the  eighth  day  the 
funeral  rites  were  performed  ;  but  to  prevent  the  body 
from  corrupting  before  that  time,  fait,  wax,  the  refi- 
nous  gum  of  the  cedar,  myrrh,  honey,  balm,  gyp- 
fum,  lime,  afphaltes,  or  bitumen  of  Judea,  and  feve- 
ral  other  fubftances,  were  employed.  The  body  was 
carried  to  the  pile  with  the  face  uncovered,  unlefs 
wounds  or  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  had  rendered  it 
loathfome  and  difgufting.  In  fuch  a  cafe  a  mafk  was 
ufed,  made  of  a  kind  of  plafter  ;  which  has  given  rife 
to  the  expreffion  of  funera  larvata,  ufed  in  fome  of  the 
ancient  authors.  This  was  the  laft  method  of  conceal- 
ment which  Nero  made  ufe  of,  after  having  caufed 
Germanicus  to  be  poifoned  •  for  the  effect  of  the  poi- 
fon  had  become  very  fenfible  by  livid  fpots  and  the 
blacknefs  of  the  body  ;  but  a  fhower  of  rain  happening 
to  fall,  it  wafhed  the  plafter  entirely  away,  and  thus 
the  horrid  crime  of  fratricide  was  difcovered. 

The  T,urks  have,  at  all  times,  been  accuftomed  to 
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wafh  the  bodies  of  their  dead  before  interment ;  and  Interment: 
as  their  ablutions  are  complete,  and  no  part  of  the  *  s/~~ ~* 
body  efcapes  the  attention  of  thofe  who  affift  at  fuch 
melancholy  ceremonies,  they  can  eafily  perceive  whe- 
ther one  be  really  dead  or  alive,  by  examining,  among 
other  methods  of  proof,  whether  the  fphhicier  am  has 
loft  its  power  of  contraction.  If  this  mufcle  remains 
ftill  contracted,  they  warm  the  body,  and  endeavour 
to  recal  it  to  life  ;  otherwife,  after  having  wafhed  it 
with  water  and  foap,  they  wipe  it  with  linen  cloths, 
wafh  it  again  with  rofe- water  and  aromatic  fubftances, 
cover  it  with  a  rich  drefs,  put  upon  its  head  a  cap  or- 
namented with  flowers,  and  extend  it  upon  a  carpet 
placed  in  the  veftibule  or  hall  at  the  entrance  of  the 
houfe. 

In  the  primitive  church  the  dead  were  wafhed  and 
then  anointed  :  the  body  was  wrapped  up  in  linen,  or 
clothed  in  a  drefs  of  more  or  lefs  value  according  to 
circumftances,  and  it  was  not  interred  until  after  being 
expofed  and  kept  fome  days  in  the  houfe.  The  cuf- 
tom  of  clothing  the  dead  is  preferved  in  France  only 
for  princes  and  ecclefiaftics. 

In  other  countries,  more  or  lefs  care  is  taken  to  pre- 
vent fudden  interments.  At  Geneva,  there  are  people 
appointed  to  infpect  all  dead  bodies.  Their  duty  con- 
fifts  in  examining  whether  the  perfon  be  really  dead, 
and  whether  one  died  naturally  or  by  violence.  In 
the  north,  as  well  as  at  Genoa,  it  is  ufual  not  to  bury 
the  dead  till  three  days  have  expired.  In  Holland, 
people  carry  their  precautions  much  farther,  and  de- 
lay the  funerals  longer.  And  in  England  bodies  ge- 
nerally remain  unburied  three  or  four  days. 

Premature  Interment.  Nothwithftanding  the  cuf- 
toms  above  recited ;  ftill,  in  many  places,  and  en  ma- 
ny occafions  in  all  places,  too  much  precipitation  at- 
tends this  laft  office  ;  or  if  not  precipitation,  a  neglect 
of  due  precautions  in  regard  to  the  body.  In  general, 
indeed,  the  moft  improper  treatment  that  can  be  ima- 
gined is  adopted,  and  many  a  perfon  made  to  defcend 
into  the  grave  before  he  has  fighed  his  laft  breath.  The 
hiftories  related  by  Hildanus,  by  Camerarius,  by  Hor- 
ftius,  by  Macrobius  in  his  Somnium  Scipionis,  by  Pla- 
to in  his  Republic,  by  Valerius  Maximus,  and  by  a 
great  many  modern  authors,  leave  us  no  doubt  ref- 
pecting  the  dangers  or  mifconduct  of  fuch  precipitation. 
It  muft  appear  aftonifhing  that  the  attention  of  man- 
kind hasbeen  after  allfo  little  roufed  by  an  idea  the  moft 
terrible  that  can  be  conceived  on  this  fide  of  eternity. 
If  nature  recoils  from  the  idea  of  death,  with  what  hor- 
ror muft  fhe  ftart  at  the  thought  of  death  anticipated, 
precipitated  by  inattention — a  return  of  life  in  darknefs, 
diffraction,  and  defpair — then  death  repeated  under 
agonies  unfpeakable  !  To  revive  nailed  up  in  a  coffin  ! 
The  brain  can  fcarce  fuftain  the  reflection  in  our  cool- 
eft,  fafeft  moments. 

According  to  prefent  ufage,  as  foon  as  the  fem- 
blance  of  death  appears,  the  chamber  of  the  fick  is 
deferted  by  friends,  relatives,  and  phyficians  ;  and  the 
apparently  dead,  though  frequently  living,  body,  is 
committed  to  the  management  of  an  ignorant  and  un- 
feeling nurfe,  whofe  care  extends  no  farther  than  lay- 
ing the  limbs  ftraight,  and  fecuring  her  accuftomed 
perquifites.  The  bed-cloaths  are  immediately  removed, 
and  the  body  is  expofed  to  the  air.    This,  when  cold, 
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Interment,  mud  extinguish  any  fpark  of  life  that  may  remain,  and 

» 1  which,    by  a  different    treatment,    might  have    been 

kindled  into  flame  ;  or  it  may  only  continue  to  reprefs 
it  and  the  unhappy  perfon  afterwards  revive  amidft 
the  horrors  of  the  tomb. 

The  difference  between  the  end  of  a  weak  life  and 
the  commencement  of  death,  is  fo  fmall,  and  the  un- 
certainty of  the  figns  of  the  latter  is  fo  well  eftablifhed 
both  by  ancient  and  modern  authors  who  have  turned 
their  attention,  to  that  important  object,  that  we  can 
fcarcely  fuppofe  undertakers  capable  of  diftinguifh- 
ing  an  apparent  from  a  real  death.  Animals  which 
fleep  during  winter  fhow  no  figns  of  life  ;  in  this 
cafe,  circulation  is  only  fufpended  :  but  were  it  an- 
nihilated, the  vital  fpirit  does  not  fo  eahly  lofe  its 
action  as  the  other  fluids  of  the  body  ;  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  life,  which  long  furvives  the  appearance  of 
death,  may  re-animate  a  body  in  which  the  action  of 
all  the  organs  feems  to  be  at  an  end.  But  how  diffi- 
cult is  it  to  determine  whether  this  principle  may  not 
be  revived  ?  It  has  been  found  impoffible  to  recal  to 
life  fome  animals  fuffocated  by  mephitic  vapours,  tho' 
they  appeared  lefs  affected  than  others  who  have  re- 
vived. Coldnefs,  heavinefs  of  the  body,  a  leaden  livid 
colour,  with  a  yellownefs  in  the  vifage,  are  all  very  un- 
certain figns  :  Mr  Zimmerman  obferved  them  all  upon 
the  body  of  a  criminal,  who  fainted  through  the  dread 
of  that  punifhment  which  he  had  merited.  He  was 
fhaken,  dragged  about,  and  turned  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  dead  bodies  are,  without  the  leaft  figns  of  refift- 
ance  ;  and  yet  at  the  end  of  24  hours  he  was  recalled 
to  life  by  means  of  volatile  alkali. 

A  Director  of  the  coach-office  at  Dijon,  named 
Colinet,  was  fuppofed  to  be  dead,  and  the  news  of  this 
event  was  fpread  throughout  the  whole  city.  One  of 
his  friends,  who  was  defirous  of  feeing  him  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  was  about  to  be  buried,  having  looked 
at  him  for  a  confiderable  time,  thought  he  perceived 
fome  remains  of  f enfibility  in  the  mufcles  of  the  face. 
He  therefore  made  an  attempt  to  bring  him  to  life  by 
fpirituous  liquors,  in  which  he  fucceeded  ;  and  this  di- 
rector enjoyed  afterwards  for  a  long  time  that  life  which 
he  owed  to  his  friend.  This  remarkable  circumftance 
was  much  like  thofe  of  Empedocles  and  Afclepiades. 
Thefe  inftances  would  perhaps  be  more  frequent,  were 
men  of  fkill  and  abilities  called  in  cafes  of  fudden  death, 
in  which  people  of  ordinary  knowledge  are  often  decei- 
ved by  falfe  appearances. 

A  man  may  fall  into  a  fyncope,  and  may  remain  in 
that  condition  three  or  even  eight  days.  People  in  this 
fituation  have  been  known  to  come  to  life  when  depo- 
fited  among  the  dead.  A  boy  belonging  to  the  hofpi- 
tal  at  Caffel  appeared  to  have  breathed  his  laft :  he 
was  carried  into  the  hall  where  the  dead  were  expofed, 
and  was  wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  canvas.  Some  time 
after,  recovering  from  his  lethargy,  he  recollected  the 
place  in  which  he  had  been  depofited,  and  crawling 
towards  the  door  knocked  againft  it  with  his  foot. 
This  noife  was  luckily  heard  by  the  centinel,  who  foon 
perceiving  the  motion  of  the  canvas  called  for  affiftance. 
The  youth  was  immediately  conveyed  to  a  warm  bed, 
and  foon  perfectly  recovered.  Had  his  body  been  con- 
fined by  cloie  bandages  or  ligatures,  he  would  not 
have  been  able,  in  all  probability,  to  make  himfelf  be 
heard  :  his  unavailing  efforts  would  have  made  him 


again  fall  into  a  fyncope,  and  he  would  have  been  thus  Interment. 

buried  alive.  * v- - I 

We  mull  not  be  aftonifhed  that  the  fervants  of  an 
hofpital  fhould  take  a  fyncope  for  a  real  death,  fince 
even  the  moft  enlightened  people  have  fallen  into  errors 
of  the  fame  kind.     Dr  John  Schmid  relates,  that  a 
young  girl,  feven  years  of  age,  after  being  afflicted  for 
fome  weeks  with  a  violent  cough,  was  all  of  a  fudden 
freed  from  this  troublefome  malady,  and  appeared  to  be 
in  perfect  health.     But  fome  days  after,  while  playing 
with  her  companions,  this  child  fell  down  in  an  in- 
ftant  as   if  ftruck  by   lightning.     A   death-like  pale- 
nefs  was  diffufed  over  her  face  and  arms  ;  fhe  had  no 
apparent  pulfe,  her  temples  were  funk,  and  fhe  fliowed 
no  figns  of  fenfation  when  fhaken  or  pinched.     A  phy- 
fician,  who  was  called,  and  who  believed  her  to  be 
dead,  in  compliance  with  the  repeated  and  preffmg  re- 
queft  of  her  parents,  attempted,  though  without  any 
hopes  to  recal  her  to  life ;  and  at  length,  after  feveral 
vain  efforts,  he  made  the  foals  of  her  feet  be  fmartly 
rubbed  with  a  brufii  dipped  in  ftrong  pickle.     At  the 
end  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour  fhe  was  obferved  to 
figh  ;  fhe  was  then  made  to  fwallow  fome  fpirituous  li- 
quor ;  and  fhe  was  foon  after  reftored  to  life,  much  to 
the  joy  of  her   difconfolate  parents. — A  certain  man 
having  undertaken  a  journey,  in  order  to  fee  his  bro- 
ther, on  his  arrival  at  his  houfe  found  him  dead.     This 
news  affected  him  fo  much,  that  it  brought  on  a  moll 
dreadful  fyncope,  and  he  himfelf  was  fuppofed  to  be  in 
the   like   fituation.     After  the   ufual  means  had  been 
employed  to  recal  him  to  life,  it  was  agreed  that  his 
body  fhould  be   diffected,  to   difcover  the  caufe  of  fo 
fudden  a  death ;  but  the  fuppofed  dead  perfon  over- 
hearing this  propofal,  opened  his  eyes,  ftarted  up,  and 
immediately  betook  himfelf  to  his  heels. — Cardinal  E- 
fpinola,  prime  minifter  to  Philip  II.  was  not  fo  for- 
tunate ;  for  we  read  in  the  Memoirs  of  Amelot  de  la 
Houffai,  that  he  put  his  hand  to  the  knife  with  which 
he  was  opened  in  order  to  be  embalmed.     In  fhort, 
almoft  every  one  knows  that  Vefalius,  the  father  of 
anatomy,  having  been  fent  for  to  open  a  woman  fub- 
ject  to  hyfterics,  who  was  fuppofed  to  be   dead,  he 
perceived,  on   making  the  firft   incifion,  by  her  mo- 
tion  and  cries,  that  fhe  was  ftill  alive :  that  this  cir- 
cumftance rendered  him  fo  odious,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  fly  ;  and  that  he  was  fo  much  affected  by  it,  that  he 
died  foon  after. — On  this  occafion,  we  cannot  forbear 
to  add  an  event-  more  recent,  but  no  lefs  melancholy. 
The  Abbe  Prevoft,  fo  well  known  by  his  writings  and 
the  fingularities  of  his  life,  was  feized  with  a  fit  of  the 
apoplexy,  in   the  foreft   of  Chantilly,  on  the  23d    of 
October    1763.     His  body  was   carried  to  the  neareft 
village,  and  the  officers  of  juffice   were  proceeding  to 
open  it,  when  a  cry  which  he  fent  forth  affrightened 
all  the   affiftants,  and   convinced  the  furgeon  that  the 
Abbe  was  not  dead  ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  fave  him, 
as  he  had  already  received  the  mortal  wound. 

Even  in  old  age,  when  life  feems  to  have  been  gra- 
dually drawing  to  a  clofe,  the  appearances  of  death  are 
often  fallacious.     A  lady  in  Cornwall,  more  than  80  Land. 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  a  confiderable  time  decli-  CLron. 
ning,  took  to  her  bed,  and  in  a  few  days  feemingly  ex-  Vol.  IV. 
pired  in  the  morning.     As  fhe  had  often  defired  not  to  P-  456* 
be  buried  till  ihe  had  been  two  days  dead,  her  requeft 
was  to  have  been  regularly  complied  with  by  her  rela- 
tions. 
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faurment.  tions.  All  that  faw  her  looked  upon  her  as  daad,  and 
"■"*■""  *"  the  report  was  current  through  the  whole  place ;  nay, 
a  gentleman  of  the  town  actually  wrote  to  his  friend  in 
the  ifland  of  Scilly  that  fhe  was  deceafed.  But  one 
of  thofe  who  were  paying  the  laft  kind  office  of  huma- 
nity to  her  remains,  perceived  fome  warmth  about  the 
middle  of  the  back  ;  and  acquainting  her  friends  with  it, 
they  applied  a  mirror  to  her  mouth ;  but,  after  re- 
peated trials,  could  not  obferve  it  in  the  leaft  ftain- 
ed  ;  her  under  jaw  was  likewife  fallen,  as  the  common 
phrafe  is ;  and,  in  fhort,  fhe  had  every  appearance  of 
a  dead  perfon.  All  this  time  fhe  had  not  been  ftripped 
or  dreffed  ;  but  the  windows  were  opened,  as  is  ufual  in 
the  chambers  of  the  deceafed.  In  the  evening  the  heat 
feemed  to  increafe,  and  at  length  fhe  was  perceived  to 
breathe. 

In  fhort,  not  only  the  the  ordinary  figns  are  very  un- 
certain, but  we  may  fay  the  fame  of  the  ftiffnefs  of  the 
limbs,  which  may  be  convulfive  :  of  the  dilation  cf  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  which  may  proceed  from  the  fame 
caufe  ;  of  putrefacYon,  which  may  equally  attack  fome 
parts  of  a  living  body  ;  and  of  feveral  others.  Haller, 
convinced  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  thefe  figns,  pro- 
»pofes  a  new  one,  which  he  confiders  as  infallible.  "  If 
the  perfon  (fays  he)  be  ftill  in  life,  the  mouth  will  im- 
mediately fhut  of  itfelf,  becaufe  the  contraction  of  the 
mufcles  of  the  jaw  will  awaken  their  irritability."  The 
jaw,  however,  may  be  deprived  of  its  irritability 
though  a  man  may  not  be  dead.  Life  is  preferved  a 
long  time  in  the  paffage  of  the  interlines.  The  fign 
pointed  out  by  Dr  Fothergill  appears  to  deferve  more 
attention.  "  If  the  air  blown  into  the  mouth  (fays  this 
phyfician)  paffes  freely  through  all  the  alimentary 
channel,  it  affords  a  ftrong  prefumption  that  the  irri- 
tability of  the  internal  fphincters  is  deftroyed,  and 
confequently  that  life  is  at  an  end."  Thefe  figns,  which 
deferve  to  be  confirmed  by  new  experiments,  are  doubt- 
lefs  not  known  to  undertakers. 

The  difficulty  of  diftinguifhing  a  perfon  apparently 
dead  from  one  who  is  really  fo,  has,  in  all  countries 
where  bodies  have  been  interred  too  precipitately, 
rendered  it  neceflary  for  the  law  to  affift  humanity. 
Of  feveral  regulations  made  on  this  fubject,  we  lhall 
quote  only  a  few  of  the  moft  recent ;  fuch  as  thofe 
of  Arras  in  1772  ;  of  Mantua  in  1774;  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tufcany  in  1775;  of  the  Senechauffee  of 
Sivrai,  in  Poitou,  in  1777;  and  of  the  Parliament 
of  Metz.  in  the  fame  year.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  reft,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  relate  only  that  of 
Tufcany.  By  this  edict,  the  Grand  Duke  forbids 
the  precipitate  interment  of  perfons  who  die  fudden- 
ly.  He  orders  the  Magiftrates  of  health  to  be  in- 
formed, that  phyficians  and  furgeons  may  examine 
the  body  ;  that  they  may  ufe  every  endeavour  to  recal 
it  to  life,  if  poffible,  or  to  difcover  the  caufe  of  its 
death ;  and  that  they  fhall  make  a  report  of  their 
procedure  to  a  certain  tribunal.  On  this  occafion  the 
Magiilrate  of  Health  orders  the  dead  not  to  be  cover- 
ed until  the  moment  they  are  about  to  be  buried,  ex- 
cept fo  far  as  decency  requires ;  obferv'ng  always  that 
the  body  be  not  clofely  confined,  and  that  nothing- 
may  comprefs  the  jugular  veins  and  the  carotid  ar- 
teries. He  forbids  people  to  be  interred  according 
to  the  ancient  method  ;  and  requires  that  the  arms  and 
the  hands   fhould  be  left   extended,   and   that  they 
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fhould  not  be  folded  or  placed  crofs-wife    upon  the  Interment, 
breaft.     He   forbids,  above  all,  to  prefs  the  jaws  one    Inttrmit- 
againft  the  other  ;  or  to  fill   the  mouth  and  noftrils 
with  cotton  or  other  fluffing.     Laftly,  he  recommends 
not  to  cover  the  vifage   with  any  kind  of  cloth  until 
the  body  is  depofited  in  its  coffin. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  article  by  fubjoining,  from 
Dr  Hawes's^ddnfsto  the  Public  on  this  fubject,  a  few 
of  the  cafes  in  which  this  fallacious  appearance  of  death 
is  moft  likely  to  happen,  together  with  the  refpective 
modes  of  treatment  which  he  recommends. 

In  apoplectic  and  fainting  fits,  and  in  thofe  arlfing 
from  any  violent  agitation  of  the  mind,  and  alfo  when 
opium  or  fpirituous  liquors  have  been  taken  in  too 
great  a  quantity,  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  the 
appearance  of  death  has  been  frequently  miftaken  for 
the  reality.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  means  recommended 
by  the  Humane  Society for  the  Recovery  of  Drowned  Per- 
fons fhould  be  perfevered  in  for  feveral  hours,  and 
bleeding,  which  in  fimilar  circumftances  has  fometimes 
proved  pernicious,  fhould  be  ufed  with  great  caution 
(See  the  article  Drowning.)  In  the  two  latter  in- 
ftances  it  will  be  highly  expedient,  with  a  view  of  coun- 
teracting the  foporific  effects  of  opium  and  fpirits,  to 
convey  into  the  ftomach,  by  a  proper  tube,  a  folution 
of -tartar  emetic,  and  by  various  other  means  to  excite 
vomiting. 

From  the  number  of  children  carried  off  by  con- 
vulfions,  and  the  certainty  arifing  from  undoubted 
facts,  that  fome  who  have  in  appearance  died  from  that 
caufe  have  been  recovered  ;  there  is  the  greateft  rea- 
fon for  concluding,  that  many,  in  confequence  of  this 
difeafe,  have  been  prematurely  numbered  among  the 
dead  ;  and  that  the  fond  parent,  by  neglecting  the 
means  of  recalling  life,  has  often  been  the  guiltlefs  exe- 
cutioner of  her  own  offspring.  To  prevent  the  com- 
milfion  of  fuch  dreadful  miftakes,  no  child,  whofe  life 
has  been  apparently  extinguifhed  by  convulfions,  fhould 
be  coniigned  to  the  grave  till  the  means  of  recovery 
above  recommended  in  apoplexies,  &c.  have  been  tried; 
and,  if  poffible,  under  the  directions  of  fome  fkilful  prac- 
titioner of  medicine,  who  may  vary  them  as  circum- 
ftances fhall  require. 

When  fevers  arife  in  weak  habits,  or  when  the  cure 
of  them  has  been  principally  attempted  by  means  of 
depletion,  the  confequent  debility  is  often  very  great, 
and  the  patient  fometimes  finks  into  a  ftate  which 
bears  fo  clofe  an  affinity  to  that  of  death,  that  there  is 
reafon  to  fufpect  that  it  has  too  often  deceived  the  by- 
ftanders,  and  induced  them  to  fend  for  the  undertaker 
when  they  fhould  have  had  recourfe  to  the  fiiccours  of 
medicine.  In  fuch  cafes,  volatiles,  eau  de  luce  for  exam- 
ple, fhould  be  applied  to  the  nofe,  rubbed  on  the  tem- 
ples, and  fprinkled  often  about  the  bed  ;  hot  flannels, 
moiftened  with  a  ftrong  folution  of  camphorated  fpirit, 
may  likewife  be  applied  over  the  breaft,  and  renewed 
every  quarter  of  an  hour  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  patient  is 
able  to  fwallow,  a  tea-fpoonful  of  the  ftrongeft  cordial 
fhould  be  given  every  five  minutes. 

The  fame  methods  may  alfo  be  ufed  with  propriety 
in  the  fmall-pox  when  the  puftules  fink,  and  death  ap- 
parently enfues  ;  and  likewife  in  any  other  acute  dif- 
eafes,  when  the  yital  functions  are  fufpended  from  a  fi- 
milar cafe. 

INTERMJTTENT,     or     Intermitting,     Fever 

fuch 
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T       "  joined  to)  Medicine. 

Interna-        INTE'RpOLATION, 


tones 


Interval. 


hiterpola-  fuch  fevers  as  go  off  and  foon  return  again,  in  oppofi-  toric,  in  which  the  paffion  of  the  fpeaker  introduces  a  Interroga- 
tion to  thofe  which  are  continual.    See  (the  Index  Mi-  thing  byway  of  queftion,  to  make  its  truth  more  con- 

confpicuous. 

among    critics,     denotes    a        The  interrogation  is  a  kind  of  apoftrophe  which  the  v! 

fpurious  paffage  inferted  into  the  writings  of  fome  an-  fpeaker  makes  to  himfelf ;  and  it  muft  be  owned,  that 

cient  author.  this  figure  is  fuited  to  exprefs  moft  pallions  and  emo- 

INTERPOSITION,  the  fituation  of  a  body  be-  tions   of  the  mind ;  it  ferves  alfo  to  prefs  and  bear 

tween  two    others,    fo  as  to  hide  them,    or   prevent  down  an  adverfary,  and  generally  adds  an   uncom- 


tion. 


their  action. 

The  eclipfe  of  the  fun  is  occafioned  by  an  interpo- 


mon  brifknefs,  action,  force,  and  variety,  to  difcourfe* 
Interrogation,    in  grammar,  is    a    point   which 


fition  of  the  moon  between  the  fun  and  us  :  and  that    ferves  to  diftinguiih  fuch  parts  of  a  difcourfe,  where  the 
of  the  moon  by  the  interpofition  of  the  earth  between    author  fpeaks  as  if  he  were  afking  queftions.     Its  form 


the  fun  and  moon.     See  Eclipse. 

INTERPRETFR,  a  perfon  who  explains  the 
thoughts,  words,  or  writings,  of  fome  other,  which 
before  were   unintelligible. — The    word  interpres,    ac- 


is  this  (?). 

INTERROGATORIES,  in  law,  are  particular 
queftions  demanded  of  witneffes  brought  in  to  be  exa- 
mined in  a  caufe,  efpecially  in  the  court  of  chancery. 


cording  to  Ifidorc,  is  compofed  of  the  prepofition  in-  And  thefe  interrogatories  muft  be  exhibited  by  the  par- 

ter,  and  parks,  as  fignifying  a  perfon  in  the  middle  ties  in  fuit  on  each  fide  ;  which  are  either  dired  for  the 

betwixt  two  parties,  to    make  them  mutually  under-  party  that  produces  them,  or  counter,  on  behalf  of  the 

ftand   each  others  thoughts  :  others  derive  it  from  in-  adverfe  party  :  and  generally  both  plaintiff  and  defen- 


ter,  andpras,  i.  e.  jidejiijfor;  q.  d.  a  perfon  who  ferves 
as  fecurity  between  two  others  who  do  not  understand 
one  another. 

There  have  been  great  debates  about  interpreting 
Scripture.  The  Romania's  contend,  that  it  belongs  ab- 
folutely  to  the  church  :  adding,  that  where  fhe  is  fi- 
lent,  reafon  may  be  confulted  ;  but  where  fhe  fpeaks, 
reafon  is  to  be  difregarded.  The  Proteftants  generally 
allow  reafon  the  fovereign  judge,  or  interpreter  ;  tho' 
fome  among  them  have  a  ftrong  regard  to  fynods,  and 
others  to  the  authority  of  the  primitive  fathers.     Laft- 


dant  may  exhibit,  direct,  and  counter,  or  crofs  interro- 
gatories. They  are  to  be  pertinent,  and  only  to  the 
points  neceffary  ;  and  either  drawn  or  perufed  by  coun- 
fel,  and  to  be  figned  by  them. 

INTERSECTION,  in  mathematics,  the  cutting 
of  one  line,  or  plane,  by  another ;  or  the  point  or 
line  wherein  two  lines,  or  two  planes,  cut  each  other. 

The  mutual  interferon  of  two  planes  is  a  right  line. 
The  centre  of  a  circle  is  in  the  interfection  of  two  dia- 
meters. The  central  point  of  a  regular  or  irregular  fi- 
gure of  four  fides,  is  the  point  of  interfection  of  the 


ly,   others  have    recourfe  to  the  Spirit  within    every    two  diagonals 
perfon   to  interpret  for  them  ;  which  is  what  Bochart        The  equinoxes  happen  when  the  fun  is  in  the  inter- 
calls  «t',Ai^{  tk  .wy5i///«T©s-.  fections  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic. 

INTERREGNUM,  the  time  during  which  the  INTERSPINALES.  See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the 
throne  is  vacant  in  elective  kingdoms  ;  for  in  fuch  as    Mufcles. 

are  hereditary,  like  England,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as        INTERVAL,  the  diftance  of  fpace  between  two 
an  interregnum.  extremes,  either  in  time  or  place.     The  word  comes 

INTERREX,  the  magistrate  who  governs  during  from  the  Latin  intervallum,  which,  according  to  Ifi- 
an  interregnum.  dore,  fignifies    the  fpace  inter  fojjam  &  murum,  "  be- 

This  magiftrate  was  eftablifhed  in  old  Rome,  and   tween  the  ditch  and  the  wall ;"  others  note,  that  the 
wasalmoft  as  ancient  as  the  city  itfelf:  after  the  death    ftakes  or  piles,  driven  into  the  ground  in  the  ancient 
of  Romulus  there  was  an  interregnum  of  a  year,  du-    Roman  bulwarks,  were  called  valla  ;  and  the  interftices 
ring  which  the  fenators  were  each  interrex  in  their  turn,    or  vacancy  between  them,  interval/a. 
five  days  a-piece.  .  Interval,  in    mufic.     The  diftance  between    any 

After  the  eftablifhment  of  confuls  and  a  common-  given  found  and  another,  Strictly  fpeaking,  is  neither 
wealth,  though  there  were  no  kings,  yet  the  name  and  meafured  by  any  common  Standard  of  extenfion  nor 
function  of  interrex  was  ftill  preferved :  for,  when  the  duration  ;  but  either  by  immediate  fenfation,  or  by 
magiftrates  were  abfent,  or  there  was  any  irregularity  computing  the  difference  between  the  numbers  of  vi- 
in  their  election,  or  they  had  abdicated,  fo  that  the  brations  produced  by  two  or  more  fonorous  bodies, 
comitia  could  not  be  held  ;  provided  they  were  un-  in  the  act  of  founding,  during  the  fame  given  time, 
willing  to  create  a  dictator,  they  made  an  interrex,  As  the  vibrations  are  ilower  and  fewer  during  the  fame 
whofe  office  and  authority  was  to  laft  five  days  af-  inftant,  for  example,  the  found  is  proportionally  lower 
ter  which  they  made  another.  To  the  interrex  was  or  graver;  on  the  contrary,  as  during  the  fame  period 
delegated  all  the  regal  and  confular  authority,  and  he  the  vibrations  increafe  in  number  and  velocity,  the 
performed  all  their  functions.  #He  affembled  the  fe-  founds  are  proportionably  higher  or  more  acute.  An 
nate,  held  comitia  or  courts,  and  took  care  that  the  interval  in  mufic,  therefore,  is  properly  the  difference 
election  of  magistrates  was  according  to  rules.  Indeed  between  the  number  of  vibrations  produced  by  one  fo- 
at  firft  it  was  not  the  cuftom  of  the  interrex  to  hold  norous  body  of  a  certain  magnitude  and  texture,  and  of 
comitia,  at  leaft  we  have  no  initance  of  it  in  the  Ro-  thofe  produced  by  another  of  a  different  magnitude  and 
man  hiftory.     The  patricians  alone  had  the  right  of  texture  in  the  fame  time. 

electing  an  interrex  ;  but  this  office  fell  with  the  repub-  Intervals  are  divided  into  confonant  and  diffonant. 
Vic,  when  the  emperors  made  themfelves  matters  of  A  confonant  interval  is  that  whofe  extremes,  or  whofe 
every  thing.  higheft  and  loweft  founds,  when  fimultaneoufly  heard, 

INTERROGATION,  Erotfsis,  a  figure  of  rhe-  coalefce  in  the  ear,  and  produce  an  agreeable  fenfation 

1  called 
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Interval,  called  by  Lord  Karnes  a  tertium  quid.  A  diffonant  in- 
~~9  '  terval,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  whofe  extremes,  fimul- 
taneoufly  heard,  far  from  eoalefcing  in  the  ear,  and 
producing  one  agreeable  fenfation,  aie  each  of  them 
plainly  diftinguilhed  from  the  other,  produce  a  gra- 
ting effect  upon  the  fenfe,  and  repel  each  other  with  an 
irreconcileable  hoftility.  In  proportion  as  the  vibra- 
tions of  different  fonorous  bodies,  or  of  the  fame  fono- 
rous  body  in  different  modes,  more  or  lefs  frequently 
coincide  during  the  fame  given  time,  the  chords  are 
more  or  lefs  perfect,  and  confequently  the  intervals 
more  or  lefs  confonant.  When  thefe  vibrations  never 
coincide  at  all  in  the  fame  given  time,  the  difcord  is 
confummate,  and  confequently  the  interval  abfolutely 
diifonant. 

Intervals  are  not  only  divided  accoiding  to  their  na- 
tures, but  alfo  with  refpect  to  their  degrees.  In  this 
view,  they  are  either  enharmonic,  chromatic,  or  diato- 
nic. Of  thefe  therefore  in  their  order,  from  the  leaft  to 
the  greateft. 

An  enharmonic  interval  is  what  they  adl  the  eighth 
part  of  a  tone,  or  the  difference  between  a  major  and 
minor  femitone  generally  diftinguilhed  by  the  name  of 
a  comma.  Commas,  however,  are  of  three  different 
kinds,  as  their  quantities  are  more  or  lefs  ;  but  fince 
thefe  differences  cannot  be  afcertained  without  long  and 
intricate  computations,  it  is  not  necelfary  for  us  to  at- 
tempt an  inveftigation,  whofe  purfuit  is  fo  unpleafant, 
and  whofe  refult  attended  with  fo  little  utility.  It  has 
by  muficians  been  generally  called  the  eighth  part  of  a 
tone;  but  they  ought  to  have  confidered,  that  a  comma 
is  by  no  means  the  object  of  auricular  perception,  and 
that  its  eftimate  can  only  be  formed  by  calculation. 
For  a  more  minute  difquifition  of  this  matter,  our 
readers  may  confult  the  article  Comma  in  the  Mu- 
fical  Dictionary,  or  the  article  Music  in  this  Work, 
Notes,  n  and  s.  A  chromatic  interval  confifts  proper- 
ly of  a  minor  femitone,  but  may  alfo  admit  the  major. 
A  diatonic  interval  confifts  of  a  femitone-major  at  leaft, 
but  may  confift  of  any  number  of  tones  within  the  oc- 
tave. When  an  octave  higher  or  lower  is  affirmed,  it 
is  obvious  that  we  enter  into  another  fcale  which  is 
either  higher  or  lower,  but  ftill  a  repetition  of  the 
former  degrees  of  found. 

Intervals  again  are  either  fimple  or  compound.  All 
the  intervals  within  any  one  octave  are  fimple  ;  fuch  as 
the  fecond  major  or  minor,  the  third,  the  fourth,  the 
fifth,  the  fixth,  the  feventh,  &c.  of  thefe  afterwards. 
All  intervals  whofe  extremes  are  contained  in  different 
octaves,  fuch  as  the  ninth,  the  tenth,  the  eleventh,  the 
twelfth,  the  thirteenth,  the  fourteenth,  the  fifteenth, 
&c.  may  be  termed  compound  intervals. 

The  femitone  either  exactly  or  nearly  divides  the 
tone  into  two  equal  parts.  In  the  theory  of  harmo- 
nical  computation  three  kinds  of  femitones  are  recog- 
nifed,  viz.  the  greateft,  the  intermediate,  and  the  fmall- 
eft  femitone.  But  in  practice,  to  which  thefe  expli- 
cations are  chiefly  adapted,  the  femitone  is  only  di- 
ftinguilhed into  major  and  minor.  The  femitone  ma- 
jor is  the  difference  between  the  third  major  and  the 
fourth,  as  EF.  Its  ratio  is  as  1 5  to  1 6,  and  it  forms 
the  leaft  of  all  diatonic  intervals. 

The  femitone   minor   confifts  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  third  major  and  minor  :  it  may  be  marked 
Vol.  IX. 
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in  the  fame   degree  by  a  (harp  or  a  flat,  and  it  only    Interval, 
forms  achromatic  interval ;  its  ratio  is  as  24  to  25.  v 

Though  fome  diftinction  is  made  between  thefe  fe- 
mitones by  the  manner  of  marking  them,  yet  on  the 
organ  and  harpfichord  no  diftinction  can  be  made  ;  nor 
is  there  any  thing  more  common  for  us  than  to  fay,  that 
D  fharp  in  rifmg  is  E  flat  in  defcending,  and  fo  through 
the  whole  diapafon  above  or  below  ;  befides,  the  femi- 
tone is  fometimes  major  and  fometimes  minor,  fome- 
times  diatonic  and  fometimes  chromatic,  according  to 
the  different  modes  in  which  we  compofe  or  practife  ; 
yet  in  practice  thefe  are  called  femitones  minor,  which 
are  marked  by  fharps  or  flats,  without  changing  the 
degree  ;  and  femitones  major  are  thofe  which  form  the 
interval  of  a  fecond. 

With  refpect  to  the  three  femitones  recognifed  in 
theory,  the  greateft  femitone  is  the  difference  between 
a  tone  major  and  a  femitone  minor  ;  and  its  ratio  is  as 
25  to  27.  The  intermediate  femitone  is  the  difference 
between  a  femitone  major  and  a  tone  major :  and  its 
ratio  is  as  128  to  135.  In  a  word,  the  fm all  femitone 
confifts  of  the  difference  between  the  greateft  and  the  in- 
termediate femitone  ;  and  its  ratio  is  as  1 25  to  128. 

Of  all  thefe  intervals,  there  is  only  the  femitone 
major,  which  is  fometimes  admitted  as  a  fecond  in  har- 
mony. 

The  interval  of  a  tone  which  characterifes  the  dia- 
tonic fpecies  of  compofition,  is  either  major  or  minor. 
The  former  confifts  of  the  difference  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth ;  and  its  ratio  is  as  8  to  9  :  and  the  latter, 
whofe  ratio  is  as  9  to  10,  refults  from  the  difference 
between  the  third  minor  and  the  fourth. 

Seconds  are  diftinguifhed  into  four  kinds  :  two  of 
which  are  not  in  practice  fufficiently  momentous  to  be 
mentioned.  The  fecond  major  is  fynonymous  with  the 
intervals  of  a  tone ;  but  as  that  tone  may  be  either 
major  or  minor,  its  ratio  may  be  either  as  8  to  9,  or  as 
9  to  i  o. 

The  fecond  minor  confifts  of  the  diftance  from  B  to 
C,  or  from  E  to  F;  and  its  ratio  is  as  15  to  16. 

The  third  is  fo  called,  becaufe  it  confifts  of  two 
gradations,  or  three  diatonic  founds,  as  from  G  to  B 
afcending,  or  from  A  to  C,  inclufive  of  the  extremes  ; 
of  which  the  firft  is  a  third  major,  compofed  of  two 
full  tones,  and  its  ratio  as  4  to  5  ;  the  fecond,  a  third 
minor  confuting  of  a  tone  and  a  femitone  major,  and  its 
ratio  as  5  to  6. 

The  fourth  has  by  fome  been  reckoned  an  imperfect, 
but  more  juftly  by  others  a  perfect:,  chord.  It  con- 
fifts of  three  diatonic  degrees,  but  takes  its  name  from 
the  four  different  founds  of  which  it  is  formed  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  number  by  which  it  is  denominated 
includes  the  extremes.  It  is  compofed  of  a  tone  ma- 
jor, a  tone  minor,  and  a  femitone  major,  as  from  C  to 
F  afcending  ;    its  ratio  as  3  to  4. 

The  fifth  next  to  the  octave,  is,  perhaps,  the  moft 
perfect  interval,  as  leaft  fufceptible  of  alteration.  The 
number  from  whence  it  affumes  its  name  likewife  in- 
cluds  its  extremes.  It  confifts  of  two  tones  major,  one 
minor,  and  a  femitone  major,  as  from  A  to  E  afcend- 
ing ;  its  ratio  is  as  2  to  3. 

The  fixth  is  not  found  among  the»natural  order  of 
confonances,  but  only  admitted  by  combination.  It 
is  not  here  necelfary  to  mention  its  various  diftinctions 
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Interval,    and  ufes,  as  we  only  give  an  account  of  intervals  in  ge- 
s/~—J  neral. 

The  fixth  major  confifts  of  four  tones  and  a  femi- 
tone  major,  as  from  G  to  E  afcending  :  its  ratio  is  as 
3  to  5.  The  fixth  minor  contains  three  tones  and  two 
femitones  major,  as  from  E  to  C  afcending ;  its  ratio 
is  as  5  to  8. 

The  feventh,  as  a  reduplication  of  the  fecond,  is  a 
diffonance.  When  major,  it  confifts  diatonically  of 
five  tones,  three  major,  and  two  minor  ;  and  a  major 
femitone,  as  from  C  to  B  afcending ;  its  ratio  is  as 
8  to  15. 

When  minor,  it  confifts  of  four  tones,  three  major 
and  one  minor,  and  two  major  femitones,  as  from  E  to 
D  afcending  ;  its  ratio  is  as  5  to  9. 

The  octave  is  the  mod  perfect  of  all  chords,  and  in 
many  cafes  hardly  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  ear  irom 
an  unifon  ;  that  is  to  fay,  from  that  coincidence  of 
found  produced  by  two  mufical  firings,  whofe  mat- 
ter, lengths,  diameters,  and  tenfions,  are  the  fame. 
As  the  vibrations  of  two  ftrings  in  unifon  during  any 
given  time,  are  precifely  coincident ;  fo  whilft  the 
loweft  extreme  of  the  octave  vibrates  once,  the  high- 
eft  vibrates  twice  :  and  confequcntly  its  ratio  is  as  1 
to  2,  as  from  c  to  C  afcending.  It  confifts  of  fix  full 
tones  and  two  femitones  major.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  080,  "  eight ;"  becaufe  that  number 
likewife  includes  its  extremes.  It  may  like  wife  be  di- 
vided into  twelve  femitones.  It  contains  the  whole 
diatonic  fcale  ;  and  every  feries  above  or  below  con- 
fifts only  of  the  fame  returning  founds.  From  whence 
the  natures,  diftances,  and  powers,  of  every  interval 
greater  than  the  octave,  as  the  ninth,  the  tenth,  the 
eleventh,  the  twelfth,  the  thirteenth,  the  fourteenth, 
the  fifteenth,  the  triple  octave,  &c.  may  eafily  be  com- 
puted. 

During  our  paft  obfervations  upon  the  term  interval, 
we  have  either  wholly  neglected  our  faithful  alfociate 
M.  Rouffeau,  or  only  maintained  a  diftant  and  mo- 
mentary intercourfe  with  him.  We  now  propofe  to 
pay  him  a  more  permanent  and  familiar  vifit ;  but  as 
he  is  engaged  in  the  difpute  between  the  Pythago- 
reans and  Ariftoxcnians,  we  think  it  more  advanta- 
geous to  decline  the  controverfy,  and  to  follow  him, 
after  having  efcaped  the  fray,  like  a  gentleman  and  a 
fcholar.  Having  put  the  parti/ans  of  Ariftoxenus  to 
filence,  let  us,  with  him,  forfake  the  lifts  of  combat, 
nor  ftain  his  triumph  by  infulting  the  falling  cham- 
pions. 

"  We  divide  (fays  he)  as  did  the  ancients,  in- 
tervals into  confonant  and  diffonant.  The  confonan- 
ces  are  perfect  or  imperfect  *  ;  diffonances  are  either 
fuch  by  nature,  or  become  fuch  by  accident.  There 
are  only  two  intervals  naturally  diffonant,  viz.  the  fe- 
cond and  feventh,  including  their  octaves  or  replica- 
tions ;  nay,  ftill  thefe  two  may  be  reduqed  to  one  a- 
lone,  as  the  feventh  is  properly  no  more  than  a  repli- 
cation of  the  fecond  ;  for  B,  the  feventh  above  the 
loweft  C,  where  we  have  generally  begun  the  fcale,  is 
really  an  octave  above  B,  the  note  immediately  below 
that  C  ;  and  confequently  the  interval  between  thefe 
lower  founds  is  no  more  than  that  of  a  fecond  major, 
to  which  all  diffonances  may  therefore  be  ultimately 
icduced,  whether  confidercd  as  major  or  minor ;  but 
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even  all  the  confonances  may  become  difTonant  by  ac-    InterTal. 
cident.     See  Discord. 

"  Befides,  every  interval  is  either  fimple  or  redu- 
plicated. Simple  intervals  are  fuch  as  the  limits  of  a 
fingle  octave  comprehend.  Every  interval  which  fur- 
paffes  this  extent  is  reduplicated ;  that  is  to  fay,  com- 
pounded of  one  or  more  octaves,  and  of  the  fimple  in- 
terval whofe  replication  it  is. 

"  Simple  intervals  are  likewife  divided  into  direct 
and  inverted.  Take  any  fimple  interval  whatever  for 
a  direct  one  ;  the  quantity  which,  added  to  itfelf,  is  re- 
quired to  complete  the  octave,  will  be  found  an  invert- 
ed interval ;  and  the  fame  obfervation  holds  recipro- 
cally true  of  fuch  as  are  inverted. 

"  There  are  only  fix  kinds  of  fimple  intervals  ;  of 
which  three  contain  fuch  quantities,  as,  added  to  the 
other  three,  are  required  to  complete  the  octave ; 
and  of  confequence  likewife  the  one  malt  be  inver- 
fions  of  the  other.  If  you  take  at  firft  the  fmalleft  in- 
tervals, you  will  have,  in  the  order  of  direct  intervals, 
the  fecond,  the  third,  and  fourth ;  for  inverted,  the 
feventh,  the  fixth,  and  fifth.  Suppofe  thefe  to  be  di- 
rect, the  others  will  be  inverted ;  every  thing  here  is 
reciprocal. 

"  To  find  the  name  of  any  interval  whatever,  it  is 
only  neceffary  to  add  the  denomination  of  unity  to  the 
degree  which  it  contains.  Thus  the  interval  of  one 
degree  fhall  give  a  fecond  ;  of  two,  a  third  ;  of  three, 
a  fourth ;  of  feven,  an  octave ;  of  nine,  a  tenth,  &c. 
But  this  is  not  fufficient  to  determine  an  interval  with 
accuracy  ;  for  under  the  fame  name  rt  may  be  either 
major  or  minor,  true  or  falfe,  diminifhed  or  redun- 
dant. 

"  The  confonances  which  are  imperfect,  and  the 
two  natural  diffonances,  may  be  major  or  minor, 
which,  without  changing  their  degree,  occafions  in 
the  interval  the  difference  of  a  femitone  ;  fo  that  if, 
from  a  minor  interval,  we  ftill  dednce  a  femitone,  it 
becomes  an  interval  diminifhed  :  if,  by  a  femitone,  we 
increafe  a  major  interval,  it  becomes  an  interval  re- 
dundant. 

"  The  perfect  confonances  arc  by  their  nature  in- 
variable. When  their  intervals  are  fuch  as  they  ought 
to  be,  we  call  them  juji,  true  :  and  if  we  dilate  or 
contract  this  interval  by  a  femitone,  the  confonance  is 
termed  falfe,  and  becomes  a  diffonance ;  redundant, 
if  the  femitone  be  added  ;  diminifhed,  if  it  be  abftracted. 
We  improperly  give  the  name  of  a  falfe  fifth  to  the 
fifth  diminifhed  ;  this  is  taking  the  genus  for  the  fpecies: 
the  fifth  redundant  is  every  jot  as  falfe  as  the  diminifh- 
ed, it  is  even  more  fo  in  every  refpect." 

In  the  Mufical  Dictionary,  plate  C,  fig.  2.  may  be 
feen  a  table  of  all  the  fimple  intervals  practicable  in 
mufic,  with  their  names,  their  degrees,  their  values 
and  their  ratios. 

Having  afcertained  the  diftinction  between  major 
and  minor  intervals,  it  is  only  neceffary  to  add,  that 
thefe  may  be  natural  or  artificial.  Of  the  natural  we 
have  already  given  fome  account,  by  afcertaining  the 
diftances  and  ratios  of  fuch  as  have  been  mentioned. 
Of  the  artificial,  we  may  obferve,  that  they  are  fuch 
as  change  their  pofition  from  what  it  naturally  is  in 
the  diatonic  fcale,  to  what  the  conveniency  of  com- 
pofition  or  tranfpofition  requires  it  to  be.     A  note 

thus. 
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Imefhte.  thus  artificially  heightened  by  a  femitone,  together 
with  the  character  which  expreffes  that  elevation,  is 
Intrigue,  called  -&.Jharp  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  note  artificially  de- 
preffed  by  a  femitone,  together  with  the  character  by 
which  that  depreffion  is  fignified,  is  called  -Aflat.  The 
character  which  reftores  a  note  thus  dej.relled  or  railed 
to  its  primary  ftate,  is  called  a  natural.  Major  or  mi- 
nor intervals,  as  they  prevail,  characterife  the  major  or 
minor  mode.     See  Mode. 

INTESTATE,  in  law,  a  perfon  that  dies  without 
making  a  will. 

INTESTINA,  in  the  Linnaan  Syjlem,  an  order  of 
worms.     See  Zoology. 

INTESTINES,    Intestina,    in   anatomy,    the  guts 

or    bowels ;    thofe    hollow,    membranous,    cylindrical 

parts,  extended  from  the  right  orifice  of  tlie  ftomach 

by  which  the  chyle  is  conveyed  to   the 

the  excrements  are  voided.     See  Ana- 


to  the  anus  ; 
lacteals,  and 
tomy.  n°  93. 

INTONATION,  in  mufic,  the  action  of  founding 
the  notes  in  the  fcale  with  the  voice,  or  any  other  gi- 
ven order  of  mufical  tones.  Intonation  may  be  either 
true  or  falfe,  either  too  high  or  too  low,  either  too 
fharp  or  too  flat ;  and  then  this  word  intonation,  at- 
tended with  an  epithet,  muft  be  underftood  concern- 
ing the  manner  of  performing  the  notes. 

In  executing  an  air,  to  form  the  founds,  and  pre- 
ferve  the  intervals  as  they  are  marked  with  juftnefs 
and  accuracy,  is  no  inconfiderable  difficulty,  and 
fcarcely  practicable,  but  by  the  affiftance  of  one  com- 
mon idea,  to  which,  as  to  their  ultimate  teft,  thefe 
founds  and  intervals  muft  be  referred  :  thefe  common 
ideas  are  thofe  of  the  key,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
performer  is  engaged  ;  and  from  the  word  tone,  which 
is  fometimes  ufed  in  a  fenfe  almoft  identical  with  that 
of  the  key,  the  word  intonation  may  perhaps  be  deri- 
ved. It  may  alfo  be  deduced  from  the  word  diatonic, 
as  in  that  fcale  it  is  moft  frequently  converfant ;  a  fcale 
which  appears  moll  convenient  and  moft  natural  to  the 
voice.  We  feel  more  difficulty  in  our  intonation  of 
fuch  intervals  as  are  greater  or  leffer  than  thofe  of  the 
diatonic  order  ;  becaufe,  in  the  firft  cafe,  the  glottis 
and  vocal  organs  are  modified  by  gradations  too  large ; 
or  too  complex,  in  the  fecond. 

INTRENCHMENT,  in  the  military  art,  any 
work  that  fortifies  a  poft  againft  an  enemy  who  at- 
tacks. It  is  generally  taken  for  a  ditch  or  trench  with 
a  parapet.  Intrenchments  are  fometimes  made  ot 
fafcines  with  earth  thrown  over  them,  of  gabions, 
hogfheads,  or  bags  filled  with  earth,  to  cover  the  men 
from  the  enemy's  fire. 

INTRIGUE,  an  afTemblage  of  events  or  circum- 
fiances,  occurring  in  an  affair,  and  perplexing  the  per- 
fons  concerned  in  it.  In  this  fenfe,  it  is  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  the  nodus  or  plot  of  a  play  or  romance ;  or  that 
point  wherein  the  principal  characters  are  moft  em- 
barraffed  through  the  artifice  and  oppofition  of  certain 
perfons,  or  the  unfortunate  falling  out  of  certain  acci- 
dents and  circumftances. 

In  tragedy,  comedy,  or  an  epic  poem,  there  are 
always  two  defigns.  The  firft  and  piincipal  is  that  of 
the  hero  of  the  piece :  the  fecond  contains  the  de- 
figns of  all  thofe  who  oppofe  him.  Thefe  oppofite 
raujes  produce  oppofite  effects,  to  wit,  the  efforts  of 


the  hero  for  the  execution  of  his  defign,  and  the  ef- 
forts of  thofe  who  thwart  it.  As  thofe  caufes  and  de- 
figns are  the  beginning  of  the  action,  fo  thefe  efforts 
arc  the  middle,  and  there  form  a  knot  or  difficulty 
which  we  call  the  intrigue,  that  makes  the  greateit 
part  of  the  poem.  It  lafts  as  long  as  the  mind  of  the 
reader  or  hearer  is  fufpended  about  the  event  of  thofe 
oppofite  efforts  :  the  folution  or  cataftrophe  commen- 
ces when  the  knot  begins  to  unravel  and  the  difficul- 
ties and  doubts  begin  to  clear  up. 

The  intrigue  of  the  Iliad  is  twofold.  The  firft  com- 
prehends three  days  fighting  in  Achilles's  abfence, 
and  confifts  on  the  one  fide  in  the  refiftance  of  Ag.i- 
memnon  and  the  Greeks,  and  on  the  other  in  the  in- 
exorable temper  of  Achilles.  The  death  of  Patroclus 
unravels  this  intrigue,  and  makes  the  beginning  of  a 
fecond.  Achilles  refolves  to  be  revenged,  but  Hector 
oppofes  his  defign  ;  and  this  forms  the  fecond  intrigue, 
which  is  the  laft  day's  battle. 

In  the  iEneid  there  are  alfo  two  intrigues.  The  firft 
is  taken  up  in  the  voyage  and  landing  of  iEneas  in 
Italy ;  the  fecond  is  his  eftablifhment  there :  the  op- 
pofition he  met  with  from  Juno  in  both  thefe  under- 
takings, forms  the  intrigue. 

As  to  the  choice  of  the  intrigue,  and  the  manner  of 
unravelling  it,  it  is  certain  they  ought  both  to  fpring 
naturally  from  the  ground  and  fubje<5t  of  the  poem. 
Boffu  gives  us  three  manners  of  forming  the  intrigue 
of  a  poem  :  the  firft  is  that  already  mentioned  ;  the  fe- 
cond is  taken  from  the  fable  and  defign  of  the  poet  ; 
in  the  third  the  intrigue  is  fo  laid,  as  that  the  folu- 
tion follows  from  it  of  courfe. 

INTRINSIC,  a  term  applied  to  the  real  and  genu- 
ine values  and  properties,  &c.  of  any  thing  in  oppofi- 
tion to  their  extrinfic  or  apparent  values. 

INTRODUCTION,  in  general,  fignifies  any  thing 
which  tends  to  make  another  in  fome  meafure  known 
before  we  have  leifure  to  examine  it  thoroughly  ;  and 
hence  it  is  ufed  on  a  great  variety  of  occafions.  Thus 
we  fpeak  of  the  introduction  of  one  perfon  to  another  ; 
the  introduction  to  a  book,  &c. — It  is  alfo  ufed  to 
fignify  the  actual  motion  of  any  body  out  of  one  place 
into  another,  when  that  motion  has  been  occafioned 
by  fome  other  body. 

Introduction,  in  oratory.     See  Oratory,  n°  26. 

INTUITION,  among  logicians,  the  act  whereby 
the  mind  perceives  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
two  ideas,  immediately  by  themfelves,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  other  ;  in  which  cafe  the  mind 
perceives  the  truth  as  the  eye  doth  the  light,  only  by 
being  directed  towards  it.     See  Logic,  n°  25.  27. 

INTUITIVE  evidence,  is  that  which  refuks  from 
Intuition.  Dr  Campbell  diftinguilhes  different  forts 
of  intuitive  evidence  :  one  refulting  purely  from  intel- 
lection, or  that  faculty  which  others  have  called  intui- 
tion ;  another  kind  arifing  from  confeioufnefs  ;  and  a 
third  fort  from  that  new-named  faculty  Common  Sf.ksf, 
which  this  ingenious  writer  as  well  as  feveral  others 
contend  to  be  a  diftinct  original  fource  of  knowledge, 
whilft  others  refer  its  fuppofed  office  to  the  intuitive 
power  of  the  underftanding. 

INVALID,  a  perfon  wounded,  maimed,  or  difabled 
for  action  by  age. 

At  Chelfea  and  Greenwich  are  magnificent  Hospi- 
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Invented  tals  or  rather  colleges,  built  for  the  reception  and 
II  accommodation  of  invalids,  or  foldiers  and  feamen  worn 
Inve^tory-  out  in  the  fervice. 

There  are  alfo  twenty  independent  companies  of  in- 
valids, difperfed  in  the  feveral  forts  and  garrifons. 

At  Paris  is  a  college  of  the  fame  kind,  called  les 
Invalides,  which  is  accounted  one  of  the  fineft  build- 
ings in  that  city. 

INVECTED,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a  thing  fluted 
or  furrowed.     See  Heraldry. 

INVECTIVE,  in  rhetoric,  differs  from  reproof,  as 
the  latter  proceeds  from  a  friend,  and  is  intended  for 
the  good  of  the  perfon  reproved  ;  whereas  the  in- 
vective is  the  work  of  an  enemy,  and  entirely  defigned 
to  vex  and  give  uneafinefs  to  the  perfon  againft  whom 
it  is  directed. 

INVEGES  (Auguftin),  a  learned  Sicilian  Jefuit, 
wrote  in  Italian  an  Hiftory  of  the  city  of  Palermo, 
and  other  works,  which  are  efteemed.  He  died  in 
1677,  aged  82. 

INVENTION,  denotes  the  act  of  finding  any  thing 
new,  or  even  the  thing  thus  found.  Thus  we  fay,  the 
invention  of  gunpowder,  of  printing,  &c.  The  alcove  is 
a  modern  invention  owing  to  the  Moors. 

The  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders,  are  of 
Greek  invention  ;  the  Tufcan  and  Compofite  of  Latin 
invention.  Janfon  ab  Almeloveen  has  written  an  O- 
nomafticon  of  inventions ;  wherein  are  fhown,  in  an  al- 
phabetical order,  the  names  of  the  inventors,  and  the 
time,  place,  &c.  where  they  are  made.  Pancirollus 
has  a  treatife  of  old  inventions  that  are  loft,  and  new 
ones  that  have  been  made  ;  Polydore  Virgil  has  alfo 
publifhed  eight  books  of  the  inventors  of  things.  De 
Inventoribus  Rerum. 

Invention  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  finding  of  a  thing 
hidden.  The  Romifti  church  celebrates  a  feaft  on  the 
4th  of  May,  under  the  title  Of,  Invention  of  the  Holy 
Crofs. 

Invention  is  alfo  ufed  for  fubtilty  of  mind,  or  fome- 
what  peculiar  to  a  man's  genius,  which  leads  him  to  a 
difcovery  of  things  new  ;  in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  a  man 
of  invention. 

Invention,  in  painting,  is  the  choice  which  the 
painter  makes  of  the  objects  that  are  to  enter  the  com- 
pofition  of  his  piece.     See  Painting. 

Invention,  in  poetry,  is  applied  to  whatever  the 
poet  adds  to  the  hiftory  of  the  fubject  he  has  chofen  ; 
as  well  as  to  the  new  turn  he  gives  it.     See  Poetry. 

Invention,  in  rhetoric,  fignifies  the  finding  out 
and  choofing  of  certain  arguments  which  the  orator  is 
to  ufe  for  the  proving  or  illuftrating  his  point,  moving 
their  paffions,  or  conciliating  the  minds  of  his  hearers. 
'  Invention,  according  to  Cicero,  is  the  principal  part 
of  oratory  :  he  wrote  four  books  De  Inventione,  where- 
of we  have  but  two  remaining.     See  Oratory. 

INVENTORY,  in  law,  a  catalogue  or  fchedule  or- 
derly made,  of  all  a  deceafed  perfon's  goods  and  chat- 
tels, at  the  time  of  his  death,  with  their  value  ap- 
praifed  by  indifferent  perfons,  which,  in  England,  eve- 
ry executor  or  adminiftrator  is  obliged  to  exhibit  to  the 
ordinary  at  fuch  time  as  he  fhall  appoint. 

By  21  Hen.  VIII.  c.  v.  executors  and  adminiftrators 
are  to  deliver  in  upon  oath  to  the  ordinary,  indented 
inventories,  one  part  of  which  is  to  remain  with  the 
ordinary,  and  the  other  part  with  the  executor  or  ad- 


miniftrator ;  this  is  required  for  the  benefit  of  the  ere-    Inverary 

ditors  and  legatees,  that  the  executor  or  adminiftrator 

may  not  conceal  any  part  of  the  perfonal  eftate  from  Inverkeith- 

them.     The  ftatute  ordains,  that  the  inventory  fhall  be  ,     *"•* 

exhibited  within  three  months  after  the  perfon's  de- 

ceafe  ;  yet  it  may  be  done  afterwards,  for  the  ordinary 

may  difpenfe  with  the  time,  and  even  with  its  being 

ever  exhibited,  as  in  cafes  where  the  creditors  are  paid, 

and  the  will  is  executed. 

INVERARY,  a  parliament-town  of  Scotland,  in 
Argylefhire,  pleafantly  fituated  on  a  fmall  bay  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  river  Ary  with  Loch-fin,  where 
the  latter  is  a  mile  in  width  and  60  fathoms  in  depth. 
Here  is  a  caftle,  the  principal  feat  of  the  dukes  of  Ar- 
gyle,  chief  of  the  Campbells.  It  is  a  modern  building 
of  a  quadrangular  form,  with  a  round  tower  at  each 
corner  ;  and  in  the  middle  rifes  a  fquare  one  glazed  on 
every  fide  to  give  light  to  the  ftaircafe  and  galleries, 
which  has  from  without  rather  a  heavy  appearance. 
This  caftle  is  built  of  a  coarfe  lapis  ollaris  brought  from 
the  other  fide  of  Loch-fin ;  and  is  of  the  fame  kind 
with  that  found  in  Norway,  of  which  the  king  of 
Denmark's  palace  is  built.  The  founder  of  the  caftle, 
the  late  Duke  Archibald,  alfo  formed  the  defign  of  an 
entire  new  town,  upon  a  commodious  elegant  plan,  be- 
coming the  dignity  of  the  capital  of  Argylefhire,  a 
country  moft  admirably  fituated  for  fifheries  and  navi- 


gation. 


The  town  hath  been  rebuilt  agreeable  to  the 


original  defign  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  well  lodged  in 
houfes  of  ftone,  lime,  and  flate.  They  are  fully  em- 
ployed in  arts  and  manufactures,  and  plentifully  fup- 
plied  in  the  produce  of  fea  and  land. — The  planting 
around  Inverary  is  extenfive  beyond  conception,  and 
admirably  variegated  ;  every  crevice,  glen,  and  moun- 
tain, difplaying  tafte  and  good  fenfe. 

The  value  of  the  immenfe  wood  at  this  place,  for 
the  various  purpofes  of  bark,  charcoal,  forges,  paling, 
furniture,  houfe  and  fhip  building,  is  thus  eftimated 
by  Mr  Knox :  "  Some  of  the  beech  are  from  9  to  1 2 
feet  in  circumference,  and  the  pines  from  6  to  9  ;  but 
thefe  being  comparatively  few,  we  fhall  ftate  the  me- 
dium girth  of  2,000,000  trees  planted  within  thefe  laft 
hundred  years,  at  3  feet,  and  the  medium  value  at  4s. 
which  produces  L.  400,000  ;  and  this,  for  the  moft 
part,  upon  grounds  unfit  for  the  plough,  being  chiefly 
compofed  of  hills  and  rock."  One  of  thefe  hills  rifes 
immediately  from  the  houfe  a  great  height,  in  the  form 
of  a  pyramid,  and  is  cloathed  to  the  fummit  with  a 
thick  wood  of  vigorous  ornamental  trees.  On  this 
fummit  or  point  Archibald  duke  of  Argyle  built  a 
Gothic  tower  or  obfervatory,  where  he  fometimes 
amufed  himfelf.  The  afcent  by  the  road  feems  to 
be  half  a  mile,  and  the  perpendicular  height  about  800 
feet. 

INVERBERVIE,  or  Bervie,  a  town  of  Kincar- 
dinefhire  or  the  Mearns,  1 3  miles  N.  E.  from  Montrofe. 
It  lies  between  two  fmall  hills,  which  terminate  in  high 
cliffs  towards  the  fea ;  and  though  a  royal  borough, 
and  the  only  one  in  the  county,  it  is  but  a  fmall 
place,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  chiefly  employed 
in   making  thread. 

INVERKEITHING,  a  parliament-town  of  Scot- 
land in  the  county  of  Fife,  fituated  on  the  northern 
fhore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  in  W.  Long.  3.  15.  N. 
Lat.  56.  5.     It  was  much  favoured  by  William,  who 
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lriverlochy,  granted  its  firft  charter.  He  extended  its  liberties 
Invernefs.  confiderably,  and  in  the  time  of  David  I.  it  became  a 
"  royal  refidence.  The  Moubrays  had  large  poireffions 
here,  which  were  fortified  in  the  reign  of  Robert  II. 
The  Franc ifcans  had  a  convent  in  this  town  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  the  Dominicans  had 
another.  This  town  has  a  confiderable  trade  in  coal 
and  other  articles. 

INVERLOCHY,  an  ancient  cattle  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fort-WiLUAM  in  Invernefsihire.  It  is  a- 
dorned  with  large  round  towers  ;  and,  by  the  mode  of 
building,  feems  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Engliih 
in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  who  laid  large  fines  on  the 
Scotch  barons  for  the  purpofe  of  erecting  new  catties. 
The  largeft  of  thefe  towers  is  called  Cumins.  But 
long  prior  to  thefe  ruins  Inverlochy,  according  to 
Boece,  had  been  a  place  of  great  note,  a  moft  opulent 
fcity,  remarkable  for  the  vaft  refort  of  French  and  Spa- 
niards, probably  on  account  of  trade.  It  was  alfo  a 
feat  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  for  here  Achaius  in  the 
year  790  figned  (as  is  reported)  the  league  ofFenfive 
and  defenfive  between  himfelf  and  Charlemagne.  In 
after-times  it  was  utterly  deftroyed  by  the  Danes,  and 
never  again  reftorcd. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  were  fought  two 
fierce  battles,  one  between  Donald  Balloch  brother  to 
Alexander  lord  of  the  ifles,  who  with  a  great  power 
invaded  Lochaber  in  the  year  1427:  he  was  met  by 
the  earls  of  Mar  and  Caithnefs  ;  the  laft  was  flain,  and 
their  forces  totally  defeated.  Balloch  returned  to  the 
ifles  with  a  vail  booty,  the  object  of  thofe  plundering 
chieftains.  Here  alfo  the  Campbells  under  the  mar- 
quis of  Argyle,  in  February  1645,  received  from  Mon- 
trofe  an  overthrow  fatal  to  numbers  of  that  gallant 
name.  Fifteen  hundred  fell  in  the  action  and  in  the 
purfuit,  with  the  lofs  only  of  three  to  the  royalifts. 
Sir  Thomas  Ogilvie,  the  friend  of  Montrofe,  died  of 
his  wounds.  His  death  fupprefled  all  joy  for  the 
victory. 

INVERNESS,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame 
name  in  Scotland,  is  a  parliament-town,  finely  feated 
on  the  river  Nefs,  over  which  there  is  a  ftone-bridge  of 
feven  arches,  in  W.  Long.  40.  N.  Lat.  57.  36.  It  is 
large,  well  built,  and  very  populous,  being  the  laft 
town  of  any  note  in  Britian.  As  there  are  always  re- 
gular troops  in  its  neighbourhood,  there  is  a  great  air 
of  politenefs,  a  plentiful  market,  and  more  money  and 
bufinefs  ftirring  than  could  have  been  expe&ed  in  fuch 
a  remote  part  of  the  ifland.  The  country  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  remarkably  well  cultivated  ;  and  its  pro- 
duce clearly  fhows  that  the  foil  and  climate  are  not 
defpicable.  The  falmon-fifhery  in  the  Nefs  is  very 
confiderable,  and  is  let  to  London  fifhmongers.  Some 
branches  both  of  the  woollen,  linen,  and  hemp  manu- 
facture, are  alfo  carried  on  here  ;  and,  in  confequence 
of  the  excellent  military  roads,  there  is  a  great  propor- 
tion of  inland  trade.  But  befides  all  this,  Invernefs  has 
a  port  with  20  creeks  dependent  upon  it,  part  on  the 
Murray  Frith  to  the  eaft,  and  part  on  the  north  of  the 
town,  reaching  even  the  fouth  border  of  the  county  of 
Caithnefs.  Invernefs  has  feveral  good  fchools  ;  and  it 
is  now  intended  to  erect  an,  academy  there  on  an  ex- 
tenlive  fcale.  The  inhabitants  fpeak  the  Erfe  and 
Engliih  language  promifcuoufly.  On  an  em'nence  near 
the  town  are  the  remains  of  a  caftle,  where,  according 


to    fome  hiftorians,    the   famous   Macbeth    murdered  Invernefs. 
Duncan  his  royal  gueft. 

iNVJSRNSsS'Shire,  a  county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Roisfliire ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  fhires  of 
Nairne,  Murray,  and  Aberdeen  j  on  the  fouth,  by 
thofe  of  Perth  and  Argyle  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth  is 
above  50  miles  ;  from  caft  to  weft  about  80. — The 
northern  part  of  this  county  is  very  mountainous  and 
barren.  In  the  diftrict  of  Glcnelg  are  fesn  the  ruins 
of  feveral  ancient  circular  buildings,  fimilar  to  thofe  in 
the  Weftern  Ifles,  Sutherland,  and  Rofs  {hires  ;  con- 
cerning the  ules  of  which  antiquaries  are  not  agreed. 
In  their  outward  appearance,  they  are  round  and  ta- 
pering like  glafs-houfes.  In  the  heart  of  the  wall, 
which  is  perpendicular  within,  there  are  horizontal 
galleries  going  quite  round  and  connected  by  ftairs. 
Thefe  afcend  toward  the  top,  which  is  open.  They 
are  ail  built  of  ftone,  without  lime  or  mortar  of  any 
kind.  They  have  no  opening  outward,  exCept  the 
doors  and  the  top  ;  but  there  are  feveral  in  the  infide, 
as  windows  to  the  galleries.  From  Bernera  barracks, 
in  this  diftrict,  proceeds  the  military  road  to  Inver- 
nefs. 

This  county  is  nearly  divided  by  water  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears from  a  late  furvey,  that  by  means  of  a  canal 
uniting  Loch  Nefs,  Loch  Oich,  Loch  Lochy,  and 
Lochiel  or  Loch  Eil,  a  communication  might  be  rea- 
dily opened  here  between  the  two  feas.  In  this  tract, 
Fort  George,  Fort  Anguftus,  and  Fort  William,  form 
what  is  called  the  Chain  of  Forts  acrofs  the  ifland. 
By  means  of  Fort  George  on  the  eaft,  all  entrance  up 
the  Frith  towards  Invernefs  is  prevented ;  Fort  Au- 
guftus  curbs  the  inhabitants  midway  ;  and  Fort  William 
is  a  check  to  any  attempts  in  the  weft.  Detachments 
are  made  from  all  thefe  garrifons  to  Invernefs,  Bernera 
barracks  oppofite  to  the  ifle  of  Skie,  and  caftle  Duart 
in  the  ifle  of  Mull.  Other  fmall  parties  are  alfo  fcat- 
tered  in  huts  throughout  the  country,  to  prevent  the 
ftealing  of  cattle. 

The  river  Nefs,  upon  which  the  capital  of  the  fhire  is 
fituated,  is  the  outlet  of  the  great  lake  called  Loch  Nefs. 
This  beautiful  lake  is  22  miles  in  length,  and  for  the 
moft  part  one  in  breadth.  It  is  fkreened  on  the  north 
weft  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  Urquhart  and  Meal- 
fourvony,  and  bordered  with  copices  of  birch  and 
oak.  The  adjacent  hills  are  adorned  with  many  ex- 
tenfive  forefts  of  pine  ;  which  afford  flielter  to  the 
cattle,  and  are  the  retreat  of  flags  and  deer.  There  is 
much  cultivation  and  improvement  on  the  banks  of 
Loch  Nefs  ;  and  the  pafture-grounds  in  the  neighbour- 
ing valleys  are  excellent. — From  the  fouth,  the  river 
Fyers  defcends  towards  this  lake.  Over  this  river 
there  is  built  a  ftupendous  bridge,  on  two  oppofite 
rocks  ;  the  top  of  the  arch  is  above  too  feet  from  the 


level  of  the  water.     A  little  below  the 


bridge 


is 


the 


celebrated  Fall  of  Fyers,  where  a  great  body  of  water 
darts  through  a  narrow  gap  between  two  rocks,  then 
falls  over  a  vaft  precipice  into  the  bottom  of  the  chafm, 
where  the  foam  rifes  and  fills  the  air  like  a  great  cloud 
offmoke. 

Loch  Oich  is  a  narrow  lake,  ftretching  about  four 
miles  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is  adorned  with  fome  fmall 
wooded  iflands,  and  is  furrounded  with  ancient  trees. 
Near  this  is  the  family-feat  of  Glengary,  furrounded 
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Tnvcrnefs.  by  natural  woods  of  full  grown  fir,  which  extend  nine 
*  "  or  ten  miles  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Gary.  The 
waters  of  Loch  Oich  Mow  through  Loch  Nefs  into 
the  eaftern  fea. — Loch  Lochy  tranfmits  its  waters  in 
an  oppofite  direction,  this  being  the  higheft  part  of 
the  vail  flat  tract  that  here  ftretches  from  fea  to  fea. 
This  extenfive  lake  is  above  ten  miles  in  length,  and 
from  one  to  two  in  breadth.  From  the  weft,  the  wa- 
ters of  Loch  Arkek  defcend  into  this  lake.  Out  of 
it  runs  the  river  Lochy,  which  about  a  mile  below  its 
iffue  from  the  lake,  receives  the  Spean,  a  confiderable 
river,  over  which  there  is  a  magnificent  bridge,  built 
by  General  Wade,  about  two  miles  above  the  place 
where  it  falls  into  the  Lochy.  Thefe  united  ftreams 
traverfing  the  plains  of  Lochaber,  after  a  courfe  of  five 
or  fix  miles  fall  into  Loch  Eil. 

A  few  miles  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Loch  Lochy  is 
Glenroy  or  King's  Vale.  The  north-eaft  end  of  this 
valley  opens  on  Loch  Spey.  A  fmall  river  palfes 
along  the  bottom  of  the  vale,  accompanied  by  a  mo- 
dern road.  On  the  declivity  of  the  mountains,  about 
a  mile  from  the  river,  on  either  hand  are  feen  feveral 
parallel  roads  of  great  antiquity.  On  the  north-weft 
fide,  five  of  thefe  roads  run  parallel  and  clofe  by  each 
other.  On  the  oppofite  fide  are  three  other  roads 
exactly  fimUar.  Thefe  roads  are  30  feet  broad,  all 
perfectly  horizontal,  and  extend  eight  or  nine  miles  in 
length.  Their  deftinaticn  or  ufe  lias  baffled  the  con- 
jectures of  antiquaries. — Not  far  from  Fort  Au- 
guftus  foars  the  pointed  fummit.  of  Bennevifh,  which 
is  efteemed  the  higheft  mountain  in  Britain,  riling 
more  than  4300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea. — In 
the  difcri-fts  of  Moydart,  Arafaick,  Morer,  and  Knoy- 
dart,  there  are  numerous  bays  and  creeks,  along  the 
coaft,  many  of  which  might  be  excellent  fifhing  fta- 
tions. 

The  fouthern  part  of  this  county  is  very  mountain- 
ous, and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  moft  elevated  ground  in 
Scotland.  From  its  numerous  lakes  many  ftreams  de- 
fcend toward  both  feas.  In  the  extenfive  diftrict  call- 
ed Badenoch  lies  Loch  Spey,  the  fource  of  the  great 
river  Spey,  which  proceeding  eaftward  with  an  in- 
creafing  ftream,  enters  the  fliire  of  Murray  at  Rothie- 
murchus,  after  having  expanded  into  a  fine  lake.  Not 
far  from  this  is  feen  the  lofty  top  of  Cairngorm ;  a 
mountain  celebrated  for  its  beautiful  rock-cryftals  of 
various  tints.  Thefe  are  much  efteemed  by  lapidaries  ; 
and  fome  of  them,  having  theluftre  of  fine  gems,  bring 
a  very  high  price.  Limeftone,  iron-ore,  and  fome  tra- 
ces of  different  minerals,  are  found  in  the  county  ;  but 
no  mines  have  yet  been  worked  with  much  fuccefs. 
Its  rivers  and  lakes  afford  abundance  of  falmon  and 
trout.  The  extenfive  plains  which  furround  the  lakes 
are  in  general  fertile  ;  and  the  high  grounds  feed  many 
lheep  and  black  cattle,  the  rearing  and  felling  of  which 
is  the  chief  trade  of  the  inhabitants. — By  the  prefent 
fpirited  exertions  of  the  gentlemen  in  this  populous 
county,  the  commerce  and  the  induftry  of  the  inhabi- 
tants have  of  late  been  greatly  increafed  ;  and  to  faci- 
litate the  communication  with  other  parts,  application 
has  been  made  to  parliament  for  leave  to  levy  a  tax 
on  the  proprietors  of  land  for  improving  the  roads  and 
erecting  bridges  in  this  extenfive  fhire.  The  common- 
alty in  the  high  parts  of  the  county  and  on  the  weft- 
cm  fliove  fpeak  Gaelic;  but  the  people  of  falhion   in 
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Invernefs  and  its  vicinity  ufe  the  Englifh  language,     Invcrfe 
and  pronounce  it  with  remarkable  propriety.  i 

INVERSE,  is  applied  to  a  manner  of  working  the   Invcrt^. 
rule  of  three.     See  Arithmetic,  n°  13. 

INVERSION,  the  act  whereby  any  thing  is  invert- 
ed or  turned  backwards.  Problems  in  geometry  and 
arithmetic  are  often  proved  by  inverfion  ;  that  is,  by 
a  contrary  rule  or  operation. 

Inversion,  in  grammar,  is  where  the  words  of  a 
phrafe  are  ranged  in  a  manner  not  fo  natural  as  they 
might  be.  For  an  inftance  :  "  Of  all  vices,  the  moft 
abominable,  and  that  which  leaft  becomes  a  man,  is 
impurity."  Here  is  an  inverfion ;  the  natural  order 
being  this  :  Impurity  is  the  moft  abominable  of  all  vices, 
and  that  which  leaft  becomes  a  man. — An  inverfion 
is  not  always  difagreeable,  but  fometimes  has  a  good 
effect. 

INVERTED,  in  mufic,  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
prepofition  in,  and  vertere,  "  to  turn  any  thing  a  contra- 
ry way."  The  analogy  of  this  term,  and  its  ufe  in  mu- 
fic, will  appear  more  obvious  from  the  fequel. 

It  fignifies  a  change  in  the  order  of  the  notes  which 
form  a  chord,  or  in  the  parts  which  compofe  harmony  : 
which  happens  by  fubftituting  inthebafs,  thofe  founds 
which  ought  to  have  been  in  the  upper  part :  an  ope- 
ration not  only  rendered  practicable,  but  greatly  faci- 
litated, by  the  refemblance  which  one  note  has  to  ano- 
ther in  different  octaves  ;  whence  we  derive  the  power 
of  exchanging  one  octave  for  another  with  fo  much 
propriety  and  fuccefs,  or  by  fubftituting  to  the  extremes 
thofe  which  ought  to  have  occupied  the  middle  ftation ; 
and  vice  verfa. 

It  is  cei-tain,  that  in  every  chord  there  muft  be  a 
fundamental  and  natural  order,  which  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  its  generation :  but  the  circumftances  of  fuc- 
ceffion,  tafte,  exprefiion,  the  beauty  of  melody,  and 
variety,  the  approximation  of  harmony,  frequently 
oblige  the  compofer  to  change  that  order  by  inverting 
the  chords,  and  of  confequence  the  difpoiition  of  the 
parts. 

As  three  things  may  be  arranged  in  fix  different  or- 
ders, and  four  things  in  twenty-four ;  it  would  feem 
at  firft,  that  a  perfect  chord  fhould  be  fufceptible  of 
fix  inverfions,  and  a  diffonant  chord  of  twenty-four ; 
fince  one  is  compofed  of  four  and  the  other  of  three 
founds,  and  fince  inverfion  confifts  only  in  a  tranfpofi- 
tion  of  octaves.  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  in  har- 
mony all  the  different  difpofitions  of  acuter  founds  are 
not  reckoned  as  inverfions,  whilft  the  fame  founds  re- 
main in  the  lower  parts.  Thus,  thefe  two  orders  of 
the  perfect  chord  ut  mifol,  or  C£G,  and  ut  fol  mi,  or 
C  G  E,  are  only  taken  for  the  fame  inverfion,  and  only 
bear  the  fame  name  ;  this  reduces  the  whole  of  inver- 
fions of  which  a  perfect  chord  is  fufceptible  to  three  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  to  as  many  inverfions  as  the  chord  con- 
tains different  founds  :  for  the  replications  of  the  fame 
found  are  here  reckoned  as  nothing. 

Every  time,  therefore,  when  the  fundamental  bafs  is 
heard  in  the  loweft  parts,  or  if  the  fundamental  bafs 
be  retrenched,  every  time  when  the  natural  order  is 
preferved  in  the  chords,  the  harmony  is  direct.  As 
foon  as  that  order  is  changed,  or  as  foon  as  the  funda- 
mental founds,  without  being  in  the  lower  parts,  are 
heard  in  fome  of  the  others,  the  harmony  is  inverted. 
It  is  an  inverfion  of  the  chord,  when  the  fundamental    , 
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laverted    found  is  tranfpofed  ;  it  is  likewife  an  inverfion  of  the 
li         harmony,  when  the  treble  or  any  other  part  moves  as 
.Invdli"S-  the  bafs  ought  to  have  done. 

Every  where,  where  a  direct  chord  can  be  well  pla- 
ced, its  inverfions  will  likewife  be  fo  with  refpect  to  the 
harmony ;  for  it  is  ftill  the  fame  fundamental  fuccef- 
fion.  Thus,  at  every  note  of  the  fundamental  bafs,  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  compofer  to  arrange  the  chord 
at  his  pleafure,  and  of  confequence  every  moment  to 
produce  different  inverfions  ;  provided  that  he  does  not 
change  the  regular  and  fundamental  fuccefiion  ;  pro- 
vided alfo,  that  the  di(fonances  may  always  be  prepared 
and  refolved  in  the  fame  parts  where  they  are  firft 
heard,  that  the  fenfible  note  may  always  afcend,  and 
that  fuch  falfe  relations  may  be  avoided  as  would  be 
too  harfh  upon  the  ear  in  the  fame  part.  This  is  the 
key  of  thefe  myfterious  diftinctions  which  compofers 
have  made  between  thofe  chords  where  the  treble  is 
fyncopated,  and  thofe  in  which  the  bafs  ought  to  be 
fyncopated  ;  as,  for  inftance,  between  the  ninth  and  the 
fecond :  it  is  thus  that  in  the  firft  the  chord  is  direct, 
and  the  diifonance  in  the  treble  ;  in  the  others,  the 
chord  is  reverfed,  and  the  diffonance  in  the  bafs. 

With  refpect  to  chords  by  fuppofition,  greater  pre- 
caution is  neceffary  in  inverting  them.  As  the  found 
which  they  add  to  the  bafs  is  abfolutely  foreign  to  the 
harmony  ;  it  is  often  only  tolerably  there,  on  account 
of  its  vaft  diftance  from  the  other  founds,  which  ren- 
ders the  diffonance  lefs  harfh.  But  if  thefe  added 
founds  fhould  happen  to  be  tranfpofed  in  the  higher 
parts,  as  it  fometimes  does  ;  if  this  tranfpofition  be  not 
performed  with  much  art,  it  may  produce  a  very  bad 
effect ;  and  never  can  this  be  happily  practifed  without 
taking  away  fome  other  found  from  the  chord.  See, 
at  the  article  Accord  in  the  Mufical  Dictionary,  the 
cafes  when  inverfion  may  be  practifed,  and  the  choice 
of  fuch  as  are  proper. 

The  perfect  knowledge  of  inverfion  depends  on  art 
and  ftudy  alone  :  the  choice  is  a  different  matter  ;  to 
this  an  ear  and  a  tafte  are  neceffary  ;  experience  of  the 
different  effects  are  likewife  indifpenfable  :  and  though 
the  choice  of  inverfion  be  indifferent  with  refpect  to 
the  foundation  of  the  harmony,  it  is  by  no  means  fuch 
in  regard  of  the  effect  and  expreflion.  It  is  certain, 
that  the  fundamental  bafs  is  formed  to  fupport  the 
harmony,  and  to  prevail  beneath.  Every  time  there- 
iore  when  the  order  is  changed  and  the  harmony  in- 
verted, there  ought  to  be  good  reafons  for  it :  with- 
out which,  thr  compofer  will  fall  into  the  vice  of  our 
more  recent  mufic,  where  the  melody  of  the  treble  is 
often  like  what  the  bafs  fhould  be,  and  the  bafs  always 
like  that  of  the  treble^  where  every  thing  is  confound- 
ed, reverfed,  difordered,  without  any  other  reafon  than 
to  fubvert  the  eftablifhed  order,  and  to  fpoil  the  har- 
monv. 

INVESTIGATION,  properly  denotes  the  fearch- 
ing  or  finding  out  any  thing  by  the  trafts  or  prints 
of  the  feet ;  whence  mathematicians,  fchoolmen,  and 
grammarians,  come  to  ufe  the  term  in  their  refpeftive 
refearches. 

INVESTING  a  Place,  is  when  a  general,  ha- 
ving an  intention  to  befiege  it,  detaches  a  body  of 
horfc  to  poffefs  all  the  avenues ;  blocking  up  the  gar- 
rifon,  and  preventing  relief  from  getting  into  the  place, 
till  the  army  and  artillery  are  got  up  to  form  the  fiege. 
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INVESTITURE,  in  law,  a  giving  livery  offeifin  Invcftiture 

or  poffeffion.  There  was  anciently  a  great  variety  of  II 
ceremonies  ufed  upon  inveftitures  :  as  at  firft  they  were  Invocatlolu 
made  by  a  certain  form  of  words,  and  afterwards  by 
fuch  things  as  had  the  greateft  refemblance  to  the  thing 
to  be  transferred  :  thus,  where  lands  were  intended  to 
pafs,  a  turf,  &c.  was  delivered  by  the  granter  to  the 
grantee.  In  the  church,  it  was  cuftomary  for  princes 
to  make  inveftiture  of  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  by  deli- 
vering to  the  perfon  they  had  chofen  a  paftoral  flan: 
and  a  ring. 

INULA,  elecampane  :  A  genus  of  the  polyga- 
mia  fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  49th  order,  Compofita.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ;  the 
pappus  fimple  ;  the  antherce,  at  the  bale,  ending  in  two 
briftles.  There  are  22  fpecies,  of  which  the  helenium, 
or  common  elecampane,  is  the  molt  remarkable.  It  is 
a  native  of  Britain  ;  but  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  the  root,  which  is  ufed  in  medicine.  The  root 
is  perennial,  thick,  branching,  and  of  a  ftrong  odcur. 
The  lower  leaves  are  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and 
four  broad  in  the  middle,  rough  on  their  upper  fide, 
but  downy  on  the  under  fide.  The  ftalks  vile  about 
four  feet  h'gh,  and  divide  tov  ard  the  top  into  feveral 
fmaller  branches,  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  leaves 
indented  on  their  edges,  ending  in  acute  points.  Each 
branch  is  crowned  with  one  large  yellow  radiated  flow- 
er, fucceeded  by  narrow  four-cornered  feeds,  covered 
with  down.  It  may  be  propagated  in  autumn  by  feeds 
or  offsets. 

Medicinal  Ufes,  Sec.  The  root  of  elecampane,  e- 
fpecially  when  dry,  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  fmell ; 
its  tafte,  on  chewing,  is  glutinous  and  as  it  were 
fomewhat  rancid ;  in  a  little  time  it  difcovers  an  aro- 
matic bitternefs,  which  by  degrees  becomes  confider- 
ably  acrid  and  pungent.  It  poffeffes  the  general  vir- 
tues of  alexipharmacs  ;  and  is  principally  recommended 
for  promoting  expectoration  in  humoral  afthmas  and 
coughs.  Liberally  taken,  it  is  fai'd  to  excite  urine, 
and  to  loofen  the  belly.  In  fome  parts  of  Germany,, 
large  quantities  of  this  root  are  candied,  and  ufed  as 
a  ftomachic  for  ftrengthening  the  tone  of  the  vifcera  in 
general,  and  for  attenuating  tenacious  juices.  Spiri- 
tuous liquors  extract  its  virtues  in  greater  perfection  than 
watery  ones.  The  former  fcaree  elevate  any  tiling  in. 
diflillat'on  :  with  the  latter  anefTeniial  oil  arifes,  which 
concretes  into  white  flakes  .*  this  poffeffes  at  firft  the 
flavour  of  the  elecampane,  but  is  very  apt  to  lofe  it  in 
keeping.  Outwardly  applied,  a  decoction-  of  it  is  faid 
to  cure  the  itch.  The  root  bruifed  and  macerated  m< 
urine  with  balls  of  aihes  and  whortle-berries,dye;s  a.blufe 
colour. 

INUNDATiE,  the  name  of  the  15th  order  in- 
Linnanis's  fragments  of  a  natural  method;  confift- 
ing  of  plants  which  grow  in  the  water.  See  Botany,. 
p.  460. 

INUNDATION,  a  fudden  overflowing  of  the  dry 
land  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  rivers,  lakes,,  fprings, 
or  rains. 

INVOCATION,  in  theology,  the  act  of  adoring- 
God,  and  efpecially  of  addrefling  him  in  prayer  for  his 
affiftance  and  protection.     See  the  article  Adoration. 
and  Prayer. 

The  difference  between  the  invocation  of  God.  andi 
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Invocation  of  the  faints,  as  practifed  by  the  Papifts,  is  thus  ex- 
II  plained  in  the  catechifm  of  the  council  of  Trent.  "  We 
!"•  be"-  of  God,  (fays  the  catechifm,)  to  give  us  good 
*  v  '  things,  and  to  deliver  us  from  evil ;  but  we  pray  to  the 
faints,  to  intercede  with  God  and  obtain  thofe  things 
which  we  ftand  in  need  of.  Hence  we  ufe  different 
forms  in  praying  to  God  and  to  the  faints  :  to  the 
former  we  fay,  hear  us,  have  mercy  on  us  ;  to  the  latter 
we  only  fay,  pray  for  us."  The  council  of  Trent  ex- 
prefsly  teaches,  that  the  faints  who  reign  with  Jefus 
Chrift  offer  up  their  prayers  to  God  for  men  ;  and 
condemn  thofe  who  maintain  the  contrary  doctrine. 
The  Proteflants  reject  and  cenfure  this  practice  as 
contrary  to  fcripture,  deny  the  truth  of  the  fact, 
and  think  it  highly  unreafonable  to  fuppofe  that  a 
limited  finite  being  fliould  be  in  a  manner  omni- 
prefent,  and  at  one  and  the  fame  time  hear  and  attend 
to  the  prayers  that  are  offered  to  him  in  England, 
China,  and  Peru  ;  and  from  thence  infer,  that  if  the 
faints  cannot  hear  their  requefts,  it  is  inconfiftent 
with  common  fenfe  to  addrefs  any  kind  of  prayer  to 
them. 

Invocation,  in  poetry,  an  addrefs  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  poem,  wherein  the  poet  calls  for  the  affiftance 
offome  divinity,  particularly  of  his  mule,  or  the  deity 
of  poetry. 

INVOICE,  an  account  in  writing  of  the  particulars 
of  merchandife,  with  their  value,  cuftom,  charges,  &c. 
tranfmitted  by  one  merchant  to  another  in  a  diftant 
country. 

INVO  LUCRUM,  among  botanifts,  expreffes  that 
fort  of  cup  which  furrounds  a  number  of  flowers  toge- 
ther, every  one  of  which  has  befide  this  general  cup  its 
own  particular  perianthium.  The  involucrum  confifts  of 
a  multitude  of  little  leaves  diJpofed  in  a  radiated  man- 
ner.    See  Calyx. 

INVOLUTION,  in  algebra,  the  raifing  any  quan- 
tity from  its  root  to  any  height  or  power  afligned. 
See  Algebra. 

10,  (fab.  hift.)  daughter  of  Inachus,  or  according 
to  others  of  Jafus  or  Pirene,  was  prieftefs  of  Juno  at 
Argos.  Jupiter  became  enamoured  of  her  ;  but  Juno, 
jealous  of  his  intrigues,  difcovered  the  object  of  his  af- 
fection, and  furprifed  him  in  the  company  of  Io.  Jupi- 
ter changed  his  miftrefs  into  a  beautiful  heifer  ;  and  the 
goddefs,  who  well  knew  the  fraud,  obtained  from  her 
hufband  the  animal  whole  beauty  fhe  had  condefcend- 
ed  to  commend.  Juno  commanded  the  hundred  eyed 
Argus  to  watch  the  heifer ;  but  Jupiter,  anxious  for 
the  fituation  of  Io,  fent  Mercury  to  deftroy  Argus,  and 
to  reftore  her  to  liberty.  Io,  freed  from  the  "vigilance  of 
Argus,  was  now  persecuted  by  Juno,  who  fent  one  of 
the  Furies  to  torment  her.  She  wandered  over  the 
greateft  part  of  the  earth  and  croffed  over  the  fea,  till 
at  laft  fhe  flopped  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  ftill  expofed 
to  the  unceafmg  torments  of  the  Fury.  Here  fhe  en- 
treated Jupiter  to  reftore  her  to  her  natural  form  ;  and 
when  the  god  had  changed  her  from  a  heifer  into  a 
woman,  fhe  brought  forth  Epaphus.  Afterwards  fhe 
married  Telegomts  king  of  Egypt,  or  Ofiris  accord- 
ing to  others ;  and  fhe  treated  her  Subjects  With  fuch 
mildnefs  and  humanity,  that  after  death  fhe  received 
divine  honours,  and  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
Ifs.     According  to  Herodotus,  Io  was   carried  away 
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by  Phoenician  merchants,  who  wifhed  to  make  repri- 
fals  for  Europa  who  had  been  ftolen  from  them  by  the 
Greeks. 

JOAB,  general  of  the  army  of  king  David,  defeated 
the  Syrians  and  the  other  enemies  of  David,  and  took 
the  fort  of  Zion  from  the  Jebufites,  who,  thinking  it 
impregnable,  committed  it  to  the  care  of  the  lame 
and  blind,  whom  they  placed  on  the  walls.  He  fig- 
nalized  himfelf  in  all  David's  wars,  but  was  guilty  of 
bafely  murdering  Abner  and  Amafa.  He  procured 
a  reconciliation  between  Abfalom  and  David  ;  and  af- 
terwards flew  Abfalom,  contrary  to  the  exprefs  orders 
of  the  king.  He  at  length  joined  Adonijah's  party ; 
and  was  put  to  death  by  the  order  of  Solomon,  1014 
B.C. 

JOACHIMITES,  in  church  hiftory,  the  difciples 
of  Joachim  a  Ciftertian  monk,  who  was  an  abbot  of 
Flora  in  Calabria,  and  a  great  pretender  to  inspira- 
tion. 

The  Joachimites  were  particularly  fond  of  certain 
ternaries  :  The  Father,  they  laid,  operated  from  the 
beginning  till  the  coming  of  the  Son ;  the  Son,  from 
that  time  to  theirs,  which  was  the  year  1 260  ;  and 
from  that  time  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  operate  in  his 
turn.  They  alfo  divided  every  thing  relating  to  men, 
to  doctrine,  and  the  manner  of  living,  into  three  claf- 
fes,  according  to  the  three  perfons  in  the  Trinity  ; 
The  firft  ternary  was  that  of  men ;  of  whom  the  firft 
clafs  was  that  of  married  men,  which  had  lafted  du- 
ring the  whole  period  of  the  Father ;  the  fecond  was 
that  of  clerks,  which  had  lafted  during  the  time  of  the 
Son ;  and  the  laft  was  that  of  the  monks,  in  which 
there  was  to  be  an  uncommon  effufion  of  grace  by  the 
Holy  Spirit :  The  fecond  ternary  was  that  of  doctrine, 
viz.  the  Old  Teftament,  the  New,  and  the  everlafting 
Gofpel ;  the  firft  they  afcribed  to  the  Father,  the  fe- 
cond to  the  Son,  and  the  third  to  the  Holy  Spirit :  A 
third  ternary  confifted  in  the  manner  of  living,  viz.  un- 
der the  Father,  men  lived  according  to  the  flefh  ;  un- 
der the  Son,  they  lived  according  to  the  flefh  and  the 
fpirit ;  and  under  the  Holy  Ghoft,  they  were  to  live 
according  to  the  fpirit  only. 

JOAN  (Pope);  called  by  Platina  John  VIII.  is 
faid  to  have  held  the  holy  fee  between  Leo  IV.  who 
died  in  855,  and  Benedict  III.  who  died  in  858. 
Marianus  Scotus  fays,  fhe  fat  two  years  five  months 
and  four  days.  Numberlefs  have  been  the  controver- 
sies, fables,  and  conjectures,  relating  to  this  pope.  It 
is  faid  that  a  German  girl,  pretending  to  be  a  man, 
went  to  Athens,  where  fhe  made  great  progrefs  in  the 
fciences  :  and  afterward  came  to  Rome  in  the  fame 
habit.  As  fhe  had  a  quick  genius,  and  fpoke  with  a 
good  grace  in  the  public  difputations  and  lectures,  her 
great  learning  was  admired,  and  every  one  loved  her 
extremely ,  fo  that  after  the  death  of  Leo,  fhe  was 
chofen  pope,  and  performed  all  offices  as  fuch.  Whilft 
fhe  was  in  poffeffion  of  this  high  dignity,  fhe  was  got 
with  child  ;  and  as  fhe  was  going  in  a  folemn  procef- 
fion  to  the  Lateran  church,  fhe  was  delivered  of  that 
child,  between  the  Colifeum  and  St  Clement's  church, 
in  a  molt  public  ftreet,  before  a  crowd  of  people,  and 
died  on  the  fpot,  in  857.  By  way  of  embellifhing 
this  ftory,  may  be  added  the  precaution  reported  to 
have  been  afterward  taken  to  avoid  fuch  another  acci- 
dent. 
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dent.  After  the  election  of  a  pope,  he  was  placed  on 
a  chair  with  an  open  feat,  called  the  groping  chair, 
when  a  deacon  came  molt  devoutly  behind  and  fatif- 
fied  himfelf  of  the  pontiff's  fex  by  feeling.  This  pre- 
caution, however,  has  been  long  deemed  unneceffary, 
becaufe  the  cardinals  now  always  get  baftards  enough 
to  eftablifh  their  virility  before  they  arrive  at  the  pon- 
tificate. 

Joan  d'Arc,  or  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  whofe  heroic 
behaviour  in  reanimating  the  expiring  valour  of  the 
French  nation,  though  by  the  mod  fuperftitious  means, 
(pretending  to  be  infpired),  deferved  a  better  fate. 
She  was  burnt  by  the  Englifh  as  a  forcerefs  in  1421, 
aged  24.     See  France,  n°  101. 

JOANNA  (St),  one  of  the  Comora  iflands  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  E.  Long.  44.  15.  S.  Lat.  12.  30.  The 
north  fide  moots  out  into  two  points,  26  miles  afunder, 
between  which  there  is  a  great  bay.  This  ifland  is  a 
proper  place  of  refrefhment  for  the  Eaft  India  fhips, 
whofe  crews  when  ill  of  the  fcurvy,  foon  recover  by 
the  ufe  of  limes,  lemons,  and  oranges,  and  from  the 
air  of  the  land.  The  town  where  the  king  refides  is 
at  the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifland ;  and  though  it  is  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  it  does  not  contain  above 
200  houfes.  Their  principal  houfes  are  built  with 
ftone,  with  a  quadrangle  in  the  middle,  and  are  only 
one  ftory  high.  All  the  other  houfes,  or  rather  huts, 
are  flightly  compofed  of  plaftered  reeds ;  and  yet  the 
mofques  are  tolerable  ftructures,  very  neat  and  clean 
in  the  infide.  The  horned  cattle  are  a  kind  of  buffa- 
loes, having  a  large  hump  on  their  flioulders,  which  is 
very  delicious  eating ;  but  there  is  not  one  horfe, 
mule,  nor  afs,  in  all  the  ifland. — The  original  natives, 
in  number  about  7000,  occupy  the  hills,  and  are  ge- 
nerally at  war  with  the  Arabian  interlopers,  who  efta- 
blifhed  themfelves  on  the  fea  coaft  by  conqueft,  and  are 
about  3000  in  number.  Thefe  latter  are  defcribed  by 
an  anonymous  letter-writer  *  as  poor  miferable  be- 
ings, who  not  being  able  to  carry  on  any  extenfive  de- 
gree of  cultivation,  on  account  of  their  being  expofed 
to  the  depredation  of  the  mountaineer  natives,  fubfift 
chiefly  by  fupplying  the  India  fhips  who  touch  there 
for  refrefhment  with  a  few  cattle  and  tropical  fruits. 
According  to  the  fame  writer,  the  defcriptions  of  this 
ifland  and  its  inhabitants  by  the  Abbe  Raynal  and 
Major  Rooke,  are  not  only  exaggerated  but  erroneous ; 
neither  the  country  being  fo  picturefque  in  beautiful 
landfcapes  as  the  former  defcribes  it,  nor  the  inhabi- 
tants meriting  the  refpectable  character  given  of  them 
by  the  latter.  As  we  are  not,  however,  competent  to 
decide  in  this  matter,  we  fhall  fubjoin  the  entertaining 
account  given  by  the  Major. 

"  Though  Joanna  is  not  the  largeft,  yet  it  may 
be  reckoned  the  principal  of  the  Comora  Iflands ; 
it  claims  fovereignty  over,  and  exacts  tribute  from, 
all  the  others :  thefe  pretenfions  it  is  however  fome- 
times  obliged  to  afTert  by  the  fword,  and  at  pre- 
fent  meditates  an  expedition  againft  Mayotta,  which 
is  in  a  ftate  of  rebellion.  The  natives  on  being  afked 
the  caufe  of  their  war  with  that  people,  reply,  "  Ma- 
yotta like  America."  They  get  their  fupplies  of  arms 
and  ammunition  from  fhips  that  touch  here ;  and  the 
arrival  of  fo  large  a  fleet  as  the  prefent  will  prove  very 
feafonable  to  them,  as  it  is  cuftomary  for  all  to  make 
prefents  of  arms  and  powder  to  the  prince  when  he 
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pays  a  vifit  on  board,  which  he  does  to  every  one.  A 
falute  is  the  compliment  due  on  that  occafion  ;  but  as 
our  guns  are  fhotted,  an  apology  is  made  for  the  omif 
fion  of  that  ceremony,  and  the  prince  readily  admits 
of  it,  provided  he  receives  a  number  of  cartridges  equal 
to  the  guns  that  would  have  been  fired. 

"  The  king  lives  at  a  town  about  1 2  miles  off  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  ifland  :  two  princes  of  the  blood  refide 
here  ;  who  on  going  their  round  of  vifits  fail  not  to  afk 
for  every  thing  they  fee  which  ftrikes  their  fancy  ;  and 
of  courfe  the  honour  of  making  a  prefent  to  a  prince, 
induces  one  at  firft  readily  to  grant  what  they  requeft : 
but  no  fooner  is  that  done  than  they  make  frefh  appli- 
cations, till  we  are  reduced  to  the  rude  neceflity  of 
putting  the  negative  on  moft  of  them.  Thefe  great 
perfonages  are  very  richly  dreffed  and  attended  by  a 
numerous  fuite  of  flaves,  who,  like  their  princely  ma, 
fters,  are  much  ftruck  with  the  objects  they  fee,  but 
ufe  lefs  ceremony  in  their  manner  of  obtaining  them. 
Thefe  black  princes  (for  that  is  the  complexion  of  them 
and  all  the  inhabitants)  have  by  fome  means  or  other 
obtained  the  titles  of  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince 
Will :  the  former  has  probably  been  called  fo  by  fome 
jocofe  Englifhmen  as  being  the  heir  apparent,  and  the 
natives  have  adopted  the  term,  not  the  only  one  they 
borrow  from  us.  They  have  an  officer  ftyled  Purfer 
Jack,  who  feems  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  finance- 
department.  Of  dukes  they  have  a  prodigious  number, 
who  entertain  us  at  their  hotels  for  a  dollar  per  day, 
and  give  us  for  dinner  very  good  rice  and  curry.  Thefe 
noblemen,  together  with  a  numerous  tribe  of  others  of 
all  ranks,  make  the  earlieft  application  to  every  one  to 
folicit  the  honour  of  his  company  and  cuftom  ;  even 
before  the  fhip  has  let  go  its  anchor,  they  come  along 
fide  in  their  canoes,  and  produce  written  certificates 
of  their  honefty  and  abilities  from  thofe  who  have 
been  here  before  :  the  purport  of  which  is  to  inform 
you  that  the  bearer  has  given  them  good  cheer,  wafh- 
ed  their  linen  well,  and  fupplied  their  fhip  punctually 
with  all  forts  of  refrefhments. 

"  The  effect:  is  ftriking  and  Angular  on  entering  the 
road  to  fee  a  vaft  number  of  canoes,  which  are  made  of 
trunks  of  trees  hollowed  out,  with  three  or  four  black 
fellows  in  each,  their  faces  turned  towards  the  front  of 
the  canoe,  with  paddles  formed  like  a  fpade,  digging 
away  in  the  water,  and  moving  with  no  fmall  velocity. 
To  keep  thefe  cockle-fhells  fteady,  and  prevent  them 
from  overfetting,  they  have  what  is  termed  an  out- 
rigger :  it  is  compofed  of  two  poles  laid  acrofs  the  up- 
per part  of  the  canoe,  and  extending  feveral  feet  be- 
yond the  edges  thereof  on  each  fide,  joined  at  the  ex- 
tremities by  two  flat  pieces  of  wood,  fo  that  it  appears 
like  a  fquare  frame  laid  acrofs  the  canoe :  they  are 
very  long,  but  fo  narrow  that  one  perfon  can  only  fit 
breadthways. 

"  The  price  of  every  article  here  is  regulated  ;  and 
each  fhip  has  its  contractor  who  engages  to  fupply  it 
with  necefTaries  at  the  eftablifhed  rate. 

"  We  find  no  other  animals  for  our  fea  provifions 
but  bullocks,  goats,  and  fowls :  the  feafon  for  oranges 
is  paft,  but  we  get  moft  other  tropical  fruits ;  and  what- 
ever we  want,  have  only  to  give  in  a  lift  to  a  duke,  and 
he  provides  us  therewith.  This,  it  will  be  thought,  is  a 
new  character  for  a  duke  to  appear  in,  and  fuch  it  feems 
to  be ;  but  it  is  in  fact  only  owing  to  the  mode  :  they 
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as  their  own  ftewards,  and  difpofe  of  the  produce  of 
their  eftates  themfelves,  which  noblemen  of  other 
counti  ies  do  by  the  intermediate  aid  of  an  agent :  they 
at  leaft  acl  confiftently  with  their  characters  by  an  urba- 
nity of  manners,  which  one  is  furpriied  to  meet  with 
in  a  people  inhabiting  a  fmall  fpot  fecluded  from  the 
reft  of  the  civilized  world, 
of  government,  and 

both  were  introduced  by  Arabians  who  pafled  over 
from  the  continent  and  fubdued  the  counti  y.  The 
original  Joanna  natives  are  by  no  means  thoroughly  re- 
conciled to  this  ufurpation,  and  ftill  look  upon  their 
conquerors  with  an  evil  eye.  Like  their  fentiments,  fo 
are  the  colours  of  thel'e  two  races  of  men  very  diffe- 
rent :  the  Arabs  have  not  fo  deep  a  tinge  as  the  others, 
beino-  of  a  copper  complexion  with  better  features  and 
a  more  animated  countenance.  They  confider  a  black 
ftreak  under  the  eyes  as  ornamental ;  and  this  they 
make  every  day  at  their  toilettes  with  a  painting  bruih 
dipt  in  a  kind  of  ointment.  The  cuftom  Gf  chewing 
the  betel  nut  prevails  greatly  here,  as  in  mod  of  the 
Eaftern  countries ;  and  anfwers  to  the  faftuon  of 
fmoking  tobacco  or  taking  fhuff  with  us,  except  that 
with  them  it  is  more  general.  No  one  is  without  a 
purfe  or  bag  of  betel ;  and  it  is  looked  on  as  a  piece  of 
civility  to  ofFer  it  to  your  friend  when  you  meet  him 
or  take  leave.     See  the  articles  Areca  and  Betel. 

"  Their  religion  licences  a  plurality  of  wives  and 
likewife  concubines.  They  are  extremely  jealous  of 
them,  and  never  allow  any  man  to  fee  the  women  :  but 
female  ftrangers  are  admitted  into  the  haram  ;  and 
fome  Engliih  ladies,  whofe  curiofity  has  led  them 
there,  make  favourable  reports  of  their  beauty,  and 
richnefs  of  apparel  difplayed  in  a  profufion  of  orna- 
ments of  gold,  filver,  and  beads,  in  form  of  neckla- 
ces, biacelets,  and  ear-rings  ;  they  wear  half  a  dozen 
or  more  in  each  through  holes  bored  all  along  the  out- 
er rim  of  the  ear. 

"  The  men  feem  not  to  look  with  an  eye  of  indiffe- 
rence on  our  fair  countrywomen  notwithftanding  they 
of  fo  different  a  complexion.     One  of  the  firft  rank 
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much   fmitten   with  an 


are 

among  them   being 

young  lady,  wifhed  to  make  a  purchafe  of  her  at  the 

price  of  5000  dollars  ;  but  on  being  informed  that  the 

lady  would  fetch  at  leaft  20  times  that  fum  in  India, 

he  lamented  that  her  value  was  fo  far  fuperior  to  what 

he  could  afford  to  give. 

'•  Thefe  people  are  very  temperate  and  abftemious, 
wine  being  forbidden  them  by  the  law  of  Mahommed. 
They  are  frequent  in  prayer,  attending  their  mofques 
three  or  four  times  a-day.  We  are  allowed  to  enter 
them  on  condition  of  taking  off  our  fhoes.  Thefe 
buildings  are  regular,  but  quite  plain.     In  prayer  the 


covered  with  a  number  of  fmall  mirrors,  bits  of  china 
ware,  and  other  little  ornaments  that  they  procure 
from  fhips  which  come  1  ere  to  lefrefh:  the  moft  fu- 
perb  of  them  are  furnifhed  with  cane  ltphas  covered 
with  chintz  and  fattin  matreffes.  Moft  of  the  people 
fpeak  a  little  Engliih  :  they  profefs  a  particular  regard 
fcr  our  nation,  and  are  very  fond  of  repeating  to  you, 
that  "  Joanna-man  and  Englifh-man  all  brothers  ;"  and 
never  fail  to  afk  "  how  King  George  do  ?"  In  gene- 
ral they  appear  to  be  a  courteous  and  well  dii^ofed 
people,  and  very  fair  and  honeft  in  their  dealings, 
though  there  are  amongft  them,  as  in  all  other  nations, 
fome  vicioufly  inclined  ;  and  theft  is  much  pnuftifed  by 
the  lower  clafs,  notwithftanding  the  punifhment  of  it  is 
very  exemplary  being  amputation  of  both  hands  of  the 
delinquent. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  like  thofe  of  moft 
hot  and  tropical  countries,  are  indolent,  and  do  not 
improve  by  their  labour  the  richnefs  of  that  foil  with 
which  nature  has  blefled  them.  Climate  here  favours 
vegetation  to  fuch  a  degree  as  requires  little  toil  in  the 
hufbandman  ;  but  that  little  is  denied  :  fo  that  beyond 
oranges,  bananas,  pine-apples,  cocoa  nuts,  yams,  and 
purflain  (all  growing  fpontaneoufly),  few  vegetables 
are  met  with.  Nor  are  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
ifland  inferior  to  its  other  advantages  of  plenty  and 
fertility  ;  the  face  of  the  countay  is  very  piclurefque 
and  pleafmg,  its  fcenes  being  drawn  by  the  bold  ftrokes 
of  Nature's  mafterly  pencil ;  lofty  mountains  clothed  to 
their  very  fummits,  deep  and  rugged  valleys  adorned 
by  frequent  cataracls,  ca  cades,  woods,  rocks,  and  rivu- 
lets, intermixed  in  M  gay  theatric  pride,"  form  the 
landfcape.  Groves  are  feen  extending  over  the  plains 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  fea,  formed  principally  by  the 
cocoa-nut  trees,  whofe  long  and  naked  ftems  leave  a 
clear  uninterrupted  paffage  beneath  ;  while  their  tufted 
and  overf pleading  tops  form  a  thick  fhade  above,  and 
keep  off  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun.  In  thefe  we 
pitch  our  tents  and  enjoy  a  fhort  relief  from  the  ennui 
of  a  tedious  voyage. 

"  In  the  interior  part  of  the  ifland,  furrounded  by 
Englifh  mountains  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  about  1 5  miles 
from  this  town,  is  fituated  a  facred  lake  half  a  mile  in 
circumference.  The  adjacent  hills  covered  with  lofty 
trees,  and  the  unfrequented  folitude  of  the  place,  feem 
more  calculated  to  infpire  religious  awe  in  thofe  who 
vifit  this  fequeftered  fpot,  than  any  fancfity  that  is  to 
be  difcovered  in  a  parcel  of  wild  ducks  inhabiting  it, 
which  are  deified  and  worfhipped  by  the  original  na- 
tives, who  confult  them  as  their  oracles  on  all  import- 
ant affairs,  and  facrifice  to  them.  Being  extremely 
averfe  to  conduct  ftrangers  there,  they  ftipulate  that  all 
guns  fhall  be  left  at  a  place  five  miles  from  the  lake. 


people  proftrate  themfelves  on  the  ground,  frequently    The  worlhip  paid  to  thefe  birds  enfures  their  fafety 


killing  it  and  expreffing  very  fervent  devotion 

"  Joanna  town  is  clofe  to  the  fea,  fituated  at  the  foot 
of  a  very  high  hill,  and  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cuit. The  houfes  are  inclofed  either  with  high  ftone 
walls  or  palings  made  with  a  kind  of  reed  ;  and  the 
ftretts  are  little  narrow  alleys,  extremely  intricate  and 
forming  a  perfect  labyrinth.  The  better  kind  of  houfes 
are  built  of  ftone  within  a  court-yard,  having  a  porti- 
co to  fliield  them  from  the  fun,  and  one  long  lofty  room 


Joanna 


and  tranquillity  ;  and  rendering  them  of  courfe  perfect- 
ly tame,  they  fearlefsly  approach  any  one  who  goes 
there.  The  Arabian  part  of  the  iflanders  hold  this 
barbarous  fuperftition  in  the  utmoft  deteftation ;  but 
dare  not  forbid  the  practice  of  it,  fo  bigotted  tc'it  are 
the  others." 

JOB,  or  Book  of  Job,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
TeUament,  containing  a  narrative  of  a  feries  of  mif- 
fortunes  which  happened  to  a  man  whofe  name  was 


where  they  receive  guefts,  the  other  apartments  being    Job,  as   a  trial  of  his  virtue  and  patience  ;  together 
facred  to  the  women.     The  fides  of  their  rooms  are    with  the  conferences  he  had  with  his  cruel  friends  on 

the 
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the  fubjsct  of  his  misfortunes,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  was  reftored  to  eafe  and  happinefs.  This  book  is 
filled  with  thofe  noble,  bold,  and  figurative  expretfions, 
which  conftitute  the  very  foul  of  poetry. 

Many  of  the  Jewiih  rabbins  pretend  that  this  rela- 
tion is  altogether  a  fiction ;  others  think  it  a  fimple 
narrative  of  a  matter  of  fact  juft  as  it  happened  :  while 
a  third  fort  of  critics  acknowledge,  that  the  ground- 
work of  the  ftory  is  true,  but  that  it  is  wrote  in  a 
poetical  ftrain,  and  decorated  with  peculiar  circum- 
ftances,.  to  render  the  narration  more  profitable  and  en- 
tertaining. 

The  time  is  not  fet  down  in  which  Job  lived.  Some 
have  thought  that  he  was  much  ancienter  than  Mofes, 
becaufe  the  law  is  never  cited  by  Job  or  his  friends, 
and  becaufe  it  is  related  that  Job  himfelf  offered  facri- 
flces.  Some  imagine  that  this  book  was  wrote  by 
himfelf;  others  fay,  that  Job  wrote  it  originally  in 
Syriac  or  Arabic,  and  that  Mofes  tranflated  it  into 
Hebrew  :  but  the  rabbins  generally  pronounce  Mofes 
to  be  the  author  of  it ;  and  many  Chriftian  writers  are 
of  the  fame  opinion. 

JOBBER,  a  perfon  who  undertakes  jobs,  or  fmall 
pieces  of  work. 

In  fome  ftatutes,  jobber  is  ufed  for  a  perfon  who 
buys  and  fells  for  others.     See  Brokers. 

JOBBING,  the  bufinefs  of  a  jobber. 

Stock-JoBBiNG,  denotes  the  practice  of  trafficking  in 
the  public  funds,  or  of  buying  and  felling  ftock  with  a 
view  to  its  rife  or  fall.  The  term  is  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  illegal  practice  of  buying  and  felling  ftock 
for  time,  or  of  accounting  for  the  differences  in  the 
rife  or  fall  of  any  particular  ftock  for  a  ftipulated  time, 
whether  the  buyer  or  feller  be  poffeffed  of  any  fuch 
real  ftock  or  not.     See  Stock- Broker. 

JOBERT  (Lewis),  a  pious  and  learned  Jefuit, 
born  at  Paris  in  1647.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as 
a  preacher  ;  and  befides  feveral  other  tracts  wrote  a 
treatife  entitled  La  Science  des  Medailles,  which  is  in 
good  efteem.  He  died  in  17 19;  and  the  beft  edi- 
tion of  this  work  is    that  of  Paris    in  1739,    2  vols 
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JOCASTA,  (fab.  hift.)  a  daughter  of  Menoeceus, 
who  married  Laius  king  of  Thebes,  by  whom  ftie  had 
CEdipus.  She  afterwards  married  her  fon  CEdipus, 
without  knowing  who  he  was,  and  had  by  him  E- 
teocles,  Polynices,  &c.  When  fhe  difcovered  that  fhe 
had  married  her  own  fon  and  been  guilty  of  inceft,  fhe 
hanged  herfelf  in  defpair.  She  is  called  Epicajla  by  fome 
mythologifts. 

JOCKEY,  in  the  management  of  horfes ;  the  per- 
fon who  trims  up,  and  rides  about  horfes  for  fale. 

JODE  (Peter  de),  an  engraver  of  fome  note,  was 
a  native  of  Antwerp.  He  received  his  firft  inftruc- 
tions  in  the  art  of  engraving  from  Henry  Goltzius  ; 
and  afterwards  went  to  Italy,  in  order  to  complete  his 
ftudies  from  the  works  of  the  great  mafters.  He  en- 
graved feveral  plates  in  that  country  from  dilferent  pain- 
ters ;  and  returned  to  Antwerp  about  the  year  1 60 1 , 
where  he  refided  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened A.  D.  1634.  His  works  are  very  numerous, 
and  poffefs  a  considerable  fhare  of  merit. 

Jude  (Peter  de,  the  younger),  was  fon  to  the  for- 
mer, and  born  in  1 606.     From  his  father  he  learned 


the  art  of  engraving,  and  furpafTed  him  in  tafte  and     Jodelk 
thfl  facility  of  handling  the  graver ;    though  he  can         II  . 
fcarcely  be  faid  to  have  equalled  him  in  correctnefs  of     J°£hl*' 
drawing,  efpecially  when  confined  to  the  naked  parts 
of  the  human  figure.     It  does  not  appear  that  he  went 
to    Italy;    but  he    accompanied    his  father  to  Paris, 
where  they  engraved  conjointly  a  confiderable  number 
of  plates  for  M.  Bonefant,  and  Le    Sieur  L'Imago. 
His  mod  capital  performances   are  from    Rubens  and 
Vandyck.     Bafan  fays  of  him,  that  in  feveral   of  his 
engravings  he  has  "  equalled  the  beft  engravers,  and 
in  others  he  has  funk  below  himfelf."     The  time  of 
his   death  is  not  known.     He  left  a  fon,  Arnoldy  who 
was  alio  an  engraver,  but  of  very  inferior  merit. 

JODELLE  (Stephen),  lord  of  Limodin,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1532  ;  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  greatly 
by  his  poetical  talents,  that  he  was  reckoned  one  of 
the  Pleiades  celebrated  by  Ronfard.  He  is  faid  to  be 
the  firft  Frenchman  who  wrote  plays  in  his  own  lan- 
guage according  to  the  ancient  form.  He  was  remark- 
ably ready  at  compofition,  writing  without  ftudy  or 
labour  ;  and  was  well  fkilled  in  polite  arts  and  genteel 
exercifes.  In  his  younger  years  he  embraced  the  re- 
formed religion,  and  wrote  a  fatire  on  the  mafs  in  100 
Latin  verfes  ;  yet  all  of  a  fudden  returned  to  that  mafs 
again.     He  died  in  1579,  very  poor. 

JOEL,  or  the  Prophecy  of  jfosz,  a  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Teftament.  Joel  was  the  fon  of  Pethu- 
el,  and  the  fecond  of  the  twelve  lefTer  prophets.  The 
ftyle  of  this  prophet  is  figurative,  ftrong,  and  ex- 
preffive.  He  upbraids  the  Ifraelites  for  their  idolatry, 
and  fortels  the  calamities  they  fhould  fuffer  as  the  pu- 
nifhment  of  that  fin :  but  he  endeavours  to  fupport 
them  with  the  comfort  that  their  miferies  fhould  have 
an  end  upon  their  reformation  and  repentance.  Some 
writers,  inferring  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  mi- 
nor prophets  lived  from  the  order  in  which  they  are 
placed  in  the  Hebrew  copies,  conclude  that  Joel  pro- 
phefied  before  Amos,  who  was  contemporary  with  Uz- 
riah,  king  of  Judah.  Archbifhop  Ufher  makes  this 
inference  from  Joel's  foretelling  that  drought,  chap.  i. 
which  Amos  mentions  as  having  happened,  chap.  iv.  7, 
8,  9.  If  we  confider  the  main  defign  of  Joel's  pro- 
phecy, we  fhall  be  apt  to  conclude,  that  it  was  utter- 
ed after  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes  ;  for  he  directs 
his  difcourfe  only  to  Judah,  and  fpeaks  distinctly  of 
the  facrifices  and  oblations  that  were  daily  made  in  the 
temple. 

JOGHIS,  a  feet  of  heathen  religious  in  the  Eaft  In- 
dies, who  never  marry,  nor  hold  any  thing  in  private 
property  ,  but  live  on  alms,  and  practife  ftrange  feve- 
rities  on  themfelves. 

They  are  fubject  to  a  general,  who  fends  them  from 
one  country  to  another  to  preach.  They  are,  properly, 
a  kind  of  penitent  pilgrims  ;  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  ancient  Gymnofophifts. 

They  frequent,  principally,  fuch  places  as  are  con- 
fecrated  by  the  devotion  of  the  people,  and  pretend 
to  live  feveral  days  together  without  eating  or  drink- 
After  having;  gone  through  a  courfe  of  difcipline 
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for  a  certain  time,  they  look  on  themfelves  as  impec- 
cable, and  privileged  to  do  any  thing ;  upon  which 
they  give  a  loofe  to  their  paffions,  and  run  into  all 
manner  of  debauchery. 
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JOGUES,  or  Yoogs,  certain  ages,  a;ras,  or  periods, 
"*  of  extraordinary'  length,    in  the    chronology   of  the 
Hindoos.     They  are  four  in  number;  of  which  the 
following  is  an  account,  extracted  from  Halhed's  Pre- 
face to  the  Code  of  Gentoo  Laws,  p.  xxxvi. 

1.  The  Suttee  Jogue  (or  age  of  purity)  is  faid  to 
have  lafted  three  million  two  hundered  thoufand  years  ; 
and  they  hold  that  the  life  of  man  was  extended  in  that 
age  to  one  hundred  thoufand  years,  and  that  his  fta- 
ture  was  twenty-one  cubits. 

2.  The  Tirtah  Jogue  (in  which  one  third  of  man- 
kind was  corrupted )  they  fuppofed  to  have  confifted  of 
two  million  four  hundred  thoufand  years,  and  that 
men  lived  to  the  age  of  ten  thoufand  years. 

3.  The  Dwapaar  Jogue  (in  which  half  of  the  hu- 
Rian  race  became  depraved)  endured  one  million  fix 
hundred  thoufand  years,  and  the  life  of  man  was  then 
reduced  to  a  thoufand  years. 

4.  The  Collee  Jogue  (in  which  all  mankind  are  cor- 
rupted, or  rather  lenened,  for  that  is  the  true  mean- 
ing of  Collee)  is  the  prefent  sera,  which  they  fuppofe 
ordained  to  fubfift  four  hundred  thoufand  years,  of 
which  near  five  thoufand  are  already  paft  ;  and  the  life 
of  man  in  that  period  is  limited  to  one  hundred  years. 

Concerning  the  Indian  chronology,  we  have  al- 
ready had  occafion  to  be  pretty  copious  ;.  fee  Hindoos, 
n°  19,  22.  We  fhall  here,  however,  fubjoin  Dr  Ro- 
bertfon's  obfervations  on  the  above  periods,  from  the 
Notes  to  his  Hiflorical  Difquifition  concerning  India. 

"  If  (fays  hef )  we  fuppofe  the  computation  of 
time  in  the  Indian  chronology  to  be  made  by  folar 
or  even  by  lunar  years,  nothing  can  be  more  extrava- 
gant in  itfelf,  or  more  repugnant  to  our  mode  of  cal- 
culating the  duration  of  the  world,  founded  on  facred 
and  infallible  authority.  From  one  circumftance, 
however,  which  merits  attention,  we  may  conclude, 
that  the  information  which  we  have  hitherto  received 
concerning  the  chronology  of  the  Hindoos  is  very  in- 
correct. We  have,  as  far  as  I  know,  only  five  original 
accounts  of  the  different  Jogues  or  aeras  of  the  Hin- 
doos. The  firft  is  given  by  M.  Roger,  who  received 
it  from  the  Brahmins  on  the  Coromandel  coaft.  Ac- 
eording  to  it,  the  Suttee  Jogue  is  a  period  of  one 
million  feven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thoufand 
years ;  the  Tirtah  Jogue  is  one  million  two  hundred 
and  ninety-fix  thoufand  years  ;  the  Dwapaar  Jogue  is 
eight  hundred  and  fixty  four  thoufand.  The  duration 
of  the  Colle  Jogue  he  does  not  fpecify ;  (Porte 
Ouverte,  p.  1 79.)  The  next  is  that  of  M.  Bernier,  who 
received  it  from  the  Brahmins  of  Benares.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  the  duration  of  the  Suttee  Jogue  was  two 
million  five  hundred  thoufand  years ;  that  of  the 
Tirtah  Jogue  one  million  two  hundred  thoufand  years  ; 
that  of  the  Dwapaar  Jogue  is  eight  hundred  and  fix- 
ty-four  thoufand  years.  Concerning  the  period  of 
the  Collee  Jogue,  he  likewife  is  filent ;  (  Voyages,  torn, 
ii.  p.  160.)  The  third  is  that  of  Colonel  Dow ;  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Suttee  Jogue  is  a  period  of  four- 

the  Tirtah  Jogue  one  million 
Dwapaar  Jogue  feventy-two 
thoufand,  and  the  Collee  Jogue  thirty-fix  thoufand 
years  ;  Hifl.  of  Hindofl.  vol.  i.  p.  2.)  The  fourth  ac- 
count is  that  of  M.  Le  Gentil,  who  received  it  from 
th  :  Brahmins  of  the  Coromandel  coaft  ;  and  as  his  in- 
formation was  acquired  in  the  fame  part  of  India,   and 


teen  million   of  years, 
eighty    thoufand,    the 


derived  from  the  fame  fource  with  that  of  M.  Roger, 
it  agrees  with  his  in  every  particular.  Mem.  de  I'Aca- 
dem.  d  s  Sciences  pour  1 77 2,  torn.  ii.  part  i.  p.  176.) 
The  fifth  is  the  account  of  Mr  Halhed,  which  has 
been  already  given.  From  this  difcrepancy,  not  only 
of  the  total  numbers,  but  of  many  of  the  articles  in 
the  different  accounts,  it  is  manifeft  that  our  informa- 
tion concerning  Indian  chronology  is  hitherto  as  un- 
certain as  the  whole  fyftem  of  it  is  wild  and  fabulous. 
To  me  it  appears  highly  probable,  that  when  we  un- 
derftand  more  thoroughly  the  principles  upon  which 
the  fictitious  aeras  or  Jogues  of  the  Hindoos  have 
been  formed,  that  we  may  be  more  able  to  reconcile 
their  chronology  to  the  true  mode  of  computing  time, 
founded  on  the  authority  of  the  Old  Teftament ;  and 
may  likewife  find  reafon  to  conclude,  that  the  account 
given  by  their  aftronomers  of  the  fituation  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  at  the  beginning  of  the  Collee  Jogue, 
is  not  eftablifhed  by  actual  obfervation,  but  the  refult 
of  a  retrofpective  calculation." 

JOHN  (St),  the  Baptist,  the  fore-runner  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  was  the  fon  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth.  He 
retired  into  a  defart,  where  he  lived  on  locufts  and 
wild  honey ;  and  about  the  year  29  began  to  preach 
repentance,  and  to  declare  the  coming  of  the  Mefliah. 
He  baptized  his  difciples,  and  the  following  year 
Chrift  himfelf  was  baptized  by  him  in  the  river  Jor- 
dan. Some  time  after,  having  reproved  Herod  An- 
tipas,  who  had  a  criminal  correfpondence  with  Hero- 
dias  his  brother  Philip's  wife,  he  was  caft  into  prifon, 
where  he  was  beheaded.  His  head  was  brought  to 
Herodias  ;  who,  according  to  St  Jerome,  p:erced  his 
tongue  with  the  bodkin  fhe  ufed  to  faften  up  her  hair, 
to  revenge  herfelf  after  his  death  for  the  freedom  of  his 
reproofs. 

John  {St),  the  apoftle,  or  the  evangelift,  was  the 
brother  of  St  James  the  Great,  and  the  fon  of  Zebe- 
dee.  He  quitted  the  bufinefs  of  filhing  to  follow 
Jefus,  and  was  his  beloved  difciple.  He  was  witnefs 
to  the  actions  and  miracles  of  his  Mafter  ;  was  prefent 
at  his  transfiguration  on  mount  Tabor ;  and  was  with 
him  in  the  garden  of  Olives.  He  was  the  only  apoftle 
who  followed  him  to  the  crofs ;  and  to  him  Jefus  left 
the  care  of  his  mother.  He  was  alfo  the  firft  apoftle 
who  knew  him  again  after  his  refurrection.  He 
preached  the  faith  in  Afia ;  and  principally  refided 
at  Ephefus,  where  he  maintained  the  mother  of  our 
Lord.  He  is  faid  to  have  founded  the  churches  of 
Smyrna,  Pergamus,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia, 
and  Laodicea.  He  is  alfo  faid  to  have  preached  the 
gofpel  amongft  the  Parthians,  and  to  have  addreffed 
his  firft  epiftle  to  that  people.  It  is  related,  that, 
when  at  Rome,  the  emperor  Domitian  caufed  him  to 
be  thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil,  when  he 
came  out  unhurt ;  on  which  he  was  banifhed  to  the 
ifle  of  Patmos,  where  he  wrote  his  Apocalypfe.  After 
the  death  of  Domitian,  he  returned  to  Ephefus,  where 
he  compofed  his  Gofpel,  about  the  year  916  ;  and  died 
there,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  about  the  year  100, 
aged  94. 

Gofpel  of  St  John,  a  canonical  book  of  the  New 
Teftament,  containing  a  recital  of  the  life,  actions, 
doctrine,  and  death,  of  our  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift, 
written  by  St  John  the  apoftle  and  evangelift. 

St  John   wrote  his  Gofpel  at  Ephefus,  after  his  re- 
turn 
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turn  from  the  iflc  of  Patmos,  at  the  defire  of 
Chriftians  of  Afia.  St  Jerome  fays,  lie  would  not 
dertake  it,  but  on  condition  that  they  mould  appoint 
a  public  fall  to  implore  the  affiftance  of  God  ;  and  that, 
the  fad  being  ended,  St  John,  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  broke  out  into  thefe  words,  "  In  the  beginning 


monks  had  the  property  of  the  things  given  them,  at 
the  time  they  were  making  ufe  of  them  *.  for  example, 
Whether  the  bread  belonged  to  them  when  they  were 
eating  it,  or  to  the  pope,  or  to  the  Roman  church  f 
This  frivolous  queftion  gave  great  employment  to  the 
pope  ;  as  well  as  thofe  which  turned  upon  the  colour, 


was  the  Word,"  Sec.     The  ancients  affign  two  reafons    form,  and  Huff,  of  their  habits,  whether  they  ou^ht  to 
for  this  undertaking  :  the  firft  is,  becaufe,  in  the  other 
three  Gofpels,  there  was  wanting  the  hillory  of  the 


be  white,  grey, 
be   pointed   or 


or  black  ;  whether  the  coul  ought  to 


round,  large  or  fmall ;  whether  their 


beginning  of  Jefus  Chrift's  preaching,  till  the  imprifon-    robes  ought  to  be  full,  fhort,  or  long  ;  of  cloth,  or  of 


ment  of  John  the  Baptift,  which  therefore  he  applied 
himfelf  particularly  to  relate.  Thefecond  reafon  was, 
in  order  to  remove  the  errors  of  the  Cerinthians,  Ebio- 
nites,  and  other  feels.  But  Mr  Lampe  and  Dr  Lard- 
ner  have  urged  feveral  reafons  to  fhow  that  St  John 
did  not  write  againft  Cerinthus  or  any  other  heretics  in 
his  Gofpel. 

Revelation  of  St  John.     See  Apocalypse. 

John  of  Salifbury,  bifhop  of  Chartres  in  France, 
was  born  at  Salifbury  in  Wiltfhire,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  1 2th  century.  Where  he  imbibed  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education,  is  unknown  :  but  we  learn, 
that  in  the  year  1 1 36,  being  then  a  youth,  he  was 
fent  to  Paris,  where  he  ftudied  under  feveral  eminent 


ferge,  &c.  The  difputcs  on  all  thefe  minute  trifles 
were  carried  fo  far  between  the  minor  brothers,  that 
fome  of  then  were  burned  upon  the  occafion.  He 
died  at  Avignon  in  1334,  aged  90. 

John,  king  of  England.  See  England,  n°  135,  147. 

John  of  Fordoun,     See  Fordoun. 

John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancafter,  a  renowned 
general,  father  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  England,  died 
in  1438. 

John  of  Leyden,  otherwife  called  Buccold.  See 
Anabaptists. 

John  Sobiejki  of  Poland,  one  of  the  greateft  war- 
riors in  the  17th  century,  was,  in  1665  made  grand- 
marfhal  of  the  crown;  and,  in  1667,  grand-general  of 


profeffors,  and  acquired  confiderable  fame  for  his  ap-    the  kingdom.     His  victories  obtained  over  the  Tartars 

and  the  Turks  procured  him  the  crown,  to  which  he 
was  defied  in  1674.  -^e  was  an  encourager  of  arts 
and  fciences,  and  the  protestor  of  learned  men.  He 
died  in  1696,  aged  72. 

St  John's  day,  the  name  of  two  Chriftian  feftivals  j 
one  obferved  on  June  24th,  kept  in  commemoration 
of  the  wonderful  circumftances  attending  the  birth  of 
John  the  Baptill ;  and  the  other  on  December  27th, 
in  honour  of  St  John  the  evangelift. 

St  John's  Wort.     See  Hypericum. 

John's  (St),  an  ifland  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  one 
of  the  Philippines,  eafl  of  Mindanayo,  from  which  it 
is  feparated  by  a  narrow  ftrait.  E.  Long.  125.  25. 
N.  Lat.  7.  o. 

John's  (St),  an  ifland  of  North-America,  in  the 
bay  of  St  Lawrence,  having  New-Scotland  on  the 
fouth  and  weft,  and  Cape  Breton  on  the  eaft.  The 
Britifh  got  pofTeflion  of  it  when  Louifbourgh  was  fur- 


plication  and  proficiency  in  rhetoric,  poetry,  divinity, 
and  particularly  in  the  learned  languages.  Thence 
he  travelled  to  Italy :  and,  during  his  refidence  at 
Rome,  was  in  high  favour  with  pope  Eugenio  III. 
and  his  fucceflbr  Adrian  IV.  After  his  return  to 
England,  he  became  the  intimate  friend  and  compa- 
nion of  the  famous  Thomas  Becket,  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  whom  he  attended  in  his  exile,  and  is 
faid  to  have  been  prefent  when  that  haughty  prelate 
was  murdered  in  his  cathedral.  What  preferment  he 
had  in  the  church  during  this  time,  does  not  appear  ; 
but  in  1 1 76  he  was  promoted  by  king  Henry  II.  to 
the  bifhopric  of  Chartres  in  France,  where  he  died  in 
1 182.  This  John  of  Salifbury  was  realy  a  Phenome- 
non. He  was  one  of  the  firft  reftorers  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  in  Europe  ;  a  claffical  fcholar,  a  Philo- 
fopher,  a  learned  divine,  and  an  elegant  Latin  poet.  He 
wrote  feveral    books  ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  his 


Lifeof  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  a  collection  of  letters,    rendered  to  them,  on  July  26,   1758. 


and  Polycraticon 

Pope  John  XII.  a  native  of  Cahors,  before  called 
James  d'Eufe,  was  well  fkilled  in  the  civil  and  canon 
law  ;  and  was  elefled  pope  after  the  death  of  Clement 
V.  on  the  7th  of  Auguft  13 16.  Hepublilhed  the  con- 
ftitutions  called  Clementines,  which  were  made  by  his 


JOHNSON  (Ben),  one 
dramatic  poets  of  the  laft 
the  number  or  the  merit  of  his  productions. 


of  the  moft  confiderable 
age,  whether  we  confider 


He 


was 


born  at  Weftminfter  in  1574.  and  was  educated  at  the 
public  fchool  there  under  the  great  Camden.  He 
was  defcended  from  a  Scottifh  family;  and  his  father, 


predeceflbr  ;  and  drew  up  the  other  conftitutions  called  who  loft  his  eftate  under  Queen  Mary,  dying  before 

Extravagantes.     Lewis  of  Bavaria  being  elefted    em-  our  poet  was  born,  a"rf  his  mother  marrying  a  brick- 

peror,  John   XII.  oppofed  him  in  favour  of  his  com-  layer  for  her  fecond   hufband,  Ben  was    taken  from 

petitor  ;  which   made  much  noife,  and  was  attended  fchool  to  work  at  his  father-in-law's  trade.     Not  be- 

with  fatal  confequences.     That  prince,  in  1329,  caufed  ing  captivated  with   this   employment^  he  went  into 

the  antipope   Peter    de  Corbiero,    a  cordelier,    to  be  the  Low  Countries,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  a  mili- 

eledted,  who  took  the   name  of  Nicholas  V.  and  was  tary  capacity.     On  his  return  to  England,  he  entered 

fupported  by   Michael  de  Cefenne,  general  of  his  or-  himfelf  at  St  John's  college,  Cambridge ;  and  having 

der;  but  that  antipope  was  the  following  year  taken  killed  a  perfon  in  a  duel,  was  condemned,  and  narrow- 

and  carried  to   Avignon,  where  he  begged  pardon  of  ly  efcaped  execution.     After  this  he  turned  adtor  ;  and 

the  pope  with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  and  died  in  pri-  Shakefpeare  is  faid  to  have  firft  introduced  him   to  the 

fon  two  or  three  years   after.     Under  this  pope  arofe  world,  by  recommending  a  play  of  his  to  the  ftage, 

the  famous  queftion  among  the  cordeliers,  called  the  after  it  had  been  rejected.     His  Alchymift  gained  h:m- 

bread  of  the  cordeliers;    which   was,    Whether    thofe  fuch  reputation,  that  in  16 19  he  was,  at  the  death  of 

Mr 


John, 
Johnfou. 
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jo'i-.nfon.    Mr  Daniel,  made  poet-kurcat  to  King  James  I.  and 

'       • matter  of  aits  at  Oxford.     As  we  do  not  find  Jobn- 

fon's  occoiiomical  virtues  anywhere  recorded,  it  is  the 
lefs  to  be  wondered  at,  that  after  this  we  find  him  pe- 
titioning king  Charles,  on  his  accefficn,  to  enlarge  his 
father's  allowance  of  l  oo  merks  into  pounds  ;  and 
quickly  after  we  learn,  that  he  Was  very  peer  and  fick, 
lodging  in  an  ob'feure  alley  :  on  which  occafion  it  was, 
that  Charles,  being  prevailed  on  in  his  favour,  fent  him 
ten  guineas  ;  which  Ben  receiving,  faid,  "  His  majefty 
has  fent  me  ten  guineas,  becaufe  I  am  poor  and  live 
in  an  alley  ;  go  and  tell  him,  that  his  foul  lives  in  an 
alley."  He  died  in  Auguft  1637,  aged  63  years,  and 
was  buried  in  Weftminfter-Abbey, — The  mod  com- 
plete edition  of  his  works  was  printed  in  1 756,  in  7 
vols  8vo. 

Johnson  (Samuel),  an  Englifh  divine,  remarkable 
for  his  learning,  and  fteadinefs  in  fufFering  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  revolution  in  1688.       He  was  born  in 
1649 ;  and,  entering  into  orders,  obtained  in  1670  the 
rectory  of  Corringham  in  the  hundreds  of  Eflex,  worth 
no  more   than  L.  80    a   year  ;    which  was  the  only 
church-preferment  he  ever  had.     The  air  of  this  place 
not  agreeing  with  him,  he  was  obliged  to  place  a  cu- 
rate on  the  fpot,  at  the  expence  of  half  his  income, 
while  he  fettled  at  London  ;  a  fituation  much  more 
to  his  liking,  as  he  had  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  poli- 
tics.     The  times  were  turbulent:  the  duke  of  York 
declaring  himfelf  a  Papift,  his  fucceflion  to  the  crown 
began  to  be  warmly  oppofed  ;  and  Mr  Johnfon,  who 
was  naturally  of  no  fubmiflive  temper,  being  madej 
chaplain  to  lord  William  Ruflel,  engaged  the  eccle- 
fiaftical  champion  for  paffive  obedience  Dr  Hicks,  in 
a   treatife    intitled    Julian    the    apojlate,    tsfc.    publifh- 
ed  in   1682.       He  was  anfwered  by  Dr  Hicks  in  a 
piece  intitled   Jovian,  &c.      To  which  he   drew   up, 
and  printed,  a  reply,  under  the  title   of  Julian's  arts 
to    undermine  and  extirpate    Chrijlianity,    &c. ;    but    by 
the    advice   of  his  friends  fupprefled  the  publication. 
For  this  unpublifhed  work  he  was  committed  to  pri- 
fon ;  but  not  being  able  to  procure  a  copy,  the  court 
profecuted  him  for  writing  the  firft  tract,  condemned 
him  to  a  fine  of  500  merks,  and  to  lie  in  prifon  until  it 
was  paid.     By  the  affiftance  of  Mr  Hambden,  who  was 
his  fellow-prifoner,  he  was  enabled  to  run  into  farther 
troubles  ;    for  on  the   encampment  of  the  army  on 
Hounflow-heath,  in    1686,  he  printed  and   difperfed, 
An    humlle  and  hearty   addrefs  to  all  the   Prokjlants  in 
the  prefent  army  ;  for  this  he  was  fentenced  to  a  fecond 
fine  of  500  merks,  to  be  degraded  from  the  prieft- 
hood,  to  ftand  twice  in  the  pillory,  and  to  be  whip- 
ped from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.     It  happened  luckily, 
that,  in  the  degradation,  they  omitted  to  ftrip  him  of 
his  caffock  ;  which  circumftance,  flight  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, rendered  his  degradation  imperfect,  and  after- 
wards preferved   his  living  to  him.     Interception  was 
made  to    get   the  whipping    omitted  ;  but  James  re- 
plied, "  That  fince  Mr  Johnfon  had  the  fpirit  of  mar- 
tyrdom, it  was  fit  he  fhould  fuffer :"  and  he  bore  it 
with  firmnefs,  and  even  with  alacrity.     On  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  parliament  refolved  the  proceedings  againft 
him  to  be  null  and  illegal ;  and  recommended  him  to 
the  king,  who  offered  him  the  rich  deanery  of  Dur- 
ham :  but  this  he  refufed,  as  inadequate  to  his  fervices 


and  ^uiFerings,  which  he  thought  to  merit  a  bifhopric.  Johnfon. 
The  truth  was,  lie  was  pafllonate,  felf-opinion'ited,  and  ""v/  ' 
turbulent ;  and  though,  through  Dr  Tillotfon's  means, 
he  obta'ned  a  penfion  of  300 1.  a-year,  with  other 
gratifications,  he  remained  difcontented  ;  pouringforrh 
all  his  uneafinefs  againft  a  itanding  army,  and  the 
great  favours  fhown  to  the  Dutch.  He  died  in  1703, 
and  his  works  were  afterwards  collected  is  one  vo- 
lume folio. 

Johnson  (DrSamuel),  whohasbeenftyled  the  bright- 
eft  ornament  of  the  18th  century,  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Litchfield  in  Staffordfhire  on  the  18th  of  September 
N.  S.  1 709.  His  father  Michael  was  a  bookfeller ; 
and  muft  have  had  fome  reputation  in  tire  city,  as  he 
more  than  once  bore  the  office  of  chief  magi  urate.  By 
what  cafuiftical  reafoning  he  reconciled  his  confidence 
to  the  oaths  required  to  be  taken  by  all  who  occupy 
fuch  ftations,  cannot  now  be  known  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  zealoufly  attached  to  the  exiled  family, 
and  inftilled  the  fame  principles  into  the  youthful  mind 
of  his  fon.  So  much  was  he  in  earneft  in  this  work, 
and  at  fo  early  a  period  did  he  commence  it,  that 
when  Dr  Sachaverel,  in  his  memorable  tour  through 
England,  came  to  Litchfield,  Mr  Johnfon  carried  his 
fon,  not  then  quite  three  years  old,  to  the  cathedral, 
and  placed  him  on  his  ihoulders,  that  he  might  fee  as 
well  as  hear  the  far-famed  preacher. 

But  political  prejudices  were  not  the  only  bad  things 
which  young  Sam  inherited  from  his  father :  he  de- 
rived from  the  fame  fource  a  morbid  melancholy,  which, 
though  it  neither  depreffed  his  imagination,  nor  cloud- 
ed his  perfpicacity,  filled  him  with  dreadful  apprehen- 
fions  of  infanity,  and  rendered  him  wretched  through 
life.  From  his  nurfe  he  contracted  the  fcrohhula  or 
king's  evil,  which  made  its  apperance  at  a  very  early 
period,  disfigured  a  face  naturally  well  formed,  and  de- 
prived him  of  the  fight  of  one  of  his  eyes. 

When  arrived  at  a  proper  age  for  grammatical  in- 
ftruction,  he  was  placed  in  the  free  fchool  of  Litchfield, 
of  which  one  Mr  Hunter  was  then  mafter ;  a  man 
whom  his  illuftrious  pupil  thought  "  very  fevere,  and 
wrong-headedly  fevere,"  becaufe  he  would  beat  a  boy 
for  not  anfwering  queftions  which  he  could  not  expect 
to  be  afked.  He  was,  however,  a  fkilful  teacher  ;  and 
Johnfon,  when  he  ftood  in  the  very  front  of  learning, 
was  feniible  how  much  he  owed  to  him  ;  for  ivpon  be- 
ing aflced  how  he  had  acquired  fo  accurate  a  knowledge 
of  the  Latin  tongv.e,  he  replied,  "  My  mafter  beat 
me  very  well ;  without  that,  Sir,  I  ihould  have  done 
nothing." 

At  the  age  of  1 5  Johnfon  was  removed  from  Lich- 
field to  the  fchool  of  Stourbridge  in  Worcefterfhire, 
at  which  he  remained  little  more  than  a  year,  and  then 
returned  home,  where  he  ft  aid  two  years  without  any 
fettled  plan  of  life  or  any  regular  courfe  of  ftudy.  He 
read,  however,  a  great  deal  in  a  defultory  manner,  as 
chance  threw  books  in  his  way,  and  as  inclination  di- 
rected him  through  them;  fo  that  when  in  his  19th 
year  he  was  entered  a  commoner  of  Pembroke  college 
Oxford,  his  mind  was  ftbred  with  a  variety  of  fuch 
knowledge  as  is  not  often  acquired  in  univerfr.ies,  where 
boys  fieldom  read  any  books  but  what  are  put  into  their 
hands  by  their  tutors.  He  had  given  very  early  proofs 
of  his  poetical  genius  both  in  his  fchool  exercifes  and 
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in  other  occafiortal  compositions  :  but  what  is  perhaps    tumn  of  which  Johnfon  himfelf  was  compelled  to  leave   Johnfon. 


more  remarkable,  as  it  (hows  that  he  mult  have 
thought  much  on  a  fubject  on  which  ot  cr  boys  of 
that  acre  feldom  think  at  all,  he  had  before  he  was  ia 
entertained  doubts  of  the  truth  of  revelation.  From 
the  melancholy  of  his  temper  thefe  wouk:  naturally 
prey  upon  his  fpirits,  and  give  him  great  uneahnefs  : 
but  thefe  were  happily  removed  by  a  proper  courfe  of 
reading  (a)  ;  for  "  his  itudies  being  honeit,  euded  in 
conviction.  He  found  that  religion  is  true  ;  and  what 
he  had  learned,  he  ever  afterwards  endeavoured  to 
teach." 

Concerning  his  residence  in  the  univerfity,  and  the 
means  by  which  he  was  there  fupported,  his  two  prin- 
cipal biographers  contradict  each  other  ;  fo  that  thefe 
are  points  of  which  we  cannot  write  with  certainty. 
According  to  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  time  of  his  con- 
tinuance at  Oxford  is  divifible  into  two  periods  :  Mr 
Bofwell  reprefents  it  as  only  one  period,  with  the  ufual 
interval  of  a  long  vacation, 
was  fupported  at  college  by  I 


Oxford.  Yet  the  fame  author  reprefents  Dr  Adams 
as  faying,  "  I  was  Johnfon's  nominal  tutor,  but  he  was 
above  my  mark  :"  a  fpeech  of  which  it  is  not  eafy  to 
difcover  the  meaning,  if  :t  was  not  Johnfon's  duty  to 
attend  Adams's  lectures.  In  moll  colleges  we  believe 
there  are  two  tutors  in  different  departments  of  edu- 
cate h  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  improbable  that  Jordan 
and  Adams  may  have  been  tutors  to  Johnfon  at  the 
fame  time,  the  one  in  languages,  the  other  in  fcience. 
Jordan  was  a  man  of  fuch  mean  abilities,  that  though 
his  pupil  loved  him  for  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart,  he 
would  oiten  rifk  the  payment  of  a  fmall  fine  rather 
than  attend  his  lectures ;  nor  was  he  lludious  to  con- 
ceal the  reafon  of  his  abfence.  Upon  occafion  of  one 
fuch  impoiition,  he  faid,  "  Sir,  you  have  fconced  me 
two-pence  for  non-attendance  at  a  lecture  not  worth- 
a  penny."  For  fome  tranfgreihon  or  abfence  his  tu- 
tor impofed  upon  him  as  a  Chriftmas  exercife  the  talk 
Sir  John  fays,  that  he  of  tranflating  into  Latin  verfe  Pope's  Mefftah  ;  which 
Mr  Andrew  Corbet  in    being  (hown  to  the   author  of  the  original,  was  read 


quality  of  affiftant  in  the  ftudies  of  his  fon :  Mr  Bof-  and  returned  with  this  encomium,  "  The  writer  of 
well  aihires  us,  that  though  he  was  promifed  pecuniary  this  poem  will  leave  it  a  queftion  for  pofterity,  whether 
aid  by  Mr  Corbet,  that  prbmife  was  not  in  any  de-    his  or  mine  be  the  original."     The  particular  courfe  of 


gree  fulfilled.  We  fhould  be  inclined  to  adopt  the 
knight's  account  of  this  tranfaction,  were  it  not  pal- 
pably inconfiftent  with  itfelf.  He  fays,  that  the  two 
young  men  were  entered  in  Pembroke  on  the  fame 
day  ;  that  Corbet  continued  in  the  college  two  years  ; 
and  yet  that  Johnfon  was  driven  home  in  little  more 
than  one  year,  becaufe  by  the  removal  of  Corbet  he 
was  deprived  of  his  penfion.  A  ftory,  of  which  one 
part  contradicts  the  other,  cannot  wholly  be  true.  Sir 
John  adds,  that  "  meeting  with  another  fource,  the 
bounty,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  of  fome  one  or  more  of  the 
members  of  the  cathedral  of  Lichfield,  he  returned  to 
college,  and  made  up  the  whole  of  his  refidence  in  the 
univerfity  about  three  years."  Mr  Bofwell  has  told  us 
nothing  but  that  Johnlon,  though  his  father  was  un- 
able to  fupport  him,  continued  three  years  in  college, 
and  was  then  driven  from  it  by  extreme  poverty. 

Thefe  gentlemen  differ  likewife  in  their  accounts  of 
Johnfon's  tutors.  Sir  John  Hawkins  fays  that  he  had  he  faid,  whether  it  was  more  difagreeable  for  him  to 
two,  Mr  Jordan  and  Dr  Adams.  Mr  Bofwell  affirms  teach  or  for  the  boys  to  learn  the  grammar-rules,  and 
that  Dr  Adams  could  not  be  his  tutor,  becaufe  Jordan  did  being  likeAvife  difgufted  at  the  treatment  which  he  re- 
not  quit  the   college  till   1731  ;  the  year  in  the  au-    ceived  from  the  patron  of  the  fchool,  he  relinquifhed 
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his  reading  while  in  college  and  during  the  vacation 
which  he  palfed  at  home,  cannot  be  traced.  That  at 
this  period  he  read  much,  we  have  his  own  evidence 
in  what  he  afterwards  told  the  king  ;  but  his  mode  of 
ftudy  was  never  regular,  and  at  all  times  he  thought 
more  than  he  read.  He  informed  Mr  Bofwell,  that 
what  he  read  yo/W/y  at  Oxford  was  Greek,  and  that  the 
ftudy  of  which  he  was  moil:  fond  was  metaphyfics. 

It  was  in  the  year  1731  that  Johnfon  left  the  univer- 
fity without  a  degree ;  and  as  his  father,  who  died  in 
the  month  of  December  of  that  year,  had  fuffered 
great  misfortunes  in  trade,  he  was  driven  cat  a  com- 
moner of  nature,  and  excluded  from  the  regular  modes 
of  profit  and  profperity.  Having  therefore  not  only 
a  profeffion  but  the  means  of  fubfiftence  to  feek,  he 
accepted,  in  the  month  of  March  1732,  an  invitation 
to  the  office  of  under- mafter  of  a  free  fchool  at  Mar- 
ket Bofworth   in  Leicefterfhire :  but  not  knowing,  as 


(a)  Mrs  Piozzi  fays,  that  at  the  age  of  10  Johnfon's  mind  was  difturbed  by  fcruples  of  infidelity,  which 
preyed  upon  his  fpirits  and  made  him  very  uneafily,  and  that  they  were  afterwards  removed  by  the  ftudy  of 
Grotius  de  vcritate,  &c.  This  account  of  the  early  ftate  of  Johnfon's  mind  with  refpect  to  religion,  Mr  Bof- 
well affects  to  turn  into  ridicule,  as  if  it  were  a  thing  abfolutely  impoffible  that  a  boy  of  10  years  fhould 
have  any  religious  fcruples.  He  fays,  that  Johnfon  became  inattentive  to  religion  at  nine  ;  talked,  but  did  not 
think  much,  againft  it  at  14 ;  and  was  firft  made  to  think  about  it  in  earneft  by  a  caiual  p'erufal  of  La<w' s  ferious 
call  to  the  unconverted,  which  he  had  taken  up  with  a  view  to  laugh  at  it.  That  it  is  not  common  for  boys 
of  10  to  have  fcruplesof  infidelity,  muft  be  granted  ;  but  that  fome  have  had  them  fo  early,  the  writer  of  this 
article  knows  by  the  moft  complete  evidence ;  and  if  that  be  admitted  of  Johnfon  which  has  been  true  of 
others,  Mrs  Piozzi's  narrative  is  natural,  and  honourable  to  him  of  whom  it  is  written.  But  that  a  melan- 
choly perfon  fhould  talk  without  thinking  againft  religion,  or  that  he  fhould  think  againft  it  with  a  difpofition  to 
laughter,  and  not  be  at  the  time  a  confirmed  aihiejl,  is  in  itfelf  fo  extremely  incredible,  that  we  cannot  help 
fufpecling  Mr  Bofwell  to  have  on  this  occafion  miftaken  the  words  of  his  great  friend.  "  Law's  ferious  call'* 
is  a  very  good  book  :  but  furely  it  is  not  fo  well  adapted  to  carry  conviction  to  a  reafoning  mind  as  Grotius  de 
veritate  ;  and  ttere  is  in  Mr  Bofwell' s  two  volumes  fufheient  evidence  that  Johnfon  was  of  our  opiniqn. 
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johnfon.  in  a  few  months  a  fituation  which  he  ever  afterwards 
recollected  with  horror.  Being  thus  again  without  any 
fixed  employment,  and  with  very  little  money  in  his 
pocket,  he  tranflated  Lobo's  voyage  to  Abyflinia,  for 
the  trifling  fum,  it  is  faid,  of  five  guineas,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  a  bookfeller  in  Birmingham.  This  was 
the  fir  ft  attempt  which  it  is  certain  he  made  to  pro- 
cure pecuniary  affiftance  by  means  of  his  pen  ;  and  it 
muft  have  held  forth  very  little  encouragement  to  his 
commencing  author  by  profefllon. 

In  1735,  being  then  in  his  26th  year,  he  married 
Mrs  Porter,  the  widow  of  a  mercer  in  Birmingham ; 
whofe  age  was  almoft  double  his  ;  whofe  external  form, 
according  to  Garrick  and  others,  had  never  been  cap- 
tivating ;  and  whofe  fortune  amounted  to  hardly  800I. 
That  fhe  had  a  fuperiority  of  underftanding  and  talents 
is  extremely  probable,  bothbecaufe  fhe  certainly  infpired 
him  with  a  more  than  ordinary  paflion,  and  becaufe 
fhe  was  herfelf  fo  delighted  with  the  charms  of  his  con- 
verfation  as  to  overlook  his  external  difadvantages, 
which  were  many  and  great.  He  now  fet  up  a  private 
academy ;  for  which  purpofe  he  hired  a  large  houfe 
well  fituated  near  his  native  city  :  but  his  name  having 
then  nothing  of  that  celebrity  which  afterwards  com- 
manded the  attention  and  refpect  of  mankind,  this  un- 
dertaking did  not  fucceed.  The  only  pupils  who  are 
known  to  have  been  placed  under  his  care,  were  the 
celebrated  David  Garrick,  his  brother  George  Garrick, 
and  a  young  gentleman  of  fortune  whofe  name  was 
Offely.  He  kept  his  academy  only  a  year  and  a  half; 
and  it  was  during  that  time  that  he  confirmed  the 
plan  and  wrote  a  great  part  of  his  tragedy  of  Irene. 

The  refpeftable  character  of  his  parents  and  his 
own  merit  had  fecured  him  a  kind  reception  in  the  beft 
families  at  Lichfield ;  and  he  was  particularly  diftin- 
guifhed  by  Mr  Walmfley  regifter  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
court,  a  man  of  great  worth  and  of  very  extenfive  and 
various  erudition.  That  gentlemen,  upon  hearing  part 
of  Irene  read,  thought  fo  highly  of  Johnfon's  abilities 
as  a  dramatic  writer,  that  he  advifed  him  by  all  means 
to  finifh  the  tragedy  and  produce  it  on  the  ftage.  To 
men  of  genius  the  ftage  holds  forth  temptations  almoft 
refiftlefs.  The  profits  arifing  from  a  tragedy,  including 
the  reprefentation  and  printing  of  it,  and  the  connec- 
tions which  it  fometimes  enables  the  author  to  form, 
were  in  Johnfon's  imagination  ineftimable.  Flattered, 
it  may  be  fuppofed,  with  thefe  hopes,  he  fet  out  fome 
time  in  the  year  1737  with  his  pupil  David  Garrick 
for  London,  leaving  Mrs  Johnfon  to  take  care  of  the 
houfe  and  the  wreck  of  her  fortune.  The  two  adven- 
turers carried  with  them  from  Mr  Walmfley  an  earneft 
recommendation  to  the  reverend  Mr  Colfon,  then  ma- 
tter of  an  academy,  and  afterwards  Lucafian  profefTor 
of  mathematics  in  the  univerfjty  of  Cambridge  ;  but 
from  that  gentleman  it  does  not  appear  that  Johnfon 
found  either  protection  or  encouragement. 

How  he  fpent  his  time  upon  his  firft  going  to  Lon- 
don is  not  particularly  known.  His  tragedy  was  refufed 
by  the  managers  of  that  day ;  and  for  fome  years  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  feems  to  have  been  his  principal 
refource  for  employment  and  fupport.  To  enumerate 
his  various  communications  to  thatfar-famed  mifcellany, 
woidd  extend  this  article  beyond  the  limits  which  we 
can  afford.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  his  connexion  with 
Cave  the  proprietor  became  very  clofe  ;  that  he  wrote 


prefaces,  eflays,  reviews    of  books,  and   poems ;  and   Johnfon. 
that  he  was  occafionally   employed  in  correcting  the  '       * 
papers  written  by  other    correfpondents.     When  the 
complaints  of  the  nation  againft  the  adminiftration  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  became  loud,  and  a  motion  was 
made,  February   13th   1 740-1,  to    remove  him  from 
his  majefty's  counfels  for-ever,    Johnfon  was  pitched 
upon  by  Cave  to  write  what  was  in  the  Magazine  en- 
titled Debatei   in  the  Senate  of  Lilliput,  but  was  under- 
ftood  to  be  the  fpeeches  of  the  moft  eminent  members 
in  both  houfes  of  parliament.     Thefe  orations,  which 
induced  Voltaire  to  compare  Britifh  with  ancient  elo- 
quence, were  haftily  fketched  by  Johnfon  while  he  was 
not  yet  32  years   old,  while  he  was  little  acquainted 
with  life,  while  he  was   ftruggling  not  for  diftin&ion 
but  for  exiftence.     Perhaps  in  none  of  his  writings  has 
he  given  a  more  confpicuous  proof  of  a  mind  prompt 
and  vigorous  almoft  beyond  conception  :  for  they  were 
compofed  from  fcanty  notes  taken  by  illiterate  perfons 
employed  to  attend  in  both  houfes  ;  and  fometimes  he 
had  nothing  communicated  to  him  but  the  names  of 
the  feveral  fpeakers,  and  the  part  which  they  took  in 
the  debate. 

His  feparate  publications  which  at  this  time  attract- 
ed the  greateft  notice  were,  "  London,  a  Poem  in  imi- 
tation of  Juvenal's  third  Satire  ;"  "  Marmor  Norfoki- 
enfe,  or  an  Effay  on  an  ancient  prophetical  Infcription 
in  Monkifh  Rhyme,  lately  difcovered  near  Lynne  in 
Norfolk  ;"  and  "  A  complete  Vindication  of  the  Li- 
cenfers  of  the  Stage  from  the  malicious  and  fcandalous 
afperfions  of  Mr  Brook  author  of  Guftavus  Vafa." 
The  poem,  which  was  publifhed  1738  by  Dodfley, 
is  univerfally  known  and  admired  as  the  moft  fpirited 
inftance  in  the  Englifh  language  of  ancient  fentiments 
adapted  to  modern  topics.  Pope,  who  then  filled  the 
poetical  throne  without  a  rival,  being  informed  that 
the  author's  name  was  Johnfon,  and  that  he  was  an 
obfcure  perfon,  replied,  "  he  will  foon  be  deterre" 
The  other  two  pamphlets,  which  were  publifhed  in 
1739,  are  filled  with  keen  fatire  on  the  government: 
and  though  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  thought  fit  to  de- 
clare that  they  difplay  neither  learning  nor  wit,  Pope 
was  of  a  different  opinion  ;  for  in  a  note  of  his  pre- 
ferved  by  Mr  Bofwell,  he  fays,  that  "the  whole  of  the 
Norfolk  prophecy  is  vey  humorous." 

Mrs  Johnfon,  who  went  to  London  foon  after  her 
hufband,  now  lived  fometimes  in  one  place  and  fome- 
times in  another,  fometimes  in  the  city  and  fometimes 
at  Greenwich  :  but  Johnfon  himfelf  was  oftener  to  be 
found  at  St  John's  Gate,  where  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine was  publifhed,  than  in  his  own  lodgings.  It  was 
there  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Savage,  with 
whom  he  was  induced,  probably  by  the  fimilarity  of 
their  circumftances,  to  contract  a  very  clofe  friend- 
fhip  ;  and  fuch  was  their  extreme  neceffities,  that  they 
have  often  wandered  whole  nights  in  the  ftreet  for 
want  of  money  to  procure  them  a  lodging.  In  one 
of  thefe  nocturnal  rambles,  when  their  diftiefs  was  al- 
moft incredible,  fo  far  were  they  from  being  depreffed 
by  their  fituation,  that  in  high  fpirits  and  brimful  of 
patriotifm,  they  traverfed  St  James's  Square  for  fe- 
veral hours,  inveighed  againft  the  minifter ;  and,  as 
Johnfon  faid  in  ridicule  of  himfelf,  his  companion,  and 
all  fuch  patriots,  "  refolved  that  they  would  ftand  by 
their   country!"      1744,  he  publifhed  the  life  of  his 
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Johnfon.  unfortunate  companion  ;  a  work  which,  had  he  never 
written  any  thing  elfe,  would  have  placed  him  very 
high  in  the  rank  of  authors  (b).  His  narrative  is  re- 
markably fmooth  and  well  difpofed,  his  obfervations 
are  juft,  and  his  reflections  difclofe  the  inmoft  receffes 
of  the  human  heart. 

In  1 749,  when  Drury-lane  theatre  was  opened  un- 
der the  management  of  Garrick,  Johnfon  wrote  a  pro- 
logue for  the  occafion  ;  which  for  juft  dramatic  criti- 
cii'm  on  the  whole  range  of  the  Englifh  ftage,  as  well 
as  for  poetical  excellence,  is  confeffedly  unrivalled. 
But  this  year  is,  in  his  life,  diftinguifhed  as  the  epoch 
when  his  arduous  and  important  work,  the  Diction- 
ary of  the  Engliih  Language,  was  announced  to  the 
world  by  the  publication  of  its  plan  or  prolpectus, 
addreffed  to  the  earl  of  Chefterfield.  From  that  noble- 
man Johnfon  was  certainly  led  to  expect  patronage 
and  encouragement ;  and  it  feems  to  be  equally  cer- 
tain that  his  lordfhip  expected,  when  the  book  ihould 
be  publifhed,  to  be  honoured  with  the  dedication. 
The  expectations  of  both  were  dilappointed.  Lord 
Chefterfield  after  feeing  the  lexicographer  once  or 
twice,  fuffered  him  to  be  repulfed  from  his  door  :  but 
afterwards  thinking  to  conciliate  him  when  the  work 
was  upon  the  eve  of  publication,  he  wrote  two  papers 
in  "  The  World,"  warmly  recommending  it  to  the  pub- 
lic. This  artifice  was  feen  through ;  and  Johnfon,  in 
very  polite  language,  rejected  his  Lordihip's  advances, 
letting  him  know,  that  he  was  unwilling  the  public 
fhould  confider  him  as  owing  to  a  patron  that  which 
Providence  had  enabled  him  to  do  for  himfelf.  This 
great  and  laborious  work  its  author  expected  to  com- 
plete in  three  years  :  but  he  was  certainly  employed 
Vol.  IX. 
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upon  it  feven  ;  for  we  know  that  it  was  begun  in  1 747,  Johnfon. 
and  the  laft  fheet  was  fent  to  the  prefs  in  the  end  of 
the  year  1754.  When  we  confider  the  nature  of  the 
undertaking,  it  is  indeed  aftonifhing  that  it  was  finifh- 
ed  fo  foon,  fmce  it  was  written,  as  he  fays,  "  with 
little  afilftance  of  the  learned,  and  without  any  pa- 
tronage of  the  great:  not  in  the  foft  obfeurities  of  re- 
tirement, or  under  the  ihelter  of  academic  bowers,  but 
amidft  inconvenience  and  di (traction,  in  ficknefs  and 
in  forrow."  The  forrow  to  which  he  here  alludes,  is 
probably  that  which  he  felt  for  the  lofs  of  his  wife, 
who  died  on  the  17th  of  March  O.  S.  1752,  and  whom 
he  continued  to  lament  as  long  as  he  lived. 

The  Dictionary  did  not  occupy  his  whole  time : 
for  while  he  was  puftring  it  forward,  he  fitted  his  Tra- 
gedy for  the  ftage  ;  wrote  the  lives  of  feveral  eminent 
men  for  the  Gentleman's  magazine  ;  publifhed  an  Imi- 
tation of  the  10th  Satire  of  Juvenal,  intitled  "  The 
Vanity  of  human  Wifh.es  ;"  and  began  and  finillied 
"  The  Rambler."  This  laft  work  is  fo  well-known, 
that  it  is  hardly  neceffary  to  fay  that  it  was  a  periodi- 
cal paper,  publifhed  twice  a-week,  from  the  20th  of 
March  1750  to  the  14th  of  March  1752  inclufive : 
but  to  give  our  readers  fome  notion  of  the  vigour  and 
promptitude  of  the  author's  mind,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  obferve,  that  notwithftanding  the  feverity 
of  his  other  labours,  all  the  affiftance  which  he  re» 
ceived  does  not  amount  to  five  papers  ;  and  that  many 
of  the  moft  mafterly  of  thofe  unequalled  eflays  were 
written  on  the  fpur  of  the  occafion,  and  never  feen  en- 
tire by  the  author  till  they  returned  to  him  from  the 
prefs  (c). 

Soon  after  the  Rambler  was  concluded,  Dr  Hawkef- 
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(b)  From  the  merit  of  this  work  Mr  Bofwell  has  endeavoured  to  detract,  by  iniinuating,  that  the  perfon 
called  Richard  Savage  was  an  impoftor,  and  not  the  fon  of  the  earl  of  Rivers  and  the  countefs  of  Macclesfield. 
See  our  account  of  Savage. 

(c)  The  ftyle  of  the  Rambler  has  been  much  praifed  and  much  cenfured,  fometimes  perhaps  by  men  who 
paid  little  attention  to  the  author's  views.  It  has  been  compared  with  the  ftyle  of  Addifon ;  to  which  it  is 
thought  fuperior  by  fome,  and  inferior  by  others.  Its  effects  have  been  petulantly  caricatured,  and  its  merits 
unduly  exalted.  To  attempt  a  defence  of  all  the  words  in  it  which  are  derived  from  the  Latin,  would  be  in 
vain  ;  for  though  many  of  them  are  elegant  and  expreffive,  others  are  harfh,  and  do  not  eafily  afilmilate  with 
the  Englifh  idiom.  But  it  would  be  as  eafy  to  defend  the  ufe  of  Johnfon' s  words  as  the  ftructure  of  all  Ad- 
difon's  fentences  ;  for  though  many  of  thefe  are  exquifitely  beautiful,  it  muft  be  confeffed  that  others  are 
feeble,  and  offend  at  once  the  ear  and  the  mind.  An  ingenious  effayift  fays,  that  in  the  Rambler  "  the  conftant, 
recurrence  of  fentences  in  the  form  of  what  have  been  called  triplets,  is  difgufting  to  all  readers."  The  recurrence 
is  indeed  very  frequent  ;  but  it  certainly  is  not  conftant,  nor  we  hope  always  difgufting  :  and  as  what  he  calls 
the  triplet  is  unqeftionably  the  moft  energetic  form  of  which  an  Engliih  fentence  is  fufceptible,  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  it  Jloould  frequently  recur  in  detached  elTays,  of  which  the  object  is  to  inculcate  moral 
truths.  He  who  reads  half  a  volume  of  the  Rambler  at  a  fitting,  will  feel  his  ear  fatigued  by  the  clofe  of  fimilar 
periods  fo  frequently  recurring  ;  but  he  who  reads  only  one  paper  in  the  day,  will  experience  nothing  of  this 
wearinefs.  For  purpofes  merely  didactic,  when  fomething  is  to  be  told  that  was  not  known  before,  Addifon's 
ftyle  is  certainly  preferable  to  Jonnfun's,  and  Swift's  is  preferable  to  both  :  but  the  queftion  is,  Which  of  them 
makes  the  beft  provifion  againft  that  inattention  by  which  known  truths  are  fuffered  to  lie  neglected  ?  There  are 
very  few  moral  truths  in  the  Spectator  or  in  the  Rambler  of  which  the  reader  can  be  totally  ignorant ;  but 
there  are  many  which  may  have  little  influence  on  his  conduct,  becaufe  they  are  feldom  the  objects  of  his 
thought*  If  this  be  fo,  that  ftyle  fhould  he  confidered  as  beft  which  moft  roufes  the  attention,  and  impreffes 
deepelt  in  the  mind  the  fentiments  of  the  author:  and  therefore,  to  decide  between  the  ftyle  of  Addifon  and 
that  of  Johnfon,  the  reader  fhould  compare  the  effects  of  each  upon  his  own  memory  and  imagination,  and 
give  the  preference  to  that  which  leaves  the  moft  lading  impreffion.  But  it  is  faid  that  Johnfon  himfelf  muft 
have  recognized  the  fault  of  perpetual  triplets  in  his  ftyle,  fmce  they  are  by  no  means  frequent  in  his  laft  pro- 
ductions. Is  this  a  fair  ftate  of  the  cafe  ?  His  laft  production  was  "  the  lives  of  the  Britifh  poets,"  of  which 
a  great  part  confifts  of  the  narration  of  facts ;  and  fuch  a  narration  in  the  ftyle  of  the  Rambler  would  be  ridi- 
culous. 
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Johnfon.  worth  projected  "  The  Adventurer"  upon  a  fimilar 
""  *~—  plan ;  and  by  the  affiftance  of  friends  he  was  enabled 
to  carry  it  on  with  almoft  equal  merit.  For  a  fhort 
time,  indeed,  it  was  the  moil  popular  work  of  the  two  ; 
and  the  papers  with  the  fignature  T,  which  are  con- 
feffedly  the  moft  fplendid  in  the  whole  collection,  are 
now  known  to  have  been  communicated  by  Johnfon, 
who  received  for  each  the  fum  of  two  guineas.  This 
was  double  the  price  for  which  he  fold  fermons  to  fuch 
clergymen  as  either  would  not  or  could  not  compofe 
their  own  difcourfes  ;  and  of  fermon- writing  he  feems 
to  have  made  a  kind  of  trade. 

Though  he  had  exhaufted,  during  the  time  that  he 
was   employed   on  the  dictionary,  more  than  the  fum 
for  which  the  bookfellers  had  bargained  for  the  copy : 
yet  by  means  of  the  Rambler,  Adventurer,  fermons,  and 
other    productions  of  his  pen,  he   now  found   himfelf 
in  greater  affluence  than  he  had  ever  been  before  ;  and 
as  tfce  powers  of  his  mind,  diftended  by  long  and  fevere 
exercife,  required  relaxation  to  reftore  them  to  their  pro- 
per tone,  he  appears  to  have  done  little  or  nothing  from 
the  doling  of  the  Adventurer  till  the  year  1756,  when 
he  fubmitted  to  the  office  of  reviewer  in  the  Literary 
Magazine.     Of  the  reviews  by  far  the  moft  valuable  is 
that  of  Soame  Jennyns's  "  Free  inquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Origin  of  Evil."     Never  were  wit  and  metaphyfi- 
cal  acutenefs  more  clofely  united  than  in  that  criticifm, 
which  expofes  the  weaknefs  and  holds  up  to  contempt 
the  reafonings  of  thofe  vain  mortals,  who  premmptu- 
oufly  attempt  to  grafp  the  fcale  of  exiftence,  and  to 
form  plans  of  conduct  for  the  Creator  of  the  univerfe. 
But   the  furnifhing  of  magazines,   reviews,    and  even 
newfpapers  with  literary  intelligence,  and  authors  of 
books  with  dedications  and  prefaces,  was  conlidered  as 
an  employment  unworthy  of  Johnfon.  It  was  therefore 
propofed  by  the  bookfellers  that  he  mould  give  a  new 
edition  of  the  dramas  of  Shakefpeare  ;    a  work  which 
he  had  projected   many  years  before,  and  of  which  he 
had   publiihed  a  fpecimen  which  was  commended  by 
Warburton.     When  one  of  his  friends  exprelfed  a  hope 
that  this  employment  would  furniih  him  with  amufe- 
ment  and  add  to  his  fame,  he  replied,  "  I  look  upon  it 
as  I  did  upon  the  Dictionary  ;  it  is  all  work ;  and  my 
inducement  to  it  is  not  love  or  defire  of  fame,    but  the 
want  of  money,  which 
that  I  know  of."     He 
confiderable  length  ;  in  which  he  mowed  that  he  knew 
perfectly  what  a  variety  of  refearch  fuch  an  undertaking 
required :  but  his  indolence  prevented  him  from  pur- 
fuing  it  with  diligence,  and  it  was  not   publifhed  till 
may  years  afterwards. 

On  the  15th  of  April  1758  he  began  a  new  periodi- 
cal paper  inti.led  "The  Idler,"  which  came  out  every 
.Saturday  in  a  weekly  newfpaper,  called  "  the  Univer- 
sal Chronicle,  or  Weekly  Gazette,"  publiihed  by  Neiv- 
lerry.  Of  thefe  effays,  which  were  continued  till  the 
5th  of  April  j  760,  many  were  written  as  haftily  as  an 


is  the   only  motive  to  writing 
iffued  propofals,  however,  of 


ordinary  letter  ;  and  one  in  particular  compofed  at  Johnfon; 
Oxford  was  begun  only  half  an  hour  before  the  de-  *~ 
parture  of  the  poft  which  carried  it  to  London. 
About  this  time  he  had  the  offer  of  a  living,  of  which 
he  might  have  rendered  himfelf  capable  by  entering 
into  orders.  It  was  a  rectory  in  a  pleafant  country,  of 
fuch  yearly  value  as  would  have  been  an  object  to  one 
in  much  better  circumftances ;  but  fcnfible,  as  it  is 
fuppofed,  of  the  afperity  of  his  temper,  he  declined  it, 
faying,  "  I  have  not  the  requifites  for  the  office,  and  I 
cannot  in  my  confeience  fhear  the  flock  which  I  am 
unable  to  feed." 

In  the  month  of  January  1759  his  mother  died  at 
the  great  age  of  90  :  an  event  which  deeply  affected  him 
and  gave  birth  to  the  41ft  Idler,  in  which  he  laments, 
that"  the  life  which  made  his  own  life  pleafant  was  at  an 
end,  and  that  the  gate  of  death  was  fliut  upon  his  pro- 
fpects."  Soon  afterwards  he  wrote  his  "  Railelas 
Prince  of  Abyffinia  ;"  that  with  the  profits  he  might 
defray  the  expence  of  his  mother's  funeral,  and  pay 
fome  debts  which  fhe  had  left.  He  told  a  friend,  that 
he  received  for  the  copy  iool.  and  25I.  more  when  it 
came  to  a  fecond  edition  ;  that  he  wrote  it  in  the 
evenings  of  one  week,  fent  it  to  the  prefs  in  por- 
tions as  it  was  written,  and  had  never  fince  read  it 
over. 

Hitherto,  notwithftanding  his  various  publications, 
he  was  poor,  and  obliged  to  provide  by  his  labour  for 
the  wants  of  the  day  that  was  paffing  over  him  ;  but 
having  been  early  in  1762  reprefented  to  the  king  as 
a  very  learned  and  good  man  without  any  certain  pro- 
vifion,  his  majefty  was  pleafed  to  grant  him  a  peniion, 
which  Lord  Bute,  then  firft  minifter,  allured  him  "  was 
not  given  for  any  thing  which  he  was  to  do,  but  for 
what  he  had  already  done."  A  fixed  annuity  of  three 
hundred  pounds  a-year,  if  it  diminifhed  his  diftrefs, 
increafed  hvs  indolence  ;  for  as  he  constantly  avowed 
that  he  had  no  other  motive  for  writing  than  to  gain 
money,  as  he  had  now  what  was  abundantly  fufficient 
for  all  his  purpofes,  as  he  delighted  in  converfation, 
and  was  vifited  and  admired  by  the  witty,  the  elegant, 
and  the  learned,  very  little  of  his  time  was  paft  in 
folitary  ftudy.  Solitude  was  indeed  his  averfion  ;  and 
that  he  might  avoid  it  as  much  as  poffible,  Sir  Jofhua 
Reynolds  and  he,  in  1764,  inftituted  a  club,  which  ex- 
ifted  long  without  a  name,  but  was  afterwards  known 
by  the  title  of  the  Literary  Club.  It  confifted  of  fome 
of  the  moft  enlightened  men  of  the  age,  who  met  at 
the  Turk's  Head  in  Gerard-ftreet  Soho  one  evening 
in  every  week  at  feven,  and  till  a  late  hour  enjoyed 
"  the  feaft  of  reafon  and  the  flow  of  foul." 

In  1765,  when  Johnfon  was  more  than  ufually  op- 
preifed  with  conftitutional  melancholy,  he  was  fortu- 
nately introduced  into  the  family  of  Mr  Thrale,  one 
of  the  moft  eminent  brewers  in  England,  and  member 
of  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Southwark  :  and  it 
is  but  juftice   to  acknowledge,  that  to  the    afliftance 

which 


culous.  Cicero's  orations  are  univerfally  admired;  but  if  Caefar's  commentaries  had  been  written  in  that  ftyle, 
who  would  have  read  them  ?  When  Johnfon  in  his  biography  has  any  important  truth  to  enforce,  he  generally 
employs  the  rounded  and  vigorous  periods  of  the  Rambler  ;  but  in  the  bare  narration  he  ufes  a  fimple  ftyle,  and 
that  as  well  in  the  life  of  Savage,  which  was  written  at  an  early  period,  as  in  the  lives  of  thofe  which  were 
written  lateft.  It  is  not,  however,  very  prudent  in  an  ordinary  writer  to  attempt  a  clofe  imitation  of  the  ftyle 
of  the  Rambler ;  for  Johnfon's  vigorous  periods  are  fitted  only  to  the  weight  of  Johnfon's  thoughts. 
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Jolmfon.   winch  Mr  and  Mrs  Thrale  gave  him,  to  the 

1 "       '  which  their  houfe   afforded  him   for  16   or   17  years, 

and  to  the  pains  which  they  took  to  foothe  or  reprefs 
his  uneafy  fancies,  the  public  is  probably  indebted  for 
fome  of  the  molt  mafterly  as  well  as  moil  popular 
works  which  he  e'ver  produced.  At  length,  in  the 
October  of  this  year,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  edition 
of  Shakefpeare,  which  is  chiefly  valuable  for  the  pre- 
face, where  the  excellencies  and  defects  of  that  im- 
mortal bard  are  difplayed  withfuch  judgment,  as  mull 
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fhelter  preformance  his  admirer  Mr  Bofwell  cannot,  he  fays, 
perceive  that  ability  of  argument  or  that  felicity  of  ex- 
prefhon  for  which  on  other  occafions  Johnfon  was  fo 
eminent.  This  is  a  hngular  criticifm.  To  the  aflumed 
principle  upon  which  the  reafoning  of  the  pamphlet 
refts  many  have  objected,  and  perhaps  their  objec- 
tions are  well  founded ;  but  if  it  be  admitted  that 
"  the  Supreme  Power  of  every  community  has  the 
right  of  requiring  from  all  its  fubjects  fuch  contribu- 
tions  as  are   neceffary  to  the  public  fafety  or  public 


pleafe   every  man  whofe  tafte  is  not  regulated  by  the    profperity,"  it  has  been  thought  a  very  difficult  talk  to 


ftandard  of  fafhion  or  national  prejudice.  In  1767 
he  was  honoured  by  a  private  converfation  with  the 
king  in  the  library  at  the  queen's  houfe  :  and  two 
years  afterwards,  upon  the  eftablifhment  of  the  royal 
academy  of  painting,  fculpture,  &c.  he  was  nominated 
profeffor  of  ancient  literature  ;  an  office  merely  ho- 
norary, and  conferred  on  him,  as  is  fuppofed,  at  the 
recommendation  of  his  friend  the  prefident. 

In  the  variety  of  fubjects  on  which  he  had  hitherto 
exercifed  his  pen,  he  had  forborne,  fmce  the  admini- 
ftration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  meddle  with  the 
difputes  of  contending  factions  ;  but  having  feen  with 
indignation  the  methods  which,  in  the  bufmefs  of  Mr 
Wilkes,  were  taken  to  work  upon  the  populace,  he 
publifhed  in  1770  a  pamphlet,  intitled  "The  Falfe 
Alarm  5"  in  which  he  afferts,  and  labours  to  prove  by  a 
variety  of  arguments  founded  on  precedents,  that  the 
expuliion  of  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons  is 
equivalent  to  exclufion,  and  that  no  fuch  calamity  as 
the  fubverfion  of  the  conftitution  was  to  be  feared  from 
an  act  warranted  by  ufage,  which  is  the  law   of  par- 


maintained  in  this  publication,  it  unqueftionably  con 
tains  much  wit  and  much  argument,  expreffed  in  the 
author's  belt  ftyle  of  compofition  ;  and  yet  it  is  known 
to  have  been  written  between  eight  o'clock  pn  Wed- 
nefday  night  and  twelve  o'clock  on  Thurfday  night, 
when  it  was  read  to  Mr  Thrale  upon  his  coming 
from  the  houfe  of  commons.  In  1 771  he  publifh- 
ed another  political  pamphlet,  intitled,  "  Thoughts 
on  the  late  tranfactions  refpecting  Falkland's  Iflands  ;" 
in  which  he  attacked  Junius  :  and  he  ever  afterwards 
delighted  himfelf  with  the  thought  of  having  deftroyed 
that  able  writer,  whom  he  certainly  furpaffed  in  ner- 
vous language  and  pointed  ridicule. 

In  1773  he  vifited  with  Mr  Bofwell  fome  of  the 
moft  coniiderable  of  the  Hebrides  or  Weftern  Iflands 
of  Scotland,  and  publifhed  an  account  of  his  journey 
in  a  volume  which  abounds  in  extenfive  philosophical 
views  of  fociety,  ingenious  fentiments,  and  lively  de- 
icription,  but  which  offended  many  perfons  by  the 
violent  attack  which  it  made  on  the  authenticity  of 
the  poems  attributed  to  Oflian.  For  the  degree  of 
offence  that  was  taken,  the  book  can  hardly  be  thought 
to  contain  a  fufficient  reafon  :  if  the  antiquity  of  thefe 
poems  be  yet  doubted,  it  is  owing  more  to  the  con- 
duct of  their  editor  than  to  the  violence  of  Johnfon. 
In  1774,  the  parliament  being  diffolved,  he  addreffed 
to  the  electors  of  Great  Britain,  a  pamphlet,  intitled 
"  The  Patriot ;"  of  which  the  defign  was  to  guard 
them  from  impofition,  and  teach  them  to  diftinguifh 
true    from  falfe    patriotifm.     In    1775    ne    publifhed 
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break  the  chain  of  arguments  by  which  it  is  proved 
that  the  Britifh  parliament  had  a  right  to  tax  the  Ame- 
ricans. As  to  the  exprejfton  of  the  pamphlet,  the 
reader,  who  adopts  the  maxim  recorded  in  the  "  Jour- 
nal of  a  tour  to  the  Hebrides,"  that  a  controvertift 
"  ought  not  to  ftrike  foft  in  battle,"  muft  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  uncommonly  happy,  and  that  the  whole 
performance  is  one  of  the  moft  brilliant  as  well  as  moft 
correct  pieces  of  compofition  that  ever  fell  from  the 
pen  of  its  author.  Thefe  effays  drew  upon  him  nu- 
merous attacks,  all  of  which  he  heartily  defpifed  ;  for 
though  it  has  been  fuppofed  that  "  A  letter  addreffed 
to  Dr  Samuel  Johnfon  occafioned  by  his  political  pub- 
lications," gave  him  great  uneafinefs,  the  contrary  is 
manifeft,  from  his  having,  after  the  appearance  of  that 
letter,  collected  them  into  a  volume  with  the  title  of 
'*  Political  Tracts  by  the  author  of  the  Rambler." 
In  1 765  Trinity  College  Dublin  had  created  him  LL.D. 
by  diploma,  and  he  now  received  the  fame  honour 
from  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford ;  an  honour  with 
which,  though  he  did  not  boaft  of  it,  he  was  highly 
liament.     Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  principles    gratified.     In    1777  he  was  induced,  by  a  cafe  of  a 


"  Taxation  no  tyranny  ;  in  anfwer  to 
and   addrefs  of  the  American 


the 


Congrefs.' 


refolutions 
'     In   this 


very  extraordinary  nature,  to  exercife  that  humanity 
which  in  him  was  obedient  to  every  call.  Dr  William 
Dodd,  a  clergyman,  under  fentence  of  death  for.  the 
crime  of  forgery,  found  means  to  intereft  Johnfon  in 
his  behalf,  and  procured  from  him  two  of  the  moft 
energetic  compofitions  of  the  kind  ever  feen  ;  the  one 
a  petition  from  himfelf  to  the  king,  the  other  a  like 
addrefs  from  his  wife  to  the  queen.  Thefe  petitions 
failed  of  fuccefs. 

The  principal  bookfellers  in  London  having  deter- 
mined to  publifh  a  body  of  Englifh  poetry,  Johnfon 
was  prevailed  upon  to  write  the  lives  of  the  poets,  and 
give  a  character  of  the  works  of  each.  This  tafk  he 
undertook  with  alacrity,  and  executed  it  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  muft  convince  every  competent  reader,  that 
as  a  biographer  and  a  critic,  no  nation  can  produce 
his  equal.  The  work  was  publifhed  in  ten  fmall  vo- 
lumes, of  which  the  fir  ft  four  came  abroad  1778,  and 
the  others  in  1781.  While  the  world  in  general  was 
filled  with  admiration  of  the  ftupendous  powers  of  that 
man,  who  at  the  age  of  feventy-two,  and  labouring 
under  a  complication  of  difeafes,  could  produce  a 
work  which  difplays  fo  much  genius  and  fo  much 
learning  ;  there  were  narrow  circles  in  which  prejudice 
and  refentment  were  foftered,  and  whence  attacks  of 
different  forts  ifTued  againft  him.  Thefe  gave  him  not 
the  fmalleft  difturbance.  When  told  of  the  feeble, 
though  fhrill,  outcry  that  had  been  raifed,  he  faid — 
"  Sir,  I  considered  myfelf  as  entrufted  with  a  certain 
portion  of  truth.  I  have  given  my  opinion  fincerely  ; 
let  them  fhow  where  they  think  me  wrong." 

He  had  hardly  begun  to  reap  the  laurels  gained  by 
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Johnfon.    this  performance,  when  death   deprived  him    of  Mr   made  to  account  for  it  in  various  ways ;  but  doubtlefs 

' * Thrale,  in  whofe  houfe  he  had  enjoyed  the  mod  com-  that  is  the  true  account  which  is  given  in  the  Olla  Po- 

fortable  hcurs  of  his  life  ;  but  it  abated  not   in  John-  dridct,  by  an  elegant  and  pious  writ*r,  who  now  adorns 
Ion  that  care  for  the  interefts  of  thole  whom  his  fiiend    a  high  ftation  in  the  church  of  England.     "  That  he 

himfelf  bound  fhould  not  be  confcious  of  the  abilities  with  which 
Providence  had  blefled  him,  was  impoffible.  He  felt 
his  own  powers  ;  he  felt  what  he  was  capable  of  ha- 
ving performed  ;  and  he  faw  how  little,  comparatively 
fpeaking,  he  had  performed.     Hence  his  apprehenfion 


Johnfon.. 


which  he  thought 


had  left  behind  him, 

to  cheriih  both  in  duty  as  one  of  the  executors  of  his 
will,  and  from  the  nobler  principle  of  gratitude.  On 
this  account,  his  v  fits  to  Streatham,  Mr  Thrale's  vil- 
la, were  for  fome  time  after  his  death  regularly  made 


on  Monday  and  protracted  till  Saturday,  as  they  had  on  the  near  profpect  of  the  account  to  be  made,  viewed 
been  during  his  life ;  but  they  foon  became  lefs  and  through  the  medium  of  conftitutional  and  morbid  me- 
lefs  frequent,  and  he  ftudioully  avoided  the  mention  of  lancholy,  which   often   excluded  from    his    fight   the 


the  place  or  the  family.  Mrs  Thrale,  now  Piozzi,  fays 
indeed,  that  "  it  grew  extremely  perplexing  and  diffi- 
cult to  live  in  the  houfe  with  him  when  the  mafter 
of  it  was  no  more  ;  becaufe  his  diflikes  grew  capricious, 
and  he  could  fcarce  bear  to  have  any  body  come  to  the 


bright  beams  of  divine  mercy."  This,  however,  was 
the  cafe  only  while  death  was  approaching  from  fome 
diitance.  From  the  time  that  he  was  certain  it  was  near, 
all  his  fears  were  calmed ;  and  he  died  on  the  1 3th  of 
December   1784,  full  of  refignation,  ftrengthened  by 


houfe  whom  it  was  abfolutely  necefl'ary  for  her  to  fee."  faith,  and  joyful  in  hope. 
The  perfon  whom  fhe  thought  it  moll  necelfary  for  her  For  a  juft  character  of  this  great  man  our  limits  af- 
to  fee  may  peihaps  be  gueffed  at  without  any  fuperior  ford  not  room:  we  muft  therefore  content  ourfelves  with 
fbare  of  fagacity  ;  and  if  thefe  were  the  vifits  which  laying  before  our  readers  a  very  fhort  fketch.  His  ftature 
Johnfon  could  not  bear,  we  are  fo  far  from  thinking  his  was  tall,  his  limbs  were  large,  his  ftrength  was  more 
diflikes   capricious,  though  they  may  have   been  per-   than  common,  and  his  activity  in  early  life  had  been 

expect :  but 
convulfive  kind. 


though  they 
he  had  acted  otherwife, 


greater 


gai  e  reafon  to 


than  fuch  a  form 
he  was  fubject  to  an  infirmity  of  the 
refembling  the  diftemper  called  St  Vitus's  dance ;  and 
he  had  the  feeds  of  fo  many  difeafes  fown  in  his  con- 
ftitution,  that  a  fhort  time  before  his  death  he  declared 
that  he  hardly  remembered  to  have  parted  one  day 
wholly  free  from  pain.  He  poffeffed  very  extraordi- 
nary powers  of  underftanding  ;  which  were  much  cul- 
tivated by  reading,  and  ftill  more  by  meditation  and 
under  this  affliction  was  to  piety,  which  in  him  was  reflection.  His  memory  was  remarkably  retentive, 
conftant,  fincere,  and  fervent.  He  tried  to  repeat  the  his  imagination  uncommonly  vigorous,  and  his  judg- 
Lord's  prayer  firft  in  Englifh,  then  in  Latin,  and  af-  ment  keen  and  penetrating.  He  read  with  great  ra- 
terwards  in  Greek  ;  but  lucceeded  only  in  the  laft  at-  pidity,  retained  with  wonderful  exactnefs  what  he  fo 
tempt;  immediately  after  which  he  was  again  deprived  ealily  collected,  and  poffeffed  the  power  of  reducing 
of  the  power  of  articulation.  From  th:s  alarming  at-  to  order  and  fyftem  the  fcattered  hints  on  any  fubject 
tack  he  recovered  with  wonderful  quicknefs,  but  it  which  he  had  gathered  from  different  books.  It  would 
left  behind  it  fome  prefages  of  an  hydropic  affection ;  not  perhaps  be  fafe  to  claim  for  him  the  higheft  place, 
and  he  was   foon  afterwards  feized  with  a  fpafmodic    among  his  contemporaries,  in  ?L\\y Jingle  department  of 


plexing,  that  if  he  had  acted  otherwife,  we  fhould 
have  blamed  him  for  want  of  gratitude  to  the  friend 
whofe  "  face  for  fifteen  years  had  never  been  turned 
upon  him  but  with  refpect  or  benignity." 

About  the  middle  of  June  1783  his  conftitution 
fuftained  a  feverer  fhock  than  it  had  ever  before  felt, 
by  a  ftroke  of  the  palfy  ;  fo  fudden  and  fo  violent,  that 
it  awakened  him  out  of  a  found  fleep,  and  rendered 
him  for  a  fhort  time  fpeechlefs.      As  ulual,  his  recourfe 


aflhma  of  fuch  violence  that  he  was  confined  to  the 
houfe  in  great  pain,  while  his  dropfy  increafed  not- 
withstanding all  the  efforts  of  the  moft  eminent  phyfi- 
cians  in  London  and  Edinburgh.  He  had,  however, 
fuch  an  interval  of  eafe  as  enabled  him  in  the  iiimmer 
1784  to  vifit  his  friends  at  Oxford,  Litchfield,  and 
Aihbourne  in  Derby  Ihire.  The  Romifh  religion  be- 
ing introduced  one  day  as  the  topic  of  converfation 
when  he  Avas  in  the  houfe  of  Dr  Adams,  Johnfon 
laid,  "  If  you  join  the  papifts  externally,  they  will  not 
nterrogate  you  ftrictly  as  to  your  belief  in  their  tenets. 
No  reasoning  papift  believes  every  article  of  their  faith. 
There  is  one  lide  on  which  #.  good  man  might  be  per- 
fuaded  to  embrace  it.  A  good  man  of  a  timorous 
difpofition,  in  great  doubt  of  his  acceptance  with 
God,  and  pretty  credulous,  might  be  glad  of  a  church 
where  there  are  fo  many  helps  to  go  to  heaven.  I 
would  'be  a  papift  if  I  could.  I  have  fear  enoi 
but  an  obftinate  rationality  prevents  me.  I  fhall  ne- 
ver be  a  papift  unlefs  on  the  near  approach  of  death, 
of  which  I  have  very  great  terror." 

Kis  conftant  dread  of  death  was  indeed  fo  great,  that 
it  aftonifhed  all  wh  .  had  acceTsto  know  the  piety  0 
mind  and  the  virtue  of  his  life.     Attempts  have  been 


literature  ;  but,  to  ufe  one  of  his  own  expreffionsr 
he  brought  more  mind  to  every  fubject,  and  had  a 
greater  variety  of  knowledge  ready  for  all  occafions, 
than  any  other  man  that  could  be  ealily  named. 
Though  prone  to  fuperftition.  he  was  in  all  other  re- 
flects fo  remarkably  incredulous,  that  Hogarth  laid, 
while  Johnfon  firmly  believed  the  bible,  he  feemed  de- 
termined to  believe  nothing  but  the  bible.  Of  the 
importance  of  religion  he  had  a  ftrong  fenfe,  and  his 
zeal  for  its  interefts  were  always  awake,  fo  that  pro- 
fanenefs  of  every  kind  was  abalhed  in  his  prefence. 
The  fame  energy  which  was  dilplayed  in  his  literary 
productions,  was  exhibited  alfo  in  his  converfation, 
which  was  various,  {hiking,  and  inftructive :  like  the 
fage  in  Raffelas,  he  fpoke,  and  attention  watched  his 
lips  ;  he  reafoned,  and  conviction  doled  his  periods  : 
when  he  pleafed,  he  could  be  the  greateft  fophift  that 
ever  contended  in  the  lifts  of  declamation ;  and  per- 
haps no  man  ever  equalled  him  in  nervous  and  pointed 
repartees.  His  veracity  from  the  moft  trivial  to  the 
moft  folemn  occafions,  was  ftrict  even  to  feverity  :  he 
fcorned  to  embellifh  a  ftory  with  fictitious  circum- 
ftances  ;  for  what  is  not  a  reprcfentation  of  reality,  he 
ufed  to  fay,  is  not  worthy  of  our  attention.     As  his 
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Johufton.  purfe  and  his  houfe  were  open  to  the  indigent,  fo 
was  his  heart  tender  to  thole  who  wanted  relief,  and 
his  foul  was  fufceptible  of  gratitude  and  every  kind 
impreflion.  He  had  a  roughnefs  in  his  manner  which 
fubdued  the  faucy  and  terrified  the  meek  :  but  it  was 
only  in  his  manner ;  for  no  man  was  more  loved  than 
Johnfon  was  by  thofe  who  knew  him ;  and  his  works 
will  be  read  with  veneration  for  their  author  as  long 
as  the  language  in  which  they  are  written  lhall  be  un- 
derftood. 

JOHNSTON,  or  Johnson  (John),  a  learned  divine, 
born  in  1662.  He  was  zealous  for  the  Revolution,  and 
preached  a  noted  fermon  at  Feverfham  on  the  occafion, 
from  the  words,  "  Remember  Lot's  wife  ;"  wherein  he 
fet  forth  the  great  danger  of  looking  back,  and  vindi- 
cated the  liturgy  againft  Mr  Baxter  and  others.     He 


publifhed  The  Clergyman's  Vade  Mccum,  and  A  Col- 
lection of  Ecclcfiajlical  Latvs  as  a  continuation  of  it ; 
but  catching  the  infection  fpread  by  Dr  Sachaverel, 
he,  on  the  acceflion  of  Geo.  I.  to  the  amazement  of 
all  his  old  friends,  entertained  unfavourable  thoughts 
of  the  Proteftant  fucceffion,  and  refufed  to  read  the 
ufual  prayers  for  the  king.  Being  profecuted,  howe- 
ver, he  thought  proper  to  fubmit ;  and  died  vicar  of 
Cranbrook  in  Kent,  in  1725. 

Johnston  (Dr  Arthur),  was  born  at  Cafkieben, 
near  Aberdeen,  the  feat  of  his  anceftors,  and  pro- 
bably was  educated  at  Aberdeen,  as  he  was  afterwards 
advanced  to  the  higheft  dignity  in  that  univerfity. 
The  ftudy  he  chiefly  applied  himfelf  to  was  that  of 
phyfic  ;  and  to  improve  himfelf  in  that  fcience,  he  tra- 
velled into  foreign  parts.  He  was  twice  at  Rome  ; 
but  the  chief  place  of  his  refidence  was  Padua,  in 
which  univerfity  the  degree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred 
on  him  in  1610,  as  appears  by  a  MS.  copy  of  verfes 
in  the  advocate's  library  in  Edinburgh.  After  lea- 
ving Padua,  he  travelled  through  the  reft  of  Italy,  and 
over  Germany,  Denmark,  England,  Holland,  and  o- 
ther  countries ;  and  at  length  fettled  in  France  ;  where 
he  met  with  great  applaufe  as  a  Latin  poet.  He  lived 
there  20  years,  and  by  two  wives  had  13  children. 
After  24  years  abfence,  he  returned  into  Scotland  in 
1632.  It  appears  by  the  Council  Books  at  Edinburgh, 
that  the  Doctor  had  a  fuit  at  law  before  that  court 
about  that  time.  In  the  year  following,  it  is  very  well 
known  that  Charles  I.  went  into  Scotland,  and  made 
bifhop  Laud,  then  with  him,  a  member  of  that  coun- 
cil ;  and  by  this  accident,  it  is  probable,  that  acquain- 
ance  began  between  the  doctor  and  that  prelate,  which 
produced  his  "  Pfalmorum  Davidis  Paraphrafum  Poe- 
tica  ;"  for  we  find  that,  in  the  fame  year,  the  doctor 
printed  a  fpecimen  of  his  Pfalms  at  London,  and  de- 
dicated them  to  his  lordfhip. 

He  proceeded  to  perfect  the  whole,  which  took  him 
up  four-  years  ;  and  the  firft  edition  complete  was 
publilhed  at  Aberdeen  in  1637,  and  at  London  the 
fame  year.  In  1641,  Dr  Johniton  being  at  Oxford, 
on  a  vifit  to  one  of  his  daughters  who  was  married  to 
a  divine  of  the  church  of  England  in  that  place,  was 
feized  with  a  violent  diarrhoea,  of  which  he  died  in  a 
few  days,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  not  without  ha- 
ving feen  the  beginning  of  thofe  troubles  that  proved 
fo   fatal  to  his  patron.     He  was  buried   in  the  place 


where  he  died  :  which 


occafion  to  the  followin 


g 


lines  of  his  learned  friend  Wedderburn  in  his  Sufpiria  on    Jo!.-ny 
the  Doctor's  death  :  J 

Scotia  niceila,  dole,  tanti  viduata  fepulchro  Joinvdle. 

Vatis;   is  AiTghgtnis  contigit  akuF  houos.  '~v 

In  what  year  Dr  Johnfton  was  made  phyfician  to 
the  king  does  not  appear  ;  it  is  moil  likely  that  the 
archbilhop  procured  him  that  honour  at  his  comng  in- 
to England  in  1633,  at  which  time  he  tranflated  So- 
lomon's Song  into  Latin  elegiac  verfe,  and  dedicated 
it  to  his  majefty.  His  Pfalms  were  reprinted  at  Ivlid- 
dleburgh,  1642;  London,  1657;  Cambridge,  .  .  .  .; 
Amfterdam,  1706;  Edinburgh,  by  William  Lauder, 
1739  ;  and  laft  on  the  plan  of  the  Delphin  dailies,  at 
London,  1741,  8vo,  at  the  expence  of  auditor  Ben- 
fon,  who  dedicated  them  to  his  late  majefty  George  II. 
and  prefixed  to  this  edition  memoirs  of  Dr  Johnfton, 
with  the  teftimonies  of  various  learned  perfons.  A  la- 
boured comparifon  between  the  two  tranflations  of  Bu- 
chanan and  Johnfton  was  printed  the  fame  year  in  En- 
glifh,  in  8vo,  intituled,  "  A  Prefatory  Difcomfe  to  Dr 
"  Johnfton's  Pialms,  &c."  and  «  A  Conclufion  to  it." 
His  tranflations  of  the  Te  Deum,  Creed,  Decalogue, 
&c.  were  fubjoined  to  the  Pfalms.  His  other  poetical 
works  are  his  Epigrams ;  his  Parerga  ;  and  his  Mufe 
ylngllca,  or  commendatory  yerfes  upon  perfons  of  rank 
in  church  and  ftate  at  that  time. 

JOIGNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  Champagne,  and 
in  the  diocefe  of  Sens,  with  a  very  handfome  caftle. 
It  confifts  of  three  parilhes,  and  is  pleafantly  fitua- 
ted  on  the  river  Yonne,  in  E.  Long.  3.  25.  N.  Lat. 
47.  56. 

JOINERY,  the  art  of  working  in  wood,  or  of  fit- 
ting various  pieces  of  timber  together.  It  is  called 
by  the  French  menuiferie,  "  fmall  work,"  to  diftinguifh 
it  from  carpentery,  which  is  employed  about  large  and 
lefs  curious  works. 

JOINT  in  general,  denotes  the  juncture  of  two 
or  more  things.  The  joints  of  the  human  body  are 
called  by  anatomifts  articulations.  See  Anatomy, 
n°   2. 

The  fupplenefs  to  which  the  joints  may  be  brought 
by  long  practice  from  the  time  of  infancy,  is  very  fur- 
prifing.  Every  common  pofture-mafter  fhows  us  a 
great  deal  of  this ;  but  one  of  the  mod  wonderful  in- 
ftances  we  ever  had  of  it,  was  in  a  perfon  of  the  name 
ot  Clark,  and  famous  for  it  in  London,  where  he  was 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Clark  the  pojlure- 
majler.  This  man  had  found  the  way,  by  long  prac- 
tice, to  diftort  many  of  the  bones,  of  which  no  body 
before  had  ever  thought  it  porlible  to  alter  the  pofi- 
tion.  He  had  fuch  an  abfolute  command  of  his 
mufcles  and  joints,  that  he  could  almoft  disjoint  his 
whole  body  ;  fo  that  he  once  impofed  on  the  famous 
Mullens  by  his  diftortions,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he 
refufed  to  undertake  his  cure  :  but,  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  die  phyfician,  no  fooner  had  he  given  over 
his  patient,  than  he  faw  him  reftore  himfelf  to  the  fi- 
gure and  condition  of  a  proper  man,  with  no  diftor- 
tion  about  him. 

JOINTURE,  in  law,  generally  fignifies  a  fettle- 
ment  of  lands  and  tenements,  made  on  a  woman  in 
confederation  of  marriage. 

JOIN.  ILLS  (John  Sire  de),  an  eminent  French 
ftatefman  of  the  13th  century,  who  was  fenefchel  or 
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high-fteward  of  Champagne,  and  one  of  the  principal 
lords  in  the  court  of  Lewis  IX.  He  attended  that 
monarch  in  all  his  expeditions ;  and  had  fo  much  con- 
fidence placed  in  him,  that  all  matters  of  juftice  in  the 
palace  were  referred  to  his  decifion,  and  the  king  un- 
dertook nothing  of  confequence  without  confulting 
him.  He  wrote  the  hiftory  of  St  Lewis  in  French, 
which  is  a  very  curious  and  interefting  piece ;  and 
died  about  the  year  1318.  The  beft  edition  of  this 
work  is  that  of  Du  Cange,  in  folio,  with  learned  re- 
marks. 

Joinville,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 
France,  in  Champagne,  with  the  title  of  a  principali- 
ty, and  a  large  magnificent  caftle.  It  is  fituated  on 
the  river  Marne,  in  E.  Long.  5.  10.  N.  Lat.  48.  20. 

JOISTS,  or  Jovsts,  in  architecture,  thofe  pieces 
of  timber  framed  into  the  girders  and  fummers,  on 
which  the  boards  of  the  floor  are  laid. 

JOKES.     See  Jesting. 

Iolaia,  a  feftival  at  Thebes,  the  fame  as  that  called 
Heracleia.  It  was  inftituted  in  honour  of  Hercules 
and  his  friend  Iolas,  who  affifted  him  in  conquering 
the  hydra.  It  continued  during  feveral  days,  on  the 
firft  of  which  were  offered  folemn  facrifices.  The 
next  day  horfe-races  and  athletic  exercifes  were  exhi- 
bited. The  following  day  was  fet  apart  for  wreftling, 
the  victors  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  myrtle  ge- 
nerally ufed  at  funeral  folemnities.  They  were  fome- 
times  rewarded  with  tripods  of  brafs.  The  place 
where  the  exercifes  were  exhibited  was  called  Iolaion  ; 
where  there  were  to  be  feen  the  monument  of  Amphi- 
tryon and  the  cenotaph  of  Iolas,  who  was  buried  in 
Sardinia.  Thefe  monuments  were  ftrewed  with  gar- 
lands and  flowers  on  the  day  of  the  feftival. 

Iolas  or  Iolaus,  (fab.  hift.)  a  fon  of  Iphiclus  king 
of  Theffaly,  who  affifted  Hercules  in  conquering  the 
Hydra,  and  burnt  with  a  hot  iron  the  place  where  the 
heads  had  been  cut  off,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  others. 
He  was  reftored  to  his  youth  and  vigour  by  Hebe,  at 
the  requeft  of  his  friend  Hercules.  Some  time  after- 
wards Iolas  affifted  the  Heraclice  againft  Euryf- 
thetis,  and  killed  the  tyrant  with  his  own  hand.  Ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  Iolas  had  a  monument  in  Bceotia 
and  Phocis,  where  lovers  ufed  to  go  and  bind  them- 
felves  by  the  molt  folemn  oaths  of  fidelity,  confidering 
the  place  as  facred  to  love  and  friendfhip.  According 
to  Diodorus  and  Paufanias,  Iolas  died  and  was  buried 
in  Sardinia,  where  he  had  gone  to  make  a  fettlement 
at  the  head  of  the  ions  of  Hercules  by  the  50  daugh- 
ters of  Thefpius. 

JOLI,  or  Joly,  (Claudius),  a  worthy  parifh-prieft, 
and  an  excellent  fcholar,  defcended  from  a  family  emi- 
nent for  learning  and  piety ;  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1607.  He  applied  himfelf  firft  to  the  law,  and  plead- 
ed for  fome  time  at  the  bar :  but  inclining  afterwards 
to  the  church,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  in  163 1 
obtained  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris  ;  the  duties  of  which  office  he  difchar- 
ged  with  an  exaetnefs  beyond  all  example  as  long  as  he 
lived.  Difcovering  at  the  fame  time  occafionally  a  ca- 
pacity for  ftate-affairs,  the  duke  de  Longueville,  the 
French  plenipotentiary  for  negociating  a  general  peace, 
took  Joly  with  him  to  Munfter,  where  he  proved  a 
good  affiftant.  On  his  return,  he  refumed  his  former 
employments  with  his  ufual  zeal.     In  1671    he  was 


made  precentor  in  his  church ;  and  feveral  times  of-       J»l« 
ficial  of  Paris,    without   his   feeking ;    always  beha-         II 
ving,  as   an  ecclefiaftical  magiftrate,  with  perfect  in-      Iona' 
tegrity,  and  teftifying  a  firicere  love  for  juftice.     He  '       *~~ 
died  in  1 700,  and  left  many  works  ;  in  which,  as  in  as 
many  mirrors,  his  true  character  fully  appears. 

Jo li  (Guy),  king's  counfellor  to  the  Chatelet,  and 
fyndic  of  the  revenues  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Paris, 
attached  himfelf  for  a  long  time  to  cardinal  de  Retz  in 
the  capacity  of  fecretary.  Befide  other  tracts,  he  wrote 
Memoirs  from  164810  1665,  including  thofe  of  Cardi- 
nal de  Retz ;  a  tranflation  of  which  into  Englifh  was 
publifhed  in  1755. 

JOLLOXOCHITL,  or  Flower  of  the  Heart, 
in  botany ;  a  large  beautiful  flower  growing  in  Mexi- 
co ;  where  it  is  not  lefs  efteemed  for  its  beauty  than 
for  its  odour,  which  is  fo  powerful,  that  a  fingle 
flower  is  fufficient  to  fill  a  whole  houie  with  the  molt 
pleafing  fragrance.  It  has  many  petals,  which  are 
glutinous,  externally  white,  internally  reddifh  or  yel- 
lowifh,  and  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  when  the 
flower  is  open  and  its  petals  are  expanded,  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  ftar,  but  when  ffiut  it  refembles  in  fome 
meafure  a.  heart,  from  whence  its  name  arofe.  The 
tree  which  bears  it  is  tolerably  large,  and  its  leaves  are 
long  and  rough. 

ION,  (fab.  hift.),  a  fon  of  Xuthus  and  Creufa 
daughter  of  Erechtheus,  who  married  Helice,  the 
daughter  of  Selinus  king  of  iEgiale.  He  fucceeded  to 
the  throne  of  his  father-in-law  ;  and  built  a  city,  which 
he  called  Helice  on  account  of  his  wife.  His  fubjects 
from  him  received  the  name  of  Ionians,  and  the  coun- 
try that  of  Ionia.     See  Ionia. 

Ion,  a  tragic  poet  of  Chios,  who  flourifhed  about 
the  82d  Olympiad.  His  tragedies  were  reprefented  at 
Athens,  where  they  met  with  univerfal  applaufe.  He 
is  mentioned  and  greatly  recommened  by  Ariftopha- 
nes  and  Athenaeus,  &c. 

IONA,  Jona,  orlcoLMKiLL,  one  of  the  Hebrides  ; 
a  fmall,  but  celebrated  ifland,  "  once  the  luminary  of  the 
Caledonian  regions  (as  Dr  Johnfon  expreffes  it),  whence 
favage  clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits 
of  knowledge  and  the  bleffings  of  religion."  The 
name  Iona  is  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word  fignifying 
a  dove,  in  allufion  to  its  patron  Columba,  who  landed 
here  in  565.  See  Columba. — It  is  faid  to  have  been  a 
feat  of  the  druids  before  his  arrival,  when  its  name  in 
Irifh  was  lots  Druni/h,  or  the  "  Druid  Ifland."  The 
druids  being  expelled  or  converted,  he  founded  here  a 
cell  of  canons  regular,  who  till  7 1 6  differed  from  the 
church  of  Rome  in  the  obfervance  of  Eafter  and  in 
the  tonfure.  After  his  death,  the  ifland  retained  his 
name,  and  was  called  Tcohmb  cill  or  "  Columb's  cell," 
now  Icolmkill.  The  Danes  diflodged  the  monks  in  the 
9th  century,  and  Cluniacs  were  the  next  order  that 
fettled  here. 

This  ifland,  which  belongs  to  the  parifh  of  Rofs  in 
Mull,  is  three  miles  long,  and  one  broad  :  the  eaft  fide 
is  moftly  flat;  the  middle  rifes  into  fmall  hills;  and 
the  weft  fide  is  very  rude  and  rocky :  the  whole  form- 
ing a  Angular  mixture  of  rock  and  fertility. — There  is 
in  the  ifland  only  one  town,  or  rather  village,  con- 
fifting  of  about  60  mean  houfes.  Near  the  town  is 
the  bay  of  Martyrs  flam  by  the  Danes.  An  oblong  in- 
clofuve,  bounded  by  a  (lone  dyke  and  called  Clachnan 

Druinach, 
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Druinach,  in  which  bones  have  been  found,  is  fuppofed    They  are  called  Clacha-brath  ;  for  it  is  thought  that  the 


figure  praying   to 
tion  on  the  ledge : 


to  'jave  been  a  burial-place  of  the  Druids,  or  rather 
the  common  cemetery  of  the  towns-people.  Beyond 
the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  nunnery  of  Auftin  cano- 
neffes,  dedicated  to  St  Oran,  and  laid  to  be  founded 
by  Columba :  the  church  was  5  8  feet  by  20,  and  the 
eaft  roof  is  entire.  On  the  floor,  covered  deep  with 
cow-dung,  is  the  tomb  of  the  laft  priorefs  with  her 
he  Virgin  Mary,  and  this  infcrip- 
Hic  jacet  domina  Anna  Donaldi  Ter- 
leti  Jilia,  quondam  priori/fa  de  Jona,  qua  obi'it  an'o  m°  d° 
ximo  ejus  animam  Alttjjimo  commendamus  :  and  another 
infcribed,  Hie  jacet  Mariota  jilia  Johan  :  Lauchlain  do- 
mini  de A  broad    paved  way  leads  hence   to  the 

cathedral ;  and  on  this  way  is  a  large  handfome  crofs 
called  Macleane's,  the  only  one  that  remains  of  360 
which  were  demoliihed  here  at  the  Reformation. 
Reilig  Ouran,  or  the  burying  place  of  Oran,  is  the 
large  inclofure  where  the  kings  of  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  of  the  illes,  and  the  defendants,  were  buried  in 
three  feveral  chapels.  The  dean  of  the  illes,  who 
travelled  over  them  1549,  and  whofe  account  has 
been  copied  by  Buchanan,  and  publilhed  at  Edinburgh 
1784,  fays,  that  in  his  time  one  of  thefe  chapeis 
(or  "  tombes  of  ftain  formit  like  little  chapels  with  ane 
braid  gray  marble  or  quhin  ftain  on  the  gavil  of  ilk 
ane  of  the  tombes,"  containing,  as  the  chronicle  fays, 
the  remains  of  48  Scottilh  monarchs,  from  Fergus  II. 
to  Macbeth,  16  of  whom  were  pretended  to  be  of  the 
race  of  Alpin),  was  infcribed  Tumulus  regum  Scotia. 
The  next  was  infcribed,  Tumulus  regum  Hibernia,  and 
contained  four  Irifh  monarchs  :  and  the  3d  infcribed, 
Tumulus  regum  Norivegia,  contained  eight  Norwegian 
princes  or  viceroys  of  the  Hebrides,  while  they  were 
fubjecf  to  the  crown  of  Norway.  Boetius  lays,  that 
Fergus  founded  this  abbey  for  the  burial-place  of 
his  fucceffors  and  caufed  an  office  to  be  compofed  for 
the  funeral  ceremony.  All  that  Mr  Pennant  could 
difcover  here  were  only  certain  flight  remains,  built 
a  ridged  form  and  arched  within,  but  the  inferip- 
Thefe  were  called  Jornaire  nan  rig, 
of  the  kings."  Among  thefe  ftones 
to  be  feen'only  thefe  two  inferiptions  in  the  Gaelic  or 
Erfe  language  and  ancient  Irifh  characters;  Cros 
Domhail  fat'afich,  i.  e.  "  the  crofs  of  Donald  Long- 
fhanks"  and  that  of  Urchvine  0  Gain  ;  and  another  in- 
fcribed  Hie  jacent  quatuor  priores  de   Hy,   Johannes,  Bu- 


rn. 

tions    loft. 

"  the  ridge 


or 
ire 


or  end  of  the  world,  will  not  arrive  till  the  pe- 
on which  they  Hand  is  worn  through.     Origi- 


gem 


us, 


an 


decretis    olim    bacularius,    qui    obiit 
quingentejimo. 


Patricius,  in 
Dom.  mil/esmo  quingentejimo.  Above  300  inferip- 
tions were  collected  here  by  Mr  Sacheverei  in  1688, 
and  given  to  the  earl  of  Argyle,  but  afterwards  loft 
in  the  troubles  of  the  family.  The  place  is  in  a  man- 
ner filled  with   grave-ftones,  but  fo   over-grown  with 

weeds,  that  few  or  none  are  at  prefent  to  be  feen,  far  the  form  of  his  lhip.  Near  it  is 
lefs  any  inferiptions  read.  Here  alio  ftands  the  chapel  ftones  called  Cnoc-nar-aimgeal, 
of  St  Oran,  the  firft  building  begun  by  Columba,  which 
the  evil  fpirits  would  not  fuffer  to  ftand  till  fome  hu- 
man viclim  was  buried  alive  ;  for  which  fervice  Oran 
offered  himfelf,  and  his  red  grave-ftone  is  near  the 
door.  In  this  chapel  are  tombs  of  feveral  chiefs,  &c. 
A  little  north-weft  of  the  door  is  a  little  pedeftal  of  a 
crofs  ;  on  it  are  certain  ftones  that  feem  to  have  been 
the  fupports  of  a  tomb.  Numbers  who  vifit  this  ifland 
think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  turn  each  of  thefe 
thrice  round,  according  to  the  courfe    of   the  fun. 

I 


brath, 
deftal 

nally  (fays  Mr  Sacheverei)  here  were  three  noble  globes 
of  white  marble,  placed  on  three  ftone  bafons,  and  thefe 
were  turned  round  ;  but  the  fynod  ordered  them  and 
60  croifes  to  be  thrown  into  the  fea.  The  prefent 
ftones  are  probably  fubftituted  in  place  of  thefe  globes. 
The  preempt  of  thefe  tombs  was  held  facred,  and  en- 
joyed the  privileges  of  a  girth  or  fanctuary.  Thefe 
places  of  retreat  were  by  the  ancient  Scotch  law,  not 
to  fhelter  indifcriminately  every  offender,  as  was  the 
cafe  in  more  bigotted  times  in  Catholic  countries ;  for 
here  all  atrocious  criminals  were  excluded  :  and  only 
the  unfortunate  delinquent,  or  the  penitent  finner, 
was  fhielded  from  the  inftant  ftroke  of  rigorous  ju- 
ftice.  A  little  to  the  north  of  this  inclofure  ftands 
the  cathedral,  built  in  form  of  a  crofs,  115  feet 
long  by  23,  the  tranfept  70  feet:  the  pillars  of 
the  choir  have  their  capitals  charged  with  fcripture 
and  other  hiftories  ;  and  near  the  altar  are  the  tombs 
of  two  abbots  and  a  knight.  A  fragment  remains  of 
the  altar- ftone  of  white  marble  veined  with  grey. 
This  church  is  afcribed  to  Maldwin  in  the  7th  century  ; 
but  the  prefent  ftructure  is  far  too  magnificent  for  that 
age.  Moft  of  the  walls  are  built  of  red  granite  from 
the  Nun's  ifland  in  the  Sound.  Two  parallel  walls  of 
a  covered  way  about  12  feet  high  and  10  wide,  reach 
from  the  fouth-eaft  corner  to  the  fea.  In  the  church- 
yard is  a  fine  crofs  of  a  fingle  piece  of  red  granite,  14  feet 
high,  22  broad,  and  10  inches  thick.  Near  the  fouth- 
eaft  end  is  Mary's  chapel.  The  monaftery  is  behind 
the  chapel ;  of  which  only  a  piece  of  the  cloifters  re- 
mains, and  fome  facred  black  ftones  in  a  corner,  on 
which  contracls  and  alliances  were  made,  and  oaths 
fworn.  Eaft  of  it  was  the  abbot's  gardens  and  of- 
fices. North  of  this  was  the  palace  of  the  bifhop  of  the 
ifles  after  the  feparation  of  Man  from  them.  This  fee 
was  endowed  with  1 3  iflands  ;  feveral  of  which  were 
frequently  taken  away  by  the  chieftains.  The  title 
of  Soder,  which  fome  explained  Soter,  Samp  "  the  name 
of  Chrift,  cr  Soder,  an  imaginary  town,"  is  really  de- 
rived from  the  diftinclion  of  the  diocefe  into  the  north- 
ern iflands  or  Nordereys  (/.  e.  all  to  the  north  of  Ad- 
namurchan  point),  and  the  Southern  or  Sudereys; 
which  laft  being  the  moft  important,  the  ifle  of  Man 
retained  both  titles. 

Other  ruins  of  monaftic  buildings  and  offices  may  be 
traced,  as  well  as  fome  druidical  fepulchral  remains. 
Several  abbeys  were  derived  from  this,  which  with  the 
ifland  was  governed  by  an  abbot  -prefbyter,  who  had 
rule  even  over  bifhops.  Theplace  where  Columbalanded 
is   a  pebbly  beach,  where  a  heap  of  earth  reprefents 

a  hill  with  a  circle  of 
or  "  the  hill  of  angels," 
with  whom  the  faint  held  conference  ;  and  on  Michael- 
mas day  the  inhabitants  courfed  their  horfes  round  it, 
a  remain  of  the  cuftom  of  bringing  them  there  to  be 
blelied.  In  former  times,  this  ifland  was  the  place 
where  the  archives  of  Scotland  and  many  valuable  old 
manufcripts  were  kept.  Of  thefe  moft  are  fuppofed 
to  have  been  deftroyed  at  the  Reformation  ;  but  many, 
it  is  faid,  were  carried  to  the  Scotch  college  at  Douay 
in  France,  and  it  is  hoped  fome  of  them  may  ftill  be 
recovered.     This  once  illuftrious  feat  of  learning  and 

piety 
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piety  has  now  no  fchool  for  education,  no  temple  for 
worfhip,  no  inftructor  in  religion,  unlefs  vifited  by  the 
parifh  minifter  from  another  ifland. 

JONAH,  or  Prophefy  of  Jonah,  a  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Teftament ;  in  which  it  is  related,  that  Jo- 
nah (about  771  B.  C.)  was  ordered  to  go  and  pro- 
phecy the  deftruction  of  the  Ninevites,  on  account  of 
their  wickednefs.  But  the  prophet,  inftead  of  obey- 
ing the  divine  command,  embarked  for  Tarfhifh  ;  when, 
a  temped  arifmg,  the  mariners  threw  him  into  the  fea  : 
he  was  fwallowed  by  a  great  fifh  ;  and  after  being  three 
days  and  nights  in  his  belly,  was  caft  upon  the  land. 
Hereupon  being  fenfible  of  his  paft  danger  and  fur- 
prifmg  deliverance,  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  journey 
and  embaffy  to  which  he  was  appointed  ;  and  arriving 
at  Nineveh  the  metropolis  of  Affyria,  he,  according 
to  his  commiffion,  boldly  laid  open  their  fins  and  mis- 
carriages, and  proclaimed  their  Hidden  overthrow  :  up- 
on which  the  whole  city,  by  prayer  and  falling,  and  a 
ipeedy  repentance,  happily  averted  the  divine  ven- 
geance, and  efcaped  the  threatened  ruin.  Jonah  upon 
this,  fearing  to  pafs  for  a  falfe  prophet,  retired  to  a  hill 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  city ;  where  God,  by  a  mi- 
racle, condefcended  to  fhow  him  the  unreafonablenefs 
of  his  difcontent. 

JONAS  (Tuftus),  a  Proteftant  divine,  born  at  North 
Haufen,  in  Thuringia,  in  1493.  He  was  one  of  Lu- 
ther's moft  zealous  difciples.  He  contracted  a  ftrict 
friendfhip  with  Melancthon  ;  became  principal  of  the 
college  of  Wittemburg,  and  afterwards  dean  of  the 
univerfity  of  that  city.  He  wrote  a  treatife  in  favour 
of  the  marriage  of  priefts,  and  other  works  :  and  died 
in  1555. 

Jonas  (Arnagrimus),  a  learned  Icelander,  acquired 
great  reputation  by  his  fkill  in  the  Sciences,  and  parti- 
cularly in  aftronomy.  He  was  coadjutor  to  Gundebran 
de  Thorlac,  bifliop  of  Hola,  in  Iceland.  He  refufed 
that  bifhopric,  after  the  death  of  Gundebran  :  and  died 
in  1649.  He  wjpte  feveral  works;  the  principal  of 
which  are,  Idea  vera  MagiJIratus,  and  his  hilt  or  y  and 
defcription  of  Iceland. 

JONATHAN,  the  fon  of  Saul,  celebrated  in  fa- 
•cred  hiftory  for  his  valour,  an  el  his  friendfhip  for  Da- 
vid againft  the  intereft  of  his  own  houfe.  Slain  in 
battle  1055  B.  C. 

Jonathan  Maccab&m.,  brother  of  Judas,  a  renown- 
ed general  of  the  Jews.  He  forced  Bacchides  the  Sy- 
rian general,  who  made  war  with  the  Jews,  to  accept 
a  peace  ;  conquered  Demetrius  Sotcr,  and  afterwards 
Apollonius,  that  prince's  general ;  but,  being  enfnared 
byTryphon,  was  put  to  death  144B.  C. 

JONES  (Inigo),  a  celebrated  Englifh  architect, 
was  the  fon  of  a  cloth-worker  of  London,  and  was 
born  in  1572.  He  was  at  firft  put  apprentice  to  a 
]oiner ;  but  early  diftinguifhea  himfelf  by  his  inclina- 
tion to  drawing  or  defigning,  and  was  particularly  ta- 
ken notice  of  for  his  fkill  in  landfcape-painting.  This 
afterwards  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  Wil- 
liam earl  of  Pembroke,  who  fent  him  abroad  with  a 
handfome  allowance  in  order  to  perfect  himfelf  in  that 
branch.  He  was  no  fooner  at  Rome,  than  he  found 
himfelf  in  his  proper  fphere  :  lie  felt  that  nature  had 
not  formed  him  to  decorate  cabinets,  but  to  defign  pa- 
laces, lie  dropt  the  pencil  and  conceived  Whitehall. 
In  the  (late  of  Venice  he  faw  the  works  of  Palladio, 
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and  learned  how  beautiful  tafte  may  be  exerted  on  a     Jones.2 

lefs  theatre  than  the  capital  of  an  empire.     How  his  ' *""" 

abilities  diftinguifhed  themfelves  in  a  fpot  where  they 
certainly  had  no  opportunity  to  act,  we  are  not  told, 
though  it  would  not  be  the  leaft  curious  part  of 
his  hiftory ;  certain  it  is,  that,  on  the  ftrength  of  his 
reputation  at  Venice,  Chriftian  IV.  invited  him  to 
Denmark,  and  appointed  him  his  architect ;  but  on 
what  buildings- he  was  employed  in  that  country,  we 
are  yet  to  learn.  James  I.  found  him  at  Copenhagen, 
and  queen  Ann  took  him  in  the  quality  of  her  ar- 
chitect to  Scotland.  He  ferved  prince  Henry  in  the 
fame  capacity,  and  the  place  of  Surveyor-general  of  the 
works  was  granted  to  him  in  reverfion  On  the  death 
of  that  prince,  with  whom  at  leaft  all  his  lamented 
qualities  did  not  die,  Jones  travelled  once  more  into 
Italy,  and,  affifted  by  ripenefs  of  judgment,  perfected 
his  tafte.  To  the  interval  between  thefe  voyages  Mr 
Walpole  is  inclined  to  aflign  thofe  buildings  of  Inigo, 
which  are  lefs  pure,  and  border  too  much  upon  the  ba- 
ftard  ftyle,  which  one  may  call  king  James's  gothic.  I- 
nigo's  defigns  of  that  period  are  not  gothic,  but  have 
a  littlenefs  of  parts,  and  a  weight  of  ornaments,  with 
which  the  revival  of  the  Grecian  tafte  was  encumber- 
ed, and  which  he  fhook  off  in  his  grander  defigns.  The 
Surveyor's  place  fell,  and  he  returned  to  England  ;  and, 
as  if  architecture  was  not  all  he  had  learned  at  Rome, 
with  an  air  of  Roman  difmtereftednefs  he  gave  up  the 
profits  of  his  office,  which  he  found  extremely  in 
debt ;  and  prevailed  upon  the  comptroller  and  pay- 
mafter  to  imitate  his  example,  till  the  whole  arrears 
were  cleared. 

In  1620,  he  was  employed  in  a  manner  very  unwor- 
thy of  his  genius  :  king  James  fet  him  upon  difcover- 
ing,  that  is,  gueffing,  who  were  the  founders  of  Stone- 
henge.  His  ideas  were  all  Romanized  ;  confequently, 
his  partiality  to  his  favourite  people,  which  ought  ra- 
ther to  have  prevented  him  from  charging  them  with 
that  mafs  of  barbarous  clumfmefs,  made  him  conclude 
it  a  Roman  temple. 

In  the  fame  year  Jones  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commiflioners  for  the  repair  of  St  Paul's  ;  but  which 
was  not  commenced  till  the  year  1633,  when  Laud, 
then  biihop  of  London,  laid  the  firft  ftone,  and  Inigo 
the  fourth.  In  the  reftoration  of  that  cathedral,  he 
made  two  capital  faults.  He  firft  renewed  the  fides 
with  very  bad  Gothic  ;  and  then  added  a  Roman  por- 
tico, magnificent  and  beautiful  indeed,  but  which  had 
no  affinity  with  the  ancient  parts  that  remained,  and 
made  his  own  Gothic  appear  ten  times  heavier.  He 
committed  the  fame  error  at  Winchefter,  thrufting  a 
fcreen  in  the  Roman  or  Grecian  tafte  into  the  middle 
of  that  cathedral.  Jones  indeed  was  by  no  means  fuc- 
cefsful  when  he  attempted  Gothic.  The  chapel  of  Lin- 
coln's-Inn  has  none  of  the  characteriftics  of  that  archi- 
tecture. The  cloyfter  beneath  feems  oppreffed  by  the 
weight  of  the  building;  above. 

The  authors  of  the  life  of  Jones  place  the  erecting  of 
the  Banqueting-houfe  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  ;  but 
it  appears,  from  the  accounts  of  Nicholas  Stone,  that 
it  was  begun  in  161 9,  and  finifhed  in  two  years — a  fmall 
part  of  the  pile  deSgned  for  the  palace  of  the  kings  of 
England  ;  butfo  complete  in  itfelf,  that  it  ftandsa  mo- 
del of  the  moft  pure  and  beautiful  tafte.  Several  plates 
of  the  intended  palace  at  Whitehall  have  been  given  ; 
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but  Mr  Walpole  thinks,  from  no  finifhed  defign.  The 
four  great  iheets  are  evidently  made  up  from  gene- 
ral hints  ;  nor  could  fuch  a  fource  of  invention  and 
tafte  as  the  mind  of  Inigo  ever  produce  fo  much  fame- 
nefs.  The  whole  fabric,  however,  was  fo  glorious  an 
idea,  that  one  forgets  for  a  moment  (fays  Mr  Wal- 
pole), in  the  regret  for  its  not  being  executed,  the  con- 
firmation of  our  liberties,  obtained  by  a  melancholy 
fcene  that  parted  before  the  windows  of  that  very  Ban- 
queting-houfe. 

In  1623  he  was  employed  at  Somerfet-houfe,  where 
a  chapel  was  to  he  fitted  up  for  the  Infanta,  the  in- 
tended bride  of  the  Prince.  The  chapel  is  (till  in  be- 
ing. The  front  to  the  river,  part  only  of  what  was 
defigned,  and  the  water-gate,  were  erected  afterwards 
on  the  defigns  of  Inigo,  as  was  the  gate  at  York- 
ftairs. 

On  the  acceffion  of  Charles,  Jones  was  continued 
in  his  pofts.  under  both  king  and  queen.  His  fee  as 
furveyor  was  8  s.  4d.  a  day,  with  an  allowance  of 
46  1.  a-year  for  houfe-rent,  befides  a  clerk,  and  inci- 
dental expences.  What  greater  rewards  he  had,  are 
not  upon  record, 

During  the  profperous  ftate  of  the  king's  affairs,  the 
pleafures  of  the  court  were  carried  on  with  much  tafte 
and  magnificence.  Poetry,  painting,  mufic,  and  archi- 
tecture, were  all  called  in  to  make  them  rational  amufe- 
ments.  Mr  Walpole  is  of  opinion,  that  the  celebrated 
feftivals  of  Louis  XIV.  were  copied  from  the  fhows 
exhibited  at  Whitehall,  in  his  time  the  moft  polite  court 
in  Europe.  Ben  Johnfon  was  the  laureat ;  Inigo  Jones 
the  inventor  of  the  decorations  ;  Laniere  and  Fera- 
bofco  compofed  the  fymphonies  ;  the  king,  the  queen, 
and  the  young  nobility,  danced  in  the  interludes.  We 
have  accounts  of  many  of  thofe  entertainments,  called 
mafques  ;  they  had  been  introduced  by  Anne  of  Den- 
mark. Lord  Burlington  had  a  folio  of  the  defigns  for 
thefe  folemnities,  by  Inigo's  own  hand,  confiding  of 
habits,  maflcs,  fcenes,  &c.  The  harmony  of  thcfe  mafks 
was  a  little  interrupted  by  a  war  that  broke  out  be- 
tween the  compofers,  Inigo  and  Ben  :  in  which,  who- 
ever was  the  aggreffor,  the  turbulent  temper  of  Johnfon 
took  care  to  be  moft  in  the  wrong. 

The  works  of  Inigo  Jones  are  notfcarce  ;  Surgeon's 
hall  is  one  of  his  beft  works.  One  of  the  moft  admired 
is  the  Arcade  of  Covent-garden,  and  the  Church  : 
"Two  ftruftures  (fays  Mr  Walpole),  of  which  I  want 
tafte  to  fee  the  beauties.  In  the  arcade  theie  is  nothing 
remarkable ;  the  pilafters  are  as  arrant  and  homely 
ftripes  as  any  plafterer  would  make.  The  barn-roof 
over  the  portico  of  the  church  ftrikes  my  eyes  with  as 
little  idea  of  dignity  and  beauty,  as  it  could  do  if  it 
covered  nothing  but  a  barn.  It  muft  be  owned,  that 
the  defect  is  not  in  the  architect,  but  in  the  order. — 
Who  ever  faw  a  beautiful  Tufcan  building  ?  Would  the 
Romans  have  chofen  that  order  for  a  temple  ?"  The 
expence  of  building  that  church  was  4500I. 

Ambrefbury  in  Wiltfhire  was  defigned  by  Jones,  but 
executed  by  his  fcholar  Webb.  Jones  was  one  of 
the  firft  that  obferved  the  fame  diminution  of  pilafters 
as  in  pillars.  Lindfay-houfe  in  Lincoln's-Inn  Fields, 
which  he  built,  owes  its  chief  grace  to  this  Angula- 
rity. In  1618  a  fpecial  commiflion  was  iffued  to  the 
lcrd  chancellor,  the  earls  of  Worcefter,  Pembroke, 
Vol.  IX. 
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Arundel,  and  others,  to  plant  and  reduce  to  uniformi-     Jones. 

ty,  Lincolh's-Inn  Fields,  as  it  fhall  be  drawn  by  way  * ^ — 

of  map,  or  ground-plot,  by  Inigo  Jones,  furveyor- 
general  of  the  works.  That  fquare  is  laid  out  with  a 
regard  to  fo  trifling  a  fingularity,  as  to  be  of  the  exa>5t 
dimenfions  of  one  of  the  pyramids:  this  would  have 
been  admired  in  thofe  ages  when  the  Keep  at  Ken- 
nelworth  Caftle  was  erected  in  the  form  of  an  horfe- 
fetter,  and  the  Efcurial  in  the  fliape  of  St  Laurence's 
gridiron. 

Colefhill  in  Berkfh'rre,  the  feat  of  Sir  Matthew  Pley- 
dell,  built  in  1650,  and  Cobham-hall  in  Kent,  were 
Jones's.  He  was  employed  to  rebuild  Caftle  Afhby,  and 
finifhed  one  front :  but  the  civil  war  interrupted  his 
progrefs  there  and  at  Stoke-park  in  Northamptonthire. 
Shaftfbury-houfe,  now  the  London  Lying-in  hofpital, 
on  the  eaft  fide  of  Alderfgate-ftreet,  is  a  beautiful  front. 
The  Grange,  the  feat  of  the  lord  chancellor  Henley 
in  Hampshire,  is  entirely  of  this  mafter.  It  is  not  a 
large  houfe,  but  by  far  one  of  the  beft  proofs  of  his  tafte. 
The  hall,  which  opens  to  a  fmall  veftibule  with  a  cupola, 
and  the  ftair-cafe  adjoining,  are  beautiful  models  of  the 
pureft  and  moft  claffic  antiquity.  The  gate  of  Beau- 
fort-garden at  Chelfea,  defigned  by  Jones,  was  pur- 
chafed  by  lord  Burlington,  and  tranfported  to  Chifwick. 
He  drew  a  plan  for  a  palace  at  Newmarket ;  but  not 
that  wretched  hovel  that  ftands  there  at  prefent. 
One  of  the  moft  beautiful  of  his  works  is  the  Queen's 
houfe  at  Greenwich.  The  firft  idea  of  the  hofpital 
is  faid  to  have  been  taken  by  his  fcholar  Webb  from 
his  papers. 

Inigo  tafted  early  the  misfortunes  of  his  mafter.  He 
was  not  only  a  favourite,  but  a  Roman  Catholic  :  in 
1646,  he  paid  545 1.  for  his  delinquency  and  feque- 
ftration.  Whether  it  was  before  or  after  this  fine,  it  is 
uncertain,  that  he  and  Stone  the  Mafon  buried  their 
joint  ftock  in  Scotland-yard  ;  but  an  order  being  pub- 
lifhed  to  encourage  the  informers  of  fuch  concealments, 
and  four  perfons  being  privy  to  the  fpot  where  the 
money  was  hid,  it  was  taken  up,  and  reburied  in  Lam- 
beth-marfh.  Grief,  misfortunes,  and  age,  put  an  end 
to  his  life  at  Somerfet-houfe,  July  21.  1651.  Several 
of  his  defigns  have  been  publifhed  by  Mr  Kent,  Mr 
Colin  Campbell,  and  Mr  Ifaac  Ware.  He  left  in  MS. 
fome  curious  notes  on  Palladio's  architecture,  which 
are  inferted  in  an  edition  of  Palladio  publifhed  in  1 7 14. 

IONIA,  a  country  of  Afia  minor,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  iEolia,  on  the  weft  by  the  iEgean  and  Ica- 
rian  feas,  on  the  fouth  by  Caria,  and  on  the  eaft  by 
Lydia  and  part  of  Caria.  It  was  founded  by  colonies 
from  Greece  and  particularly  Attica,  by  the  Ionians 
or  fubjeols  of  Ion.  Ionia  was  divided  into  12  fmall 
ftates  which  formed  a  celebrated  confederacy  often  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients.  Thefe  12  ftates  were  Priene, 
Miletus,  Colophon,  Clazomenje,  Ephcfus,  Lebedos, 
Teos,  Phocaea,  Erythne,  Smyrna,  and  the  capitals  of 
Samos  and  Chios.  The  inhabitants  of  Ionia  built  a 
temple  which  they  called  Pan  Ionium  from  the  con- 
courfe  of  people  that  flocked  there  from  every  part  of 
Ionia.  After  they  had  enjoyed  for  fome  time  their 
freedom  and  independence,  they  were  made  tributary 
to  the  power  of  Lydia  by  Croefus.  The  Athenians 
affifted  them  to  fhake  off  the  flavery  of  the  Afiatic 
monarchs  ',  but  they  foon  forgot  their    duty  and  rela- 
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tion  to  their  mother-country,  and  joined  Xerxes  when 
he  invaded  Greece.  They  were  delivered  from  the 
Perfian  yoke  by  Alexander,  and  reftored  to  their  ori- 
ginal independence.  They  were  reduced  by  the  Ro- 
mans under  the  dictator  Sylla.  Ionia  has  been  al- 
ways celebrated  for  the  falubrity  of  the  climate,  the 
fruitfulnefs  of  the  foil,  and  the  genius  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

IONIC  order.     See  Architecture,  ^45:. 

Ionic  Dialed,  in  grammar,  a  manner  of  fpeaking 
peculiar  to  the  people  Ionia. 

Ionic  Sccl  was  the  firft  of  the  ancient  feds  of  phi- 
lofophers  ;  the  others  were  the  Italic  and  Eleatic. 
The  founder  of  this  feet  was  Thales,  who,  being  a 
native  of  Miletus  in  Ionia,  occafioned  his  followers  to 
aliume  the  appellation  of  Ionic  :  Thales  was  fucceeded 
by  Anaximander,  and  he  by  Anaximenes,  both  of  Mi- 
letus ;  Anaxagoras  Clazomenius  fucceeded  them,  and 
removed  his  fchool  from  Afia  to  Athens,  where  Socra- 
tes was  his  fcholar.  It  was  the  diftinguifhing  tenet 
of  this  fe<ft,  that  water  was  the  principle  of  all  natural 
things. 

IONIUM  mare,  a  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic.  It  lies  between  Sicily 
and  Greece.  That  part  of  the  iEgean  fea  which  lies 
on  the  coafts  of  Ionia  in  Afia,  is  called  the  Sea  of  Io- 
nia, and  not  the  Ionian  Sea.  According  to  fome  au- 
thors, the  Ionian  fea  receives  its  name  from  Io,  who 
lwam  acrofs  there  after  fhe  had  been  metamorphofed 
into  a  heifer. 

JONK,  or  Jonque,  in  naval  affairs,  is  a  kind  of 
fmall  fliip,  very  common  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  Thefe 
veffels  are  about  the  bignefs  of  our  fly-boats  ;  and 
tiiffer  in  the  form  of  their  building,  according  to  the 
different  methods  of  naval  archite&ure  ufed  by  the  na- 
tions to  which  they  belong.  Their  fails  are  frequently 
made  of  mats,  and  their  anchors  are  made  of  wood. 

JONSTON  (John),  a  learned  Polilh  naturalift  and 
phyfician,  born  in  1603.  He  travelled  all  over  Eu- 
rope, and  procured  efteem  every  where  by  his  know- 
led  <re  :  afterward  he  bought  the  eftate  of  Ziebendorf 
in  the  duchy  of  Lignitz  in  Silefia,  where  he  {pent  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  He  wrote  a  natural  hiftory  of 
birds,  fifh,  quadrupeds,  infects,  ferpents,  and  dragons, 
in  folio  ;  a  piece  upon  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  fefti- 
vals,  a  thaumatography,  and  fome  poems.  He  died 
in  1674. 

JOPPA,  a  fea-port  town  in  Paleftine,  lying  fouth 
of  Coefarea ;  and  anciently  the  only  port  to  Jerufalem, 
whence  all  the  materials  fent  from  Tyre  towards  the 
building  of  Solomon's  temple  were  brought  hither 
and  landed,  (2.  Chr.  ii  16.)  It  is  faid  to  have  been 
built  by  Japhet,  and  from  him  to  have  taken  its  name 
Japho,  afterwards  moulded  into  Joppa  ;  and  the  very 
heathen  geographers  fpake  oT  it  as  built  before  the 
flood.  It  is  now  called  Jaffa,  fomewhat  nearer  to  its 
firft  appellation, and  is  but  in  a  poor  and  mean  condition. 

JOR,  the  Hebrew  for  a  river,  which,  joined  with 
Dan,  concurs  to  form  the  term  Jordan.     See  Dan. 

JORDANO  (Luca),  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
was  born  at  Naples  in  1632.  He  became  very  early 
a  difciple  of  Jofeph  Ribera  ;  but  going  afterwards  to 
Rome,  he  attached  himfelftothe  manner  of  Pietro  da 
Cortona,  whom  he  aflifted  in  his  great  works.  Some 
of   his    pictures  being    feen  by  Charles    II.    king    of 
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which  tafk  he  acquitted  himfelf  as  a  j 
The  king  mowed  him  a  picture  of  Baffani,  expreffing  JofePhu$- 
his  concern  that  he  had  not  a  companion :  Luca 
painted  one  fo  exactly  in  Baffani's  manner,  that  it  was 
taken  for  a  performance  of  that  mailer  ;  and  for  this 
fervice  he  was  knighted,  and  gratified  with  feveral  ho- 
nourable and  valuable  employments.  The  great  works 
he  executed  in  Spain,  gave  him  ilill  greater  reputa 
tion  when  he  returned  to  Naples  ;  fo  that  though  he 
was  a  very  quick  workman,  he  could  not  fupply  the 
eager  demands  of  the  citizens.  No  one,  not  even 
Tintoret,  ever  painted  fo  much  as  Jordano  ;  and  his 
generofity  carried  him  fo  far  as  to  prefent  altar-pieces 
to  churches  that  were  not  able  to  purchafe  them.  His 
labours  were  rewarded  with  great  riches  ;  which  he 
left  to  his  family,  when  he  died,   in  1 705. 

JORDANS  (James),  one  of  the  moft  eminent 
painters  of  the  Flemifh  fchool,  was  born  at  Antwerp 
in  1593.  He  learned  the  principles  of  his  art  from 
Adam  Van  Ort,  whofe  daughter  he  married  ;  which 
connection  hindered  him  from  gratifying  his  inclination 
of  vifiting  Italy.  He  improved  moft  under  Rubens  ; 
for  whom  he  worked,  and  from  whom  he  drew  his  beft 
principles  ;  his  tafte  directed  him  to  large  pieces  ;  and 
his  manner  was  ftrong,  true,  and  fweet.  A  great 
number  of  altar-pieces  painted  by  him  are  preferved 
in  the  churches  in  the  Netherlands,  which  maintain 
the  reputation  of  this  artift.     He  died  in  1 678. 

JORTIN  (John),  a  very  learned  and  ingenious 
Englifh  clergyman,  was  born  in  Huntingdonfhire,  a- 
bout  the  year  1701.  Having  fome  private  fortune  of 
his  own,  and  being  of  a  peculiar  difpofition  that  could 
not  folicit  promotion,  he  remained  long  without  pre- 
ferment. In  1738,  lord  Winchefter  gave  him  the  li- 
ving of  Eaftwell  in  Kent ;  but  the  place  not  agreeing 
with  his  health,  he  foon  refigned  it.  Archbifhop 
Herring,  who  had  a  great  value  for  him,  about  the 
year  1751  prefented  him  to  the  living  of  St  Dunftan's 
in  the  Eaft  ;  and  bifliop  Ofbaldifton  in  1762  gave  him 
that  of  Kenfington,  with  a  prebend  in  St  Paul's  ca- 
thedral, and  made  him  archdeacon  of  London.  His 
temper,  as  well  as  his  afpect,  was  rather  morofe  and 
faturnine  ;  but  in  company  that  he  liked,  he  was  at  all 
times  facetious,  yet  ftill  with  a  mixture  of  fal  cenfura 
fuperiorum.  His  fermons  were  fenfible  and  argumen- 
tative ;  and  would  have  made  more  impreffion  on  his 
hearers,  had  he  been  more  attentive  to  the  advantages 
flowing  from  a  good  delivery:  but  he  appeared  to 
greater  advantage  as  a  Writer.  His  remarks  on  eccle- 
fiaftical  hiftory,  his  fix  dilfertations,  his  life  of  Eraf- 
mus,  and  his  fermons,  were  extremely  well  received  by 
the  public,  and  have  undergone  feveral  editions.  He 
died  in  the  year  1770. 

JOSEPH,  the  fnn  of  Jacob  ;  memorable  for  his 
chaftity,  and  the  honours  conferred  on  him  at  the 
court  of  Egypt,  &c.  Pie  died  in  1635  B.  C.  aged 
1 10. 

JOSEPHUS,  the  celebrated  hiftorian  of  the  Jews, 
was  of  noble  birth,  by  his  father  Mattathias  defcended 
from  the  high-priefts,  and  by  his  mother  of  the  blood- 
royal  of  the  Maccabees  ;  he  was  born  A.  D.  37,  under 
Caligula,  and  lived  under  Domitian.  At  16  years  of 
age  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  feet  of  the  EfTencs,  and 

and  having  been  fuccefsful  in  a 

journey 


then  to  the  Pharifees 
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journey  to  Rome,  upon  his  return  to  Judsea  he  was 
made  captain-general  of  the  Galilasans.  Being  taken 
prifoner  by  Vefpafian,  he  foretold  his  coming  to  the 
empire,  and  his  own  deliverance  by  his  means.  He 
accompanied  Titus  at  the  fiege  of  Jeruialem,  and  wrote 
his  "  Wars  of  the  Jews,"  which  Titus  ordered  to  be 
put  in  the  public  library ..  He  afterwards  lived  at 
Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  Roman 
citizen,  and  where  the  emperors  loaded  him  with  fa- 
vours, and  granted  him  large  penfions.  Befides  the 
above  work,  he  wrote,  i.  Twenty  books  of  Jewifh  an- 
tiquities, which  he  finifhed  under  Domitian.  2.  Two 
books  againft  Appian.  3.  An  elegant  difcourfe  on 
the  martyrdom  of  the  Maccabees.  4.  His  own  life. 
Thefe  works  are  excellently  written  in  Greek. 

JOSHUA,  the  renowned  general  of  the  Jews,  who 
conducted  them  through  the  wildernefs,  &c.  died  in 
1424  B.  C.  aged  no. 

Joshua,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
containing  a  hiftory  of  the  wars  and  tranfactions  cf 
the  perfon  whofe  name  it  bears.  This  book  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts  :  the  firft  of  which  is  a  hifto- 
ry of  the  conqueft  of  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  the  fecond, 
which  begins  at  the  12th  chapter,  is  a  defcription  of 
that  country,  and  the  divihon  of  it  among  the  tribes  ; 
and  the  third,  comprifed  in  the  two  laft  chapters,  con- 
tains the  renewal  of  the  covenant  he  caufed  the  Ifrae- 
lites  to  make,  and  the  death  of  their  victorious  leader 
and  governor.  The  whole  comprehends  a  term  of  1 7, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  2  7  years. 

JOSIAH,  king  of  Judah ;  the  deftroyer  of  idola- 
try, and  the  reftorer  of  the  true  worfhip,  an  excellent 
magiftrate,  and  a  valiant  general,  was  ilain  in  battle, 
609  B.  C. 

JOTAPATA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Lower 
Galilee,  diftant  40  ftadia  from  Gabara  ;  a  very  ftrong 
place,  fituated  on  a  rock,  walled  round,  and  encom- 
paffed  on  all  hands  with  mountains,  fo  as  not  to  be 
feen  but  by  thofe  who  came  very  near.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  taken  by  Vefpafian,  being  defended 
by  Jofephus,  who  commanded  in  it ;  when  taken,  it 
was  ordered  to  be  razed. 

JOUBERT  (Lawrence),  confellor  and  phyfician 
to  the  king  of  France,  chancellor  and  judge  of  the 
univerfity  of  Montpelier,  was  born  at  Valance  in  Dau- 
■phiny  in  1530.  He  became  the  difciple  of  Rondelet 
at  Montpelier ;  and  at  his  death  fucceeded  to  the  re- 
gius  profefTorfhip  of  that  univerfity,  where  he  had 
given  abundant  proofs  of  his  merit,  and  ftrengthened 
his  reputation  by  the  lectures  he  read  in  that  capacity, 
as  well  as  by  the  works  he  published.  Henry  III. 
who  paflionately  wifhed  to  have  children,  fent  for  him 
to  Paris,  in  hopes  by  his  afliftance  to  render  his  mar- 
riage fruitful  ;  but  he  was  difappointed,  without  any 
lofs  of  repute  to  Joubert.  Much  offence  was  indeed 
taken  at  a  piece  he  publifiied  under  the  title  of  Vulgar 
errors,  in  which  he  treated  of  virginity  and  generation 
more  plainly  than  had  ever  before  been  done  in  the 
French  language.  But,  though  he  had  promifed 
fomething  more  on  the  fame  fubject,  he  was  fo  piqued 
at  the  clamour  raifed  againft  it,  that  the  public  faw  no 
more,  of  fix  parrs  promifed,  than  the  firft,  and  part  of 
the  fecond,  though  they  were  greatly  called  for.  He 
died  in  1582  ;  and  his  fon  Ifaac  tranflated  fome  of  his 
Latin  paradoxes  into  French. 
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JOVIAN,    the    Roman    emperor,    elected    by   the     Jovian 
army,  after  the   death  of  Julian  the  apoftate,  in  363.  II 

He  at  firft  refufed,  faying  he  would  not  command  Journal-  ^ 
idolatrous  ioldiers ;  but,  upon  an  affurance  that  they 
would  embrace  Chriftianity,  he  accepted  the  throne, 
and  immediately  fhut  all  the  Pagan  temples,  and  for- 
bid their  iacrifices.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
dignity  to  which  his  merit  had  raifed  him  ;  being  fuf- 
focated  in  his  bed  by  the  fumes  of  a  fire  that  had 
been  made  to  dry  the  chamber,  in  364,  the  33d  of 
his  age,  and  the  eighth  month  of  his  reign.  See  Con- 
stantinople, n°  67. 

JOVIUS  (Paul),  in  Italian  Giovio,  a  celebrated 
hiftorian,  was  born  at  Como  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1483. 
As  his  father  died  in  his  infancy,  he  was  educated  by 
his  eldeft  brother  Benedict  Jovius,  under  whom  he  be- 
came well  fkilled  in  claffical  learning  ;  and  then  went 
to  Rome:  for  the  fake  of  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the 
Vatican  library.  He  there  wrote  his  firft  piece,  De 
pifcibus  Romanis,  which  he  dedicated  to  cardinal  Lewis 
of  Bourbon.  He  received  a  penfion  of  500  crowns 
for  many  years  From  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  whofe 
favour  he  fecured  by  his  flatteries.  But,  in  the  fol- 
lowing reign,  having  difgufted  the  conftable  Montmo- 
rency, his  name  was  ftruck  out  of  the  lift  of  penfioners. 
Jovius  did  not  fuffer  his  fpirits  to  fink  under  his  mif- 
fortune :  he  had  obtained  a  high  reputation  in  the 
learned  world  by  his  writings ;  and  having  always 
fhowed  great  refpect  to  the  hcufe  of  Medicis,  on  whofe 
praifes  he  had  expatiated  in  his  works,  he  applied  to 
Clement  VII.  and  obtained  the  biftiopric  of  Nocera. 
His  principal  piece  is  his  hiftory,  which  is  that  of  his 
own  time  throughout  the  world,  beginning  with  1494, 
and  extending  to  the  year  1544.  This  was  the  chief 
bufmefs  of  his  life.  For  he  formed  the  plan  of  it  in 
the  year  15 15  ;  and  continued  upon  it  till  his  death, 
which  happened  at  Florence  in  1552.  It  is  printed  in 
three  volumes  folio.  He  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  man 
of  wit  as  well  as  learning :  he  was  mailer  of  a  bright 
and  poliftied  ftyle,  and  has  many  curious  obfervations  : 
but  being  a  venal  writer,  his  hiftories  are  not  much 
credited. 

JOURNAL,  a  day-book,  regifter,  or  account  of 
what  pafles  daily.     See  Diary. 

Journal,  in  Merchants  Accounts,  is  a  book  into 
which  every  particular  article  is  pofted  out  of  the 
wafte-book,  and  made  debtor.  This  is  to  be  very 
clearly  worded,  and  fairly  engrafted.  See  Bqok- 
Keeping. 

Journal,  in  navigation,  a  fort  of  diary,  or  daily 
regifter  of  the  fhip's  courfe,  wmds,  and  weather; 
together  with  a  general  account  of  whatever  is  ma- 
terial to  be  remarked  in  the  period  of  a  fea- voyage. 

In  all  fea-journals,  the  day,  or  what  is  called  the 
24  hours,  terminates  at  noon,  becaufe  the   errors 


of 
the  dead-reckoning  are  at  that  period  generally  cor- 
rected by  a  folar  obfervation.  The  daily  compact 
ufually  contains  the  ftate  of  the  weather;  the  varia- 
tion, increafe,  or  diminution  of  the  wind :  and  the 
fuitable  fluffing,  reducing,  or  enlarging  the  quantity 
of  fail  extended  ;  as  alfo  the  moft  material  incidents  of 
the  Voyage,  and  the  condition  of  the  ftiip  and  her  crew  ; 
together  °\vith  the  difcovery  of  other  flups  or  fleets, 
land,  flioals,  breakers,  foundings,  &c. 

Journal,  is  alfo  a  name  common  for  weekly  eftays, 

Q^q  2  news 
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,  &c.  as  the  G ray 's-Jim  journal,  the  Weft-   in.     The 


] 


newfpapers. 
minifter  journal,  &c 

Journal,  is  alio  ufed  for  the  titles  of  feyeral  books 
which  ccme  out  at  ftated  times,  and  give  abftracts, 
accounts,  &c.  of  the  new  books  that  arepubhfhed,  and 
the  new  improvements  daily  made  in  arts  and  fciences  ; 
as  the  Journal  de  Sravans,  Journal  de  PAyJi que,  &c. 

JOURNEY,  a  tract  of  ground  parted  over 
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firft  fort,  the  afh-colcured  or  grey  ipe- 
cacuan, is  that  uiually  preferred  for  medicinal  life. 
The  brown  has  been  fometimes  obferved,  even  in  a 
fmall  dofe,  to  produce  violent  effects.  A  third  fort, 
called  the  white  from  its  colour,  has  alfo  been  diftin- 
guiihed.  It  is  wood. ,  has  no  wrinkles,  and  no  per- 
ceptible bitternefs  in  tafte.  This,  though  taken  in  a 
large  dole,  has  fcarce  any  effect  at  all.     It  is  fuppofed 


Ifccatuw 

anha. 


a  tract   01  ground  palled   over  m  tra- 
velling by  land ;  properly  as  much  as  may  be  parted  to  belong  to  a  fpecies  of  Viola.     Mr   Geoffroy  calls 
over  in  one  day.  this  fort  lajiard  ipecacuan,  and  complains  that  it  is  an 
Management  of a  Hsrfe, on. a  Joi'm$r>     See  Horse.  impofition  upon  the  public.   Geoffroy,  Neumann,  Dale, 
JOURNEYMAN,  properly  one  who  works  by  the  and  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  inform  us,  that   the    roots  of  a 
day  only  ;  but  the  word  is  now  ufed  for  any  one  who  kind   of  apocynum    (dogs-bane)    are  too    frequently 


works  under  a  mafter,  either  by  the  day,  the  year,  or 
the  piece. 

JOUVENET  (John),  a  celebrated  French  paint- 
er, was  born  at  Rouen  in  1644;  where  his  father, 
who  was  a  painter,  bred  him  up  to  the  fame  profeffion  ; 
but  his  greateft  improvement  was  confertedly  derived 
from   the  inftructions  of  Nicholas  Peuflin,  and  ftudy- 


brought  over  inftead  of  it ;  and  inftances  are  given  of 
ill  confequences  following  from  the  ufe  of  it.  But  if 
the  marks  above  laid  down,  particularly  the  aih  colour, 
brittlenefs,  deep  wrinkles,  and  bitterifh  tafte,  be  care- 
fully attended  to,  all  miftakes  of  this  kind  maybe 
prevented. 

Ipecacuan  was  firft  brought  into  Europe  about  the 


ing  the  works  of  that  mafter.     He  acquired  fo  good  a    middle  of  la  ft  century,  and  an  account  of  it  publifhed 
knowledge  of  defign,  as.  qualified  him  for  employment    about  the  fame  time  by  Pifo  ;  but  it  did  not  come  into 
in  feveral  grand  works  in  the  palaces  at  Paris  and  Tria-   general  ufe  till  about  the  year   1686,  when  Helvetius, 
non ;  in  many  of  the   chutches  and  convents;  and  in 
the  hofpital  of  invalids,  where  he  painted  the  twelve 
apoftles,  each  figure  being  14  feet  high.     He  was  e- 
fteemed  to  have  a  ready  invention,  to  be  correct  in  his 
defigns,  and  to  have  a  tafte  for  grandeur  in  his  com- 
pofitions  :  it  is  obferved  of  this  artift,  that  being  de- 
prived of  the  ufe  of  his  right  hand  by  a  paralytic  dif- 
order,  he  neverthelefs  continued  to  paint  with  his  left. 
He  died  in  the  year  1717 


under  the  patronage  of  Louis  XIV.  introduced  it 
into  practice.  This  root  is  one  of  the  mildeft  and 
fafeft  emetics  with  which  we  are  acquainted  :  and  has 
this  peculiar  advantage,  that  if  it  fhould  not  operate 
by  vomit,  it  partes  off  by  the  other  eirmnctories. 
It  was  firft  introduced  among  us  with  the  charac- 
ter of  an  almoft  infallible  remedy  in  dyfenteries,  and 
other  inveterate  fluxes,  as  menorrhagia  and  leucor- 
rhcea,  and  alfo  in  diforders  proceeding  from  obftruc- 

nor  has  it  loft  much  of  its 
reputation  by  time.  In  dyfenteries,  it  almoft  always 
produces  happy  effects,  and  often  performs  a  cure  in  a 
very  fhort  fpace  of  time.  In  other  fluxes  of  the  belly, 
in  beginning  dyfenteries,  and  fuch  as  are  of  a  malig- 
nant kind,  or  where  the  patient  breathes  a  tainted  air, 
it  has  not  been  found  equally  fuccefsful  :  in  thele  cafes 
it  is   necertary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  this  medicine  for 


JOY,  in  ethics,  is  that  paffion  which    is   produced  tions  of  long   (landing 
by  love,  regarding  its  object  as  prefent,  either  imme- 
diately   or    in    profpect,    in   reality    or   imagination. 
This  paffion  has  been  found  to  increafe  the  perspira- 
tion and  urine  of  human  bodies. 

JOYNERY.     See  Joinery. 

IPECACUANHA,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  Weft- 
Indian  root,  of  which  there  are  principally  two  kinds, 

diftinguiflied  by  their  colour,  and  brought  from  differ-  feveral  days,  and  to  join  with  it  opiates,  diaphoretics, 

ent  places  ;  but  both  jpofTeffing  the  fame  virtues,  tho'  and  the  like.     This  root,  given  in  fubftance,  is  as  effec- 

in   a  different  degree.     The   one  is   afh-colcured    or  tual,  if  not  more  fo,  than  any  of  the  preparations  of 

gray,  and  brought  from  Peru ;  the  other  is  brown,  and  it :  the  pure  refin  acts  as  a   ftrong  irritating  emetic, 

is  brought  from  the  Brafils  :  and  thefe  are  indifferent-  but  is  of  little  fervice  in  dyfenteries ;  while  an  extract 

ly  fent  into  Europe  under  the   general  name  of  ipe-  prepared  with  water  is  almoft  of  equal  fervice  in  thefe 

cacuanha.  cafes  with  the  root  itfelf,  though  it  has  little  effect  as 

Thefe  two  forts  have,  been  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be  an  emetic.     Geoffroy  concludes  from  hence,  that  the 

the  roots  of  two  different  plants :  but,  according  to  o-  chief  virtue  of  ipecacuan  in  dyfenteries  depends  upon 

thers,  this  is  a  miftake  ;  the  only  difference  being  that  its  gummy  fubftance,  which  lining  the  inteftines  with  a 

cue  grows  in  a  different  place,  and  in  a  richer  and  moi-  foft  mucilage,  when  their  own. mucus  has  been  abraded, 

fter  foil,  and  is  better  fupplied  with  juices  than  the  o-  occafions  their  exulcerations  to  heal,  and  defends  them 

ther.     The  plant  they  belong  to  is  a  fpecies  of  Psy-  from  the  acrimony  of  the  juices  :  and  that  the  refinous 

chotria.  •  part,  in  which, the  emetic  quality  refides,  is  required, 

The  afh-coloured  ipecacuan  is  a  fmall  wrinkled  rooty  where  the  morbific  matter  is  lodged  in  the  glands  of 

bent  and  contorted  into  a  great  variety    of  figures,  the   ftomach  and  inteftines.     But  if  the  virtues  of  this 

brought  over  in  fhort  pieces  full  of  wrinkles,  and  deep  root  were  entirely  owing  to  its  mucilaginous  or  gummy 

circular  firtures,  quite  down  to  a  fmall  white  woody  part,  pure  gums,  or  mucilages,  might  be  employed  to 

fibre  that  runs  in  the  middle  of  each  piece  :  the  corti-  equal  advantage.     Water,-  affifted   by  a  boiling  heat, 

cal  part  is  compact,  brittle,  looks  fmooth  and  refinous  takes  up  from  all  vegetables  a  confiderable  portion  of 

uyon  breaking:  it   has  very  little  fmell ;  the  tafte  is  refinous  along  with  the  gummy  matter:  if  the  i pec a- 

bitterifh  and  fubacrid,  covering  the  tongue  as  it  were  cuan  remaining   after  the  action  of  water  be   digefted 

with  a  kind  of  mucilage.     The   brown  fort  is  fmall,  with  pure  fpirit,  it  will  not  yield  half  fo  much  refin  as 


and  fomewhat  more  wrinkled  than  the  foregoing  ;  of  a 
brown    or  blackifh  colcur  without,  and.  white   with- 


at  firft :  fo   that 
root  only 


crude 


the  aqueous  extract  differs  from  the 
in  degree,  being  proportionally  lefs 

refinous 
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refmOus,  and  having  lefs  effect,  both  as  an  emetic,  and    fpafmodic  afthma,  and  a  dofe  of  three  or  four  grains  Iphi?eiua 


in  the  cure  of  dyfenteries.  The  virtues  of  ipecacuan, 
in  this  difotder,  depend  upon  its  promoting  perfpira- 
tion,  the  freedom  of  which  is  here  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance, and  an  increafe  ot  which,  even  in  healthful 
perfons,  is  generally  obferved  to  fupprefs  the  evacua- 
tion by  ftool.  In  dyfenteries,  the  (kin  is  for  the  moft 
part  dry  and  tenfe,  and  perforation  obftructed  :  the 

common  diaphoretics  pafs  off  without  effect  through  the  were  detained  by  contrary  winds  at  Aulis,  they  were 
inteftinal  canal :  but  ipecacuart,  if  the  patient  after  a  informed  by  one  of  the  foothfayers,  that  to  appeafe 
puke  or  two' be  covered  up  warm,  brings  on  a  plenti-  the  gods  they  muft  faorifice  Iphigenia  Agamemnon's 
ful  fweat.  After  the  removal  of  the  dyfentery,  it  is  daughter  to  Diana.  The  father,  who  had  provoked 
neceflary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  the  medicine  for  fome    the  goddefs  by  killing  her  favourite  flag,  heard  this 

and  rather 


every  morning  in  habitual  afthmatic  indifpofition.  A 
dofe  of  -f  or  4-  grain  rubbed  with  fugar,  and  given  eve- 
ry four  hours  or  oftener,  is  recommended  in  uterine 
hemorrhagy,  cough,  pleurify,  hsemoptoe,  &c.  and  has 
often  been  found  highly  ferviceable. 

IPHIGENIA,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon'  and  Cly- 
temneflxa.     When  the  Greeks  going  to  the  Trojan  war 


time  longer,  in  order  to  prevent  a  relapfe  ;  for  this 
purpofe,  a  few  grains  divided  into  feveral  doles,  fo  as 
not  to  occafion  any  fenfible  evacuation,  may  be  exhi- 
bited every  day  ;  by  this  means  the  cure  is  effectually 
eftablifhed.  And  indeed  fmall  dofes  given,  even  from 
the  beginning,  have  been  found  to  have  better  effects 
in  the  cure  of  this  difeafe  than  larger  ones.  GeofTroy 
informs  us  from  his  own  experience,  that  he  has  obfer- 


with  the  greatefl  horror  and  indignation  ; 
than  to  fhed  the  blood  of  his  daughter,  he  commanded 
one  of  his  heralds,  as  chief  of  the  Grecian  forces,  to  or- 
der all  the  affembly  to  depart  each  to  his  refpective 
home.  Ulyfles  and  the  other  generals  interfered,  and 
Agamemnon  confented  to  immolate  his  daughter  for 
the  common  caufe  of  Greece.  As  Iphigenia  was  ten- 
derly loved  by  her  mother,  the  Greeks  fent  for  her  on 


ved  ten  grains  of  the  powder  to  act  as  effectually  as  a  pretence  of  giving  her  in"  marriage  to  Achilles.  Cly 
fcruple  or  two  ;  and  therefore  confines  the  dofe  be- 
twixt fix  and  ten  grains  :  it  has  lately  been  found,  that 
even  fmaller  dofes  prove  fufficiently  emetic.  The  on- 
ly officinal  preparation  of  this  root  is  a  tincture  made 
in  wine,  which  accordingly  has  now  the   appellation 


temneftra  gladly  permitted  her  departure,  and  Iphige- 
nia came  to  Aulis.  Here  fhe  faw  the  bloody  prepara- 
tions for  the  facrifice.  She  implored  the  forgivenefs 
and  protection  of  her  father  ;  but  tears  and  entreaties 
were  unavailing.     Calchas  took  the  knife  in  his  hand ; 


of  vinum  ipecacuanha,  both  in  the  London  and  Edin-  and  as  he  was  going  to  ftrike  the  fatal  blow,  Iphigenia 

burgh  pharmacopoeias.  fuddenly  difappeared,  and  a  god  of  uncommon  fize  and 

Many  ingenious  experiments  have  been  made  on  the  beauty  was  found  in  her  place  for  the  facrifice.     This 

fubject  of  ipecacuan  by  Dr  Irving,  for  which'  he   ob-  fupernatural  change  animated  the  Greeks,  the  wind 

tained  the  prize   medal  of  the  Harveian  Society   at  fuddenly  became  favourable,  and   the  combined  fleet 

Edinburgh  for  1784.     He  has  afcertained,  that  while  fet  fail  for  Aulis. 

this  root  contains  a  gummy  refmous  matter,  yet  that        IPICRATES,  general  of  the  Athenians,  had  that 

the  gummy  exifts  in  a  much  greater  proportion  than  command    conferred   on   him    at    20    years    of   age, 

the  refmous  part ;  that  the  gummy  part  is  much  more  and  became   famous  for  the  exactnefs  of  his  military 

powerfully  emetic  than  the  refmous  ;  that  although  the  difcipline.     He  made  war  on  the  Thracians  ;  reftored 

cortical  part  of  the  root  be  more  active  than  the  ligne-  Senthes,  who  was  an  ally  of  the  Athenians ;  attack- 

ous,  yet  that  even  the  pure  ligneous  part  poffelTes  a  ed  the  Lacedaemonians ;    and,  on  many  other  occa- 

confiderable  emetic  power  ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  lions,  gave  fignal  proofs  of  his  conduct  and  courage, 

root  poffefTes  considerable  influence,  both  as  an  antifep-  Many  ingenious  repartees  have  been  mentioned  of  this 

tic  and  aftringent.     To  determine  whether  the  emetic  general :  a  man  of  good  family  with  no  other  merit 

power  of  ipecacuan  was  of  a  volatile  or  fixed  nature,  than  his  nobility,  reproaching  him  one  day  for  the 

Dr  Irving  fubjected  it  to  diftillation.     The  water  ob-  meannefs  of  his  birth,    he  replied,    "  I  fhall  be    the 

tained  by  diftillation  was  found  to  have  very  little  in-  firft  of  my  race,  and  thou  the  laft  ot  thine."     He  died 

fluence  ;  but  the  decoction  which  remained  in  the  ftill,  380  B.  C. 

not  only  operated  violently  as  an  emetic,  but  produced  IPOMEA,  quamOilit,  or  Scarlet  Convolvulus:  A 
rigours,  cold  fweats,  and  other  alarming  fymptoms.  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pen- 
By  long  continued  boiling,  the  activity  of  the  root  it-  tandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
felf  is  almcft  totally  deftroyed  ;  but  Dr  .Irving  found,  ranking  under  the  29th  order,  Campanacea.  The  corolla 
that  the  emetic  property  of  ipecacuan  was  moft  effec-  is  funnel-fhaped ;  the  ftigma  round-headed  ;  the  cap- 
tually  counteracted  by  means  of  the  acetous  acid,  iiv  fule  trilocular.  There  are  feveral  fpecies ;  but  not 
fomuch  that  thirty  grains  of  the  powder  taken  in  two  more  than  one,  (the  coccinea),  cultivated  in  Engliih 
ounces  of  vinegar  produced  only  feme  loofe  ftools.  gardens.  This  hath  long,  flender,  twining  ftalks,  ri- 
IpecacUan,  particularly  in  the  ftate  of  powder,  is  fing  upon  fupport  fix  or  feven  feet  high.  The  leaves 
now  advantageoufly  employed  in  almoft  every  difeafe  are  heart-fhaped,  pointed,  and  angulated  at  the  bafe, 
in  which  full  vomiting  is  indicated  ;  and  when  combin-  and  from  the  fides  of  the  ftalks  and  branches  arife 
ed  with  opium  under  the  form  of  the  pulvis  fudorificus,  many  flender  footftalks  ;  each  fupporting  feveral  large 
it  furnifhes  us  with  the  moft  uieful  and  active  fweating  and  beautiful  funnel-fhaped  and  fcarlet  flowers.  There 
medicine  which  we  poffefs.  It  is  alio  often  given  with  is  a  variety  with  orange-coloured  flowers.  Beth  of 
advantage  in  very  fmall  dofes,  fo  as  neither  to  operate  them  are  annual,  rifing  from  feed  in  fpring,  flowering 
by  vomiting,  purging,  nor  fweating.  in  July  and  Auguft,  ripening  their  feeds  in  September 


Iponca. 


The  full  dofe  of  the  powder  is  a  fcruple  or  half  a 
dram,  and  double  that  in  form  of  watery  infufion. 
The  full  dofe  is  recommended   in  the  parexyfm  of 


and  October,  and  totally  perifhing  in  a  fhort  time  af- 
ter. They  are  tender,  and  muft  be  brought  up  in  a 
hot-bed  till  the  latter  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 

June, 
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Ipfwich.   June,  when  they  may  be   planted  out  to  adorn  the 
""         borders,  or  fome  may  be  planted  in  pots  to  move  occa- 
fionally  to  adorn  any  particular  place  ;  but   in  either 
cafe,  there  muft  be  fticks  for  them  to  twine  upon. 
,  IPSWICH,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Suffolk  in 

England,  feated  in  E.  Long.  i.  6.  N.  Lat.  52.  12. 
The  name  comes  from  the  Saxon  Gypfivich,  that  is, 
a  town  fituated  upon  the  Gyppen,  now  called  Orwell. 
It  had  once  2 1  churches,  but  now  has  only  1 2.  It  was 
plundered  by  the  Danes  in  991,  and  afterwards  be- 
iieged  by  king  Stephen.  It  had  charters  and  a  mint 
in  the  reign  of  king  John,  but  its  la  ft  charter  was  from 
Charles  II.  The  remains  of  a  wall  and  fix  or  feven  re- 
ligious houfes  are  ftill  to  be  feen.  Though  it  is  not 
in  fo  flourifhing  a  ftate  as  formerly  when  the  harbour 
was  more  commodious,  yet  it  is  ftill  a  large  well-built 
town.  Befides  the  churches  already  mentioned,  it 
has  feveral  meeting-houfes,  two  chapels,  a  town-hall, 
council-chamber,  a  large  market-place  with  a  crofs  in 
the  middle  of  it,  a  {hire-hall  for  the  county  feffions, 
a  library,  feveral  hofpitals,  a  free-fchool,  a  handfome 
ftone-bridge  over  the  river,  ftately  fhambles  in  the 
market-place  built  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  town  and  a  butcher's  fon,  and  who  alfo 
began  to  build  a  college  here  on  the  ruins  of  a  fmall 
college  of  black  canons,  which  ftill  bears  his  name, 
though  it  was  never  finifhed.  Here  are  alfo  feveral 
alms-houfes,  three  charity-fchools,  and  a  convenient 
key  and  cuftom-houfe.  By  virtue  of  Charles  II.'s 
charter,  the  town  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  a  recorder, 
J  2  portmen,  of  whom  the  bailiffs  are  two,  a  town- 
clerk,  two  coroners,  and  24  common  council.  The 
bailiffs  and  4  of  the  portmen  are  juftices  of  the  peace. 
The  town  enjoys  a  great  many  privileges,  as  paffing 
fines  and  recoveries,  trying  criminal,  and  even  crown 
and  capital  caufes  among  themfelves,  fettling  the  af- 
file of  bread,  wine,  and  beer.  No  freeman  is  obliged 
to  ferve  on  juries  out  of  the  town,  or  bear  any  office 
for  the  king,  except  that  of  the  flieriff,  or  to  pay  tolls 
or  duties  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  They 
have  an  admiralty  jurifdidtion  beyond  Harwich  on  the 
Effex  coaft,  and  on  both  fides  the  Suffolk  coaft,  by 
which  they  are  intitled  to  all  goods  caft  on  fhore. 
The  bailiffs  even  hold  an  admiralty-court  beyond 
Landguard-fort.  By  a  trial  in  king  Edward  III.'s 
time,  it  appears  that  the  town  had  a  right  to  the  cuf- 
tom-duties  for  all  goods  coming  into  Harwich-haven. 
They  claim  alright  alfo  to  all  waifes  and  ftrays,  &c. 
The  manufactures  of  the  town  are  chiefly  woollen  and 
linen  cloth.  It  has  ftill  a  confiderable  foreign  trade. 
The  tide  rifes  pretty  high,  and  brings  great  fliips 
within  a  fmall  diftance  of  the  town.  They  export  a 
great  deal  of  corn  to  London,  and  fometimes  to  Hol- 
land. Formerly,  they  had  .  a  great  trade  in  fliip- 
b.uilding ;  but  that  having  declined,  they  now  fend 
great  quantities  of  timber  to  the  king's  yard  at  Cha- 
tham. It  has  feveral  great  fairs  for  cattle,  cheefe,  and 
butter ;  and  is  admirably  fituated  for  the  trade  to 
Greenland,  becaufe  the  fame  wind  that  carries  them 
out  of  the  river  will  carry  them  to  Greenland.  It  is 
worth  remarking,  that  it  is  one  of  the  beft  places  in 
England  for  perfons  in  narrow  circumftances,  houfe- 
rent  being  eafy,  provifions  cheap  and  plentiful,  the 
paffage  by  land    or   water   to    London,    &c.  conve- 
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nient,  and  the  company  of  the  place  good.  It  gives 
title  of  vifcount,  as  well  as  Thetford,  to  the  duke  of 
Grafton ;  and  lends  two  members  to  parliament. 

IRASCIBLE,  in  the  old  philofophy,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  an  appetite  or  a  part  of  the  foul,  where  anger 
and  the  other  paflions,  which  animate  us  againft  things 
difficult  or  odious,  were  fuppofed  to  refide. 

Of  the  eleven  kinds  of  paffions  attributed  to  the 
foul,  philofophers  afcribe  five  to  the  irafcible  appetite ; 
viz.  wrath,  boldnefs,  fear,  hope,  and  defpair ;  the  other 
fix  are  charged  on  the  concupifcible  appetite,  viz. 
pleafure,  pain,  defire,  averficn,  love,  and  hatred. 

Plato  divided  the  foul  into  three  parts  ;  the  reafon- 
able,  irafcible,  and  concupifcible  parts.  The  two  laft, 
according  to  that  philofopher,  are  the  corporeal  and 
mortal  parts  of  the  foul,  which  give  rife  to  our  paf- 
fions. 

Plato  fixes  die  feat  of  the  irafcible  appetite  in  the 
"heart ;  and  the  concupifcible  in  the  liver ;  as  the  two 
fources  of  blood  and  fpirits,  which  alone  affect  the 
mind. 

IRELAND,  one  of  the  Britannic  iflands,  fituated 
between  the  5th  and  10th  degrees  of  weft  longitude, 
and  between  the  51ft  and  56th  of  north  latitude,  ex- 
tending in  length  about  300  miles,  and  about  150  in 
breadth. 

The  ancient  hiftory  of  this  ifland  is  involved  in  fo 
much  obfeurity,  that  it  has  been  the  object  of  con* 
tention  among  the  antiquarians  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half.  The  Irifh  hiftorians  pretend  to  very 
great  antiquity.  According  to  them,  the  ifland  was 
firft  inhabited  about  322  years  after  the  flood.  At 
that  time  Partholanus  the  fon  of  Scara  landed  in  Mun- 
fter  on  the  4th  of  May  with  1 000  foldiers,  and  fome 
women,  from  Greece.  This  voyage  he  had  underta- 
ken on  account  of  his  having  killed  his  father  and  mo- 
ther in  his  native  country.  The  fame  hiftorians  in- 
form us,  that  a  great  number  of  lakes  broke  out  in 
Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Partholanus,  which  had 
no  exiftence  when  he  came  into  the  ifland,  with  many 
other  particulars  not  worth  mentioning  ;  but  the  moft 
furprifing  circumftance  is,  that  about  300  years  after 
the  arrival  of  this  Grecian  colony,  all  of  them  perifh- 
ed  by  a  plague,  not  a  fingle  perfon  remaining  to  tell 
the  fate  of  the  reft  ;  in  which  cafe  it  is  wonderful  how 
the  cataftrophe  fhould  have  been  known. 

After  the  extinction  of  this  firft  colony,  Ireland  re- 
mained a  perfect:  wildernefs  for  30  years  ;  when  ano- 
ther colony  arrived  from  the  eaft,  under  the  direction 
of  one  Nemedius.  He  fet  fail  from  the  Euxine  fea 
with  30  tranfports,  each  manned  with  40  heroes  ;  and 
at  laft  arrived  on  the  coafts  of  Ireland,  after  a  very  te- 
dious and  ftrange  navigation.  During  his  reign  alfo 
many  lakes  were  formed  in  the  country,  which  had  no 
exiftence  before  ;  the  moft  material  circumftance,  how- 
ever, was  an  unfuccefsful  war  in  which  he  was  engaged 
with  fome  African  pirates,  who  in  the  end  enflaved  his 
people.  The  victors  proved  fuch  inftipportable  ty- 
rants, that  the  Irifh  found  themfelves  under  a  neceffity 
of  quitting  the  ifland  altogether.  They  embarked  on 
board  a  fleet  of  1 1 30  (hips,  under  the  command  of 
three  grandfons  of  Nemedius,  viz.  Simon  Breac,  To 
Chath,  and  Briaian  Moal.  The  firft  returned  to 
Greece,  the  fecond  failed  to  the  Northern,  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, 


Irafcible, 
Ireland. 


Origin  of 
the  Irifh  ac- 
cording to 
their  own 
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the  third  landed  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
and  from  him  the  ifland  of  Britain  is  faid  to  have  ta- 
ken its  name,  and  the  Welfh  their  origin. 

About  216  years  after  the  death  of  Nemedius,  the 
defcendents  of  Simon  Breac  returned  from  Greece  into 
Ireland.  They  were  conducted  by  five  princes  of  great 
reputation,  who  divided  the  ifland  into  five  kingdoms, 
nearly  equal  in  fi/e.  Thefe  kingdoms  were  called 
Mun/hr,  Deinjler,  Connaught,  Meath,  and  Uijhr ;  and 
the  fubjects  of  thefe  kings  are  called  by  the  Irifli  hif- 
torians  Firbolgs. 

The  Firbolgs  were  in  procefs  of  time  expelled  or 
totally  fubdued,  after  the  lofs  of  100,000  men  in  one 
battle,  by  the  Tuath  de  Dannan:,  a  nation  of  necro- 
mancers who  came  from  Attica,  Boeotia,  and  Achaia, 
into  Denmark ;  from  Denmark  to  Scotland  ;  and 
from  Scotland  to  Ireland.  Thefe  necromancers  were 
fo  completely  flailed  in  their  art,  that  they  could  even 
reftore  the  dead  to  life,  and  bring  again  into  the  field 
thofe  warriors  who  had  been  flain  the  day  before. 
They  had  alfo  fome  curiolities  which  poflefied  a  won- 
derful virtue.  Thefe  were  a  fword,  a  fpear,  a  caul- 
dron, and  a  marble  chair  ,  on  which  laft  were  crowned 
firft  the  kings  of  Ireland,  and  afterwards  thofe  of 
Scotland.  But  neither  the  powerful  virtues  of  thefe 
Danifh  curiofities,  nor  the  more  powerful  fpells  of  the 
magic  art,  were  able  to  preferve  the  Tuath  de  Dannans 
from  being  fubdued  by  the  Gadelians  when  they  in- 
vaded Ireland. 

The  Gadelians  were  defcended  from  one  Gathelns, 
from  whom  they  derived  their  name.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  confequence  in  Egypt,  and  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Mofes  the  Jewiih  legiflator.  His  mo- 
ther was  Scota,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  by  Niul  the 
fon  of  a  Scythian  monarch  cotemporary  with  Nimrod. 
The  Gadelians,  called  alio  Scots,  from  Scota  above- 
mentioned,  conquered  Ireland  about  1300  B.  C.  under 
Heber  and  Hercmon,  two  fons  of  Milefius  king  of 
Spain,  from  whom  were  defcended  all  the  kings  of 
Ireland  down  to  the  Englifh  conqueft,  and  who  are 
therefore  flyled  by  the  Irilh  hitlorians  princes  of  the 
Milefian  race 

From  this  period  the  Irifh  hiftorians  trace  a  gradual 
refinement  of  their  countrymen  from  a  ftate  of  the 
groffeft  barbarity,  until  a  monarch,  named  Ollam  Fod- 
la,  eftabliihed  a  regular  form  of  government,  erected 
a  grand  feminary  of  learning,  and  inftituted  the  Fes, 
or  triennial  convention  of  provincial  kings,  priefts,  and 
poets,  at  Feamor  or  Tarah  in  Meath,  for  the  eftablilh- 
ment  of  laws  and  regulation  of  government.  Eut 
whatever  were  the  ihftitutions  of  this  monarch,  it  is 
acknowledged  that  they  proved  infufiicient  to  with- 
fland  the  wildnefs  and  diforder  of  the  times.  To  Kim- 
bath,  one  of  his  fucceflbrs,  the  annalifts  give  the  ho- 
nour of  reviving  them,  befides  that  of  regulating  Ul- 
fter,  his  family  province,  and  adorning  it  with  a  (late- 
ly palace  at  Eamannia  near  Armagh.  His  immediate 
Aiccefibr,  called  Hugony,  is  {till  more  celebrated  for 
advancing  the  work  of  reformation.  It  feems,  that, 
from  the  earlieft  origin  of  the  Irifh  nation,  the  ifland  had 
been  divided  into  the  five  provincial  kingdoms  above- 
mentioned,  and  four  of  thefe  had  been  fubjeet  to  the 
fifth,  who  was  nominal  monarch  of  the  whole  ifland. 
Thefe  four,  however,  proved  fuch  obftinate  difturbers 
cf  the   peace,  that  Hugony,  to  break  their   power. 
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parcelled   out  die  country   into  25  dynalties,  binding     Ireland, 
them  by  oath  to  accept  no  other  monarch  but  one  of  — v— 
his  own  fimily.     This   precaution  proved  ineffectual. 
Hugony  himfelf  died  a  violent  death,  and  all  his  fuc- 
celfors  for  a  feries  of  ages  were  affaflinated,  fcarcely 
with  one  exception. 

About  100  B.  C.  the  pentarchal  government  was 
reftored,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  fucceeded  by  a  con- 
fiderable revolution  in  politics.  The  Irifh  bards  had 
for  many  ages  difpenfed  the  laws,  and  the  whole  na- 
tion fubmitted  to  their  decifions  :  but  as  their  laws 
were  exceedingly  obfeure,  and  could  be  interpreted  on- 
ly by  themfelves,  they  took  occafion  from  thence  to 
opprefs  the  people,  until  at  laft  they  were  in  danger  of 
being  totally  exterminated  by  a  general  insurrection. 
In  this  emergency  they  fled  to  Convocar-Mac-Neffa, 
the  reigning  monarch,  who  promifed  them  his  protec- 
tion in  cafe  they  reformed  ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  in 
order  to  quiet  the  juft  complaints  of  his  people,  he  em- 
ployed the  moft  eminent  among  them  to  compile  an 
intelligible,  equitable,  and  diitinct,  body  of  laws, 
which  were  received  with  the  greateft  joy,  and  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  cekjlial  decifions.  Thefe  deci- 
fions feem  to  have  produced  but  very  little  reformation 
among  the  people  in  general.  We  are  now  prefented 
with  a  new  feries  of  barbarities,  murders,  fictions, 
and  anarchy ;  and  in  this  difordered  fituation  of  af- 
fairs it  was,  according  to  the  Irifli  hiftorians,  that  the 
chieftain  mentioned  by  Tacitus  addrefTed  himfelf  to 
Agricola,  and  encouraged  him  to  make  a  defcent  on 
Ireland.  This  fcheme  happened  not  to  fuit  the  views 
of  the  Roman  general  at  that  time,  and  therefore  was 
not  adopted ;  and  fo  confident  are  thefe  hiftorians  of 
the  ftrength  of  their  country  even  in  its  then  diffracted 
ftate,  that  they  treat  the  notion  of  its  being  fubdued 
by  a  Roman  legion  and  fome  auxiliaries  (the  force 
propofed  to  Agricola),  as  utterly  extravagant  ;  ac- 
quainting us  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  Irifh  were  fo 
far  from  dreading  a  Roman  invafion,  that  they  failed 
to  the  affiftance  of  the  Pidts,  and  having  made  a  fuc- 
ceisful  incurfion  into  South  Britain,  returned  home  with 
a  confiderable  booty. 

In  the  fame  ftate  of  barbarity  and  confufion  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  continued  till  the  introduction  of 
Chriftianity  by  St  Patrick,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century.  This  miflionary,  according  to  the  adver- 
farles  of  the  Irifh  antiquity,  firft  introduced  letters  into 
Ireland,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  future  civi- 
lization. On  the  other  hand,  tha  advocates  for  that 
antiquity  maintain,  that  the  Irifh  had  the  knowledge 
of  letters,  and  had  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the 
arts,  before  the  time  of  St  Patrick  ;  though  they  allow, 
that  he  introduced  the  Roman  characters,  in  which 
his  copies  of  the  Scripture  and  liturgies  were  written. 
To  enter  into  the  difpute  would  be  contrary  to  our 
plan.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that,  excepting  by 
fome  of  the  Irifli  themfelves,  the  hiftory  already  given 
is  generally  reckoned  entirely  fabulous,  and  thought 
to  have  been  invented  after  the  introduction  of  Chrifti- 
anity. An  origin  of  the  Irifh  nation  hath  been  found 
out  much  nearer  than  Afia,  Greece,  or  Egypt  ; 
namely,  the  ifland  of  Britain,  from  whence  -t  is  now 
thought  that  Ireland  was  firft  peopled.  A  difpute  hath, 
arifen  concerning  the  place  from  whence  the  firft  emi- 
ants  from  Britain  fet  fail  for  Ir.laud.     The   honour  of 
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Ii eland,     of  being  the    mother-country   of  the  Irifii  hath  been 

' * —    difputed  between  the  North  and  South  Britons.     Mr 

Macpherfon  has  argued  ftrenuoufly  for  the  former, 
and  Mr  Whitakcr  for  the  latter.  For  an  account 
of  their  difpute,  however,  we  mull  refer  to  the  works 
of  thefe  gentlemen.  Mr  "Whitaker  claims  the  victory, 
and  challenges  to  himfelf  the  honour  of  being  the  firft 
who  clearly  and  truly  demonstrated  the  origin  of  the 

a         Irifh. 
Early  hi-        The  name  of  Ireland,  according  to  Mr  Whitaker, 
ft*ry  of       js  obvioufly  derived  from  the  word  Jar  or  Eir,  which. 

m' vn,^  in  the  Cekic  languaS"e  fignifies "  weft'"  This  word  was 

aker  fometimes   pronounced    Iver,  and  If  her  ;  whence  the 

names   of  Iris,  Ierna,  Juvema,  Iverna,  Hibernia,    and 

Ireland ;  by  all  of  which  it  hath  at  fome  time  or  other 

been  known. 

About  350  B.  C.  according  to  the  fame  author, 
the  Belgae  crofted  the  channel,  invaded  Britain,  and 
feized  the  whole  extended  line  of  the  fouthern  coaft, 
from  Kent  to  Devonlhire.  Numbers  of  the  former  in- 
habitants, who  had  gradually  retired  before  the  enemy, 
were  obliged  at  laft  to  take  fhipping  on  the  weftern 
coaft  of  England,  and  pafied  over  into  the  uninhabited 
ifle  of  Ireland.  Thefe  were  afterwards  joined  by  a- 
nother  body  of  Britons  driven  out  by  the  Belgae  un- 
der Divitiacus,  about  100  B.  C.  For  two  centuries 
and  a  half  afterwards,  thefe  colonies  were  continually 
reinforced  with  frefh  fwarms  from  Britain ;  as  the  po- 
puloufnefs  of  this  ifland,  and  the  vicinity  of  that  invi- 
ted them  to  fettle  in  the  one,  or  the  bloody  and  fuc- 
ceffive  wars  in  Britain  during  this  period  naturally  in- 
duced them  to  relinquifh  the  other  :  and  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  Ireland  appears  to  have  been  completely  peo- 
pled about  150  years  after  Chrift :  and  as  the  inhabi- 
tants had  all  fled  equally  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Belgse,  or  for  fome  other  caufe  left  their  native  coun- 
try, they  were  diftinguilhed  among  the  Britons  by  one 
general  and  very  appofite  name,  viz,  that  of  Scuites, 
or  Scots,  "  the  wanderers,  or  refugees." 
>j  3  ,  Mr  Wh'taker  alfo  informs  us,  "  that  in  the  times 
fituTt"nof  of  the  Romans  Ireland  was  inhabited  by  18  tribes ;  by 
the  tribes  one  upon  the  northern  and  three  on  the  fouthern  fhore, 
by  which     feven  up0n  the  weftern,  fix  on  the  eaftern,  and  one  in 

f  wfinha-the  centre, 

bited.  u  Along  the  caftern  (.0^  and  the  Vergivian  or  inter- 

nal ocean,  were  ranged  the  Damnii,  the  Voluntii,  and 
the  Eblani,  the  Caucii  ,the  Menapii,  and  the  Conondu. 
The  firft  inhabited  a  part  of  the  two  counties  of  An- 
trim and  Down,  extending  from  Fair-head,  the  moft 
north-eafterly  extremity  of  the  ifland,  to  Ifamnum 
Fromontorium,  or  the  point  of  Ardglafs  haven  m  the 
county  of  Down  ;  and  having  the  Logia  or  Lagan, 
which  falls  into  Carrickfergus  bay,  within  their  pof- 
fcffions  and  Dunum  or  Dowa-patrick  for  their  capital. 
The  Voluntii  poffefled  the  coaft  from  the  point  of  that 
haven  to  the  river  Buvinda  or  Boyne,  the  remainder 
of  Down,  the  breadth  of  Ardmagh,  and  all  Louth  ; 
having;  the  Vinderus  or  Carlingford  river  in  their  do- 
minions, and  the  town  of  Laberus  near  the  river  Deva 
(Atherdeein  the  county  of  Louth)  for  their  metro- 
polis. And  the  Eblani  reached  from  the  Boync  to  the 
Lxbius,  L*v-ui,  or  LifFy  ;  refiding  in  Eaft-Meath, 
and  in  the  large  portion  of  Dublin  county  which  is  to 
the  north  of  this  river  ;  and  acknowledging  Mediola- 
num,  Eblana,  or  Dublin,  for  their  principal  town.    The 
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Caucii  fpread  from  the  LifFy  to  the  Letrim,  the  Oboca  Ireland. 
of  the  ancient*. ;  had  the  reft  of  Dublin  county,  and  >y~ 
fuch  parts  of  Wicklow  as  lie  in  the  north  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  owned  Dunum  or  Rath  Downe  for  their  chief 
city.  The  Menapii  occupied  the  coaft  betwixt  the 
Letrim  and  Cancame-point,  all  the  reft  of  Wicklow, 
and  all  Wexford  to  the  point ;  their  chief  town,  Me- 
napia,  beinjr  placed  upon  and  to  the  eaft  of  Modona, 
Slanus,  or  Mane.  And  the  Coriondii  inhabited  at  the 
back  of  the  Caucii  and  Menapii,  to  the  weft  of  the 
Slane  and  LifFy,  and  in  all  Kildare  and  all  Catherlogh  ; 
being  limited  by  the  Boyne  and  Barrow  on  the  weft, 
the  Eblani  on  the  north,  and  the  Brigantes  ori  the 
fouth. 

"  Upon  the  fouthern  fhore  and  along  the  verge  of  the 
Cantabrian  ocean,  lay  the  Brigantes,  the  Vodiae,  and 
the  Ibernii.  The  firft  owned  the  reft  of  Wexford  and 
all  Waterford  :  extending  to  the  Blackwater,  Aven- 
More,  or  Dabrona,  on  thefouth-weft  ;  having  the  great 
mouth  of  the  Barrow  within  their  territories,  and  Bri- 
gantia,  Waterford,  "or  fome  town  near  it,  for  their  firft 
city  ;  and  giving  name  of  Br'igas  to  the  Suir  or  Swire, 
their  limitary  ftream  on  the  north,  and  the  appellation 
of  Bergie  to  their  own  part  of  the  county  of  Wexford. 
The  Vodiae  pofleued  the  (hire  of  Corke  from  the  Black- 
water  to  the  Ban,  the  river  of  Kinfale,  and  the  Do- 
bona  or  Dubanaof  the  ancients  ;  and  affixed  the  name, 
of  Vodium  Fromontorium  to  the  point  of  Balycotton, 
ifland.  And  the  Ibernii  inhabited  the  remainder  of 
Corke,  and  all  that  part  of  Kerry  which  lies  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  Dingle-found ;  having  Rufina  or  Ibaune 
for  their  capital,  the  Promontorium  Auftrinum  or  Mif- 
fen-Head  about  the  middle  of  their  dominions,  and 
the  river  Ibernus  or  Dingle-found  for  their  northern 
barrier  ;  and  leaving  their  names  to  the  three  divifions 
of  Ibaune,  Be«re,  and  Iveragh. 

"  Upon  the  weftern  fhore  of  the  ifland  and  along  the 
Great  Britannic  or  Atlantic  ocean,  were  the  Lucanii 
or  Lucenii,  the  Velaborii,  and  the  Cangani,  the  Au- 
terii,  the  Nagnatse,  the  Hardinii,  and  Venicnii.  The 
Lucinii  inhabited  the  peninfula  of  land  that  lies  along 
the  river  Ibernus  or  Dingle-found,  and  perhaps  fome 
adjoining  parts  of  Kerry.  The  Velaborii  ranged  along 
the  fmall  remainder  of  the  latter,  and  over  the  whole 
of  Limerick  to  the  Senus  or  Shannon  ;  having  the  Du- 
rius  or  Cafheen  flowing  through  their  dominions,  and 
Regia,  Limerick  or  fome  town  near  it,  for  their  me- 
tropolis. And  the  latter  was  probably  that  city  near 
Limerick,  the  fite  of  which  is  ftill  famous,  and  retains 
the  appellation  of  Cathair,  or  the  fortrefs  ;  and  where 
the  remains  of  ftreets,  and  other  marks  of  a  town,  may 
yet  be  traced.  The  Cangani  lived  in  the  county  of 
Clare  :  Macolicurn  near  the  Shannon,  perhaps  Feakle 
er  Melic,  being  their  principal  town ;  a  headland  in 
the  bay  of  Galway,  near  Glaniny,  being  denominated 
Benifamnum  Promontorium  ;  and  the  adjoining  ifles  of 
Arran  called  Infula  Cangana.  The  Auterii  were  fet- 
tled in  the  county  of  Galway  ;  winding  along  the  deep 
recefs  of  the  Sinus  Aufoba  or  bay  of  Galway  ;  ftretch- 
ing  towards  the  north  as  far  as  the  Libnius,or  the  river 
that  bounds  the  fhire  in  that  part ;  and  pofTeffing  the 
fmall  portion  of  Mayo  which  lies  to  the  fouth  of  it. 
And  thefe  were  fubject  to  Auterium,  anciently  Atef  ith, 
and  now  Athenrec ;  and  have  left  their  name  to  the 
divifion  of  A'thenree.     The  Nagnatse  occupied  the  reft 
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Ireland,     of  the  large  county  of  Mayo,  all  Sligo  and  all  Rof- 

"*— x common,  all  Letrim  as  far  as  Logh  Allin  on  the  fouth- 

eaft,  and  all  Fermanagh,  to  Balyfhannon  and  Logh 
Erne  ;  being  bounded  by  the  Rhebius  or  river  of  Ba- 
lyfhannon, and  the  Lake  Rhebius  or  Logh  Erne ;  ha- 
ving a  deep  bay,  called  Magnus  Sinus,  that  curves  along 
Mayo,  Sligo,  and  Letrim  counties  ;  and  acknowledge- 
ging  Nagnat,  Necmaht,  or  Alnecmaht,  the  town  of  the 
Nagnata*,  for  their  capital.  And  the  Hardinii  and 
Venicnii  were  confederated  together  under  the  title  of 
the  Venicman  Nations,  extended  from  Balyfhannon  to 
the  North  Cape,  and  poffelTed  all  Donnegalle,  except 
the  two  whole  divifions  of  Raphoe  and  Enis-Owen,  and 
the  eaftern  part  of  Eillmacrenen.  The  Venicnii  lay 
along  the  immediate  margin  of  the  more,  giving  name 
to  the  Promontorium  Venicnium  or  Cape  Horn,  and 
to  the  Infula  Venicnia  or  North-Arran  ifland.  And 
their  metropolis  Rheba  was  fcated  upon  the  lake 
Rhebius,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Hardinii  on  the 
fouth-eaft. 

"  Upon  the  northern  Ihore  and  along  the  margin  of 
the  Deucaledonian  ocean,  were  only  the  Robogdii  ;  in- 
habiting die  reft  of  Donegalle,  all  Derry,  and  all 
Antrim  to  the  Fair-Head,  and  the  Damnii ;  and  gi- 
ving their  own  name  to  the  former  and  the  diviiion  of 
Raphoe.  And  they  had  the  rivers  Vidua  or  Ship- 
harbour,  Arigta  or  Logh  Swilly,  Darabouna  or  Logh 
Foile,  and  Banna  or  Ban,  in  their  territories  ;  and  ac- 
knowledged Robogdium,  Robogh,  or  Raphoe,  fur  their 
chief  city. 

*'  The  central  regions  of  the  ifland,  all  Tyrone,  the 
remainder  of  Fermanagh  and  Letrim,  all  Monaghan, 
and  the  reft  of  Ardmagh  ;  all  Cavan,  all  Longford, 
and  all  Weft-meath  ;  all  the  King's  and  Queen's  coun- 
ty, all  Kilkenny,  and  all  Tipperary  ;  were  planted  by 
the  Scoti.  The  Shannon,  Logh  Allin,  and  Logh 
Erne,  were  their  great  boundaries  on  the  weft  ;  the 
Barrow,  Bovne,  and  Logh  Neagh,  on  the  eaft  ;  the 
Swire  and  Blackwater  on  the  fouth ;  and  a  chain  of 
mountains  on  the  north.  And  the  two  greateft  of 
their  towns  were  Rheba,  a  city  feated,  like  the  Rhe- 
ba of  the  Venienians,  upon  the  lake  and  river  Rhebius, 
but  on  a  different  part  of  them,  and  fomewhere  in  the 
north  of  Cavan  ;  and  Ibernia,  a  town  placed  a  little  to 
the  eaft  of  the  Shannon,  and  fomewhere  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary." 

But  whether  we  are  to  receive  as  truth  the  accounts 
given  by  Mr  Whitaker,  thofe  of  the  Irifh  annalifts, 
or  any  other,  it  is  certain,  that,  till  little  more  than  a 
century  ago,    Ireland  was  a  fcene  of  confufion  and 
(laughter.     The  Irifh  hiftorians  acknowledge  this,  as 
we  have  already  feen.     Very  few  of  their  menarchs 
efcaped  a   violent  death.     The  hiilories  of  their  kings 
indeed  amount  to   no  more   than  this,  viz..  that  they 
began  to  reign  in  fuch  a  year,  reigned  a  certain  num- 
ber of  years,  and  were  (lain  in  ba  tie  by  the  valiant 
prince  who    fueceeded  to  the  throne.     The   introduc- 
tion of  Clniftianity  feems  to  have  mended  the  matter 
very  little,  or  rather  not  at  all.     The  fame  wars  be- 
tween the  chiefs  continued  ;   and  the  ian.e  murder'  and 
.         treacheries  touk  place  among  the  inhabitants,  till  they 
Itmlion  of  w^re  invaded  by  the  Danes  or   Normans,  about  die 
tke  Danes,  end  of  the  eighth  century.     At  this  time,  we  are  told, 
that  the  monarchical  power  was  weak,  by  reafon  of  the 
factions  and  ailuming  difpofition  of  the  inferior  dyna- 
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fties  :.  but  that  the  evils  of  the  political  conftitution 
had  confiderably  fubfided  by  the  l  efpedt  paid  to  reli- 
gion and  learning.  The  firft  Lnvafions  of  the  Danes 
were  made  in  fmall  parties  for  the  fake  of  plunder, 
and  were  repelled  by  the  chieftain  whofe  dominions 
were  invaded.  Other  parties  appeared  in  different  parts 
oi'  the  ifland,  and  terrified  the  inhabitants  by  the  ha- 
voc they  committed.  Thefe  were  in  like  manner  put  to 
flight,  but  never  failed  to  return  in  a  fhort  time  ;  and  in 
this  manner  was  Ireland  harafTed  for  the  Space  of  20 
years,  before  the  inhabitants  thought  of  putting  an 
end  to  their  inteftine  contefts,  and  uniting  againft  the 
common  enemy.  The  northern  pirates,  either  by 
force  or  treaty,  gradually  obtained  fome  fmall  fettle- 
ments  on  the  ifland ;  till  at  length  Target,  or  Turge- 
fias,  a  warlike  Norwegian,  landed  w  ith  a  powerful  ar- 
mament in  the  year  815.  He  divided  his  fleet  and  ar- 
my, in  order  to  ftrike  terror  in  different  quarters.  Flis 
followers  plundered,  burned,  and  mafiacred,  without 
mercy,  and  perfecuted  the  clergy  in  a  dreadful  manner 
on  account  of  their  religion.  The  Danes  already 
fettled  in  Ireland,  flocked  to  the  ftandard  of  Turgehus, 
who  was  thus  enabled  to  feat  himfelf  in  Armagh,  from 
which  he  expelled  the  clergy,  and  feized  their  lands. 
The  Iriih,  in  the  mean  time,  where  infatuated  by  their 
private  quarrels  ;  till  at  laft,  after  fome  id-conducted 
and  unfuccefsful  efforts,  they  funk  into  a  flate  of  ab- 
ject iubmiffion;  and  Turgefius  was  proclaimed  monarch 
of  the  whole  illand  in  845. 

The  new  king  proved  fuch  a  tyrant,  that  he  foon 
became  intolerable.  A  confpiracy  was  formed  againft 
him  ;  and  he  was  feized  by  Melachline  prince  of  Meath 
in  a  time  of  apparent  peace.  An  univerfal  inlurrec- 
tion  enfued  ;  the  Danes  were  mafiacred  or  difperfed  ; 
their  leader  condemned  to  death  for  his  cruelties,  and 
drowned  in  a  lake.  The  foreigners,  however,  were 
not  exterminated,  but  the  remains  of  them  were  al- 
lowed to  continue  on  the  ifland  as  fubjecls  or  tributa- 
ries to  fome  particular  chieftains.  A  new  colony  foon 
arrived,  but  under  pretence  of  peaceable  intentions, 
and  a  defign  of  enriching  the  country  by  commerce. 
The  Irifh,  through  an  infatuated  policy,  fufFered  them 
to  become  matters  of  Dublin,  Limeric,  Watcrferd, 
and  other  maritime  places,  which  they  enlarged  and 
fortified  with  fuch  works  as  had  till  then  been  un- 
known in  Ireland.  The  Danes  did  not  fail  to  make 
ufe  of  every  opportunity  of  enlarging  their  territories, 
and  new  wars  quickly  enfued.  The  Irifh  were  fome- 
times  victorious  and  fometimes  not ;  but  were  never 
able  to  drive  out  their  enemies,  fo  that  they  continued 
to  be  a  very  d'ftinguifhed  and  powerful  fepti,  or  tribe, 
in  Ireland.  The  wars  with  the  Danes  were  no  fooner 
at  an  end,  than  the  natives,  as  ufual,  turned  their  arms 
againft  each  other.  The  country  was  harafied  by  the 
competitions  of  the  chiefs  ;  laws  and  religion  loft  their 
influence,  and  the  molt  horrid  licentiou  urefs  and  im- 
morality prevailed.  Thus  the  whole  ifland  feemed 
ready  to  become  a  prey  to  the  firft  invader,  when  an 
attempt  wis  made  upon  it  by  Magnus  king  of  Nor- 
way. Tilts  attempt  mifcarried,  through  his  own  raft  - 
nefs  ;  for,  hiving  landed  without  opposition,  he  ad- 
vanced into  the  country  without  the  lean  apprehen- 
fion.  The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  he  was  un- 
rounded and  cut  to  pieces  with  all  his  followers.  His 
death,  however,   proved  of  little  benefit  to  Ireland  ; 
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the  fame  d'forders  which  had  gradually  reduced  the 
kingdom  to  a  itate  of  extreme  weaknefs,  ftill  conti- 
nued to  operate,  and  to  facilitate  the  fuccefs  of  the 
EngliSh  invafion,  which  happened  in  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry ir. 

The  firft  motives  which  induced  this  monarch  to 
think  of  an  expedition  againft  Ireland  are  not  well 
known.  It  was  fuppofed  that  he  had  been  provoked 
by  fome  aSSiStance  which  the  IriSh  princes  had  given 
to  the  French ;  but,  whatever  might  be  in  this,  it  is 
certain  that  the  defign  was  conceived  foon  after  he  af- 
fcended  the  throne  ;  and  his  flatterers  foon  furnifhed 
him  «  ith  Sufficient  reafons  for  coniiderino;  the  Irifh  as 
his  Subjects.  It  was  affirmed  that  they  had  original- 
ly pofieifed  themfelves  of  their  country  by  permiilion 
of  Gurguntius  a  BritiSh  king  ;  and  that,  as  depen- 
dents of  the  Britons,  they  were  the  natural  and  right- 
ful Subjects  of  the  Englilh  monarch.  It  was  alfo  fug- 
gelled,  that  the  renowned  King  Arthur,  Egfred  the 
Northumbrian  prince,  and  Edgar  one  of  the  Saxon 
kings  of  England,  had  all  led  their  armies  into  Ireland, 
and  there  made  valuable  acquisitions,  which  their  fuc- 
ceffor  was  in  honour  bound  to  recover  and  maintain. 
All  thefe  fuggeltions,  however,  or  whatever  elfe  had 
occurred  to  himfelf,  feemed  yet  infufficient  to  Henry  ; 
and  therefore  he  took  the  moft  effectual  method  to  cn- 
fure  his  reputation,  namely,  by  an  application  to  the 
pope.  To  him  he  reprefented,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  were  funk  into  the  moft  wretched  ltate  of 
corruption,  both  with  regard  to  morals  and  religion  ; 
that  Henry,  zealous  for  the  honour  and  enlargement 
of  God's  kingdom,  had  conceived  the  pious  defign  of 
creeling  it  in  this  unhappy  country  ;  was  ready  to  de- 
vote himfelf  and  all  his  powers  to  this  meritorious  Ser- 
vice ;  implored  the  benediction  of  the  pontiff ;  and  re- 
queued his  permiffion  and  authority  to  enter  Ireland, 
to  reduce  the  difobedient  and  corrupt,  to  eradicate 
all  fin  and  wickednefs,  to  inftruct  the  ignorant,  and 
Spread  the  bleffed  influence  of  the  gofpel  in  all  its  pu- 
rity and  perfection  ;  promising  at  the  fame  time  to  pay 
a  yearly  tribute  to  St  Peter  from  the  land  thus  to  be 
reduced  to  his  obedience,  and  to  the  holy  fee.  Adrian, 
the  reigning  pope,  rejoiced  at  this  application  which 
tended  lb  much  to  the  advancement  of  his  own  power. 
A  bull  was  therefore  immediately  formed,  conformable 
to  the  moft  Sanguine  wiihes  of  Henry,  which  was  lent 
to  England  without  delay,  together  with  a  ring,  the 
token  of  his  inveftiture  as  rightful  fovereign  of  Ire- 
land. But  whatever  inclination  the  king  of  England 
or  the  pope  might  at  this  time  (A.  D.  1 1 56)  have 
for  the  Subjection  of  Ireland,  the  Situation  of  the  Eng- 
giilh  affairs  obliged  him  to  defer    it   for   fome   time. 

The  ftate  of  Ireland,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
was  at  this  time  extremely  favourable  for  an  invafion. 
The  monarch  enjoyed  little  more  than  a  titular  dignity, 
being  haraifed  by  a  faction,  and  oppofed  by  powerful 
rivals.  A  number  of  chieftains  who  aSiumed  the  title 
arid  rights  of  royalty,  paid  a  precarious  tribute  to 
their  Superior,  and  united,  if  they  were  difpofed  to 
unite,  with  him,  rather  as  his  allies  than  his  Subjects. 
In  Ulfter,  the  family  of  the  northern  Hi  AW,  as  it 
was  called,  exercifed  an  hereditary  jurisdiction  over 
the  counties  now  called  Tircue,  Derry,  and  Donnegal. 
They  alfo  claimed  a  right  of  Supremacy  over  the  lords 
of  Fermanagh,  Antrim,  and  Argial,  which  included. 
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the  counties  of  Armagh,  Monaghan,  Lowth,  and  fome 
adjacent  districts  :  while  Dunleve,  prince  of  Uladh  s 
(now  Down),  disputed  the  Superiority  of  this  family, 
and  affected  an  independent  ftate.  In  Munfter  reign- 
ed the  descendants  of  O'Brien,  a  famous  fovereign  of 
former  times,  impatient  to  recover  the  honours  of 
their  family  ;  but  at  laft,  being  confined  by  powerful 
rivals  to  the  territory  of  North  Munfter,  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  family  of  Mac  Arthy  fovereiens 
of  Defmond,  the  Southern  division.  In  Connaught,  the 
princes  known  by  the  name  of  O'Connor  were  ac- 
knowledged Sovereigns  of  the  eaftern  territory.  Tier- 
nan  O'Ruarc,  an  active  and  reftlefs  military  chief,  had 
the  Supremacy  in  Breffney,  containing  the  modern 
county  of  Leitrim,  and  Some  adjacent  districts.  Meath 
or  the  Southern  Hi-Nial,  was  Subject  to  the  Samily  of 
Clan-Colman,  Murchard  O'Malachlyn,  and  his  fuc- 
ceSTors.  Leinfter,  divided  into  feveral  principalities, 
was  fubject  to  Dermod,  a  fierce,  haughty,  and  op- 
preSTive  tyrant.  His  father  had  governed  with  great 
cruelty.  Seventeen  of  his  valfal  lords  had  been  either 
put  to  death,  or  had  their  eyes  put  out,  by  his  order 
in  one  year  ;  and  Dermod  feemed  to  inherit  too  great 
a  portion  of  the  fame  temper.  His  Stature  and  bodily 
Strength  made  him  admired  by  the  inferior  orders  of 
his  Subjects,  and  thefe  he  was  careful  to  protect  and 
favour.  His  donations  and  endowments  of  religious 
houfes  recommended  him  to  the  clergy ;  but  his  tri- 
butary chieftains  felt  the  weight  of  his  pride  and 
tyranny,  and  to  them  his  government  was  extremely 
odious. 

The  chief  competitors  for  the  rank  of  monarch  of 
Ireland,  in  the  mean  time,  were  the  heirs  of  the  two 
houfes  of  O'Connor,  and  the  northern  Hi-Nial.  Tor- 
logh  O'Connor  was  in  poifefSion  ;  but  he  was  not  ge- 
nerally recognifed,  and  was  oppofed  by  his  rival 
O'Lochlan  :  notwithstanding  which,  he  maintained  his 
dignity  with  magnificence  and  vigour,  till  a  decifive 
victory  gained  by  him  over  O'Brien  railed  O'Lochlan's 
jealoufy  fo  much,  that  he  obliged  him  in  a  convention 
of  the  States,  to  allow  him  the  Sovereignty  of  the  nor- 
thern division.  In  conSequence  of  this  partition,  it  was 
refolved  to  transfer  the  territory  of  O'Ruarc  to  a  perfon 
more  inclined  to  the  interefts  of  the  two  Sovereigns. 
An  expedition  was  accordingly  undertaken  ;  O'Ruarc 
was  furprifed,  defeated,  and  driven  from  his  dominions, 
Dermod,  who  had  conceived  an  unlawful  paSfion  for 
Dervorghal,  the  wife  of  O'Ruarc,  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  her  huSband's  diftreffes  to  carry  her  off  in 
triumph.  O'Ruarc  conceived  the  moft  implacable  refent- 
ment  againft  Dermod  :  and  therefore  applying  himfelf 
to  Torlogh,  promifed  an  inviolable  attachment  to  his 
intereft  ;  and  prevailed  on  him  not  only  to  reinftate 
him  in  his  poflefiions,  but  to  revenge  the  infult  offered 
by  Dermod,  and  to  reftore  his  wife.  By  means  of 
Such  a  powerful  ally,  O'Ruarc  found  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  haraffing  his  antagonist  till  the  death  of 
Torlogh,  which  happened  in  11 56,  upon  which 
O'Lochlan  fucceeded  to  the  Sovereignty.  Dermod 
was  the  firft  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  this  new 
fovereign,  by  whofe  means  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  re- 
venge himfelf  on  O'Ruarc.  He  foon  found,  however, 
that  he  had  acted  too  precipitately.  His  patron,  ha- 
ving treacherously  Seized  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  Dun- 
leve prince  of  Down,  the  neighbouring  chieftains  took 
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arms,  in  order  to  fecure  themfelves  from  his  barbarity. 
O'Lochlan  was  defeated  and  killed  ;  upon  which  the 
monarchy  devolved  on  Roderic  the  fon  of  the  late  Tor- 
logh  O'Connor. 

The  new  prince  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  va- 
lour, and  was  determined  to  eftablifh  this  reputation 
by  ibme  remarkable  exploit  in  the  beguiling  of  his 
reign.  Having  therefore  engaged  in  his  fervice  the 
Oilmen,  or  descendants  of  the  Danes,  he  marched  a- 
gainft  Dermod  as  the  chief  partisan  of  his  fallen  rival. 
The  king  of  Leinfter  was  feized  with  the  utmoft  con- 
fternation ;  and  in  defpair  fet  fire  to  his  own  town  of 
Ferns,  left  the  enemy  ihould  have  the  fatisfaction  of 
fpoiling  it.  Roderic  ftill  advanced,  attended  by  O'Ru- 
arc,  Dermod's  implacable  enemy,  and  foon  over-ran 
the  whole  province.  All  the  inferior  lords  at  once 
acknowledged  Roderic's  authority.  Dermod  was  depo- 
fed,  as  a  man  utterly  unworthy  of  his  Ration  ;  another 
of  his  family  was  raifed  to  the  throne  ;  and  the  unfor- 
tunate prince,  finding  it  impofiible  to  (lay  with  fafety 
in  Ireland,  embarked  with  Go  of  his  followers  for 
England,  and  foon  arrived  at  the  port  of  Brillol,  with 
a  defign  to  folicit  affiftance  from  king  Henry. 

In  England,  Dermod's  character  was  unknown,  and 
he  was  regarded  as  an  injured  prince  driven  from  his 
throne  by  an  iniquitous  confederacy.  The  clergy  re- 
ceived him  as  the  benefactor  of  their  order,  and  enter- 
tained him  in  the  monaftery  of  Auguftines  with  great 
hofpitality.  Having  learned  that  Henry  was  then  in 
Aquitain,  he  immediately  went  thither,  and  in  a  very 
abject  manner  implored  his  affiftance,  promif  ng  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  his  liege  lord,  and  to  hold  his  do- 
minions, which  he  was  thus  confident  of  regaining,  in 
vaifalage  to  Henry  and  his  heirs. 

Though  nothing  could  be  more  flattering  to  the 
ambition  of  the  kine;  of  England  than  this  ferviie  ad- 
drefs,  yet  the  fituation  of  his  own  affairs  rendered  it 
impoifible  for  him  at  that  time  to  reap  from  it  any  of 
the  advantages  with  which  it  flattered  him.  He  there- 
fore diimiiled  the  Irilh  prince  with  large  prefents,  and 
a  letter  of  credence  addreffed  to  all  his  fubjeets  ;  noti- 
fying his  grace  and  protection  granted  to  the  king  of 
Leinfter ;  and  declaring;  that  whofoever  within  his 
dominions  ihould  be  difpofed  to  aid  the  unfortunate 
prince  in  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom,  might  be  affured 
of  his  free  licence  and  royal  favour. 

Dermod  returned  to  England  highly  pleafed  with 
the  reception  he  had  met  with  ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  king's  letter,  none  of  the  Englilh  feemed  to  be 
difpofed  to  try  their  fortunes  in  Ireland.  A  month 
elapfed  without  any  profpecf  of  fuccours,  fo  that  Der- 
mod began  to  defpair.  At  laft,  however,  he  perfuad- 
ed,  with  great  promifes,  Richard  Earl  of  Chepftow,  or, 
as  it  was  formerly  called,  Striguf,  a  nobleman  of  confi- 
derable  influence  in  Wales,  but  of  broken  fortune,  to 
.  affift  him  with  a  confiderable  force  to  be  tranfported 
next  fpring  into  Ireland.  Overjoyed  at  this  firft  inftance 
of  fuccefs,  he  advanced  into  South  Wales,  where,  by 
the  influence  of  the  bifhop  of  St  David's  he  procured 
many  other  friends.  Robert  Pitas-Stephen*  a  brave 
and  experienced  officer,  covenanted  with  him  to  en- 
gage in  his  fervice  with  all  his  followers,  and  Maurice 
Fitz-Gerald  his  maternal  brother  ;  while  Dermod,  on 
his  part,  promifed  to  cede  to  the  two  principal  leaders, 
Fitz-Stephen  and  Fitz-Gerald,  the  entire  dominion  of 
the  town  of  Wexford,  with  a  large  adjoining  territory, 
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as  foon  as  by  their  affiftance  he  fhould  be  remit  ated  in     Ireland, 
his  rights.  '       *      " 

The  Iriih  prince  having  now  accomplifhed  his  pur- 
pofe,  fet  fail  for  Ii-eland  in  the  winter  of  1 1 69,  and 
recovered  a  fmall  part  of  his  dominions  even  before 
the  arrival  of  his  new  allies ;  but  being  attacked  with 
a  fuperior  force  by  his  old  enemies  Roderic  and 
O'Ruarc,  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  feign  fubmif- 
fion  till  the  Englifli  allies  came  to  his  affiftance.  The 
expected  fuccours  arrived  in  the  month  of  May  1 1  70, 
in  a  creek  called  the  Bann,  near  the  city  of  Wexford. 
Robert  Fitz-Stephen  commanded  30  knights,  60  men 
in  armour,  and  300  archers.  ,  With  thele  came  Har- 
vey of  Mountmorris,  nephew  to  earl  Richard.  He 
had  no  military  force  along  with  him  ;  but  came  folely 
with  a  view  of  difcovering  the  nature  of  the  country, 
and  reporting  it  to  his  uncle.  Maurice  of  Pendergaft 
commanded  10  knights  and  200  archers  :  and  thus  the 
Englifli  force  which  was  to  contend  with  the  whole 
ftrength  of  Ireland,  amounted  to  no  more  than  6co 
men.  10 

Trifling  as  this  affiftance  may  feem,  it  nevertheless  Their  fuc- 
changed  the  face  of  affairs  almoft  inilantaneoufiy.  tef'- 
Numbers  of  Dermod's  fubjeets,  who  had  abandoned 
him  in  his  diftrefs,  now  flocked  to  his  ftandard.  Wex- 
ford was  immediately,  attacked,  and  furrendered  in  a 
few  days ;  Fitz-Stephen  and  Fitz-Gerald  were  jointly 
inverted  with  the  lordfhip  of  this  city  and  its  domain  ; 
and  Harvey  of  Mountmorris  was  declared  lord  of  two 
confiderable  diftricts  on  the  coaff.  After  three  or  four 
weeks fpent  in  feafting  and  rejoicing,  anew  expedition 
was  undertaken  againft  the  prince  of  Offory  (a  diftrict 
of  Leinfter),  who  had  not  only  revolted  from  Dermod, 
but  put  out  the  eyes  of  one  of  his  fons,  and  that  with 
fuch  cruelty,  that  the  unhappy  youth  expired  under  the 
operation.  The  allied  army  was  nowincreafed  to  30c  _. 
men,  who  were  oppofed  by  the  prince  of  Olfcry  at  the 
head  of  5000,  ftrongly  entrenched  among  woods  and 
moraffes.  By  the  fuperior  conduct  of  the  Englilh 
troops,  however,  the  Irifh  were  decoyed  fr  m  their 
advantageous  fituation,  and  thus  were  entirely  defeat- 
ed. The  Englifli  were  for  keeping  the  field  till  they 
had  totally  reduced  their  enemies :  but  Dermod,  accu- 
ftomed  only  to  ravage  and  plunder,  contented  himfelf 
with  deftroying  the  country  ;  and  a  hidden  reverfe  of 
fortune  feemed  ready  to  take  place.  The  prince  of 
Oifory,  though  defeated,  ftill  appeared  in  arms,  and 
only  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  again  opponng  the 
enemy  in  the  field.  Maurice  Pendergaft  alfo  joined 
him  with  his  whole  troop,  being  provoked  by  Der- 
mod, who  had  refufed  him  leave  to  return  to  Wales. 
This  defection,  however,  was  in  part  fupplied  by  the 
arrival  of  Fitz-Gerald  with  10  knights,  30  horfe- 
men,  and  1 00  archers.  Pendergaft  in  a  fhort  time  re- 
pented of  his  new  alliance,  and  retired  into  Wales; 
fo  that  the  prince  was  obliged  to  make  his  fubmiffion 
to  Dermod,  which  the  latter  with  fome  reluctance  ac- 
cepted. 

In  the  mean  time,  Roderic,  having  fettled  all  his 
other  affairs,  advanced  againft  the  allies  v,-i;h  a  power- 
ful army.  Dermod  was  thrown  into  defpair  :  but,  en- 
couraged by  Fitz-Stephen,  he  encamped  in  a  very 
ftrong  fituation,  where  he  was  focn  befiegedby  Roderic. 
The  latter,  however,  dreading  the  valour  of  the  Eng- 
lilh, condefcended  to  treat  firft  with  them,  and  then 
with  Dermod,  in  order  to  detach  them  from  the  inte- 
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Tefts  of  each  other:  but  as  this  proceeded  evidently 
from  fear;  his  offers  were  rejected  by  both  parties; 
upon  which  he  began  to  prepare  for  battle :  but  at  the 
very  time  when  the  engagement  fhould  have  commen- 
ced, eidier  through  the  fuggellions  of  his  clergy,  or  of 
his  own  fears,  Roderic  entered  into  a  newnegociation; 
which  at  lalt  terminated  in  a  peace.  The  terms  were, 
that  Dermod  fhould  acknowledge  the  fupremacy  of 
Roderic,  and  pay  him  fuch  fervice  as  the  monarchs  of 
Ireland  had  ufually  received  from  inferior  princes  ; 
and  as  a  fecurity  for  His  faithfid  performance  of  this 
article,  he  delivered  up  his  favourite  fon  as  anhoftage 
to  Roderic  :  but  in  order  to  eftablifh  this  accommoda- 
tion on  the  firmer!  hafis,  the  latter  obliged  himfelf  to 
give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  young  prince  as 
foon  as  Leinfter  mould  be  reduced,  and  the  peace  of  the 
ifland  effectually  reftored.  By  a  fecret  article,  Dermod 
engaged  to  difmifs  the  Britifh  forces  immediately  after 
the  fettlement  of  his  own  province,  and  in  the  mean 
time  not  to  bring  over  any  further  reinforcements  from 
England. 

Thus  ended  the  firft  Britifh  expedition  into  Ireland  ; 
the  confequences  of  which  were  fo  little  dreaded  at  that 
time  by  the  natives,  that  their  hiftcrians,  though  they 
dwell  upon  the  principal  wars  and  contefts  in  other 
parts  of  the  ifland,  fpeak  of  the  fettlement  of  the 
Welflimen  in  Leinfter  with  a  carelefs  indifference.  But 
though  the  fettlement  of  this  colony  feemed  very  little 
alarming  to  the  generality,  it  could  not  efcape  the  ob- 
servation of  difcerning  perfons,  that  a  man  of  Dermod's 
character  would  not  long  keep  his  treaties  ;  and  t  at 
on  the  firft  emergency  he  would  have  recoufe  to  his 
former  allies,  who  thus  would  eftablifh  themfelves  more 
and  more,  till  at  laft  they  would  reduce  the  country 
.entirely  under  their  Subjection.  Thefe  reflections,  if 
any  fuch  were  then  made,  were  in  a  fhort  time  verified. 
Dermod  was  Scarce  fettled  in  his  own  dominions,  when 
"he  began  to  afpire  at  the  fovereignty,  and  form 
ic hemes  for  dethroning  Roderic.  He  applied  to  Fitz- 
Stephen  and  Fitz-Gerald  ;  by  whom  he  was  again  di- 
rected to  apply  to  Richard  earl  of  Chepftow,  more 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Strongboiv,  on  ac- 
count of  his  feats  of  archery.  Richard  was  very  much 
inclined  to  accept  of  his  invitation  :  but  thought  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  firft  to  obtain  the  confent  of  king 
Henry.  The  king,  however,  did  not  incline  that  his 
Subjects  fhould  make  conquefts  for  themfelves  in  any 
1  ther  country,  and  therefore  difmifTed  Richard  with  an 
equivocal  anfwer ;  but  the  latter  being  willing  to  un- 
derhand his  fovereign's  words  in  the  moft  favourable 
fenfe,  immediately  fet  about  the  necefTary  preparations 
for  his.  expedition.  In  May  1171,  Raymond  le  Grofs, 
Richard's  domeftic  friend,  a*nd  the  near  relation  of 
Fit/.-Stephen  and  Fitz-Gerald,  landed  at  a  place  called 
Dondonalf,  near  Waterford,  with  10  knights  and  70 
archers  ;  and  along  with  them  came  Harvey  of  Mount- 
morris,  attended  by  a  fmall  train.  The  Engliih  imme- 
diately intrenched  themfelves,  and  erected  a  temporary 
fort  for  themfelves  :  which  proved  a  very  necelfary  pre- 
caution ;  for  the  natives,  juftly  attributing  this  new 
debarkation  to  the  practices  of  Dermod,  inftantly 
formed  a  Tumultuous  army,  and  marched  to  expel  the 
invaders.  The  Englifh  prepared  to  meet  them  ;  but 
>\b.en  they  perceived  the  great  Superiority  of  the  enemy, 


they  thought    proper    to  retire  to  their  fort.     Here,     Ireland. 

however,  they  mult  have  been  totally  cut  otf,  had  they  s  ~" v J 

not  luckily   collected  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle  from         14 
the  neighbouring  country  for  their  fubfiftence.     Thefe  Their  ihc- 


they  drove  with  fury  among  the  Iriih,  who  were  thus 
put  into  the  utmoft  confulion.  The  invaders  feized 
the  favourable  moment ;  and,  falling  upon  their  dif- 
ordered  enemies,  put  them  to  flight,  and  drove  great 
numbers  of  them  into  the  fea,  where  they  periihed. 
Seventy  prifoners  were  taken,  all  of  them  principal  ci- 
tizens of  Waterford  ;  who,  though  they  offered  large 
funis  for  their  ranfom,  and  even  that  the  city  fhould  be 
delivered  up  to  the  Engliih,  were  all  barbaroufly  put  to 
death.  This  fuccefs  and  cruelty  fo  intimidated  the 
Irilh,  that  they  fuffered  thefe  mercilefs  invaders  to 
maintain  their  ftation  unmolefted,  and  wait  for  the  arri- 
val of  their  affociates. 

Richard  in  the  mean  time  having  affembled  his  vaf- 
fals,  led  them  through  Wales,  where  he  was  joined  by 
great  numbers  of  other  adventurers  ;  but,  when  juft 
on  the  point  of  embarking,  he  was  furprifed  by  a  pofitive 
command  from  the  king,  to  defift  from  his  intended 
entcrprize,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  his  lands  and  ho- 
nours. He  was  now,  however,  too  much  interefted 
in  his  fcheme  to  retract ;  and  therefore  pretended  to 
disbelieve  the  authenticity  of  the  royal  mandate.  On 
the  eve  of  the  feaft  of  St  Bartholomew,  he  landed  at 
Waterford  with  200  knights  and  1200  infantry,  all 
chofen  and  well  appointed  foldiers.  They  were  imme- 
diately joined  by  Raymond  and  his  troops  ;  and  the 
very  next  day  it  was  iefolved  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
Waterford.  The  city  was  taken  by  ftorm,  and  a 
dreadful  maiTacre  tnfued  ;  to  which  the  cruel  Dermod 
had  the  merit  of  putting  an  end.  The  marriage  of 
Richard  with  Eva,  the  daughter  of  Dermod,  was  So- 
lemnized without  delay,  and  a  Scene  of  joy  and  Seftivity 
fucceeded  the  calamities  of  war. 

A  new  expedition  was  now  undertaken  againft 
Dublin  ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  either  manifeft- 
ed  tome  recent  difaffection  to  Dermod,  or  had  never 
been  thoroughly  forgiven  for  their  old  defection.  Ro- 
deric advanced  againft  the  allied  army  with  a  formi- 
dable body,  confifting,  as  is  faid,  of  30,000  men  : 
but,  fearing  to  come  to  a  general  engagement,  he 
contented  himfelf  with  fome  flight  fkirmiflies ;  after 
which,  great  part  of  his  vafTals  forced  him  to  difmifs 
them,  and  Dublin  was  left  to  its  fate.  The  inhabitants 
were  treated  very  feverely ;  however,  a  confiderable 
body  of  them,  with  Hefculph  their  governor,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  gain  fome  veifels  lying  in  the  har- 
bour, and  made  their  efcape  to  the  northern  iilands. 
Earl  Richard  was  now  invefted  with  the  lordfhip  of 
Dublin  ;  and  appointed  Milo  de  Cogan,  a  brave  Eng- 
liih knight,  his  governor ;  while  he  himfelf,  in  con- 
junction with  the  forces  of  Dermod,  over-ran  the  coun- 
try of  Meatb,  committing  every  where  the  moft  horrid 
cruelties.  Roderic,  in  the  mean  time,  unable  to  op- 
pofe  them  in  the  field,  fent  deputies  to  Dermod,  corn- 
minding  him  to  retire,  and  putting  him  in  mind  that 
his  fon  was  in  his  hands,  and  mnft  anfwer  with  his  life 
for  the  breach  of  thofe  treaties  which  his  father  made 
fo  little  fcruple  to  violate.  Natural  affection,  however, 
had  very  little  place  in  the  breaft  of  Dermod.  He  ex- 
preiied  the  utmoft  indifference  about  his  fon  ;  and,  with 

the 
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helaud.  the  greateft  arrogance,  claimed  the  fovereignty  of  all 
Ireland  :  Roderic,  provoked  at  this  anfwer,  cut  off  the 
young  prince's  head. 

This  piece  of  impotent  cruelty  ferved  only  to  make 
the  king  odious  to  his  own  fubjecls,  while  Dermod  and 
his  Englifh.  allies  committed  every  where  the  greateft 
devaluations,  and  threatened  to  fubdue  the  whole  ifland. 
This  indeed  they  would  probably  have  accompliftied, 
had  not  the  extraordinary  fuccefs  of  Strongbow  alarm- 
ed king  Henry  ;  who,  fearing  that  he  might  render 
himfelf  totally  independent  on  the  crown  of  Britain, 
ilmed  his  royal  edict,  ftrietly  forbidding  any  Englilh 
velfel  from  paflmg  into  Ireland  with  men,  arms,  or 
provifions ;  and  commading  all  his  fubjects  at  that 
time  relident  in  Ireland,  of  whatever  rank  or  degree, 
to  return  to  their  country  before  the  enfuing  feaft  of 
Efther,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  lands,  and  being- 
declared  traitors. 

Our  adventurers  were  plunged  into  the  greateft  di- 
ftrefs  by  this    peremptory  edict.       They  now    found 
thcmfelves  cut  off  from  all  fupplies  in  the   midft  of 
their  enraged  enemies,  and  in  danger  of  being  forfaken 
by  thofe  who  had  attached  themfelves  to  them  during 
their  fuccefs.     Raymond  was  difpatched  with  a  molt 
fubmiffive  mefiage  to  the  offended  monarch  ;  but  be- 
fore he  received  any  favourable  anfwer,  every  thing  was 
*  See  Eng-  thrown  into  confufion  by  the  death  of  Becket  *,  fo 
land,  n°       that  the   king  had  neither  leifure  nor   inclination  to 
119,  120.    atterut  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland.     About  the  fame  time 
the  death  of  Dermcd  their  great  ally  feemed  almoft  to 
Diflref"  of  S've  a  finilhing  ftroke  to  the  Englilh  aiLiii  s.     An  uni- 
the  I.ng-     verfal  defection  took  place  among  their  afi'ociates  ;  and 
lilh.  before  they  had  time  to  concert  any  proper  nieafures, 

Hefculph,  who  had  formerly  efcaped  from  Dublin, 
appeared  before  that  city  with  a  formidable  body  of 
troops  armed  after  the  Danilh  manner.  A  furious  at- 
tack enfued  ;  which  at  laft  ended  in  the  defeat  and 
captivity  of  Hefculph,  who  was  immediately  put  to 
death.  This  danger,  however,  was  foon  followed  by 
one  llill  greater.  Roderic  had  formed  a  powerful 
confederacy  with  many  of  the  Irilh  chieftains,  and  the 
kings  of  the  northern  ifles,  in  order  to  extirpate  the 
Englilh  totally  from  the  ifland.  The  harbour  of 
Dublin  was  blocked  up  by  a  fleet  of  30  lhips  from  the 
northern  ifles  ;  while  the  confederated  Irilh  took  their 
ftations  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  furround  the  city,  and 
totally  cut  off  all  fupplies  of  provifions.  In  two 
months  time  the  Englilh  were  reduced  to  great  ftraits. 
On  the  firft  alarm,  Richard  had  lent  for  affiftance  to 
Fitz-Stephen  ;  who  having  weakened  his  own  force,  in 
order  to  ferve  the  earl,  the  people  of  Wexford  had 
rifen  and  befieged  Fitz-Stephen  in  his  fort  called  Carrig 
near  that  city.  A  meffenger  now  arrived,  informing 
Strongbow  that  his  friend  was  in  the  utmoft  danger, 
and  muft  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  if  not  affift- 
ed  within  three  days ;  upon  which  a  council  of  war 
was  called,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  meafures  ne- 
celfary  to  be  purfued  in  this  defperate  emergency.  It 
was  foon  refolved  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  Roderic 
upon  any  terms  that  were  not  totally  fervile  or  opprcf- 
five.  Laurence  prelate  of  Dublin  was  appointed  to  car- 
ry the  terms  ;  which  were,  that  Richard  propofed  to 
acknowledge  Roderic  as  his  fovereign,  and  to  hold 
the  province  of  Leinlter  as  his  vaflal,  provided  he 
w&.uld  raife  the  fiege.     Laurence  foou  returned  with 
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an  anfwer,  probably  of  his  own  framing  ;  namely,  that     Ireland. 

Dublin,  Waterford,  Wexford,  and  all  the  forts  poliel-  "~ — v 

fed  by  the  Britifh,  fhould  be  immediately  given  up  ; 
and  that  the  earl  and  his  affociates  Ihould  depart  with 
all  their  forces  by  a  certain  day,  leaving  every  part  of 
the  ifland  free  from  their  ulurpations,  and  abfolutely 
renouncing  all  their  pretended  claims.  On  thefe  con- 
ditions they  were  to  be  fpa-ed  ;  but  the  leaft  reluctance 
or  delay  would  determine  the  befiegers  to  ftorm  the 
city. 

Thefc  terms,  though  they  contained  nothirg  info- 
lent  or  unreafcnable,  confidering  the  prefent  fituati^n 
of  the  Englifh,  were  yet  intolerable  to  thefe  indigent 
adventurers.  After  fome  tin:;:  fpent  in  filence,  M:lo 
de  Cogan,  fuddenly  ftarting  up,  declared  his  refolu- 
tion  to  die  bravely  rather  than  fubmit  to  the  mercy  cf 
barbarians.  The  fpirit  of  defperate  valour  was  in- 
ftantly  caught  by  the  whole  atfembly ;  and  it  was  re- 
folved to  rifk  their  whole  fortune  on  one  defperate  ef- 
fort, by  fallying  out  againft  the  enemy,  and  to  make 
their  attack  upon  that  quarter  where  Roderic  himfelf  18 
commanded.  According'y>  having  pcrfuade J  a  body  They total- 
of  the  townfmen  to  take  part  in  this  defperate  enter-  'y  rfefeat 
prife,  they  marched  out  ag.v.nft  their  enemies,  who  .  r  e,'e" 
expected  nothing  lefs  than  fuch  a  hidden  a'-tack.  The 
befiegers  were  fecure  and  carclefs,  without  discipline 
or  order  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  they  were  un- 
able to  fuftain  the  furious  alfault  of  the  Englifh.  A 
terrible  flaughter  enfued,  and  the  Irifh  inftantiy  tied  in 
the  greateft  confufion  ;  their  monarch  himfelf  tfcaping 
oniy  by  mixing  half  naked  with  the  crowd.  The  other 
chieftains  who  were  not  attacked  caught  the  panic, 
and  broke  up  their  camps  with  precipitation  ;  while 
the  victors  returned  from  the  puriiiit  to  plunder,  and 
among  other  advantages  gained  as  much  provifion  as 
was  fufficient  to  fupport  them  a  whole  year. 

Strongbow  being  thus  relieved  from  his  diftrefs, 
committed  the  government  of  Dublin  to  Milo  de  Co- 
gan, while  he  proceeded  immediately  to  Wexford  in 
order  to  relive  Fitz-Stephen  :  but  in  this  he  was  dif- 
appointed  ;  for  that  brave  officer,  having  often  repulfed 
his  enemies,  was  at  lait  treacherouflv  deceived  into  i'ub- 
million  and  laid  in  irons.  Strongbow,  however,  conti- 
nued to  advance  ;  and  was  again  attacked  by  the  Irilh, 
whom  he  once  more  defeated.  On  his  arrival  at  Wexford, 
he  found  it  burnt  to  the  ground  ;  the  enemy  having  re- 
tired with  Fitz-Stephen  and  the  reft  of  the  prifoners  to 
Holy  Ifland,  a  fmall  Ifland  in  the  middle  of  the  har- 
bour, from  whence  they  fent  a  deputation  threatening 
to  put  all  the  prifoners  to  death  if  the  leaft  attempt  was 
made  to  moleft  them  in  their  prefent  fituation.  The 
earl  then  proceeded  to  Waterford,  and  from  thence  to 
Ferns ;  where  he  for  fome  time  exercifed  a  regal  autho- 
rity, rewarding  his  friends  and  punifliing  his  enemies. 
A  more  important  object,  however,  foon  engaged  his 
attention.  The  king  of  England  having  fctUed  his 
affairs  as  well  as  he  could,  now  determined  to  conquer  19. 
Ireland  for  himfelf.  A  fummons  was  inftantiy  dif-  Earl  Ri- 
patched  to  earl  Richard,  expr  effing  the  greateft  refent-  J^J/"™" 
ment  at  his  prefumption  and  difobedience,  and  requi-  ^"j^0' 
ring  his  immediate  prefenee  in  England.  The  earl 
found  himfelf  under  the  neceflity  of  obeying;  ;  and  ha- 
ving made  the  beft  difpofitiens  the  time  would  permit 
for  the  fecurity  of  his  Iriih  pofTeffions,  embarked  for 
England,  and    met  the  king  at  Ncvham  near  Glou- 

cefter 
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Ireland,    carter.     Henry  at  firft  affected  great  difpleafure  ;  but  the  city  of  Corke,  did  him  homage,  and  flapulated  to     Ireland. 

^"— >• foon  allowed  himfelf  to  be  pacified  by  a  furrender   of  pay  a  tribute  for  the  reft  of  his  territory.     An  Eng-  " 

the  city  of  Dubl  n,  and  a  large  territory  adjacent,  to-  liih  governor  and  garrifon  were  immediately  appoint- 

getherwith  all  the  if.aritime  towns  and  forts  acquired  ed  to  take  poifeffion  of  his  capital;  and  the  king  dif- 

by  Stron -bow:  while  on  his  part  he  confented  that  the  played  his  power  and  magnificence  by  marching   to 

earl  fhould  have  all  other  poffeflions   grunted   in  per-  Lifmore,  where  he  chofe  a  fituation  and  gave  the  ne- 

petuity,  to  be   held  of  the  king  and  his  heirs.     The  ceifary  orders  for  building  a  fort.     The  prince  of  Tho- 

other  adventurers  made  their  peace  in  a  fimilar  man-  mond  next  fubmitted  and  did  homage.     He  was  fol- 

ner  ;  while  the   Irilh  chieftains,  inftead  of  uniting  in  lowed  by  the   princes   of  Olfory,  Decies,  and  all  the 

the   defence   of   their  country,  only  thought  how  to  inferior  chiefs  of  Munfter. 

make  the  mod:  of  the  approaching  invafion,  or  at  lead  The  king,  after  having  provided  for  the  fecurity  of 
how  to  avert  the  threatened  evil  from  their  own  par-  all  his  newly  acquired  territories,  and  put  garrifons  in 
ticular  diftricts.  They  faw  the  power  of  their  own  the  cities  of  Limerick,  Corke,  Waterfcrd,  and  Wex- 
fovercign  on  the  point  of  total  diflblution  ;  and  they  ford,  proceeded  to  take  poffeffion  of  Dublin,  which 
faw  it  with  indifference,  if  not  with  an  envious  and  had  been  furrendercd  by  Strongbow.  The  neighbour- 
malignant  fatisfaclion.  Some  were  even  ready  to  pre-  ing  lords  took  the  opportunity  of  fubmitting  as  he  ad- 
vent their  invader,  and  to  fubmit  before  he  appeared  vanced.  O'Carrol  of  Argial,  a  chieftain  of  great  con- 
on  the  coaft.  The  men  of  Wexford,  who  had  poifef-  fequerice,  repaired  to  his  camp,  and  engaged  to  become 
fed  themfelves  of  Fitz-Stephen,  refolved  to  avert  the  his  tributary ;  and  even  O'Ruarc,  whom  Roderic  had 
confequences  of  their  late  perfidy  and  cruelty,  by  the  made  lord  of  a  confiderable  part  of  Meath,  voluntarily 
forwardnefs  of  their  zeal  for  the  fervice  of  the  king  of  fubmitted  to  the  new  fovereign.  Z4 
England,  and  the  readinefs  of  their  fubmiffiens.  Their  Roderic,  though  furprifed  at  the  defection  of  fo  lloderic 
deputies  cafi  themfelves  at  Henry's  feet ;  and,  with  many  of  his  allies,  (till  determined  to  maintain  his  own  ftl11  nolJs 
the  mod  paffionate  esprefHons  of  obedience,  humbly  dignity,  and  at  lead  preferve  his  province  of  Con-out' 
intreated  that  he  would  accept  them  as  his  faithful  vaf-  naught,  feeing  he  could  no  longer  call  himfelf  monarch 
fals,  ready  to  refign  themfelves,  their  lands,  and  pof-  of  the  whole  ifland.  With  this  defign  he  entrenched 
feffions,  to  his  abfolute  difpofal.  "  They  had  already  himfelf  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  ;  and  now,  when 
(they  find)  endeavoured  to  approve  their  zeal  by  feizing  difencumbered  from  a  crowd  of  faithlefs  and  difcon- 
Robcrt  Fitz-Stephen,  a  traitor  to  his  fovereign,  who  tented  followers,  he  appears  to  have  acted  with  a  fpi- 
had  lately  entered  their  territory  by  force  of  arms  rit  and  dignity  becoming  his  ftation.  Hugh  de  Lacy 
without  any  due  warrant  or  fair  pretence,  had  (laugh-  and  William  Fitz-Andelm  were  commiflioned  by  the 
tered  their  people,  feized  their  lands,  and  attempted  king  to  reduce  him  :  but  Roderic  was  too  ftrong  to 
to  eftablifh  himfelf  independent  of  his  liege  lord,  be  attacked  with  any  probability  of  fuccefs  by  a  de- 
They  kept  him  in  chains,  and  were  ready  to  deliver  tachment  from  the  Engliih  army  ;  and  he  at  leaft  af- 
him  to  the  difpofal  of  his  fovereign." — The  king  re-  fected  to  believe,  that  his  fituation  was  not  yet  fo  to- 
ceived  them  with  expreffions  of  the  utmoil  grace  and  tally  defperate  as  to  reduce  him  to  the  neceffity  of  re- 
favour;  commended  their  zeal  in  reprcifing  the  unwar-  figning  his  dignity  and  authority,  while  his  own  terri- 
rantable  attempts  of  Fitz-Stephen  ;  declared  that  he  tory  remained  inviolate,  and  the  brave  and  powerful 
fhould  foon  inquire  into  his  crimes,  and  the  wrongs  chiefs  of  Ulfter  Mill  kept  retired  in  their  own  districts 
they  had  fuftained,  and  inflict  condign  punifhment  for  without  any  thoughts  ui  fubmiffion.  Henry  in  the  mean 
every  offence  committed  by  his  undutiful  fubjects. —  time  attempted  to  attach  the  Iriih  lords  to  his  interefi  by 
Thus  were  the  Irithmen  difmiffed  in  the  ntmoft  joy  and  elegant  and  magnificent  entertainments,  fuch  as  to  them 
exultation;  and  the  artifice  of  Henry,  while  it  infpired  appeared  quite  ailoniihing.  Some  hiitorians  pretend 
thefe  men  with  difpofitions  favourable  to  his  interefts,  that  lie  e'tabliihed  the  Engliih  laws  in  ail  thefe  parts 
proved  alfo  the  moft  effectual  means  of  laving  Fitz-  which  had  fubmitted  to  his  jurifdiction ;  but  this  muft 
Stephen  from  their  cruelty.  appear  extremely  improbable,  when  we  confider  how 
Henry,  having  completed  the  preparations  neceffary  tenacious  a  rude  and  barbarous  people  are  of  their  an- 
for  his  expedition,  embarked  at  Milford  with  feveral  cient  laws  and  cuftoms.  The  Irifh  lords  had  been  ac- 
10  of  his  barons,  400  knights,  and  about  4000  foldiers,  cuftomed  to  do  homage  to  a  fuperior ;  and  they  had 
King  Hen-  on  board  a  fleet  of  240  fail.  He  landed  at  Water-  made  no  fubmiffion  to  Henry  which  they  had  not  for- 
ry  lands  in  forc]  nn  the  feaft  of  St  Luke  in  Oclober  1172  ;  with  a  merly  done  to  Roderic,  and  probably  thought  their 
and.  profeffed  defign  not  to  conquer,  but  to  take  poffeffion  fubmiffion  to  the  king  of  England  more  honourable 
of  a  kingdom  already  his  own,  as  being  granted  him  than  that  to  their  Iriih  monarchs ;  and  it  cannot  be 
by  the  pope.  Mole  of  the  Irifh  indeed  feemed  to  be  fuppofed,  that  a  wife  and  politic  monarch,  fuch  as 
of  the  fame  opinion,  and  therefore  fubmitted  without  Henry  undoubtedly  was,  fhould  form  at  once  fuch  an 
the  leaft  refiftance.  Strongbow  fet  them  an  example,  extravagant  fcheme  as  altering  the  laws  of  a  great  num- 
by  making  a  formal  furrender  of  Waterfcrd,  and  do-  her  of  communities,  none  of  which  he  had  fubdued  by 
ing  homage  to  the  king  for  the  territory  of  Leinfter,  force  of  arms.  By  his  tranfactions  both  with  the  na- 
Fitz-Stephen  was  delivered  up,  with  many  accufations  tives  and  adventurers,  however,  Henry  had  attained 
of  tyranny  and  injuftice.  He  was  at  firft  fent  to  pri-  the  abfolute  dominion  of  feveral  maritime  cities  and 
fon  ;  but  foon  purchafed  his  liberty,  by  furrendering  their  decendencies  ;  fo  that  he  had  both  a  confiderable 
**  _  Wexford,  and  doing  homage  for  the  reft  of  his"  poifef-  number  of  real  fubjects,  and  a  large  extent  of  territo- 
Maiiy  ii0ns  to  the  king.  The  prince  of  Defmond  was  the  ry,  in  the  ifland.  To  thefe  fubjects  indeed  Henry 
fub«nit  to  fiJ"fi  Ir'lh  chieftain  who  fubmitted.  On  the  very  day  granted  the  Englifh  laws ;  and  gave  the  city  of  Dublin 
him.           after  the  king's  arrival,  he  attended  his  court,  refigned  by  charter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Briftol,  to  be  held  of 
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him  and  his  heirs,  with  the  fame  liberties  and  free  cuf- 
toms  which  they  enjoyed  at  Briftol,  and  throughout 
all  his  land.  And,  by  another  charter,  executed  foon 
after,  he  confirmed  to  his  burgeftes  of  Dublin  all  man- 
ner of  rights  and  immunities  throughout  his  whole 
land  of  England,  Normandy,  Wales,  and  Ireland, 
wherever  they  and  their  effects  Iliad  be,  to  be  freely  and 
honourably  enjoyed  by  them  as  his  free  and  faithful 
fubjects.  And  as  it  was  not  eafy  to  induce  his  Eng- 
lifh  fubjeets  immediately  to  fettle  in  thefe  maritime 
towns,  he  permitted  the  Oilmen  to  take  poffeffion  of 
Waterford  ;  and  to  them  he  granted  a  particular  right 
of  denization,  whereby  they  were  inverted  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  free  fubjeets,  and  for  the  fu- 
ture to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  his  realm.  For  the 
better  execution  of  thefe  new  laws,  the  king  alfo  made 
a  divifion  of  the  diftricts  now  fubject  to  him  into  {hires 
or  counties  ;  which  was  afterwards  improved  and  en- 
larged, as  the  extenfion  of  the  Engliih  fettlements  and 
the  circumftances  of  the  country  required.  Sheriffs 
were  appointed  both  for  the  counties  and  cities,  with 
itinerant  judges,  and  other  minifters  of  juftice,  and 
officers  of  ftate,  and  every  appendage  of  Engliih  go- 
vernment and  law.  To  complete  the  whole  fyftem,  a 
chief  governor,  or  reprefentative  of  the  king,  was  ap- 
pointed. His  buhnefs  was  to  exercife  the  royal  au- 
thority, or  fuch  parts  of  it  as  might  be  committed  to 
him  in  the  king's  abfence ;  and,  as  the  prefent  ftate 
of  Ireland,  and  the  apprehenfions  of  war  or  infurrec- 
tions,  made  it  neceilary  to  guard  againft  fudden 
accidents,  it  was  provided,  That  in  cafe  of  the  death 
of  any  chief  governor,  the  chancellor,  treafurer,  chief- 
juftice,  and  chief  baron,  keeper  of  the  rolls,  and 
king's  ferjeant  at  law,  fhould  be  empowered,  with 
confent  of  the  nobles  of  the  land,  to  elect  a  fuccefli  r, 
who  was  to  exercife  the  full  power  and  authority  of 
this  office,  until  the  royal  pleafure  fhould  be  further 
known. 

But  while  Henry  was  thus  regulating  the  govern- 
ment of  his  new  dominions,  he  received  the  unwelcome 
news,  that  two  cardinals,  Albert  and  Theodir.e,  de- 
legated by  the  pope,  had  arrived  in  Normandy  the 
year  before,  to  make  inquifition  into  the  death  of  Bec- 
ket ;  that  having  waited  the  king's  arrival  until  their 
patience  was  exhaufted,  they  now  fummoned  him  to 
appear  without  delay,  as  he  would  avert  the  dreadful 
fentewce  of  excommunication,  and  preferve  his  domi- 
nions from  a  general  interdict.  Such  denunciations 
were  of  too  great  confequence  to  admit  of  his  longer 
ftay  in  Ireland  ;  he  therefore  ordered  his  forces  and 
the  officers  of  his  houfehold  to  embark  without  delay, 
referving  three  fhips  for  the  conveyance  of  himfclf  and 
his  immediate  attendants.  Having  therefore  but  a 
lhort  time  to  fecure  his  Irifh  interefts,  he  addrelfed 
himfelf  to  the  original  Engliih  adventurers,  and  by 
grants  and  promifes  laboured  to  detach  them  from 
Strongbow,  and  to  bind  them  firmly  to  himfclf.  To 
make  amends  for  what  he  had  taken  from  Fiz-Stephen, 
he  granted  him  a  confiderable  diftrict  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dublin,  to  be  held  by  knight's  fervice ; 
at  the  fame  time  enti lifting  the  maritime  towns  to  his 
own  immediate  dependants.  Waterford  was  commit- 
ted to  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Robert  Fitz-Bemard, 
and  Hugh  de  Gundville,  with  a  train  of  20  knights, 
in  Wexford   weie   Rationed   William    Fitz-Andelm, 
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Philip  of  Haftings,  and  Philip  de  Braofa,  with  a  li':e 
number  of  attendants.  Hugh  de  Lacy  had  a  grant 
of  all  the  territory  of  Meath,  where  there  was  no 
fortified  place,  and  where  of  confequence  no  par- 
ticular refervation  was  necefu;ry,  to  be  held  of  the  king 
and  his  heirs,  by  the  fervice  of  50  knights,  in  as  full  a 
manner  as  it  had  been  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  Irifh 
princes.  He  alio  conftituted  him  lord  governor  of 
Dublin,  with  a  guard  of  20  knights.  Robert  Fitz- 
Stephen  and  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald  were  appointed  his 
coadjutors,  with  an  equal  train  ;  and  thefe,  with  others 
of  the  firft  adventurers,  were  thus  obliged,  under  the 
pretence  of  an  honourable  employment,  to  refide 
at  Dublin,  fubject  to  the  immediate  inflection  of  de 
Lacy,  in  whom  Henry  feems  to  have  placed  his  chief 
confidence.  Lands  were  affigned  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  each  city  for  the  maintenance  of  the  knights 
and  foldiers.  Orders  were  given  to  build  a  caftle  in 
Dublin,  and  fortreffes  in  other  convenient  places ;  and 
to  John  de  Courcey,  a  baron  diftinguifhed  by  his  en- 
terpviiing  genius  and  abilities  for  war,  was  granted  the 
whole  province  of  Ulfter,  provided  he  could  reduce  it 
by  force  of  arms. 

Henry  was  no  fooner  gone,  than  his  barons  began 
to  contrive  how  they  might  beft  ftrengthen  their  own 
interefts,  and  the  Irifh  how  they  might  beft  ihake  off 
the  yoke  to  which  they  had  fo  readily  fubmitted.  De 
Lacy  parcelled  out  the  lands  of  Meath  to  his  friends 
and  adherents,  and  began  to  erect  forts  to  keep  the 
old  inhabitants  in  awe.  This  gave  offence  to  O'Ruarc, 
who  ftill  enjoyed  the  eaftern  part  of  this  territory  as  a 
tributary  prince.  He  repaired  to  Dublin,  in  order  to 
obtain  redrefs  from  Lacy  for  forne  injuries  real  or  pre- 
tended ;  but,  as  the  parties  could  not  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, another  conference  was  appointed  on  a  hill  call- 
ed Tarngh.  Both  parties  came  with  a  confiderable 
train  of  armed  followers  ;  and  the  event  was  a  fcuffle, 
in  which  O'Ruarc  and  feveral  of  his  followers  were 
killed,  and  which  ferved  to  render  the  Entrlilh  not  a 
little  odious  to  the  natives. 

The  fpirit  of  difaffection  had  foon  after  an  oppor- 
tunity of  lhowing  itfelf  on  the  rebellion  of  king 
Henry's  fons,  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the 
article  England,  n°  121.  &  feq.  The  king  had  been 
obliged  to  weaken  his  forces  in  Ireland,  by  withdraw- 
ing feveral  of  his  garrifons.  The  foldiers  who  re- 
mained were  alfo  difcontented  with  their  general 
Hei  vey  of  Mountmorris,  on  account  of  his  feverity  in 
difcipline,  and  reftraining  them  from  plunder,  to  which 
they  imagined  themfelves  intitled  on  account  of  the 
deficiencies  of  their  pay.  Raymond  le  Gros,  the  fe- 
cond  in  command,  was  much  more  beloved  by  the 
foldiery  :  and  to  fuch  a  height  had  the  jealoufies  be- 
tween the  commanders  arifen,  that  all  effectual  op- 
pofition  to  the  Irifh  chieftains  was  prevented  ;  and 
the  event  might  have  been  fatal  to  the  Engliih  inte- 
reft,  had  not  Henry  found  out  a  remedy.  He  fum- 
moned earl  Richard  to  attend  him  at  Rouen  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  communicated  his  intentions  of  commit- 
ting the  affairs  of  Ireland  to  his  fole  direction.  The 
earl  expreifed  the  utmoft  rcadinefs  to  ferve  Ins  ma! 
but  obferved,  that  he  had  already  experienced  the  envy 
and  malignity  of  his  fecret  enemies  ;  that  if  he  fhould 
appear  in  fuch  a  diftinguifhed  character  as  that  of  the 
king's    deputy    in  Ireland,    their    infidious   practices 
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Ireland,  would  be  renewed,  and  his  conduct  mifreprefented. 
' He  therefore  requefted  that  a  colleague  might  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  commiffion :  and  recommended  Ray- 
mond as  aperfon  of  approved  loyalty  and  abilities,  as 
well  as  highly  acceptable  to  the  foldiery.  The  king 
replied,  with  an  affected  air  of  regard  and  confidence, 
that  he  had  his  free  confent  to  employ  Raymond  in 
any  fervice  he  mould  deem  neceffary,  not  as  a  col- 
league, but  as  an  afliftant ;  but  that  he  relied  entirely 
on  the  earl  himfelf,  and  implicitly  trufted  every  thing 
to  his  direction.  To  reward  his  fervice,  he  granted 
him  the  town  of  Wexford,  together  with  a  fort  erected 
at  Wicklow;  and  then  difmiifed  him  with  the  molt 
gracious  expreffions  of  favour. 

The  earl  landed  at  Dublin,  where  he  was  received 
with  all  the  refpecl  due  to  the  royal  commiffion.  He 
mniified  the  king's  pleafure,  that  Robert  Fitz-Bernard, 
with  the  garriibn  of  Waterford,  mould  inttantly  em- 
bark and  repair  to  Normandy  ;  that  Robert  Fitz- 
Stephen,  and  Maurice  Pendergaft,  mould  attend  the 
fervice  of  their  fcvereign  in  England  ;  and,  agreeably 
to  the  king's  inftructions,  took  on  him  the  cuftody  of 
the  cities  of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Wexford.  Hugh 
de  Lacy,  and  Milo  de  Cogan,  were,  with  the  other 
lords,  commanded  to  repair  to  England  for  the  fervice 
of  the  king ;  by  which  the  earl's  forces  were  conside- 
rably weakened,  and  he  foon  found  himfelf  under  a 
needfity  of  appointing  Raymond  to  the  chief  com- 
mand. The  new  general  proved  fuccefiful  in  feme 
enterprizes  againft  the  rebellious  Irifh ;  but  having 
prefumed  upon  his  merits  to  demand  in  marriage  Ba- 
hlia  the  earl's  filler,  Richard  refufed  his  confent,  and 
Raymond  retii  ed  into  Wales. 

Thus   the  fupreme  command  again  devolved  upon 
Kervey  of  Mountmorris  ;  who,  being  fenlible  that  his 
character  had  fullered  much  from  a  comparifon  with 
that  of  Raymond,  determined  to  emulate  his  fucceffes 
by  fome  bold  attempt  againit  the  rebels.     A  detach- 
ment of  400  ot  his  men,  however,  had  the  misfortune 
4g        to  be  furprized  and  cut  off  by   the  enemy ;  and  this 
A  general   fuccefs  ferved  as  a  Signal  for  a  general  revolt.     Several 
revolt  of     of  the  Leiniter  chieftains,  who  had  lately  made  their 
the  lnfh.      fubmilTions,  and   bound  themfelves  to  the  fervice  of 
king  Henry,  now  openly  disclaimed  all  engagements. 
Even  Donald  Kevanagh,  fon  to  the  late  king  Dermod, 
who   had  hitherto   adhered  to    the   Englilh    in    their 
created   difficulties,  now   declared  againit  them,  and 
claimed  a  right  to   the  kinydom   of  Leinfter ;  while 
Roderic,  on  his  part,  was  active  in  uniting  the  princes 
of  Ul iter,  the  nat've  lords  of  Meath,  and  other  chiefs, 
againit  their    common    enemy.     This    produced    the 
immediate  recal  of  Raymond  ;  and  Richard  no  longer 
refufed  his  confent  to    the  marriage    with  his  filter, 
which    was    folemnized  immediately    on  Raymond's 
arrival.     The  very  next  morning,  the  bridegroom  was 
obliged  to   take  the  field  againit   Roderic,.  who  had 
committed  g^eat  devaftations  in  Me:.th.     By  the  vi- 
gorous cor.du«5t  of  the  Englifh  commander,  however, 
17        he  was  not  cr.ly  prevented  from  doing  further  mifchief, 
Roderic       DUt   at   [aft/ convinced   of  the  felly  of  refiilance ;   and 
fubaiits       therefore-.dctermmed  to  make  a  final  Submission.     Yet, 
Jlei'iry^       cc  n^cwus  of  his  dignity,  he  difdained  to   Submit  to  a 
fubject ;  and   therefore,  inttead   of  treating  with   earl 
Richard*  he  fent  deputies  direftly  to  the  king.     The 
deputies  were,  Catholicus   archbifhop   of  Tuam,  the 
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deric    confented  to    do  iiomage  and  pay  tribute,    as  ii°n« 
liege  ma  of  England  ;  on  which  condi- 

tion he  was  d   to  hold  the  kingdom    of   Con- 

naught,  as  wel  his  other  lands  and  fovereignties,  in 
as  ample  a  manner  as  he  had  enjoyed  them  before  the 
arrival  ot  Henry  in  Ireland.  His  vaiTals  were  to  hold 
under  him  in  peace,  as  long  as  they  pa;d  their  tribute 
and  continued  faithful  to  the  king  of  England  ;  in 
which  Roderic  was  to  enforce  their  due  obedience, 
and  for  this  purpofe  to  call  to  his  affiftance  the  Eng- 
lilh government,  if  neceSfary.  The  annual  tribute  to 
be  paid  was  every  10th  merchantable  hide,  as  well 
from  Connaught  as  from  the  relt  of  the  ifland ;  ex- 
cepting thefe  parts  under  the  immediate  dominion  of 
the  king  of  England  and  his  barons,  viz.  Dublin  and 
Meath  with  their  appurtenances,  Wexford  and  all 
and  Waterford  with  its  lands  as  far  as 
inclufive ;  in  all  which  district's  Roderic 
was  net  to  Intei  fere,  nor  claim  any  power  or  autho- 
rity. The  Iriih  who  had  fled  frcm  thefe  diftridts  were 
to  return,  and  either  pay  their  tribute,  or  perform  the 
fei  vices  required  by  their  tenures,  at  the  option  of 
their  immediate  lords  ;  and,  if  rei  raclory,  Roderic,  at 
the  requiiition  of  their  lords,  was  to  compel  them  to 
return.  He  was  to  take  hoitages  from  his  vaiTals, 
fuch  as  he  and  his  liege-lord  lhouid  think  proper  ;  and 
on  his  part  to  furniih  either  thefe  or  others  to  the 
king  according  to  the  royal  pleafure.  His  vailals 
were  to  furniih  hav.  ks  and  hounds  annually  to  the 
Englilh  monarch  ;  and  were  not  to  detain  any  tenant 
of  his  immediate  demefnes  in  Ireland,  contrary  to  his 
royal  pleafure  and  command.  This  treaty  was  fo- 
lemnly  ratified  in  a  grand  council  of  prelates  and  tem- 
poral barons,  among  whom  we  find  the  archbifliop  of 
Dublin  one  of  the  Subscribing  witneffes.  As  metro- 
politan of  Leiniter,  he  was  now  become  an  Englilh 
Subject  and  was  probably  fummoned  on  this  occaSion 
as  one  obliged  to  attend,  and  who  had  a  right  to  afliil 
in  the  king's  great  council.  It  is  alfo  oblervable, 
that  Henry  now  treated  with  Roderic  not  merely  as 
a  powerful  prince,  but  as  monarch  of  Ireland.  This 
is  evidently  implied  and  fuppofed  in  the  articles  ;  al- 
though his  monarchical  powers  and  privileges  were 
little  more  than  nominal,  frequently  disregarded  and 
oppofed  by  the  Iriih  toparchs.  Even  by  their  fub- 
miffions  to  Henry,  many  of  them  in  effecl  difavowed 
and  renounced  the  fovcreignty  of  Roderic ;  but  now 
his  fupi  emacy  feems  to  be  indultrioufly  acknowledged, 
that  the  prefent  fubmiflion  might  appear  virtually  the 
fubmifiion  of  all  the  Subordinate  princes,  and  thus  the 
king  of  England  be  in  veiled  with  the  Sovereignty  of 
the  whole  ifland.  The  m.  rks  of  fovereiyntv,  however, 
were  no  more  than  homage  and  tribute  :  in  every  other 
particular,  the  regal  rights  of  Roderic  were  left  invio- 
late. The  Englilh  laws  were  only  to  he  enforced  in 
the  Englilh  pale :  and,  even  there,  the  Irifh  tenant 
might  live  in  peace,  as  the  fubject  of  the  Irifh  mo- 
narch ;  bound  only  to  pay  his  quota  of  tribute,  and  not 
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the  king  of  England. 

ifland  of  Ireland  thus  be- 
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being  fettled  in  tranquillity,  or  indeed  from  having  the 
fituation  of  its  inhabitants  mended  almoft  in  any  de- 
gree. One  great  occafion  of  diRurbance  was.  that  the 
Englifli  laws  were  confined  only  to  thole  parts  which 
had  been  fubdued  by  force  of  arms  ;  while  the  chief- 
tains that  had  only  fubmitted  to  pay  tribute,  were  allow- 
ed to  retain  the  ancient  Irifh  laws  within  the  limits 
of  their  own  jurifdictions.  By  thefe  old  Irifh  laws,  many 
crimes  accounted  capital  with  us,  fuch  as  robbery,  mur- 
der, &c.  might  be  compenfated  by  a  fum  of  money. 
Hence  it  happened,  that  very  unequal  puniihments 
were  inflicted  for  the  fame  offence.  If  one  Engliihman 
killed  another,  he  was  punifhed  with  death  ;  but  if  he 
killed  an  Irifhman,  he  was  punifhed  only  by  a  fine.  If 
an  Irifhman,  on  the  other  hand,  killed  an  Englifhman, 
he  was  certainly  punifhed  with  death :  and  as  in  times 
of  violence  and  outrage,  the  crime  of  murder  was  very 
frequent,  the  circumftancc  juft  mentioned  tended  tq 
produce  an  implacable  hatred  between  the  original  in- 
habitants and  the  Englifh.  As  the  Irifh  laws  were 
thus  more  favourable  to  the  barbarity  natural  to  the 
tempers  of  fome  individuals,  many  of  the  Englifh  were 
alfo  tempted  to  lay  afide  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of 
their  countrymen  altogether,  and  to  affociate  themfelves 
with  the  Irifh,  that,  by  becoming  fubject  to  their  laws, 
they  might  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  their 
brutal  inclinations  with  lefs  controulthan  formerly;  and 
in  procefs  of  time,  thefe  degenerate  Etigli/Jj,  as  they  were 
called,  proved  more  bitter  enemies  to  their  countrymen 
than  even  the  Irifh  themfelves. 

Another  caufe  of  the  difrreiTes  of  Ireland  was,  the 
great  power  of  the  Englifh  barons,  among  whom 
Henry  had  divided  the  greateft  part  of  his  irjlh  domi- 
nions. The  extent  of  their  authority  only  inflamed 
them  with  a  defire  for  more  ;  and,  inftead  of  contri- 
buting their  endeavours  to  increafe  the  power  of  their 
fovereign,  or  to  civilize  the  barbarous  people  over 
whom  they  were  placed,  they  did  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  counteract  and  deftroy  each  other.  Henry 
himfelf,  indeed,  feems  to  have  been  infected  with  a 
very  fatal  jealoufy  in  this  refpect  ;  for,  though  the 
abilities  and  fidelity  of  Raymond  had  abundantly  ma- 
nifeftcd  themfelves,  the  king  never  could  allow  himfelf 
to  continue  him  in  the  government  of  the  ifland  :  and 
the  cenfequence  of  degrading  him  never  failed  to  be  a 
fcene  of  uproar  and  confufion.  To  thefe  two  reafons 
we  muft  likqwife  add  another  ;  namely,  that  in  thofe 
parts  of  the  kingdom  where  the  Irifh  chieftains  en- 
joyed the  fovereignty,  they  were  at  full  liberty  to 
make  war  upon  each  other  as  formerly,  without  the 
leaft  reftraint.  This  likewife  induced  many  of  the 
Engliih  to  degenerate,  that  they  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  fharing  the  plunder  got  by  thefe  petty 
wars ;  fo  that,  on  the  whole,  the  ifland  was  a  perpe- 
tual fcene  of  horror,  almoft  unequalled  in  the  hiftory 
of  any  country. 

After  the  death  of  earl  Richard,  Raymond  v/as  im- 
mediately elected  to  fucceed  him  .  but  was  fuperfeded 
by  the  king  who  appointed  William  Fitz-Andeim,  a 
nobleman  allied  to  Raymond,  to  fucceed  in  his  place. 
The  new  governor  had  neither  inclination  nor  abilities 
to  perform  the  talk,  affigned  to  him.  He  was  of  a 
rapacious  temper,  fenfual  and  corrupt  in  his  manners ; 
and  therefore  only  iludied  to  enrich  himfelf.  The 
Vol.  IX. 


native  Irifh,  provoked  by  fome  depredations   of  the    Ireland. 

Englifli,  commenced  hoftilities  ;  but  Fitz-Andelm,  in-  ' * — * 

ftead  of  repreffmg  thefe  with  vigour  in  the  beginning, 
treated  the  chieftains  with  affected  courtefy  and  flat- 
tery. This  they  had  lufticient  difcernmen'c  to  fee, 
and  to  defpife ;  while  the  original  adventurers  had  the 
burden  of  the  whole  defence  of  the  Engli/lj  pale,  as 
the  Englifh  territories  were  called,  thrown  upon  them, 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  bad  conduct  of  the  governor 
was  the  caufe  of  perpetual  diforders.  The  confeqiicnce 
of  this  was,  that  the  lords  avowed  their  hatred  of 
Fitz-Andelm  :  the  foldiers  were  mutinous,  ill-appoint- 
ed, and  unpaid  :  and  the  Irifh  came  in  crowds  to  the 
governor  with  perpetual  complaints  againft  the  old  ad- 
venturers, which  were  always  decided  againft  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  this  decifion  increafed  their  confidence,  with- 
out lelfening  their  difaffecti on. 

In  this  unfavourable  ftate  of  affairs,  John  de  Cour- 
cey,  a  bold  adventurer,  who  had  as  yet  reaped  none  of 
the  benefits  he  expected,  refolved  to  undertake  an  expe- 
dition againft  the  natives,  in  order  to  enrich  himfelf 
with  their  fpoils.  The  Irifh  at  that  time  were  giving 
no  offence;  and  therefore  pleaded  the  treaty  lately  con- 
cluded with  King  Henry  :  but  treaties  were  of  little  a- 
vail,  when  put  in  competition  with  the  necefflties  of 
an  indigent  and  rapacious  adventurer.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  flame  of  war  was  kindled  through 
the  whole  ifland.  The  chieftains  took  advantage  of 
the  war  with  the  Englifli,  to  commerce  hoftilities  againft 
each  other.  Defmond  and  Thomond,  in  the  fouthein 
province,  were  diffracted  by  thejealoufies  of  contending 
chiefs,  and  the  whole  land  was  wafted  by  unnatural 
and  bloody  quarrels.  Treachery  and  murder  were  re- 
venged by  practices  of  the  fame  kind,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  perpetuate  a  fucceffion  of  outrages  the  moft  horrid, 
and  the  moft  difgraceful  to  humanity.  The  northern 
province  was  a  fcene  rf  the  like  enormities  ;  though  the 
new  Englifh  fettlers,  who  were  confidered  as  a  common 
enemy,  ought  to  have  united  the  natives  among  them- 
felves. AU  were  equally  ftrangers  to  the  virtues  of  hu- 
manity ;  nor  was  religion,  in  the  form  it  then  affumed, 
capable  of  reftraining  thefe  violences  in  the  leaft.  -$r 

Ireland   was  thus   in  a  fhoit  time  reduced  to  fuch  a  He  is  fu- 
ftate,  that  Henry  perceived  the  neceifity  of  recalling  PeriedeJ 
Fitz-Andelm,  and  appointing  another  governor.     He  ,'*  T    * 
was    recalled  accordingly  ;  and  Hugh   de   JLacey  ap- 
pointed to  fucceed  him.     He  left  his  government  with- 
out being   regretted,  and  is    laid  by  the  historians  of 
thofe  times  to  have  done  only  one  good  action  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  his   adminiftration.     This  action 
was  nothing  more  important,  than  the  removing  of  a 
relic,    called  the  Jlajf  of  Jefus,  from  the  cathedral  of 
Armagh  to  that  of  Dublin  ;  probably  that    it   might 
be  in  greater  fafety,  as  the  war  raged    violently   In 
Ulfter.     De  Lacey,  however,  was  a  man  of  a  quite 
different  difpofition,  and  every  way  qualified  for  the 
difficult  government  with  which  he  was  inverted  :  but  Pr-ia3cl 
at  the  fame  time,  the  king  by  inverting  his  fon  John  john  niaae 
with  the  lordfhip  of  Ireland,  gave   occafion  to  greater  lord  of 
difturbances  than  even  thofe  which  had  already   hap- Ireland, 
pened.     The  nature  of  this  lordfliip  hath  been  much 
dilputed  ;  but    the    moft  probable  opinion  is,  that  the 
king's  fon  was  now  to  be   invefted  with  all  the  rights 
and  powers  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Roderic, 
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Ireland,  who  was  allow!  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland.  It  doth  tiers  inftead  of  oppofmg  the  enemy,  employed  them- 
not  appear,  indeed,  that  Henry  had  any  right  to  de-  felves  in  haraffing  and  oppreffing  thofe  who  were  un- 
prive  Roderic  of  thefe  powers,  and  ftill  lefs  had  he  to  der  their  immediate  jurifdiction.  The  country  was 
difpofe  of  any  of  the  territories  of  thofe  chieftains  who  therefore  over-run  by  the  barbarians,  agriculture  en- 
had  agreed  to  become  his  tributaries  ;  which  never-  tirely  neglected,  and  a  dreadful  famine  threatened  to 
thelefs   he  certainly  did,  and  which  failed  not  to   be  follow  the  calamities  of  war. 

■productive  of  an  immediate  war  with  thefe  chiefs.  This  terrible   devastation    had  continued    for  eight 

The  new  governor  entered  on  his  office  with  all  that  months   before  the  king  was  fully  acquainted  with  it. 

fpirit  and  vigour  which  was  neceffary  ;  but  being  mil-  He  then  determined  to  recal  his  fon  ;  but  was  at  a  lofs 

reprefented   to  the   king  by  fome  factious  barons,  he  whom  he  lhould  name    for  his  fuccelfor.     Lacey  had 

•was  in  a  ihort  time   recalled,  and  two  others,  totally  been  murdered  by  an  Irifh  peafant,   and  the  king  was 

unfit  for  the  government,  appointed  in  his  room.     This  at  laft  obliged  to  have  recourfe   to  John  de  Courcey, 

error  was  foon  corrected,  and  Lacey  was  replaced  in  whofe  boifterous  valour  feemed  now  to  be  abfolutely 

three  months.     The  fame  jealoufy  which  produced  his  neceifary  to  prevent  the  Englifh  from  being  totally  ex- 

firit  degradation,  foon  produced  a  fecond  ;  and  Philip  terminated.     The  new  governor  was  obliged  at  firft  to 

de    Braofa,  or  Philip  of   Worcejler,  as    he  is  called,  a  aft    on  the  defenfive ;  but  as  his  enemies    foon  forgot 

man  of  a  molt  avaricious  difpofition,  was  appointed  to  their  league,   and  began  their   ufual  hoftilities  againft 

fucceed  him.     This  governor  behaved  in  fuch  a  man-  each    other,  he  was  at  laft  enabled  to  maintain  the 

ner,  that  his  fuperltitious  fubjects  expected  every  mo-  authority  of  the  Englifh.   government,  and  to  fupport 

ment  that  the  vengeance  of  heaven  would  fall  upon  their  acquiiitions  in  Ireland,    though  not  to   extend 

him,  and  deliver  them  from  his  tyranny.     His  power,  them. 

however,  was  of  ihort  duration  ;  for  now  prince  John  In  this  fituation  were  the  affairs  of  Ireland  when 
prepared  to  exercife  the  authority  with  which  his  father  Henry  II.  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Rich- 
had  invefted  him  in  Ireland.  He  was  attended  by  a  ard  I.  The  new  king  was  determined  on  an  expedition 
confiderable  military  force  :  his  train  was  formed  of  a  to  the  holy  land,  which  left  him  no  leifure  to  attend  to 
company  of  gallant  Normans  in  the  pride  of  youth  ;  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  John,  by  virtue  of  the  powers 
but  luxurious,  infolent,  and  followed  by  a  number  of  granted  him  by  his  father,  took  upon  him  the  manage- 
Englifhmen,  ftrangers  to  the  country  they  were  to  vifit,  ment  of  Irifh  affairs  ;  and  immediately  degraded  de 
defperate  in  their  fortunes,  accuftomed  to  a  life  of  pro-  Courcey  from  his  government,  appointing  in  his  place 
flisjacy,  and  filled  with  great  expectations  of  advantage  Hugh  de  Lacey  the  younger.  De  Courcey,  provoked 
from   their  prefent  fervice.     The  whole  aifembly  em-  at   this  indignity,  retired  into   Ullter,  where  he  was 
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baiked  in  a  fleet  of  60  fhips  ;  and  arrived  at  Waterford 
after  a  profperous  voyage,  filling  the  whole  country 
with  the  greateft  furprife  and  expectation, 


immediately  engaged  in  a  furious  war  with  the  natives, 
and  at  laft  almoft  entirely  detached  himfelf  from  the 
Englifh  government.     The  greateft  confufion  enfued  ; 
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The  young  prince  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  years  Hugh  de  Lacey  was  recalled  from  his  government,  and 

of  dilcretion  ;  nor  indeed,  from  his   fubfequent  con-  William  Petit,  earl  marfhal  of  England,  appointed  in 

duct,  doth   it   appear  that  his  difpofition  was  fuch  as  his  place.     Petit's  adminiftration  proved  more  unfortu- 

qualiried  him  in  the  leaft  for  the  high  dignity  to  which  nate  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecefibrs.     Confede- 

.he    was  raifed.     The  hardy  Welchmen  who   firft  mi-  racies  every  where  took  place  againft  the  Englifh;  the 

grated  into  Ireland,  immediately  waited  upon  him  to  latter  were  every  where  defeated,  their  towns  taken ; 

do  him   homage  ;  but  they  were   difagreeable  to  the  and  their  power  would  certainly  have  been  annihilated, 

gay  courtiers,  and  to  the  prince  himfelf,  who  minded  had  not  the  Irifh,  as  ufual,  turned  their  arms  againft 

nothing  but  his  pleafures.     The  Irifh  lords  were  at  each  other. 

firft  terrified  by  the  magnificent  reprefentation  of  the  In  this  defperate  fituation  matters  continued  during 
force  of  the  Englifh  army  ;  and  being  reconciled  to  the  whole  reign  of  king  Richard;  and  part  of  the  reign 
fubmiffion  by  the  dignity  of  the  prince's  ftation,  ha-  of  John,  while  the  diftrelfes  of  the  country  were  in- 
ftened  in  crowds  to  Waterford  to  do  him  homage,  creafed  by  the  diffenfions  and  difaffection  of  the  Eng- 
They  exhibited  a  fpectacle  to  the  Norman  courtiers,  lifli  lords,  who  afpired  at  independency,  and  made  war 
Avhich  the  latter  did  not  fail  to  treat  with  contempt  upon  each  other  like  Irifh  chieftains.  The  prudent 
and  ridicule.  The  Irifh  lords,  with  uncouth  attire,  conduct  of  a  governor  named  Meiltr  Fitz-ffenry,  how- 
thick  bufhy  beards,  and  hair  Handing  on  end,  advan-  ever,  at  laft  put  an  end  to  thefe  terrible  commotions  ; 
red  with  very  little  ceremony ;  and  according  to  their  and  about  the  year  1208,  the  kingdom  was  more 
own  notions  of  refpect,  offered  to  kifs  the  young  quiet  that  it  had  been  for  a  long  time  before.  In 
prince.  His  attendants  ftepped  in,  and  prevented  12 10,  John  came  over  to  Ireland  in  perfon  with  an 
this  horrid  violation  of  decorum  by  thrufting  away  the  army,  with  a  defign,  as  he  faid,  to  reduce  his  refrac- 
Irifhmen.  The  whok  aifembly  burft  into  peals  of  tory  nobles  to  a  fenfe  of  their  duty.  More  than  20 
laughter,  pulled  the  beards,  and  committed  feveral  Irifh  chiefs  waited  upon  him  immediately  to  do  him 
t)ther  indignities  on  the  perfons  of  the  guefts ;  which  homage  ;  while  three  of  the  Englifh  barons,  Hugh  and 
were  immediately  and  feverely  refented.  The  chief-  Walter  de  Lacey  and  William  de  Braofa  fled  to  France, 
tains  left  the  court,  boiling  with  indignation;  and  The  king,  at  the  defire  of  his  Irifh  fubjects,  granted 
meeting  others  of  their  countrymen  battening  to  do  thein.  for  their  information,  a  regular  code  and  char- 
homage  to  the  prince,  they  informed  them  of  the  re-  ter  of  laws,  to  be  depofited  in  the  exchequer  of  Dub- 
.  34  .1  caption  they  fhemfelves  had  met  with.  A  league  was  lin,  under  the  king's  feal.  For  the  regular  and  effec- 
revolt  ^  inftantly  formed  to  extirpate  the  Englifh,  and  the  tual  execution  of  thefe  laws,  befides  the  eftabiiihment 
■*hole  nation  fiew  to  arms  }  while  John  and  his  cour-  of  the  kings  courts  of  judicature  in  Dublin,  there  was 

now 
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now  made  a  new  and  more  ample  divifion  of  the  king's 
lands  of  Ireland  into  counties,  where  fheriffs,  and 
many  other  officers,  were  appointed.  Thefe  counties 
were,  Dublin,  Meath,  Kildare,  Argial,  now  called 
Loivih,  Katherlagh,  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Waterford, 
Cork,  Kerry,  Limeric,  Tipperary  ;  which  marks  the 
extent  of  the  EnglHh  dominions  at  this  time  as  confined 
to  a  part  of  Leinfter  and  Munfter,  and  to  thofe  parts 
of  Meath  and  Argial  which  lie  in  the  province  of  Ul- 
fter,  as  now  defined.  Before  his  departure,  the  king 
gave  liberty  to  John  de  Grey,  bifhop  of  Norwich, 
whom  he  appointed  governor,  to  coin  money  of  the 
fame  weight  with  that  of  England  ;  and  which,  by  royal 
proclamation,  was  made  current  in  England  as  well  as 
Ireland. 

This  ecclefiaftical  governor  is  faid  to  have  managed 
affairs  fo  happily,  that  during  the  violent  contefts  be- 
tween John  and  his  barons,  Ireland  enjoyed  an  unufual 
degree  of  tranquillity.  We  are  not  to  imagine,  however, 
that  this  unhappy  country  was  at  this  or  indeed  any 
other  period,  till  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
perfectly  free  from  diforders,  only  they  were  confined 
to  thofe  diftricts  moft  remote  from  the  Englifh  govern- 
ment. In  1219,  the  commotions  were  renewed,  thro' 
the  immeafurable  ambition  and  contentions  of  the 
Englifh  barons,  who  defpifed  all  controul,  and  op- 
preffed  the  inhabitants  in  a  terrible  manner.  The 
diforders  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
encouraged  them  to  defpife  the  royal  authority  ;  they 
were  ever  the  fecret  enemies,  and  fometimes  the  avowed 
adverfaries,  of  each  other ;  and  in  many  places  where 
they  had  obtained  fettlements,  the  natives  were  firft 
driven  into  infurrections  by  their  cruelty,  and  then  pu- 
nifhed  with  double  cruelty  for  their  reiiftance.  The 
Englifh  laws,  which  tended  to  punifli  the  authors  of 
thefe  outrages,  were  fcorned  by  an  imperious  arifto- 
cratic  faction,  who,  in  the  phrenzy  of  rapine  and 
ambition,  trampled  on  the  moft  falutary  inftitutions. 
In  1228,  a  remonftrance  was  prefented  to  the  king 
againft  this  dangerous  neglect  and  fufpenfion  of  the 
laws  ;  which  he  anfwered  by  a  mandate  to  the  chief 
governor,  directing  that  the  whole  body  of  nobility, 
knights,  free  tenants,  and  bailiffs  of  the  feveral  coun- 
ties, fhould  be  convened  :  that  the  charter  of  Englifh 
laws  and  cuftoms  received  from  king  John,  and  to 
which  they  were  bound  by  oath,  fhould  be  read  over  in 
their  prefence  ;  that  they  fhould  be  directed  for  the 
future  ftr'ctly  to  obferve  and  adhere  to  thefe  ;  and  that 
proclamation  fhould  be  made  in  every  county  of  Ire- 
land, ftrictly  enjoining  obedience,  on  pain  of  forfeiture 
of  lands  and  tenements.  How  little  effect  was  produ- 
ced by  this  order,  we  may  learn  from  another,  dated  in 
1 246 ,  where  the  barons  are  commanded,  for  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  land,  to  permit  it  to  be  governed 
by  the  laws  of  England. 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  conceived  more  terrible  than 
the  ftate  of  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
People  of  all  ranks  appear  to  have  been  funk  in  the 
loweft  degree  of  depravity.  The  powerful  Englifh 
lords  not  only  fubverted  the  peace  and  fecurity  of  the 
people,  by  refufing  to  admit  the  falutary  laws  of  their 
own  country,  but  behaved  with  the  utmoft  injuftice 
and  violence  to  the  natives  who  did  not  enjoy  the  be- 
nefits of  the  Englifh  conftitution.  The  clergy  appear 
to  have  been  equally  abandoned  with  the  reft :  nor  in- 
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deed  could  it  be  otherwife :  for  through  the  partiali- 
ties of  Henry  himfelf,  the  neglected,  the  worthlefs,  and 
the  depreffed  among  the  Englifh  clergy,  found  refuge 
in  the  church  of  Ireland.  What  were  the  manners  of 
thefe  clergy,  will  appear  from  the  following  petition  of 
a  widow  to  king  Edward  I. 

"  Margaret  le  Blunde,  ofCafhel,  petitions  our  lord 
the  king's  grace,  that  fhe  may  have  her  inheritance 
which  fhe  recovered  at  Clonmell  before  the  kino-'s 
judges,  &c.  againft  David  Macmackerwayt  bifhop  of 
Calhel. 

"  Item,  the  faid  Margaret  petitions  redrefs  on  ac- 
count that  her  father  was  killed  by  the  faid  bifhop. 

"  Item,  for  the  imprifonment  of  her  grandfather 
and  mother,  whom  he  fhut  up  and  detained  in  pri- 
fon  until  they  perifhed  by  famine,  becaufe  they  at- 
tempted to  feek  redrefs  for  the  death  of  their  fon,  fa- 
ther of  your  petitioner,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  faid 
bifhop. 

"  Item,  for  the  death  of  her  fix  brothers  and  fillers, 
who  were  ftarved  to  death  by  the  faid  bifhop,  becaufe 
he  had  their  inheritance  in  his  hands  at  the  time  he 
killed  their  father. 

"  And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  faid  bifhop  had 
built  an  abbey  in  the  city  of  Cafhel,  on  the  king's 
lands  granted  for  this  purpofe,  which  he  had  filled 
with  robbers,  who  murder  the  Englifh,  and  depopu- 
late the  country ;  and  that  when  the  council  of  our 
lord  the  king  attempts  to  take  cognizance  of  the  of- 
fence, he  fulminates  the  fentence  of  excommunication 
againft  them. 

"  It  is  to  be  noted  alfo,  that  the  faid  Margaret  has 
five  times  croffed  the  Iriih  lea.  Wherefore,  fhe  peti- 
tions for  God's  fake,  that  the  king's  grace  will  have 
compaffion,  and  that  fhe  may  be  admitted  to  take  pof- 
feffion  of  her  inheritance. 

"  It  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  the  aforefaid  bifhop 
hath  been  guilty  of  the  death  of  many  other  Englifh- 
men  befides  that  of  her  father ;  and  that  the  aforefaid 
Margaret  hath  many  times  obtained  writs  of  our  lord 
the  king,  but  to  no  effect,  by  reafon  of  the  influence 
and  bribery  of  the  faid  bifhop. 

"  She  further  petitions,  for  God's  fake,  that  fhe 
may  have  cofts  and  damages,  &c." 

Matters  continued  in  the  fame  deplorable  ftate  du-  Little  alte- 
ring the  reign  of  Edward  I.  with  this  additional  grie-  ration  nn 
vance,  that  the  kingdom  was  infefted  by  invafions  of Jer  ^-d- 
the  Scots.  The  Englifh  monarch  indeed  poffeffed  all  ward  f* 
that  prudence  and  valour  which  were  necefiary  to  have 
reduced  the  ifland  to  a  ftate  of  tranquillity ;  but  his 
project  of  conquering  Scotland  left  him  but  little  leilure 
to  attend  to  the  diftracfed  ftate  of  Ireland.  Certain  it 
is,  however,  that  the  grievous  diftrefs  of  that  country 
gave  him  great  uneafinefs  fo  that  he  transmitted  his 
mandate  to  the  prelates  of  Ireland,  requiring  them  to 
interpofe  their  fpiritual  authority  for  compoiing  the 
public  diforders.  About  the  fame  time,  the  Irilh  who 
lay  contiguous  to  the  Englifh,  and  who  dwelt  among 
them,  prefented  a  petition  to  the  king,  offering  to 
pay  him  8000  merks,  upon  condition  that  they  were 
admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Englifh  fubjects.  To 
this  petition  he  returned  a  favourable  anfwer ;  but  his 
good  intentions  were  defeated  by  the  licejitions  nobi- 
lity, who  knew  that  thefe  laws  would  have  circum- 
fcribed  their  rapacious  views,  and    controuled   their 

S  s  2  vio- 
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Ireland,    violence  and  oppreffion.     Petitions  of  the  fame 

M were  Several  times  repeated  during  this  reign,  but  as 

often  defeated ;  though  fome  means  were  ufed  for 
the  peace  of  this  kingdom,  fuch  as  the  frequent  call- 
ing of  parliaments,  appointing  fherilfs  in  fome  new 
counties,  &c. 

Thefe  means    were  not  altogether  without    effect. 
They  ferved  to  give  fome  check  to  the  diibrders  of 
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kind  little  effect  on  the  operation  of  Bruce  himfelf.  He 
ravaged  the  country  to  the  walls  of  Dublin,  travelled 
the  diftrict  of  Olfory,  and  penetrated  into  Munller, 
deftroying  every  thing  with  fire  and  iword.  The 
Englilh  continued  to  augment  their  army,  ti  1  at  lad 
it  amounted  to  30,000  men  ;  and  then  Bruce,  no  longer 
able  to  oppofe  fuch  a  force,  found  it  neceifary  to  retire 
into  the  province  of  Ullter.     His  retreat  was  effected 


Ireland. 


the  realm,  though  by  no  means  to  terminate  or  fubdue  with  great  difficulty  ;  and   during  the  time   of  his  in- 

them.     The  incurfions   of  the   natives  were  reprelfed,  activity,  the  diftrefles   of  his  army  increased  to  fuch  a 

and  the   Englifh  lords  began  to  live  on  better  terms  degree,  that  they  are  faid  to  have  fed  upon  the  bodies 

with  each  other;  and,  in   131 1,  under  Edward   II.  of  their  dead  companions.     At  laft   an  end  was  put 

the  moil  powerful  of  them  were  reconciled  by  the  mar-  to  the  fufferings   and  the  life   of  this   adventurer  in 

riage  of  Maurice  and   Thomas  Fitz   John,  afterwards  the  battle  of  Dundalk,  in  13 18,  where  he  was  defeated 

the  heads  of  the  illuftrious  houfes  of  Dei'mon  and  Kil-  and  killed  by  the  Englifh  under  Sir  Robert  Birming- 

dare,  to  two  daughters  of  the  earl  of  Ullter.     But  juft  ham.     A  brave  Englilh   knight   named  Maupas,  had 


4.2 
They  are 
totally  de- 
feated. 


at  this  happy  period,  when  the  nation  feemed  to 
have  fome  profpect  of  tranquillity,  more  dreadful  ca- 
Invafion  of  lamities  than  any  hitherto  related  were  about  to  take 
place.  The  Scots  had  juft  recovered  their  liberty  un- 
der Robert  Bruce,  and  were  now  in  no  danger  of  being 
again  enflaved  by  a  foreign  power.  Edward,  the 
king's  brother,  as  a  recompence  for  his  fervices,  de- 
manded a  fhare  of  the  royal  authority.  This  was  refil- 
led by  R.obcrt,  and  Edward  was  for  the  prefent  fatisfied 
by  being  declared   heir  apparent  to  the  crown.     But 
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rulhed  forward  to  encounter  Bruce  himfelf,  and  both 
antagonifts  had  killed  each  other  ;  the  body  of  Mau- 
pas being  found,  after  the  battle,  ftretched  upon  that 
of  Bruce.  The  king  of  Scotland  had  been  advancing 
with  powerful  fuccours  to  his  brother :  but  Edward, 
confident  of  victory,  refined  to  wait  his  arrival ;  and 
Robert,  on  hearing  of  his  brother's  death,  inftantly 
retired. 

The  defeat  of  the   Scottifh  invaders  did  not  put  an 
end  to  the  disturbances  of  this  unhappy  country.     The 


the  king,  wifely  considering  the  neceffity  of  finding  contentions  of  the  Englifh  with  one  another,  of  the 
out  fome  employment  for  a  youth  of  fuch  an  afpiring  Irilh  with  the  Englilh,  and  among  themfelves,  ftill 
and  ambitious  difpofition,  pointed  out  to  his  brother  kept  the  ifland  in  a  ftate  of  the  utrnoft  barbarity  and 
the  ifland  of  Ireland,  the  conqueft  of  which  would  be  confufion,  An  attempt  was  made  indeed,  in  the  reign 
eniy,  on  account  of  the  diffracted  ftate  in  which  it  al-  of  .Edward  II.  to  eftablilh  an  univerfity  in  Dublin; 
moft  always  was,  and  which  would  make  him  an  hide-  but  for  want  of  proper  encouragement  the  inftitution 
pendent  fovereign.  This  propoial  was  eagerly  em-  for  fome  time  languished,  and  then  expired  amidlt 
braced  by  Edward,  and  every  thing  neceifary  for  the    the  coniufionand  anarchy  of  the  country.     The  reign 

of  Edward  III.  proved  not  much  more  favourable  than 
preceding  times  had  been.     He  was  too  much  taken 
up  with  the  idea  of  conquering   France,  to  pay  much 
regard  to    the    interefts    of   Ireland.     The    unhappy 
people,  indeed,  fenllble   of  their    own   miferies,  pe:i- 
tioned  the  king  to  admit  all  his  Subjects  in  Ireland  to 
a  participation  of  the    Englilh  laws;  but  the  petition 
being  delivered   as  ufual  to  the  chief  governor,  and 
Their  progrefs  was  marked  by  defolation  and  carnage,    laid  before  the  parliament,  it  was  tither  clandeftinely 
The  Englilh  Settlers  were  Slaughtered,  or  driven  from    defeated  or  openly  rejected.     Anew  fcene  of  tumult 
their  poffeffions,  their  caltles  levelled  with  the  ground,    and  bloodihed  immediately  enfued  ;  which  at  laft  pro- 


expedition  immediately  got  ready.  On  the  25th  of 
May  1 3 15,  he  landed  on  the  north-eaftern  coaft  of 
Ireland  with  6000  men,  to  aifert  his  claim  to  the  So- 
vereignty of  this  kingdom.  The  Irilh  lords  of  Ulfcer, 
A*ho  had  invited  and  encouraged  him  to  this  enter- 
prize,  were  now  prepared  to  receive  their  new  monarch, 
Slocked  with  eagernefs  to  his  ftandard,  and  prepared 
to    wreak   their    vengeance    on  the  common   enemy. 
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and  their  towns  fet  on  fire.  The  Englifh  lords  were 
neither  prepared  to  refill;  the  invafion,  nor  Sufficiently 
united  among  themfelves.  The  confluence  was,  that 
the  enemy  for  fome  time  met  with  no  interruption.  An 
intolerable  fcarcity  of  provifions,  however,  prevented 
Bruce  from  purfuing  his  advantages ;  and  though  his 


duced  an  order  from  the  king,  prohibiting  all  Irifh- 
men,  or  Englishmen  married  and  having  eftates  in 
Ireland,  from  bearing  any  public  office  whatever. — 
This,  inftead  of  having  a  tendency  to  promote  peace, 
made  the  diforders  much  greater  than  before ;  and  at 
laft  produced  a  remonfirance  from  the   ftates  met  at 


I rother  landed  in  Ireland  with  a  powerful  army,  the     Kilkenny,  in  which  they  grievoufly  complain  not  only 
famine  prevented  him  from  bemg  of  any  effential  fer-    of  the  diforders  of  the  kingdom,  but  alfo  of  the  con- 


vice.  The  forces  which  he  left  behind  him,  however, 
proved  of  confide  rable  advantage  ;  and  by  means  of  this 
reinforcement,  he  was  enabled  to  take  the  city  of 
Carrickfergus. 

The  terrible  devaluations  committed  by  Bruce  and 
his  alfociates,  now  induced  fome  Englifh  lords  to  enter 


duct  of  the  king  himfelf  in  the  edict  abovementioned 
and  to  this  remonfirance  the  king   thought  proper  to 
give  a  gracious  and  condefcending  anfwe'r,  in  order  to 
procure   from  Ireland  the  fuccours  he   wanted  in  his 
expedition  againft  France. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that  mere  promifes,  unaf- 


into  an  allocation  to  defend  their  poffeflions,  and  repel    fifted  by  any  vigorous  exertion,  could  make  the  leaft 
thefe  invaders*     For  this  purpofe,  they  railed  a  confi-    alteration   in  the   ftate  of  a  kingdom  involved   in   fo 

much  milery.  The  diforders,  however,  at  laft  became 
infupportable  to  the  inhabitants  themfelves ;  and  a 
parliament  was  Summoned  in  1  367,  the  remit  of  which 
was  the  famous  Statute  of  Kilkenny.     The  preamble 

to 


derable  body  of  forces  ;  which  coming  to  an  engagi 
ment  with  Fedlim  prince  of  Connaught,  one  of  Bruce's 
principal  allies,  entirely  defeated  and  killed  him  with 
Sooo  of  his    men.     This    defeat,  however,  had  very 
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to  this  act  recites,  that  the  Englifh  had  become  mere 
Iriih  in  their  language,  names,  apparel,  and  manner 
of  living  ;  had  rejected  the  Englifh  laws,  and  fubmitted 
to  thofe  of  the  Iriih,  with  whom  they  had  united  by 
marriage-alliance,  to  the  ruin  of  the  common-wealth. 
— It  was  therefore  enacted,  that  marriage,  nurture  of 
infants,  &c.  with  the  Iriih,  mould  be  confidered  and 
punilhed  as  high  treafon. — Again,  if  any  man  of 
Englilh  race  flia.ll  ufe  an  Irifh  name,  the  Iriih  lan- 
guage, or  the  Irifh  apparel,  or  any  mode  or  cuftom  of 
the  Irifh,  the  ad  provides,  that  he  fhall  forfeit  lands 
and  tenements,  until  he  hath  given  fecurity  in  the 
court  of  chancery  to  conform  in  every  particular  to  the 
Englifh  manners  ;  or  if  he  have  no  lands,  that  he  fhall 
be  imprifoned  till  the  like  fecurity  be  given.  The 
Brehon  law  was  pronounced  to  be  a  pernicious  cuftom 
and  innovation  lately  introduced  among  the  Englifh 
fubjects  ;  and  it  was  therefore  ordained,  that  in  all 
their  controverfies  they  fliould  be  governed  by  the 
common  law  of  England  ;  and  that  whoever  fhould 
fubmit  to  the  Irifh  juriidiction,  fhould  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  high  treafon.  As  the  Englifh  had  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  make  war  or  peace  with  the  bordering 
Irifh  at  pleafure^they  were  now  exprefsly  prohibited 
from  levying  war  without  fpecial  warrant  from  the 
(late. — It  was  alfo  made  highly  penal  for  the  Eng- 
lifh to  permit  their  Iriih  neighbours  to  graze  their 
lands,  to  prefent  them  to  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  or  to 
receive  them  into  monafteries  or  religious  houfes  ;  to 
entertain  their  bards,  who  perverted  their  imagina- 
tions by  romantic  tales  ;  or  their  news-tellers,  who 
feduced  them  by  falfe  reports. — It  was  made  felony  to 
impofe  or  cefs  any  forces  upon  the  Englilh  fubject 
againft  his  will.  And  as  the  royal  liberties  and  fran- 
chifes  were  become  fancluaries  for  malefactors,  ex- 
prefs  power  was  given  to  the  king's  fheriffs  to  enter 
into  all  franchifes,  and  there  to  apprehend  felons  and 
traitors. — Laftly,  becaufe  the  great  lords,  when  they 
levied  forces  for  the  public  fervice,  acted  with  partia- 
lity, and  laid  unequal  burdens  upon  the  fubjects,  it  was 
ordained,  that  four  wardens  of  the  peace  in  every  coun- 
ty fhould  adjudge  what  men  and  armour  every  lord  or 
tenant  fhould  provide. — The  ftatute  was  promulged 
with  particular  folemnity  ;  and  the  fpiritual  lords,  the 
better  to  enforce  obedience,  denounced  an  excommu- 
nication on  thofe  who  fhould  prefume  to  violate  it  in 
any  inftance. 

This  ftatute,  it  is  evident,  could  not  tend  to  pro- 
mote the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  This  could  only  have 
been  done  by  removing  the  animofity  between  the  na- 
tive Irifh  and  Englifh ;  but  fo  far  was  the  ftatute  of 
Kilkenny  from  having  any  tendency  of  this  kind,  that 
it  manifeftly  tended  to  increafe  the  hatred  between 
them.  During  the  whole  of  this  reign,  therefore,  the 
ftate  of  the  Irifh  government  continued  to  be  greatly 
difordered  and  embroiled.  The  Englifh  intereft  gra- 
dually declined  ;  and  the  connections  of  the  king's  fub- 
jects with  the  original  inhabitants,  cccafioned  by  their 
vicinity  and  necelfary  intercourfe,  in  defpite  of  all  le- 
gal injunctions,  obliged  the  king  to  relax  the  Severity 
of  the  ftatutes  of  Kilkenny,  in  cafes  where  they  proved 
Impracticable,  or  oppreffive  in  the  execution.  The 
perpetual  hoftiiity,  however,  in  which  the  different 
parties  lived,  proved  an  effectual  bar  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  thofe  aits  which  contribute  to  the  comfort  and 


refinement  of  mankind.    Even  foreign  merchants  could    lre';.i.d. 
not  venture  into  f lich  a  dangerous  country  without  ar- 
ticular letters  of  protection  from  the  throne.      The 
perpetual  fucceffion  of  new  adventurers  from  England, 
led  by  intereft  or  neceflity,  ferved  only  to  inflame  dif- 
fention,  inftead  of  introducing  any  elfential  improve- 
ment.    Lawyers  fent  from  England  were  notorioufly 
inefficient,  if  not  corrupt ;  and,  as  f'uch,  had  frequent- 
ly been  the  objects  of  complaint.     The  clergy  were  a 
mean  grovelling  race,  totally  influenced  by  the  crown. 
Even  prelates  were  commonly  made  the  inferior  agents 
of  government  in  collecting  forces,  and  railing  war 
againft  the    Irifh  enemy  ;  but  were  not  to  be  enticed 
into  this  fervice,  except   by  remittances  from  the  ex- 
chequer.    Attendance   in  parliament  they  dreaded  as 
the   greateft  hardihip  ;  and  either  recurred  to  mtan 
excufes  to  avert  the  penalty  of  abfence,  or  fued  to  the 
king  to  be  exempted  by  patent  from  contributing   or 
aifenting  to  thofe  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  go- 


verned. 


AS 


In  this  deplorable  fituation  the  kingdom  continued  Power  of 
till  the  time   of  Henry  VII.  who  laid  the  foundation  the  Englilh 
of  the  future  civilization  of  the  Iriih,  as  he  alio  did  of  ^tviv"  un" 
the  Englifh  nation.     This  he  efFected  by  enacting  fome  yTi.         7 
falutary  laws,  and  appointing  faithful  and  active  go- 
vernors to  fee  them  put  in  execution.     Of  thefe  go- 
vernors Sir  Edward  Poynings  contributed  more  than 
any  other  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  ftate.     During  his 
adminiftration  was  enacted  the  law  known  by  the  name 
of  Poyning's  Lazu,  and  which  hath  fince  been  the  fub-  6 

ject  of  much  political  debate.  The  purport  of  it  was,  p0yning*s 
That  no  parliament  fhould  be  held  in  that  ifland  with-  law. 
out  firft  giving  notice  to  the  king  of  England,  and  ac- 
quainting him  with  the  ads  to  be  paffed  in  that  par- 
liament :  neither  fhould  any  act  patted,  or  any  parlia- 
ment held,  without  the  approbation  of  the  king  and 
council,  be  deemed  valid.  Thus  was  the  power  of  the 
turbulent  barons  greatly  broken  ;  and  the  governor, 
not  having  it  in  his  power  to  affemble  parliaments 
when  he  pleafed,  became  a  perfon  of  much  lei's  con- 
fequence.  The  whole  Irifh  legiflation  alio  became  de- 
pendent on  that  of  England,  and  hath  ever  fince  con- 
tinued to  be  fo. 

From  this  time  we  may  date  the  revival  of  the  Eng- 
lifh power  in  Ireland  ;  which  from  the  Scottifh  war  in 
the  time  of  Edward  II.  had  gradually  declined  into 
a  miferable  and  precarious  ftate  of  weakneis.  The  au- 
thority of  the  crown,  which  had  at  la  ft  been  defied, 
infulted,  and  rejected,  even  in  the  Englilh  territory, 
was  reftored  and  confirmed,  and  the  rebellious  vigo- 
roufly  oppofed  and  fupprelfed.  The  feigniory  of  the 
Britifh  crown  over  the  whole  body  of  the  Irifh,  which 
in  former  reigns  feemed  to  have  been  totally  forgotten, 
was  now  formally  claimed  and  aiferted,  and  fome  of 
the  moft  ferocious  chieftains  by  their  marriage  con- 
nections became  the  avowed  friends  of  the  Englilh 
power.  An  ignominious  tribute,  called  the  Black  Rent, 
was  indeed  ft  ill  paid  to  fome  chieftains  ;  but  their  hos- 
tilities were  oppofed  and  chaftifed,  and  even  in  the>r 
own  diftricts  they  were  made  to  feel  the  Superiority  of 
Englilh  government. 

During  the  reign  of  Kenry  VIII.  the  Irifh  affairs 
were  neglected ;  and  the  diforders,  which  had  only 
been  checked,  and  never  thoroughly  eradicated,  re- 
turned as  ufual.     They  were  further  promoted  by  the 

in- 
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innovations  in  religion  which  the  king  introduced,  and 
which  were  exceedingly  difagreeable  both  to  Engliih 
and  Iriih.  The  Reformation,  however,  continued  to 
make  fome  progvefs,  though  (lowly,  during  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  and  even  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary 


;  mut- 
from  i  o  s.  to 


barrel  j  beef  from  26  s.  8  d.  to  8  I.  the  carcafe 

ton  from  3  s.  to  26  s.  the  carcafe  ;  veal 

29  s.  the  carcafe  ;  a  lamb  from  12  d.  to  6  s. ;  a  pork 

from  8  s.  to  20  s. 

Under  James  1.  Ireland  began  to  affume  a  quite  dif- 


Ireland. 


for  as  the  perfecution  did  not  reach  thither,  many  Pro-  ferent  appearance.     That  monarch  valued  himfelf  up- 

teftants  fled  to  Ireland  in  order  to  avoid  the  queen's  on  promoting  the  arts  of  peace,  and  made  it  his  ftudy 

cruelty.     The  machinations  of  the  Spaniards  againft  to  civilize  his  barbarous  Irifh  fubjeits.     By  repeated 

queen  Elizabeth   excited  the  Irifh  to   frelh   infurrec-  confpiracies  and  rebellions,  a  vaft  tract  of  land  had  ef- 

tions.     The   king   of  Spain,  indeed,  not  only  encou-  cheated  to  the  crown  in  fix  northern  counties,  Tyrcon- 

raged  the  natives  in  thofe  infurreclions,  but  actually  nel,  now  called  Donnegal,  Tirone,  Derry,  Farmanagh, 

fent  over   troops   to  affift  them  in    driving    out   the  Cavan,  and  Armagh,  amounting  to  about  500,000  a- 

Englilh  altogether.     This  they  had  well  nigh  effected  ;  cres  ;  a  tract  of  country  covered  with  woods,  where 

but  the  Spaniards,  upon  feeing  an  army  of  Irifh  de-  rebels  and  banditti  found  a  fecure  refuge,  and  which 

feated  by  an  handful  of  their  enemies,  were  fo  much  was  deftined  to  lie  wafte  without  the  timely  interpofi- 

provoked  that  they  furrendered  all  the  places  they  had  tion  of  government.     James  refolved  to  difpofe  of  thefc 

made  themfelves  mafters  of,  and  even  offered  to  affift  lands  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  introduce  all  the  hap- 

the  Englifh  in  reducing  the  rebels  ;  though  it  was  not  py  confequences  of  peace  and  cultivation.     He  caufed 

thought  proper   to  accept  of  their  affiftance.      The  furveys  to  be  taken  of  the  feveral  counties  where  the 

confequence   of  this  was,    that  the    Irifh,  abandoned  new  fettlements  were  to  be  eftablifhed  ;  defcribed  par- 

by  thefe  allies,  were  unable  to  carry  on  the  war  ;  and  ticularly  the  ftate  of  each ;  pointed  out  the  fituations 

the  grand  rebel  O'Neal  of  Tirowen,  or  Tirone,  after  proper  for  the  erections  of  towns  and  caflles  ;  delinea- 

much  treachery,  evafion,  and  many  pretended  fubmif-  ted  the  characters  of  the  Irifh  chieftains,  the  manner 
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lions,  was  at  laft  obliged  to  fubmit  in  good  earneft.  He 
fell  upon  his  knees  before  the  deputy,  and  petitioned 
for  mercy  with  an  air  and  afpect  of  diftrefs.  He  fub- 
fcribed  his  fubmiffion  in  the  molt  ample  manner  and 
form.  He  implored  the  queen's  gracious  commifera- 
tion  ;  and  humbly  fued  to  be  reftored  to  his  dignity, 


m  which  they  fhould  be  treated,  the  temper  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  old  inhabitants,  the  rights  of  the 
new  purchafers,  and  the  claims  of  both  ;  together  with 
the  impediments  to  former  plantations,  and  the  me- 
thods of  removing  them. 

At  his  inftance  it  was  refolved,  that  the   perfons  to 


and  the  ftate  of  a  fubject,  which  he  had  juftly  forfeit-  whom  lands  were  affigned  fhould  be  either  new  under- 

ed.     He  utterly  renounced  the  name  of  O'Neal,  which  takers  from  Great  Britain,  efpecially  from  Scotland,  or 

he  had  affirmed  on  account  of  the  great  veneration  in  fervitors,  as  they  were  called  ;  that  is,  men  who  had 

which  it  was  held  among  the  Irifh.     He  abjured   all  for  fome  time  ferved  in  Ireland,  either  in  civil  or  mili- 

foreign   power,    and   all    dependency   except    on    the  tary  offices ;  or  old  Irifh   chieftains  or  captains.     A- 

crown  of  England  ;  refigned  all  claim  to  any  lands  ex-  mong  the  laft  were  included  even  thofe  Irifh  who  had 

cepting  fuch  as  fhould  be  conferred  upon  him  by  let-  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  Tirone,  and  Mill  harboured 

ters  patent  ;  promifing  at  the  fame  time  to  affift  the  their  fecret  dilcontents.     To  gain  them,  if  poffible,  by 

ftate  in  abolifhing  all  barbarous  cuftoms,  and  eftablifh-  favour  and  lenity,  they  were  treated  with  particular  in- 

ing  law  and  civility  among  his  people.     The  lord  de-  diligence.     Their  under-tenants  and  fervants  were  al- 

puty,  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  promifed  a  full  pardon  lowed  to  be  of  their  own  religion ;  and,  while  all  the 


to  himfelf  and  all  his  followers  ;  to  himfelf  the  refto- 
ration  of  his  blood  and  honours,  with  a  new  patent 
for  his  lands,  except  fome  portions  referved  for  cer- 
tain chieftains  received  into  favour,  and  fome  for  the 
ufe  of  Englifh  garrifons. 


other  planters  were  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, they  were  tacitly  excepted.  The  fervitors  were 
allowed  to  take  their  tenants  either  from  Ireland  or 
Britain,  provided  no  Popilh  recufants  were  admitted. 
The  Britifh  undertakers  were  confined  to  their  own 
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No  infurgent  now  remained  in  this  kingdom  who  countrymen, 
had  not  obtained  or  fued  for  mercy.  Many,  indeed,  In  the  plantations  which  had  been  formerly  attemp- 
were  driven  by  neceffity  to  the  continent,  and  earned  ted,  the  Iriih  and  Englifh  had  been  mixed  together, 
a  fubfiftence  by  ferving  in  the  armies  of  Spain  ;  and  from  a  fond  imagination  that  the  one  would  have  learn- 
thus  a  race  of  Iriih  exiles  was  trained  to  arms,  filled  ed  civility  and  induftry  from  the  other.  But  expe- 
with  a  malignant  refentment  againft  the  Englifh.  Thus  rience  had  now  difcovered,  that  this  intercourfe  ferved 
the  honour  of  1  educing  all  the  enemies  of  the  crown  of  only  to  make  the  Iriih  envy  the  fuperior  comforts  of 
England  in  this  ifland,  aftef  a  continued  conteft  for  their  Englifh  neighbours,  and  to  take  the  advantage, 
440  years,  was  referved  for  the  arms  of  Elizabeth.  The  of  a  free  accefs  to  their  houfes  to  fteal  their  goods  and 
irhaftlinefs  of  famine  and  defolation  was  now  fomewhat 


enlivened  by  the  reftoration  of  tranquillity.  Indeed, 
from  the  mod  authentic  accounts,  the  prices  of  pro- 
vifions were  fo  hich,    that  confidering 


plot  againft  their  lives.     It  was  therefore  deemed  ne- 

ceffary  to  put  them  in  feparate  quarters  ;  and  in  the 

choice  of  thefe  fituations,  the  errors  of  former  times 

were  fo  high,    that  confidering  the  value   of  were  carefully  corrected.     The  original  Englilh  adven- 

money  at  that  time,  it  is  furprifing  how  the  inhabi-   turers,  on  their  firft  fettlement  in  Ireland,  were  capti- 

tants  could  fubfift.     From  an  account  of  the  rates  of  vated  by  the  fair  appearance   of  the  plain  and   open 

provisions   taken  by  the  mayor  of  Dublin  in  1602,  it 

appears,  That  wheat  had  rifen  from  36  s.  to  9  1.  the 

quarter;  barley-malt  from   10s.  to  43s.  the  barrel; 


oat-malt, 
5  s.  to  40  s. 


from  5  s.  to 
the  peck ; 


22  s.  the   barrel ; 
oats  from  3  s.  4  d. 


peafe  from 
to  20  s.  the 


diftricts.  Here  they  erected  their  caflles  and  habita- 
tions ;  and  forced  the  old  natives  into  the  woods  and 
mountains,  their  natural  fortreffes.  There  they  kept 
themfelves  Unknown,  living  by  the  milk  of  their  kine, 
without  hufbandry  or  tillage ;  there  they  increafed  to 
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Frcla»d.  incredible  numbers  by  promifcuous  generation;  and 
— — v— -  there  they  held  their  aflemblies,  and  formed  their  con- 
fpiracies,  without  difcovery.  But  now  the  northern 
Irifh  were  placed  in  the  moft  open  and  acceflible  parts 
of  the  country,  where  they  might  lie  under  the  clofe 
inflection  of  their  neighbours,  and  be  gradually  habi- 
tuated to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  To  the 
Britiih  adventurers  were  afligned  places  of  the  greateft 
ftrength  and  command ;  to  the  fervitors,  ftations  of 
the  greateft  danger,  and  greateft  advantage  to  the 
crown  :  but  as  this  appeared  a  peculiar  hardihip,  they 
were  allowed  guards  and  entertainment,  until  the  coun- 
try ihould  be  quietly  and  completely  planted. 

The  experience  of  ages  had  ihown  the  inconvenience 
of  enormous  grants  to  particular  lords,  attended  with 
fuch  privileges  as  obftructed  the  adminiftration  of  civil 
government :  and,  even  in  the  late  reign,  favourite  un- 
dertakers had  been  gratified  with  fuch  portions  of  land 
as  they  were  by  no  means  able  to  plant.  But,  by  the 
prefent  fcheme,  the  lands  to  be  planted  were  divided 
in  three  different  proportions  ;  the  greateft  to  confift 
of  2000  Englilh  acres,  the  leaft  of  iooo,  and  the 
middle  of  1500.  One  half  of  the  efcheated  lands  in 
each  county  was  afligned  to  the  fmalleft,  the  other 
moiety  divided  between  the  other  proportions  :  and  the 
general  difhibutions  being  thus  afcertained,  to  pre- 
vent all  difputes  between  the  undertakers,  their  fettle- 
ments  in  the  refpective  diftricts  were  to  be  determined 
by  lot.  Eftates  were  afligned  to  all,  to  be  held  of 
them  and  their  heirs.  The  undertakers  of  2000  acres 
were  to  hold  of  the  king  in  capits  ;  thofe  of  1500,  by 
knights  fervice;  thofe  of  1000,  in  common  foccage. 
The  firft  were  to  build  a  caftle,  and  inclofe.  a  ftrong 
court  yard,  or  baivn  as  it  was  called,  within  four 
years  ;  the  fecond,  to  finifh  an  houfe  and  a  bawn  within 
two  years  ;  and  the  third,  to  inclofe  a  bawn  ;  for  even 
this  rude  fpecies  of  fortification  was  accounted  no  in- 
eonfiderable  defence  againft  an  Ir'.lh  enemy.  The  firft 
were  to  plant  upon  their  lands,  within  three  years,  48 
able  men  of  Englilh  or  Scottifh  birth,  to  be  reduced  to 
20  families-;  to  keep  a  demefne  of  600  acres  in  their 
own  hands;  to  have  four  fee  farmers  on  120  acres 
each;  fix  leafe  holders,  each  on  ico  acres;  and  on 
the  reft,  eight  families  of  hufbandmen,  artificers,  and 
cottagers.  The  others  were  under  the  like  obligations 
proportionably.  All  were,  for  five  years  after  the  date 
of  their  patents,  to  refide  upon  their  lands  either  in 
perfon,  or  by  fuch  agents  as  Ihould  be  approved  by 
the  ftate,  and  to  keep  a  fufficient  qantity  of  arms  for 
their  defence.  The  Britiih  and  fervitors  were  not  to 
alienate  their  lands  to  mere  Irifh,  or  to  demife  any 
portions  of  them  to  fuch  perfons  as  fhould  refufe  to 
take  the  oaths  to  government ;  they  were  to  let  them  at 
determined  rents,  and  for  no  fhorter  term  than  2 1  years 
or  three  lives.  The  houfes  of  their  tenants  were  to  be 
built  after  the  Englifh  falhion,  and  united  together  in 
towns  or  villages.  They  had  power  to  erect  manours, 
to  hold  courts-baron,  and  to  create  tenures.  The  old 
natives,  whofe  tenures  were,  granted  in  fee-fimple,  to 
be  held  in  foccage,  were  allowed  the  like  privileges. 
They  were  enjoined  to  fet  their  lands  at  certain  rents, 
and  for  the  like  terms  as  the  other  undertakers ;  to 
take  no  Irifh  exactions  from  their  inferior  tenants,  and 
to  oblige  them  to  forfake  their  old  Scythian  cuftom  of 
wandering  with  their  cattle  from  place  to  place  for  pa- 
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fture,  or  creaghting,  as  they  called  it ;  to  dwell  in 
towns,  and  conform  to  the  Englifh  manner  of  tillage 
and  hufbandry.  An  annual  rent  from  all  the  lands 
was  referved  to  the  crown  for  every  60  Englifh  acres, 
fix  fhillings  and  eight  pence  from  the  undertakers,  ten 
fhillings  from  fervitors,  and  1 3  fhillings  and  four  pence 
from  Irifh  natives.  But  for  two  years  they  were  ex : 
empt  from  fuch  payments,  except  the  natives,  who 
were  not  fubject  to  the  charge  of  tranfportaticn.  What 
gave  particular  credit  to  this  undertaking,  was  the  ca- 
pital part  which  the  city  of  London  was  perfuaded 
to  take  in  it.  The  corporation  accepted  of  large 
grants  in  the  county  of  Deny  ;  they  engaged  to  ex- 
pend L.20,000  on  the  plantation,  to  build  the  cities 
of  Derry  and  Colerain,  and  ftipulated  for  fuch  privi- 
leges as  might  make  their  fettlements  convenient  and 
reipectable.  As  a  competent  force  was  neceflary  to 
protect  this  infant  plantation,  the  king,  to  fupport 
the  charge,  inftituted  the  order  of  baronets,  an  here- 
ditary dignity,  to  be  conferred  on  a  number  not 
exceeding  200  ;  each  of  whom,  on  pafling  his  patent, 
was  to  pay  into  the  exchequer  fuch  a  fum  as  would 
maintain  30  men  in  Ulfter,  for  three  years,  at  8  </. 
daily  pay. 

But  fcarcely  had  the  lands  been  allotted  to  the  dif- 
ferent patentees,  when  coniiderable  portions  were  re- 
claimed by  the  clergy  as  their  rightful  property.  And 
fo  far  had  the  eftates  of  the  northern  bilhoprics  been 
embarraffed,  both  by  the  ufurpations  of  the  Irifh  lords, 
and  the  claims  of  patentees,  that  they  fcarcely  afford- 
ed a  competent,  much  lefs  an  honourable,  provifionfor 
men  of  worth  and  learning,  while  the  ftate  of  the  pa- 
rochial clergy  was  ftill  more  deplorable.  Moft  of  the 
northern  churches  had  been  either  deftroyed  in  the  late 
wars  or  had  fallen  to  ruin  :  the  benefices  were  fmall,  and 
either  fhamefully  kept  by  the  bifhops  in  the  way  of 
commendam  or  fequeftration ;  or  filled  with  minifters 
as  fcandalous  as  their  income.  The  wretched  flock 
was  totally  abandoned ;  and  for  many  years  divine 
fervice  had  not  been  ufed  in  any  parifh  church  of  Ul- 
fter, except  in  cities  and  great  towns.  To  remedy 
thefe  abufes,  and  to  make  fome  proper  proviiion  for 
the  inftruction  of  a  people  immerfed  in  lamentable  ig- 
norance, the  king  ordained,  that  all  ecclefiaftical  lands 
fhould  be  reftored  to  their  refpective  fees  and  churches, 
and  that  all  lands  fhould  be  deemed  ecclefiaftical  from 
which  bifhops  had  in  former  times  received  rents  or 
penfions  :  that  compofitions  fhould  be  made  with  the 
patentees  for  the  fite  of  cathedral  churches,  the  refi- 
dences  of  bifhops  and  dignitaries,  and  other  church- 
lands  which  were  not  intended  to  be  conveyed  to  them  ; 
who  were  to  receive  equivalents  if  they  compounded 
freely ;  or  elfe  to  be  deprived  of  their  patents  as  the 
king  was  deceivd  in  his  grant,  and  the  poffeflions  re- 
ftored to  the  church.  To  provide  for  the  inferior 
clergy,  the  bifhops  were  obliged  to  refign  all  their  im- 
propriations, and  relinqniih  the  tythes  paid  them  out 
of  parifhes,  to  the  refpective  incumbents ;  for  which 
ample  recompence  was  made  out  of  the  king's  lands. 
Every  proportion  allotted  to  undertakers  was  made  a 
parifh,  with  a  parochial  church  to  each.  The  incum- 
bents, befides  their  tythes  and  duties,  had  glebe-lands 
afligned  to  them  of  60,  90,  or  120  acres,  according  to 
the  extent  of  their  pariihes.  To  provide  for  a  fuccef 
lion  of  worthv  pailcr*;,  free-fchools  were  endowed  in 
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Ireland,     the  principal  towns,  and  considerable  grants   of  lands 

* conferred    on    the    univerSity   of  Dublin,  which    had 

been  re-eftablilhed  by  queen  Elizabeth,  together  with 
the  advowlbn  of  fix  parochial  churches,  tbree  of  the 
largeft,  and  three  of  the  middle  proportion  in  each 
county. 

Such  was  the  general  Schems  of  this  famous  northern 
plantation,  fo   honourable  to  the   king,  and   of  fuch 
confequence  to  the  realm   of  Ireland.     Its  happy  ef- 
fects were  immediately  perceived,  although  the  execu- 
tion by  no  means  correiponded  with  the  original  idea. 
Buildings  were   flowly  erected ;  Britifh  tenants  were 
difficult  to  be  procured  in  fufficient  numbers  ;  the  old 
natives   were  at  hand,  offered  higher  rents,  and  were 
received  into  thole  districts  from  which  it  was  intend- 
ed to  exclude  them.     In  this  particular,  the  London- 
ers were  accufed  of  being  notoriously  delinquent.  They 
acted  entirely  by  agents  ;  their  agents  were  interested 
and  indolent,  and  therefore  readily  countenanced  this 
dangerous  intrusion  of  the  natives  ;  an  error  of  which 
fufficient  caufe  was  afterwards  found  to  repent.     For 
the   prefent,  however,  a   number   of  loyal  and  indu- 
ftrious  inhabitants  was  poured  into  the  northern  coun- 
ties, confiderable  improvements  made  by  the  planters, 
and  many  towns  erected.     To    encourage  their  indu- 
stry, and    advance    his    own    project,    the    king    was 
pleafed  to   incorporate  feveral  of  thefe  towns,  fo  that 
they  had  a  right  of  reprefentation  in  the  Irilh  parlia- 
co        ment. 
.State  nflre-      The  only  disturbance  that  now  enfued  was  from  the 
land  fince    Popiih  party,  who  never   could  bear  to  fee  the  Prote- 
tjiat  time.    f}-ant  religion   eStablilhed   in  preference  to  their  own, 
while  they  had  power  to  refill.     After  numberlefs  in- 
effectual machinations  and  complaints,  their  fury  broke 
out  in  a  terrible  maffacre  of  the  new  Englifh  fettlers  in 
See  Br)-      the  year  1641*.     The  affairs  of  Britain  were  at  that 
tain,  nu  103  time  in  fuch  confuiion,  that  the  rebellion  could  not  be 
— 106.        quelled  in  lefs  than  ten  years ;  during  which  time  the 
country  was  reduced  to  a  moil  deplorable  Situation.     It 
recovered  again  under  Cromwell,  Charles  II.  and  the 
lhort    reign  of  James  II.     On  the  acceffion  of  Wil- 
liam III.  matters  were  once  more  thrown   into  confu- 
fion  by  an  attempt  made  in  favour  of  the  exiled  mo- 
narch, who  came   over  thither  in  peribn,  and   whofe 
bad    fuccefs    is    related  under    the  article    Britain, 
n°   309 — 325.     Since    that    time,     Ireland    hath    re- 
covered  from  the  miferable  fituation  to  which  it  was 
fo  long  reduced.     As  yet,  however,  it  is  far  from  be- 
ing in  fuch  a  flourishing  ftate  as  either  South  or  North 
Britain.     Cne   great   obstacle  to  the   improvement  of 
the  kingdom  is  the  extreme  poverty  and  oppreffion  of 
the  common  people.     The   produce  of  the  kingdom, 
cither  in   corn  or  cattle,  is  not   above   two  thirds  at 
molt  of  what  by  good  cultivation  it  might  yield.     The 
high  roads  throughout  the  Southern  and  weStern  parts 
are  lined   with  beggars,  who  Jive  in  huts  or  cabbins 
without  chimnies,  or  any  covering  capable  of  defend- 
ing the  wretched  inhabitants  from  the  cold,  Avind,  and 
rain.     "  It  is  a  fcandal    (fays   a  judicious   traveller, 
who  lately  vilited   Ireland)   to   the  proprietors  of  this 
fertile  country,  that  there  is  not  the  greateft  plenty  of 
good  corn  and  hay  in  it ;  but  fome  of  the  bell  land  in 
the  king's  dominions  is  Suffered  to  be  torn  in  pieces, 
and  cultivated  in  the  vileft  manner,  by  a  fet  of  abject 
miferable  occupiers ;  who  are  abfolutely  no  better  than 
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flaves  to  the  defpicabler  lazy,  and  oppreffive  fubordi-     Ireland. 

nate  landlords."  ' -■ * 

Another  caufe   conSifted  in  the  various  restrictions  Ori<Hn  of 
which  it  had  been  thought  proper  to  lay  upon  the  Irifh  thelrifh 
trade,  and  the  conilant  and  great  preference  given  by  difcontent* 
government  to -the  Englifh  manufacturers,  at  laft  pro-         5* 
duced  the  moft  grievous  difcontents  and  diftreffes.     On  S,tatc 


the 


argu- 


the  part  of  England  it  was  fuppofed,  that  as  Ireland 
had  been  fubdued  by  force  of  arms,  the  inhabitants  ana  agaiuft 
ought  in  every  refpect  to  be  Subject  to  the  victorious  the  lnfh. 
State  ;  and  that  the  intereft  of  the  Englifh  ought  on 
all  occaSions  to  be  conSultcd,  without  regarding  the 
inconveniences  which  might  enSue  to  the  Irifh.  A 
very  different  idea,  however,  was  entertained  by  the 
Irifh.  themSelves,  or  at  leaSl  by  the  patriotic  party  a- 
mong  them.  They  rejected  all  notions  of  dependence 
upon  the  Britifh  min'ftry  and  parliament ;  and  though 
they  did  rot  fcruple  to  acknowledge  the  king's  right 
of  conqueft,  they  moft  pofitively  denied  that  the  Bri- 
tifh parliament  had  any  authority  whatever  over  them  ; 
and  therefore  looked  upon  the  restrictions  laid  upon 
their  trade  as  the  moft  grievous  and  intolerable  op- 
preffion. 

In  the  year  17 19,  according  to  Mr  Crawford,  the  Caufe   of 
oppreffion  and  grievances  of  Ireland  became  altogether  Sherlock 
inSupportable.     A  cauSe  relative  to  an  eftate,  betwixt  and  Anns*. 
Heifer  Sherlock  and  Maurice  Annefley,  was  tried  be-      y  in 
fore  the  court  of  exchequer  in  Ireland.     Here  the  hit-    '   ' 
ter  obtained  a  decree  in  his  favour  ;  but,  on  an  appeal, 
the  fentence  was  reverfed  by  the  lords.     Annefley  ap- 
pealed  from  them  to  the  Englifh  peers  ;  who  having 
reverfed  the  judgment  of  thofe  of  Ireland,  he  was  put 
in  poifeffion   of  die  fubject  in  difpute.     Sherlock  ap- 
pealed again  to  the  Irifh  lords,  and  the  matter  became 
very  ferious.     It  was  propofed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  judges,  Whether  by  the  laws  of  the  land  an  appeal 
lies  from  a  decree  of  the  court  of  exchequer  in  Ireland 
to  the  king  and  parliament  in  Britain.     This  queftion 
being  determined  in  the  negative,  Sherlock  was  again 
put  in  poffeflfon  of  the  eftate.     A  petition  was  fome 
time  after  prefented  to  the  houSe  by  Alexander  Bur- 
rowes  Sheriff  of  Kildare,  Setting  forth,  "  That  his  pre- 
deceSTor  in  office  had  put  Sherlock  in  poifeSGon  of  the 
premilfes ;  that,  upon  his  entering  into  office,  an  injunc- 
tion, agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  Englifh  peers,  iifued 
from  the  exchequer,  requiring  him  to  reftore  Maurice 
Annefley  to  the  poSfeSfion  of  the  abovementioned  lands  ; 
and  that,  not  daring  to  act  in  contradiction  to  the  or- 
der of  the  houfe,  he  was  fined.     In  confequence  of  this, 
being  afraid  left  he  Should  be  taken  into  cuftody,  he 
durft  not  come  in  to  pafs  his  accounts  ;  and  for  this  he 
was    fined  L.  1200."     His  conduct  was  applauded  by  Difpute  be- 
the  Irifh  lords,  who  commanded  the  fines  impofed  up-  twixt  the 
on  him  to  be  taken  off;  and  in  a  Short  time  after  drew  peers  of 
up  a  memorial  to  be  prefented  to  his  majefty.  •   In  this  Ireland  and 
they  fet  forth,  that  having  fubmitted  to  Henry  II.  as 
their  lege  lord,  they  had  from  him  obtained  the  bene- 
fit of  Englifh  law,  with  many  other  privileges  parti- 
cularly that  of  having  a  diftinct  parliament.     In  con- 
fequence of  this  conceffion,  the  Englifh  had  been  en- 
couraged to   come  over  and  fettle  in  Ireland,  where 
they  were  to  enjoy  the  fame  privileges  as  in  their  own 
country.     They  farther  infilled,  that  though  the  im- 
perial crown  of  Ireland  was  annexed  to  that  of  Bri- 
tain, yet  being  a  diftinct  dominion,  and  no  part  of  the 
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kingdom  of  England,  none  could  determine  with  re- 
gard to  its  affairs,  but  fuch  as  were  authorifed  by  its 
known  laws  and  cuftoms,  or  the  exprefs  confent  of  the 
king.  It  was  an  invafion  of  his  majeliy's  prerogative 
for  any  court  of  judicature  to  take  upon  them  to  de- 
clare, that  he  could  not  by  his  authority  in  parliament 
determine  all  controverfies  betwixt  his  fubjects  of  this 
kingdom  ;  or  that,  when  they  appealed  to  his  majefty 
in  parliament,  they  did  not  bring  their  caufe  before  a 
competent  judicature:  and  they  represented,  that  the 
practice  of  appeals  from  the  Irifti  parliament  to  the 
Britiih  peers  was  an  ufurped  jurifdiction  afTumed  by 
the  latter  ;  the  bad  confequences  of  which  they  point- 
ed out  very  fully. 

This  reprefentation  being  laid  before  his  majefcy  in 
parliament,  it  was  reiblved,  that  the  barons  of  exche- 
quer in  Ireland  had  afted  with  courage  and  fidelity, 
according  to  law,  &c.  and  an  addrefs  was  prefented  to 
his  majefty,  praying  him  to  confer  on  them  fome  mark 
of  his  royal  favour  as  a  recompence  for  the  injuries  they 
had  fuftained  from  the  Irifti  legiflature.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  bill  for  the  better  fecuring  the  dependency 
of  Ireland  upon  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  By  this 
it  was  determined,  "  That  the  houfe  of  lords  of  Ire- 
land have  not,  nor  of  right  ought  to  have,  any  juris- 
diction to  judge  of,  affirm,  or  reverie,  any  judgement, 
fentence,  or  decree,  given  or  made  in  any  court  within 
the  kingdom  ;  and  that  all  proceedings  before  the  faid 
houfe  of  lords,  upon  any  fuch  judgment  or  decree,  are 
utterly  null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purpofes  what- 
ever." It  was  alfo  determined  in  this  bill,  that  "  the 
king's  majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of 
the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons  of  Great 
Britain  in  parliament  aiLmbled,  had,  hath,  and  of  right 
ought  to  have,  full  power  and  authority  to  make  laws 
and  ftatutes  of  fufficient  force  and  validity  to  bind  the 
people  of  Ireland." 

This  bill  was  looked  upon  by  the  Irifti.  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  total  annihilation  of  their  liberties  ;  and  they 
were  ftill  farther  exafperated  in  the  year  1724,  by  the 
patent  granted  to  one  Wood  an  Englifhman  to  coin 
halfpence  and  farthings  for  the  ufe  of  Ireland.  In 
this  affair  Wood  is  faid  to  have  acted  very  difhonour- 
ably ;  infomuch  that  a  (hilling  of  the  halfpence  he 
made  were  fcarcely  worth  a  penny.  Great  quantities 
of  this  bafe  coin  were  fent  over ;  and  it  was  ufed  not 
only  to  change,  but  accounts  were  likely  to  be  paid  in 
it,  fo  that  dangerous  confequences  feemed  ready  to  en- 
fue.  The  Irifti  parliament,  in  an  addrefs  to  the  king, 
reprefented  that  they  were  called  upon  by  their  coun- 
try to  lay  before  his  majefty  the  ill  confequences  of 
Wood's  patent,  and  that  it  was  likely  to  be  attended 
with  a  diminution  of  the  revenue  and  the  ruin  of 
trade.  The  fame  was  fet  forth  in  an  application  made 
to  his  'majefty  by  the  privy  council.  In  fhort,  the 
whole  nation  feemed  to  unite  their  efforts  in  order  to 
remedy  an  evil  of  fuch  dangerous  tendency,  the  effects 
of  which  already  began  to  be  felt. 

Among  the  contrcverfial  pieces  which  appeared  on 
this  occafion,  thofe  of  Dr  Swift  were  particularly  di- 
ftinguifhed.     His  Drapicr's  letters  are  to  this  day  held 


hisoppofi-  in  grateful  remembrance  by  his  countrymen  ;  but  he 
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was  in  danger  of  fuffcring  deeply  in  the  caufe.     He 
had  been  at  particular  pains  to  explain  an  argument 
ufed  by  the   Irifli  on  this  occafion,  viz.   that  brafs 
Vol.  IX. 


money,  being  illegal,  could  not  be  forced  upon  the  na-  Ireland, 
tion  by  the  king,  without  exceeding  the  limits  of  Ills  w  -l* 
prerogative.  Hence  the  oppofite  party  took  occafion 
to  charge  the  Irifti  with  a  defign  of  cafting  off  their 
dependence  on  Britain  altogether  :  but  Swift  having 
examined  the  accufation  with  freedom,  pointed  Out 
the  encroachments  made  by  the  Britifh  parliament  on 
the  liberties  of  Ireland  ;  and  afTerted,  that  any  depen- 
dence on  England,  except  that  of  being  fubjects  to  the 
fame  king,  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  reafon,  nature, 
and  nations,  as  well  as  to  the  law  of  the  land.  This 
publication  was  fo  difagreeable  to  government,  that 
they  offered  a  reward  of  L. 300  for  the  difcovcry  of 
the  author  ;  but  as  nobody  could  be  found  who  would 
give  him  upy  the  printer  was  profecuted  in  his  ftead : 
however,  he  was  unanimoufly  acquitted  by  a  jury  of 
his  countrymen. 

The  Irifti  continued  to  be  jealous   of  their  liberties, 
while  the  Britifh  miniftry  feemed  to  watch   every  op- 
portunity of  encroaching  upon  them  as  far  as  polhble. 
Apprehenfions  being  entertained  of  a  defign  upon  Ire- 
land by  the  partiians  of  the  pretender  in    17 15,  a  vote 
of  credit  to  government  was  paffed  by  the  houfe  of       Sf 
commons  to   a  considerable   amount.     This  laid  the  Dilptie 
foundation  of  the  national  debt  of  that  kingdom,  which  w      go" 
was    quickly  augmented  to   feveral  hundred  thoufand  3jieut  thc 
pounds  ;  for  difcharge  of  which  a  fund  had  been  pro-  fund  for 
vided  by  adminiftration.     An  attempt  was  made  du-  payment  of 
ring  the  adminftration  of  Lord  Carteret  (who  govern- tne  natl0Ha* 
ed  Ireland  till    1730),  to  veft  this  fund  in  the  hands  debt' 
of  his  majefty  and  of  his  heirs  for  ever,  redeemable  by 
parliament.     This  was  oppofed  by  the  patriotic  party, 
who  infilled,  that  it  was  inconfiftent  with  the  public 
fafety,  and  unconstitutional,  to  grant  it  longer  than 
from  feflion  to  feffion.     In   1 731  another  attempt  was 
made  to  veft  the  fame  in  the  crown  for  21  years;  but 
when  the  affair  came  to  be  debated,  the  ftrength  of 
both  parties   was  found  to  be  equally  balanced.     Im- 
mediately before  the  v@te,  however,  Colonel  Totting- 
ham  having  rode  poft  on  the  occafion,  arrived  in  the 
houfe,    and  determined  the  queftion  againft  govern- 
ment. 6o 

The  behaviour  of  Lord  Chefterfield,  who  was  made  Excellent 
governor  of  Ireland  in  1 745,  is  highly  extolled  on  ac-  condu<5t  of 
count  of  his  moderation,  and  the  favour  he  fhowed  to  Lord  Chef* 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  As  the  apprehenfions  ofte 
government  were  then  very  confiderable,  on  account 
of  the  rebellion  which  raged  in  Scotland,  his  lordfhip 
was  advifed  to  augment  the  military  force  of  Ireland 
by  4000  men.  Inftead  of  this,  however,  he  fent  four 
battalions  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  encouraged 
the  volunteer  affociations  which  formed  in  different 
parts  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  Thefe  battalions 
he  replaced  by  additional  companies  to  the  regiments 
already  on  the  eftablilhment ;  by  which  means  he  faved 
a  confiderable  expence  to  the  nation,  without  augment- 
ing the  influence  of  the  crown.  The  fupplies  afked 
by  him  were  fmall,  and  raifed  in  the  moft  cafy  and 
agreeable  manner  to  the  people,  expending  the  money 
at  the  fame  time  with  the  utmoft  economy.  There 
was  even  a  faving,  which  he  applied  to  the  ufe  of  the 
public.  It  had  been  a  cuftom  with  many  of  the  lieu* 
tenant  governors  of  Ireland  to  bellow  reverfionary 
grants,  in  order  to  purchafe  the  afhftance  of  friends  in 
fupport  of  their  meafures.      Lord  Chefterfield,  how- 
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ever,  being  convinced  that  this  practice  was  prejudi- 
cial to  the  intereft  of  the  nation,  put  a  flop  to  it ;  but 
the  rnoft  remarkable  part  of  his  adminiftration  was, 
the  humanity  with  which  he  treated  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. Before  his  arrival,  the  Romifti  chapels  in 
Dublin  had  been  fliut  up  ;  their  priefts  were  command- 
ed by  proclamation  to  leave  the  kingdom  ;  and  fuch 
as  dilbbeyed  had  been  fubjected  to  imprifonment  and 
other  penalties.  Lord  Chefterfield,  however,  convin- 
ced that  the  affection  is  to  be  engaged  by  gentle 
ufage,  permitted  them  to  exercife  their  religion  with- 
out difturbance.  The  accufations  brought  againfl 
them  of  forming  plans  againft  government,  were  difre- 
garded  ;  and  fo  much  was  his  moderation  and  upright- 
nefs  in  this  refpect  applauded  by  all  parties,  that,  du- 
ring the  whole  time  of  his  adminiftration,  the  nation- 
al tranquillity  was  not  once  interrupted  by  the  fmall- 
eft  internal  commotion.  On  his  leaving  the  iiland,  his 
bull  was  placed  at  the  public  expence  in  the  caftle  of 
Dublin. 

Lord  Chefterfield  having  left  Ireland  in  the  fpring 
of  1746,  the  iiland  continued  to  be  governed  by  lords 
juftices  until  the  13th  of  September,  when  William 
earl  of  Harrington  came  over  with  the  powers  of  lord 
lieutenant.  A  conteft  in  the  election  of  reprefenta- 
tives  for  the  city  of  Dublin  this  year  called  forth  the 
abilities  of  Mr  Charles  Lucas,  fo  much  celebrated  for 
his  partriotic  virtues.  Having  fome  years  before  been 
admitted  a  member  of  the  common  council,  he  re- 
folved  to  exert  himfelf  in  behalf  of  the  privileges  of 
his  fellow-citizens.  The  powers  of  this  city-corpora- 
tion, as  well  as  of  others,  had  been  changed  by  author 
rity  derived  from  an  act  in  the  time  of  Charles  if. 
and  among  other  innovations,  for  the  purpofe  of  aug- 
menting the  influence  of  the  crown,  they  deprived  the 
commons  of  the  power  of  choofmg  the  city  magiftrates. 
This  was  now  veiled  in  the  board  of  Aldermen  ,  which 
being  ftibjcct  in  the  exercife  of  its  jurifdiction  to  the 
approbation  of  the  privy  council,  was  confequently  de- 
pendent on  government.  Mr  Lucas  complained  loudly 
of  the  injury  ;  but  as  this  law  could  not  be  altered,  he 
fet  himfelf  to  inquire,  whether  encroachments,  which 
could  not  be  juftiried  by  law,  had  not  been  made  on 
the  rights  of  the  citizens?  Having  fatisfied  himfelf,  by 
fearching  diligently  into  ancient  records,  that  his  ap- 
prehenfions  were  well-founded,  he  published  his  difco- 
veries,  explained  the  nature  of  the  evidence  refulting 
from  them,  and  encouraged  the  people  to  take  the 
proper  fteps  for  obtaining  redrefs. 

The  confequence  of  this  was  a  conteft  between  the 
commons  and  aldermen,  which  lafted  two  yrears.  The 
former  ftruggled  in  vain  to  recover  their  loft  privileges  ; 
but  the  exertions  of  Lucas  in  every  ftage  of  the  dif- 
pute  had  rendered  him  fo  refpectable  among  his  coun- 
trymen, that  on  the  death  of  Sir  James  Somerville  h  e 
was  encouraged  to  declare  himfqjf  a  candidate  for  a 
feat  in  parliament.  This  being  highly  agreeable  to 
his  wifhes,  he  was  elected  accordingly  ;  and  diftinguifti- 
ed  himfelf  not  only  by  the  boldnefs  and  energy  of  his 
fpeeches,  but  more  efpecially  by  a  number  of  addrefles 
to  his  countrymen.  In  fome  of  thefe  he  particularly 
confidered  the  feveral  branches  of  the  conftitution,  and 
pointed  out  the  encroachments  of  the  Britifh  legiila- 
ture.  Government,  alarmed  at  his  boldnefs,  dermi- 
ned  to  crufh  him  by  the  hand  of  power }  for  which 


reafon  the  moll  obnoxious  paragraphs  were  extracted  Ireland, 
from  his  works,  and  made  the  foundation  of  a  charge  '  v— ^ 
before  parliament.  The  commons  voted  him  an  ene- 
my to  his  country  ;  and  addrelfed  the  lord  lieutenant 
for  an  order  to  profecute  him  by  the  attorney-gcnneral. 
The  univerfal  efteem  in  which  he  was  held  could  not 
fcreen  him  from  miniftc-rial  vengeance  :  he  was  driven 
from  Ireland  ;  but  having  fpent  fome  years  in  banifti- 
ment ;  he  was  once  more  enabled,  through  the  exer- 
tions of  his  friends,  to  prefent  himfelf  as  a  candidate 
for  the  city  of  Dublin.  Being  again  elected,  he  con- 
tinued to  diftinguilh  himfelf  by  the  fame  virtuous  prin- 
ciples for  which  he  had  been  from  the  beginning  fo 
remarkable,  and  died  with  the  character  which  he  had 
preferved  through  life,   the  incorruptible  Lucas.  63 

In  the  year  1753,  a  remarkable  conteft  took  place  Difputc 
betwixt  government  and  the  Irifh  parliament  relative  w  g0" 
to  previous  confent.  As  the  taxes  for  defraying  Hate  conceruiBg 
expences  are  impofed  by  the  reprefentatives  of  the  previous 
people,  it  thence  naturally  follows,  that  they  have  a  conlent, 
right  to  fuperintend  the  expenditure  of  them;  and  by 
an  infpection  of  the  journals  of  the  houfe  of  commons, 
it  appeared  that  from  the  year  1692  they  had  exer- 
eifed  a  right  of  calling  for  and  examining  the  public 
accounts.  When  any  furplus  remained  in  the  treafury, 
it  was  alfo  cuftomary  to  difpofe  of  it  by  bill  for  the 
good  of  the  public.  In  the  year  1749,  however,  a 
confiderable  ham  having  remained  in  the  treafury,  the 
difpofal  of  this  money  in  future  became  an  object  to 
miniftry.  In  1 75 1,  it  was  intimated  to  parliament 
by  the  bird-lieutenant,  the  duke  of  Dorfet,  that  his 
majelty  would  gracioufly  confent  and  recommend  it  to 
them,  that  fuch  part  of  the  money  as  then  remained 
in  the  treafury  fhould  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of 
the  national  debt."  As  this  implied  a  right  inherent 
in  his  majefty  to  difpofe  of  the  money  as  he  thought 
proper,  the  propofal  was  accounted  an  invafion  of  the 
privileges  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  No  notice  was 
therefore  taken  of  the  direction  given  by  Dorfet,  but 
the  bill  was  fent  over  to  England  as  ufual  without  any 
notice  taken  of  his  majefty's  confent.  In  England, 
however,  this  very  material  alteration  was  made,  and 
the  word  confent  introduced  into  it.  The  commons  at 
this  time  did  not  take  any  notice  of  fuch  an  eflential 
alteration ;  but  next  year,  on  its  being,  repeated,  the 
bill  was  rejected.  Government  were  now  at  the  ut- 
moft  pains  to  defend  the  meafure  they  had  adopted, 
and  pamphlets  were  publifhed  in  which  it  was  juilified 
on  various  grounds.  The  event  at  laft,  however,  was, 
that  his  majefty  by  letter  took  the  money  whicli  had 
been  the  fubject  of  difpute  out  of  the  treafury.  g4 

In  the  year  1760  Ireland  fuftained  an  inconfiderable  Invafion  by 
hoilile  invai'ion,  the  firft  that  had  been  experienced  in  Thurotia. 
the  kingdom  for  70  years.     The  armament  confifted  J7"0, 
originally  of  five  fhips  ;  one  of  48  guns,  two  of  36, 
and  two   of  24;  having  on  board   1270   land-forces. 
They   were  commanded    by  the  celebrated    Thurot, 
whofe  reputation,  as  captain  of  a  privateer,  had  advan- 
ced him  to  this  dignity.     The  fquadron,  however,  was 
driven  by  adverfe  winds  to  Gottenburgh ;  where  ha- 
ving continued  a  few  days,  they  fet  fail  for  the  place  of 
their  deftination.     On  their  arrival  on  the  coaft  of  Ire- 
land, they  were  obliged  to  {helter  themfelves  in  Lough 
Foyle  from  a  violent  ftorm  which  again  overtook  them. 
The  wind,  however,  having  fhifted,  and  continuing  to 
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Ireland,  blow  tempeftuoufly,  they  were  obliged  to  keep  out  to 
i'ea.  Twd"  of  the  Ihips  were  thus  feparated  from  the 
-reft  by  the  violence  of  the  ftorm,  and  returned  to 
.France  ;  but  the  remaining  three  directed  their  courfe 
.to  the  iiland  of  Hay,  where  they  anchored ;  and  having 
■repaired  their  damages,  took  in  a  fupply  of  provifions, 
and  thence  failed  to  Carrickfergus. 

In  the  mean  time,  an  officer  belonging  to  the  fmall 
number  of  troops  at  that  time  in  Carrickfergus  took 
pod  on  a  riling  ground,  with  an  advanced  party,  to 
obferve  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  A  fkirmilh  en- 
fued  betwixt  this  party  and  Thurot's  men,  until  the 
former,  having  expended  all  their  ammunition,  were 
obliged  to  retire  into  the  town.  Having  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  prevent  the  enemy  from  taking  poffeflion 
of  it,  the  Britifh  troops  ikut  themfelves  up  in  the 
cattle,  where  they  were  foon  obliged  to  capitulate,  after 
having  killed  about  ioo  of  their  enemies,  with  the  lofs 
of  only  three  on  their  own  part.  The  French  having 
plundered  the  town,  fet  fail  on  the  26th  of  February  ; 
and  three  days  after  were  all  taken  by  Captain  Elliot, 


Thurot  himfelf  being  killed  in  the  engagement. 


Soon  after  the  acceffion  of  George  III.  Ireland  firft 
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ftifc  of  the 

began  to  be  difturbed  by  a  banditti  who  ftyled  them- 
felves White  Boys ;  and  as  thefe  were  generally  of  the 
Romifh  perfuailon,  the  prejudices  againft  that  feci: 
broke  forth  in  the  ufual  manner.  A  plot  was  alleged 
to  have  been  formed  againft  government :  French  and 
Spanifh  emiuaries  to  have  been  lent  over  to  Ireland, 
and  actually  to  be  employed  to  affift  in  carrying  it  in- 
to execution.  The  real  caufe  of  this  commotion,  how- 
ever, was  as  follows  :  About  the  year  1739  the  mur- 
rain broke  out  among  the  horned  cattle  in  the  duchy 
.of  Holftein,  from  whence  it  foon  after  fpread  through 
the  other  parts  of  Germany.  From  Germany  it  reach- 
ed Holland,  from  whence  it  was  carried  over  to  Eng- 
land, where  it  raged  with  great  violence  for  a  number 
-of  years.  The  mitigation  of  the  penal  laws  againft 
the  Papifts  about  this  time  encouraged  the  natives  of 
-the  fouth  of  Ireland  to  turn  their  thoughts  towards 
agriculture,  and  the  poor  began  to  enjoy  the  neceifa- 
ries  of  life  in  a  comfortable  manner.  A  foreign  de- 
mand for  beef  and  butter,  however,  having  become  un- 
commonly great,  by  reafonof  the  cattle  diftemper  juft 
mentioned,  ground  appropriated  to  grazing  became 
more  valuable  than  that  employed  in  tillage.  The 
cotters  were  every  where  difpoffefled  of  their  little 
poffeffions,  which  the  landlords  let  to  monopolizers 
who  would  afford  a  higher  rent.  Whole  baronies  were 
now  laid  open  to  pafturage,  while  the  former  inhabi- 
tants were  driven  defperate  by  want  of  fubfiftence. 
.Numbers  of  them  fled  to  the  large  cities,  or  emigrated 
to  foreign  countries,  while  thofe  who  remained  took 
fmall  fpots  of  land,  about  an  acre  each,  at  an  exorbi- 
tant price,  where  they  endeavoured  if  pofllble  to  pro- 
cure the  means  of  protracting  a  miferable  exiftence  for 
themfelves  and  families.  For  fome  time  thefe  poor 
creatures  were  allowed  by  the  more  humane  landlords 
the  liberty  of  commonage :  but  afterwards  this  was 
taken  away,  in  defpite  of  juftice  and  a  pofitive  agree- 
ment ;  at  the  fame  time,  the  payment  of  tythes, 
and  the  low  price  of  labour,  not  exceeding  the  wages 
•in  the  days  of  Queen.  Elizabeth,  aggravated  the  di- 
■ftreffesof  the  unhappy  fufferers  beyond  meafure. 

In  fuch  a  fituation,  it  is  no  wonder  that  illegal  me- 


thods were  purfued  in  expectation  of  redrefs.  The  IteUtH, 
people,  covered  Avith  white  ikirts,  alfembled  in  parlies  ~~v— -* 
at  night,  turned  up  the  ground,  deftroyed  bullocks, 
levelled  the  inclofures  of  the  commons,  and  committed 
other  aits  of  violence.  Thefe  unavailing  efforts  were 
conftrued  into  a  plot  againft  the  government;  num- 
bers of  the  rioters  were  apprehended  in  the  counties  of 
Limerick,  Cork,  and  Tipperary,  and  fome  of  them 
condemned  and  executed.  In  different  places  thefe 
unhappy  wretches,  inftead  of  being  looked  upon  as  ob- 
jects of  compallion,  were  profecuted  with  the  utmoit 
fe verity.  Judge  Ailon,  however,  who  was  fent  over 
to  try  them,  executed  his  office  with  fuch  humanity  as 
did  him  the  higheft  honour.  A  moft  extraordinary 
and  affecting  inftance  of  this  was,  that  on  his  return 
from  Dublin,  for  above  ten  miles  from  Clonmell,  both 
fides  of  the  road  were  lined  with  men,  women,  and 
children  ;  who,  as  he  paifed  along,  kneeled  down  and 
implored  the  bleffing  of  heaven  upon  him  as  their 
guardian  and  protedtor. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  violences  of  the  White  Boys 
continued,  notwithftanding  that  many  examples  were 
made.  The  idea  of  rebellion  was  ftill  kept  up  ;  and, 
without  the  fmalleft  foundation,  gentlemen  of  the  firft 
rank  were  publicly  charged  with  being  concerned  in 
it,  infomuch  that  fome  of  them  were  obliged  to  enter 
bail,  in  order  to  protect  themfelves  from  injury.  The 
Catholics  of  Waterford  gave  in  a  petition  to  Lord 
Flertford,  the  governor  in  1765,  in  behalf  of  them- 
felves and  brethren,  protefting  their  loyalty  and  obe- 
dience to  government ;  but  no  effectual  ftep  was  taken 
either  to  remove  or  even  to  inveftigate  the  caufe  of  the 
difturbances.  ,, 

About  two  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  White  of  the  Oak 
Boys,    a  fimilar  commotion  arofe  in  Ulfter ;    which,  Bo)  3. 
however,  proceeded  in  part  from  a  different  caufe,  and 
was  of  much  ihorter  duration.     By  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, the  making   and  repairing  of  highways  in  Ire- 
land was  formerly  a  grievous  oppreffion  on  the  lower 
ranks   of  people.     An  houfekeeper  who  had  no  horfe 
was  obliged  to  work  at  them  fix  days  in  the  year ;  and 
if  he  had  a  horfe,  the  labour  of  both  was  required  for 
the  fame  fpace  of  time.     Befides  this  oppreffion,  the 
poor  complained  that  they  were  frequently  obliged  to 
work  at  roads  made  for  the  convenience  of  individuals, 
and  which  were  of  no  fervice  to  the  public.     Nor  were 
thefe  the  only  grievances  of  which  the  infurgents  at 
this  time  complained  :  the  tythes  exacted  by  the  clergy 
were  faid  to  be  unreafonable,  and  the  rent  of  lands  was 
more  than  they  could  bear.     In  1763,  therefore,  be- 
ing exafperated  by  a  road  propofed  to  be  made  thro* 
a  part  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  the  inhabitants  moft 
immediately  affected  by  it  rofe  in  a  body,  and  decla- 
red that  they  would  make  no  more  highways  of  the 
kind.     As    a    mark    of   dillinction,    they  wore    oak- 
branches  in  their  hats,  from  which  circumftance  they 
called  themfelves  Oak-boys.     The  number  of  their  par- 
ti zans  foon  increafed,  and  the  infurrection  became  ge- 
neral through  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Der- 
ry,  and  Fermanagh.     In  a  few  weeks,  however,  they 
were  difperfed  by  parties  of  the  military;    and  the 
public   tranquillity  was  reftored  with  the  lofs  of  only 
two  or  three  lives.     The  road-act,  which  had  been  fo 
juftly  found  fault  with,  was  repealed  nextfeffion  ;  and 
it  was  determined,  that  for  the  future  the  roads  fhould 
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Ireland,    be  made  and  repaired  by  a  tax  to-  be  equally  affeffcd 

* — y '  on  the  lands  of  the  rich  and  poor. 

Of  the  Befides  thefe,  another  fet  of  infurgents  called  Steet- 

fitecl  Beys,  boys  foon  made  their  appearance,  on  the  following  ac- 
count. The  eftate  of  an  abfentee  nobleman  happen- 
ing to  be  out  of  leafe,  he  propofed,  inftead  of  an  addi- 
tional rent,  to  take  fines  from  his  tenants.  Many 
of  thofe,  who  at  that  time  poflefled  his  lands,  were 
unable  to  comply  with  his  terms  ;  while  others  who 
could  afford  to  do  fo,  infilled  upon  a  greater  rent  from 
the  immediate  tenants  than  they  were  able  to  pay. 
The  ufual  confequences  of  this  kind  of  oppreffion  in- 
ftantly  took  place.  Numbers  being  difpofTefTed  and 
thrown  deftitute,  were  forced  into  acts  of  outrage  fimi- 
!ar  to  thofe  already  mentioned.  One  of  thefe  charged 
with  felony  was  carried  to  Belfaft,  in  order  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  county  gaol ;  but  his  affociates,  provoked 
by  the  ufage  they  had  received,  determined  to  relieve 
him.  The  defign  was  eagerly  entered  into  by  great 
numbers  all  over  the  country  ;  and  feveral  thoufands, 
having  provided  themfelves  with  offenfive  weapons,  pro- 
ceeded to  Belfaft  in  order  to  refcue  the  prifoner.  To 
prevent  this,  he  was  removed  to  the  barracks  and  put 
under  the  guard  of  a  party  of  foldiers  quartered  there  ; 
but  the  Steel-boys  prefled  forward  with  a  determina- 
tion to  accomplifh  their  purpofe  by  force,  and  fome 
{hots  were  actually  exchanged  between  them  and  the 
foldiers.  The  confequences  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  fatal,  had  it  not  been  for  a  phyfician  of  highly 
refpectable  character,  who  interpofed  at  the  rifk  of  his 
life,  and  prevailed  on  thofe  concerned  to  fet  the  pri- 
foner at  liberty.  The  tumult,  however,  was  not  thus 
quelled.  The  number  of  infurgents  daily  increafed, 
and  the  violences  committed  by  them  were  much  greater 
than  thofe  of  the  other  two  parties.  Some  were  ta- 
ken and  tried  at  Carrickfergus,  but  none  condemned. 
It  was  fuppofed  that  the  fear  of  popular  refentment 
had  influenced  the  judges  ;  for  which  reafon  an  act 
was  palled,  enjoining  the  trial  of  fuch  prifoners  for 
the  future  to  be  held  in  counties  different  from  thofe 
where  the  crimes  were  committed.  This  breach  of 
a  fundamental  law  of  the  conftitution  gave  fuch  of- 
fence, that  though  feveral  of  the  Steel- boys  were  af- 
terwards taken  up  and  carried  to  the  caftle  of  Dub- 
lin, no  jury  would  find  them  guilty.  This  obnoxious 
law  was  therefore  repealed  ;  after  whicli  fome  of  the 
infurgents,  being  tried  in  their  refpective  counties, 
were  condemned  and  executed.  Thus  the  commotions 
were  extinguifhed  :  but  as  no  methods  were  taken  to 
remove  the  caufe,  the  continued  diftreffes  of  the  people 
drove  many  thoufands  of  them  into  America  in  a  very 
6g  few  years. 
Parliament  ^n  tne  mean  time  a  very  material  alteration  had  ta- 
of  Ireland  ken  place,  in  the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  with 
made  oc-  regard  to  the  duration  of  parliaments.  At  an  early 
tenmal.  period  thefe  had  continued  only  fpr  a  year  ;  but  after- 
wards they  were  prolonged  until  the  death  of  a  fove- 
reign,  unlefs  he  chofe  to  dilfolve  it  fooner  by  an  ex- 
ertion of  his  prerogative.  Thus,  from  the  moment 
of  their  election,  the  commoners  of  Ireland  were  in  a 
manner  totally  independent  of  the  people  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  crown  ;  and  government  foon  avail- 
ed itfelf  of  this  power  to  bribe  a  majority  to  ferve  its 
own  purpofes.  Various  methods  were  thought  of  to 
remedy  this  evil  j  but  all  proved  ineffectual  until  die 
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year    1768,  when,  during  the  adminiftration  of  Lord     Ireland 
Townfhend,  a  bill  was  prepared  and  fent  over  to  Eng-  v      *      rf 
land,  by  which  it  was   enacted,  that  the  Irifh  parlia- 
ments thenceforth  fhould  be  held  every  feven  years. 
It  was  returned  with  the  addition  of  one  year  j  and 
ever  fince  the  parliaments  of  this   country  have  been 
octennial.     During  this  feffion  an  attempt  was  made 
by  the  Britifh  miniftry  to  infringe  the  rights  of  the        69 
houfe  of  commons  in  a  very  material  point.     A  money-  An  Enghfh 
bill,  which    had  not  originated  in  Ireland,  was  fent  moncy-kdl 
over  from  Britain,  but  was  rejected  in  a  fpirited  man-  re*e   e  ' 
ver.     Its    rejection  gave  great  offence  to    the    Lord 
Lieutenant,    who  repeatedly    prorogued  them'till  the 
year  1771. 

The  affairs  of  Ireland  began  now  to  draw  towards 
that  crifis  which  effected  the  late  remarkable  revolu- 
tion in  favour  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The 
paffing  of  the  octennial  bill  had  diminifhed,  but  not 
taken  away,  the  influence  of  the  crown  ;  and  the  fitua- 
tion  of  affairs  between  Britain  and  America  had  inclined 
miniftry  to  make  the  moft  of  this  influence  they  could. 
In  1773  Lord  Harcourt,  at  that  time  governor  of 
Ireland,  exerted  himielf  fo  powerfully  in  favour  of 
adminiftration,  that  the  voice  of  oppofition  in  parlia-  70 
ment  was  almoft  entirely  filenced.  The  difficulties,  Diilrefled 
however,  under  which  the  whole  nation  laboured  began  ,  ?  ?  J** 
now  to  be  fo  feverely  felt,  that  an  addrefs  on  the  fubject  before  the 
was  prefented  by  the  commons  to  his  excellency.  In  lord  licute- 
this  they  told  him,  that  they  hoped  he  would  lay  before  naut, 
the  king  the  ftate  of  Ireland,  reftricted  in  its  com- 
merce from  the  lhort-fighted  policy  of  former  times,  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  advantage  of 
the  rivals,  if  not  of  the  enemies,  of  Great  Britain. 
Thefe  hardfhips,  they  faid,  were  not  only  impolitic, 
but  unjuft  ;  and  they  told  his  excellency  plainly,  that 
they  expected  to  be  reftored  to  fome,  if  not  to  all 
their  rights,  which  alone  could  juftify  them  to  their 
conftituents  for  laying  upon  them  fo  many  burdens 
during  the  courfe  of  this  feffion. 

This  repi  efentation  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  produ- 
ced no  effect ;  and  Ireland  for  fome  years  longer  con- 
tinued to  groan  under  the  burden  of  intolerable  re- 
ftriclions.  Ttiefe  had  principally  taken  place  in  the  7I 
reign  of  Charles  II.  At  this  time  it  was  enacted,  that  Account  of 
beef  or  live  cattle  fhould  not  be  exported  to  England  ;  the  reflric- 
neither  were  the  commodities  of  Ireland  to  be  ex-  t'ons  ?* 
ported  to  the  American  colonies,  nor  American*  e." 
goods  to  be  imported  to  any  port  in  Ireland  without 
fir  ft  unloading  them  in  fome  part  of  England  or  "Wales. 
All  trade  with  Afia  was  excluded  by  charters  granted 
to  particular  companies ;  and  reflections  were  im- 
pofed  upon  almoft  every  valuable  article  of  commerce 
fent  to  the  different  ports  of  Europe.  Towards  the 
end  of  King  William's  reign  an  abfolute  prohibition 
was  laid  on  the  exportation  of  Irifli  wool.  This  re- 
flection proved  difadvantageous  not  only  to  Ireland, 
but  to  Great  Britain  herfelf.  The  French  were  now 
plentifully  fupplied  by  fmuggling  with  Irifh  wool ;  and 
not  only  enabled  to  furnifu  woollen  fluffs  fufficient  for 
their  own  confumpt,  but  even  to  vie  with  the  Britifh 
in  foreign  markets.  Other  reflections  confpired  to  aug- 
ment the  national  calamity  ;  but  that  which  was  moft 
fenfibly  felt  took  place  in  1  776.  "  There  had  hither^ 
to  (fays  Mr  Crawford)'  been  exported  annually  to 
America  large  quantities  of  Irifli  linens:   this  very 
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confiderable  fource  of  national  advantage  was  now    ly, 
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(hut  up,  under  pretence  of  rendering  it  more  difficult 
for  the  enemy  to  be  fupplied  with  the  means  of  fub- 
fiftence  ;  but  in  reality,  to  enable  a  few  rapacious  Eng- 
lifh  contractors  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  an  embargo, 
which  continued,  was  in  1776  laid  upon  the  expor- 


The  trading  and  manufacturing  towns  of  Eng-    ireland. 
land,    however,   now  took  the  alarm,    and  petitions  v~~^~" 
againft  the  Irifh  indulgence  were  brought  forward  from 
many  different  quarters,  and   members  inftructed  to 
oppofe  it.     In  confequencc  of  this  a  warm  conteft  took 
place  on  the  fecond  reading  of  the  bills.     Mr  Burke 


tation   of  provifions  from  Ireland,  by  an  unconllitu-    fupported  them  with  all  the  ftrength  of  his  eloquence ; 


tional  ftretch  of  prerogative.  Remittances  to  Eng- 
land, on  various  accounts,  particularly  for  the  pay- 
ment of  our  forces  abroad,  were  more  than  ufually 
confiderable.  Thefe  immediate  caufes  being  com- 
bined  with  thofe  which  were  invariable  and  perma- 
nent, produced  in  this  country  very  calamitous  ef- 
fects. Black  cattle  fell  very  confiderably  in  their  va- 
lue ;  notwithftanding  that  cuftomers  could  not  be  had. 


and  as  the  miuifter  feemed  to  favour  them,  they  were 
committed  ;  though  the  violent  oppofition  to  them  ftill 
continued,  which  induced  many  of  their  friends  at  that 
time  to  defert  their  caufe. 

Though  the  efforts  of  thofe  who  favoured  the  caufe 
of  Ireland  thus  prov%i  unfuccefsful  for  the  prefent, 
they  renewed  their  endeavours  before  the  Chriftmas 
vacation.     They  now  urged,  that,  independent  of  all 
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The  price  of  wool  was  reduced  in  a  ftill  greater  pro-    claims  from  juftice  and  humanity,  the  relief  of  Ireland' 


portion.  Rents  every  where  fell ;  nor,  in  many  places, 
was  it  poffible  to  collect  them.  An  univerfal  ftagna- 
tion  of  bufinefs  enfued.  Credit  was  very  materially 
injured.  Farmers  were  preffed  by  extreme  neceffity, 
and  many  of  them  failed.     Numbers  of  manufacturers 


was  enforced  from  neceffity.  The  trade  with  Britiih 
America  was  now  loft  for  ever  ;  and  it  was  indifpen- 
fably  requifite  to  unite  the  remaining  part  of  the  empire 
in  one  common  intereft  and  affettion.  Ireland  had  hi- 
therto been  paffive  ;  but  there  was  danger  that,  by 
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were  reduced  to  extreme  neceffity,  and  would  have  driving  her  to  extremities,  fhe  would  caft  off  the  yoke 
perifhed,  had  they  not  been  fupported  by  public  cha-  altogether ;  or,  even  if  this  fhould  not  happen,  the  ty- 
rity.  Thofe  of  every  rank  and  condition  were  deeply  ranny  of  Britain  would  be  of  little  advantage  ;  as,  on 
affected  by  the  calamity  of  the  times.  Had  the  ftate  the  event  of  a  peace,  the  people  would  defert  a  coun- 
of  the  exchequer  permitted,  grants  might  have  been  try  in  which  they  had  experienced  fuch  oppreffion,  and 
made  to  promote  induftry,  and  to  alleviate  the  riational  emigrate  to  America,  where  they  had  a  greater  prof- 
diftrefs  ;  but  it  was  exhaufted  to  a  very  uncommon  pect  of  liberty.  On  the  other  hand,  they  infifted,  that 
degree.  Almoft  every  branch  of  the  revenue  had  fail-  very  confiderable  advantages  muft  enfue  to  Britain  by 
cd.  From  want  of  money  the  militia  law  could  not  the  emancipation  of  Ireland ;  and  every  benefit  exten- 
be  carried  into  execution.  We  could  not  pay  our  ded  to  that  country  would  be  returned  with  accumu- 
fbrces  abroad  ;  and,  to  enable  us  to  pay  thofe  at  home,  lated  intereft.  The  bufinefs  was  at  laft  fummed-up  in 
there  was  a  neceffity  for  borrowing  50,0001.  from  a  motion  made  by  lord  Newhaven,  in  February  1779, 
England.  The  money  which  parliament  was  forced  that  liberty  fhould  be  granted  to  the  Irifh  to  import 
to  raife,  it  was  obliged  to  borrow  at  an  exorbitant  in-  fugars  from  the  Weft  Indies.  This  was  carried ;  but 
tereft.  England,  in  its  prefent  ftate,  was  affected  with  the  merchants  cf  Glafgow  and  Manchefter  having  pe- 
the  wretched  condition  to  which  our  affairs  were  re-  titioned  againft  it,  it  was  again  loft  through  the  inter- 
duced.  Individuals  there,  who  had  eftates  in  Ireland,  ference  of  the  minifter,  who  now  exerted  his  influence 
were  fharers  of  the  common  calamity ;  and  the  atten-  againft  the  relief  he  had  formerly  declared  in  favour 
tion  of  individuals  in  the  Britifh  parliament  was  turned  of.  Various  other  efforts,  however,  were  made  to  ef- 
to  our  fituation,  who  had  even  no  peifonal  intereft  in  feet  the  intended  purpofe  ;  but  nothing  more  could  be 
this  country."  ^  obtained  than  a  -kind  of  compromife,  by  which  lord 
While  things  were  in  this  deplorable  fituation,  earl  Gower  pledged  himfelf,  as.  far  as  he  could  anfwer 
Nugent,  in  the  year  1778,  undertook  the  caufe  of  the  for  the  conduct  of  others,  that,  during  the  recefs, 
Irifh,  by  moving  in  parliament,  that  their  affairs  fhould  fome  plan  fhould  be  fallen  upon  for  accommodating 
be  taken  into  confederation  by  a  committee  of  the  the  affairs  of  Ireland  to  the  fatisfattion  of  all  par- 
whole  houfe.  This  motion  being  agreed  to  almoft  ties, 
unanimoufly,  it  was  followed  by  feveral  others,  viz. 
That  the  Irifh  may  be  permitted  to  export  directly 
to  the  Britifh  plantations,    or  to  the  fettlements  on 
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In  the  mean  time  the  affairs  of  this  country  haftened 
to  a  crifis ;  which  forced  the  Britifh  miniftry  to  give 
that  relief  fo  long  folicited,  and  which  they  fo  often 
the  coaft  of  Africa,  all  goods  being  the  produce  and  promifed  without  any  intention  of  performing  their 
manufacture  of  the  kingdom,  excepting  only  wool,  or  promifes.  As  long  as  the  affairs  of  the  country  were 
woollen  manufactures,  &c.  That  all  goods,  being  the  under  confideration  of  the  Britifh  parliament,  the  in- 
produce  of  any  of  the  Britifh  plantations,  or  of  the  habitants  preferved  fome  degree  of  patience ;  but, 
fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  tobacco  excepted;  when  they  found  themfelves  deferted  by  the  minifter, 
be  allowed  to  be  imported  directly  from  Ireland  to  all  their  difconter.t  was  inflamed  beyond  meafure.  The 
places,  Britain  excepted.  That  cotton  yarn,  the  ma-  laws  he  had  paned  in  their  favour,  viz.^  an  allowance 
nufacture  of  Ireland,  be  allowed  to  be  imported  into  to  plant  tobacco,  and  a  bill  for  encouraging  the  growth 
Great  Britain.     That  glafs  manufactured   in  Ireland    of  hemp,  were  confidered  as  mockery  inftead  of  relief, 
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be  permitted  to  be  exported  to  all  places,  Britain  ex 
cepted. — With  refpect  to  the  Irifh  fail-cloth  and'  cor- 
dage, it  was  moved,  that  they  fhould  have  the:  fame 
privilege  as  for  the  cotton-yarn 


and  it  was  now  refolved  to  take  fuch  meafures  as  fhould 
effectually  convince  the  miniftry  that  it  was  not  their 
intereft  to  tyrannize  any  longer.  With  this  view,  affo- 
ciations  againft  the  importation  of  Britifh  commodities 


Thefe  motions  having  paffed  unanimoufly,  bills  for    which  had  been  entered  into  in  fome  places  before,  now 
the  relief  of  Ireland  were  framed  upon  them  according-  became  universal  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  fuch 
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Ireland.    ~as  prefumcd'to  oppofe  rbc  voice  of  the  people  in  t 

"tefpeft,  had  the  mortification  to  find  themfelves  ex- 
•poled  to  public  obloquy  and  contempt  on  that  ac- 
-  count.      Thus  the   Irifh   manufactures    began  to  re- 
vive ;    and  the  people  of    Britain    found    themfelves 
-obliged  ferioufly  to  take  into  confideration  the  relief 
of  that  country,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  very 
neceffary  to  their  own  intereit.    To  this  alio  they  were 
Rif   of  the "ft:'H- more  ferioufly  difpofed  by  the  military  alienations, 
■  military  af-' which  had  taken   place  fome  time  before,  and  now 
fociatioas    affumed  a' molt  formidable  appearance.     Thefe  at  firft. 
•in  Ireland.   Were   formed  by  accidental  caufes.     The  Fituation  of 
Britain,  for  fbiT'.e  time,  had  not  admitted  of  any  effec- 
tual method  being  taken  for  T.he  defence  of  Ireland. 
Its   coafts  had    been  infulted,  and  the   trading  lhips 
•taken  by  the  French  and  American  privateers ;  nor  was 
it  at  all  improbable  that  an  invafion  might  foon  fellow. 
'"  The  minifter  (fays  Mr  Crawford)   told  us,  that  the 
fituation  of  Britain  was  fuch  as  rendered  her  incapable 
of  protecting  us.     The  weaknefs  of  government,  from 
the   following  circumftance,    was   ftrikingly  obvious. 
The  mayor  of  Belfaft  having  tranfmittcd  a  memorial 
-to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  fetting  forth  the  unprotected 
'ftate  of  the  coaft,  and  requefting  a  body  of  the  mili- 
'tary  for  its  defence,  received  for  anfwer,  that  he  could 
not  afford  him  any  other  affiftance  than  half  a  troop  of 
difmounted  horfe  and  half  a  company  of  invalids." 
In  this  dilemma,  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
-town  affociated  for  the  purpofe  of  felf-defence  ;  and 
on  the  fame  principle,  a  few  volunteer  companies  were 
'formed  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.     Thefe  chofe 
their  own  officers,  purchafed  their  own  uniforms  and 
arms,  and,  with  the  affiftance  of  perfons  properly  qua- 
lified, affembled  regularly  on  the  parade  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  in  the  military  art.     Their  refpectable  ap- 
pearance, and  the  zeal  they  fhowed  in  the  fervice  of 
their    country,    foon  excited    curiofity  and    attracted 
refpect.     Their  number  increafed  every  day  ;  and  peo- 
ple of  the  firft  -confequence  became  ambitious  of  being 
enrolled  among  them.     As  no  foreign  enemy  appeared, 
g.t        againft  whom  they  might  exercife  their  military  prowefs, 
They  re.    thefe  patriotic  bands  foon  began  to  turn  their  thoughts 
folve  to  de-  towards  a  deliverance  from  domeftic  oppreffion.     No 
liver  their  fooner  -was  this  idea  made  known,  than  it  gave 
•country       vjg0ur  to  the  fpirit  of  volunteering  ;  infomuch 
tyranny  of  M"  ^ie   enc^   °^  x77^»    ^ie   "military   affociations 
JJritain.      'thought  to  amount  to    at  lealt  30,000    men. 

while  thus  formidable  from  their  numbers,  and  openly 
avowing  their  intention  to  demand  a  reftitution  of  their 
rights  from  the  Britilh  miniftry,  they  profeffed  the 
ntmoft  loyalty  and  affection  to  the  king  ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  fobriety  and  decent  demeanour,  they  were  not 
only  unexceptionable,  but  exemplary.  Inftead  of  ex- 
citing diforder  themfelves,  they  reftrained  every  kind 
of  irregularity,  and  exerted  themfelves  with  unanimity 
and  vigour  for  the  execution  of  the  laws. 

That  fuch  a  body  of  armed  rrfcn,  acting  without  any 
command  or  fupport  from  government,  fhould  be  an 
object  of  apprehenfion  to  the  miniftry,  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at.  In  the  infancy  of  their  affociations  indeed 
they  might  have  been  fuppreffed  ;  but  matters  had  been 
fuffered  to  proceed  too  far ;  and,  as  they  flood  at  pre- 
sent, all  refiftance  was  vain.  As  the  volunteers  cotild 
not  be  controuled,  fome  attempts  were  made  to  bring 
tliem  under  the  influence  of  the  crown ;  but  this  being 
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found  impoffible,  miniftry  thought  proper  to  treat  them    1rt)t*i. 
with  an  appearance  of  confidence ;  and,  accordingly,  s  """$1"""' 
orders  were  iffued  for  fupplying  them  with   i(5,oooThey  ar» 
hand  of  arms.  t'upplied 

The  Irifh  parliament,  thus  encouraged  by  the  fpirit with  arm« 
of  the  nation,  and  preffed  by  the  difficulties  arifing  ky  tllc  mi" 
from  the  diminifhed  value  of  their  eftates,  refolved  to  m  fg" 
exert  themfelves  in  a  becoming  manner,  in  order  to  The  par- 
procure  relief  to  their  country.     At  their  meeting  in  liamcntad- 
O^ober  1779,  an  addi-efs  to  his  Majefty  was  drawn  drefs  the 
up;  in  which  it  was  exprefsly  declared,  that  "  it  was  ^J'S  for 
not  by  temporary  expedients,  but  by  a  free  trade  alone,  re  ' 
that  Ireland  was  now  to   be  faved  from  impending 
ruin."     When  this  addrefs  was  carried  up  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  the  ftreets  of  Dublin  were  lined  with  vo- 

the  duke  of  Leinfter,  in 
But,  though  a  general 
now  diffufed,  an  anxious 
fear  of  difappointment  ftrll  continued.  If  the  ufual 
fupply  was  granted  for  two  years,  there  was  danger  of 
the  diftreffes  continuing  for  all  that  time ;  and  after  it 
was  granted,  the  prorogation  of  parliament  might  put 
a  flop  to  the  expected  relief  altogether.  The  people, 
however,  were  not  now  to  be  trifled  with.  As  the 
court-party  fhowed  an  averfion  to  comply  with  the  po-  j4 
pular  meaiures,  a  mob  rofe  in  Dublin,  who,  among  Riot  in 
other  acts  of  violence,  pulled  down  the  houfe  of  the  Dublia. 
attorney-general,  and  did  their  utmoft  to  compel  the 
members  to  promife  their  countenance  to  the  matter 
in  hand.  When  the  point  therefore  came  to  be  de- 
bated, fome  efpoufed  the  popular  fide  from  principle, 
others  from  neceffity ;  fo  that  on  the  whole  a  majority 
appeared  in  favour  of  it.  A  fhort  money  bill  was 
paifed  and  tranfmitted  to  England ;  where,  though 
very  mortifying  to  the  minifter,  it  paffed  alio.  85 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Bi  itifh  parliament  in  Decern-  Affairi  of 
ber,  the  affairs  of  Ireland  were  firft  taken  into  confide-  Ire,an<*  a" 
ration  in  the  houfe  of  peers.    The  neceffity  of  granting  ?j"  ^  „"_. 
relief  to  that  kingdom  was  ftrongly  fet  forth  by  the  t]lc  nritifli 
lord  who  introduced  them.     He  raid,  the  Irifh,  now  parliament, 
confeious    of  poffeffing    a  force  and    confequence  to 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  ftrangers,  had  refolved 
to  apply  it^fo  obtain  the  advantages  of  which  the  na- 
tion, by  this  fpirited  exertion,  now  fhowed  themfelves 
worthy.     Had  they  for  fome  time  before  been  grati- 
fied in  leffer  matters,  they  would  now  have  received 
with  gratitude,  what  they  would,  as  affairs  flood  at 
prefentj  confider  only  as  a  matter  of  right.     He  then 
moved  for  a  vote  of  cenfure  on  his  Majefty's  minifters 
for  their  neglect  of  Ireland.      This  motion  was  re- 
jected ;  but  Earl  Gower,  who  had  now  deferted  the 
caufe  of  miniftry,  declared,  that  there  did  not  exift  in 
his  mind  a  fingle  doubt  that  the  vote  of  cenfure  was 
not  well  founded.     He  added,  in  his  own  vindication, 
that  early  in  the  fummer  he  had  promifed  that  relief 
fhould  be  granted  to  Ireland,  and  had  done  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  keep  his  word;  but  that  all  his  efforts 
had  proved  fruitlefs. 

In  the  houfe  of  commons  the  minifter  found  him- 
felf  fo  hard  preffed  by  the  arguments  of  the  minority, 
and  the  fhort  money-bill  from  Ireland,  that  he  was  obli- 
ged to  declare,  that  in  lefs  than  a  week  he  intended  to 
move  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe  to  take  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  into  confideration.  On  the  13th  of 
December  he  accordingly  brought  forward  his  pro- 
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Ireland/  pofitio'ns'  in  favour  of  this  kingdom,     the  defign 

"  thefe  was  to  repeal  the  laws  prohibiting  the  exporta- 
tion of  IiHfh  manufaftures  made  of  wool  or  wool  flocks; 
to  repeal  as  much  of  the  act  cf  19th  Geo.  II.  as  pro- 
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twixt  England  and  Ireland,  he  obferved,  that,  as  a 
more  liberal  fpirit  had  now  appeared  on  both  fides  of 
the  water,  he  hoped  both  kingdoms  would  be  perfect- 
ly contented.     Ireland  would  never  be  able  to  rival 


Ireland. 

us  ■     ^        n  w* 


hibited  the  importation  of  glafs  into  Ireland,  except  of    England  in  the  fine  wollen  fabrics  ;  but  allowing  the 
Britifh  manufacture,  or  the  exportation  of  glafs  from    Irilh  to  manufafture  their  own  wool,  would  put  an  end 


to  the  contraband  trade  with  France  :  and  it  ought  to 
be  remembered,  that  whatever  was  an  advantage  to  • 
Ireland,  muft,  fooner  or  later,  be  of  fmguiar  advan- 
tage to  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  propofed  regulations 
in  their  commercial  connections,    the  two  kingdoms  - 


Ireland  ;  and  to  permit  the  Iriih  to  export  and  import 
commodities  to  and  from  the  V-Teft  Indies  and  the 
Britifh  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  fubjeft  to 
fuch  refolutions  and  reftriftions  as  fhould  be  impofed 
by  the  Iriih  parliament. 

On  thefe  propofitions  his  lordfhip  made  feveral  re-  would  be  put  more  upon  an  equality, 
marks  by  way  of  explanation.  One  object  of  them,  With  regard  to  the  glafs  manufacture,  his-  lordfhip 
he  faid,  was  to  reftore  to  Ireland  the  wool  export  likewife  obferved,  that  Ireland  had  been  very  injuri- 
and  woollen  manufafture.  In  1692,  from  jealoufy  or  oufly  treated.  Before  the  aft  of  19th  Geo.  II.  they 
fome  other  motive,  an  addrefs  had  been  prefented  by  had  begun  to  make  fome  progrefs  in  the  lower  branch- 
the  Engliih  parliament,  recommending  a  kind  of  com-  es  of  the  glafs  manufacture  ;  but  by  that  aft  they  were 
paft  "between  the  two  kingdoms  ;  the  terms  of  which  not  only  prevented  from  importing  any  other  glafs  than 
were,  that  England  fhould  enjoy  the  woollen  manufac-  what  was  of  Britifh  manufacture,  but  alfo  from  export- 
ture,  and  Ireland  the  linen,  exclufively.  But  notwith-  ing  their  own  glafs,  or  putting  it  on  a  horfe  or  carriage 
Handing  this  agreement,  it  was  certain,  that  England  with  a  defign  to  be  exported.  This  aft  had  been  corn- 
carried  on  the  linen  manufacture  to  as  great  extent  as  plained  of  in  Ireland  as  a  great  piece  of  injuftice,  and  it 

that 


Ireland,  while  at  the  fame  time  the  former  retained 
the  monopoly  of  woollens.  The  flrft  ftep  taken,  in 
confequence  of  this  agreement,  was  to  lay  a  heavy  du- 
ty, equal  to  a  prohibition,  upon  all  wool  and  woollens 
exported ;  and  when  this  aft,  which  was  but  a  tem- 
porary one  by  way  of  experiment,  expired,  the  Eng- 
liih parliament  palled  a  fimilar  one,  and  made  it  per- 
petual ;  by  means  of  which  and  fome  others  a  total 
end  was  put  to  the  woollen  trade  of  Ireland. 

With  regard  to  the  trade  of  Ireland  his  lordfhip  ob- 
ferved, that,  upon  an  average  of  the  fix  years  from 
1766  to  1772,  the  export  to  Ireland  was  fomewhat 
more  than  two  millions ;  and,  in  the  fucceeding  fix 
years,  from  1772  to  1778,  about  as  much  more  ;  near- 
ly one  half  being  Britiih  manufacture  and  produce  ; 
the  other  half  certified  articles,  of  which  this  country 
was  the  medium  of  conveyance.  The  native  produce, 
on  an  average,  was  fomewhat  more  than  900,000  1.  but 
of  this  only  200,000 1.  were  woollens.  The  woollen 
manufafture  of  Ireland  therefore  would  long  continue 
in  a  ftate  of  infancy  ;  and  though  clcths  had  been 
manufaftured  fufricient  for  home  confumption,  yet  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  Ireland  would  rival 
Great  Britain  at  the  foreign  markets,  when,  after  the 
expence  of  land-carriage,  freight,  infurance,  and  fafto- 
the  latter  was  able  to  underfell  Ireland  in  her 


rage, 
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own  market  on  the  very  fpot,  even  though  aided 
the  low  wages  and  taxes  paid  in  the  country. 

With  regard  to  the  linen,  his  lordfhip  obferved,  that 
however  profperous  it  might  appear,  yet  Hill  it  was 
capable  of  great  improvement.  The  idea  of  extend- 
ing and  improving  the  linen -manufafture  of  Ireland 
originated  from  a  pamphlet  written  by  Sir  William 
Temple  ;  and  this  gave  rife  to  the  compaft  which  had 
been  referred  to.  But  though  this  compaft  was  now 
about  to  be  dilfolved,  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  boun- 
ties on  importing  Irifh  linens  ou°ht  not  to  be  difcon- 


was  the  intention  of  his  propofition  to  remove 
grievance. 

With  regard  to  the  third  propofition,  his  lordfhip 
obferved,  that  allowing  Ireland  a  free  trade  to  the 
colonies  muH  be  confidered  as  a  favour  to  that  king- 
dom. Confidering  her  even  as  an  independent  Hate, 
Hie  could  fet  up  no  claim  to  an  intercourfe  with  the 
Britifh  colonies.  By  every  principle  of  juHice,  of  the- 
laws  of  nations,  and  the  cuftom  of  the  other  European* 
powers  who  had  fettlements  and  di'Hant  dependencies, 
the  mother  country  had  an  exclufive  right  to  trade 
with,  and  to  forbid  all  others  from  having  any  inter- 
courfe with  them.  Were  not  this  the  cafe,  what  na- 
tion under  the  fun  would  fpend  their  blood  and  treafure 
in  eitablifhing  a  colony,  and  protefting  and  defending 
it  in  its  infant  Hate,  if  other  nations  were  afterwards 
to  reap  the  advantages  derived  from  their  labour,  ha- 
zard, and  expence.  But  though  Great  Britain  had  a 
right  to  reflrain  Ireland  from  trading  with  her  colonies, 
his  lordfhip  declared  himfelf  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  proper  to  allow  her  to  participate  of  the  trade. 
This  would  be  the  only  prudent  means  of  affording  her 
relief;  it  would  be  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  candour 
and  iincerity  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  he  had  not  the 
leaH  doubt  but  it  would  be  received  as  fuch  in  Ireland. 
Britain,  however,  ought  net  to  be  a  fufferer  by  her 
bounty  to  Ireland  ;  but  this  would  be  the  cafe,  fhould 
the  colony  trade  be  thrown  open  to  the  latter,  without 
accompanying  _  it  with  reftriftions  fimilar  •  to  thofe 
which  were  laid  upon  the  Britiih  trade  with  them.  An 
equal  trade  muH  include  an  equal  fhare  of  duties  and 
taxes  ;  and  this  was  the  only  proper  ground  on  which 
the  benefits  expected  by  the  Irifh  nation  could  be 
either  granted  or  defired. 

Having  made  fome  other  obfervations  on  the  pro- 
priety of  thefe  meafures,  they  were  regularly  formed        8g 
into  notions,    and  paifed    unanimouily.     In  Ireland  rhey  are 


tinued  ;  beeaufe  it  appeared,  that  the  Britifh  bounties    they  were  received  with  the  utmoH  joy  and  gratitude  received 


had  operated  as  a  great  cucouragement  to  the  Irilh 
manufactures,    at  the  fame    time    that   the    fum    ap- 
propriated  to  this   purpofe  amounted  to  more   than 
13,000  1. 
With  regard  to  the  diiToluticn  of  the  compaft  be- 


by- both  '.oufes   of  parliament.     On  the    20th  of  De- w»th  great 
cember  the  following  refolutions    were    pafled ;    viz.  ]°^y 
That  the  exportation  of  woollen  and  other  manufac- 
tures from  Ireland  to  all  foreign  places  will  materially'' 
tend  to  relieve  its  diftrefTes,  increafe  its  wealth,  promote 
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Irehnd.  its  profp?rity,  and  thereby  advance  the  welfare  of 
, .  Britain,  and  the  common  ftrength,  -wealth,  and  com- 
merce of  die  Britifh  empire  ;  that  a  liberty  to  trade 
with  the  Britiih  colonies  in  America  and  the  Weft 
Indies,  and  the  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  will 
be  productive  of  very  great  commercial  benefits  ;  will 
be  a  moft  affectionate  mark  of  the  regard  and  attention 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  diftrefles  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
will  give  new  vigour  to  the  zeal  of  his  Majefty's  brave 
and  loyal  people  of  Ireland  to  (land  forth  in  fupport 
of.his  Majefty's  perfon  and  government,  and  the  inte- 
reft,  the  honour,  and  dignity  of  the  Britiih  empire." 
The  fame  refolutions,  were,  next  day,  pafied  in  the 
houfe  of  peers. 

The  higheft  encomiums  were  now  pafTed  on  Lord 
North.     His  exertions  in  favour  of  Ireland  were  de- 
clared to  have  been  great  and  noble ;  he  was  ftyled 
!'  the  great  advocate  of  Ireland  ;"  and  it  was  foretold, 
aa"c  that  he  would  be  of  glorious  and  immortal  memory  in 

vantage  oi  .  ^.o  .  ■> 

tl>e  minori- that  kingdom.  But  while  tneie  panegyrics  were  fo 
ty  in  par-  ''lavifhly  made  on  the  minifter,  the  members  in  oppofi- 
liament.  .tion,  in  the  Britiih  parliament,  were  fpoken  of  in  very 
indifferent  terms.  It  was  faid,  that,  while  they 
thought  the  minifter  did  not  mean  to  go  into  the  bu- 
finefs  of  Ireland,  they  called  loudly  for  cenfure  againft 
him  for  not  doing  it ;  but  when  it  was  found  that  he 
meant  ferioufly  to  take  their  affairs  into  confideration, 
they  had  then  bafely  feceded,  and  wholly  forfaken  the 
inteceft  of  the  kingdom.  Thefe  cenfures  were  fo  loud, 
C  Itt  r  'y  ^at  a  memher,  of  the  Britiih  houfe  of  commons  -wrote 
from  a  a  letter  to  be  communicated  to  his  friends  in  Ireland, 
member  of  in  which  he  reprefented,  that  however  politic  it  might 
the  Britiih  be  to  compliment  the  minifter  on  the  prefent  occafion, 
it  was  neither  very  wife  nor  generous  in  the  members 
of  the  Irifh  parliament  to  be  fo  ready  in  bellowing  invec- 
tives againft  their  old  friends  in  England.  With  regard 
to  the  minifter,  it  was  alleged,  that  until  he  was  driven 
to  it  by  the  meafures  adopted  in  Ireland,  his  conduct 
had  been  extremely  equivocal,  dilatory,  and  indecifive. 
The  minority  had  been  juftly  incenfed  againft  him  for 
having  fo  grofsly  facrificed  the  honour  of  the  nation  and 
the  dignity  of  parliament  as  to  refufe  any  fubftantial 
relief  to  the  Irifh,  until  their  own  exertions  had  made 
it  appear  that  every  thing  which  could  be  done  for 
them  by  the  Britifh  parliament  was  not  a  matter  of 
choice  but  of  neceffity.  The  minority,  it  was  faid,  had 
earneftly  and  repeatedly  laboured  to  procure  relief  for 
the  people  of  Ireland  ;  and  if  they  had  now  contented 
themfelves  with  a  filent  acquiefcence  in  the  minifter's 
propofitions,  it  was  only  until  they  fhould  know  whe- 
ther they  would  be  fatisfactory  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  becaufe  what  was  now  done,  appeared  to  be 
more  an  aft  of  ftate  than  of  mere  parliamentary  deli- 
beration and  difcuffion. 

To  the  propofitions  already  mentioned,  Lord  North 
added  three  others.  I.  For  repealing  the  prohibition 
of  exporting  gold  coin  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland. 
2.  For  removing  the  prohibition  to  import  foreign 
hops  into  Ireland,  and  the  drawback  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  foreign  hops.  3.  For  enabling  his  majefty's 
Irifh  fubjecls  to  become  members  of  the  Turkey  com- 
pany, and  to  export  woollens  in  Britifh  or  Irifh  bot- 
toms to  the  Levant.  In  fupport  of  this  laft  refolution 
his  lordfhip  urged,  that  it  was  neceflary,  becaufe  the 


commons. 


exportation  of  woollens  having  been  granted  to  Ire-    Ireland. 
land,  the  Irifh  would  naturally  expett  a  (hare  in  the      ~s/~~ 
Turkey-trade,  which,  as  matters  ftcod,  was  not  pof- 
fible,  it  having  hitherto  been  a  received  opinion,  that 
no  Irifhman  could  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Turkey 
company.     Notwithftanding  all  the  fatisfaction,  how- 
ever, with  which  the  news  of  thefe  bills  were  received 
in  Ireland,  it  was  not  long  before  thoughts  of  a  dif-        94 
ferent  kind  began  to  take  place.     It  was  fuggeftcd,  New  dif- 
that  a  free  trade  could  be  but  of  little  ufe,  if  held  by  a  content» 
precarious  tenure.     The  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws  ^c P".'0 
was  reprefented  as  an  act  of  neceflity,  not  of  choice,         ^^ 
on  the  part  of  the  Britifh  parliament.     When  that  ne- 
ceffity, therefore,  no  longer  cxifted,  the  fame  parliament 
might  recal  the  benefits  it  had  granted,  and  again  fet- 
ter the  Irifh  trade  by  reftriftions  perhaps  more  oppref- 
five  than  before.     To  fecure  the  advantages  they  now 
poffelfed,  it  was  neceflary  that  the  kingdom  fhould  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  a  free  conftitution.     For  this  the 
people  looked  up  to  the  volunteer  companies  ;  and  the 
idea  of  having  fuch   a  glorious  object  in  their  power, 
augmented  the  number  of  thofe  which  had  alfo  been        9« 
increafed  from  other  caufes.     They  had  now  received  Number 
the  thanks  of  both  houfes  of  parliament,  and  thus  had  of  tne  v°- 
obtained  the  fanction  of  the  legiflature.     Thus  many  lunt^s  »*• 
who  had  formerly  fcrupled  to  conned  themfelves  with  crca  c  ' 
a  lawlefs  body,  made  no  fcruple  to  enter  their  lifts. 
Government  alfo  engaged  feveral  of  their  friends  ia 
the  volunteer  caufe.     New  companies  were  therefore 
raifed  ;  but  whatever  might  be  the  political  fentiments 
of  the  officers,  the  private  men  were  univerfally  at- 
tached to  the  popular  caufe.     The  national  fpirit  was 
likewife  kept  up  by  feveral  patriotic  publications,  par- 
ticularly the  letters  figned   Owen  Roe  O'Niel,  which 
in  an  efpecial  manner  attracted  the  public  attention  ; 
nor  was  the  pulpit  backward  in  contributing  its  part 
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To  give  the  greater  weight  to  their  determinations,  They  form 
the  volunteers  now  began  to  form  themfelves  into  bat-  *henifelve» 
talions  ;  and  in  a  very  fhort  time  they  were  all  united  |.nto  batu~ 
in  this  manner,  excepting  a  fmall  number  of  compa- 
nies, which,  frc  m  accidental  caufes,  continued  feparate. 
The  newfpapers  were  filled  with  refolutions  from  the        «r 
feveral  corps,  declaring  Ireland  to  be  an  independent  Ireland  de- 
kingdom,  intitled  by  reafon,  nature,  and  compact,  to  clared  an 
all  the  privileges  of  a  free  conftitution  ;  that  no  power  'ndePf"- 
in  the  world,  excepting  the  king,  with  the  lords  and  .e"|    ,n^~ 
commons  of  Ireland,  had  or  ought  to  have,  power  to 
make  laws  for  binding  the  Irifh  ;  and  that,  in  fupport 
of  thefe  rights  and  privileges,  they  were  determined 
to  facrifice  their  lives  and  property.  a<j 

Notwithftanding  all  this  zeal,  however,  the  repre-  Servile  be- 
fentatives  of  the  people  in  Ireland  feem  yet  to  have  baveur  of 
behaved  in  a  very  fupine  and  carelefs  manner,  and  to  tbe  }ri^ 
have  been  entirely  obedient  to  the  dictates  of  govern-  P^hament, 
ment.     One  of  the  houfe  of  commons  declared  in  the 
month  of  April  1780,  that"  no  power  on  earth,  ex- 
cepting the  king,  lords,  and  commons  of  Ireland,  had 
a  right  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people."     "  Every 
member  in  the  houfe  (fays  Mr  Crawford),  one  except- 
ed, acknowledged  the  truth  of  the  propofition,  either 
in  exprefs  terms,  or  by  not  oppofing  it ;  and  yet,  how- 
ever aftonifhing  it  may  appear,  it  was  evident,  that  had 
the  queftion  been  jmt,  it  would  have  been  carried  in 
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the  negative.  The  matter  was  compromifed.  The 
queftion  was  not  put ;  and  nothing  relating  to  it  was 
entered  on  the  journals. 

This  inattention,  or  rather  unwillingnefs,  cf  the  ma- 
jority to  ferve  their  country,  was  more  fully  manifefted 
in  the  cafe  of  a  mutiny  bill,  which  they  allowed  to  be 
made  perpetual  in  Ireland,  though  that  in  England 
had  always  been  cautioufly   palled  only  from  year  to 
year.     After  it  was  palled,  however,  fome  of  the  zea- 
lous patriots,  particularly  Mr  Grattan,  took  great  pains 
to  fet  forth  the  bad  tendency  of  that  act.     He  obfer- 
ved,  that  (landing  armies  in  the  time  of  peace  were 
eontrary  to  the  principles  of  the  conftitution  and  the 
fafety  of  public  liberty  ;  they  had  fubverted  the  liberty 
of  all  nations  excepting  in  thofe  cafes  where  their  num- 
ber was  fmall,    or  the  power  of  the    fovereign  over 
them  limited  in  fome   refpect  or  other ;  but  it  was  in 
vain  to  think  of  fetting  bounds  to  the  power  of  the 
chief  magiftrate,  if  the   people  chofe  by  a  ftatute   to 
bind  themfelves  to  give  them  a  perpetual  and  irrefiftible 
force.     The   mutiny  bill,  or  martial  law  methodized, 
was  directly  oppofite  to  the  common  law  of  the  land. 
It  fet  afide  the  trial  by  jury  and  all  the  ordinary  fteps 
of  law  ;  eftablifhing  in  their  ftead  a  fummary  proceed- 
ing, arbitrary  crimes   and   punifhments,  a  fecret  fen- 
tence,  and  fudden  execution.     The   object  of  this  was 
to  bring  thofe  who  were  fubject  to  it  to  a  ftate  of  im- 
plicit fubordination,  and  render  the  authority  of  the 
fovereign  abfolute.     The  people  of  England,  therefore, 
from  a  laudable  jealoufly  on  all  fubjects  in  which  their 
liberty  was  concerned,  had   in  the  matter   of  martial 
law  exceeded  their  ufual  caution.     In  the  preamble 
to  the  mutiny  act,  they  recited  part  of  the  declaration 
of  right,  "  that    {landing  armies  and  martial  law  in 
time  of  peace,  without  the   confent  of  parliament,  are 
illegal.     Having  then  dated  the  purity  and  fimplicity 
of  their  ancient  conftitution,  and  fet  forth  the  great 
principle  of  magna  charta,  they  admitted  a  partial  and 
temporary  repeal  of  it :  they  admitted  an  army,  and  a 
law  for  its  regulation,  but  at  the  fame  time  they  limit- 
ed the  number  of  the  former,  and   the  duration  of 
both  ;  confining  the  exiftence  of  the  troops  themfelves, 
the  law  that  regulated  them,  and  the  power  that  com- 
manded them,  to  one  year.     Thus  were  the  (landing 
forces  of  England  rendered  a  parliamentary  army,  and 
the  military  rendered  effectually  fubordinate  to  the  ci- 
vil magiftrate,  becaufe  dependent  on  parliament.     Yet 
the  people  of  England  confidered  the  army,  even  thus 
limited,  only  as  a  necefiary  evil,  and  would  not  admit 
even   of  barracks,  left  the  foldier  ihould  be  ft  ill  more 
alienated  from  the  ftate  of  a  fubject ;  and  in  this  ftate 
of  alienation  have  a  poft  of  ftrength,  which  would  aug- 
ment the    danger   arifing  from  his  fituation.     When 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  proceeded   to  regulate  the 
army,  therefore,  they  ought  to  have  adopted  the  ma- 
xims of  the  Britifh  conftitution,  as  well  as  the  rules  of 
Britifn  difcipline.     But  they  had  totally  departed  from 
the  maxims  and  example  of  the  Englifh,  and  that  in 
the  moft  important  concern,  the  gov.-  nment  of  the 
fword.     They  had  omitted  the  preamble  which  decla- 
red the  great  charter  of  liberty  ;  they  had  left  the  num- 
ber of  forces  in  the  breaft  of  the  king,  and  under  thefe 
circumftances  they  had  made  the  bill  perpetual. 

It  is  probable  that  the  bulk  of  the  Irifh  nation  did 
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not  at  firft  perceive  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  bill  Ireland, 
in  queftion.  The  reprelencations  of  Mr  Grattan  and  v 
others,  however,  foon  opened  their  eyes,  and  a  gene- 
ral dilfatisfaction  took  place.  This  was  much  increafed 
by  two  unfuccefsful  attempts  in  the  houfe  of  commons  ; 
one  to  obtain  an  act  for  modifying  Poyning's  law  \ 
and  the  other  for  fecuring  the  independency  of  the 
judges.  A  univerfal  difguft  againft  the  fpiritlefs  con- 
duct of  parliament  now  took  place  ;  and  the  hopes  of 
the  people  were  once  more  fet  on  the  volunteers. 

As  it  became  now  fome  what  probable  that  thefe 
companies  might  at  laft  be  obliged  to  aifert  the  rights 
of  their  countryrmen  by  force  of  arms,  reviews  were 
judged  necefiary  to  teach  them  how  to  act  in  larger 
bodies,  and  to  give  them  a  more  exact  knowledge  of 
the  ufe  of  arms.  Several  of  thefe  reviews  took  place 
in  the  courfe  of  fummer  1 7  80.  The  fpectators  in  ge- 
neral were  ftruck  with  the  novelty  and  grandeur  of  the 
fight ;  the  volunteers  became  more  than  ever  the  ob- 
jects of  efteem  and  admiration,  and  their  numbers  in- 
creafed accordingly.  The  reviews  in  1781  exceeded 
thofe  of  the  former  year ;  and  the  dexterity  of  the 
corps  who  had  afibciated  more  early  was  now  obferved 
to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  reft.  More  than  5000 
men  were  reviewed  at  Belfaft,  whofe  performances  were 
fet  off  to  peculiar  advantage  by  the  dilplay  of  13 
pieces  of  cannon.  They  lhowed  their  alacrity  to  ferve 
their  country  in  the  field,  on  a  report  having  arifen 
that  the  kingdom  was  to  be  invaded  byr  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain  ;  and  for  their  fpirited  beha- 
viour on  this  occafion  they  received  a  fecond  time  the 
thanks  of  both  houfes  of  parliament. 

Such  prodigious  military  preparations  could  not  but 
alarm  the  Britifti  miniftry  in  the  higheft  degree ;  and 
it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  Irifh  volunteers  would 
come  to  the  fame  extremities  the  Americans  had  done 
unlefs  their  wifhes  were  fpeedily  complied  with.  Still, 
however,  it  was  imagined  poffible  to  fupprefs  them, 
and  it  was  fuppofed  to  be  the  duty  of  the  lord  lieute- 
nant to  do  fo.  It  was  during  the  admini fixation  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham  that  the  volunteers  had 
grown  into  fuch  confequence ;  he  was  therefore  re- 
called, and  the  earl  of  Carlifle  appointed  in  his  place. 
Though  it  was  impoffible  for  the  new  gorernor  to  fup- 
prefs the  fpirit  of  the  nation,  he  found  it  no  difficult 
matter  to  obtain  a  majority"  in  parliament.  Thus  every 
redrefs  was  for  the  prefent  effectually  denied.  Neither 
the  modification  of  Poyning's  law,  nor  the  repeal  of 
the  obnoxious  parts  of  the  mutiny  bill,  could  be  ob- 
tained. The  volunteers,  exafperated  at  this  beha- 
viour, refolved  at  once  to  fhow  that  they  were  refol- 
ved  to  do  themfelves  juftice,  and  were  confeious  that 
they  had  power  to  do  fo.  At  a  meeting  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  fouthern  battalion  of  the  Armagh  regi- 
ment, commanded  by  the  earl  of  Charlemont,  the  fol- 
lowing refolutions  were  entered  into  December  28th  ioT 
1781.  1.  That  the  moft  vigorous  and  effectual  me-  A  general 
thods  ought  to  be  purftted  for  rooting  corruption  out  meeting  of 
from  the  LegiftaJave  body.  2.  For  this  purpofe  a  meet- 
ing of  delegates  from  all  the  volunteer  afTbciations  was 
necefiary ;  ^and  Dunoannon,  as  the  moft  central  town 
in  the  province  of  Ulfter,  feemed  to  be  the  moft  pro- 
per for  holding  fuch  a  meeting.  3.  That  as  many  and 
lading  advantages   might  attend  the  holding  fuch  a 
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Ireland,    fneeting  before  the  prefent  feffion  of  parliament  was 
~~v  much    farther    advanced,  the  15th  of  February    next 

fhould  be  appointed  for  it. 

Thefe  reiblutions  proved  highly  offenfive  to  the 
friends  of  government,  and  every  method  was  taken 
to  difcourage  it.  On  the  appointed  day,  however,  the 
reprefentatives  of  143  volunteer  corps  did  attend  at 
Dungannon  ;  and  the  remits  of  their  deliberations  were 
as  follow.  1 .  It  having  been  afferted,  that  volunteers, 
3  as  fuch,  cannot  with  propriety  debate  or  publilh  their 
opinions  on  political  Subjects,  or  on  the  conduct  of 
parliament,  or  public  men,  it  was  refolved  unanimoufly, 
that  a  citizen,  by  learning  the  ufe  of  arms,  does  not 
abandon  any  of  his  civil  rights.  2.  That  a  claim  from 
any  body  of  men,  other  than  the  king,  lords,  and  com- 
mons of  Ireland,  to  make  laws  to  bind  tire  people,  is 
Illegal,  unconftitutional,  and  a  grievance.  3.  Refol- 
ved, with  one  diifenting  voice  only,  that  the  powers 
exercifed  by  the  privy  council  of  both  kingdoms,  under 
^colour  or  pretence  of  the  law  of  Poyning's,  are  unconfti- 
tutional and  a  grievance.  4.  Refolved  unanimoufly, 
that  the  ports  of  this  country  are  by  right  open  to  all 
foreign  countries  not  at  war  with  the  king  ;  and  that 
any  burden  thereupon,  or  obftruction  thereto,  except- 
ing only  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  are  unconftitu- 
tional, and  a  grievance.  *  5.  Refolved,  with  one  dif- 
fenting  voice  only,  that  a  mutiny  bill,  not  limited  in 
point  of  duration  from  feffion  to  feffion,  is  unconfti- 
tutional and  a  grievance.  6.  Refolved  unanimoufly, 
that  the  independence  of  judges  is  equally  effential  to 
the  impartial  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  Ireland  as  in 
England,  and  that  the  refufal  or  delay  of  this  right 
is  in  itfelf  unconftitutional  and  a  grievance-  7.  Re- 
folved, with  1 1  diffenting  voices  only,  that  it  is  the 
decided  and  unalterable  determination  of  the  volunteer 
companies  to  feek  a  redrefs  of  thefe  grievances  ;  and 
they  pledged  themfelves  to  their  country,  and  to  each 
other,  as  freeholders,  fellow-citizens,  and  men  of  ho- 
nour, that  they  would,  at  every  enfuing  election,  fup- 
port  only  thofe  who  had  fupported  them,  and  would 
fupport  them  therein,  and  that  they  would  ufe  all 
conftitutiomil  means  to  make  fuch  purfuit  of  redrefs 
fpeedy  and  effectual.  8.  Refolved,  with  only  one  dif- 
fenting voice,  that  the  minority  in  parliament,  who 
had  fupported  thofe  conftitutional  rights,  are  intitled 
to  the  moft  grateful  thanks  of  the  volunteer  compa- 
nies, and  that  an  addrefs  to  the  purpofc  be  figned  by 
the  chairman,  and  publifhed  with  the  reiblutions  of  the 
prefent  meeting.  9.  Refolved  unanimoufly,  that  four 
members  from  each  county  of  the  province  of  Ul- 
fter,  eleven  to  be  a  quorum,  be  appointed  a  committee 
till  the  next  general  meeting,  to  act  for  the  volunteer 
corps,  and  to  call  general  meetings  of  the  province  as 
occaiion  requires.  10.  The  committee  being  appoint- 
ed, and  the  time  of  general  meetings,  and  feme  other 
affairs  of  a  fimilar  nature  fettled,  it  was  refolved  una- 
nimoufly, that  the  court  of  Portugal  having  unjuftly 
refufed  entry  to  certain  Irifh  commodities,  the  dele- 
gates would  not  confume  any  wine  of  the  growth  of 
Portugal,  and  they  would  ufe  all  their  influence 
to  prevent  the  ufe  of  the  laid  wine,  excepting  what 
was  then  in  the  kingdom,  until  fuch  time  as  the  Irifh 
exports  ihonld  be  received  in  the  kingdom  of  Portu- 
gal. 11.  Refolved,  with  only  two  diifenting  voices, 
that  they  hold  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  mat- 


ters of  religion   equally  facred  in  others    as  in  them-     Ireland, 

felves  ;  and  that  they  rejoiced  in  the  relaxation  of  the  ' *——* 

penal  laws  againft  the  Papifts,  as  a  meafure  fraught 
with  the  happieft  confequences  to  the  union  and  pro- 
fperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 

While  thefe   proceedings  took  place  at  Dungannon,       J05 
the  miniftry  carried  all  before  th:m  in  parliament.     In  Minifterial 
a  debate  concerning  the  exclulive.  legiilative  privileges  party  pre- 
of  Ireland,  a  law  member,  fpeaking   of  the  arbitrary  ™lls  cxcef- 
acts  of  England,  afferted,  that    "  power  conftituted   ^ym 
right;"  and  a  motion  that  the  commons  fhould  be  de- 
clared  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  was  earned  in 
the  negative.     Thefe  fcandalous  proceedings  could  not 
but  haften   the  ruin  of  their  caufe.     The  refolutions 
entered  into  at  the  Dungannon  meeting  were  received 
throughout  the  kingdom  with  the  utmoft  applaufe.     A  6 

few  days  after,  Mr  Grattan,  whofe  patriotifm  has  been  Mr  Grat- 
already  taken  notice   of,  moved  in  the  houfe  of  com-  tan's  mo. 
mons  for  a  long  andfpirited  addrefs  tohis  majefty,  decla- tio11  f°r  an 
ring  the  rights  of  the  kingdom,  and  afferting  the  principle  addrefs,  de- 
which  now  began  to  prevail,  that  Ireland  could  legally  ?  ^nng 
be  bound  by  no  power  but  that  of  the  king,  lords,  and  dency  of  N 
commons  of  the  country  ;  though  the  Britilh  parliament  Ireland 
had  affumed  fuch  a  power.     This  motion  was  at  prefent  rtje&ed* 
rejected  by  a  large  majority  ;  but  their  eyes  were  foon 
enlightened  by  the  volunteers. 

Thefe  having   now  appointed  their  committees  of 
correfpondence,  were   enabled  to  communicate   their 
fentiments  to  one  another  with  the  utmoft  facility  and       I0_ 
quicknefs.     An  affociation  was  formed  in  the  name  of  Deelarati- 
the   nobility,  reprefentatives,  freeholders,  and  inhabi-  on  of  the 
tants  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  wherein  they  fet  forth  volunteers 
the  neceffity  of  declaring  their  fentiments   openly  re- to      ' 
fpecting  the  fundamental  and  undoubted  rights  of  the  PurP°  c* 
nation.     They    declared,  that,  in   every   fituation  in 
life,  and  with  all  the  means  in  their  power,  they  would 
maintain  the  conftitutional  right  of  the  kingdom  to  be 
governed  only  by  the  king  and  parliament  oflreland  ; 
and  that  they  would,  in  every  inftance,  uniformly  and 
ftrenuoufly  oppofe  the   execution   of  any  ftatutes,  ex- 
cepting fuch  as  derived  their  authority  from  the  parlia- 
ment juft  mentioned  ;  and  they  pledged  themfelves,  in 
the  ufual  manner,  to  fupport  what  they  now  declared 
with  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

This   declaration  was   quickly  adopted  by  all  the 
other  counties,  and  fimilar  fentiments  became  univer- 
fally  avowed  throughout  the  kingdom.     The  change  in 
the  Britifh  miniftry  in  the  fpring  of  1782  facilitated  the 
wifh.es    of  the  people.     The   duke   of  Portland,  who  pav       ,, 
came  over  as  lord  lieutenant  in  April  that  year,  fent  a  nieflage 
molt   welcome  meflage  to  parliament.     He  informed  fent  to  par- 
them,  that,  "  his  majefty,  being    concerned    to    find  liament  by 
that  discontents  and  jealoufies  were  prevailing  among  £l)e duke 
his  loyal   Subjects  in  Ireland,  upon    matters   of  great  1     , 
weight  and  importance,  he  recommended  it  to  parlia- 
ment to  take  the  fame  into  their  moft  ferious  confide- 
ration,  in  order  to  fuch  a  final  adjuflment  as  might 
give  mutuid  Satisfaction  to  his  kingdoms  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland." 

Mr  Grattan,  whofe  patriotic  efforts  had  never  been  Mr  Grat_ 
flackened,  now   ventured  to  propofe  a  fecond  time  in  tan's  fe- 
parliament  the  addrefs  which  had  been  rejected  before,  cond  at- 
On  the  1 6th  of  April  he  began  a  fpeech  to  this  pur-  tempt  in 
pole  with  a  panegyric  on  the  volunteers,  and  the  late  J*™"/,    . 
conduct  of  the  people.     The  Irifh,  he   faid,  were  no 
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Ireland,  longer  a  divided  colony,  but  an  united  land,  manifeft- 
"""•**  '  ing  itfelftothe  reft  of  the  world  in  fignal  inftances  of 
glory.  In"  the  reft  of  Europe  the  ancient  fpirit  was 
expired  ;  liberty  was  yielded,  or  empire  loft  ;  nations 
were  living  upon  the  memory  of  paft  glory,  or  under 
the  care  of  mercenary  armies.  In  Ireland,  however, 
the  people,  by  departing  from  the  example  of  other 
nations,  had  become  an  example  to  them.  Liberty, 
in  former  times,  and  in  other  nations,  was  recovered 
by  the  quick  feelings  and  rapid  impulfe  of  the  popu- 
lace. But  in  Ireland,  at  the  prefent  period,  it  was 
recovered  by  an  act  of  the  whole  nation  reafoning  for 
three  years  on  its  fituation,  and  then  refcuing  itfelf  by 
a  fettled  fenfe  of  right  pervading  the  land.  The  meet- 
ing of  the  delegates  at  Dungannon  was  an  original  mea- 
fure  ;  and,  like  all  of  that  kind,  continued  to  be  matter 
of  furprife,  until  at  laft  it  became  matter  of  admira- 
tion. Great  meafures,  fuch  as  the  meeting  of  the 
Englifli  at  Runny  Mead,  and  of  the  Irifh  at  Dungan- 
non, were  not  the  confequences  of  precedent,  but  car- 
ried in  themfelves  both  precedent  and  principle  ;  and 
the  public  caufe  in  both  inftances  would  infallibly  have 
been  loft  had  it  been  trufted  to  parliament.  The 
meeting  at  Dungannon  had  refolved,  that  the  claim  of 
the  Britifh  parliament  was  illegal ;  and  this  was  a  con- 
ftitutional  declaration.  The  Irifh  volunteers  were  af- 
fociated  for  the  prefervation  of  the  laws,  but  the  con- 
duct: of  the  Britifh  parliament  fubverted  all  law.  Eng- 
land, however,  had  no  reafon  to  fear  the  Irifh.  volun- 
teers ;  they  would  facrifice  their  lives  in  her  caufe. 
The  two  nations  formed  a  general  confederacy.  The 
perpetual  annexation  of  the  crown  was  a  great  bond, 
but  magna  charta  was  a  greater.  It  would  be  eafy 
for  Ireland  to  find  a  king  ;  but  it  would  be  impoffible 
to  find  a  nation  who  could  communicate  to  them  fuch 
a  charter  as  magna  charta  ;  and  it  was  this  which  made 
their  natural  connection  with  England.  The  Irifh 
nation  were  too  high  in  pride,  character,  and  power, 
to  fuffer  any  other  nation  to  make  their  laws.  England 
had  indeed  brought  forward  the  qucftion,  not  only  by 
making  laws  for  Ireland  the  preceding  feftion,  but  by 
enabling  his  majefty  to  repeal  all  the  laws  which  Eng- 
land had  made  for  America.  Had  fhe  confented  to 
repeal  the  declaratory  law  againft  America  ?  and 
would  fhe  refufe  to  repeal  that  againft  Ireland  ?  The 
Irifh  nation  were  incapable  of  fubmitting  to  fuch  a 
diftinction'. 

Mr  Grattan  now  found  his  eloquence  much  more 
It  is  agreed  powerful  than  formerly.  The  motion  which,  during 
this  very  fefiion,  had  been  rejected  by  a  great  majority, 
was  now  agreed  to  after  a  fhort  debate,  and  the  addrefs 
to  his  majefty  prepared  accordingly.  In  this,  after 
thanking  his  majefty  for  his  gracious  mefTage,  and  de- 
claring their  attachment  to  his  perfon  and  government, 
they  allured  him,  that  the  fubjects  of  Ireland  are  a  free 
people ;  that  the  crown  of  Ireland  is  an  Imperial 
crown  infeparably  annexed  to  that  of  Britain,  on  which 
connection  the  interefts  and  happinefs  of  both  nations 
effentially  depend  :  but  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  is  di- 
flinct,  with  a  parliament  of  its  own  :  that  there  is  no 
body  of  men  competent  to  make  laws  to  bind  Ireland, 
except  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  thereof,  nor  any 
other  parliament  that  hath  any  pover  or  authority  of 
any  fort  whatfoever,  in  this  country,  except  the  par- 
liament of  Ireland.    They  aflured  his  majefty,  that  they 
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humbly  conceive,  that  in  this  right  the  very  e/Tence  of  Ireland, 
their  liberties  did  exift  ;  a  right  which  they,  on  tiie  "" — w — 
part  of  all  Ireland,  do  claim  as  their  birthright,  and 
which  they  cannot  yield  but  with  their  lives.  They 
aflured  his  majefty,  that  they  had  feen  with  concern 
certain  claims  advanced  by  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  in  an  act  intitled,  "  For  the  better  fecuring 
the  dependency  of  Ireland  ;"  an  act  containing  matter 
entirely  inecorcileable  to  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
nation.  They  infoimed  his  majefty,  that  they  concei- 
ved this  act,  and  the  claims  it  advanced,  to  be  the 
great  and  principal  caufe  of  the  difcontents  and  jealou- 
fies  in  the  kingdom.  They  aflured  him,  that  his 
commons  did  mod  fincerely  with,  that  all  the  bills, 
which  become  law  in  Ireland,  fhould  receive  the  ap- 
probation of  his  majefty  under  the  feal  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  but  yet,  that  they  conceived  the  practice  of 
fuppreffing  their  bills  in  the  council  of  Ireland,  or  al- 
tering them  any  where,  to  be  another  juft  caufe  of 
difcontent  and  jealoufy.  They  further  aflured  his  ma- 
jefty, that  an  act  intitled,  "  For  the  better  accommo- 
dation for  his  majefty*s  forces,"  being  unlimited  indu- 
ration, and  defective  in  fome  other  circumftances,  was 
another  juft  caufe  of  jealoufy  and  difcontent.  Thefe, 
the  principal  caufes  of  jealoufies  and  difcontent  in  the 
kingdom,  they  had  fubmitted  to  his  majefty,  in  humble 
expectation  of  redrefs  :  and  they  concluded  with  an 
affurance,  that  they  were  more  confident  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  redrefs,  as  the  people  of  Ireland  had  been, 
and  were,  not  more  difpofed  to  fhare  the  freedom  of 
England,  than  to  fupport  her  in  her  difficulties,  and  to 
fhare  her  fate. 

To  this  remarkable  addrefs  a  molt  gracious  anfwer  jt  is  „racr, 
was  given.     In  a  few  days  the  lord  lieutenant  made  a  oufly  rc- 
fpeech  to  both  houfes ;  in  which  he   informed  them,  ceived; 
that,  by  the  magnanimity  of  the  king,  and  wifdom  of 
the  Britifh  parliament,  he  was  enabled  to  aflure  them, 
that  immediate  attention  had  been  paid  to  their  repre- 
fentations,  and  that  the  legiflature  of  Britain  had  con- 
curred in   a   refolution  to  remove  the  caufes  of  their 
difcontents,  and  were  united  in  a  defire  to  gratify  every 
wifh  exprefled  in  the  late  addrefs  to  the  throne ;  and 
that,  in  the  meantime,  his  majefty  was  graciouuy  dif- 
pofed  to   give  his  royal   aiTent  to  acts  to  prevent  the 
fuppreffing  of  bills  in  the  Irifh  privy  council,  and  to  li- 
mit the  mutiny-bill  to  the  term  of  two  years.  rij 

The  joy  which  now  diffufed  itfelf  all  over  the  king-  Extrc-me- 
dom  was  extreme.     The  warmeft  addrefles  were  pre-  i°>r  °ftn«- 
fented   not  only  to  his  majefty  but  to  the  lord  heme-         ' 
nant.     The  commons  inftantly  voted   100,000  1.  to  his 
majefty,  to  enable  him   to  raife  20,000  men  for  the 
navy  ;  and  foon  after,  5000  men  were  likewne  voted 
from  the  Irifh  eftablifhment.     The  volunteers  became 
in  a  peculiar  manner  the  objects  of  gratitude  and  uni- 
verfal  panegyric  ;  but  none  was  placed  in  fo  conspicu- 
ous a  light  as  Mr  Grattan.     Addrefles  of  thanks  flow- 
ed in  upon  him  from  all  quarters ;  and  the  commons 
addrefled  his  majefty  to   give   him  50,000 1.  as  a  re- 
compenfe  of  his  fervices  :  for  which  they  promifed  to 
make  proviiion. 

This  requeft  was  alfo  complied  with ;  but  ftill  the  Jealosies 
jealoufies  of  the  Irifh  were  not  completely  eradicated,  begin  to 
As  the  intended  repeal  of  the  declaratory  act  was  found  tc*"c« 
to  be  fimple,  without  any  claufe  exprefsly  relinquifhing 
the  claim  of  right,  feveral   members  of  die  houfe  of 
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commons  were  of  opinion,  that  the  liberties  of  Ireland 
were  not  yet  thoroughly  fecured.     The  majority,  how- 
ever, were  of  opinion,  that  the  fimple  repeal  of  the  ob- 
noxious aft  Avas  fufticient ;  but  many  of  the  nation  at 
large  differed  in  fentiments.     Mr  Flood,  a  member  of 
the  houfe,  and  a  zealous  patriot,  now  took  the  lead  in 
this  matter  ;  while  Mr  Grattan  loft  much  of  his  popu- 
larity by  efpoufmg  the  contrary  opinion.     The  matter, 
however,  was  to  appearance  finally  fettled  by    the  vo- 
lunteers, who  declared  themfelves  on  Mr  Grattan's  fide. 
Still  feme  murmurings  were  heard;  and  it  mull  be  own- 
ed, that  even  yet  the  conduct  of  Britain  appeared  equi- 
vocal.   An  Englifh  law  was  pafled,  permitting  importa- 
tion from  oneof  the  Weft  India  Iflands  to  allhis  majefty's 
dominions;  and  of  courfe  including  Ireland,  though 
die  trade  of  the  latter  had  already  been  declared  ablb- 
lutely  free.    This  was  looked  upon  in  a  very  unfavoura- 
ble light.     Great  offence  was  alfo  taken  at  a   member 
of  the  Englifh  houfe  of  lords  for  a  fpeech  in  parliament, 
in  which  he  aiferted,  that  Great  Britain  had  a  right  to 
bind  Ireland  in   matters    of  an  external  nature  ;  and 
propofed  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  that  purpofe.     The  pub- 
lic difcontent  was  alfo  greatly  inflamed  by  fome  circum- 
ftances  relating  to  this  bill,  which  were  particularly 
obnoxious.     Lord   Beauchamp,  in  a  letter  addreffed 
to  one  of  the  volunteer  corps,  was  at  pains  to  fliow  that 
the  fecurity  of  the  legiflative  privileges  obtained  from 
the  parliament  of  Britain  was  infufficient.  The  lawyers 
corps     alfo,    who  took    the    queftion  into    confidera- 
tion,  were  of  the  fame  opinion  ;  but  the  circumftance 
which  gave  the  greateft  offence  was,    that  the  chief 
juftice    in  die  Englifh    court  of    king's    bench    gave 
judgment    in    an  Irifh    caufe  directly  contrary  to    a 
law  which  had  limited  all  fuch  judgments  to  the  firft 
of  June.     All    thefe  reafons  of  difcontent,    however, 
were  removed  on  the  death  of  the  marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham, and    the  appointment  of  the  new  miniftry  who 
fucceeded  him.     Lord  Temple  came  over  to  Ireland, 
and   his   brother   and  fecretary  Mr  Grenville  went  to 
England,  where  he   made  fuch  reprefentations  of  the 
difcontents  which  prevailed  concerning  the  insufficiency 
of  the  declaratory  act,  that  Mr  Town fhend,  one  of  the 
Secretaries  offtate,  moved  in  the  houfe  of  commons  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  all  doubts  reflecting  their  legiflative 
and'judicial' privileges.  This  bill  contained,  in  the  fulleft 
and  mo  ft  exprefs  terms,  a  relinquifhment  on  the  part  of 
the  Britifli  legiflature  of  all  claims  of  a  right  to  inter- 
fere with  the  judgment  of  the  Irifh  courts,  or  to  make 
laws  to  bind  Ireland  in  time  to  come.     Thus  the  con- 
tefl  was  at  laft  ended  ;  and  ever  fincethis  kingdom  has 
continued  to   flourifh,  and    to   enjoy    the   bleilings  of 
tranquillity  and  peace,  fixe  from  ever v  kind  of  reftric- 
tion  either  on  its  commerce  or  mamrfactures. 

The  climate  of  Ireland  would  almoft  perfectly  agree 
•  with  that  of  England,  were  thetfoil  equally  improved, 
being  abundantly  fruitful  both  in  corn  and  grafs,  efpe- 
ciaily  the  latter ;  in  confequen.ee  of  which,  an  infinite 
numtetf  of  black  cattle  and  fheep  are  bred,  particularly 
in  the  province  of  Connaught.  Few  countries  produce 
liner  grain  than  that  which  grows  in  the  improved 
pa:ts  of  this  kingdom.  The  northern  and  eaftern 
counties  arc  beft  cultivated  and  inclofed,  and  the  moft 
populous. 

Iceland,  is  known  to  have  many  rich  mines ;  and 


there  is  no  inconfiderable  profpect  of  gold  and  filver  in    Ireland. 

fome  parts  of  the  kingdom.      No  country  in  the  world  * ' 

abounds  more  in  beautiful  lakes,  both  freih  and  fait 
water  ones  ;  and  it  is  alio  plentifully  watered  with  many 
beautiful  rivers.  The  commodities  which  Ireland  ex- 
ports, as  far  as  her  prefent  trade  will  permit,  are  hides, 
tallow,  beef,  butter,  cheefe,  honey,  wax,  hemp,  metals, 
and  fiih  :  wool  and  glafs  were,  till  December  23.  1779, 
prohibited  ;  but  her  linen  trade  is  of  late  grown  bf 
very  great  confequence.  England,  in  the  whole,  is 
thoughttogainyearlyby  Ireland  upwards  of  1,400,0001. 
and  m  many  other  refpects  fhe  muft  be  of  very  great 
advantage  to  that  kingdom.  Formerly,  indeed,  fhe 
was  rather  a  burden  to  her  elder  fifter  than  any  bene- 
fit ;  but  the  times  are  changed  now,  and  improve  every 
day.  119 

Mr  O'Halloran  fays,  the  linen  manufacture  was  car-  Linen  ma- 
ried  on    in  Ireland  in  very    early  days  to  a  great   ex-  m,fa,fture 
tent;  and  Gratianus  Lucius    quotes  a  defcription  of  jar  y)n  ro~ 
the  kingdom,  printed  at  Luyden  in  1627  ;  in  which  the 
author  tells  us,  "  That  this  country  abounds  with  flax, 
which  is   fent  ready  fpun  in  large  quantities  to  foreign 
nations.     Formerly    (fays  he)  they  wove  great  quan- 
tities of  linen,  which  was  moftly  confirmed   at  home, 
the  natives  requiring  above  30  yards  of  linen  in  a  fhirt 
or  fhift."  So  truly  expenfive   was  the  Irifh  fafhion  of 
making  up   fhirts,  on  account  of  the  number  of  plaits 
and  folds,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  ftatute 
pafled,  by  which  they  were  forbidden,  under  a  fevere 
penalty,  to  put  more  than  feven  yards  of  linen  in  a  fhirt 
or  fhift. 

We  may  form  fome  idea  of  what  the  trade  of  Ire- 
land muft  have  been  in  former  times,  when,  ib  late  as 
the  reign  of  Brien  Boru,  who  died  in  1014,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  ravages  and  diftreffes  which  aDanifh  war, 
of  above  200  years  continuance,  muft  have  produced 
throughout  the  kingdom,  the  annual  duties  arifmg 
from  goods  imported  into  the  fingle  port  of  Limerick, 
and  paid  in  red  wine,  amounted  to  365  pipes!  Even 
fo  lately  as  the  laft  century,  it  is  fcarcely  credible  what 
riches  this  city  derived  from  the  bare  manufacture  of 
flioes,  which  were  exported  in  amazing  quantities ; 
whereas  now,  inftead  of  fhoes  and  boots,  we  fee  the  raw 
hides  fhipped  off  for  foreign  markets. 

No  country  in  the  world  feems  better  fituated  for  a 
maritime  power  than  Ireland,  where  the  ports  are  con- 
venient to  every  nation  in  Europe,  and  the  havens 
fafe  and  commodious.  The  great  plenty  of  timber, 
the  fuperior  excellence  of  the  oak,  and  the  acknow- 
ledged fkill  of  her  ancient  artizans  in  wood-works, 
are  circumftances  clearly  in  her  favour.  That  the 
Irifh  formerly  exported  large  quantities  of  timber,  is 
manifeft  from  the  churches  of  Glouceftcr,  Weftmin- 
fter-monaftery  and  palace,  &c.  being  covered  with 
Irifh  oak. 

The  government  of  the  kingdom  is  in  the  hands  of  oovern- 
a  viceroy,  or  lord-lieutenant,  who  lives   in  very  great  ment,  po- 
fplendor.     In  hisabfence  there  are  lords-juflices  (ftyled  pulation, 
their  exceV.cnc'ie  ),  generally  three  in  number,  viz.  lord  &c* 
primate,  lord  high  chancellor,  and  the  fpeaker  of  the 
houfe  of  commons.     The  parliament  of  Ireland   meet 
every  other  winter,  or  oftener,  accoi-ding  to  exigencies. 
Ireland  is  divided  into  four  large  provinces,    and 
thofe  again  into  32  counties,  as  follows. 

I..   U  L- 
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Ireland. 


I.     ULSTER. 

Houfes.  Extent,  Sec. 

20738  Length  68 1  ^     j"46o  c 
13125   Breadth  98  J 

9268  Iriih  plantations. 
26090  Acres,     2836837 
12357  Parifhes,  365 
5674  Boroughs,  29 
Londonderry  14527   Baronies,  ^ 
Monaghan       26637  Archbifhop.   1 
16545   Bifhoprics,   6 

Market-towns,  58 

II.     LEINSTER. 


Counties. 

1.  Antrim 

2.  Armagh 

3.  Cavan 

4.  Down 

5.  Donnegal 

6.  Fermanagh 

7-  ' 
8. 

9.  Tyrone 


4496205 
[Englifh 


1.  Caterlogh, 

low 

2.  Dublin 
Kildare 
Kilkenny 


or  Car-  Leng. 


.,      ^360  en 
miles  ■{  °      r 
^cumfer 


104I 
5444  Bread.    55$ 
24145   Ir.  acr.  2642958,  or  4281 155 
8887  Parifhes,  858 
3231    Boroughs,  53 
King's-county  9294  Baronies,  99 
Longford  6057  Market  towns, 

Lowth  8150  Archbifhopric, 


63 
1 


8.  Meath  (Eaft)  14000  Bifhoprics,  3 


9.  Queen's  coun- 
ty 
io.  Weftmeath 
Ii.  Wexford 
12.  Wicklow 


The  rivers  are,  the  Boyne, 
Barrow,  Liffy,  Noir,  and 
the  May. 


Ill, 


11226 

9621 
13015 

7781 

M  U  N  S  T  E  R 


1. 

2. 

3- 
4- 

5- 

6. 


Clare 

Cork 

Kerry 

Limerick 

Tipperary 

Waterford 


1 1 38 1   Leng. 


I. 

2. 

3- 
4- 
5- 


IV. 

Galway 

Leitrim 
Mayo 

Rofcommon 
Sligo 


47334  Bread.  1 07  j      l       "[cumfer 
11653  Acres    3289932, 
19380  Pavilhes,   740 
18325  Boroughs,  26 
9485   Baronies,   63 

Houfes,   1 17 197 

Archbiihopric,   I 

Bifhops,  6 

CONN  AUGHT 

15576  Leng.  90  Jmiks 


rig.  90  f 
Bread.  80  \ 


} 


5156  Acres,    2272915, 
Parifhes,  330 
15089  Boroughs,   10 

Baronies,  43 
8780  Archbiihopric,   1 

Bifhop,    1 
5970  Houfes,  49966 

Rivers  are  the  Shannon, 
May,  Suck,  and  Gyll 


and  educated.  Thefe  fchools  are  maintained  by  an  an- 
nual bounty  of  1000  1.  by  a  tax  upon  hawkers  and  ped- 
lars, and  by  fubferiptions  and  legacies.     The  children 

\  cumfer.  admitted  are  thofe  born  of  Popiih  parents,  or  fuch  as 
would  be  bred  Papifts  if  neglected,  and  are  found  of 
limbs.  Their  age  mult  be  from  fix  to  ten  ;  the  boys 
at  16,  and  the  girls  at  14,  are  apprenticed  into  Prote- 
ilant  families.  The  firfi  fchool  was  opened  in  1734. 
Five  pounds  are  given  to  every  perfon  educated  in  thefe 
fchools  upon  his  or  her  marrying  a  Proteflant.  An 
Englifh  act  of  parliament,  lately  tolerated  the  Catholic 
religion  in  Ireland,  and  by  that  means  has  relieved 
thoufands  of  ufeful  fubjects. 

The  return  of  houfes  in  Ireland  for  the  year  1754, 
was  395,439;  and  for  the  year  1766,  it  was  424,046. 
Suppofmg  therefore  the  numbers  to  have  increaled  at 
the  fame  rate,  the  number  of  houfes  now  cannot  be  lefs 
[Englifh  than  454,130;  which,  allowing  five  perfons  to  a  fa- 
mily, will  make  the  number  of  inhabitants  2,260,650  : 
but  as  the  return  of  houfes  by  hearth-collectors  is  ra- 
ther under  than  above  the  truth,  and  as  there  are  many 
families  in  every  par  fh  who  are  by  law  excufed  from 
that  tax,  and  therefore  not  returned,  the  number  on  a 
moderate  eftimate  will  be  2,500,000.  Sir  W.  Petty 
reckoned  160,000  cabins  without  a  chimney  ;  and  if 
there  be  an  equal  number  of  fuch  houfes  now,  the  num- 
ber of  people  will  be  above  3,000,000.  Mr  Molyneux 
fays,  "  Ireland  has  certainly  been  better  inhabited  for- 
merly ;  for  on  the  wild  mountains  between  Ardmach 
and  Dundalk,  are  obfervable  the  marks  of  the  plough, 
as  they  are  alio  on  the  mountains  of  Akmore.  The 
fame  has  been  obferved  in  the  counties  of  Londonderry 
and  Donneg-.J.     Mountains  that  are  now  covered  with 

[Englifh  bogs  have  been  formerly  ploughed  ;  for  when  yen  dig 
five  or  fix  feet  deep,  you  difcover  a  foil  proper  for  ve- 
getation, and  find  it  ploughed  into  ridges  and  furrows : 
a  plough  was  found  in  a  very  dead  bog  near  Donne- 
gal ;  and  an  hedge,  with  fome  wattles,  Handing  under 
a  bog  that  was  five  or  fix  feet  in  depth.  The  flump 
of  a  larg^e  tree  was  found  in  a  bog  ten  feet  deep  at 
Caftle-Foibes  ;  the  trunk  had  been  burnt,  and  feme 
500  cir-      of  the  cinders  and  afhes  Hill  were  lying  on  the  flump. 

cumfer.        Mr   Molyneux  further  fays,  that    on    the    top  of  an 
3681746,    high  mountain,  in  the  north,  there  were  then  remain- 


Ireland. 


f  600  cir 
[  cumfer- 
5329146 


[Engliih    ing  the  ftreets  and  other  marks  of  a  large  town 
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In  1 73 1,  while  the  duke  of  Dorfet  was  lord-lieute- 
nant, the  inhabitants  were  numbered,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  four  provinces  contained  as  follows  : 


Connaught 

21604 

Leinfter 

203087 

Munfier 

115130 

Ulfter 

360632 

•  Proteftants  < 


700453  J 


221780 
447916 
482044 
158020 

L1309768. 


>  Papifts 


There  are  44  charter  working-fchools  at  prefent  in 
Ireland,  wherein  2025  boys  and  girls  are  maintained 


Beauty  feems  to  be  more  diffufed  in  England,  a-  Appear- - 
mong  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  than  in  Ireland  ;  which  a!lce  ^J. 
may,  however,  be  attributed  to  the  mere  modes  of  li-  £f*™  ." 
ving.     In  England,  the  meaneft  cottager  is  better  fed,  habitants 
better  lodged,  and  better  dreiled,  than  the  moft  opu- 
lent farmers  here,  who,  unaccuftomed  to  what  Eng- 
liih peafants  reckon  the  comforts  of  life,  know  no  lux- 
ury but  in  deep  potations  of  aquavitae. 

From  this  circumftance,  we  may  account  for  a  fact 
reported  by  the  officer.-,  of  the  army  here.  They  fay, 
that  the  young  fellows  of  Ireland,  who  offer  to  enli:t, 
are  more  generally  below  the  given  height  than  in 
England.  There  can  be  no  appeal  from  their  tefti- 
mony ;  for  they  were  Iriih,  and  the  flandard  is  an  in- 
fallible teft.  No  reafon,  indeed,  can  be  given  why 
the  caufes  which  promote  or  prevent  the  growth  of  o- 
ther  animals,  fhould  not  have  fimilar  eiletfs  upon  the 
human  fpecies.  In  England,  where  there  is  no  flint 
of  provilions,  the  growth  is  not  checked  ;  but,  on  the. 
contrary,  it  is   extended  to  the.utmoll  bound  of  na- - 

fur:." 
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Ireland,    ture's  original  intention:  whereas,  in  Ireland,  where 

"■" — * food   is  neither  in  the  fame  quantity  nor  of  the  fame 

quality,  the  body  cannot  expand  itfelf,  but  is  dwarfed 
and  ftunted  in  its  dimensions-  The  gentlemen  of  Ire- 
land are  full  as  tall  as  thofe  of  England  ;  the  difference, 
then,  between  them  and  the  commonalty,  can  only 
proceed  from  the  difference  of  food. 

The  inhabitants,  in  general,  of  this  kingdom,  are 
very  far  from  what  they  have  too  often  and  unjuftly 
been  reprefented  by  thofe  of  Britain  who  never  faw 
them,  a  nation  of  wild  Irifh.  Miferable  and  oppref- 
fed,  as  by  far  too  many  of  them  are,  an  Englifhman 
will  find  as  much  civility  in  general,  as  amongft  the 
fame  clafs  in  his  own  country  ;  and  for  a  fmall  pecu- 
niary confideration,  they  will  exert  themfelves  to  pleafe 
you  as  much  as  any  people,  perhaps  in  the  world. 
Poverty  and  oppreffion  will  naturally  make  mankind 
four,  rude,  and  unfociable,  and  eradicate,  or  at  lead 
fupprefs,  all  the  more  amiable  principles  and  paffions 
of  humanity.  But  it  fhould  feem  unfair  and  ungene- 
rous to  judge  of,  or  decide  againft,  the  natural  difpo- 
fition  of  a  man  reduced  by  indigence  and  oppreffion 
almoft  to  defperation.  Let  commerce,  agriculture, 
and  arts,  but  call  forth  the  dormant  activity  of  their 
genius,  and  roufe  the  native  fpirit  of  enterprize,  which 
now  lies  torpid  within  them ;  let  liberal  laws  unfetter 
their  minds,  and  plenty  cheer  their  tables ;  they  will 
foon  fhow  themfelves  deferving  to  rank  with  the  moft 
refpectable  focieties  in  Europe. 
Account  of  The  bogs  wherewith  Ireland  is  in  fome  places-over- 
the  bogs  in  grown,  are  not  injurious  to  health,  as  is  commonly 
Ireland.  imagined  ;  the  watery  exhalations  from  thefe  are  nei- 
ther fo  abundant  nor  fo  noxious  as  thofe  from  marines, 
which  become  prejudicial  from  the  various  animal  and 
vegetable  fubftances  which  are  left  to  putrify  as  foon 
as  the  waters  are  exhaled  by  the  fun.  Bogs  are  not, 
as  one  might  fuppofe  from  their  blacknefs,  maffes  of 
putrefaction  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  of  fuch  a 
texture,  as  to  refill  putrefaction  above  any  other  fub- 
flance  we  know  of.  A  fhoe,  all  of  one  piece  of  lea- 
ther, very  neatly  ftitched,  was  taken  out  of  a  bog 
fome  years  ago,  yet  entirely  frefh  ; — from  the  very  fa- 
-fhion  of  which,  there  is  fcarce  room  to  doubt  that  it 
had  lain  there  fome  centuries.  Butter,  called  roujhln, 
hath  been  found  in  hollowed  trunks  of  trees,  where  it 
had  been  hid  fo  long,  that  it  was  become  hard  and  al- 
moft friable,  yet  not  devoid  of  unctuofity ;  that  the 
length  of  time  it  had  been  buried  was  very  great,  we 
learn  from  the  depth  of  the  bog,  which  was  ten  feet, 
that  had  grown  over  it.  But  the  common  phenome- 
non of  timber-trees  dug  out  of  thefe  bogs  not  only 
found,  but  alfo  fo  embalmed  as  afterwards  to  defy  the 
injuries  of  time,  demonftrate  the  antifeptic  quality  of 
them.  The  hrn-ns  of  the  moofe-deer  muft  have  lain 
many  centuries  in  a  bog ;  for  the  Irifh  hiftories  do  not 
recognize  the  exigence  of  the  •animal  whereon  they 
grew.  Indeed,  human  bodies  have,  in  many  places, 
been  dug  up  entire,  which  muft  have  lain  there  for 
ages.  The  growth  of  bogs,  however,  is  variable  in 
different  places,  from  the  variety  of  conditions  in  the 
fituation,  foil,  humidity,  and  quantity  of  vegetable 
food ;  in  fome  places  it  is  very  rapid,  in  others  very 
flow ;  and  therefore  their  altitudes  cannot  afford  any 
certain  meafure  of  time.  In  the  manufacturing  coun- 
ties of  the  north,  peat-fuel  has  become  fo  fcarce,  that 


turburies  let  from  five  to  eicht 
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fonie  places  they  are  fo  eradicated,  there  does  not  re- 
main a  trace  of  them,  the  ground  being  now  converted 
into  rich  meadows  and  fweet  paftures.   .    . 

If  we  truft  to  authorities,  we  muft  conclude 
Ireland  was  not  originally  inferior  to  England,  either  Ireland  oh 
in  the  fertility  of  the  foil  or  falubrity  of  the  climate. tlie  in 
When  this  country  (hall  have  felt  the  happy  effects  of creafc* 
the  late  conceffions  and  indulgencies  of  the  Britifh  par- 
liament, by  repealing  feveral  acts  which  reftrained  the 
trade  of  this  kingdom  with  foreign  ports,  and  allow- 
ing the  exportation  of  woollen  manufactures  and  glafs, 
and  fhall  have  received  further  indulgencies  from  the 
fame  authority  ;  and  when  the  fpirit  of  induftry  fhall 
be  infufed,  in  confequence  of  it,  into  the  common 
people  ;  their  country  will  not  be  inferior  to  any  other 
on  the  globe  under  the  fame  parallel.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  fay,  whether  foreign  or  domeftic  caufes  have 
operated  moft  powerfully  in  laying  wafte  this  fruitful 
country ;  which,  by  being  relieved  from  their  late  un- 
natural prohibitions,  will  be  enabled  to  furnifh  a  grand 
proportion  of  fupplies  to  Great  Britain,  and  will  un- 
avoidably become  of  vaft  importance,  by  its  reciprocal 
trade,  in  reftraining  the  increafe  of  that  of  France, 
who  cannot  carry  on  this  important  branch  of  traffic 
without  the  affiftance  of  Irifh  wool.  The  wool  of 
France  is  fhort  and  coarfe,  being,  in  the  language  of 
the  manufacturers,  neither  fine  in  the  thread  nor  long 
in  the  ftaple.  This  obliges  them  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  wool  of  Ireland,  which  poifeffes  both  thefe  quali- 
ties. Affifted  by  a  pack  of  Irifh  wool,  the  French  are 
enabled  to  manufacture  two  of  their  own  ;  which  they 
will  no  longer  be  enabled  to  procure,  as  the  Irifh  will 
now  work  up  their  own  wool  which  they  ufed  to  ex- 
port ;  great  part  of  which  found  its  way  to  France, 
and  enabled  them  to  fipply  other  markets,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  Britain.  The  happy,  effects  of  it  have 
been  already  felt ;  for  notwithftanding  it  was  fo  late 
as  December  23.  1789,  that  the  royal  aflent  was  given 
to  the  taking  off  their  reftraints  on  woollen  exports,  it 
appears,  that  on  January  10th  following,  an  export 
entry  was  made  at  the  cuftom-houfe  of  Dublin  ef 
1300  yards  of  ferge  for  a  foreign  market,  by  William 
Worthington,  Efq. 

IRENiEUS  (St),  a  bifhop  of  Lyons,  was  born  in 
Greece  about  the  year  120.  He  was  the  difciple  of 
Pappias  and  St  Polycarp,  by  whom,  it  is  faid,  he  was 
fent  into  Gaul  in  157.  He  flopped  at  Lyons,  where 
he  performed  the  office  of  a  prieft  ;  and  in  178  was 
fent  to  Rome,  where  he  difputed  with  Valentinus,  and 
his  two  difciple  s  Florinus  and  Blaftus.  At  his  return 
to  Lyons,  he  fucceeded  Photinus,  bifhop  of  that  city  ; 
and  fuffered  martyrdom  in  202,  under  the  reign  of 
Severus.  He  wrote  many  works  in  Greek,  of  which 
there  only  remains  a  barbarous  Latin  verfion  of  his  five 
books  againft  heretics,  fome  Greek  fragments  in  dif- 
ferent authors,  and  pope  Victor's  letter  mentioned  by 
Eufebius.  The  beft  editions  of  his  works  are  thofe 
of  Erafmus,  in  1526;  of  Grabe,  in  1702;  and  of 
Father  Maffuet,  in  17 10.  St  Irenasus's  ftyle  is  clofe, 
clear,  and  ftrong,  but  plain  and  fimple.  Dodwell  has 
compofed  fix  curious  differtations  on  the  works  of  St 
Irenasus. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  St  Irenseus  the 
deacon,  who  in  275  fuffered  martyrdom  in  Tufcany, 

under 
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will  eat  them   when  dry. 
ifland   of  Jura  for  dying 


under  the  reign  of  Aurelian ;  nor  with  St   Irasneus, 
biihop  of  Sirmich,  who  fuffered  martyrdom  on   the 
,  25th  of  March  304,  during  the   perfecution  of  Dio- 
clefian  and  Maximianus. 

IRENE,  emprefs  of  the  eaft,  celebrated  for  her  va- 
lour, wit,  and  beauty  ;  but  deteftable  for  her  cruelty, 
having  facrificed  her  own  fon  to  the  ambition  of  reign- 
ing alone.     She  died  in  803. 

IRESINE,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  pentandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  54th  order  M'lf- 
eellanea.  The  male  calyx  is  diphyllous,  the  corolla 
pentapetalous  ;  and  there  are  five  nechiria.  The  fe- 
male calyx  is  diphyllous,  the  corolla  pentapetalous  ; 
there  are  two  feflile  ftigmata,  and  a  capfule  with  flocky 
feeds. 

IRIS,  in  phyfiology,  the  rainbow.  The  word  is 
Greek,  #p/c,  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  derived  from  tifu 

"  I  fpeak,  I  tell ;"  as  being  a  meteor  that  is  fuppofed    of  the  ground,  and  marking  their  age  and  other  events 
to  foretel,  or  rather  to  declare  rain.     See  Rainbow.       by  the  number  of  times  in  which  in  a  certain  period 

Lunar  Iris,  or  Moon-rainbow.     See  Rainbow  (Lu-    this  vegetable  has  made  its  appearance. — The   Sibe- 
rians  cure    the 
the  root  of  the 


bowels  when  other  means  had  failed.  For  this  pur- 
pofe,  it  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  80  drops  every  hour 
or  two  ;  but  the  degree  of  its  acrimony  is  lb  uncertain, 
that  it  can  hardly  ever  come  into  general  ufe.  The 
frefh  roots  have  been  mixed  with  the  food  of  fwine 
bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  and  they  efcaped  the  difeafe, 
when  others,  bitten  by  the  fame  dog,  died  raving  mad. 
Goats  eat  the  leaves  when  frelh  ;  but  cows,  horfes,  and 
fwine,  refufe  them.  Cows 
The  roots  are  ufed   in  the 

black. — The  roots  or  bulbs  of  a  fpecies  growing  at  the 
Cape,  are  roafted  in  the  alhes  and  ufed  as  food  by  the 
natives :  they  are  called  oenhjes,  and  have  nearly  the 
fame  tafte  with  potatoes.  The  Hottentots,  with  more 
reflection  than  generally  falls  to  the  lhare  of  favages,  ufe 
the  word  oenhjes  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  which  Virgil  ui'ed 
that  of  arifla,  that  is,  for  reckoning  of  time ;  always 
beginning  the  new  year  whenever  die  oenhjes  puih  out 


nar). 

Iris,  in  anatomy,  a  ftriped  variegated  circle  round 
the  pupil  of  the  eye,  formed  of  a  duplicature  of  the 
uvea.     See  Anatomy,  p.  767. 


fcopes,  &c.  fo  called  from  their  fimilitude  to  a  ram- 
bow.  The  fame  appellation  is  alfo  given  to  that  co- 
loured fpectrum,  which  a  triangular  prifmatic  glafs 
will  project  on  a  wall,  when  placed  at  a  due  angle  in 
the  fun-beams. 

Iris,  the    Flower  de  Luce,    or  Flag-flower,  &c.    in 


botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  hardnefs  more  increafed  or  diminiihed  by  certain  che- 

to   the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  mical  procefles  than  any  other  metal, 

method  ranking  under  the  fixth  order,  Enfata.     The  It  is  very  generally   diffufed  throughout  the  globe, 

corolla  is  divided  into  fix  parts;  the  petals  alternately  being  frequently  found  mixed  with  fand,  clay,  chalk,  and 

reflexed  ;  the  ftigmata  refembling  petals.  being  likewife  the  colouring  matter  of  a  great  number 

There  are  44  fpecies,  all  herbaceous  flowering  per-  of  (tones  and  earth.     It  is  found  alfo  in  the  aihes  of 


ennials,  both  of  the  fibrous,  tuberous,  and  bulbous 
rooted  kind,  producing  thick  annual  ftalks  from  3  or 
4  inches  to  a  yard  high,  terminated  by  large  hexape- 
talous  flowers,  having  three  of  the  petals  reflexed  quite 
back  and  three  erect ;  moft  of  which  are  very  orna- 
mental, appearing  in  May,  June,  and  July. 

Culture.  All  the  fpecies  are  eafily  propagated  by 
offsets  from  the  roots,  which  Ihould  be  planted  in  Sep- 
tember, October,  or  November,  though  almoft  any 
time  from  September  to  March  will  do.  They  may 
alfo  be  raifed  from  feed,  which  is  the  beft  method  for 
procuring  varieties.  It  is  to  be  fown  in  autumn,  foon 
after  it  ripens,  in  a  bed  or  border  of  common  earth, 
and  raked  in.  The  plants  will  rife  in  the  fpring,  and 
are  to  be  tranfplanted  next  autumn. 

Properties.  The  roots  of  the  Florentine  white  iris, 
when  dry,  are  fuppofed  to  have  a  pectoral  virtue.    They 


vegetables,  and  in  the  blood  of  animals,  in  fuch  abun- 
dance, that  fome  authors  have  attributed  both  the  co- 
lours of  vegetables  and  of  the  vital  fluid  itfelf  to  the 
iron  contained  in  them.  In  confequence  of  this  abun- 
dance the  iron  ores  are  extremely  numerous. 

1.  Native  iron,  formerly  thought  not  to  have  an 
exiftence  any  where,  is  now  certainly  known  to  have 
been  met  with  in  feveral  places.  It  is,  however,  by 
no  means  common,  but  occurs  ibmetimes  in  iron  mines. 
Margraaff  found  a  fibrous  kind  of  it  at  Eibenftock  in 
Saxony,  and  Dr  Pallas  found  a  mafs  in  Siberia  weigh- 
ing 1600  pounds.  Mr  Adanfon  likewife  informs  us, 
that  native  iron  is  common  about  Senegal ;  but  fome 
naturalifts  are  of  opinion  that  thefe  pieces  which  have 
been  taken  for  native  iron,  are  in  reality  artificial,  and 
have  been  accidentally  buried  in  the  earth.  The  large 
piece  mentioned  by  Dr  Pallas  is  of  that  fpecies  called 


Iris, 

Iron. 
— ^— ' 


venereal  difeafe  by  a  decoction  of 
Iris  Sibsrica,  which  acts  by  purging 
and  vomiting.  They  keep  the  patient  eight  days  in  a 
ftove,  and  place  him  in  a  bed  of  the  leaves  of  the  arc 


Iris  is  alfo  applied  to  thofe  changeable  colours  which    tium  lappa,  or  common  burdock,  which  they  frequently 
fometimes  appear  in  the  glailes  of  telefcopes,  micro-    change  till  the  cure  is  effected. 


/  is-Stone.     See  MooN-Stone. 

IRON,  one  of  the  imperfect  metals,  bufi  the  hardeft 
and  moft  ufeful  as  well  as  the  moft  plentiful  of  them 
all,  is  of  a  livid  whitiih  colour  inclining  to  grey,  and 
internally  compofed  to  appearance  of  fmall  facets  ;  fuf- 
ceptible  of  a  fine   polifh,  and   capable  of  having   its 


Diffufed  al- 
moft all 
ov-.r  the 
globe. 


Found  na- 
tive in  Si- 
beria, Se- 
negal, &c. 


and  in  flavouring   of 
acrid, 


have  an   agreeable  fmell,  refembling  that  of  violets ;    red  Jhcrt,  which  is  malleable  when  cold,  but  brittle 

and  hence  are  ufed  in  perfumes, 

liquors.       When    recent,    they  have  a    bitter, 

naufeous  tafte  ;  and  when  taken  into  the  body,  prove 

ftrongly  cathartic  ;  on  which  account  they  have  been 

recommended  in  dropfies,  in  the  dofe  of  three  or  four 


when  red  hot. — A  mafs  of  a  fimilar  nature  is  faid   to 
have  been  lately  found  in  South  America. 

This  American  mafs  of  iron  was  difcovered  by  fome 
Indians  in  the  diftrict  of  Santiago  del  Eitero  in  the 
midft  of  a  wide  extended  plain.     It  projected  about  a 


Phil.  TrartJ. 
vol,  78. 


fcruples. — The  juice  of  the  fpecies  called  bajlard  aco-  foot  above  the  ground,  and  almo'ft  the  whole  of  its 
rus,  or  yellow  f.ag-jlower,  is  alfo  very  acrid,  and  hath  upper  furfiice  was  vifible ;  and  the  news  of  its  being- 
been  fbund  to  produce  plentiful  evacuations  from  the   found  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  mountains,  nor 


even. 
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Iron,  even  the  fmalleft  ftone  within  a  circumference  of  ioo 
leagues,  could  not  but  be  very  furprifing.  Though  the 
journey  was  attended  with  great  danger  on  account  of 
the  want  of  water,  and  abundance  of  wild  beafts  in 
thefe  deferts,  fome  private  perfons,  in  hopes  of  gain, 
undertook  to  vifit  this  mafs  ;  and  having  accompliihed 
their  journey,  lent  a  fpecimen  of  the  metal  to  Lima 
and  Madrid,  where  it  was  found  to  be  very  pure  foft 
iron. 

As  it  was  reported  that  this  mafs  was  only  the  ex- 
tremity of  an  immenfe  vein  of  the  metal,  a  commiifion 
was  given  to  Don  Michael  Rubin  de  Celis  to  examine 
the  fpot ;  and  the  following  is  an  abftract  of  his  ac- 
count. 

"  The  place  is  called  Otumpa,  in  lat.  27.  28.  S.  and 
the  mafs  was  found  almoft  buried  in  pure  clay  and 
afhes.  Externally  it  had  the  appearance  of  very  com- 
pact iron  ;  but  internally  was  full  of  cavities,  as  if  the 
whole  had  been  formerly  in  a  liquid  ftate.  I  was  con- 
firmed in  this  idea  (fays  our  author),  by  obferving,  on 
the  furface  of  it,  the  impreffion  of  human  feet  and 
hands  of  a  large  fize,  as  well  as  of  the  feet  of  large 
birds,  which  are  common  in  this  country.  Though 
thefe  impreffions  feem  very  perfect,  yet  I  am  per- 
fuaded  that  they  are  either  a  lufs  nature,  or  that  im- 
preffions of  this  kind  were  previously  upon  the  ground, 
and  that  the  liquid  mafs  of  iron  falling  upon  it  recei- 
ved them.  It  refembled  nothing  fo  much  as  a  maJs  of 
dough ;  which  having  been  ftamped  with  impreffions 
of  hands  and  feet,  and  marked  with  a  finger,  had  af- 
terwards been  converted  into  iron. 

"  On  digging  round  the  mafs,  the  under  furface 
Avas  found  covered  with  a  ccat  of  fcoriae  from  four  to 
fix  inches  thick,  undoubtedly  occafioned  by  the  moi- 
ftureofthe  earth,  becaufe  the  upper  furface  was  clean. 
No  appearance  of  generation  was  obferved  in  the  earth 
below  or  round  it  to  a  great  diftance.  About  two 
leagues  to  the  eaftward  is  a  bru.ck.iih  mineral  ipring, 
the  only  one  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  country.  Here 
there  was  a  very  gentle  afcent  of  between  four  and  fix 
feet  in  height,  running  from  north  to  fouth  ;  all  the 
reft  being  as  perfect  a  level  as  can  be  imagined.  The 
earth  in  every  part  about  this  ipring,  as  well  as  near 
the  mafs,  is  very  light,  loofe,  and  greatly  refembling 
afhes  even  in  colour.  The  grafs  of  the  adjacent  parts 
is  very  lhort,  fmall,  and  extremely  unpalatable  to  cattle; 
but  that  at  a  diftance  is  long  and  extremely  grate- 
ful to  them  :  from  all  which  circumftances  it  is  proba- 
ble that  this  mafs  was  produced  by  a  volcanic  explofion. 
Its  weight  might  be  eftimated  at  about  300  quintals. — 
It  is  likewife  an  undoubted  fact,  that  in  thefe  forefts 
there  exifts  a  mafs  of  pure  iron  in  the  fhape  of  a  tree 
with  its  branches.  At  a  little  depth  in  the  earth  are 
found  Acnes  of  quartz  of  a  beautiful  red  colour, 
which  the  honey-gatherers,  the«only  perfons  who  fre- 
quent this  country,  make  ufe  of  as  Hints  to  light  their 
fires.  They  had  formerly  carried  fome  of  them  away 
on  account  of  their  peculiar  beauty,  being  fpotted  and 
ftudded  as  it  were  witli  gold.  One  of  thefe,  weigh- 
ing about  an  ounce,  was  ground  by  the  governor  of 
the  di  [crier,  who  extracted  from  it  a  drachm  of  gold." 

The  native  iron  faid  to  have  been  found  about  Sene- 
gal has  a   cubical  form  ;  and  out   of  this  the   black 
'  inhabitants  make  different  kinds  of  veffels   for  their 
own  ufe,     Some  mafles  have  been  found  in  a  polyhe- 


dral granulated  form,  and  of  a  bright  yellow  colour  ; 
but,  which,  on  being  poliihed,  fhow  the  proper  colour 
of  the  metal.  Mr  Bergman  informs  us,  that  the  great 
mafs  of  native  metal  found  in  Siberia  refembles  forged 
iron  in  its  compofition,  a  centenary,  or  63  grains, 
yielding  49  cubic  inches  of  inflammable  air  ;  and  from 
many  experiments  it  appears,  that  ductile  iron  yields 
from  48  to  51  cubic  inches  of  the  fame  kind  of  air. 
Dr  Matthew  Guthrie  informs  us,  that  "  the  ports  of 
this  iron  were  filled  with  a  yellow  vitreous  matter,  of 
fuch  hardnefs  as  to  cut  glafs."  The  cells  are  lined 
with  a  kind  of  varnifh  contiguous  to  the  glairy  fubftance 
within. 

2.  The  calc'iform  ores  are  either  compofed  of  the 
blackifh,  blackifh-brown,  or  red  calx  of  the  metal ;  the 
former  being  in  fome  meafure  magnetic,  in  confequence 
of  the  phlogifton  it  contains  ;  the  latter  mowing  no- 
thing of  this  property  until  it  be  roafted. 

The  name  of  calc'iform  may  be  applied  to  all  the  ores 
of  this  metal,  excepting  the  native  iron  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  native  Fruffian  blues,  of  which  we  fhall 
afterwards  treat.  All  of  them  are  mixed  with  diffe- 
rent minerals,  and  generally  take  their  colour  from  that 
of  the  calx  of  iron  which  is  prevalent  in  them,  Mr 
Kirwan  enumerates  a  great  many  different  fpecies. 

3.  Steel  ore,  Stachler%,  the  ferrum  chalybtalum  Linnai, 
and  mineraftrre  nigra  of  Cronjledt.  This  is  of  a  dark  co- 
lour, folid  and  compact,  but  with  difficulty  ftriking  fire 
with  fteel;  reducible  to  a  black  powder,  obedient  to  the 
magnet,  and  fomewhat  malleable  when  red  hot :  af- 
fording from  60  to  So  per  cent,  of  good  iron.  It  is  met 
with  in  Sweden,  the  Iile  of  Elbe,  and  North  America. 
The  ferrum  tcjfulare  and  minera  ferr'i  cryjlalllzata  ofWalle- 
rius,  belongs  to  this  fpecies,  but  is  fomewhat  lefs 
magnetic.  Our  author  denominates  it  cryftallized  iron 
ore  in  an  octohedral  or  cubic  form. 

4.  The  magnet,  according  to  Fourcroy,  is  a  muddy 
iron  ore,  which,  however,  fome  authors  fuppofe  to  be 
very  near  the  metallic  ftate.  Mr  Kirwan  fays  it  differs 
but  little  from  the  foregoing,  only  that  it  has  lefs 
luftre.  There  are  two  kinds,  the  fine  and  the  coarfe 
grained,-  of  which  the  latter  lofe  their  power  the 
iooneft.  When  heated  red  hot,  it  fmells  of  fulphur. 
Our  author  thinks  it  may  contain  nickel,  as  this  femi- 
metal  is  found  to  poifefs  a  magnetic  property  when  pu- 
rified to  a  certain  degree. 

5.  The  brown  calx  of  iron  combined  with  plumba- 
go, black  eifen  glimmer-,  fchnuarti,  eifen  bahen  or  e.fnman, 
confifts  of  black  ihining  fcales  more  or  lefs  magnetic, 
affording,  according  to  Mr  Rinman,  26 per  cent  of iron, 
the  reft  being  plumbago. 

6.  The  brown  calx  of  iron  united  with  the  white 
calx  of  manganefe,  and  mild  calcareous  earth  in  various 
proportions.  Thefe  conftitute  the  white  ores  of  iron, 
on  which  Mr  Bergman  has  given  a  diifertation. — 
"  They  have  received  (fays  he)  divers  denominations 
from  the  Angular  heat  with  which  they  are  accompa- 
nied. Their  texture  is  almoft  the  fame  with  that  of 
the  calcareous  ftone,  yet  it  is  rarely  found  compact, 
and  compofed  of  impalpable  particles.  It  is  fometimes 
fquamous,  fometimes  granulated  with  fmall  diftinct 
particles,  fome  of  them  (liming,  but  in  general  fpa- 
thous.  This  difcription,  however,  is  not  meant  for  the. r 
complete  and  perfect  ftate  ;  for  the  figure  of  their  parts 
is  more  or  lefs  deftroyed  by  fpontaneous  calcina- 
tion .; 
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Iran,  tion ;  nay,  the  whole  mafs  is  at  length  refolved  into  a 
>—>'——'  powder :  fometimes  it  is  found  ftalactitic,  fiftulous  and 
ramous,  cellular,  or  even  germinating  like  mofs.  Some- 
times, though  very  feldom,  they  have  fufficient  hard- 
nefs  to  ftrike  fire  with  fteel  ;  but  though,  when  found 
mixed  with  flint  and  newly  dug  up,  they  are  of  this 
kind,  yet  they  foon  lofe  the  property  we  fpeak  of. 
When  perfect,  they  generally  refemble  the  calcareous 
ftone,  unlefs  when  expofed  for  fome  time  to  the  air, 
by  which  the  union  of  their  parts  is  gradually  dimi- 
niflied.  Their  colour  is  white,  but  the  furface  which 
comes  into  contact  with  the  air  grows  gradually  brown, 
or  even  blackilh  ;  yet  as  long  as  the  iron  which  is  con- 
verted into  an  ochre  remains  in  them,  they  have  a 
ferruginous  hue ;  but  though  the  furface  is  thus 
changed,  the  internal  parts  remain  the  fame,  and, 
on  being  filed  or  broken,  exhibit  the  natural  colour. 
— This  change  is  effected  by  the  air,  not  upon  the 
iron,  as  is  commonly  believed,  but  on  the  white  calx 
of  manganefe  which  is  dephlogifticated  by  the  atmof- 
phere. 

"  The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  ore,  when  perfect,  va- 
ries between  3,640  and  3,810,  and  is  diminished  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  calcination.  The  ore  whofe 
particles  are  quite  feparated  is  from  2.5  to  2.9  ;  but 
that  which  is  not  perfectly  corroded,  from  3.3  to  3.6. 
It  is  rarely  attracted  by  the  magnet,  whether  perfect  or 
calcined, though  the  metallic  part  fometimes  amounts  to 
t  nearly  one  half  the  weight. 
A  moun-  The  white  ores  of  iron  are  found,  though  in  very 
Se'iiUh  *  fma11  W*0**1?*  in  Sweden.  The  Suart-begger,  or  Black 
lecarlia  in  Mountain,  in  Dalecarlia,  has  its  name  from  its  furface, 
Sweden,  which  is  grown  bhick  by  calcination.  It  is  high,  and 
naked  on  the  fummit,  which  is  crofted  by  a  broad  cal- 
careous vein  with  ihining  particles  of  fpar,  and  a 
white  ore  of  iron,  together  with  a  galena,  pfeudo- 
galena,  black  ore  of  iron,  pyrites,  fchoerl,  and  garnet 
intermixed.  In  the  old  mines  at  Haileforo,  or  the 
eaftern  mines,  the  rock  itfelf  appears  to  confift  of  a 
white  ore  of  iron  ;  but  in  other  places  it  is  either  found 
in  fmall  quantity,  or  very  poor  in  metal.  Many  moun- 
tains about  Smialkald  in  Germany  contain  thefe  ores. 
In  one  called  Stahlbeggcr,  a  broad  vein  occurs  almoft 
horizontal,  and  from  25  to  30  fathoms  thick.  It  con- 
fifts  of  an  irregular  fpar,  in  which  are  difperfed  quartz 
and  pieces  of  the  ore,  which  are  found  of  a  better 
quality  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  deeply  feated. 
The  uppermoft  fide,  which  is  pendant,  confiits  of  a 
fandy  ftone  from  9  to  20  fathoms  high  ;  but  the 
lower  is  margaceous,  and  is  found  more  indurated  to- 
wards the  lower  parts ;  and  at  the  very  loweft  is  ex- 
tended by  a  blue  mica :  the  fides  fcarcely  cohere  to 
the  vein.  The  whole  mountain  in  Nauflavia  confifb  of 
a  yel'.owifh  ore  of  iron,  certain  ve:ns  of  which  are  ac- 
companied with  copper,  and  others  with  haematites. 
The  hill  of  Arrt,berg,  fituated  at  Eiienartz  in  Upper  Si- 
nia,  is  6000  fathoms  in  circuit,  900  in  diameter,  and 
450  in  height.  According  to  fomc  accounts  the  ore  is 
irregularly  accumulated  and  concreted,  confiding  of 
maffes  of  quartz  charged  with  argillaceous  earth  and 
white  ore  of  iron;  but,  according  to  others,  the  ore  is 
found  there  not  only  in  heaps,  but  in  various  veins." 

This  ore,  when   analyfed,    gave    38    parts    of  the 
brown  calx  of  iron,  24  of  the  white  calx  of  manga- 
nefe, and  50  of  mild  calcareous  earth.     Another  from 
Well  Silvathreg,  yielded  22  of  the  brown  calx  of  iron, 
Vol.  IX. 


28  of  the  white  calx  of  manganefe,  and  50  of  mild  Tr*». 
calcareous  earth.  The  aerial  acid  is  ufed,  and  is  united  ' — M — " ' 
not  only  to  the  earth,  but  alfo  to  the  metallic  calx. 
The  above  proportions  of  the  crude  materials  in  the 
ore  of  Eifenartz,  would  yield  according  to  Mr  Kirwan, 
38  parts  of  calcareous  earth,  38  of  iron  in  its  metallic 
ftate,  and  24  of  manganefe.  Many  others  are  poorer, 
and  fome  to  fuch  a  degree  as  fcarcely  to  deferve  the 
name  of  an  ore.  They  abound  alfo  in  France  and 
Spain,  and  are  found  fometimes  in  heaps,  fometimes  alfo 
forming  veins,  ftrata,  or  even  whole  mountains.  Mr 
Bergman  never  found  them  contain  any  organifed  bo- 
dies ;  a  mark  (fays  he)  by  which  the  molt  ancient 
productions  of  the  earth  have  been  diftinguiftied. 
When  this  iron  ore  bears  a  ftalactitical  appearance, 
and  is  very  white,  it  is  called  jflw  ferri,  and  eifen  blutb. 
An  hundred  parts  of  it  yield  65  of  calcareous  earth, 
and  35  of  calx  of  iron  ;  which,  according  to  Rinman, 
produce  27  of  iron  in  its  metallic  ftate.  to 

7.  Magnetic  fancL     Of  this    kind  is   the   black  fand  Bhck  fat\i 
of  Virginia,  whofe  fpecific  gravity  is  about  4.600,  and  °f  Virgi- 
contains  half  its  weight  of  metal.  nia' 

From  an  account  inferted  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfactions  for  1763,  we  are  informed,  that  there  are 
very  large  quantities  of  this  fand-iron  ore  in  Virginia ; 
perhaps  as  large  as  of  any  other  kinds  of  iron-ore.  It 
is  fo  pure,  that  it  requires  a  mixture  of  bogore,  or  of 
flags  from  other  fmeltings,  to  reduce  it  to  a  metallic 
form.  The  iron  and  fteel  produced  from  it  were 
above  60  per  cent,  or  from  50  to  85  ;  the  quality  of 
both  extremely  good  ;  and  two  fmall  bars  were  fent  as 
a  fample  to  the  mufeum  of  the  Royal  fociety  of  Lon- 
don. Large  ftrata  of  black  faad-iron-ore  are  found  in 
Portugal,  even  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  fea- 
fhore,  or  from,  any  running  waters.  A  very  great 
part  of  this  black  fand  is  attracted  by  the  magnet. 
There  is  alfo  found,  particularly  in  France,  a  black, 
heavy,  unmagnetic  fand,  of  the  filicious  kind,  which 
is  faid  to  contain  iron  and  zinc  in  great  quantity.  Mr 
Kirwan,  p.  143.  of  his  Mineralogy,  fpeaks  of  a  filice- 
ous  fand  consolidated  by  femiphlogifticated  calx  of 
iron,  which  does  not  crumble  into  fand  when  powder- 
ed. It  is  generally  of  a  black  or  brown  colour  ;  but 
grows  reddiih  or  yellowilh,  and  moulders  by  expofure 
to  the  air.  It  does  not  efferVefce  with  acids,  unlefs  it 
contains  teltaceous  particles,  which  is  frequently 
the  cafe;  it  is  even  frequently  covered  wu..  ihells. 
He  adds,  that  the  agglutinating  power  of  folutions  of 
iron  has  been  ftiown  by  a  ftony  concretion  of  this  fort 
that  had  been  long  buried  in  the  fea,  and  is  mention- 
ed in  a  paper  of  Mr  Edward  King  in  the  Philofophi- 
cal Tranfactions  for  1779.  Mr  Rinman,  however, 
has  found  that  dephlogifticated  calces  of  iron,  and  par- 
ticularly its  folutions  in  mineral  acids,  have  no  binding 
power.  it 

8.  Red  calx  of  iron  indurated  and  combined  with  a  Indurate* 
fmall  quantity  of  clay,  frequently  with  manganefe. —  red  ore. 
Fourcroy  calls  this  a  muddy  iron-ore,  which  fecms  to 

be  formed  in  the  manner  of  ftalactites,  and  deriving  its 
name  from  its  colour,  which  is  commonly  red,  or  the 
colour  of  blood,  though  not  without  variations.  Mr 
Kirwan  fays,  that  "  it  is  generally  of  a  red,  yellow, 
purple,  or  brown  colour,  of  a  metallic  luftre,  and  very 
hard,  though  feldom  capable  of  giving  fire  with  fteel." 
Fourcroy  tells  us,  that  it  is  nfually  compofed  of  layers 
which  cover  each  Other,  and  are  themfelves  formed  of 
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convergent  needles,    the  external  part  being  covered  4.CC0.     It   is   ufed  in  polifhing  glafs  and  metals  ;  for 

with  tubercles ;  and  that  it    is  not  only  diitinguifhed  which  purpefe  it  muft  firft  be  ground  down  and  le- 

by  the   colour,  but  by  the  form,  as  the  haematites  bo-  vigated  in  mills.                                                                           14 

trytes,  in  the  form  of  bunches  of  grapes.     Mr  Kirwan  11.  The  argillaceous   ores.      Thefe  comprehend    the  Bog  ores, 

tells   us,    that  its    ftructure   is  either  folid,  granular,  ochres,    and  more    particularly   thofe    mentioned   by     C 

fcaly,  or  fibrous  ;  that  it  occurs  in  lhapelefs  malfes,   in  Fourcroy  under  the  name  of.  bog-ores  of  iron,  which  are 

a  ftalactitical  form  ;  or,  according  to  Gmeiin,  cryftal-  commonly  met  with   difpofed  in  beds,  and  feemingly 

lized   in    regular    forms  ;  though  M.  de  Lifle  denies  depofited   by  waters.     Mr  Fourcroy  informs  us,  that 

this.     In  fome  places  it  forms  whole   mountains,  and  this  kind  of  ore  is  very  often  in  the  form  offpherical 

affords  from  40  to  80  per  cent,  of  iron.     Mr  Gerhard  bodies  cither  regular  or  irregular.     Organic  matters, 

extracted   alum  from  it,  which  affords  a  proof  of  its  fuch  as  wood,  leaves,  bark,  lhells,  &c.  are  not  unfre- 

containing  clay  ;  and  Mr  Hilan  found  it  alfo  to  con-  quently  found  in  the  ftate  of  bog-ores.     This  kind  of 

tain  manganefe.     In  its  natural  ftate  it  is   not  affected  tranfition  feems  to  indicate  an  analogy  betwixt  iron  and 

by  the  magnet ;  but  by  torrefaction  it  becomes  black  organic  fubftances.     In  the  wood  of  Boulogne  near 

Auteuil  there  is  a  mine  of  bog-ore  of  iron,  in  which 
vegetable  fubftances  become  mineralized  almcil  imme- 


and  magnetic. 

9.  Hsematitical,  red,  yellow,  and  brown  ochres. 
Thefe  are,  by  Mr  Kirwan,  intitled  "  haematites  in  a 
loofe  form,  mixed  with  a  notable  proportion  of  argill" 
(clay.)  They  are  diftinguifhed,  he  fays,  from  clays,  by 
containing  a  larger  proportion  of  martial  particles.  To 
this  fpecies  belong  the  ores  which  become  brown  by 
calcination,  and  likewife  magnetic.  They  are  fome- 
times  mixed  with  clay  or  calcareous  earths  ;  in  which 
cale  thefe  ores  effervefce  with  acids.  The  haematites, 
or  blood  ftones,  have  their  names,  not  on  account  of 


diately  under  our  eyes. 

Mr  Kirwan  diftinguifhes  two  principal  varieties  of 
thefe  ;  one  found  on  mountains,  and  fuch  as  are  met 
with  in  fwampy  grounds  or  low  lands  overflown  with 
water ;  both  of  them  very  heavy,  and  fome  abforbing 
water  like  clays. 

The  Highland  argillaceous  ochres  are  either  yellow,  H;KhfaU(j 
red,  brown,  or  greyifh,  indurated  and  friable,  or  loofe 


arg 


illace- 


and  powdery,  or  in  grains  ;  they  are  compofed  chiefly  ous  ores. 


their  external  colours,  but  becaufe,  when  reduced  to  of  the  red  or  yellow  calx  of  iron,  or  of  a  grey  iron  ore 
powder,  they  produce  a  red  or  blood-colour.  The  called  Torjlen,  in  a  loofe  form  mixed  with  clay.  Hence 
yellow  haematites,  however,  only  produce  the  fame  co-    they  often  contain  manganefe  or  fiderite,  and  in  France 


lour  by  pulverifation.  They  are  productive  of  very 
good  iron,  and  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the 
province  of  Galiza  in  Spain.  The  inhabitants  of  Com- 
poftella,  the  capital,  make  a  good  commerce  of  thefe 
hxmatites  of  the  hardeft  kind  for  the  burnifhing  gold 
leaves,  and  various  other  metals.     A  dark  blue  kind, 


arefaid  to  be  mixed  with  a  calx  of  zinc.  They  do  not 
obey  the  magnet  before  calcination,  and  rarely  after  it. 
They  effervefce  with  acids  only  in  confequence  of  be- 
ing mixed  with  calcareous  earth ;  they  are  foluble 
with  difficulty  in  the  acids,  but  the  moft  foluble  are 
the  beft.     The  iron  produced  from  them  is  of  very  dif- 


fomewhat  fimilar  to  black-lead,  is  principally  employ-    ferent  quality,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ore  from 


ed  for  thefe  purpofes.  They  are  found  in  many  parts 
of  Europe,  fometimes  forming  whole  mountains.  The 
moft  extraordinary  ores  of  this  kind,  both  on  account 
of  their  forms  and  of  their  various  and  brilliant  colours, 
arc  found  in  the  ifland  of  Elba  near  the  coaft  of  Tuf- 
cany.  The  cryltallized  ores  are  here  the  moft  beauti- 
ful and  the  moft  common,  though  not  to  be  met  with 
any  where  elie.  They  exhibit  various  gradations  of 
the  finelt  colours,  as  red,  violet,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
brown,  and  black  j  infomuch  that,  according  to  Coud- 
rai's  expreffion,  they  look  like  fo  many  ciufters  of 
emeralds,  fapphires,  diamonds,  rubies,  and  topazes.  E. 
Peni  and  Mon^rez  affirm,  that  thefe  ores  are  minerali- 
zed  only  by  the  aerial  acid ;  though  Coudrai  is  of  opin- 
ion, that  they  contain  fulphur  alfo.  Befides  thefe  beau- 
tiful cryftallized  ores,  this  ifiand  contains  alfo  many 
others ;  being  indeed  little  other  than  a  group  of  iron- 


whence  it  is  produced.  To  this  fpecies  belong  the 
hornftone  overloaded  with  iron,  and  a  white  iron  ore 
mentioned  by  Rinman  found  in  Kent.  It  is  mixed 
with  clay  or  marl,  and  is  fcarcely  foluble  in  acids.  It 
affords  47  per  cent,  of  brittle  iron.  16 

The  fwampy  argillaceous  ores,  according  to  Mr  Kir-  Swampy 
wan,  are  found  in  irregular  lumps  of  a  brown  or  brew-  ore8* 
nifh-black,  and  fometimes  in  round  balls,  porous  or  fo- 
lid, or  in  flat  round  pieces  or  in  grains,  and  fometimes 
in  {lender  triangular  prifms  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
very  brittle.  It  is  mixed  with  clay  and  extractive,  and 
becomes  magnetic  by  calcination  ;  during  which  opera- 
tion it  gives  cut  a  quantity  of  aerated  volatile  alkali, 
and  lofes  one-fourth  of  its  weight.  The  crude  ore  af- 
fords about  36  per  cent,  of  metal,  and  50  percent,  af- 
ter calcination.  The  iron  produced  from  it,  at  leaft 
in    Sweden,  is   that   called    co'eljhort.      According    to 


mountains.     The  ores  in  general  produce  the  very  beft    Mr  Hia'lm  feme  forts  of  this  ore  contain  28  per  cent,  of 


kind  of  iron. 

10,  Em;ry,  fmyris,  is  a  gre\%  or  reddifh  iron-ore 
found  in  great  quantity  on  the  iflands  of  Jerfey  and 
Guernfey.  It  is  extremely  hard,  yielding  in  this  re- 
4pect  to  no  fubftance  except  the  diamond  itfelf.  It  is 
alfo  very  refractory,  and  for  thefe  reafons  is  not  ufed 
for  the  fake  of  the  metal  it  contains,  nor  indeed  is  it 
well  known  what  proportion  is  contained  in  it.  "  The 
beft  fort  (fays  Mr  Kirwan)  is  of  a  dark  grey  colour, 
but  becomes  brown,  and  in  great  meafure  magnetic,  by 
caleinat".on :  other  forts  are  of  a  rufty  rediih  white 
•r  yellowifh  colour.  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  from  3,000  to 


iron  ore  is  found   loofe   in   manv  n    . 


Red  calca- 


manganefe. 

12.  Red  calcareous 
parts  of  England,  effervefces  ftrongly  with  acids,  and  is  r< 
ufed  as  a  paint  under  the  name  of  red  ochre.  18 

13.  Martial  calamine.     Though  calamine  is  properly  M.'.nial  c.t 
an  ore  of  zinc,  it  fometimes  contains  fuch  a  large  pro-  'ami,lt- 
portion  of  iron  as  to  make  it  worthwhile  to  extract  the 

iron.  The  ore  confifts  of  a  mixture  of  quartz  and  clay, 
with  the  calces  of  iron  and  zinc.  It  it  is  of  a  moderate 
hardnefs,  and  a  yellow,  red,  or  brown  colour.  jp 

its  r.amc  from   its  Martial 
It  is  commonly  in  pyrites* 
fmail 


14.   Martin'  pyrites.       This   has 
property   of  giving  fire  with  ftcel. 
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fmall  red  maffes,  fometimes  regularly  formed,  and  u- 
fually  cubical,  fpherical,  or  dodecahedral,  though  their 
form  varies  confiderably.  Some  are  brown  on  the  out- 
fide,  others  of  the  colour  of  iron,  fome  yellowiih,  and 
refembling  the  ores  of  copper,  even  on  their  furface ; 
but  all  of  them  are  yellow,  and  as  it  were  coppery 
"within,  and  for  the  moft  part  compofed  of  needles,  or 
pyramids  of  feveral  fides,  whofe  fummits  converge  to  a 
common  centre.  The  pyrites  are  commonly  difperfed, 
and  particularly  in  copper  mines  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  iron  mines,  and  in  clays  and  coal  mines,  the  upper 
ftratum  of  the  latter  being  almoft  always  pyritous. 
They  are  all  eafily  decompofed,  and  yield  green  vitri- 
ol, as  is  explained  under  the  article  Chemistry. 

15.  Iron  mineralized  by  arfenic.  This  combination 
takes  place  either  by  the  combination  of  arfenic  alone 
with  the  metal,  or  in  conjunction  with  fulphur.  The 
former  is  called  in  Germany  mifpickel,  axxdfpcifs  by  the 
Bohemians  ;  is  of  a  bright  white  colour,  fometimes, 
though  rarely,  variegated  like  a  pigeon's  neck,  and  is 
not  eafily  altered  by  expofure  to  the  air.  It  is  not 
magnetic  either  before  or  after  calcination  ;  it  is  fo- 
luble in  acids,  and  affords  arfenic  by  diftillation  in  the 
proportion  of  30  or  40  per  cent,  and  fometimes  con- 
tains a  fmall  proportion  of  copper  and  filver.  It  is 
frequently  found  in  indurated  clay,  quartz,  fpar, 
fchoerl,  &c.  and  mixed  with  other  metallic  ores. 
When  this  metal  contains  lefs  than  -r'g-th  of  arfenic,  it 
is  magnetic,  according  to  SchefFer ;  whence,  if  the 
calcination  be  pufhed  to  a  fufficient  length,  the  ore 
mud  remain  magnetic. 

That  fpecies  of  ore  which  confifts  of  iron  mineralli- 
zed  by  fulphur  and  arfenic  together,  contains  the  white, 
grey  or  bluifh  grey  pyrites  or  marcafite.  It  is  found 
either  in  folid  compact  maffes  of  a  moderate  fize,  or  in 
grains,  and  gives  fire  with  ftcel.  When  burnt  it  affords 
a  blue  flame  and  the  fmell  of  arfenic,  with  orpiment  or 
realgar,  inftead  of  pure  arfenic  by  diftillation  in  clofe 
velfels.  It  is  not  magnetic  either  before  or  after  cal- 
cination, and  contains  much  more  arfenic  than  ful- 
phur. 

16.  Native  PriiJJian  blue  confifts  of  clay  mixed  with 
iron,  and  coloured  with  fome  unknown  tinging  fub- 
ftance,  generally  found  in  fwampy  grounds  or  bogs.  It 
is  at  firft  white,  but  when  expofed  to  the  air  becomes 
either  of  a  light  or  deep  blue.  By  heat  it  turns  green- 
ifh,  and  emits  a  flight  flame,  becoming  afterward  red 
and  magnetic.  It  is  foluble  both  in  alkalies  and  acids ; 
but  the  alkaline  folution  is  precipitated  by  acids,  and 
the  acid  folution  by  alkalies.  The  precipitate  at  firft 
is  greenifh,  and  gradually  aflumes  a  white  hue,  but 
regains  its  blue  colour  on  being  mixed  with  vegetable 
aftringents.  Mr  Woulfe  found  this  kind  of  ore  in  Scot- 
land on  the  furface  of  the  earth.  The  greateft  part  cf 
marfhy  grounds  containing  turf,  likewife  have  fome  of 
this. 

1 7.  The  terra  vsrte,  or  preen  earth  of  Verona  and 
Normandy,  is  ufed  as  a  pigment,  and  contains  iron  in 
fome  unknown  ftate,  mixed  with  clay,  and  fometimes 
with  chalk  and  pyrites  ;  alum  and  felcnite  being  like- 
wife  accidentally  mixed  with  it.  It  is  foluble  with  dif- 
ficulty in  acids,  is  not  magnetic  before  calcination,  and 
becomes  of  a  coffee-colour  by  heat. 

18.  Mr  Fourcroy  informs  us,  that  "  it  has  been 
difcovered  fome  years  ago,  that  iron  is  often  united  na- 


rrow. 


turally  with  the  phofphoric  acid.  The  muddy  or  bog 
ores  are  fometimes  of  this  nature  :  a  portion  of  this 
compound  remaining  in  the  iron  gives  it  the  property 
of  being  brittle  when  cold.  Iron  in  this  ftate  was 
called  Jidcrite  by  Bergman,  and  it  has  iince  been  called 
ivater-iron. 

There  are  feveral  other  kinds  of  iron  ore  enumerated 
by  mineralogifts  ;  but  thofe  already  mentioned  are  the 
moft  remarkable. 

The  following  obfervations  on  iron  in  its  different 
ftates,  with  an  account  of  the  methods  of  manu fann- 
ing it,  &c.  are  extracted  from  Magellan's  Notes  on 
Cronftedt's  Mineralogy. 

1.  Iron  is  employed  in  three  different  ftates,  each 
having  its  peculiar  properties,  by  which  they  are  each 
more  particularly  applicable  to  various  purpofes.  The 
firft  is  cajl  iron,  the  fecond  is  wrought  or  mal'eable 
and  the  third  is  called^/. 

According  to  Bergman,  caft  iron,  which  may  b? 
called  unripe  or  raiv-iron,  contains  the  fmalleft  (hare  of 
phlogifton.  The  malleable  iron  contains  the  greateft 
quantity  ;  and  the  fteel  a  middling  fhare  between  both, 
neither  fo  much  as  the  malleable,  nor  fo  little  as  the 
caft- iron.  This  laft  is  called  alfo  pig-iron,  and  yetlin  in 
England. 

2.  The  richeft  ores  of  iron  are  the  compact  and 
ponderous,  of  a  brownifh,  reddifh  brown,  or  red  co- 
lour. Some  of  thefe  ores,  in  colour  and  appearance, 
do  not  ill  refemble  iron  itfelf ;  as  the  grey  ores  of  Der- 
byshire, and  the  bluifh  of  the  Foreft  of  Dean  in  Glou- 
cefterfhire,  Moft  of  the  Swedifh  ores  are  likewife  of 
this  kind.  Others  are  blackifti,  brown,  red,  yellowifh, 
or  rufty-coloured  :  thefe  are  the  moft  common  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany.  There  is  one  very  fmgular  fpe- 
cies of  a  ftriated  texture,  and  of  a  pale  yellowifh  or 
greyifh  colour,  oftentimes  white,  and  in  fome  degree 
pellucid  ;  which,  although  in  its  crude  ftate,  promifes 
nothing  metallic,  never thelefs,  on  being  moderately 
calcined,  difcovers,  by  the  deep  colour  it  aflbmc;,  that 
it  abounds  in  iron.  Cramer  informs  us,  that  it  gives 
out  by  fufion  fro*i  30  to  60  per  cent.  But  fome  richer 
ores  yield  no  lefs  than  70  and  80  on  the  hundred. 

3.  Different  kinds  of  iron  ore  are  found  adhering 
in  fome  mines  to  the  tops  of  caverns  in  form  of  icicles 
or  ftriae,  fometimes  irregularly  cluftered  together,  fome- 
times hanging  down  like  the  briftles  of  a  bruih  ;  from 
whence  the  name  of  brufh-iron-ore.  Other  particular 
forms  of  the  iron  ftone  have  occafioned  a  vai  iety  of 
fanciful  names,  that  are  met  with  in  fome  of  the  me- 
tallurgic  writers. 

4.  The  iron  of  Great  Britain  is  made  from  three 
different  kinds  of  ores:  1.  From  the  iron-ore  called 
the  Lancajhire  ore,  from  the  country  where  it  is  found 
in  greateft  abundance.  This  ore  is  very  heavy,  of  a 
fibrous  or  lamellated  texture ;  it  is  of  a  dark  purple, 
approaching  to  a  fhining  black ;  and  when  reduced  to 
powder,  it  becomes  of  a  deep  red :  it  lies  in  veins  like 
the  ores  of  other  metals.  2.  The  bog  ore,  which  re- 
fembles  a  deep  yellow  ochry  clay,  and  feems  to  be  the 
depofition  of  fome  farughi  iceous  rivulets,  whofe  cur- 
rents had  formerly  been  over  the  furface  of  thofe  flat 
marlhy  plains.  It  lies  in  beds  of  irregular  thicknef?, 
commonly  from  12  to  20  inches,  and  very  various  ij£ 
their  breadths  from  fide  to  fide,  never  being  of  great 
dimenfions.     3.  The  iron-ftones,  however,  have  no  re- 
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Iron,      gular  appearance,  and  do  not  in  the  lead  refemble  a   out,  whatever  may  be  the  expcnce  of  rekindling  it,  and.      l«n» 
w — v rnetal  in  their  external  furface.     They  lie  often  in  beds    the  furnace  examined  and  repaired*. 


of  great  extent,  like  other  Irony  matters,  and  are  fome- 
times  ftratified  with  the  feams  of  pit-coal,  forming  alter- 
nate layers.. 

5.  The  ores  of  iron  are  commonly  calcined  previ- 
ous to  the  fufion,  even  the  harder  ones,  though  they 
fhould  contain  nothing  fulphureous  or  arfenical,  in  or- 
der to  calcine  the  hard  adhering  matrices,  and  render 
the  maifes  foft  enough  to  be  eafily  broken  into  frag- 
ments of  a  convenient  fize  for  melting.  After  the 
mineral  is  duly  prepared,  it  muft  be  fmelted  in  fur- 
naces of  large  capacities,  from  16  to  25  feet  high,  and 
from  10  to  14  wide  :  the  moil  approved  fhape  nearly 
refembles  that  of  a  hen's  egg,  with  the  largeft  end  vm- 
dermofV,  below  which  is  a  fquare  cavity  to  contain  the 
melted  metal,  and  at  the  top  a  very  fhort  vent  about 
20  inches  in  diameter.  The  inner  wall  is  built  of  fire- 
ftone,  which  endures  very  ftrong  heat  with  little  rifk 
of  melting,  and  all  the  joints  are  cemented  with  mor- 
tar compofed  of  fand  and  clay.  This  is  furrounded 
with  more  building,  which  deviates  more  and  more 
from  a  circular  form,  and  becomes  a  fquare  building 
of  about  20  feet  at  the  bafe,  and  gradually  converges 
to  the  top. 

6.  Near  the  bottom  is  an  aperture,  for  the  infer- 
tion  of  the  pipe  of  a  large  bellows,  worked  by  water 
or  by  other  machines  that  may  produce  a  ftrong  cur- 
rent of  air.  Some  very  powerful  ones,  as  thofe  in  the 
iron  works  at  Colebrook-dale  and  at  Carron,  confift 
of  two  or  more  iron  cylinders,  about  upwards  of  two 
feet  wide,  whofe  piftons  are  alternately  moved  by  a 
fmall  fire  engine  or  by  a  water  wheel :  but  Mr  Wil- 
kinfon  very  ingenioufly  adapted  to  his  own  a  large 
vaulted  receiver  furrounded  by  water,  which  produces 
a  very  regular  and  uniform  blaft.  Two  or  more  holes 
are  alfo  left  ready  to  be  occafionally  opened  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furnace,  to  permit  at  a  proper  time  the  fco- 
ria  and  the  metal  to  flow  out,  as  the  procefs  may  re- 
quire. Charcoal,  or  coke  with  lighted  brufhwood,  is 
firft  thrown  in  :  and  when  the  infide  of  the  furnace  has 
acquired  a  ftrong  ignition,  the  ore  is  thrown  in  by 
fmall  quantities  at  a  time,  with  more  of  the  fuel ; 
and  commonly  a  portion  of  lime-ftone  is  thrown  alfo 
as  a  flux.  The  ore?gradually  fubfides  into  the  hotteft 
part  of  the  furnace,  where  it  becomes  fufed  ;  and  the 
metallic  parts  being  revived  by  the  coal,  pafs  through 
the  fcoria,  and  fall  to  the  lower  part  or  bottom  of  the 
furnace,  where  a  paffage  is  open  for  taking  off"  the  fcum 
•r  drofs.  The  metal  now  in  ftrong  fufion  is  let  out 
by  a  tap-hole  into  furrows  made  in  abed  of  fand  :  the 
large  mafs,  which  fets  in  the  main  furrow,  is  called  by 
the  workmen  a  fow,  and  the  lefier  ones  pigs  of  iron. 
Chimney-backs,  ftoves,  garden-rollers,  &c.  are  formed 
of  this  rough  metal,  taken  out  pf  the  receiver  with 
ladles,  and  caft  into  moulds  made  of  fine  fand." 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  exceffive  and  long- 
continued  ignition  kept  up  in  thefe  furnaces  gradually 
waftes  the  materials  of  which  they  are  compofed,  ren- 
dering their  fides  thinner  until  at  laft  they  become  un- 
able to  fuftain  the  weight  of  the  melted  metal ;  fo  that 
it  has  fometimes  been  known  to  burft  out  fuddenly  in 
a  violent  and  moft  deftruftive  ftream.  At  certain  in- 
tervals, therefore,  the  fire  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go 


7.  The  quantity  of  fuel,  the  additions,  and  the 
heat,  muft  be  regulated,  in  order  to  obtain  iron  of  good 
quality  ;  and  this  quality  muft  Hkewife  in  the  firft  pro- 
duel:  be  neceflarily  different,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  parts  that  compofe  the  ore. 

8.  Two  or  three  tons,  viz.  J^ooo  or  6000  pounds 
weight  of  iron,  are  now  run  off  hi  24  hours,  at  fome 
large  furnaces,  after  the  application  of  the  large  bel- 
lows ;  whilft  fcarcely  an  hundred  weight  could  be  ob- 
tained in  a  day  before  that  application,  becauie  a  large 
quantity  of  the  metal  was  left  in  the  drofs  ;  hence  in 
fome  places  the  flags  of  different  ores,  left  by  old  ope- 
rators in  former  times,  are  now  remelted  to  advantage 
along  with  frefh  ore  ;  and  on  account  of  the  richnefs 
of  thefe  old  flags  of  different  ores,  fome  people  have 
been  milled  in  the  opinion,  that  the  metal  was  rege- 
nerated in  them. 

9.  Peat  and  turf  has  been  found  to  anfwer  tolera* 
bly  well,  mixed  with  charcoal,  for  the  fmelting  of  iron 
ores ;  but  an  attempt  to  ufe  it  on  a  large  fcale  has  at 
laft  been  found  not  to  anfwer  the  expectations  that  had 
been  conceived  from  the  firft  trials.  Pit-coal,  if  ap- 
plied to  the  fame  purpefe,  renders  the  iron  hard  and 
brittle  ;  but  this  inconvenience  is  prevented,  by  previ- 
oufly  coaking  the  coal,  and  employing  it  in  the  ftate 
of  true  coak.  Cramer,  in  his  Art  of  Aifaying,  p.  347. 
fays,  that  pit-coals,  kennel-coals,  and  Scotch-coals, 
which  burn  to  a  white  afh  like  wood,  and  abound 
more  in  bitumen,  may  be  ufed  in  the  firft  fluxion  of 
the  iron  from  its  ore ;  and  if  the  iron  proves  not  fo 
malleable  as  required,  this  property  may  be  given  to 
it  by  melting  the  metal  a  fecond  time  with  wood. 

10.  The  beft  caft-iron  or  raw-iron,  as  much  freed 
from  heterogeneous  matters  as  the  ufual  procefs  of 
fmelting  can  effect  it,  is  not  at  all  malleable,  and  fo 
hard  as  perfectly  to  withftand  the  file. 

11.  In  general  the  impure  caft-iron,  as  run  from 
the  ore,  is  melted  down  a  fecond  time  in  another  fur- 
nace, intermixed  with  charcoal.  A  ftrong  blaft  of  air 
being  impelled  on  the  furface  of  the  metal,  its  fufion 
is  xemarkably  promoted  ;  the  iron  thickens  into  a  mafs 
called  a  loop,  which  is  conveyed  under  a  large  hammer 
raifed  by  the  motion  of  a  water-wheel.  The  iron  is 
there  beaten  into  a  thick  fquare  form,  is  then  heated 
again  until  almoft  ready  to  melt,  and  is  forged }  by  a 
few  repetitions  of  this  procefs,  it  becomes  complete- 
ly malleable,  and  is  at  length  formed  into  bars  for. 
fale. 

12.  Iron  in  this  ftate  of  malleability  is  much  foft- 
er  than  before,  and  of  a  fibrous  texture.  But  if  it  is 
ftill  crude  and  brittle  after  the  above  procefs,  it  fhows 
that  there  have  remained  heterogeneous  matters,  being 
hidden  in  its  interftices,  which  muft  be  expelled  ;  for 
this  purpofe  the  iron  muft  be  ftratified  with  charcoal-duft 
within  a  proper  furnace,  heaped  up  in  good  quantity 
in  ftrata ;  then  the  fire  muft  be  blown  pretty  ftrongly, 
fo  as  to  bring  it  to  a  fufion,  which  is  to  be  helped  by 
the  addition  of  fufible  fcorias  or  of  fand.  The  fire, 
muft  not  be  much  greater  than  neceffary  to  make  all 
thefe  melt  as  equally  as  poffible ;  to  obtain  this  end, 
the  melted  rnafs  muft  be  agitated  here  and  there  with 
poking  rods  of  wrought  iron,  in  order  to  make  every 

part 
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Iroa.     part  feel  alike  the  action  of  the  fire  and  air }  and  the    become 

""*         increafing  fcorias  taken  out  once  or  twice. 

13.  In  the  mean  time,  a  great  many  fparkles  will 
be  thrown  out  from  the  iron,  which  diminilh  the  more 
as  the  iron  comes  nearer  to  the  defived  degree  of  pu- 
rity, but  they  never  ceafe  entirely.  The  burning  coals 
being  then  removed,  and  the  fcoria  conveyed  out  of 
the  fire  through  a  channel  made  for  that  purpofe,  the 
iron,  by  leflening  the  violence  of  the  fire,  grows  folid, 
and  muft  be  taken  out  red-hot,  and  tried  by  ftriking 
it  with  a  hammer.     If  it  proves   crude   ftill,  let  the 
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what  is  called  loops.     The  procefs  is  as  fol- 


lows : 

17.  Five  or  fix  hundred  weight  of  raw  caft-iron 
(and  even  Of  cold  fhort  iron)  is  brought  into  a  low 
fufion,.  on  a  kind  of  hearth  or  low  furnace,  in  which  it 
lies  to  the  depth  of  about  6  inches.  One  or  two 
workmen  continually  ftir  this  fufed  mafs  with  long 
iron  pokers  for  about  4  or  5  hours.  The  heat  is  then 
lowered  :  the  men  faihion  the  iron  into  narrow  piece* 
of  about  3'  feet  long,  and, 3  inches  fquare,  with  long 
knives  or  chi dels   made  for  that  purpofe..    They   are 


melting  be  repeated  ;  and  when  it  is  at  lad  fufficiently    then  heuted'to  die  welding  degree,  and  hammered  to 


purified,  it  is  to  be  hammered,  and  extended  various 
ways,  by  making  it  red-hot  many  times  over ;  this 
done,  it  will  no  longer  be  brittle,  even  when  cold,  as. 
Cramer  aflerts. 

14.  Cart-iron  has  of  late  been  brought  into  the 
malleable  ftate  by  parting  it  through  rollers  inftead 
of  forging  it.  Indeed  this  feems  to  be  a  real  improve- 
ment in  the  procefs,  as  well  in  point  ofdifpatch,  as  in 
its  not  requiring  that  fkill  and  dexterity  which  forge- 
men  only  acquire  by  long  practice,  if  the  purpofes 
of  commerce  fhould  require  more  iron  to  be  made,  it 
will  be  eafy  to  fabricate  and  erect  rolling  machines, 
though  it  might  be  impracf  cable  to  procure  expert 
foregemen  in  a  fhort  time. 

13.  This  method  was   difcovered  by  Henry  Cort 


expel  and  fcattcr  the  unmetallic  drofs.  Thefe  flabs 
are  then  formed  to  a  wedge-point  at  one  end,  in  order 
to  adapt  them  to  be  received  between  the  rollers  : 
they  are  malleable  already,  but  they  contain  ftill  fome 
drofs. 

r8.  They  are  then  heated  again  to  the  hottert 
welding  heat  in  the  air  furnace  :  and  immediately  paf- 
fed  through  large  iron-rollers,  turned  by  a  water-wheel 
or  by  horfes.  If  the  end  prefented  to  the  rollers  fhoulcV- 
flip  inftead  of  entering,  a  boy,  who  ftands  ready, 
throws  fome  faud  upon  the  iron,  and  it  goes  in  eafily.  - 
Much  foreign  and  heterogeneous  matter  is  fqueezed 
out  by  the  rollers  ;  and  the  iron  comes  out  in  a  purer 
malleable  ftate.  The  fame  heat  will  ferve  to  pafs  the 
iron  through  two  fets  of  rollers,  which  are  grooved  fo 


•f  Gofport,  who  obtained  an  exclufive  privilege  grant-  as  to  fafhion  it  into  nail-rods  or  other  forms  according 

ed  by  the  king's  patent.     By  this  procefs  the  raw  or  to  the  required  purpofes. 

caft-iron  is  freed  from  the  impurities,  which  are   not  19.  Various  and  repeated  fevere   trials   have  been 

efifcharged  in  the  common  methods  of  rendering  this  made  in  the  royal  dock-yards  of  England,  in  the  pre-. 

metal  malleable  ;  for   iron  is   in  itfelf  a  fimple  homo-  fence  of  perfons  of  knowledge  and  rank,  to  prove  the 

geneous  metal ;  and  all  iron  muft  become  equally  good,  ftrength,  malleability,  and  foftnefs  or  toughnefs  of  this 

if  it  be  purified  from  the  heterogeneous  and  unmetallic  new  iron  ;  and  it  has  proved  to  be  equal,,  and'  eveir 


particles  that  are  any  ways  mixed  with  it. 

16.  The  ordinary  method  of  converting  caft-iron 
into  malleable,  is,  as  we  have  feen,  by  employing  great 
quantities  of  charcoal,  which  furnifhes  phlogifton,  and 
remetallizes  the  particles,  which  are  unmetallized  and 
mixed  with  the  heterogeneous  matters  contained  in 
the  fufed  mafs  ;  but  in  Cort's  method  there  is  no  need 
of  charcoal,  inftead  of  which   only  fea-coal  is  employ- 


fometimes  fuperior,  to  the  beft  Swedifh  iron.  But  it 
is  not  eafy  to  conceive  by  what  fingular  fatality  fo 
great  an  improvement  in  manufacturing  this  moft  ufe- 
ful  metal  has  not  yet  been  generally  adopted  by  the 
iron-mailers. 

20.  Steel  is  iron  in  an  intermediate,  ftate  between 
caft-iron  and  malleable  iron,  which  is  foft  and  tough. 
The  iron  run  from  fome  German  ores  is  found  to  be  a 


ed  ;  becaufe  the  object  is  not  to  remetallize,  but  only  good  fteel  when  forged  only  to  a  certain  point.  , 
to  expel  what  is  unmetallic,  inftead  of  endeavouring  But  the  bell  fixel  is  ufually  made  by  cementation 
to  reftore  the  calcined  parts  with  charcoal  at  a  great  from  the  beft  forged  iron,  with  matters  chiefly  of  the 
expence,  and  ftill  leaving  the  bufinefs  undone.  In  inflammable  kind.  Two  parts  of  pounded  charcoal 
this  method  the  iron  is  only  heated  and  wrought  fim-  and  one  of  wood  afhes  is  efteemed  a  good  cement, 
ply  by  the  heat  of  the  flame,  inftead  of  being  mixed  The  charcoal  durt  may  be  made  of  bones,  horns,  lea- 
with  the  burning  fuel  and  afhes,  which  are  not  eafily  ther,  and  hairs  of  animals,  or .  of .  any  of  thefe  ingre- 
difengaged  afterwards  from  the  metal.  The  fquee  zing  dients  after  they  are  burned  in  a  clofe  vefiel  till  they 
it  between  the  rollers*  forces  out  the  melted  flags  from    are.  black:  thefe   being  pulverized,  and  '  mixed  with 

wood-afhes,  muft  be  well' mixed  together. .  The  iron 
fhould  be  of  pure  metal,  not  over  thick,  and  quite  free 
from  heterogeneous  matters :  their  flexibility,  both 
when  hot  and  when  cold,  is  a  very  good  fign  thereof. 
A  deep  crucible,  two  or  three  inches  higher  than  the 


the  metallic  pores,  and  brings  its  metallic  fibres  into  a 
perfect  folidity  and  clofe  contact,  fo  that  they  are 
obliged  to  cohere  much  more  perfectly  to  each  other, 
than  by  the  interrupted  and  partial  action  of  the  ham- 
mer.    By  the  operation  of  being  long  ftirred,  the  ful-: 


phureous  particles  are  more  difpofed  to  be  difengaged,  ,  bars,  is  to  receive  part  of  the  cement,,  well'  prefied  at 
and  are  burned  away  in  the  form  of  blue  fparks  ;  the  the  bottom,  the  height  of  ii  inch ;  and  the  bars  are 
metal  then  begins  to  curdle,  and  to  lofe  its  fufibility,  to  be  placed  perpendicularly,  about  one  inch  diftant 
like  folder  when  it  juft  begins  to  fettle  ;  the  metallic  .  from  the  fides  of  the  vefiel  and  from  each  other.  All 
particles  meeting  and  coalefcing  together,  much  like,  the  interfaces  are  to  be  filled  with  the  fame  cement, 
the  churning  of  milk,  where  the  cream  is  feparated  by  and  the  whole  covered  to  the  top  with  it;  then  a 
the  union  formed  between  the  fibrous  particles  of  the  tile  is  applied  to  cover  the  vefiel,  flopping  the  joints 
•keefe.     The  curdles  formed  into  a  connected  mafs    with  thin  lute. 


Troa. 
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IroB.  21.  The    crucible  is    then   to   be  put  in  the   fjir- 

~~^  nace,  and  a  ftrong  fire  is  to  be  made,  that  it  be  kept 
moderately  red  hot  for  fix  or  ten  hours  together  ;  at 
the  end  of  which  time  they  will  be  found  converted  in- 
to fteeh  If  the  cementation  be  continued  too  long, 
the  fteel  will  become  exceffively  brittle,  incapable  of 
being  welded,  and  apt  to  crack  and  fly  in  forging.  On 
the  contrary,  fteel  cemented  with  abforbent  earths  is 
reduced  to  the  ftate  of  forged  iron. 

22.  Steel  is  further  purified  for  making  the  ni- 
ceft  kinds  of  inftruments,  fuch  as  lancets,  pen -knives, 
razors,  and  various  pieces,  for  the  beft  kind  of 
watches,  time-keepers,  or  chronometers,  and  aftrono- 
mical  regulators.  This  purification  of  fteel  confifts 
in  melting  it  again  with  a  ftrong  but  regular  fire  in  a 
crucible,  the  better  to  free  it  from  the  heterogeneous 
parts,  and  little  flaws  that  may  be  contained  in  it.  It 
is  then  called  cajl-Jleel  when  fufed  into  bars :  which 
name,  however,  does  not  imply  that  the  pieces,  for  in- 
ftance  the  caft-fteel  razors,  have  been  really  call  in  their 
prefent  fhape  j  for  they  muft  be  forged  from  the  bar 
after  it  is  caft.  The  fufion  muft  have  been  perfect, 
fo  that  the  metallic  parts  be  rendered  uniform.  The 
metal  diminifhes  a  little  by  this  procefs,  for  a  bar  of 
common  fteel  $6  inches  long,  will  afterwards  pro- 
duce another  only  of  35,  if  properly  fufed  and  puri- 
fied. 

23.  The  caft-fteel  will  not  bear  more  than  a  red 
heat ;  otherwife  it  runs  away,  like  fand  under  the 
hammer,  if  the  heat  is  puftied  to  the  welding  degree. 
Dr  Watfon  fays,  that  this  manufacture  of  caft-tleel 
was  introduced  at  Sheffield  only  about  40  years  ago 
by  one  Waller.  This  man  was  ftill  living  about  the 
year  1765;  he  dwelt  at  St  Bartholomew's  clofe,  and 
was  a  galloon- wire  drawer  by  trade.  The  difficulty  of 
procuring  fmall  cylinders  of  good  fteel  to  flatten  the 
wire  of  lace-work  in  his  bufinefs,  whofe  defect  pro- 
ceeded from  the  bad  texture  of  the  fteel,  fet  his  imagi- 
nation on  the  enquiry  after  a  method  purifying  the 
metal  to  a  greater  perfection  :  and  he  thought  that  a 
new  fufion  of  it  was  the  moft  likely  to  accomplifh  his 
views.  After  fome  trials,  he  at  laft  fucceeded  ;  but  it 
Avas  foon  known  to  others,  who  got  the  advantages  for 
ihemfelves  ;  of  which  ill  fate  the  real  inventor  very  bit- 
terly complained  till  the  end  of  his  life.  His  own  name 
was  even  forgotten,  as  one  Huntfman  practifed  this  art 
to  fuch  an  extent,  that  caft  fteel  was  known  under  his 
fole  name  afterwards. 

24.  But  before  this  difcovery  made  by  Wallerin 
England,  this  kind  of  fteel  was  made  already  in  Germa- 
ny, as  Watfon  afierts;  and  from  thence  fome  fmall  quan- 
tities were  brought  to  England  at  a  confiderable  price. 
Since  that  time  this  branch  of  bufinefs  is  carried  on 
advantagcoufly  at  Sheffield  ;  for  the  manufacturers  there 
furnifh  a  great  abundance  of  broken  tools  and  old  bits 
of  fteel,  at  a  penny  a  pound,  which,  after  fufion  and 
purification,  fell  for  10  or  12  times  as  much. 

25.  It  is  a  valuable  property  of  iron,  after  it  is 
reduced  into  the  ftate  of  fteel,  that  though  it  is  fuffi- 
ciently  foft  when  hot,  or  when  gradually  cooled,  to  be 
formed  without  difficulty  into  various  tools  and  utenfils; 
yet  it  may  be  afterwards  rendered  more  or  lefs  hard, 
even  to  an  extreme  degree,  by  fimply  plunging  it, 
when  red-hot,  into  cold  water.  This  is  called  tempering. 
The  hardnefs  produced  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the 
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fteel  is  hotter  and  the  water  colder.  Hence  arifes  the  lroB- 
fuperiority  of  this  metal  for  making  mechanic  inftru-  "  ~ ^~~ 
merits  or  tools,  by  which  all  other  metals,  and  even 
itfelf,  are  filed,  drilled,  and  cut.  The  various  degrees 
of  hardnefs  given  to  iron,  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
ignition  it  polfefles  at  the  moment  of  being  tempered, 
which  is  manifefted  by  the  fucceffion  ©f  colours,  exhi- 
bited on  the  furface  of  the  metal,  in  the  progrefs  of  its 
receiving  the  increafing  heat.  They  are  the  yellowifh- 
white,  yellow,  gold-colour,  purple,  violet,  and  deep- 
blue  ;  after  which,  the  complete  ignition  takes  place. 
They  proceed  from  a  kind  of  fcorification  on  the  furface 
of  the  heated  metal. 

26.  A  bar  of  clean  white  fteel  may  be  made  to 
aflume  all  the  above  colours  at  once,  by  placing  one  end 
in  the  fire,  and  keeping  the  other  end  out,  which  is 
fuppofed  of  a  proper  length  to  remain  cold. 

27.  Thefe  colours  ferve  as  figns  to  direct  the  artift 
in  tempering  this  metal.  For  though  ignited  fteel, 
fuddenly  quenched  in  very  cold  water,  proves  excefllve- 
ly  hard  and  brittle ;  yet  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  re- 
quired degree  of  temper  by  heating  it  till  it  exhibits 
a  known  colour.  This  is  the  method  employed  in  this 
procefs  by  the  artifts.  As  foon  as  the  piece  of  fteel  is 
completely  ignited,  they  plunge  it  in  a  very  cold  water; 
and  as  foon  as  it  loofes  its  fiery  appearance,  they  take 
it  out,  rub  it  quickly  with  a  file,  or  on  a  plate  covered 
with  fand,  that  it  may  have  a  white  furface.  The  heat, 
which  is  ftill  within  the  metal,  foon  begins  to  produce 
the  fucceffion  of  colours.  If  a  hard  temper  is  defired,  as 
foon  as  the  yellow  tinge  appears,  the  piece  is  dipped  a- 
gain,  and  ftirred  about  in  the  cold  water.  If  the  purple 
appears  before  the  dipping  it,  the  temper  will  be  fit  for 
tools  employed  in  working  upon  metals  ;  if  dipped 
while  blue,  it  will  be  proper  for  fprings,  and  for  o- 
ther  inftruments  fit  to  cut  all  forts  of  foft  fubftances  ; 
but  if  the  laft  pale  colour  be  waited  for,  the  fteel  will 
not  be  hard  at  all. 

28.  It  deferves  notice,  that  a  piece  of  iron  is  ren- 
dered confiderably  warm  by  hammering,  fo  as  even 
to  become  red  hot.  But  after  the  iron  has  been  com- 
pletely hammered  once,  it  is  afTerted  that  it  cannot  be 
rendered  again  red  hot  by  the  fame  operation,  becaufe 
no  further  compreffion  can  then  be  made.  Hard  fteel 
is  the  only  metal  that,  being  (truck  flantwife  with  the 
fharp  edge  of  a  flint,  or  of  another  hard  ftone,  produces 
fparks  of  fire. 

29.  Iron  is  often  manufactured  fo  as  to  be  150 
times,  and  even  above  630  times,  more  valuable  than 
gold.  On  weighing  fome  common  watch  pendu- 
lum-fprings  at  Mr  Tho.  Wright's,  watch-maker  to  the 
king,  fuch  as  are  fold  at  half  a  crown  by  the  London 
artifts  for  common  work,  ten  of  them  weighed  but 
one  fingle  grain.  Hence  one  pound  avoirdupois 
(=  7000  gr.)  contains  ten  times  as  many  of  thefe 
fprings  ;  which,  at  half  a  crown  a-piece,  amount  to 
8750  1.  Sterling.  The  troy  ounce  of  gold  fells  at  4I. 
Sterling,  and  the  pound  (=  5760  gr.)  at  48  1.  Ster- 
ling, which  gives  58,33  (or  58  1.  6  s.  7d.)  for  each 
pound  avoirdupois  of  gold  :  and  of  courfe  /oVA— r50. 
But  the  pendulum-fprings  of  the  beft  kind  of  watches 
fell  at  half  a  guinea  each  ;  and  at  this  rate  the  above- 
mentioned  value  muft  be  increafed  in  the  ratio  of  1. 
to  4.2  :  viz.  of  half  a  crown  to  half  a  guinea:  which 
will  amount  to  36,750 1.  Sterling  ;  and  this  fum  divided 
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by  the  value  of  this  pound  of  gold,  gives  above  630  to 
the  quotient. 

Under  the  article  Electricity,  we  have  taken  no- 
tice of  a  curious  experiment  of  burning  iron  in  dephlo- 
gifticated  air  ;  of  which  an  account  is  alfo  given  under 
Aerology,  where  the  experiments  of  Dr  Prieftley 
are  related.  In  the  laft  number  of  the  Chemical  An- 
nals we  find  the  fubjects  particularly  treated  of  by  M. 
Lavoifier.  "  The  beautiful  experiment  of  Mr  Ingen- 
houfz  (fays  he)  is  now  well  known.  A  piece  of  very 
fine  iron  wire  is  turned  into  afpiralform  ;  one  end  of  it 
is  fixed  in  a  bottle-cork  ;  to  the  other  a  piece  of  agaric 
is  fattened :  when  this  has  been  done,  a  bottle  is  filled 
with  vital  air ;  the  agaric  is  lighted,  and  it  is  then,  a- 
long  with  the  iron  wire,  quickly  introduced  into  the 
bottle,  which  is  flopped  with  the  cork.  As  foon  as 
«4he  agaric  is  plunged  into  the  vital  air,  it  begins  to 
burn  with  a  dazzling  light ;  the  inflamation  is  com- 
municated to  the  iron,  which  alfo  burns,  throwing  off 
bright  fparks  which  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  in 
round  globules.  Thefe  globules  become  black  as  they 
cool,  and  preferve  fome  remains  of  their  metallic  luftre. 
The  iron  thus  burnt  is  more  brittle  than  glafs  itfelf ;  it 
powders  eafily  ;  is  attractable  by  the  magnet,  but  lefs 
10  than  before  the  operation." 

M.  Lavoifier,  in  order  to  obferve  more  fully  the 
changes  which  happened  to  the  metal  on  this  occafion, 
repeated  the  experiment  upon  a  fcale  considerably  lar- 
ger. He  immerfed  chips  of  iron  turned  into  a  fpiral 
form  into  a  veuel  filled  with  pure  air  which  contained 
about  1 2  quarts  ;  fixing  to  the  end  of  each  chip  a  fmall 
bit  of  agaric,  and  a  particle  of  phofphorus  weighing 
fcarce  V^th  of  a  grain.  Having  fet  fire  to  the  phof- 
phorus and  agaric,  the  iron  is  wholly  confumed  to  the 
very  laft  particle  with  a  bright  white  light  refembling 
ftars  in  rockets.  The  heat  in  this  combuftion  melts 
the  iron,  which  falls  down  in  globules  of  different  fizes. 
In  the  firft  inftant  of  this  combuftion  there  is  a  flight 
dilatation  of  the  air  ;  but  this  is  fucceeded  by  a  very 
rapid  diminution  ;  and  when  the  quantity  of  iron  is 
fuffu  ient,  and  the  air  very  pure,  almoft  the  whole  gas 
is  abforbed.  Our  author  recommends  only  fmall  quan- 
tities of  iron  to  be  burnt  at  a  time  ;  becaufe  the  heat 
produced  by  its  combuftion  is  fo  great,  that  the  glafs 
is  apt  to  fly.  A  dram,  or  a  dram  ;md  an  half,  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  ajar  holding  four  gallons,  which  ought  to  be 
very  ftrong  in  order  to  reiift  the  weight  of  the  mercury 
with  which  it  is  to  be  filled.  The  increafe  of  weight 
in  the  iron,  by  being  burnt  in  this  manner,  is,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  about  35  per  cent.  It  is  then  in  a 
ftate  of  ethiops,  and  may  be  powdered  in  a  mortar. 
When  the  air  in  which  the  combuftion  has  been  per- 
formed is  very  pure,  there  is  no  great  difference  be- 
twixt that  in  which  the  iron  has  been  burnt  and  the 
original  quantity,  excepting  only  a  fmall  mixture  of 
fixed  air  from  the  little  portion  of  charcoal  contained 
in  the  iron. 

In  this  work  alfo  we  find  fome  obfervations  on  the 
folubility  of  iron  in  pure  water  from  Crell's  Annals  for 
the  year  1788.  It  has  generally  been  fuppofed  that 
pure  water  is  iiicap.ible  of  dilfolving  or  holding  iron  in 
folution :  but  the  fact  feems  now  to  be  eftabiiihed  by 
the  following  experiment.  A  pound  of  frefh  diftilled 
water  was  poured  upon  two  ounces  of  iron-filings  into 
a  iwrow-nccked  glafs   retort ;  the  veffel  was  then  put 
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in  a  fand  heat,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  to  one  half  ;  hrm, 
after  which  the  mouth  was  flightly  flopped  with  a  cork;  lron7' 
and  the  matter  left  to  digeft  in  a  gentle  heat.  On  open- 
irig  the  veffel  it  was  found  that  the  water  had  become 
ftyptic,  and  had  a  ferruginous  tafte  ;  whence  it  appear- 
ed that  part  of  the  metal  was  dilfolved.  Phlogifticated 
alkali  had  no  effect  upon  this  folution  until  a  few  drops 
of  pure  diftilled  acetous  acid  were  added,  when  a  little 
Pruirian  blue  fell  to  the  bottom.  Soon  after  making 
this  experiment,  our  author  met  with  a  natural  mineral 
water  which  contained  iron  in  folution,  though  it 
would  not  precipitate  any  thing  until  a  few  drops  of 
acid  were  added.  This  folubility  of  iron  in  pure  water 
has  been  alfo  taken  notice  of  by  M.  Landriani  and  M. 
Monnet.  2^ 

Iron  is  eafily  calcinable  by  fire,  and  is  foluble  in  all  How  to 
the  acids,  even  that  of  fixed  air.  By  expofure  to  the  Fefcrve 
atmofphere  it  is  attacked  by  the  pure  part  of  the  fur- Ir<>"  froai 
rounding  fluid,  which  thus  becomes  converted  into  fix-  '  *' 
ed  air,  the  metal  in  the  mean  time  being  changed  into 
a  yellow ifh  brown  powder  called  rujl.  Common  iron 
is  much  morefubject  to  ruft  than  fteel ;  and  this  facility 
of  calcination  renders  it  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  difcover  fome  effectual  method  of  preventing  it  from 
taking  place.  Various  compofitions  have  been  recom- 
mended, but  none  have  been  found  more  effectual  than 
common  oil.  As  the  ufe  of  this,  however,  mull  be 
on  many  occafions  troublefome  and  difagreeable,  a  ftill 
more  commodious  method  has  been  fallen  upon.  It  is 
known  that  the  metal,  after  having  undergone  that 
kind  of  calcination  in  which  it  combines  with  the  bale 
of  dephlogifticated  air,  or  begins  to  combine  with  it,  is 
not  fubjecl  to  ruft.  By  giving  it  a  coating  of  this  kind, 
therefore,  it  is  effectually  preferved  from  any  action  of 
the  air  ;  and  this  is  done  by  heating  it  till  it  affumes  a 
blue  colour,  which  indicates  a  partial  calcination  on  the 
outfide  :  and  thus  utenfils  are  made  capable  of  being 
preferved  from  ruft  for  a  long  time  ;  though  even  thefe, 
when  expofed  wet,  or  even  a  long  time  to  the  atmof- 
phere, will  be  covered  with  ruft  and  decay  like  others. 
For  the  chemical  properties  of  iron,  fee  Chemistry  ;. 
for  its  electrical  and  magnetical  ones,  fee  Electricity 
and  Magnetism. 

Ikon -Moulds,  and  fpots  of  ink  in  linen,  may  be  ta- 
ken out  by  dipring  the  ftained  part  in  water,  fprinkling 
it  with  a  little  of  the  powdered  eifential  fait  of  wood- 
forrel,  then  rubbing  on  a  pewter  plate,  sad  wafting  the 
fpot  out  with  warm  water. 

/nov-Sici,  in  the  fea-language,  is  laid  of  a  fhip  or 
boat,  when  her  bolts  or  nails  are  fo  eaten  with  ruft,  and 
fo  worn  away,  that  they  occafion  hollows  in  the  planks, 
whereby  the  veffel  is  rendered  leaky. 

Iron-V/oocI,  in  bctany.  See  the  article  Sideroxy- 
lum. 

IRQN-Worl,  in  botany.     See  the  article  Sid2ritis. 

IRONY,  in  rhetoric,  is  when  a  perfon  fpeaks  con- 
trary to  his  thoughts,  in  order  to  add  force  to  hisdif- 
courfe  ;  whence  Quintilian  calls  it  divcrfilcqulum. 

Thus,  when  a  notorious  villain  is  fcornfully  compli- 
mented with  the  titles  of  a  very  honeft  and  excellent 
perfon  ;  the  character  of  the  perfon  commended,  the  air 
of  contempt  that  appears  in  the  fpeaker,  and  the  exor- 
bitancy of  the  commendation,  fufficiently  difcover  the 
diffimulation  of  irony. 

Ironical  exhortation  is  a  very  agreeable  kind  of  trope; 
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Froqn«is    which,  after  having  fet  the  inconveniences  of  a  thing 

II         in  the  cleareft  light,  concludes  with  a  feigned  encou- 

Irritability.  rdgement  to  purfue  it.     Such  is  thai  of  Horace,  when, 

^"~" v~~/  having  beautifully  defcribed  the  noife  and  tumults  of 

Rome,  he  adds  ironically, 

"  Go  novr,  and  (ludy  tuneful  verfe  at  Rome !" 

IROQUOIS,  the  name  of  five  nations  of  Indians 
in  North  America-  They  are  bounded  by  Canada  on 
the  north,  by  the  dates  of  New  York  and  Pennfylva- 
nia  on  the  eaft  and  fourth,  and  by  the  lake  Ontario  on 
the  weft. 

IRRADIATION,  the  aft  of  emitting  fubtile  efflu- 
via, like  the  rays  of  the  fun,  everyway.  JSee  Efflu- 
via. 

IRREGULAR,  fomething  that  deviates  from  the 
common  forms  or  rules  :  thus,  we  fay  an  irregular  for- 
tification, an  irregular  building,  an  irregular  figure, 
&c. 

Irregular,  in  grammar,  fuch  inflections  of  words 
as  vary  from  the  general  rules  ;  thus  we  fay,  irregu- 
lar nouns,  irregular  verbs,  &c. 

The  diftinction  of  irregular  nouns,  according  to  Mr 
Ruddiman,  is  into  three  kinds,  viz.  variable,  defective, 
and  abundant ;  and  that  of  irregular  verbs  into  ano- 
malous, defective,  and  .abundant. 

IRRITABILITY,    in  anatomy  and   medicine,   a 
term  firft  invented  by  Gliffon,  and  adopted  by  Dr  Hal- 
ler  to  denote  an  effential  property  of  all  animal  bodies ; 
and  which,  he  fays,  exifts   independently  of  and   in 
contradiftinction  to  fenfibility.     This  ingenious  author 
calls  that  part  of  the  human  body  irritable,  which  be- 
comes fhorter  upon  being  touched  ;  very  irritable,  if  it 
contracts  upon  a  flight  touch  ;  and  the  contrary,  if  by 
a  violent  touch  it  contracts  but  little.     He  calls  that  a 
fenfible  part  of  the  human  body,  which  upon  being 
touched  tranfmits  the  impreffion  of  it  to  the  foul ;  and 
in  brutes,  he  calls  thofe  parts  fenfible,  the  irritation  of 
which  occafions  evident  figns  of  pain  and  difquiet  i-n 
the  animal.     On  the  contrary,  he  calls  that  infenfible, 
which  being  burnt,  tore,  pricked,  or  cut  till  it  is  quite 
deftroyed,  occafions  no  fign  of  pain  nor  convulfion,  nor 
any  fort  of  change  in  the  fituation  of  the  body.     From 
the  refult  of  many  cruel  experiments  he  concludes,  that 
the  epidermis  is  infenfible  ;  that  the  fkin  is  fenfible  in  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  part  of  the  body  ;  that 
the  fat  and  cellular  membrane  are  infenfible ;  and  the 
mufcular  fleih  fenfible,  the  fenfibility  of  which  he  af- 
cribes  rather  to  the  nerves  than  to  the  flefli  itfelf.    The 
tendons,  he  fays,  having  no  nerves  diftributed  to  them, 
-are  infenfible.     The  ligaments  and  capfulse  of  the  arti- 
culations are  alfo  concluded  to  be  infenfible ;  whence 
Dr  Haller  infers,  that  the  fharp  pains  of  the  gout  are 
mot  feated  in  the  capfulae  of  the  joint,  but  in  the  fkin, 
and  in  the  nerves  which  creep  upon  its  external  furface. 
The  bones  are  all  infenfibleffays  Dr  Haller,  except  the 
teeth ;  and  likewife  the  marrow.     Under  his  experi- 
ments the  periofteum  and  pericranium,  the  dura  and 
pia  mater,  appeared  infenfible  ;  and  he  infer;,  that  the 
fenfibility  of  the  nerves  is  owing  to  the  medulla,  and 
not  to  the  membranes.     The  arteries  and  veins   are 
held  fufceptfble  of  l'ttle  or  no  fenfation,  except  the  ca- 
rotid, the  lingual,  temporal,  pharyngal,  labial,  thyroi- 
dal, and  the  aorta  near  the  heart ;  the  fenfibility  of 
which  is  afcribed  to  the  nerves  that  accompany  them. 
Senfibility  is  allowed  to  the  internal  membranes  of  the 
Somach,  inteftines,  bladder,  ureters,  vagina,  and  womb, 
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on  account  of  their  being  of  the  fame  nature  with  theliritability, 
fkin :  the  heart  is  alfo  admitted  to  be  fenfible  :  but  the  Inr0Sati* 
lungs,  liver,  fpleen,  and  kidneys,  are  poffeffed  of  a  ve- 
ry imperfect,  if  any,  fenfation.  The  glands,  having 
few  nerves,  are  endowed  with  only  an  obtufe  fenfation. 
Some  fenfibility  is  allowed  to  the  tunica  choroidis  and 
the  iris,  tho'  in  a  lefs  degree  than  the  retina ;  but  none 
to  the  cornea.  Dr  Haller  concludes,  in  general,  that 
the  nerves  alone  are  fenfible  of  themfelves  ;  and  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  nerves  apparently  dif- 
tributed to  particular  parte,  fuch  parts  poffefs  a  great- 
er degree  of  fenfibility. 

Irritability,  he  fays,  is  fo  different  from  fenfibility, 
that  the  moft  irritable  parts  are  not  at  all  fenfible,  and 
'vice  verfa.  He  alleges  facts  to  prove  this  pofition,  and 
alfo  to  demonftrate,  that  irritability  does  not  depend 
upon  the  nerves,  which  are  not  irritable,  but  upon  the 
original  formation  of  the  parts  which  are  fufceptible  of" 
it.  Irritability,  he  fays,  is  not  proportioned  to  fenfi- 
bility ;  in  proof  of  which,  he  obferves,  that  the  inte- 
ftines, though  rather  lefs  fenfible  than  the  ftomach, 
are  more  irritable  ;  and  that  the  heart  is  very  irritable, 
though  it  has  but  a  fmall  degree  of  fenfation. 

Irritability,  according  to  Dr  Haller,  is  the  diftin- 
guifhing  characteriftic  between  the  mufcular  arid  cellu- 
lar fibres  ;  whence  he  determines  the  ligaments,  perio-. 
fteum,  meninges  of  the  brain,  and  all  the  membranes 
compofed  of  the  cellular  fubftance,  to  be  void  of  irrita- 
bility. The  tendons  are  unirritable  ;  and  though  he 
does  not  abfolutely  deny  irritability  to  the  arteries,  yet 
his  experiments  on  the  aorta  produced  no  contraction. 
The  veins  and  excretory  ducts  are  in  a  fmall  degree 
irritable,  and  the  gall  bladder,  the  ductus  chole  dochus, 
the  ureters  and  urethra,  are  only  affected  by  a  very- 
acrid  corrofive  ;  but  the  lacteal  veffels  are  confiderably 
irritable.  The  glands  and  mucous  finufes,  the  uterus 
in  quadrupeds,  the  human  matrix,  and  the  genitals,  are 
all  irritable  ;  as  are  alfo  the  mufcles,  particularly  the 
diaphragm.  The  cefophagus,  ftomach,  and  inteftines, 
are  irritable :  but  of  all  the  animal  organs  the  heart  is 
endued  with  the  greateft  irritability.  In  general,  there 
is  nothing  irritable  in  the  animal  body  but  the  mufcular 
fibres  ;  and  the  vital  parts  are  the  moft  irritable.  This 
power  of  motion,  arifing  from  irritations,  is  fuppofed 
to  be  different  from  all  other  properties  of  bodies,  and 
probably  refides  in  the  glutinous  mucus  of  the  mufcular 
fibres,  altogether  independent  of  the  influence  of  the 
foul.  The  irritability  of  the  mufcles  is  find  to  be  de- 
ftroyed by  drying  of  the  fibres,  congealing  of  the  fet, 
and  more  efpecially  by  the  ufe  of  opium  in  living  ani- 
mals. The  phyfiological  fyftem,  of  which  an  abftract 
has  been  now  given,  has  been  adopted  and  confirmed 
by  Caftell  and  Zimmermann,  and  alfo  by  Dr  Brock- 
leby,  who  fuggefts,  that  irritability,  as  diftinguifhed 
from  fenfibility,  may  depend  upon  a  feries  of  nerves  dif- 
ferent from  fuch  as  ferve  either  for  voluntary  motion  or 
fenfation.  This  doctrine,  however,  has  been  contro- 
verted by  M.  le  Cat,  and  particularly  by  Dr  Whytt 
in  his  Phyfiological  Efi'ays.  See  alfo  Anatomy,  n° 
86,  et  feq.  and  n°  136. 

IRROGATIO,  a  law  term  amongft  the  Romans,  fig- 
nifying  the  inftrument  in  which  were  put  down  the  pu- 
nifhments  which  the  law  provided  againft  fuch  offences 
as  any  perfon  was  accufed  of  by  a  magiftrate  before 
the  people.  Thefe  punifliments  were  firft  proclaimed 
viva  voce  by  the  aceufer,  and  this  was  called  Inquifitio< 
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The  fame,  being  immediately  after  exprefled  in  wri- 
ting, took  the  name  of  Rogatio,  in  refpect  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  were  to  be  confulted  or  afked  about  it,  and 
was  called  Irrogatio  in  refpedt  of  the  criminal,  as  it  im- 
ported the  mulct  or  puniftiment  affigned  him  by  the  ac- 
cufcr. 

IRROMANGO,  or  Erramongo,  one  of  die  New 
Hebrides  iflands,  is  about  24  or  25  leagues  in  circuit ; 
the  middle  of  it  lies  in  E.  Long.  169.  19.  S.  Lat.  18. 
54.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  middle  fize,  and  have 
a  good  fhape  and  tolerable  features.  Their  colour  is 
rery  dark  ;  and  they  paint  their  faces,  fome  with  black, 
and  others  with  red  pigment :  their  hair  is  curly  and 
crifp,  and  fomewhat  woolly.  Few  women  were  feen, 
and  thofe  very  ugly  :  they  wore  a  petticoat  made  of 
the  leaves  of  ibme  plant.  The  men  were  quite  naked, 
excepting  a  belt  tied  about  the  waift,  and  a  piece  of 
cloth,  or  a  leaf,  ufed  for  a  wrapper.  No  canoes  were 
feen  in  any  part  of  the  ifland.  They  live  in  houfes 
covered  with  thatch  ;  and  their  plantations  are  laid  out 
by  line,  and  fenced  round.  An  unlucky  fcuffle  be- 
tween the  Britilh  failors  and  thefe  people,  in  which 
four  of  the  latter  were  defperately  wounded,  prevented 
captain  Cook  from  being  able  to  give  any  particular 
information  concerning  the  produce,  &c.  of  this  ifland. 

IRTIS,  a  large  river  of  Afia,  in  Siberia,  which 
rifes  among  the  hills  of  the  country  of  the  Kalmucks, 
and,  running  north  eaft,  falls  into  the  Oby  near  To- 
bolik.  It  abounds  with  fiih,  particularly  fturgeon, 
and  delicate  falmon. 

IRVINE,  a  fea-port  and  parliament  town  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  bailiewick  of  Cunningham  ;  feated  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame  name  on  the  frith  of  Clyde, 
in  W.  Long.  2.  55.  N.  Lat.  55.  36.  This  port  had 
formerly  feveral  bufles  in  the  herring-fifhery.  At  pre- 
fect that  branch  is  given  up ;  but  the  inhabitants  ftill 
employ  a  number  of  brigs  in  the  coal-trade  to  Ireland. 
Jrvine  had  a  vifcount's  title,  now  extindt. 

ISAAC,  the  Jewilh  patriarch,  and  example  of  fili- 
al obedience,  died  1716B.  C.  aged  180. 

tSiEUS,  a  Greek  orator,  born  at  Colchis,  in  Sy- 
ria, was  the  difciple  of  Lyfias,  and  the  matter  of  De- 
mofthenes ;  and  taught  eloquence  at  Athens,  about 
344  years  B.  C.  Sixty-four  orations  are  attributed 
to  him  ;  but  he  compofed  no  more  than  50,  of  which 
only  ten  are  now  remaining.  He  took  Lyfias  for  his 
model,  and  fo  well  imitated  his  ftyle  and  elegance, 
that  we  might  eafily  confound  the  one  with  the  other, 
were  it  not  for  the  figures  which  Ifaeus  firft  introduced 
into  frequent  uie.  He  was  alfo  the  firft  who  applied 
eloquence  to  politics,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his 
difciple  Demofthenes. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  Ifaeus,  ano- 
ther celebrated  orator,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Pliny  the  Younger,  about  the  year  97. 

ISAIAH,  or  the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  Old  Teftament.  Ifaiah  is  the  firft  of  the 
four  greater  prophets ;  the  other  three  being  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  Daniel.  This  prophet  was  of  royal 
blood,  his  father  Amos  being  brother  to  Azariah  king 
of  Judah.  The  five  firft  chapters  of  his  prophecy  re- 
late to  the  reign  of  Uzziah  ;  the  vifion  in  the  fixth 
chapter  happened  in  the  time  of  Jotham  :  the  next 
chapters,  to  the  fifteenth,  include  his  prophecies  un- 
der the  reign  of  Ahaz  ;  and  thole  that  were  made  un- 
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der  the  reigns  of  Hczekiah  and  Manalleh,  are  related 
in  the  next  chapters  to  the  end.  Ifaiah  foretold  the  ' 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  their  captivity  in  Babylon 
by  Cyrus,  one  hundred  years  before  it  came  to  pafs. 
But  the  mod  remarkable  of  his  predictions  are  thofe 
concerning  the  Mefliah,  which  defcribe  not  only  his 
defcent,  but  all  the  remarkable  circumftances  of  his  lifi» 
and  death.  The  ftyle  of  this  prophet  is  noble,  ner- 
vous, fublime,  and  florid,  which  he  acquired  by  con- 
verfe  with  men  of  the  greateft  abilities  and  elocution  : 
Grotius  calls  him  the  Demofthenes  of  the  Hebrews. 
However,  the  profoundness  of  his  thoughts,  the  lofti- 
nefs  of  his  expreflions,  and  the  extent  of  his  prophecy, 
render  him  one  of  the  moft  difficult  of  all  the  pro- 
phets ;  and  the  commentaries  that  have  been  hitherto 
written  on  his  prophecy  fall  ftiort  of  a  full  explication 
of  it.  Bifliop  Lowth's  new  tranflation,  j&c.  publilhed 
in  1778,  throws  conflderable  light  on  the  compofitioa 
and  meaning  of  Ifaiah. 

ISATIS,  woad  :  A  genus  of  the  filiquofa  order, 
belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in 
the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  39th  order,  the 
Siliquofa.  The  filiqua  is  lanceolated,  unilocular,  mo- 
nofpermous,  bivalved,  and  deciduous  ;  the  valves  na- 
vicular or  canoe-fliaped.  There  are  four  fpecies  ;  but 
the  only  one  worthy  of  notice  is  the  tindtoria,  or  com- 
mon woad,  which  is  cultivated  in  feveral  parts  of  Bri- 
tain for  the  purpofes  of  dyeing  ;  being  ufed  as  a  foun- 
dation for  many  of  the  daik  colours.  See  Colour- 
Making,  n°  37  ;  and  Woad. 

The  plant  is  biennial ;  the  lower  leaves  are  of  an  ob- 
long oval  figure,  and  pretty  thick  confiftence,  ending 
in  obtufe  roundifli  points  ;  they  are  entire  on  their  ed"-- 
es,  and  of  a  lucid  green.  The  ftalks  rife  four  feet  high, 
dividing  into  feveral  branches,  garniflied  with  arrow- 
fliaped  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks ;  the  branches 
are  terminated  by  fmall  yellow  flowers,  in  very  clofe 
clufters,  which  are  compofed  of  four  fmall  petals  pla- 
ced in  form  of  a  crofs,  which  are  fucceeded  by  pods 
fhaped  like  a  bird's  tongue,  which,  when  ripe,  turn 
black,  and  open  with  two  valves,  having  one  cell,  ia 
which  is  fituated  a  Angle  feed. 

This  fort  is  fown  upon  frefti  land  which  is  in  good 
heart,  for  which  the  cultivators  of  woad  pay  a  large 
rent.  They  generally  choofe  to  have  their  lands  fituated 
near  great  towns,  where  there  is  plenty  of  drefllng  ; 
but  they  never  ftay  long  on  the  fame  fpot :  for  the 
beft  ground  will  not  admit  of  being  fown  with  woad 
more  than  twice ;  and  if  it  is  oftener  repeated,  the 
crop  feldom  pays  the  charges  of  culture,  &c.  Thofe 
who  cultivate  this  commodity  have  gangs  of  people 
who  have  been  bred  to  the  employment ;  fo  that  whole 
families  travel  about  from  place  to  place  wherever 
their  principal  fixes  on  land  for  the  purpofe.  As  the 
goodnefs  of  woad  confifts  in  the  fize  and  firtnefs  or 
thicknefs  of  the  leaves,  the  only  method  to  obtain  this, 
is  by  fowing  the  feed  upon  ground  at  a  proper  feafon, 
and  allowing  the  plants  proper  room  to  grow ;  as  alfo 
to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  which,  if  permitted  to 
grow,  will  rob  the  plants  of  their  nourifnment.  After 
having  made  choice  of  a  proper  fpot  of  land,  which 
fliould  not  be  too  light  and  findy,  nor  over  ftiff  and 
moift,  but  rather  a  gentle  hazel  lcam,  whofe  parts 
will  eafily  feparate,  the  next  is  to  plough  this  up  juft 
before  winter,  laying  it  in  narrow  high  ridges,  that 
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ifatis.     the  froft  may  penetrate  through  the  ridges  to  mellow 

— ° and  foften  the  clods ;    then  in  the  fpring    plough  it 

again  crollwife,  laying  it  again  in  narrow  ridges. 
Alter  it  has  lain  for  fume  time  in  this  manner,  and  the 
weeds  begin  to  grow,  it  mould  be  well  harrowed  to 
deftroy  them  :  this  lhould  be  repeated  twice  while  the 
weeds  are  young  ;  and,  if  there  are  any  roots  of  large 
perennial  weeds,  they  muft  be  harrowed  out,  and  car- 
ried off  the  ground.  In  June  the  ground  lhould  be  a 
third  time  ploughed,  when  the  furrows  fhould  be  nar- 
row, and  the  ground  ftirred  as  deep  as  the  plough 
will  go,  that  the  parts  may  be  as  well  feparated  as 
poffible  ;  and  when  the  weeds  appear  again,  the  ground 
lhould  be  well  harrowed  to  deftroy  them.  Toward 
the  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  it  mould 
be  ploughed  the  laft  time,  when  the  land  fhould  be 
laid  fmooth  ;  and  when  there  is  a  profpect  of  fhowers, 
the  ground  muft  be  harrowed  to  receive  the  feeds, 
which  fhould  be  fown  in  rows  with  the  drill-plough, 
or  in  broad-caft  after  the  common  method  ;  but  it  will 
be  proper  to  fteep  the  feeds  one  night  in  water  before 
they  are  fown,  which  will  prepare  them  for  vegeta- 
tion :  if  the  feeds  are  fown  in  drills,  they  will  be  co- 
vered with  an  inftrument  fixed  to  the  plough  for  that 
purpofe,  but  thofe  which  are  fown  broad  caft  in  the 
common  way  muft  be  well  harrowed  in.  If  the  feeds 
are  good,  and  the  feafon  favourable,  the  plants  will 
appear  in  a  fortnight,  and  in  a  month  or  five  weeks 
will  be  fit  to  hoe  ;  for  the  fooner  this  is  performed 
when  the  plants  are  diftinguifhable,  the  better  they 
will  thrive,  and  the  weeds  being  then  young  will  be 
foon  deftroyed.  The  method  of  hoeing  thefe  plants 
is  the  fame  as  for  turnips  :  with  this  difference  only, 
that  thefe  plants  need  not  be  thinned  fo  much ;  for  at 
the  firft  hoeing,  if  they  are  feparated  to  the  diftance 
of  four  inches,  and  at  the  laft  to  fix  inches,  it  will  be 
fpace  enough  for  the  growth  of  the  plants  ;  and  if  this 
is  carefully  performed,  and  in  dry  weather,  moft  of  the 
weeds  will  be  deftroyed  ;  but  as  fome  of  them  may 
efcape  in  this  operation,  and  young  weeds  will  rife, 
fo  the  ground  fhould  be  a  fecond  time  hoed  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  always  choofing  a  dry  time  for 
this  work  ;  at  this  fecond  operation,  the  plants  lhould 
be  finoded  out  to  the  diftance  they  are  to  remain. 
After  this,  if  carefully  performed,  the  ground  will  be 
clean  from  weeds  till  the  fpring,  when  young  weeds 
will  come  up :  therefore  about  the  middle  of  March 
will  be  a  good  time  to  hoe  the  ground  again;  for 
while  the  weeds  are  young,  it  may  be  performed  in 
lefs  than  half  the  time  it  would  require  if  the  weeds 
were  permitted  to  grow  large,  and  the  fun  and  wind 
will  much  fooner  kill  them :  this  hoeing  will  alfo  ftir 
the  furface  of  the  ground,  and  greatly  promote  the 
growth  of  the  plants ;  if  this  is  performed  in  dry 
weather,  the  ground  will  be  clean  till  the  firft  crop  of 
r.  dad  is  gathered,  alter  which  it  muft  be  again  well 
cleaned  ;  if  this  is  carefully  repeated  after  the  gather- 
ing each  crop,  the  land  will  always  lie  clean,  and  the 
plants  will  thrive  the  better.  The  expence  of  the  firft 
h<  -Jng  will  be  about  fix  {hillings  per  acre,  and  for  the 
after  hoeings  half  that  price  will  be  fufficient,  pro- 
vided they  arc  performed  when  the  weeds  arc  young, 
for  if  they  are  fuffered  to  grow  large,  it  will  require 
Snote  labour,  nor  can  it  be  lb  well  performed. 

if  the  laud,  in  which  this  feed  is  fown,  fhould  have 


been  in  culture  before  for  other  crops,  fo  not  in  good 
heart,  it  will  require  dreding  before  it  is  fown,  in 
which  cafe  rotten  ftable-dung  is  preferable  to  any  other; 
but  this  fhould  not  be  laid  on  till  the  laft  ploughing, 
juft  before  the  feeds  are  fown,  and  not  fpread  till  the 
land  is  ploughed,  that  the  fun  may  not  exhale  the 
goodnefs  of  it,  which  in  fummer  is  foon  loft  when 
fpread  on  the  ground.  The  quantity  fhould  not  be 
lefs  than  20  loads  to  each  acre,  which  will  keep  the 
ground  in  heart  till  the  crop  of  woad  is  fpent. 

The  time  for  gathering  of  the  crop  is  according  to 
the  feafon :  but  it  fhould  be  performed  as  foon  as  the 
leaves  are  fully  grown,  while  they  are  perfectly  green ; 
for  when  they  begin  to  change  pale,  great  part  of 
their  goodnefs  is  over,  for  the  quantity  will  be  lefs, 
and  the  quality  greatly  diminilhed. 

If  the  land  is  good,  and  the  crop  well  hufbanded, 
it  will  produce  three  or  four  gatherings  ;  but  the  two 
firft  are  the  beft.  Thefe  are  commonly  mixed  toge- 
ther in  the  manufacturing  of  it  ;  but  the  after  crops 
are  always  kept  feparate  ;  for  if  thefe  are  mixed  with 
the  other,  the  whole  will  be  of  little  value.  The  two 
firft  crops  will  fell  from  25  1.  to  30  1.  a  ton  ;  but  the 
latter  will  not  bring  more  than  7  1.  or  81.  and  fometimes 
not  fo  much.  An  acre  of  land  will  produce  a  ton  of 
woad,  and  in  good  feafons  near  a  ton  and  an  half. 

When  the  planteis  intend  to  fave  the  feeds,  they 
cut  three  crops  of  the  leaves,  and  then  let  the  plants 
ftand  till  the  next  year  for  feed  ;  but  if  only  one  crop 
is  cut,  and  that  only  of  the  outer  leaves,  letting  all 
the  middle  leaves  ftand  to  nourifh  the  ftalks,  the  plants 
will  grow  ftronger,  and  produce  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  feeds. 

Thefe  feeds  are  often  kept  two  years,  but  it  is  al- 
ways beft  to  fow  new  feeds  when  they  can  be  obtained. 
The  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft  ;  and  when  the  pods  turn  to 
a  dark  colour,  the  feeds  fhould  be  gathered.  It  is  beft 
done  by  reaping  the  ftalks  in  the  fame  manner  as  wheat, 
fpreading  the  ftalks  in  rows  upon  the  ground :  and  in 
four  or  five  days  the  feeds  will  be  fit  to  threfh  out, 
provided  the  weather  is  dry ;  for  if  it  lies  long,  the 
pods  will  open  and  let  out  the  feeds. 

There  are  fome  of  the  woad  planters  who  feed 
down  the  leaves  in  winter  with  llieep  ;  which  is  a  very 
bad  method  :  for  ail  plants  which  are  to  remain  for  a 
future  crop  fhould  never  be  eatea  by  cattle,  for  that 
greatly  weakens  the  plants  ;  therefore  thofe  who  eat 
down  their  wheat  in  winter  with  fheep  are  equally 
blarneable. 

Isati3,  in  zoology,  a  fynonyme  of  the  canis  lagopus. 
See  Canis. 

ISAURA,  or  Isaurus  (anc.  geog.),  a  ftrong  city 
at  mount  Taurus,  in  Ifauria,  twice  demolifhed ;  firft 
by  Perdiccas,  or  rather  by  the  inhabitants,  who,  thro' 
defpair,  deftroyed  themfelves  by  fire,  rather  than  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  again  by  Servilius,  who 
thence  took  the  furname  Ifaurkus.  Strabo  fays  there 
were  two  Ifauras,  the  old  and  the  new,  but  fo  near 
that  other  writers  took  them  but  for  one. 

ISAURIA,  a  country  touching  Pamphyiia  and  Cili- 
cia  on  the  north,  rugged  and  mountainous,  fituatcd  al- 
moft  in  mount  Taurus,  and  taking  its  name  from  Ifau- 
ra  ;  according  to  fome,  extending  to  the  Mediterrane- 
an by  a  narrow  flip.  Stephanus,  Ptolemy,  and  Zofimus, 
make  ao  mention  of  places  on  the  fea ;  though  Pliny 
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does,  as  alio  Strabo  ;  but  doubtful,  whether  they  are 
places  in  liauria  Proper,  or  in  Pamphylia,  or  in  Ci- 
licia. 

IS  AURIC  A,  a  part  of  Lycacnia,bordering  on  mount 
Taurus. 

ISCA  Dumniorum  (anc.  geog.);  a  town  in  Britain. 
Now  Exeter,  capital  of  Devonfhire.  W.  Long.  30 
40',  Lat.  50.  44.  Called  Caer-IJk  in  Britifh,  (Cam- 
den.) 

ISCA  Silurum  (anc.  geog.);  the  ftation  of  the  Le- 
gio  II.  Augufta,  in  Britain.  Now  Caerkon,  a  town 
of  Monmouthfhire,  on  the  Ufke. 

ISCHALIS,  or  Iscalis  (anc.  geog.);  a  town  of  the 
Belgffi  in  Britain.  Now  Ilchejter,  in  Somerfetfhire,  on 
the  river  111. 

ISCHiEMUM,  in  b<  tany  :  A  genus  of  the  moncecia 
order,  belonging  to  tb  :  polygamia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
ill  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order, 
Gramina.  The  calyx  of  the  hermaphrodite  is  a  biflorous 
glume  ;  the  corolla  bivalved ;  there  are  three  (lamina, 
two  ftyles,  and  one  feed.  The  calyx  and  corolla  of 
the  male  as  in  the  former  with  three  ftamina. 

ISCHIUM,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis.     See  Anatomy,  n°  41. 

ISCHIA,  an  ifland  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  about  15  miles  in  circumference,  lying  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  from  which  it  is  three 
miles  diftant.  It  is  full  of  agreeable  valleys,  which 
produce  excellent  fruits.  It  hath  alio  mountains  on 
which  grow  vines  of  an  excellent  kind :  likewife 
fountains,  rivulets,  and  fine  gardens. 

Ischia,  a  town  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  an  ifland  of 
the  fame  name,  with  a  bifhop's  fee  and  a  ftrong  fort. 
Both  the  city  and  fortrefs  ftand  upon  a  rock,  which  is 
joined  to  the  ifland  by  a  ftrong  bridge ;  the  rock  is 
about  feven  furlongs  in  circumference.  The  city  is 
like  a  pyramid  of  houfes  piled  upon  one  another, 
which  makes  a  very  Angular  and  ftriking  appearance. 
At  the  end  of  the  bridge  next  the  city  are  iron  gates, 
which  open  into  a  iubterraneous  paffage,  through 
which  they  enter  the  city.  They  are  always  guarded 
by  foldiers  who  are  natives  of  the  ifland.  E.  Long. 
13.  55.  N.  Lat,  40.  50. 

ISCHURIA,  *<r^«pi«  (formed  from  !«•*»"  I  ftop," 
and  upov  "urine,"  in  phyiic),  a  difeafe  conlifting  in  an 
entire  fuppreffion  of  urine.     See  Medicine-7W<\*. 

It  is  occafloned  byany  thing  which  may  obftruct  the 
paffages  of  the  reins,  ureters,  or  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der, as  fand,  ftone,  mucus,  &c.  It  may  alfo  arife 
from  an  obftruction  of  the  nerves  which  pafs  to  the 
reins  or  bladder,  as  we  fee  it  does  in  a  pally  of  the 
parts  below  the  diaphragm.  The  too  great  diftenfion 
of  the  bladder  may  alfo  produce  the  fame  effect  :  for 
the  fibres  being  much  lengthened,  and  confequently 
condenfed,  the  fpirits  neceffary  for  their  contraction 
cannot  get  admittance  ;  whence  it  is  that  peribns  who 
have  retained  their  urine  a  long  time,  find  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  in  difcharging  it. 

ISELASTICS,  a  kind  of  games,  or  combats,  ce- 
lebrated in  Greece  and  Afia,  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors. 

The  victor  at  thefe  games  had  very  confiderable 
privileges  conferred  on  him,  after  the  example  of  Au- 
guftus    and  the  Athenians,  who  did  the  like  to  con- 
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querors  at  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  and  Ifthmian  games. 
They  were  crowned  on  the  fpot  immediately  after  their 
victory,  had  penfions  allowed  them,  were  furniflied 
with  provifions  at  the  public  coft,  and  were  carried  in 
triumph  to  their  country. 

ISENACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  frcm  whence  one  of  the  Saxon 
princes  takes  the  title  of  duke.  There  are  iron  mines 
in  the  neighbourhood.  E.  Long.  9.  17.  N.  Lat. 
51.  o. 

ISENARTS,  or  Eisenarts,  a  confiderable  town 
of  Germany  in  Auftria  and  in  Styria  ;  famous  for  its 
iron  mines.  E.  Long.  15.  25.  N.  Lat.  46.  56. 

ISENBURG,  a  large  town  of  Germany,  capital 
of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  handfomc 
caftle,  feated  on  the  river  Seine,  in  E.  Long.  7.  14. 
N.  Lat.  50.  28.  The  county  belongs  to  the  elector 
of  Treves. 

ISENGHEIN,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
withuthe  title  of  a  principality,  feated  on  the  river  Man- 
dera,  in  E.  Long.  3.  1 8.  N.  Lat.  50.  44. 

ISERNIA,a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  in  the  county  of  Molife,  with  a  bifhop's  fee.  It 
is  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Appenines,  in  E.  Long. 
14.  20. 

1SH,  in  Scots  law,  fignifies  expiry.  Thus  we  fay 
"the  j//j  of  a  leafe."  It  fignifies  alfo  to  go  out;  thus 
we  fay  "  free  i/Jj  and  entry"  from  and  to  any  place. 

ISIA,  la-ita,  feafls  and  facrifices  anciently  folemni- 
zed  in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Ifis. — The  Ifia  were  full 
of  the  moft  abominable  impurities;  and  for  that  rea- 
fon,  thofe  who  were  initiated  into  them  were  obliged 
to  take  an  oath  of  fecrecy.  They  held  for  nine  days 
fucceflively,  but  grew  fo  fcandalous,  that  the  fenate 
abolifhed  them  at  Rome,  under  the  confulate  of  Pifo 
and  Gabinius.  They  were  re-eftablifhed  by  Auguftus, 
and  the  emperor  Commodus  himfelf  affifted  at  them, 
appearing  among  the  priefts  of  that  goddefs  with  his 
head  fhaven,   and  carrying  the  Anubis. 

ISIAC  table  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  mo- 
numents of  antiquity,  difcovered  at  Rome  in  1525, 
and  fuppofed  by  the  various  figures  in  bafs  relief  upon 
it,  to  reprefent  the  feafts  of  las,  and  other  Egyptain 
deities.  There  have  been  various  opinions  as  to  the 
antiquity  of  this  monument  :  fome  have  fuppofed  that 
it  was  •  engraved  long  before  the  time  when  the  Egyp- 
tians worftiipped  the  figures  of  men  and  women.  O- 
thers,  among  whom  is  bifhop  Warburton,  apprehend, 
that  it  was  made  at  Rome  by  perfons  attached  to  the 
worfhip  of  Ifis.  Dr  Warburton  confiders  it  as  one  of 
the  moft  modern  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  mixture  of  hieroglyphic  characters 
which  it  bears. 

ISIACI,  priefts  of  the  goddefs  Ifis. — Diofcorides 
tells  us,  that  they  bore  a  branch  of  fea- wormwood  in 
their  hands  inftead  of  olive.  They  fung  the  praifes  of 
the  goddefs  twice  a-day,  viz.  at  the  rifing  of  the  fun, 
when  they  opened  her  temple  ;  after  which  they  begged 
alms  the  reft  of  the  day,  and  returning  at  night,  re- 
peated their  orifons,  and  fliut  up  the  temple. 

Such  was  the  life  and  office  of  the  Ifiaci ;  they  ne- 
ver covered  their  feet  with  any  thing  but  the  thin 
bark  of  the  plant  papyrus,  which  occalioned  Pruden- 
tius  and  others  to  fay  they  went  bare-footed.     They 
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were  no  garments  but  linen,  becaufe  Ifis  was  the  firft 
■who  taught  mankind  the  culture  of  this  commodity. 

ISIDORUS,  called  Damiaten sis,  or  Pelusiota, 
from  his  living  in  a  folitude  near  that  city,  was  one  of 
the  mofl  famous  of  all  St  Chryfoftom's  difciples,  and 
flourifhed  in  the  time  of  the  general  council  held  in 
jL2i.  We  have  2012  of  his  epiftles  in  five  books. 
They  are  fiiort,  but  well  written,  in  Greek.  The  beft 
edition  is  that  of  Paris,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  printed  in 
1638,  m  folio. 

ISIGNI,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lower  Normandy, 
with  a  fmall  harbour,  and  well  known  on  account  of 
its  falt-works,  its  cyder,  and  its  butter.  W.  Long. 
c.  50.  N.  Lat.  49.  20. 

ISINGLASS.     See  Ichthyocolla. 

ISIS,  a  celebrated  deity  of  the  Egyptians,  daugh- 
ter of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  according  to  Diodorus  of  Si- 
cily. Some  fuppofe  her  to  be  the  fame  as  Io,  who 
was  changed  into  a  cow,  and  reflored  to  her  human 
form  in  Egypt,  where  fhe  taught  agriculture,  and  go- 
verned the  people  with  mildnefs  and  equity,  for 
which  reafons  fhe  received  divine  honours  after  death. 
According  to  fome  traditions  mentioned  by  Plutarch, 
Ifis  married  her  brother  Ofiris,  and  was  pregnant  by 
him  even  before  fhe  had  left  her  mother's  womb.  Thefe 
two  ancient  deities,  as  fome  authors  obferve,  compre- 
hended all  nature  and  all  the  gods  of  the  heathens. 
Ifis  was  the  Venus  of  Cyprus,  the  Minerva  of  Athens, 
the  Cybele  of  the  Phrygians,  the  Ceres  of  Eleufis, 
the  Proferpine  of  Sicily,  the  Diana  of  Crete,  the  Bel- 
lona  of  the  Romans,  &c.  Ofiris  and  Ifis  reigned  con- 
jointly in  Egypt ;  but  the  rebellion  of  Typhon,  the 
brother  of  Ofiris  proved  fatal  to  this  fovereign.  The 
ox  and  the  cow  were  the  fymbols  of  Ofiris  and  Ifis  ; 
becaufe  thefe  deities,  while  on  earth,  had  diligently 
iipplied  themfelves  in  cultivating  the  earth.  As  Ifis 
was  fuppofed  to  be  the  moon  as  Ofiris  the  fun,  fhe 
was  reprefented  as  holding  a  globe  in  her  hand,  with 
a  vefTel  full  of  ears  of  corn.  The  Egyptians  believed 
that  the  yearly  and  regular  inundations  of  the  Nile 
proceeded  from  the  abundant  tears  which  Ifis  fhed  for 
the  lofs  of  Ofiris,  whom  Typhon  had  bafely  murdered. 
The  word  Ifis,  according  to  fome,  fignifies  "ancient," 
and  on  that  account  the  inferiptions  on  the  ftatues  of 
the  goddefs  were  often  in  thefe  words  ;  "  I  am  all  that 
has  been,  that  fhall  be,  and  none  among  mortals  has 
hitherto  taken  off  my  veil."  The  worfhip  of  Ifis  was 
nniverfal  in.  Egypt,  the  priefls  were  obliged  to  obferve 
perpetual  chaftity,  their  head  was  clofely  fhaved,  and 
they  always  walked  barefooted,  and  clothed  themfelves 
in  linen  garments.  They  never  eat  onions,  they  ab- 
stained from  fait  with  their  meat,  and  were  forbidden 
to  eat  the  flefh  of  fheep  and  of  hogs.  During  the 
night  they  were  employed  in  continual  devotion  near 
the  ftatue  of  the  goddefs.  Cleopatra,  the  beautiful 
queen  of  Egypt,  was  wont  tfl  drefs  herfelf  like  this 
goddefs,  and  affected  to  be  called  a  fecond  Ifis. 

Isis,  or  Thames,  a  river  that  has  its  rife  in  Glou- 
cefterfhirc,  and  flows  through  only  a  fmall  part  of  Wilt- 
ilire.  It  enters  this  county  near  its  fource,  and  be- 
gins to  be  navigable  for  boats  at  Cricklade  ;  but  after 
running  in  a  ferpentine  manner  about  four  miles,  it 
leaves  Glonceilerfhire  at  a  village  called  Cajllc  Eaton. 

ISLAM  ;  the  true  faith,  according  to  the  M.iho- 
pietans.     S^e  Mahometamism, 


ISLAND,  a   tract  of  dry  land  encompaffed  with     Ifland. 

water  ;  in  which  fenfe  it  (lands  contradiftinguifhed  from  ' * — 

Continent,  or  Terra  Firma. 

Several  naturalifts  are  of  opinion,  that  the  iflands 
were  formed  at  the  deluge  ;  others  think,  that  there 
have  been  new  iflands  formed  by  the  calling  up  of  vaft 
heaps  of  clay,  mud,  fand,  &c;  others  think  they  have 
been  feparated  from  the  continent  by  violent  florms, 
inundations,  and  earthquakes.  Thefe  lafl  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  Eafl  Indies,  which  abound  in  iflands 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the  world,  are  likewife 
more  annoyed  with  earthquakes,  tempefts,  lightnings, 
volcanoes,  &c.  than  any  other  part.  Others  again 
conclude,  that  iflands  are  as  ancient  as  the  world,  and 
that  there  were  fome  at  the  beginning  ;  and,  among 
other  arguments,  fupport  their  opinion  from  Gen  x.  5. 
and  other  paffages  of  Scripture. 

Varenius  thinks  that  there  have  been  iflands  pro- 
duced each  of  thefe  ways.  St  Helena,  Afcenfion, 
and  other  fleep  rocky  iflands,  he  fuppofes  to  have  be- 
come fo  by  the  fea's  overflowing  their  neighbouring 
champaigns  :  but  by  the  heaping  up  huge  quantities 
of  fand,  and  other  terreftrial  matter,  he  thinks  the 
iflands  of  Zealand,  Japan,  &c.  were  formed.  Suma- 
tra and  Ceylon,  and  mod  of  the  Eafl  India  iflands, 
he  thinks,  were  rent  off  from  the  main  land  ;  and  con- 
cludes, that  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  were  form- 
ed in  the  fame  way,  imagining  it  probable  that  Deu- 
calion's flood  might  contribute  towards  it.  The  an- 
cients had  a  notion  that  Delos,  and  a  few  other  iflands, 
rofe  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea  ;  which,  how  fabulous 
foever  it  may  appear,  agrees  with  later  obfervations. 
Seneca  takes  notice,  that  the  ifland  Therafia  rofe  thus 
out  of  the  ./Egean  fea  in  his  time,  of  which  the  ma- 
riners were  eye-witneffes. 

It  is  indeed  very  probable,  that  many  iflands  have 
exifled  not  only  from  the  deluge,  but  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  ;  and  we  have  undoubted  proofs  of 
the  formation  of  iflands  in  all  the  different  ways  above- 
mentioned.  Another  way,  however,  in  which  iflands 
are  frequently  formed  in  the  South  Sea,  is  by  the 
coralline  infects.  On  this  fubjeft  the  following  curi- 
ous differtation  by  Alexander  Dalrymple,  Efq;  hath 
appeared  in  the  Philofophical  tranfactions  for  the  year 
1767. 

"  Thefe  iflands  are  generally  long  and  narrow  ;  they 
are  formed  by  a  narrow  bar  of  land,  inclofing  the  fea 
within  it ;  generally,  perhaps  always,  with  fome  in- 
grefs  at  lead  to  the  tide  ;  commonly  with  an  opening 
capable  of  receiving  a  canoe,  and  frequently  fufficient 
to  admit  even  larger  veffels. 

"  The  origin  of  thefe  iflands  will  explain  their  na- 
ture. What  led  me  firfl  to  this  deduction  was  an  ob- 
fervation  of  Abdul  Roobin,  a  Sooloo  pilot,  that  all  the 
iflands  lying  off  the  north-eaft  coaft  of  Borneo  had  fhoals 
to  the  eaflward  of  them. 

"  Thefe  iflands  being  covered  to  the  weflward  by 
Borneo,  the  winds  from  that  quarter  do  not  attack: 
them  with  violence.  But  the  north-eafl  winds,  tum- 
bling in  the  billows  from  a  wide  ocean,  heap  up  the 
coral  with  which  thofe  feas  are  filled.  This,  obvious 
after  ftorms,  is  perhaps  at  all  other  times  imperceptibly 
effected. 

"  The  coral  banks,  raifed  in  the  fame  manner,  be- 
come dry.     Thefe  banks  ai;e  found  of  all  depths,  at 
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Ifiandk  all  diftanccs  from  fhore,  entirely  unconnected  with  the 
land,  and  detached  from  each  other :  although  it  often 
happens  that  they  are  divided  by  a  narrow  gut  with- 
out bottom. 

"  Coral  banks  alfo  grow,  by  a  quick  progreffion, 
towards  the  furface ;  but  the  winds,  heaping  up  the 
coral  from  deeper  water,  chiefly  accelerate  the  forma- 
tion of  thefe  into  fhoals  and  iflands.  They  become 
gradually  fhallower  ;  and,  when  once  the  fea  meets 
with  refiftance,  the  coral  is  quickly  thrown  up  by  the 
force  of  the  waves  breaking  againft  the  bank ;  and 
hence  it  is,  that,  in  the  open  fea,  there  is  fcarce  an  in- 
stance of  a  coral  bank  having  fo  little  water  that  a 
large  fhip  cannot  pafs  over,  but  it  is  alfo  fo  fhallow 
that  a  boat  would  ground  on  it. 

"  I  have  feen  thefe  coral  banks  in  all  the  ftages  ; 
fome  in  deep  water,  others  with  few  rocks  appearing 
above  the  furface  ;  fome  juft  formed  into  iflands,  with- 
out the  leaft  appearance  of  vegetation  ;  and  others 
from  fuch  as  have  a  few  weeds  on  the  higheft  part,  to 
thofe  which  are  covered  with  large  timber,  with  a  bot- 
tomlefs  fea  at  a  piftol-fhot  diftance. 

**  The  loofe  coral,  rolled  inward  by  the  billows  in 
large  pieces,  will  ground ;  and  the  reflux  being 
unable  to  carry  them  away,  they  become  a  bar  to 
coagulate  the  fand,  always  found  intermixed  with 
coral ;  which  fand,  being  eafieft  raifed,  will  be  lodged 
at  top.  When  the  fand-bank  is  raifed  by  violent 
ftorms  beyond  the  reach  of  common  waves,  it  becomes 
a  refting-place  to  vagrant  birds,  whom  the  fearch  of 
prey  draws  thither.  The  dung,  feathers,  &c.  increafe 
the  foil,  and  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  accidental 
roots,  branches,  and  feed,  caft  up  by  the  waves,  or 
brought  thither  by  birds.  Thus  iflands  are  formed : 
the  leaves  and  rotten  branches  intermixing  with  the 
fand,  form  in  time  a  light  black  mould,  of  which  in 
general  thefe  iflands  conflft  ;  more  fandy  as  lefs  woody; 
and,  when  full  of  large  trees,  with  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  mould. 

"  Cocoa  nuts,  continuing  long  in  the  fea  without 
lofmg  their  vegetative  powers,  are  commonly  to  be 
found  in  fuch  iflands  ;  particularly  as  they  are  adapted 
to  all  foils,  whether  fandy,  rich,  or  rocky. 

"  The  violence  of  the  waves  within  the  tropics, 
muft  generally  be  directed  to  two  points,  according  to 
the  monfoons. 

"  Hence  the  iflands  formed  from  coral  banks  muft 
be  long  and  narrow,  and  lie  nearly  in  a  meridional 
direction.  For  even  fuppofing  the  banks  to  be  round, 
as  they  feldom  are  when  large,  the  fea,  meeting  molt 
refiftance  in  the  middle,  muft  heave  up  the  matter  in 
greater  quantities  there  than  towards  the  extremities  : 
and,  by  the  fame  rule,  the  ends  will  generally  be  open, 
or  at  leaft  loweft.  They  will  alfo  commonly  have 
foundings  there,  as  the  remains  of  the  bank,  not  accu- 
mulated, will  be  under  water. 

"  Where  the  coral  banks  are  not  expofed  to  the 
common  monfoon,  they  will  alter  their  direction ; 
and  be  either  round,  extending  the  parallel,  or  be  of 
irregular  forms,  according  to  accidental  circumftances. 

"  The  interior  parts  of  thefe  iflands  being  fea, 
fometimes  form  harbours  capable  of  receiving  veffels 
of  fome  burthen,  and,  I  believe,  always  abound  great- 
ly with  fiih  ;  and,  fuch  as  I  have  feen,  with  turtle- 


grafs  and  other  fea-plants,  particularly  one  fpecies, 
called  by  the  Sooloos  gammyc,  which  grows  in  little 
globules,  and  is  fomewhat  pungent,  as  well  as  acid,  to 
the  tafte. 

"  It  need  not  be  repeated,  that  the  ends  of  thofe 
iflands  only  are  the  places  to  expect  foundings  ;  and 
they  commonly  have  a  ihallow  fpit  running  out  from 
each  point. 

"  Abdul  Roobin's  obfervation  points  out  another 
circumflance,  which  may  be  ufeful  to  navigators ;  by 
confideration  of  the  winds  to  which  any  iflands  are 
moft  expofed,  to  form  a  probable  conjecture  which 
fide  has  deepeft  water ;  and  from  a  view  which  fide 
has  the  fhoals,  an  idea  may  be  formed  which  winds  rage 
with  moft  violence." 

Iflands  from  their  fituation  enjoy  many  great  advan- 
tages, the  principal  of  which  are  thefe.  In  the  firft 
place,  many  benefits  are  derived  to  the  inhabitants  of 
an  ifland  from  its  unity.  The  very  largeft  country  on 
a  continent  is  (till  but  a  part,  which  implies  depen- 
dence, and  is  neceffarily  attended  with  a  train  of  im- 
perfections ;  from  all  of  which,  by  the  unerring  and 
unalterable  laws  of  nature,  the  people  who  live  in  an 
ifland  are  or  may  be  entirely  free.  All  countries  on 
the  continent  are  expofed  to  continual  dangers,  againft 
which  their  inhabitants  muft  be  perpetually  upon  their 
guard.  This  renders  a  large  military  force  requifite. 
It  involves  them  in  continual  negociations,  leagues,  and 
alliances ,  all  of  which,  however,  cannot  exempt  them 
from  frequent  wars,  or  the  miferies  that  attend  them, 
and  winch  have  commonly  bad  effects  on  their  inter- 
nal policy.  In  the  next  place,  the  climate  is  general- 
ly mild  and  falubrious  from  the  vapours  of  the  furround- 
ing  fea,  which  according  to  the  latitude  abates  the  vio- 
lence of  heat,  and  moderates  the  rigour  of  cold,  both 
which  are  fenfibly  and  conftantly  lefs  than  on  conti- 
nents under  the  fame  elevation  of  the  pole.  We  have 
a  remarkable  inftance  of  this  in  the  iflands  called  an- 
ciently Stabades,  in  the  modern  Latin  Infula  Arearum, 
by  us  the  iflands  of  Hiercs.  They  are  three  in  num- 
ber, lying  in  430  north  latitude,  before  the  port  of 
Toulon.  In  them,  the  fruits  of  France  and  Italy  ar- 
rive at  the  higheft  perfection,  and  all  the  medical  herbs 
of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Egypt,  grow  wild.  Yet  the 
climate  is  wonderfully  temperate  and  pleafant  in  all 
fcafons*. — There  is  alfo  commonly  a  greater  variety, 
and  always  a  greater  fertility,  in  the  foil,  occafioned 
chiefly  by  the  warmth  of  the  circumambient  air,  fre- 
quent fhowers,  and,  in  confequence  of  both,  being 
continually  impregnated  with  vegetable  falts.  Another 
confiderable  advantage  arifes  from  its  acceffibility  on 
every  fide,  by  which  it  is  open  to  receive  fupplies  from 
other  countries,  and  has  the  conveniency  of  exporting 
its  commodities  and  manufactures  to  all  markets,  and, 
in  comparifon  of  the  continent,  at  all  feafons.  The 
oppofite  fides  of  an  ifland  may  in  regard  to  commerce 
be  confidered  as  two  countries  ;  each  has  its  ports,  its 
proper  commodities,  its  proper  correfpondencies  ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  it  promotes  the  cultivation,  and 
procures  vent  for  the  manufactures,  of  a  large  diitrict 
behind  it ;  while  the  intermediate  midland  fpace  finds 
a  profit  in  that  inland  trade,  which  thefe  two  diftricts 
fupply.  The  winds  contrary  on  one  fide  are  favour- 
able on  the  other;  and  the  fea,  the  common  road  to 
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rfland.  both  coafts,  is  continually  ploughed  by  veffels  out- 
ward and  homeward  bound,  which  keeps  up  that  ac- 
tive and  enterprizing  fpirit  which  characterizes  iflan- 
ders.  An  iiland  has  at  once,  the  moft  extenfive  and 
the  moft  effectual  frontier,  and  this  on  all  fides,  fub- 
fifting  for  ever,  without  repairs,  and  without  expence  : 
and,  which  is  ftill  more,  derives  from  this  very  frontier 
a  great  part  of  the  fubfiftence  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
a  valuable  article  in  its  commerce,  from  its  fifherics. 
It  is  commonly  laid  the  fea  is  a  mine,  but  in  truth  it 
is  better ;  its  treafures  are  more  lafting  and  more  cer- 
tain, procured  by  labour  folely,  and  fit  for  ufe  or  for 
faie  asfbon  as  procured,  quickly  confumed,  and  there- 
by the  foui-ce  of  continual  employment  to  a  ftout,  har- 
dy, laborious  race  of  men,  who  likewife  find  employ- 
ment for  numbers,  and  are  in  various  refpects  other- 
wile  beneficial  members  of  the  community.  The  de- 
fence of  this  natural  barrier,  which,  as  we  have  faid, 
cofts  nothing,  but  on  the  contrary  yields  much,  is 
not  only  permanent,  but  in  every  refpect  more  to  be 
relied  on  than  any  that  could  be  raifed  by  the  flail  and 
induftry  of  men  at  the  greateft  expence.  All  thefe 
bleffings  and  benefits  are  infured  by  the  lefTon  that  Na- 
ture dictates,  fome  would  fay  the  law  which  fhe  pre- 
fcribes,  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  ifland,  to  place  all 
their  hopes  in  the  affiduous  cultivation  of  their  own 
country,  to  bend  all  their  endeavours  to  raifing  and 
extending  their  commerce,  and  to  put  their  truft  in 
Providence,  and  in  the  fafeguard  which  fhe  directs  ; 
men  accuftomed  to  robuft  and  hardy  exercifes,  and  in 
what  neceffarily  arifes  from  their  way  of  life,  a  naval 
force.  The  firft  inhabitants  come  in  veifels,  are  for  a 
time  dependent  on  the  country  from  whence  they 
came,  arrive  at  independence  by  enlarging  their  cor- 
refpondence  :  and  thus  commerce  is  natural  and  ef- 
fential  to  the  people  of  an  ifland  ;  which  is  the  rea- 
fon  that  they  thrive  fo  long  as  they  poifefs  it,  and 
gradually  decline  in  the  fame  proportion  in  which  that 
decays. 

Islands  of  Ice.      See  Icf -I/land. 

FIoaUnrr-IsLANDS.  Hiftories  are  full  of  accounts  of 
floating  iflands  ;  but  the  greateft  part  of  them  are 
either  falfe  or  exaggerated.  What  we  generally  fee 
of  this  kind  is  no  more  than  the  concretion  of  the 
lighter  and  more  vifcous  matter  floating  on  the  furface 
of  the  water  in  cakes ;  and,  with  the  roots  of  the 
plants,  forming  congeries  of  different  fizes,  which,  not 
being  fixed  to  the  lhore  in  any  part,  are  blown  about 
by  the  winds  and  float  on  the  furface.  Thefe  are 
generally  found  in  lakes,  where  they  are  confined  from 
being  carried  too  far ;  and,  in  procefs  of  time,  fome 
of  them  acquire  a  very  confiderable  fize.  Seneca  tells 
us  of  many  of  thefe  floating  Iflands  in  Italy  ;  and  fome 
later  writers  have  defcribed  not  a  few  of  them  in  other 
places.  But,  however  true  thefe  accounts  might  have 
been  at  the  time  when  they  were  written,  very  few 
proofs  of  their  authenticity  are  now  to  be  found  ;  the 
floating  iflands  having  either  difappeared  again,  or 
been  fixed  to  the  fides  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  a 
part  of  the  fhore.  Pliny  tells  us  of  a  great  ifland  which 
at  one  time  fwam  about  in  the  lake  Cutilia  in  the  coun- 
try of  Reatinum,  which  was  difcovered  to  the  old  Ro- 
mans by  a  miracle ;  and  Pomponius  tells  us,  that  in 
Lydia  there  were  feveral  iflands  fo  loofe  in  their  foun- 


dation, that  every  little  accident  fhock  and  removed 
them. 

Island  (or  Iceland)  Cryftal.  See  Crystal  Ice- 
land). 

ISLE-'adam,  a  town  in  France,  with  a  handfome 
caftle,  and  the  title  of  a  baron ;  feated  on  the  rivef 
Oife,  three  miles  from  Beaumont,  and  20  from  Paris. 
E.  Long.  2.  13.  N.  Lat.  49.  7. 

IsLE-de-Dieu,  a  fmall  ifland  of  France  in  the  fea  of 
Gafcony,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Poitou,  from  which  it  is 
14  miles.     W.  Long.  2.  5.  N.  Lat.  46.  45. 

IsLF.-de- France,  is  one  of  the  1 2  general  governments 
of  France  :  bounded  on  the  north  by  Picardy,  on  the 
weft  by  Normandy,  on  the  fouth  by  the  government 
of  Orleannois,  and  on  the  eaft  by  that  of  Champagne. 
It  is  about  90  miles  in  length,  and  as  much  in  breadth  ; 
and  is  watered  by  the  river  Seine,  Marne,  Oife,  and 
Aifne.  The  air  is  temperate,  and  the  foil  fertile  ;  and 
it  abounds  in  wine,  corn,  and  fruits.  It  contains  10 
fmall  diftricts,  and  Paris  is  the  capital  city. 

ISLEBIANS,  in  ecclefiaftical  hiftory,  a  name 
given  to  thofe  who  adopted  the  fentiments  of  a  Luthe- 
ran divine  of  Saxony,  called  John  Agricola,  a  difciple 
and  companion  of  Luther,  a  native  of  Ifleb,  whence 
the  name  ;  who  interpreting  literally  fome  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  St  Paul  with  regard  to  the  Jewifli  law,  de- 
claimed againft  the  law  and  the  neceffity  of  good 
works.     See  Antinomians. 

ISLINGTON,  a  village  of  Middlefex,  on  the  north 
fide  of  London,  to  which  it  is  almoft  contiguous.  It 
appears  to  be  of  a  Saxon  origin  ;  and  in  the  conqueror's 
time  was  written  Ifledon,  or  Ifendon.  The  church 
is  one  of  the  prebends  of  St  Paul's  ;  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  which  a  certain  precinct  here  belongs,  for 
the  probate  of  wills,  and  granting  adminiftrations. 
The  church  was  a  Gothic  ftructure,  erected  in  1503, 
and  flood  till  1 75 1 ,  when  the  inhabitants  applied  to 
parliament  for  leave  to  rebuild  it,  and  foon  after  erect- 
ed the  prefent  ftructure,  which  is  a  very  fubftantial 
brick  edifice,  though  it  does  not  want  an  air  of  light- 
nefs.  Its  houfes  are  above  2000,  including  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Holloways,  three  fides  of  Newington- 
Green,  and  part  of  Kingfland,  on  the  road  to  Ware. 
The  White  Conduit-houfe  in  this  place,  fo  called  from, 
a  white  ftone  conduit  that  ftands  before  the  entrance, 
has  handfome  gardens  with  good  walks,  and  two  large 
rooms  one  above  the  other  for  the  entertainment  of 
company  at  tea,  &c.  In  the  S.  W,  part  of  this  vil- 
lage is  that  noble  refervoir,  improperly  called  New- 
River  Head  ;  though  they  are  only  two  bafons,  which 
receive  that  river  from  Hertford  (hire,  and  from  whence 
the  water  is  thrown  by  an  engine  into  the  company's 
pipes  for  the  fupply  of  London.  In  the  red-moat  on  the 
north  fide  of  thefe  bafons,  called  Six-Acre-Field,  from 
the  contents  of  it,  which  is  the  third  field  beyond  the 
White-Conduit,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  fortrefs 
in  former  days,  inclofed  with  a  rampart  and  ditch, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  Roman  camp  made 
ufe  of  by  Suetonius  Paulinus  after  his  retreat,  which 
Tacitus  mentions,  from  London,  before  he  fallied 
thence,  and  routed  the  Britons  under  their  queen  Boa- 
dicea ;  and  that  which  is  vulgarly,  but  erroneoufly, 
called  Jack  Straw's  caftle,  in  a  fquare  place  in  the 
S.  W.  angle  of  the  field,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
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feat  of  the  Roman  general's  pretorium  or  tent, 
this  parifh  are  two  charity-fchools ;  one  founded  in 
1 613  by  Dame  Alice  Owen,  for  educating  30  chil- 
dren. This  foundation,  together  with  that  of  a  row  of 
alms-houfes,  are  under  the  care  of  the  brewers  com- 
pany. Here  is  an  hofpital  with  its  chapel,  and  a  work- 
houie  for  the  poor.  There  is  a  fpring  of  chalybeate 
wat.r,  in  a  very  pleafant  garden,  which  for  fome  years 
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In    a  pendulum  as  are  performed  in  the   fame  fpace  of  Ifochro«af 
time  :  as  all  the  vibrations  or  fwings  of  the  fame  pen- 
dulum are,  whether  the  arches  it  defcribes  are  fhorter 


or  longer. 

IsocnaoNAL-Linr,  that  in  which  a  heavy  body  is  fup- 

pofed  to  defcend  without  any  acceleration. 

ISOC RATES,    one    of    the    gi-eateft    orators    of 

Greece,  was  born  at  Athens,  436  B.  C.  He  was  the 
was  honoured  by  the  conftant  attendance  of  the  prin-  fon  of  Theodoras,  who  had  enriched  himfelf  by  ma- 
cefs  Amelia,  and  many  perfons  of  quality,  who  drank  king  mufical  inftruments,  and  gave  his  fon  a  liberal 
the  waters.  To  this  place,  which  is  called  New  Tun-  education.  Ifocrates  was  the  difciple  of  Prodicus, 
bridge  Wells,  many  people  refort,  particularly  during  Gorgias,  and  other  great  orators.  He  endeavoured  at 
the  i'ummer,  the  price  of  drinking  the  waters  being  firft  to  declaim  in  public,  but  without  fuccefs  ;  lie 
1  os.  6.  for  the  feafon.  Near  this  place  is  a  houfe  of  therefore  contented  himfelf  with  inftructing  his  fcho- 
entertainment  called  Saddler's  Wells,  where,  during  the  lars,  and  making  private  orations.  He  always  fhowed 
fummer  feafon,  people  are  amufed  with  balance-ma-  great  love  i  ir  his  country  ;  and  being  informed  of  the 
fters,  walking  on  the  wire,  rope-dancing,  tumbling,  and  lofs  of  the  battle  of  Cheronea,  he  abflained  four  days 
pantomime  entertainments.  from   eating,  and  died,   aged  98.     There  are  ftill  ex- 

ISLIP,  a  town  of  Oxfordfhire,  56  miles  from  Lon-  tant  21  of  his  difcourfes  or  orations,  which  are  excel- 
don,  is  noted  for  the  birth  and  baptifm  of  Edward  lent  performances,  and  have  been  tranflated  from  the 
the  Confeilbr.  By  the  late  inland  navigation,  it  has  Greek  into  Latin  by  Wolfius.  Ifocrates  particularly 
communication  with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble,  excelled  in  the  juftnefs  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  ele- 
Oufe,    Trent,    Darwent,   Severn,   Humber,    Thames,    gance  of  his  expreffions.     There  are  alfo  nine  letters 
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Avon,  &c.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings, 
extends  about  500  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Notcingham,  York,  Lancafter,  Weftmoreland,  Chefter, 
Stafford,  Warwick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Worcefter, 
&c.  It  has  a  good  market  for  fheep,  and  fome  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  palace,  laid  to  have  been  king 
Ethelred's.  Here  is  a  charity  fchool.  The  chapel 
wherein  Edward  was  baptifed  flood  at  a  fmall  diftance 
north  from  the  church,  is  ftill  called  the  king's  chapel, 
was  entirely  defecrated  during  Cromwell's  ufurpation, 
and  converted  to  the  meaneft  ufes  of  a  farm-yard  ;  at 
prefent  it  has  a  roof  of  thatch.  It  is  built  of  ltone 
1 5  yards  long  and  7  broad,  and  retains  traces  of  the 
arches  of  an  oblong  window  at  the  eaft  end.  This 
manor  was  given  by  Edward  the  Confeilbr  to  Welt- 
minfter  abbey,  to  which  it  belongs. 

ISMAELITES,  the  defcendents  of  Ifmael ;  dwell- 
ing from  Havila  to  the  wildernefs  of  Sur,  towards 
Egypt,  and  thus  overfpreading  Arabia  Petrasa,  and 
therefore  Jofephus  calls  Ifmael  the  founder  of  the 
Arabs, 

ISMARUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Cicones 
in  Thrace,  giving  name  to  a  lake.  In  Virgil  it  is  called 
Ifmara.  Servius  fuppofes  it  to  be  a  mountain  of 
Thrace  ;  on  which  mountain  Orpheus  dwelt. 

ISNARDIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  1 7th  or- 
der, Calycanthema.  There  is  no  corolla ;  the  calyx  is 
quadrifid  ;  the  capfuie  quadrilocular,  and  girt  with  the 
calyx. 

1SNY,   an   imperial  town   of  Germany,  in  Suabia, 
;  feated  on  the  river  Ifny,  in  E.  Long. 

47-33- 
ISNIC,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Afia,  and  in  Natoiia, 

with  a  Greek  archbifhop's  fee 

famous  for  the  fhft  general  council  held  here  in  325 


attributed  to  him 

ISOETES,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  natural  or- 
der of  filices,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of 
plants.  The  anthers  of  the  male  flower  are  within 
the  bafe  of  the  frons  or  leaf.  The  capfuie  of  the  fe- 
male flower  is  bilocular,  and  within  the  bafe  of  the 
leaf. 

ISOLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  Farther  Calabria,  with  a  bifhop's 
fee.  It  is  a  fea-port  town,  and  is  feated  15  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  St  Severina.     E.   Long.  7.   33.  N.  Lat. 

39-  !« 

ISOPERIMERTICAL  fi cures,  in  geometry,  are 

fuch  as  have  equal  perimeters  or  circumferences. 

ISOPYRUM,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  polygy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  26th  or- 
der, Mult'tfiliqua.  There  is  no  calyx,  but  five  petals  ;. 
the  neclaria  trifid  and  tubular  ;  the  capfules  recurved 
and  polyfpermous. 

ISOSCELES  triangle,  in  geometry,  one  that  has 
two  equal  fides. 

ISPAHAN,  or,  as  the  Perfians  pronounce  it,  Spau- 
haivn,  the  capital  of  Perfia,  is  titrated  in  the  province 
of  Irac  Agemi,  or  Perfia.  Proper,  upon  the  ruin?,  as  is. 
generally  fuppofed,  of  the  ancient  Hecatompylos,  or, 
as  others  think,  of  the  Afpa  of  Ptolemy.  Mo  ft  of 
the  eaftern  aftronomers  and  geographers  place  it  in  N. 
32.  25.  E.  Long.  86.  40.  It  ftarids  in  a  very 
furrounded  by   mountains ;    and   has 


Lat.  32.  25.  E. 
extenilve  plain, 
eight  di Panels  beloncnn 


to  it,  that  contain  about  400 


and  in  Algow 
9.  10.  N.  Lat. 


towns  and  villages.  The  fertility  cf  the  foil,  the  mild- 
nefs  of  the  feafons,  and  the  line  temperature  of  the 
air,  all  confpirc  to  render  Ifpahan  one  of  the  moft 
charming  and  delightful  cities  in  the  world.  It  is. 
It  is  the  ancient  Nice,    imammoufly   agreed,  that  the   prefent  city   is    of  no 

and  the   two  parts  into    which    it  is. 


There  is  now  nothing  remaining  of  its  ancient  fplendor 
but  an  aqueduct.  The  Jews  inhabit  the  greateft  pan 
of  it ;  and  it  is  feated  in  a  country  fertile  in  corn  and 


great  antiquity  ; 


excellent  wine. 
ISOCHRONAI 


E.  Long 


30.  9.  N.  Lat.  47.  15 


divided,  prefer ve  the  names  of  two  contiguous  towns, 
from   the  junction    of  which  it  was  formed.      The  in- 
habitants of  thefe,  notwifchftanding 
hood,    bear   an    inveterate   antipathy 


their 
to  each 


neifflibo  vr- 


ether 


is  applied  to  fuch  vibrations  of   which  they  difcover  on  all  public  occasions. 


Spauhawn, 
0W«LS. 


Ifpahan.    owes   the  glory   it  now 

bas  ;  who,  after  the  conqueft  of  the  kingdoms  of  Lar 
and  Ormus,  charmed  with  the  fituation  of  this  place, 
made  it  the  capital  of  his  empire,  between  the  years 
1620  and  1628.  The  mountains,  with  which  this 
city  is  furrounded,  defend  it  alike  from  the  fultry 
heats  of  fummer  and  the  piercing  winds  of  the  win- 
ter feafon  ;  and  the  plain  on  which  it  ftands  is  watered 
by  feveral  rivers,  which  contribute  alike  to  its  orna- 
ment and  ufe.     Of  thefe  rivers,  the  Zenderoud,  after 
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polTef.cs  to  the  great  Shah  A-    trees,  with  caiuls  and  fountains  in  the  middle  ;  others    Ifpahan. 


narrow  and  crooked,  and  arched  a-top  ;  others  again, 
though  extremely  narrow,  as  well  as  turning  and 
winding  many  ways,  were  of  an  incredible  length,  and 
refembled  fo  many  labyrinths  ;  that,  at  a  fmall  diitance 
from  the  town,  there  were  public  walks  adorned 
with  plane-trees  on  either  hand,  and  ways  paved  with 
ftones,  fountains,  and  cifterns :  that  there  were  above 
100  caravanferas  for  the  ufe  of  merchants  and  travel- 
lers, many  of  which  were  built  by  the  kings  and  prime - 


being  joined  by  the  Mahmood,  paffes  by  Spauhawn  ;    nobility   of  Perfia  :  that,  as  little  rain  fell  there,  the 
where  it  has  three  fine  bridges  over  it,  and  is  as  broad    ftreets  were  frequently  full  of  duft,  which  rendered  the 


as  the  Seine  at  Paris.  The  waters  of  thefe  united 
ftreams  are  fweet,  pleafant  and  wholefcme,  almoft  be- 
yond comparifon  ;  as,  indeed,  are  all  thefprings  found 
in  the  gardens  belonging  to  the  houfes  of  Spauhawn. 
The  extent  of  Spauhawn  is  very  great ;  not  lefs,  per- 
haps, than  20  miles  within  the  wails,  which  are  of 
earth,  pcorly  built,  and   fo  covered   with  houfes  and 


city  difagreeable  during  a  confiderable  part  of  the  fum- 
mer ;  that  the  citizens,  however,  to  make  this  incon- 
venience more  tolerable,  ufcd  to  water  them  when  the 
weather  was  warmer  than  ufual :  that  there  was  a  caftle 
in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  town,  which  the  citizens 
looked  upon  as  impregnable,  in  which  the  public  mo- 
ney and  moft  of  the   military  flores,  were  faid  to  be 


fhaded  with  gardens,  that  in  many  places  it  is  difficult    kept :  that,  notwithllanding  the  baths  and  caravanfe- 
to  difcover  them.     The  Perfians  are  wont  to  fay,  Span-    ras  were  almoft  innumerable,  there  was  not  one  public 


baiun  nifpigebon,  i.  e.  Spauhawn  is  half  the  world.  Sir 
John  Chardin  fays,  that  though  fome  reckoned 
1 1 ,000,000  inhabitants  in  it,  he  did  not  himfelf  look 
Upon  it  as  more  populous  than  London.  At  a  di- 
ftance,  the  city  is  not  eafily  diftinguifhed ;  for  many 
of  the  ftreets  being  adorned  with  plantains,  and  every 
houfe  having  its  garden,  the  whole  looks  like  a  wood. 
The  ftreets  in  general  are  neither  broad  nor  convenient; 
there  being  three  great  evils  which  attend  them  :  the 
firft  is,  that   being  built  on  common  fewers,  thefe  are 


hofpital :  that  moft  of  the  public  buildings  were  rather 
neat  than  magnificent,  though  the  great  meydan  or 
market-place,  the  royal  palace  (which  is  three  quarters 
of  a  league  in  circumference),  and  the  alley  denomi- 
nated Toher-bag  adjoining  to  it,  made  a  very  grand 
appearance :  that  the  former  contained  the  royal 
mofque  ;  the  building  denominated  kayferich,  where  all 
forts  of  foreign  commodities  were  expofed  to  fale ; 
and  the  mint,  ftyled  by  the  Perfians  ferraa-khonebt 
where  the  current-money  of  the  kingdom  was  coined : 


frequently  broke  up,  which  is  very  dangerous,  confi-  that,  befides  the  native  Perfians,  there  were  then  i 
dering  that  moft  people  are  on  horfeback  ;  the  fecond  Ifpahan  above  10,000  Indians  all  fupported  by  trade; 
is,  that  there  are  many  wells  or  pits  in  them,  which  20,000  Georgians,  Circafllans,  and  Tartars  of  Dag- 
are  not  lefs  dangerous  ;  the  third  arifes  from  the  peo-  heftan  or  Lefgees,  with  a  confiderable  number  of  Eng- 
ple's  emptying  all  their  ordure  from  the  tops  of  their  lifli,  Dutch,  Portuguefe,  and  a  few  French  :  that  the 
houfes  :  this  laft,  indeed,  is  in  fome  meafure  qualified  Capuchins,  difcalceated  or  bare-footed  Carmelites, 
by  the  drynefs  of  the  air,  and  by  its  being  quickly  Jeiuits,  Dominicans,  and  Auftin  friars,  had  likewife 
removed  by  the  peafants,  who  carry  it  away  to  dung  their  convents  here,  though  they  were  unable  to  make 
their  grounds.  Some  reckon  eight,  and  others  ten  any  converts  ;  and  that  there  were  above  100  mofques 
gates  befides  pofterns  ;  but  all  agree  that  there  is  no  and  public  colleges.  But  fince  the  fatal  period  above- 
difficulty  cf  entering  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  mentioned,  the  fuburb  of  Julfa  was  almoft  totally  a- 
The  three  principal  fuburbs  annexed  to  it  are,  Abbas-  bandoned  by  the  Armenians.  The  government  of  II- 
*bad,  built  by  Shah  Abas,  and  belonging  to  the  peo-  pahan,  23  leagues  long  and  as  many  broad,  compre- 
pleofTauris;  Julfa,  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Arme-  hending  feveral  diftridts,  moft  of  them  formerly  well 
nians,  called  by  fome  Neiu  Julfa,  to  diftinguiih  it  from  peopled,  appeared  not  many  years  ago  little  better 


the  ancient  city  of  that  name,  fituated  in  Armenia, 
upon  the  Araxes,  whence  the  original  inhabitants  of 
New  Julfa  were  brought  ;  and  Ghebr-Abad,  or,  as 
the  Arabs  pronounce  it,  Kebr-Abad,  the  ftreet  of 
the  magians,  occupied  entirely  by  the  profeflbrs 
of  magifm,  or  the  religion  cf  the  ancient  Per- 
fians. The  river  Zenderoud  feparates  the  city  of  If- 
pahan and  Abas-Abad  from  Julfa  and  Ghebr-Abad. 
This  city  has  fuffered  greatly  fince  the  commencement 
of  the  dreadful  rebellion  in  172*  ;  the  whole  kingdom 
from  that  period,  till  a  few  years  ago,  having  been  al- 
moft a  continued  fcene  of  blood,  ravages,  and  confu- 
fion.     A  celebrated  modern  traveller,  who  was  on  the 


than  a  defert ;  moft  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  fertile 
and  delightful  trad  being  fled  and  difperfed.  Multi- 
tudes of  them  had  taken  a  precarious  refuge  in  the 
mountains  of  Loriftan,  lying  between  Ifpahan  and 
Sufter,  whofe  lands  were  left  untilled,  and  their  houfes 
mouldered  into  ruins.  In  Ihort,  all  the  diftrelfes  of 
an  unfuccefsful  war,  or  the  invafion  of  a  barbarous  e- 
nemy,  could  not  have  plunged  the  people  of  Ifpahan 
into  greater  mifery  than  the  victories  of  their  tyranni- 
cal king  Nadir  Shah,  who  feemed  more  folicitous  to 
humble  his  own  fubjecls  than  his  enemies.     See  Persia. 

ISPIDA,  in  ornithology.     See  Alcf.do. 

ISRAEL,  the  name  which  the 


angel 


gave  Jacob, 
fpot,  tells  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Julfa,  not  many  after  having  wreftled  with  him  all  night  at  Mahanaim 
years  before  the  above  revolution  happened,  amounted  or  Penuel  (Gen.  xxxii.  1,  2,  and  28,  29,  30.  and 
to  30,000  fouls,  had  13  churches,  and  above  100  Hofea  xii.  3.)  It  fignifies  the  conqueror  of  Go  J,  or  a 
priefts  \  and  paid  the  Perfian  court  200  tomans  yearly  prince  of  God,  or,  according  to  many  of  the  ancients,  a 
for  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion  :  that  fome  of  the    man  lubofees  God. 

ftreets   were  broad   and  handfome,  and  planted  with        By  the  name  of  Ifrael  is  fometimes  underftocd  the 

4  perfon 


Ifracl. 
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IftacUtes  perfon  of  Jacob  ;  fometimes  the  whole  people  of  Ifrael, 
J         or  the  wliole  race  of  Jacob  ;  and  fometimes  the  kingdom 
L  of  Ifrael,  or  of  the  ten  tribes,  diftinct  from  the  king- 

dom of  Judah. 

ISRAELITES,  the  defendants  of  Ifrael;  who 
were  at  firft  called  Hebrews,  by  reafon  of  Abraham,  who 
came  from  the  other  fide  of  the  Euphrates ;  and  after- 
wards Ifraelites,  from  Ifrael  the  father  of  the  twelve 
patriarchs  ;  and  laftly  Jew;,  particularly  after  their 
return  from  their  captivity  of  Babylon,  becaufe  the 
tribe  of  Judah  was  then  much  Pcronger  and  more  nu- 
merous than  the  other  tribes,  and  foreigners  had  fcarce 
any  knowledge  of  this  tribe. 

ISSACHAR,  one  of  the  divifions  of  Paleftine  by 
tribes  ;  lying  to  the  fcuth  of  Zabulon,  fo  as  by  a  nar- 
row flip  to  reach  the  Jordan,  between  Zabulon  and 
Manaffeh,  Joih.  xix.  But  whether  it  reached  to  the 
fea,  is  a  queftion  ;  fome  holding  that  it  did :  an  after- 
lion  not  eafy  to  be  proved,  as  Jofhua  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  fea  in  this  tribe,  nor  does  Jofephus  extend 
it  farther  than  to  mount  Carmel ;  and  in  Jolh.  xvii.  10. 
After  is  faid  to  touch  Manalfeh  on  the  north,  which 
could  not  be  if  IlTachar  extended  to  the  fea. 

ISSOUDUN,  a  confiderable  town  of  France,  in 
Berry.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  wood,  cattle, 
cloth,  hats,  and  ftockings  ;  is  feated  partly  on  a  plain, 
and  partly  on  an  eminence.  E.  Long.  2.  5.  N.  Lat. 
46.  57. 

ISSUE,  in  common  law,  has  various  applications  ; 
being  fometimes  taken  for  the  children  begotten  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  wife — fometimes,  for  profits  grow- 
ing from  amercements  or  fines — fometimes,  for  pro- 
fits of  lands  and  tenements — but  more  frequently 
for  the  point  of  matter  depending  in  fuit,  whereupon 
the  parties  join,  and  put  their  cafe  to  the  trial  of 
the  jury. 

In  all  thefe  occafions,  ilTue  has  but  one  fignifica- 
tion,  which  is,  an  effect  of  a  caufe  preceding ;  as  the 
children  are  the  effect  of  the  marriage  between  the 
parents ;  the  profits  growing  to  the  king  or  lord,  from 
the  punilhment  of  any  man's  offence,  are  the  effect  of 
his  tranlgrellion ;  the  point  referred  to  the  trial  of 
twelve  men,  is  the  effect  of  pleading,  or  procefs.  See 
Plea  and  IJf-e. 

ISSUES,  in  furgery,  are  little  ulcers  made  defign- 
edly  by  the  furgeon  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and 
kept  open  by  the  patient,  for  the  prefervation  and  re- 
covery of  his  health. 

ISSUS,  now  Ajazo,  a  town  of  Cilicia  in  Natolia, 
with  a  harbour  on  the  Levant  Sea,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Scanderoon.     E.  Long.  36.  25.  N.  Lat.  36.  56. 

Near  this  place,  in  a  difficult  pafs  between  the 
mountains  and  the  fea,  Alexander  the  Great  fought 
his  fecond  battle  with  Darius.  One  great  caufe  of 
the  defeat  which  the  Perfians  received  here  was  the 
bad  conduct  (  f  their  monarch,  who  kd  his  numerous 
forces  into  a  narrow  place,  where  they  had  not  room 
to  act.  Alexander  was  fo  much  furprifed  when  he 
firft  received  the  news  that  Darius  was  behind  him, 
that  he  could  fcarce  believe  it  to  be  true  :  but  when 
he  was  thoroughly  fatisfied  of  the  fact,  and  that  Dari- 
us had  again  palled  the  river  Pinarus,  he  called  a 
council  of  war,  wherein,  without  afking  any  body's 
advice,  he  only  told  them,  that  he  hoped  they  would 
remember  their  former  actions  j  and  that  they,  who 
Vcl.  IX. 


were  always  conquerors,  were  about  to  fight  people 
who  were  always  beat.  He  further  obferved,  that 
Darius  feemed  to  be  infatuated,  fmce  he  had  with  fuch 
expedition  quitted  an  open  and  champaign  country, 
where  his  numbers  might  have  acted  with  advantage, 
to  fight  in  a  place  inclofed,  where  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  might  be  well  drawn  up,  and  where  his  num- 
bers could  only  incommode  him.  He  then  made  the 
necefiary  difpofitions  for  repaffing  the  mountains,  port- 
ed guards  where  he  found  them  necefiary  and  then 
commanded  his  troops  to  refreih  themfelves,  and  to 
take  their  reft  till  morning. 

At  break  of  day  he  began  to  repafs  the  mountains, 
obliging  his  forces  to  move  in  clofe  order  where  the 
road  was  narrow,  and  to  extend  themfelves  as  they 
had  more  room  ;  the  right  wing  keeping  always  clofe 
to  the  mountain,  and  the  left  to  the  fea-fhorc.     On 
the  right  there  was  a  battalian  of  heavy-armed  troops, 
belidcs  the  targeteers  under  the  command  of  Nicanor 
the  fon  of  Parmenio.     Next  thefe,  extending  to  the 
phalanx,  were  the  corps  of  Ccenus  and  Perdiccas  ;  and 
on  the  left,  the  refpeetive  bodies  commanded  by  A- 
myntas,  Ptolemy,  and  Meleager.     The  foot  appointed 
to  fupport  them  were  commanded  by  Craterus ;  but 
the  whole  left  wing  was  committed  to  Parmenio,  with 
ftrict  orders  not  to  decline  from  the  feathore,  left  the 
Perfians    fhould    furround    them.       Darius    ordered 
20,000  foot  and  30,000  horfe  to  retire,  finding  that 
he  already  wanted  room  to  draw  up  the  reft.     His 
firft  line  confifted  of  30,000  Greek  mercenaries,  having 
on  their  right    and    left  60,000  heavy-armed  troops, 
being  the  utmoft  the   ground  would  allow.     On  the 
left,  towards    the    mountain,  he  polled  20,000  men, 
which,  from  the  hollow  fitua'cion  of  the  place,  were 
brought  quite  behind  Alexander's  right  wing.     Ths 
reft  of  his  troops  were  formed  into  clofe  and  ufelefs 
lines  behind  the  Greek  mercenaries,  to  the  number  in 
all  of  600,000   men.     When  this  was  done,  he  fud- 
denly  recalled  the  horfe  who  had  retired,  fending  part 
of  them  to  take  poll  on  his  right  againft  the  Mace- 
donians   commanded  by  Parmenio  ;  and  the  reft    he 
ordered  to  the  left  towards  the  mountain  :  but,  finding 
them  unferviceable  there,  he  fent  the  greateft  part  of 
them  to  the  right ;  and  then  took  upon  himfelf,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuttom  of  the  Periian  kings,  the  com- 
mand of  the  main  body.     As  foon  as  Alexander  per- 
ceived that  the  weight  of  the  Periian  horfe  was  dif- 
pofed   againft  his   left  w  ng,  le    difpatched,  with  as 
much    fecrecy  as    he    could,    the    Theffalian    cavalry 
thither,   and  fupplied   their    places   on    the    right    by 
fome  brigades  of  horfe  from  the  van,  and  light-arm- 
ed troops.     He  alfo  made  fuch  difpofitions,  that,  not- 
withftanding  the    mighty    advantage    of  the    hollow 
mountain,  the  Perfians  could  not  furround  him.     But, 
as  thefe  precautions    had    confiderably  weakened  the 
centre  of  his  army,  he  ordered  thofe  advanced  polls 
on  the  enemy's  left,  of  which  he  Avas  moft  apprehen- 
five,  to  be   attacked    at   the    very    beginning    of  the 
fight ;  and,  when  they  were  eafily  driven  from  them, 
he  recalled  as  many  troops  as  were  necefiary  to  ftrength- 
en  his  centre. 

When  all  things  were  in  order,  Alexander  gave  ftrict 
command,  that  his  army  fhould  march  very  flowly. 
As  for  Darius,  he  kept  his  troop*  fixed  in  their  ports, 
and  in  fome  places  threw  up  ramparts ;  whence  the 
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Iffus.  Macedonians  rightly  obferved,  that  he  thought  himfelf 
*  "v  already  a  prilbner.  Alexander  at  the  head  of  the 
right  wing  engaged  firft,  and  without  any  difficulty 
broke  and  defeated  the  left  wing  of  Darius.  But,  en- 
deavouring to  pais  the  river  Pinarus  after  them,  his 
troops  in  fome  meafure  loiing  their  order,  the  Greek 
mercenaries  icll  upon  them  in  flank,  and  made  them 
fight,  not  only  for  victory,  but  for  their  lives.  Pto- 
lemy the  fon  of  Seleucus,  and  120  Macedonians  of 
fome  rank,  were  killed  upon  the  fpot.  But  the  foot 
next  to  Alexander's  right  wing  coming  in  feafonably 
to  its  relief,  fell  upon  the  mercenaries  in  flank,  amongil 
whom  a  dreadful  carnage  was  made ;  they  being  in  a 
manner  furrounded  by  the  horfe  and  light-armed  troops, 
which  at  firft  purfued  the  left  wing,  and  the  foot  that 
now  palled  the  river.  The  Periian  horfe  on  the  right 
ftill  fought  gallantly  ;  but,  when  they  were  thorough- 
ly informed  of  the  rout  of  their  left  wing  and  of  the 
deftruction  of  the  Greek  mercenaries,  and  that  Darius 
himfelf  was  fled,  they  began  to  break,  and  betake 
themfelves  to  flight  alfo.  The  Thefl'alian  cavalry  pur- 
fued them  clofe  at  the  heels ;  and  the  narrow  craggy 
roads  incommoded  them  exceedingly,  fo  that  vaft  num- 
bers of  them  perifhed.  As  for  Darius,  he  fled,  foon 
after  the  left  wing  was  broken,  in  a  chariot  with  a 
few  of  his  favourites :  as  far  as  the  country  was  plain 
and  open,  he  efcaped  well  enough ;  but,  when  the 
roads  became  rocky  and  narrow,  he  quitted  it,  and, 
mounting  a  horfe,  rode  all  the  night :  his  chariot,  in 
which  were  his  cloak  and  his  bow,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Alexander,  who  carried  them  back  to  his  camp. 

In  refpect  to  the  battle  of  Iffus,  Diodorus  informs 
us,  that  Alexander  looked  every  where  about  for  Da- 
rius ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  difcovered  him,  with  this 
handful  of  guards  attacked  him  and  the  flower  of  the 
Perfian  army  which  was  about  him ;  being  as  defirous 
of  obtaining  this  victory  by  his  perfonal  valour,  as  of 
fubduing  the  Perfian  empire  by  the  courage  of  his 
foldiers."  But  when  Oxathres,  the  brother  of  Darius, 
faw  Alexander's  defign,  and  how  fiercely  he  fought 
to  accomplifh  it,  he  threw  himfelf,  with  the  horfe  who 
were  about  him,  between  his  brother's  chariot  and  the 
enemy,  where  an  obftinate  fight  was  maintained,  till 
the  dead  bodies  rofe  like  an  entrenchment  about  the 
chariot  of  Darius.  Many  of  the  Perfian  nobility  were 
(lain,  and  Alexander  himfelf  \Vas  wounded  in  the  thigh. 
At  laft,  die  horfes  in  the  chariot  of  Darius  ftarted, 
and  became  fo  unruly,  that  the  king  himfelf  was  for- 
ced to  take  the  reins ;  the  enemy,  however,  preffed 
fo  hard  upon  him,  that  he  was  conftrained  to  call  for 
another  chariot,  and  mounted  it  in  great  danger.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  rout,  which  foon  after  became 
general.  According  to  this  author,  the  Perfians  loft 
200,000  foot,  and  10,000  horfe ;  the  Macedonians 
300  foot,  and  150  horfe. 

Juftin  informs  us,  that  the  Perfian  army  confided 
of  400,000  foot,  and  100,000  horfe.  He  fays,  that 
the  battle  was  hard  fought ;  that  both  the  kings  were 
wounded ;  and  that  the  Perfians  ftill  fought  gallantly 
when  their  king  fled,  but  that  they  were  afterwards 
fpeedily  and  totally  routed  :  he  is  very  particular  as  to 
their  lofs,  which  he  fays  amounted  to  61,000  foot, 
10,000  horfe,  and  40,000  taken  prifoners ;  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians he  fays  there  fell  no  more  than  130  foot,  and 


150  horfe.     Curtius  fays,  that  of  the  Perfians  there    IMmia* 
fell  icojooo  foot,  and  10,000  horfe:  of  Alexander's  \ 

army  504,  he  fays,  were  wounded;  32  foot  and   150  ,  'taltan'  „ 
horfe  killed.     That  we  may  not  fufpect  any  error  in 
tranferibers,  his  own  obfervations   confirms  the  fact : 
Taniido  impcnd'io  ingens  vicloria Jletit^  u  So  fmall  was  ther 
coft  of  fo  great  a  victory." 

ISTHMIA,  or  Isthmian  Games ;  one  of  the  four 
folemn  games  which  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year 
in  Greece.  They  had  the  name  from  the  Ifthmus  of 
Corinth,  where  they  were  celebrated.  In  their  firft 
inftitution,  according  to  Paufanias,  they  confifted  only 
of  funeral  rites  and  ceremonies  in  honour  of  Meli- 
certes  :  but  Theieus  afterwards,  as  Plutarch  informs 
us,  in  emulation  of  Hercules,  who  had  appointed 
games  at  Olympia  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  dedicated 
thofe  to  Neptune,  his  reputed  father,  who  was  re- 
garded as  the  particular  protector  of  the  Ifthmus  and 
commerce  of  Corinth.  The  fame  trials  of  fkill  were 
exhibited  here  as  at  the  other  three  facred  games  ; 
and  particularly  thofe  of  mufic  and  poetry.  Thefe 
games,  in  which  the  victors  were  only  rewarded  with 
garlands  of  pine-leaves,  were  celebrated  with  great' 
magnificence  and  fplendor  as  long  as  paganifm  conti- 
nued to  be  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  Greece  ;  nor 
were  they  omitted  even  when  Corinth  was  facked  and 
burnt  by  Mummius  the  Roman  general ;  at  which 
time  the  care  of  them  was  tranferred  to  the  Sicyoni- 
ans,  but  was  reftored  again  to  the  Corinthians  when 
their  city  was  rebuilt. 

ISTHMUS,  a  narrow  neck,  or  flip  of  groundr 
which  joins  two  continents;  or  joins  a  peninfula  to 
the  terra  firma,  and  feparates  two  feas.  See  Penin- 
sula. 

The  moft  celebrated  ifthmufes  are,  that  of  Panama- 
orDarien,  which  joins  North  and  South  America; 
that  of  Suez,  which  connects  Afia  and  Africa  ;  that 
of  Corinth,  or  Peloponnefus,  in  the  Morea ;  that  of" 
Crim-Tartary,  olherwife  called  T auric  a  Cherjoncfus  ; 
that  of  the  peninfula  Romania,  and  Eriffo,  or  the 
ifthmus  of  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus,  twelve  furlongs 
broad,  being  that  which  Xerxes  undertook  to  cut 
through.  The  ancients  had  feveral  defigns  of  cutting 
the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  which  is  a  rocky  hillock,  about 
ten  miles  over ;  but  they  were  all  in  vain,  the  inven- 
tion of  flukes  being  not  then  known.  There  have- 
been  attempts  too  for  cutting  the  ifthmus  of  Sue/,  to 
make  a  communication  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Mediterranean  :  but  thefe  alfo  failed  ;  and  in  one  of 
them,  a  king  of  Egypt  is  laid  to  have  loft  120,000- 
men. 

ISTRIA,  a  peninfula  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of 
Venice,  lying  in  the  north  part  of  the  Adriatic  fea.  It 
is  bounded  by  Carniola  on  the  north  ;  and  on  the  fouth, 
eaft,  and  weft,  by  the  fea.  The  air  is  unwholefome, 
efpecially  near  the  coait;  but  the  foil  produces  plenty 
of  wine,  oil,  and  paftures  ;  there  are  alfo  quarries  of  fine 
marble.  One  part  of  it  belongs  to  the  Venetians,  and 
the  other  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  Cabo  dTitria  is  the 
capital  town. 

ITALIAN,  the  language  fpoken  in  Italy.  See  the 
article  Language. 

This  tongue  is  derived  principally  from  the  Latin; 
and  of  all  the  languages  formed  from  the  Latin,  there  is 

none>; 
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none  which  carries  with  it  more  vifiblc  marks  of  its  o- 
riginal  than  the  Italian. 

It  is  accounted  one  of  the  mod  perfect  among  the 
modern  tongues.  It  is  complained,  indeed,  that  it  has 
too  many  diminutives  and  fuperlatives,  or  rather  aug- 
mentatives  ;  but  without  any  great  reafon  :  for  if  thole 
words  convey  nothing  farther  to  the  mind  than  the  juft 
ideas  of  things,  they  are  no  more  faulty  than  our  ple- 
onafms  and  hyperboles. 

The  language  correfponds  to  the  genius  of  the 
people,  who  are  flow  and  thoughtful :  accordingly, 
their  language  runs  heavily,  though  fmoothly  ;  and 
many  of  their  words  are  lengthened  out  to  a  great  de- 
gree. They  have  a  great  talte  for  mulic  ;  and  to  gra- 
tify their  pafllon  this  way,  have  altered  abundance  of 
their  primitive  words  ;  leaving  out  confonants,  taking 
in  vowels,  foftening  and  lengthening  out  their  termina- 
tions, for  the  fake  of  the  cadence. 

Hence  the  language  is  rendered  extremely  mufica], 
and  fucceeds  better  than  any  other  in  operas  and  fome 
parts  of  poetry :  but  it  fails  in  ftrength  and  nervouf- 
nefs ;  and  a  great  part  of  its  words,  borrowed  from 
the  Latin,  become  lb  far  difguifed,  that  they  are  not 
eafily  known  again. 

The  multitude  of  fovereign  ftates  into  which  Italy 
is  divided,  has  given  rife  to  a  great  number  of  dif- 
ferent dialects  in  that  language  ;  which,  however, 
are  all  good  in  the  place  where  they  are  ufed.  The 
Tufcan  is  ufually  preferred  to  the  other  dialects,  and 
the  Roman  pronunciation  to  that  of  the  other  cities  ; 
whence  the  Italian  proverb,  Lingua  Tofcana  in  bocca 
Romano. 

The  Italian  is  generally  pretty  well  underftood 
throughout  Europe  ;  and  is  frequently  fpoken  in  Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  Hungary.  At  Constantinople  in 
Greece,  and  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant,  the  Italian  is 
ufed  as  commonly  as  the  language  of  the  country :  in- 
deed in  thofe  places  it  is  not  fpoken  fo  pure  as  in  Tuf- 
cany,  but  is  corrupted  with  many  of  the  proper  words 
and  idioms  of  the  place  ;  whence  it  takes  a  new  name, 
and  is  called  Frank  Italian. 

ITALIC  character,  in  printing.     See  Letter. 

ITALICA  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Baetica  in 
Spain,  built  by  Scipio  Africanus,  after  finifhing  the 
Spanifh  war,  for  the  reception  of  the  wounded  foldi- 
ers.  At  firft  it  was  a  municipium  ;  afterwards  a  co- 
lony :  which  was  a  matter  of  wonder  to  the  emperor 
Adrian,  the  privileges  of  a  municipium  being  beyond 
thofe  of  a  colony  (Gellius).  Famous  for  being  the 
birth-place  of  the  emperors  Trajan  and  Adrian,  and 
of  the  poet  Silius  Italicus.  Now  Sevilla  Vieja,  l'carce 
four  miles  from  Seville  ;  a  fmall  village  of  Andalufia 
on  the  Gaudalquivir. — Corfinium  in  Italy  was  alfo  thus 
called. 

ITALY,  one  of  the  fined  countries  of  Europe,  ly- 
ing between  7  and  10  degrees  of  E.  Long,  and  be- 
tween 37  and  46  degrees  of  N.  Lat.  On  the  north, 
north-weft,  and  north-eaft,  it  is  bounded  by  France, 
Switzerland,  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  and  Germa- 
ny ;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Adriatic  fea  or  gulf  of  Ve- 
nice ;  and  on  the  fouth  and  weft,  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  its  figure  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  that  of 
a  boot.  Its  length  from  Aofta,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  in  Savoy,  to  the  utmoft  verge  of  Calabria,  is 
about  600  miles ;  but  its  breadth  is  very  unequal, 


tunes. 


being  in  fome  places  near  400  miles,  in  others  n©t     Italy, 
above  25  or  30.  '       *-—* 

Italy  was  anciently  known  by  the  names  of  Satur-  ^s  &\fftT. 
nia,  Oenotria,  Hefperia,  and  Aufonia.  It  was  called  Cnt  names. 
Saturnia  from  Saturn ;  who,  being  driven  out  of 
Crete  by  his  fon  Jupiter,  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken 
refuge  here.  The  names  of  Oenotria  and  Aufonia,  are 
borrowed  from  its  ancient  inhabitants  the  Oenotrians 
and  Aufones  ;  and  that  of  Hefperia  or  Wejlcrn  was 
given  it  by  the  Greeks,  from  its  fituation  with  refpect 
to  Greece.  The  names  of  Italia  or  Italy,  which  in 
procefs  of  time  prevailed  over  all  the  reft,  is  by  fome 
derived  from  Italus,  a  king  of  the  Siculi  :  by  others, 
from  the  Gieek  word  Ilalos,  fignifying  an  ox  ;  this 
country  abounding,  by  reafon  of  its  rich  paftures, 
with  oxen  of  an  extraordinary  fize  and  beauty.  All 
thefe  names  were  originally  peculiar  to  particular  pro- 
vinces of  Italy,  but  afterwards  applied  to  the  whole 
country.  * 

This  country,  like  mod  others,  was  in  ancient  times  r>|V'fi°n  i» 
divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  ftates  and  king-  ai 
doms.  Afterwards  when  the  Gauls  fettled  in  the 
weftern,  and  many  Greek  colonies  in  the  eaftern  parts, 
it  was  divided  with  refpect  to  its  inhabitants,  into 
three  great  parts,  viz.  Gallia  Cifalpina,  Italy  properly 
fo  called,  and  Magna  Grecia.  The  moft  weftern  and 
northern  parts  of  Italy  were  in  great  part  poffeffed  by 
the  Gauls ;  and  hence  took  the  name  of  Gallia,  with 
the  epithets  of  Cifalpina  and  Citerior,  becaufe  they  lay 
on  the  fide  of  the  Alps  next  to  Rome ;  and  Togata, 
with  relation  to  the  Roman  gown  or  drefs  which  the 
inhabitants  ufed  :  but  this  laft  epithet  is  of  a  much 
later  date  than  the  former.  This  appellation  was  an- 
tiquated in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  when  the  divificn 
of  Italy  into  eleven  provinces,  introduced  by  that 
prince,  took  place.  Hence  it  is  that  the  name  of  Cif- 
alpins  Gaul  frequently  occurs  in  the  authors  who  fiou- 
riihed  before,  and  fcarce  ever  in  thofe  who  wrote  af- 
ter, the  reign  of  Auguftus.  This  country  extended 
from  the  Alps  and  the  river  Varus,  parting  it  from 
Tranfalpine  Gaul,  to  the  river  Ae  us  ;  or,  as  Pliny 
will  have  it,  to  the  city  of  Ancona,  in  the  ancient  Pi- 
cenum.  On  the  north,  it  was  divided  from  Rha*tia 
by  the  Alps,  called  Alpes  Rbatica  ;  and  from  lllyricum 
by  the  river  Formio  :  but  on  this  fide,  the  borders  of 
Italy  were,  in  Pliny's  time,  extended  to  the  river 
ArJia  in  Iftria.  On  the  fouth,  it  reached  to  the  Li- 
guftic  fea,  and  the  Apennines  parting  it  from  Etruria; 
fo  that  under  the  common  name  of  Cifalpine  Gaul 
were  comprehended  the  countries  lying  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps,  called  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  the  Subalpine 
countries,  Liguria,  Gallia  Cifpadana,  and  Tranfpadana. 
Italy,  properly  fo  called,  extended,  on  the  coaft  of  the 
Adriatic,  from  the  city  of  Ancona  to  the  river  Trento, 
now  the  Fortore ;  and  on  the  Mediterranean,  from  the 
Macra  to  the  Silarus,  now  the  Sele.  Magna  Graecia 
comprifed  Apulia,  Lucania,  and  the  country  of  the 
Brutii.  It  was  called  Greece,  becaufe  moft  of  the  ci- 
ties on  the  coaft  were  Greek  colonies.  The  inhabi- 
tants gave  it  the  name  of  Great,  not  as  if  it  was  larger 
than  Greece,  but  merely  out  of  oftentation,  as  Pliny 
informs  us. 

All  thefe  countries  were  inhabited  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  different  nations  fettled  at  different  times,  and 
from  many  different  parts.     The  names  of  the  moft 
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remarkable  of  them  were  the  Aborigines,  or  thofe  whofe    and  fcon  forced  him  to  a  fecond  engagement. 


The      Italy. 


origin  was  utterly  unknown,  and  confequently  were    Goths  obtained  another  victory  ;  but  it  coft  them  dear.  *" 

Odoacer's   men   made  a  much  better  refiftance  than 
before,  and  great  numbers  fell  on  both  fides.     The 


thought  to  have  none  ;  the  Salines,  Hetrurians,  or  Tuf- 
Samnites,    Campan't,    Afiulii,     Calabr'i't 


Snbducdby 
the  Ro- 
mans. 


4 
By  the  He. 

ruii. 


5 
Invaced  by 
Theodoric 
the  Oilro- 
gotlu 


©doacer 

defeated, 


made  a  much  better  refiftance 
great  numbers  fell  on  both  fides, 
victory,  however,  was  fo  far  decifive,  that  Odoacer 
was  obliged  to  (hut  himfelf  up  in  Ravenna  ;  fo  that 
Theodoric  having  now  no  enemy  to  oppofe  him  in  the 
field,  befieged  and  took  feveral  important  places,  and 
among  the  reft  Milan  and  Pavia.  At  the  fame  time, 
Tufa,  commander  in  chief  of  Odoacer's  forces,  de- 
ferted  to  the  enemy  with  the  greate-ft  part  of  the 
Rome,  however,  inured  them  to  flavery  ;  their  oppref-  troops  he  had  with  him,  and  was  immediately  employ- 
ed in  conjunction  with  a  Gothic  officer  in  purfuit  of 
his  fovereign.  Odoacer  had  left  that  city,  and  was 
advanced  as  far  as  Faenza,  where  he  was  clofely  be- 
fieged by  Tufa ;  but  the  traitor,  declaring  again  for 
his  old  mafter,  joined  him  with  all  his  troops,  and  de- 
livered up  feveral  officers  that  had  been  appointed  by 
Theodoric  to  ferve  under  him.  Thefe  were  lent  in 
irons  to  Ravenna ;  and  Odoacer  being  joined  by  Fri- 
deric,  one  of  Theodoric's  allies,  with  a  confiderable 
body  of  troops,  once  more  advanced  againft  his  ene- 


•ns,  the  Umbr'i,  Sammtes,  Campan't,  Apulii, 
Lucanit,  the  Brutn,  and  the  Laths.  From  a  colony 
of  the  latter  proceeded  the  Romans,  who  gradually 
fubdued  all  thei'e  nations  one  after  another,  and  held 
them  in  fubjection  for  upwards  of  700  years.  All 
thefe  nations  were  originally  brave,  hardy,  temperate, 
and  well  fkilled  in  the  art  of  war  ;  and  the  Romans 
much    more   fo    than  the    reft.      Their  fubjection  to 


fion  by  the  emperors  broke  their  fpirit ;  and  the  vaft 
wealth  which  was  poured  into  the  country  from  all 
parts  cf  the  world,  during  the  time  of  the  Roman 
profperity,  corrupted  their  manners,  and  made  them 
degenerate  from  their  former  valour.  Of  this  degene- 
racy the  barbarous  nations  of  the  north  took  the  ad- 
vantage to  invade  the  empire  in  innumerable  multi- 
tudes. Though  often  repelled,  they  never  failed  to 
return ;  and  it  was  found  neceO'ary  to  take  great  num- 
bers of  them  into  the  Reman  fervice,  in  order  to  de- 
fend the  empire  againft  the  reft  of  their  countrymen,  mies.  He  recovered  all  Liguria,  took  the  city  of 
In  the  year  476,  the  Heruli,  prefuming  on  the  fervi-   Milan,  and  at  laft  befieged  Theodoric  himfelf  in  Pa- 


ces they  had  done  the  empire,  demanded  a  third  part 
of  the  lands  of  Italy  ;  and  being  refufed,  chofe  one 
Odoacer,  a  man  of  low  birth,  but  of  great  valour  and 
expei ience,  for  their  king;  and  having  totally  de- 
ftroyed  the  remains  of  the  Roman  empire,  proclaimed 
Odoacer  king  of  Italy.     The  new  monarch,  however, 


via.  The  Goths,  having  brought  all  their  families  and 
elfecls  along  with  them,  were  greatly  diftreffed  for 
want  of  room  ;  and  muft  have  undoubtedly  fubmitted, 
if  their  enemies  had  continued  to  agree  among  them- 
felves.  The  quarrels  of  his  followers  proved  the  ruin 
of  Odoacer.     Theodoric,    finding  that  the  enemy  re- 


did not  think  proper  to  alter  the  Roman  form  of  go-    mitted  the  vigour  of  their  operations,  applied  for  fuc- 

cours  to  Alaric  king  of  the  Vifigoths,  who  had  fet- 
tled in  Gaul.  As  the  Vifigoths,  and  Oftrogoths  were 
originally  one  and  the  fame  nation,  and  the  Vifigoths 
had  received  among   them  fome  years  before  a   great 

doric  king  of  the  Oftrogoths,  advifed  him  to  turn  his    number  of  Oftrogoths  under  the  conduct;  of  Videmer 


vernment,  but  fuffered  the  people  to  be  governed  by 
the  fenate,  confuls,  &c.  as  before.  He  enjoyed  his 
dignity  in  peace  till  the  year  488,  when  Zeno,  empe- 
ror  of   Conftantinople,  being  hard  prclTed  by  Theo- 


arms  againft  Odoacer,  whom  he  could  eafily  overcome, 
and  thus  make  himfelf  fovereign  of  one  of  the  fineft 
countries  in  the  world. 

Theodoric  accepted  the  propofal  with  great  joy, 
and  fet  out  for  Italy,  attended  by  an  infinite  number 
of  people,  carrying  with  them  their  wives,  children, 
and  effects,  on  waggons.  Several  Romans  of  great 
diftinction  attended  him  in  this  war;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  of  his  countrymen  chofe  to  remain 


coufin-german  to  Theodoric,  the  fupplies  were  readily 
granted.  The  inaction  of  the  enemy  gave  thefe  fuc- 
cours  time  to  arrive  ;  upon  which  Theodoric  inftantly 
joined  them,  and  marching  againft  his  enemies  gave 
them  a  total  overthrow.  Odoacer  again  took  refuge 
in  Ravenna,  but  was  clofely  befieged  by  Theodoric  in 
490.  The  fiege  lafted  three  years  ;  during  which  O- 
doacer  defended  himfelf  with  great  bravery,  and  great- 
ly annoyed  the  befiegers  with  his  rallies.     Theodoric, 


in  Thrace,  where  they  became  a  feparate  nation,  and  however,  impatient  of  delay,  leaving  part  of  his  army 
lived  for  a  long  time  in  amity  with  the  Romans.  The  to  blockade  the  city,  marched  with  the  reft  againft 
Goths,  being  deftitute  of  fhipping,  were  oblliged  to  the  ftrong  holds  which  Odoacer  had  garrifoned.  All 
go  round  the  Adriatic.  Their  march  was  performed  thefe  he  reduced  with  little  difficulty  ;  and  in  492  re- 
in the  depth  of  winter ;  and  during  the  whole  time,  a  turned  to  the  fiege  of  Ravenna.  The  befieged  were 
violent  famine  and  plague  raged  in  their  army.  They  now  reduced  to  great  ftraits  both  by  the  enemy  with- 
were  alfo  oppofed  by  the  Gepidse  and  Sarmatians ;  but  out  and  a  famine  within,  the  price  of  wheat  being  rifen 
at  laft  having  defeated  thefe  enemies,  and  overcome  to  fix  pieces  of  gold  per  bufhel.     On  the  other  hand, 


the  Goths  were  quite  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of 
fuch  a  long  fiege  ;  fo  that  both  parties  being  willing 
to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  Odoacer  fent  John  biihop  of 
Ravenna  to  Theodoric  with  terms  of  accommodation. 
Jornandes  informs  us,  that  Odoacer  only  begged  his 
life  ;  which  Theodoric  bound  himfelf,  by  a  folemn 
oath,  to  grant  him  :  but  Procopius  fays,  that  they 
agreed  to  live  together  on  equal  terms.      This  laft 


every  other  obftacle,  they  arrived  in  Italy  in  the  year 
489.  Theodoric  advanced  to  the  river  Sontius,  now 
Zonzo,  near  Aquileia,  where  he  halted  for  fome  time 
to  refrefh  his  troops.  Flere  he  was  met  by  Odoacer 
at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  army,  but  compofed 
of  many  different  nations  commanded  by  their  refpec- 
tive  chiefs,  and  confequently  without  fufficient  union 
or  zeal  for  the  common  caufe.     Theodoric  therefore 

gained  an  eafy  victory,  cut  many  of  his  enemies  in  pie-    feems  very  improbable  :  but  whatever  were  the  terms  Submits, 
ces,  and  took   their  camp.     Odoacer   retired  to  the    of  the  agreement,  it  is  certain  that  Theodoric  did  not  and  \%  piic 
plains  of  Verona,  and  encamped  there  at  a  fmall  dif-    keep  them  ;  for  having  a  few  days  after  invited  Odoa-  to  death, 
tance  from  the  city ;  but  Theodoric  purfued  him  clofe,    cer  to  a  banquet,   he  difpatched  him  with  his   own 

hand. 


Italy. 
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hand.  All  his  fervants  and  relations  were  mafTacred 
at  the  fame  time  ;  except  his  brother  Arnulphus,  and 
a  few  more,  who  had  the  good  luck  to  make  their 
efcape,  and  retired  beyond  the  Danube. 

Thus  Thcodoric  became  mailer  of  all  Italy,  and 
took  upon  himfelf  the  title  of  king  of  that  country,  as 
Odoacer  had  done  before  ;  though,  with  a  pretended 
deference  to  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  he  fent 
mefiengers  a! king  liberty  to  aflurne  that  title  after  he 
had  actually  taken  it.  Having  fecured  his  new  king- 
dom as  well  as  he  could  by  foreign  alliances,  Thcodoric 
next  applied  himfelf  to  legiflation,  and  enacted  many 
falutary  laws  befides  thole  of  the  Romans  which  he  re- 
tained. He  chofe  Ravenna  for  the  place  of  his  reti- 
dence,  in  order  to  be  near  at  hand  to  put  a  Hop  to 
the  incurfions  of  the  barbarians.  The  provinces  were 
governed   by  the  fame  magistrates  that  had  prefided 


J 
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the  death  of  the  celebrated  philofopher  Boethius,  and      Italy, 
his  father-in-law  Symmachus.     They  were  both  be-  *      ^    "** 
headed  in   Pavia,  on  an  unjuft  fufpicion   of  trcafon ;  Behead* 
and  fcarce  was  the  fentence  put  in  execution  when  the  Boethius 
king  repented,  and    abandoned    himfelf  to  the    mod and  sym* 
pungent  forrow.     The  excels  of  his   grief  affected  his  ma,cl\u?'    » 
underftanding  :  for  not  long  after,  the  head  of  a  large  j^f.'6 
filh  being  ferved  up  to  fupper,  he  fancied  the  head  of 
the  liih  to  be  that  of  Symmachus  threatening  him  in  a 
ghaftly   manner.     Hereupon,  fcized   with  horror  and 
amazement,  he  wras  carried  to  his  bedchamber,  wherer 
he  died  in  a  few  days,  on  the  2d  of  September  526. 

After  the  death  of  Theodoric,  the  kingdom  devol- 
ved to  Athalric  his  grandfon  ;  who  being  at  that  time 
only  eight  years  of  age,  his  mother  Amalafuntha  took- 
upon  her  the  regency.     Her  administration  was  equally 
upright  with  that  of  Theodoric  himfelf;  but  thebarba- 


over  them  in  the  times  of  the  emperors,  viz.  the  confu-    rians  of  whom  her  court  was  compofed,  finding  fault 


lares,  correilores,  and  pnzfides.  But  befides  thefe,  he 
fent,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Goths,  inferior 
judges,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  counts,  to  each 
city.  Thefe  were  to  adminilter  juftice,  and  to  decide 
all  controverfies  and  difputes.  And  herein  the  polity 
of  the  Goths  far  excelled  that  of  the  Romans.  For  in 
the  Roman  times  a  whole  province  was  governed  by 
a  confularis,  a  corrector,  or  a  prates,  who  refided  in 
the  chief  city,  and  to  whom  recourfe  was  to  be  had  at 
a  great  charge  from  the  moft  remote  parts  :  but  Theo- 
doric, befides  thefe  officers,  appointed  not  only  in  the 
principal  cities,  but  in  every  fmall  town  and  village, 
inferior  magistrates  of  known  integrity,  who  were  to 
administer  juftice,  and  by  that  means  fave  thofe  who 
had  law-fuits  the  trouble  and  expence  of  recurring  to 
the  governor  of  the  whole  province  ;  no  appeals  to  di- 
stant tribunals  being  allowed,  but  in  matters  of  the 
greateft  importance,  or  in  cafes  ofmanifeft  injuftice. 

Under  the  administration  of  Theodoric  Italy  enjoy- 
ed as  great  happinefs  as  had  been  experienced  under 
the  very  beft  emperors.  As  he  had  made  no  altera- 
tion in  the  laws  except  that  abovementioned  ;  fo  he 
contented  himfelf  with  the  fame  tributes  and  taxes  that 
had  been  levied  by  the  emperors  ;  but  was,  on  all  oc- 
cafions  of  public  calamity,  much  more  ready  to  remit 
them  than  moSt  of  the  emperors  had  been.  He  did 
not  treat  the  natives  as  thofe  of  the  other  Roman  pro- 
vinces were  treated  by  the  barbarians  who  conquered 


with  the  encouragement  She  gave  to  learning,  forced  her        10 
to    abandon  the    education    of  her  fon.  *"  The   latter  Amalafur- 
thereupon  plunged  into  all  manner  of  wickednefs,  and  t"are^CIlt»- 
behaved  to  his  mother  with  the  greateft  arrogance  ;  and  equitably 
the  faction  finding  themfelvcs  thas  Strengthened,  at  laft 
commanded  the  queen  toretirefrom  court. 

Amalafuntha,  exerting  her  authority,  feized  three  of 
the  ringleaders  of  the  fedition,  whom  She  confined  in 
the  molt  remote  parts  of  Italy.  But  thefe  maintaining 
a  fecret  correfpondence  with  their  friends  and  rela- 
tions, never  ceafed  to  Stir  up  the  people  again  ft  her; 
infomuch,  that  the  queen,  apprehending  that  the  fac- 
tion might  in  the  end  prevail,  wrote  to  the  emperor  " 
JuStinian,  begging  leave  to  take  refuge  in  his  domi- 
nions. The  emperor  readily  complied  with  her  requeSt, 
offering  a  noble  palace  at  Durazzo  for  her  habitation  ; 
but  the  queen  having  in  the  mean  time  caufed  the  three 
ringleaders  to  be  put  to  death,  and  no  new  disturb- 
ances arifing  thereupon,  flie  did  not  accept  of  the  em- 
peror's offer.  In  533,  Athalric  having  contracted  a 
lingering  diftemper,  by  his  riotous  living  and  debauch- 
eries, Amalafuntha,  to  avoid  the  calamities  with  which 
Italy  was  threatened  in  cafe  of  his  death,  formed  a  de- 
fign  of  delivering  it  up  to  JuStinian :  but  before  her' 
fcheme  was  ripe  for  execution,  Athalric  died.  Upon 
which  the  queen  took  for  her  colleague  one  Theodotus 
her  coufin ;  obliging  him,  however,'  to  fwear  that  he 
would  fufFerher  to  enjoy  and  exercife  her  former  power. 
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them.     Thefe  Stripped  the  ancient  proprietors  of  their    This  he  very  readily  did,  but  foon  forgot  his  pronffe  ;  Is  treacher*  - 


lands,  eftates,  and  poffeSTioKS,  dividing  them  among 
their  chiefs ;  and  giving  to  one  a  province  with  the 
title  of  duke,  to  another  a  frontier  country  with  the 
title  of  marquis  ;  to  fome  a  city  with  the  title  of  count, 
to  others  a  caSlle  or  village  with  the  title  of  baron.  .  But 
Theodoric,  who  piqued  himfelf  upon  governing  after 
the  Roman  manner,  and  obferving  the  Roman  laws  and 
institutions,  left  every  one  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his    with  heavy  complaints  againSt  Amalafuntha.     The  em- 


and  when  She  took  the  liberty  to  remind  him  of  it,  ouf[l  im" 

caufed  her  to  be  feized  and  confined  in  an  ifland  of  the  ^r',0  c,  ' 

.  _  and  put  [•■■» 

lake  Bolfena  m  Tufcany.-    But  as  Theodotus  had  great  death- 
reafon  to  believe  that  this  conduct  would  be  refented 
by  JuStinian,  he  obliged  her  to  write  to  him  that  no 
injury   or  injuftice  had  been   done  her.     Along  with 
this  letter  he  fent  one  written  by  himfelf,  and  filled 


ancient  property.  As  to  religion,  though  he  himfelf, 
like  moft  of  his  countrymen,  profeSTed  the  tenets  of 
Arius,  he  allowed  his  fubjects  to  profefs  the  orthodox 
doctrine  without  moleftation,  giving  liberty  even  to 
the    Goths  to  renounce  the  doctrines  in   which  they 


peror,  however,  was  fo  far  from  giving  credit  to  what 
Theodotus  urged  againft  her,  that  he  openly  efpoufed 
her  caufe,  wrote  her  a  moft  affectionate  letter,  and  af- 
fured  her  of  his  protection.  But  before  this  letter 
could  reach  her,  the  unhappy  princefs  was  Strangled  in 
the  bath  by  the  friends  of  thofe  whom  in  the  reign  of 


had  been  educated,  and  embrace  the  contrary  opinions. 

In  Short,  his  many  virtues,  and  the  happinefs  of  his    her  fon  She  had  defervedly  put  to  death  for  raifing  di-  • 
fubjects,  are  celebrated  by  all  the  historians   of  thofe    fturbances  in  the  State.  . 

times.     The  end  of  his  reign,,  however,  was  fullied  by .       On  the  news  of  Amalafuntha's  death,  JuStinian  re- 

refolved  I 
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Italy,      folved  upon  an  immediate  war  with  the  Goths  ;  and,  to 

>_ __    £acij|tatc  t],c  enterpvife,  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to 

for  which  induce  the  Franks  to  affift  him.  To  his  folicitations 
reafon  Ju-  he  added  a  large  fum  of  money  ;  which  laft  was  very 
ftinian  acceptable  to  his  new  allies.  They  promifed  to  affift 
makes  war  t}-,e  erriperor  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power ;  but  inftead 
of  performing  their  promiie,  while  Juftinian's  arms 
were  employed  againft  the  Goths,  Tierri,  the  eldeft 
fon  of  Clovis,  fei/ed  on  feveral  cities  of  Liguria,  the 
Alpes  Cottiac,  and  great  part  of  the  prefent  territory 
of  Venice,  for  himfelf.  Jullinian,  however,  found  Suf- 
ficient reiburces  in  the  valour  of  Belifarius,  notwiths- 
tanding the  defection  of  his  treacherous  allies.  This 
celebrated  general  was  vefted  with  the  fupreme  com- 
mand, and  abfolute  authority.  His  instructions  were 
to  pretend  a  voyage  to  Carthage,  but  to  make  an  at- 
tempt upon  Sicily ;  and  if  he  thought  he  could  fuc- 
ceed  in  the  attempt,  to  land  there ;  otherwife  to  fail 
for  Africa,  without  difcovering  his  intentions.  An- 
other general,  named  Mundus,  commander  of  the  troops 
in  Illyricum,  was  ordered  to  march  into  Dalmatia, 
which  was  Subject  to  the  Goths,  and  attempt  the  re- 
duction of  Salonee,  the  better  to  open  a  paSfage  into 
Italy.  This  he  accomplished  without  difficulty;  and 
ielifarius  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Sicily  fooner  than  he 
himfelf  had  expected.  The  ifland  was  reduced  on  the 
laft  of  December  535  ;  upon  which  Belifarius  with- 
out lofs  of  time,  paffed  over  to  Reggio,  which  opened 
its  gates  to  him.  From  Reggio  he  purfued  his  march 
to  Rome,  the  provinces  of  Abrutium,  Lucania,  Pug- 
lia,  Calabria,  and  Samnium,  readily  fubmitting  to  him. 
The  city  of  Naples  endured  a  fiege:  but  Belifarius 
entered  in  through  an  aqueduct,  and  gave  it  up  to  be 
plundered  by  his  foldiers. 

Theodotus,  alarmed  at  thefe  fucceffes,  and  having 
neither  capacity  nor  inclination  to  carry  on  the  war, 
fent  ambaffadors  to  Juftinian  with  propofals  of  peace. 
He  agreed  to  renounce  all  pretenfions  to  the  ifland  of 
Sicily.;  to  fend  the  emperor  yearly  a  crown  of  gold 
weighing  300  pounds;  and  to  fupply  him  with  3000  men 
whenever  he  mould  think  proper  to  demand  them. 
Several  other  articles  were  contained  in  the  propofal, 
which  amounted  to  the  owning  of  Juftinian  for  his 
lord,  and  that  he  held  the  crown  of  Italy  only  through 
his  favour.  Ashe  apprehended,  however,  that  thefe 
offers  might  not  yet  be  Satisfactory,  he  recalled  his 
ambaffadors  for  further  orders.  They  were  now  de- 
fired  to  inform  Juftinian,  that  Theodotus  was  willing 
•*us  offers  to  to  refign  xhe  kingdom  to  him,  and  content  himfelf 
Sc-Jrlf "«m  w'^  a  Pen^on  Suitable  to  his  quality.  But  lie  obliged 
them  by  an  oath  not  to  mention  this  propofal,  till 
they  found  that  tht  emperor  would  not  accept  of  the 
other.  The  firft  propofals  were  accordingly  rejected 
as  they  had  fuppofed  ;  upon  which  the  ambifladors 
produced  the  Second,  Signed  by  Theodotus  himfelf, 
who  in  his  letter  to  the  emperor  told  him,  among 
other  things,  that  being  unacquainted  with  war,  and 
addicted  to  the  ftudy  of  phifofophy,  he  preferred  his 
quiet  to  a  kingdom.  Juftinian,  transported  with  joy, 
and  imagining  the  war  already  finrflied,  anfwered  the 
king  in  a  moft  obliging  manner,  extolling  his  wifdom, 
and  giving  him  befides  what  edemanded,  the  greateft 
honours  of  the  empire.  The  agreement  being  con- 
firmed by  mutual  oaths,  lands  were  affigned  to  Theo- 
•<3otus  out  of  the  king's  domain,  and  orders  were  dif- 
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patched  to  Belifarius  to  take  pofTeflion  of  Italy  in  his 
name. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  body  of  Goths  having  entered 
Dalmatia,  with  a  delign  to  recover  the  city  of  Salome, 
were  encountered  by  an  inferior  army  of  Romans, 
commanded  by  the  fon  of  Mundus  abovementioned. 
The  Goths  proved  victorious ;  and  the  young  general 
of  the  Romans  was  killed,  and  moft  of  his  army  cut 
in  pieces.  Mundus  marched  againft  the  enemy  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  his  fon  ;  but  met  with  no  better 
fuccefs,  his  troops  being  defeated,  and  he  himfelf  kill- 
ed in  the  engagement.  Upon  this  the  Romans  aban- 
doned Salonae  and  all  Dalmatia ;  and  Theodotus,  ela- 
ted with  his  fuccefs,  refufed  to  fulfil  the  articles  of  the 
treaty.  Juftinian  difpatched  Conftantianus,  an  officer  of 
great  valour  and  experience,  into  Illyricum,  with  or- 
ders to  raife  forces  there,  and  to  enter  Dalmatia  ;  at 
the  fame  time  he  wrote  to  Belifarius  to  purfue  the  war 
with  the  utmoft  vigour. 

The  Goths  were  now  reduced  to  the  greateft  ftraits. 
Conftantianus  drove  them  out  of  Dalmatia ;  and  Beli- 
farius having  reduced  all  the  provinces  which  compofe 
the  prefent  kingdom  of  Naples,  advanced  towards 
Rome.  The  chief  men  of  the  nation,  finding  their 
king  incapable  of  preventing  the  impending  ruin,  af- 
fembled  without  his  confent,  and  difpatched  ambaf- 
fadors to  Belifarius  with  propofals  of  peace.  Thefe 
propofals  were  rejected ;  and  Belifarius  returned  for. 
anfwer,  that  he  would  hearken  to  no  terms,  nor  fheath 
his  fword,  till  Italy  was  reannexed  to  the  empire  to 
which  it  belonged.  The  Goths  finding  Theodotus 
ftill  inactive,  unanimouily  depofed  him ;  and  c:.ofe  in 
his  ftead  one  Vitiges,,  a  man  of  great  valour,  but  of  a 
mean  defcent.  Theodotus  fled  to  Ravenna ;  but  the 
new  king  difpatched  after  him  a  meffenger,  who  foon 
overtook  him  and  cut  off  his  head. 

Vitiges  began  his  government  by  writing  a  circular 
letter,  in  which  he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  exert 
their  ancient  courage,  and  fight  bravely  for  their  lives 
and  liberties.  He  then  marched  with  what  forces  he 
could  collect  towards  Rome  ;  but  not  thinking  himfelf 
able  to  defend  that  city  againft  the  Roman  forces,  he 
abandoned  it  to  Beiiiarius,  and  arriving  at  Ravenna 
was  joined  by  the  Goths  from  all  parts,  fo  that  he 
foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army. 
Belifarius  in  the  mean  time  entered  Rome  without  op- 
pofition,  on  the  9th  or  10th  of  December  537.  The 
Gothic  garrifon  retired  by  the  Porta  Flaminia,  while 
Belifarius  entered  by  the  Porta  Afinaiia.  Leudaris, 
governor  of  the  city,  who  ftaid 
gether  with  the  keys,  to  the 
immediately  applied  himfelf  to 
walls  and  other    fortifications  ; 

with  corn,  which  he  caufed  to  be  brought  from  Sicily; 
and  ftored  the  place  with  provisions,  as  if  he  had  been 
preparing  for  a  fiege  ;  which  gave  no  Small  uneafinefs 
to  the  inhabitants,  who  chofe  rather  that  their  city 
Should  lie  open  to  every  invader,  than  that  they  Should, 
be  liable  to  the  calamities  ot  a  fiege.  While  Belifarius 
was  thus  employed  at  Rome,  the  city  of  Benevento, 
with  great  part  of  the  territory  of  Samnium,  was  de- 
livered up  to  him :  at  the  fame  time  the  cities  of  Nar- 
nia,  Spoleto,  and  Perufia,  revolting  from  the  Goths, 
received  Roman  garrifons ;  as  did  moft  of  the  cities  of 
Tufcany. 
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•  In  the  mean  time,  Vitiges  having  collected  an  army 
of  150,000  men,  refolded  to  march  directly  to  Rome, 
and  engage  Belifarius ;  or,  if  he  declined  an  engage- 
ment, to   lay    fiege   to  the   city.     But  apprehending 
that  the  Franks,  who  were  in  confederacy  with  the 
emperor,  might  fall  upon  him  at  the  fame  time,  he 
fent  ambaffadors  to  them,  with  offers  of  all  the  Gothic 
pofleffions    in    Gaul,  befides    a    confiderable   fum   of 
money,  provided  they  joined  him  againft  the  emperor. 
The  Franks  with  their  ufual  treachery  confented  to  the 
propofal,  received  the  money  and  the  territories  agreed 
on,   and  then  refuied  to  fulfil  the   terms  of  the  treaty. 
Vitiges,  however,  began  his  march  to  Rome,  leaving 
behind  him  all  the  fortified  towns  on  the  road,  the 
reduction  of  which  he  knew  would  coft  him  too  much 
trouble.     Belifarius,    whofe    army,    reduced    by    the 
many  towns  he  had  garrifoned,   did  not  now  amount 
to  above  5000  men,  difpatched  meffengers  to  Conftan- 
ttanus  in   Tufcany  ;  and  to  Bellas,  by  nation   a  Goth, 
but   of  the  emperor's  party,   in  Umbria,  with  orders 
to  join  him  with   all  poffible  expedition  ;   writing  at 
the  fame  time  to  the   emperor  himfelf  for  fupplies  in 
the  molt  prefling  manner.     Conftantianus  joined  him 
purfuant  to  his   orders  ;   and  foon  after,  Bellas,  fall- 
ing in  with  part  of  the  enemy's  vanguard,  killed  a 
conhderable  number  of  them,  and  put  the  reft  to  flight. 
Belifarius  had  built  a  fort  upon  a  bridge  about  a  mile 
from    Rome,    and  placed   a   ftrong   garrifon  in  it  to 
difpute  the  paffage  with  the  enemy  ;  but  the  garrifon, 
fei/.ed  with   a  panic  at  the  approach   of  the   Goths, 
abandoned  their  poft  in  the  night,  and  fled  into   Cam- 
pania.    Early  in  the  morning  Vitiges  palled  over  great 
part  of  his  army,  and  marched  on  till  he  was  met  by 
Belifarius,  who,   knowing  nothing  of  what  had  hap- 
pened,   came   with    1000  horfe   to    view  the  ground 
about  the  bridge.     He  was  greatly  furprifed  when  he 
beheld  the  enemy  marching  up  againft  him  :  however, 
left  he  ihould  heighten  their  courage  by  his  flight  or 
retreat,  he  ftood  his  ground,  and  received  the  enemy  at 
the  head  of  his  fmall  body,  expoling  himfelf,  without 
his  ufual  prudence  and  discretion,  to  the  greateft  dan- 
gers.    Being  known  by  fome  fugitives,  and  difcovered 
to  the   enemy,  they   all  aimed   at  him   alone,  which 
made  his  own  men  the  more  folicitous  to  defend  him  ; 
fo  that   the  whole  conteft  was  for  fome  time  about  his 
perfon.     At  laft  the  Goths  were  driven  back  to  their 
camp,  which  the  Romans  with  great  temerity  attempt- 
ed to  force.     In  this  attempt,  however,  they  met  with 
fuch  a  vigorous  refiftance,  that  they  foon   abandoned 
the    enterprife,   and    retired   with   precipitation    to    a 
neighbouring  eminence  ;  where  they  were  forced  down 
by  the  enemy,  put  to  flight,   and  purfued  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  city.     Here  they  were  in  greater  danger 
than  ever ;   for  thofe  within,  fearing  that  the  enemy 
might  in  that  confulion   enter  with  them,  refufed   to 
admit  them.     The  general  himfelf  cried  out  earneftly 
to  them,  telling  who  he  was,  and  commanding  them 
to  open  the  gates  ;  but  as  they  had  been  informed  by 
thofe  who  firfb  fled,  that  he  was  flain,  and  they  could 
not  diftinguilh  him  on  account  of  the  blood  and  duft 
with  which  his  face  was  covered,  they  gave  no  ear  to 
what  he  faid.     In  this  extremity,  having  encouraged 
his  men,  who  were  now  driven  into  a  narrow  compafs, 
to.  make  a  laft  effort,  he  put  himfelf  at  their  head,  and 


attacked  the  enemy  with  fuch  fury,  that  th»  Goths,      ftaTy. 
imagining  frefh  troops  were  fallying  out  upon  them,  *      *'    **■ 
began  to   give  ground,  and   at  laft   retired  to  their 
camp.     The  Roman  general  did  not  punue  tliem  ;  but 
entered  the  city,  where  he  was  received  with  loud  accla- 
mations, ig: 

A  few  days  after,  the  city  was  clofely  inverted  by  Rome  be- 
Vitiges  ;  who,  to  diftrefs  the  inhabitants,  pulled  down  ^Z^  hY 
the   aqueducts  by  which  water  was  conveyed  into  the        (~,oiii^ 
city,  and  which  had  been  built  at  an  immenfe  charge 
by  the  Roman  emperors.     Belifarius  on  his  part  omitted 
nothing  for  his  defence  ;  infomuch  that  the  cowardly1 
citizens  alfembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  and  railed 
at  the  general   on  account  of  his  fuppofed  temerity. 
Vitiges,    to  encourage    this  mutinous  difpofition,  dif- 
patched ambaffadors   to  the  fenate  with  propofals  of 
peace.     Thefe  ambaffadors,   however,  were   difmiffed 
without  any  anfwer,  and  the   fiege  was  begun  with 
great  vigour.     Belifarius  made  a  gallant  defence  j  and 
in  feven  months  is  faid  to  have  deftroyed  40,000  of 
the  Goths.     About  this  time  he  received  a  fupply  of 
1 600  archers  from  the  emperor  ;   and  thefe,  in  feveral 
fuccefsful  rallies,  are  faid  to  have  killed  4000  more  of 
the  enemy. 

The  Romans,  elated  with  their  fucceffes,  now  be- 
came impatient  for  an  engagement :  and  at  laft,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  remonftrances  of  their  general,-, 
forced  him  to  lead  them  out  againft  the  enemy.  The 
fuccefs  was  anfwerable  to  the  rafh  attempt.  The  Ro- 
mans were  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  fome  of  their 
braveft  officers,  and  a  great  many  of  their  common 
foldiers ;  after  which  they  contented  themfelves  with 
fallying  out  in  fmail  parties,  which  they  commonly  did 
with  the  greateft  fuccefs. 

But  though  the  Romans  had  the  fatisfaction  of  thus 
cutting  off  their  enemies,  they  were  moft  grievoufly 
afflicted  with  a  famine  and  plague  ;  infomuch  that  the 
inhabitants,  no  longer  able  to  bear  their  calamities, 
were  on  the  point  of  forcing  Belifarius  to  venture  a 
fecond  battle,  when  a  feafonable  fupply  of  troops,  viz. 
3000  Ifaurians,  800  Thraci'an  horfe,  and  1300  horfe 
of  other  nations,  together  with  500  Italians  who  joined 
them  by  the  way,  arrived  at  Rome.  Belifarius  imme- 
diately fallied  out  by  the  Flaminian  gate,  and  fell 
upon  the  Goths  in  order  to  give,  his  allies  time  to 
enter  by  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  city,  which  they  did 
without  the  lofs  of  a  man. — The  Goths  hearing  of 
the  arrival  of  thefe  troops,  and  their  numbers  being, 
magnified  as  is  ufual  in  fuch  cafes,  began  to  defpair 
of  becoming  mafters  of  the  city  ;  efpecialiy  as  the  fa- 
mine and  plague  raged  with  great  violence  in  their 
camp,  and  their  army  was  much  reduced.  Ambaffadors 
were  therefore  difpatched  to  Belifarius  with  propofals 
of  peace ;  but  the  only  thing  they  could  obtain  was  a 
ceffation  of  arms  for  three  months,  during  which  time 
they  might  fend  ambaffadors  to  the  emperor.  The 
negociations  with  the  emperor,  however,  proved  un- 
fuccefsful ;  and  the  fiege  was  purfued  with  great  vigour- 
till  Vitiges  received  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Rimini" 
by  the  Romans.  As  this  city  was  but  a  day's  journey 
from  Ravenna,  the  Goths  were  fo  much  alarmed,  that 
they  immediately  raifed  the  fiege  of  Rome,  after  it  had- 
continued  a  year  and  nine  days.  Belifarius  fell  upon 
their  rear  as  they  palled  the  bridge  of  the  Tiber,  and ! 
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cut  <*reat  numbers  of  them  to  pieces,  while  _  others, 
ftruck  with  a  panic,  threw  themfelvcs  into  the  river  and 

were  drowned. 

The  firfl  interprife  of  Vitiges,  after  railing  the 
fiege  of  Rome,  was  an  attempt  upon  Rimini:  but 
while  he  was  employed  in  this  liege,  the  Romans  made 
themfelves  matters  of  Milan  ;  upon  which  a  Gothic 
general,  named  Uraia,  was  immediately  difpached  with 
a  powerful  army  to  retake  it.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  a  fupply  of  7000  Romans  arrived  from  the 
emperor,  under  the  command  of  Narfes,  a  celebrated 
general.  The  immediate  confequence  of  this  was  the 
railing  of  the  fiege  of  Rimini ;  for  Vitiges  perceiving 
the  two  Roman  armies  coming  againft  him,  and  con- 
cluding, from  the  many  fires  they  made,  that  they 
were  much  more  numerous  than  they  really  were,  fled 
in  fuch  hafte,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  baggage  was 
left  behind.  The  confuiion  of  the  Goths  was  lb  great, 
that,  had  not  the  garrifon  been  extremely  feeble,  they 
might  have  ealily  cut  them  off  in  their  retreat,  and  thus 
put  an  end  to  the  war  at  once.  The  fuccefs  of  the 
Romans,  however,  was  now  retarded  by  fome  mifun- 
der (landings  between  the  two  generals  :  fo  that,  though 
Belifarius  made  himfelf  Mafter  of  Urbinum  and  Urbi- 
ventum,  while  Narfus  reduced  fome  other  places,  yet 
the  important  city  of  Milan  was  fuffered  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Goths,  who  maifacred  all  the  inhabi- 
tants that  were  able  to  bear  arms,  to  the  number  of 
300,000,  and  fold  the  women  for  flaves.  The  city 
was  alfo  totally  demoliihed  ;  and  this  difafter  made 
fuch  an  imprefiion  on  the  mind  of  Juftinian,  that  he 
immediately  recalled  Narfes,  and  gave  the  command  of 
.  his  troops  to  Belifarius. 

Vitiges,  who  had  promifed  himfelf  great  advantages 
from  the  disagreement  of  the  two  generals,  was  much 
disappointed  by  the  recall  of  Narfes  ;  and  therefore 
dreading  the  power  of  Belifarius  when  at  the  head  of 
a  formidable  army,  thought  of  engaging  in  alliance 
with  fome  foreign  prince.  In  his  choice,  however,  he 
was  fomewhat  at  a  lofs.  He  knew  the  treachery  of 
the  Franks,  and  therefore  did  not  apply  to  them.  He 
applied  to  the  Lombards  ;  but,  though  tempted  by 
the  offer  of  a  large  fum  of  money,  they  continued  in- 
violably attached  to  the  Roman  intereft.  At  lad  he 
found  means  to  perfuade  Chofroes  king  of  Perfia  to 
make  war  upon  Juftinian,  which  he  thought  would 
infallibly  procure  the  recall  of  Belifarius.  But  the 
Roman  general  underftandlng  his  defign,  pufhed  on 
the  war  in  the  moll:  vigorous  manner  ;  while,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  treacherous  Franks,  thinking  both  na- 
tions fufficiently  weakened  by  their  mutual  hoftilities, 
refolved  to  attack  both,  and  fieze  upon  the  country 
for  which  they  contended.  Accordingly,  Theodebert, 
unmindful  of  the  oaths  he  had  taken  both  to  the 
Goths  and  Romans,  paifed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of 
140,000,  or,  as  fome  will  have  it,  200,000  men,  and 
entered  Liguria.  As  no  hoftilit*:s  were  committed  by 
them  on  their  march,  the  Goths  concluded  that  they 
were  come  to  their  afliftance  ;  and  therefore  took  care 
to  fupply  them  with  provifions.  Thus  they  crofled 
the  Po  without  oppofition  ;  and  having  iecured  the 
bridge,  marched  towards  the  place  where  a  body  of 
Goths  were  encamped  ;  who,  looking  upon  them  as 
friends  admitted  them  without  hefitation.  But  they 
were  foon  convinced  of  their  miftake.;  for  the  Franks 


falling  unexpectedly  upon  them,  drove  them  out  ofthe      Italy- 
camp  with  great  {laughter,  and  feized  on  their  bag-  v~" 

gage  and  provifions.  A  body  of  Romans  that  lay  at  a 
fmall  d'ftance  from  the  Goths  concluding  that  they 
had  been  defeated  by  Belifarius,  advanced  with  great 
joy  to  meet  him  as  they  imagined  ;  but  the  Franks  fall- 
ing unawares  upon  them,  treated  them  as  they  had 
done  the  Goths,  and  made  themfelves  mafters  of  their 
camp.  Thus  they  acquired  a  very  confiderable  booty 
and  ftore  of  provifions :  but  the  latter  being  foon 
confumed,  and  the  country  round  about  quite  exhauft- 
ed,  vail  numbers  of  the  Franks  periihed  ;  fo  that  The- 
odebert at  laft  found  himfelf  obliged  to  return.  In  his 
way  he  deftroyed  Genoa  and  feveral  other  places,  and 
arrived  in  his  own  dominions  loaded  with  booty.  4a 

In  the  mean  time,  Belifarius  was  making  great  pro-  Succefs  of 
grefs.  He  took  the  cities  of  Auximum  and  Faefuke  Bdilariu3, 
after  an  obftinate  fiege  ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  former 
having  for  fome  time  fed  on  grafs  before  they  would 
furrender.  After  this  he  invefted  Ravenna,  the  capital 
of  all  the  Gothic  dominions  in  Italy.  The  place  was 
defended  by  a  very  numerous  garrifon,  commanded  by 
the  king  in  perfon,  who  exerted  all  his  bravery  in  the 
defence  of  his  metropolis.  As  the  fiege,  however,  was 
pufhed  on  with  great  vigour,  it  was  evident  that  the 
city  muft  at  laft  fubmit ;  and  the  great  fucceffes  of  the 
Romans  began  to  give  jealoufy  to  the  neighbouring 
potentates.  Theodebert  king  of  the  Franks  offered  to 
affift  Vitiges  with  an  army  of  500,000  men  ;  but  Be- 
lifarius, being  informed  of  this  negociation,  fent  am- 
baffadors  to  Vitiges,  putting  him  in  mind  of  the 
treachery  of  the  Franks,  and  affured  him  that  the  em- 
peror was  ready  to  grant  him  very  honourable  terms. 
The  king,  by  the  advice  of  his  counfellors,  rejected 
the  alliance  of  the  Franks,  and  fent  ambaifadors  to 
Conftantinople ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  Belifarius,  in 
order  to  bring  the  citizens  to  his  own  terms,  bribed 
one  of  them  to  fet  fire  to  a  magazine  of  corn,  by 
which  means  the  city  was  foon  ftraitened  for  want  of 
provifions.  But,  notwithftanding  this  difafter,  they 
ftill  continued  to  hold  out,  till  the  arrival  of  the  am- 
baifadors from  Conftantinople,  who  brought  very  fa- 
vourable terms.  Thefe  were,  That  the  country  beyond 
the  Po,  with  refpect  to  Rome,  fhculd  remain  to  the 
Goths ;  but  that  the  reft  of  Italy  ihould  be  yielded  to 
the  emperor,  and  the  royal  treafure  ofthe  Goths  fhould 
be  equally  divided  between  him  and  the  king.  To 
thofe  cenditions,  however,  Belifarius  pofitively  refufed 
to  affent ;  being  defirous  of  leading  captive  the  king  of 
the  Goths,  as  he  had  formerly  done  the  king  of  the 
Vandals,  to  Conftantinople.  He  therefore  purfued 
the  fiege  with  more  vigour  than  ever,  without  heark- 
ening to  the  complaints  of  his  foldiers  and  officers, 
who  were  quite  tired  out  with  the  length  of  the  fiege  : 
he  only  obliged  fuch  of  the  officers  as  were  of  opi- 
nion that  the  town  could  not  be  taken,  to  exprefs 
their  opinion  in  writing,  that  they  might  not  deny  it  af- 
terwards. 

The  Goths  were  as  weary  of  the  fiege  as  the  Ro- 
mans ;  but  fearing  left  Juftinian  ihould  tranfplant 
them  to  Thrace,  formed  a  refolution,  without  the  con- 
fent  of  their  king,  of  furrendring  to  Belifarius  himfelf, 
and  declaring  him  emperor  ofthe  weft.  To  this  they 
were  the  more  encouraged  by  the  refufal  of  Beli- 
farius to  agree  to  the  terms  propofed  by  the  emperor ; 

q  whence 
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Italy,     whence   they  concluded  that  he  defigned  to  revolt,  and  made  prifcmers  of  all  on  board,  excepting  a  few 

—^         and  make  himfelf  emperor  of  Italy.     Of  this,  however,  who  efcaped  in  their  boats.     A  fimilar  fate  attended  ' 

Belifarius  had  no  defign ;  but  thought  proper  to  ac-  another  fleet  difpatched  from  Sicily  for  the  fame  pur- 

cept  of  the  title,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  furrender  of  pofe.     They  .put  to  fea  in  the  depth  of  winter;  and, 

the  city,  after  acquainting  his  principal  officers  with  meeting  with  a  violent  ftorm,  were  driven  afhore  near 

what  had  pafled.     Vitiges  at  laft  difcovered  the  plot ;  the  enemy's  camp  ;  who  funk  the  fhips,  and  made 

but  finding  himfelf  in  no  condition  to  oppofe  it,  he  what  (laughter  they  pleafed  of  the  feamen  and  foldiers. 

eommended   the   refolution   of  his  people,  and  even  Upon  this  fecond  difafter,  the  Neapolitans,  defpairing 

wrote  to  Belifarius,  encouraging  him  to  take  upon  him  of  further  relief,  fubmitted  to  Totila ;   who  granted 

the  title   of  iing,  and  affuring  him  of  his  affiftance.  them 'honourable  terms,  and  treated  them  with  great 

Hereupon  Belifarius  preffed  the  Goths  to  furrender ;  humanity.     As  they  had  been  long  pinched  with  fa- 

which,  however,  they  ftill  refufed,  till  he  had  taken  mine,  Totila,  apprehending  they  might  endanger  their 

an  oath  that  he  would  treat  them  with  humanity,  and  lives  by  indulging  their  appetites  too  much  at  firft, 

maintain  them  in  the  pofleflion  of  all  their  rights  and  placed  guards  at  the  gates  to  prevent  their  going  out, 

privileges.     Upon  this  he  was  admitted  into  the  city,  taking  care  at  the  fame  time  to  fupply  them  fparingly 

where  he  behaved  with  great  moderation  towards  the  with  provifions,  but  increaflng  their  allowance  every 

Goths ;  but  feized  on  the  royal  treafure,  and  fecured  day.     Being  thus  by  degrees  reftored  to  their  former 

the  perfon  of  the  king.     The  Roman  army,  when  it  ftrength,  he  ordered  the  gates  to  be  fet  open,  and  gave 

entered  Ravenna,  appeared  fo  very  inconfiderable,  that  every  one  full  liberty  to  ftay  in  the  city  or  remove  as 

the  Gothic  women  on  beholding  it  could  not  forbear  he  thought  fit.     The  garrilon  he  treated  with  extraor-N 

fpitting  in  the  faces  of  their  hufbands,  and  reviling  dinary  kindnefs.     They  were  firft  fupplied  with  fhips 

them  as  cowards.  to  carry  them  to  Conftantinople ;  but  the  king  having 

The  captivity  of  Vitiges,  and  the  taking  of  Raven-  difcovered  that  their  real  defign  was  to  fail  to  Rome, 

na,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  war.     Belifarius  was  foon  in  order  to  reinforce  the  garrifon  of  that  city  (which 

after  recalled  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  in  they   knew   he  was  foon  to  befiege),  he  was  fo  far 

the  eaft.     The  Goths  were  greatly  furprifed  that  he  from  punifhing  them  as  they  expected,  that  he  furnifh- 

fhould  leave  his  new  kingdom  out  of  regard  to  the  ed   them  with  horfes,  waggons,    and  provifions,  and 
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ordered  a  body  of  Goths  to  efcort  them  to  Rome  by 
land,  as  the  winds  had  proved  unfavourable  for  their- 
paffage  by  fea. 

Totila  having  thus  become  mafter  of  Naples  anck- 
moft  of  the  other  fortreffes  in  thefe  parts,  began  to 
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orders  of  the  emperor ;  but,  after  his  departure,  chofe 
One  Ildebald,  a  man  of  great  experience  in  affairs  both 
civil  and  military,  for  their  king.  He  revived  the 
drooping  fpirits  of  his  countrymen,  jdefeated  the  Ro- 
mans, and  reduced  all  the  province  of  Venetia;  but 

was  in  a  fhort  time  murdered,  and  Eraric,  a  Rugian,  think  of  reducing  Rome  alfo.  He  firft  attempted  to 
fucceeded  to  the  throne.  He  was  fcarce  invefted  with  perfuade  the  citizens  to  a  furrender :  but  finding  his 
the  fovereignty,  when  his  fubjedts  began  to  think  of  perfuafions  ineffectual,  he  fent  a  detachment  of  his 
depofing  him,  and  railing  Totila  to  the  throne ;  which  army  into  Calabria  to  reduce  Otranto,  which  had  not 
the  latter  accepted,  upon  condition  that  they  pre-  yet  fubmitted ;  after  which,  he  marched  with  the  reft 
vioufly  difpatched  Eraric.  This  was  accordingly  done  ;  of  his  forces  againft  the  towns  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
after  which  Totila  was  proclaimed  king  of  Italy  in  the  Rome.  The  city  of  Tibur,  now  Tivoli,  about  1 8 
year  542.  miles  from  Rome,  was  betrayed  to  him  ;  and  all  the  in- 
The  new  king  proved  a  very  formidable  enemy  to  habitants,  together  with  their  bifhop,  were  put  to  the 
the  Romans,  who  now  loft  ground  every-where.  They  fword.  Several  other  ftrong  holds  in  the  neighbourhood 
made  an  attempt  on  the  city  of  Verona ;  in  which  of  that  city  he  took  by  ftorm ;  fo  that  Rome  was  in  a 
they  mifcarried  through  their  own  avarice,  having  dif-  manner  blocked  up  by  land,  all  communication  with 
puted  about  the  divifion  of  the  plunder  till  the  oppor-  the  neighbouring  country  being  cut  off. 
tunity  of  taking  the  town  was  paft.  They  were  next  Juftinian,  in  the  mean  time,  being  greatly  perplex- 
defeated  in  two  bloody  engagements  ;  the  confequence  ed  by  the  bad  news  he  every  day  received  from  Italy, 
of  which  was,  that  the  Goths  made  themfelves  matters  recalled  Belifarius  from  Perfia,  notwithstanding  the 
of  all  the  ftrong  places  in  Tufcany.  From  thence  fuccefs  which  attended  him  there.  To  fave  Rome, 
marching  into  Campania  and  Samnium,  they  reduced  however,  was  now  impoffible  even  for  Belifarius  him- 
the  ftrpng  town  of  Beneventum,  and  laid  fiege  to  felf.  As  foon  as  he  arrived  in  Italy,  finding  himfelf 
Naples?  During  the  fiege  of  this  laft  place,  feveral  unable  either  to  relieve  the  towns  which  were  befieged, 
detachments  were  fent  from  the  king's  army,  which  or  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  Goths,  he  difpatched 
took  Cumse,  and  recovered  all  Brutia,  Lucania,  A-  letters  to  Juftinian,  informing  him,  that  being  defti- 
pulia,  and  Calabria,  where  they  found  confiderable  tute  of  men,  arms,  and  money,  it  was  impoffible  for 
fums-  which  had  been  gathered  for  the  emperor's  ufe.  him  to  profecute  the  war ;  upon  which  the  emperor 
The  Romans,  in  the  mean  time,  diiheartened  by  their  ordered  new  levies  to  be  made,  all  the  veterans  being 
lofles,  and  deprived  of  thofe  fums  which  fhould  have  engaged  in  the  Perfian  war.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
paid  their  wages,  refufed  to  take  the  field.  A  confi-  ever,  Totila  purfued  his  good  fortune;  took  the  cities 
derable  fleet  was  therefore  fent  by  Juftinian  to  the  re-  of  Firmum,  Afculum,  Auximum,  Spoletum,  &c.  and 
lief  of  Naples :  but  Tctila,  having  timely  notice  of  at  length  advanced  to  Rome,  which  he  invefted  on  all  2^ 
this  defign,  manned,  with  incredible  expedition*  a  fides.  As  he  drew  near  the  city,  two  officers,  whom  Rome  lie- 
great  number  of  light  veflels  ;  which,  falling  unex-  Belifarius  had  fent  into  the  city,  ventured  to  make  a  fie^ei, 
pe&edly  on  the  Roman  fleet,  ty'ok  or  funk  every  ftiip,  fally,  though  contrary  to  the  exprefs  orders  of  their 
Voi.  IX.  3  A  geuc- 
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but  and  had  actually  thrown  down  a  third  part  of  the 
wall,  when  he  received  a  letter  from  Belifarius,  dif- 
fuading  him  from  his  intention.  After  having  ferioufly 
confidered  this  letter,  Totila  thought  proper  to  alter 
his  refolution  with  regard  to  the  deftruction  of  die 
city  ;  but  fent  every  one  of  the  inhabitants  into  Luca- 
nia,  without  leaving  a  fingle  perfon  in  the  metropolis. 
Belifarius  hearing  of  this,  immediately  returned  to  the 
capital,  and  undertook  to  repeople  and  repair  it.  He 
cleared  the  ditch  which  had  been  filled  by  Totila,  but 
was  for  the  prefent  obliged  to  fill  up  the  breaches  in 
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general,  thinking  they  (hould  furprife  the  Goths 
they  were  themfelves  taken  in  an  ambufcade,  and,  mod 
of  their  men  being  cut  in  pieces,  narrowly  efcaped 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Belifarius  made 
feveral  attempts  to  relieve  the  city :  but  all  of  them, 
however  well  concerted,  by  fome  accident  or  other 
proved  unfuccefsful ;  which  gave  him  fo  much  uneafi- 
nefs,  that  he  fell  into  a  feverifh  diforder,  and  was  for 
fome  time  thought  to  be  in  danger  of  his  life.  The 
city  was  foon  reduced  to  great  ftraits ;  a  dreadful  fa- 
mine enfued;  and  the  unhappy  citizens  having  confirmed 
every  thing  that  could  be  fuppofed  to  give  them  nourifh-    the  walls  with  ftones  loofely  heaped  upon  one  another  ; 


half. 


ment,  even  the  grafs  that  grew  near  the  walls,  were  obli 

ged,  it  is  faid,  to  feed  on  their  own  excrements.     Many 

put  an  end  to  their  lives,  in  order  to  free  themfelves 

from  the  intolerable  calamities  they  fuffered.     The  reft 

addreffed  their  governor   Beffas   in  the  moft  pathetic 

manner,  intreating  him  to  fupply  them  with  food  ;  or 

if  that  was  not  in  his  power,  either  to  give  them  leave    that  Totila  at  laft  abandoned  the  enterprife. 

to   go   out   of  the   town,    or  to  terminate  their  mi- 

feries  by  putting  them  to  death.     Beffas  replied,  that 

to  fupply  them  with  food  was  impoflible  ;  to  let  them 

go,  unfafe ;  and  to  kill  them,  impious.     In  the  end, 

however,  he  fuffered  thofe  who  were  willing  to  retire, 


and  in  this  fituation  the  city  was  again  attacked  by  the 
Goths.  Belifarius,  however,  had  taken  care  to  fupply 
the  inhabitants  with  plenty  of  provifions,  fo  that  they 
were  now  in  no  danger  of  fuffering  by  famine  ;  and  the 
affaults  of  the  enemy  were  vigoroufly  repelled,  not- 
withftanding  the  bad  fituation  of  the  fortifications,  fo 

t  laft  abandoned  the  enterprife.  47 

In  the  mean  time  the  Perfians  gained  great  advan-  BelifarrUi 
tages  over  the  Romans  in  the  Eaft,  fo  that  there  was  a  recalled, 
neceflity  for  recalling  Belifarius  a  fecond  time.    He  was 
no  fooner  gone,  than  Totila  renewed  his  efforts  with 
greater  vigour  than  ever ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the 


to  leave  the  city,  upon  paying  him  a  fum  of  money  ;  but    Franks,  concluding  that  both  Romans  and  Goths  would 


moft  of  them  either  died  on  the  road,  or  were  cut  m 
pieces  by  the  enemy.  At  laft,  the  befieged,  unable 
to  bear  their  miferies  any  longer,  began  to  mutiny,  and 
to  prefs  their  governor  to  come  to  an  agreement  with 
Totila.  This,  however,  he  ftill  refufed  ;  upon  which, 
four  of  the  Ifaurians  who  guarded  one  of  the  gates, 
ag  went  privately  to  the  camp  of  Totila,  and  offered  to 
And  taken,  admit  him  into  the  city.  The  king  received  this  pro- 
pofal  with  great  joy  ;  and  fending  four  Goths  of  great 
ftrength   and   intrepidity   into   the   town  along  with 


be  much  weakened  by  fuch  a  deftructive  war,  feized 
upon  Venetia,  which  belonged  to  both  nations,  and 
made  it  a  province  of  the  French  empire.  Totila  did 
not  oppofe  them  ;  but  having  obtained  a  reinforcement 
of  6000  Lombards,  returned  immediately  before  Rome, 
fully  intent  on  making  himfelf  mafter  of  that  metro- 
polis. Having  clofely  invefted  it  by  fea  and  land,  he 
hoped  in  a  fhort  time  to  reduce  it  by  famine :  but  a- 
gainft  this  the  governor  wifely  provided,  by  caufing 
corn  to  be  fown  within  the  walls  ;  fo  that  he  could  pro- 
them,  he  filently  approached  the  gates  in  the  night-  bably  have  defied  the  power  of  Totila,  had  not  the  city 
time  with  his  whole  army.     The  gates  were  opened  by    been  again  betrayed  by  the  Ifaurians,  who  opened  one 


the  Ifaurians,  as  they  had  promifed ;  and  upon  the 
firft  alarm,  Beffas  with  moft  of  the  foldiers  and  offi- 
cers fled  out  of .  the  town.  The  inhabitants  took 
fanctuary  in  the  churches ;  and  only  60  of  them  and 
26  foldiers  were  killed  after  the  town  was  taken.     To- 


of  the  gates  and  admitted  the  enemy. 

Thus  the  empire  of  the  Goths  was  a  third  time  efta- 
blifhed  in  Italy ;  and  Totila,  immediately  on  his  be- 
coming mafter  of  Rome,  difpatched  ambaffadors  to 
Juftinian,  offering  to  affift  him  as  a  faithful  ally  a- 
tila,  however,  gave  his  foldiers  full  liberty  to  plunder  gainft  any  nation  whatever,  provided  he  would  al- 
the  city :  which  they  did  for  feveral  days  together,  low  him  the  quiet  poffeffion  of  Italy.  But  Juftinian 
ftripping  the  inhabitants  of  all  their  wealth,  and  leaving  was  fo  far  from  hearkening  to  this  propofal,  that 
nothing  in  their  houfes  but  naked  walls ;  by  which  he  would  not  even  admit  the  ambaffadors  into  his 
means  many  perfons  of  diftinction  were  reduced  to  beg  prefence  ;  upon  which  Totila  refolved  to  purfue  the 
their  bread  from  door  to  door.  In  the  houfe  of  Beffas  war  with  the  utmoft  vigour,  and  to  make  himfelf  ma- 
was  found  an  immenfe  treafure,  which  he  had  fcanda-  fter  not  only  of  thofe  places  which  the  Romans  poffef-  2g 
loufly  amaffed  during  the  fiege,  by  felling  to  the  people,  fed  in  Italy,  but  in  Sicily  alfo.  This  he  fully  accom-  Narfes  fent 
at  an  exorbitant  price,  the  corn  which  had  been  ftored    plifhed  ;  when  Narfes,  who  had  formerly  been  joined  in  »'t0  ltalY* 

the  command  with  Belifarius,  was  appointed  general, 
with  abfolute  and  uncontrouled  authority. 


up  for  the  ufe  of  the  garrifon. 

Totila,  thus  become  mafter  of  Italy,  fent  ambaffa- 
dors to  Juftinian  with  very  refpe&ful  letters,  defiling 
to  live  on  the  fame  terms  with  him  that  Theodoric  had 

done  with  his  predeceffor  Anaftafius  ;  promifing  in  that  galleys,  fent  them  to  pillage 
cafe  to  refpecl:  him  as  his  father,  and  to  affift  him, 
when  he  pleafed,  with  all  his  force,  againft  any  other 
nation  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  emperor  re- 
jected his  offers,  he  threatened  to  level  Rome  with  the 
ground,  to  put  the  whole  fenate  to  the  fword,  and  to 
carry  the  war  into  Illyricum.  The  emperor  returned  no 
other  anfwer,  than  that  he  referred  the  whole  to  Beli- 
farius, who  had  full  power  to  manage  all  things  of  that 
nature.     Upon  this  Totila  refolved  to  deftroy  the  city ; 


But  while 
this  general  was  making  the  neceffary  preparations  for 
his  expedition,  Totila,  having  equipped  a  fleet  of  300 

the  coafis  of  Greece, 
where  they  got  an  immenfe  booty.  They  made  a  de- 
fcent  on  the  ifland  of  Corfu ;  and  having  laid  it  wafte, 
they  failed  to  Epirus,  where  they  furprifed  and  plun- 
dered the  cities  of  Nicopolis  and  Anchialus,  taking  ma- 
ny fhips  on  the  coaft,  among  which  were  fome  laden 
with  provifions  for  the  army  of  Narfes.  After  thefe 
fucceffes  they  laid  fiege  to  Ancona  in  Dalmatia.  Being 
defeated,  however,  both  by  fea  and  land,  Tctila  once 
more  fent  ambaffadors  to  Conftantinople,offering  to  \  ield 

Sicily 
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Sicily  and  all-  Dalmatia,  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  for    neceffarily  expofed  for  a  moment 


Italy,  and  to  afllft  the  Romans  as  a  faithful  ally  in  all 
their  wars  ;  but  Juftinian,  bent  upon  driving  the  Goths 
out  of  Italy,  would  not  even  fuffer  the  ambaffadors  to 
appear  in  his  prefence. 

Totila  finding  that  no  terms  could  be  obtained,  be- 
gan to  levy  new  forces,  and  to  make  great  preparations 
by   fea    and  land.     He  foon  reduced    the  iflands  of 
Corfica  and  Sardinia ;  but  this  was  the  laft  of  his  fuc- 
ceffes.     Narfes  arrived  in  Italy  with  a  very  formidable 
army,  and  an  immenfe  treafure  to  pay  the  troops  their 
arrears,  the  want  of  which  had  been  one  great  caufe  of 
the  bad  fuccefs  of  Belifarius  in  his  laft  expedition.     He 
immediately  took  the  road  to  Rome  ;  while  Totila  af- 
fembled  all  his  forces,  in  order  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Italy  by  a  general  engagement.     The  battle  proved 
very  obftinate ;  but  at  laft  the  Gothic  cavalry  being 
kilisrotila,pUtto  the  rout,  and  retiring  in  great  confufion  among 
the  infantry,  the  latter  were  thereby  thrown  into  fuch 
diforder,  that  they  could  never  afterwards  rally.    Nar- 
fes, obferving  their  confufion,  encouraged  his  men  to 
make  a  laft  effort ;  which  the  Goths  not  being  able  to 
withftand,  betook  themfelves  to  flight,  with  the  lofs  of 
6000  men  killed  on  the  fpot.     Totila  finding  the  day 
irrecoverably  loft,  fled  with  only  five  horfemen  for  his 
attendants  ;  but  was  purfued  and  mortally  wounded  by 
a  commander  of  one  of  the  bodies  of  barbarians  who 
followed  Narfes.     He  continued  his   flight,  however, 
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a  dart  ftruck  him  in      Italy, 
that  moment  with  fuch  force,  that  he  immediately  fell  *— """     ** 
down  dead  in  the  place  where  he  had  flood  from  the 
beginning  of  the  battle,  and  upon  heaps  of  the  enemy 
whom  he  had  killed.     The  Romans,  feeing  him  fall, 
cut  off  his  head  and  expofed  it  to  the    fight  of  the 
Goths,  not  doubting  but  they  would  be  immediately 
difheartened  and  retire.     In  this,  however,  they  wer§ 
difappointed.     The  Goths  maintained  the  fight  with 
great  vigour,  till  night  put  an  end  to  the  engagement. 
The  next  day  the  engagement  was  renewed  early  in 
the  morning,  and  continued  till  night :  but  on  the 
third  day,  the  Goths  defpairing  of  being  able  to  over- 
come an  enemy  fo  much  fuperior  to  them  in  numbers, 
fent    deputies  to  Narfes,  offering  to  lay  down   their 
arms,  provided  fuch  of  them  as  chofe  to  remain  in  I- 
taly  were  allowed  to  enjoy  their  eftates  and  poffeflions 
without   moleftation,  as  fubjefts  of  the  empire ;  and 
thofe  who  were  willing  to  retire  elfewhere,  were  fuf- 
fered  to  carry  with  them  all  their  goods   and  effe&s.        ,f 
To  thefe  terms  Narfes  readily  affented  ;  and  thus  the  The  end  erf 
empire  of  the  Goths  in  Italy  was  finally  deftroyed,  the  the  empire 
country  now  becoming  a  province  of  the  eaftern  Ro-  of  tlie 
man  empire. 

In  this  conqueft  Narfes  had  been  affifted,  as  al- 
ready obferved,  by  many  barbarous  nations,  among 
whom  were  the  Lombards,  at  that  time  fettled  in  Pan- 
nonia.     On  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  they  were  dif- 


Italjr. 


for  fome  time  longer  ;  but  was  at  laft  obliged  to  halt    miffed  with  rich  prefents,  and  the  nation  for  fome  timef 

in  order  to  get  his  wound  dreffed,  foon  after  which  he 

expired. 

This  difafter  did  not  yet  entirely  break  the  fpirit  of 
the  Goths.  They  chofe  for  their  king  one  Teia,  de- 
fervedly  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  valiant  men  of  their 
nation,  and  who  had  on  feveral  occafions  diftinguifhed    and  Longinus  fent  to  fucceed  him.     As  Narfes  was  an 


continued  faithful  allies  to  the  Romans.  In  the  mean 
time  Juftinian  dying,  Narfes,  who  governed  Italy  with 
an  abfolute  fway,  was  accufed  to  the  emperor  Juftin 
II.  and  to  the  emprefs  Sophia,  of  afpiring  to  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  the  country.     Hereupon  he  was  recalled, 
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himfelf  in  a  moft  eminent  manner.  All  the  valour  and 
experience  of  Teia,  however,  were  now  infufficient  to 
flop  the  progrefs  of  the  Romans.  Narfes  made  him- 
felf mafter  of  a  great  number  of  cities,  and  of  Rome 
itfelf,  before  the  Goths  could  affemble  their  forces. 
The  Roman  general  next  proceeded  to  inveft  Cumae ; 
which  Teia  determined  at  all  events  to  relieve,  as  the 
royal  treafure  was  lodged  in  that  city.  This  brought 
on  an  engagement,  which,  if  Procopius  is  to  be  credit- 
ed, proved  one  of  the  moft  bloody  that  ever  was 
fought.  The  Roman  army  confifted  of  vaft  multi- 
tudes brought  from  different  nations  ;  the  Goths  were 
few  in  comparifon ;  but,  animated  by   defpair,   and 


eunuch,  the  emprefs  is  reported  to  have  faid,  that  his 
employment  at  Conftantinople  fhould  be  to  diftribute 
in  the  apartment  of  her  women  the  portion  of  wool 
which  each  was  to  fpin.  Narfes,  enraged  at  this 
farcafm,  replied,  that  he  fhould  begin  fuch  a  web  as 
fhe  fhould  never  be  able  to  finifh  ;  and  immediately  dif- 
patched  meffengers  to  Alboinus  king  of  the  Lom- 
bards, inviting  them  into  Italy.  Along  with  the  mef-  Lombards, 
fengers  he  fent  fome  of  the  beft  fruits,  the  country  af- 
forded, in  order  to  tempt  him  the  more  to  become  ma- 
fter of  fuch  a  rich  kingdom. 

Alboinus,  highly  pleafed  with  the  opportunity  of 
invading  a  country  with  which  his  fubjecls  were  already 
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knowing  that  all  was  at   ftake,  they  fought  with  the    well  acquainted,  began  without  lofs  of  time  to  make 


utmoft  fury.  Their  king  placed  himfelf  in  the  firft 
rank,  to  encourage  his  men  by  his  example ;  and  is 
faid  to  have  given  fuch  proofs  of  his  valour  and  con- 
duct as  equalled  him  to  the  moft  renowned  heroes  of 
antiquity.  The  Romans  difcovering  him,  and  know- 
ing that  his  death  would  probably  put  an  end  to  the 
battle,  if  not  to  the  war  itfelf,  directed  their  whole 
force  againft  him,  fome  attacking  him  with  fpears,  and 
others  difcharging  againft  him  fhowers  of  darts  and 
arrows.  Teia  maintained  his  ground  with  great  in- 
trepidity, received  the  miffive  weapons  on  his  fhield, 
and  killed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy  with  his  own 
hand.  When  his  fhield  was  fo  loaded  with  darts  that 
he  could  not  eafily  wield  it,  he  called  for  another. 
Thus  he  fhifted  his  fhield  three  times  ;  but  as  he  at- 
tempted to  change  it  ajiother  time,  his  breaft  being 


the  neceffary  preparations  for  his  journey.  In  the 
month  of  April  568,  he  fet  out  with  his  whole  nation, 
men,  women,  and  children  :  carrying  with  them  all 
their  moveables.  This  promifcuous  multitude  arrived 
by  the  way  of  Iftria ;  and  advancing  through  the  pro- 
vince of  Venetia,  found  the  whole  country  abandoned, 
the  inhabitants  having  fled  to  the  neighbouring  iflands, 
in  the  Adriatic.  The  gates  of  Aquileia  were  opened 
by  the  few  inhabitants  who  had  courage  to  flay  :  moft 
of  ^them,  however,  had  fled  with  all  their  valuable  ef- 
fects ;  and  among  the  reft  the  patriarch  PauKnus, 
who  had  carried  with  him  all  the  facred  uter.fils  of 
the  churches.  From  Aquileia,  Alboinus  proceeded  to 
Forum  Julii,  of  which  he  likewife  became  mafter  with- 
out oppofition.  Here  he  fpent  the  winter ;  during 
which  time  he  erected  Friuli  into  a  dukedom,  which 
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has  continued  ever  fince.  In  569,  he  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  Trivigi,  Oderzo,  Monte  Selce,  Vicenza, 
Verona,  and  Trent ;  in  each  of  which  cities  he  left  a 
ftrono-  garrifon  of  Lombards  under  the  command  of  an 
officer,  whom  he  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of  duke: 
but  thefe  dukes  were  only  officers  and  governors  of  ci- 
ties, who  bore  the  title  no  longer  than  the  prince 
thought  proper  to  continue  them  in  their  command 
or  government.  Padua  and  fome  other  cities  Al- 
boinus  left  behind  him  without  attempting  to  re- 
duce them,  either  becaufe  they  were  too  well  garri- 
foned,  or  becaufe  they  lay  too  much  out  of  his  way. 
In  570,  he  entered  Liguria.  The  inhabitants  were  fo 
terrified  at  his  approach,  that  they  left  their  habita- 
tions with  fuch  of  their  effects  as  they  could  carry  off, 
and  fled  into  the  mod  mountainous  and  inacceffible 
parts  of  the  country.  The  cities  of  Brefcia,  Barga- 
mo,  Lodi,  Como,  and  others  quite  to  the  Alps,  being- 
left  almoft  without  inhabitants,  fubmitted  of  courfe ; 
after  which  he  reduced  Milan,  and  was  thereupon  pro- 
claimed king  of  Italy. 

But  though  the  Lombards  had  thus  conferred  the 
title  01  king  of  Italy  on  their  fovereign,  he  was  by  no 
means  poileHed  of  the  whole  country,  nor  indeed  was 
it  ever  in  the  power  of  the  Lombards  to  get  poiteifion 
of  the  whole.  Alboinus  having  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  Venetia,  Liguria,  ^Emilia,  Hetruria,  and  Umbria, 
applied  himfelf  to  legiflation  and  the  civilization  of  his 
fubjects.  But  before  he  could  make  any  progrefs  in 
this  work,  he  was  taken  off  by  the  treachery  of  his 
wife  ;  and  Clephis,  one  of  the  nobles,  chofen  king  in 
his  itead.  Clephis  rebuilt  fome  cities  which  had  been 
ruined  during  the  wars  between  the  Goths  and  Ro- 
mans, and  extended  his  conquefts  to  the  very  gates  of 
Rome  ;  but  as  he  b'ehaved  both  to  the  Romans  and 
Lombards  with  ;:lie  greatetl  cruelty,  he  was  murdered, 
alter  a  fhorfeign  of  1 8  months.  His  cruelty  gave  the 
Lombard*-,  fuch  an  averfion  aga'nft  regal  power,  that 
they  changed  their  form  of  government,  being  govern- 
ed Only  by  their  dukes  for  the  fpace  often  years.  Du- 
ring this  interregnum,  they  proved  iuccefsful  in  their 
wars  with  the  Romans,  and  made  themfelves  mafters 
of  feveral  cities :  but  perceiving  that  their  kingdom, 
thus  divided,  could  not  fubfift,  they  refolved  once 
more  to  fubmit  to  the  authority  of  one  man  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  585,  Autharis  was  chofen  king  of  the 
Lombards. 

The  great  object   of  ambition  to  the  new  race  of 
Lombard  monarchs  was  the  conquer!  of  all  Italy  ;  and 
Siifccfuedby  this  proved  at  laft  the  ruin  of  their  empire  by  Charles 
the  Great,  as  related  under  the  article  France,  n°  27. 
As  the  Lombards,  however,  had  not  been  pofieffed  of 
the  whole  territory  of  Italy,  fo  the  whole  of  it  never 
came  into  the  poffefiion  of  Charlemagne  :  neither,  fince 
the  time  of  the  Goths,  has  the  whole  of  this  country 
been  under  the  dominion  of  any  fingle  ftate.     Some  of 
the   fouthern  provinces  were  ftill  po/felted  by  the  em- 
perors of  Conftantinople  ;  and  the  liberal  grants  of  Pe- 
rn and  Charlemagne  himfelf  to  the  pope,  had  inverted 
im  with  a  confiderable  lhare  of  temporal  power.     The 
territories  of  the  pope  indeed  were  fuppofed  to  be  held 
in  vaflalage  from  France  ;  but  this  the  popes  them- 
35-       felves  always  ftiffiy  denied.     The  undifputed  territory 
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of  Genoa,   Parma,  Modena,   Tufcany,   Bologna,  the     Itaty. 
dukedoms  of  Friuli,  Spoleto,  and  Benevento  ;  the  laft   —— v— * 
of  which  contained  the  greateft  part  of  the  prefent 
kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  feudal  government  which  the  Lombards  had  in- 
troduced into  Italy,  naturally  produced  revolts  and 
commotions,  as  the  different  dukes  inclined  either  to 
change  their  mafters  or  to  fet  up  for  themfelves.  Se- 
veral revolts  indeed  happened  during  the  life  of  Char- 
lemagne himfelf;  which,  however,  he  always  found 
means  to  crufh :  but  after  his  death,  the  fovereignty 
of  Italy  became  an  object  of  contention  between  the 
kings  of  France  and  the  emperors  of  Germany.  That 
great  monarch  had  divided  his  extenfive  dominions  a- 
mong  his  children  ;  but  they  all  died  during  his  life- 
time, except  Louis,  whom  he  afibciated  with  himfelf 
in  the  empire,  and  who  fucceeded  to  all  his  dominions 
after  his  death.  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  trou- 
bles with  which  Italy  was  fo  long  overwhelmed  :  and 
of  which,  as  they  proceeded  from  the  ambition  of  thofe 
called  kings  of  Italy  and  their  nobles,  of  the  kings  of 
France,  and  of  the  emperors  of  Germany,  it  is  difficult 
to  have  any  clear  idea.  The  following  inert  fketch, 
however,  may  perhaps  give  fome  fatisfaction  on  this 
perplexed  fubjedr.  36 

At  the  time  Louis  the  fon  of  Charlemage  was  de-  Hiftoryof 
clared  emperor  of  the  Weft,  Italy  was  held  by  Ber- the  d'fturb- 
nard  the  fon  of  Pepin,  brother  to  Louis.     Though  this  ances  ln  '" 
Bernard  bore  the  title  of  king,  yet  he   was  only  ac-  thJtinie^f 
counted  a  vaflal  of  the  emperor.     His  ambition,  how-  charle- 
ever,  foon  prompted  him  to  rebel  againft  his  uncle ;  magna, 
but  being  abandoned  by  his  troops,  he  was  taken  pri- 
foner,  had  his  eyes  pulled  out,  and  died  three  days 
after.     As    the  difturbances    ftill  continued,  and  the 
nobles    of  Lombardy   were  yet  very  refractory,  Lo- 
thaire,    eldeft   fon   to  the    emperor,  was  in  the  year 
823  fent    into    Italy  ;  of  which  country  he  was  firft 
crowned  king  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  emperor  of  the 
Weft,    during   his  father's  lifetime.     But  though  his 
abilities  were  fufficient  to  have  fettled  every  thing  in  a 
ftate  of  tranquillity,  his  unbounded  ambition  promp- 
ted him  to    engage  in    rebellion  againft  his   father  ; 
whom  he  more  than  once  took  prifoner  ;  though  in  the 
end  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  and   afk  pardon  for  his 
offences,  which  was  obtained  only  on  condition  of  his 
not  paffing  the  Alps  without  leave  obtained  from  his 
father. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Saracens,  taking  advantage 
of  thefe  inteftine  wars,  landed  on  the  coafts  of  Italy, 
and  committed  fuch  ravages,  that  even  the  bifhops 
were  obliged  to  arm  themfelves  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  Lothaire,  however,  after  returning  from  his 
unnatural  war  with  his  father,  was  fofar  from  attempt- 
ing to  put  an  end  to  thefe  ravages,  or  to  reftore  tran- 
quillity, that  he  feized  on  fome  places  belonging  to  the 
fee  of  Rome,  under  pretence  that  they  were  part  of 
his  kingdom  of  Lombardy ;  nor  would  he  forbear 
thefe  encroachments  till  exprefdy  commanded  to  do 
fo  by  his  father.  After  having  embroiled  himfelf,  and 
almoft  loft  all  his  dominions,  in  a  war  with  his  brothers 
after  the  death  of  Louis,  and  declared  his  fon,  alfo 
called  Louis,  king  of  Italy,  this  ambitious  prince 
died,  leaving  to  Louis  the  title  of  emperor,  as  well 
as  king  of  Italy,  with  which  he  had  before  invefted 
him. 

The 
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Italy.  The  new  emperor  applied  himfelf  to  the  restoration 

— " '  of  tranquillity  in  his  dominions,  and  driving  out  the 

Saracens  from  thole  places  which  they  had  Seized  in  I- 
taly.  This  he  fully  accomplished,  and  obliged  the  in- 
fidels to  retire  into  Africa  ;  but  in  875  he  died  with- 
out naming  any  fucceSibr.  After  his  death,  fome  of 
the   Italian   nobles,  headed  by  the  duke   of  Tufcany, 
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reprefented  to   the  pope,  .  that  as  Louis  had 


left  no 
fucceifor,  the  regal  dignity,  which  had  fo  long  been 
ufurped  by  foreigners,  ought  now  to  return  to  the  I- 
talians.  The  pope,  however,  finding  that  Charles  the 
Bald,  king  of  France,  had  fuch  an  ambition  for  the 
imperial  crown,  that  he  would  (tick  at  nothing  to  ob- 
tain it,  refolved  to  gratify  him,  though  at  as  high  a 


rcngarius  duke  of  Friuli,  and  Guido  or  Vido  duke  of 
Spoleto,  entered  into  an  agreement,  that  on  the  death 
of  the  emperor  the  former  ihould  feize  on  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  and  the  latter  on  the  kingdom  of 
France.  Berengarius  fucceeded  without  oppofition ; 
but  Vido  was  difappointed,  the  French  having  al- 
ready chofen  Eudes  or  Otho  for  their  king.  Up- 
on this  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  turned  his  arms 
againft  Berengarius.  Vido  proved  victorious  in  an 
engagement,  and  drove  his  rival  into  Germany;  where 
he  fought  the  affiftance  of  Arnolphus,  who  had  fuc- 
ceeded to  the  crown  after  the  death  of  Charles.  Ha- 
ving thus  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Vido  em- 
ployed his  time  in  reforming  the  abides  of  the  Mate, 


price  as  poffible.     He  accordingly  crowned  him  empe-  and  confirming  the  grants  formerly  given  to  the  pope, 

ror  and  king  of  Lombardy,  on  condition  of  his  own-  out  of  gratitude  for  his  having  Sanctified  his  ufurpation 

ing  the  independency  of  Rome,  and  that  he  himfelf  and  declared  him  lawful  king  of  Italy.     This  tran- 

only  held  the  empire  by  the  gift  of  the  pope.     This  quillity,  however,  was  of  fhort  duration.     Arnolphus 

produced  a  conspiracy  among  the  difcontented  nobles  ;  fent  an  army  into  Italy  ;  the  Saracens  from  Spain  ra- 


and  at  the  fame  time  the  Saracens  renewing  their  in- 
curfions,  threatened  the  ecclefiaftical  territories  with 
the  utmoft  danger.  The  pope  folicited  the  emperor's 
affiftance  with  the  greateft  earneftnefs  ;  but  the  latter  di- 
ed before  anything  effectual  could  be  done:  after  which, 
being  diltreifed  by  the  Saracens  on  one  hand,  and  the 
Lombard  nobles  on  the  other,  the  unhappy  pontiff  was 
forced  to  fly  into  France.  Italy  now  fell  into  the  ut- 
moft confufion  and  anarchy  ;  during  which  time  many 
of  the  nobles  and  ftates  of  Lombardy  afiumed  an  inde- 
pendence, which  they  have  ever  fince  retained. 

In  879,  the  pope  was  reconducted  to  Italy  with  an 
army  by  Bofon  fon-in-law  to  Louis  II.  of  France  :  but 
though  he  inclined  very  much  to  have  raifed  this  prince 
to  the  dignity  of  king  of  Italy,  he  found  his  intereft 
infufficient  for  that  purpofe,  and  matters  remained  in 
their  former  Situation.  The  nobles,  who  had  driven 
out  the  pope,  were  now  indeed  reconciled  to  him  :  but 
notwithstanding  this  reconciliation,  the  ftate  of  the 
country  was  worfe  than  ever  ;  the  great  men  renoun- 
cing the  authority  of  any  fuperior,  and  every  one 
claiming  to  be  fovereign  in  his  own  territories.  To 
add  to  the  calamities  which  enfued  through  the  am- 
bition of  thefe  defpots,  the  Saracens  committed  every 
where  the  moft  terrible  ravages  ;  till  at  laft  the  Italian 
nobles,  defpifing  the  kings  of  the  Carlovingian  race, 
who  had  weakened  themfelves  by  their  mutual  diSTen- 
tions,  began  to  think  of  throwing  off  even  all  nominal 
fubmiffion  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  retaining  the  imperial 
dignity  among  themfelves.  Thus  they  hoped,  that,  by 
being  more  united  among  themfelves,  they  might  be  the  papal  dignity,  having  now  no  army  to  fear,  excited 
more  able  to  refift  the  common  enemy.  Accordingly  the  greateft  disturbances.  The  body  of  Formofus  was 
in  885  they  went  to  pope  Adrian  ;  and  requefting  him  dug  up  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber  by  one  pope  ;  after 
to  join  them  in  atTerting  the  independency  of  Italy,  which  that  pope  was  ftrangled,  and  Formofus's  body 
they  obtained  of  him  the  two  following  decrees,  viz.  buried  again  in  the  Vatican,  by  order  of  another.  At 
That  the  popes,  after  their  election,  might  be  confe-  laft  the  coronation  of  Arnolphus  v/as  declared  void,  the 
crated  without  waiting  for  the  prefence  of  the  king  or  Sergian  faction  entirely  demolifhed,  and  the  abovemen- 
his  ambafiadors  ;  and  that,  if  Charles  the  Grofs  died    tioned  decrees  of  Adrian  were  annulled  ;  it  being  now 


vaged  the  northern  parts  of  the  country,  and  getting 
polfeffion  of  a  caftle  near  the  Alps,  held  it  for  many 
years  after,  to  the  great  diftrefs  of  the  neighbouring 
parts,  which  were  expofed  to  their  continual  incur- 
fions ;  and  at  the  fame  time  Benevento  was  befieged 
and  taken  by  the  forces  of  the  eaftern  emperor,  fo  that 
Vido  found  his  empire  very  considerably  circumfcribed 
in  its  dimenfions. 

The  new  king,  diftreffed  by  fo  many  enemies,  affo- 
ciated  bis  fon  Lambert  with  him  in  the  government, 
and  bribed  the  Germans  to  return  to  their  own  coun- 
try. In  893,  however,  they  again  invaded  Italy  ;  but 
were  Suddenly  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  after  ha- 
ving put  Berengarius  in  poffeSfion  of  Pavia.  In  the 
mean  time,  Vido  died,  and  his  fon  Lambert  drove 
out  Berengarius  :  but  having  joined  a  faction,  head- 
ed by  one  Sergius,  againft  pope  Formofus,  the  latter 
offered  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  Arnolphus  ;  who  there- 
upon entered  the  country  with  an  army,  befieged  and 
took  Rome,  maSTacring  the  faction  of  Sergius  with  the 
moft  unrelenting  cruelty. 

Arnolphus  thus  rnaiter  of  Italy,  and  crowned  em- 
peror by  the  pope,  began  to  form  Schemes  of  Strength- 
ening himfelf  in  his  new  acquisitions  by  putting  out 
the  eyes  of  Berengarius  :  but  the  latter  having  timely 
notice  of  this  treachery,  fled  to  Verona  ;  and  the  Ita- 
lians were  fo  provoked  at  this  and  the  other  cruelties  of 
Arnolphus,  that  they  drove  him  out  of  the  country. 
His  departure  occasioned  the  greateft  confufion  at 
Rome.    Formofus  died  foon  after  ;  and  the  fucceifors  to 


without  Sons,  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  the  title  of 
emperor,  Should  be  conferred  on  fome  of  the  Italian 
nobles. 

Thefe  decrees  were  productive  of  the  worft  confe- 
quences  imaginable.  The  emperor  complained  of  be- 
ing deprived  of  his  right ;  and  the  diffenfions  between 
the  Italian  nobles  themfelves  became  more  fatal  than 
ever.     The  two  moft  powerful  of  thefe  noblemen,  Be- 


determined  that  the  elected  popes  Should  not  be  confe- 
crated  but  in  prefence  of  the  emperor  or  his  ambaSfa- 
dors. 

During  thefe  confufions  Lambert  enjoyed  the  king- 
dom in  quiet  ;  but  the  nobles  hating  him  on  account 
of  his  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  government,  began  a- 
gain  to  think  of  Berengarius.  In  the  mean  time,  how- 
ever, another  factiqn,  offered  the  crown  to  Louis  king 

of 
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of  Aries.     This  new  competitor  entered  Italy  with  an  vento  and  Capua,  fending  at  the  fame  time  ambafla- 

'  army  in  899 ;  but  was  forced  by  Berengarius  to  re-  dors  to  Conftantine  the  Greek  emperor,  inviting  him 

nounce  his  claim  upon  oath,  and  to  fwear  that  he  would  to  an  alliance  againft  the  infidels.     The  Saracens,  un- 

never  again  enter  Italy,  even  though  he  fhould  be  in-  able  to  withftand  fuch  a  powerful  combination,  were 

vited  to  be  crowned  emperor. — This  oath,  however,  befieged  in  their  city  :  where  being  reduced  to  great 

was  foon  forgot.     Louis  readily  accepted  of  another  ftraits,  they  at  laft  fet  fire  to  it,  and  fallied  out  into 

invitation,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Pavia  in  the  woods ;  but  being  purfued  by  the  Italians,  they 

901.     The  following  year  he  forced  Berengarius  to  fly  were  all  cut  off  to  a  man. 

into  Bavaria ;  but  having  unadvifedly  difbanded  his  In  this  expedition  it  is  probable  that  Berengarius 
army,  as  thinking  himfelf  now  fecurely  feated  on  the  gave  great  affiftance  ;  for  this  very  year,  915,  he  was 
throne,  Berengarius,  who  watched  every  opportunity,  crowned  emperor  by  the  pope.  This  gave  difpleafure 
furprifed  him  at  Verona,  and  put  out  his  eyes.  to  many  of  the  ambitious  nobles  ;  confpiracies  were 
Thus  Berengarius  at  laft  became  king  of  Italy  repeatedly  formed  againft  him;  in  922,  Rpdolphus 
without  a  rival ;  and  held  his  kingdom  for  20  years  king  of  Burgundy  was  crowned  alfo  king  of  Italy ; 
afterwards,  without  any  oppofition  from  his  fubjects,  and  in  924,  Berengarius  was  treacheroufly  affaflinated 
who  at  laft  became  fenfible  of  the  mifchiefs  arifmg  at  Verona ;  of  which  difturbances  the  Hungarians 
from  civil  difcords.  He  was  not  yet,  however,  with-  taking  the  advantage,  plundered  the  cities  of  Mantua, 
out  troubles.  The  Hungarians  invaded  Italy  with  a  Brefcia,  and  Bergamo.  Marching  afterwards  to  Pa- 
formidable  army,  and  advanced  within  a  fmall  diftance  via,  they  inverted  it  clofely  on  all  fides  ;  and  about  the 
of  Pavia.  Berengarius  armed  the  whole  force  of  his  middle  of  March  925,  taking  advantage  of  the  wind, 
dominions ;  and  came  againft  them  with  fuch  a  multi-  they  fet  fire  to  the  houfes  next  the  walls,  and  during 
tude,  that  the  Hungarians  retired  without  venturing  the  confufion  broke  open  the  gates,  and  getting  pof- 
an  engagement.  A  great  many  of  their  men  were  loft  feifion  of  the  city  treated  the  inhabitants  with  the 
in  pafling  a  river ;  upon  which  they  fent  deputies  to  greateft  barbarity.  Having  burnt  the  capital  of  the 
Berengarius,  offering  to  reftore  all  their  booty,  and  kingdom,  they  next  proceeded  to  Placenza,  where 
never  to  come  again  into  Italy,  provided  they  were  they  plundered  the  fuburbs;  and  then  returned  to  Pan- 
allowed  a  fafe  retreat.      Thefe  conditions  were  im-  nonia  laden  with  booty. 

prudently  denied  ;    upon  which   the  Hungarians  at-        The  affairs  of  Italy  now  fell  into  the  utmoft  confu- 

tacked  the  army  of  Berengarius  in  defpair,  and  de-  fion.     A  faction  was  formed  againft  Rodolphus  in  fa- 
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feated  them  with  great  Uaughter.  After  this  they 
over-ran  the  whole  country,  and  plundered  the  towns 
of  Trevifo,  Vicenza,  and  Padua,  without  refiftance,  the 
inhabitants  flying   every  where  into  fortified  places. 


vour  of  Hugh  count  of  Aries.  The  latter  prevailed, 
and  was  crowned  king  at  Pavia  in  927.  The  Ita- 
lians, however,  foon  repented  of  their  choice.  The 
Romans  firft  invited  him  to  be  their  governor,  and 


This  devaftation  they  continued  for  two  years  ;  nor  then  drove  him  out  with  difgrace ;  at  the  fame  time 

could  their  departure  be  procured  without  paying  them  choofing  a  conful,  tribunes,  &c.  as  if  they  had  defigned 

a  large  fum  of  money :  which,  however,  proved  of  to  affert  their   ancient  liberty.     One  faclion,  in  the 

little  avail ;  for  the  following  year  they  returned  and  mean  time  offered  the  crown  to  Rodolphus,  and  the 

ravaged    the    territory   of    Friuli   without   controul.  other  to  Arnold  duke  of  Bavaria,  while  the  Saracens 

Scarcely  were  thefe  invaders  departed,  when  the  Sa-  took  this  opportunity  to  plunder  the  city  of  Genoa, 
racens,  who  had  fettled  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  in-        Hugh,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  inactive.     Ha- 

vaded  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  made  an  irruption  as  ving  collected  an  army,  he  marched  directly  againft 

far  as  Acqui  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pavia ;  while  Arnold,  and  entirely  defeated  him.     Rodolphus  deli- 

the    inhabitants,    inftead   of  oppofing   them,    fled  to  vered  him  from  all  apprehenfions  on  his  part,  by  en- 

fome  forts  which  had  been  erected  in  the  time  of  the  tering  into  an  alliance  with  him,  and  giving  his  daugh- 

firft  irruption  of  the  Hungarians.     In  912,  however,  ter  Adelaide  in  marriage  to  Lotharius,  Hugh's  fon. 

John,  prefbyter  of  Ravenna,  having  attained  the  pa-  Being  thus  free  from  all  danger  from  foreign  enemies, 

pal  dignity  by  means  of  Theodora  wife  of  Alderbert  he  marched  againft  the  Romans  ;  but  with  them  he 

count  of  Tufcany,  applied  himfelf  to  regulate  the  af-  alfo  came  to  an  agreement,  and  even  gave  his  daugh- 

fairs  of  the  church,  and  to  reprefs  the  infults  of  the  ter  in  marriage  to  Alberic,  whom  they  had   chofen 

Saracens.     "While  he  was  confidering  on  the  moft  pro-  conful.     In  the  mean  time  the  country  was  infefted  by 

per  methods  of  effecting  this,  one  of  the  Saracens,  who  the  Hungarians  and  Saracens,  and  at  the  fame  time 

had  received  an  injury  from  his  countreymen,  fled  to  depopulated  by  a  plague.     Endlefs  confpiracies  were 

Rome,  and  offered  to  deliver  the  Italians  from  their  formed  againft  Hugh  himfelf;  and  at  laft,  in  947,  he 

invafions,  if  the  pope  would  but  allow  him  a  fmall  was  totally  deprived  of  the  regal  power  by  Berenga- 

body  of    men.      His   propofals  being   accepted,  66  rius,  grandfon  to  the  firft  king  of  that  name  ;  foon 

young  men  were  chofen,  all  well  armed ;  who  being  after  which  he  retired  into  Burgundy,  and  became  a 

conducted  by  the  Saracen  into»by-paths,  attacked  the  monk. 


infidels  as  they  were  returning  from  their  inroads,  and 
feveral  times  defeated  great  parties  of  them.  Thefe 
lofTes  affecting  the  Saracens,  a  general  alliance  was 
concluded  amongft  all  their  cities  ;  and  having  forti- 
fied a  town  on  the  Garigliano,  they  abandoned  the 
reft,  and  retired  hither.  Thus  they  became  much 
more  formidable  than  before  ;  which  alarming  the 
pope,  he  confulted  with  Arnulphus  prince  of  Bene- 


Though  Berengarius  was  thus  poflened  of  the  fu- 
preme  power,  he  did  not  aflume  the  title  cf  king  till 
after  the  death  of  Lotharius,  which  happened  in  950 ; 
but  in  the  mean  time  Italy  was  invaded  by  Henry 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Hungarians.  The  former 
took  and  plundered  the  city  of  Aquileia,  and  ravaged 
the  neighbouring  country ;  after  which  he  returned 
without  moleftation  into  Germany :  the  latter  made  a 

furious 
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furious  irruption ;  and  Berengarius  being  unable  to 
oppofe  them,  was  at  laft  obliged  to  purchafe  their  de- 
parture by  money.  In  raifing  the  fum  agreed  upon, 
however,  Berengarius  is  faid  to  have  been  more  op- 
preffive  than  even  the  Hungarians  themfeives.  Every 
individual,  without  diftinttion  of  age  or  fex,  was  ob- 
liged to  pay  fo  much  for  their  head,  not  excepting  even 
the  poor.  The  churches  were  likewife  robbed;  by  which 
means  the  king  raifed  an  immenfe  fum  of  money,  i  o 
bufhels  of  which  he  gave  to  the  Hungarians,  but  kept 
the  much  greater  part  to  himfelf. 

Berengarius,  not  yet  fatisfied,  wanted  to  be  put  in 
pofTeffion  of  Pavia,  which  was  held  by  Adelaide,  the 
widow  of  Lotharius.  In  order  to  obtain  his  purpofe, 
he  propofed  a  marriage  between  her  and  his  fon  Adel- 
bert.  This  propofal  was  rejected  ;  upon  which  Be- 
rengarius befieged  and  took  the  city.  The  queen  was 
confined  in  a  neighbouring  caftle,  from  whence  fhe 
made  her  efcape  by  a  contrivance  of  her  confefTor. 
With  him  and  one  female  attendant  fhe  concealed  her- 
felf  for  fome  days  in  a  wood  ;  but  being  obliged  to  re- 
move from  thence  for  want  of  food,  fhe  applied  for 
protection  to  Adelard  bifhop  of  Reggio.  By  him  fhe 
was  recommended  to  his  uncle  Atho,  who  had  a  ftrong 
caftle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canoza.  Here  fhe  was 
quickly  befieged  by  Berengarius  ;  upon  which  mefTen- 
gers  were  difpatched  to  Otho  king  of  Germany,  ac- 
quainting him,  that,  by  expelling  Berengarius ;  and 
marrying  Adelaide,  he  might  ealily  obtain  the  king- 
dom of  Italy.  This  propofal  he  readily  accepted,  and 
married  Adelaide  ;  but  allowed  Berengarius  to  retain 
the  greateft  part  of  his  dominions,  upon  condition  of 
his  doing  homage  for  them  to  the  kings  of  Germany. 
He  deprived  him,  however,  of  the  dukedom  of  Friuli 
and  marquifate  of  Verona,  which  he  gave  to  Henry  duke 
of  Bavaria. 

Berengarius,  thus  freed  from  all  apprehenfion,  not 
only  oppreffed  his  fubjects  in  a  moft  tyrannical  manner, 
but  revolted  againft  Otho  himfelf.  This  at  laft  pro- 
cured his  ruin :  for,  in  96 1 ,  Otho  returned  with  an 
army  into  Italy,  where  he  was  crowned  king  by  the 
archbifhop  of  Milan ;  and  the  year  following  was  crown- 
ed emperor  by  the  pope.  On  this  occafion  he  received 
the  imperial  crown  from  his  holinefs,  and  kifTed  his 
feet  with  great  humility  :  after  which  they  both  went 
to  the  altar  of  St  Peter,  and  bound  themfeives  by  a 
folemn  oath,  the  pope  to  be  always  faithful  to  the  em- 
peror, and  to  give  no  afliftance  to  Berengarius  or  Adel- 
bert  his  enemies  ;  and  Otho,  to  confult  the  welfare 
of  the  church,  and  to  reftore  to  it  all  its  patrimony 
granted  by  former  emperors.  Otho,  befides  this,  be- 
llowed very  rich  prefents  on  the  church  of  St  Peter. 
He  ordained  that  the  election  of  popes  fhould  be  ac- 
cording to  the  canons  ;  that  the  elected  pope  fhould 
not  be  confecrated  till  he  had  publicly  promifed,  in 
prefence  of  the  emperor's  commifTaries,  to  obferve  every 
thing  formerly  fpecified  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
emperors ; that thefe commifTaries  fhouldconftantlyrefide 
at  Rome,  and  make  a  repoit  every  year  how  juftice  was 
adminifteredby  the  judges;  and  incafe  of  any  complaints, 
the  commifTaries  fhould  lay  them  before  the  pope  ;  but  if 
he  neglected  to  intimate  them,  the  imperial  commifTaries 
might  then  do  what  they  pleafed. 

Thus,  we  fee  that  Otho,  however  much  he  might 


allow  the  pope's  fupremacy  in  fpiritual  matters,  plain-     Italy: 

ly  affumed  the  fovereignty  in  temporals  to  himfelf;  and  '— v— ' 

thus  Italy  was  for  upwards  of  300  years  accounted  a 

part  of  the  German  empire.     The  popes,  however,  by 

no  means  relifhed  this  fuperiority  of  the  emperor.    The 

latter  was  hardly  departed,  when  the  pope  (John  XII.) 

broke  the  oath  which  he  had  juft  before  fworn  with  fo 

much  folemnity  ;  and  entered  firft  into  an  alliance  with 

Adelbert  count  of  Tufcany  to  expel  the  Germans,  and 

then  folicited  the  Hungarians  to  invade  Italy.     This 

treachery  was  foon  punifhed  by  Otho.      He  returned 

with  part  of  his    army,    and  afTembled  a  council  of 

bifhops.     As  the  pope  did  not  appear,  Otho  pretended 

great  concern  for  his  abfence.     The  bifhops  replied, 

that  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  guilt  made  him  afraid  to 

fhow  himfelf.     The  emperor  then  inquired  particularly 

into  his  crimes ;  upon  which  the  bifhops  accufed  him 

of  filling  the  palace  with  lewd  women,  of  ordaining  a 

bifhop  in  a  liable,  caftrating  a  cardinal,  drinking  the 

devil's  health,  &c.     As  the  pope  flill  refufed  to  appear  He  *°  ofeg 

in  order  to  juftify  himfelf  from  thefe  charges,  he  was  the  -l^ 

formally  depofed  ;  and  Leo  the  chief  fecretary,  though 

a  layman,  elected  in  his  ftead. 

The  new  pope,  in  compliment  to  the  emperor, 
granted  a  bull,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  Otho 
and  his  fuccefTors  fhould  have  a  right  of  appointing  the 
popes  and  inverting  archbifhops  and  bifhops  ;  and 
that  none  fhould  dare  to  confecrate  a  bifhop  without 
leave  obtained  from  the  emperor.  Thus  were  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Italians  flill  kept  in  the  utmoft  confufion 
even  during  the  reign  of  Otho  I.  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  wife  and  active  prince.  He  was  no 
fooner  gone,  than  the  new  pope  was  depofed,  all  his 
decrees  annulled,  and  John  replaced.  The  party  of 
Leo  was  now  treated  with  great  cruelty  :  but  John 
was  foon  flopped  in  his  career  ;  for  about  the  middle 
of  May,  the  fame  year  (964)  in  which  he  had  been 
reftored,  being  furprifed  in  bed  with  a  Roman  lady, 
he  received  a  blow  on  the  head  from  the  devil  (accord- 
ing to  the  authors  of  thofe  times),  of  which  he  died 
eight  days  after.  After  his  death  a  cardinal-deacon, 
named  Benedia,  was  elected  by  the  Romans,  but  de- 
pofed by  Otho,  and  banifhed  to  Hamburgh. 

The  emperor  was  fcarce  returned  to  Germany,  when  Th  **a_ 
his  fickle  Italians  revolted,   and  fent  for  Adelbert,  who  iianesrevolt, 
had  fled  to  Corfica.     But  being  foon  reduced,  they  con-  but  are  re- 
tinued  quiet  for  about  a  year ;  after  which  they  re-  duced. 
volted  again,  and  imprifoned  the  pope.     Otho,  how- 
ever, provoked  at  their  rebellious  difpofition,  foon  re- 
turned, and   punifhed  the  rebels  with  great  fcverity ; 
after  which  he  made  feveral  laws  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  the  city  of  Rome,  granted  feveral  privileges  to 
the  Venetians,  and  caufed  his  fon  Otho,  then  only  1 3 
years  of  age,  to  be  crowned  emperor. 

This  ceremony  being  over,  Otho  difpatched  an  am- 
bafTador  to  Nicephorus,  emperor  of  Conflantinople, 
demanding  his  ftep-daughter  Theophania  in  marriage 
for  the  young  emperor ;  but  upon  this  alliance  being 
rejected,  and  that  not  without  circumflances  of  the 
moft  atrocious  perfidy,  Otho  inftantly  invaded  the 
countries  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  entirely  defeat- 
ed the  Greek  army  in  thofe  parts.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  Nicephorus  being  killed,  and  his  throne 
ufurped  by  John  Zimifces,  Otho  immediately  entered 

into 
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rtaifN      into  an  alliance  with  the  latter,  and  eafily  obtained    were  fubordinate  to  the  captains,  and  the  valvafins  to      Italy. 

w— * Theophania  for  his  fon.     She  was  crowned  with  great    them.  '      -~ — ' 

folemnity  on  the  8th  of  April  969  :  at  the  fame  time        No  fooner  was  the  death  of  Otho  I.  known  in  Italy,  Great  difj 
it  is  pretended  by  fome  authors,  that  the  Greeks  re-    than,  as  if  they  had  been  now  freed  from  all  reftraint,  turbance* 
nounced  their  rights  to  Calabria  and  Apufia  ;    though    the  nobles  declared  war  againft  each  other:  fome  ci-  happen  on 
this  is  denied  by  others.     After  the  celebration  of  this    ties  revolted  and  choofe  to  themfelves   confuls  ;  while  the  death  of 
marriage,  the  emperor  undertook  an  expedition  againft    the  dominions  of  others  were  feized  by  the  nobles,  who  0tho-I» 
the  Saracens,  who  ftill  refided  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps;    confirmed  their  power  by   erecting  citadels.      Rome 
but  being  informed  of  the  death  of  feveral  nobles  in    efpecially  was  haraffed  by  tumults,  occafioned  chiefly 
Germany,  he  thought  proper  to  return  thither,  where    by  the  fed'.tious  practices  of  one  Cincius,  who  preffed 
4*       he  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  the  year  973.  his  fellow-citizens  to  reftore  the  ancient  republic.     As 

State  of  At  tne  tjme  0f  Otho's  death  Italy  was  divided  into    the  pope  continued   firm  in  the  interefts  of  the    em- 

^taI>' at  'he  the  provinces  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  the  dukedom   of   peror,    Cincius  caufed    him  to  be    ftrangled  by    one 
Otho  Benevento,  Campania,  Terra  Romana,  the  dukedom    Franco  a  cardinal  deacon  ;    who  was  foon  after  re- 

of  Spoleto,  Tufcany,  Romagna,  Lombardy,  and  the  warded  with  the  pontificate,  and  took  upon  him  the 
marquifates  of  Acona,  Verona,  Friult,  Trevifo,  and  name  of  Boniface  VIL  Another  pope  was  chofen  by 
Genoa.  Apulia  and  Calabria  were  ftill  claimed  by  the  faction  of  the  count  of  Tufcany  ;  who  being  ap- 
the  Greeks  ;  but  all  the  reft  were  either  immediately  proved  of  by  the  emperor,  drove  Cincius  and  Boniface, 
fubject  to,  or  held  of,  the  kings  of  Italy.  Otho  con-  out  of  the  city.  Difturbances  of  a  fimilar  kind  took 
ferred  Benevento  (including  the  ancient  Samnium)  place  in  other  cities,  though  Milan  continued  quiet 
on  the  duke  of  that  name.  Campania  and  Lucania  and  loyal  in  the  midft  of  all  this  uproar  and  confu- 
he  gave  to  the  dukes  of  Capua,  Naples,  and  Salerno,    fion. 

Rome  with  its  territory,  Ravenna  with  the  exarchate,  In  the  mean  time  Boniface  fled  for  refuge  to  Con* 
the  dukedom  of  Spoleto,  with  Tufcany,  and  the  mar-  ftantinople,  where  he  excited  the  emperor  to  make 
quifate  ofAncona,  he  granted  to  the  pope  ;  and  re-  war  againft  Otho  II.  In  979  an  army  was  accordingly 
tained  the  reft  of  Italy  under  the  form  of  a  kingdom,  fent  into  Italy,  which  conquered  Apulia  and  Calabria ; 
Some  of  the  cities  were  left  free,  but  all  tributary,  but  the  next  year  Otho  entered  Italy  with  a  formidable 
He  appointed  feveral  hereditary  marquifates  and  coun-  army;  and  having  taken  a  fevere  revenge  on  the  au- 
ties,  but  referved  to  himfelf  the  fovereign  jurifdiction  thors  of  the  difturbances,  drove  the  Greeks  entirely  out 
in  their  territories.  The  liberty  of  the  cities  confifted  of  the  provinces  they  had  feized.  Having  then  caufed 
in  a  freedom  to  choofe  their  own  magiftrates,  to  be  his  fon  Otho  III.  at  that  time  a  boy  of  ten  years  of 
judged  by  their  own  laws,  and  to  difpofe  of  their  age,  to  be  proclaimed  emperor,  he  died  at  Rome  in 
own  revenues,  on  condition  that  they  took  the  oath  the  year  983.  Among  the  regulations  made  by  this 
of  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  paid  the  cuftomary  emperor,  one  is  very  remarkable  and  muft  give  us  a 
tribute.  The  cities  that  were  not  free  were  governed  ftrange  idea  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  at  that  time, 
by  the  commiflaries  or  lieutenants  of  the  emperor  ;  but  He  made  a  law,  That  no  Italian  fhould  be  believed 
the  free  cities  were  governed  by  two  or  more  canfuls,  upon  his  oath )  and  that  in  any  difpute  which  could 
afterwards  called  potejlates,  chofen  annually,  who  took  not  be  decided  otherwife  than  by  witneffes,  the  parties- 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor  before  the  bi-    fhould  have  recourfe  to  a  duel. 

ftop   of  the  city  or  the  emperor's  commiflary.     The        Otho  III.  fucceeded  to  the  empire  at  twelve  years 
tribute  exacted  was   called  foderum,  parata,  et  manjiona-    of  age  ;  and   during  his  minority   the  difturbances  in 
ticum.     By  the  foderum  was  meant  a  certain  quantity    Italy   revived.      Cincius,  called    alfo    Crefcentius^    re- 
of  corn  whic  h  the  cities  were  obliged  to  furniln  to  the    newed    his  fcheme   of  reftoring  the  republic.      The 
king    when  marching    with  an    army  or    making    a    pope   (John  XV.)  Oppofing  his  fchemes,  was   driven 
progrefs  through  the  country;  though  the  value  of   out  of  the  city  ;  but  was  foon  after  recalled,  on  hearing 
this  was    frequently  paid  in  money.      By  the  parata   that  he  had  applied  to  the  emperor  for  afliftance.     A 
was  underftood  the  expence  laid  out  in  keeping  the    few  years   after   Crefcentius  again   revolted,  and  ex- 
public  roads  and  bridges  in  repair ;  and  the  manfiona-    pelled  Gregory  V.  the  fucceflbr  of  John  XV  ;  raifing 
ticum  included  thofe  expences  which  were  required  for    to  the  papal  dignity  a  creature  of  his  own,  under  the         .. 
lodging  the  troops  or  accommodating  them  in  their    name  of  John  XVI.      Otho,    enraged  at  this  infult,  Rome 
camp.     Under  pretence  of  this  laft  article  the  inhabi-    returned  to  Rome  with  a  powerful  army   in  998,  be-  taken  by 
tants    were  fometimes  ftripped  of   all  they    poffeffed    fleged  and  took  it  by  afiault ;  after  which  he  caufed 0tho  lI,# 
except  their  oxen  and  feed  for  the  land.     Befides  re-    Crefcentius  to  be  beheaded,  and  die  pope  he  had  fet 

fulating  what  regarded  the  cities,  Otho  diftributed  up  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  the  Cartle  of  St  An- 
onours  and  poflefllons  to  thofe  who  had  ferved  him  gelo,  after  having  his  eyes  pulled  out>  and  his  nofe  cut 
faithfully.  The  honours  confifted  in  the  titles  of  duke,  off.  Four  years  after,  he  himfelf  died  of  the  fmall-pox; 
marquis,  count,  captain,  valvafor\  and  valvafin ;  the  or,  according  to  fome,  was  poifoned  by  the  widow  of 
poifeflions  were,  befides  land,  the  duties  arifing  from  Crefcentius,  whom  he  had  debauched  under  a  promife 
harbours,  ferries,  roads,  'fifti-ponds,  mills,  falt-p"its,  of  marriage,  juft  as  he  was  about  to  punifh  the  Romans 
the  ufes  of  rivers,    and  all  pertaining  to  them,  and    for  another  revolt. 

fuch  like.  The  dukes,  marquifes,  and  counts,  were  Otho  was  fucceeded  in  the  imperial  throne  by  Hen- 
thole  who  received  dukedoms,  marquifates,  and  coun-  ry  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  grandibn  to  Otho  III  Henry 
ties,  from  the  king  in  fiefs  ;  the  captains  had  the  had  no  fooner  fettled  the  affairs  of  Germany,  than  he 
command  of  a  certain  number  of  men  by  a  grant  from  found  it  neceffary  to  march  into  Italy  againft  Ardouin 
the  king,   duke,   marquis,    or   count ;    the  valvafors   marquis  of  Ivrea,  who  had  aflumed  the  title  of  King 
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of  Itah.     Him   he  defeated  in  an   engagement,  and    bation  of  the  reignuig  emperor,  Henry  proceeded  to     Italy, 
was  himfelf  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Pavia  in   1005;     Capua,  where  he  was  vifited  by  Drago,  Rainulphus, 


but  a  few  years  after,  a  new  conteft  arofe  about  the 
papal  chair,  which  again  required  the  prefence  of  the 
emperor.  Before  he  arrived,  however,  one  of  the 
competitors  (Benedict  VIII.)  had  got  the  better  of 
his  rival,  and  both  Henry  and  his  queen  received  the 


A6 


and    other   Norman  adventurers ;    who  leaving  their 
country  at  different  times,  had  made  themfelves  in  1- 
fters  of  great  part  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  at  the  ex- 
pence   of  the  Greeks   and  Saracens.     Henry  entered  He  inverts 
into  treaty  with  them  ;  and  not  only  folemnly  inverted  the  Nor." 
imperial  crown  from  his  hands.  Before  the  emperor  en-    them  with  thofe  territories  which  they  had  acquired  by  J-113"8  w 
tered  the  church,  the  pope  propofed  to  him  the  follow-     conqueft,   but  prevailed  on  the   pope  to   excommuni-  tor;es  ;n 
ing  queftion  :  "  Will  you  obferve  your  fidelity  to  me    cate  the  Beneventines,  who  had  refufed  to  open  their  Apulia  and 
and  my  fucceffors  in  every  thing  i"  To  which,  though    gates  to  him,   and  bellowed  that  city  and  its  depend-  Calabria, 
a  kind  of  homage,  he  fubmitted,  and  anfvvered  in  the     ences,   as  fiefs  of  the  empire,  upon  the  Normans,  pro- 
vided they  took  poffeflion  by  force  of  arms.     The  em- 
peror was  fcarce  returned  to  Germany  when  he  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  the  death  of  Clement  II.     He 
was  fucceeded  in  the  apoftolic  fee  by  Damafcus  II.; 


affirmative.  After  his  coronation,  he  confirmed  the 
privileges  bellowed  on  the  Roman  fee  by  his  prede- 
cefTors,  and  added  fome  others  of  his  own  ;  ftill,  how- 
ever,   referving  for  himfelf    the  fovereignty  and    the 


power  of  fending  commiilaries  to  hear  the  grievances  who  alfo  dying  foon  after  his  elevation,  Henry  nomi- 

of  the  people.     Having  repelled  the  incurfions  of  the  nated  Bruno  bifhop  of  Toul  to  the  vacant  chair.     This 

Saracens,  reduced  fome  more  rebellious  of  his  fubjects,  Bruno,  who  was   the  emperor's  relation,  immediately 

and  reduced  the  greateft  part  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  affirmed  the  pontificals  ;  but  being  a  model!  and  pious 

.he  died  in  the  year  1024.  prelate,  he  threw  them  off  on  his  journey,  by  the  per- 

The  death  of  this  emperor  was,  as  ufual,  followed  iuafion  of  a  monk  of  Cluny,  named  Hildebrand,  after- 


by  a  competition  for  the  crown.     Conrad  being  chofen 
emperor  of  Germany,  was  declared  king  of  Italy  by 


wards  the  famous  Gregory  VII.  and  went  to  Rome 
as  a  private  man.     "  The  emperor  alone  (faid  Hilde- 


the  archbifhop  of  Milan  ;  while  a  party  of  the  nobles    brand)  has  no  right  to  create  a  pope."     He  accom- 


made  offer  of  the  crown  to  Robert  king  of  France, 
or  his  fon  Hugh.  But  this  offer  being  declined,  and 
likewife  another  to  William  duke  of  Guienne,  Conrad 
enjoyed  the  dignity  conferred  on  him  by  the  archbi- 
fhop without  moleilation.     He  was  crowned  king  of 


panied  Bruno  to  Rome,  and  fecretly  retarded  his  elec- 
tion, that  he  might  arrogate  to  himfelf  the  merit  of 
obtaining  it.  The  fcheme  fucceeded  to  his  wifli : 
Bruno,  who  took  the  name  of  Leo  IX.  believing  him- 
felf  indebted    to  Hildebrand    for  the  pontificate,  fa- 


Italy  at  Monza  in  1026,  and  the  next  year  he  recei-  voured  him  with  his  particular  friendlhip  and  confi- 
ved  the  imperial  crown  from  pope  John  XX.  in  pre-  dence  ;  and  hence  originated  the  power  of  this  enter- 
fence  of  Canute  the  Great,  king  of  England,  Den-  prifing  monk,  of  obfeure  birth,  but  boundlefs  ambi- 
mark,  and  Norway,  and  Rodolph  III.  king  of  Bur-  tion,  who  governed  Rome  fo  long,  and  whofe  zeal  for 
gundy.     His  reign  was  fimilar  to  that  of  his  prede-  the  exaltation  of  the  church  occafioned  fo  many  troubles 


ceffors.  The  Italians  revolted,  the  pope  was  expelled, 
the  malecontents  were  fubdued,  and  the  pope  reftored  ; 
after  which  the  emperor  returned  to  Germany,  and  died 
in  1039. 

Under  Henry  III.  who  fucceeded  Com-ad,  the  dif- 
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creaje  un-   vefter  jj#   was    driven    out  by  Benedict  ;  who  in  his 

u"  turn  was  expelled  by  John  bifhop  of  Sabinum,  who 

affumed  the  title  of  Sylvejler  III.  Three  months  af- 
ter BenedieT;  was  reftored,  and  excommunicated  his  ri- 
vals ;  but  foon  after  refigned  the  pontificate  for  a  fum 
of  money.  In  a  fhort  time  he  reclaimed  it  ;  and  thus 
there  were   at  once   three  popes,  each  of  whom   was 


to  Europe. 

Leo  foon  after  his  elevation  waited  on  the  empe- 
ror at  Worms,  to  crave  affiftance  againft  the  Norman 
princes,  who  were  become  the  terror  of  Italy,  and 
treated    their    fubjects    with    great    feverity.     Henry 


turbances  were    prodigioufly  augmented.     Pope  Syl-    furnifhed  the  pope  with  an  army  ;  at  the  head  of  which 

he  marched  againft  the  Normans,  after  having;  excom- 
municated them,  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of 
bifhops  and  other  ecclefiaftics,  who  were  all  either 
killed  or  taken  prifoners,  the  Germans  and  Italians 
being  totally  routed.  Leo  himfelf  was  led  captive  to 
Benevento,  which  the  Noimans  were  now  mafters  of, 
and  which  Henry  had  granted  to  the  pope  in  exchange 


fupported  on  a  branch  of  the  papal  revenue,  while  all    for  the  fief  of  Bamberg  in  Germany  ;   and  the  apofto 


of  thern  made  themfelves  odious  by  the  fcandalous  lives 
they  led.  At  laft  a  prieft  called  Gratia  n  put  an  end 
to  this  fingular  triumvirate.  Partly  by  artifice,  and 
partly  by  prefents,  lie  perfuaded  all  the  three  to 
renounce  their  pretentions  to  the  papacy ;  and  the 
people  of  Rome,  out  of  gratitude  for  fo  fignal  a  fer- 
vice  to  the  church,  chofe  him  pope,  under  the  name 
of  Gregory  VI.  Henry  III.  took  umbrage  at  this 
election,  in  which  he  had  not  been  confulted,  and 
marched  with  an  army  into  Italy.  He  depofed  Gre- 
gory, as  having  been  guilty  of  Simony ;  and  filled  the 


lie  fee  is  to  this  day  in  poireffion  of  Benevento,  by 
virtue  of  that  donation.  The  Normans,  however,  who 
had  a  right  to  the  city  by  a  prior  grant,  reftored  it, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  the  princes  of  Lombardy ;  and 
Leo  was  treated  with  fo  much  refpect  by  the  conque- 
rors, that  he  revoked  the  fentence  of  excommunication, 
and  joined  his  fanction  to  the  imperial  inveftiture  for 
the    lands  which  they  held  in  Apulia  and  Calabria. 


Leo    died    foon    after  his  releafe  ;    and  the  emperor  . 

about  the  fame  time  caufed  his  infant  fon,  afterwards  Henry  IV* 
the  famous  Henry  IV.  to  be  declared  king  of  the  Ro-  declared 
papal  chair  with  his  own  chancellor  Heidiger,  bifhop    mans,  a  title  ftill  in  ufe  for  the  acknowledged  heir  of  king  of  the 
©f  Bamberg,   who  affirmed   the   name  of  Clement  II.    the  empire.     Gebehard,  a  German  bifhop,  was  elect-  K-omans. 
and  afterwards    confecrated   Henry  and  the  emprefs    ed  pope,   under  the  title  of  Vitlor  II.  and  confirmed 
Agnes.     This  ceremony  being  over,  and  the  Romans    by  the  addrefs  of  Hildebrand,  who  waited  on  the  em- 
having  fworn  never  to  elect  a  pope  without  the  appro-    peror  in  perfon  for  that  purpofe,  though  he  difdained 
Vol.  IX.  3  B  to 
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to  corifult  him  beforehand.  Perhaps  Hildebrand  would    narch   whatever. 

-  ecclefiaftic 
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•  have  found  this  tafk  fo  eafy,  had  not  Henry  been  every 
involved  in  a  war  with  die  Hungarians,  who  preffed  the  hands  of  a  layman,  and  every  layman  who  fhould 
JiiV  hard,  but  whom  he  obliged  at  laft  to  pay  a  large  take  upon  him  to  confer  fuch  a  benefice.  Henry,  in- 
tribute  and  furniih  him  annually  with  a  certain  number  ftead  of  refenting  this  infolence,  fubmitted,  and  wrote 
of  fiahting  men.  a  penitential  letter  to  the  pope  :  who,  upon  this,  con- 
As  foon  as  the  emperor  had  finifhed  this  war  and  descended  to  take  him  into  favour,  after  having  feverely 
others  to  which  it  gave   rife,  he  marched  into  Italy  reprimanded  him  for  his  loofe  life ;  of  which  the  empe- 


the  conduct  of   his  filter    Beatrice,  widow 


to 
to  infpect 

of  Boniface  marquis  of  Mantua,  and  made  her  pri- 
foner.  She  had  married  Gozelo,  duke  of  Lorrain, 
without  the  emperor's  ccnfent ;  and  contracted  her 
daughter  Matilda,  by  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  to  God 


ror  now  confefled  himfelf  guilty. 

The  quarrel  between  the  church  and  the  emperor 
was,  however,  foon  brought  to  a  crifis  by  the  follow- 
ing accident.     Solomon,   king  of  Hungary,  being  de- 
poied  by  his   brother   Geyfa,  had   fled  to  Henry  for 
freyCduke  of  Spoleto  and  Tufcany,   Gozelo's  fon  by  a    protection,  and  renewed  the  Homage  of  Hungary  to 
former  marriage.  This  formidable  alliance  juftly  alarm-    the  empire.     Gregory,  who  favoured  Geyfa,  exclaimed 
ed   Henry  ;  he  therefore  attempted  to  diflblve  it,  by    againft  this  act  of  fubmiffion ;  and  faid  in   a  letter  to 

kingdom  of 


Solomon,  "  You  ought  to  know  that  the 
Hungai-y  belongs  to  the  Roman  church ;  and  learn 
that  you  will  incur  the  indignation  of  the  holy  fee,  if 
you  do  not  acknowledge  that  you  hold  your  domi- 
nions of  the  pope  and  not  of  the  emperor."  Henry, 
though  highly  provoked  at  this   declaration,  thought 


carrying  his  fifter  into  Germany,  where  he  died  foon 
after  his  return,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
1 6th  of  his  reign. 

This  emperor,  in  his  laft  journey  to  Italy,  conclu- 
ded an  alliance  with  Contarini,  doge  of  Venice.  That 
republic  was  already  rich  and  powerful,  though  it  had 

only  been  enfranchifed  in  the  year  998,  from  the  tri-  proper  to  treat  it  with  neglect  ;  upon  which  Gregory 
bute  of  a  mantle  of  cloth  of. gold,  which  it  formerly  refumed  the  difpute  about  inveftitures.  The  prede- 
paid,  as  a  mark  of  fubjection  to  the  emperors  of  Con-  ceflbrs  of  Henry  had  always  enjoyed  the  right  of  no- 
ftantinople.  Genoa  was  the  rival  of  Venice  in  power  minating  bifhops  and  abbots,  and  of  giving  them  in- 
and  in  commerce,  and  was  already  in  poffeffion  of  the  veftiture  by  the  crofs  and  the  ring.  This  right  they 
ifland  of  Cornea  which  the  Genoefe  had  taken  from  had  in  common  with  almoft  all  princes.  The  prede- 
the  Saracens.  Thefe  two  cities  engrofTed  at  this  time  ceflors  of  Gregory  VII.  had  been  accuftomed,  on  their 
almoft   all  the  trade  of  Europe.     There  was  no  city    part,  to  fend   legates   to  the  emperors,  in  order  to  in- 


in  any  refpect  equal  to  them  either  in  France  or  Germa- 
ny. 

Henry  IV.  was  only  hve  years 


treat  their  affiftance,  to  obtain  their  confirmation,  or 
defire  them  to  come  and  receive  the  papal  fanction, 
old  at  his  father's  but  for  no  other  purpofe.  Gregory,  however,  fent 
death.  The  popes  made  ufe  of  the  refpite  given  them  two  legates  to  fummon  Henry  to  appear  before  him  as 
by  his  minority,  to  ihake  off  in  a  great  meafure  their  a  delinquent,  becaufe  he  ftill  continued  to  beftow  in- 
dependence upon  the  emperors.  After  a  variety  of  con-  veftitures,  notwithftanding  the  apoftolic  decree  to  the 
tefts  about  the  pontificate,  Nicholas  II.  a  creature  of  contrary ;  adding,  that  if  he  lhould  fail  to  yield  obe- 
Hildebrand's,  was  elected  ;  who,  among  others,  palled  dience  to  the  church,  he  muft  expect  to  be  excommu- 
the  following  celebrated  decree,  viz.  That  for  the  fu-  nicated  and  dethroned.  Incenfed  at  this  arrogant 
ture,  the  cardinals  only  fhould  elect  the  pope  ;  and  that  meflage  from  one  whom  he  confidered  as  his  vaflal, 
the  election  fhould  afterwards  be  confirmed  by  the  reft  Henry  difmifled  the  legates  with  very  little  ceremony, 
of  the  clergy  and  the  people,  "  faving  the  honour  and  in  1076  convoked  an  aflembly  of  all  the  princes 
(adds  he)  due  to  our  dear  fon  Henry,  now  king  ;  and  and  dignified  ecclefiaftics  at  Worms ;  where,  after  ma-  The"empe 
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who,  if  it  pleafe  God,  fhall  be  one  day  emperor,  ac-  ture  deliberation,  they  concluded,  that  Gregory  ha-  ror  depofts 
cording  to  the  right  which  we  have  already  conferred  ving  ufurped  the  chair  of  St  Peter  by  indirect  means,  the  P°Pe» 
upon  him."  After  this  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  infected  the  church  of  God  with  a  great  many  novel- 
the  Norman  princes  abovementioned  ;  who,  though  ties  and  abufes,  and  deviated  from  his  duty  to  his  fove- 
they  had  lately  fworn  to  hold  their  pofleffions  from  the"  reign  in  feveral  fcandalous  attempts,  the  emperor,  by 
emperor,  now  fwore  to  hold  them  from  the  pope  ;  and  that  fupreme  authority  derived  from  his  predeceffors, 
hence  arofe  the  pope's  claim  of  fovereignty  over  the  ought  to  diveft  him  of  his  dignity,  and  appoint  ano- 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  ther  in  his  place.     In  confequence  of  this  determina- 

Thus  was  the  power  of  the  German  emperors  in    tion,  Henry  fent  an   ambaflador  to  Rome,  with  a  for- 
Italy  greatly  diminifhed,  and  that  of  the  popes  pro-    mal  deprivation  of  Gregory  ;  who,  in  his  turn,  convo- 
portionally   exalted;  of  which  Henry  foon  had  fuffi-    ked  a  council,  at  which  were  prefent  no  bifhops,  who 
cient  evidence.     For  having  affirmed  the  government  -  unanimoufly  agreed  that  the  pope  had  juft   caufe  to 
into  his  own  hands  in  the  year  1072,  being  then  22    depofe  Henry,  to  diifolve  the  oath  of  allegiance  which 
years  of  age,  he  was  fummeaed  by  Alexander  II.   to    the  princes  and  ftates  had  taken  in  his  favour,  and  to 
appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  holy  fee,  on  account    prohibit  them  from  holding  any  correfpondence  with        ,r 
of  his  loofe  life,   and    to  anfwer    the   charge   of  ha-    him  on  pain  of  excommunication  ;  which  was  immedi- And  lie  the 
ving  expofed  the  inveftiture  of  bifhops  to  fale  ;  at  the    ately  fulminated   againft  the  emperor  and   his  adhe-  emperor, 
fame  time  that  the  pepe  excited  the  German  fubjects    rents.     "  In  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  and  by  our 

authority  (faid  Gregory),  I  prohibit  Henry,  the  fon 
of  our  emperor  Henry,  from  governing  the  Teutonic 
kingdom  and  Italy :  I  releafe  all  Chriftians  from  their  ' 
oath  of  allegiance  to  him  ;  and  ftrictly  forbid  all  per- 


to  rebel  againft 
and 


him.  The  rebels,  however,  were  de- 
feated, and  peace  was  reftored  to  Germany  :  but 
foon  after,  Hildebrand  abovementioned  being  elected 
to  the    pontificate  under  the  name  of  Gregory    VII. 


openly  affirmed  the  fuperiority  over  every  earthly  mo-   fons  from  ferving  or  attending  him  as  king ." 


The  cir- 
cular. 
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Italy,  cular  letters  written  by  this  pontiff  breathe  the  fame 
fpirit  with  his  fentence  of  deposition.  He  there  re- 
peats feveral  times,  that  "  bifhops  are  fuperior  to  kings, 
and  made  to  judge  them  !"  expreflions  alike  artful  and 
prefumptuous,  and  calculated  for  bringing  in  all  the 
churchmen  of  the  world  to  his  ftandard. 

Gregory  knew  well  what  confequences  would  fol- 
low the  thunder  of  the  church.  The  German  biihops 
came  immediately  over  to  his  party,  and  drew  along 
with  them  many  of  the  nobles  :  the  flame  of  civil  war 
Hill  lay  fmothering,  and  a  bull  properly  directed  was 
fufficient  to  fet  it  in  a  blaze.  The  Saxons,  Henry's 
old  enemies,  made  ufe  of  the  papal  difpleafure  as  a 
pretence  for  rebelling  againft  him.  Even  Guelfe,  to 
whom  the  emperor  had  given  the  duchy  of  Bavaria, 
iiipported  the  malcontents  with  that  power  which  he 
owed  to  his  fovereign's  bounty  :  nay,  thofe  very  princes 
and  prelates  who  had  afliftcd  in  depofmg  Gregory, 
gave  up  their  monarch  to  be  tried  by  the  pope ;  and 
his  holinefs  was  folicited  to  come  to  Augfburg  for  that 
purpofe. 

Willing  to  prevent  this  odious  trial  at  Augfburg, 
Henry  took  the  unaccountable  refolution  of  fuddenly 
paffing  the  Alps  at  Tirol,  accompanied  only  by  a  few 
domeftics,  to  afk  abfolution  of  Pope  Gregory  his  op- 
preffbr ;  who  was  then  in  Canoza,  on  the  Apennine 
mountains,  a  fortrefs  belonging  to  the  countefs  or 
duchefs  Matilda  abovementioned.  At  the  gates  of 
laft  obliged  this  place  the  emperor  prefented  himfelf  as  an  humble 
penitent.  He  alone  was  admitted  without  the  outer 
court ;  where,  being  ftripped  of  his  robes,  and  wrap- 
ped in  fack-cloth,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  three  days, 
in  the  month  of  January,  bare-footed  and  fading,  be- 
fore he  was  permitted  to  kifs  the  feet  of  his  holinefs ; 
who  all  that  time  was  fhut  up  with  the  devout  Matilda, 
whofe  fpiritual  director  he  had  long  been,  and,  as  fome 
fay,  her  gallant.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  her  attach- 
ment to  Gregory,  and  her  hatred  to  the  Germans,  was 
fo  great,  that  fhe  made  over  all  her  eftates  to  the  apo- 
ftolic  fee  ;  and  this  donation  is  the  true  caufe  of  all  the 
wars  which  fince  that  period  have  raged  between  the 
emperors  and  the  popes.  She  poffeifed  in  her  own 
right  great  part  of  Tufcany,  Mantua,  Parma,  Reggio, 
Placentia,  Ferrara,  Modena,  Verona,  and  almoft  the 
whole  of  what  is  now  called  the  Patrimony  of  Si  Peter, 
from  Viterbo  to  Orvietto ;  together  with  part  of  Um- 
bria,  Spoleto,  and  the  Marche  of  Ancona. 

The  emperor  was  at  length  permitted  to  throw  him- 
felf at  the  pontiff's  feet ;  who  condefcended  to  grant 
him  abfolution,  after  he  had  fworn  obedience  to  him 
in  all  things,  and  promifed  to  fubmit  to  his  folemn  de- 
cifion  at  Augfburg :  fo  that  Henry  got  nothing  but 
difgrace  by  his  journey  ;  while  Gregory,  elated  by  his 
triumph,  and  now  looking  upon  himfelf  (not  altoge- 
ther without  reafon)  as  the  lord  and  mafter  of  all  the 
crowned  heads  in  Chriftendom,  faid  in  feveral  of  his 
letters,  that  it  was  his  duty  "  to  pull  down  the  pride 
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ngs. 


This  extraordinary  accommodation  gave  much  dif- 
guft  to  the  princes  of  Italy.  They  never  could  forgive 
the  infolence  of  the  pope,  nor  the  abject  humility  of 
the  emperor.  Happily,  however,  for  Henry,  their  in- 
dignation of  Gregory's  arrogance  overbalanced  their 
deteftation  of  his  meannefs.  He  took  advantage  of  this 
temper ,  ai\d  by  a  change  of  fortune,  hitherto  unknown 


to  the  German  emperors,  he  found  a  flrong  party  in      Italy. 
Italy,  when  abandoned  in  Germany.     All  Lombardy 
took  up  arms  againit  the  pope,  while  he  was  raifing  all 
Germany  againft  the  emperor.     Gregory,  on  the  other 
hand,  made  ufe  of  every  art  to  get  another  emperor 
elected  in  Germany ;  and  Henry,  on  his  part,  left  no- 
thing undone  to  perfuade  the  Italians  to  elect  another 
pope.     The  Germans  chofe  Rodolph,  duke  of  Suabia,  Rodolph. 
who  was  folemnly  crowned  at  Mentz  ;  and  Gregory,  chofeii  eir.« 
hefitating  on  this  occafion,  behaved  truly  like  the  fu-  Pcror 
preme  judge  of  kings.     He  had  depofed  Henry,  but  ,ermaajr' 
[till  it  was   in  his  power  to   pardon  that  prince  :  he 
therefore  affected  to   be  difpleafed  that  Rodolph  was 
confecrated  without  his  order ;  and  declared,  that  he 
would  acknowledge  as  emperor  and  king  of  Germany, 
him  of  the  two  competitors  who  fhculd  be  moil  fubmif- 
five  to  the  holy  fee. 

Henry,  however,  trading  more  to  the  valour  of  his 
troops  than  to  the  generofity  of  the  pope,  fet  out  im- 
mediately for  Germany,  where  he  defeated  his  enemies 
in  feveral  engagements :  and  Gregory,  feeing  no  hopes 
of  fubmiffion,  thundered  out  a  fecond  fentence  of  ex- 
communication againft  him,  confirming  at  the  fame 
time  the  election  of  Rodolph,  to  whom  he  fent  a  golden 
crown,  on  which  the  following  well-known  verfe,  equal- 
ly haughty  and  puerile,  was  engraved  : 

Petra  dedit  Petro,  Petrus  diadema  Rodolpho. 

This  donation  was  alfo  accompanied  with  a  moft 
enthufiaftic  anathema  againft  Henry.  After  depriving 
him  of  Jlrength  in  combat,  and  condemning  him  never 
to  be  viclorious,  it  concludes  with  the  following  re- 
markable apoftrophe  to  St  Peter  and  St  Paul :  "  Makd 
all  men  fenlible,  that  as  you  can  bind  and  loofe  every 
thing  in  heaven,  you  can  alfo  upon  earth  take  from  or 
give  to  every  one,  according  to  his  deferts,  empires, 
kingdoms,  principalities — let  the  kings  and  the  princes 
of  the  age  then  inftantly  feel  your  power,  that  they 
may  not  dare  to  defpife  the  orders  of  your  church ; 
let  your  juftice  be  fo  fpeedily  executed  upon  Henry, 
that  nobody  may  doubt  but  he  falls  by  your  means, 
and  not  by  chance." 

In  order  to  avoid  the  effects  of  this  fecond  excom- 
munication, Henry  affembled  at  Brixen,  in  the  county 
of  Tirol,  about  20  German  biihops :  who  acting  alfo 
for  the  bifhops  of  Lombardy,  unanimoufly  refolved, 
that  the  pope,  inftead  of  having  power  over  the  empe- 
ror, owed  him  obedience  and  allegiance  ;  and  that  Gre- 
gory VII.  having  rendered  himfelf  unworthy  of  the 
papal  chair  by  his  conduct'  and  rebellion,  ought  to  be 
depofed  from  a  dignity  he  fo  little  deferved.  They  ac- 
cordingly degraded  Hildebrand ;  and  elected  in  his 
room  Guibert,  archbifhop  of  Ravenna,  a  perfon  of  un- 
doubted merit,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  III. 
Henry  promifed  to  put  the  new  pope  in  pofTeffion  of 
Rome  :  but  he  was  obliged,  in  the  mean  time,  to  em- 
ploy all  his  forces  againft  his  rival  Rodolph,  who  had 
reaffembled  a  large  body  of  troops  in  Saxony.  The  54 
two  armies  met  near  Merfburg,  and  both  fought  with  Defeated 
great  fury  :  but  the  fortune  of  the  day  feemed  inclined  and  killed. 
to  Rodolph,  when  his  hand  was  cut  off  by  the  famous 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  then  in  the  fcrvice  of  Henry,  and 
afterwards  renowned  for  his  conqueft  of  Jerufalem. 
Difcouraged  by  the  misfortune  of  their  chief,  the  re- 
bels immediately  gave  way ;  and  Rodolph  perceiving 
his  end  approaching,  ordered  the  hand  that  was  qut 
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a  fpeech  to  his  offi- 

not  fail  to  have  an 

"  Behold  (faid  he) 


off  to  be  brought  him,  and  made 
cers  on  the  occafion,  which  could 
influence  on  the  emperor's  affairs, 
the  hand  with  which  1  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Henry ;  and  which  oath,  at  the  inftigation  of  Rome, 
[  have' violated,  in  perfidioufly  afpiring  at  an  honour 
that  was  not  my  due." 

Thus  delivered  from  this  formidable  antagomft, 
Henry  foon  difperfed  the  reft  of  his  enemies  in  Ger- 
many, and  fet  out  for  Italy  in  order  to  fettle  Clement 
in  the  papal  chair.  But  the  gates  of  Rome  being  fhut 
ao-aintt  him,  he  was  obliged  to  attack  it  in  form.       The 
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feized.  The  conful  put  the.  citizens  in  arms  to  defend 
the  pope,  and  a  battle  was  fought  within  the  walls  of  ** 
Rome.  The  ilaughter  was  fo  great,  that  the  waters 
of  the  Tiber  were  tinged  with  blood.  The  Romans 
were  defeated,  and  Pafcal  was  taken  prifoner.  The 
latter  renounced  his  right  of  inveftiture ;  folemnly 
fwore  never  to  refume  it,  and  broke  his  oath  as  foon 
as  Henry  was  gone,  by  fulminating  the  fentence  of 
excommunication  againft  him.  In  11 14  died  tne 
countefs  Matilda,  who  had  bequeathed  all  her  domi- 
nions to  the  pope,  as  we  have  already  obferved ;  but 
Henry  thinking  himfelf  the  only  lawful  heir,  alleged, 


fiege  continued  upwards  of  two  years  ;  Henry  during    that    it    was    not  in  Matilda's  power  to  alienate  her 


that  time  being  obliged  to  quell  fome  infurrections  in 
Germany.  The  city  was  at  length  carried  by  affault, 
and  with  difficulty  faved  from  being  pillaged;  but 
Gregory  was  not  taken  :  he  retired  into  the  caftle  of 
St  Angelo,  and  thence  defied  and  excommunicated 
the  conqueror.  The  new  pope  was,  however,  confe 
crated  with  the 
gratitude  by 


eftates,  which  depended  immediately  on  the  empire. 
He  therefore  fet  out  for  Lombardy,  and  fent  ambaffa- 
dors  to  the  pope,  befeeching  him  to  revoke  the  fen- 
tence of  excommunication  abovementioned.  Pafcal, 
however,  would  not  even  favour  the  ambaifadors  with 
an    audience ;    but  dreading  the  approach  of  Henry 


ufual  ceremonies ;  and  expreffed  his    himfelf,  he  took  refuge  among  the  Norman  princes  in 


crowning 


Henry,  with  the  concurrence 

and  people.     Mean   while    the 

was  going  on ;  but  the  emperor 


of  the  Roman  fen  ate 
fiege  of  St  Angelo 

beino-  called  about  fome  affairs  into  Lombardy,  Robert 
Guifcard  took  advantage  of  his  abfence  to  releafe  Gre- 
gory, who  died  foon  after  at  Salerno.  His  laft  words, 
borrowed  from  the  Scripture,  were  worthy  of  the 
greateft  faint :  "  I  have  loved  juftice,  and  hated  ini- 
quity ;  therefore  I  die  in  exile  !" 


Apulia.  Henry  arrived  at  Rome  in  1 1 1 7  ;  but  being 
foon  after  obliged  to  leave  it  in  order  to  fettle  fome 
affairs  in  Tufcany,  the  pope  returned  to  Rome,  but 
died  in  a  few  days.  On  the  third  day  after  his  de- 
ceafe,  cardinal  Cajetan  was  elected  his  fucceffor,  with- 
out the  privity  of  the  emperor,  under  the  name  of 
Gehfius  II.  The  new  pope  was  inftantly  depofed  by 
Henry ;  who  fet  up  the  archbifhop  of  Prague,  under 
the   name    of   Gregory   VIII.      Gelafius,  though  fup- 


Henry,  however,  did  not  enjoy  all  the  advantages    ported  by  the  Norman  princes,  was  obliged  to  take 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  death  of    refuge  in  France,  where  he  died ;  and  the  archbifhop 


Gregory.  The  fubfequent  popes  trod  in  the  paths  of 
their  predecefibr.  In  1 101,  Pafcal  II.  excited  young 
Henry  to  rebel  againft  his  father.  The  emperor  did 
all  in  his  power  to  difTuade  him  from  proceeding  to 
extremities,  but  in  vain.  The  young  prince  perfifted 
his   rebellious    intentions 


in 


fubmiffions  prevailed  on  the  emperor  to  difband  his 
army,  he  treachei-oufly  feized  and  confined  him.  Hen- 
ry, however,  found  means  to  efcape  from  his  con- 
finement, and  attempted  to  engage  all  the  fovereigns 
of  Europe  in  his  quarrel ;  but  before  any  thing  effec- 
tual could  be  done,  he  died  at  Liege  in  the  year 
1 106. 

The  difpute  about  inveftitures  was  not  terminated 
by  the  depofition  and  death  of  Henry  IV.      ffis  fon 


of  Vienna  was  elected  by  the   cardinals  then  prefent 
under  the  name  of  Calixtus  II. 

The  new  pope  attempted  an  accommodation  with 

Henry ;    which  not  fucceeding,    he    excommunicated 

the    emperor,  the    antipope,   and  his  adherents.     He 

and  having  by  feigned    next  fet  out  for  Rome,  where  he  was  honourably  re- 


ceived ;  and  Gregory  VIII.  was  forced  to  retire  to 
Sutri,  a  ftrong  town  garrifoned  by  the  emperor's 
troops.  Here  he  was  befieged  by  Calixtus  and  the 
Norman  princes.  The  city  was  foon  taken,  and  Gre- 
gory thrown  into  prifon  by  his  competitor ;  but  at 
laft,  the  ftates  of  the  empire  being  quite  wearied  out 
with  fuch  a  long  quarrel,  unanimoufly  fupplicated 
Henry  for  peace.  He  referred  himfelf  entirely  to 
their  deciiion ;  and  a  diet  being  alfembled  at  Wurtz- 


might  be  d 


rmined.     This  was  accordingly  done,  and  Determin- 

the  affair  of  inveftitures  at  length  regulated  in  the  fol-  ation  of  the 

viz.  That  the  emperor  fhould  leave  the  a^air  °*" in" 

veltkurcs. 


Henry  V.  purfucd  the  very  fame  conduct  for  which  he    burg,  it  was  decreed  that  an  embaffy  fhould  be  imme- 
had  depofed  his  father.     Pafcal  oppofed  him  with  vio-    diately  fent  to  the  pope,  defiling  that  he  would  con- 
lence  ;  upon  which  Henry  gave  him  an  invitation  into    voke  a  general  council  at  Rome,  by  which  all  difputes 
Germany,  to  end  the  difpute  in  an  amicable  manner. 
Pafcal  did  not  think  proper  to   accept  of  this  invita- 
tion ;  but  put  himfelf  under  the  protection  of  Philip  I. 
king  of  France,  who  undertook  to  mediate  between 
the    contending    parties.      His    mediation,    however, 
proved  ineffectual,  and  Henry  was  prevented  by   the 
wars  in  Hungary  and  Poland  from  paying  any  further 
attention  to  the  affair  of  inveftitures.     At  laft,  having 
fettled  his  affairs  in  Germany,  he  took  a  refolution  of 
going  to  Rome,  in  order  to  fettle  the  difpute  perfo- 
nally  with  the    pope.      To    give   his    arguments    the 
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lowing  manner, 

communities  and   chapters  at  liberty  to  fill  up  their 

own  vacancies,  without  bellowing  inveftitures  with  the 


crofs  and  ring  ;  that  he  fhould  reftore  all  that  he  had 
unjuftly  taken  from  the  church ;  that  all  elections 
fhould  be  made  in  a  canonical  manner,  in  prefence 
of  the  emperor  or  his  commiifaries  :  and  whatever  dif- 
putes might  happen,  fhould  be  referred  to  the  decifion 
of  the  emperor,  aflifted  by  the  metropolitan  and  his 


greater  weight,  however,  he  marched  at  the  head  of   fuffragans  ;  that  the  perfon  elected  fhould  receive  from 
an  army  of  80,000  men.     Pafcal  received  him  with    the  emperor  the   inveftiture  of  the  fiefs    and  fecular 
great  appearance  of  friendihip,  but  would  n'ot  renounce    rights,  not  with  the  crofs,  but  with  the  fceptre  ;  and. 
-\he  claim  of  inveftitures  ;  and  Henry,  finding  himfelf   fhould  pay  allegiance  to  him  for  thefe  rights  only.. 
Received  in  his  expectations,  ordered  the  pope  to  be        After  the  death  of  Henry,  the  ufual  diforders  took 

place 
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Italy.  place  in  Italy  ;  during  which,  Roger  duke  of  Apulia 
*~~  "  conquered  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  and  aflumed  the  right 
of  creating  popes,  of  whom  there  were  two  at  that 
time,  viz.  Innocent  II.  and  Anacletus.  Roger  drove 
out  the  former,  and  Lothario  emperor  of  Germany 
the  latter,  forcing  Roger  himfelf  at  the  fame  time  to 
retire  into  Sicily.  The  emperor  then  conducted  In- 
nocent back  to  Rome  in  triumph  ;  and  having  fubdued 
all  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  the  reft  of  Roger's  Italian 
dominions,  erected  them  into  a  principality,  and  be- 
llowed it,  with  the  title  of  duke,  upon  Renaud  a  Ger- 
man prince,  and  one  of  his  own  relations. 

In  the  reign  of  Conrad  III.  who  Succeeded  Lotha- 
rio,   the   celebrated  factions    called    the   Guelpbs    and 
•  See  Gibelines  *,  arofe,  which  for  many  years  deluged  the 

Gudpbs  and  cities  of  Italy  with  blood.  They  took  their  origin 
declines,  during  a  civil  war  in  Germany,  in  which  the  enemies 
of  the  emperor  were  ftyled  Guelphs,  and  his  friends 
Gibelines  ;  and  thefe  names  were  quickly  received  in 
Italy  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  emperor's  dominions 
Of  this  civil  Avar  many  of  the  cities  in  Italy  took  the 
advantage  to  fet  up  for  themfelves  ;  neither  was  it  in 
the  power  of  Conrad,  who  during  his  whole  reign  was 
■j8  employed  in  unfuccefsful  crufades,  to  reduce  them; 
Italy  inva-  but  in  1158  Frederic  Barbaroffa,  fuccefior  to  Con- 
ded  by  TZ($f  entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  and 
Barbaroffa  We^  difciplined  army.  His  army  was  divided  into  fe- 
"  veral  columns  for  the  conveniency  of  entering  the 
country  by  as  many  different  routes.  Having  palled 
the  Alps,  he  reduced  the  town  of  Brefcia ;  where  he 
made  feveral  falutary  regulations  for  the  prefervation 
of  good  order  and  military  difcipline.  Continuing  to 
advance,  he  befieged  Milan,  which  furrendered  at  dis- 
cretion. He  was  crowned  king  of  Lombardy  at 
Monza  ;  and  having  made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  the 
other  cities  of  that  country,  he  ordered  a  minute  in- 
quiry to  be  fet  on  foot  concerning  the  rights  of  the 
empire,  and  exacted  homage  of  all  thofe  who  held  of 
it,  without  excepting  even  the  bifhops.  Grievances 
were  redreffed  ;  magiftracies  reformed  ;  the  rights  of 
regality  difcufled  and  afcertained  ;  new  laws  enacted 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  tranquillity  and  the  en- 
couragement of  learning,  which  now  began  to  revive 
in  the  fchool  of  Bologna  ;  and,  above  all,  fubvafTals 
were  not  only  prohibited  from  alienating  their  lands, 
but  alfo  compelled,  in  their  oath  to  their  lords  para- 
mount, to  except  the  emperor  nominally,  when  they 
fwore  to  ferve  and  affift  them  a^ainft  all  their  enemies. 
The  pope  took  umbrage  at  this  behaviour  towards  the 
ecclefialtics  :  but  Frederic  juftihed  what  he  had  done, 
telling  his  deputies  it  was  but  reafonable  they  fhould 
do  homage  for  the  fiefs  they  polTeffed  ;  as  Jefus  Chrift 
himfelf,  though  the  lord  of  all  the  fovereigns  upon 
earth,  had  deigned  to  pay  for  himfelf  and  St  Peter  the 
tribute  which  was  due  to  Casfar. 

Frederic  having  fent  commiflaries  to  fuperintend  the 
election  of  new  mauiftrates  at  Milan,  the  inhabitants 
were  fo  much  provoked  at  this  infringement  of  their 
old  privileges,  that  they  infulted  the  imperialifts,  re- 
volted, and  refufed  to  appear  before  the  emperor's  tri- 
bunal. This  he  highlyrefented,  and  refolved  to  chaf- 
tife  them  feverely :  for  which  purpofe  he  fent  for  a 
reinforcement  from  Germany,  which  foon  after  arrived 
with  the  emprefs,  while  he  himfelf  ravaged  Liguria, 
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declared  the  Milanefe  rebels  to  the  empire,  and  plun- 
dered and  burnt  the  city  oi  Crema  which  was  in  al- 
liance with  that  of  Milan. 

In  the  mean  time,  pope  Adrian  IV.  dying,  two 
oppofite  factions  elected  two  perfons  known  by  the, 
names  of  Viaor  II.  and  Alexander  III.  The  empe- 
ror's allies  necefiartly  acknowledged  the  pope  chofen 
by  him  ;  and  thofe  princes  who  were  jealous  of  the 
emperor,  acknowledged  the  other.  Victor  II,  Frede- 
ric's pope,  had  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  one  half  of 
Italy,  on  his  fide  ;  while  the  reft  fubmitted  to  Alex- 
ander III.  The  emperor  took  a  fevere  revenge  on  his  He  takea 
enemies :  Milan  was  razed  from  the  foundation,  and  a"d  de- 
ialt  ftrewed  on  its  ruins  ;  Brefcia  and  Placentia  were  llr°ys  M*" 
difmantled  ;  and  the  other  citi.s  which  had  taken  part  lan>  &<;' 
with  them  were  deprived  of  their  privileges.  Alexan- 
der III.  however,  who  had  excited  the  revolt,  returned 
to  Rome  after  the  death  of  his  rival ;  and  at  his  re- 
turn th«  civil  war  was  renewed.  The  emperor  caufed 
another  pope,  and  after  his  death  a  third,  to  be  elec- 
ted. Alexander  then  fled  to  France,  the  common  a- 
fylum  of  every  pope  who  was  opprefled  by  the  empe- 
rors ;  but  the  flames  of  civil  difcord  which  he  had  rai- 
fed  continued  daily  to  fpread.  In  1168,  the  cities 
of  Italy,  fupported  by  the  Greek  emperor  and  the 
king  of  Sicily,  entered  into  an  afibciation  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  liberties  ;  and  the  pope's  party  at  length 
prevailed.  In  11 76,  the  imperial  army,  worn  out  by 
fatigues  and  difeafes,  was  defeated  by  the  confederates, 
and  Frederic  himfelf  narrowly  efcaped.  About  the 
fame  time,  he  was  defeated  at  fea  by  the  Venetians  ; 
and  his  eldeft  fon  Henry,  who  commanded  his  fleet, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  pope,  in  ho- 
nour of  this  victory,  failed  out  into  the  open  fea,  ac- 
companied by  the  whole  fenate  ;  and  after  having  pro- 
nounced a  thoufand  benedictions  on  that  element,  threw 
into  it  a  ring  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude  and  affection. 
Hence  the  origin  of  that  ceremony  which  is  annually 
performed  by  the  Venetians,  under  the  notion  of  efpou- 
iing  the  Adriatic.  Thefe  misfortunes  difpofed  the 
emperor  towards  a  reconciliation  with  the  pope :  but, 
reckoning  it  below  his  dignity  to  make  an  advance,  he 
rallied  his  troops,  and  exerted  himfelf  with  fo  much 
vigour  in  repairing  his  lofs,  that  the  confederates  were 
defeated  in  a  battle  ;  after  which  he  made  propofals  of 
peace,  which  were  now  joyfully  accepted,  and  Venice 
was  the  place  appointed  for  a  reconciliation.  The  em- 
peror, the  pope,  and  a  great  many  princes  and  cardi- 
nal*, attended;  and  there  the  emperor,  in  11 77,  put 
an  end  to  the  difpute,  by  acknowledging  the  pope, 
killing  his  feet,  and  holding  his  ftirrup  while  he  mount- 
ed his  mule.  This  reconcilation  was  attended  with 
the  fubmiffion  of  all  the  towns  of  Italy  which  had  en- 
tered into  an  afibciation  for  their  mutual  defence. 
They  obtained  a  general  pardon,  and  were  left  at  li- 
berty to  ufe  their  own  laws  and  forms  of  government, 
but  were  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
emperor  as  their  fuperior  lord.  Calixtus,  the  anti- 
pope,  finding  himfelf  abandoned  by  the  emperor  in 
confequence  of  this  treaty,  made  alio  his  fubmilfion  to 
Alexander,  who  received  him  with  great  humanity ; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  for  the  future  thofe  diftur- 
bances  which  had  fo  often  attended  the  elections  of 
the  popes,  he  called  a  general  council,  in  which  it  was 
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decreed,  that  no  pope  mould  be  deemed  duly  elec- 
ted without  having  two-thirds  of  the  votes  in  his  fa- 


vour. 


The  affairs  of  Italy  being  thus  fettled,  Barbaroffa 
returned  to  Germany ;  and  having  quieted  fome  dif- 
turbances  which  had  arifen  during  his  abfence  in  Ita- 
ly, at  laft  undertook  an  expedition  into  the  Holy 
Land  ;  where  having  performed  great  exploits,  he  was 
drowned  as  he  was  fwimming  in  the  river  Cydnus,  in 
the  year  1190.  He  was,  fucceeded  by  his  ion  Hen- 
ry VI.  who  at  the  fame  time  became  heir  to  the  domi- 
nions of  Sicily  by  the  right  of  his  wife,  daughter  of 
William  king  of  that  country.  After  fettling  the  af- 
fairs of  Germany,  the  new  emperor  marched  with  an 
army  into  Italy,  in  order  to  be  crowned  by  the  pope, 
and  to  recover  the  fuccefllon  of  Sicily,  which  was 
ufurped  by  Tancred  his  wife's  natural  brother.  For 
this  purpofe,  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  affec- 
tions of  the  Lombards,  by  enlarging  the  privileges  of 
Genoa,  Pifa,  and  other  cities  in  his  way  to  Rome  ; 
where  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  performed 
by  Celeftin  III.  on  the  day  after  Eafter  in  the  year 
1 191.  The  pope,  then  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age, 
had  no  fooner  placed  the  crown  upon  Henry's  head 
than  he  kicked  it  off  again,  as  a  teftimony  of  the  power 
rending  in  the  fovereign  pontiff  to  make  and  unmake 
emperors  at  his  pleafure. 

The  coronation  being  over,  Henry  prepared  for  the 
conqueft  ©f  Naples  and  Sicily ;  but  in  this  he  was  op- 
pofed  by  the  pope  :  for  though  Celeftin  confidered 
Tancred  as  an  ufurper,  and  defired  to  fee  him  deprived 
of  the  crown  of  Sicily,  which  he  claimed  as  a  fief  of 
the  fee,  yet  he  was  much  more  averfe  to  the  emperor's 
being  put  in  poffeftion  of  it,  as  that  would  render  him 
too  powerful  in  Italy  for  the  intereft  of  the  church. 
Henry,  however,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the 
threats  and  remonftrances  of  his  holinefs,  took  almoft 
all  the  towns  of  Campania,  Calabria,  and  Apulia ; 
inverted  the  city  of  Naples  ;  and  fent  for  the  Genoefe 
fleet,  which  he  had  before  engaged,  to  come  and  form 
the  blockade  by  fea  :  but  before  its  arrival,  he  was 
obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  in  confequence  of  a  dread- 
ful mortality  among  his  troops  :  and  all  future  attempts 
upon  Sicily  were  ineffectual  during  the  life  of  Tan- 
cred. 

The  whole  reign  of  Henry  from  this  time  feems  to 
have  been  a  continued  train  of  the  moft  abominable 
perfidies  and  cruelties.  Having  treacheroufly  feized 
and  imprifoned  Richard  I.  of  England,  in  the  manner 
related  under  that  article,  n°  128 — 130.  he  had  no 
fooner  received  the  ranfom  paid  for  his  royal  captive, 
than  he  made  new  preparations  for  the  conqueft  of  Si- 
cily. As  Tancred  died  about  this  time,  the  emperor, 
with  the  afllftance  of  the  Genoefe,  accompliflied  his 
purpofe.  The  queen-dowager  furrendered  Salerno, 
and  her  right  to  the  crown,  on  condition  that  her  fou 
William  ftiould  poffefs  the  principality  of  Tarentum  ; 
but  Henry  no  fooner  found  himfelf  mafter  of  the  place, 
than  he  ordered  the  infant  king  to  be  caftrated,  to 
have  his  eyes  cut  out,  and  to  be  confined  in  a  dun- 
geon. The  royal  treafure  was  tranfported  to  Ger- 
many, and  the  queen  and  her  daughter  confined  in  a 
convent. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  emprefs,  though  near  the  age 
of  50,  was  delivered  of  a  fon,  named  Frederic ;  and 


their  chiefs  were 
excruciating    tor- 


Henry  foon  after  affembled  a  diet  of  the  princes  of  Italy. 
Germany,  to  whom  he  explained  his  intentions  of  ren-  """"^ — 
dering  the  imperial  crown  hereditary,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent thofe  difturbances  which  ufually  attended  the  elec- 
tion of  emperors.  A  decree  paffed  for  this  purpofe* 
and  Frederic,  yet  in  his  cradle,  was  declared  king  of 
the  Romans.  Soon  after,  the  emperor  being  folicited 
to  undertake  a  crufade,  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  the 
pope,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  turn  out  to 
his  own  advantage.  He  convoked  a  general  diet  at 
Worms,  where  he  folemnly  declared  his  refolution  of 
employing  his  whole  power,  and  even  of  hazarding 
his  life,  for  the  accomplifhment  of  fo  holy  an  enter- 
prife  ;  and  he  expatiated  upon  the  fubject  with  fo 
much  eloquence,  that  almoft  the  whole  affembly  took 
the  crofs.  Nay,  fuch  multitudes  from  all  the  provin- 
ces of  the  empire  enlifted  themfelves,  that  Henry  di- 
vided them  into  three  large  armies  ;  one  of  which,  un- 
der the  command  of  the  bilhop  of  Mentz,  took  the 
route  of  Hungary,  where  it  was  joined  by  Margaret, 
queen  of  that  country,  who  entered  herfelf  in  this  pious 
expedition,  and  actually  ended  her  days  in  Paleftine : 
the  fecond  was  affembled  in  Lower  Saxony,  and  em- 
barked in  a  fleet  furnifhed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lubec, 
Hamburgh,  Holftein,  and  Friezeland  :  and  the  empe- 
ror in  perfon  conducted  the  third  into  Italy,  in  order 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  Normans  in  Naples  and  Sici- 
ly who  had  rifen  againft  his  government. 

The  rebels  were  humbled  ;  a 
condemned  to  perifti  by  the  moft 
tures.  One  Jornandi,  of  the  houfe  of  the  Norman 
princes,  was  tied  naked  on  a  chair  of  red  hot  iron,  and 
crowned  with  a  circle  of  the  fame  burning  metal,  which 
was  nailed  to  his  head.  The  emprefs,  fhocked  at  fuch 
cruelty,  renounced  her  faith  to  her  hufband,  and  en- 
couraged her  countrymen  to  recover  their  liberties. 
Refolution  fprung  from  defpair.  The  inhabitants  be- 
took themfelves  to  arms  ;  the  emprefs  Conftantia  head- 
ed them  ;  and  Henry,  having  difmiffed  his  troops,  no 
longer  thought  neceifary  to  his  bloody  purpofes,  and 
fent  them  to  purfue  their  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land, 
was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  his  wife,  and  to  the  condi-  S 
tions  which  fhe  was  pleafed  to  impofe  on  him  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Sicilians.  He  died  at  Meffina  in  1 197, 
foon  after  this  treaty  ;  and,  as  was  fuppofed,  of  poi- 
fon  adminiftered  by  the  emprefs.  5, 

The  emperor's  fon   Frederic  had  already  been  de-  Diflurbaii- 
clared  king  of  the  Romans,  and  confequently  became  ces  in  the 
emperor  on  the  death  of  his  father  :  but  as  Frederic  II.  beginning 
was  yet  a  minor,  the  adminiftration  was  committed  to  °  •       f 

rci°  n  01 

his  uncle  the  duke  of  Suabia,  both  by  the  will  of  pre jeric  jj, 
Henry  and  by  an  affembly  of  the  German  princes.  O- 
ther  princes,  however,  incenfed  to  fee  an  elective  em- 
pire become  hereditary,  held  a  new  diet  at  Cologne, 
and  chofe  Otho  duke  of  Brunfwick,  fon  of  Henry  the 
Lion.  Frederic's  title,  was  confirmed  in  a  third  affem- 
bly, at  Arnfburg  ;  and  his  uncle,  Philip  duke  of  Sua- 
bia, was  elected  king  of  the  Romans, 
greater  weight  to  his  adminiftration. 
tions  divided  the  empire  into  two  powerful  factions, 
and  involved  all  Germany  in  ruin  and  defolation.  In- 
nocent III.  who  had  fucceeded  Celeftin  in  the  papal 
chair,  threw  himfelf  into  the  fcale  of  Otho,  and  ex- 
communicated Philip  and  all  his  adherents.  This  able 
and  ambitious  pontiff  was  a  fworn  enemy  of  the  houfe 

of 


in  order  to  give 
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Italy,  of  Suabia  ;  not  from  any  perfonai  animofity,  but  out  ter  he  had  promifed  to  marry,  and  afterwards  rejected. 
of  a  principal  of  policy.  That  houfe  had  long  been  Otho  returned  to  Germany  on  the  death  of  Philip ; 
terrible  to  the  popes,  by  its  continual  poffeffion  of  the  married  that  prince's  daughter  ;  and  was  crowned  at 
imperial  crown  ;  and  the  acceffion  of  the  kingdom  of  Rome  by  pope  Innocent  III.  after  yielding  to  the  holy 
Naples  and  Sicily  made  it  ftill  more  to  be  dreaded  :  fee  the  long  difputed  inheritance  of  the  countcfs  Ma- 
Innocent,  therefore,  gladly  feized  the  prefent  favour-  tilda,  and  confirming  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
able  opportunity  for  divefting  it  of  the  empire,  by  Italian  cities.  But  thefe  conceffions,  as  far  at  leaft  as 
fupporting  the  election  of  Otho,  and  fowing  divifions  regarded  the  pope,  were  only  a  facrifice  to  prefent  po- 
among  the  Suabian  party.  Otho  was  alio  patronifed  licy  :  Otho,  therefore,  no  fooner  found  himfelf  in  a 
by  his  uncle,  the  king  of  England  ;  which  naturally  condition  to  act  offenfively,  than  he  refumed  his  grant ; 
inclined   the   king  of  France 


to  the  fide  of  his  rival. 
Faction  clafhed  with  faction  ;  friendfhip  with  intereft  ; 
caprice,  ambition,  or  refentment,  gave  the  fway ;  and 
nothing  was  beheld  on  all  hands  but  the  horrors  and 
the  mileries  of  civil  wars. 

Meanwhile,  the  emprefs  Conftantia  remained   in  Si- 


and  in  12 10  not  only  recovered  the  polfeffions  of  the 
empire,  but  made  hoftile  incurficns  into  Apulia,  ra- 
vaging the  dominions  of  young  Frederic  king  of  Na- 
ples and  Sicily,  who  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
holy  fee.  For  this  reafon  he  was  excommunicated  by 
Innocent ;   and    Frederic,  now   1 7  years  of  age,  was 


cily,  where  all  was  peace,  as  regent  and  guardian  for    elected  emperor  by  a  diet  of  the  German  princes.     O- 


her  infant  fon  Frederic  II.  who  had  been  crowned 
king  of  that  ifland,  with  the  confent  of  pope  Cele- 
ftin  III.  But  ihe  alfo  had  her  troubles.  A  new  in- 
veftiture  from  the  holy  fee  being  neceffary,  on  the 
death  of  Celeftin,  Innocent  III.  his  fucceffor,  took 
advantage  of  the  critical  fituation  of  affairs  for  aggran- 
dizing the  papacy,  at  the  expence  of  the  kings  of  Si- 
cily. They  poffeffed,  as  has  been  already  obferved, 
the  privilege  of  filling  up  vacant  benefices,  and  of 
judging  all  ecclefiaftical  caufes  in  the  laft  appeal :  they 
were  really  popes  in  their  own  ifland,  though  vaffals  of 
his  holinefs.  Innocent  pretended  that  thefe  powers 
had  been  furreptitioufly  obtained  ;  and  demanded,  that 


tho,  however,  on  his  return  to  Germany,  finding  his 
party  (fill  confiderable,  and  not  doubting  but  he  fhould 
be  able  to  humble  his  rival  by  means  of  his  fuperior 
force,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  his  uncle  John 
king  of  England,  againft  Philip  Auguftus  king  of 
France,  A.  D.  121 3.  The  unfortunate  battle  of  Bou- 
vines,  where  the  confederates  were  defeated,  completed 
the  fate  of  Otho.  He  attempted  to  retreat  into  Ger- 
many, but  was  prevented  by  young  Frederic  ;  who 
had  marched  into  the  empire  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army,  and  was  every  where  received  with  open 
arms.  Thus  abandoned  by  all  the  princes  of  Germa- 
ny, and  altogether  without  recourfe,  Otho  retired  to 
Brunfwick,  where  he  lived  four  years  as  a  private  man, 


II.  being    now    univerfally  acknowledged 
was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle    in   12 15, 


Conftantia  fhould  renounce  them  in  the   name  of  ner 

fon,  and  do  liege,  pure  and  fimple  homage  for  Sicily,  dedicating  his  time  to  the  duties  of  religion 
But  before  any  thing  was  fettled  relative  to  this  affair, 
the  emprefs  died,  leaving  the  regency  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  pope  :  fo  that  he  was  enabled  to  prefcribe  what 
conditions  he  thought  proper  to  young  Frederic.  The 
troubles  of  Germany  ftill  continued  ;  and  the  pope  re- 
doubled his  efforts,  to  detach  the  princes  and  prelates 
from  the  caufe  of  Philip,  notwithftanding  the  remon- 
ftrances  of  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  he  proudly 


replied,  "  Either  Philip  muft  lofe  the  empire,  or  I 
the  papacy."  But  all  thefe  diffenfions  and  troubles  in 
Europe  did  not  prevent  the  formation  of  another  cru- 


Frederic 
emperor, 

with  great  magnificence  ;  when,  in  order  to  preferve 
the  favour  of  the  pope,  he  added  to  the  other  folemni- 
ties  of  his  coronation,  a  vow  to  go  in  perfon  to  the  Ho- 
ly Land. 

The  bad  fuccefs  of  this  expedition  hath  been  already 
taken  notice  of  under  the  article  Croisade,  The  em- 
peror had,  on  various  pretences,  refufed  to  go  into  the 
eaft  :  and  in  1225,  the  pope,  incenfed  at  the  lofs  of 
Damietta,  wrote   a  fevere  letter  to  him,  taxing  him 
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fade,  or  expedition  into  Afia,  for  the  recovery  of  the    with  having  facrificed  the  interefts  of  Chriftianity  by  -with  the 


Holy  Land.  Thofe  who  took  the  crofs  were  princi- 
pally French  and  Germans  :  Baldwin,  count  of  Flan- 
ders, was  their  commander ;  and  the  Venetians,  as 
greedy  of  wealth  and  power  as  the  ancient  Carthagi- 
nians, furniih  d  them  with  fhips,  for  which  they  took 
care  to  be  amply  paid  both  in  money  and  territory. 
The  chriftian  city  of  Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  had  with- 
drawn itfelf  from  the  government  of  the  republic  ;  the 


delaying  fo  long  the  performance  of  his  vow,  and  pope, 
threatening  him  with  immediate  excommunication  if  he 
did  not  inftantly  depart  with  an  army  into  Afia.  Frede- 
ric, exafperated  at  thefe  reproaches,  renounced  all  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  court  of  Rome  ;  renewed  his  ec- 
clefiaftical jurifdiction  in  Sicily ;  filled  up  vacant  fees 
and  benefices  ;  and  expelled  fome  bifhops,  who  were 
creatures  of  the  pope,  on  pretence  of  their  being  con- 


army  of  the  crofs  undertook  to  reduce  it  to  obedience  ;    cerned  in  practices  againft  the  ftate. 


and  it  was   befieged  and  taken,  notwithftanding  the 
threats  and  excommunications  of  the  pope. 

While  the  crufaders  were  fpreading  defolation 
through  the  eaft,  Philip  and  Otho  were  in  like  manner 
defolating  the  weft.     At  length  Philip  prevailed  ;  and    prudence  in  wantonly 


The  pope  at  firft  threatened  the  emperor  with  the 
thunder  of  the  church,  for  prefaming  to  lift  up  his 
hand  againft  the  fanctuary  ;  but  finding  Frederic  not 
to  be  intimidated,  he  became  fenfible  of  his  own  im- 


mcurrmg 


the  refentment  of  fo 


Otho,  obliged  to   abandon  Germany,  took  refuge  in  powerful  a  prince,  and  thought  proper  to  foothe  him 

England.     Philip,  elated  with  fuccefs,  confirmed  his  by  fubmiffive  apologies  and  gentle  exhortations.     They 

election  by  a  fecond  coronation,  and  propofed  an  ac-  were  accordingly  reconciled,  and  conferred  together  at 

commodation  with  the  pope,  as  the  means  of  finally  Veroli  in  1226  ;   where  the  emperor,  as  a  proof  of  his 

eftablifhing  his  throne  ;  but  before  it  could  be  brought  fincere  attachment  to  the  church,  publifhed  fome  very 

about,  he  fell  a  facrifice  to  private  revenge,  being  aiTaf-  fevere  edicts  againft  herefy,  which  feem  to  have  autho- 

finated  by  the  count  Palatine  of  Bavaria,  whofe  daugh-  rifed  the  tribunal  of  the  inquiiition.  A  folemn  affembly 
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was  afterwards  held  at  Ferentino,  where  both  the  pope 
and  the  emperor  were  prefent  ,  together  with  John  de 
Brienne,  titular  king  of  Jerufalem,  who  was  come  to 
Europe  to  demand  fuccours  againft  the  foldan  of  E- 
gyot.  John  had  an  only  daughter  named  Yolanda, 
whom  he  propofed  as  a  wife  to  the  emperor,  with  the 
kingdom  of  Jerufalem  as  her  dower,  on  condition  that 
Frederic  Ihould  within  two  years  perform  the  vow 
he  had  made  to  lead  an  army  into  the  Holy  land.  Fre- 
deric married  her  on  thefe  terms,  becaufe  he  chofe  to 
ple;ife  the  pope  ;  and  fince  that  time  the  kings  of  Sicily 
have  t«ken  the  title  of  king  of  Jerufalem.  But  the  em- 
peror was  in  no  hurry  to  go  and  conquer  his  wife's  por- 
tion, having  bufmefs  of  more  importance  on  his  hands 
at  home.  The  chief  cities  of  Lombardy  had  entered 
into  a  fecret  league,  with  a  view  to  renounce  his  au- 
thority. .  He  convoked  a  diet  at  Cremona,  where  all 
the  German  and  Italian  noblemen  were  fummoned  to 
attend.  A  variety  of  fubjects  were  there  difcuffed  ; 
but  nothing  of  confequence  was  fettled.  An  accom- 
modation, however,  was  foon  after  brought  about  by 
the  mediation  of  the  pope ;  who,  as  umpire  of  the 
difpute,  decreed,  that  the  emperor  Ihould  lay  afide  his 
refentment  againft  the  confederate  towns,  and  that  the 
towns  Ihould  furnifh  and  maintain  400  knights  for  the 
relief  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Peace  being  thus  concluded,  Honorius  reminded 
the  emperor  of  his  vow ;  Frederic  promifed  compli- 
ance :  but  his  holinefs  died  before  he  could  fee  the  exe- 
cution of  a  project  which  he  feemed  to  have  fo  much 
He  was  fucceeded  in  the  papal  chair  by 
IX.  brother  of  Innocent  III. ;  who,  pur- 
fame  line  of  policy,  urged  the  departure  of 
Frederic  for  the  holy  land  ;  and  rinding  the  emperor 
(till  backward,  declared  him  incapable  of  the  imperial 
dignity,  as  having  incurred  the  fentence  of  excommu- 
nication. Frederic,  incenfed  at  fuch  infolence,  ravaged 
the  patrimony  of  St  Peter;  and  was  actually  excom- 
municated. The  animofity  between  the  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines  revived  ;  the  pope  was  obliged  to  quit 
Rome  ;  and  Italy  became  afcene  of  war  and  defolation, 
or  rather  of  an  hundred  civil  wars  ;  which,  by  inflaming 
the  minds  and  exciting  the  refentment  of  the  Italian 
princes,  accurtomed  them  but  too  much  to  the  horrid 
practices  of  poifoning  and  affaffination. 

During  thefe  tranfactions,  Frederic,  in  order  to  re- 
move the  caufe  of  all  thefe  troubles,  and  gratify  the 
prejudices  of  a  fuperftitious  age,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends  refolved  to  perform  his  vow :  and  he  accord- 
ingly embarked  for  the  Holy  Land,  leaving  the  affairs 
of  Italy  to  the  management  of  Renaldo  duke  of  Spoleto. 


at  heart. 
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prudently  returned  to  Italy,  where  his  prefence  was 
much  wanted. 

Frederic's  reign,  after  his  return  from  the  eaft,  was 
one  continued  quarrel  with  the  popes.  The  cities  of 
Lombardy  had  revolted  during  his  abfence,  at  the  in- 
ftigation  of  Gregory  IX. ;  and  before  they  could  be 
reduced,  the  fame  pontiff  excited  the  emperor's  fon 
Henry,  who  had  been  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  to 
rebel  againft  his  father.  The  rebellion  was  fuppreffed, 
the  prince  was  confined,  and  the  emperor  obtained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  afTociated  towns.  But  his 
troubles  were  not  yet  ended.  The  pope  excommunica- 
ted him  anew,  and  fent  a  bull,  filled  with  the  moft 
abfurd  and  ridiculous  language,  into  Germany,  in  order 
to  fow  divifion  between  Frederic  and  the  princes  of  the 
empire. 

Frederic  retorted  in  the  fame  drain,  in  his  apology 
to  the  princes  of  Germany,  calling  Gregory  the  Great 
Dragon,  the    Antichrifl,  &c.     The   emperor's    apology 


Italy. 


was  fuftained  in  Germany :  and  finding  he  had  no- 
thing to  fear  from  that  quarter,  he  refolved  to  take 
ample  vengeance  on  the  pope  and  his  affociates.  For 
that  purpofe  he  marched  to  Rome,  where  he  thought 
his  party  was  ftrong  enough  to  procure  him  admiffion  ; 
but  this  favourite  fcheme  was  defeated  by  the  activity 
of  Gregory,  who  ordered  a  crufade  to  be  preached 
againft  the  emperor,  as  an  enemy  of  the  Chriftian  faith; 
a  ftep  which  incenfed  Frederic  fo  much,  that  he  or- 
dered all  his  prifoners  who  wore  the  crofs  to  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  moft  cruel  tortures.  The  two  fictions  of 
the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  continued  to  rage  with 
greater  violence  than  ever,  involving  cities,  diftricts, 
and  even  private  families,  in  troubles,  diviiions,  and 
civil  butchery ;  no  quarter  being  given  on  either  fide. 
Meanwhile  Gregory  IX.  died,  and  was  fucceeded  in 
tthe  fee  of  Rome  by  Celeftin  IV.  and  afterwards  by 
Innocent  IV.  formerly  cardinal  Fiefqiie,  who  had  al- 
ways exprelfed  the  greaieft  regard  for  the  emperor  and 
his  intereft.  Frederic  was  accordingly  congratulated 
upon  this  occalion  :  but  having  more  penetration  than 
thofe  about  him,  he  fagely  replied,  "  I  fee  little  rea- 
fon  to  rejoice  ;  the  cardinal  was  my  friend,  but  the 
pope  will  be  my  enemy."  Innocent  foon  proved  the 
juitice  of  this  conjecture.  He  attempted  to  negociate  ^ 
a  peace  for  Italy  ;  but  not  being  able  to  obtain  from  fs  depofed 
Frederic  his  exorbitant  demands,  and  in  fear  for  the  by  the 
f  itety  of  his  own  perfon,  he  fled  into  France,  afiem-P°Fe' 
bled  a  general  council  at  Lyons,  and  in  1245  depo- 
fed  the  efmpei  or. 

Conrad,  the  emperor's  fecond  fon,  had  already  been 
declared  king  of  the  Romans,  on  the  death  of  his  bro- 


The  pope  prohibited  his  departure  before  he  fhould  be     ther  Henry,  which  foon  followed  his  confinement 


the  empire  being  now  declared  vacant  by  the  pope: 


but 
the 
German   bifhops    (for  none  of  the   princes   were  pre- 
fent), at   the  inftigation  of  his  holinefs,  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  a  new  empercr  ;  arid  they  chofe  Henry 
landgrave   of  Thuringia,  who  was  ftyled  in  derifion, 
The   king  of  priefls.     Innocent  now   renewed   the   cru- 
fade againft  Frederic.   It  was  proclaimed  by  the  preach- 
ing friars,  fince  called  Dominicans,  and  the  minor  friars, 
known  by  the  name   of  Cordeliers  or  Frqncifcans.     The 
pope,  however,  did  not  confine  himfelf  to  thefe  mea- 
fures  only,  but  engaged  in  confpiracies  againft  the  life 
ing  territories  :  in  return  for  which,  the  emperor  grant-    of  an  emperor  who  had  dared  to  refill  the  decree  of  a 
ed  the  Saracens  a  truce  of  ten  years;  and  in   1230    council,  and  oppofe  the  whole  body  of  the  monks  and 

•  zealots, 


abfolved  from  the  cenfures  of  the  church  ;  but  Frederic 
went  in  contempt  of  the  church,  and  fucceeded  better 
than  any  perfon  who  had  gone  before  him.  He  did 
not  indeed  defolate  Alia,  and  gratify  the  barbarous 
zeal  of  the  times  by  fpilling  the  blood  of  infidels  ;  but 
he  concluded  a  treaty  with  MiliSen,  foldan  of  Egypt 
and  mafter  of  Syria  ;  by  which  the  end  of  his  expedi- 
tion feemed  fully  anfwered.  The  foldan  ceded  to  him 
Jerufalem  and  its  territory  as  far  as  Joppa ;  Beth- 
lehem, Nazareth,  and  all  the  country  between  Jerufa- 
lem and  Ptolemais ;  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  the  neighbour- 
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zealots.  Frederic's  life  was  feverat  times  in  danger 
from  plots,  poiibnings,  and  affafiinations  ;  which  indu- 
ced him,  it  is  faid,  to  make  choice  of  Mahometan 
guards,  who,  he  was  certain,  would  not  be  under  the 
influence  of  the  prevailing  fuperftition. 

About  this  time  the  landgrave  of  Thuringia  dying, 
the  fame  prelates  who  had  taken  the  liberty  of  creating 
one  emperor  made  another ;  namely,  William  count 
of  Holland,  a  young  nobleman  of  20  years  of  age, 
who  bore  the  fame  contemptuous  title  with  his  prede- 
ceffor.  Fortune,  which  had  hitherto  favoured  Fre- 
deric, feemed  now  to  defert  him.  He  was  defeated 
before  Parma,  which  he  had  long  befieged  ;  and  to 
complete  his  misfortune,  he  foon  after  learned,  that 
his  natural  fon  Entius,  whom  he  had  made  king  of 
Sardinia,  was  worfted  and  taken  prifoner  by  the  Bo- 
lognefe. 

In  this  extremity  Frederic  retired  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  order  to  recruit  his  army  ;  and  there  died 
of  a  fever  in  the  year  1250.  After  his  death,  the 
affairs  of  Germany  fell  into  the  utmoft  confufion,  and 
Italy  continued  long  in  the  fame  diftracted  ftate  in 
which  he  had  left  it.  The  clergy  took  arms  againft  the 
laity  ;  the  weak  were  oppreffed  by  the  ftrong  ;  and  all 
laws  divine  and  human  were  difregarded.  After  the 
death  of  Frederic's  fon  Conrad,  who  had  affumed  the 
imperial  dignity  as  fucceffor  to  his  father,  and  the  death 
of  his  competitor  William  of  Holland,  a  variety  of 
candidates  appeared  for  the  empire,  and  feveral  were 
elected  by  different  factions  ;  among  whom  was  Ri- 
chard earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Henry  II.  king  of 
England  :  but  no  emperor  was  properly  acknowledged 
till  the  year  1273,  when  Rodolph,  count  of  Plapfburg, 
was  unanimoufly  raifed  to  the  vacant  throne-  During 
the  interregnum  which  preceded  the  election  of  Ro- 
dolph, Denmark,  Holland,  and  Hungary,  entirely 
freed  themfelves  from  the  homage  they  were  wont  to 
pay  to  the  empire ;  and  much  about  the  fame  time  fe- 
veral German  cities  erected  a  municipal  form  of  go- 
vernment, which  ftill  continues.  Lubec,  Cologne, 
Brunfwic,  and  Dantzic,  united  for  their  mutual  de- 
fence againft  the  encroachments  of  the  great  lords,  by 
a  famous  affociation,  called  the  Hanfeatic  league ;  and 
thefe  towns  were  afterwards  joined  by  80  others,  be- 
longing to  different  ftates,  which  formed  a  kind  of 
commercial  republic.  Italy  alfo  during  this  period, 
affumed  a  new  plan  of  government.  That  freedom  for 
which  the  cities  of  Lombardy  had  fo  long  ftruggled, 
was  confirmed  to  them  for  afum  of  money :  they  were 
emancipated  by  the  fruits  of  their  induftry.  Sicily  like- 
wife  changed  its  government  and  its  prince  ;  of  which 
revolution  a  particular  account  is  given  under  the  arti- 
cle Sicily. 

From  the  time  of  Frederic  II.  we  may  date  the  ruin 
of  the  German  power  in  Italy.  The  Florentines,  the 
Pifans,  the  Gcnoefe,  the  Luccans,  Sec.  became  inde- 
pendent, and  could  not  again  be  reduced.  The  power 
of  the  emperor,  in  ihort,  was  in  a  manner  annihilated, 
when  Henry  VII.  undertook  to  reftore  it  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  century.  For  this  purpofe  a  diet 
was  held  at  Francfort,  where  proper  fupplies  being 
granted  for  the  emperor's  journey,  well  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Roman  expedition,  he  let  out  for  Italy,  ac- 
companied by  the  dukes  of  Auftria  and  Bavaria,  the 
archbifhop  of  Triers,  the  bifhop  of  Liege,  the  counts 
Vol.  IX. 


of  Savoy  and  Flanders,  and  other  noblemen,  together 
v  1  h  the  militia  of  all  the  imperial  towns.  Italy  was 
ftill  divided  by  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibe- 
lines,  who  butchered  one  another  without  humanity  or 
remorfe.     But  their  conteft  was  no  loneer  the  fame  :  it 

O 

was  not  now  a  ftruggle  between  the  empire  and  the 
priefthood,  but  between  faction  and  faction,  inflamed 
by  mutual  jealouIi.eS  and  animofities.  Pops  Clement  V. 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  Rome,  which  was  in  the 
anarchy  of  popular  government.  The  Colonnas,  the 
Urlini,  and  the  Roman  barons,  divided  the  city  ;  and 
this  divilion  was  the  caufe  of  a  long  abode  of  the  popes 
in  France,  fo  that  Rome  feemed  equally  loft  to  the 
popes  and  the  emperors.  Sicily  was  in  the  poffeffion 
of  the  houfe  of  Arragon,  in  confequence  of  the  famous 
maffacre  called  the  Sicilian  vrf-ers,  which  delivered  that 
ifland  from  the  tyranny  of  the  French  *.  Carobert, 
king  of  Hungary,  difputed  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
with  his  uncle  Robert,  fon  of  Charles  II.  of  the  houfe 
of  Anjou.  The  houfe  of  Efte  had  eftablifhed  itfelf  at 
Ferrara  ;  and  the  Venetians  wanted  to  make  them- 
felves matters  of  that  country.  The  old  league  of  the 
Italian  cities  no  longer  fubfifted.  It  had  been  formed 
with  no  other  view  than  to  oppofe  the  emperors  ;  and 
fince  they  had  neglected  Italy,  the  cities  were  wholly 
employed  in  aggrandizing  themfelves,  at  the  expence 
of  each  other.  The  Florentines  and  the  Genoefe  made 
war  upon  the  republic  of  Pifa.  Every  city  was  alfo 
divided  into  fictions  within  itfelf.  In  the  midft  of 
thefe  troubles  Henry  VII.  appeared  in  Italy  in  the 
year  131 1,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  crowned  king  of 
Lombardy  at  Milan.  But  the  Guelphs  had  con- 
cealed the  old  iron  crown  of  the  Lombard  kings,  as 
if  the  right  of  reigning  were  attached  to  a  fmall  cir- 
clet of  metal.  Henry  ordered  a  new  crown  to  be 
made,  with  which  the  ceremony  of  inauguration  was 
performed. 

Cremona  was  the  firft  place  that  ventured  to  oppofe 
the  emperor.  He  reduced  it  by  force,  and  laid  it  un- 
der heavy  contributions.  Parma,  Vicenza,  and  Pla- 
centia,  made  peace  with  him  on  reafonable  conditions. 
Padua  paid  100,000  crowns,  and  received  an  imperial 
officer  as  governor.  The  Venetians  prefented  Henry 
with  a  large  fum  of  money,  an  imperial  crown  of 
gold  enriched  with  diamonds,  and  a  chain  of  very  cu- 
rious workmanfhip.  Brefcia  made  a  defperate  refift- 
ance,  and  fuftained  a  very  fevere  fiege  ;  in  the  courfe 
of  which  the  emperor's  brother  was  flain,  and  his 
army  diminifhed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  inhabitants 
marched  out  under  the  command  of  their  prefect 
Thibault  de  Druffati,  and  gave  him  battle :  but  they 
were  repulfed  with  great  lofs,  after  an  obftinate  en- 
gagement ;  and  at  laft  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  their 
city  was  difmantled.  From  Brefcia  Henry  marched 
to  Genoa,  where  he  was  received  with  expreflions  of 
joy,  and  fplendidly  entertained.  He  next  proceeded 
to  Rome ;  where,  after  much  blobdfhed,  he  received 
the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the  cardinals. 
Clement  V.  who  had  originally  invited  Henry  into 
Italy,  growing  jealous  of  his  fuccefs,  had  leagued  with 
Robert  king  of  Naples  and  the  Urfini  faction,  to  op- 
pofe his  entrance  into  Rome.  He  entered  it  in  fpite 
of  them  by  the  affiilance  of  the  Colonnas.  Now  ma- 
fter  of  that  ancient  city,  Henry  appointed  it  a  gover- 
nor ;  and  ordered,  that  all  the  cities  and  ftates  of  I- 
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taly  Should  pay  him  an  annual  tribute.  In  this  order 
he  comprehended  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  to  which  he 
was  going  to  make  a  good  claim  of  his  fuperiority  by 
arms,  when  he  died  at  Benevento  in  1 3 1 3,  as  is  com- 
monly fuppofed,  of  poifon  given  him  by  a  Dominican 
friar,  in  the  confecrated  wine  of  the  facrament. 

The  efforts  of  Henry  VII.  were  unable  to  reftore  the 
imperial  power  in  Italy.  From  this  time  the  authority 
of  the  emperor  in  that  country  confifted  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  in  the  conveniency  which  the  Ghibellines  found  in 
oppofmg  their  enemies  under  the  fanftion  of  his  name. 
The  power  of  the  pope  was  much  of  the  fame  nature. 
He  was  lefs  regarded  in  Italy  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  Chriftendom.  There  was  indeed  a  great  party 
who  called  themfelves  Guelphs  ;  but  they  affeded  this 
diftinifion  only  to  keep  themfelves  independent  of  the 
imperialists  ;  and  the  dates  and  princes  who  called 
themfelves  Guelphs  paid  little  more  acknowledgment  to 
his  holinefs  than  fheltering  themfelves  under  his  name 
and  authority.  The  mod  defperate  wars  were  carried 
on  by  the  different  cities  againft  each  other ;  and  in 
thefe  wars  Caftruccio  Caftraccani,  and  Sir  John  Hawk- 
wood  an  Englishman,  are  celebrated  as  heroes.  A 
detail  of  thefe  tranfa&ions  would  furnifh  materials  for 
many  volumes  ;  and  after  all  feems  to  be  but  of  little 
importance,  fince  nothing  material  was  effected  by  the 
utmoft  efforts  of  valour,  and  the  belligerent  ftates  were 
commonly  obliged  to  make  peace  without  any  advan- 
tage on  either  fide.  By  degrees,  however,  this  martial 
fpirit  fubfided  ;  and  in  the  year  1492,  the  Italians 
were  fo  little  capable  of  refilling  an  enemy,  that 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  conquered  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Naples  in  fix  weeks,  and  might  eafily  have  fub- 
dued  the  whole  country  had  it  not  been  for  his  own  im- 
prudence. Another  attempt  on  Italy  was  made  by 
Louis  XII.  and  a  third  by  Francis  I.  as  related  un- 
der the  article  France.  In  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIII. 
and  XIV.  an  obftinate  war  was  carried  on  between  the 
French  and  Spaniards,  in  which  the  Italian  ftates  bore 
a  very  confiderable  Share.  The  war  concluded  in  1 660, 
with  very  little  advantage  to  the  French,  who  have  been 
always  unfuccefsful  in  their  Italian  wars.  The  like 
bud  fuccefs  attended  them  in  that  part  of  the  world,  in 
the  war  which  commenced  between  Britain  and  Spain 
in  the  year  1 740.  But  the  particulars  of  thefe  wars, 
with  regard  to  the  different  ftates  of  Italy,  naturally 
fall  to  be  cenfidered  under  the  hiftory  of  thole  ftates 
into  which  the  country  is  now  divided  ;  viz.  Sardinia, 
Milan  or  the  Milanefe,  Genoa,  Venice,  Tufcany  or 
Florence,  Lucca,  St  Marino,  Parma,  Mantua,  Mode- 
na,  Rome,  and  Naples. 

The  air  of  Italy  is  very  different,  according  to  the 
different  Situations  of  the  Several  countries  contained  in 
it.  In  thole  on  the  north  of  the  Apennines  it  is  more 
temperate,  but  on  the  fouth  it  is  generally  very  warm. 
The  air  of  the  Campania  qf  Rome,  and  of  the  Ferra- 
refe,  is  faid  to  be  unhealthful ;  which  is  owing  to  the 
lands  not  being  duly  cultivated,  nor  the  marines  drain- 
ed. That  of  the  other  parts  is  generally  pure,  dry, 
and  healthy.  In  fummer,  the  heat  is  very  great  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and  would  be  almoft  intolerable, 
if  it  was  not  fomewhat  alleviated  by  the  fea-breezes. 
The  foil  of  Italy  in  general  is  very  fertile,  being  wa- 
tered by  a  great  number  of  rivers.     It  produces  a  great 


variety  of  wines,  and  the  beft  oil  in  Europe  ;  excellent 
filk  in  abundance ;  corn  of  all  forts,  but  not  in  fuch 
plenty  as  in  fome  other  countries  ;  oranges,  lemons,  ci- 
trons, pomegranates,  almonds,  raifms,  fugar,  mul- 
berry-trees without  number,  figs,  peaches,  nectarines, 
apricots,  pears,  apples,  filberts,  chefnuts,  &c.  Moft 
of  thefe  fruits  were  at  firft  imported  by  the  Romans 
from  Afia  Minor,  Greece,  Africa,  and  Syria,  and 
were  not  the  natural  products  of  the  foil.  The  tender 
plants  are  covered  in  the  winter  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Apennines,  but  on  the  fouth  fide  they  have  no  need  of 
it.  This  country.alfo  yields  good  pafture ;  and  abounds 
with  cattle,  iheep,  goats,  buffaloes,  wild  boars,  mules, 
and  horfes.  The  forefts  are  well  ftored  with  game  ; 
and  the  mountains  yield  not  only  mines  of  iron,  lead, 
alum,  fulphur,  marble  of  all  forts,  alabaftcr,  jafper, 
porphyry,  Sec.  but  alfo  gold  and  Silver ;  with  a  great 
variety  of  aromatic  herbs,  trees,  fhrubs,  and  ever-greens, 
as  thyme,  lavender,  laurel,  and  bays,  wild  olive-trees, 
tamarinds,  juniper  oaks,  and  pines. 

A  very  cxtenfive  trade  is  carried  on  in  many  places 
in  Italy,  particularly  at  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Bologna, 
Venice,  and  Naples ;  the  country  having  a  great  va- 
riety of  commodities  and  manufactures  for  exportation, 
efpecially  wine,  oil,  perfumes,  fruits  and  filks.  Tra- 
vellers alfo  bring  large  films  of  money  into  Italy,  be- 
fides  what  they  lay  out  in  pictures,  curiofities,  relics, 
antiquities,  &c. 

The  Italians  are  generally  well  proportioned,  though 
their  complexions  are  none  of  the  beft.  As  to  drefs, 
they  follow  the  fafhions  of  the  countries  on  which  they 
border,  or  to  which  they  are  fubjecT: ;  namely,  thofe  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Germany.  With  refpec"t  to  their 
genius  and  tafte  in  architecture,  painting,  carving,  and 
raufic,  they  are  thought  to  excel  greatly,  and  to  leave 
the  .other  nations  of  Europe  far  behind  them  ;  but 
their  raufic  feems  too  foft  and  effeminate  to  deferve  all 
the  praife  beftowed  on  it ;  and  their  houfes  are  far  in- 
ferior to  thofe  of  England  in  refpecl:  of  convenience. 
No  country  hath  produced  better  politicians,  hiftori- 
ans,  poets,  painters,  and  fculptors  ;  we  mean  fince  the 
revival  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  exclulive  of  thofe  of 
ancient  times.  The  Italians  are  very  affable,  courte- 
ous, ingenious,  fober,  and  ready-witted;  but  extreme- 
ly jealous,  vindictive,  lafcivious,  ceremonious,  and  fu- 
perftitious.  In  refpecl:  to  jealoufy,  indeed,  we  are 
told,  that  a  very  extraordinary  change  has  lately  taken 
place ;  and  that  the  Italians  are  now  no  lefs  indulgent 
and  complaifant  to  their  wives  than  the  moft  polite 
hufbands  in  France  itfelf.  In  their  tempers,  the  Ita- 
lians feem  to  be  a  good  medium  between  the  French, 
and  Spaniards  ;  neither  fo  gay  and  volatile  as  the  one, 
nor  fo  grave  and  folemn  as  the  other.  Boiled  fnails, 
ferved  up  with  oil  and  pepper,  or  fried  in  oil,  and  the 
hinder  parts  of  frogs,  are  reckoned  dainty  difhes. 
Kites,  jackdaws,  hawks,  and  magpies,  are  aHo  eaten 
not  only  by  the  common  people  but  by  the  better  fort. 
Wine  is  drank  here  both  in  fummer  and  winter  cooled 
by  ice  or  fnow,  The  women  affeel  yellow  hair,  as  the 
Roman  ladies  and  courtezans  formerly  did.  They  al- 
fo ufe  paint  and  wafhes,  both  for  their  hands  and  fa- 
ces. The  day  here  is  reckoned  from  funfet  to  funfet, 
as  the  Athenians  did  of  old. 

ITCH,    a    cutaneous  difeafe,    appearing    in  fmall 

watery 


Italy, 
Itch. 


n 

Drefs,  dif- 
pofition, 
&c.  of  the 
inhabitant* 
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Itch,      watery  puftules  on  the  fkin  ;  commonly  of  a  mild  na-    gravelly  foil.     The  fhoots  mould  be  laid  down  in  au 
*t€3,_  __  ture,  though  fometimes  attended  with  obftinate  and 

dangerous  fymptoms.     See  Medicine-/^*. 
JrcH-InfeS.     See  Acarus. 
In  fpeaking  of  the  manner  of  finding  thefe   infects 

in  the  itch,  Fabricius  obferves,  that  the  failure  of  many 

who  have  fought  for  them  has   been  owing;  to  their 

having  expected  to  meet  with  them  in  the  larger  ve- 

ficles  that  contain  a  yellow  ifh  fluid  like  pus  ;  in  thefe, 

however,  he  tells  us,  he  has  never  found  them,  but  in 

thofe  puftules  only  which  are  recent,  and  contain  only 

a  watery  fluid.     We  muft  therefore,  he  obferves,  not 


expect  to  find  them  in  the  fame  proportionate  number 
in  patients  who  for  many  months  have  been  afflicted 
with  the  difeafe,  as  in  thofe  in  whom  its  appearance  is 
recent,  and  where  it  is  confined  to  the  fingers  or  wrifts. 
The  caufe  of  this  difference  with  refpect  to  the  puftules, 
he  conjectures,  may  be  owing  to  the  death  of  the  infect 
after  it  has  depofited  its  eggs. 

A  fmall  tranfparent  veficle  being  found,  a  very  mi- 
nute white  point,  diftinct  from  the  furrounding  fluid, 
may  be  difcovered,  and  very  often  even  without  the 
afliftance  of  a  glafs  ;  this  is  the  infect,  which  may  be 
cafily  taken  out  on  the  point  of  a  needle  or  penknife, 
and  when  placed  on  a  green  cloth  may  be  feen  much 
more  diftinctly,  and  obferved  to  move. 

The  author  remarks,  that  even  before  fuch  a  tranf- 
parent veficle  is  formed,  we  may  often  difcover  traces 
of  the  infect  on  the  fingers  or  hands,  in  a  reddifh  ftreak 
or  furrow,  which  is  occafioned  by  the  acarus ;  and  he 
adds,  that  it  is  even  more  ufual  to  find  it  in  thefe  fur- 
rows than  in  the  puftules  themfelves.  He  tells  us, 
that  a  friend  of  his  at  Hanover  (who  had  the  itch  in  a 
flight  degree,  and  to  whofe  accurate  inquiries  with  an 
excellent  miarofcope  he  acknowledges  himfelf  much 
indebted)  found  feveral  infects  in  fuch  furrows.  Two 
of  the  longeft  of  the  furrows  were  about  an  inch  in 
extent.  They  feemed  to  be  thoroughly  dry,  but  ex- 
hibited here  and  there  very  minute  fhining  and  tranf- 
parent fpots.  Thefe  fpots,  however,  were  not  at  all 
elevated  above  the  furface  of  the  (kin ;  and  although 
feveral  of  them  were  opened  and  examined,  no  infect 
was  found  in  them.  Thefe  furrows  he  has  obferved 
only  on  the  hands  and  fingers,  having  in  vain  fought 


tumn,  and  will  be  rooted  in  one  year. 

ITHACA  (anc.  geog.);  an  ifland  in  the  Ionian 
fea,  on  the  coaft  of  Epirus  ;  the  country  of  Ulyfies, 
near  Dulichium,  with  a  town  and  port  fituatcd  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Neius.  According  to  Pliny  it  is  about 
25  miles  in  compafs ;  according  to  Artemidorus  only 
10  ;  and  is  now  found  to  be  only  eight  miles  round. 
It  is  now  uninhabited,  and  called  Ja'haco. 

ITINERARY,  Itinerarium  ;  a  journal  or  an  ac- 
count of  the  diftances  of  places.  The  moll  remarkable 
is  that  which  goes  under  the  names  of  Antoninus  and 
JEthkus  ;  or,  as  Barthius  found  in  his  copy,  Antoninus 
JEthkus ;  a  Chriftian  writer,  pofterior  to  the  times  of 
Conftantine.  Another,  called  Hierofolymitanurri,  from 
Bourdeaux  to  Jerufalem,  and  from  Heraclea  through 

Aulona  and  Rome  to  Milan,  under  Conftantine. » 

Itinerarium  denotes  a  day's  march. 

ITIUS  portus  (anc.  geog.),  the  crux  geographo- 
rum,  fuch  being  the  difficulty  of  afcertaining  its  pofi- 
tion.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  recite  the  feveral  opi- 
nions concerning  it,  with  the  feveral  reafons  advanced 
in  fupport  of  them.  Three  ports  are  mentioned  by 
Csefar ;  two  without  any  particular  name,  viz.  the 
Higher  and  the  Lower,  with  refpect  to  the  Partus 
Itius.  Calais,  Boulogne,  St  Omer,  and  Whitfand, 
have  each  in  their  turn  had  their  feveral  advocates. 
Crefar  gives  two  diftinctive  characters  or  marks  which 
feem  to  agree  equally  to  Bologne,  and  Whitfand, 
namely,  the  fhortnefs  of  the  paflage,  and  the  fitua- 
tion  between  two  other  ports  ;  therefore  nothing  can 
with  certainty  be  determined  about  the  fituation  of  the 
Portus  Itius. 

ITTIGIUS  (Thomas),  a  learned  profefibr  of  di- 
vinity at  Leipfic,  and  fon  of  John  Ittigius,  profeiTor 
of  phyfic  in  the  fame  univerfity.  He  firft  publifhed 
A  Treatife  upon  Burning  Mountains  ;  after  which  he 
became  a  minifter,  and  exercifed  that  function  in  va» 
rious  churches  there.  He  furnifhed  feveral  papers  in 
the  Leipfic  acts,  befides  publilhing  fome  hiftorical  works 
and  differtations.     He  died  in  17 10. 

ITYS  (fab.  hift.),  a  fon  of  Tereus  king  of  Thrace, 


by  Procne  daughter  of  Pandion  king  of  Athens.     He 
was  killed  by  his  mother  when  he  was  about  fix  years 
for  them  on  the  legs  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  in    old,  and  ferved  up  before  his  father.     He  was  changed 
his  children,  who  had  the  itch  in  a  high  degree. 

ITEA,   in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and 


Itfca«a 


Itzehna. 


in  the  natural   method 


ranking 


with  thofe  cf  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  petals  are  long,  and  in- 
ferted  into  the  calyx ;  the  capfule  unilocular  and  bi- 
valved.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  North- 
America.  It  grows  by  the  fides  of  risers,  and  in 
other  parts  where  the  ground  is  moift,  It  rifes  to  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  fending  out  many  branches 
garnifhed  with  fpear-fhapecl  leaves  placed  alternately, 


into  a  pheafant,  his  mother  into  a  fwallow,  and  his  fa- 
ther into  an  owl. 

ITZECUINTEPOTZOTLI,  or  Hunch-backhd  P!3te 
Dog,  a  Mexican  quadruped  iimilar  to  a  dog.  It  is  CCXLIX 
as  large  as  a  Maltefan  dog,  the  fkin  of  which  is  varied 
with  white,  tawny,  and  black.  Its  head  is  fmall  in 
proportion  to  its  body,  and  feems  to  be  joined  di- 
rectly to  it  on  account  of  the  fhortnefs  and  greatnei* 
of  its  neck ;  its  eyes  are  pleating,  its  ears  loofe,  its  nofe 
has  a  confiderable  prominence  in  the  middle,  and  its 
tail  fo  fmall,  that  it  hardly  reaches  half  way  down  its 


and  flightly  fawed  on  their  edges,  of  a  light  green  co-    leg  ;  but  the  characteriftic  of  it  is  a  great  hunch  which 
lour.     At  the  extremity  of  the  branches  are  produced 
fine  fpikes  of  white  flowers  three  or  four  inches  long, 
(landing  erect.     When  thefe  ihrubs  are  in  vigour,  they 
will  be  entirely  covered  with  flowers,  fo  that  they  make 


a  beautiful  appearance  during  the  flowering  fcafon, 
which  is  in  July.  They  are  propagated  by  layers, 
and  are  not  injured  by  the  cold  of  Britain  ;  but  are 
apt  to  die  in  fummer,  if  they  are  planted  on   a  dry 


it  bears  from  its  neck  to  its  rump.  The  place  where 
this  quadruped  moil  abounds  is  the  kingdom  of  Michu- 
acan,  where  it  is  called  Ahorcb. 

ITZEHOA,    an    ancient  and 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower 
of  Holftein.     It    belongs  to    the 
and  is  feated  on  the  river  Stoer,  in  E.  Loiif 
Lat.  54.  S. 

3  C  2  -5VA, 


handfome  town  cf 
Saxony,  and  duchy 
king    of  Denmark, 


9.  25. 
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Iva  IVA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  pentan  Jria  order, 

II         belono-ino-    to   the    moncccia    clafs  of*  plants ;   and  in 

.  Juan-       the  natural  method   ranking  under  the    49th   order, 

*    "~v         Compofitis.     The  male  calyx  is  common  and  triphyl- 

lous ;  the  florets  of  the  difc  monopetalous  and  quin- 

quefid  ;  the  receptacle  divided  by  fmall  hairs.     There 

is  no  female  calyx  nor  corolla :  but  five  florets  in  the 

radius ;   two  long   flyles  ;   and  one  naked  and  obtufe 

feed. 

IVAHAH  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  canoes  or 
boats  ufed  by  the  iflanders  of  the  South  fea  for  fhort 
excurfions  to  fea :  it  is  wall-fided  and  flat-bottomed. 
Thefe  boats  are  of  different  fizes,  their  length  being 
from  72  feet  to  10:  but  their  breadth  is  by  no  means 
in  proportion ;  for  thofe  of  ten  feet  are  about  a  foot 
wide,  and  thofe  of  more  than  70  are  fcarcely  two.  The 
fighting  ivahah  is  the  longed,  with  its  head  and  ftern 
confiderably  raifed  above  the  body  in  a  femicircular 
form:  the  ftern  is  fometimes  17  or  18  feet  high. 
When  they  go  to  fea,  they  are  fattened  together  fide  by 
fide,  at  the  diftance  of  about  three  feet,  by  ftrong 
poles  of  wood  laid  acrofs  and  lafhed  to  the  gun-wales. 
On  thefe,  in  the  fore-part,  a  ftage  or  platform  is  rai- 
fed, about  10  or  12  feet  long,  fomewhat  wider  than 
the  boats,  and  fupported  by  pillars  about  fix  feet  high : 
on  this  ftage  are  ranged  the  fighting  men,  whofe 
miffile  weapons  are  flings  and  fpears  ;  and  below  the 
ftage  the  rowers  fit.  The  fifhing  ivahahs  are  from  40 
feet  long  to  10  ;  thofe  of  25  feet  and  upwards  occa- 
fionally  carry  fail.  The  travelling  ivahah  is  always 
double,  and  furnifhed  with  a  fmall  neat  houfe  about 
five  or  fix  feet  broad,  and  fix  or  feven  feet  long. 

JUAN  (St)  de  la  Frontera,  a  town  of  South- 
America,  in  Chili,  in  the  province  of  Chiquito,  near 
the  lake  Guanacho.  The  territory  of  this  town  is  in- 
habited by  20,000  native  Americans,  who  are  tribu- 
tary to  Spain.  It  contains  mines  of  gold,  and  pro- 
duces a  kind  of  almonds  that  are  very  delicate.  It  is 
fcated  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  in  W.  Long.  66.  35. 
S.  Lat.  23.  25. 

Jvan  de  Porto  Ricco,  an  ifland  of  America,  and  one 
of  the  Caribbees,  being  100  miles  in  length  and  50 
in  breadth.  It  belongs  to  the  Spaniards ;  and  is  full 
of  very  high  mountains,  and  extremely  fertile  valleys, 
interfperfed  with  woods,  and  well  watered  withfprings 
and  rivulets.  It  produces  fngar,  rum,  ginger,  corn, 
and  fruits :  partly  proper  to  the  climate,  and  partly 
introduced  from  Spain.  Befides,  there  are  fo  many 
cattle,  that  they  often  kill  them  for  the  fake  of  the 
fkins  alone.  Here  are  a  great  number  of  uncommon 
trees,  and  there  rs  a  little  gold  in  the  north  part  of  the 
ifland.  It  is  commonly  faid  that  the  air  is  healthy ; 
:md  yet  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  when  he  had  taken 
this  ifland,  loft  moft  of  his  men  by  iicknefs  ;  and  for 
that  reafon  was  forced  to  abandon  it.  This  happened 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  fubjecl  to 
florins  and  hurricanes,  like  the^eft  of  tfhcfe  iflands.  It 
lies  to  the  eaft  of  Kifpaniela;  at  the  diftance  of  50  miles. 
Juah  de  Porto  Rico,  the  capital  town  of  the  ifland 
of  Porto  Ricco,  with  a  good  harbour  defended  by  fe- 
deral forts,  and  a  bifhop's  fee.  It  is  feated  on  the 
north  cqaft  of  the  ifland,  in  W.  Long.  65.  35.  N.  ,Lat. 
1 8.  30. 

Jvah  Fe  nancies,  an  ifland  in  the  great   South  Sea, 
in  S.  Lt,  33.   4c.  and  W.  Long.  78.  30..  from  Lon- 


don. It  was  formerly  a  place  of  refort  for  the  bucca-  Juan, 
neers  who  annoyed  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  Spanifh  Juka- 
continent.  They  were  led  to  refort  hither  from  the  s/— ' 
multitude  of  goats  which  it  nourifhed  ;  to  deprive  their 
enemies  of  which  advantage,  the  Spaniards  tranfported 
a  confiderable  number  of  dogs,  which  increafing  great- 
ly, have  almoft  extirpated  the  goats,  which  now  only 
find  fecurity  among  the  fteep  mountains  in  the  northern 
parts,  which  are  inacceftible  to  their  purfuers.  There 
are  inftances  of  two  men  living,  at  different  times, 
alone  on  this  ifland  for  many  years  ;  the  one  a  Muf- 
quito  Indian  ;  the  other  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotch- 
man, who  was,  after  five  years,  taken  on  board  an 
Englifh  fhip,  which  touched  here  in  about  17 10,  and 
brought  back  to  Europe.  From  the  hiftory  of  this 
reclufe,  Daniel  de  Foe  is  faid  to  have  conceived  the 
idea  of  writing  the  adventures  of  Robinfon  Crufoe. 
This  ifland  was  very  propitious  to  the  remains  of  Com- 
modore Anfon's  fquadron  in  1741,  after  having  been 
buffeted  with  tempefts,  and  debilitated  by  an  invete- 
rate fcurvy,  during  a  three  months  paffage  round  Cape 
Horn  :  they  continued  here  three  months ;  during 
which  time  the  dying  crews,  who  on  their  arrival  could 
fcarcely  with  one  united  effort  heave  the  anchor,  were 
reftored  to  perfect  health.  Captain  Carteret,  in  the 
Swallow,  in  1767,  having  met  with  many  difficulties 
and  impediments  in  his  paffage  into  the  South  Sea, 
by  the  Straits  of  Magelhaens,  attempted  to  make  this 
ifland  in  order  to  recruit  the  health  of  his  men  ;  but 
he  found  it  fortified  by  the  Spaniards,  and  therefore 
chofe  rather  to  proceed  to  the  ifland  of  Mafafuero. 
But  M.  de  Bougainville  that  fame  year  is  faid  to  have 
touched  here  for  refrefhments,  although  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  voyage  the  fact  is  cautioufly  fuppreffed. 
This  ifland  is  not  quite  15  miles  long  and  about  fix 
broad  ;  its  only  fafe  harbour  is  on  the  north  fide.  It 
is  faid  to  have  plenty  of  excellent  water,  and  to  abound 
with  a  great  variety  of  efculent  vegetables  highly  anti- 
fcorbutic  ;  befides  which,  Commodore  Anfon  fowed  a 
variety  of  garden-feeds,  and  planted  the  ftones  of 
plums,  apricots,  and  peaches,  which  he  was  many  years 
afterwards  informed  had  thriven  greatly ;  and  now 
doubtlefs  furnifh  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  natu- 
ral productions  of  this  fpot.  Vaft  fhoals  of  fifh  of 
various  kinds  frequent  this  coaft,  particularly  cod  of 
a  prodigious  fize  ;  and  it  is  faid  in  not  lefs  abundance 
than  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  There  are  but 
few  birds  here,  and  thofe  few  are  of  fpecies  well  known 
and  common. 

J u. in  Blanco.     See  Platina. 

JUBA,  a  king  of  Numidia  and  Mauritania.  He 
had  f ucceeded  his  father  Kiempfal,  and  he  favoured  the 
caufe  of  Pompey  againft  Julius  Caefar.  He  defeated 
Curio  whom  Csefar  had  fent  to  Africa,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Pharfalia  he  joined  his  forces  to  thofe  of  Sci- 
pio.  He  was  conquered  in  a  battle  at  Thapfus,  and 
totally  abandoned  by  his  fubjects.  He  killed  himfelf 
with  Petreius,  who  had  fhared  his  good  fortune  and 
his  adverfity,  in  the  year  of  Rome  707.  His  kingdom 
became  a  Roman  province,  of  which  Salluft  was  the 
firft  governor. 

Juba  IL  fon  of  the  former,  was  led  among  the  cap- 
tives to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Car  far.  His 
captivity  was  the  fource  of  the  greateft  honours,  and 
his  application  to  ftudy  procured  him  more  glory  than 

he 
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Jubilee,  he  would  have  obtained  from  the  inheritance  of  a  king- 
*"— "*  dom.  He  gained  the  hearts  of  the  R.omans  by  the 
courteoufnefs  of  his  manners,  and  Auguftus  rewarded 
his  fidelity  by  giving  him  in  marriage  Cleopatra  the 
daughter  of  Antony,and  conferring  upon  him  the  title  of 
ling ,  and  making  him  matter  of  all  the  territories  which 
his  father  once  pofleiTed,  in  the  year  of  Rome  723.  His 
popularity  was  fo  great,  that  the  Mauritanians  reward- 
ed his  benevolence  by  making  him  one  of  their  gods. 
The  Athenians  raifed  him  a  ftatue,  and  the  Ethiopi- 
ans worfhipped  him  as  a  deity.  Juba  wrote  an  hiftory 
of  Rome  in  Greek,  which  is  often  quoted  and  com- 
mended by  the  ancients.  Of  it  only  few  fragments  re- 
main. He  alfo  wrote  on  the  hiftory  of  Arabia,  and 
the  antiquities  of  Aifyria,  chiefly  collected  from  Be- 
rofus.  Befides  thefe  he  compofed  fome  treatifes  upon 
the  drama,  Roman  antiquities,  the  nature  of  animals, 
painting,  grammar,  &c.  now  loft. 

JUBILEE,  among  the  Jews,  denotes  every  fiftieth 
year;  being  that  following  the  revolution  of  feven  weeks 
of  years ;  at  which  time  all  the  Haves  were  made  free, 
and  all  lands  reverted  to  their  ancient  owners.  The  ju- 
bilees were  not  regarded  after  the  Babylonifti  captivity. 
— The  word,  according  to  fome  authors,  comes  from 
the  Hebrew,  jobel,  which  fignifies  ffty  ;  but  this  muft 
be  a  miftake,  for  the  Hebrew  boi'  jobel  does  not  fig- 
nify  fifty ;  neither  do  its  letters,  taken  as  cyphers,  or 
according  to  their  numerical  power,  make  that  num- 
ber; being   10,  6,  2,  and    30,  that  is  48. Others 

fay,  that  jobel  fignifies  a  ram,  and  that  the  jubilee  was 
thus  called,  becaufe  proclaimed  with  a  ram's  horn,  in 
memory  of  the  ram  that  appeared  to  Abraham  in  the 
thicket.  Mafius  choofes  to  derive  the  word  from  Ju- 
bal,  the  firft  inventor  of  mufical  inftruments,  which, 
for  that  reafon,  were  called  by  his  name  ;  whence  the 
words  jobel  and  jubilee  came  to  fignify  the  year  of  deli- 
verance and  remiflion,  becaufe  proclaimed  with  the 
found  of  one  of  thofe  inftruments  which  at  firft  was  no 
more  than  the  horn  of  a  ram.  Others  derive  jobel  from 
b^i,  jabal,  in  hiphil  'van,  hobil,  which  fignifies  to  recal 
or  return ;  becaufe  this  year  reftored  all  flaves  to  their 
liberty,  &c.  The  inftitution  of  this  feftival  is  in  Lev. 
xxv.  8,  17. 

The  learned  are  divided  about  the  year  of  jubilee  ; 
fome  maintaining  that  it  was  every  forty-ninth,  and 
others  that  it  was  every  fiftieth,  year.  The  ground  of 
the  former  opinion  is  chiefly  this,  that  the  forty-ninth 
year  being  of  courfe  a  fabbatical  year,  if  the  jubilee  had 
been  kept  on  the  fiftieth,  the  land  muft  have  had  two 
fabbaths,  or  have  lain  fallow  two  years,  which,  without 
a  miracle,  would  have  produced  a  dearth.  On  the  o- 
ther  hand,  it  is  alleged,  that  the  Scripture  exprefsly 
declares  for  the  fiftieth  year,  Lev.  xxv.  10,  11.  And 
befides,  if  the  jubilee  and  fabbatical  year  had  been  the 
fame,  there  would  have  been  no  need  of  a  prohibition 
to  fow,  reap,  &c.  becaufe  thisakind  of  labour  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  law  of  the  fabbatical  year,  Lev.  xxv.  4.  5. 
The  authors  of  the  Universal  Hiftory,  book  i.  chap.  7. 
note  R,  endeavour  to  reconcile  thefe  opinions,  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  as  the  jubilee  began  in  the  firft  month  of 
the  civil  year,  which  was  the  feventh  of  the  ecclefraftical, 
it  might  be  faid  to  be  either  the  forty-ninth  or  fiftieth, 
according  as  one  or  other  of  thefe  computations  were 
followed.  The  political  defign  of  the  law  of  the  jubi- 
lee was  to  prevent  the  too  great  oppreffions  of  the  poor, 


as  well  as  their  being  liable  to  perpetual  flavery.     By     Jubilee, 

this  means  a  kind  of  equality  was  preferved  thiough    J"cataH«  ^ 

all  the  families  of  Ifrael,  and  the  diftinc"tion  of  tribes 

was  alfo  preferved,  that  they  might  be  able,  when  there 

was  occafion,  on  ther  jubilee-year,  to  prove  their  right 

to  the  inheritance   of  their  anceftors.     It  ferved  alfo, 

like  the  Olympiads  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Luftra  of 

the  Romans,  for  the  readier  computation  of  time.    The 

jubilee  has  alfo  been  fuppofed  to  be  typical  of  the  gof- 

pel  ftate  and  difpenfation,  defcribed  by  Ifaiah,  lxi.  ver. 

1,  2.  in  reference  to  this  period,  as  the  "  acceptable 

year  of  the  Lord." 

Jubilee,  in  a  more  modern  ferSe,  denotes  a  grand 
church  folemnity  or  ceremony,  celebrated  at  Rome, 
wherein  the  pope  grants  a  plenary  indulgence  to  allfin- 
ners  ;  at  leaft  to  as  many  as  vifit  the  churches  of  St. 
Peter  and  St  Paul  at  Rome. 

The  jubilee  was  firft  eftablifhed  by  Boniface  VII.  in 

1 300,  in  favour  of  thofe  who  fhould  go  ad  limina  apo- 

Jlolorum ;  and  it  was  only    to    return    every    hundred 

years.     But  the  firft  celebration  brought  in  filch  More 

of  wealth  to  Rome,  that  the  Germans  called  this  the 


olde, 


which  occafioned  Clement  VI.  in 
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to  reduce  the  period  of  the  jubilee  to  fifty  years.  Ur- 
ban VI.  in  1389,  appointed  it  to  be  held  every  thirty- 
five  years,  that  being  the  age  of  our  Saviour ;  and 
Paul  II.  and  Sixtus  IV.  in  1475,  brought  it  down  to 
every  twenty-five,  that  every  perfon  might  have  the 
benefit  of  it  once  in  his  life.  Boniface  IX.  granted 
the  privilege  of  holding  jubilees  to  feveral  princes  and 
monafteries  :  for  inftance,  to  the  monks  of  Canterbury, 
who  had  a  jubilee  every  fifty  years ;  when  people 
flocked  from  all  parts  to  vifit  the  tomb  of  Thomas  a 
Becket.  Jubilees  are  now  become  more  frequent,  and 
the  pope  grants  them  as  often  as  the  church  or  himfelf ' 
have  occafion  for  them.  There  is  ufually  one  at  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  pope.  To  be  intitled  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  jubilee,  the  bull  enjoins  failings,  alms, 
and  prayers.  It  gives  the  priefts  a  full  power  to  abfolve 
in  all  cafes  even  thofe  otherwife  referved  to  the  pope  1 
to  make  commutations  of  vows,  &c.  in  which  it  dif- 
fers from  a  plenary  indulgence.  During  the  time  of  Ju- 
bilee, all  other  indulgences  are  fufpended. 

One  of  the  Englifh  kings,  viz.  Edward  III.  caufed  his 
birth-day  to  be  observed  in  manner  of  a  jubilee,  when 
he  became  fifty  years  of  age,  in  1362,  but  never  before 
or  after.  This  he  did  by  releaiing  priibuers,  pardon- 
ing all  olfences  except  treafon,  making  good  laws,  and 
granting  many  privileges  to  the  people. 

There  are  particular  jubilees  in  certain  cities,  when 
feveral  of  their  feafts  fall  on  the  fame  day ;  at  Puey  err 
Velay,  for  inftance,  when  the  feaft  of  the  Annunci- 
ation happens  on  Gond-Friday ;  and  at  Lyons  when 
the  feaft  of  St  John  Baptift  concurs  with  the  feaft  of 
Corpus  Chrifti. 

In  1640,  the  Jefnits  celebrated  a  folemn  jubilee  at 
Rome;  that  being  the  centennary  or  hundredth  year 
from  their  inftitution,  and  the  fame  ceremony  was  ob- 
ferved  in  all  their  ho'ufes  throughout  the  world. 

JUCATAN,  or  Yucatan,  a  large  province  of 
NorthAmerica  in  New  Spain,  which  is  a  pminfula. 
It  is  over-againft  the  ifiand  of  Cuba,  and  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  timber,  proper  for  building  fhfps ; 
as  alio  fugar,  caflia,  and  Ind  an  corn.  The  original 
inhabitants  are  few,  they  having  been  very  ill  ufed  by 
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the  Spaniards.  Merida  is  the  capital  town.  It  is  a 
flat  level  country  ;  and  is  very  unhealthy,  which  may 
be  owing  to  the  frequent  inundations. 

JUDAH,  the  fourth  fon  of  Jacob,  and  father  of 
the  chief  of  the  tribes  of  the  Jews,  diftinguiihed  by 
his  name,  and  honoured  by  giving  birth  to  the  Mcffiah, 
died  1636  B.  C. 

Judah  Hahhadofh,  or  the  Saint,  a  rabbi  celebrated 
for  his  learning  and  riches,  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Antoninus,  and  was  the  friend  and  preceptor 
of  that  prince.  Leo  of  Modena,  a  rabbi  of  Venice, 
tells  us,  that  rabbi  Judah,  who  was  very  rich,  collected 
about  26  years  after  the  deftruclion  of  the  temple,  in 
a  book  which  he  called  the  Mifnia,  the  constitutions 
and  traditions  of  the  Jewifh  magiftrates  who  preceded 
him.  But  as  this  book  was  fhort  and  obfeure,  two 
Babyloniih  rabbis,  Rabbina  and  Afe,  collected  all  the 
interpretations,  difputes,  and  additions,  that  had  been 
made  until  their  time  upon  the  Mifnia,  and  formed  the 
book  called  the  Babyloniflj  Talmud  or  Gemara ;  which 
is  preferable  to  the  Jerufalem  Talmud,  compofed  fome 
years  before  by  rabbi  Jochanan  of  Jerufalem.  The 
-Mifnia  is  the  text  of  the  Talmud  ;  of  which  we  have  a 
good  edition  in  Hebrew  and  Latin  by  Surenhufius, 
with  notes,  in  3  vols  folio.  It  were  to  be  wiihed  the 
lame  had  been  done  to  the  Gemara. 

The  Kingdom  of  Judah  was  of  fmall  extent  compa- 
red with  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael $  confifting  on- 
ly of  two  tribes,  Benjamin  and  Judah :  its  eaft  boun- 
dary, the  Jordan  ;  the  Mediterranean  its  weft,  in  com- 
mon with  the  Danites,  if  we  except  fome  places  reco- 
vered by  the  Philiftines,  and  others  taken  by  the  kings 
of  Ifrael ;  on  the  fouth,  its  limits  feem  to  have  been 
contracted  under  Hadad  of  the  royal  progeny  of  Edom, 
( 1  Kings  xi.  14.) 

Tribe  of  Judah,  one  of  the  1 2  divifions  of  Paleftine 
by  tribes  (Jofh.  xv.),  having  Idumea  on  the  fouth, 
from  the  extremity  of  the  Lacus  Afphaltites,  alfo  the 
Wildernefs  of  Zin,  Cadefbaraea,  and  the  brook  or  ri- 
ver of  Egypt ;  on  the  eaft,  the  faid  lake  ;  on  the  weft, 
the  Mediterranean  ;  and  on  the  north,  the  mouth  of 
the  faid  lake  ;  where  it  receives  the  Jordan,  Bethfemes, 
Thimna,  quite  to  Ekron  on  the  fea. 

JUDAISM,  the  religious  doctrines  and  rites  of  the 
Jews.  Judaifm  was  bat  a  temporary  diipenfation,  and 
Was  to  give  way*  at  leaft  the  ceremonial  part  of  it,  at 
the  coming  of  the  Meffias.  For  a  complete  fyftem  of 
Judaifm,  fee  the  books  of  Mofes,  Judaifm  was  an- 
ciently divided  into  feveral  fects  ;  the  principal  whereof 
were  the  Pharifees,  Sadducees,  and  ElTenians, 

At  prefent  there  are  two  fects  among  the  Jews,  viz. 
the  Caraftes,  who  admit  of  no  rule  of  religion  but  the 
law  written  by  Mofes  ;  and  the  Rabbinifts,  who  add 
to  the  1  !.w  the  traditions  of  the  Talmud. 

JUDAS  Maccabeus,  a  celebrated  general  of  the 
Jews,  renowned  for  his  many  victories  over  his  ene- 
mies, at  laft  {lain  in  battle,  -fd  1  B.  C.  See  (Hjfl.ory 
ot  thef-ftivs,  n°  1 3. 

Jcn/iS-Trcc.     Sec  Cercis. 

JUDE  (St),  brother  of  St  James  the  younger,  and 
fon  of  jofeph  (Mat.  xiii.  55.).  He  preached  in  Mefo- 
pctamia,  Arabia,  Syria,  Idumea;  and  died  in  Berytus 
for  the  confeffion  of  Chrift.  He  wrote  that  epiftle  which 
goes  under  his  name,  and  after  the  death  of  moft  of 


the  apoftles.     He  was  cruelly  put  to  death  for  repro- 
ving the  fuperttition  of  the  Magi. 

Jude,  or  the  General  Epiflle  of  Jude,  a  canonical  . 
book  of  the  New  Testament,  written  againft  the  here- 
tics, who,  by  their  diforderly  lives  arid  impious  doc- 
trines, corrupted  the  faith  and  good  morals  of  the  Chri- 
ftians.  St  Jude  draws  them  in  lively  colours,  as  men 
given  up  to  their  paffions,  full  of  vanity,  conducting 
themfelves  by  worldly  wifdom,  and  not  by  the  fpirit  of 
God. 

JUDEA  (anc.  geog.),  taken  largely,  either  denotes 
all  Paleftine,  or  the  greater  part  of  it ;  and  thus  it  is 
generally  taken  in  the  Roman  hiftory  :  Ptolemy,  Ru- 
tilinus,  Jerome,  Origen,  and  Eufebius,  take  it  for  the 
whole  of  Paleftine.  Here  we  confider  it  as  the  third 
part  of  it  on  this  frde  the  Jordan,  and  that  the  fouth- 
ern  part  is  diftinct  from  Samaria  and  Galilee ;  under 
which  notion  it  is  often  taken,  not  only  in  Jofephus, 
but  alfo  in  the  New  Teftament.  It  contained  four 
tribes  ;  Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Simeon,  together 
with  Philiftia  and  Idumea ,  fo  as  to  be  comprifed  be- 
tween Samaria  on  the  north,  Arabia  Petra^a  on  the 
fouth,  and  to  be  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
weft,  and  by  the  Lacus  Afphaltites,  with  part  of  Jor- 
dan, on  the  eaft.  Jofephus  divides  it  into  1 1  topar- 
chies  5  Pliny  into  10  ;  by  which  it  has  a  greater  extent 
than  that  juft  mentioned.     See  Palestine. 

JUDENBURG,  a  handfome  and  confiderable  town 
of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Auftria,  and  capital  of 
Upper  Styria,  with  a  handfome  caftle ;  the  public 
buildings  with  the  fquare  are  very  magnificent.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Meur.  E.  Long.  15.  20.  N.  Lat. 
47.   20. 

JUDEX  (Matthew),  one  of  the  principal  writers 
of  the  Centuries  of  Magdeburg,  was  born  at  Tipplef- 
wolde  in  Mifnia,  in  1528.  He  taught  theology  with 
great  reputation  ;  but  met  with  many  difquiets  in  the 
exercife  of  his  miniftry  from  party  feuds.  He  wrote 
feveral  works,  and  died  in  1564. 

JUDGE,  a  chief  magiftrate  of  the  law,  appointed 
to  hear  caufes,  to  explain  the  laws,  and  to  pais  fen- 
tence. 

Judges,  in  Jewifh  antiquity,  certain  fupreme  ma- 
giftrates  who  governed  the  Ifraelites  from  the  time  of 
Jofhua  till  the  reign  of  Saul.  Thefe  judges  refembled 
the  Athenian  archons  or  Roman  dictators.  The  dig- 
nity of  judge  was  for  life,  but  not  always  in  uninter- 
rupted fucceffion.  God  himfelf,  by  fome  exprefs  de- 
claration of  his  will,  regularly  appointed  the  judges  : 
But  the  Ifraelites  did  not  always  wait  for  his  appoint- 
ment, but  fometimes  chofe  themfelves  a  judge  in  times 
of  danger.  The  power  of  the  judges  extended  to  af- 
fairs of  peace  and  war.  They  were  protectors  of  the 
laws,  defenders  of  religion,  avengers  of  all  crimes ; 
but  they  could  make  no  laws,  nor  impofe  any  new  bur- 
dens upon  the  people.  They  lived  without  pomp  or  re- 
tinue, unlefs  their  own  fortunes  enabled  them  to  do  it ; 
for  the  revenues  of  their  office  confuted  in  voluntary 
prefents  from  the  people.  They  continued  from  the 
death  of  Jofhua  till  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Saul, 
being  a  fpace  of  about  339  years. 

Judges,   for  ordinary  affairs,    civil    and    religious, 
were  appointed  by  Mofes  in  every  city  to  terminate 
differences  ;  in  affairs  of  greater  confequence,   the  dif- 
ferences 
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Judges,  ferences  were  referred  to  the  priefts  of  Aaron's  family, 
ment.  ancj  the  judge  of  the  people  or  prince  at  that  time  efta- 
blifhed.  Mofes  likewife  fet  up  two  courts  in  all  the  ci- 
ties, one  confifting  of  priefts  and  Levitcs,  to  determine 
points  concerning  the  law  and  religion  ;  the  others  con- 
fifting of  heads  of  families,  to  decide  in  civil  matters. 

Booh  of  Judges,  a  canonical  bcok  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  fo  called  from  its  relating  the  ftate  of  the  If- 
raelites  under  the  adminiftration  of  many  illuftrious 
perfons  who  were  ca\\z&  judges,  from  being  both  the  ci- 
vil and  military  governors  of  the  people,  and  who  were 
raifed  up  by  God  upon  fpecial  occafions,  after  the  death 
of  Jofhua,  till  the  time  of  their  making  a  king.  In  the 
time  of  this  peculiar  polity,  there  were  feveral  remark- 
able occurrences,  which  are  recorded  in  this  book.  It 
acquaints  us  with  the  grofs  impiety  of  a  new  genera- 
tion which  fprung  up  after  the  death  of  Jofhua  ;  and 
gives  us  a  iliort  view  of  the  difpenfations  of  heaven  to- 
wards this  people,  fometimes  relieving  and  delivering 
them,  and  at  others  feverely  chaftiling  them  by  the 
hands  of  their  enemies. 

Select  Judges,  (Judices  feletl'i),  in  antiquity,  were 
perfons  fummoned  by  the  praetor  to  give  their  verdict 
in  criminal  matters  in  the  Roman  courts,  as  juries  do 
in  ours.  No  perfon  could  be  regularly  admitted  into 
this  number  till  he  was  25  years  of  age.  The  Sortitio 
Judtcum,  or  impannelling  the  jury,  was  the  office  of 
the  Judex  Shiejlioms,  and  was  performed  after  both 
parties  were  come  into  court,  for  each  had  a  right  to 
reject  or  challenge  whom  they  pleafed,  others  being 
fubftituted  in  their  room.  The  number  of  the  Judices 
feletl'i  varied,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  charge. 
When  the  proper  number  appeared,  they  were  fworn, 
took  their  places  in  ihefulfellia,  and  heard  the  trial. 

JUDGMENT,  among  logicians,  a  faculty  or  rather 
act  of  the  human  foul,  whereby  it  compares  its  ideas, 
and  perceives  their  agreement  or  difagreement.  See 
Metaphysics;  and  Logic,  Part  II. 

Judgment,  in  law,  is  the  fentence  pronounced  by 
the  court  upon  the  matter  contained  in  the  record. 
Judgments  are  of  four  forts.  Firft,  where  the  facts  are 
confeffed  by  the  parties,  and  the  law  determined  by 
the  court;  as  in  cafe  of  judgment  upon  demurrer:  fe- 
condly,  where  the  law  is  admitted  by  the  parties,  and 
the  facts  difputed  ;  as  in  the  cafe  of  judgment  on  ver- 
ditl :  thirdly,  where  both  the  fact  and  the  law  arifing 
thereon  are  admitted  by  the  defendant ;  which  is  the 
cafe  of  judgment  by  confsjfion  or  default:  or,  laftly 
where  the  plaintiff  is  convinced  that  either  fact,  or 
law,  or  both,  are  infufEcient  to  fupport  his  action, 
and  therefore  abandons  or  withdraws  his  profecution ; 
which  is  the  cafe  in  judgments  upon  a  nonfu'it  or  re- 
traxit. * 

The  judgment,  though  pronounced  or  awarded  by 
the  judges,  is  not  their  determination  or  fentence,  but 
the  determination  and  fentence  of  the  law.  It  is  the 
concluiion  that  naturally  and  regularly  follows  from 
the  premises  of  law  and  fact,  which  ftands  thus :  A- 
gainft  him  who  hath  rode  over  my  corn,  I  may  recover 
damages  by  law ;  but  A  hath  rode  over  my  corn ; 
therefore  I  fhall  recover  damages  again  ft  A.  If  the 
major  propofition  be  denied,  this  is  a  demurrer  in  law  : 
if  the  minor,  it  is  then  an  ifiue  of  fact  :  but  if  both  be 
confefted  or  determined  to  be  right,  the  conclufion 
cr  judgment  of  the  court  cannot  but  follow,     Which 


judgment  or  conclufion  depends  not  therefore  on  the  Judgment, 
arbitrary  caprice  of  the  judge,  but  on  the  fettled  and 
invariable  principles  of  juftice.  The  judgment,  in 
fhort,  is  the  remedy  prefcribed  by  law  for  the  redrefs 
of  injuries  ;  and  the  fuit  or  action  is  the  vehicle  or 
means  of adminiftering it.  What  that  remedy  maybe, 
is  indeed  the  remit  of  deliberation  and  ftudy  to  point 
out ;  and  therefore  the  ftyle  of  the  judgment  is,  not 
that  it  is  decreed  or  refolved  by  the  court,  for  then  the 
judgment  might  appear  to  be  their  own ;  but,  "  it  is 
conlidered,"  confideratum  ejl  per  curiam,  that  the  plain- 
tiff do  recover  his  damages,  his  debt,  his  poffeffion, 
and  the  like  :  which  implies  that  the  judgment  is  none 
of  their  own ;  but  the  act  of  law,  pronounced  and  de- 
clared by  the  court,  after  due  deliberation  and  inquiry. 
See  Black/1.  Comment,  iii.  396.    • 

Judgment,  in  criminal  cafes,  is  the  next  ftage  of 
profecution,  after  trial  and  conviction  are  paft,  in 
fuch  crimes  and  mifdemeanors  as  are  either  too  high 
or  too  low  to  be  included  within  the  benefit  of  clergy. 
For  when,  upon  a  capital  charge,  the  jury  have 
brought  in  their  verdict  guilty  in  the  prefence  of  the. 
prifoner ;  he  is  either  immediately,  or  at  a  convenient 
time  foon  after,  afked  by  the  court,  if  he  has  any 
thing  to  offer  why  judgment  fhould  not  be  awarded  a- 
gainft  him.  And  in  cafe  the  defendent  be  found  guil- 
ty of  a  mifdemeanor  (the  trial  of  which  may,  and: 
does  ufually  happen  in  his  abfence,  after  he  has  once 
appeared),  a  capias  is  awarded  and  iffued,  to  bring 
him  to  receive  his  judgment ;  and  if  he  abfeonds,  he 
may  be  profecuted  even  to  outlawry.  But  whenever  he 
appears  in  perfon,  upon  either  a  capital  or  inferior  con- 
viction, he  may  at  this  period,  as  well  as  at  his  arraign- 
ment, offer  any  exceptions  to  the  indictment,  in  arrejl 
or  ftay  of  judgment :  as  for  want  of  fufficient  certainty 
in  fetting  forth  either  the  perfon,  the  time,  the  place, 
or  the  offence.  And  if  the  objections  be  valid,  the 
whole  proceedings  fhall  be  let  afide  ;  but  the  party  may 
be  indicted  again.  And  we  may  take  notice,  1.  That 
none  of  the  ftatutes  of  jeofails,  for  amendment  of  er- 
rors, extend  to  indictments  or  proceedings  in  criminal 
cafes  ;  and  therefore  a  defective  indictment  is  not  aided 
by  a  verdict,  as  defective  pleadings  in  civil  cafes  are. 
2.  That,  in  favour  of  life,  great  ftrictnefs  has  at  all 
times  been  obferved,  in  every  point  of  an  indictment.  Co^meati 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  indeed  complains,  "  that  this  ftrict- 
nefs is  grown  to  be  a  blemifh  and  inconvenience  in  the 
law,  and  the  adminiftration  thereof :  for  that  more  of- 
fenders efcape  by  the  over  eafy  ear  given  to  except- 
tions  in  indictments,  than  by  their  own  innocence  ; 
and  many  times  grofs  murders,  burglaries,  roberie->, 
and  other  heinous  and  crying  offences,  remain  un- 
punifhed  by  thefe  unfeemly  niceties  :  to  the  reproach 
of  the  law,  to  the  lhame  of  the  government,  to  the 
encouragement  of  villainy,  and  to  the  dishonour  ot. 
God."  And  yet,  notwithftanding  this  laudable  zeal, 
no  man  was  more  tender  of  life  than  this  truly  excel- 
lent judge. 

A  pardon  alfo  may  be  pleaded  in  aired  of  judg- 
ment :  and  it  has  the  fame  advantage  when  pleaded 
here  as  when  pleaded  upon  arraignment;  vi/..  the 
faving  the  attainder,  and,  of  courle,  the  corrup- 
tion of  blood  :  which  nothing  can  reftore  but  parlia- 
ment, when  a  pardon  is  not  pleaded  till  after  fentence. 
And   certainly,  upon  all.  accounts,,  when  a  man  hath: 
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Judgment,  obtained  a  pardon,  he  is  in  the  right  to  plead  it  as  foon 
*       'aspoffible.     See  Pardon. 

Praying  the  benefit  of  clergy  may  alfo  be  ranked  a- 
mong  the  motions  in  arreft  of  judgment.  Sec  Benefit 
cf  Clergy. 

If  all  thefe  refources  fail,  the  court  muft  pronounce 
that  judgment  which  the  law  hath  annexed  to  the 
crime,  Uf  thefe  fome  are  capital,  which  extend  to  the 
life  of  the  offender,  and  confift  generally  in  being  hang- 
ed by  the  neck  till  dead ;  though  in  very  atrocious 
crimes  other  circumftances  of  terror,  pain,  ordifgrace, 
are  fuperadded  :  as,  in  treafons  of  all  kinds,  being 
drawn  or  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution  ;  in  high 
treafon  affecting  the  king's  perfon  or  government,  em- 
bowelling  alive,  beheading,  and  quartering  ;  and  in 
murder,  a  public  diffection.  And  in  cafe  of  any 
treafon  committed  by  a  female,  the  judgment  is  to  be 
burned  alive.  But  the  humanity  of  the  Englifa  nation 
has  authorifed,  by  a  tacit  confent,  an  almoft  general 
mitigation  of  fuch  parts  of  thefe  judgments  as  favour 
of  torture  or  cruelty  :  a  fledge  or  hurdle  being  ufually 
allowed  to  fuch  traitors  as  are  condemned  to  be  drawn ; 
and  there  being  very  few  inftances  (and  thofe  acciden- 
tal or  by  negligence)  of  any  perfon  being  embowel- 
led  or  burned,  till  previoufly  deprived  of  fenfation  by 
ftrangling.  Some  punifhments  confift  in  exile  or  ba- 
nifhment,  by  abjuration  of  the  realm,  or  tranfporta- 
tion  to  the  American  colonies :  others,  in  lofs  of  li- 
berty, by  perpetual  or  temporary  imprifonment.  Some 
extend  to  confiscation,  by  forfeiture  of  lands,  or  move- 
ables, or  both,  or  of  the  profits  of  lands,  for  life  :  others 
induce  a  difability  of  holding  offices  or  employments, 
being  heirs,  executors,  and  the  like.  Some,  though 
rarely,  occafion  a  mutilation  or  difmembering,  by  cut- 
ting off  the  hand  or  ears  :  others  fix  a  lafting  ftigma 
on  the  offender,  by  flitting  the  noftrils  or  branding  in 
the  hand  or  face.  Some  are  merely  pecuniary,  by  fta- 
ted  or  difcretionary  fines ;  and,  laftly,  there  are  others 
that  confift  principally  in  their  ignominy,  though  raoft 
of  them  are  mixed  with  fome  degree  of  corporal 
pain ;  and  thefe  are  inflicted  chiefly  for  fuch  crimes 
as  either  arife  from  indigence,  or  render  even  opu- 
lence difgraceful.  Such  as  whipping,  hard  labour  in 
the  houfe  of  correction,  the  pillory,  the  ftocks,  and  the 
ducking-ftool. 

Difgufting  as  this  catalogue  may  feem,  it  will  afford 
pleafure  to  a  Britifli  reader,  and  do  honour  to  the  Bri- 
tifli  laws,  to  compare  it  with  that  lhocking  apparatus  of 
death  and  torment  to  be  met  with  in  the  criminal  codes 
of  almoft  every  other  nation  in  Europe.  And  it  is 
moreover  one  of  the  glories  of  our  law,  that  the  na- 
ture, though  not  always  the  quantity  or  degree,  of 
puniihment  is  ascertained  for  every  offence;  and  that 
it  is  not  left  in  the  breaft  of  any  judge,  nor  even  of  a 
jury,  to  alter  the  judgment  which  the  law  has  be- 
forehand  ordained  for  every  fubject  alike,  without  re- 
fpect  of  perfons.  For,  if  judgments  were  to  be  the 
private  opinions  of  the  judge,  men  would  then  be 
(laves  to  their  1  ;  and  would  live  in  fociety, 

ing  exactly  the  conditions  and  obliga- 
s  them  under.  And,  befides,  as 
this  prevents  oppreffion  on  the  one  hand;  ib,  on 
the;  other,  it  ftitfes  all  hopes  of  impunity  or  mitiga- 
tion, with  which  an  offender  might  flatter  himfelf  if 
his  puniihment  depended  on  the  humour  or  difcretion 


of  the  court.     Whereas,  where  an  eftabliftied  penalty  Judgment 
is  annexed  to  crimes,  the   criminal    may    read  their         || 
certain  cunfequence   in  that  law,  which  ought  to  be     l^ach- 
the  unvaried  rule,  as  it  is  the  inflexible  judge,  of  his  '       y— 
actions. 

Judgment  of  God.     See  Judicium  Dei. 

JUDICATURE,  the  quality  or  profeffion  of  thofe 
who  adminifter  juftice. 

Judicature  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  the  extent  of  the 
jurifdiction  of  the  judge,  and  the  court  wherein  he 
fits  to  render  juftice. 

JUDICIA  centumviralia,  in  Roman  antiquity, 
were  trials  before  the  Centumviri,  to  whom  the  prxtor 
committed  the  decifion  of  certain  matters  of  inferior 
nature,  like  our  juftices  of  peace  at  the  quarter  fef- 
fions.  During  the  judicia  centumviralia,  a  fpear  was 
ftuck  up  in  the  forum  to  fignify  that  the  court  was  fit- 
ting. 

JUDICIUM  calumnije,  was  an  action  brought 
againft  the  plaintiff  for  falfe  accufation.  The  punifh- 
ment,  upon  conviction,  was  inujliofrontis,  or  branding 
in  the  forehead.     See  Inustio. 

Judicium  Dei,  Judgment  of  God,  was  a  term  anci- 
ently applied  to  all  extraordinary  trials  of  fecret  crimes: 
as  thofe  by  arms,  and  Angle  combat,  and  the  ordeals  ; 
or  thofe  by  fire,  or  red-hot  plough-ihares ;  by  plung- 
ing the  arm  in  boiling  water,  or  the  whole  body  in  cold 
water  ;  in  hopes  God  would  work  a  miracle,  rather 
than  fuffer  truth  and  innocence  to  perifh.  Sifuper  de- 
fendere  non  pojfit,  judicio  Dei,  fed.  aqua  vel  ferro,  jieret  de 
eojujlitia. — Thefe  cuftoms  were  a  long  time  kept  up 
even  among  Chriftians  ;  and  they  are  ftill  in  ufe  in  fome 
nations.  See  Battel,  Ordeal,  &c. — Trials  of  this 
fort  were  ufually  held  in  churches  in  prefence  of  the 
bifhop^,  priefts,  and  fecular  judges ;  after  three  days 
rafting,  confeflion,  communion,  and  many  adjurations 
and  ceremonies  defcribed  at  large  by  Du  Cange. 

Judicium  Parium  denotes  a  trial  by  a  man's  equals, 
i.  e.  of  peers  by  peers,  and  of  commoners  by  com- 
moners. In  magna  charta  it  is  more  than  once  infilled 
on  as  the  principal  bulwark  of  our  liberties,  but  efpe- 
cially  by  chap.  29.  that  no  freeman  fliall  be  hurt  in 
either  his  perfon  or  property,  nifi  per  legale  judicium  pa- 
rium fuorum  vel  per  legem  terns.  And  this  was  ever 
efteemed  in  all  countries  a  privilege  of  the  higheft, 
and  moft  beneficial  nature. 

Judicium  Falfi,  was  an  action  which  lay  againft  the 
judges  for  corruption  or  unjuft  proceedings. 

Judicium  Pravaricationis,  was  an  action  brought  a- 
gainft  the  profecutor,  after  the  criminal  was  acquitted 
for  fupprefting  the  evidence  of,  or  extenuating  his  guilt, 
rather  than  urging  it  home,  and  bringing  it  to  light. 

JUDOIGNE,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
in  Brabant.  Near  this  town  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
gained  that  fignal  victory  over  the  French  in  1706, 
called  the  battle  of  Ramillies.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Gete,  1 3  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Louvain,  and  1 6  north 
of  Namur. 

IVEACH,  the  name  of  two  baronies  of  Ireland, 
in  the  county  of  Down,  and  province  of  Ulfter.  They 
are  diftinguifhed  into  Upper  and  Lower  Iveach,  and  the 
former  is  by  much  the  largeft  barony  in  that  county. 
The  name  of  Iveach,  or  Hy  Veach,  is  faid  to  be 
taken  from  Achaius,  in  Irifh  called  Eachach,  grand- 
father to  king  Coalbpaig,  as  much  as  to  fay  "  the 
4  territory 
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ltifraus  territory  of  Eachach  ;"  for  hy,  in  the  Irifh  language,  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  50th  order,  Jughni 
is  a  common  adjective,  denoting  not  only  the  heads  Amentacea  The  male  calyx  is  monophyllous,  and 
and  fountains  of  families,  but  alfo  the  territories  pof-  fquamiform  ;  the  corolla  divided  into  fix  parts  ;  there 
feffed  by  them.  Iveach  (including  both  baronies)  was  are  18  filaments:  the  female  calyx  is  quadrifid,  fupe- 
otherwife  called  the  ftfagennifes  country,  and  in  queen  rior ;  the  corolla  quadripartite  ;  there  are  two  ftyles, 
Elizabeth's  time  was  governed  by  Sir  Hugh  Magennis,  and  the  fruit  a  plumb  with  a  furrowed  kernel.  There 
eftecmed  to  have  been  one  of  the  mod  polite  of  all  the  are  five  fpecies,  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  is  the 
natives  in  thofe  parts.  Through  part  of  this  barony  regia  or  common  walnut.  This  rifes  50  feet  high  ox- 
runs  a  chain  of  mountains  confidently  high,  known  more,  with  a  large  upright  trunk,  branching  into  a 
by  the  name  of  Iveach  mountains.  very  large  fpreading  head,  with  large  pinnated  leaves, 

IUERNUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  in  the  fouth  weft  of  two  or  three  pair  of  oval,  fmooth,  fomewhat  fer- 

of  Ireland.     Nov*  Dunkcram^  (Camden)  ;  called  Done-  rated  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd   one;  and  monce- 

hyne  by  the  natives,  fituated  on  the  river  Maire,   in  the  cious   flowers,  fucceeded    by  clufters  of   large   green 

province  of  Munfter.  fruit,    incloling  furrowed  nuts  of  different  fhapes  and 

Iue8.ni  s,  or  Icrnut ;  Ptolemy;  a  river  in  the  fouth-  fizes  in  the  varieties,  ripening  in  September  and  Octo- 

Sveft  of  Ireland.     Now  called  the  Mair;   or  Kenmare,  ber.     Other  two  fpecies,  called  the  nigra  and  alba,  or 

running  from  cafe  to  weft,  in  the  province  of  Munfter.  black  and  white  Virginian  walnut,  are  alfo  cultivated 

IVES  or  Yves   (St),   a  celebrated  bifhop  of  Char-  in  Britain, though  they  are  lefs  proper  for  fruit,  having 

tres,  born  in   the  territory  of   Beauvais    in  the   nth  very  fmall  kernels. 

century.  His  merit  procured  his  election  to  the  fee  Cu'ture.  All  the  forts  are  propagated  by  "/.anting 
of  Chartres  in  1092,  or  1093,  under  the  pontificate  their  nuts,  which  will  grow  in  any  common  foil.  The 
of  Urban  II.  who  had  depofed  GeofFroy  his  predecef-  nuts  being  procured  in  the  proper  feafon,  in  their 
for  for  fundry  accusations  againft  him.  Ives  particu-  outer  covers  or  hufks  if  poffible,  they  ihould  be  pre- 
larly  fignali/.ed  himfelf  by  his  zeal  againft  Philip  I.  ferved  in  dry  fand  until  February,  and  then  planted, 
who  had  put  away  his  wife  Bertha  ot  Holland,  and  After  two  years  growth  in  the  feed  bed,  they  are  to 
had  taken  Bertrade  of  Moivtford,  wife  of  Fouques  be  taken  out,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery,  where  they 
count  of  Anjou.  Afterward  he  devoted  himfelf  whol-  muft  remain  till  grown  five  or  fix  feet  high,  when  they 
ly  to  the  functions  of  his  miniftry;  made  feveral  reli-  muft  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  finally  to  remain; 
gious  foundations  ;  and  died  in  n  15.  Pope  Pius  V.  but  if  intended  for  timber  as  well  as  fruit  trees,  they 
permitted  the  monks  of  the  congi-egalion  of  Lateran  ought  to  be  finally  tranfplanted  when  they  have  attain- 
to  celebrate  the  feftival  of  St  Ives  on  the  20th  of  May.  ed  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet. 

We  have  a  collection  of  decrees  of  his  compiling,  Ex-         Ufes.     The  fruit  is  ufed  at  two  different  ftages  of 

apiioncs   eccljiajl'uarutn  rcgularum,   a   Chronic  on,  and    22  growth:    when    green    to    pickle,   and  when    ripe  to 

fermons  ;  all  very  valuable  pieces,  which  were  collected  eat  raw.     As  a  pickle,  the  nuts  may  be  ufed  when 

and  ptibliftied    in   one  volume  folio  in  1647,  by  John  about  half  or  three-fourths  grown,  before  the  outer 

Baptitt  Scuciet,  canon  of  Chartres.  coat  or  ihell  becomes  hard  ;  fuch  nuts  Ihould  be  chofen 

Ives  (St),  a  feaport  town  of  Cornwall,  in  England,  as  are  moft  free  from  fpecks,  and  for  this  purpofe  they 

feated  on  a  bay  of  the  fame  name  ;  which  being  un-  muft   be  gathered  by  hand.     Walnuts  are  ready  for 

fafe,  it  is  chiefly  frequented  by  fifhermen,  for  the  tak-  pickling  in  July  and  Auguft.     They  are  fully  r^pe  in 

ing  of  pilchards.     By  this  trade,  however,  and  that  of  September  and  October;  and  are  then  commonly  beat 

Cornifh  flates,  it  has   thriven  greatly,   and  20  or   30  down  with  long  poles,  efpecially  on  large  trees  ;  for 

fail  of  mips  belong  to  its  harbour.     It  is  a  corpora-  as  the  walnuts  grow   moftly   at  the  extremities  of  the 

tion,  governed  by  a  mayor,  12  capital  and  24,  inferior  branches,  it  would  be  troublefome  and  tedious  to  ga- 

burgeffes,  with  a  recorder,  town  clerk,  &c.  and  it  fends  ther  them  by  hand.     As  foon  as  gathered,  lay  them  in 

two  members  to  parliament.     Here  is  a  handfome  fpa-  heaps  a  few  days  to  heat  and  fweat,  to  caufe  their 

cious  church,  which  is  often  buffeted  by  the  waves  of  outer  hufks,  which  adhere  clofely,  to  feparate  from  the 

the  fea  ;  but  the  mother  church  is  at  Unilalant.     There  fliell  of  the  nuts ;  then  clean  them  from  the  rubbiih- 

is    a    grammar-fchool    here,    which  was    founded   by  and  depofit  them  in  fome  dry  room  for  ufe,  covering 

Charles  I.     It  has  two  markets  in  the  week,  and  an  an-  them  over  clofe  with  dry  ftraw  half  a  foot  thick,  and 

•nual  fair.  they  will  keep  three  or  four  months.     They  are  always 

Ives  (St),  is  alfo  the  name   of  a  town  in  Hunting-  readily  fold  at  market,  efpecially  in  London  ;  where, 

donfhire,   64  miles  from  London.     It  has  a  fine  ftone  at  their  firft  coming  in,  they  are  fold  with  the  hulks 

bridge  over  the  Oufe,  had  in  the  ninth  century  a  mint,  on,  by  the  fack  or  buihel ;  but  afterwards  are  bought 

and  was  noted  for  its  medicinal  waters.     Great  part  clean,  and  fold  both  by  meafure  and  by  the  thoufand. 

of  it  was  burnt  down  fome  years  ago,  but  it  was  re-  The  wood  of  the  walnut-tree  is  alio  very  valuable  ; 

huilt.     Here  is   a  very  good  market  on  Monday  for  not  indeed  where  ftrength  is  neceffary,  it  being  of  a 

•fatted  cattle  brought  from  the  north  ;  and  there  are  two  very  brittle  nature  ;  but  the  cabinet-makers  and  joiners 

"fairs  in  the  year.     Here  Oliver  Cromwell  rented  a  farm  efteem'it  highly  for  feveral  forts  of  houfehold  furniture 

before  he  was  chofen  a  burgefs  for  Cambridge.  and  other  light  works ;   for  being  beautifully  veined, 

JUGERUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  fquare  of  120  it  takes  a  fine  poliih,  and  the  more  knotty  it  is,  the 

Roman  feet ;  its  proportion  to  the  Englifh  acre  being  more  it   is  valued  for  particular  purpofes.     Walnut- 

as  1 0.000  to  16.097.  trees  are  alfo  well  adapted  for  planting  round  the  bor» 

JUGLANS,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  monoecia  ders  of  orchards,    where,    by    their   large    fpreading 

order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  heads,  they  will  alfo  guard  the  leffer  fruit-trees  from 
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Jugora     boifterous  winds.     The  kernels  of  the  nuts  are  fimilar 
in  quality  to  almonds  ;  but  are  not  like  them  ufed  in 
Juice,      medicine. 

— * '      JUGORA,    a  confiderable    province  of   Mufcovy, 

depending  on  the  government  of  Archangel.     It  has 
the  title  of  a  duchy  ;  and  is  inhabited  by  a   kind  of 
Tartars,  who  are  very  lavage,   and  much  of  the  fame 
•     diipofition  with  the  Samoiedes. 

JUGULAR,  among  anatomifts,  is  applied  to  certain 
veins  and  glands  of  the  neck.     See  Anatomy. 

JUGULARES,  in  the  Linnaean  fyftem,  is  the  name 
of  an  order  or  divilion  of  filh,  the  general  character  of 
which  is,  that  they  have  ventral  fins  before  the  pectoral 
fins.     See  Zoology. 

JUGUM,  an  humiliating  mode   of  puniftiment  in- 
flicted by  the  victorious  Romans  upon  their  vanquifhed 
enemies.     It  was  thus  :  They  let   up  two  fpears,  and 
laying   a  third  acrofs,  in  the  form  of  a  gallows,  they 
ordered  thofe  who  had  furrendered  themfclves  to  pal's 
under  this  ignominious  erection,  without  arms  or  belts. 
None  iurFered  the  difgrace  of  palling  fub  jugo  but  fuch 
as  had  been  obliged  to  furrender. 
•  JUGURTHA,  the  illegitimate  fon  of  Manaftabal 
the  brother  of  Micipfa.     Micipfa  and  Manaftabal  were 
the  fons  of  Mafiniila,  king  of  Numidia.     Micipfa,  who 
had  inherited  his  father's   kingdom,  educated  his  ne- 
phew with  his  two  ions  Adherbal  and  Hiempfal ;  but 
as  he  faw  that  the  former  was  of  an  afpiring  diipofi- 
tion, he   fent  him  with  a   body  of  troops  to  the  affift- 
-ance  of  Scipio,  who  was  befieging  Numantia,  hoping 
to  lofe  a  youth  whofe  ambition  feemed  to  threaten  the 
tranquillity  of  his  children.  His  hopes  were  fruftrated  ; 
Jugurtha  fhowed  himfelf  brave  and  active,  and  he  en- 
deared  himfelf  to  the   Roman   general.     Micipfa  ap- 
pointed him    fucceffor  to  his  kingdom  with  his  two 
fons,  but  the  kindnefs  of  the  father  proved  fatal  to  the 
children.     Jugurtha  deftroyed  Hiempfal,  and  ftripped 
Adherbal  of  his  poifeffions,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  to 
Rome  for  fafety.     The  Romans  liftened  to  the  well- 
grounded    complaints    of  Adherbal ;  but    Jugurtha' s 
gold  prevailed  among  the  fenators,  and  the  fuppliant 
monarch,  forfaken  in  his  diftrefs,  periihed  by  the  fnares 
of  his  enemy.     Caxilius  Metellus  was  at  laft  fent  a 
gainft  Jugurtha  ;  and  his  firmnefs  and  fuccefs  foon  re- 
duced the  crafty  Numidian,  obliging  him  to  fly  among 
his  ravage  neighbours  for  fupport.     Marius  and  Sylla 
fucceeded    Metellus,   and  fought   with   equal  fuccefs. 
Jugurtha  was  at  laft  betrayed  by  his  father-in-law  Boc- 
chus,  from  whom  he  claimed  afliftance ;  and  he  was 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  Sylla   106  years  before  the 
Chriftian    era.     He  was   expofed  to   the  view  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  dragged  in  chains  to  adorn  the 
triumph  of  Marius.     He  was  afterwards  put  in  a  pri- 
fon,  where  he  died  fix  days  after  of  hunger. 

IVICA,  or  Yvica,  the  name  of  an  iiland  in  the  Me- 
diterranean.    SceYvicA. 

JUICE,  denotes  the  fap  of  vegetables,  or  the  li- 
quors of  animals.  See  Anatomy,  Blood,  Plants, 
Sap,  &g. 

The  juices  of  feveral  plants  are  expreffed  to  obtain 
their  ellential  falts,  and  for  feveral  medicinal  purpofes, 
with  intention  either  to  be  ufed  without  further  prepa- 
ration, or  to  be  made  into  fyrups  and  extracts.  The 
general  method  of  extracting  thefe  juices  is,. by  pound- 


ing the  plant  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  then  by  putting      Juice. 
it  into  a  prefs.     Thus  is  obtained  a  muddy  and  green  """  '  v     '' 
liquor,  which  generally  requires  to  be  clarified,  as  we 
fliall  foon   obferve.     The  juices  of  all  plants  are  not 
extracted  with   equal  eafe.     Some  plants,  even  when 
frefh,  contain  fo  little  juice,  that  water  mull:  be  added 
while  they  are  pounded,  otherwife  Scarcely  any  juice 
would  be  obtained  by  expreffion.     Other  plants  which 
contain   a   confiderable  quantity  of  juice,   furnifh  by 
expreffion  but  a  fmall  quantity  ef  it,  becaufe  they  con- 
tain alfo   much  mucilage,  which  renders  the  juice  fo 
vifcid  that  it  cannot  flow.     Water  muft  alfo  be  added 
to  thefe  plants  to  obtain  their  juice.     The  juices  thus 
obtained  from  vegetables  by  a  mechanical  method,  are 
not,   properly    fpeaking,  one   of  their  principles,  but 
rather  a  collection  of  all  the  proximate  principles  of 
plants  which  are  foluble  in  water  ;  fuch  as  the  fapona- 
ceous  extractive  matter,  tire  mucilage,  the  odoriferous 
principle,  all  the  faline  and  faccharine  fubftances ;  all 
which  are  diifolved  in  the  water  of  the  vegetation  of 
the   plants.     Befides  all  thefe   matters,  the  juice  con- 
tains fome  part  of  the  refinous  fubftance,  and  the  green 
colouring  matter,  which  in  almoft  all  vegetables  is  of 
a  refinous  nature.     Thefe  two  latter  fubftances,  not 
being  foluble  in  water,  are  only  interpofed  between  the 
parts  of  the  other  principles  which  are  diifolved  in  the 
juice,    and    confequently    difturbs    its     tranfparency. 
They  neverthelefs  adhere  together  in  a  certain  degree, 
and  fo  ftrongly  in  moll  juices,  that  they  cannot  be  fe- 
parated  by  filtration  alone.  When  therefore  thefe  juice* 
are   to   be  clarified,  fome  previous  preparations  mud 
be    ufed   by  which  the  filtration  may   be  facilitated. 
Juices  which  are  acid,  and  not  very  mucilaginous,  are 
fpontaneoufly  clarified  by  reft  and  gentle  heat.     The 
juices  of  moft  antifcorbutic  plants  abounding  in  faline 
volatile  principles,  may  be  difpofed  to  filtration  mere- 
ly by  immerfion  in  boiling  water  ;  and  as  they  may  be 
contained  in  clofed  bottles,  while  they  are  thus  heated 
in   a   water-bath,    their  faline   volatile  part,   in  which 
their   medicinal  qualities  chiefly  confift,  may  thus  be 
preferved.     Fermentation  is  alio  an  effectual  method  of 
clarifying  juices  which  are  fufceptible  of  it ;  for  all  li- 
quors which  have  fermented,  clarify  fpontaneoufly  af- 
ter fermentation.     But  this  method  is  not  ufed  to  cla- 
rify juices,  becaufe  many  of  them  are  fufceptible  of  on- 
ly an  imperfect  fermentation,  and  becaufe  the  qualities 
of  moft  of  them  are  injured  by  that  procefs.     The  me- 
thod of  clarification  moft  generally  ufed,  and  indifpen- 
fably  neceifary  for  thofe  juices  which  contain    much 
mucilage,   is  boiling  with  the  white  of  an  egg.     This 
matter,   which    has   the    property   of   coagulating    in 
boiling  water,  and  of  uniting  with  mucilage,  does  ac- 
cordingly, when  added  to  the  juice  of  plants,  unite 
with,  and  coagulate  their  mucilage,  and  feparates  it 
from   the   juice   in   form   of  fcum,  together  with  the 
greateft  part  of  the  refinous  and  earthy  matters  which 
difturb   its  tranfparency.     And  as  any  of  thefe  refin- 
ous matters  which  may  remain  in  the  liquor,  after  this 
boiling  with   the  whites  of  eggs,  are  no  longer  retain- 
ed by  the  mucilage,  they  may  eafily  be  feparated  by 
filtration.     Sec  Filtration. 

The  juices,  efpecially  before  they  are  clarified,  con- 
tain almoft  all  the  fame  principles  as  the  plant  itfelf ; 
becaufe  in  the  operation  by  which  they  are  extracted, 
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•Juice,  no  decompofition  happens,  but  every  thing  remains,  as 
— "  to  its  nature,  in  the  lame  Rate  as  in  the  plant.  The 
principles  contained  in  the  juice  are  only  Separated  from 
the  groffer  oily,  e;irthy,  and  refinous  parts,  which 
compofe  the  folid  matter  that  remains  under  the  prefs. 
Thefe  juices,  when  well  prepared,  have  therefore  the 
fame  medicinal  qualities  as  the  plants  from  which  they 
are  obtained.  They  muft  evidently  differ  from  each 
other  as  to  the  nature  and  proportions  of  the  princi- 
ples with  which  they  are  impregnated,  as  much  as  the 
plants  from  which  they  are  extracted  differ  from  each 
other  in  thofe  refpe&s. 

Moll:  vegetable  juices  coagulate  when  they  are  ex- 
pofed  to  the  air,  whether  they  are  drawn  out  of  the 
plant  by  wounds,  or  naturally  run  out ;  though  what 
is  called  naturally  running  out,  is  generally  the  effect  of 
a  wound  in  the  plant,  from  a  fort  of  canker,  or  fome 
other  internal  caufe.  Different  parts  of  the  fame  plant 
yield  different  juices.  The  fame  veins  in  their  courfe 
through  the  different  parts  of  the  plant  yield  juices  of 
a  different  appearance.  Thus  the  juice  in  the  root  of 
the  cow  parfnip  is  of  a  brimftone  colour ;  but  in  the 
ftalk  it  is  white. 

Among  thofe  juices  of  vegetables  which  are  clammy 
and  readily  coagulate,  there  are  fome  which  readily 
break  with  a  whey.  The  great  wild  lettuce,  with  the 
fmell  of  opium,  yields  the  greateft  plenty  of  milky  juice 
of  any  known  Britiifi  plant.  When  the  ftalk  is  wound- 
ed with  a  knife,  the  juice  flows  readily  out  like  a  thick 
cream,  and  is  white  and  ropy  ;  but  if  thefe  wounds 
are  made  at  the  top  of  the  rtalks,  the  juice  that  flows 
out  of  them  is  dafhed  with  a  purple  tinge,  as  if  cream 
had  been  fprinkled  over  it  with  a  few  drops  of  red  wine. 
Some  little  time  after  letting  this  out,  it  becomes  much 
more  purple,  and  thickens  ;  and  finally,  the  thicker 
part  of  it  feparates,  and  the  thin  whey  fwims  at  top. 
The  whey  or  thin  part  of  this  feparated  matter  is 
eafily  preffed  out  from  the  curd  by  fqueezing  between 
the  fingers,  and  the  curd  will  then  remain  white  ;  and 
on  warning  with  water,  it  becomes  like  rags.  The 
purple  whey  (for  in  this  is  contained  all  the  colour) 
foon  dries  into  a  purple  cake,  and  may  be  crumbled 
between  the  fingers  into  a  powder  of  the  fame  colour. 
The  white  curd  being  dried  and  kept  for  fome  time, 
becomes  hard  and  brittle.  It  breaks  with  a  mining 
furface  like  refin,  and  is  inflammable  ;  taking  fire  at  a 
candle,  and  burning  all  away  with  a  ftrong  flame.  The 
fame  thick  part  being  held  over  a  gentle  heat,  will 
draw  out  into  tough  long  threads,  melting  like  wax. 
The  purple  cake  made  from  the  whey  is  quite  different 
from  this  ;  and  when  held  to  a  candle  fcarce  flames  at 
all,  but  burns  to  a  black  coal.  The  whole  virtue  of 
the  plant  feems  alfo  to  confift  in  this  thin  part  of  its 
juice  :  for  the  coagulum  or  curd,  though  looking  like 
wax  or  refin,  has  no  tafte  at  all ;  whereas  the  purple 
cake  made  from  the  ferum  is  extremely  bitter,  and  of 
a  tafte  fomewhat  refembling  that  of  opium. 

Of  the  fame  kind  with  the  wild  lettuce  are  the 
throatwort,  fpurge,  and  many  other  plants.  Thefe 
are  all  replete  with  a  milky  juice  which  feparates  into 
curds  and  whey  like  that  already  defcribed.  But  this, 
though  a  common  law  of  nature,  is  not  univcrfal :  for 
there  are  many  plants  which  yield  the  like  Milky 
juices  without  any  feparation  enfuing  upon  their  ex- 
Tavafation.     The  white  juice  of  the  fonchus  never  fe- 


parates, but  dries  into  an  uniform  cake  :  the  common 
red  wild  poppy  bleeds  freely  with  a  milky  juice  ;  and 
the  heads  or  capfules  of  feed  bleed  not  lefs  freely  than 
the  reft  of  the  plant,  even  after  the  flower  is  fallen. 
This  juice,  on  being  received  into  a  ihellor  other  fmall 
velfel  foon  changes  its  white  to  a  deep  yellow  colour, 
and  dries  it  into  a  cake  which  feems  reiinous  and  oily, 
but  no  whey  feparates  from  it.  The  tragopogon,  or 
goat's  beard,  when  wounded,  bleeds  freely  a  milky 
juice  ;  it  is  at  fir  ft  white,  but  becomes  immediately 
yellow,  and  then  more  and  more  red,  till  at  length  it 
is  wholly  of  a  dufky  red.  It  never  feparates,  but 
dries  together  into  one  cake  :  and  is  oily  and  refinous, 
but  of  an  infipid  tafte.  The  great  bindweed  alfo  bleeds 
freely  a  white  juice  ;  the  flowers,  as  well  as  the  ftalks 
and  leaves,  affording  this  liquor.  It  is  of  a  fharp 
tafte  ;  and  as  many  of  the  purging  plants  are  of  this 
clafs,  it  would  be  worth  trying  whether  this  milk  is 
not  purgative. 

Thefe  juices,  as  well  as  the  generality  of  others 
which  bleed  from  plants,  are  white  like  milk ;  but 
there  are  fome  of  other  colours.  The  juice  of  the 
great  celandine  is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour ;  it  flows 
from  the  plant  of  the  thicknefs  of  cream  and  foon 
dries  into  a  hard  cake,  without  any  whey  leparating 
from  it.  Another  yellow  juice  is  yielded  by  the  feed- 
veffels  of  the  yellow  centaury  in  the  month  of  July, 
when  the  feeds  are  full  grown.  This  is  very  clammy; 
it  foon  hardens  altogether  into  a  cake  without  any 
whey  feparating  from  it.  It  fticks  to  the  fingers  like 
birdlime,  is  of  the  colour  of  pale  amber,  and  will  ne- 
ver become  harder  than  foft  wax  if  dried  in  the  ftiade  ; 
but  if  laid  in  the  fun,  it  immediately  becomes  hard  like 
refin.  Thefe  cakes  burn  like  wax,  and  emit  a  very 
pleafant  fmell.  The  great  angelica  alfo  yields  a  yel- 
lowifh  juice  on  being  wounded ;  and  this  will  not  har- 
den at  all,  but  if  kept  feveral  years  will  ftill  be  foft 
and  clammy,  drawing  out  into  threads  or  half  melted 
refin. 

Another  kind  of  juices  very  different  from  all  thefe, 
are  thofe  of  a  gummy  nature.  Some  of  thefe  remain 
liquid  a  long  time,  and  are  not  to  be  dried  without 
the  affiftance  of  heat ;  the  others  very  quickly  harden 
of  themfelves,  and  are  not  inflammable.  The  gum  of 
the  juice  of  rhubarb-leaves  foon  hardens  ;  and  is  after- 
wards  foluble  in  common  water,  and  fparkles  when  put 
into  the  flame  of  a  candle.  The  clufters  of  the  com- 
mon honeyfuckle  are  full  of  a  liquid  gum.  This  they 
frequently  throw  out,  and  it  falls  upon  the  leaves, 
where  it  retains  its  own  form.  The  red  hairs  of  the 
ros  folis  are  all  terminated  by  large  bladders  of  a  thin 
watery  fluid.  This  is  alfo  a  liquid  gum  ;  it  fticks  to 
the  fingers,  draws  out  into  long  threads,  and  ftands  the 
force  of  the  fun  all  day.  In  the  centre  of  each  of  thefe 
dew-drops  there  is  a  fmall  red  bladder,  which  ftands 
immediately  on  the  fummit  of  the  red  hair,  and  con- 
tains a  purple  juice  which  may  be  fqueezed  out  of  it. 
The  pinguicula,  or  butter-wort,  lias  alfo  a  gummy 
matter  on  its  leaves  in  much  greater  quantity  than  the 
ros  folis. 

Some  plants  yield  juices  which  are  manifeftly  of  an 
oily  nature.  Thefe,  when  rubbed,  are  not  at  all  of  a 
clammy  nature,  but  make  the  fingers  glib  and  flipper y, 
and  do  not  at  all  harden  on  being  expofed  to  the  air. 
If  the  ftalk  of  elecampane  be  wounded,  there  flows 
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Juice      out  an  oily  juice  fwimming  upon  a  watery  one.     The 
I  (talks  of  the   hemlock  alio  afford  a  fimilar  oily  liquor 

Julian.  fw;mmjn«-  upon  the  other  ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
'  -  white  mullein,  the  berries  of  ivy,  the  bay,  juniper, 
do^-  berry  tree,  and  the  fruit  of  the  olive,  when  wound- 
ed, fhow  their  oil  floating  on  the  watery  juice.  Some 
of  thefe  oily  juices,  however,  harden  into  a  kind  of 
refin.  Our  ivy  yields  fuch  a  juice  very  abundantly ; 
and  the  juice  of  the  fmall  purple-berried  juniper  is  of 
the  fame  kind,  being  hard  and  fat,  and  not  very  gum- 
my. If  the  bark  of  the  common  ivy  is  wounded  in 
March,  there  will  ooze  out  a  tough  and  greafy  matter 
of  a  yellowilh  colour,  which,  taken  up  between  the 
fingers,  feels  not  at  all  gummy  or  flicking,  but  melts 
in  handling  into  a  fort  of  oil,  which  in  procefs  of 
time-  hardens  and  crufts  upon  the  wounds,  and  looks 
like  brown  fugar.  It  burns  with  a  lading  flame,  and 
fmells  very  flxong.  The  tops  of  the  wild  lettuce,  and 
the  leaves  growing  near  the  tops,  if  examined  with  a 
magnifying  glafs,  lhow  a  great  number  of  fmall  blad- 
ders or  drops  of  an  oily  juice  of  a  brownifh  colour, 
hardening  into  a  kind  of  refin  ;  they  are  eafily  wiped 
off  when  of  any  lize,  and  are  truly  an  oily  juice  a 
little  hardened.  It  is  probable  alfo,  that  the  fine  blue 
flour  or  powder,  called  the  bloom,  upon  the  furface  of 
our  common  plums,  is  no  other  than  fuch  an  oily 
juice  exfudating  from  their  pores  in  fmall  particles,  and 
hardening  into  a  fort  of  refin. 

JUJUBES,  in  the  materia  medica,  the  name  of  a 
fruit  of  the  pulpy  kind,  produced  on  a  tree  which  Lin- 
naeus makes  a  fpecies  ofrhamnus.     SeeR.HAMNus. 

The  jujubes  have  been  made  a  general  ingredient  in 
pectoral  decoctions ;  but  they  are  now  feldom  ufed  on 
thefe  occafions,  and  are  fcarce  at  all  heard  of  in  pre- 
scription, or  to  be  met  with  in  our  lhops. 

JUL,  or  Jol,  a  Gothic  word  fignifying  a  "  fump- 
tuous  treat;"  and  particularly  applied  to  a  religious 
feftival  firft  among  the  heathens  and  afterwards  among 
Chriftians.  By  the  latter  it  was  given  to  Christmas  ; 
which  is  dill  known  under  the  name  of  Jul  or  Tool, 
in  Denmark,  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Sweden  ;  nay,  even 
in  the  north  of  Britain,  and  whence  the  month  ofja- 
nuarius  by  the  Saxons  was  ftyled  G'tuli,  i.  e.  "  the  Fef- 
tival." As  this  feaft  had  originally  been  dedicated  by 
our  heathen  anceftors  to  the  fun,  their  iupreme  deity  ; 
fo  the  Chriftians,  for  the  purpofe  of  engaging  the  minds 
of  their  Ethnic  (gentile)  brethren,  ordered  it  lhould 
be  celebrated  in  memory  of  the  birth  of  Chrift:  and 
thus  it  has  been  through  ages  a  feaft  of  joy  and  en- 
tertainment. We  are  indebted  to  Procopius  for  the 
firft:  account  of  this  feaft. 

JULEP,  in  pharmacy,  a  medicine  compofed  of 
fome  proper  liquor  and  a  fyrup  of  fugar,  of  extempo- 
raneous preparation,  without  decoction,  See  Phar- 
macy. 

JULIAN,  the  famous  Rgman  emperor,  ftyled  the 
Apojlate,  becaufe  he  profeffed  the  Chriftian  religion 
before  he  afcended  the  throne,  but  afterwards  openly 
embraced  Paganifm,  and  endeavoured  to  abolifh  Chri- 
ftianity.  He  made  no  ufe  of  violence,  however,  for 
this  purpofe  ;  for  he  knew  that  violent  meafures  had 
always  rendered  it  more  flourifhing  :  he  therefore  be- 
haved with  a  politic  mildnefs  to  the  Chriftians  ;  recall- 
ed all  who  had  been  baniflied  on  account  of  religion 
under  the  reign  of  Conftantius ;  andjrndertook  to  per- 


vert them  by  his  carefles,  and  by  temporal  advantages 
and  mortifications  covered  over  by  artful  pretences  : 
but  he  forbad  Chriftians  to  plead  before  courts  of 
juftice,  or  to  enjoy  any  public  employments.  He  even 
prohibited  their  teaching  polite  iiteratuie;  well  know- 
ing the  great  advantages  they  drew  horn  profane  au- 
thors in  their  attacks  upon  Paganifm  and  irreligion. 
Though  he  on  all  occaifons  fhewed  a  foverign  con- 
tempt for  the  Chriftians,  whom  he  always  called  Gali- 
leans, yet  he  was  fenfible  of  the  advantage  they  ob- 
tained by  their  virtue  and  the  purity  of  their  manners  ; 
and  therefore  inceffantly  propofed  their  example  to  the 
Pagan  Priefts.  At  laft,  however,  when  he  found  that 
all  other  methods  failed,  he  gave  public  employments 
to  the  moot  cruel  enemies  of  the  Chriftians,  when  the 
cities  in  moft  of  the  provinces  were  filled  with  tumults 
and  feditions,  and  many  of  them  were  put  to  death: 
Though  it  has  been  pleaded  by  Julian's  apologifts,  that 
the  behaviour  of  the  Chriftians  furnilhed  fuflacient  pre- 
tence for  moft  of  his  proceedings  againft  them,  and 
the  animofities  among  themfelves  furnilhed  him  with 
the  means  ;  that  they  were  continually  prcne  to  fedi- 
tion,  and  made  a  merit  of  infulting  the  public  worlhip; 
and,  finally,  that  they  made  no  fcruple  of  declaring, 
that  want  of  numbers  alone  prevented  them  from  enga- 
ging in  an  open  rebellion.  Hiftorians  mention,  that 
Julian  attempted  to  prove  the  falf.hood  of  our  Lord's 
prediction  with  refpect  to  the  temple  of  Jerufalem, 
and  refolved  to  have  that  edifice  rebuilt  by  the  Jews, 
about  300  years  after  its  deftruction  by  Titus  :  but 
all  their  endeavours  ferved  only  the  more  perfectly  to 
verify  what  had  been  foretold  by  Jefus  Chrift  ;  for  the 
Jews,  who  had  affembled  from  all  parts  to  Jerufalem, 
di^'sina;  the  foundations,  flames  of  fire  burft  forth  and 
confirmed  the  workmen*.  However,  the  Jews,  who 
were  obftinately  bent  on  accomplilhing  that  work, 
made  feveral  attempts  ;  but  it  is  faid,  that  all  who  en- 
deavoured to  lay  the  foundation  perifhed  by  thefe 
flames,  which  at  laft  obliged  them  entirely  to  abandon 
the  work.  Julian  being  mortally  wounded  in  a  battle 
Mith  the  Perfians,  it  is  faid,  that  he  then  catched  in 
his  hand  fome  of  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his 
wound  ;  and  throwing  it  towards  heaven,  cried,  "  Thou 
Galilean  haft  conquered."  But  notwithftanding  this 
popular  report,  Theodoret  relates,  that  Julian  difco- 
vered  a  different  difpofition  ;  and  employed  his  laft  mo- 
ments in  converiing  wiih  Maximus  the  philofopher, 
on  the  dignity  of  the  foul.  He  died  the  following 
night,  aged  32.  For  a  particular  account  of  his  reign 
and  exploits,  fee  f  Hi/lory  of  J  Constantinople,  nc  7. 
33—66. 

No  prince  was  ever  more  differently  rcprefented  by 
different  authors ;  on  which  account  it  is  difficult  to 
form  a  true  judgment  of  his  real  character.  It  muff,, 
however,  be  acknowledged,  that  he  was  learned,  li- 
beral, temperate,  brave,  vigilant,  and  a  lover  of  ju- 
ftice :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  apoitatifed  to 
Paganifm  ;  was  an  enemy  to  the  Chriftian  religion  ; 
and  was,  in  fact,  a  perfecutor,  though  not  of  the  moft 
fanguinary  clafs.  We  have  feveral  of  his  difcourfes  or 
orations  ;  fome  of  his  letters :  a  treatife  intitled  Mi- 
fopogon,  which  is   a  fatire  on  the  inhabitants  of  An- 


Jnlian : 


tioch  ;  and  fome  other 


pieces,  all  written  in  an  ele- 
gant ftyle.  They  were  publifhed  in  Greek  and  La- 
tin by  father  Petau  in   1630  in  quarto;  and  of  which 

Span- 
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Julian  Spanheimius  gave  a  fine  edition  in  folio  in  1696.  His 
raoft  famous  work  was  that  compofed  again  ft  the 
j  '°'  .  Chriftians,  of  which  there  are  fome  fragments  in  Cy- 
ril's refutation  of  it. 

Julian  Period,  in  chronology,  a  period  fo  called,  as 
being  adapted  to  the  Julian  year. 

It  is  made  to  commence  before  the  creation  of  the 
world.  Its  principal  advantage  lies  here,  that  the 
fame  years  of  the  cycles  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  indie  - 
tion,  of  which  three  cycles  it  was  made  to  conlift  by 
Jofeph  Scaliger  in  1580,  belonging  to  any  year  of  this 
period,  will  never  fall  together  again  till  after  the  ex- 
piration of  7980  years.  There  is  taken  for  the  firft 
year  of  this  period  that  which  hath  the  firft'  of  the 
cycle  of  the  fun,  the  firft  of  the  cycle  of  the  moon, 
and    the   firft  of  the   indication  cycle,    and  fo  reckon- 


ing on. 


The  firft  year  of  the  Chriftian  era  is  always,  in  our 
fyftems  of  chronology,  the  4714th  of  the  Julian 
period. 

To  find  what  year  of  the  Julian  period  any  given 
year  of  Chrift  anlwers  to  :  To  the  given  year  of  Chrift 
add  4713,  became  fo  many  years  of  the  Julian  period 
were  expired  A.  D.  1  ;  and  the  fum  gives  the  year  of 
the  Julian  period  fought. 

On  the  contrary,  having  the  year  of  the  Julian  pe- 
riod given,  to  find  what  year  of  Chrift  anfwers  thereto  : 
From  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  given  fubtract 
4713,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  year  fought. 

Julian  (St),  a  harbour  on  the  fouth  of  Patagonia, 
in  South  America,  where  fhips  ufually  touch  that  are 
bound  to  the  fouth  feas.     S.  Lat.  48.  15. 

JULIERS,  a  duchy  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  in 
Germany,  feated  between  the  rivers  Meafe  and  Rhine, 
and  bounded  by  Pruffian  Gueiderland  on  the  north, 
by  the  electorate  of  Triers  on  the  fouth,  by  the  elec- 
torate of  Cologne  on  the  eaft.  and  by  the  Nether- 
lands on  the  weft.  It  is  about  60  miles  long,  and  30 
broad  ;  and  is  a  very  plentiful  coun:ry,  abounding  in 
cattle,  corn,  and  fine  meadows,  and  is  well  fupplied 
with  wood  ;  but  it  is  moft  remarkable  for  a  fine  breed 
of  horfes,  and  woad  for  dying,  which  is  gathered  here 
in  abundance.  The  chief  towns  are  Juliers,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Duren,  Munfter-Eifel,  Bedbur,  Wefin- 
burgh,  and  Lafteren.  It  is  fubjeft  to  the  elector  Pa- 
latine, with  the  confent  of  the  kings  of  Pruflia  and 
Poland. 

Juliers,  a  city,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Juliers  in 
Weftphalia ;  fome  think  this  city  was  founded  by  Ju- 
lius Caefar  or  Julia  Agrippina  ;  but  this  is  much  que- 
ftioned  by  others,  becaufe  it  is  not  mentioned  before 
Antoninus's  Itinerary  and  Theodofius  Tables.  The 
town  is  fmall  but  well  fortified,  and  neatly  built  ;  the 
houfes  are  of  brick,  and  the  ftreets  broad  and  regular. 
The  citadel  is  large  and  very  ftrong,  containing  a 
palace  of  the  ancient  dukes,  and  a  fpacious  piazza. 
In  the  fuburbs  there  is  a  monaftery  of  Carthufians, 
nobly  endowed  by  feveral  dukes  of  Juliers.  The  town 
is  but  poorly  inhabited,  though  they  have  a  fine  wool- 
len manufactory  in  this  country,  and  likewife  another 
of  linen.  It  was  taken  by  prince  Maurice  of  Nalfau 
m  1 610,  and  by  the  Spaniards  in  1622.  It  is  feated 
on  the  river   Roer  in  E.  Long.  6.  35.  N.  Lat.  50.  55. 

JULIO  romano.     See  Romano. 


JULIUS  cjt'.sar.     See  C;esar. 

Julius  II.  (Julian  de  la  Rovere),  pope,  remarkable 
for  his  warlike  diipofition,  and  his  political  negocia- 
tions  :  by  the  latter,  he  e/igaged  the  principal  powers 
of  Europe  to  league  with  him  againft  the  republic 
of  Venice,  called  the  kagu-  of  Cambi\iy,  figned  in 
1508.  The  Venetians  having  purchafed  peace  by  the 
cetlion  of  part  of  Romania,  Julius  turned  his  arms 
againft  Louis  XII.  king  of  France,  and  appeared  in 
perfon,  armed  cap-a-pee,  at  the  fiege  of  Mirandola ; 
which  place  he  took  by  aflauit  in  151 1.  But  proceed- 
ing to  excommunicate  Louis,  the  king  wifely  turned 
his  own  weapons  againft  him,  by  calling  a  general 
council  at  Pifa:  at  which  the  pope  rcfuling  to  appear, 
was  declared  to  be  fufpended  from  the  holy  fee  ;  and 
Louis,  in  his  turn,  excommunicated  the  pope,  who 
died  foon  after  in  151 2.  He  built  the  famous  church  of 
St.  Peter  at  Rome,  and  was  a  patron  of  the  polite  arts. 

Julius  Vicus  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Ke- 
metes  in  Gallia  Belgica ;  fituated  between  the  Tres 
Tabemae  and  Noviomagus.  Now  Germ;rJJjAm,  a. 
town  of  the  Lower  Palatinate,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
Rhine.  E.  Long.  8.  1.5.  N.  Lat.  49.  1 2. 

Jullus  Pollux.     See  Pollux. 

IULUS,  a  fon  of  Afcanius,  born  in  Lavinium.  In 
the  fucceffion  of  the  kingdom  of  Alba,  JEneas  Sylvius, 
the  fon  of  iSneas  and  Lavinia,  was  preferred  to  him. 
He  was,  however,  made  chief  prieft. 

Iulus,  in  zoology;  a  genus  of  infects  of  the  or- 
der aptera.  The  feet  are  very  numerous,  being  on 
each  iide  twice  as  many  as  the  fegments  of  the  body ; 
the  antennas  are  mcniliform  ;  there  are  two  articulated 
palpi  ;  and  the  body  is  of  a  femicylindrical  form.  1. 
The  tereftris  is  a  fmall  fpecies,  having  on  each  fide  100 
very  fliort  clofely  let  feet.  The  body  is  cylindrically 
round,  confifting  of  fifty  fegments,  each  of  which  gives 
rife  to  two  pair  of  feet ;  by  which  means  the  feet  ftand 
two  and  two  by  the  fide  of  each  other,  fo  that  between 
every  two  there  is  a  little  more  fpace.  Its  colour  is 
blackifh,  and  the  animal  is  very  fmooth.  It  is  met 
with  under  fiones,  and  in  the  earth.  2.  The  fabulo- 
fus  is  of  an  allien  colour,  fmooth,  and  fometimes  has 
two  longitudinal  bands  of  a  dun-colour  upon  its  back. 
The  body  is  compofed  of  about  iixty  fegments,  which, 
appear  double ;  one  part  of  the  fegment  being  quite 
fmooth,  the  other  charged  with  longitudinal  ftrice  ve- 
ry clofe-fet  together,  which  caufes  the  cylindric  body 
of  the  infect  to  appear  interfered  alternately  with 
fmooth  and  ftriated  fegments.  Each  fegment  gives 
rife  to  two  pair  of  feet,  which  makes  240,  or  120  ieet 
on  each  fide.  Thefe  feet  are  flender,  lhort,  and  white. 
The  antennas  are  very  lhort,  and  confift  of  five  rinas. 
The  infect,  when  touched,  rolls  itfelf  up  into  a  fpiral ; 
fo  that  its  feet  are  inwards,  but  yet  turned  towards  the 
ground.  It  is  found  together  with  the  preceding  one, 
to  which  it  bears  a  refembbnee,  though  it  is  much 
larger.     There  are  10  other  fpecies. 

JULY,  the  feventh  month  of  the  year;  during 
which  the  fun  enters  the  fign  Leo.  The  word  is  de- 
rived from  the  Latin  Julius,  the  fumame  of  C  Casfar- 
the  dictator,  who  was  born  in  it.  Mark  Antony  firft 
gave  this  month  the  aame  July,  which  before  was  call- 
ed Shtintilius,  as  being  the  fifth  month  of  the  year  in 
the  old  Roman  kalendar  eftabliflied  by  Romulus,  which 
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be^an  In  the  month  of  March.     For  the  fame  reafon,        A  fpecics   of  rufh   termed  juncus   odoratus,  "  fweet      June 

Aujruft  was  called  Scxtilis ;  and  September,  October,  rufn,  or  camel's  hay,"  is  fometimes  brought  to  England        .Ii 

November,  and  December,  fl ill  retain  the   name    of  from  Turkey  and  Arabia,  tied  up  in  bundles  about  a  j ""'.**""';, 

their  firft  rank.  foot  long.     The  ftalk,  in  fhape  and  colour,  fomewhat 

Qua  fequiiur,  numero  turba  aetata  fuo.     Ovid.  Faft.  refembles  a  barley-ftraw ;  it   is  full   of  fungous    pith 

On  tlie  19th  day  of  this  month  the  dog-days  are  like  that  of  our  common  rulhes  :  the  leaves  are  like 

commonly  fuppofed    to  begin  ;    when,    according  to  thofe  of  wheat,  and   iurround   the    ftalk  with  feveral 

Hippocrates  and  Pliny,  the  fea  boils,  wine  turns  four,  coats,  as  in  the  reed.     The  flowers  are  of  a  carnation 

dogs  go  mad,  the  bile  is  incrcafed  and  irritated,  and  colour,    ftriped  with  a  lighter    purple.       The  whole 

all  animals  decline  and  languifh.  plant,    when  in  perfection,  has  a  hot,  bitterifh,    not 

Jvi.r-Floivers.     See  Dianthus.  unpleafant,  aromatic  tafte,  and  a  very  fragrant  fmell  : 

JUMIEGE,  a  town  of  Normandy  in  France,  and  by  long    keeping    it    lofes    greatly  its    aromatic    fla- 

in  the  territory  of  Caux,  with  a   celebrated  Benedic-  vour.     Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  a  confiderable 

tine  abbey.      It   is   feated  on  the  river  Seine,  in   E.  quantity  of  an    effential    oil.       It  was    formerly   of- 

jLong.  o.  55.  N.  Lat.  49.  25.  ten  ufed  in  medicine  as  an  aromatic,  and  in  obftruc- 

JUNCI  LAPiDin,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  given  tions  of  the  vifcera,  &c.  but  is  very  little  employed  at 

by  authors  to  a  fpecies  of  foftile  coral,  of  the  tubula-  prefent. 

ria  kind,  and  compofed  of  a  congeries  of  fmall  tubules,        JUNE,  the  fixth  month  of  the  year,  during  which 

which   are   ufually  round   and  ftriated   within.       See  the  fun  enters  the  fign  of  Cancer.     The  word   comes 

Plate  CC.  from  the   Latin  Junius,   which  fome   derive   a  Juno- 

JUNCTURE,  any  joint  or  clofmg  of  two  bodies,  tie.     Ovid,  in  the  fixth  of  his  Fajli,  makes  the  goddefs 

See  Joint.  fay, 

Juncture,  in  oratory,  is  a  part  of  compofition,  par-  Junius  a  nojlro  nomine  nomen  halet. 

ticularly    recommended    by    Quintilian,  and  denotes  *  ,  ,        ,     .      .     v  .     .    ..        .  .    ,    .      r 

_    ,       J  .  ,        }     ^~  r  1  1  /•  Others  rather  derive  it  a  lunioribus,  this  being  for  young 

fuch  an  attention  to  the  nature  of  the  vowels,  conlo- ,         .,     _       .      r  i,  r       m     °        '        * 

,„.,       .     .  ,_,.         c         j         .  ,  people  as  the  month  or  May  was  lor  old  ones, 

nants,  and  fyllables,  in  the  connection  ol  words,  with  r     *  J 

regard  to  their  found,  as  will  render  the  pronunciation  Junius  eft  juvenum  ;  quifuit  ante  fenum. 

moft  eafy  and  pleafant,  and  beft  promote  the  harmony    In  this  month  is  the  fummer  folftice. 

of  the  fentence.     Thus  the   coalition  of  two  vowels,        JUNGERMANNIA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the 

occafioning   an  hollow  and   obfeure  found,  and   like-    natural  order  of  algs,  belonging  to.  the  cryptogamia 

wife  of  fome  confonants,  rendering  it  harfh  and  rough,    clafs  of  plants.     The  male  flower  is  pedunculated,  and 

ihould  be  avoided  :  nor  Ihould  the  fame  fyllable  be    naked  ;  the  anthera  quadrivalved  :  the  female  flower 

repeated  at  the  beginning   a.-J  end  of  words,  becaufe    is  feflile,  naked,  with  roundifh  feeds-     There  are    29 

the    found    becomes    hereby    harfh    and    unpleafant.    fpecies,  all  natives  of  Britain,  growing  in  woods,  lhady 

The  following  verfe  in  Virgil's  iEneid  is  an  example  of   places,  by  the  fides  of  ditches,  Sec.     Many  of  them  are 

juncture.  beautiful  objects  for  the  microfcope. 

Arma.  virumque  cano,   Troja  qui  primus  ab  oris.  JUNGIA,    in   botany:  A  genus  of  the  polygamia 

JUNCUS,  the   rush,  in  botany:  A   genus  of  the    fegregatae    order,    belonging    to  the   fyngenefia  clafs 

monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of   oi  plants ;  the  common  receptacle  is  chaffy  :  the  pe- 

plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the    rianthium    three-flowered  ;    the    florets   tubular,    two 

5th  order,  Tripelaloidca.     The  calyx  is  hexaphyllous  ;    lipped ;  the  exterior  lip  ligulate ;  the  interior  one   bi- 

there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  capfule  is  unilocular.     There    partite. 

are    many  fpecies  which  are  nniverfally  known,    be-        JUNIPERUS,    the  Juniper    tree:    A    genus    of 

ing  very  troublefomc  weeds,  and  difficult  to  be  eradi-    the  monodelphia  order,  belonging  to  the  montecia  clafs 

cated.     The  pith  of  two  kinds,  called  the  conglomera-    of  plants ;  and  in   the  natural  method  ranking  under 

tits   and  rj'ufus,  or  round-headed  and   foft  ruihes  are    the  51ft  order,  Conifers.     The  male  amentum  is  a  ca- 

ufed  for  wicks  to  lamps  and  ruih-lights*.     The  conglo-    lyx  of  fcales;  there  is  no  corolla;  three  ftamina:  die 

mcraius   and  aculus   or   marine  rufn,  are  planted  with    female  calyx  tripartite ;  there  are  three  petals  ;  and  as 

preat  care  on  the  banks  of  the  fea  in  Holland  in  order    many   ftyles  ;  the   berry  is  trifpermous,  and  equal  by 

to  prevent  the  water  from  warning  away  the  earth;    means   of  three  tubercles  of  the  indurated  calyx  adhe- 

which  would  otherwife  be  removed  every  tide,    if  it    ring  to  it. 

were  not  for  the  roots  of  thofe  ruihes,  which  fallen         Species.      1.    The    communis,    or    common    juniper, 

very  deep  in  the  ground,    and  mat  themfelves  near    grows  naturally  in  many   parts  of  Britain  upon  dry 

the  furface   in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  hold  the   earth    barren  commons,  where  it  feldom  rifes  above  the  height 

clofely  together.     Therefore,  whenever  the  inhabitants    of  a  low  fhrub.     Mr  Evelyn  allures  us,    that  "  the 

perceive  that  the  roots  of  ihcfe  ruihes  are  deftroyed,    juniper,  though  naturally  of  the  growth  of  England,  is 

they  are  very   affiduous  in   repairing   them.     In  the    very  little  known  in  many  parts  of  the  country  :  for  it 

Cummer-time  when  the  ruihes   arc   fully  grown,  they    grows  naturally  only  in  dry,  chalky,  or  fandy  land;  and 

are  cut  and  tied  up  in  bundles,  which  are  dried,  and    where  the  foil  is  oppofite  to  this,  the   plant  is  rarely 

afterwards   carried  into   the  larger  towns  and  cities,    found.     Thofe  who  have  been  ufed  to  fee  it  in  its  wild 

wl : e  1  e  ilicy  arc  wrought  into  bafkets,  and  feveral  other    ftate,  on  fandy  ban  en  commons,  &c.   will  have  little 

ufeful  things,  which  are  frequently  fent  into  England,    inducement  to  plant  it ;  as  there  they  will  fee   it  pro- 

Thefe  lots  do  not  grow  fo  ftrong  in  England  as  on    cumbent,  feldom  ihowing  a  tendency  to   afpire:  but 

the-  Maefe,  where  they  fometimes  arrive  at  the  height    when  planted  in  a  good  foil,  it  will  rife  to  the  height 

of  fcur  feet  and  upwards.  of  15  or  16  feet,  and  produce  numerous  branches  from 

the 
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Juniperus.  the  bottom  to  the  top,  forming  a  well-looking  buftiy 
plant.  Thefe  branches  are  exceedingly  tough,  and  co- 
vered with  a  fmooth  bark  of  a  reddiih  colour,  having 
a  tinge  of  purple.  The  leaves  are  narrow  and  {harp- 
pointed,  growing  by  threes  on  the  branches :  their 
■upper  furtace  has  a  greyilh  ftreak  down  the  middle  ; 
but  their  under  furface  is  of  a  fine  green  colour,  and 
they  garnifh  the  fhrub  in  great  plenty.  The  flowers 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  yellowiih  colour.  They  are  fuc- 
cceded  by  the  berries,  ..which  are  of  a  bluifh  colour 
when  ripe."  Of  this  fpecics  there  is  a  variety  called 
Swedi/h  juniper,  which  grows  10  or  12  feet  high,  very 
branchy  the  whole  length,,  with  the  branches  growing 
more  erect,  and  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  like  the 
former.  But  Mr  Miller  affirms  the  Swedifti  juniper 
to  be  a  diftinct  fpecies.  A  proftrate  and  very  dwarfifh 
variety  is  mentioned  by  Mr  Lightfoot,  under  the  name 
of  dwarf  Alpine  juniper.  It  is  frequently  found  in  the 
mountains  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  has 
broader  and  thicker  leaves  than  the  former ;  the 


ries  are  alfo  larger,  or  more  oval  than  fpherical. 


ber- 
2.  The 

oxyctdrus,  or  Spanifh  juniper,  rifes  from  10  to  15  feet 
high,  clofely  branched  from  bottom  to  top  ;  having 
fhort,  awl-lhaped,  fpreading  leaves  by  threes,  and  fmall 
dioecious  flowers,  fucceeded  by  large  reddifh-brown 
berries.  3.  The  thurifera,  or  blue-berried  Spanilh  ju- 
niper, grows  20  feet  high  or  more,  branching  in  a 
conic  form,  with  acute  imbricated  leaves  growing  by 
fours,  and  fmall  dioecious  flowers,  fucceeded  by  large 
blue  flowers.  4.  The  Virginiana,  or  Virginian  cedar, 
grows  30  or  40  feet  high,  branching  from  bottom  to 
top  in  a  conic  manner,  fmall  leaves  by  threes  adhering 
at  their  bafe ;  the  younger  ones  imbricated,  and  the 
old  ones  fpreading ;  with  dioecious  flowers,  fucceeded 
by  fmall  blue  berries.  5.  The  Lycia,  Lycian  cedar, 
or  olibanum  tree,  grows  20  feet  high,  branching  erect ; 
garniihed  with  fmall  obtufe  oval  leaves,  every-where 
imbricated ;  having  dioecious  flowers,  fucceeded  by 
large  oval  brown  berries.  It  is  a  native  of  Spain  and 
Italy.  6.  The  Phccnicia,  or  Phenician  cedar,  grows 
about  20  feet  high,  branching  pyrami die  ally ;  adorned 
with  ternate  and  imbricated  obtufe  leaves  ;  and  dioe- 
cious flowers,  fucceeded  by  fmall  yellowiih  berries.  It 
is  a  native  of  Portugal.  7.  The  Btrmudiana,  or  Ber- 
mudian  cedar,  groAvs  20  or  30  feet  high,  has  fmall 
acute  leaves  by  threes  below,  the  upper  ones  awl- 
fhaped,  acute,  and  decurrent,  by  pairs  or  fours,  fpread- 
ing outward,  and  dioecious  flowers,  fucceeded  by  pur- 
plifh  berries.  It  is  a  native  of  Bermudas.  8.  The 
Sabina,  or  favin  tree ;  of  which  there  are  the  follow- 
ing varieties,  viz.  fpreading,  upright,  and  variegated 
favin.  The  firft  grows  three  or  four  feet  high,  with 
horizontal  and  very  fpreading  branches  ;  with  fhort, 
pointed,  decurrent,  erect,  oppofite  leaves ;  and  dioe- 
cious flowers,  fucceeded  by  bluifh  berries,  but  very 
rarely  producing  either  flowers  or  fruit.  The  fecond 
grows  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  with  upright  branches, 
dark-green  leaves  like  the  former,  and  dioecious  flowers, 
fucceeded  by  plenty  of  berries.  The  third  has  the 
ends  of"  many  of  the  fhoots  and  young  branches  varie- 
gated with  white,  and  the  leaves  finely  ftriped  ;  fo  that 
it  makes  a  beautiful  appearance.  There  are  two  other 
fpecies  ;  the  Barladcnjls,  with  leaves  all  imbricated  four- 
ways,  the  younger  ones  ovate,  the  elder  acute ;  and 
the  Cb'tnenjis,  with  leaves  decurrent  imbricate-expand- 


ing    crowded,  the  ftem-leaves  threefold,   the    branch-  Juniperus 
leaves  fourfold. 

Culture.  The  propagation  o{  all  the  junipers  is  by 
feed,  and  of  the  ravins  by  layers  and  cuttings;  but 
thefe  laft  may  alfo  be  r.filed  from  the  berries,  if  they 
can  be  j  rocured.  They  may  all  be  fowed  in  beds  of 
common  light  earth  ;  except  the  cedar  of  Berrmidas, 
which  mult  be  fowed  in  pots,  to  have  inciter  in  win- 
ter. When  the  hardy  kinds  have  had  two  or  three 
years  growth  in  the  feed-bed,  they  may  be  planted  out 
in  autumn  or  in  fpring,  in  nurfery-rows  two  feet  afuu- 
der,  there  to  remain  till  of  due  fize  for  final  tranfplan- 
tation  into  the  fhrubbery.  The  Bermudas  cedar  mufl 
be  fheltered  under  a  frame  for  the  firft  year  or  two ; 
when  they  muft  be  feparated  into  fmall  pots,  to  be 
fheltered  alio  in  winter  for  three  or  four  vears,  till  thev 
have  acquired  fome  fize  and  flrcngth  ;  then  turned  out 
into  pots  in  the  full  ground,  where  they  are  to  remain 
in  a  warm  fituation ;  though  a  fhelter  of  mats  for  th-j 
firft  winter  or  two  during  hard  frofts  will  be  of  great 
fervice.  The  feafon  for  tranfplanting  all  the  forts  is 
either  in  autumn,  October,  or  November,  or  in  March, 
and  early  in  April. 

Ufcs,  &c.  Juniper-berries  have  a  ftrong,  not  difa- 
greeable  fmell ;  and  a  warm,  pungent,  fweet  tafte ; 
which,  if  they  are  long  chewed,  or  previoufly  well 
bruifed,  is  followed  by  a  bitterifh  one.  The  pungency 
feems  to  refide  in  the  bark ;  the  fweet  in  the  juice  ; 
the  aromatic  flavour  in  oily  veficles  fpread  through  the 
fubftance  of  the  pulp,  and  diftinguilhable  even  by  the- 
eye ;  and  the  bitter  in  the  feeds.  The  frefh  berries 
yield,  on  expreffion,  a  rich,  fweet,  honey-like  aroma- 
tic juice  ;  if  previoufly  pounded  fo  as  to  break  the 
feeds,  the  juice  proves  tart  and  bitter. — Thefe  berries 
are  ufeful  carminatives  and  ftomachics :  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes  a  fpirituous  water  and  elfeutial  oil  are  prepared 
from  them,  and  they  are  alfo  ingredients  in  various 
medicines.  The  liquor  remaining  after  the  diftillation 
of  the  oil  pafled  through  a  ftrainer,  and  gently  exhaled 
to  the  confiftence  of  a  rob,  proves  likewife  a  medicine 
of  great  utility,  and  in  many  cafes  is  perhaps  prefer- 
able to  the  oil  or  the  berry  itfelf.  Hoffman  is  exprefsly 
of  this  opinion,  and  recommends  the  rob  of  juniper  in 
debility  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines ;  and  fays  it  is 
particularly  ferviceable  to  old  people  who  are  fubject  to 
thefe  diforders,  or  labour  under  a  difficulty  with  re- 
gard to  the  urinary  fecretion.  This  rob  is  of  a  dark 
brownifh-yellow  colour,  a  balfamic  fweet  tafte,  with  a 
little  of  the  bitter,  more  or  lefs  according  as  the  feeds 
in  the  berry  have  been  more  or  lefs  bruifed.  But  per- 
haps one  of  the  beft  forms  under  which  they  can  be 
ufed  is  that  of  a  fimple  watery  infuiion.  This,  either 
by  itfelf  or  with  the  addition  of  a  fmall  quantity  of 
gin,  is  a  very  ufeful  drink  for  hydropic  patients.  An 
infufion  of  the  tops  has  alio  been  advantageoufly  em- 
ployed in  the  fame  manner.  The  Swedes  prepare  an 
extract  from  the  berries,  probably  of  the  nature  of  the 
rob  abovementioned,  which  fome  eat  for  breakfaft.  In 
Germany  the  berries  are  bruifed- and  put  into  the  fauce 
make  ufe  of  for  a  wild  boar;  and  are  frequently  alfo 
eaten  with  other  pork,  to  give  it  a  wild-boar  flavour. 
In  Carniola,  and  fome  other  diftricts,.  the  inhabitants. 
make  a  kind  of  wine  of  them  fteeped  in  water ;  but. 
it  is  difficult  to  prevent  this  liquor  from  growing  four. 
The   Laplanders,  as  we  are  told  by  Linnanxs,  drink 
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tens'  of  the  juniper  berries  as  we  do  tea  and  coffee. 
Thrufhes  and  grout  feed  en  the  berries,  and  duTemi- 
nate  the  feed  in  their  dung.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
berries  of  the  juniper  are  two  years  in  ripening.  They 
fometimes  appear  in  an  uncommon  form  ;  the  leaves  of 
•the  cup  grow  dotible  the  ufual  fize,  approaching,  but 
not  clofuigj  and  the  three  .petals  ft  exactly  clofe,  fo 
as  to  keep  the  air  from  the  tbui'a  jiifuperi  which  inhabit 
them. — The  whole  plant  has  a  llrong  aromatic  fmell. 
The  wood  when  burnt  emits  a  fragrant  odour  like  in- 
cenfe.  It  is  or  a  reddilh  colour,  very  hard  and  du- 
rable ;  and  when  large  enough,  is  ufed  in  marquetry 
and  veneering,  and  in  making  cups,  cabinets,  &c. 
Grafs  will  not  grow  beneath  juniper,  but  this  tree 
itfelf  is  faid  to  be  deftroyed  by  the  meadow-oat.  The 
oil  of  juniper  mixed  with  that  of  nuts  makes  an  excel- 
lent varnifh  for  pictures,  wood-work,  and  preferving 
iron  from  railing.  The  refin  powdered  and  rubbed 
into  paper  prevents  the  ink  from  finking  through  it, 
for  which  it  is  frequently  ufed  under  the  name  of 
Pounce — -The  charcoal  made  from,  this  wood  endures 
longer  than  any  other,  infomuch  that  live  embers  are 
faid  to  have  been  found  in  the  allies  after  being  a  year 
covered.— For  the  properties  of  fome  other  fpecies, 
fee    the    articles    Sandarach     (Gum)t    and    Oliba- 

.NUM. 

JUNIUS  (Adrian),  one  of  the  moft  learned  men 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  born  at  Horn  in 
Holland  in  151 1.  He  travelled  into  all  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  practifed  phyfic  with  reputation  in  England  ; 
•where,  among  other  works,  he  compofed  a  Greek  and 
Latin  Lexicon,  to  which  he  added  above  6500  words  ; 
an  Epithalamium  on  the  marriage  of  queen  Mary  with 
king  Philip  of  Spain  ;  and  Ammad'verfa  :jf  de  Coma  Ccm- 
mentarius,  which  is  the  moft  applauded  of  all  his  works. 
He  died  in  1575. 

Junius  (Francis),  profeflbr  of  divinity  at  Leyden, 
was  born  at  Bourges  in  1545,  of  a  noble  family,  and 
•ftudied  fome  time  at  Lyons.  Bartholomew  Aueau, 
■who  was  principal  of  the  college  in  that  city,  gave  him 
excellent  inftructions  with  regard  to  the  right  method 
of  Undying.  He  was  remarkable  for  being  proof  a- 
gainft  all  temptations  to  lewdnefs ;  but  a  libertine  fo 
far  overpowered  him  by  his  fophiftry,  that  he  made 
him  an  atheift :  however,  he  foon  returned  to  his  firft 
faith  ;  and,  averfe  as  he  was  to  unlawful  love,  he  had 
no  adverfion  -to  matrimony,  but  was  married  no  lefs 
than  four  times.  He  was  employed  in  public  affairs 
by  Henry  IV. ;  and  at  laft  was  invited  to  Leyden  to 
be  profeffor  of  divinity,  which  employment  he  dis- 
charged with  honour,  till  he  was  matched  away  by  the 
plague  in  1602.  Du  Pin  fays,  he  was  a  learned  and 
judicious  critic.  He  wrote,  in  conjunction  with  Em- 
manuel Tremeliius,  a  Latin  verfion  of  the  Hebrew  text 
of  the  Bible.  He  alfo  publifhed  Commentaries  on  a 
great  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  many  other 
works,  all  in  Latin. 

Junius  (Francis),  or  Francis  Du  Jon,  the  fon  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Heidelberg  in  1589.  He 
at  firft  defigned  to  devote  himfelf  to  a  military  life ; 
but  after  the  truce  concluded  in  1609,  he  applied  him- 
felf entirely  to  ftudy.  He  came  to  England  in  1620, 
and  lived  30  years  in  the  earl  of  Arundel's  family.  He 
was  greatly  efleemed  not  only  for  his  profound  erudi- 
tion, but  alfo  for  the  purity  of  his  manners  ;  and  was 
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fo  paffionately  fond  of  the  ftudy  of  the  northern  lan- 
guages, that,  being  informed  there  were  feme  villages 
in  Friefland  where  the  ancient  language  of  the  Saxons 
was  preferved,  he  went  and  lived  two  years  in  that 
country.  He  returned  to  England  in  1675  »  and  after 
fpending  a  year  at  Oxford,  retired  to  Windfor,  in  or- 
der to  vifit  Voftlus,  at  whefe  houfe  he  died  in  167-. 
The  univerfity  of  Oxford,  to  which  he  bequeathed  his 
manufcripts,  erected  a  very  handfome  monument  to  his 
memory.  He  wrote,  1.  Ds  Piclurn  Veterum,  which  is 
admired  by  all  the  learned  :  the  befr  edition  of  it  is  that 
of  Rotterdam  in  1694.  He  publifhed  the  fame  work 
at  London  in  Engliih.  2.  An  explication  of  the  old 
Gothic  manufcript,  called  the  Silver  one,  becaufe  the 
four  Gofpels  are  there  written  in  lilver  Gothic  lettets  ; 
this  was  publifhed  with  notes  by  Thomas  Marefchal, 
or  Marmall.  3.  A  large  Commentary  on  the  Har- 
mony of  the  four  Gofpels  by  Tatian,  which  is  Mill  in 
manufcript.  4.  A  Glo'Tary  in  five  languages,  in  which 
he  explains  the  origin  of  the  Northern  languages  ;  pub- 
lifhed at  Oxford  in  1745,  *n  folio,  by  Mr  Edward 
Lee. 

JUNK,  in  fea-language,  a  name  given  to  any  rem- 
nants or  pieces  of  old  cable,  which  is  ufually  cut  into- 
fmall  portions,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  points,  matts, 
gafkets,  fennit,  &c. 

JUNO,  in  pagan  worfhip,  was  the  fitter  and  wife 
of  Jupiter,  and  the  goddefs  of  kingdoms  and  riches  ; 
and  alio  ftyled  the  amen  of  heaven  .>  flie  prefided  over 
marriage  and  child-birth,  and  was  reprefented  as  die 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  She  married  Jupiter; 
but  was  not  the  moft  complaifant  wife :  for,  according 
to  Homer,  that  god  was  fometimes  obliged  to  make 
ufe  of  all  his  authority  to  keep  her  in  due  fubjecVion ; 
and  the  fame  author  obferves,  that  on  her  entering  in- 
to a  conspiracy  againft  him,  he  punifhed  her  by  fufpend- 
ing  her  in  the  air  with  two  anvils  fattened  to  her  feet, 
and  golden  manacles  on  her  hands,  which  all  the  other 
deities  looked  on  without  a  poffibiiity  of  helping  her. 
However,  her  jealoufy  made  her  frequently  find  oppor- 
tunities of  interrupting  her  hulband  in  die  courfe  of  hrs 
amours ;  and  prompted  her  to  punifh  with  unrelenting 
fury  Europa,  Semele,  Io,  Latona,  and  the  reft  of  his 
miftreffes.  Jupiter  himfelf  having  conceived  without 
any  commerce  with  a  female,  Juno,  in  revenge,  con- 
ceived Vulcan  by  the  wind,  Mars  by  touching  a  flower 
pointed  out  to  her  by  the  goddefs  Flora,  and  Hebe  by 
eating  greedily  of  lettuces. 

Juno,  as  the  queen  of  heaven,  preferved  great  ftate  ; 
her  ufual  attendants  were  Terror  and  Boldnefs,  Caftor, 
Pollux,  and  14  nymphs;  but  her  moft  faithful  atten- 
dant was  the  beautiful  Iris,  or  the  rainbow.  Homer 
defcribes  her  in  a  chariot  adorned  with  precious  ftones, 
the  wheels  of  which  were  of  ebony,  and  which  was 
drawn  by  horfes  with  reins  of  gold.  But  (lie  is  more 
commonly  painted  drawn  by  peacocks.  She  was  repre- 
fented in  her  temple  at  Corinth,  feated  on  a  throne, 
with  a  crown  on  her  head,  a  pomegranate  in  one  hand, 
and  in  the  other  a  fceptre  with  a  cuckoo  en  its  top. 
This  ftatue  was  of  gold  and  ivory. 

Some  mythologifts  fuppofe  that  Juno  fignifies  the 
air:  others,  that  fhe  was  the  Egyptian  Ifis ;  who 
being  reprefented  under  various  figures,  was  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  reprefented  as  fo  many  diftinct 
deities, 
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jUNONALIA,  a  feflival  cbfcrved  by  the  Romans 
in  honour  of  Juno.  It  was  inftituted  on  account  of 
certain  prodigies  that  happened  in  Italy,  and  was  cele- 
brated by  matrons.  In  the  folemnity  two  white  cows 
were  led  from  the  temple  of  Apollo  into  the  city 
through  the  gate  called  Carmmtalis,  and  two  images  of 
Juno,  made  of  cyprefs,  were  born  in  proceffion.  Then 
marched  27  girls,  habited  in  long  robes,  ringing  an 
hymn  to  the  goddels;  then  came  the  Decemviri,  crowned 
with  laurel,  in  veftments  edged  with  purple.  This 
pompous  company,  going  through  the  Vicus  Jugarius, 
had  a  dance  in  the  great  field  of  Rome  ;  from  thence 
they  proceeded  through  the  Forum  Boarium  to  the 
temple  of  Juno,  where  the  victims  were  facrificed  by 
the  Decemviri,  and  the  cyprefs  images  were  left  Hand- 
ing. This  feftival  is  not  mentioned  in  the  fafii  of  O- 
vid,  but  is  fuily  defcribedby  Livy,  lib.  7.  dec.  3.  The 
hymn  ufed  upon  the  occalion  was  compofed  by  Livius 
the  poet. 

JUNTO,  in  matters  of  government,  denotes  a  felect 
council  for  taking  cognizance  of  affairs  of  great  confe- 
quence,  which  require  fecrecy. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  fignifies  much  the  fame 
with  convention,  affembly,  or  board  among  us  :  thus 
we  meet  with  the  junto  of  the  three  eftates,  of  com- 
merce, of  tobacco,  &c.     See  Board,  &c. 

IVORY,  in  natural  hiftory,  &c.  a  hard,  folid,  and 
firm  fubftance,  of  a  white  colour,  and  capable  of  a  very 
good  polifh.  It  is  the  tufk  of  the  elephant*  ;  and  is 
hollow  from  the  bafe  to  a  certain  height,  the  cavity 
being  filled  up  with  a  compact  medullary  fubftance, 
feeming  to  have  a  great  number  of  glands  in  it.  It 
is  obferved,  that  the  Ceylon  ivory,  and  that  of  the 
ifland  of  Achem,  do  not  become  yellow  in  the  wearing, 
as  all  other  ivory  does;  for  this  reafonthe  teeth  of  thefe 
places  bear  a  larger  price  than  thofe  of  the  coaft  of  Guinea. 

Hardening,  Softening,  and  jiaining  of  froRr.  See 
Bones,  and  Horns. 

JUPITER,    the  fupreme    god  of    the  ancient  pa- 
gans.    The  theologifts,  according   to  Cicero,  reckon- 
ed up  three  Jupiters  ;  the  firft  and  fecond  of  whom 
were  born  in  Arcadia  ;  of  thefe  two,  the  one  fprang 
from  -Ether,  the  other  from  Ccelus.     The  third  Ju- 
piter,   was    the  fon    of  Saturn,    and  born  in    Crete, 
where  they  pretended  to  fhow  his  fepulchre.     Cicero 
in  other  places  fpeaks  of  feveral  Jupiters  who  reigned 
in  different    countries.      The   Jupiter,  by  whom   the 
poets  and  divines  underftand  the  fupreme  god,  was 
the  fon  of  Saturn  king  of  Crete.      He  would    have 
been  devoured  by  his  father  as  foon  as  born,  had  not 
his  mother  Rhea  fubftituted  a  ftone  infte^ad  of  the  child, 
which    Saturn  immediately  fwallowed.     Saturn  took 
this  method  to  deftroy   all  his  male  children,  becaufe 
it  had  been  foretold  by  Ccelus  and  Terra,  that  one  of 
his  fons  fhould  deprive  him  of  his  kingdom.     Jupiter, 
being  thus  faved  from  his  father's  jaws,  was  brought 
up  by  the  Curetes  in  a  den  on  mount  Ida.     Virgil  tells 
us,  that  he  was  fed  by  the  bees  ;  out  of  gratitude  for 
which,  he  changed  them  from  an  iron  to  a  golden  co- 
lour.    Some  fay,  that  his  nuries  were  Amalthsea  and 
Melilia,  who   gave  him  goats   milk  and  honey  ;  and 
others,  that  Amalthaa  was  the  name  of  the  gcat  which 
nourilhed  him,  and  which,  as   a  reward  for  her  great 
fervices,  was  changed  into  a  conftellation.     According 
to  others,  he  was  fed  by  wild  pigeons,  who  brought 
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him  ambrofia  from  Oceanus  ;  and  by  an  eac;le,  who  ]n\ut: 
carried  nectar  in  his  beak  from  a  flccp  rock  :  for 
which  he  rewarded  the  former,  by  makirg  them  the 
foretellers  of  winter  and  fummcr  ;  and  t!.:  laft  by  gi- 
ving him  immortality,  and  making  hirri  his  thunder- 
bearer.  When  grown  up,  he  drove  his  father  out  of 
heaven,  and  divided  the  empire  of  the  world  with  his 
brothers.  For  himfelf,  he  had  heaven  and  earth. 
Neptune  had  the  fea  and  waters ;  and  Pluto  hell.  The 
Titans  undertook  to  deftroy  Jupiter,  as  he  had  done 
his  father.  Thefe  Titans  were  giants,  the  fons  of 
Titan  and  the  Earth.  They  declared  war  againft  Ju- 
piter, and  heaped  mountains  upon  mountains,  in  or- 
der to  fcale  heaven  :  but  their  efforts  were  unfuccef-- 
ful.  Jupiter  overthrew  them  with  his  thunder,  and 
fhut  them  up  under  the  waters  and  mountains,  from 
which  they  were  not  able  to  get  out. 

Jupiter  had  feveral  wives :  the  firft  of  whom,  named 
Metis,  he  is  faid  to  have  devoured  when  big  with  child, 
by  which  he  himfelf  became  pregnant ;  and  Minerva 
iifued  out  of  his  head,  completely  armed  and  fully 
grown.  His  fecond  was  Themis  ;  the  name  of  his 
third  is  not  known ;  his  fourth  was  the  celebrated  Ju- 
no, whom  he  deceived  under  the  form  of  a  cuckoo, 
which  to  fhun  the  violence  of  a  ftorm  fled  for  flicker  to 
her  lap.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Mufes  and  Graces  ; 
and  had  a  prodigious  number  of  children  by  his  mif- 
treffes.  Pie  metamorphofed  himfelf  into  a  fatyr  to 
enjoy  Antiope  ;  into  a  bull,  to  carry  off  Europa  ;  into 
a  fwan,  to  abufe  Leda  ;  into  a  fhower  of  gold,  to  cor- 
rupt Danae  ;  and  into  feveral  other  forms  to  gratify 
his  paffions.  He  had  Bacchus  by  Semele,  Diana  and 
Apollo  by  Latona,  and  was  the  father  of  Mercury 
and  the  other  gods. 

The  heathens  in  general  believed  that  there  was  but 
one  fupreme  God  ;  but  when  they  confidered  this  one 
great  being  as  influencing  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
they  gave  him  as  many  different  names  ;  and  hence 
proceeded  their  variety  of  nominal  gods.  When  he 
thundered  or  lightened,  they  called  him  Jupiter;  when 
he  calmed  the  fea,  Neftune;  when  he  guided  their 
councils,  Minerva  ;  and  when  he  gave  them  ftrength 
in  battle,  Mars.  In  procefs  of  time  they  ufed  differ- 
ent reprefentations  of  this  Jut  iter,  &c.  and  confidered 
them,  vulgarly,  at  leaft,  as  fo  many  different  perfons. 
They  afterwards  regarded  each  of  them  in  different 
views  :  i.  e.  The  Jupiter  that  lhowered  down  blefllngs, 
was  called  the  Kind  Jupiter  ;  and  when  punifhing,  the 
Terrible  Jupiter.  There  was  alfo  one  Jupiter  for  Eu- 
rope, and  another  for  Africa :  and  in  Europe,  there 
was  one  great  Jupiter  who  was  the  particular  friend  of 
the  Athenians,  and  another  who  was  fherpecial  pro- 
tector of  the  Romans :  nay,  there  was  fcarce  a  town 
or  hamlet  perhaps,  in  Italy,  that  had  not  a  Jupiter  of 
its  own  ;  and  the  Jupiter  of  Terracina  or  Jupiter 
Anxur,  reprefented  in  medals  as  young  and  beardlefs, 
with  rays  round  his  head,  more  refembled  Apollo  than 
the  great  Jupiter  at  the  Capitol.  In  this  way  Jupiter 
at  length  had  temples  and  different  characters  almoft 
everywhere:  at  Carthage,  he  was  called  Simmon;  in 
Egypt,  Serapis ;  at  Athens,  the  great  Jupiter  was 
the  Olympian  Jupiter ;  and  at  Rome  the  greateft  Ju- 
piter was  the  Capitol ine  Jupiter,  who  was  the  guar- 
dian and  benefactor  of  the  Romans,  and  whom  they 
called  the  "  beft  and  greateft  Jupiter;"  Jupiter  optimus 
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The  figure  of  this  Jupiter  was  reprefented 
in  his  chief  temple  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  as  fitting  on 
a  curule  chair,  with  the  fulmen  or  thunder,  or  rather 
lightning,  in  one  hand,  and  a  fceptre  in  the  other. 
This  fulmen  in  the  figures  of  the  old  artifts  was  al- 
ways adapted  to  the  character  under  which  they  were 
to  reprefent  Jupiter.  If  his  appearance  was  to  be 
mild  and  calm,  they  gave  him  the  conic  fulmen  or 
bundle  of  flames  wreathed  clofe  together,  held  down 
in  his  hand :  When  puniihing,  he  holds  up  the  fame 
figure,  with  two  tranfverfe  darts  of  lightning,  fome- 
times  with  wings  added  to  each  fide  of  it,  to  denote 
its  fwiftnefs  ;  this  was  called  by  the  poets  the  three- 
forked  bolt  of  Jove  :  and  when  he  was  going  to  do 
fome  exemplary  execution,  they  put  in  his  hand  a 
handful  of  flames,  all  let  loofe  in  their  utraoft  fury : 
and  fometimes  filled  both  his  hands  with  flames.  The 
fuperiority  of  Jupiter  was  principally  manifelled  in  that 
air  of  majefty  which  the  ancient  artifts  endeavoured  to 
exprefs  in  his  countenance :  particular  attention  was 
paid  to  the  head  of  hair,  the  eye-brows,  and  beard. 
There  are  feveral  heads  of  the  mild  Jupiter  on  ancient 
feals  ;  where  his  face  has  a  mixture  of  dignity  and  eafe 
in  it,  admirably  defcribed  by  Virgil,  iEn.  i.  v.  256*. 
The  ftatues  of  the  Terrible  Jupiter  were  generally  of 
black  marble,  as  thofe  of  the  former  were  of  white: 
the  one  fitting  with  an  air  of  tranquillity  ;  the  other 
Handing,  more  or  lefs  difturbed.  The  face  of  the  one 
is  pacific  and  ferene  ;  of  the  other  angry  or  clouded. 
On  the  head  of  the  one  the  hair  is  regular  and  com- 
pol'ed  ;  on  the  other  it  is  fo  difcompofed,  that  it  falls 
half-way  down  the  forehead.  The  face  of  the  Jupiter 
Tonans  refembles  that  of  the  Terrible  Jupiter ;  he  is 
reprefented  on  gems  and  medals  as  holding  up  the 
triple  bolt  in  his  right  hand,  and  (landing  in  a  chariot, 
which  feems  to  be  whirled  on  impetuoufly  by  four 
horfes.  Thus  he  is  alfo  defcribed  by  the  poets.  Ovid. 
Deian.  Here.  v.  28.  Horace  lib.  i.  od.  4.  v.  8.  Ju- 
piter, as  the  intelligence  prefiding  over  a  fingle  planet,  is 
reprefented  only  in  a  chariot  and  pair  :  on  all  other  occa- 
fions,  if  reprefented  in  a  chariot,  he  is  always  drawn 
by  four  horfes.  Jupiter  is  well  known  as  the  chief  ruler 
of  the  air,  whofe  particular  province  was  to  direct  the 
rains,  the  thunders,  and  the  lightnings.  As  the  dif- 
pener  of  rain,  he  was  called  Jupiter  Pluvius :  under 
winch  character  he  is  exhibited  feated  in  the  clouds, 
holding  up  his  right  hand,  or  extending  his  arms  al- 
moft  in  a  ftraight  line  each  way,  and  pouring  a  ftream 
of  hail  and  rain  from  his  right  hand  upon  the  earth  ; 
whilft  the  fulmen  is  held  down  in  his  left.  The  wings 
that  are  given  him  relate  to  his  character  of  prefiding 
over  the  air :  his  hair  and  beard  on  the  Antonine  pil- 
lar are  all  fpread  down  by  the  rain,  which  defcends  in 
a  fiieet  from  him,  and  falls  for  the  refrefhment  of  the 
Romans  ;  whilfbtheir  enemies  are  reprefented  as  ftruck 
with  the  lightnings,  and  lying  dead  at  their  feet. 

Some  confider  a  great  pSrt  of  the  fable  of  Jupiter  to 
include  the  hiftory  of  Noah,  and  his  three  fons  ;  and 
that  Saturn  is  Noah,  who  faw  all  mankind  perifh  in 
the  waters  of  the  deluge  ;  and  who,  in  fome  fort,  fwal- 
lowed  them  up,  by  not  receiving  them  into  the  ark.  Ju- 
piter is  Ham  ;  Neptune  Japheth  ;  and  Shem,  Pluto. 

The  Titans,  it  is  thought,  reprefent  the  old  giants, 
who  built  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  whofe  pride  and 


prefumption  God  had  confounded,  by  changing  their 
language,  and  pouring  out  the  fpirit  of  difcord  and  v 
divifion  among  them.  The  name  of  Jupiter,  or  Jovis 
Pater,  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  Jehovah,  pro- 
nounced with  the  Latin  termination  Jovis  inftead  of  Ja- 
va ;  and  in  medals  we  meet  with  Jovis  in  the  nomina- 
tive, as  well  as  oblique  cafes  :  for  example  Jovis  aif- 
tos,  Jovis  pi  opugnator,  Jovis  J}  at  or.  To  the  name  of  "Jo- 
vis was  added  pater  ;  and  afterwards  inftead  of  **  jo- 
vis pater,"  Jupiter  was  uled  by  abbreviation. 

The  name  Ju/iter  was  not  known  to  the  Hebrews 
till  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  kings 
his  fuccefibrs.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  commanded  the 
idol  of  Jupiter  Olympius  to  be  placed  in  the  temple  at 
Jerufalem ;  and  that  of  Jupiter  the  defender  of  ftran- 
gers  in  the  temple  of  Mount  Gerizim.  2  Mace.  vi.  2- 
While  St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas  were  at  Lyftra,  they 
were  taken  for  gods,  becaufe  they  cured  one  who  had 
been  lame  from  his  birth,  and  that  by  an  expreflion 
only :  St  Paul  was  taken  for  Mercury,  by  reafon  ot 
his  eloquence  ;  and  St  Barnabas  for  Jupiter  ( Adts  xiv. 
11,  12.),  on  account  probably  of  his  good  mein. 

Jupiter,  %,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the  fuperior 
planets,  remarkable  for  its  brightnefs  ;  and  which  by 
its  proper  motion  feems  to  revolve  round  the  earth  in 
about  twelve  years.     See  Astronomy-T/k/px. 

JURA,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Weftern  Elands 
of  Scotland,  lying  oppofite  to  Knapdale  in  Argylefhire, 
is'fuppofed  to  be  about  34  miles  long  and  10  broad. 
It  is  the  moft  rugged  of  all  the  Hebrides  ;  and  is  com- 
pofed  chiefly  of  vaft  mountains,  naked,  and  without  a 
poflibility  of  cultivation.  Some  of  the  fouth  and  weft- 
ern fides  only  are  improveablc,  and  in  good  feafons  as 
much  bear  and  oats  are  raifed  as  will  maintain  the  in- 
habitants ;  though  by  the  diilillation,  as  Mr  Pennant 
fuppofes,  of  their  grain,  they  fometimes  want.  Bear 
produces  four  or  five  fold,  and  oats  three  fold.  Sloes  are 
the  only  fruits  of  the  ifland.  An  acid  for  punch  is  here 
made  from  the  berries  of  the  mountain-am  ;  and  a  kind 
of  fpirit  is  alfo  diftilled  from  them.  NeceSIty  hath  in- 
ftructed  the  inhabitants  in  the  ufe  of  native  dyes. 
Thus  the  juice  of  the  tops  of  heath  boiled  fupplies 
them  with  a  yellow ;  the  roots  of  the  white  water-lily 
with  a  dark-brown  :  thofe  of  the  yellow  water  iris 
with  a  black  ;  and  the  galium  verum,  ru  of  the  iflanders, 
with  a  very  fine  red,  not  inferior  to  madder.  On  the 
hills  is  fome  pafture  for  cattle  ;  and  the  produce,  when 
Mr  Pennant  vifited  the  ifland,  amounted  to  about  300 
or  400  head  of  black  cattle,  fold  annually  at  jl.  each 
to  graziers  who  comefor  them :  about  100  horfes  are  alfo 
fold  annually  ;  »  few  fheep  with  fleeces  of  a  moft  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  great  numbers  of  goats.  The  o- 
ther  animals  of  Jura  are  about  100  flags ;  though  thefe 
muft  formerly  have  been  much  more  numerous,  as  the 
original  name  of  the  ifland  was  Deir-ay,  or  the  ijle  of 
deer,  fo  called  by  the  Norwegians  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  deer  found  in  it.  Here  alfo  Mr  Pennant 
had  fome  obfeure  account  of  a  worm  that,  in  a  lefs  per- 
nicious degree,  refembles  the  Fukia  infernalis  of  Lin- 
naeus. The  fdlan,  a  little  worm  of  Jura,  fmall  as  a 
thread,  and  not  an  inch  in  length,  insinuates  itfelf  un- 
der the  (kin,  caufes  a  rednefs  and  great  pain,  flies  fwift- 
ly  from  place  to  place  ;  but  is  cured  by  a  poultice  of 
cheefe  and  honey.     Of  the  mountains  of  Jura,  thofe 
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Jura.       from  their  fhape  called  the  paps,  are  the  mod  remark- 
■"— v~"  "  able.    There  are  only  three  very  large  ones ;  the  biggeft, 
called  Bzinn-an-oir,  or  the  moi  f  gold,  lies  farthelt 

to  the  north  ;  the  fecond  is  called  Belnn-Jheunla,  or  the 
hallowed  mountain }   and    (  ird,  Bemn-a-chaoloir,   or 

the  mountain  of  the  found,  is  the  leait  of  the  three.  Mr 
Pennant  afcended  the  firft  with  great  labour  and  diffi- 
culty. It  is  co'mpofed  of  vait  itones,  covered  with 
moires  near  the  bale  ;  but  all  above  bare  and  uncon- 
nected with  each  other.  The  whole,  he  fays,  feems  a 
aairn,  the  work  of  the  fans  of  Saturn.  The  grandeur 
of  the  profpect  from  the  top  abundantly  made  amends 
for  the  fatigue  of  afcending  the  mountain.  Jura  itfelf 
afforded  a  ftupendous  fcene  of  rock,  varied  with  innu- 
merable little  lakes.  From  the  weft  fide  of  the  hill  van 
a  narrow  ftripe  of  rock  terminating  in  the  fea,  and  cal- 
led thep.de  of  the  old  hag.  To  the  fouth  appeared  Hay 
extended  like  a  map  beneath  his  feet ;  and  beyond  that 
the  north  of  Ireland  ;  to  the  eait  two  other  iflands, 
Cantyre,  Arran,  and  the  frith  of  Clyde  bounded  by 
Ayrfhire  ;  an  amazing  tract  of  mountains  to  the  north- 
ealt  as  far  as  B.n-lor.iond ;  Skarba  fmiihed  the  northern 
view  ;  and  over  the  weftern  ocean  were  fcattered  Co- 
lonfay  and  Oranfay,  Mull,  lona,  and  its  neighbouring 
ifles  ;  and  itill  further,  the  long  extents  of  Tirey  and 
Col,  juft  apparent.  The  other  paps  are  feen  very  di- 
ftinclly,  but  all  of  them  inferior  in  height.  Mr  Banks 
and  his  friends  mounted  that  to  the  fouth,  and  found 
the  height  to  be  2359  feet ;  but  this  is  far  overtop- 
ped by  Be'mn-an-oir.  The  (tones  of  this  mountain  are 
white,  a  few  red,  quartzy,  and  compofed  of  fmall 
grains ;  but  fome  are  breciated  or  filled  with  cryltal- 
line  kernels  of  an  araethyftine  colour.  The  other  Itones 
of  the  ifland  are,  a  cinereous  flate,  veined  with  red,  and 
Hied  here  as  a  white-ftone  ;  a  micaceous  fand-itone  ; 
and  between  the  fmall  ifles  and  Arfiri,  a  micaceous 
quartzy  rock-ftone.  On  the  weit  tide  of  the  ifland 
there  is  an  anchoring-place  called  Whitfarlan ;  towards 
the  north  end  is  a  bay  called  Ddi yaul :  and  on  the 
fame  coaft  is  formed  another  riding-place  for  veifels 
among  feveral  fmall  iflands.  Between  the  north  end  of 
Jura  and  the  fmall  iile  of  Skarba,  there  is  a  famous 
whirlpool,  called  Cory-Vrckan,  from  Brecan,  fon  to  a 
king  of  Denmark,  who  perilhed  in  this  gulph.  His 
body  being  calt  afhore  on  the  north  fide  of  Jura,  was 
-buried  in  a  cave,  and  his  grave  is  ftill  diftinguifhed 
by  a  tombftone  and  altar.  In  this  vortex,  which  ex- 
tends about  a  mile  in  breadth,  the  fea  begins  to  boil 
and  ferment  with-the  tide  of  flood,  increafing  gradually 
to  a  number  of  whirlpools,  which,  in  the  form  of  py- 
ramids, fpout  up  the  water  with  a  great  noife,  as  high 
as  the  maft  of  a  fmall  veffel,  agitated  into  fuch  a  foam 
as  makes  the  fea  appear  white  even  at  the  diltance  of 
two  leagues.  About  half  flood  the  violence  begins  to 
decreafe,  and  continues  to  do  fo  till  about  half  an  hour 
after  high-water:  then  it  boils  as  before,  till  within 
an  hour  of  low-water,  when  the  fmalleft  fiiUing-boat 
may  crofs  it  without  danger. 

Jura  is  furnifhed  with  many  rivulets  and  fprings  of 
excellent  water,  and  the  air  is  remarkably  healthy  ;  its 
falubrity  being  incveafed  by  the  high  fituation,  perpe- 
tually fanned  by  breezes.  It  is,  however,  but  ill  peo- 
pled ;  and  did  not  contain  above  700  or  800  inhabi- 
tants at  the  time  it  was  vifited  by  Mr  Pennant.  The 
women  are  prolific,  and  very  often  bear  twins.     The 


inhabitants  live  to  a  great  age,  and  are  liable  to  few 
diltempers.  Men  of  90  can  work  ;  and  there  was  then 
living  a  woman  of  80,  who  could  run  down  a  fheep. 
The  inhabitants  are  all  Proteftants,  but  addicted  to 
fome  fuperflitions.  The  parifh  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
largeft  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  duty  the  moft  dan- 
gerous and  troublefome  :  it  confifts  of  Jura,  Oranfay, 
Colonfay,  Skarba,  and  feveral  little  ifies  divided  by 
narrow  and  dangerous  founds ;  forming  a  length  of 
not  lei's  than  60  miles  ;  fupplied  by  only  one  minuter 
and  an  affiftant. 

The  very  old  clans  of  Jura  are  the  Mac-ilvuys  and 
the  Mac-raines  :  but  it  feems  to  have  changed  mailers 
more  than  once.  In  1549,  Donald  of  Cantyre,  Mac* 
guiilayne  of  Doward,  Mac-guillayne  of  Kinloch-buy, 
and  Mac-duffle  of  Colonfay,  were  the  proprietors  : 
Mac-lean  of  Mull  had  alfo  a  fhare  in  1586.  At  pre- 
fent  it  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Argyle,  Mr  Macneil  of 
Colonfay,  and  Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfield. 

Jura  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  chain  of  mountains  in 
Switzerland,  beginning  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  ex- 
tending from  thence  along  the  Rhine  into  the  canton 
and  bilhopric  of  Bafie,  ftretching  into  the  canton  of 
Soleura  and  the  principalityof  Neuchatel,  and  branching 
out  towards  the  Pays  de  Vaud  ;  feparating  that  coun- 
ty from  Frenche  Comte  and  Burgundy,  and  continued 
beyond  the  Genevan  territories  as  far  as  the  Rhone. 
Many  elevated  valleys  are  formed  by  different  parts  of 
this  chain  in  the  country  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud ;  among 
which  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  valkry  of  the 
lake  of  Joux,  on  the  top  of  that  part  of  the  chain 
named  Mount  Joux.  It  contains  feveral  populous  vil- 
lages, and  is  beautifully  diverflfied  with  wood,  arable 
land,  and  pa  dure.  It  is  watered  by  two  lakes ;  the  lar- 
geft of  which  is  that  of  Joux  already  mentioned.  This 
has  one  fhore  of  a  high  rock  covered  with  wood  ;  the 
oppoflte  banks  forming  a  gentle  afcent,  fertile  and 
well  cultivated  ;  behind  which  is  a  ridge  covered  with. 
pines,  beech,  and  oak  wood.  The  fmaller  lake,  named 
Brenet,  is  bordered  with  fine  corn-helds  and  villages  ; 
and  the  itream  which  iffues  from  it  is  loft  in  a  gulf 
named  Entonno'ir,  or  the  Funnel,  where  the  people  have 
placed  feveral  mills  which  are  turned  by  the  force  of 
the  falling  current.  The  river  Orbe  fines  from  the 
other  fide  of  the  mountain,  about  two  miles  from  this 
place  ;  and  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  fubterrane- 
ous  Itream  juft  mentioned.  The  largeft  lake  is  fupplied 
by  a  rivulet  which  iifues  from  the  bottom  of  a  rock, 
and  lofes  itfelf  in  it.  The  valley  contains  about  3000 
inhabitants,  remarkable  for  their  induflry.  Some  are 
watch-makers  ;  but  the  greateit  number  employ  them- 
felves  in  poiiihing  cryllals,  granites,  and  marcafites. 
The  country  is  much  infefted  with  bears  and  wolves. 
In  afcending  to  this  place  there  is  a  very  exteniive  pro- 
of great  part  of  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  and  that  of  Neuchatel,  which  from  that  high 
point  of  view  appear  to  be  nearly  on  a  level ;  though 
M.  de  Luc  found  the  latter  to  be  159  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  lake  of  Geneva. 

JURATS,  Jurati,  magistrates  in  the  name  of 
Aldermen,  for  the  government  of  feveral  corpora- 
tions. Thus  we  meet  with  the  mayor  and  jurats  of 
Maidftone,  Rye,  Winchelfea,  &c. — So  alfo  Jerfey  has 
a  bailiff  and  twelve  jurats,  or  fwern  afliltants,  to  go- 
vern the  ifland. 
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Ivrea           IVREA,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in  anfwers  the  greater  appearance  of  gravity  and  myftery.    Jurifdio 

II         Piedmont,  and  capital  of  Canavez,  with  a  ftrong  fort,  But  in  procefs  of  time  they  became  fo  much  efteemed,       tioa  ' 

Jurifcon-    a  bifhop's  fee,  the  title  of  a  marquilate,  and  an  ancient  that  they   were   called  prudcntcs  and  fapientes,  and  the          II 

fultus,      cattle.     It  is  fubject  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  feat-  emperors  appointed  the  judges  to  follow  their  advice.        Jus* 
'       w         ed  on  the  river  Doria  between  two  hills,  in  E.  Long.  Auguftus  advanced  them  to  be  public  officers  of  the 
7.  48.  N.  Lat.  45.  12.  empire;  fo  that  they  were  no  longer  confined  to  the 
JURIEU  (Peter),    an    eminent  French  Proteftant  petty  counfels  of  private  perfons. — Bern.    Rutilius  has 
divine,  called  ironically  by  the  papifts  the   Gohah  of  the  written  the  lives  of  the  moft  famous  jurilconfulti  who 
Proteftants,  was  born  in  1637.     He  was   educated  in  have  lived  within  thefe  20CO  years. 
England  under  his  maternal  uncle  Peter  du  Moulin,  JURISDICTION,    a    power    or  authority,   which 
and  took  orders  in  the  Englifh  church,  but  returning  a  man  has  to  do  juftice  in  cafes  of  complaint  made  be- 
to  fuccced  his  father  as  pallor  of  a  reformed  congre-  fore  him.     There  are  two  kinds  of  jurifdiction,  the  one 
nation  at  Mcr  in  the    diocefe  of  Blois,  he  was  made  ecchfiajiical,  the  olh.tr/ecuIar. 

profeffor  of  divinity  and  Hebrew   at  Sedan,  where  he  Secular  Jurisdiction,  in  England,  belongs  to  the  king 

acquired  great  reputation.     This  univerfity  being  taken  and  hisjultices  or  delegates.    The  courts  and  judges  at 

from  the    Proteftants,  a  profeiforfhip  of  divinity  was  Weftminfter  have  jurifdiction  over  all  England,  and  are 

founded  for  him  at  Rotterdam;  and  he  was  alfo  ap-  not  reftrained  to  any  county  or  place;  but  all  other  courts 

pointed  minifter  of  the  Walloon   church  in  the  fame  are  confined  to  their  particular  jurisdictions,  which  if 

town.     Being  now  in  a  place  of  liberty,  he  gave  full  they  exceed,  whatever  they  do   is  erroneous.     There 

fcope  to  an  imagination  naturally  warm,  and  applied  are  three  forts  of  inferior  jurifdictions  ;  the  firft  is  tene- 

himfelf  to  ftudy  the  book  of  Revelation,  of  which  he  re plac'ita,  to  hold  pleas,  and  the  plaintiff  may  fue  either 

'  fancied  he  had  by  a  kind  of  infpiration  difcovered  the  there  or  in  the  king's  courts.     Another  is  the  conu- 

true  meaning ;  a  notion  that  led  him  to  many  enthufi-  fance  of  pleas,  where  a  right  is  inverted  in  the  lord  of 

aftical  conjectures.     He  was  moreover  fo  unfortunate  the  franchife  to  hold  pleas  :   and  he-is  the  only  perfon 

as  to  quarrel  with  his  beft  friends  for  oppofmg  his  vi-  that  can  take  advantage  of  it,  by  claiming  his  fran- 

fionary  opinions,  which  produced  violent  difputes  be-  chife.     The   third   fort  is    an    exempt  jurifdiction,  as 

tween  him  and  Meffrs  Bayle  and  de  Beauval.     He  died  where  the  king  grants  to  fome  city,  that  the  inhabi- 

in  1  7 1 3  ;  and  left  a  great  number  of  elleemed  works  tants  fhall  be  fued  within  their  city  and  not  elfewhere  ; 

behind  him.  though  there  is  no  jurifdiction  that  can  withftand  a  cer- 

JURIN   (Dr    James),  a  diftinguifhed  perfon,  who  tiorari  to  the  fuperior  courts, 

cultivated  medicine  and  mathematics  with  equal  fuc-  Ecclefiajlical  Jurisdiction  belongs  to  bifhops  and  their 

cefs.     He  was  fecretary  of  the   Royal  Society  in  Lon-  deputies. 

don,  as  well  as  prefident  of  the  College  of  Phyficians  Bifhops,    Sec.  have  two  kinds    of  jurifdiction  ;    the 

there.     He  had  great  difputes  with   Michelloti  upon  one  interna/,  which  is  exercifed  over  the  confeience  in 

the  moment  of  running-waters,  with  Robins  upon  di-  things  purely  fpiritual ;    and  this  they  are  fuppofed  to 

itinct  vifion,  and  with  the  partisans  of  Leibnitz  upon  hold  immediately  of  God. 

moving  bodies.     A  treatife  of  his  "  upon  Vifion"  is  The  other  is  contentious,  which  is   a  privilege  fome 

printed  in  Smith's  "Optics."     He  died  in  1750.  princes  have  given   them  in  terminating   difputes  be- 

JURISCONSULTUS    (ICtus,)    among    the     Ro-  tween  ecclefialtics  and  laymen, 

mans,  was  a  perfon  learned  in  the  law ;  a  mailer  of  JURISPRUDENCE,    the   fcience  of  what    is  juft 

the  Roman  jurifprudence ;  who  was  confulted  on  the  or  unjuft ;  or  the  knowledge  of  laws,  rights,  cuftoms, 

interpretation  of  the    laws  and  cuftoms,  and  on  the  ftatutes,  &c.  neceflary  for  the  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

difficult  points  in  law-fuits.     The  fifteen  books  of  the  See  Law. 

Digefts  were  compiled  wholly  from  the  anfwers  or  re-  JUROR,    Jura-tor,    in   a    le^al    fenfe,    is   one    of 

ports   of  the    ancient   jurifconfulti.     Tribonianus,    in  thofe    twenty-lour   or  twelve  men  who  are  fworn  to 

deftroying  the  2000  volumes  from  whence  the  code  deliver  truth  upon  fuch  evidence  as  fhall  be  given  them 

and  Digeft  were,  taken,  has  deprived  the  public  of  a  touching  any  matter  in  queftion.     The  punifhment  of 

world  of  things  which  would  have  given  them  light  petty  jurors  attainted  of  giving  a  verdict  contrary  to  e- 

int3    the    ancient    office    of    the    jurifconfulti.       We  vidence,  willingly,  is  very  fevere. 

fiiould  fcarce  have  known  any  thing  beyond  their  bare  JURY,  a  certain  number  of  men  fworn  to  enquire 
names,  had  not  Pomponius,  who  lived  in  the  fecond  into  and  try  a  matter  of  fact,  and  to  declare  the  truth 
century,  taken  care  to  preferve  fome  circumftances  of  upon  fuch  evidence  as  fhall  appear  before  them. 
their  office.  Juries  are,  in  the  United  States,  the  fupreme  judges 
The  Roman  jurifconfulti  feem  to  have  been  the  fame  in  all  courts  and  in  all  caufes  in  which  either  the  life, 
v.  iih  modern  chamber-counfellors,  who  arrived  at  the  ho-  property,  or  reputation,  of  any  man  is  concerned  :  this 
nour  of  being  confulted  through  age  and  experience,  is  likewife  the  diitinguifhing  privilege  of  every  Briton, 
but  never  pleaded  at  the  bar.  Their  pleading  advo-  and  one  of  the  moft  glorious  advantages  of  their  conftitu- 
eates  or  lawyers  never  became  jurifconfulti.  See  Ad-  tion  ;  for  as  every  one  is  tried  by  his  peers,  the  meaneft 
1  v-cate.  fubject  is  as  fafe  and  as  free  as  the  greateft.  See  the  ar- 
ia the  times  of  the  commonwealth,  the  advocati  had  tick  Trial. 
by  much  the  more  honourable  employment,  as  being  Jury-MoJI,  whatever  is  fet  up  in  room  of  a  maft 
in  the  ready  way.  to  attain  the  higheft  preferments,  that  has  been  loft  in  a  ftorm  or  an  engagement,  and 
They  then  defpifed  the  jurilconfulti,  calling  them  in  to  which  a  leffer  yard,'  ropes,  and  fails,  are  affixed. 
fevKvmformularii  and  hgulei,  as  having  invented  cer-  JUS  coronje.  Sec  He-,  edit  art  Right,  and  Suc- 
tau;i  forms  and  rnonofyllables,  in  order  to  give  their  cession. 

Jus 


J  u  s 
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Jus  Deliberandi,  in  Scots  law,  that  right  which  an 
heir  has  by  law  of  deliberating  for  a  certain  time  whe- 
_  ther  he  will  reprefent  his  predeccfTor. 

71k*  Devolution,  in  Scots  law,  the  right  of  the  church, 
of  presenting,  a  minifter  to  a  vacant  parilh,  in  cafe  the 
patron  fhall  neglect  to  ufe  that  right  within  the  time 
limited  by  law. 

Jus  Mariti,  in  Scots  law,  the  right  the  hufband  ac- 
quires to  his  wife's  moveable  eftate,  in  virtue  of  the 
marriage. 

Jvs  Relida,  in  Scots  law,  the  right  the  wife  has  in 
the  woods  in  communion,  in  cafe  of  the  previous  de- 
ceafe  of  the  hufband. 

Jvs  Prevenlionis,  in  Scots  law,  the  preferable  right 
of  jurifdiction  acquired  by  a  court,  in  any  caufe  to 
which  other  courts  are  equally  competent,  by  having 
ezercifed  the  firft  act  of  jurifdiction. 

Jus  Civile,  amongft  the  Romans,  fignified  no  more 
than  the  interpretation  given  by  the  learned,  of  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  though  the  phrafe  now  ex- 
tends to  the  whole  fyftem  of  the  Roman  laws. 

Jvs  Civitatis,  fignifies  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
which  intitled  thofe  perfons  who  had  obtained  it  to 
molt  of  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens — yet  it  differs 
from  Jus  ^uiritium,  which  extended  to  all  the  advanta- 
ges which  a  free  native  of  Rome  was  intitled  to — the 
difference  is  mUch  the  fame  as  betwixt  denization  and 
naturalization  with  us. 

Jus  Honorarium,  was  a  name  given  to  thofe  Romans 
laws  which  were  made  up  of  edicts  of  the  fupreme  ma- 
giftrates,  particularly  the  prators. 

Jus  Imaginis,  was  the  right  of  ufing  pictures  and 
ftatues  amongft  the  Romans,  and  had  fome  refemblance 
to  the  right  of  bearing  a  coat  of  arms  amongft  the 
moderns.  This  honour  was  allowed  to  none  but  thofe 
whofe  anceftors  or  themfelves  had  borne  fome  curuh 
ojice,  that  is,  had  been  Curule,  JEdile,  Cenfor,  Prator,  or 
Conful. 

The  ufe  of  ftatues,  &c.  which  the  Jus  Imaginis  gave, 
was  the  exhibiting  them  in  funeral  procefhons,  &c.  See 
Image. 

Jus  Papirianum,  was  the  laws  of  Romulus,  Numa, 
and  other  kings  of  Rome,  collected  into  a  body  by 
Sextus  Papirius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Tarquin  the 
Proud,  which  accounts  for  the  name. 

Jus  Trium  Liberorum  was  a  privilege  granted  to  fuch 
perfons  in  the  city  of  Rome  as  had  three  children,  by 
which  they  were  exempted  from  all  troublefome  offices. 
The  fame  exemption  was  granted  to  any  perfon,  who 
lived  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  having  four  children  ;  and 
thofe  that  lived  in  the  provinces,  provided  they  had 
five  (or  as  fome  fay  feven)  children,  were  intitled  to 
the  fame  immunities.  This  was  good  policy,  and  tend- 
ed to  the  population  of  the  empire.  For  a  turther  ac- 
count of  thefe  privileges,  See  Children. 

JUSSICA,  in  botany:  A  genus -of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  17th  order, 
Ca'ycanthema.  The  calyx  is  quadripartite  or  quinque- 
partite  fuperior ;  there  are  four  or  five  petals ;  the  cap- 
fule  quadrilocular  or  quinquclocular,  oblong,  opening 
at  the  angles ;  the  feeds  are  numerous  and  fmall. 

JUST,  a  fportive  kind  of  combat  on  horfeback,  man 
againft    man,  armed    with  lances.      The  word  is  by 


fome  derived  from  the  French  joujle,  of  the  Latin  juxtat  Juflcl, 
becaufe  the  combatants  fought  near  one  another.  Sal-  J"ft'ce- 
mafius  derives  it  from  the  modern  Greek  zouflra,  or 
rather  i-^ss?*,  which  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe  by  Nicepho- 
rns  Gregorius.  Others  derive  it  from  jujla,  which  in 
the  corrupt  age  of  the  Latin  tongue  was  ufed  for  this 
excrcife,  by  reafon  it  was  fuppofed  a  more  juft  and 
equal  combat  than  the  tournament. 

The  difference  between  jufts  and  tournaments  con- 
fifts  in  this,  that  the  latter  is  the  genus, .of  which  the 
former  is  only  a  fpecies.  Tournaments  included  all 
kinds  of  military  fports  and  engagements  made  out 
of  gallantry  and  diver/ion :  Jufts  were  thofe  particu- 
lar combats  where  the  parties  were  near  each  other, 
and  engaged  with  lance  and  fword.  Add,  that  the 
tournament  was  frequently  performed  by  a  number  of 
cavaliers,  who  fought  in  a  body  :  The  juft  was  a  fingle 
combat  of  one  man  againft  another. — Though  the  jufts 
were  ufually  made  in  tournaments  after  a  general  ren-  • 
counter  of  all  the  cavaliers,  yet  they  were  fometimes 
fingly,  and  independent  of  any  tournament.  See  Tour- 
nament. 

He  who  appeared  for  the  firft  time  at  a  juft,  forfeit- 
ed his  helm  or  cafque  unlefs  he  had  forfeited  before  at 
a  tournament. 

JUSTEL  (Chriftopher),  a  learned  counfellor,  and 
fecretary  to  the  French  king,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1580,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  ecclefiaftical 
hiftory.  He  maintained  a  correfpondence  with  the 
molt  learned  men  of  his  time,  as  archbifhop  Ufher, 
Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Blondel,  &c.  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1649.  -^e  wrote,  1.  The  code  of  the 
canons  of  the  church  univerfal,  and  the  councils  of 
Africa,  with  notes.  2.  A  genealogical  hiftory  of  the 
houfe  of  Auvergne.  And,  3  Collections  of  Greek 
and  Latin  canons,  from  feveral  manufcripts,  which 
formed  the  Bibliotheca  juris  canonici  veteris,  publilh- 
ed  in  2  vols  folio,  by  William  Voet  and  our  author's 
fon. 

Justel  (Henry),  fon  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1620.  He  became  fecretary  and  counfellor  to 
the  king  ;  and  was  as  diftinguifhed  for  his  own  learning 
as  remarkable  for  encouraging  it  in  others.  He  came 
to  London  in  1681,  on  the  perfecution  of  the  Protef- 
tants  ;  and  was  made  keeper  of  the  royal  library  at  St 
James's:  which  office  he  held  till  his  death  in  1693, 
when  he  was  fucceeded  by  the  famous  Dr  Bentley. 
He  wrote  feveral  books,  the  titles  of  which  may  be 
feen  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  library. 

JUSTICE,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  is  one  of  the  four  car- 
dinal virtues,  which  gives  every  perfon  his  due. 

Civilians  diftinguifh  juitice  into  two  kinds  ;  commur.i- 
c  i.'ive  and  diftributive.  The  former  eftabliilies  fair  deal- 
ing in  the  mutual  commerce  between  man  and  man  ; 
and  includes  finccrity  in  our  difcourfe,  and  integrity  in 
our  dealings.  The  effect  of  fincerity  is  mutual  confi- 
dence, fo  neceffary  among  the  members  of  the  fame 
community  ;  and  this  mutual  confidence  is  fuftained 
and  preferved  by  the  integrity  of  our  ccn:!r.<t. 

Di/lrilutive  juitice  is  that  by  which  the  differences  of 
mankind  are  decided,  according  to  the  rules  of  equity. 
The  former  is  the  juftice  of  private  individuals ;  the 
latter  of  princes  and  magiftratcs. 

Fidelity  and  truth  arc  the  foundations  of  juftice.    As 
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.juQIcc,    to  be  perfectly  juft  is  an  attribute  of  me  Divine  Na- 
■ v — *  ture,  to  be  fo  to  the  utmoft  of  our  ability  is  the  glory 

of  man. 

The  following  examples  of  this  virtue  are  extracted 
from  various  authors. 

1.  Among  the  feveral  virtues  of  Ariftides,  that  for 
which  he  was  mofc  raw:  is  juftice  ;  becaufe  this 

virtue  is  of  mod  general  ufe,  its  benefits  extending 
to  a  greater  number  of  perfons,  as  it  is  the  foundation, 
and  in  a  manner  the  foul,  of  every  public  office  and 
employment.  Hence  it  was  that  Ariftides,  though  in 
low  circumftances,  and  of  mean  extraction,  obtained 
the  glorious  furname  of  the  Juji ;  a  title,  fays  Plu- 
tnrch,  truly  royal,  or  rather  truly  divine  ;  but  of  which 
princes  are  feldom  ambitious,  becaufe  generally  igno- 
rant of  its  beauty  and  excellency.  They  choofe  rather 
to  be  called  the  conquerors  of  cities  and  the  thunder- 
bolts of  war,  preferring  the  vain  honour  of  pompous 
titles,  which  convey  no  other  idea  than  violence  and 
flaughter,  to  the  folid  glory  of  thofe  expreffive  of  good- 
nefs  and  virtue.  How  much  Ariftides  deferved  the 
•title  given  him,  will  appear  in  the  following  inftances  ; 
though  it  ought  to  be  obferved,  that  he  acquired  it  not 
by  one  or  two  particular  actions,  but  by  the  whole  te- 
nor of  his  conduct. 

Themiftocles  having  conceived  the  defign  of  fup- 
planting  the  Lacedemonians,  and  of  taking  the  go- 
vernment of  Greece  out  of  their  hands,  in  order  to 
put  it  into  thofe  of  the  Athenians,  kept  his  eye  and 
his  thoughts  continually  fixed  upon  that  great  project ; 
and  as  he  was  not  very  nice  or  fcrupulous  in  the  choice 
of  his  meafures,  whatever  tended  towards  the  accom- 
plifhing  of  the  end  he  had  in  view  he  looked  upon  as 
juft  and  lawful. 

On  a  certain  day  then  he  declared  in  a  full  affembly 
of  the  people,  that  he  had  a  very  important  deiign  to 
propofe  ;  but  that  he  could  not  communicate  it  to  the 
people,  becaufe  its  fuccefs  required  it  Ihould  be  carried 
on  with  the  greateft  fecrecy  :  he  therefore  deiired  they 
would  appoint  a  perfon  to  whom  he  might  explain 
himfelf  upon  the  matter  in  queftion.  Ariftides  was 
unanimoufly  fixed  upon  by  the  whole  affembly,  who 
referred  themfelves  entirely  to  his  opinion  ot  the  affair  ; 
fo  great  a  confidence  had  they  both  in  his  probity  and 
prudence.  Themiftocles,  therefore,  having  taken  him 
afide,  told  him  that  the  defign  he  had  conceived  was 
to  burn  the  fleet  belonging  to  the  reft  of  the  Grecian 
ftates,  which  then  lay  in  a  neighbouring  port ;  and  by 
this  means  Athens  would  certainly  become  miftrefs  of 
all  Greece.  Ariftides  hereupon  returned  to  the  alfem- 
bly,  and  only  declared  to  them  that  indeed  nothing 
could  be  more  advantageous  to  the  commonwealth  than 
Themiftocles's  project,  but  that  at  the  fame  time  no- 
thing in  the  world  could  be  more  unjuft.  All  the  peo- 
ple unanimoufly  ordained  that  Themiftocles  Ihould  en- 
tirely defift  from  his  project.     ' 

There  is  not  perhaps  in  all  hiftory  a  fact  more  wor- 
thy of  admiration  than  this.  It  is  not  a  company  of 
philofophers  (to  whom  it  cofts  nothing  to  eftablifh  fine 
maxims  and  fublime  notions  of  morality  in  the  fchool) 
who  determine  on  this  occafion  that  the  confideration 
of  profit  and  advantage  ought  never  to  prevail  in  pre- 
ference to  what  is  honeft  and  juft  ;  but  the  whole  peo- 
ple who  are  highly  intereftcd  in  the  propofal  made  to 


them,  that  are  convinced  it  is  of  the  greatcfl  import-  Juftice. 
ance  to  the  welfare  of  the  ftate,  and  who,  however,  re-  * — sr~~ 
jeit  it  with  unanimous  confent,  and  without  a  mo- 
ment's hefitation ;  and  for  this  only  reafon,  that  it  is 
contrary  to  juftice.  How  black  and  perfidious,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  the  defign  which  Themiftocles  propo- 
fed  to  them,  of  burning  the  fleet  of  their  Grecian  con- 
federates at  a  time  of  entire  peace,  folely  to  aggrandize 
the  power  of  the  Athenians !  Had  he  an  hundred  times 
the  merit  afcribed  to  him,  this  fingle  action  would  be 
fufficient  to  fully  all  his  glory  ;  for  it  is  the  heart,  that 
is  to  fay,  integrity  and  probity,  which  conftitutes  and 
diftinguifhes  true  merit. 

2.  The  government  of  Greece  having  paffed  from 
Sparta  to  the  Athenians,  it  was  thought  proper  under 
this  new  government  to  lodge  in  the  iiland  of  Delos 
the  common  treafure  of  Greece  ;  to  fix  new  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  the  public  money ;  and  to  lay 
fuch  a  tax  as  might  be  regulated  according  to  the  re- 
venue of  each  city  and  ftate,  in  order  that  the  ex- 
pences  being  equally  borne  by  the  feveral  individuals 
who  compofed  the  body  of  the  allies,  no  one  might 
have  reafon  to  murmur.  The  difficulty  was  to  find  a 
perfon  of  fo  honeft  and  incorrupt  a  mind,  as  to  dis- 
charge faithfully  an  employment  of  fo  delicate  and 
dangerous  a  kind,  the  due  adminiftration  of  which  fo 
nearly  concerned  the  public  welfare.  All  the  allies 
caft  their  eyes  on  Ariftides;  accordingly  they  inveftcd 
him  with  full  powers,  and  appointed  him  to  levy  a  tax 
on  each  of  them,  relying  entirely  on  his  wifdom  and 
juftice.  The  citizens  had  no  caufe  to  repent  their 
choice.  He  prefided  over  the  treafury  with  the  fideli- 
ty and  diiintereftednefs  of  a  man  who  looks  upon  it  as 
a  capital  crime  to  embezzle  the  fmalleft  portion  of  an- 
other's poifefiions,  with  the  care  and  activity  of  a  fa- 
ther of  a  family  in  the  management  of  his  own  cftatc, 
and  with  the  caution  and  integrity  of  a  perfon  who 
confiders  the  public  moneys  as  facred.  In  tine,  he  fuc- 
ceeded  in  what  is  equally  difficult  and  extraordinary, 
viz.  to  acquire  the  love  of  all  in  an  office  in  which  he 
who  efcapes  the  public  odium  gains  a  great  point. 
Such  is  the  glorious  character  which  Seneca  gives  of  a 
perfon  charged  with  an  employment  of  alrcoil  the  fame 
kind,  and  the  nobleft  eulogium  that  can  be  given  to 
fuch  as  adminifter  public  revenues.  It  is  the  exact 
picture  of  Ariftides.  He  difcovered  fo  much  probity 
and  wifdom  in  the  exercile  of  this  office,  that  no  man 
complained ;  and  thofe  times  were  confidered  ever  af- 
ter as  the  golden  age ;  that  is,  the  period  in  which 
Greece  had  attained  its  higheft  pitch  of  virtue  and 
happinefs. 

While  he  was  treafurer-general  of  the  "republic,  he 
made  it  appear  that  his  predeceflbrs  in  that  office  had 
cheated  the  ftate  of  vaft  fums  of  money,  and  among 
the  reft  Themiftocles  in  particular  ;  for  this  great  man, 
with  all  his  merit,  was  not  irreproachable  on  that  head  ; 
for  which  reafon,  when  Ariftides  came  to  pais  his  ac- 
count, Themiftocles  raifed  a  mighty  faction  againft 
him,  accufed  him  of  having  embezzled  the  public 
treafure,  and  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  have  him  condemned 
and  fined.  But  the  principal  inhabitants,  and  the 
mift  virtuous  part  of  the  citizens,  riiing  up  againft  fo 
unjuft  a  fentence,  not  only  the  judgment  was  reverfed 
and  the  fine  remitted,  but  he  was  elected  treafurer  a- 
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Juftice.     gain  for  the  year  enfuing.     He  then  feemed  to  repent 

5  ■    » '  of  his  former  adminiftration  ;  and  by  fhowing  himfelf 

more  tradable  and  indulgent  towards  others,  he  found 
out  the  fecret  of  pleafing  all  that  plundered  the  com- 
monwealth :  for  as  he  neither  reproved  them  nor 
narrowly  inipected  their  accounts,  all  thefe  plunderers, 
grown  fat  with  fpoil  and  rapine,  now  extolled  Arifti- 
des  to  the  fkies.  It  would  have  been  eafy  for  him,  as 
we  perceive,  to  have  enriched  himfelf  in  a  poft  of  that 
nature,  which  feems,  as  it  were,  to  invite  a  man  to  it 
by  the  many  favourable  opportunities  it  lays  in  his 
way ;  efpecially  as  he  had  to  do  with  officers,  who  for 
their  part  were  intent  upon  nothing  but  robbing  the 
public,-  and  would  have  been  ready  to  conceal  the 
frauds  of  the  treafurer  their  matter  upon  condi- 
tion he  did  them  the  fame  favour.  Thefe  very  offi- 
cers now  made  intereft  with  the  people  to  have  him 
continued  a  third  year  in  the  fame  employment :  but 
when  the  time  of  election  was  come,  juft  as  they  were 
on  the  point  of  electing  Ariftides  unanimoufly,  he 
rofe  up,  and  warmly  reproved  the  Athenian  people : 
"  What  (fays  he),  when  I  managed  your  treafure 
with  all  the  fidelity  and  diligence  an  honeft  man  is  ca- 
pable of,  I  met  with  the  moll  cruel  treatment,  and  the 
moft  mortifying  returns  ;  and  now  that  I  have  aban- 
doned it  to  the  mercy  of  thefe  robbers  of  the  repub- 
lic, I  am  an  admirable  man  and  the  belt  of  citizens  !  I 
cannot  help  declaring  to  you,  that  I  am  more  afhamed 
of  the  honour  you  do  me  this  day,  than  I  was  of  the 
condemnation  you  pafled  againft  me  this  time  twelve- 
month ;  and  with  grief  I  find  that  it  is  more  glorious 
with  us  to  be  complaifant  to  knaves  than  to  lave  the 
treafures  of  the  republic."  By  this  declaration  lie  fi- 
lenced  the  public  plunderers  and  gained  the  efteem  of 
all  good  men. 

3.  In  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  we  meet  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  inftance  of  a  fcrupulous  regard  to 
juflice  in  a  Perfian  king  named  Noufchirvan.  Having 
been  out  a-hunting,  and  defirbus  of  eating  fome  of  the 
venifon  in  the  field,  feveral  of  his  attendants  went  to  a 
neighbouring  village  and  took  away  a  quantity  of  fait 
to  feafon  it.  The  king  fufpecting  how  they  had  acted, 
ordered  that  they  fhould  immediately  go  and  pay  for 
it.  Then  turning  to  his  attendants,  he  laid,  "  This  is 
a  fmall  matter  in  itfelf,  but  a  great  one  as  it  regards 
me  :  for  a  king  ought  ever  to  be  juft,  becaufe  he  is  an 
example  to  his  fubjects ;  and  if  he  fwerves  in  trifles, 
they  will  become  diifolute.  If  J  cannot  make  all  my 
people  juft  in  the  fmalleft  things,  I  can  at  leaft  fhow 
them  it  is  poffible  to  be  fo." 

Thefe  examples,  to  which  many  more  might  be 
added,  are  highly  pleafing  to  a  fagacious  and  virtuous 
mind  ;  but  the  fenfual  and  brutal  part  of  mankind, 
who  regard  only  the  prefent  moment,  who  fee  no  ob- 
jects but  thofe  which  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
corporeal  eye,  and  eftimate  the  merit  of  every  action 
by  the  gain  which  it  produces,  have  always  confidered 
juftice-  and  utility  as  independent  of  each  other.  They 
put  utility  in  the  balance  againft  honefty  every  day  ; 
and  never  fail  to  incline  the  beam  in  favour  of  the  for- 
mer, if  the  fuppofed  advantage  is  thought  to  be  con- 
fiderable.  They  have  no  regard  to  juftice  but  as  they 
reckon  to  gain  by  it,  or  at  leaft  not  to  lofe  ;  and  are 
always  ready  to  defert  it  when  it  expofes  them  to  any 
danger  or  threatens  them  with  any  lofs.     From  this 


difpofition  of  mind  proceeds  that  avidity  of  wealth  Juftke-. 
and  that  habitual  fraud  which  perpetually  embroil 
civil  fociety  :  from  this  fatal  fource  arifes  that  deluge 
of  iniquity  which  has  overflowed  the  world  ;  from  this 
preference  of  intereft  to  honefty  proceed  every  unjuft 
litigation  and  every  a<5l  of  violence.  And  yet  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  "  Whatever  is  unjuft  mud,. 
upon  the  whole,  be  difadvantageous  ;"  which  might 
be  proved  thus  : 

Nothing  is  advantageous  or  ufeful  but  that  which 
has  a  tendency  to  render  us  happy  :  the  higheft  advan- 
tage, or  abfolute  utility,  is  complete  happinefs  ;  and 
to  this  happinefs,  whatever  is  advantageous  or  ufeful 
is  relative  as  to  an  ultimate  end ;  and  nothing  that  is. 
not  thus  relative  to  happinefs  can  properly  be  faid  to- 
be  advantageous  orufeful.  But  whatever  is  unjuft,  is  fa- 
far  from  tending  to  promote,  that  it  deftroys  our  hap- 
pinefs ;  for  whatever  is  unjuft  is  contrary  to  the  Divine 
will  :  but  it  is  not  poffible  that  we  fhould  become  hap- 
py by  refifting  that  will ;  becaufe  of  this  will  our  hap- 
pinefs is  the  immediate  object.  God  is  not  a  tyrant, 
proud  of  incontroulable  power,  who  impofes  capricious 
laws  only  as  tefts  of  our  obedience,  and  to  make  us 
feel  the  weight  of  his  yoke.;  all  his  precepts  are  leffons 
which  teach  us  how  to  be  happy.  But  it  is  the  will 
of  God  that  we  fhould  be  juft  ;  from  whence  it  fol- 
lows, that  no  true  happinefs  can  be  acquired  by  thofe 
who  are  unjuft.  An  action,  therefore,  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  God,  mull  be  inconfiftent  with 
our  true  intereft  ;  and  confequently,  fo  far  from  being 
ufeful  or  expedient,  it  muft  inevitably  produce  ruin 
and  mifery.  Injuftice  fometimes  meets  with  the  pu- 
nifhment  it  deferves  in  this  world  ;  but  if  it  (hould  efcape 
here,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  will  for  ever  efcape.  It 
proves,  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  another  world 
in  which  the  fates  of  mankind  will  be  impartially  de- 
cided. 

But  to  prevent  the  dreadful  confufion  which  the 
miftaken  notion  of  intereft  had  introduced  among  man- 
kind, it  became  necedary  to  have  recourfe  to  the  in- 
nate principles  of  juftice ;  to  fufpend  the  balance  and 
dilplay  the  fword,  for  the  determination  of  differences 
and  the  punifhment  of  guilt.  This  is  the  reafon  and 
origin  of  diftributive  juftice,  which  became  the  necef- 
fary  appendage  of  fovereignty.  Accordingly  in  an- 
cient times,  princes  adminiftered  juftice  in  perfon  and 
without  delay ;  but  at  length  being  embarraffed  and 
opprelfed  by  the  multiplicity  of  buiinefs  which  in- 
creafed  with  their  dominions,  or  diverted  from  their - 
attention  to  civil  government  by  the  command  of 
armies,  certain  laws  were  eftablifhed  with  great  folem- 
nity  to  adjuft  and  determine  the  differences  which  might 
arife  among  the  members  of  the  fame  community,  and 
to  reprefs  the.  infolence  of  thofe  who  dared  to  violate 
the  public  peace,  by  poffeffing  them  with  the  dread 
either  of  corporeal  punifhment  or  infamy.  The  exe- 
cution of  thefe  laws  was  put  into  the  hands  of  fubor- 
dinate  judges.  Thefe  delegates  of  the  fovereign  power 
were  called  magiftrates ;  and  thefe  are  the  perfons  by 
whom  juftice  is  at  this  time  adminiftered,  except  in 
particular  cafes,  in  which  the  fovereign  himfelf  inter- 
feres. But  by  whomfoever  this  kind  cf  juftice  is  ad- 
miniftered, it  ought  to  be  done  fpeedily,  impartially,, 
and  without  expence  to  the  parties. 

4.  Ariftides  being  judge  between  two  private  per- 
fons, . 
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friend  (faid  he,  interrupting  him),  what  wrong 
hath  done  thee  ;  for  it  is  thy  caule,  not  mine,  that  I 
now  fit  judge  of."— Again  :  Being  defired  by  Simo- 
nides,  a  poet  of  Chios,  who  had  a  caufe  to  try  before 
him,  to  ltretch  a  point  in  his  favour,  he  replied,  "  As 
you  would  not  be  a  good  poet  if  your  lines  ran  con- 
trary to  the  jurt  meafures  and  rules  of  your  art ;  fo  I 
fhould  neither  be  a  good  judge  nor  an  honeft  man  if 
I  decided  aught  in  oppofition  to  law  and  juftice." 

5.  Artabarzanes,  an  officer  of  Artaxerxes  king  of 
Periia,  begged  his  majefty  to  confer  a  favour  upon  him  ; 
which  if  complied  with  would  be  an  act  of  injuftice. 
The  king  being  informed  that  the  promife  of  a  confi- 
derable  fum'of  money  was  the  only  motive  that  in- 
duced the  officer  to  make  fo  unreafonable  a  requeft, 
ordered  his  treafurer  to  give  him  thirty  thoufand  da- 
riufes,  being  a  prefent  of  equal  value  with  that  which 
he  was  to  have  received.  Giving  him  the  order  for 
the  money,  "  Here,  take  (lays  the  king)  this  token 
of  my  friendihip  for  you :  a  gift  of  this  nature  can- 
not make  me  poor ;  but  complying  with  your  requeft 
would  make  me  poor  indeed,  for  it  would  make  me 
unjuft." 

6.  Cambyfes  king  of  Perfia  was  remarkable  for 
the  feverity  of  his  government  and  his  inexorable  re- 
gard to  juftice.  This  prince  had  a  particular  favour- 
ite whom  he  made  a  judge  ;  and  this  judge  reckoned 
himfelf  fo  fecure  in  the  credit  he  had  with  his  mailer, 
that  without  any  more  ado  caufes  were  bought  and 
fold  in  the  courts  of  judicature  as  openly  as  provifions 
in  the  market.  But  when  Cambyfes  was  informed  of 
thefe  proceedings,  enraged  to  find  his  friendfhip  fo  un- 
gratefully abufed,  the  honour  of  his  government  pro- 
ftituted,  and  the  liberty  and  property  of  his  fubjects 
facrificed  to  the  avarice  of  his  wretched  minion,  he 
ordered  him  to  be  feized  and  publicly  degraded  ;  after 
which  he  commanded  his  ikin  to  be  dripped  over  his 
ears,  and  the  feat  of  judgment  to  be  covered  with  it  as 
a  warning  to  others.  At  the  fame  time,  to  convince 
the  world  that  this  feverity  proceeded  only  from  the 
love  of  juftice,  he  permitted  the  fon  to  fucceed  his  fa- 
ther in  the  honours  and  office  of  prime  minifter. 

7.  When  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  furnamed  the 
Bold,  reigned  over  fpacious  dominions,  now  fwallow- 
ed  up  by  the  power  of  France,  he  heaped  many  fa- 
vours and  honours    upon   Claudius  Rynfault,  a  Ger- 

1,  who  had  ferved  him  in  his  wars  againft  the  in- 
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fults  of  his  neighbours.  The  prince  himfelf  was  a 
perfon  of  lingular  humanity  and  juftice  ;  and  being 
prepoffeffed  in  favour  of  Rynfault,  upon  the  deceafe  of 
the  governor  of  the  chief  town  of  Zealand  gave  him  that 
command.  He  was  not  long  feated  on  that  govern- 
ment before  he  caft  his  eyes  upon  Sapphira,  a  woman 
of  exquihte  beauty,  the  wife,  of  Paul  Danvelt,  a 
wealthy  merchant  of  the  city,  under  his  protection 
and  government.  Rynfault  was  a  man  of  a  warm 
conftitution,  and  violent  inclination  to  women.  He 
knew  what  it  was  to  enjoy  the  fatisfaclions  which  are 
reaped  from  the  pofleffion  of  beauty ;  but  was  an  ut- 
ter ftranger  to  the  decencies,  honours,  and  delicicies, 
that  attend  the  paffion  toward  them  in  elegant  minds. 
He  could  with  his  tongue  utter  a  paffion  with  which 
his  heart  was  wholly  untouched.     In  fhort,  he  was 


one  of  thofc  brutal  minds  which  can  be  gratified  with 
the  violation  of  innocence  and  beauty,  without  the 
leaft  pity,  paffion,  or  love  for  that  with  which  they  are 
fo  much  delighted. 

Rynfault  being  refolved  to  accomplifh  his  will  on 
the  wife  cf  Danvelt,  left  no  arts  untried  to  get  into 
a  familiarity  at  her  houfe  ;  but  fhe  knew  his  character 
and  difpofition  too  well  not  to  fhun  all  occafions  that 
might  enfnare  her  into  his  converfation.     The  gover- 
nor, defpairing  of  fuccefs  by  ordinary  means,  appre- 
hended and  imprifoned  her  hufband,'  under  pretence  of 
an  information  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  correfpondence 
with  the  enemies  of  the  duke  to  betray  the  town   into 
their   pofleffion.     This   defign  had  its  defired   effect  ; 
and  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate  Danvelt,  the  day  be- 
fore, that  which  was  appointed  for  his  execution,  pre- 
fented  herfclf  in  the  hall  of  the  governor's  houfe,  and 
as  he  paffed  through  the  apartment  threw  herfelf  at 
his  feet,  and  holding  his  knees,  befeeched  his  mercy. 
Rynfault  beheld  her  with  a   diffembled  fatisfaction  ; 
and  affuming  an  air  of  thought  and  authority,  he  bid 
her  rife,  and  told  her  fhe  mud  follow  him  to  his  clo- 
fet ;  and  afking  her  whether  fhe  knew  the  hand  of  the 
letter  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  ?  went  from  her, 
leaving  this  admonition  aloud  :  "  If  you  would  fave 
your  hufband,  you  muft  give  me  an  account  of  all  you 
know,  without  prevarication  ;    for  every  body  is  fa- 
tisfied  that  he  is  too  fond  of  you  to  be  able  to  hide 
from  you  the  names  of  the   reft  of  the  confpirators, 
or   any  other  particulars  whatsoever."     He  went  to 
his  clofet,  and  foon  after  the  lady  was  fent  for  to  an 
audience.     The  fervant  knew  his  diftance  when  mat- 
ters of  ftate  were  to   be   debated ;    and    the  gover- 
nor, laying   afide  the  air  with  which  he  had  appeared 
in  public,  began  to  be  the  fupplicant,  and  to  rally  an 
affliction  which  it  was  in  her  power  eafily  to  remove. 
She  eafily    perceived   his   intention  ;     and,  bathed  in 
tears,  began  to  deprecate  fo  wicked  a  defign.     Luft, 
like  ambition,  takes  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
body  into  its  fervice   and  fubjedtion.     Her  becoming 
tears,  her  honeft  anguifli,  the  wringing  of  her  hands, 
and  the  many  changes  of  her  pofture  and  figure  in  the 
vehemence  of  fpeaking,  were  but  fo  many  attitudes  in 
which  he  beheld  her  beautv,  and  farther  incentives  of 
his  defire.     All  humanity  was  loft  in  that  one  appetite  ; 
and  he  fignified  to  her  in  fo  many  plain  terms,  that  he 
was  unhappy  till   he   poffeffed  her,  and  nothing  lefs 
fhould   be   the   price  of  her  hufband's   life  ;  and  fhe 
muft,    before    the    following    noon,    pronounce    the 
death  or  enlargement  of  Danvelt.     After  this   notifi- 
cation, when  he  faw   Sapphira  enough    diftracted  to 
make  the  fubject  of  their  difcourfe  to  common  eyes 
appear  different  from  what  it  was,  he  called  his  fer- 
vants  to  conduct  her  to  the  gate.     Loaded  with  in- 
fupportable  affliction,  fhe  immediately  repairs  to  her 
hufband,  and  having  fignified  to  the  goalers  that  fhe 
had  a  propofal  to  make  to  her  hufband  from   the  go- 
vernor, fhe  was  left  alone  with  him,  revealed  to  him 
all  that  had  paffed,  and  reprefented  the  endlefs  con- 
flict fhe  was  in  between  love  to  his  perfon  and  fidelity 
to  his  bed.     It  is  eafy  to  imagine  the  fliarp  affliction 
this  honeft  pair  was  in  upon  fuch  an  incident,  in  lives 
not  ufed  to  any  but  ordinary  occurrences.     The  man 
was  bridled  by  fhame  from   fpeaking  what  his  fear 
prompted  upon  fo  near  an  approach  of  death  ;  but  let 
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fall  words  that  fignified  to  her,  he  fliould  not  think 
her  polluted,  though  (he  had  not  confeffed  to  him 
that  the  governor  had  violated  her  peribn,  fince  he 
knew  her  will  had  no  part  in  the  action.  She  parted 
from  him  with  his  oblique  permiilion,  to  fave  a  life 
he  had  not  refolution  enough  to  refign  for  the  fafety 
of  his  honour. 

The  next  morning  the  unhappy  Sapphira  attended 
the  governor,  and  being  led  into  a  remote  apartment, 
fubmitted  to  his  defires.  Rynfault  commended  her 
charms ;  claimed  a  familiarity  after  what  had  palled 
between  them ;  and  with  an  air  of  gaiety,  in  the 
language  of  a  gallant,  bid  her  return  and  take  her 
hufband  out  of  prifon :  but,  continued  he,  my  fair 
one  muft  not  be  offended  that  I  have  taken  care  he 
fhould  not  be  an  interruption  to  our  future  aifignations. 
Thefe  laft  words  foreboded  what  fhe  found  when  (he 
came  to  the  gaol,  her  hufband  executed  by  the  order 
of  Rynfault. 

It  was  remarkable,  that  the  woman,  who  was  full 
of  tears  and  lamentations  during  the  whole  courfe  of 
her  affliction,  uttered  neither  figh  nor  complaint,  but 
flood  fixed  with  grief  at  this  confummation  of  her 
misfortunes.  She  betook  herfelf  to  her  abode ;  and, 
after  having  in  folitude  paid  her  devotions  to  Him  who 
is  the  avenger  of  innocence,  fhe  repaired  privately  to 
court.  Her  perfon,  and  a  certain  grandeur  of  forrow 
negligent  of  forms,  gained  her  paffage  into  the  prefence 
of  the  duke  her  fovereign.  As  foon  as  fhe  came  into  the 
prefence,  fhe  broke  forth  into  the  following  words : 
"  Behold,  O  mighty  Charles,  a  wretch  weary  of  life, 
though  it  has  always  been  fpent  with  innocence  and 
▼irtue.  It  is  not  in  your  power  to  redrefs  my  injuries, 
but  it  is  to  avenge  them ;  and  if  the  protection  of  the 
diftreffed,  and  the  punifhment  of  oppreffors,  is  a  tafk 
worthy  of  a  prince,  I  bring  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
ample  matter  for  doing  honour  to  his  own  great  name, 
and  of  wiping  infamy  off  mine."  When  fire  had  fpo- 
ken  this,  fhe  delivered  to  the  duke  a  paper  reciting  her 
ilofy.  He  read  it  with  all  the  emotion  that  indigna- 
tion and  pity  could  raife  in  a  prince  jealous  of  his  ho- 
nour in  the  behaviour  of  his  officers  and  the  profperity 
of  his  fubjects. 

Upon  an  appointed  day  Rynfault  was  fent  for  to 
court,  and  in  the  prefence  of  a  few  of  the  council 
confronted  by  Sapphira.  The  prince  afking,  "  Do 
you  know  that  lady  ?"  Rynfault,  as  foon  as  he  could 
recover  his  furpriie,  told  the  duke  he  would  marry 
her,  if  his  highnefs  would  pleafe  to  think  that  a  repa- 
ration. The  duke  feemed  contented  with  this  an- 
fwer,  and  flood  by  during  the  immediate  folemniza- 
tion  of  the  ceremony.  At  the  conclufion  of  it  he 
told  Rynfault,  "  Thus  far  you  have  done  as  conftrain- 
ed  by  my  authority :  I  fhall  not  be  fatisfied  of  your 
kind  ufage  of  her,  without  you  fign  a  gift  of  your 
whole  eftate  to  her  after  your  deceafe."  To  the  per- 
formance of  this  alfo  the  duke  was  a  witnefs.  When 
thefe  two  acts  were  executed,  the  duke  turning  t©  the 
lady,  told  her,  •«  It  now  remains  for  me  to  put  you  in 
quiet  pofTeffion  of  what  your  hufband  has  fo  bounti- 
fully beftowed  on  you ;"  and  ordered  the  immediate 
execution  of  Rynfault. 

8.  One  of  the  greater!  of  the  Turkifh  princes  was 
Mamood,  or  Mahmud,  the  Gaznevide.     His  name  is 
Hill  venerable  in  the  eaft  ;  and  of  the  noble  parts  of  his 
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character,  a  regard  to  jullice  was  not  the  leaffc.  Of  Juftiet. 
this  the  following  example  is  related  by  Mr  Gibbon  in 
his  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. — As  he  fat 
in  the  divan,  an  unhappy  fubject  bowed  before  the 
throne  to  accufe  the  infolence  of  a  Turkifh  foldier  who 
had  driven  him  from  his  houfe  and  bed.  "  Sufpend 
your  clamours  (faid  Mahmud)  ;  inform  me  of  his  next 
vifit,  and  ourfelf  in  perfon  will  judge  and  punilh  the 
offender."  The  fultan  followed  his  guide  ;  inverted 
the  houfe  with  his  guards ;  and  extinguifhing  the 
torches,  pronounced  the  death  of  the  criminal,  who 
had  been  feized  in  the  act  of  rapine  and  adultery.  Af- 
ter the  execution  of  his  fentence,  the  lights  were  ie- 
kindled,  and  Mahmud  fell  proftrate  in  prayer ;  then 
rifing  from  the  ground,  he  demanded  ibme  homely 
fare,  which  he  devoured  with  the  voracioufnefs  of  hun- 
ger. The  poor  man,  whofe  injury  he  had  avenged, 
was  unable  to  fupprefs  his  aflonilhment  and  curiofity ; 
and  the  courteous  monarch  condefcended  to  explain 
the  motives  of  this  fingular  behaviour.  "  I  had  reafon 
to  fufpect  that  none  except  one  of  my  fons  could  dare 
to  perpetrate  fuch  an  outrage  ;  and  I  extinguilhed  the 
lights,  that  my  juftice  might  be  blind  and  inexorable. 
My  prayer  was  a  thankfgiving  on  the  difcovery  of  the 
offender  ;  and  fo  painful  was  my  anxiety,  that  I  had 
paffed  three  days  without  food  fince  the  firfl  moment 
of  your  complaint." 

9.  In  Bourgoane's  Travels  in  Spain,  vol.  iii.  the 
following  anecdote  is  given  of  Peter  III.  of  Caflile. 
A  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville,  affected  in  his 
drefs,  and  particularly  in  his  fhoes,  could  not  find  a 
workman  to  his  liking.  An  unfortunate  fhoemaker, 
to  whom  he  applied  after  quitting  many  others,  ha- 
ving brought  him  a  pair  of  (hoes  not  made  to  pleafe 
his  tafte,  the  canon  became  furious^  and  feizing  one 
of  the  tools  of  the  fhoemaker,  gave  him  with  it  fo  many 
blows  upon  the  head  as  laid  him  dead  upon  the  floor. 
The  unhappy  man  left  a  widow,  four  daughters,  and 
a  fon  14  years  of  age,  the  eldeft  of  the  indigent  family. 
They  made  their  complaints  to  the  chapter :  the  ca- 
non was  profecuted  and  condemned  not  to  appear  in 
the  choir  for  a  year.  The  young  fhoemaker  having 
attained  to  man's  eftate,  was  fcarcely  able  to  get  a 
livelihood ;  and  overwhelmed  with  wretchednefs  fat 
down  on  the  day  of  a  proceffion  at  the  door  of  the 
cathedral  of  Seville  in  the  moment  the  proceffion  paf- 
fed by.  Amongft  the  other  canons  he  perceived  the 
murderer  of  his  father.  At  the  fight  of  this  man,  filial 
affection,  rage,  and  defpair,  got  fo  far  the  better  of 
his  reafon,  that  he  fell  furioufly  upon  the  prieft,  and 
dabbed  him  to  the  heart.  The  young  man  was  feized, 
convicted  of  the  crime,  and  immediately  condemned 
to  be  quartered  alive.  Peter,  whom  we  call  the  Cruel, 
and  whom  the  Spaniards,  with  more  reafon,  call  the 
lover  ofjujlice,  was  then  at  Seville.  The  affair  came  to 
his  knowledge ;  and  after  learning  the  particulars,  he 
determined  to  be  himfelf  the  judge  of  the  young  fhoe- 
maker. When  he  proceeded  to  give  judgment,  he 
firft  annulled  the  fentence  juft  pronounced  by  the  cler- 
gy ;  and  after  aflung  the  young  man  what  prcfeffion 
he  was,  "  I  forbid  you  (faid  he)  to  make  fhoes  for  a 
year  to  come." 

10.  In  Galdwin's  Hiftory  of  Indoftan,  a  fingular 
fact  is  related  of  the  emperor  Jehangi-r,  under  whofe 
father  Akber  the  Mogul  empire  in  Hindoftan  firft  ob- 
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Juftice.  tained  any  regular  form.  Jehangtr  fucceeded  him  at 
— u '  Agra  on  the  22d  of  Oclober  1605  ;  and  the  firft  or- 
der which  he  iffued  on  his  acceffion  to  the  throne  was 
for  the  conftruclion  of  the  golden  chain  of  juftice.  It 
was  made  of  pure  gold,  and  meafured  30  yards,  con- 
firming of  60  links,  weighing  four  maunds  of  Hindo- 
ftan  (about  400  pounds  avoirdupois).  One  end  of  the 
chain  was  fufpended  from  the  royal  baftion  of  the  for- 
trefs  of  Agra,  and  the  other  faftened  in  the  ground 
near  the  fide  of  the  river.  The  intention  of  this  ex- 
traordinary invention  was,  that  if  the  officers  of  the 
courts  of  law  were  partial  in  their  decihons,  or  dilatory 
in  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  the  injured  parties 
might  come  themfelves  to  this  chain ;  and  making  a 
noife  by  fhaking  the  links  of  it,  give  notice  that  they 
were  waiting  to  reprefent  their  grievances  to  his  ma- 
jefty." 

Justice  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  a  perfon  de- 
puted by  the  king  to  adminifter  juftice  to  his  fubjecls, 
whofe  authority  arifes  from  his  deputation,  and  not 
by  right  of  magiftracy. 

Of  thefe  juftices  there  are  various  kinds  in  England  ; 
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Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  is  the  capital  juf- 
tice of  Great  Britain,  and  is  a  lord  by  his  office.  His 
bufinefs  is  chiefly  to  hear  and  determine  all  pleas  of 
the  crown ;  that  is,  fuch  as  concern  offences  againft 
the  crown,  dignity,  and  peace  of  the  king ;  as  trea- 
fons,  felonies,  See.  This  officer  was  formerly  not  only 
chief  juftice,  but  alfo  chief  baron  for  the  exchequer, 
and  mafter  of  the  court  of  wards.  He  ufually  fat  in 
the  king's  palace,  and  there  executed  that  office,  for- 
merly performed  per  comitem  palatii ;  he  determined  in 
that  place  all  the  differences  happening  between  the 
barons  aud  other  great  men.  He  had  the  prerogative 
of  being  viceregent  of  the  kingdom  whenever  the  king 
went  beyond  fea,  and  was  ufually  chofen  to  that  of- 
fice out  of  the  prime  nobility ;  but  his  power  was  re- 
duced by  Jung  Richard  I.  and  king  Edward  II.  His 
office  is  now  divided,  and  his  title  changed  from  capi- 
ta/is Anglite  jujiitiarius,  to  capitalis  jujiitiarius  ad  placita, 
coram  rege  tenenda,  or  capitalis  jujiitiarius  band  regii. 

Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  he  who  with  his 
aififtants  hears  and  determines  all  caufes  at  the  com- 
mon law  ;  that  is  to  fay,  all  civil  caufes  between  com- 
mon perfons,  as  well  perfonal  as  real ;  and  he  is  alfo  a 
lord  by  his  office. 

Justice  of  the  Foreft,  is  a  lord  by  his  office,  who  has 
power  and  authority  to  determine  offences  committed 
in  the  king's  fore  ft  s,  &c.  which  are  not  to  be  determi- 
ned by  any  other  court  of  juftice.  Of  thefe  there  are 
two;  whereof  one  has  jurifdicfion  over  all  the  forefts 
on  this  fide  Trent,  and  the  other  beyond  it. 

By  many  ancient  records,  it  appears  to  be  a  place 
of  great  honour  and  authority,  and  is  never  beftowed 
but  on  fome  perfon  of  greet  diftinction.  The  court 
where  this  juftice  fits  is  called  the  juftice  feat  of  tlx  fo- 
refl, held  once  every  three  years,  for  hearing  and  de- 
termining all  trefpaffes  within  the  foreft,  and  all  claims 
of  franchifes,  liberties,  and  privileges,  and  all  pleas  and 
caufes  whatfoever  therein  arifing.  This  court  may  fine 
and  imprifon  for  offences  within  the  foreft,  it  being  a 
court  of  record  ;  and  therefore  a  writ  of  error  lies  from 
hence  to  the  ccurt  of  king's  bench.  The  laft  covrt 
of  juftice  feat  ^f  any  note  was  that  held  in  the  reign 


of  Charles  I.  before  the  earl  of  Holland.     After  the    JuftW; 
reftoration  another  was  held  for  form's  fake  before  the  ' —  "v~~ " 
earl  of  Oxford  ;  but  fince  the  revolution  in  1688,  the 
foreft  laws  have  fallen  into  total  difufe,  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  fubjedt. 

This  is  the  only  juftice  who  may  appoint  a  deputy : 
he  is  alfo  called  jujlice  in  eyre  of  the  forefl. 

Justices  of  Afftfe,  were  fuch  as  were  wont  by  fpe- 
cial  commiffion  to  be  fent  into  this  or  that  county 
to  take  affifes,  for  the  eafe  of  the  fubjeefs.  For, 
whereas  thefe  actions  pafs  always  by  jury,  fo  many 
men  might  not  without  great  damage  and  charge  be 
brought  up  to  London  j  and  therefore  juftices,  for  this 
purpofe,  by  commiffions  particularly  authorifed,  were, 
fent  down  to  them.  Thefe  continue  to  pafs  the  cir- 
cuit by  two  and  two  twice  every  year  through  all 
England,  except  the  four  northern  counties,  where 
they  go  only  once,  difpatching  their  feveral  bufmeffes  by 
feveral  commiffions  ;  for  they  have  one  commiffion  to 
take  affifes,  another  to  deliver  gaols,  and  another  of 
oyer  and  terminer.  In  London  and  Middlefex  a  court 
of  general  gaol-delivery  is  held  eight  times  in  the  year. 

All  the  juftices  of  peace  of  any  county  wherein  the 
affifes  are  held,  are  bound  by  law  to  attend  them,  or 
elfe  are  liable  to  a  fine  ;  in  order  to  return  recogni- 
zances, &c.  and  to  affift  the  judges  in  fuch  matters  as 
lie  within  their  knowledge  and  jurifdiclion,  and  in 
which  fome  of  them  have  been  probably  concerned, 
by  way  of  previous  examination.  See  Assises  and 
Jury. 

Justices  in  Eyre  (jufliciarii  itiner antes,  or  errantes), 
were  thofe  who  were  anciently  fent  with  commiffion 
into  divers  counties  to  hear  fuch  caufes  efpecially  as 
were  termed  pleas  of  the  crown  ;  and  that  for  the  eafe 
of  the  fubject,  who  muft  elfe  have  been  hurried  to  the 
courts  of  Weftminfter,  if  the  caufe  were  too  high  for 
the  county-courts. 

According  to  fome,  thefe  juftices  were  fent  once  in 
feven  years  ;  but  others  will  have  them  to  have  been 
fent  oftener.  Camden  fays,  they  were  inftituted  in 
the  reign  of  king  Henry  II.  A.  D.  1 1 84  ;  but  they  ap- 
pear to  be  of  an  older  date. 

They  were  fomewhat  like  our  juftices  of  affife  at  this 
day  ;  though  for  authority  and  manner  of  proceeding 
very  different. 

Justices  of  Gaol-Delivery,  thofe  commiffioned  to 
hear  and  determine  caufes  appertaining  to  fuch  as  for 
any  offence  are  caft  into  prifon.  Juftices  of  gaol-de- 
livery are  impowered  by  the  common  law  to  proceed 
upon  indictments  of  felony,  trefpafs,  &c.  and  to  order 
execution  or  reprieve ;  and  they  have  power  to  dis- 
charge fuch  prisoners  as  upon  their  trials  fhall  be  ac- 
quitted ;  alfo  all  fuch  againft*  whom,  on  proclamation 
made,  no  evidence  appears  to  indicl ;  which  juftices 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  &c.  may  not  do.  2  Hawk.  24, 
25.  But  thefe  juftices  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
perfon  not  in  the  cuftody  of  the  prifon  except  in  fome 
fpecial  cafes;  as  if  fome  of  the  accomplices  to  a  fe- 
lony may  be  in  fuch  prifon  and  fome  of  them  out  of 
it,  the  juftices  may  receive  an  appeal  againft  thofe  who 
are  out  of  the  prifon  as  well  as  thofe  who  are  in  it ; 
which  appeal,  after  the  trial  of  fuch  prifoners,  fhall  be 
removed  into  B.  R.  and  procefs  iffue  from  them  againft 
the  reft.  But  if  thofe  out  of  prifon  be  omitted  in  the 
appeal,  they  can  never  be  put  into  any  other;  becaufe 
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Juftice.     there  can  be  but  one  appeal  for  one  felony.     In  this 
"V~~v       '  way  the  goals  are  cleared,  and  all  offenders  tried,  pu- 
niflied,  or  delivered,  in  every  year. — Their  commiflion 
is  now  turned  over  to  the  juftices  of  aflife. 

Justices  of  Nifi  Prius  are  now  the  fame  with  juf- 
tices ef  affife.  It  is  a  common  adjournment  of  a  caufe 
in  the  common  pleas  to  put  it  off  to  fuch  a  day,  Nifi 
prius  jujliliarii  ve/teri/it  ad  eas  parte!  ad  capiendas  ajjifis  : 
from  which  claufe  of  adjournment  they  are  cAlzd jttjiccs 
of 'nifi  prius,  as  well  asjuflices  of  ajjife,  on  account  ot  the 
writ  and  actions  they  have  to  deal  in. 

Justices  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  were  juftices  deputed 
on  fome  fpecial  occafions  to  hear  and  determine  parti- 
cular caufes. — The  commitTion  of  oyer  and  terminer 
is  directed  to  certain  perfons  upon  any  infurrection, 
heinous  demeanour,  or  trefpafs  committed,  who  muft 
firft  enquire,  by  means  of  the  grand  jury  or  inquelt, 
before  they  are  empowered  to  hear  and  determine  by 
the  help  of  the  petit  jury,  it  was  formerly  held,  that 
no  judge  or  other  lawyer  could  act  in  the  commifiion 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  in  that  of  goal-delivery,  with- 
in the  county  where  he  was  born  or  inhabited  ;  but  it 
was  thought  proper  by  12  Geo.  II.  cap.  27.  to  allow 
any  man  to  be  a  juftice  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gene- 
ral gaol-delivery  within  any  county  of  England. 

Justices  of  the  Peace  are  perfons  of  intereft  and  cre- 
dit, appointed  by  the  king's  commifiion  to  keep  the 
peace  of  the  county  where  they  live. 

Of  thefe  fome    for  fpecial  refpect   are  made  of  the 
quorum,  fo   as  no  bufinefs  of  importance  may  be  d:f- 
patched    without    the  prefence  or    affent  of  them   or 
one  of  them.     However,  every  juftice  of  peace  hath  a 
feparate  power,  and  his  office  is  to  call  before  him, 
examine,  iffue  warrants  for  apprehending,  and  commit 
to   prifon,  all  thieves,  murderers,  wandering  rogues  ; 
thofe  who  hold  confpiracies,   riots,  and  almoft  all  de- 
linquents which  may  occafion  the  breach  of  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  the  fubject  ;  to  commit  to  prifon  fuch  as 
cannot  find  bail,  and  to  fee  them  brought  forth  in  due 
time  to  trial ;  and  bind  over  the  profecutors  to  the  af- 
fifes.     And  if  they  neglect  to  certify  examinations  and 
informations  to  the  next  gaol- delivery,  or  do  not  bind 
over  profecutors,  they  fhall  be  fined.     A  juftice  may 
commit  a  perfon  that  doth  a  felony  in  his  own  view, 
without  warrant ;  but  if  on  the   information   of  ano- 
ther, he  muft  make  a  warrant  under  hand  and  feal  for 
that  purpofe.     If  complaint  and  oath  be  made  before 
a  juftice  of  goods  llolen,  and  the  informer,  fufpecting 
that  they  are  in  a  particular  houfe,  fhows  the  caufe  ot 
his  fufpicion,  the  juftice  may  grant  a  warrant  to  the 
conftable,    &c.  to    fearch  in  the    place    fufpected,    to 
feize  the  goods  and  perfon  in  whofe  cuftody  they  are 
found,  and  bring  them  before  him  or  fome  other  juf- 
tice.    The  fearch  on   thefe  warrants  ought  to  be  in 
the  day-time,   and  doors  may  be  broke  open  by  con- 
ftables  to  take  the  goods.     Juftices  of  peace  may  make 
and    perfuade  an    agreement  in    petty  quarrels    and 
breaches  o if  the  peace,  where  the  king  is  not  entitled  to  a 
■fine,  though  they  miry  not  compound  offences  or  take 
money  for  making  agreements.     A  juftice  hath  a  dif- 
cretionary  power  of  binding  to  the  good  behaviour  ;  and 
may  require  a  recognizance,  with  a  great  penalty  of  one, 
for  his  keeping  of  the  peace,  where  the  party  bound  is 
a  dangerous   perfon,    and  likely  to  break  the  peace, 
and  do  much  mifchief ;  and  for  default  of  fureties  he 
may  be  committed  to  gaol.     But  a  man  giving  fecu- 
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rity  for  keeping  the  peace  in  the  king's  bench  or  chan-  Juftice; 
eery,  may  have  a  fuperfedeas  to  the  juftices  in  the  coun-  '  v/~""-' 
ty  not  to  take  fecurity ;  and  alfo  by  giving  furety  of 
the  peace  to  any  other  juftice.  If  one  make  an  affault 
upon  a  juftice  of  peace,  he  may  apprehend  the  offend- 
er, and  commit  him  to  gaol  till  he  finds  fureties  for 
the  peace ;  and  the  juftice  may  record  a  forcible  entry 
on  his  own  pofleffion  :  in  other  cafes  he  cannot  judge 
in  his  own  caufe.  Contempts  againft  juftices  are  pu- 
nifhable  by  indictment  and  fine  at  the  feffions.  Juf- 
tices fhall  not  be  regularly  punifhed  for  any  thing  done 
by  them  in  feffions  as  judges ;  and  if  a  jultice  be  tried 
for  any  thing  done  in  his  office,  he  may  plead  the  ge- 
neral iffue,  and  give  the  fpecial  matter  in  evidence ; 
and  if  a  verdict  is  given  for  him,  or  the  plaintiff  be 
nonfuit,  he  fhall  have  double  cofts ;  and  fuch  action 
fhall  only  be  laid  in  the  county  where  the  offence  was 
committed.  7  Jac.  cap.  5.  21  Jac.  cap.  12.  But  if 
they  are  guilty  of  any  mifdemeanor  in  office,  infor- 
mation lies  againft  them  in  the  king's  bench,  where 
they  fhall  be  punifhed  by  fine  and  imprifonment  ;  and 
all  perfons  who  recover  a  verdict  againft  a  juftice  for 
any  wilful  or  malicious  injury,  are  intitled  to  double 
cofts.  By  24  Geo.  II.  cap.  44.  no  writ  fhall  be  fued 
out  againft  any  juftice  of  peace,  for  any  thing  done 
by  him  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  until  notice  in 
writing  fhall  be  delivered  to  him  one  month  before  the 
fuing  out  of  the  fame,  containing  the  caufe  of  action, 
&c.  within  which  month  he  may  tender  amends ;  and 
if  the  tender  be  found  fufficient,  he  fhall  have  a  verdict, 
&c.  Nor  fhall  any  action  be  brought  againft  a  juf- 
tice for  any  thing  done  in  the  execution  of  his  office, 
unlefs  commenced  within  fix  months  after  the  act  com- 
mitted. 

A  juftice  is  to  exercife  his  authority  only  within  the 
county  where  he  is  appointed  by  his  commiflion,  not 
in  any  city  which  is  a  county  of  itfelf  or  town  corpo- 
rate, having  their  proper  juftices,  &c.  but  in  other 
towns  and  liberties  he  may.  The  power  and  office  of 
juftices  terminate  in  fix  months  after  the  demife  of  the 
crown,  by  an  exprefs  writ  of  difcharge  under  the  great 
feal,  by  writ  of  fuperfedeas,  by  a  new  commiflion,  and  by 
acceffion  of  the  office  of  fheriff  or  coroner. 

The  original  of  juftices  of  the  peace  is  referred  to 
the  fourth  year  of  Edward  III.  They  were  firft  called 
confervators,  or  wardens  of  the  peace,  elected  by  the 
county,  upon  a  writ  directed  to  the  fheriff;  but  the 
power  of  appointing  them  was  transferred  by  ftatutes 
from  the  people  to  the  king ;  and  under  this  appella- 
tion appointed  by  1  Edw.  III.  cap.  1 6.  Afterwards 
the  ftatute  34  Edw.  III.  cap.  1.  gave  them  the  power 
of  trying  felonies,  and  then  they  acquired  the  appella- 
tion of  jujlices.  They  are  appointed  by  the  king's 
fpecial  commiflion  under  the  great  feal,  the  form  of 
which  "was  fettled  by  all  the  judges,  A.  D.  1590  ;  and 
the  king  may  appoint  as  many  as  he  fhall  think  fit  in 
every  county  in  England  and  Wales,  though  they  are 
generally  made  at  the  difcretion  of  the  lord  chancellor, 
by  the  king's  leave.  At  firft  the  number  of  juftices 
was  not  above  two  or  three  in  a  county .  1 8  Edw.  III. 
cap.  2.  Then  it  was  provided  by  34  Edw.  III.  cap.  I. 
that  one  lord,  and  three  or  four  of  the  molt  worthy 
men  in  the  county,  with  fome  learned  in  the  law,  fhould 
be  made  juftices  in  every  county.  The  number  was 
afterwards  reftrained  firft  to  fix,  and  then  to  eight,  in 
every  county,  by  12  Ric.  II.  cap.  10.  and  14  Ric.  II. 
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jufUce.     cap.  ii.     But  their  number  has  greatly  increafed  fince 

* '  their  firft  inilitution.     As  to  their  qualifications,   the 

ftatutes  juft  cited  direct  them  to  be  the  belt  repu- 
tation and  moft  w.  rthy  men  in  the  county ;  and  the 
ftatute  13  Rich.  II.  cap.  7.  orders  them  to  be  of  the 
moll  fufficient  knights,  efquires,  and  gentlemen,  of  the 
law;  and  by  2  Hen.  V.  Stat.  I.  cap.  4.  and  flat.  2. 
cap  1.  they  mufl  be  refident  in  their  feveral  coun- 
ties. And  by  18  Hen.  VI.  cap.  11.  no  juftice  was  to 
be  put  in  cemmiffion,  if  he  had  not  lands  to  the  value 
of  20I.  per  annum.  It  is  now  enacted  by  5  Geo.  II . 
cap.  1 1.  that  every  juftice  ihall  have  iool.  per  annum, 
clear  of  all  deductions  ;  of  which  he  mud  make  oath 
by  18  Geo.  II.  cap.  20.  And  if  he  acts  without  fuch 
qualification,  he  fhall  forfeit  iool.  It  is  alfo  provided 
by  5  Geo.  II.  that  no  practifing  attorney,  folicitor,  or 
proctor,  fhall  be  capable  of  acting  as  a  juftice  of  the 
peace. 

Justices  of  Peace  within  Liberties, are  in  Britain,  juftices 
of  the  peace  who  have  the  fame  authority  in  cities  or  o- 
ther  corporate  towns  as  the  others  have  in  counties  ;  and 
their  power  is  the  fame  ;  only  that  thefe  have  the  afllze 
of  ale  and  beer,  wood  and  victuals,  &c.  Juftices  of 
cities  and  corporations  are  not  within  the  qualification 
act,  5  Geo.  II.  cap.  18. 

Fountain  of  Justice,  one  of  the  characters  or  attri- 
butes of  the  kings  of  Britain.      See  Prerogative. 

By  the  fountain  of  juftice  the  law  does  not  mean  the 
author  or  original,  but  only  the  dijiributor.  Juftice  is 
not  derived  from  the  king,  as  from  his  free  gift ;  but 
he  is  the  fteward  of  the  public,  to  difpenfe  it  to  whom 
it  is  due.  He  is  not  the  fpring,  but  the  refervoir  ; 
from  whence  right  and  equity  are  conducted,  by  a 
thoufand  channels  to  every  individual.  The  original 
power  of  judicature,  by  the  fundamental  principles  of 
ibciety,  is  lodged  in  the  fociety  at  large  :  but  as  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  render  complete  juftice  to 
every  individual,  by  the  people  in  their  collective  ca- 
pacity, therefore  every  nation  has  committed  that 
power  to  certain  felect  magiftrates,  who  with  more  eafe 
and  expedition  can  hear  and  determine  complaints  ; 
and  in  England  this  authority  has  immemorially  been 
exercifed  by  the  king  or  his  fubHitutes.  He  therefore 
has  alone  the  right  of  erecting  courts  of  judicature  : 
for  though  the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom  hath  en- 
trufted  him  with  the  whole  executive  power  of  the 
laws,  it  is  impoffible,  as  well  as  improper,  that  he 
lhould  perfonally  carry  into  execution  this  great  and 
extenfive  truft  :  it  is  confequently  neceflary  that  courts 
ihould  be  erected,  to  affift  him  in  executing  this  power  ; 
and  equally  neceflary,  that,  if  erected,  they  lhould  be 
erected  by  his  authority.  And  hence  it  is,  that  all 
jurifdictions  of  courts  are  either  mediately  or  imme- 
diately derived  from  the  crown,  their  proceedings  run 
generally  in  the  king's  name,  they  pafs  under  his  feal, 
and  are  executed  by  his  officers* 

It  is  probable,  and  alraoft  certain,  that  in  very  ear- 
ly times,  before  the  Britifh  conftitution  arrived  at  its  full 
perfection,  their  kings  in  perfon  often  heard  and  deter- 
mined caufes  between  party  and  party.  But  at  prer 
fent,  by  the  long  and  uniform  ufage  of  many  ages, 
the  kings  have  delegated  their  whole  judicial  power  to 
the  judges  cf  their  feveral  courts  ;  which  are  the  grand 
depofitory  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
and  have  gained  a  known  and  ftated  jurisdiction,  re- 
lated by  certain  and,  eftabliihed    rules,    which  the 


crown  itfelf  cannot  now  alter  but  by  a<ft  of  parliament. 
And  in  order  to  maintain  both  the  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  judges  in  the  fuperior  courts,  it  is  en- 
acted by  the  ftatute  1 3  W.  III.  c.  2.  that  their  com- 
millions  fhall  be  made  (not,  as  formerly,  durante  bene- 
placito,  but,)  quamdiu  bene  fe  gejferint,  and  their  fa- 
laries  afcertained  and  eftablifhed ;  but  that  it  may  be 
lawful  to  remove  them  on  the  addrefs  of  both  houfes  of 
parliament.  And  now,  by  the  noble  improvements  of 
that  law  in  the  ftatute  of  1  Geo.  III.  c.  23.  enacted 
at  the  earneft  recommendation  of  the  king  himfelf  from 
the  throne,  the  judges  are  continued  in  their  offices 
during  their  good  behaviour,  notwithftanding  any  de- 
mife  of  the  crown  (which  was  formerly  held  immedi- 
ately to  vacate  their  feats),  and  their  full  falaries  are 
abfolutcly  fecured  to  them  during  the  continuance  of 
their  commiflions  ;  his  majefty  having  been  pleafed  to 
declare,  that  "he  looked  upon  the  independence  and 
uprightnefs  of  the  judges,  as  eftential  to  the  impartial 
adminiftration  of  juftice  ;  as  one  of  the  beft  fecurities 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  fubjects ;  and  as  moft 
conducive  to  the  honour  of  the  crown." 

In  criminal  proceedings  or  profecutions  for  offen- 
ces, it  would  ftill  be  a  higher  abfurdity,  if  the  king 
perfonally  fat  in  judgment ;  becaufe  in  regard  to  thele 
he  appears  in  another  capacity,  that  of  profecutor.  All 
offences  are  either  againft  the  king's  peace  or  his 
crown  and  dignity  ;  and  are  fo  laid  in  every  indict- 
ment. For  though  in  their  confequences  they  gene- 
rally feem  (except  in  the  cafe  of  treafonand  a  very  few 
others)  to  be  rather  offences  againft  the  kingdom  than 
the  king ;  yet,  as  the  public,  which  is  an  invifible  bo- 
dy, has  delegated  all  its  power  and  rights,  with  regard 
to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  to  one  vifible  magiftrate, 
all  affronts  to  that  power,  and  breaches  of  thofe  rights, 
are  immediately  offences  againft  him  to  whom  they 
are  fo  delegated  by  the  public.  He  is  therefore  the 
proper  perfon  to  profecute  for  all  public  offences  and 
breaches  of  the  peace,  being  the  perfon  injured  in  the 
eye  of  the  law.  And  this  notion  was  carried  fo  far  in 
the  old  Gothic  conftitution  (wherein  the  king  was 
bound  by  his  coronation  oath  to  conferve  the  peace), 
that  in  cafe  of  any  forcible  injury  offered  to  the  perfon 
of  a  fellow-fubject,  the  offender  was  accufed  of  a  kind 
of  perjury,  in  having  violated  the  king's  coronation 
oath  ;  dicebatur  fregiffe  juramentum  regis  juratum.  And 
hence  alfo  arifes  another  branch  of  the  prerogative, 
that  of  pardoning  offences ;  for  it  is  reafonable,  that  he 
only  who  is  injured  lhould  have  the  power  of  forgiving. 
See  Pardon. 

In  this  dillinct  and  feparate  exiftence  of  the  judicial 
power,  in  a  peculiar  body  of  men,  nominated  indeed, 
but  not  removeable  at  pleafure,  by  the  crown,  coniifts 
one  main  prefervative  of  the  public  liberty  ;  which 
cannot  fubfift  long  in  any  flate,  unlefs  the  adminiftra- 
tion of  common  juftice  be  in  fome  degree  feparated 
both  from  the  legiflative  and  alfo  from  the  executive 
power.  Were  it  joined  with  the  legiflative,  the  life, 
liberty,  and  property,  of  the  fubject  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  arbitrary  judges,  whofe  decifions  would  be 
then  regulated  only  by  their  own  opinions,  and  not 
by  any  fundamental  principles  of  law ;  which,  though 
legiflators  may  depart  from,  yet  judges  are  bound  to 
obferve.  Were  it  joined  with  the  executive,  this  union 
might  foon  be  an  over-balance  for  the  legiflative.  For 
which  reafon,  by  the  ftatute  of  16  Car.  I.  c.  10.  which 
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abolifhed  the  court  of  ftar-chamber,,  effectual  care  is 
taken  to  remove  all  judicial  power  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  king's  privy-council ;  who,  as  then  was  evident 
from  recent  inftances,  might  foon  be  inclined  to  pro- 
nounce that  for  law  which  was  moll  agreeable  to  the 
prince  or  his  officers.  Nothing  therefore  is  more  to 
be  avoided  in  a  free  conftitution,  than  uniting  the  pro- 
vinces of  a  judge  and  a  minifter  of  Mate.  And  indeed, 
that  the  abfolute  power,  claimed  and  exercifed  in 
fome  nations,  is  more  tolerable  than  that  of  the 
eaftern  empires,  is  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  their 
having  veiled  the  judicial  power  in  their  parliaments  ; 
a  body  feparate  and  diftinct  from  both  the  legiflative 
and  executive  :  and  if  ever  thofe  nations  recover  their 
former  liberty,  they  will  owe  it  to  the  efforts  of  thofe  af- 
femblies.  In  Turkey,  where  every  thing  is  centered  in 
the  fultan  or  his  minifters,  defpotic  power  is  in  its  me- 
ridian, and  wears  a  more  dreadful  afpect. 

A  confequence  of  this  prerogative  is  the  legal  ubi- 
quity of  the  king.  His  majefty,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
is  always  prefent  in  all  his  courts,  though  he  cannot 
perfonally  diftribute  juftice.  His  judges  are  the  mir- 
ror by  which  the  king's  image  is  reflected.  It  is  the 
regal  office,  and  not  the  royal  perfon,  that  is  always 
prefent  in  court,  always  ready  to  undertake  profecu- 
tions  or  pronounce  judgment,  for  the  benefit  and 
protection  of  the  fubject.  And  from  this  ubiquity  it 
follows,  that  the  king  can  never  be  nonfuited ;  for  a 
nonfuit  is  the  defertion  of  the  fuit  or  action  by  the  non- 
appearance of  the  plaintiff  in  court.  For  the  fame 
reafon  alfo,  in  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings,  the 
king  is  not  faid  to  appear  by  his  attorney,  as  other 
men  do ;  for  he  always  appears,  in  contemplation  of 
law,  in  his  own  proper  perfon. 

From  the  fame  original,  of  the  king's  being  the 
fountain  of  juftice,  we  may  alfo  deduce  the  prerogative 
of  iffuing  proclamations,  which  is  veiled  in  the  king 
alone.     See  Proclamation. 

jfusriCE-Seat.     See  Forest  Courts. 

JUSTICIA,  malabar-nut  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  die  40th 
order,  Perfonata.  The  corolla  is  ringent ;  the  capfule 
bilocular,  parting  with  an  elaftic  fpring  at  the  heel ; 
the  ftamina  have  only  one  anthera.  There  are  19 
fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  the  Eafl  Indies,  grow- 
ing many  feet  high ;  fome  adorned  with  fine  large 
leaves,  others  with  fmall  narrow  ones,  and  all  of 
them  with  monopetalous  ringent  flowers.  Only  two 
fpecies  are  cultivated  in  Engliih  gardens,  viz.  the  ad- 
hatoda  or  common  Malabar-nut,  and  the  hyffopifolia 
or  fnap-tree.  The  firft  grows  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high,  with  a  ftrong  woody  fteem,  branching  out  wide- 
ly ail  around :  having  large,  lanceolate,  oval  leaves, 
placed  oppofite ;  and  from  the  ends  of  the  branches 
fhort  fpikes  of  white  flowers,  with  dar£  fpots,  having 
the  helmet  of  the  corolla  concave.  The  fecond  hath 
a  fhrubby  ftem  branching  from  the  bottom  pyrami- 
dically  three  or  four  feet  high  ;  fpear-fhaped,  narrow, 
entire  leaves,  growing  oppofite ;  and  white  flowers, 
commonly  by  threes,  from  the  fides  of  the  branches ; 
fucceeded  by  capfules,  which  buril  open  with  elaftic 
force  for  the  difcharge  of  the  feeds  ;  whence  the  name 
of  fnap-tree.  Both  fpecies  flower  here  in  fummer,  but 
a^ver  produce  any  fruit.      They  are  propagated  by 


layers  and  cuttings,  and  require  the  fame  treatment    Jafticfcar 
with  other  tender  exotics.  II 

JUSTICIAR,  in  the  old  Englifh  laws,  an  officer  J'lflJn'  ^ 
inftituted  by  William  the  Conqueror,  as  the  chief  of- 
ficer of  ftate,  who  principally  determined  in  all  cafes 
civil  and  criminal.  He  was  called  in  Latin  Capitalis 
Jt'jllciarius  totlus  Anglia.  For  Justiciar  in  Scotland, 
See  Law,  n°  clvi.   10 — 12. 

Justiciary,  or  Court  of  Justiciary,  in  Scotland. 
See  Law,  n°  clvi.   10 — 12. 

JUSTIFICATION,  in  law,  fignifies  a  maintaining 
or  ihowing  a  fufficient  reafon  in  court  why  the  de- 
fendant did  what  he  is  called  to  anfwer.  Pleas  in 
j unification  muft  fet  forth  fome  fpecial  matter  :  thus, 
on  being  fued  for  a  trefpafs,  a  perfon  may  juilify  it  by 
proving,  that  the  land  is  his  own  freehold  ;  that  he 
entered  a  houfe  in  order  to  apprehend  a  felon  ;  or  by 
virtue  of  a  warrant,  to  levy  a  forfeiture,  or  in  order  to 
take  a  diftrefs ;  and  in  an  alfault,  that  he  did  it  out  of 
neceffity. 

Justification,  in  theology,  that  act  of  grace  which 
renders  a  man  jull  in  the  fight  of  God,  and  worthy  of 
eternal  happinefs.     See  Theology. 

The  Romanills  and  Reformed  are  extremely  divided 
about  the  doctrine  of  juftification  :  the  latter  contend- 
ing for  juftification  by  faith  alone,  and  the  former  by 
good  works. 

JUSTIN,  a  celebrated  hiftorian,  lived,  according 
to  the  moft  probable  opinion,  in  the  fecond  century, 
under  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.  He  wrote,  in 
elegant  Latin,  an  abridgement  of  the  hiftory  of  Tra- 
gus Pompeius  ;  comprehending  the  actions  of  almoft 
all  nations,  from  Ninus  the  founder  of  the  Auyrian 
empire  to  the  emperor  Auguftus.  The  original 
work,  to  the  regret  of  the  learned,  is  loft  :  this  a- 
bridgement,  being  written  in  a  polite  and  elegant 
ftyle,  was  probably  the  reafon  why  that  age  neglected 
the  original.  The  beft  editions  of  Juftin  are,  ad  ufum 
Delpbiniy  in  4to  ;  and  cum  nolis  variorum  it  Gronovil 
in  8vo. 

Justin  (St),  commonly  called  Jujl'm  Martyr,  one 
of  the  earlieft  and  moft  learned  writers  of  the  eaftern 
church,  was  born  at  Neapolis,  the  ancient  Sechem  of 
Paleftine.  His  father  Prifcus,  a  Gentile  Greek,  brought 
him  up  in  his  own  religion,  and  had  him  educated  in 
all  the  Grecian  learning.  To  complete  his  ftudies  he 
travelled  to  Egypt ;  and  followed  the  feet  of  Plato, 
with  whofe  intellectual  notions  he  was  much  pleafed. 
But  one  day  walking  by  the  fea-ilde,  wrapt  in  con- 
tlempation,  he  was  met  by  a  grave  ancient  perfon 
of  a  venerable  afpect ;  who,  falling  into  difcourfe  with 
him,  turned  the  converfation  by  degrees  from  the  ex- 
cellence of  Platonifm  to  the  fuperior  perfection  of 
Chriftianity  ;  and  reafoned  ib  well,  as  to  raife  in  him 
an  ardent  curiofity  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  that 
religion  ;  in  confequence  of  which  inquiry,  he  was 
cenverted  about  the  year  132.  On  his  embracing 
that  religion,  he  quitted  neither  the  profeffion  nor  the 
habit  of  a  philofopher  :  but  a  periecution  breaking 
out  under  Antoninus,  he  compofed  An  Apology  for  the 
Chrijlians ;  and  afterwards  prefented  another  to  the 
emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  which  he  vindicated  the 
innocence  and  holinefs  of  the  Chriftian  religion  againft 
Crefcens  a  Cynic  philofopher,  and  ether  calumnia- 
tors.    He  did  honour  to  Chriftianity  by  his  learning 
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Juftinian,  and  the  purity  of  his  manner ;  and  fufrered  martyr- 
Juttiiiiani.  jom  ;n   1(5y.     Befides  his  two  Apologies,  there  are 
w  ftill   extant   his   Dialogue    with    Trypho,    a    Jew  ;    two 

treadles  addrelied  to  the  Gentiles,  and  another  on  the 
unity  of  God.  Other  works  are  alfo  afcribed  to  him. 
The  beft  editions  of  St  Juftin  are  thofe  of  Robert 
Stephens,  in  1551  and  1571,  in  Greek  and  Latin: 
that  of  Morel,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  1656  ;  and  that 
of  Don  Prudentius  Marandus,  a  learned  Benedictine, 
in  1742  in  folio.  His  ftyle  is  plain,  and  void  of  all 
ornament. 

JUSTINIAN  I.  fon  ot  Juftin  the  elder,  was  made 
Csfar  and  Auguftus  in  527,  and  foon  after  emperor. 
He  conquered  the  Periians  by  Belifarius  his  general, 
and  exterminated  the  Vandals  ;  regained  Africa  ;  fub- 
dued  the  Goths  in  Italy  ;  defeated  the  Moors  ;  and 
reftored  the  Roman  empire  to  its  primitive  glory.  See 

(Hiftory    of)    Constantinople,    n°     93 97.    and 

Italy,  n°   12.  &c. 

The  empire  being  now  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a 
profound  peace  and  tranquillity,  Juftinian  made  the 
beft  ufe  of  it,  by  collecting  the  immenfe  variety  and 
number  of  the  Roman  laws  into  one  body.  To  this 
end,  he  felected  ten  of  the  moft  able  lawyers  in  the 
empire  ;  who  revifing  the  Gregorian,  Theodofian, 
and  Hermogenian  codes,  compiled  one  body,  called 
Codex  Jujlinianus.  This  may  be  called  the  Jlatute 
law,  as  confifting  of  the  refcripts  of  the  emperors. 
But  the  reduction  of  the  other  part  was  a  much  more 
difficult  tafk  :  it  was  made  up  of  the  decifions  of  the 
judges  and  other  magiftrates,  together  with  the  au- 
thoritative opinions  of  the  moft  eminent  lawyers  ;  all 
which  lay  fcattered,  without  any  order,  in  no  lefs  than 
2000  volumes  and  upwards.  Thefe  were  reduced  to 
the  number  of  50  ;  but  ten  years  were  fpent  in  the  re- 
duction. However,  the  defign  was  completed  in  the 
year  553,  and  the  name  of  Digefls  or  Pandetls  given 
to  it.  Befides  thefe,  for  the  ufe  chiefly  of  young 
iludents  in  the  law  to  facilitate  that  ftudy,  Juftinian 
ordered  four  books  of  inftitutes  to  be  drawn  up, 
containing  an  abftract  or  abridgement  ot  the  text 
of  all  the  laws  :  and,  laftly,  the  laws  of  modern  date, 
pofterior  to  that  of  the  former,  were  thrown  into  one 
volume  in  the  year  541,  called  the  Novella,  or  New 
Code. 

This  emperor  died  in  the  year  565,  aged  83,  in 
the  39th  of  his  reign,  after  having  built  a  great  num- 
ber of  churches ;  particularly  the  famous  Sancta  So- 
phia at  Conftantinople,  which  is  efteemed  a  mafter- 
piece  of  architecture. 

JUSTINIANI  (St  Laurence),  the  firft  patriarch 
of  Venice,  was  born  there  of  a  noble  family  in  1 381. 
He  was  a  very  pious  prelate,  and  died  in  1485  ;  he 
left  feveral  pieces  of  piety,  which  were  printed  toge- 
ther at  Lyons  in  1568,  in  one  volume  folio,  with  his 
life  prefixed  by  his  nephevfc  Clement  VII.  beatified 
him  in  1524,  and  he  was  canonized  by  Alexander  VIII. 
in  1690. 

Justiniani  (Bernard),  was  born  at  Venice  in 
1408.  He  obtained  the  fenators  robe  at  the  age  of 
19,  ferved  the  republic  in  feveral  embafiies,  and  was 
elected  procurator  of  St  Mark  in  1474.  He  was  a 
learned  man,  and  wrote  the  Hiftory  of  Venice,  with 
fome  other  works  of  confiderable  merit ;  and  died  in 
1498. 


Justiniani    (Auguftin),    bifliop   of  Nebo,    one  of  Juftiniani 
the  moft  learned  men  of  his  time,  was  defcended  from  II 

a  branch  of  the  fame  noble  family  with  the  two  fore-  ^u 
going  ;  and  was  born  at  Genoa  in  1480.  He  affifted 
at  the  fifth  council  of  Lateran,  where  he  oppofed  fome 
articles  of  the  concordat  between  France  and  the 
court  of  Rome.  Francis  I.  of  France  made  him  his 
almoner  ;  and  he  was  for  five  years  regius  profeflbr  of 
Hebrew  at  Paris.  He  returned  to  Genoa  in  1522, 
where  he  difcharged  all  the  duties  of  a  good  prelate ; 
and  learning  and  piety  flourished  in  his  diocefe.  He 
perifhed  at  fea  in  his  paflage  from  Genoa  to  Nebbio, 
in  1536.  He  compofed  feveral  pieces;  the  moft  con- 
fiderable of  which  is,  Pfalterium  Hebraum,  Gracum, 
Arabicum,  et  Cbaldaum,  cum  trlbus  JLatinis  interpreta- 
t'wnibm  ct  glojfu.  This  was  the  firft  pfalter  of  the  kind 
printed  ;  and  there  is  alfo  afcribed  to  the  fame  prelate 
a  tranflation  of  Maimonides's  More  Nevochim. 

JUSTNESS,  the  exactnefs  or  regularity  of  any 
thing. 

Juftnefs  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  thought,  lan- 
guage, and  fentiments.  The  juftnefs  of  a  thought 
confifts  in  a  certain  precifion  or  accuracy,  by  which 
every  part  of  it  is  perfectly  true,  and  pertinent  to  the 
fubject.  Juftnefs  of  language  confifts  in  uling  proper 
and  well  chofen  terms  ;  in  not  faying  either  too  much 
or  too  little.  M.  de  Mere,  who  has  written  on  juft- 
nefs of  mind,  diftinguifhes  two  kinds  of  juftnefs  ;  the 
one  ariling  from  tafte  and  genius,  the  other  from  good 
fenfe  or  right  reafon.  There  are  no  certain  rules  to 
be  laid  down  for  the  former,  viz.  to  Ihow  the  beauty 
and  exactnefs  in  the  turn  or  choice  of  a  thought ;  the 
latter  confifts  in  the  juft  relation  which  things  have  to 
another. 

JUTES,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Jutland  in  Den- 
mark. 

JUTLAND,  a  large  peninfula,  which  makes  the 
principal  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  the  duchy  of  Holftein, 
and  is  furrounded  on  the  other  fides  by  the  German 
ocean  and  the  Baltic  fea.  It  is  about  180  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  50  in  breadth  from 
eaft  to  weft.  The  air  is  very  cold  but  wholefome  ; 
and  the  foil  is  fertile  in  corn  and  paftures,  which  feed 
a  great  number  of  beeves,  that  are  fent  to  Germany, 
Holland,  and  elfewhere.  This  was  anciently  called 
the  Cimbrian  Cherfoncfus,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
country  from  whence  the  Saxons  came  into  England. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called  North  and  South 
Jutland :  the  latter  is  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  and  lies 
between  North  Jutland  and  the  duchy  of  Holftein; 
and  the  duke  of  that  name  is  in  poifeffion  of  part  of 
it,  whofe  capital  town  is  Gottorp,  for  which  reafon 
the  fovereign  is  called  the  duke  of  Holjlein  Gottorp. 

JUVENAL  (Decius  Junius),  the  celebrated  Ro- 
man fatyrift,  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the 
emperor  Claudian's  reign,  at  Aquinum  in  Campania. 
His  father  was  probably  a  freed-man,  who,  being  rich, 
gave  him  a  liberal  education,  and,  agreeably  to  the 
tafte  of  the  times,  bred  him  up  to  eloquence  ;  in  which 
he  made  a  great  progrefs,  firft  under  Fronto  the  gram- 
marian, and  afterwards,  as  is  generally  conjectured, 
under  Quintilian ;  after  which  he  attended  the  bar, 
and  made  a  diftinguifhed  figure  there  for  many  years 
by  his  eloquence.     In  the  practice  of  this  profeffion 
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he  had  improved  his  fortune  and  intereft  at  Rome  be-  he 
fore  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  poetry,  the  very  flyle 
of  which,  in  his  fatires,  fpeaks  a  long  habit  of  decla- 
mation ;  JulaElum  redolent  declamatorem,  fay  the  critics. 
It  is  faid  he  was  above  40  years  of  age  when  he  re- 
cited his  firft  efTay  to  a  fmall  audience  of  his  friends  ; 
but  being  encouraged  by  their  applaufe,  he  ventured 
a  greater  publication :  which  reaching  the  ears  of 
Paris,  Dcmitian's  favourite  at  that  time,  though  but 
a  pantomime  player,  whom  our  fatyrift  had  feverely 
infulted,  that  minion  made  his  complaint  to  the  em- 
peror ;  who  fent  him  thereupon  into  banifhment,  un- 
der pretence  of  giving  him  the  command  of  a  cohort 
in  the  army,  which  was  quartered  at  Pentapolis,  a  city 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  and  Libya. 

After  Domitian's  death,  our  fatyrift  returned  to 
Rome,  fuffkiently  cautioned  not  only  againft  attack- 
ing the  characters  of  thofe  in  power,  under  arbitrary 
princes,  but  againft  all  perfonal  reflections  upon  the 
great  men  then  living  ;  and  therefore  he  thus  wifely 
concludes  the  debate  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  maintain- 
ed for  a  while  with  a  friend  on  this  head,  in  the  firft 
fatire,  which  feems  to  be  the  firft  that  he  wrote  after 
his  banifhment : 

Experiar  quid  conctdatur  in  illos 

Quorum  Flaminia  tegitur  cinis  afqut  Latina. 

<l  I  will  try  what  liberties  I  may  be  allowed  with 
thofe  whofe  afhes  lie  under  the  Flaminian  and  Latin 
ways,'*  along  each  fide  of  which  the  Romans  of  the 
firft  quality  ufed  to  be  buried. — It  is  believed  that  he 


i  1  x  1 

prudently  refigned   the   ftafF,  to  avoid  the  ftorm  JuxtapoG- 


lived  till  the  reign  of  Adrian  in  128.     There  are  ftill 

extant    16  of  his  fatires,  in  which  he  difcovers  great    longer  than  any  of  his  brethren. 

wit,  ftrength,  and  keennefs,  in  his  language :  but  his 

ftyle  is  not  perfectly  natural ;  and  the  obfcenities  with 

which  thefe  fatires  were   filled  render  the  reading  of 

them  dangerous  to  youth. 

JUVENCUS  (Caius  Vecticus  Aquilinus),  one  of 
the  firft  of  the  Chriftian  poets,  was  born  of  an  illuftri- 
ous  family  in  Spain.  About  the  year  320  he  put 
the  life  of  Jefus  Chrift  into  Latin  verfe,  of  which  he 
compofed  four  books.  In  this  work  he  followed  al- 
moft  word  for  word  the  text  of  the  four  evangelifts  : 
but  his  verfes  are  written  in  a  bad  tafte,  and  his  La- 
tin is  not  pure. 

JUVENTAS,  in  mythology,  the  goddefs  who  pre 


which  then  threatened  the  court  and  the  clergy.  In 
the  following  February,  an  act  paffed  depriving  the  bi- 
fhops  of  their  votes  in  parliament,  and  incapacitating 
them  from  any  temporal  jurifdiction.  In  theie  lead- 
ing fteps,  as  well  as  the  total  abolition  of  the  epifcopal 
order  which  followed,  he  was  involved  with  his  bre- 
thren ;  but  neither  as  bifliop  nor  as  treafurer  was  a 
fingle  accufation  brought  againft  him  in  the  long  par- 
liament. During  the  civil  wars,  he  refided  at  his  pa- 
lace at  Fulham,  where  his  meek,  inoffenfive,  and  gen- 
teel behaviour,  notwithftanding  his  remaining  fteady 
in  his  loyalty  to  the  king,  procured  him  the  vifits  of 
the  principal  perfons  of  the  oppofite  party,  and  refpect 
from  all.  In  1648,  he  attended  on  his  majefty  at  the 
treaty  in  the  ifle  of  Wight ;  and  by  his  particular  de- 
fire,  waited  upon  him  at  Cotton-houfe,  Weftminfter, 
the  day  after  the  commencement  of  his  trial ;  during 
which  he  frequently  vifited  him  in  the  office  of  a  fpi- 
ritual  father ;  and  his  majefty  declared  he  was  the 
greateft  comfort  to  him  in  that  afflictive  fituation. 
He  likewife  attended  his  majefty  on  thefcaffold,  where 
the  king  taking  off  his  cloak  and  George,  gave  him 
the  latter :  after  the  execution,  our  pious  bifhop  took 
care  of  the  body,  which-  he-accompanied  to  the  royal 
chapel  at  Windfor,  and  flood  ready  with  the  common- 
prayer  book  in  his  hands  to  perform  the  laft  cere- 
mony for  the  king  ;  but  was  prevented  by  Colonel 
Whichcot,  governor  of  the  caftle. — He  continued  in 
the  quiet  pofieflion  of  Fulham-palace  till  the  enfuing 
year  1 649,  when  he  was  deprived,  having  been  fpared 

He  then  retired  to 
his  own  eftate  in  Gloucefterfhire,  where  he  lived  in 
privacy  till  the  reftoration,  when  he  was  prefented  to 
the  feeof  Canterbury;  and  in  the  little  time  he  en- 
joyed it,  expended  in  buildings  and  reparations  at 
Lambeth-palace  and  Croyden-houfe  near  1 5,000  I.  He 
died  in  1663  ;  having  bequeathed  7000  1.  to  St  John's 
college,  and  to  other  charitable  ufes  near  5000 1.  He 
publifhed  a  Sermon  on  Luke  xviii.  31.  and  Some  Con- 
fiderations  upon  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

JUXTAPOSITION,  is  ufed  by  philofophers  to 
denote  that  fpecies  of  growth  which  is  performed  by 
the  appofition  of  new  matter  to  the  furface  or  outfide 
of  old.     In  which   fenfe  it    ftands   oppofed  to  intuf- 


fided    over  youth  among  the  Romans.     This  goddefs  fufceptlon ;  where  the    growth  of  a  body  is  performed 


was  long  honoured  in  the  Capitol,  where  Servius  TuL 
lius  erected  her  ftatue.  Near  the  chapel  of  Minerva 
there  was  the  altar  of  Juventas,  and  upon  this  altar  a 
picture  of  Proferpine.  The  Greeks  called  the  god- 
defs of  youth  Hebe ;  but  it  has  been   generally  fup- 


pofed that  this  was  not  the  fame  with  the  Roman  Ju-    the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  6th  order,  En 
•ventas. 

JUXON  (Dr  William),  born  at  Chichefter  in  1682, 
was  bred  at  Merchant-Taylor's  fchool,  and  from  thence 
elected  into  St  John's  college  Oxford,  of  which  he  be- 
came prefident.  King  Charles  I.  made  him  bifhop  of 
London;  and  in  1635  promoted  him  to  the  poft  of 
lord  high  treafurer  of  England.  The  whole  nation, 
and  efpecially  the  nobility,  were  greatly  offended  at 
this  high  office  being  given  to  a  clergyman  ;  but  he 
behaved  fo  well  in  the  adminiftration,  as  foon  put  a 
flop  to  all  the  clamour  raifed  againft  him.  This  place 
he  held  no  longer  than  the  17th  of  May  1641,  when 

1 


tion 


lxion. 


by  the  reception  of  a  juice  within  it  diffufed  through 
its  canals. 

IVY,  in  botany.     See  Hedera. 

IXIA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia  or- 
der, belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in 


fata.  The  corolla  is  hexapetalous,  piatent,  and  equal ; 
there  are  three  ftigmata  a  little  upright  and  petalous. 
There  are  feveral  fpecies,  confifting  of  herbaceous, 
tuberous,  and  bulbous-rooted  flowery  perennials,  from 
one  to  two  feet  high,  terminated  by  hexapetalous 
flowers  of  different  colours.  They  are  propagated  by 
off-fets,  which  fhould  be  taken  off  in  fummer  at  the 
decay  of  the  leaves  :  but  as  all  the  plants  of  this  genus 
are  natives  of  warm  climates,  few  of  them  can  bear 
the  open  air  of  this  country  in  winter. 

IX ION,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  king  of  the  Lapithae, 
married  Dia  the  daughter  of  Deionius,  to  whom  he 

refufed 
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Jnora,      refufed  to  give  the  cuftomary  nuptial  prcfetlts.      Deio- 
Jynx*      nius  in  revenge  took  from  him  his  horfes :  when  Ivion, 

1  *  difiembling  his  refentment,  invited  his  father-in-law  to 
a  feaft,  and  made  him  fall  through  a  trap-door  into  a 
burning  furnace,  in  which  he  was  immediately  con- 
fumed.  Ixion  being  afterwards  flung  with  remorfe 
for  his  cruelty,  ran  mad ;  on  which  Jupiter,  in  com- 
panion, not  only  forgave  him,  but  took  him  up  into 
heaven,  where  he  had  the  impiety  to  endeavour  to 
corrupt  Juno.  Jupiter,  to  be  the  better  afmred  of 
his  guilt,  formed  a  cloud  in  the  refemblance  of  the 
goddefs,  upon  which  Ixion  begat  the  centaurs  :  but 
boafting  of  his  happinefs,  Jove  hurled  him  down  to 
Tartarus,  where  he  lies  fixed  on  a  wheel  encompaifed 
with  ferpents,  which  turns  without  ceafmg. 

IXORA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
fc  _  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  order, 
Stellate.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  funnel-fhaped, 
and  long,  fuperior ;  the  flamina  above  the  throat ;  the 
berry  tetrafpermous. 
Plate.  JYNX,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging 

CCLIX,  t0  tne  order  of  picae :  the  characters  of  which  are, 
that  the  bill  is  flender,  round,  and  pointed ;  the  no- 
flrils  are  concave  and  naked :  the  tongue  is  very  long, 
very  flender,  cylindric,  and  terminated  by  a  hard  point ; 
and  the  feet  are  formed  for  climbing.  There  is  only 
one  fpecies,  viz.  the  torquilla.  The  colours  of  this 
bird  are  elegantly  pencilled,  though  its  plumage  is 
marked  with  the  plainefl  kinds :  a  lift  of  black  and 
ferruginous  flrokes  divides  the  top  of  the  head  -and 
back  ;  the  fides  of  the  head  and  neck  are  afh  coloured, 
beautifully  traverfed  with  fine  lines  of  black  and  red- 
difh-brown ;  the  quill-feathers  are  dufky,  but  each  web 


is  marked  with  mil-coloured  fpots  ;  the  chin  and  Jyni. 
bread  are  of  a  light  yellowifh-brown,  adorned  with  -r~ 
fharp-pointed  bars  of  black  ;  the  tail  confifls  of  ten 
feathers,  broad  at  their  ends  and  weak,  of  a  pale  afh- 
colour,  powdered  with  black  and  red,  and  marked 
with  four  equidiflant  bars  of  black :  the  irides  are  of 
a  yellowiih  colour. — The  wry-neck',  Mr  Pennant  ap- 
prehends, is  a  bird  of  paffage,  appearing  with  us  in  the 
fpring  before  the  cuckoo.  Its  note  is  like  that  of  the 
keftril,  a  quick  repeated  fqueak ;  its  eggs  are  white, 
with  a  very  thin  fhell ;  it  builds  in  the  hollows  of  trees, 
making  its  neft  of  dry  grafs.  It  has  a  very  whimfical 
way  of  turning  and  twifting  its  neck  about,  and  bring- 
ing  its  head  over  its  fhoulders,  whence  it  had  its  Latin 
name  torquilla,  and  its  Engliih  one  of  -wry-neck  :  it  has 
alfo  the  faculty  of  erecting  the  feathers  of  the  head 
like  thofe  of  the  jay.  It  feeds  on  ants,  which  it  very 
dexteroufly  transfixes  with  the  bony  and  fharp  end  of 
its  tongue,  and  then  draws  them  into  its  mouth ;  and 
while  the  female  is  fitting,  the  male  has  been  obferved 
to  carry  thefe  infects  to  her. — We  find  this  bird  men- 
tioned as  an  inhabitant  throughout  Europe,  and  of 
many  parts  of  the  old  Continent.  It  is  in  Ruffia, 
Sweden,  Lapland,  Greece,  Italy,  Babylon,  and  Ben- 
gal ;  authorities  for  which  Buffon  mentions,  and  fays, 
that  at  the  end  of  fummer .  this  bird  grows  very  fat, 
when  it  becomes  excellent  eating  ;  for  which  reafon 
fome  have  named  it  the  Ortolan.  The  young  ones, 
while  in  the  neft,  will  hifs  like  fo  many  fnakes  ;  info- 
much  that  many  have  been  prevented  plundering  the 
old  ones  of  their  offspring,  on  fuppofirion  that  they 
were  advancing  their  hands  on  the  brood  of  this  loath- 
fome  reptile. 


K. 
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the  tenth  letter,  arid  feventh  confonant,  of  our 
,  alphabet ;  being  formed  by  the  voice,  by  a  gut- 
tural expreffion  of  the  breath  through  the  mouth,  to- 
gether with  a  depreffion  of  the  lower  jaw  and  opening 
of  the  teeth. 

Its  found  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  the  hard  c, 
or  qu  :  and  it  is  ufed,  for  the  mod  part,  only  before  e, 
i,  and  n,  in  the  beginning  of  words,  as  ken,  kill,  know, 
&c.  It  ufed  formerly  to  be  always  joined  with  c  at 
the  end  of  words,  but  is  at  prefent  very  properly  omit- 
ted, at  leaft  in  words  derived  from  the  Latin :  thus, 
for  pullick,  mufick,  &c.  we  fay,  public,  mufic  &c.  How- 
ever, in  monofyllables,  it  is  ftill  retained,  as  jack,  block, 
mock,  &c. 

A" is  borrowed  from  the  Greek  kappa  ;  and  was  but 
little  ufed  among  the  Latin;  :  Prifcian  looked  on  it  as 
afuperfluous  letter;  and  fays,  it  was  never  to  be  ufed 
except  in  words  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  Dauf- 
quius,  after  Salluft,  obferves,  that  it  was  unknown  to 
the  ancient  Romans.— -Indeed  we  feldom  find  it  in 
any  Latin  authors,  excepting  in  the  word  kakndtt, 
where  it  fometimes  Hands  in  lieu  of  a  c. — Carthage, 
however,  is  frequently  fpelt  on  medals  with  a  K : 
salvis  aug.  et  caes.  fel.  kart.  and  fometimes  the  let- 
ter ATalcne  flood  for  Carthage. — M.  Berger  has  obferved, 
that  a  capital  K,  on  the  reverfe  of  the  medals  of  the 
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emperors  of  Coriftantinople,  fignified  Konjlantinus ; 
and  on  the  Greek  medals  he  will  have  it  to  fignify 
koiah  2TPIA,  "  Colefyria." 

Quintilian  tells  us,  that  in  his  time  fome  people  had 
a  miftaken  notion,  that  wherever  the  letter  c  and  a  oc- 
curred at  the  beginning  of  a  word,  k  ought  to  be  ufed 
inftead  of  the  c .     See  C. 

Lipfius  obferves,  that  K  was  a  fligma  anciently 
marked  on  the  foreheads  of  criminals  with  a  red- 
hot  iron. 

The  letter  K  has  various  fignifications  in  old  char- 
ters and  diplomas  ;  for  inftance,  KR.  flood  for  cho- 
rus, KR.  C.  for  cara  civilas,  KRM.  for  carmen,  KR. 
AM.  N.  cams  amicus  nojler,  KS.  chaos,  KT.  cap'ite  ton' 
Jus,  &c. 

The  French  never  ufe  the  letter  k  excepting  in  a 
few  terms  of  art  and  proper  names  borrowed  from 
other  countries.  Ablancourt;  in  his  dialogue  of  the 
letters,  brings  in  i  complaining,  that  he  has  been  often 
in  a  fair  was  to  be  banifhed  out  of  the  French  alpha- 
bet, and  confined  to  the  countries  of  the  north. 

#  is  alfo  a  numeral  letter,  fignifying  250,  according 
to  the  verfe ; 

K  quoque  ducentos  &  quinquaginta  tcnebit. 

When  it  had  a  ftroke  at  top,  K,  it  flood  for  250,000. 
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Ka1>a  K  on  the  French  Coinage  denotes  money  coined  at 

II         Bourdeaux. 
Kalcndar.         KABA.      See  Me  CCA. 

KADESH,  Kadesh-barnea,  or  En-mishpat, 
(anc.  geog.),  a  city  celebrated  for  feveral  events.  At 
Kadefh,  Miriam  the  fifter  of  Mofes  died  (Numb.  xx. 
1.).  Here  it  was  that  Mofes  and  Aaron,  fhowing  a 
diftruft  in  God's  power  when  they  fmote  the  rock  at 
the  waters  of  ftrife,  were  condemned  to  die,  without 
the  confolation  of  entering  the  promifed  land  (Numb, 
xxvii.  14.).  The  king  of  Kadefh  was  one  of  the 
princes  killed  by  Jofhua  (xii.  22.).  This  city  was 
given  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  was  fituated  about 
eight  leagues  from  Hebron  to  the  fouth. 

Mr  Wells  is  of  opinion,  that  this  Kadefh,  which 
was  fituated  in  the  wildernefs  of  Zin,  was  a  different 
place  from  Kadefh-barnea  in  the  wildernefs  of  Pa- 
ran. 

KADMONiEI,  or  Cadmonjei  (anc.  geog.),  a 
people  of  Paleftine,  faid  to  dwell  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Hermon  ;  which  lies  eaft,  and  is  the  reafon  of  the  ap- 
pellation, with  refpect  to  Libanus,  Phoenicia,  and  the 
north  parts  of  Paleftine.     Called  alfo  Hevai  (Mofes). 

KiEMPFERIA,  zedoarv,  in  botany:  A  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  monandria  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  8th  order,  Scitaminea.  The  corolla  is  fexpartite, 
with  three  of  the  fegments  larger  than  the  reft,  patu- 
lous ;  and  one  only  bipartite. 

Species.  I  The  galanga,  common  galangal,  or  long 
zedoary,  has  tuberous,  thick,  oblong,  fleihy  roots ; 
crowned  with  oval,  clofe-fitting  leaves,  by  pairs,  four 
or  five  inches  long,  without  footftalks ;  and  between 
them  clofe-fitting  white  flowers,  with  purple  bottoms, 
growing  fingly.  2.  The  rotunda,  or  round  zedoary, 
has  thick,  flefhy,  fwelling,  roundifh,  chartering  roots, 
fending  up  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  fix  or  eight  inches 
long,  near  half  as  broad,  on  upright  footftalks  ;  and 
between  them,  immediately  from  the  roots,  rife  whitifh 
flowers,  tinged  with  green,  red,  yellow,  and  purple, 
centres.  Both  thefe  are  perennial  in  root ;  but  the 
leaves  rife  annually  in  fpring,  and  decay  in  whiter. 
They  flower  in  fummer  :  each  flower  is  of  one  petal, 
tubulous  below,  but  plain  above,  and  divided  into  fix 
parts  ;  they  continue  three  or  four  weeks  in  beauty, 
but  are  never  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  Britain, 

Culture.  Both  thefe  plants  mult  be  potted  in  light 
rich  mould,  and  always  kept  in  the  hot-houfe,  giving 
them  plenty  of  water  in  fummer,  but  more  fparingly  in 
winter.  They  are  propagated  by  parting  the  roots 
in  the  fpring,  juft  before  they  begin  to  pufh  forth  new 
leaves. 

Ufes.  This  plant  is  cultivated  with  great  care  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Siam  for  the  fake  of  its  root ;  the 
ufe  of  which,  fays  Kempfer,  is  to  remove  obstructions 
of  the  hypochondria,  to  warm  the  ftomach,  difcufs  fla- 
tulencies, and  to  ftrengthen  the  bowels  and  the  whole 
nervous  fyftem.  The  root  was  formerly  ufed  in  bitter 
infufions  ;  but  is  now  generally  laid  aiide,  on  account 
of  its  flavour  being  difagreeable. 

KALENDAR,  a  diftribution  of  time,  accommo- 
dated to  the  ufes  of  life  ;  or  a  table  or  a  manac,  con- 
taining the  order  of  days,  weeks,  months,  feafts,  Sec. 
happening  throughout  the  year.  See  Time,  Month, 
Year,  &c. 

'     Vol.  IX. 


It  is  called  kalendar,  from  the  word  kalnda,  ancient-  Kalends*. 
ly  wrote  in  large  characters  at  the  head  of  each  month.  "  v — "* 
See  Kalends. 

The  days  in  Kalendars,  were  originally  divided  into 
oBoades,  or  eights  ;  but  afterwards,  in  imitation  of  the 
Jews,  into  beldomades>  or  fevens  ;  which  cuftom,  Scali- 
ger  obferves,  was  not  introduced  among  the  Romans 
till  after  the  time  of  Theodofius. 

There  are  divers  kalendars,  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent forms  of  the  year  and  diftributions  of  time  erta- 
blifhed  in  different  countries.  Hence  the  Roman,  the 
Jewifh,  the  Perfian,  the  Julian,  the  Gregorian,  &c.  ka- 
lendars. 

The  ancient  Roman  kalendar  is  given  by  Ricciolus, 
Struvius,  Danet,  and  others  ;  by  which  we  fee  the  order 
and  number  of  the  Roman  holidays  and  work-days. 

The  three  Chriftian  kalendars  are  given  by  Wolfius 
in  his  Elements  of  Chronology. 

The  Jewifh  kalendar  was  fixed  by  rabbi  Hillel  about 
the  year  360,  from  which  time  the  days  of  their  year 
may  be  reduced  to  thofe  of  the  Julian  kalendar. 

The  Roman  Kalendar  owed  its  origin  to  Romu- 
lus ;  but  it  has  undergone  various  reformations  fince 
his  time.  That  legiflator  diftributed  time  into  feveral 
periods,  for  the  ufe  of  the  people  under  his  command  : 
but  as  as  he  was  much  better  verfed  in  matters  of  war 
than  of  aftronomy,  he  only  divided  the  year  into  ten 
months,  making  it  begin  in  the  fpring,  on  the  nrll  of 
March  ;  imagining  the  fun  made  his  courfe  through  all 
the  feafons  in  304  days. 

Romulus's  kalendar  was  reformed  by  Numa,  who 
added  two  months  more,  January  and  February  ;  pla- 
cing them  before  March  :  fo  that  his  year  confided  of 
355  days,  and  began  on  the  firft  of  January.  Hechofe, 
however,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  to  make  an  in- 
tercalation of  45  days,  which  he  divided  into  two  parts  ; 
intercalating  a  month  of  22  days  at  die  end  of  each 
two  years  ;  and  at  the  end  of  each  two  years  more 
another  of  23  days  ;  which  month,  thus  iuterpO- 
fed,  he  called  Marcedoniv.s,  or  the  intercalary  Fe- 
bruary. 

But  thefe  intercalations  being  ill  obferved  by  the 
pontiffs,  to  whom  Numa  committed  the  care  of  them, 
occafioned  great  diforders  in  the  constitution  of  the 
year  ;  which  Cfffar,  as  fiovereign  pontiff,  endeavour- 
ed to  remedy.  To  this  end,  he  made  choice  of  Soii- 
genes,  a  celebrated  allronomer  of  thofe  times  ;  who 
found,  that  the  difpenfation  of  time  in  the  kalendar 
could  never  be  fettled  on  any  fure  footing  without  ha- 
ving regard  to  the  annual  courfe  of  the  fun.  Accord- 
ingly, as  the  fun's  yearly  courfe  is  performed  in  365 
days  fix  hours,  he  reduced  the  year  to  the  fame  num- 
ber of  days :  the  year  of  this  correction  of  the  kalen- 
dar was  a  year  of  confuiion ;  they  being  obliged,  in 
order  to  fwallow  up  the  65  days  that  had  been  im- 
prudently added,  and  which  occafioned  the  confufion, 
to  add  two  months  befides  the  Marcedonius,  which 
chanced  to  fall  out  that  year  ;  fo  that  this  year  con- 
fided of  1 5  months,  or  445  days.  This  reformation 
was  made  in  the  year  of  Rome  708,  42  or  43  years  be- 
fore ChrifL 

The  Roman  kalendar,  called  alfo  Julian  L-ahndar,$roTil 
its  reformer  Juliusjis  difpofed  into  quadriennial periods; 
whereof  the  firft  three  years,  which  he  called  commune*, 
confift  of  365  days  ;  and  the  fourth,  btfxtUe,  of  366  ; 
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1  minutes  wanting  in  the  fix  hours  whereof  the 


Kalendar.  by  reafon  of  the  fix  hours,  which  in  four  years  make 
a  day  or  fomewhat  lefs,  for  in  1 34  years  an  interca- 
lary day  is  to  be  retrenched.  On  this  account  it  was, 
that  pope  Gregory  XIII.  with  the  advice  of  Claims  and 
Ciaconius,  appointed,  that  the  hundredth  year  of  each 
century  fhould  have  no  biflextile,  excepting  in  each 
fourth  century  :  that  is,  a  fubtraction  is  made  of  three 
buTextile  days  in  the  fpace  of  four  centuries  ;  by  reafon 
of  the 
biflextile  conlifts 

The  reformation  of  the  kalendar,  or  the  nenv  flyle, 
as  we  call  it,  commenced  on  the  4th  of  October 
1582,  when  ten  days  were  thrown  out  at  once,  fo  many 
having  been  introduced  into  the  computation  fmce  the 
time  of  the  council  of  Nice  in  325,  by  the  defect  of 
1 1  m'nutes. 

Julian  Chrtft'tan  Kuf.ndjr,  is  that  wherein  the 
days  of  the  week  are  determined  by  the  letters  A,  B, 
C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  by  means  of  the  folar  cycle  ;  and  the 
new  and  full  moons,  efpecially  the  pafchal  full  moon, 
with  the  feaft  of  Eafter,  and  the  other  moveable  feafts 
depending  thereon,  by  means  of  golden  numbers, 
rightly  difpofed  through  the  Julian  year.  See  Cycle, 
and  Golden  Number. 

In  this  kalendar,  the  vernal  equinox  is  fuppofed  to 
be  fixed  to  the  21ft  day  of  March ;  and  the  cycle  of  19 
years,  or  the  golden  numbers,  conftantly  to  indicate 
the  places  of  the  new  and  full  moons ;  yet  both  are  er- 
roneous. And  hence  arofe  a  very  great  irregularity  in 
the  time  of  Eafter.  To  fhow  this  error  the  more  ap- 
parently, let  us  apply  it  to  the  year  17 15.  In  this 
year,  then,  the  vernal  equinox  falls  on  the  10th  of 
March ;  and  therefore  comes  too  early  by  1 1  days.  The 
pafchal  full  moon  falls  on  the  7th  of  April ;  and  there- 
fore too  late,  with  regard  to  the  cycle,  by  three  days. 
Eafter,  therefore,  which  fhould  have  been  on  the  10th 
of  April,  was  that  year  on  the  1 7th.  The  error  here 
lies  only  in  the  metemptofis,  or  poftpofition  of  the 
moon,  through  the  defect  of  the  lunar  cycle.  If  the 
full  moon  had  fallen  on  the  1  ith  of  March, Eafter  would 
have  fallen  on  the  13th  of  March  ;  and  therefore  the  er- 
ror arifing  from  the  anticipation  of  the  equinox  would 
have  exceedingly  augmented  that  arifing  from  the 
poftpofition.  Thefe  errors,  in  courfe  of  time,  were  fo 
multiplied,  that  the  kalendar  no  longer  exhibited  any 
regular  Eafter.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  therefore,  by  the 
advice  of  Aloyfius  Lilius,  in  1582,  threw  10  days  out 
of  the  month  of  October,  to  reftore  the  equinox  to  its 
place,  viz.  the  21ft  of  March  ;  and  thus  introduced  the 
form  of  the  Gregorian  year,  with  fuch  a  provifion,  as 
that  the  equinox  fhould  be  conftantly  kept  to  the  21ft 
of  March.  The  new  moons  and  full  moons,  by  advice 
of  the  fame  Lilius,  were  not  to  be  indicated  by  golden 
numbers,  but  by  epacts.  The  kalendar,  however,  was 
ftill  retained  in  Britain  without  this  correction ; 
whence  there  was  a  difference  of  1 1  days  between  their 
time  and  that  of  their  neighbours.  But  by  24  Geo.  II. 
c.  23.  the  Gregorian  computation  was  eftablilhed  there, 
and  accordingly  took  place  in  1752. 

Gregorian  Kalendar,  is  that  which,  by  means  of 
epacts,  rightly  difpofed  through  the  feveral  months,  de- 
termines the  new  and  full  moons,  and  the  time  of  Ea- 
fter, with  the  moveable  feafts  depending  thereon,  in 
the  Gregorian  year. 

The  Gregorian  kalendar,  therefore,  differs  from  the 
Julian,  both  in  the  form  of  the  year,  and  in  that  epacts 


are  fubftituted  in  lieu  of  golden  numbers :  for  the  ufe  Kalendar. 
and  difpofition  whereof,  fee  Epact.  — ~ *— — J 

Though  the  Gregorian  kalendar  be  preferable  to 
the  Julian,  yet  it  is  not  without  its  defedls  (perhaps, 
as  Tycho  Brahe  and  Caffini  imagine,  it  is  inipotiible 
ever  to  bring  the  thing  to  a  perfect  juttnefs).  For,  firft, 
the  Gregorian  intercalation  does  not  hinder,  but  that 
the  equinox  fometimes  fucceeds  the  21  ft  of  March  as 
far  as  the  23d  ;  and  fometimes  anticipates  it,  falling  on 
the  19th  ;  and  the  full  moon,  which  falls  on  the  20th  of 
March,  is  fometimes  the  pafchal ;  yet  not  fo  account- 
ed by  the  Gregorians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gre- 
gorians  account  the  full  moon  of  the  2 2d  of  March  the 
pafchal ;  which  yet  falling  before  the  equinox,  is  not 
pafchal.  In  the  firft  cafe,  therefore,  Eafter  is  celebra- 
ted in  an  irregular-month  ;  in  the  latter,  there  are  two 
Eafters  in  the  fame  ecclefiaftical  year.  In  like  manner, 
the  cyclical  computation  being  founded  on  mean  full- 
moons,  which  yet  may  precede  or  follow  the  true  ones 
by  fome  hours,  the  pafchal  full-moon  may  fall  on  Sa- 
turday, which  is  yet  referred  by  the  cycle  to  Sunday  : 
whence,  in  the  firft  cafe,  Eafter  is  celebrated  eight 
days  later  than  it  fhould  be  ;  in  the  other,  it  is  celebra- 
ted on  the  very  day  of  the  full-moon,  with  the  Jews 
and  Quartodeciman  heretics  ;  contrary  to  the  decree 
of  the  council  of  Nice.  Scaliger  and  Calvifius  fhow 
other  faults  in  the  Gregorian  kalendar,  arifing  from  the 
negligence  and  inadvertency  of  the  authors  ;  yet  is  this 
kalendar  adhered  to  by  the  Romanifts  throughout  Eu- 
rope, &c.  and  ufed  wherever  the  Roman  breviary  is  ufed. 

Reformed  or  Corretled  Kalendar,  is  that  which, 
fetting  afide  all  apparatus  of  golden  numbers,  epacts, 
and  dominical  letters,  determines  the  equinox,  with  the 
pafchal  full-moon,  and  the  moveable  feafts  depending 
thereon,  by  aftronomical  computation,  according  to  the 
Rudolphine  Tables. 

This  kalendar  was  introduced  among  the  Proteftant 
ftates  of  Germany  in  the  year  1 700,  when  1 1  days  were 
at  once  thrown  out  of  the  month  of  February  ;  fo  that 
in  1700  February  had  but  18  days:  by  this  means, 
the  corrected  ftyle  agrees  with  the  Gregorian.  This 
alteration  in  the  form  of  the  year  they  admitted  for  a 
time  ;  in  expectation  that,  the  real  quantity  of  the 
tropical  year  being  at  length  more  accurately  deter- 
mined by  obfervation,  the  Romanifts  would  agree  with 
them  on  fome  more  convenient  intercalation. 

Conjlruclion  of  a  Kalendar,  or  Almanac.  I .  Com- 
pute the  fun's  and  moon's  place  for  each  day  of  the 
year ;  or  take  them  from  ephemerides.  2.  Find  the 
dominical  letter,  and  by  means  thereof  diftribute  the 
kalendar  into  weeks.  3.  Compute  the  time  of  Eafter, 
and  thence  fix  the  other  moveable  feafts.  4.  Add  the 
immoveable  feafts,  with  the  names  of  the  martyrs.  5. 
To  every  day  add  the  fun?s  and  moon's  place,  with  the 
rifing  and  fetting  of  each  luminary  ;  the  length  of  day 
and  night ;  the  crepufcula,  and  the  afpects  of  the  pla- 
nets. 6.  Add  in  the  proper  places  the  chief  phafes  of 
the  moon,  and  the  fun's  entrance  into  the  cardinal- 
points  ;  u  e.  the  folftices  and  equinoxes  ;  together  with 
the  rifing  and  the  fetting,  efpecially  heliacal,  of  the 
planets  and  chief  fixed  (tars.     See  Astronomy. 

The  duration  of  the  crepufcula,  or  the  end  of  the 
evening  and  beginning  of  the  morning  twilight,  to- 
gether with  the  fun's  rifing  and  fetting,  and  the  length 
of  days,  may  be  transferred  from  the  kalendars  of  one 
year  into  thofe  of  another  j  the  differences  in  the  fe- 
veral 
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leadar.  veral  7ears  being  too  fmall  to  be  of  any  confideration 
in  civil  life. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  conftruction  of  a  kalen- 
dar  has  nothing  in  it  of  myftery  or  difficulty,  if  tables 
of  the  heavenly  motions  be  at  hand. 

Some  divide  kalendars  or  almanacs  into  public  and 
private,  perfect  and  imperfect ;  others  into  Heathen  and 
Chriftian. 

Public  almanacs  are  thofe  of  a  larger  fize,  ufually 
hung  up  for  common  or  family  ufe  ;  private  are  thofe 
of  a  fmaller  kind,  to  be  carried  about  either  in  the 
hand,  infcribed  on  a  ftaff,  or  in  the  pocket ;  perfect, 
thofe  which  have  the  dominical  letters  as  well  as  primes 
and  feafts  infcribed  on  them  ;  imperfect,  thofe  which 
have  only  the  primes  and  immoveable  feafts.  Till  about 
the  fourth  century,  they  all  carry  the  marks  of  heathen- 
ifm ;  from  that  age  to  the  feventh,  they  are  generally 
divided  between  heathenifm  and  Chriftianity. 

Almanacs  are  of  fomewhat  different  compofition, 
fome  containing  more  points,  others  fewer.  The  effen- 
tial  part  is  the  kalendar  of  months  and  days,  with  the 
riling  and  fetting  of  the  fun,  age  of  the  moon,  &c. 
To  thefe  are  added  various  parerga,  aftronomical,  a- 
ftrological,  meteorological,  chronological,  and  even  po- 
litical, rural,  medical,  &c.  as  calculations,  and  accounts 
of  eclipfes,  folar  ingreffes,  afpects,  and  configurations 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  lunations,  heliocentrical  and 
geocentrical  motions  of  the  planets,  prognoftics  of 
the  weather,  and  predictions  of  other  events,  tables  of 
the  planetary  motions,  the  tides,  terms,  intereft,  twi- 
light, equation,  kings,  &c. 

Ge/alean,  or  JeflaLan  Kalendar,  is  a  correction 
of  the  Perfian  kalendar,  made  by  order  of  fultan  Ge- 
laleddan,  in  the  467th  year  of  the  Hegira ;  of  Chrift 
1089. 

Kalendar,  is  .alfo  applied  to  divers  other  compofi- 
tions  refpecting  the  1 2  months  of  the  year. 

In  this  fenl'e,  Spencer  has  given  the  (hepherds  ka- 
lendar ;  Evelyn  and  Miller  the  gardner's  kalendar,  &c. 

Kalendar,  is  ufed  for  the  catalogue  of  fafti  an- 
ciently kept  in  each  church  of  the  faints  both  univer- 
fal  and  thofe  particularly  honoured  in  each  church  ; 
with  their  bifhops,  martyrs,  &c.  Kalendars  are  not  to 
be  confounded  with  martyrologies ;  for  each  church 
had  its  peculiar  kalendar,  whereas  the  martyrologies 
regarded  the  whole  church  in  general,  containing  the 
martyrs  and  confeffors  of  all  the  churches.  From  all 
the  feveral  kalendars  were  formed  one  martyrology  :  fo 
that  martyrologies  are  pofterior  to  kalendars. 

Kale-ndar,  is  alfo  extended  to  an  orderly  table  or 
enumeration  of  perfons  or  things. 

Lord  Bacon  wifh.es  for  a  kalendar  of  doubts.  A  late 
writer  has  given  a  kalendar  of  the  perfons  who  may  in- 
herit eftates  in  fee-fimple. 

Kalendar,  Kalendarium,  originally  denoted,  among 
the  Romans,  a  book  containing  an  account  of  moneys, 
■at  intereft,  which  become  due  on  the  kalends  of  Janu- 
ary, the  ufual  time  when  the  Roman  ufurers  let  out 
their  money. 

Kalendar  Months,  the  folar  months  as  they  ftand 
in  the  kalendar,  viz.  January  31  days,  &c. 

u4Jlronomical  Kalenda-,  an  inftrument  engraved  upon 
copper-plates,  printed  on  paper,  and  pafted  on  a  board, 
with  a  brafs  Aider  which  carries  a  hair,  and  fhows  by 
inflection  the  fun's  meridian  altitude,  right  afcenfion, 
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declination,  rifing,  fetting,  amplitude,  &c.  to  a  greater  KaJe«d*r 
exactnels  than  our  common  globes  will  fhow.  ft 

Kalendar  of  Prif oners.     See  Calendar.  Kalends. 

Kalendar  Brothers,  a  fort  of  devout  fraternities, 
compofed  of  ecclefiaftics  as  well  as  laymen  ;  whofe  chief 
bufmefs  was  to  procure  maffes  to  be  faid,  and  alms  dif- 
tributed,  for  the  fouls  of  fuch  members  as  were  de- 
ceafed.  They  were  alfo  denominated  kalend-brothers, 
becaufe  they  ufually  met  on  the  kalends  of  each  month, 
though  in  fome  places  only  once  a  quarter. 

KALENDARIUM  pistum.  The  chriftians  re- 
tained much  of  the  ceremony  and  wantonnefs  of  the 
kalends  of  January,  which  for  many  ages  was  held  a 
feaft,  and  celebrated  by  the  clergy  with  great  indecen- 
cies, under  the  names  fejlum  kalendar  urn,  or  hypodiaco- 
norum,  or  Jlultorum,  that  is,  "  the  feaft  of  fools  :"  fome- 
times  alfo  libertas  decembrica.  The  people  met  maflced 
in  the  church ;  and  in  a  ludicrous  way  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  a  mock  pope,  or  bifhop,  who  exercifed 
a  jurifdiction  over  them  fuitable  to  the  feftivity  of  the 
occafion.  Fathers,  councils,  and  popes,  long  labour- 
ed to  reftrain  this  licence  to  little  purpofe.  We  find 
the  feaft  of  the  kalends  in  ufe  as  low  as  the  clofe  of  the 
15th  century. 

KALENDERS.     See  Calenders. 

KALENDS,  or  Calends,  in  the  Roman  chrono- 
logy, the  firft  day  of  every  month. — The  word  is  formed 
from  Krtsu  I  call  ox  proclaim',  becaufe,  before  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Roman  fafti,  it  was  one  of  the  offices 
of  the  pontifices  to  watch  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moon,  and  give  notice  thereof  to  the  rex  facr'ificuhs  f 
upon  which  a  facrifice  being  offered,  the  pontiff  fum- 
moned  the  people  together  in  the  Capitol,  and  there 
with  a  loud  voice  proclaimed  the  number  of  kalends, 
or  the  day  whereon  the  nones  fhould  be  ;  which  he  did 
by  repeating  this  formula  as  often  as  there  were  days 
of  kalends,  Calo  Juno  Novella.  Whence  the  name 
calenda  was  given  thereto,  from  calo,  cahre.  This  is 
the  account  given  by  Varro.  Others  derive  the  appel- 
lation hence,  That  the  people  being  convened  on  this 
day,  the  pontifex  called  or  proclaimed  the  feveral 
feafts  or  holidays  in  the  month  :  a  cuftom  which  con- 
tinued no  longer  than  the  year  of  Rome  450,  when 
C.  Flavius,  the  curule  isdile,  ordered  the  fafti  or  ka- 
lendar to  be  fet  up  in  public  places,  that  every  bodv 
might  know  the  difference  of  times,  and  the  return 
of  the  feftivals. 

The  kalends  were  reckoned  backwards,  or  in  a  re- 
trograde order.  Thus,  e.  g.  the  firft  of  May  being 
the  kalends  of  May ;  the  laft  or  the  30th  of  April  was 
the  prulie  kalendamm,  or  fecond  of  the  kalends  of  May  ; 
the  29th  of  April,  the  third  of  the  kalends,  or  before 
the  kalends:  and  fo  back  to  the  13th,  where  the  ides 
commence  ;  which  are  likewife,  numbered  invertedly 
to  the  fifth,  where  the  nones  begin  ;  which  are  num- 
bered after  the  fame  manner  to  the  firft  day  of  the. 
month,  which  is  the  kalends  of  April.  See  Ides,  and 
Nones. 

The  rules  of  computation  by  kalends  are  included 
in  the  following  verfes  : 

Prima  dies  menfis  cujufque  cjl  dicla  kalenda?  : 
Sex  Mains  nonas,  Oclober,  Julius,  &  Mars  ; 
Quataor  at  reliqui  :  habet  idus  quilibet  oclo. 
Jnde  dies  reliquos  omnes  die  ejfe  kalendas  ; 
Quas  retro  numerans  dices  a  menfe  fequentt. 
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Kalenda  To  find  the  day  of  the  kalends  anfwering  to  any  day 
of  the  month  we  are  in  ;  fee  how  many  days  there  are 
yet  remaining  of  the  month,  and  to  that  number  add 
two  :  for  example,  fappofe  it  the  2 2d  day  of  April  ; 
it  is  then  the  10th  of  the  kalends  of  May.  For  April 
contains  30  days  :  and  22  taken  from  30  there  remains 
8  ;  to  which  two  being  added,  the  fum  is  10.  The  reafon 
of  adding  two  is,  becaufe  the  laft  day  of  the  month  is 
called  ftcundo  kahndas,  the  lad  but  one  tert'io  hakndas, 
&c. 

The  Roman  writers  themfelves  are  at  a  lofs  for  the 
reafon  of  this  abfurd  and  whimfical  manner  of  compu- 
ting the  days  of  the  month :  yet  it  is  ftill  kept  up  in 
the  Roman  chancery  ;  and  by  fome  authors,  out  of  a 
vain  afieclation  of  learning,  preferred  to  the  common, 
more  natural,  and  eafy  manner. 

Kalends,  are  alfo  ufed  in  church-hiftory  to  denote 
conferences  anciently  held  by  die  clergy  of  each  dean- 
rvy  on  the  firft  day  of  every  month,  concerning  their 
duty  and  con  duel;,  efpecially  in  what  related  to  the  im- 
poiition  of  penance. 

Kalends  of  January,  in  Roman  antiquity,  was  a 
folemn  feftival  confecrated  to  Juno  and  Janus  ;  where- 
in the  Romans  ofFered  vows,  and  facrifkes  to  thofe 
deities,  and  exchanged  prefents  among  themfelves  as  a 
token  of  friendfhip. 

It  was  only  a  melancholy  day  to  debtors,  who  were 
then  obliged  to  pay  their  interefts,  &c.     Hence  Ho- 
race calls  it  trifles  kalendx ;  Lib.  i.  Serm.  Sat.  3. 
'  KALI,  in  botany.     See  Salsola. 

KALISH,  a  province  of  Lower  Poland,  with  the 
title  of  a  palatinate.  It  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by 
the  palatinate  of  Bofnia,  on  the  eaft  by  that  of  Syrad, 
oh  the  north  by  Regal  Pruffia,  and  on  the  fouth  by 
Silefia.      Kalifh  is  the  capital  town. 

Kalish,  a  town  of  Lower  Poland,  and  capital  of 
a  palatinate  of  the  fame  name,  where  the  Jefuits  have 
a  magnificent  college.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Prof- 
na,  in  a  morafs,  which  renders  it  difficult  of  accefs. 
E.  Long.  1 8.  o.  N.  Lat.  52.  20. 

KALMIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  18th  order, 
Blcornes.  The  calyx  is  quinquepartite ;  the  corolla  falver- 
ihaped,  formed  with  five  neclariferous  horns  on  the  un- 
der or  outer  fide  ;  the  capfule  quinquelocular.  Of  this 
genus  there  are  two  fpecies,viz. 

I.  The  latifolia,  a  moil  beautiful  fhrub,  which  rifes 
ufually  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix  feet,  and  fometimes 
twice  that  height  in  its  native  places.  The  (terns  of  fome 
are  as  big  as  the  fmall  of  a  man's  leg,  though  generally 
they  are  fmall  er,  and  covered  with  a  brown  rough  bark. 
The  Vvrood  is  very  clofe  grained,  heavy,  and  hard  like 
box.  The  limbs  in  general  are  crooked,  and  grow  irre- 
gular ;  but  are  thick-clothed  with  fiiff  fmooth  leaves  of 
a  fhining  bright  green.  The  flowers  grow  in  bunches  on 
the  tops  of  the  branches  to  foot-ftalks  of  three  inches 
long  :  they  are  white,  ftained  with  purplifh  red,  con- 
fiding of  one  leaf  in  form  of  a  cup  divided  at  the  verge 
into  five  feclions  :  in  the  middle  is  a  ftilus  and  12  (la- 
mina ;  which,  when  the  flower  firft  opens,  appear  ly- 
ing clofe  to  the  fides  of  the  cup  at  equal  diftances, 
their  apices  being  lodged  in  ten  little  hollow  cells, 
which  being  prominent  on  the  outfide,  appear  as  fo 
many  little  tubercles.  The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by 
finall  round  capfules ;  which  when  ripe  open  in  five 


parts,  and  difcharge  their  fmall  duft  like  feeds.  This  Kalnm, 
plant  is  a  native  of  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  other  parts  Kahmu 
of  the  United  States  of  America  ;  yet  they  are  not 
common,  but  are  found  only  in  particular  places  :  they 
grow  on  rocks  hanging  over  rivulets  and  running 
ftreams,  and  on  the  fides  of  barren  hills.  They  blof- 
fom  in  May,  and  continue  in  flower  the  greateft  part  of 
the  fummer.  The  noxious  qualities  of  this  elegant 
plant  leifen  that  efteem  which  its  beauty  claims  :  for 
although  deer  feed  on  its  green  leaves  with  impunity, 
yet  when  cattle  and  fheep,  by  fevere  winters  deprived 
of  better  food,  feed  on  the  leaves  of  thefe  plants,  a 
great  many  of  them  die  annually. 

2.  The  anguftifolia,  rifes  to  the  height  of  about 
16  feet,  producing  ever-green  leaves  in  lhape  like  the 
lauro-cerafus,  but  fmall,  and  of  a  fhining  dark  green. 
The  flowers  grow  in  clufters,  the  buds  of  which  ap- 
pear in  autumn  wrapped  up  in  a  conic  fcaly  perianthi- 
um,  on  which  is  lodged  a  vifcous  matter,  which  pro- 
tecls  them  from  the  fevere  cold  in  winter.  Thefe 
buds  dilating  in  the  following  fpring,  break  forth  into 
twenty  or  more  monopetalous  flowers  divided  into  five 
fegments,  and  fet  fingly  on  pedicles  half  an  inch  long. 
Thefe  flowers,  when  blown,  appear  whte;  but  on  a  near 
view  are  of  a  faint  bluifh-colour,  which  as  the  flower 
decays  grow  paler.  One  of  the  five  petals  is  longer 
and  more  concave  than  the  reft,  and  is  blended  with 
purple,  green,  and  yellow  fpecks,  being  a  vifcous 
matter  on  the  extremities  of  very  fine  hairs.  The 
convex  fide  of  the  fame  petal  is  alfo  fpeckled  with  yel- 
lowifh  green.  The  pointal  rifes  from  the  centre  of  the 
flower,  and  has  its  head  adorned  with  fcarlet,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  10  ftamina,  whereof  three  are  long  and 
feven  fhort,  whofe  farina  hfues  out  at  a  fmall  round 
hole  at  its  top.  This  elegant  tree  adorns  the  weftera 
and  remote  parts  of  Pennfylvania,  always  growing  in 
the  moft  fterile  foil,  or  on  the  rocky  declivities  of  hills 
and  river-banks,  in  fhady  moid  places. 

KALMUCS,  a  tribe  of  Tartars,  called  alfo  Ehths* 
inhabiting  the  larger  half  of  what  the  Europeans  call 
Weftevn  'Tartary.  Their  territory  extends  from  the 
Caipian  fea,  and  the  river  Talk,  or  Ural,  in  72  degrees 
of  longitude  from  Ferro,  to  mount  Altay,  in  no  de- 
grees, and  from  the  40th  to  the  5 2d  degree  of  north 
latitude;  whence  it  may  be  computed  about  1930 
miles  in  length  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  its  breadth  from 
north  to  fouth  about  65o'rmiles  where  broadeft.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Ruflia  and  Siberia,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  by  a  chain  of  mountains  ;  on  the 
eaft  by  mount  Altay  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  countries 
of  Karazm  and  the  two  Bukharias,  from  which  it  is 
alfo  feparated  partly  by  a  chain  of  mountains  and  part- 
ly by  fome  rivers.     See  Tartary. 

Of  the  Kalmuc  Tartars  the  following  curious  ac- 
count is  given  by  profeifor  Pallas.  They  are  in  gene- 
ral, fays  he,  of  a  middle  fize,  and  it  is  even  rare  to  fee 
among  them  a  perfon  that  is  tall ;  the  women  efpecial- 
ly are  of  low  ftature,  and  have  very  agreeable  features. 
Their  limbs  are  neatly  turned,  and  very  few  have  any 
defecls  contracted  in  infancy.  Their  education  being 
left  folely  to  nature,  procures  for  them  a  well  formed 
body  and  found  conftitution.  The  only  defeel  which 
is  common  among  them  is  their  having  the  thighs  and 
legs  fomewhat  bent.  A  fat  perfon  is  hardly  ever  to  be 
met  with ;  the  richeft  and  moft  diftinguifhed,  though 
they  lead  a  life  fufficiently  indolent,  and  enjoy  abun- 
dance 
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Kalmucs.  dance  of  every  thing  they  defire,  are  never  exceffively 
*— — v—  corpulent.  Their  fkin  is  pretty  fair,  efpecially  when 
young ;  but  it  is  the  cuftom  of  the  lower  fort  to  allow 
their  male  children  to  go  quite  naked  both  in  the  heat 
of  the  fun  and  in  the  fmoky  atmofphere  of  their  felt 
huts  ;  the  men  too  fleep  naked,  covered  only  with  their 
drawers  ;  and  from  thefe  circumftances  they  acquire 
that  yellowiih  brown  colour  which  characterifes  them. 
The  women,  on  the  contrary,  have  a  very  delicate 
complexion;  among  thofe  of  a  certain  rank  are  found 
fome  with  the  moil  beautiful  faces,  the  whitenefs  of 
which  is  fet  off  by  the  fine  black  of  their  hair  ;  and  in 
this  as  weir  as  in  their  features  they  perfectly  re- 
femble  the  figures  in  Chinefe  paintings. 

The  phyfiognomy  which  diftinguifhes  the  Kalmucs 
is  pretty  generally  known.  Strangers  are  made  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  frightfully  deformed ;  and  though  in- 
deed there  are  very  ugly  men  to  be  found,  yet  in  gene- 
ral their  countenance  has  an  opennefs  in  it  that  be- 
fpeaks  a  mild,  a  frank  and  focial  difpofition.  In 
many  it  is  of  a  roundiih  ihape,  and  exceedingly  agree- 
able ;  among  the  women  fome  would  be  thought  beau- 
ties even  in  thofe  European  cities  where  the  tafte  is 
moft  fcrupulous.  The  characteriftic  features  of  a  Kal- 
muc  or  Mongul  countenance  are  the  following:  The 
interior  angle  of  the  eye  is  placed  obliquely  downwards 
towards  the  nofe,  and  is  acute  and  flelhy  ;  the  eye-brows 
are  black,  narrow,  and  much  arched  ;  the  nofe  is  of  a 
ftructure  quite  fmgular,  being  generally  flat  and  broken 
towards  the  forehead  ;  the  cheek  bone  is  high,  theiiead 
and  face  very  round  ;  the  eye  is  dark,  the  lips  thick  and 
flefhy,  the  chin  fhort,  and  the  teeth  exceeding  white  con- 
tinuing fo  to  old  age  ;  the  ears  are  of  an  enormous  frze, 
Handing  out  from  the  head.  Thefe  characters  are  more 
or  lefs  vifible  in  each  individual  ;  but  the  perfon  that 
poffeffes  them  all  in  the  higheft  degree  is  confidered  as 
the  moft  beautifully  formed. 

Among  all  the  Mongul  nations,  the  men  have  much 
lefs  beard  than  in  the  European  countries,  and  among 
the  Tartars  it  appears  much  later.  The  Kalmucs  have 
moft  of  it ;  and  yet  even  with  them  the  beard  is  very 
fcanty  and  thin,  and  few  have  much  hair  on  any  other 
part  of  the  body. 

People  that  lead  a  paftoral  life  enjoy  the  bodily  fen- 
fes  in  the  greateft  perfection.  The  Kalmucs  find  the 
fubtility  of  their  fenfe  of  fmellvery  ufeful  in  their  military 
expeditions,  for  by  it  they  perceive  at  a  diftance  the 
fmoke  of  a  fire  or  the  fmell  of  a  camp.  There  are  many  of 
1  hem  who  can  tell  by  applying  the  nofe  to  the  hole  of  a 
fox  or  any  other  quadruped  if  the  animal  be  within  or 
not.  They  hear  at  a  great  diftance  the  trampling  of 
horfes,  the  noife  of  an  enemy,  of  a  flock  of  fheep,  or 
even  of  ftrayed  cattle  ;  they  have  only  to  ft  retch  them- 
felves  on  the  ground,  and  to  employ  their  ear  clofe  to 
the  turf.  But  nothing  is  more  aftonifhin<r  than  the 
acutenefs  of  fight  in  moft  of  the  Kalmucs,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary diftance  at  which  they  often  perceive  very 
minute  objects,  fuch  as  the  duft  railed  by  cattle  or  hor- 
fes, and  this  from  places  very  little  elevated ;  in  im- 
menfe  level  deferts,  though  the  particular  inequalities 
of  the  furface  and  the  vapours  which  in  fine  weather  are 
feen  to  undulate  over  the  foil  in  great  heats,  confider- 
ably  increafe  the  difficulty.  They  are  alfo  accuftomed  to 
trace  the  print  of  a  foot  in  thefe  deferts  by  the  fight 
alone.  .    -  . 

Thefe   people  pofTefs  many  good    qualities,,  which 


give  them  a  great  fuperiority  over  the  wandering  Tar-  Kalmuc?. 
tars.  A  certain  natural  fagacity,  a  fecial  difpofition,  *"  v/"~~~ 
hofpitality,  eagemefs  to  oblige,  fidelity  to  their  chiefs, 
much  curiofity,  and  a  certain  vivacity  accompanied 
with  good  humour,  which  hardly  ever  forfakes  even 
the  moft  wretched  among  them,  form  the  fair  fide  of 
their  character.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  carelefs, 
fuperficial,  and  want  true  courage  ;  befides,  they  are 
remarkable  for  credulity,  diftruft,  and  a  natural  incli- 
nation authorifed  by  cuftom  for  drunkennefs  and  de- 
bauchery, but  efpecially  for  a  great  degree  of  cun- 
ning, which  they  too  often  practife.  The  difpofition 
to  indolence  is  common  and  natural,  efpecially  among 
the  men,  to  all  Afiatic  nations,  who  lead  a  kind  of 
life  exempt  from  fubjection  and  devoid  of  activity  ; 
but  this  is  lefs  to  be  perceived  among  the  Kalmucs,  on 
account  of  their  natural  vivacity,  and  does  not  pre- 
vent their  endeavours  to  oblige.  Thofe  among  them 
who  exercife  any  little  trade,  or  who  are  reduced  by 
poverty  to  hire  themfelves  to  the  Ruffians  either  for 
labour  or  for  fifhing,  are  very  afiiduous  and  indefati- 
gable. They  fleep  but  little,  going  to  reft  late  and 
rifing  with  the  fun*  To  fleep  through  the  day,  unlefs 
a  perfon  is  drunk,  is  confidered  by  them  as  diihonour- 
able.  But  their  extreme  dirtinefs  can  neither  be  dif- 
guifed  nor  juttified,  and  proceeds  much  more  from 
their  education,  from  the  llovenlinefs  attached  to  the 
profeffion  of  a  herdfman,  and  from  levity,  than  from 
lazinefs  ;  for  the  Kalmuc  women  are  indefatigable  in 
whatever  concerns  domeftic  matters  :  and  it  is  for  this 
reafon,  as  well  as  on  the  fcorce  of  fenfuality,  that  the 
Kirgifiens  are  eager  to  feize  and  carry  them  off  when- 
ever an  opportunity  prefents  itfelf. 

With  regard  to  the  intellectual  faculties  of  the  Kal- 
mucs, notwithftanding  their  want  of  inftruction  and 
information,  they  polfefs  good  natural  parts,  an  ex- 
cellent memory,  and  a  ftrong  defire  to  learn.  They 
acquire  the  Ruffian  language  with  great  facility,  and 
pronounce  it  well  ;  in  which  laft  article  they  very  much 
furpafs  the  Chinefe.  It  would  be  very  eafy  to  civilize 
them,  if  their  petulance  and  manner  of  life  did  not  ren- 
der it  impracticable. 

Although  she  Kalmucs  arc  generally  of  a  fanguine 
and  choleric  temperament,  they  live  more  amicably 
together  than  one  could  expect  in  a  people  that  lead 
fo  independent  a  lfe.  They  feldom  come  to  blows 
even  over  their  cups,  and  their  quarrels  are  hardly  ever 
bloody.  A  murder  very  rarely  happens,  though  their 
anger  has  fomething  in  it  exceedingly  fierce.  It  would 
feem  that  the  morality  of  theiv  religion,  though  ex- 
tremely idolatrous,  has  been  able  to  moderate  their 
natural  difpofition  in  this  refpect ;  for  in  confequence 
oi~  their  dogmas,  with  regard  to  the  tranfmigration  of 
fouls,  every  wanton  murder  either  of  men  or  beafts  is 
thought  a  deadly  fin. 

The  Kalmucs  are  exceedingly  affable;  and  of  fo  fo- 
cial a  difpofition,  that  it  is  rare  for  a  traveller  to  per- 
ceive another  even  at  the  diftance  of  feveral  milei; 
without  going  to  falute  him,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
object  of  his  journey.  When  a  tiocp  of  Kalmucs 
perceive  any  perfon  at  a  diftance,  it  is  ouftomary  for 
them  to  detach  one  of  their  number  to  the  next  emi- 
nence, from  whence  he  makes  a  fignal  with  Lis  cap  for 
the  perfon  to  draw  near.  If  this  fignal  is  not  obeyed, 
the  perfon  is  confidered  as  an  enemy  or  a  robber,  and  is 
often  purfued  as  fuch.  They  enter  willingly  into  friend- 
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Kalmuci.  fhips  :  but  thefe  connections  are  not  quite  diimtereft- 

v " '  ed ;  for  to  give  and  to  receive  prefents  are  with  them 

effential  articles.  A  mere  trifle,  however,  is  fufiicient 
to  induce  them  to  do  you  all  manner  of  fervice  ;  and 
they  are  never  ungrateful  as  far  as  they  are  able.  Ad- 
verfity  cannot  deprive  them  of  courage  nor  alter  their 
good  humour.  A  Kalmuc  will  never  beg  if  he  were 
in  the  extremeft  mifery,  but  rather  endeavour  to  ac- 
quire a  fubfiftcnce  by  cheating  ;  and  when  no  other 
way  remains,  he  will  hire  himfelf  to  fome  rich  indi- 
vidual of  his  nation,  or  to  fome  Ruffian,  either  as  a 
herdfman,  a  fifherman,  or  for  any  other  fort  of  la- 
bour. Very  few  of  the  rich  value  themfelves  much 
Upon  their  wealth :  but  thofe  who  do,  fhow  no  con- 
tempt for  the  poor  of  their  own  nation  ;  though  the 
meaner  fort  pay  their  court  very  obfequioufly  to  the 
rich,  who  are  always  furrounded  with  a  fwarm  of  idle 
dependants. 

Nothing  can  be  more  prudent  than  that  exercife  of 
hofpitality  practifed  by  wandering  nations  :  it  is  of  the 
greateft  advantage  to  thofe  among  them  who  travel  a- 
crofs  their  defarts  ;  and  each  individual  who  pradifes 
it,  may  rely  on  reaping  the  benefit  of  it  wherever 
he  goes.  A  Kalmuc  provided  with  a  horfe,  with 
arms  and  equipage,  may  ramble  from  one  place  to  an- 
other for  three  months  together,  without  taking  with 
him  either  money  or  provisions.  Wherever  he  comes 
he  finds  either  diftant  relations  or  friends,  to  whom  he 
is  attached  by  the  ties  of  hofpitality,  from  whom  he 
meets  with  the  kindeft  reception,  and  is  entertained  in 
the  beft  manner  their  circumftances  afford.  Perhaps  he 
lodges  in  the  firft  unknown  cottage  he  finds  upon  his 
road  ;  and  fcarcely  has  he  entered  it,  but  his  wants  are 
fupplied  with  the  moil  affectionate  cordiality.  Every 
ftranger,  of  whatfoever  nation,  never  fails  to  be  well 
received  by  a  Kalmuc  ;  and  he  may  depend  upon  ha- 
ving his  effects  in  the  greateft  fecurity  the  moment  he 
has  put  himfelf  under  the  protection  of  his  hoft  :  for 
to  rob  a  gueft  is  confidered  by  the  Kalmucs  as  the  moft 
abominable  of  all  crimes. 

When  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  fits  down  to  meat  in 
company  with  others  of  inferior  rank,  he  begins  in- 
deed by  ferving  himfelf  and  his  family,  but  whatever 
remains  is  diftributed  among  the  affiftants.  When 
they  fmoke  tobacco,  the  pipe  circulates  inceffantly 
from  one  to  another.  When  any  one  receives  a  pre- 
fent  either  of  meat  or  drink,  he  divides  it  faithfully 
with  his  companions,  even  though  of  inferior  rank. 
But  they  are  much  more  niggardly  of  their  other  ef- 
fects, and  efpecially  of  their  cattle,  and  do  not  wil- 
lingly give  thefe  away  except  when  they  hope  to  re- 
ceive a  fuitable  return  :  or  if  any  relation  has  acciden- 
tally fuffered  the  lofs  of  his  flocks,  he  is  fure  to  be  moft 
willingly  affifted.  Perhaps  too  it  may  be  related  as 
an  article  of  their  hofpitality,  that  they  abandon  their 
wives  to  their  friends  with  trie  greateft  facility,  and  in 
general  they  are  very  little  inclined  tojealoufy. 

Their  robberies  are  never  committed  upon  their 
equals,  and  even  the  greater  part  of  the  rapine  exer- 
cifed  on  other  tribes  is  founded  on  hatred  or  national 
quarrels  ;  neither  do  they  willingly  attempt  this  by 
open  force,  but  prefer  the  machinations  of  cunning, 
which  are  fo  natural  to  them.  It  muft  alfo  be  con- 
feffed,  that  it  is  only  thofe  that  live  with  princes,  and 
in  camps  where  thefe  hold  their  courts,  or  their  priefts, 


that  are   moft  addicted  to  thefe  practices ;  while  the    Kalmmct. 
common  people,  fatisfied  with  the  pleafures  of  the  pa-  ^— - 

floral  life,  fpend  their  days  in  innocent  fimplicity, 
and  never  attack  the  property  of  another  till  forced 
by  neceffity,  or  led  by  their  Superiors  who  fhew  them 
the  example. 

The  Kalmucs  are  very  faithful  to  their  lawful  prince ; 
they  endure  every  fort  of  oppreffion,  and  yet  are  with 
difficulty  induced  to  revolt:  but  if  they  belong  to  a 
prince  who  has  not  become  fo  by  right  of  fucceffion, 
they  very  eafily  rebel.  They  honour  old  age.  When 
young  men  travel  with  fuch  as  are  older  than  them- 
felves, they  take  upon  them  the  whole  care  of  the 
cattle  as  well  as  of  the  feaft.  They  are  exceedingly 
prudent  in  matters  that  relate  to  their  fovereign  or 
their  nation,  or  which  are  recommended  to  their  di- 
rection by  the  priefts,  to  whom  they  yield  an  unrefer- 
ved  obedience. 

The  moveable  habitations  of  the'  Kalmucs  are  thofe 
felt  huts  with  a  conical  roof  in  ufe  among  all  the 
roaming  Afiatics.  The  truly  ingenious  invention  of 
thefe  tents  was  undoubtedly  conceived  in  the  eaftera 
parts  of  Afia,  and  moft  probably  by  the  mongul  na- 
tions. As  they  can  be  entirely  taken  to  pieces  and 
folded  in  a  fmall  compafs,  they  are  very  ufeful,  and 
perfectly  agree  with  the  migratory  life  of  thefe  people, 
who  are  ftill  ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  carriages.  The 
frame  of  thefe  huts,  and  the  felt  they  are  covered  with, 
though  made  as  light  as  poffible,  yet  are  a  fuffici- 
ent  load  for  a  camel  or  two  oxen.  But  the  capacity  of 
thefe  huts,  their  warmth  in  winter,  their  ftrength  in  re- 
fitting tempefts  and  excluding  rain,  abundantly  com- 
penfate  for  this  inconvenience.  The  wood  endures 
many  years  ;  and  though  the  felt  begins  to  break  into 
holes  in  the  fecond  year,  the  common  people,  who  do 
not  confider  it  as  difgraceful  to  have  them  mended  and 
patched,  make  them  ferve  a  good  deal  longer.  The 
huts  are  in  general  ufe  from  the  prince  down  to  the 
meaneft  Kalmuc,  differing  only  in  fize  and  in  the  em- 
bellifhments  within.  In  winter,  they  are  warm  even 
when  heated  with  the  dried  excrements  of  their  cattle, 
to  which  they  are  often  obliged  to  have  recourfe  for 
want  of  other  combuftibles  in  many  places  of  the  de- 
farts which  are  deftitute  of  wood.  In  fummer  they  re- 
move the  felt  to  enjoy  the  frefh  air. 

The  mafter  of  the  tent  has  his  bed  placed  oppofite 
to  the  door  behind  the  fire-place.  The  bedfteads  are 
low  and  made  of  wood.  The  rich  adorn  their  beds 
with  curtains,  and  fpread  carpets  of  felt  upon  the 
ground.  When  a  Kalmuc  poffefles  an  idol,  he  places 
it  near  the  head  of  his  bed,  and  fets  before  it  feveral 
fmall  confecrated  cups  full  of  water,  milk,  or  other  food. 
Before  this  fort  of  altar  he  fixes  in  the  ground  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  on  which  he  places  a  large  iron  bafin 
deftined  to  receive  the  libations  of  all  the  drink  he 
makes  ufe  of  in  a  day.  On  feftivals  the  idol  is  deco- 
rated, the  lamps  are  lighted,  and  perfumes  burnt  be- 
fore it. 

The  riches  of  the  Kalmucs,  and  their  whole  means 
of  fubfiftence,  depend  on  their  flocks,  which  many  of 
them  reckon  by  hundreds  and  even  by  thoufands.  A 
man  is  thought  capable  of  living  on  his  pofieffions  when 
he  is  mafter  of  ten  cows  with  a  bull,  eight  mares  with 
a  ftallion.  The  animals  they  have  in  greateft  abundance 
are  horfes,  horned  cattle,  and  fheep.    Camels,  which 
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Kalmucs.  require  time  and  pains  to  rear,  cannot  multiply  much 

"       '  with  them :  they  are  befides  too  delicate ;  and  it  is 

only  the  rich  or  the  priefts  who  poffefs  any  of  them. 
Their  horfes  are  but  fmall,  too  weak  for  the  draught, 
and  too  wild ;  but  they  do  not  yield  to  any  in  fwift- 
nefs,  and  fupport  with  eafe  the  weight  of  a  man. 
They  may  be  made  to  gallop  for  feveral  hours  fuccefs- 
fively  without  injury  ;  and  when  neceflity  requires  it, 
they  can  pafs  twice  24  hours  without  drinking.  They 
have  a  little  hoof,  but  very  hard ;  and  they  may  be 
ufed  at  all  times  without  being  fhod.  In  this  country 
the  horfes  live  and  perpetuate  themfelves  without  any 
affiftance  from  man.  The  Kalmucs  caftrate  the  greater 
part  of  their  male  foals,  and  at  the  fame  time  flit  their 
noftrils,  that  they  may  breathe  more  freely  when  they 
run.  The  ftallions  are  never  feparated  from  the  mares, 
that  there  may  always  be  plenty  of  milk.  The  ftallions 
are  leaders  of  the  herd,  and  often  wander  at  a  diftance 
into  the  defarts  at  the  head  of  their  females,  defending 
them  from  the  wolves  with  the  greateft  intrepidity. 
The  Kalmucs  have  the  art  of  breaking  a  young  horfe 
without  ufmg  a  bridle.  They  feize  him  before  he  is 
two  years  old  by  means  of  a  noofe  fixed  to  the  end  of 
a  long  pole ;  an  inftrument  they  ufe  in  taking  their 
riding  horfes  which  feed  in  the  midft  of  the  herd. 
They  put  no  faddle  at  firft  on  the  colt  they  mean  to 
break,  but  tie  a  ftrait  girth  round  his  body  ;  by  the 
help  of  which  the  horfeman  can  keep  himfelf  firm. 
When  he  is  mounted,  the  horfe  is  abandoned  to  his 
fury ;  they  allow  him  to  run  and  agitate  himfelf  as 
much  as  he  pleafes  on  the  open  plain  till  he  is  fatigued. 
The  horfeman  is  folicitous  only  to  keep  himfelf  faft ; 
and  when  the  horfe  begins  to  abate  of  his  impetuofity, 
he  urges  him  again  with  the  whip  till  his  ftrength  is  al- 
moft  gone :  he  is  then  faddled  and  bridled,  and  made 
to  go  for  fome  time  at  a  moderate  pace  ;  after  which 
he  is  entirely  tamed. 

The  horned  cattle  of  the  Kalmucs  are  of  a  beautiful 
fhape.  They  keep  more  bulls  than  are  neceffary  for 
the  cows,  and  employ  a  great  number  of  them  as  beafts 
of  burden  for  carrying  their  houfes  and  their  other 
furniture  from  place  to  place.  They  think  a  bull  e- 
qual  to  50  cows.  Thefe  and  the  mares  give  milk  only 
while  they  fuckle  their  calves  or  their  foals,  which  are 
accordingly  kept  clofe  to  the  tents  during  the  day,  and 
only  fuffered  to  fuck  freely  during  the  night ;  a  prac- 
tice which  the  Kalmucs  pretend  makes  their  cattle 
ftronger  and  more  durable.  They  generally  milk  their 
mares  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  fometimes  every 
two  hours  when  the  herbage  is  abundant.  The  cows 
are  milked  but  twice  a-day. 

The  Kalmuc  fheep  are  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  thofe 
found  in  all  Great  Tartary,  having  large  tails  like  a 
bag,  exceedingly  fat,  and  which  furnifli  a  fuet  as  foft 
as  butter.  They  have  alfo  large  pendant  ears,  and  their 
head  is  much  arched.  Their  wool  is  coarfe,  and  the  ewes 
feldom  have  horns.  One  ram  is  fuffkient  for  a  hun- 
dred ewes.  Little  ufe  is  made  of  the  milk.  The  wool 
is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  make  felt  for  the  tents.  A 
great  many  iheep  die  during  winter,  and  a  greater  num- 
ber ftill  of  the  early  lambs ;  the  fkins  of  which  are 
wrought  into  thofe  fine  furs  fo  much  efteemed  in  Ruf- 
fia  and  foreign  parts. 

Camels  belong  only  to  the  rich ;  for  they  are  very 
dear,  multiply  very  flowly,  and  are  fubject  to  many 


difeafes.  The  defarts  of  the  Wolga,  and  almofl  all 
thofe  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Great  Tartary,  furnifh 
excellent  pafture  for  thefe  animals  ;  but  they  require  not 
only  much  attention  in  winter,  but  they  muft  be  con- 
tinually under  the  eye  of  the  herdfmen ;  for  notwith- 
standing the  advantage  of  their  ftature,  they  are  of 
all  animals  leaft  able  to  defend  themfelves  againft  the 
wolf.  They  are  guarded  with  much  care  againft  the 
violence  of  the  cold  and  the  winds  of  winter ;  never- 
thelefs  many  of  them  die  of  a  confumption  accompanied 
with  a  diarrhoea,  occafioned  moft  probably  by  the  moif- 
ture  of  their  pafture  and  of  the  feafon.  This  difeafe, 
for  which  no  remedy  has  been  found,  makes  them  lan- 
guifh  for  fix  months  or  more.  They  are  in  general  fo 
delicate  that  a  flight  wound  or  blow  often  prove  fatal 
to  them.  Befides,  no  animal  is  fo  much  tormented  with 
in  feels  ;  and  they  often  die  in  rummer  of  th  >fe  they 
fwallow  in  eating  the  leaves  of  the  oak  and  of  ;!,:  b  rch. 
The  melee  prafcarabaus,  which  covers  all  the  plants  in 
many  of  thofe  places  where  they  feed,  is  generally  fa- 
tal to  them.  In  fpring,  when  they  caft  their  hair,  and 
which  falls  at  once  from.every  part  of  their  body,  they 
are  expofed  to  the  bite  of  the  fpider-fcorpion,  an  ani- 
mal very  common  in  fouthern  countries.  The  wound 
inflicted  by  this  infect  on  the  fkin  thus  naked  is  fo 
venomous,  that  the  camel  dies  of  it  in  lefs  than  eight 
days,  fometimes  in  three.  In  winter,  and  efpecial- 
ly  after  rutting  time,  which  happens  at  the  end  of 
March,  the  camels  become  lean  and  weak;  the  bunch 
upon  their  back  grows  flabby,  and  hangs  down  up- 
on the  fide,  nor  does  it  recover  its  plumpnefs  till  rum- 
mer. 

Camels  milk  is  thick,  unctuous,  and  of  a  faltifh 
tafte,  efpecially  when  the  animals  frequent  paftures  a- 
bounding  with  faline  plants  ;  and  this  laft  property 
makes  the  Kalmucs  fond  of  it  to  tea.  They  make  ufe 
of  the  hair  for  fluffing  cufhions,  and  for  making  ropes, 
packthread,  and  felt.  It  may  be  wrought  into  the 
moft  beautiful  camlets,  or  iwto  the  fineft  and  fofteft 
cloths.  The  camels  with  two  bunches  are  a  very  un- 
eafy  feat  to  the  perfon  who  mounts  them  ;  their  trot  is 
fo  heavy,  and  even  their  walk  fo  rude,  that  he  receives 
the  moft  violent  fhocks  at  every  ftep. 

When  a  Kalmuc  Hcrde  intends  to  remove  in  fearch 
of  frefh  pafture,  which  in  fummer  neceffarily  happens 
every  four,  fix,  or  eight  days,  people  are  in  the  firft 
place  difpatched  to  reconnoitre  the  beft  place  for  the 
khan  or  prince,  for  the  lama,  and  for  the  huts  con- 
taining the  idols.  Thefe  begin  the  march,  and  are  fol- 
lowed by  the  whole  troop,  each  choofing  for  himfelf 
the  place  he  thinks  moft  convenient.  The  camel  that 
is  loaded  with  the  moft  precious  furniture  is  decorated 
with  little  bells,  the  reft  march  in  a  firing  one, behind 
another,  and  the  bulls  with  burdens  are  driven  on  be- 
fore. On  thefe  days  the  women  and  girls  drefs  them- 
felves in  their  beft  clothes,  and  lay  on  abundance  of 
paint.  They  have  the  charge,  together  with  the  boys, 
of  leading  the  flocks  and  the  beafts  of  burden  ;  and  on 
the  road  they  beguile  the  tedioufnefs  of  the  journey 
with  their  fongs. 

The  Kalmucs  are  fupplied  by  their  flocks  with  milk, 
cheefe,  butter,  and  flefh,  which  are  the  principal  ar- 
ticles of  their  food.  With  regard  to  the  laft,  they  are 
fo  little  fqueamifh,  that  they  not  only  eat  the  flefh  of 
their  own  difeafed  cattle,  but  that  of  almoft  every  fort 
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Kaltmic*.  oi  wild  beaft,  and  the  poor  will  even  feed  upon  carion.  cife  of  riding.     Simple  food,  the  free  air  which  they  Kamakura 

"—"^ They  eat.,  however,  the  roots  and  (talks  of  many  plants ;  conftantly  breathe,  a  hardy  vigorous  conftitution,  con- 

fuch  as  the  bulbous-rooted  chervil  and  dandelion,  &c.  tinual  exercife  without  fevere  labour,  and  a  mind  free 

which  they  ufe  both  boiled  and  raw.  from  care,  are  the  natural  caufes  of  their  health  and 

Their  ordinary  drink  is  the  milk  of  marcs  or  cows  ;  longevity, 
but  the  former  is  for  feveral  reafons  preferred.     This,         It  is  very  remarkable,  that  a  migratory  people,  whofe 

when  frefli,  has  indeed  a  very  difagreeable  tafte  of  gar-  manner  of  life  feems  fo  congruous  to  the  natural  liberty 

lie  :  but  befides  that  it  is  much  thinner  than  cow-milk,  of  mankind,  fhould  have  been  fubjected  from  time  im- 

it  takes  as  it  grows  four  a  very  agreeable  vinous  fla-  memorial  to  the  unlimited  authority  of  an  abfolute  fove- 


jrows 
vour  ;  it  yields  neither  cream  nor  curd,  but  furnifhes 
a  very  wholfome  refrefning  beverage,  which  fenfibly 
inebriates  when  taken  to  excefs.  They  never  make  ufe 
of  new  milk,  and  Mill  lefs  of  milk  or  of  water  that 
have  not  been  boiled.  Their  milk  is  boiled  as  foon  as 
it  is  taken  from  the  animal  ;  when  it  is  cold  it  is  pour- 
ed into  a  large  leathern  bag,  in  which  there  remains 
as  much  of  the  old  milk  as  is  Sufficient  to  turn  the  new 
quantity  four,  for  they  never  think  of  cleanfmg  thofe 
bags  ;  and  as  the  infide  is  lined  with  a  cruft  depofited 
by  the  cafeous  part  of  the  milk  and  other  impurities, 


reign.  The  Monguls  of  Afia  afford  the  only  inftance 
of  it ;  for  neither  written  records  nor  ancient  tradition 
have  preferved  the  fmalleft  trace  of  their  ever  having 
enjoyed  a  ftate  of  independence.  On  the  contrary, 
they  acknowledge  that  they  have  at  all  times  been  fub- 
ject  to  khans  and  princes,  whofe  authority  has  been 
tranfmitted  to  them  by  fucceflion,  and  is  confidered  as 
a  right  perfectly  eftablifhed,  facred,  and  divine. 

KAMAKURA,  a  famous  itland  of  Japan,  about 
three  miles  in  circumference,  lying  on  the  fouth  coaft 
of  Niphon.     It  is  here  they  confine  their  great  men 


it-  is  eafy  to  imagine  that  a  naufeous  fmell  mull  exhale    when  they  have  committed  any  fault.     The  coaft  of 
from  them.     But  this  is  precifely  the  circumftance  in    this  ifland  is  fo  fteep,  that  they  are  forced  to  be  lifted 

up  by  cranes. 
KAMEEL, 


-which  the  fecret  confifts  of  communicating  to  the  milk 
a  vinous  fermentation. 

In  fummer,  and  as  often  as  the  Kalmucs  procure 
much  milk  from  their  flocks,  they  never  fail  to  intoxi- 
cate themfelves  continually  with  the  fpirituous  liquor 
which  they  knoAV  how  to  diftil  from  it.     Mares  milk  is 

and  the  quantity  meant  to  be  di- 


the  moft  fpirituous  ; 

flilled  remains  twenty-four  hours  in  fummer,  and  three    feated  on  a  craggy  rock,  in  E.  Long 
four  days  in  winter,  in  thofe  corrupted  bags   we    48.  58. 


Kamel,  or  Camel,  a  machine  for  lift- 
ing fhips.     See  Camel. 

KAMINIECK,  a  very  ftrong  town  of  Poland,  and 
capital  of  Pcdolia,  with  two  caftles  and  a  bifhop's 
fee.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1672,  who  gave 
it  back  in   1 690,  after  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz.     It  is 

27.  30.  N.  Lat. 


or 


mentioned,  to  prepare  it  for  the  operation.  The  cream 
is  left,  but  the  butter  which  forms,  at  top  is  taken 
off  and  referved  for  other  purpofes.  Cows  milk  yields 
one-thirtieth  part,  and  mares  milk  one-fifteenth  part, 
of  Spirit.  This  liquor  is  limpid  and  very  watery,  and 
consequently  does  not  take  fire,  but  is  capable  of  being 
long  kept  in  glafs-bottles.  The  rich  Kalmucks  increafe 
its  ftrength  by  a  fecond  diftillation. 


KAMSIN,  the  name  of  a  hot  foutherly  wind  com- 
mon in  Egypt,  of  which  we  find  the  following  defcrip- 
tion  in  Mr  Volney's  Travels. — Thefe  winds,  fays  he, 
are  known  in  Egypt  by  the  general  name  of  -winds  of 
50  days  ;  not  that  they  laft  50  days  without  intermif- 
Sion,  but  becaufe  they  prevail  more  frequently  in  the 
50  days  preceding  and  following  the  equinox.  Tra- 
vellers have  mentioned  them  under  the  denomination 


Thefe  people  are  exceedingly  fond  of  tea  and  tobac-  of  poifonous  winds,  or,  more  correctly,  hot  -winds  of  the 

co.     The  former  is  fo  dear,  as  it  comes  to  them  from  defart.     Such  in  fact  is  their  quality ;  and  their  heat 

China  by  the  way  of   Ruflia,    that  the   poor  people  is  fometimes  fo  exceflive,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form 

fupply  its  place  with  various  wild  plants  ;  fuch  as  a  any  idea  of  its  violence  without  having  experienced  it ; 

fpecies  of  liquorice,  the  feed  of  the  lharp-leaved  dock,  but  it  may  be  compared  to  the  heat  of  a  large  oven  at 

the  roots  of  wild  angelica,  and  the  feed  of  the  Tarta-  the  moment  of  drawing  out  the  bread.     When  thefe 

Tian  maple.  winds  begin  to  blow,  the  atmofphere  affumes  an  alarm- 

The  Kalmucs  are  excellent  horfemen.     Their  arms  ing  aSpecl.     The  fky,  at  other  times  fo  clear  in  this 

■are  lances,  bows,  and  arrows,  poignards,  and  crooked  climate,  becomes  dark  and  heavy ;  the  fun   lofes  his 

fabres,  though  the  rich  have  fire-arms.     They  wear,  fplendor,  and  appears  of  a  violet  colour ;  the  air  is 


when  at  war,  coats  of  mail,  which  coft  50  horfes,  and 
their  helmets  are  guilded  at  top.  They  are  fond  of  fal- 
conry, and  hunting  of  all  forts  is  their  principal  amufe- 
ment.  Their  paffion  for  play,  efpecially  with  thofe 
who  play  cards,  is  carried  to  as  great  excefs  among 
them  as  in  any  other  nation. 

The  greater  part  of  their  time  is  fpent  in  diverfions  ; 
and  however  miferable  their  manner  of  life  may  feem  to 
us,  they  are  perfectly  happy  with  it.  They  cannot  en- 
dure for  any  time  the  air  of  a  clofe  room ;  and  think 
our  cuftom  of  living  in  houfes  inlupportable.  The 
greateft  part  of  them,  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
unhealthinefs  of  their  way  of  life,  arrive  at  a  vigorous 
old  age ;  their  difeafes  are  neither  frequent  nor  dange 
rous 


not  cloudy,  but  grey  and  thick,  and  is  in  fact  filled 
with  an  extremely  fubtile  duft,  which  penetrates  every 
where.  This  wind,  always  light  and  rapid,  is  not  at 
firft  remarkably  hot,  but  it  increafes  in  heat  in  propor- 
tion as  it  continues.  All  animated  bodies  foon  dis- 
cover it  by  the  change  it  produces  in  them.  The 
lungs,  which  a  too  rarefied  air  no  longer  expands,  are 
contracted,  and  become  painful.  Refpiration  is  fhort 
and  difficult ;  the  fkin  parched  and  dry,  and  the  body 
confumed  by  an  internal  heat.  In  vain  is  recourfe  had 
to  large  draughts  of  water  ;  nothing  can  reftore  perfo- 
ration. In  vain  is  coolnefs  fought  for ;  all  bodies  in 
which  it  is  ufual  to  find  it  deceive  the  hand  that  touch- 
es   them.      Marble,    iron,  water,  notwithstanding  the 


Men  of  80  or  100  years  old  are  not  uncommon  ;     fun  no  longer  appears,  are  hot.     The  ftreets  are  defert- 

ed,  and  the  dead  filence  of  night  reigns  every  where. 
4  The 


and  at  that  age  thev  can  ftill  very  well  endure  the  exer 
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The  inhabitants  of  towns  and  villages  fhut  themfelves    of  the  river  Kovyma  or  Kolyma,  lying  in  the  frozen  0-  Kamtchat- 

north  latitude,  and 


up  in  thtir  honfes,  and  thofe  of  the  defert  in  their 
tents  or  in  v/ells  dug  in  the  earth,  where  they  wait 
the  termination  of  this  deftructive  heat.  It  ufually 
lafts  three  days,  but  if  it  exceeds  that  time  it  becomes 
infupportable.  Wo  to  the  traveller  whom  this  wind 
furprifes  remote  from  fheltcr;  he  mud  fuffer  all  its 
horrible  effects,  which  fometimes  are  mortal.  The 
danger  is  moft  imminent  when  it  blows  in  fqualls  ;  lor 
then  the  rapidity  of  the  wind  increafes  the  heat  to  fuch 
a  degree  as  to  caufe  hidden  death.  This  death  is  a 
real  fiiffbcation;  the  lungs  being  empty  are  convulfed, 
the  circulation  is  disordered,  and  the  whole  mafs  of 
blood  driven  bv  the  heart  towards  the  head  and  breaft  ; 


cean  in  about  720  north  latitude,  and  1 730  or  1740  eaft 
longitude  from  Ferro,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  the 
eaftcrn  ocean.  Four  of  thefe  were  never  more  heard 
of;  the  remaining  three  were  commanded  by  Simon 
Defhneff,  Gerafim  Ankudinoff,  two  chiefs  of  the  Cof- 
fees, and  FeodotofF  Alexeef,  head  of  the  Promyfhle- 
nics  or  wandering  Ruffians,  who  occafionally  vihted 
Siberia.  Each  veffel  was  probably  manned  with  a- 
bout  30  perfons.  They  met  with  no  obftructions 
from  the  ice  ;  but  AnkudinofPs  veffel  was  wrecked 
on  the  promontory  abovementioued,  and  the  crew 
were  diftributed  on  board  the  two  remaining  veffels. 
Thefe  two  foon  after  loft    fight   of  each  other,  and 


ka. 


whence  the  haemorrhage  at  the  nofe  and  mouth  which,   never  afterwards  rejoined.     Defhneff  was  driven  about 


When  firft 
viiited  by 
the  Ruf- 
fians. 


happens  after  death.  This  wind  is  efpecially  deftruc- 
tive to  perfons  of  a  plethoric  habit,  and  thofe  in  whom 
fatigue  has  deftroyed  the  tone  of  the  mufcles  and  the 
veffels.  The  corpfe  remains  a  long  time  warm,  fwells, 
turns  blue,  and  foon  becomes  putrid.  Thefe  accidents 
are  to  be  avoided  by  flopping  the  nofe  and  mouth 
with  handkerchiefs ;  an  efficacious  method  likewife  is 
that  practifed  by  the  camels.  On  this  occafion  thefe 
animals  bury  their  nofes  in  the  fand,  and  keep  them 
there  till  the  fquall  is  over.  Another  quality  of  this 
wind  is  its  extreme  aridity ;  which  is  fuch,  that  water 
fprinkled  on  the  floor  evaporates  in  a  few  minutes.  By 
this  extreme  drynefs  it  withers  and  ftrips  all  the  plants  ; 
and  by  exhaling  too  fuddenly  the  emanations  from 
animal  bodies,  crifps  the  fkin,  clofes  the  pores,  and 
caufes  that  feverifh  heat  which  is  the  conftant  effect  of 
fuppreffed  perforation. 

KAMTCHATKA,    Kamschatka,    or   hamchat- 


by  tempeftuous  winds  till  October,  when  he  was  fhip- 
wrecked  on  the  northern  part  of  Kamtchatka.  Here 
lie  was  informed  by  a  woman  of  Yakutfk,  that  Feo- 
dotofF and  Gerafim  had  died  of  the  fcurvy  ;  that  part 
of  the  crew  had  been  flain ;  and  that  a  few  had  e- 
fcaped  in  fmall  veffels,  who  had  never  afterwards  been 
heard  of;  and  thefe  were  probably  the  people  who,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned,  fettled  among  the  Kamt- 
chatkans. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  neither  nu-  Subduci 
merous  nor  warlike,  it  required  no  great  force  to  fub-  by  them, 
due  them ;  and  in  1 7 1 1  the  whole  peninfula  was  fi- 
nally reduced  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ruffians. — 
For  fome  years  this  acquifition  was  of  very  little  con- 
fequence  to  the  crown,  excepting  the  fmall  tribute  of 
furs  exacted  from  the  inhabitants.  The  Ruffians  in- 
deed occafion  ally  hunted,  in  this  peninfula,  foxes, 
wolves,    ermines,    fables,    and    other    animals,    whofe 


%a  ;  a  large  peninfula  on  the  north-eaftern  part  of  A-  fkins  form  an  extenfive  article  of  commerce  among  the 

fia,  lying  between  510  and  620  of  north  latitude,  and  eaftern  nations.     Eut  the  fur-trade  carried   on   from 

between  1730  and  1820  of  eaft  longitude  from  the  ifle  thence    was    very    inconfiderable,    until    the  feries  of 

of  Ferro.     It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  and  forith  by  the  iflands  mentioned  in  the  next  article  were  difcovered  ; 

fea  of  Kamtchatka  on  the  weft  by  the  feas  of  Ochotfk  fince  which  time  the  quantities  of  furs  brought  frcm 

and  Penfhinfk,  and  on  the  north  by  the  country  of  the  thefe  iflands  have  greatly  increafed  the  trade  of  Kamt- 


Koriacs. 

This  peninfula  was  not  difcovered  by  the  Ruffians 
before  the  end  of  the  laft  century.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  fome  of  that  nation  had  vifited  Kamt- 
chatka before  the  time  abovementioned.  For  when 
Volodomir  Atlaffoff  entered  upon  the  conqueft  of 
this  peninfula  in  1697,  he  found  that  the  inhabitants 
had  already  fome  knowledge  of  the  Ruffians.  A  com- 
mon tradition  as  yet  prevails  among  them,  that,  long 
before  the  expedition  of  Atlaffoff,  one  Feodotoff  and 
his  companions  had  refided  among  them,  and  had  in- 
termarried with  the  natives ;  and  they  ftill  fliow  the 
place  where  the  Ruffian  habitations  flood.  None  of 
the  Ruffians  remained  when  Atlaffoff  firft  vifited 
Kamtchatka.  They  are  faid  to  have  been  held  in 
great  veneration,  and  almoll  deified  by  the  natives  ; 


chatka,  and  rendered  it  an  important  part  of  the  Ruf- 
fian commerce. 

The  face  of  the  country  throughout  the  peninfula  Country 
is  chiefly7  mountainous.  It  produces  in  fome  parts  described, 
birch,  poplars,  elders,  willows,  underwood,  and  ber- 
ries of  different  forts.  Greens  and  other  vegetables 
are  raifed  with  great  facility  ;  fuch  as  white  cabbage, 
turnips,  radifhes,  beet-root,  carrots,  and  fome  cucum- 
bers. Agriculture  is  in  a  very  low  ftate,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  the  fevere  hoar- 
frofts ;  for  though  fome  trials  have  been  made  with 
refpect  to  the  cultivation  of  grain,  and  oats,  barley, 
and  rye,  have  been  fown,  yet  no  crop  has  ever  been 
procured  fufticient  in  quantity  or  quality  to  anfwer  the 
trouble  of  raifing  it.  Hemp,  however,  has  of  late 
years  been  cultivated  with  great  fuccefs. — Every  year 


who  at  firft  imagined  that  no  human  power  could  hurt    a  veffel  belonging  to  the  crown  fails  from  Ochotfk  to 


them,  until  they  quarrelled  among  themfelves,  and 
the  blood  was  feen  to  flow  from  the  wounds  which 
they  gave  each  other ;  and  foon  after,  upon  a  fepara- 
tion  taking  place,  they  were  all  killed  by  the  natives. 
— Thefe  Ruffians  were  thought  to  be  the  remains  of 
a  fliip's  crew  who  had  failed  quite  round  the  north- 
eaftern  promontory  of  Afia  called  Tfchuhvtjko'i-Noff. 
The  account  we  have  of  this  voyage  is  as  follows. — 
In  1648,  feven  kotches  or  veffels  failed  from  the  mouth 
'Vol.  IX. 


Kamtchatka  laden  with  fait,  proviiions,  corn,  and 
Ruffian  manufactures  ;  and  returns  in  June  or  July  of 
the  following  year  with  fkins  and  furs.  4 

Many  traces  of  volcanoes  have  been  obferved  in  this  Volcauoes. 
peninfula ;  and  there  are  fome  mountains  which  are 
in  a  burning  ftate  at  prefent.  The  moft  confiderable 
of  thefe  is  fituated  near  the  middle  of  the  peninfula. 
In  1762,  a  great  noife  was  heard  iffuing  from  the  in- 
fide  of  that  mountain,  and  flames  of  fire  were  feen  60 
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Thefe  flames  were  imme-    gal 
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:amtchat-  burft  from  different  parts.     Theie  flames  were  imme-  gal   Chinefe  language,  as  their  terminations  in  ong,  Kamtchat 

ka-       diateiy  fucceeded  by  a  large  ttream  of  melted  fnow-  mg,  oang,  chin,  cha,    cbing,    kfii,    kfungj   it   would        ka. 

~^ water,  which  flowed  into  the  neighbouring  valley,  and  be  a  ftill  greater  proof,  if  we  could  fhow  feveral  words   *"~- 

drowned  two  natives  who  were  there  on  a  hunting  and  fentences  the  fame  in  both  languages.     The  Kamt- 

ty.     The  afhes  and  burning  matters  thrown  from  chatkans  and  Mungals  alfo  are  both  of  a  middling  fta 

mountain  were  fpread  over  a  furface  of  300  verits.  ture,  are  fwarthy,  have   black 
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In  1767  was  another  difcharge, 

Every    night  flames  of  fire 

from  the  mountain  ;  and  confiderable  damage  was  done 

by  the  eruption  which  attended  them.     Since  that  year 

no  flames  have  been  feen ;  but  the  mountain  emits  a 

conftant  fmoke. 

Kamtchatka  is  divided  by  the  Ruffians  into  four  di- 
ftritfs  ;  and  the  government  of  the  whole  is  dependent 
upon,  and  fubjed  to,  the  infpeflion  of  the  chancery  of 
Ochotfk.  The  whole  Ruffian  force  ftationed  in  this 
peninfula  amounts  to  no  more  than  300  men.  The 
prefent  population  of  Kamtchatka  is  very  fmall,  a- 
mounting  to  fcarce  4000  fouls.  Formerly  the  inhabi- 
tants were  more  numerous;  but  in  1768,  the  fmall- 
pox  carried  off  5368  perfons.  There  are  now  only  a- 
bout  700  males  in  the  whole  peninfula  who  are  tribu- 
tary, and  few  more  than  100  in  the  neighbouring 
Stands,  called  the  Kuril  //Its,  who  are  fubject  to  Ruffia. 
The  fixed  annual  tribute  confifts  in  279  fables,  464 
red  foxes,  50  fea-otters  with  a  dam,  and  38  cub  ot- 
ters. Ail  furs  exported  from  Kamtchatka  pay  a  duty 
of  10  per  cent,  to  the  crown;  the  tenth  part  of  the 
cargoes  bought  from  the  neighbouring  iiland  is  alio 
delivered  into  the  cuftoms. 

The  natives  of  Kamtchatka  are  as  wild  as  the  coun- 
try itfclf.     Some  of  them   have   no  fixed  habitations, 
but  wander  from  place  to  place  with  their  herds  of 
rein-deer ;  others  have  fettled  habitations,  and   reiide 
upon  the  banks  of  the   rivers   and    the    fhore  of  the 
Penfchinfka  fea,  living  upon  fifh  and  fea-animals,  and 
iuch  herbs  as  grow  upon  the  fhore :  the  former  dwell 
in  huts  covered  with  deer -fkins ;  the  latter  in  places 
dug  out  of  the  earth ;  both  in  a  very  barbarous  man- 
ner.    Their  difpofitions  and  tempers  are  rough  ;  and 
they  are  entirely  ignorant  of  letters  or  religion.     The 
natives  are  divided  into  three  different  people,  namely, 
the  Kamtchatkans,  Koreki,  and  Kuriles.     The  Kamt- 
chatkans  live  uyon  the  fouth  fide  of  the  promontory 
of  Kamtchatka  :  the  Kcreki  inhabit  the  northern  parts 
on  the  coaft  of  the  Penfchinfka  fea,  and  round  the  eaft- 
ern  ocean  almoft  to  the  river  Anadir,  whofe  mouth 
lies  in  that  ocean  almoft    in    68°   N.   Lat. ;  the  Ku- 
riles inhabit  the  iflands  in  that   fea,  reaching   as    far 
as  thofe  of  Japan.     The  Kamtchatkans  have  this  par- 
ticular cuftom,  that  they  endeavour  to  give  every  thing 
a  name  in  their  language  which  may  exprefs  the  pro- 
perty of  it ;  but  if  they  do  not  understand  the  thing 
quite   well  themfelves,  then  they  take  a  name   fronV 


,  have  black  hair,  a  broad  face,  < 
fharp  nofe,  with  the  eyes  falling  in,  eye-brows  fmall 
and  thin,  a  hanging  belly,  fiender  legs  and  arms  ;  they 
are  both  remarkable  for  cowardice,  boafting,  and  fla- 
vifhnefs,  to  people  who  ufe  them  hard,  and  for  their 
obftinacy  and  contempt  of  thofe  who  treat  thern  with 
gentlenefs. 

Although  in  outward  appearance  the;'  refemble  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Siberia,  yet  the  Kamtchatkans 
differ  in  this,  that  their  faces  are  not  fo  long  as  the 
other  Siberians ;  their  cheeks  ftand  more  out,  their 
teeth  are  thick,  their  mouth  large,  their  feature  mid- 
dling, and  their  fhoulders  broad,  particularly  thofe 
people  who  inhabit  the  fea- coaft. 

Before  the  Ruffian  conqueft,  they  lived  in  perfect 
freedom,  having  no  chief,  being  fubject  to  no  law,  not 
paying  any  taxes ;  the  old  men,  or  thofe  who  were  re- 
markable for  their  bravery,  bearing  the  principal  au- 
thority in  their  villages,  though  none  had  any  right  to 
command  or  inflidr  punifhment. 

Their  manner  of  living  is  fiovenly  to  the  laft  degree  : 
they  never  wafh  their  hands  nor  face,  nor  cut  their 
nails ;  they  eat  out  of  the  fame  dilh  with  the  dogs, 
which  they  never  wafh  ;  they  never  comb  their  heads, 
but  both  men  and  women  plait  their  hair  in  two  locks, 
binding  the  ends  with  fmail  ropes.  When  any  hair 
ftarts  out,  they  few  it  with  threads  to  make  it  lie 
clofe ;  by  this  means  they  have  fuch  a  quantity  of 
lice,  that  they  can  fcrape  them  off  by  handfuls,  and 
they  are  nafty  enough  even  to  eat  them.  Thofe  that 
have  not  natural  hair  fufficient,  wear  falfe  locks,  fome- 
times  as  much  as  weigh  10  pounds,  which  makes  their 
heads  look  like  a  haycock. 

They   place   their  chief  happinefs   in  idlenefs,  and 
fatisfying  their  natural  luft  and  appetites  ;  which  in- 
cline them  to  finging,  dancing,  and  relating  of  love-fto- 
ries  ;  and  they  think  it  more  eligible  to  die  than  to 
lead  a  difagreeable  life  ;  which  opinion  often  leads  them 
to  felf-murder.     This  was  fo  common  after  the  con-  Kamtchat  - 
queft,  that  the  Ruffians  had  great  difficulty  to  put  a  kans  incli- 1 
flop  to  it.     They  have  no  notion  of  riches,  fame,  or  aed  to  felf- 
honour;  therefore  covetoufnefs,  ambition,  and  pride ;  mur^cr' 
are  unknown  among  them.     On  the  other  hand,  they 
are    carelefs,  luftful,  and    cruel :   thefe  vices  occafion 
frequent  quarrels   and  wars  among  them,  fometimes 
with  their  neighbours,  not  from  a  defire  of  increafing 
their  power,  but  from  fome  other  eaufes ;  fuch  as  the 
carrying  off  their    provifions,    or    rather    their    girls, 
which  is  frequently  pracTtifed  as  the  moil  fummary  me- 


ibme  foreign  language,  which  perhaps  has  no  relation    thod  of  procuring  a  wife.     Their  trade  is  almoft  en- 


to  the  thing  itfelf ;  as,  for  example,  they  call  a  prieft 
bogbog,  becaufe  probably  they  hear  him  ufe  the  word 
bogbog,  "•  God ;"  bread  they  call  Irlghtatln  augjh,  that  is, 
Ruffian  root ;  and  thus  of  feveral  other  words  to  which 
their  language  is  a  ftranger. 

It  appears  probable,  that  the  Kamtchatkans  lived 
formerly,  in  Mungalia  beyond  the  river  Amur,  and 
made  one  people  with  the  Mungals  ;  which  is  farther 
confirmed  by  the  following  obfervations,  fuch  as  the 
Kamtchatkan  having  feveral  words  common  to  theMun- 


tirely  confined  to  procuring  the  immediate  neceffaries 
and  conveniences  of  life.  They  fell  the  Koreki  fa- 
bles, fox  and  white  dog-fkins,  dried  mufhrooms,  and 
the  like,  in  exchange  for  cloaths  made  of  deer-fkins 
and  other  hides.  Their  domeftic  trade  confifts  in  dogs, 
boats,  diihes,  troughs,  nets,  hemp,  yarn,  and  provi- 
fions :  and  this  kind  of  barter  is  carried  on  under  a 
great  fhow  of  friend  fhip  ;  for  when  one  wants  any 
thing  that  another  has,  he  goes  freely  to  vifit  him,  and 
without  any  ceremony  makes  known  his  wants,  al- 
though 
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;h  perhaps  he  never  had  any  acquaintance  with 
him  before  :  the  hoft  is  obliged  to  behave  according  to 
the  cuftom  of  the  country,  and  give  his  gueft  what  he 
has  occafkm  for  ;  but  he  may  afterwards  return  the 
vifit,  and  mull  be  received  in  the  fame  manner.  They 
fill  almoft  every  place  in  heaven  and  earth  with  diffe- 
rent fpirits,  and  offer  them  facrifices  upon  every  occa- 
fion.  Some  carry  little  idols  about  them,  or  have  them 
placed  in  their  dwellings;  but  with  regard  to  God, 
they  not  only  neglect  to  worfhip  him,  but  in  cafe  of 
troubles  and  misfortunes,  they  curfe  and  blafpheme 
him. 

It  is  very  diverting  to  fee  them  attempt  to  reckon 
above  ten  :  for  having  reckoned  the  fingers  of  both 
hands,  they  clafp  them  together,  which  fignifies  ten  ; 
then  they  begin  with  their  toes,  and  count  to  twenty ; 
after  which  they  are  quite  confounded,  and  cry  Met- 
cha  ?  that  is,  Where  (hall  I  take  more  ?  They  reckon 
ten  months  in  the  year,  fome  of  which  are  longer  and 
fome  ihorter ;  for  they  do  not  divide  them  by  the 
changes  of  the  moon,  but  by  the  order  of  particular 
occurrences  that  happen  in  thofe  regions.  They  com- 
monly divide  our  year  in  two,  fo  that  the  winter  is  one 
year  and  fummer  another  :  the  fummer  year  begins 
in  May,  and  the  winter  in  November.  They  do  not 
diftinguifh  the  days  by  any  particular  appellation,  nor 
form  them  into  weeks  or  months,  nor  yet  know  how 
many  days  are  in  the  month  or  year.  They  mark 
their  epochs  by  fome  remarkable  thing  or  other ;  fuch 
as  the  arrival  of  the  Ruffians,  or  the  firft  expedition 

9  to  Kamtchatka. 
Their  laws.  If  any  one  kills  another,  he  is  to  be  killed  by  the 
relations  of  the  perfon  flain.  They  burn  the  hands  of 
people  who  have  been  frequently  caught  in  theft ;  but 
for  the  firft  offence  the  thief  muft  reftore  what  he 
hath  ftolen,  and  live  alone  in  folitude,  without  expect- 
ing the  affiftance  of  others.  They  never  have  any  dif- 
putes  about  their  land  or  their  huts,  every  one  having 
land  and  water  more  than  fufficient  for  his  wants. 
They  think  themfelves  the  happieft  people  in  the  world, 
and  look  upon  the  Ruffians  who  are  fettled  among 
them  with  contempt.  However,  this  notion  begins  to 
change :  for  the  old  people  who  are  confirmed  in  their 
cuftoms  drop  off;  and  the  young  ones  being  converted 
to  the  Chriftian  religion,  adopt  the  cuftoms  of  the 
Ruffians,  and  defpife  the  barbarity  and  fuperftition  of 
their  anceftors. 

In  every  oftrog  or  large  village,  by  order  of  her 
imperial  majefty,  is  appointed  a  chief,  who  is  fole 
judge  in  all  caufes  except  in  thofe  of  life  and  death  ;  and 
not  only  thofe  chiefs,  but  even  the  common  people, 
have  their  chapels  for  worfhip.  Schools  are  alfo  e- 
. reeled  in  almoft  every  village,  to  which  the.  Kamtchat- 
kans  fend  their  children  with  great  pleafure  :  by  this 
means  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  barbarity  will  be  in  a  fhort 

to        time  rooted  out  from  among  them. 
Manner  of      Under   the  name  of  oftrog,  is  underftood  every  ha- 

ing  .bitation  confifting  of  one  or  more  huts,  all  furrounded 
by  an  earthen  wall  or  palifido. — The  huts  are  built 
in  the  following  manner :  they  dig  a  hole  in  the  earth 
about  five  feet  deep,  the  breadth  and  length  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  people  defigned  to  live  in  it. 
In  the  middle  of  this  hole  they  plant  four  thick  wood- 
en  pillars ;   over    thefe   they  lay   balks,  upon  which 


they  form  the  roof  or  ceiling,  leaving  in  the  middle  a  Kamtchat- 
fquare  opening  which  ferves  them  tor  a  window  and 
chimney  ;  this  they  cover  with  grafs  and  earth,  fo 
that  the  outward  appearance  is  like  a  round  hillock ; 
but  within  they  are  an  oblong  fquare,  with  the 
fire  in  one  of  the  long  fides  of  the  fquare :  be- 
tween the  pillars  round  the  walls  of  their  huts  they 
make  benches,  upon  which  each  family  lies  feparately  ; 
but  on  that  fide  oppoiite  to  the  fire  there  are  no 
benches,  it  being  defigned  for  their  kitchen-furniture, 
in  which  they  drefs  their  victuals  for  themfelves  and 
dogs.  In  thefe  huts  where  there  are  no  benches,  there 
are  balks  laid  upon  the  floor,  and  covered  with  mats. 
They  adorn  the  walls  of  their  huts  with  mats  made  of 
grafs.     They  enter  their  huts  by  ladders,  commonly 


placed 


near 


heatinar  their 


the  fire -hearth  ;  fo  that,  when  they  are 
huts,  the  fteps  of  the  ladder  become  fo 
fmoke  fo  thick,  that  it  is  almoft  impof- 
up  or  down  without  being 


a  ftranger  to  go 


their  huts. 


hot,  and  the 
fible  for 

burnt,  and  even  ftifled  to  death ;  but  the  natives  find 
no  diffculty  in  it ;  and  though  they  can  only  fix  their 
toes  on  the  fteps  of  the  ladder,  they  mount  like  fquir- 
rels  ;  nor  do  the  women  hefitate  to  go  through  this 
fmoke  with  their  children  upon  their  fhoulders,  though 
there  is  another  opening  through  which  the  women  are 
allowed  to  pafs  ;  but  if  any  man  pretend  to  do  the 
fame,  he  would  be  laughed  at.  The  Kamtchatkans 
live  in  thefe  huts  all  the  winter,  after  which  they  go 
into  others  called  balagans  :  thefe  ferve  them  not  only 
to  live  in  during  the  fummer;  but  alfo  for  magazines. 
They  are  made  in  the  following  manner  :  nine  pillars, 
about  two  fathoms  long,  or  more,  ..are  fixed  in  th^ 
ground,  and  bound  together  with  balks  laid  over  them 
which  they  cover  with  rods,  and  over  all  lay  grafs, 
faftening  fpars,  and  a  round  (harp  roof  at  top,  which 
they  cover  with  bramble,  and  thatch  with  grafs.  They 
fallen  the  lower  ends  of  the  fpars  to  the  balks  with 
ropes  and  thongs,  and  have  a  door  on  each  fide,  one 
directly  oppofite  to  the  other.  They  make-  ufe  of  the 
fame  kind  of  huts  to  keep  their  fiih,  &c.  till  winter 
comes  on,  when  they  can  more  eafily  remove  it ;  and 
this  without  any  guard,  only  taking  away  the  ladders. 
If  thefe  buildings  were  not  fo  high,  the  wild  beafts 
would  undoubtedly  plunder  them ;  for  notwith (land- 
ing all  their  precaution,  the  bears  fometimes  climb  up 
and  force  their  way  into  their  magazines,  efpecially  in 
the  harveft,  when  the  fiih  and  berries  begin  to  grow 
fcarce. 

The  fouthern  Kamtchatkans  commonly  build  their 
villages  in  thick  woods  and  other  places  which  are  na- 
turally ftrong,  not  lefs  than  20  verfts  from  the  fea  ; 
and  their  fummer  habitations  are  near  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers  ;  but  thofe  who  live  upon  the  Penfehinfka 
fea  and  the  eaftern  ocean  build  their  villages  very 
near  the  fhore.  They  look  upon  that  river  near  which 
their  village  is  fituated  as  the  inheritance  of  their 
tribe.  n 

In  order  to  kindle  fire,    they  ufe  a  board  of  dry  Method  of 
wood  with  round  holes  in  the  fides  of  it,  and  a  fmali  kindling 
round  flick  ;  this  they  rub  in  a  hole  till  it  takes  fire  ;  "re* 
and  inftead    of  tinder   they  ufe   dry  grafs  beat  fort. 
Thefe  inftruments  are  held  in  fuch  efteem  by  the  Kamt- 
chatkans, that  they  are  never  without  them,  and  they 
value  them  more  than  our  fteels  and  flints ;  but  they 
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Kamtchat-  are  exceffively  fond  of  iron  inftruments,  fuch  as  hatch- 
ka-        ets,  knives,  or  needles  :  nay,  at  the  firfb  arrival  of  the 

*~~'"v '  Ruffians,  a  piece  of  broken  iron  was  looked  upon  as  a 

great  prefent ;  and  even  now  they  receive  it  with 
thankfulnefs,  finding  ufe  for  the  lead  fragment,  cither 
to  point  their  arrows  or  make  darts,  which  they  do 
bv  hammering  it  out  cold  between  two  ftones.  Asfome 
of  them  delight  in  war,  the  Ruffian  merchants  are  for- 
bid to  fell  them  any  warlike  inftruments  :  but  they  are 
ingenious  enough  to  make  fpears  and  arrows  out  of  the 
iron  pots  and  kettles  which  they  buy  ;  and  they  are  fo 
dexterous,  when  the  eye  of  a  needle  breaks,  as  to  make 
a  new  eye,  which  they  will  repeat  until  nothing  re- 
u  mains  but  the  point. 
Conftruc-  The  Kamtchatkans  make  their  boats  of  poplar- 
tiou  of  wood  ;  but  the  Kuriles  not  having  any  wood  of  their 
their  boats.  0Wn,  make  ufe  of  what  is  thrown  on  more  by  the  fea, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  com:  from  the  coafts  of  Japan, 
China,  cr  America.  The  northern  inhabitants  of 
Kamtchatka,  the  fettled  Koreki  and  Tfchukotikci, 
for  want  of  proper  timber  and  plank,  make  their  boats 
of  the  fkins  of  fea-animals.  They  few  the  pieces  to- 
gether with  whales  beards,  and  caulk  them  with  mofs 
or  nettles  beat  fmall.  Thefe  boats  hold  two  perfons ; 
one  of  which  fits  in  the  prow,  and  the  other  in  the 
ftern.  They  pufh  them  againft  the  ftream  with  poles, 
which  is  attended  with  great  trouble  :  when  the  cur- 
rent is  ftrong,  they  can  fcarcely  advance  two  feet  in 
ten  minutes  ;  notwithstanding  which,  they  will  carry 
thefe  boats,  fully  loaded  fometimes  20  verfts,  and 
when  the  ftream  is  not  very  ftrong,  even  30  or  40 
Tcrfts.  The  larger  boats  carry  30  or  40  pood  :  when 
the  goods  are  not  very  heavy,  they  lay  them  upon  a 
float  or  bridge  refting  upon  two  boats  joined  toge- 
ther. They  ufe  this  method  in  tranfporting  their 
provifions  down  the  ftream,  and  alfo  to  and  from  the 

iflands. 
r  ^ 

Of  their  Their  cloaths  for  the  moft   part  are  made  of  the 

cloths,  fkins  of  deer,  dogs,  feveral  fea  and  land  animals,  and 
even  of  the  fkins  of  birds,  thofe  of  different  animals 
being  frequently  joined  in  the  fame  garment.  They 
make  the  upper  garment  after  two  fafhions ;  fome- 
times cutting  the  fkirts  all  of  an  equal  length,  and 
.  fometimes  leaving  them  long  behind  in  form  of  a  train, 
with  wide  fleeves  of  a  length  to  come  down  below  the 
knee,  and  a  hood  or  caul  behind,  which  in  bad  wea- 
ther they  put  over  their  heads  below  their  caps  ;  the 
opening  above  is  only  large  enough  to  let  their  heads 
•pafs  :  they  few  the  fkins  of  dogs  feet  round  this  open- 
ing, with  which  they  cover  their  faces  in  cold  ftormy 
weather  ;  and  round  their  ikirts  and  fleeves  they  put 
a  border  of  white  dog-fkin ;  upon  their  backs  they  few 
the  fmall  fhreds  of  fkins  of  different  colours.  They 
commonly  wear  two  coats  $  the  under  coat  with  the 
hair-fide  inwards,  the  other.fide  being  dyed  with  al- 
der ;  and  the  upper  with  the  hair  outwards.  For  the 
upper  garment  they  choofe  black,  white,  or  fpeckled 
fkins,  the  hair  of  which  is  moft  efteemed  for  the  beauty 
of  its  colour. 

Men  and  women  without  diftinclion  ufe  the  above- 
mentioned  garments,  their  drefs  only  differing  in  their 
under-cloathing  and  in  the  covering  of  their  feet  and 
legs.  The  women  have  an  under-garment  which  they 
commonly  wear  at  home  in  the  houfe,  confifting  of  a 
breeches  and  waiftcoat  fewed  together. .  The  breeches 


are  wide  like  thofe  of  the  Dutch  fkippers,  and  tie  be-  Kamtchaw 
low  the  knee  ;  the  waiftcoat  is  wide  above,  and  drawn       ^a« 
round  with  a  firing.     The  fummer  habits  are  made  of  *  ~"v 
dreffed    fkins    without    hair :    the    winter-garment    is 
made  of  deer  or  ftone-ram  fkins  with  the  hair  on.     The 
undrefs  or    houfehold  habit    of  the  men    is  a  girdle 
of  leather  with  a  bag  before,  and  likewife   a  leathern 
apron  to  cover  them  behind;   thefe  girdles   are  fewed 
with  hair  of  differ  :nt  colours.     The  Kamtchatkans  ufed 
formerly  to  go  a  hunting  and  fiihing  during  the  fum- 
mer in  this  drefs  ;  but  new  this  fafhion  is  changed, 
and  they  wear  linen   ihirts,  which  they  buy  from  the 
Ruffians. 

The  covering  of  their  feet  and  legs  is  made  of  fkins 
of  different  forts  :  in  the  fumnaer-time,  during  the 
rains  they  wear  the  fkins  of  feal  with  the  hair  out- 
wards ;  but  their  moft  common  covering  is  the  fkin  o£ 
the  legs  of  the  rein-deer,  and  fometimes  cf  the  legs 
of  other  beafts,  the  fhaggieft  they  can  find,  to  preferve 
them  againft  the  cold.  But  the  bulk  ins  which  both 
the  Coflacs  and  Kamtchatkans  ufe  in  their  fineft  drefs, 
are  made  in  the  following  manner :  the  fole  is  of  white 
feal-fkin,  the  upper  part  of  white  fine  leather,  the  hind 
quarters  of  white  dog-fkin  ;  what  comes  round  the 
legs  is  of  dreffed  leather  of  dyed  feal-fkin  ;  the  upper 
parts  are  embroidered.  Thefe  buikins  are  fo  extraor- 
dinary, that  if  a  bachelor  is  obferved  to  wear  them,  he 
is  immediately  concluded  to  be  upon  a  fcheme  of  court- 
fhip. 

They  wear  the  fame  fort  of  caps  as  the  people  of 
Yakutfki.  In  fummer  they  have  a  fort  of  hats  of  birch 
bark  tied  about  their  head.  The  Kuriles  ufe  in  the 
fummer-time  caps  made  of  plaited  grafs.  The  womens 
head-drefs  is  the  perukes  that  we  formerly  mentioned  ; 
and  thefe  were  fo  dear  to  them,  that  when  they  came 
to  be  Chriftians  they  were  with  difficulty  prevailed 
upon  to  quit  this  drefs  for  one  more  decent :  however, 
at  prefent,  round  the  Rufs  fettlements,  all  is  entirely 
changed,  the  women  wearing  fhirts,  ruffles,  waift- 
coats,  caps,  and  ribbands ;  which  change  nobody  now 
complains  of  except  the  very  old  people.  The  women 
do  all  their  work  in  mittins  ;  they  formerly  never  waih- 
ed  their  faces,  but  now  they  ufe  both  white  and  red 
paint  :  for  white  paint  they  make  ufe  of  a  rotten 
wood ;  and  for  red  a  fea-plant,  which  they  boil  in 
feal's  fat,  and  rubbUig  their  cheeks  with  it,  make  them 
very  red.  They  drefs  moft  in  the  winter-time,  efpeci- 
ally  when  they  either  receive  cr  pay  viiits. 

The  common  cloaths  for  a  Kamtchatkan  and  his  fa- 
mily will  not  coft  him  lefs  than  100  rubbles ;  for  the 
coarfeft  worfted  ftockings,  which  coft  in  Ruffia  2CJ1 
kopeeks,  cannot  be  bought  here  for  lefs  than  a  ruble  ; 
and  all  other  things  are  fold  in  the  fame  proportion. 
The  Kuriles  are  mere  able  to  buy  good  cloaths  than 
the  Kamtchatkans ;  for  they  can  purchafe  for  one  fea- 
beaver  as  much  as  the  Kamtchatkans  can  for  twenty 
foxes  ;  and  one  beaver  cofts  the  Kuriles  no  more  trou- 
ble than  five  foxes  do  the  Kamtchatkans  ;  for  he  muft 
be  a  good  hunter  who  catches  more  than  ten  foxes  in 
the  winter  ;  and  a  Kurile  thinks  himfelf  unlucky  if  he 
doth  not  catch  three  beavers  in  the  feafon  ;  befides 
which,  great  numbers  are  thrown  upon  the  fbore  by 
ftorras.  74 

The  Kamtchatkans  divide  their  fifh  into  fix  parts  :  Their-.dic% 
the  fides  and  sail  are  hung  up  to  dry  ;  the  back  and 
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thinner  part  of  the  belly  are  prepared  apart,  and  ge- 
nerally dried  over  the  fire  ;  the  head  is  laid  to  four  in 
pits,  and  then  they  eat  it  like  fait  fifh,  and  efteem  it 
much,  though  the  iiink  is  fuch  that  a  ftranger  cannot 
bear  it  ;  the  ribs  and  the  flelh  which  remain  upon  them 
they  hang  up  and  dry,  and  afterwards  pound  for  ufe  ; 
the  larger  bones  they  likewife  dry  for  food  for  their 
dogs  :  in  this  manner  all  thefe  different  people  prepare 
the  yokola,  which  is  the  principal  food,  or,  one  may 
fay,  houfehokl bread  :  and  they  eat  it  for  the  mod  part 
dry. 

Their  fecond  favourite  food  is  caviar,  or  the  roes 
of  fifh,  which  they  prepare  three  different  ways.  They 
dry  the  roe  whole  in  the  air ;  or  take  it  out  of  the  (kin 
which  invelopes  it,  and  fpreading  it  upon  a  bed  of 
grafs,  dry  it  before  the  fire ;  or,  laftly,  make  rolls  of 
it  with  the  leaves  of  grafs,  which  they  alfo  dry.  They 
never  take  a  journey  or  go  to  hunting  without  dry 
caviar ;  and  if  a  Kamtchatkan  has  a  pound  of  this, 
he  can  fubfift  without  any  other  proviiion  a  great 
while :  for  every  birch  and  alder  tree  fumifiies  him 
with  bark,  which  with  his  dried  caviar  makes  him 
an  agreeable  meal :  but  they  cannot  eat  either  fepa- 
rately,  for  the  caviar  fticks  like  glue  to  the  teeth  ;  and 
it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  fwallow  the  bark,  chewed 
ever  fo  long  by  itfelf.  There  is  fl til  a  fourth  method, 
which  both  Kamtchatkans  and  Koreki  ufe  in  prepa- 
ring their  caviar:  the  firft  having  covered  the  bottom 
of  a  pit  with  grafs,  they  throw  the  frefh  caviar  into 
it,  and  leave  it  there  to  grow  four :  the  Koreki  tie 
theirs  in  bags,  and  leave  it  to  four  ;  this  is  cfteemcd 
their  mcft  delicate  chili. 

There  is  a  third  fort  of  diet,  called  by  the  Kamt- 
chatkans cLuprik'i,  which  is  prepared  in  this  manner : 
in  their  huts,  over  the  hre-place,  they  make  a  bridge 
of  flakes,  upon  which  they  lay  a  heap  of  fifh,  which 
remains  there  until  the  hut  becomes  as  warm  as  a  bag- 
nio. If  there  is  no  great  thicknefs  of  fifh,  one  fire 
ferves  to  drefs  it ;  but  fometimes  they  are  obliged  to 
make  two,  three,  or  more  fires.  Filh  dreffed  in  this 
manner  is  half  roafted,  half  fmoaked,  but  has  a  very 
agreeable  tafte,  and  may  be  reckoned  the  belt  of  all 
the  Kamtchatkan  cookery  :  for  the  whole  juice  and  fat 
is  prepared  with  a  gradual  heat,  and  kept  in  by  the 
fkin,  from  which  they  may,  when  done  enough,  be 
eafily  feparated  ;  and  a  foon  as  it  is  thus  dreffed, 
they  take  out  the  guts,  and  fpread  the  body  upon  a 
mat  to  dry  :  this  they  afterwards  break  fmall,  and  put- 
ting it  into  bags,  carry  it  along  with  them  for  provi- 
fion,  eating  it  like  the  yokola. 

The  Kamtchatkans  have  a  dim  which  they  efteem 
very  much,  called  hu'igul :  it  is  fifii  laid  to  grow  four 
in  pits  :  and  though  the  fmell  of  it  is  intolerable, 
yet  the  Kamtchatkans  efteem  it  a  perfume.  This  fifh 
fometimes  rots  fo  much  in  the  pits,  that  they  cannot 
take  it  out  without  ladles  ;  in  which  cafe  indeed  they 
ufe  it  for  feeding  their  dogs. 

As  for  the  flefh  of  land  and  the  larger  fea  animals, 
they  boil  it  in  their  troughs  with  feveral  different 
herbs  and  roots ,  the  broth  they  drink  out  of  ladles 
and  bowls,  and  the  meat  they  take  out  upon  boards, 
and  eat  in  their  hands.  The  whale  and  fea-horfe  fat 
they  alfo  boil  with  roots. 

There  is  a  principal  difh  at  all  their  feafts  and  en- 


tertainments, caMe&felaga,  which  they  make  by  pound-  Kamrchat- 
ing  all  forts  of  different  roots  and  berries,  with  the  ad-       tca> 
dition  of  caviar,  and  whale  and  feal's  fat. 

Before  the  conqueft,  they  feldom  ufed  any  thing 
for  drink  but  plain  water,  unlefs  when  they  made 
merry  ;  then  they  drank  water  which  had  flood  fome 
time  upon  mufhrooms.  At  prefent  they  drink  fpirits 
as  faft  as  the  Ruffians.  After  dinner  they  drink  wa- 
ter :  and  when  they  go  to  bed  at  night,  fet  a  vcftel  of 
water  by  them,  with  the  addition  of  fnow  or  ice  to 
keep  it  cold,  and  always  drink  it  up  before  morning. 
In  the  winter-time,  they  amufe  themfelves  frequently 
by  throwing  handfuls  of  fnow  into  their  mouths  :  and 
the  bridegrooms,  who  work  with  the  fathers  cf  their 
future  brides,  find  it  their  hardefl  tafk  to  provide  fnow 
for  the  family  in  fummer  time  ;  for  they  muft  bring  it 
from  the  highefl  hills  be  the  weather  what  it  will, 
otherwife  they  would  never  be  forgiven.  . 

The  Kamtchatkans  commonly  travel  in  fledges  *•* 
drawn  by  dogs.  The  animals  ufed  for  their  purpofe  [^^Z 
differ  very  little  from  the  common  houfe-dogs  ;  they  withdogs» 
are  of  a  middling  fize,  of  various  colours,  though  there 
feem  to  be  more  white,  black,  and  grey,  than  of  any 
other.  In  travelling,  they  make  ufe  of  thofe  that  are 
caftrated,  and  generally  yoke  four  to  a  fledge.  They  - 
drive  and  direel  their  dogs  with  a  crooked  flick  about 
four  feet  long,  which  they  fometimes  adorn  with  dif- 
ferent coloured  thongs  ;  this  is  looked  upon  as  a  great 
piece  of  finery.  They  drive  their  fledge  fitting  upon 
their  right  fide,  with  their  feet  hanging  down  ;  for  it 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  difgrace  for  a  man  to  fit 
down  at  the  bottom  of  the  fledge,  or  to  make  ufe  of 
any  perfon  to  drive  him,  nobody  doing  this  but  the 
women.  It  is  very  difficult  to  travel  in  thefe  fledges  ; 
for  unlefs  a  man  keeps  the  exacleft  balance,  he  is 
liable  every  moment  from  the  height  and  narrownefs^ 
of  them  to  be  overturned :  in  a  rugged  road  this 
would  be  very  dangerous,  as  the  dogs  never  flop  till 
they  come  to  fome  houfe,  or  are  entangled  by  fome- 
thing  upon  the  road,  efpecially  in  going  down  fteep 
hills,  when  they  run  with  all  their  force,  and  are 
fcarcely  to  be  kept  in  ;  for  which  reafon,  in  defcend- 
ing  any  great  declivity,  they  unyoke  all  the  dogs  ex- 
cept one,  and  lead  them  foftly  down.  They  likewife 
walk  uphills  ;  fork  is  as  much  as  the  dogs  can  do  to 
drag  up  the  fledge  empty.  .  After  a  deep  fnow,  be- 
fore it  has  been  hardened  by  a  froft,  there  is  no  tra- 
velling with  dogs  till  a  road  be  made,  which  is  effec- 
ted by  a  man  going  before  upon  fnow  fhoes,  whom 
they  call  brorfoxfiika.  The  fnow-ihoes  are  made  of 
two  thin  boards,  feparated  in  the  middle,  bound  to- 
gether at.  the  ends,  and  with  the  fore  part  bent  a 
little  upwards.  .  The  brodovfhika,  having  one  of  thefe 
fhoes  upon  each  foot,  leaves  the  dogs  and  fledge,  and 
going  on  clears  the  road  for  fome  way ;  then  return- 
ing, leads  forward  the  dogs  and  fledge  fo  far  as  die 
road  is  made ;  a  method  which  he  muft  continue  till 
he  comes  to  fome  dwelling-houfe.  .  This  is  very  labo- 
rious ;  and  it  happens  fo  often  that  no  driver  ever  fets 
out  without  his  fnow-fhoes.  .  When  a  ftorm  of  driven 
fnow  furprifes  them,  they  are  obliged  with  all  hafte  to 
feek  the  fhelter  of  fome  wood,  and  flay  there  as  long 
as  the  tempeft  lafts,  which  fometimes  is  a  whole  week. 
If  they  are  a  large  company,  jhey  dig  a  place  for 

themfelves  - 
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wood  or  brambles.  Sometimes  they  hide  themfelves 
in  caves  or  holes  of  the  earth,  wrapping  themfelves  up 
in  their  furs ;  and  when  thus  covered,  they  move  or 
turn  themfelves  with  the  greateft  caution  left  they 
fhould  throw  off  the  fnow,  for  under  that  they  lie  as 
warm  as  in  their  common  huts  :  they  only  require  a 
breathing-place ;  but  their  clothes  mull   not   be   ti^ht 


or  hard  girt  about  them,  for  then  the  cold  is  infuffer- 
able.  Another  danger  attending  travellers,  is  that  in 
the  feverell  froft  feveral  rivers  are  not  quite  frozen 
and  as  the  roads  for  the  moll  part  lie  clofe  upon 
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the  entry  with   which  is  known  to  the  Ruffians.    It  is  warned  up  by  the  Kimtchot. 
fea,  and  covers  the  fhores  in  fuch  abundance  that  many       ka> 
mips  might  be  loaded  with  it.     Perhaps  an  India  tra-  ~~"~v"*""' 
der  might  make  a  profitable  voyage  from  thence  to 
China,  where  this  metal  is  in  high  demand.     This  cop- 
per is  moftly  in  a  metallic  or  malleable  ftate,  and  many 
pieces  feem  as  if  they  had  formerly  been  in  fufion. 
The  ifland  is  not  high  ;  but  has  many  hillocks,  each 


of  which  has  the  appearance  of  having  formerly  been 
a  volcano.  With  this  kind  of  hillocks  all  the  i Hands 
in  the  fea  of  Kamtchatka  abound,  infomuch  that  not 
a  angle  ifland,  though  ever  fo  fmall,  was  found  with- 
out one  ;  and  many  of  them  confifted  of  nothing  elfe. 
In  fhort,  all  the  chain  of  iflands  abovementioned  may 
without  any   ftretch    of  imagination  be  confidered  as 


over; 

the  rivers,  the  banks   being  very  fteep,  fcarce  a   year 

paffes  without  many  being  drowned.     A  difagreeable 

circumflance  alfo  to  thofe  who  travel  in  thefe  parts, 

is  their  fometimes  being  obliged  to  pafs  through  cop-    thrown  up  by  fome  late  volcanoes.     The  apparent  no- 

ies,  where  they    run  the    rifk    of  having    their    eyes    velty  of  every  thing  feems  to  juftify  this    conjecture ; 

fcratched    out  or  their   limbs   broken;  for  the  dogs    nor  can  any  objection  be   derived  from  the   vegetable 

always  run  n/ioft  violently  in  the  worfl  roads,  and,  to    productions  with  which  thefe  ifiands  abound  ;  for  the 

free  themfelves,  very  often  overturn  their  driver.     The    fummer  after  the  lower  diftrict  of  Zutphen  in  Holland 

bed  travelling  is  in  the  month  of  March   or  April,    was  gained  from  the  fea,  it  was  covered  over  with  wild 

when  the  fnow  is  turned  hard   or  frozen  a   little   at    muflard. — All  thefe   iflands   are    fubject   to    frequent 


top ;  however,  there  is  flill  this  inconvenience  attend- 
ing it,  that  fometimes  travellers  are  obliged  to  lodge 
two  or  three  nights  in  defert  places  ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  prevail  upon  the  Kamtchatkans  to  make  a  fire  ei- 
ther for  warming  themfelves  or  dreffing  victuals,  as 
they  and  their  dogs  eat  dried  fifh,  and  find  themfelves  fo 
-warm  wrapped  in  their  furs,  that  they  want  no  other 
heat :  nay,  all  the  people  of  this  climate  bear  cold  fo 
well,  that  they  fleep  in  the  open  air  as  found  as  others 


and  violent  earthquakes,  and  abound  in  fulphur.  We 
are  not  informed  whether  any  lava  is  found  upon 
them  ;  but  a  party-coloured  ftone  as  heavy  as  i.on, 
probably  a  lava,  is  mentioned  as  being  found  there. 
From  this  account  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
the  copper  abovementioned  has  been  melted  in  fome 
eruption.  ,7 

Beering's  ifland  is  fituated  due  eaft  from  Kamtchat-  Eeering's 
ka,  in  the  1 85th  degree  of  longitude;  and  Copper-ifland  ifland  and 
in  a  warm  bed,  and  awake  next  morning  perfectly  re-    about  one  degree  more  to  the  eaftward,  and  in  the  la-  l.     :«     " 
frefhed  and  alert.     This  feems  to  be  fo  natural  to  all    titude  of  540   north.      The  former  is  from  70  to   80 
here,  that  fome  of  them  have  been  feen  to  lie   down    verfls  long,  and  flretches  from  north-weft  to  fouth-eaft 
with  their  backs  uncovered  againft  a  fire,  and  notwith-    in  the  fame  direction  as  Copper-ifland.     The  latter  is 
Handing  the  fire  has  been  burnt  out  long  before  morn-    about  50  verlls  in  length.     About  300  verfls  eaft-by- 
ing,  they  continued  to  fleep  on  very  comfortably,  and    fouth  of  Copper-ifland  lie  the  Aleutian  ifles  ;  of  which 

Attak  is  the  neareft  :  it  is  rather  larger  than  Beering's 
iiland,  and  ftretches  from  weft  to  fouth-eaft.  From 
thence  about  20  verfls  eaftwards  is  fituated  Semitfhi, 
extending  from  weft  to  eaft  :  and  near  its  extremity  k 
another  fmall  ifland.  To  the  fouth  of  the  ftrait  which 
feparates  the  two  latter  iflands,  and  at  the  diftance  of 
40  verfls  from  both  of  them,  lies  Shimiya  in  a  fimilar 
pofltion,  and  not  above  25  verfts  in  length.  All  thefe 
iftands  lie  between  54  and  55  degrees  of  north  lati- 
tude. j8 

The  Fox-iflands  are  fituated  eaft-north-eaft  from  the  Fox-iiland* 
Aleutians:  the  neareft  of  thefe,  Atchak,  is  about  800 
verfts  diftant ;  it  lies  in  §6°  north  latitude,  and  ex- 
tends from  weft-fouth-weft,  towards  eaft-north-eaft. 
It  greatly  refembles  Copper-iHand,  and  is  provided 
with  a  commodious  harbour  on  the  north.  From  thence 
all  the  other  iflands  of  this  chain  flretch  in  a  direction 
towards  north-eaft  by  eaft.  The  next  to  Atchak  is 
Amlak,  and  about  15  verfts  diftant;  it  is  nearly  of  the 
fame  fize,  and  has  an  harbour  on  its  fouth  fide.  Next 
follows  Saugagamak,  at  about  the  fame  diftance,  but 
fomewhat  fmaller  ;  from  thence  is  50  verfts  to  Amuch- 
ta,  a  fmall  rocky  ifland  ;  and  the  latter  to  Yunakfan, 
another  fmall  ifland.  About  20  verfls  from  Punakfan 
fight  of  Beering's  ifland,  was  next  vifited.  This  ifland  there  is  a  clufter  of  five  fmall  iflands,  or  rather  moun- 
tains, Kigalgifl,  Kagamila,  Tfigulac,  Ulaga,  and  Ta- 


without  any  inconvenience. 

Iflands  in  the  Sea  of  Kamtchatka.  So  many  of 
thefe  have  been  difcovered  by  the  Ruffians,  that  the 
exiftence  of  almofl  a  continued  chain  of  iflands  between 
the  continents  of  Afia  and  America  is  now  rendered 
extremely  probable.  Many  further  difcoveries  of  great 
importance  to  fcience,  however,  remain  yet  to  be  made. 
The  principal  iflands  already  known  are  the  Kuril  ifles, 
which  flretch  fouthweft  towards  the  coafts  of  China  or 
Japan,  and  are  almofl  uninhabited  ;  thofe  called  Beer- 
ing's, and  Copper  iflands,  the  Aleutian  ifles,  and  Fox- 
iflands,  or  Lyjfie  OJlrova,  lie  almofl  directly  eaft,  ftretch- 
ing  nearly  to  2300  of  longitude  eaft  from  Ferro.  The 
firfl  project  of  making  difcoveries  in  that  tempeftuous 
fea  which  lies  between  Kamtchatka  and  America  was 
fet  on  foot  by  Peter  the  Great  of  Ruffia.  Captains 
Beering  and  Tfchirikoff  were  employed  in  the  under- 
taking ;  the  former  of  whom  was  fhipwrecked  and  died 
on  the  ifland  which  is  flill  calle'd  by  his  name.  As  this 
lies  at  no  great  diftance  from  Kamtchatka,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  latter  foon  ventured  over  to  it,  as  the  fea- 
otters  and  other  animals  of  that  kind  were  accuftomed 
to  refort  thither  in  great  numbers. 

Mednoi  Oflroff,  or  Copper-ifland,  which  lies  in  full 


has  its  name  from  the  great  quantity  of  copper  with 
which  the  north-eafl  coafl  of  it  abounds,  the  only  fide 


na  Unok. ;  which  are    therefore   called  by  the 


Ruf- 
fians 
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Kaxntchat    fians  Pat  Snpki,    or  the  Five  Mountains*      Cf  thefe 
fc»-        Tana-Unok  lies  moil  to  the  north-eaft,  towards  v/hich 
the  weftern  point  of  Umnak  advances  within  the  di- 
ftance  of  20  verfts. 

Umnak  ftretches  from  fouth-weft  to  north-eaft ;  it 
is  150  verfts  in  length,  and  has  a  very  confiderable  bay- 
on  the  weft  end  of  the  northern  coaft,  in  which  there 
is  a  fmall  ifland  or  rock,  called  Adugak  ;  and  on  the 
fouth  fide  Shemalga,  another  rock.  The  weftern  point 
of  Aghunalalhka,  or  Unalafhka,  is  feparated  from 
the  eaft  end  of  Umnak  by  a  ftrait  near  20  verfts  in 
breadth.  The  pofition  of  thefe  two  iflands  is  fimi- 
lar ;  but  Aghunalafhka  is  much  the  largeft,  and  is  a- 
bove  200  verfts  long.  It  is  divided  towards  the  north- 
eaft  into  three  promontories,  one  of  which  runs  out  in 
a  wefteriy  dircttion,  forming  one  fide  of  a  large  bay 
on  the  north  coaft  of  the  ifland :  the  fecond  ftretches 
out  north-eaft,  ends  in  three  points,  and  is  connedted 
with  the  ifland  by  a  fmall  neck  of  land.  The  third,  or 
moft  foutherly  one,  is  feparated  from  the  laft-mentioned 
promontory  by  a  deep  bay.  Near  Unalafhka  towards 
the  eaft  lies  another  fmall  ifland  called  Shirkin.  About 
20  verfts  from  the  north-eaft  promontory  of  Aghuna- 
lafhka lie  four  iflands:  the  firft,  Akutan,  is  about 
half  as  big  as  Umnak  ;  a  verft  further  is  the  fmall 
ifland  Akun  ;  a  little  beyond  is  Akunok :  and  laftly, 
Kigalga,  which  is  the  fmalleft  of  thefe  four ;  and 
ftretches  with  Akun  and  Akunck  almoft  from  north  to 
fouth.  Kigalga  is  fituated  about  the  61  ft  degree 
of  latitude.  About  100  verfts  from  thence  lies  an 
ifland  called  Unlmak,  upon  which  a  Ruffian  navigator 
(Captain  Krenitzin)  wintered  ;  and  beyond  it  the  in- 
habitants laid  there  was  a  large  tracl  of  country  call- 
ed Alajhka,  of  which  they  did  not  know  the  boun- 
daries. 

The  Fox-iflands  are  in  general  very  rocky,  without 
containing  any  remarkably  high  mountains :  they  are 
deftitute  of  wood  ;  but  abound  in  rivulets  and  lakes, 
which  are  moftiy  without  nib.  The  winter  is  much 
milder  than  in  Siberia  ;  the  fnow  feldom  falls  before 
the  beginning  of  January,  and  continues  on  the  ground 
till  the  end  of  March.  There  is  a  volcano  in  Amuch- 
ta,  and  fulphur  is  produced  on  another  ifland ;  in  fome 
others  are  fprings  hot  enough  to  boil  provifions.  Sul- 
phureous flames  alfo  are  fometimes  feen  at  night  upon 
the  mountains  cf  Unalafhka  and  Akuton. 
Manners,  The  Fox-iflands  are  tolerably  populous  in  proportion 
&c  of  the  to  their  fize.  The  inhabitants  are  entirely  free,  and 
inhabitants  pav  tribute  to  no  one  ;  they  are  of  a  middle  ftature, 
and  live,  both  in  rummer  and  winter,  in  holes  dug  in 
the  earth.  No  figns  of  religion  were  found  among 
them.  Several  perfons  indeed  pafs  for  forcerers,  pre- 
tending to  know  things  paft  and  to  come;  and  are 
accordingly  held  in  high  efteem,  but  without  receiving 
any  emolument,  filial  duty  and  refpeft  towards  the 
aged  are  not  held  in  eftimation  by  thefe  iflanders. 
They  are  not,  however,  deficient  in  fidelity  towards 
each  other  ;  they  are  of  a  lively  and  cheerful  temper, 
though  rather  impetuous,  and  naturally  prone  to  an- 
ger. In  general,  they  do  not  obferve  any  rules  of  de- 
cency ;  but  follow  all  the  calls  of  nature  publicly  and 
without  the  leaft  referve.  Their  principal  food  con- 
lifts  in  fifh,  and  other  fea-animals,  fmall  fhell  fifh,  and 
fea-plants ;  their  greateil  delicacies  are  wild  lilies  and 


other  roots,  together  with  different  kinds  of  berries.  Kamtchar- 
When  they  have  laid  in  a  ftore  of  provifions,  they  eat  *"*• 
at  any  time  of  the  day  without  diftindion  ;  but  in 
cafe  of  neceffity,  they  are  capable  of  falling  feveral 
days  together.  They  feldom  heat  their  dwellings  :  but 
when  they  are  defirous  of  warming  themfelves,  they 
light  a  bundle  of  hay,  and  ftand  over  it ;  or  elfe  they 
fet  fire  to  train-oil,  which  they  pour  into  a  hollow 
ftone.  They  feed  their  children  when  very  young  with 
the  coarfeft  flefh,  and  for  the  moft  part  raw.  If  an  in- 
fant cries,  the  mother  immediately  carries  it  to  the 
fea-fide,  and,  be  it  fummcr  or  winter,  holds  it  na- 
ked in  the  water  until  it  is  quiet.  This  cuftom,  it 
it  is  faid,  is  fo  far  from  doing  the  children  any  harm, 
that  it  hardens  them  againil  the  cold  ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  go  barefooted  through  the  winter  without 
the  leaft  inconvenience.  They  are  alfo  trained  to  bathe 
frequently  in  the  fea ;  and  it  is  an  opinion  generally 
received  among  the  iflanders,  that  by  thefe  means 
they  are  rendered  bold  and  fortunate  in  fifhing. 

The  men  wear  fhirts  made  of  the  fkins  cf  cormo- 
rants, fea-divers,  and  gulls  ;  and  in  order  to  keep  out 
the  rain,  they  have  upper  garments  of  the  bladders  and 
other  inteftines  of  lea  -lions,  fea-calves,  and  whales,  . 
blown  up  and  dried.  They  cut  their  hair  in  a  circular 
form  quite  clofe  to  their  ears  ;  and  fhave  alfo  a  round 
place  on  the  top.  The  women,  on  the  contrary,  let 
the  hair  defcend  over  the  forehead  as  low  as  the  eye- 
brows, and  tie  the  remaining  part  in  a  knot  upon  the 
top  of  the  head.  They  pierce  the  eai's,  and  hang  in 
them  bits  of  coral,  which  they  get  from  the  Ruffians. 
Both  fexes  make  holes  in  the  griftles  of  their  nofes, 
and  in  the  under  lips,  in  which  they  thru  ft  pieces  of 
bone,  and  are  very  fond  of  fuch  kind  of  ornaments. 
They  mark  alfo  and  colour  their  faces  with'  different 
figures.  They  barter  among  one  another  fea-otters, 
fea-bears,  cloathes  made  of  birds  fkins  and  of  dried  in- 
teftines, fkins  of  fea-lions  aud  fea-calves  for  the  cover- 
ings of  their  canoes,  wooden  malks,  darts,  thread  made 
of  finews  and  hair  of  reindeer.: 

Their  houfehold  utenfils  are  fquare  pitchers  and 
large  troughs,  which  they  make  out  of  the  wood  dri- 
ven afhore  by  the  fea.  Their  weapons  are  bows  and 
arrows  pointed  with  flint,  and  javelins  of  two  yards  in 
length,  which  they  throw  from  a  fmall  board.  In  (lead 
of  hatchets,  they  ufe  crooked  knives  of  flint  or  bone. 
Some  iron  knives,  hatchets,  and  lances,  were  obferved 
among  them,  which  they  had  probably  got  by  plun- 
dering the  Ruffians. 

According  to  the  reports  of  the  oldeft  inhabitants  of 
Umnak  and  Unalafhka,  they  have  never  been  enga- 
ged in  any  war,  either  amongft  themfelves  or -with 
their  neighbours,  except  wijh  the  people  of  Alafha, 
the  occafion  of  which  was  as  follows.  The  fon  of  the 
toigon  or  chief  of  Umnak  had  a  maimed  hand  ;  and 
fome  inhabitants  of  Alafhka,  who  came  to  vifit  upon 
that  ifland,  faftened  to  his  arm  a  drum,  out  of  mock- 
ery, and  invited  him-  to  dance.  The  parents  and  re- 
lations of  the  boy  were  offended  at  this  infnlt :  hence  a 
quarrel  enfued  ;  and  from  that  time  the  people  have 
lived  in  continual  enmicy,  attacking  and  plundering  each 
other  by  turns.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  iflan- 
ders, there  are  mountains  upon  Alafhka,  and  woods  of 
great  extent  at  fome  diftance  from  die  coaft.  The  na- 
tives 
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Kaiutchat-  tive-s  wear  clothes  made  of  the  (kins  of  reindeer,  wolves, 
•  ka-  and  foxes  ;  and  are  not  tributary  to  any  of  their  neigh- 
'  v  '  hours.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Fox-iflands  feeni  to 
have  no  knowledge  of  any  country  beyond  Alaftika, 
which  is  one  of  the  moft  eafterly  iflands  yet  difcovered 
in  thefe  feas,  and  is  probably  not  far  diftant  from  the 
continent  of  America. 

Feafts  are  very  common  among  thefe  iflanders ;  and 
more  particularly  when  the  inhabitants  of  one  ifland  are 
viiited  by  thofe  of  the  others.  The  men  of  the  village 
meet  their  gueils,  beating  drums,  and  preceded  by  the 
women  who  ling  and  dance.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
dance,  the  hofts  invite  them  to  partake  of  the  feafts ; 
after  which  ceremony,  the  former  return  firft  to  their 
dwelling's,  place  mats  in  order,  and  ferve  up  their  beft 
piovifion.  The  guefts  next  enter,  take  their  places, 
and,  after  they  are  fatisfied,  the  diverfions  begin.  Firft, 
the  children  dance  and  caper,  at  the  fame  time  making 
a  noife  with  their  fmall  drums,  while  the  owners  of  the 
huts  of  both  fexes  fing.  Next,  the  men  dance  almoft 
naked,  tripping  after  one  another,  and  beating  drums 
of  a  larger  fize  :  when  thefe  are  weary,  they  are  re- 
lieved by  the  women,  who  dance  in  their  clothes,  the 
men  continuing  in  the  mean  time  to  fing  and  beat  their 
drums.  At  laft  the  fire  is  put  out  which  had  been 
kindled  for  the  ceremony.  The  manner  of  obtaining 
fire  is  by  rubbing  two  pieces  cf  dry  wood  againft  each 
other,  or  moft  commonly  by  ftriking  two  flints  toge- 
ther, and  letting  the  fparks  fall  upon  fome  fea-otter's 
hair  mixed  with  fulphur.  If  any  forcerer  is  prefent,  it 
is  then  his  turn  to  play  his  tricks  in  the  dark ;  if  not, 
the  guefts  immediately  retire  to  their  huts,  which  are 
made,  on  that  occafion,  of  their  canoes  and  mats. 
The  natives  who  have  feveral  wives  do  not  with-hold 
them  from  their  guefts  ;  but  where  the  owner  of  the 
Jiut  has  himfelf  but  one  wife,  he  then  makes  the  offer 
of  a  female  fervant. 

Their  hunting  feafon  is  principally  from  the  end  of 
October  to  the  beginning  of  December  ;  during  which 
time  they  kill  great  numbers  of  young  fea-bears  for 
their  clothing.  They  pafs  all  December  in  feaftings 
and  diverfions  fimilar  to  thofe  abovementioned  :  with 
this  difference,  however,  that  the  men  dance  in  wood- 
en*mafks,  reprefenting  various  fia-animals,  and  paint- 
ed red,  green,  or  black,  with  coarfe-coloured  earths 
found  upon  thefe  iflands. 

During  thefe  feftivals,  they  vifit  each  other  from 
village  to  village,  and  from  ifland  to  ifland.  The  feafts 
concluded,  mafks  and  drums  are  broken  to  pieces,  or 
depotited  in  caverns  among  the  rocks,  and  never  after- 
wards made  ufe  of.  In  fpring,  they  go  out  to  kill  old 
fea-bears,  fea-lions,  and  whales.  During  fummer,  and 
even  in  winter  when  it  is  calm,  they  row  out  to  fea, 
and  catch  eod  and  other  fifli.  Their  hooks  are  of 
bone  ;  and  for  lines  they  make  ufe  of  a  firing  made  of 
a  long  tenacious  fea-weedf,  which  is  fometimes  found 
in  thofe  feas,  near  160  yards  in  length. 

Whenever  they  are  wounded  in  any  encounter,  or 
bruifed  by  any  accident,  they  apply  a  fort  of  yellow 
root  to  the  wound,  and  fa  ft  for  fome  time.  When  their 
head  aches,  they  open  a  vein  in  that  part  with  a  ftone- 
lancet.  When  they  want  to  glue  the  points  of  their 
arrows  to  the  fliafts,  they  ftrike  their  nofe  till  it  bleeds, 
and  ufe  the  blood  as  glue. 

Murder  is  not  punilhed  among  them ;  for  they  have 
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no  judge.  The  following  ceremonies  are  ufed  in  the 
burial  of  the  dead.  The  bodies  cf  poor  people  are 
wrapped  up  in  their  own  clothes,  or  in  mats  ;  then 
laid  in  a  grave,  and  covered  over  with  earth.  The  bo- 
dies of  the  rich  are  put,  together  with  their  clothes 
and  arms,  in  a  fmall  boat  made  of  the  wood  driven 
aflicre  by  the  fea  :  this  boat  is  hung  upon  poles  placed 
crofswife ;  and  the  body  is  thus  left  to  rot  in  the  open 
air. 

The  cuftoms  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Aleutian  iflss  are  nearly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Fox-iflands.  The  former  indeed  are  ren- 
dered tributary  and  entirely  fubject  to  Ruffia  j  and  moft 
of  them  have  a  flight  acquaintance  with  the  Ruffian  lan- 
guage, which  they  have  learned  from  the  crews  of  the 
different  veflels  who  have  landed  there. 

KAN,  or  Khan,  the  name  of  an  officer  in  Perfia, 
anfwering  to  that  of  governor  in  Europe. — There  are 
kans  of  provinces,  countries,  and  cities,  who  have  dif- 
rent  additions  to  diftinguifh  them. 

KANGUROO.     See  Didelphis. 

KANISKA,  a  very  ftrong  town  of  Lower  Hua- 
gary,  capital  of  the  county  of  Selawar.  It  was  taken  by 
die  Imperialifts  in  1690.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Drave,  in  E.  Long.  17.  37.     N.  Lat.  46.  23. 

KAN-TCHEOU-FOU,  a  flouriihing  town  of  Chi- 
na, in  the  province  of  Kiang-fi.  Its  rivers,  port,  riches, 
and  population,  all  contribute  to  attract  ftrangers.  A 
days  journey  from  this  city  is  a  very  rapid  current,  al- 
moft 30  leagues  in  length,  which  flows  with  great  im- 
petuofity  over  a  number  of  fcattered  rocks  that  are  level 
with  the  water.  Travellers  here  are  in  great  danger 
of  being  loft,  unlefs  they  take  care  to  be  conducted  by 
one  of  the  pilots  of  the  country  ;  after  this  paffage, 
the  river  becomes  twice  as  large  as  the  Seine  at  Rouen  ; 
it  is  continually  covered  with  loaded  barks  and  other 
veflels  under  fail — Near  the  walls  of  the  city  is  a  very 
long  bridge,  compofed  of  130  boats  joined  together  by 
ftrong  iron  chains.  The  cuftom-houfe  is  upon  this 
bridge,  where  a  receiver  conftantly  refides  to  vifit  all 
barks,  and  examine  if  they  have  paid  the  duties  impo- 
fed  on  the  commodities  with  which  they  are  loaded. 
Two  or  three  moveable  boats  are  fo  placed,  that  by 
their  means  the  bridge  can  be  opened  or  fhut,  to  give 
or  refufe  a  paffage  ;  and  no  barks  are  ever  permitted- 
to  pafs  until  they  have  been  examined.  In  the  territory 
belonging  to  this  city,  a  great  number  of  thofe  valu- 
able trees  grow,  from  which  varnifh  diftils.  Its  diftridt 
is  extenfive,  and  contains  1 2  cities  of  the  third  clafs. 

KAOLIN,  the  name  of  an  earth  which  is  ufed 
one  of  the  two  ingredients  in  oriental  porcelain, 
of  this  earth  was  brought  from  China,  and  examined 
by  Mr  Reaumur.  He  found  that  it  was  perfectly  in- 
fufible  by  fire,  and  believed  that  it  is  a  talky  earth ; 
but  Mr  Macquer  obferves,  that  it  is  more  probably 
of  an  argillaceous  nature,  from  its  forming  a  tenacious 
pafte  with  the  other  ingredient  called  ptf.mtfe,  which 
has  no  tenacity.  Mr  Bomare  fays,  that  by  analyfing 
fome  Chinefe  kaolin,  he  found  in  was  a  compound 
earth  confifting  of  clay,  to  which  it  owed  its  tenacity  ; 
of  calcareous  earth,  which  gave  it  a  meally  appearance  ; 
of  fparkling  cryftals  of  mica  ;  and  of  fmall  gravel,  or 
particles  of  quartz-cryftals.  He  fays,  that  he  has  found 
a  fimilar  earth  upon  a  ftratum  of  granite,  and  conjec- 
tures that  it  may  be  a  decompofed  granite.  This  con- 
jecture 
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jecture  is  the  more  probable,  as  kaolins  are  frequently   utmoft  exaggeration,  but  without  any  mention  of  the      Kareck 


found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  granites.     See  Porce- 
lain. 

KAOUTCHOUK.     See  Caoutchouc. 

KARAITES.     See  Caraites. 

KARAT.     See  Caract. 

KARECK,  an  ifland  in  the  Perfian  Gulf,  lately 
fubject  to  the  Dutch.  It  was  vifited  by  Mr  Ives  in 
1758.  He  found  the  fouth  part  of  the  ifland  well 
cultivated,  with  agreeable  fields  of  corn,  and  produ- 
cing plenty  of  efculent  vegetables.  In  the  middle  are 
very  high  hills  abounding  with  a  variety  of  ihells.  Some 
fragments  torn  from  their  fides  afforded  an  opportunity 
of  obferving  an  immenfe  quantity  of  oyfters,  fcallop, 
cockle,  and  other  Ihells.  The  common  tree  here  is 
the  banian,  but  without  thofe  luxuriant  fhoots,  which 
in  fome  other  places  go  downward  and  take  root  in 
the  ground.  The  lavender-cotton  is  alio  found  here  ; 
and  the  ifland  abounds  with  fowls  of  various  kinds. 

Pearl  oyfters  are  alfo  found  here,  but  lie  at  confiderable  was  he  content  with  putting  frmfell  in  a  pofture  of  de 
depths.  Mr  Ives  mentions  one  pearl  of  confiderable  fence,  but  even  commenced  hoftilities  againft  the 
fize,  which  had  upon  it  a  natural  reprefentation  of  Turks;  and  by  detaining  two  veffels  very  richly  laden, 
the  face  of  a  human  fetus  in  the  early  months  of  preg-  which  happened  to  touch  at  the  ifland,  he  at  laft  obliged 
nancy.  the  governor  of  Baffora  to  pay  back  the   100,000  ru- 

This  fettlement  was  founded  by  Baron  Kniphaufen,   pees  he   had  extorted,  30,000  of  which  he  reftored  to 
brother  to  one  of  that  name  fome  time  ago  ambaflador   his    fucceffor    in    office    at    Baffora,    and   20,000    to 


100,000  rupees.  The  baron,  however,  having  got 
intelligence  of  this  proceeding,  ufed  fuch  diligence  that  Kattegattc, 
he  got  back  to  Batavia  in  the  very  fhip  which  carried 
the  letter.  Being  thus  prefent  on  the  fpot  to  anfwer 
the  charges  brought  againft  him,  he  acquitted  himfelf 
fo  well  that  his  fcheme  was  inftantly  approved  of,  and 
he  was  fent  back  with  two  fhips  and  50  men  to  take 
poffefllon  of  Kareck,  whofe  inhabitants  at  that  time  a- 
mountedto  no  more  than  100  poor  fifhermen. 

Confiderable  difficulties  now  occurred  in  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  the  new  colony  ;  for  he  had  but  very  few  ma- 
terials with  him,  and  the  government  of  Batavia  was 
very  flow  in  fending  him  the  fuccors  they  had  promifed. 
He  was  therefore  obliged  to  fend  for  workmen  from 
Perfia  and  Arabia,  with  whofe  affiftance  he  built  a  fmall 
compact  fort,  ftrong  enough  to  defend  itfelf  againft  any 
of  the  country  powers  and  any  fliips  ufually  failing  to 
India,  excepting  thofe  of  the  Eaft  India  company.  Nor 


at  the  court  of  London.  Having  left  the  Pruffian 
fervice  on  fome  difguft,  he  entered  into  that  of  France. 
He  afterwards  went  to  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  was  ap- 
pointed refident  to  the  Dutch  factory  at  Baffora.  Here 
he  became  an  object  to  the  avarice  and  rapacity  of  the 
Turkifh  governors  ;  who  having  got  him  accufed  of 
capital  crimes,  he  was  at  laft  glad  to  compound  with 
them  for  50,000  rupees,  the  whole  fum  he  was  worth, 
befides  giving  directions  how  they  might  fqueeze  other 


the  banian.  When  Mr  Ives  vifited  him,  he  informs 
us,  that  furprifing  progrefs  had  been  made  during  the 
little  time  the  baron  had  held  the  fovereignty  of  the 
ifland,  and  that  he  intended  to  make  it  a  ftrong  and 
wealthy  place  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  he  difcovered 
his  tafte  for  literature  by  advancing  a  fum  of  money 
for  books  and  inftruments  of  various  kinds,  which  were 
afterwards  punctually  fent.  After  that  time,  however, 
the  baron  quitted  the  fervice  of  the  Dutch ;  and  the 
50,000  from  his  fucceffor  in  office  (who  in  truth  wifhed  ifland  is  again  in  the  poffeffion  of  the  fheick  of  Bundaric, 
him  turned  out)  and  the  banian  who  did  the  bufinefs  of  to  whom  it  formerly  belonged.  It  is  about  five  miles 
the  Dutch  factory,  and  who  had  likewife  been  concern-  long  and  two  in  breadth  ;  lying  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
ed  in  underhand  practices  againft  him.  the  Perfian  Gulf,  about  feven  leagues  from  each  fide, 

The  new  refident  was  overjoyed  at  his    acceffion,   and  about  30  leagues  from  the  mouth  of  Baffora  river, 
but  loft  all  patience  when  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to   where  all  fliips  bound  to  that  port  muft  call  for  pilots, 
pay   30,000  rupees  to  the  governor  as  a  compliment        KARLE,  a  Saxon  word  ufed  in  Englifh  law,  fome- 
on  his  entering  into  a  poft  of  fuch   confequence.     Nor  times  limply  for  a  man  ;  and  fometimes,  with  an  ad- 
had  the  banian  much  better  reafon  to  be  fatisfied,  be- 
to  pay    down   20,000  rupees  to  make  up 
which  was    to  fatisfy  the  rapacity  of  the  go- 
vernor. 

Baron  Kniphaufen  failed  from  Baffora  the  very  day 
•after  he  was  fet  at  liberty  ;  but  having  landed  on  this 
ifland,  he,  in  conjunction  with  an  Arabian  fheick,  formed 
the  plan  of  the  fettlement.  He  then  carried  a  letter 
from  the  fheick  to  the  governor  and  conncil  of 
Batavia,  in  which  the  former  propofed  to  give  up 
the  fovereignty  of  the  ifland.  Before  fetting  out 
for  this  place,  however,  the  baron  took  care  to  dif- 
patch  a  meffenger  acrofs  the  defart  to  Conftantinople, 
acquainting  the  Dutch  ambaifador  with  the  treatment 
he  had  received,  and  requefting  liberty  of  the  grand 
vizier  for  the  Dutch  to  fettle  at  Kareck  The  mef- 
fenger  returned  with  a  favourable  anfwer  before  the 
baron  came  back  from  Batavia.  The  governor  of 
Baffora,  then,  having  attempted  in  vain  to  perfuade 
him  to  return  to  that  place,  wrote  a  letter  of  com- 
plaint to  Batavia,  accufing  the  baron  in  terms  of  the 
Vol.  IX. 


ing  obliged 
the  fum 


dition,  for  a  fervant  or  clown.  Thus  the  Saxons  call  a 
feaman  bufcarl'i,  and  a  domeftic  fervant  hufcarle.  From 
hence  comes  the  modern  word  churl. 

KARMATIANS,  a  feet  of  Mohammedans,  who 
occafioned  great  diforders  in  the  empire  of  the  Arabs. 
See  Bagdad,  n°4C>. 

KASTRIL,  or  Kestril.     See  Falco. 

KATTEGATTE,  a  noted  fea  lying  between  part 
of  Jutland  and  the  coaft  of  Sweden,  and  towards  the 
latter  covered  with  a  great  number  of  ifles.  It  is  al- 
moft  clofed  at  the  extremity  by  the  low  Danifh  iflands 
of  Sealand  and  Funen,  which  had  in  old  times  been 
(with  Sweden)  the  feat  of  the  Suiones.  Between  the 
firft  and  the  coaft  of  Sweden  is  the  famous  found,  the 
paffage  tributary  to  the  Danes  by  thoufands  of  fhips. 
Tbefe  iflands  were  of  old  called  Codonama,  and  gave 
to  the  Kattegattc  the  name  of  Sinus  Codanus.  Its 
greateft  depth  is  35  fathoms.  It  decreafes  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  found;  which  begins  with  16  fathoms, 
and  near  Copenhagen  fhallows  to  even  four.  The  Ro- 
man fleet,  under  the  command  of  Germanicus,  failed, 
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according  to  Pliny,  round  Germany,  and  even  doubled  a  broolc,  but  Jofephus  a  deep  valley  between  Jerufalem 
the  Cimbricum  Promontorium,  and  arrived  at  the  iflands  and  mount  olivet  to  the  eaft ;  called  alfo  Kedron  from 
which  fill  the  bottom  of  the  Kattegatte  :  either  by  ob-  its  blacknefs.  A  brook  only  in  winter,  or  in  rainy 
fervation  or  information,  the  Romans  were  acquainted    weather,  according  to  Maundrel. 

with  2?.  One  they  called  Glefaria,  from  its  amber,  KEEL,  the  principal  piece  of  timber  in  a  fhip, 
a  foffil  abundant  to  this  day  on  part  of  the  fouth  fide  which  is  ufually  firft  laid  on  the  blocks  in  building.  If 
of  the  Baltic.      A  Roman  knight  was  employed  by    we  compare  the  carcafe  of  a  fhip  to  the  fkeleton  of  the 

human  body,  the  keel  may  be  confidered  as  the  back- 
bone, and  the  timbers  as  the  ribs.  It  therefore  fup- 
ports  and  unites  the  whole  fabric,  fince  the  ftem  and 
ftern-poft,  which  are  elevated  on  its  ends,  are  in  fome 
meafure  a  continuation  of  the  keel,  and  ferve  to  con- 
nect and  inclofe  the  extremities  of  the  fides  by  tran- 
foms  ;  as  the  keel  forms  and  unites  the  bottom  by  tim- 
bers. 

The  keel   is  generally   compofed  of  feveral  thick 
pieces  placed  lengthways,  which,  after  being  fcarfed 


Kee!. 
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Nero's  mafter  of  the  Gladiators  to  collect  in  thefe  parts 
that  precious  production,  by  which  he  came  perfectly 
acquainted  with  this  country. 

KAUFFBEUREN,  a  free  and  imperial  town  of 
Germany,  fituated  on  the  river  Wardach,  in  E.  Long. 
io.  53.  N.  Lat.  47.  57. 

KAY,  Quay,  or  Key.     See  Key. 

KAZY,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  a  Mahometan  judge  or 
magiftrate ;  appointed  originally  by  the  court  of  Delhi 
to  adminifter  juftice  according  to  their  written  law  ;  but 

particularly  in  matters  relative  to  marriages,  the  fales  together,  are  bolted,  and  clinched  upon  the  upper  fide, 
of  houfes,  and  tranfgrefTions  of  the  Koran.  He  attefts  When  thefe  pieces  cannot  be  procured  large  enough  to 
or  authenticates  writings,  which  under  his  feal  are  ad-  afford  a  fuffkient  depth  to  the  keel,  there  is  a  ftrong 
mitted  as  the  originals  in  proof.  thick  piece  of  timber  bolted  to  the  bottom  thereof,  call- 

KEBLA,  an  appellation  given  by  the  Mahometans  ed  the  falfe  keel,  which  is  alfo  very  ufeful  in  preferving 
to  that  part  of  the  world  where  the  temple  of  Mecca  is  the  lower  fide  of  the  main  keel.  In  the  largeft  fhips 
fituated  towards  which  they  are  obliged  to  turn  them-  of  war,  the  falfe  keel  is  generally  compofed  of  two 
felves  when  they  pray.  pieces,  which  are  called  the  upper  and  the  lower  falfe 

KECKERMAN  (Bartholomew),  a  native  of  Dant-    keels.     See  Mmmiv-Frame. 


zick,  and  profefTor  of  philofophy  there  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century,  compofed  fyftems  of  al- 
moft  all  the  fciences,  in  which  he  fhows  more  method 


The  loweft  plank  in  a  fhip's  bottom,  called  the 
garboard-Jlreai,  has  its  inner-edge  let  into  a  groove  or 
channel  cut  longitudinally  on  the  fide  of  the  keel  :  the 


than  genius.  He  died  in  1 609,  fairly  worn  out  at  the  depth  of  this  channel  is  therefore  regulated  by  the  thick- 
age  of  38  with  mere  fcholaftic  drudgery.  nefs  of  the  garboard-ftreak. 

KEDAR  (anc.  geog.),  a  diftrict  in  the  defert  of  Keel  is  alfo  a  name  given  to  a  low  flat-bottomed 
the  Saracens  (fo  called  from  Cedar,  the  fon  of  Ifh-  veffel,  ufed  in  the  river  Tyne  to  bring  the  coals  down 
mael,  according  to  Jerome,  who  in  another  place  fays  from  Newcaftle  and  the  adjacent  parts,  in  order  to  load 
that  Kedar  was  uninhabitable),  on  the  north  of  Arabia    the  colliers  for  tranfportation. 

Felix.  Kedareni,  the  people  ;  who  dwelt  in  tents  like  the  KEEL-Hauling,  a  punifhment  inflicted  for  various 
other  Scenites  (Pfalm  cxx.),  were  rich  in  cattle  (Ifa-  offences  in  the  Dutch  navy.  It  is,  performed  by 
iah  lx.),  of  a  fwarthy  complexion  (Canticles  i.),  and  plunging  the  delinquent  repeatedly  under  the  fhip's 
excellent  at  the  bow  (Ifaiah  xxi.)  bottom  on  one  fide,  and  hoifting  him  up  on  the  other, 

KEDES  (anc.  geog.),  a  city   of  refuge  and   Levi-    after  having  paffed  under  the  keel.      The  blocks  or 
tical  in  the  tribe  of  Naphthali,  on  the  confines  of  Tyre    pullies  by  which    he    is  fufpended  are  faftened  to  the 
and  Galilee;   (Jofephus).  Jerome  calls  it  a  facerdotal 
«ity,  fituated  on  a  mountain  20  miles  from  Tyre,  near 

Paneas,  and   called  Cidiffus,  taken  by  the  king  of  Af- 
fyria. 

vii.  72.)  which  feems  to  be  called  Kifwn  (Jofhua  xix.). 
KEDGE,  a  fmall  anchor,  ufed  to  keep  a  fhip  fteady 

whilfl  fhe  rides  in  a  harbour  or  river,  particularly  at  the 

turn  of  the  tide,  when  fhc  might  otherwife  drive  over 

her  principal  anchor,  and  entangle  the  ftock  or  flukes 

with    her    flack-cable,    fo   as    to  loofen  it    from  the 

ground.     This  is  accordingly   prevented  by  a  kedge- 

rope  that  hinders  her  from  approaching  it.     The  Ked- 


oppofite  extremities  of  the  main-yard,  and  a  weight  of 

lead  or  iron  is  hung  upon  his  legs,  to   fink  him  to  a 

competent  depth.     By  this  apparatus  he  is  drawn  clofe 

Another  Kedes  in  the  tribe  of  IfTachar  ( 1  Chron.    up  to  the  yard-arm,  and  thence  let  fall  fuddenly  into 

the  fea,  where,  paffing  under  the  fhip's  bottom,  he  is 
hoifted  up  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  veffel.  As  this 
extraordinary  fentence  is  executed  with  a  ferenity  of 
temper  peculiar  to  the  Dutch,  the  culprit  is  allowed 
fufficient  intervals  to  recover  the  fenfe  of  pain,  of 
which  indeed  he  is  frequently  deprived  during  the 
operation.  In  truth  a  temporary  infenfibility  to  his 
fufferings  ought  by  no  means  to  be  conftrued  into  a 
difrefpect   of  his  judges,  when    we  confider  that  this 

in 


ges  are  particularly    ufeful  in   tranfporting    a   fhip 

i.  e.  removing  her  from  one^art  of  the  harbour  to  an-  punifhment   is    fuppofed  to  have  peculiar  propriety 

other,  by  means  of  ropes  which  are   faftened  to  thefe  the    depth    of  winter,    whilfl:    the    flakes   of  ice    are 

anchors.     They  are  generally  furnifhed  with  an  iron  floating  on  the   ftream :  and  that  it  is  continued  till 

ftock,  which  is  eafily  difplaced  for  the  convenience  of  the   culprit  is  almoft   fuffocated  for  want  of  air,  be- 

ftowing  them.  numbed  with  the  cold  of  the  water,  or  ftunned  with 

KEDRON,  or  Cedron  (anc.  geog. ),  a  town  which,  the   blows  his  head  receives    by   ftriking    the   fhip's 

from  the  defeat  and  pnrfuit  of  the  Syrians  ( iMac.xvi.),  bottom. 


appears  to  have  ftood  on  the  road  which  led  from  the 
Higher  Judea  to  Azotus  :  in  this  war  it  was  burnt  by 
the  Jews. 
Kedron, 


KEELSON,  a  piece  of  timber  which  may  be  pro- 
perly denned  the  interior  or  counter-part  of  the  keel ; 
as  it  is  laid  upon  the  middle  of  the  floor -timbers, 


im- 
or  Cedron  (anc.  geog.),  St  John  calls  it   mediately  over  the  keel,  and  like  it  compofed  of  fe- 
veral 
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In  order  to   fit  with    people  on  its  top*  and  a  greater  number  at  its  bottom 

Keeping.  more  fecurity  upon  theltoor-timbers  and  crotches,  it    on  the  ground ;  in  which  cafe,   a  fpectator  at  a  little 

"  is  notched  about  an  inch  and  an  half  deep,  oppofite    diftance  could  as  well  diftinguifh  the  features  of  thofe 


K  E  E 

Keeper,'  veral  pieces    fcarfed  together. 


at  the  top  as  of  thofe  on  the  ground.  But  upon  any  large 
eminence,  deferving  the  name  of  a  mount,  that  would 
be  quite  impoffible. 

KEIL,  a  very  important  fortrefs  of  Germany,  feated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  built  by  the  French  after 
a  defign  of  marfhal  Vauban,  for  the  defence  of  Straf- 
burg.  It  was  ceded  to  the  empire  in  1697,  by  the 
treaty  of  Ryfwick.  The  French  retook  it  in  1703; 
and  it  was  reftored  to  the  empire  by  the  treaty  of  Re- 
ftadt.     E.  Long.  7.  45.  N.  Lat.  48.  40. 

KEILL  (Dr  John),  a  celebrated  aftronomer  and 
tain  ;  he  is  always  one  of  the  privy-council.  All  grants,  mathematician,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1 671,  and 
charters,  and  commiffions  of  the  king  under  the  great  ftudied  in  the  univerfity  of  that  city.  In  1 694  he  went 
feal,  pafs  through  the  hands  of  the  lord-keeper  ;  for  to  Oxford ;  where,  being  admitted  of  Baliol  college, 
without  that  feal  many  of  thofe  grants,  &c.  would  be  he  began  to  read  lectures  according  to  the  Newtonian 
of  no  force ;  the  king  being,  in  the  interpretation  of  fyftem  in  his  private  chamber  in  that  college.  He  is 
the  law,  a  corporation,  and  therefore  paffes  nothing  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  who  taught  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
but  by  the  great  feal,  which  is  alfo  faid  to  be  the  pub-    ton's  principles  by  the  experiments  on  which  they  are 


to  each  of  thofe  pieces,  and  thereby  firmly  fcored 
down  upon  them  to  that  depth,  where  it  is  fecured  by 
fpike-nails.  The  pieces  of  which  it  is  formed  are  only 
half  the  breadth  and  thicknefs  of  thofe  of  the  keel. 

The  keelfon  ferves  to  bind  and  unite  the  floor-timbers 
to  the  keel.  It  is  confined  to  the  keel  by  long  bolts, 
which,  being  driven  from  without  through  feveral  of 
the  timbers,  are  fore-locked  or  clenched  upon  rings  on 
the  upper-fide  of  the  keelfon. 

KEEPER  of  the  great  seal,  is  a  lord  by  his 
office,  and  ftyled  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal  of  Great  Bri- 


higheft  efteem 


lie  faith  of  the  kingdom,  being  in  the 
and  reputation. 

Whenever  there  is  a  lord-keeper,  he  is  invefted  with 
the  fame  place,  authority,  pre-eminence,  jurifdiction, 
or  execution  of  laws,  as  the  lord-chancellor  of  Great 
Britain  is  invefted  with. 

The  lord-keeper  is  conftituted  by  the  delivery  of 
the  great  feal,  &c. 

Keeper  of  the  Privy -feal,  is  alfo  a  lord  by  his 
office,  through  whofe  hands  all  grants,  pardons,  &c. 
pafs  before  they  come  to  the  great  feal ;  and  even 
fome  things  pafs  his  hands  which  do  not  pafs  the 
great  feal  at  all.  This  officer  is  alfo  one  of  the  privy-  Jicam,  which  only 
council,  yet  was  anciently  called  clerk  of  the  privy  feal.    following   editions 


founded  :  and  this,  it  feems,  he  did  by  an  apparatus  of 
inftruments  of  his  own  providing,  by  which  means  he 
acquired  a  great  reputation  in  the  univerfity.  The 
firft  fpecimen  he  gave  the  public  of  his  fkill  in  mathe- 
matical and  philofophical  knowledge,  was  his  Exam':- 
nation  of  Dr  Burnet's  theory  of  the  earth,  with  Re- 
marks on  Mr  Whifion's  theory  :  and  thefe  theories  being 
defended  by  their  refpective  inventors,  drew  from  Mr 
Keill  An  examination  of  the  reflexions  on  the  theory  of 
the  earth,  together  with  A  defence  of  the  remarks  on 
Mr  Whiflon's  new  theory.  In  1 701,  he  publifhed  his 
celebrated  treatife,  intitled,  IntroduBio  ad  veram  phy- 
contains  14  lectures;  but  in  the 
he   added  two  more.     This  work 


has  been  tranflated  into  Englifh,  under  the  title  of 
An  introduclion  to  natural  philofophy.  Afterwards,  be- 
ing made  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  he  publifhed, 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  a  paper,  of  the  laws 

in 


His  duty  is  to  put  the  feal  to  no  grant,  &c.  without 
a  proper  warrant ;  nor  with  v*  arrant  where  it  is  againft 
fciw,  or  inconvenient,  but  fhall  firft  acquaint  the  king 
therewith. 

KEEPING,  in  painting,  denotes  the  reprefenta-  of  attraction ;  and  being  offended  at  a  paffage  in  the 
tion  of  objects  in  the  fame  manner  that  they  appear  Ac7a  eruditorum  of  Leiptic,  warmly  vindicated  againft 
to  the  eye  at  different  diftances  from  it ;  for  which  the  Mr  Leibnitz  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  right  to  the  honour 
painter  fhould  have  recourfe  to  the  rules  of  perfpective.  of  the  firft  invention  of  his  method  of  fluxions.  In 
There  are  two  inftances  in  which  the  famous  Raphael  !7°9  he  went  to  New-England  as  treafurer  of  the 
Urbin  has  tranfgrefled  thefe  rules  :  in  one  of  his  car-  Palatines.  About  the  year  1711,  feveral  objections 
tons,  reprefenting  the  miraculous  draught  of  fifties,  the  being  urged  againft  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  philofophy,  in 
men  in  each  of  the  two  boats  appear  of  full  fize,  the  fupport  of  Des  Cartes's  notions  of  a  plenum,  Mr  Keill 
features  of  their  faces  being  ftrongly  marked  ;  and  the 
boats  are  reprefented  fo  fmall,  and  the  men  fo  big, 
that  any  one  of  them  appears  fufficient  to  fink  either 
of  the  boats  by  his  own  bare  weight :  and  the  fowls  on 
the  fhore  are  alfo  drawn  fo  big,  as  to  feem  very  near 
the  eye  of  the  obferver,  who  could  not  poffibly,  in  that 


publifhed  a  paper  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions 
on  the  rarity  of  matter,  and  the  tenuity  of  its  compo- 
fition.  But  while  he  was  engaged  in  this  difpute, 
queen  Anne  was  pleafed  to  appoint  him  her  decy- 
pherer ;  and  he  continued  in  that  place  under  king 
George  I.  till  the  year  1716.  He  had  alfo  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  phyfic  conferred  on  him  by  the  uni- 
verfity of  Oxford  in  171 3.  He  died  in  1721.  He 
publifhed,  befides  the  works  already  mentioned,  In- 
troducJio  ad  veram  aflronomiam,  which  was  tranflated  in- 
to Englifh  by  Yjt  Keill  himfelf;  and  an  edition  of 
Commandinus's  Euclid,  with  additions  of  his  own. 

Keill  (James),  M.  D.  an  eminent  phyfician,  and 
brother  of  the  former,  was  born  in  Scotland  about 
mother  of  the  boy  whom  they  brought  to  be  cured  ;  the  year  1673 ;  and  having  travelled  abroad,  read  lec- 
and  the  mother,  though  on  her  knees,  is  more  than  tures  on  anatomy  with  great  applaufe  in  the  univerfities 
half  as  tall  as  the  mount  is  high.  So  that  the  mount  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  by  the  latter  of  which  he 
appears  only  of  the  fize  of  a  little  hay-rick,  with  a  few  had  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phyfic  conferred  upon  him. 

3  I  2  In 


cafe,  diftinguifh  the  features  of  the  men  in  the  diftant 
boats.  Or,  fuppofing  the  obferver  to  be  in  either  of 
the  boats,  he  could  not  fee  the  eyes  or  beaks  of  the 
fowls  on  the  fhore.  The  other  inftance  occurs  in  his 
hiftorical  picture  of  our  Saviour's  transfiguration  on 
the  mount ;  where  he  is  reprefented  with  thofe  who 
were  then  with  him,  almoft  as  large  as  the  reft  of  his 
difciples  at  the  foot  of  the  mount,  with  the  father  and 


Keil, 
Keill. 
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Kdferlberslh  1700  he  fettled  at  Northampton,  where  he  had 
II  confiderable  practice  as  a  phyfician  ;  and  died  there  of 
KeitIi>  a  cancer  in  the  mouth  in  1719.  He  publifhed,  1.  An 
Englifh  tranflation  of  Lemery's  chemiftry.  2.  An 
account  of  animal  fecretion,  the  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  human  body,  and  mufcular  motion.  3.  A  treatife 
on  Anatomy.  4.  Several  pieces  in  the  Philofophical 
Transactions. 

KEISERSBERG,  a  town  of  Alface  in  France, 
and  in  the  bailiwic  of  Haguenau,  which  has  belonged 
to  the  French  ever  fmce  the  year  1 548.  It  is  feated 
in  a  pleafant  country,  in  E.  Long.  7.  25.  N.  Lat.  48. 
10. 

KEISERSLAUERN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
Lower  Palatinate,  belonging  to  the  elector  Palatine ; 
feated  on  the  river  Louter,  in  E.  Long.  7.  51.  N.  Lat. 
49.  22. 

KEISERTOUL,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
county  of  Baden,  with  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  and 
a  caftle.  It  belongs  to  the  bifhop  of  Conftance,  and 
is  fituated  in  E.  Long.  8.  40.  N.  Lat.  47.  1  o. 

KEISERWERT,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  circle 
of  Weftphalia,  the  diocefe  of  Cologne,  and  the  duchy 
of  Berg  ;  Subject  to  the  elector  Palatine.  The  forti- 
fications are  dernolifhed.  It  is  feated  on  the  Rhine,  in 
E.  Long.  6.  49.  N.  Lat.  51.  16. 

KEITH  (James),  field-marfhal  in  the  Pruffian  fer- 
vice,  was  the  younger  fon  of  William  Keith,  earl-mar- 
fhal  of  Scotland;  and  was  born  in  1696.  He  was  de- 
figned  by  his  friends  for  the  law ;  but  his  inclination 
led  to  arms,  and  the  firft  occafion  of  drawing  his  fword 
was  rather  an  unhappy  one.  When  he  was  18  years 
old  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  Scotland ;  and  through 
the  inftigation  of  his  mother,  he  joined  James's  party  : 
he  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Sheriff-muir,  and  made 
his  efcape  to  France.  Here  he  applied  himfelf  to  mi- 
litary ftudies  ;  and  going  to  Madrid,  he  by  the  inte- 
reft  of  the  duke  of  Liria  obtained  a  commiffion  in  the 
Irifli  brigades,  then  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond.  He  afterwards  attended  the  duke  of  Liria, 
when  he  went  ambaffador  to  Mufcovy  ;  and  being  by 
him  recommended  to  the  czarina,  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  inverted  with  the  order 
of  the  black  eagle.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his 
valour  and  conduct  in  the  Ruffian  fervice,  and  had  no 
inconfiderable  ihare  in  the  revolution  that  raifed  Eli- 
zabeth the  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  to  the  throne  ; 
he  alio  ferved  in  fevcral  embaffies ;  but  finding  the 
honours  cf  that  country  but  a  fplendid  kind  of  llavery, 
he  left  that  court  and  entered  the  Pruffian  fervice. 
The  king  of  Praffia  made  him  field-marfhal  of  the 
Pruffian  armies,  and  governor  of  Berlin  ;  and  diftin- 
guifhed him  fo  far  by  his  confidence,  as  to  travel  in 
difguife  with  him  over  a  great  part  of  Germany,  Po- 
land, and  Hungary.  In  buimefs,  he  made  him  his 
chief  counfellor  ;  in  his  diverfions,  his  chief  compa- 
nion. The  king  was  much  pleafed  with  an  amuSe- 
ment  which  the  marlhal  invented  in  imitation  of  the 
game  of  chefs.  The  marlhal  ordered  feveral  thoufand 
Small  ftataes  of  men  in  armour  to  be  caft  by  a  founder ; 
thefe  he  would  fet  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  range 
them  in  battalia,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  he  had  heen 
drawing  up  an  army  ;  he  would  bring  out  a  party  from 
the  wings  or  centre,  and  ftiow  the  advantage  or  dis- 
advantage refukin-g  from  the  different  draughts  which 


he  made.     In  this  manner  the  king  and  the  marfhal  Kellingtoa, 
often  amufed  themfelves,  and  at  the  fame  time  impro-      Kells- 
ved  their  military  knowledge.     This   brave  and  expe- 
rienced general,  after  many  important  Services  in  the 
late  wars  of  that  illuftrious  monarch,  was  killed  in  the 
unfortunate  alfair  of  Hohkerchen  in  the  year  1 758. 

The  family  of  Keith  was  among  the  moll  ancient 
in  Europe.  In  1010  the  Scots  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  the  Danes  at  Camus  town  in  Angus ; 
King  Malcolm  II.  as  a  reward  for  the  fignal  bravery 
of  a  certain  young  nobleman  who  purfued  and  killed 
Camus  the  Danilh  general,  bellowed  on  him  feveral 
lands,  particularly  the  barony  of  Keith  in  Eaft  Lo- 
thian, from  which  his  pofterity  affumed  their  firname. 
The  king  alfo  appointed  him  hereditary  great  ma- 
refchal  of  Scotland,  which  high  office  continued  in  his 
family  till  the  year  1715,  when  the  laft  earl  engaged 
in  the  rebellion  and  forfeited  his  eftate  and  honours ; 
and  thus  ended  the  family  of  Marefchal,  after  Serving 
their  country  in  a  diftinguifhed  capacity  aboye  700 
years. 

KELLI^NGTON,  or  Kilkhampton,  a  town  of 
Cornwall  n\  England,  which  fends  two  members  to 
parliament.     W.  Long.  4.  38.  N.Lat.  50.  36. 

KELLS,  a  fair  and  poft-town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Meath  and  province  of  Leinfter,  31  miles 
from  Dublin.  It  is  a  borough  likewife,  and  returns 
two  members  to  parliament ;  patron  earl  of  Bective. 
This  place  gives  title  of  vifcount  to  the  family  of  Chol- 
mondeley.  Near  it  is  Headfort,  the  magnificent  feat 
of  Lord  Bective.  This  town  is  pleafantly  fituated 
on  the  river  Blackwater,  and  has  four  fairs.  It  was 
anciently  called  Kenanus,  and  afterwards  Kenlis.  In 
former  ages  it  was  one  of  the  moft  famous  cities  in 
the  kingdom  ;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Englifh  was 
walled  and  fortified  with  towers.  In  1178  a  caftle 
was  erected  where  the  market-place  now  is ;  and  op- 
pofite to  the  caftle  was  a  crofs  of  an  entire  ftone,  or- 
namented with  bafs-relief  figures  and  many  curious  in- 
scriptions in  the  ancient  Irifh  character.  Within  a 
Small  diftance  was  the  church  of  St  Senan ;  and  on 
the  fouth  of  the  churchyard  is  a  round  tower  which 
meafures  99  feet  from  the  ground,  the  roof  ending  ia 
a  point ;  and  near  the  top  were  four  windows  oppofite 
to  the  cardinal  points.  There  was  a  celebrated  mo- 
naftery  founded  here  in  550  for  regular  canons,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  owed  its  origin  to 
St  Columb,  to  whom  the  Site  of  the  abbey  was  grant- 
ed by  Dermod  Mac  Carval,  or  Dermod  the  Son  of 
Kervail  king  of  Ireland.  An  epifcopal  See  was  after- 
wards erected  here,  which  in  the  13th  century  was 
united  to  that  of  Meath.  A  priory  or  hofpital  was 
alfb  erected  by  Walter  de  Lacie,  lord  of  Meath,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.  for  crofs-bearcrs  or  crouched  friars 
following  the  order  of  St  Auguftin.  There  was  like- 
wife  a  perpetual  chantry  of  three  priefts  or  chaplains 
in  the  pariih-church  of  St  Columb  in  Kells  to  cele- 
brate niafs  daily  ;  one  in  the  Rood  chapel,  another  in  St 
Mary's  chapel,  and  a  third  in  the  chapel  of  St  Cathe- 
rine the  virgin. 

Kills  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  village,  being  a  poll 
and  fair  town  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  64  miles 
from  Dublin.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  fituated  on  Kings 
river ;  and  was  noted  for  a  priory  of  Auguftines,  built 
and   richly  endowed  by  Geoffroy  Fitz-Roberts,  who 

came 
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came  into  this  kingdom  with  Strongbow.  The  prior 
of  this  place  had  the  title  of  lord  Jpiriiual,  and  as  fuch 
fat  in  the  houfe  of  peers  before  the  Reformation  ;  the 
ruins  only  of  this  abbey  now  remain :  a  fynod  was 
held  in  it  anno  1 152,  when  John  Paparo,  legate  from 
Rome,  made  one  of  the  number  of  bifhops  that  were 
convened  there  at  that  time  to  fettle  the  afFairs  of  the 
church.  The  prefent  church  is  built  in  the  Gothic 
manner.     Fairs  held  1 3th  July. 

There  is  a  third  place  of  the  above  name,  fituated 
in  the  county  of  Antrim  and  province  of  Ulfter,  89 
miles  from  Dublin,  near  which  are  the  ruins  of  a 
church :  this  place  is  but  a  fmall  village,  feated  on  a 
river  of  the  fame  name,  over  which  it  has  a  bridge. 

KELLY  (Hugh),  an  author  of  confiderable  re- 
pute, was  born  on  the  banks  of  Killarney  lake  in  Ire- 
land in  1739.  His  father,  a  gentleman  of  good  fa- 
mily, having  reduced  his  fortune  by  a  feries  of  unfore- 
feen  misfortunes,  was  obliged  to  repair  to  Dublin  that 
he  might  endeavour  to  fupport  himfelf  by  his  perfonal 
induftry.  A  tolerable  fchool  education  was  all  he 
could  afford  to  his  fon ;  who  was  bound  an  apprentice 
to  a  ftaymaker,  and  ferved  the  whole  of  his  time  with 
diligence  and  fidelity.  At  the  expiration  of  his  in- 
dentures, he  fet  out  for  London  to  procure  a  liveli- 
hood by  his  bufmefs  ;  where  he  encountered  all  the 
difficulties  a  perfon  poor  and  without  friends  could  be 
fubject  to  on  his  firft  arrival  in  town.  Happening, 
however,  to  become  acquainted  with  an  attorney,  he  was 
employed  by  him  in  copyinga  nd  tranfcribing  ;  an  occu- 
pation which  he  profecuted  with  fo  much  affiduity, 
that  he  is  faid  to  have  earned  about  three  guineas  a-week, 
an  income  which,  compared  to  his  former  gains,  might 
be  deemed  affluent.  Tired,  however,  of  this  drudgery, 
he  foon  after,  about  1762,  commenced  author,  and  was 
intruded  with  the  management  of  the  Lady's  Mufeum, 
the  Court  Magazine,  the  Public  Ledger,  the  Royal 
Chronicle,  Owen's  Weekly  Poit,  and  fome  other  pe- 
riodical publications,  in  which  he  wrote  many  origi- 
nal effays  and  pieces  of  poetry,  which  extended  his 
reputation,  and  procured  the  means  of  fubfiftence  for 
himfelf,  his  wife  to  whom  he  was  then  lately  married, 
and  a  growing  family.  For  fcveral  years  after  this  pe- 
riod, he  continued  writing  upon  a  variety  of  fubjects, 
as  the  accidents  of  the  times  chanced  to  call  for  the  af- 
fiftance  of  his  pen  ;  and  as  during  this  period  politics 
were  the  chief  objects  of  public  attention,  he  employed 
himfelf  in  compofmg  many  pamphlets  on  the  important 
queftions  then  agitated,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
now  buried  in  oblivion.  Among  thefe,  however,  was 
a  Vindication  of  Mr  Pitt's  Administration,  which  Lord 
Chefterfield  makes  honourable  mention  of  in  the  fe- 
cond  volume  of  his  letters.  In  1767,  the  Babler  ap- 
peared in  two  pocket  volumes,  which  had  at  firft  been 
inferted  in  Owen's  Weekly  Chronicle  in  fingle  papers  ; 
as  did  the  Memoirs  of  a  Magdalene,  under  the  title  of 
Loulfa  Mildmay.  About  1767  he  was  tempted  by 
the  fuccefs  of  Churchill's  Rofciad  to  write  fome  ftric- 
tures  on  the  performers  of  either  theatre,  in  two 
pamphlets,  intitled  Thejpls,  both  which  gave  great  of- 
fence to  fome  of  the  principal  perfons  at  each  houfe. 
The  talents  for  fatire,  which  he  difplayed  in  this  work, 
recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Mr  Garrick,  who 
in  the  next  year  caufed  his  firft  play  of  Falfe  Delicacy 
to  be  acted  at  Drury-Lane.     It  was  received  with  great 


applaufe  ;  and  from  this  time  he  continued  to  write  for      Kelp, 
the  ftage  with  profit  and  fuccefs,  until  the  laft  period      Kelio. 
of  his  life.     As  his  reputation  increafed,  he  began  to  "  "*" v~"~~# 
turn  his  thoughts  to  fome  mode  of  fupporting  his  fa- 
mily lefs  precarious  than  by  writing,  and  for  that  pur- 
pofe  entered  himfelf  a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
After  the  regular  fteps  had  been  taken,  he  was  called 
to  the  bar  in    1774,  and  his  proficiency  in  the  ftudy 
of  the  law  afforded  promifing  hopes  that  he  might  make 
a  diftinguifhed   figure  in  that  profeffion.     His  feden- 
tary  courfe  of  life  had,  however,  by  this  time  injured 
his  health,  and  fubjected  him  to  much  affliction.    Early 
iii  1777  an  abfeefs  formed  in  his  fide,  which  after  a 
few  days  illnefs  put  a  period  to  his  life.     He  was  the 
author  of  fix  plays  befides  that  abovementioned. 

KELP,  in  the  glafs-trade,  a  term  ufed  for  a  fort  of 
potafhes  made  ufe  of  in  many  of  the  glafs-works, 
particularly  for  the  green  glafs.  It  is  the  calcined 
afhes  of  a  plant  called  by  tire  fame  name  ;  and  in  fome 
places,  of  fea-thongs  or  laces,  a  fort  of  thick-leaved 
fucus  or  fea-wr'eck.*  This  plant  is  thrown  on  the  *  See  Fucut, 
rocks  and  fhores  in  great  abundance,  and  in  the  fum- 
mer  months  is  raked  together  and  dried  as  hay  in  the 
fun  and  wind,  and  afterwards  burnt  to  the  afhes  called 
kelp.  The  procefs  of  making  it  is  thus :  The  rocks, 
which  are  dry  at  low  water,  are  the  beds  of  great 
quantities  of  fea-weed ;  which  is  cut,  carried  to  the 
beach,  and  dried  :  a  hollow  is  dug  in  the  ground  three 
or  four  feet  wide  ;  round  its  margin  are  laid  a  row  of 
ftones,  on  which  the  fea-weed  is  placed,  and  fet  on 
fire  within,  and  quantities  of  this  fuel  being  conti- 
nually heaped  upon  the  circle,  there  is  in  the  centre  a 
perpetual  flame,  from  which  a  liquid  like  melted  metal 
drops  into  the  hollow  beneath  :  when  it  is  full,  as  it 
commonly  is  ere  the  clofe  of  day,  all  heterogeneous 
matter  being  removed,  the  kelp  is  wrought  with  iron 
rakes,  and  brought  to  an  uniform  confiftence  in  a  ftate 
of  fufion.  When  cool,  it  confolidates  into  a  heavy 
dark-coloured  alkaline  fubftance,  which  undergoes  in 
the  glafs-houfes  a  fecond  vitrification,  and  aflumes  a 
perfect  tranfparency  ;  the  progrefs  by  which  thus  a 
parcel  of  fea-weed,  formerly  the  flimy  bed  of  feals  or 
dreary  fhelter  of  fhell-fifh,  is  converted  into  a  cryftal 
luftre  for  an  aiTembly-rcom,  or  a  fet  of  glalTes  for  a 
convivial  table,  is  a  metamorphofis  that  might  be  a 
fubject  for  an  entertaining  tale. 

KELSO,  a  town  of  Roxburghfhire  in  Scotland, 
pleafantly  fituated  on  the  river  Tweed,  in  W.  Long. 
1.  20.  N.  Lat.  55.  38.  Of  this  town  Mr  Pennant 
gives  the  following  defcription.  It  is  built  much  af- 
ter the  manner  of  a  Flemifh  town,  with  a  fquare  and 
town-houfe.  It  contains  about  2700  fouls,  has  a  very 
confiderable  market,  and  great  quantities  of  corn  are 
fold  here  weekly  by  fample.  The  abbey  of  Tyronen- 
fians  was  a  vaft  pile,  and,  to  judge  by  the  remains,  of 
venerable  magnificence.  The  walls  are  ornamented 
with  falfe  round  arches,  interfering  each  other.  Such 
interferons  form  a  true  Gothic  arch;  and  may  as 
probably  have  given  rife  to  that  mode  as  the  arched 
fhades  of  avenues.  The  fleeple  of  the  church  is  a  vaft 
tower.  This  houfe  was  founded  by  David  I.  when 
earl  of  Cumberland.  He  firft  placed  it  at  Selkirk, 
then  removed  it  to  Roxburgh,  and  finally,  when  he 
came  to  the  crown,  fixed  it  here  in  11 28.  Its  reve- 
nues were  in  money  above  2000 1.  Scots  a-year.    The 

abbot 
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wear  a  mitre  and  pontifical   barony  of  Walburg 


KEN 


Kempis     abbot    was    allowed    to 

II  robes  ;  to  be  exempt  from  epifcopal  jurifdiction,  and 

Kempten.  permitted  to  be  prefent  at  all  general  councils.  The 
~"v"~~~  environs  of  Kelib  are  very  fine :  the  lands  confift 
of  gentle  rifings,  inclofed  with  hedges,  and  extreme- 
ly fertile.  They  have  much  reafon  to  boaft  of  their 
profpects.  From  the  Chalkheugh  is  a  fine  view  of 
the    forks    of   the    river,     Roxburgh-hill,    Sir    John 


It  is  about  17   miles  long  and      Ken, 
broad  ;  and  has  no  confiderable  place  but  the  towns  of    K«ndal. 
Kempten  and  Kauffbeuren,  which  are  imperial. 

KEN  (Thomas),  an  eminent  Englifti  bilhop  in  the 
17th  century,  was  bred  at  Winchefter  fchool,  whence 
he  went  to  Oxford  ;  and  in  1 669  was  made  a  prebend 
of  Winchefter.  In  1675,  tne  year  D^ tne  Jubilee,  he 
travelled  to  Rome  ;  and  ufed  to  fay,  He  had  reafon  to 


Douglas's  neat  feat,  and  at  a  diftance,  Fleurus  ;  and  give  God  thanks  for  his  travels,  having  returned  more 

from    Pinnicle-hill  is  feen  a  vaft    extent   of  country,  confirmed  of  the  purity  of  the  reformed  religion  than 

highly  cultivated,  watered  with  long  reaches   of  the  he  was  before.     He  was  appointed  by  king  Charles  II. 

Tweed,  well  wooded  on  each  margin.     Thefs  borders  to  attend  the  lord  Dartmouth  at  the  demolifhing  of 

ventured  on  cultivation  much  earlier  than  thofe  on  the  Tangier  ;  and  at  his  return  was  made  chaplain  to  his 

well  and  eaft,  and  have  made  great  progrefs  in  every  majefty,  as  he  was  fome  time  after  to  the  princefs  of 

fpecies  of  rural  economy.     Turnips  and  cabbages  for  Orange,  then  refiding  in  Holland.     In   1685  he  was 

the  ufe  of  cattle  cover  many  large  tracts ;  and  pota-  confecrated  biftiop  of  Bath  and  Wells.     The  month 

toes  appear  in  vaft  fields.     Much  wheat  is  raifed  in  following  he  attended  king  Charles  II.  at  his  death ; 

the  neighbourhood,  part  of  which  is  fent  up  the  frith  and  gave  clofe  attendance  at  the  royal  bed  for  three 

of  Forth,  and  part  into  England.     The  fleeces  here  are  whole  days  and  nights,  watching  proper  intervals  to 


very  fine.  The  wool  is  fent  into  Yorkfhire,  to  Lin- 
lithgow, or  into  Aberdeenihire,  for  the  flocking  ma- 
nufacture ;  and  fome  is  woven  here  into  a  cloth  called 
plains,  and  fold  into  England  to  be  drefled.      Here 


is 


fuggeft  pious  and  proper  thoughts  on  fo  ferious  an  oc- 
cafion.  In  the  following  reign  he  zealoufly  oppofed 
the  progrefs  of  Popery;  and  in  June  1688,  he,  with 
five  other  bifhops  and  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 
alfo  a  confiderable  manufacture  of  white  leather,  chiefly  was  committed  prifoner  to  the  Tower  of  London  for 
to  fupply  the  capital  of  Scotland.  At  Kelfo  there  is  fubferibing  a  petition  to  his  majefty  againft  the  decla- 
a  fine  ftone-bridge  of  fix  arches  over  the  Tweed  near  ration  of  indulgence.  Upon  the  Revolution,  however, 
its  confluence  with  the  Teviot.  he  refufed  to  take  the  oaths  to  king  William  and  Queen 

KEMPIS  (Thomas  a),  a  pious  and  learned  regular  Mary,  on  which  account  he  was  deprived  of  his  bi- 
canon,  was  born  at  the  village  of  Kemp,  in  the  diocefe  fhopric.  Her  Majefty  queen  Anne  beftowed  on  him 
of  Cologn,  in  1380;  and  took  his  name  from  that  vil-  a  yearly  penfion  of  200 1.  to  his  death  in  17 10.  He 
lage.  He  performed  his  ftudies  at  Deventer,  in  the  publifhed  feveral  pious  books.  His  charity  was  fo 
community  of  poor  fcholars  eftabliftied  by  Gerard  great,  that  when  he  was  biftiop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  ha- 
Groot ;  and  there  made  a  great  progrefs  in  the  fciences.  ving  received  a  fine  of  4000 1.  he  gave  a  great  part  of 
In  1399,  he  entered  the  monaftery  of  the  regular  ca-  it  to  the  French  Proteftants. 
nons  of  Mount  St  Agnes,  near  Zwol,  of  which  his 
brother  was  prior.  Thomas  a  Kempis  there  diftin- 
guiflied  himfelf  by  his  eminent  piety,  his  refpect  for 
his  fuperiors,  his  charity  to  his  brother  canons,  and 
his  continual  application  to  labour  and  prayer.  He 
died  in  147 1,  aged  70.  The  beft  editions  of  his 
works,  which  confift  of  fermons,  fpiritual  treatifes, 
and  lives  of  holy  men,  are  thofe  of  Paris  in  1649, 
and  of  Antwerp  in  1607.  The  famous  and  well-known 
book  De  Imitat'ione  Chrijll,  which  has  been  translated 
into  almoft  all  the  languages  of  the  world,  though  it  has 
almoft  always  been  numbered  among  the  works  of  Tho- 
mas a  Kempis,  is  alfo  found  printed  under  the  name  of 
Gerfon  ;  and  on  the  credit  of  fome  MSS.  has  been  fince 
afcribed  to  the  abbot  Gerfon  of  the  order  of  St  Be- 
nedict:. This  has  occafioned  a  violent  difpute  be- 
tween the  canons  of  St  Auguftine  and  the  Benedic- 


KENDAL,  a  town  of  Weftmoreland,  feated  in  a 
valley,  among  hills,  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  river  Can 
or  Ken,  over  which  there  are  two  ftone  bridges,  and 
one  of  wood  which  leads  to  the  caftle  now  in  ruins. 
It  is  a  large  handfome  place  ;  and  has  two  long  ftreets, 
which  crofs  each  other.  The  inhabitants  have  driven 
a  trade  with  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactory 
throughout  England  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Edw.  III. 
and  particular  laws  were  enacted  for  regulating  Ken- 
dal cloaths  as  early  as  Richard  II.  and  Henry  IV.  It 
is  of  note  alfo  for  the  manufactory  of  cottons,  drug- 
gets, ferges,  hats,  worfted  and  yarn  ftockings,  &c. 
Queen  Elizabeth  incorporated  it  with  aldermen  and 
burgefles ;  and  king  James  I.  with  a  mayor,  recorder, 
town-clerk,  12  aldermen,  24  burgefles  or  common 
councilmen,  and  2  attornies.  There  are  7  companies 
here,  who  have  each  their  hall,  viz.  mercers,  fheer- 


tines :  but  while  devout  Chriftians  find  fpiritual  com-  men,  cordwainers,  glovers,  tanners,  taylors,  and  pew- 
fort  in  the  work,  the  name  of  the  writer  is  of  fmall  terers.  Here  is  an  excellent  town-hall  lately  repaired ; 
importance.  and  they  enjoy  a  court  of  confeience  granted  by 
KEMPTEN,  a  free  and  imperial  town  of  Germany,  George  III.  for  debts  under  40s.     It  has  a  large  beau- 

Algftw,  and  alfo  in  the  ter-  tiful  church,  which  ftands  on  the    other  fide  of  the 


in  Lower  Suabia,  and  in 


ritory  of  the  abbot  of  Kempten,  who  is  a  prince  of 
the  empire,  and  has  a  voice  in  the  diet.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  Proteftants ;  and  it  has  been  feveral  times 
taken,  but  has  always  recovered  its  liberty.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Iller.     E.  Long.   10.  33.  N.  Lat. 

47-  47- 

Kempten,  a  territory   in  the  circle   of  Suabia,  in 
Germany,  between  the  bifhopric  of  Auglburg  and  the 


brook  called  Blindbeck,  out  of  the  liberty  of  the 
town  :  a  large  neat  and  handfome  building  1 80  feet 
long  and  99  broad,  with  5  ailes  each  parted  by 
a  row  of  8  pillars,  and  a  ftrong  fquare  fteeple.  Near 
is  Abbot's-hall,  the  refidence  of  the  abbot  when  this 
church  belonged  to  an  abbey  diffolved  by  Henry  VIII. 
In  1755,  a  new  chapel  was  erected  in  the  middle  of 
the  town,  befides  which  there  are  1 2  chapels  of  eafe 

belonging 
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belonging  to   it.      The  diffenters    and  quakers  have  The  floor  of  each  lodging-room  fhould  be  bricked,  and    Kennef, 
meeting-houfes.     Here  is  a  free  grammar-fchool  well  floped  on  both  fides  to  run  to  the  centre,  with  a  gut-    Kennet. 
endowed;  and  alfo  a  charity-fchool  for  10  boys  and  ter  left  to  carry  off  the  water,  that  when  they  are  waihed  '       v*~ ~~* 
16  girls,  who  are  all  clothed  as  well  as  taught.     Eaft-  they  may  foon  be  dry.     If  water  fhould  remain  through 
ward  of  the  town,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  on  any  fault  of  the  floor,  it  muft  be  carefully  mopped  up  ; 
a  hill,  from  whence  is  a  fine  profpeft,  ftand  the  ruins  for  damps  are  always  very  prejudicial. 
of  a  caftle,  wherein  was  born  Catharine  Parr  (the  fixth        The  kennel  ought  to  have  three  doors;  two  in  the 
wife  of  Henry  VIII.)     By  the  late  inland  navigation,  front  and  one  in  the  back;  the  laft  to  have  a  lattice- 
it  has   communication  with  the  rivers  Merfey,    Dee,  window  in  it  with  a  wooden  fhutter,  which  is  conftant- 
Ribble,    Oufe,    Trent,    Darwent,     Severn,    Humber,  ly  to  be  kept  clofed  when  the  hounds  are  in,  except  in 
Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which   navigation,  including    its  fummer,  when  it  fhould  be  left  open  all  the  day. 
windings,  extends  above  500  miles  in  the  counties  of        At  the  back   of  Mr  Beckford's   kennel  is  a  houfe 
Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Lancafter,  Chefter,  Staf-  thatched  and  furzed  up  on  the  fides,  big  enough  to 
ford,    Warwick,    Leicefter,    Oxford,  Wercefter,    &c.  contain  at  lead  a  load  of  ftraw.     Here  fhould  be  a  pit 
Here  are  kept  the  feffions  of  the  peace  for  this  part  of  ready  to  receive  the  dung,  and  a  gallows  for  the  flefh. 
the  county  called  the  barony  of  Kendal ;  and  there  is  a  The  gallows  fhould  have  a  thatched  roof,  and  a  circu- 
very  great  market  on  Saturday,  with  all  kinds  of  pro-  lar  board  at  the  pofts  to  prevent  vermin  from  climbing 
vifions  and  woollen-yarn,  which  the  girls  bring  hither  in  up.     He  advifes  to  indole  a  piece  of  ground  adjoining 
large  bundles.  It  has  fairs  on  May  6,  and  November  8  ;  to  the  kennel  for  fuch  dog-horfes  as  may  be  brought 
and  between  them  a  great  beaft-market  every  fortnight,  alive  ;  it  being  fometimes  dangerous  to  turn  them  out 
The  river  here,  which  runs  half  through  the  town  in  a  where  other  horfes  go,  on  account  of  the  diforders  with 
ftony  channel,  abounds  with  trout  and  falmon  ;  and  which  they  may  be  infected.     In  fome  kennels  a  ftove 
on  the  banks  of  it  live  the  dyers  and  tanners.  is  made  ufe  of;  but  where  the  feeder  is  a  good  one, 

KENNEL,  a  term  ufed  indifferently  for  a  puddle,  Mr  Beckford  thinks  that  a  mop  properly  ufed  will  ren- 

a  water-courfe   in  the   ftreets,  a   houfe  for  a  pack  of  der  the  ftove  unneceffary.     "  I  have  a  little  hay  rick 

hounds,  and  the  pack  or  cry  of  hounds  themfelves.  (fays  he)  in  the  grafs-yard,  which  I  think  is  of  ufe  to 

Mr  Beckford,  in  his  Effay  on  Hunting,  is  very  par-  keep  the  hounds  clean  and  fine  in  their  coats.     You 

ticular  in  defcribing  a  kennel  for  hounds  ;  and  a  ken-  will  frequently  find  them  rubbing  themfelves  a^ainft  it. 

nel  he  thinks  indifpenfably  neceffary  for  keeping  thofe  The  fhade  of  it  is  alfo  ufeful  to  them  in  fummer.     If 

animals  in  proper  health  and  order.     "  It  is  true  (fays  ticks  at  any  time  be  troublefome  in  your  kennel,  let 

he)  hounds  may  be  kept  in  barns  and  ftables  ;  but  thofe  the  walls  of  it  be  well  wafhed  ;  if  that  fhould  not  de- 

who  keep  them  in  fuch  places  can  beft  inform  you  whe-  ftroy  them,  the  walls  muft  then  be  white-wafhed." 
ther  their  hounds  are  capable  of  anfwering  the  purpofes        Befides  the  directions  already  given  concerning  the 

for  which  they  are  defigned.     The  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  fituation  of  the  kennel,  our  author  recommends  it  to 

fo  exquifite  in  a  hound,  that  I  cannot  but  fuppofe  that  have  a  ftream  of  water  in  its  neighbourhood,  or  even 

every  flench  is  hurtful  to  it.     Cleanlinefs  is  not  only  running  through  it  if  pofiible.     There  fhould  alfo  be 

abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  nofe  of  the  hound,  but  alfo  moveable   ftages  on  wheels  for  the  hounds  to  lie  on. 

to  the  prefervation  of  his  health.     Dogs  are  naturally  The  foil  ought  at  all  events  to  be  dry. 
cleanly ;  and  feldom,  if  they  can  help  it,  dung  where         To  Kennf.l,  a  term  applied  by  fox-hunters  to  a  fox 

they  lie.     Air  and  frefh  ftraw  are  neceffary  to  keep  when  he  lies  in  his  hole. 

them  healthy.  They  are  fubject  to  the  mange ;  a  dif-  KENNET  (Dr  White),  a  learned  Englifh  writer 
order  to  which  poverty  and  naftinefs  will  very  much  and  bifhop  of  Peterborough,  in  the  18th  century,  bred 
contribute.  The  kennel  fhould  be  fituated  on  an  emi-  at  St  Edmund-hall,  Oxford  ;  where  he  foon  diftinguifh- 
nence  ;  its  front  ought  to  be  to  the  eaft,  and  the  courts  ed  himfelf  by  his  vigorous  application  to  his  ftudies, 
round  it  ought  to  be  wide  and  airy  to  admit  the  fun-  and  by  his  tranflations  of  feveral  books  into  Englifh, 
beams  at  any  time  of  the  day.  It  is  proper  that  it  fhould  and  other  pieces  which  he  publifhed.  In  1 695  our 
be  neat  without  and  clean  within  ;  and  it  is  proper  to  author  publifhed  his  Parochial  Antiquities.  A  fermon 
be  near  the  matter's  houfe,  for  obvious  reafons.  It  preached  by  him  on  the  30th  of  January  1703  at 
ought  to  be  made  large  enough  at  firft,  as  any  addition  Aldgate,  expofed  him  to  great  clamour.  It  was  print- 
to  it  afterwards  may  fpoil  it  in  appearance  at  leaft."  ed  under  the  title  of  A  compaffioftate  inquiry  into  the 
Two  kennels,  however,  in  our  author's  opinion,  are  caufes  of  the  civil  war.  In  1706,  he  publifhed  his  Cafe 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  well-being  of  hounds  :  of  Impropriations,  and  two  other  tracts  on  the  fame 
**  When  there  is  but  one  (fays  he),  it  is  feldom  fweet ;  fubject.  In  1706,  he  publifhed  the  third  volume  of 
and  when  cleaned  out,  the  hounds,  particularly  in  win-  The  Complete  Hiftory  of  England  (the  two  former 
ter,  fuffer  both  while  it  is  cleaning  and  afterwards  as  volumes  compiled  by  Mr  Hughes).  In  1709,  he  pub- 
long  as  it  remains  wet."  liflied   A   Vindication  of  the  Church   and  Clergy  of 

When  the  feeder  firft  comes  to  the  kennel  in  a  mor-  England  from  fome  late  reproaches  rudely  and  unjuftly 

ning,    he  fhould  let  out  the  hounds    into    the  outer  eaft  upon  them  ;  and  A  true  Anfwer  to  Dr  Sacheve- 

court ;  and  in  bad  weather,  fhould  open  the  door  of  rel's  Sermon.     When  the   great  point  in   Dr  Sache- 

the  hunting  kennel  (that  in  which  the  hounds  defign-  verel's  trial,  the  change  of  the  miniftry,  was  gained,  and 

ed  to  hunt  next  day  are  kept),  left  want  of  reft  fhould  very  ftrange  addreffes  were  made  upon  it,  there  was  to 

incline  them  to  go  into  it.     The  lodging  room  fhould  be  an  artful  addrefs  from  the  bifhop  and  clergy  of  Lon- 

then   be  cleaned  out,    the  doors  and  windows  of   it  don,  and  they  who  would  not  fubferibe  it  were  to  be 

opened,    the  litter  fhaken  up,    and   the  kennel  made  reprefented  as  enemies  to  the  queen  and  the  miniftry.. 

fweet  and  clean  before  the  hounds  return  to  it  again.— 1  Dr  Kennet  fell  under  this  imputation.    He  was  expofed 
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orcat  odium  as  a  low-church  man,  on  account  of  duftry  flruggling  with  obfcurity  and  indigence,  as  a  KennieoR. 
b  onduct  and  writings.     When  he  was  dean  of  Pe-    poem  it  never  rifes  above  mediocrity,  and  generally         "~~" ' 

method  was  taken  to    links  below  it.     But  in  whatever  light  thefe  verfes  were 


Kennet,    to 
Kcnnkott.  laS 

terborou^h,  a  very  uncommon 

fe  lam  by  Dr  Walton,  rector   of  the   church  of  confidered,  the  publication  of  them  was  foon  followed 

White-chapel :  for  in  the  altar-piece  of  that  church,  by  fuch  contributions  as  procured  for  the  author  the 

which  was  intended  for  a  reprefentation  of  Chrift  and  advantages  of  an  academical  education.     In  the  year 

his  1 2  apoftles  eating  the  palfover  and  laft  fupper,  Ju-  1 744  he  entered  at  Wadham  college  ;  nor  was  it  long 

das  the  traitor  was  drawn  fitting  in   an  elbow-chair,  before  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  that  particular  branch 

drefled   in  a  black  garment,  with  a  great  deal  of  the  of  ftudy  in  which  he  afterwards  became  fo  eminent. 


His  two  differtations,  On  the  Tree  of  Life,  and  t*e 
Oblations  of  Cain  and  Abel,  came  to  a  fecond  edition 
fo  early  as  the  year  1747,  and  procured  him  the  An- 
gular honour ^cf  a  bachelor's  degree  conferred  on  him 

a 


m  a  . 
air  of  Dr  Rennet's  face.     It  was  generally  faid  that  the 
original  Sketch  was  for  a  bifliop  under  Dr  Walton's  dif- 
pleafure  ;  but  the  painter  being  apprehenfive  of  an  ac- 
tion of  Scandalum  Magnaium,  leave  was   given   to  drop 

the  bifliop,  and  make  the  dean.  This  giving  general  gratis  by  the  Univerfity  a  year  before  the  ftatutable 
offence  upon  the  complaint  of  others  (for  Dr  Rennet  time.  The  differtations  were  gratefully  dedicated  to 
never  faw  it  or  feemed  to  regard  it),  the  bifhop  of  thofe  benefactors  whofe  liberality  had  opened  his  way 
London  ordered  the  picture  to  be  taken  down.  In  to  the  Univerfity,  or  whofe  kindnefs  had  made  it  a 
1 71 2,  he  prefented  the  fociety  for  propagating  the  gof-  fcene  not  only  of  manly  labour,  but  of  honourable 
pel  with  a  great  number  of  books,  fuitable  to  their  friendftiip.  With  fuch  merit,  and  fuch  fupport,  he 
defifn  ;  publifhed  his  Bibl'iotheca  Americana;  Primordia,  was  a  fuccefsful  candidate  for  a  fellowfhip  of  Exeter 
and°founded  an  antiquarian  and  hiftorical  library  at  college,  and  foon  after  his  admiffion  into  that  fociety, 
Peterborough.  In  17 15,  he  publifhed  a  fermon,  inti-  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  the  publication  of  feveral 
tied  The  Witchcraft  of ih :  prefent  Rebellion,  and  afterward  occafional  fermons.  In  the  ye?.r  1753  he  laid  the 
feveral  other  pieces.  In  17 17,  he  was  engaged  in  a  foundation  of  that  ftupendous  monument  of  learned 
difpute  with  Dr  William  Nicholfon,  bifliop  of  Carlifle,  induflry,  at  which  the  wife  and  the  good  will  gaze 
relating  to  fome  relations  in  the  bifliop  of  Bangor's  with  admiration,  when  prejudice,  and  envy,  and  in- 
gratitude, fliall  be  dumb.  This  he  did  by  publifliing 
his  firft  differtation,  On  the  ftate  of  the  Printed  He- 
brew Text,  in  which  he  propofed  to  overthrow  the 
then  prevailing  notion  of  its  abfolute  integrity.      The 


famous  fermon  ;  and  difliked  the  proceedings  of  the 
convocation  againft  that  bifliop.  Upon  the  death  of 
Dr  Cumberland  biflicp  of  Peterborough,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  that  fee,  to  which  he  was  conlecrated  in  1 7 1 8. 
He  fat  in  it  more  than  10  years,  and  died  in  1728. 
He  was  an  excellent  philologift,  a  good  preacher, 
whether  in  Englifli  or  Latin,  and  well  verfed  in  the 
hiftories  and  antiquities  of  the  Britiih  nation. 

Rennet  (Bafil),  a  learned  Englifli  writer,  and  bro- 
ther to  the  preceding,  was  educated  in  Corpus  Chrifti 


firft  blow,  indeed,  had  been  ftruck  long  before,  by 
Cappellus,  in  his  Critica  Sacra,  publifhed  after  his 
death  by  his  fon,  in  1650 — a  blow  which  Buxtorf, 
with  all  his  abilities  and  dialectical  fkill,  was  unable  to 
ward  off.  But  Cappellus  having  no  opportunity  of 
confulting  MSS.  though  his  arguments  were  fupported 


college,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where  he  became  by  the  authority  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  of  pa 
fellow.  In  1706,  he  went  over  chaplain  to  the  Englifh  rallel  paffagcs,  and  of  the  ancient  verfions,  could  ne 
factory  at  Leghorn ;  where  he  met  with  great  oppofi-    ver  abfolutely  prove  his  point 


tion  from  the  Papifts,  and  was  in  danger  from  the  in- 
quifition.  He  died  in  the  year  17 14.  He  publifhed 
Lives  of  the  Greek  Poets  ;  the  Roman  Antiquities  ; 
a  volume  of  Sermons  preached  at  Leghorn  ;  A  tranf- 
lation  into  Englifli  of  Puffendorf 's  Treatife  of  the  Law 
of  Nature  and  Nations.  He  was  a  man  of  moft  ex- 
emplary integrity,  generofijy,  piety,  and  modefty. 

RENNICOTT  (Dr  Benjamin),  well  known  in  th« 
learned  world  for  his  elaborate  edition  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  and  other  valuable  publications,  was  born  at  Tot- 
nefs    in    Devonfhire    in    the    year    171 8.      With  the 


general 
MSS.  contained 


Indeed  the 
opinion  was,  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  contained  none 
or  at  leaft  very  few  and  trifling  variations  from  the 
printed  text  :  and  with  refpect  to  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch very  different  opinions  were  entertained.  Thofe 
who  held  the  Hebrew  verity,  of  courfe  condemned  the 
Samaritan  as  corrupt  in  every  place  where  it  deviated 
from  the  Hebrew  :  and  thofe  who  believed  the  He- 
brew to  be  incorrect,  did  not  think  the  Samaritan  of 
fufficient  authority  to  correct  it.  Befides,  the  Samari- 
tan itfelf  appeared  to  a  very  great  difadvantage  ;  for  no 
Samaritan  MSS.  were  then  known,  and  the  Pentateuch. 


rank  and  character  of  his  parents  we  are  entirely  un-    itfelf  was  condemned  for  thofe  errors  which  ought  ra- 


acquainted  ;  but  it  is  certain  they  were  unable  to  fatisfy 
that  third  of  knowledge  which  they  could  not  but 
difcover  in  their  fon.  Some  opportunities  of  early 
improvement  muft,  however,  have  been  afforded  him, 
or  (which  we  fcmetimes  fee]  the  natural  vigour  of  his 
mind  muft  have  fuperfeded  the  neceffity  of  them.  For 
in  the  year  1743,  he  wrote  A  Poem  on  the  Recovery 
of  the  Hon.  Mrs  Eliz.  Courtenay  from  her  late  dan- 
gerous illnefs  ;  and  this  probably  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  afterwards  fent 
him  to  Oxford  and  fupported  him  there.  In  judging 
of  this  performance,  they  may  be  fuppofed  to  have 
confidered  not  fo  much  its  intrinfic  merit,  as  the  cir- 
cumftances  under  which  it  was  produced.     For  though 


ther  to  have  been  afcribed  to  the  incorrectnefs  of  the 
editions.  In  this  diifertation,  therefore,  Dr  Rennicott, 
proved  that  there  were  many  Hebrew  MSS.  extant, 
which  though  they  had  hitherto  been  generally  fup- 
pofed to  agree  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Hebrew 
text,  yet  contained  many  and  important  various  read- 
ings :  and  that  from  thofe  various  readings  coniider- 
able  authority  was  derived  in  fupport  of  the  ancient 
verfions.  He  announced  the  exiftence  of  fix  Samari- 
tan MSS.  in  Oxford  only,  by  which  many  errors  in 
the  printed  Samaritan  might  be  removed  ;  and  he  at- 
tempted to  prove,  that  even  from  the  Samaritan,  as  it 
was  already  printed,  many  paffages  in  the  Hebrew 
might  undoubtedly  be  corrected.  This  work,  as  it 
it  might  claim  juft  praife  as  the  fruit  of  youthful  in-    was  reafonable  to  expect,  was  examined  with  great  fe- 

1  verity 
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Xtnnlcote.  verity  both  fit  home  and  abroad.  In  fome  foreign  uni- 
versities the  belief  of  the  Hebrew  verity,  on  its  being 
attacked  by  Capellus,  had  been  infilled  on  as  an  arti- 
cle of  fa  th — If  a  Capri '  i  jententia  adco  non  approbata 
fuit  jidei  fociir,  ul  pot  ins  II I  vet  it  theologi,  et  fpeciatim  Ge- 
nevenfes,  anno  1678,  pecu'iari  canone  caverint,  ne  quls  in 
ditione  fua  mint/ler  ecclefa  nciptatur,  nifi  fateatur  publice, 
factum  Bcbrteum,  ut  hodie  ejl  in  excmplaribns  Maforeticis, 
quoad  con  f on  antes  et  vocalcs,  divinum  et  authenticum  effe, 
(Wolfii  Biblioth.  Heb.  torn.  ii.  27).  And  in  Britain 
this  doctrine  of  the  corrupt  ftate  of  the  Hebrew  text 
was  oppoiod  by  Comings  and  Bate,  two  HutchinSoni- 
ans,  with  as  much  violence  as  if  the  whole  truth  of  the 
revelation  were  at  Hake. 

The  next  three  or  four  years  of  Dr  Kennicott's  life 
were  principally  Spent  in  Sea; chfng  out  and  examining 
Hebrew   MSS.  though   he   found  leifure  not  only  to 
preach,  but  to  publiih  feveral  occaiicnal  fermons.     A- 
bout  this  time  Dr  Kennicott  became  one  of  the  king's 
preachers  at  Whitehall;  and  in  the  year  1759  we  find 
him  vicar  of  Culham  in  Oxfordfliire.     In  January  1760 
he  publiihed  his  fecond  dilfertation  on  the  date  of  the 
Hebrew  Text ;   in  which,  after  vindicating  the  autho- 
rity and  antiquity  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  he  dis- 
armed the  advocates  for  the  Hebrew  verity  of  one  of 
their  moll  fpecious  arguments.     They  had  obferved 
that  the  Chaldee  Paraphrafe  having  been  made  from 
Hebrew    MSS.   near    the  time  of  Chrift,  its  general 
coincidence  with  the  prefent  Hebrew  Text  muft  evince 
the  agreement  of  this  laft  with  the  MSS.  from  which 
the  paraphrafe  was  taken.     Dr  Kennicott  demonftra- 
ted  the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning,  by  mowing  that  the 
Chaldee  Paraphrafe  had  been  frequently  corrupted,  in 
order  to  reconcile  it  with  the  printed  text ;  and   thus 
the  weapons  of  his  antagonifts  were  fuccefsfully  turned 
upon  themfelves.     He  appealed  alio  to  the  writings  of 
the   Jews   themfelves  on   the  Subject    of  the   Hebrew- 
Text,  and  gave  a  compendious  hiftory  of  it  from  the 
clofe  of  the  Hebrew  canon   down  to  the  invention  of 
printing,  together  with   a  defcription  of   103   Hebrew 
MSS.  which  he  had  difcovered  in  England,  and  an  ac- 
count of  many  others  preferved  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope.    A  collation  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  was  now  loud- 
ly called  for  by  the  mod  learned  and  enlightened  of  the 
friends  of  biblical   criticifm ;  and  in  this    fame    year 
(1760)  Dr  Kennicott  emitted  his  propofals  for  colla- 
ting all  the   Hebrew  MSS.  prior  to  the   invention  of 
printing,  that   could  be    found   in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  for  procuring  at  the  fame  time  as  many 
collations  of  foreign  MSS.   of  note,  as  the  time  and 
money  he  mould  receive  would  permit.     His  firft  Sub- 
scribers were  the  learned  and  pious  Archbilnop  Seeker, 
and  the  delegates  of  the  Oxford  prefs,  who  with  that 
liberality  which  has  generally  marked  their  character, 
gave  him  an  annual  fubfeription  of  40 1.     In  the  firft 
year  the  money  received  was  about  500  guineas,  in  the 
next  it  arofe  to  900,  at  which  fum  it  continued  fta- 
tionary  till  the  tenth  year,  when  it  amounted  to   1000. 
During  the  progrefs  of  the  work  the  induftry  of  our 
author  was  rewarded  by  a  canonry  of  Chrift  Church. 
He  was  alfo  prefented,  though  we  know  not  exactly 
when,  to  the  valuable  living  of  Mynhenyote,  in  Corn- 
wall,   on  the  nomination  of  the   Chapter  of    Exeter. 
In  1776  the  firft  volume  was  publiihed,  and  in  1780 
the  whole  was  completed.     If  now  we  confider  that 
Vol.  IX. 
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above  600  MSS.  were  collated,  and  that  the  whole  Reno, 
work  occupied  20  years  of  Dr  Kennicott's  life,  it  muft  vKeanc^ 
be  owned  that  facred  criticifm  is  more  indebted  to  him 
than  to  any  Scholar  of  any  age.  Within  two  years  of 
his  death,  he  refigned  his  living  in  Cornwall,  from 
confeientious  motives,  on  account  of  his  not  ha- 
ving a  profpect  of  ever  again  being  able  to  vifit  his  pa- 
rifh.  Although  many  good  and  confeientious  men  may 
juftly  think,  in  this  cafe,  that  his  profeflional  labours 
carried  on  elfewhere  might  properly  have  intitled  him 
to  retain  this  preferment,  and  may  apply  this  reafoning 
in  other  cafes  ;  yet  a  conduct  fo  Signally  difmterefted 
deferves  certainly  to  be  admired  and  celebrated.  Dr 
Kennicott  died  at  Oxford,  after  a  lingering  illneSs, 
Sept.  18,  1783;  and  left  a  w:dow,  who  was  Sifter  to 
the  late  Edward  Charnberlayne,  ESq  ;  of  the  treafury. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  employed  in  printing 
Remarks  on  Seleft  Pdjjages  in  the  Old  Tef anient ;  which 
were  afterwards  publiihed,  the  volume  having  been 
completed  from  his  papers. 
KENO.     See  Kino. 

KENRICK   (William),  an  author  of  considerable 
abilities,    was  the  fon  of   a  citizen  of  London,    and 
brought  up,  it  is,  faid,  to  a  mechanical  employment. 
This,  however,  he  Seems  early  to  have  abandoned  ;  and 
to  have  devoted  his  talents  to  the  cultivation  of  letters, 
by  which  he  Supported  himfelf  during  the   reft  of  a 
life   which  might  be  faid  to  have  palfed  in  a   ftate  of 
warfare,  as  he  was  Seldom  without  an  enemy  to  attack 
or  to  defend  himfelf  from.      He  was  for  fome  time 
ftudent  at    Leyden,    where  he  acquired  the  title    of 
J.  U.  D.     Not    long  after  his  return  to  England,  he 
figured  away   as  a  poet  in  Epiftles  PhiloSophical  and 
Moral,   1759,  addreffed  to   Lorenzo;  an  avowed   de- 
fence of  infidelity,  written  whilft  under  confinement  for 
debt,  and  with  a   declaration  that  he  was  "  much  lefs 
ambitious   of  the  character  of  a  poet  than  of  a  philo- 
sopher."     From  this  period  he  became  a  writer  by 
profeffion  ;     and  the  Proteus  lhapes  under  which  he 
appeared,    it  would  be  a    fruitlefs  attempt  to  trace. 
He  was  for  a  confiderable  time  a  writer  in  the  Month- 
ly Review;   but  quarrelling  with  his  principal,  began 
a  New  Review  of  his  own.     When  our  great  Lexico- 
grapher's edition  of  ShakeSpeare  firft  appeared  in  1765, 
it  was  Sollowed  in  a  fortnight  by  a  pamphlet,  intitled, 
"  A   Review  of  Dr  Johnfon's  new  Edition  of  Shake- 
Speare, in  which  the  ignorance  or  inattention  of  that 
editor  is  expoSed,    and  the  poet  defended    from  the 
perfecution  of  his  commentators,   1765."     This  pam- 
phlet was  followed  by  an  examination  of  it,  and  that 
by  a  Defence  in   1766  ;  in  which  year  he  produced  his 
pleaSant  comedy  of  Falftaff's  Wedding,  at  firft  intend- 
ed to  have  been  given  to  the  public  as  an  original  play 
of  Shakefpeare  retrieved  from  obfeurity,  and  is,  it  muft 
be  acknowledged,  a  happy  imitation  of  that  great  dra- 
matic bard.       With  the   celebrated  Englifh    RoScius 
Dr   Kenrick  was  at  one  time  on  terms  of  the  ftricteft 
intimacy  :  but   took  occafion   to   quarrel  with  him  in 
print,  in    a  mode  too   unmanly  to  be  mentioned.     In 
politics  alSo  he  made  himfelf  not  a  little   conspicuous  ; 
particularly  in  the   diSpute  between  his  friends  Wilkes 
and    Home.      He    was  the    original  editor    of    The 
Morning  Chronicle  ;  whence  being  oufted  for  neglect, 
he  Set  up  a  new  one  in  oppofition.     He  tranflated   in 
a  very  able   manner  the   Emilius  and  the  EloiSa  of 
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Rouffeau ;  rhe  Elements  of  the  Hiftory  of  England 
by  Millot  (to  injure,  if  poffible,  a  tranflation  of  the 
fame  work  by  Mrs  Brooke)  ;  and  produced  feveral 
dramatic  performances,  together  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  publications  both  original  and  tranflated.  To  him 
alio  the  public  are  indebted  for  the  collection  (imper- 
fecl  as  it  is)  of  The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Lloyd, 
M.  A.  1774,  2   vols    8vo.     Dr  Kenrick  died  June  9. 

1777. 

KENSINGTON,  a  village  of  Middlefex,  on  the 
weftern  road  from  London,  near  2  miles  from  Hide- 
Park-Corner.  It  is  extremely  populous  ;  and  befides 
the  palace,  now  neglected,  contains  many  genteel 
houfes,  and  feveral  boarding-fchools.  The  palace 
which  was  the  feat  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Finch  af- 
terwards Earl  of  Nottingham,  was  purchafed  by  king 
William  ;  who  greatly  improved  it,  and  caufed  a  roy- 
al road  to  be  made  to  it,  through  St  James's  and  Hide 
Parks,  with  lamp-polls  erected  at  equal  diftances  on 
each  fide.  Queen  Mary  enlarged  the  gardens.  Her 
filter  Queen  Ann  improved  what  Mary  had  begun  ; 
and  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  place,  that  (lie  frequently 
flipped  during  the  fummer  in  the  green-houfe,  which 
is  a  very  beautiful  one  :  but  Qu.een  Caroline  completed 
the  defign  by  extending  the  gardens  from  the  great 
road  in  Kenfington  to  Acton  ;  by  bringing  what  is 
called  the  Serpentine-River  into  them  ;  and  by  taking 
in  fome  acres  out  of  Hide-Park,  on  which  Die  caufed  a 
mount  to  be  erected,  with  a  chair  on  it  that  could  be 
eafily  turned  round  for  fhelter  from  the  wind,  fince 
decayed.  This  mount  is  planted  about  with  ever- 
greens, and  commands  a  fine  view  over  the  noble  gar- 
dens, and  the  country  fouth  and  weft.  They  were  ori- 
ginally defigned  by  Kent,  and  have  lately  been  very 
much  improved  by  Brown  ;  and  though  they  contain 
no  ftriking  beauties,  which  their  flat  fituation  will  not 
admit,  yet  they  have  many  pleafing  parts,  and  afford 
much  delight  to  the  inhabitants  of  London,  particu- 
larly to  thofe  whofe  profefllons  will  not  allow  of  fre- 
quent excu'rfions  to  more  diftant  places.  Thefe  gar- 
dens, which  are  three  miles  and  a  half  in  compafs,  are 
kept  in  great  order.  The  palace  indeed  has  none  of 
that  grandeur  which  ought  to  appear  in  the  refidence 
of  a  Britifh  monarch  ;  but  the  royal  apartments  are 
noble,  and  fome  of  the  pictures  good.  It  was  at  this 
place  King  William,  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
Queen  Ann,  and  King  George  II.  died.  The  old 
church  was  pulled  down  in  1 696,  and  a  much  better 
one  built  in  its  room.  Part  of  this  village,  from  the 
palace-gate  to  the  Bell,  is  in  the  parifh  of  St  Margaret's, 
Weftminfter. 

KENT,  one  of  the  counties  of  England,  fituated 
at  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  the  ifland,  and  from  thence 
enjoying  many  advantages.  TJhe  capacious  aeftuary  of 
the  Thames  wafhes  its  northern  parts,  as  the  fea  does 
the  fouth-eaft  ;  whence  fome  with  no  great  impropri- 
ety have  ftyled  it  a  peninfula.  In  point  of  extent, 
this  is  the  fifth  fhire  in  South  Britain,  little  lefs  in  its 
dimenfions  than  the  province  of  Holland  ;  larger  in 
fize  than  the  duchy  of  Juliers  in  Germany  ;  and  almoft 
exactly  equal  to  that  of  Modena  in  Italy.  Kent  is, 
with  great  appearance  of  truth,  fuppofed  to  be  fo 
ftyled  from  the  ancient  Britifh  word  kant,  fignifying  a 
corner,  or,  when  applied  to  a  country,  an  bead-land. 
It  is  certain,  that  the  Romans  bellowed  the  name  of 
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Cantium  on  the  province,  and  on  its  moft  confpicuous     Kent. 

promontory  the  north  Foreland  ;  and  from  the  diftrict  " «—— ' 

they  inhabited,  the  people  were  called  Cantii  ;  which 
has  prevailed  even  to  our  times,  when  Kent,  and 
the  men  of  Kent,  are  the  common  appellatives.  It  is 
however  probable,  that  thefe  Cantii  were  not  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  but  a  latter  colony  from  the  oppo- 
fite  continent,  eftabliihed  here,  like  the  Belgae,  not 
long  before  the  Roman  invafion.  At  the  time  of  Cae- 
far's  coming,  this  fpacious  and  fertile  region  was  di- 
vided into  four  principalities,  or,  as  they  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  manners  of  thofe  days,  commonly  called, 
kingdoms.  It  was  his  obfervation  of  thefe  people,  that  Campbell'* 
they  were  particularly  diftinguifhed  by  their  civility  Polltical 
and  politenefs  ;  a  character  which  their  defcendants  Surve2° 
have  preferved.  When  that  wife  people  became  ma- 
ilers of  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ifland,  this  province 
received  the  moft  confpicuous  marks  of  their  attention, 
as  appears  from  the  ftations  which  they  fo  prudently 
eftabliihed,  while  their  government  flourifhecl  in  its 
full  vigour.  The  care  they  took  of  the  ports  on  the 
fea-coaft  as  foon  as  it  came  to  be  in  danger,  and  the 
feveral  fortretfes  which  they  erected  for  the  defence  of 
their  fubjects  againft  the  fudden  attempts  of  barba- 
rous invaders,  are  evidences  of  the  fame  kind.  Thefe 
forts,  fo  prudently  difpofed,  and  fo  well  fecured,  were 
under  the  direction  of  a  particular  great  officer,  called 
Littoris  Saxonicl  Comes,  i.  e.  the  count  of  the  Saxon 
(bore  ;  which  office  feems  to  have  been  preferved  by 
the  Britifh  monarchs  who  governed  here,  after  the  Ro- 
mans quitted  the  ifle.  The  Saxon  kings  of  Kent  dis- 
charged this  truft  in  their  legal  capacity,  from  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  to  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. Under  the  northern  princes,  this  poll  was  again 
revived,  though  with  a  change  of  title,  in  the  Lord 
Warden  of  the  cinque  Ports.  Indeed,  under  all  govern- 
ments, the  people  of  Kent  have  been  efpecially  confi- 
dered ;  as  appears  from  their  claim  to  the  poll  of  ho- 
nour in  the  land-armies,  and  the  privileges  granted  to 
their  havens,  in  confideration  of  their  undertaking  the 
defence  of  the  Britifh  channel. 

As  to  the  climate  of  this  county,  it  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  fituation  of  places.  In  the  low  flat  lands, 
and  efpecially  in  the  marines,  the  air  is  heavy,  moift, 
and  unhealthy ;  and  yet  not  to  fuch  a  degree  as  it  has 
been  fometimes  reprefented  ;  for,  with  a  little  care  and 
caution,  ftrangers,  as  well  as  natives,  quickly  reconcile 
their  conftitutions  to  the  temperature  even  of  thefe 
parts,  and  live  in  them  without  much  inconveniency 
or  apparent  danger.  But,  in  reference  to  the  reft  of 
the  country,  the  air  is  as  thin,  pure,  and  wholefome,  as 
in  any  part  of  Britain.  There  is  no  region  more  hap- 
pily or  more  beautifully  diverfified  in  regard  to  foil,  fo 
that  every  kind  thereof  is,  fomewhere  or  other,  to  be 
met  with  in  its  bounds  ;  and  in  no  fhire  are  any  of 
thefe  foils  more  fertile  than  they  are  in  this.  The 
Weald  yields  variety  of  fine  timber,  particularly  of 
chefnut ;  the  middle  part  has  very  rich  arable  land, 
annually  bearing  every  fpecies  of  grain  in  immenfe 
plenty,  and  thefe  excellent  in  their  feveral  forts.  There 
are  alfo  many  beautiful  orchards,  which  produce  a  va- 
riety of  fine  fruits,  and  more  efpecially  apples  and  cher- 
ries, which  were  introduced  there  from  Flanders  by 
one  Richard  Harris,  who  was  the  king's  fruiterer,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  flat  country  is  re- 
nowned 
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nowned    for  its  meadows ;    and    Rumney-marfh  has  them  that  ingenuity  and  application  for  which  they      Kent 
hardly  its  equal.     We  may  from  this  concife  defcrip-  had  been  always  diftinguifhed.     Thefe  diligent  and  ac-         II 
tion  very  eaftly  collect,  that  the  natural  produces  of  tive  people  fettled  a  manufactory  of  flannel  or  baize  at  Kentucky. 
Kent    are  numerous,    and    of   great  value.     In    the  Sandwich.      By  them  the  filk-looms  were   fet  up  at 
bowels  of  the  earth  they  find,  in  feveral  places,  a  rough  Canterbury,  where  they  ftill  fubfift  ;  and  they  alfo  in- 
hard  ferviceable  ftone  for  paving,  which  turns  to  fome  troduced  the  making  of  thread  at  Maidftone,  where  it 
advantage  ;  but  not  fo  much  as  their  exquifite  fullers-  yet  remains,  and  merits  more  notice  and  encouragement 
earth,  rich  marl,  and  fine  chalk,  which  are  there  in  than  hitherto  it  has  met  with. 

abundance.     If  we  except  iron-ore,  indeed,  they  have        Upon  the   river  Dart,  at  the  confluence  of  which 

no  mines  ;  but  there  are  prodigious  heaps  of  copperas-  with   the  Thames    ftands  the  town  of  Dartford,  was 

ftone  thrown  on  the  coaft.     The  ifle  of  Shepey,  and  fet  up,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  firll  mill 

all  the  adjacent  fhore  as  far  as  Reculver,  is  juftly  fa-  for  making  white  paper  by  Mr  John  Spilman,  a  Ger- 

mous  for  its  wheat.     Thanet  is  in  no  lefs  credit  for  its  man,  upon  whom,  long  after,  King  James  conferred 

barley,  or  rather  was  fo  ;  for  now  it  produces,  through  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  but  King  Charles  more 

the  painful  induftry  and  fkilful  hufbandry  of  its  inha-  fenfibly  beftowed  upon  this  Sir  John  Spilman  a  patent 

bitants,  copious  crops   of  good  wheat  as  well  as  bar-  and  a  penfion  of  200  1.  a-year,  as  a  reward  of  his  in- 
vention, and  for  the  fupport  of  the  manufacture. 


ley.  Horfes,  black  cattle,  and  fheep,  they  have  in  great 
numbers,  and  remarkable  in  point  of  fize  ;  and  hop- 
grounds  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  which  turn  to  very 
confiderable  account.  To  which  we  may  add,  weld, 
or  as  fome  call  it  dyers-tveed,  which  is  a  very  profit- 
able commodity,  and  of  which  there  grows  much  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Canterbury  ;  alfo  madder,  which  is, 
or  has  been,  occafionallv  cultivated.  The  rivers  and 
fea-coafts  abound  with  fifh  of  various  kinds.  The  ex- 
cellency of  its  oyflers  on  the  eaftern  fhore  is  celebra- 
ted by  the  Roman  poets.  Thofe  of  Feverfham  and 
Milton  are  not  only  in  great  efteem  at  the  London 
market,  but  are  likewife  fent  in  great  quantities  to 
Holland. 

The  many  rich  commodities  produced  in  that  coun- 
ty, is  the  reafon  why  molt  of  their  writers  have  repre 
fented  it  as  in  a  manner  void  of  manufactures  ;  which, 
however,  as  appears  upon  a  ftrick  and  impartial  exa- 
mination, is  very  far  from  being  the  cafe.  Of  iron-works 
there  were  anciently  many  ;  and  there  are  ftill  fome, 
where  kettles,  bombs,  bullets,  cannon,  and  fuch  like, 
are  made.  At  Deptford  Sir  Nicholas  Crifpe  had 
in  his  life-time  a  very  famous  copperas  work  ;  as, 
indeed,  there  that  ingenious  gentleman,  one  of  the 
greateft  improvers  and  one  of  the  moft  public-fpirited 
perfons  that  nation  ever  bred,  introduced  feveral  other 
inventions.  Copperas  was  alfo  formerly  made,  toge- 
ther with  brimftone,  in  the  ifle  of  Shepey*.  But  the 
original  and  for  many  ages  the  principal  manufacture 
of  that  county  was  broad  cloth  of  different  colours, 
p.  1056—  eftablifhed  chiefly  at  Cranbrook  by  King  Edward  HI 
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bout  the  year  1590,  Godfrey  Box,  a  German,  erect- 
ed upon  the  fame  river  the  firft  flitting-mill  which  was 
ever  ufed  for  making  iron-wire  ;  and  alfo  the  firft  bat- 
tery-mill for  making  copper-plates.  Other  new  in- 
ventions, requiring  the  affiftance  of  water,  have  been 
fet  up  on  other  ftreams ;  and  a  great  variety  of  ma- 
chines of  this  fort  ftill  fubfift  in  different  parts  of  this 
county.  Amongft  thefe,  we  may  reckon  the  making 
gunpowder  in  feveral  places.  That  manufacture, 
however,  which  is  now  the  glory  of  this  county,  and 
indeed  of  Britain,  is  (hip-building ;  more  efpecially 
at  the  royal  yards  ;  as  at  Woolwich,  which  was  fet- 
tled by  Henry  VIII.  and  fome  confiderable  fhipS 
built  there.  At  prefent,  there  is  not  only  a  moft 
complete  eftablifhment  for  the  building  and  equipping 
men  of  war,  a  rope-walk,  founder y,  and  magazines; 
but  alfo  many  private  docks,  in  which  prodigious 
bufinefs  is  carried  on,  and  multitudes  of  people  are 
employed. 

KENTISH-town,  a  vdlage  of  Middlefex,  three 
miles  north  of  London,  near  Hampftead,  much  im- 
proved of  late  by  feveral  handfome  houfes  belonging 
to  the  citizens  of  London,  &c.  A  new  chapel  has 
lately  been  erected  there. 

KENTUCKY,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, formerly  a  part  of  the  Mate  of  Virginia,  but  ad- 
mitted into  the  union  as  an  independent  ftate  by  act 
of  congrefs,  on  the  firft  day  of  June  1792. — This 
ftate  is  fituated  between  36.  30.  and  39.  30.  degrees  of 
north  latitude,  and  between  8.  and  15.  degrees  of  weft 


10/9.  who  brought  over  Flemings  to  improve    and    perfect    longitude  from   Philadelphia ;  being   about  400  miles 


(the  trade  being  introduced  long  before)  his  fubjedts 
in  that  important  art.  At  this  and  other  places  it 
flourifhed  fo  much,  that  even  at  the  clofe  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  and  according  to  fome  accounts 
much  later,  the  be  ft  for  home  confumption,  and  the 
Jargeft  quantities  for  exportation,  were  wrought  there; 
many  fulling  mills  being  erected  upon  almoft  every  ri- 
ver, and  the  greateft  plenty  of  excellent  fullers-earth 
affording  them  Angular  affiftance  ;  infomuch  that  it 
is  ftill  a  tradition,  that  the  yeomanry  of  this  county, 
for  which  it  has  been  ever  famous,  were  moftly  the 
defcendants  of  rich  clothiers,  who  laid  out  the  money 
acquired  by  their  induftry  in  the  purchafe  of  lands, 
which  they  tranfmitted,  with  their  free  and  independ- 
ant  fpirit,  to  their  pofterity.  The  duke  of  Alva's  per- 
fecution  of  the  Proteftants  in  the  Low  Countries  drove 
a  multitude  of  Walloons  over  thither,  who  brought  with 


in  length  from  north-eaft  to  fouth-weft,  and  about  200 
miles  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  to  the  weftward  by 
the  Ohio  and  Miffiffippi  rivers,  on  the  fouth  by  a  pa- 
rallel of  latitude  which  divides  it  from  the  territory  ce- 
ded to  the  United  States  by  North  Carolina,  to  the 
eaftward  by  the  Cumberland  mountain,  and  to  the 
northward  by  the  Great  Sandy  river.  The  Ohio  ri- 
ver wafhes  the  north-weftern  fide  of  the  ftate  in  its 
whole  extent,  except  about  thirty  miles,  which  is  boun- 
ded by  the  Miffiffippi.  The  principal  rivers  which  wa- 
ter this  fertile  country,  and  empty  themfelves  into  the 
Ohio,  are  Great  Sandy,  Licking,  Kentucky,  Salt, 
Green,  Cumberland  and  Tenefles.  Thefe,  with  their 
feveral  branches,  interfect  the  country  in  almoft  every 
direction,  and  are  navigable  for  flat-bottomed  boats 
and    batteaux  during  great  part  of  the  year. 

The  rapid  fettlement  and  population  of  this  ftate, 
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Kentucky,  and  the  progrefs  in  improvements  and  cultivation,  not- 

* '" wifhftanding  the  united  oppofition  of  all  the  weftern 

Indians,  almoft  exceed  belief.  It  was  firft  explored  in 
the  years  1770  and  1771,  by  colonel  Daniel  Boone; 
and  it  was  not  til  1775  that  the  firft  family  fettled  in 
this  country,  at  that  time  a  foreft  inhabited  only  by 
wild  beafts. 

Kentucky  was  firft  erected  into  a  county  in  1777  by 
the  legiflature  of  Virginia. — In.  1792  it  contained  no 
lefs  than  fifteen  populous  counties,  in  which  there  are 


number   of  flourifhing   towns    and 


villages. 


The 
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chief  of  thefe  towns  are  Lexington,  Frankfort,  Louif- 
ville,  Bardftown,  Danville,  Harrodfburg  and  Wafh- 
ington.  The  permanent  feat  of  government  of  the 
ftate  is  eftablifhed  by  law  at  Frankfort,  which  is  fitu- 
ated  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Kentucky  river. 

By  the  cenfus  taken  in  1 791,  this  ftate  was  returned 
as  containing  only  about  75,000  fouls  :  but  from  the  im- 
perfect manner  in  which  that  enumeration  was  made, 
and  from  the  number  of  emigrants  who  daily  repair  to 
that  country,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  in  1792 
the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to  100,000. — 
Thefe  people,  collected  from  different  ftates  and  coun- 
tries, of  different  cuftoms,  manners,  religions,  and  po- 
litical fentiments,  have  not  been  long  enough  together 
to  have  acquired  an  uniform  and  diftinguilhing  cha- 
racter :  but  they  are  in  general  more  orderly  and  bet- 
ter informed  than  any  people  who  have  firft  fettled  a 
country.  Among  the  fettlers  there  are  many  perfons 
of  fortune  and  abilities,  and  many  genteel  families 
who  give  dignity  and  refpectability  to  the  fettlement. 
All  religions  that  are  confiftent  with  the  peace  of  foci- 
ety  are  upon  an  equal  footing  here.  The  moft  nume- 
rous fects  are  the  Prefbyterians,  Baptifts,  and  Methodifts. 

The  inhabitants  enjoy  a  happy  temperature  of  cli- 
mate, not  being  fubjected  to  fudden  changes  from  heat 
to  cold,  or  to  the  extremes  of  either.  •  Snow  feldom 
falls  deep,  or  lies  long  ;  and  the  rivers  are  rarely  fro- 
zen over.  The  winter,  which  generally  begins  about 
Chriftmas,  is  never  longer  than  three  months,  and  fel- 
dom continues  more  than  two.  The  climate  is  alfo 
remarkably  healthy,  except  in  a  fmall  diftrict  adjoin*- 
ing  the  Rapids  of  the  Ohio ;  and  which  includes  the 
only  ponds  and  mar  Thy  grounds  found  in  this  country. 
In  this  ftate  is  fund  a  great  variety  of  foil.  Altho'  it  in- 
cludes thelargeft  body  of  the  moft  fertile  land  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  fuitable  to  the  production  of  every  kind 
of  grain,  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables  common  to  fuch 
climates,  yet  the  eaftern  part  of  the  ftate,  which  in- 
cludes the  head  waters  of  the  Great  Sandy,  Kentucky, 
and  Cumberland  rivers,  is  fo  broken  by  mountains  and 
hills  unfit  for  cultivation,  as  to  be  of  little  value,  and 
is  called  the  wildernefs.  The  rich  lands  are  remarka- 
bly favourable  to  the  growth  of  Indian-corn,  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  tobacco,  hemp  and  flax  ;  all  of  which 
are  produced  in  greater  quantities  with  the  fame  la- 
bour than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union.  Horfes, 
cattle,  fheep,  hogs,  and  poultry  of  every  kind  are  raifed 
here  in  great  numbers,  and  with  very  little  trouble  or 
cxpence,  owing  to  the  fhort  duration  of  the  winters,  and 
the  great  abundance  of  food.  Buffaloe,  elk,  deer  and 
bears,abound  in  the  uninhabited  parts  of  the  country,but 
are  rarely  met  with  among  the  fettlements.  The  ri- 
rivers  afford  fwans,  wild-geefe  and  ducks  ;  alfo  a  vari- 
ety of .filh,  the  moft  efteemed  of  which  are  the  perch, 


pike,  and  carp.  It  is  well  known  that  cat-fifh,  thebauger  Kentncky. 
de  rio,  of  an  extraordinary  fize  are  caught  in  the  Ohio. 
The  fugar-maple  tree  grows  in  great  abundance 
throughout  the  rich  lands,  from  which  fugar  of  a  good 
quality  may  be  made  in  fuflicient  quantities,  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  for  the  confumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Salt 
fprings  are  already  found  in  almoft  every  part  of  the 
ftate.  From  thefe  fprings,  or  licks,  with  proper  ma- 
nagement, fait  may  be  made  in  fuflicient  quantities  for 
the  confumption  of  all  the  inhabitants  the  weftern  coun- 
try could  fupport.  Notwithftanding  the  high  price  of 
labour,  and  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  bufinefs 
of  making  fait  hasbeen  carried  on,yet  the  average  price  of 
that  neceffary  article  at  thofe  licks  did  not  exceed  one 
dollar  a  bufliel  during  the  years  1 79 1  and  1792.  Vari- 
ous minerals  are  found  here  ;  fuch  as  iron-ore,  copper, 
fulphur,  lead,  nitre,  &c.  Iron-ore  is  found  in  great  plen- 
ty near  the  branches  of  Licking  River,  where  iron- 
works are  erected.  Coal  mines  are  alfo  frequently  met 
with  here.  Very  little  ftone  appears  on  the  furface  of 
the  rich  lands,  yet  this  whole  country,  fo  far  at  leaft, 
as  has  been  hitherlo  difcovered,  lies  upon  a  bed  of 
limeftone,  which  in  general  is  found  to  be  from  three 
to  fifteen  feet  below  the  furface.  There  is  the  greateft 
plenty  of  marble  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Kentucky 
river,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frankfort. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  have  hitherto  been 
fupplied  with  goods  tranfported  by  land  from  the  fea- 
port  towns  in  the  Atlantic  ftates  to  Pittiburg,  and  from 
thence  brought  down  the  Ohio  ;  and  the  great  number 
of  emigrants  who  have  annually  arrived,  has  afforded 
a  market  for  the  furplus  produce,  except  tobacco,  of 
which  confiderable  quantities  have  been  exported  to 
New  Orleans  :  but  it  is  reafonable  to  expect,  that  the 
time  is  not  very  diftant,  when  both  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports of  this  ftate  will  be  made  by  the  Ohio  and  Mifli- 
fippi.  From  various  experiments  it  appears,  that  the 
navigation  of  thofe  rivers  is  not  only  practicable,  but 
may  be  carried  on  to  great  advantage.  Tobacco,  hemp, 
flour,  falt-beef,  pork,  bacon,  butter,  and  cheefe,  will 
conftitute  the  firft  articles  of  export,  and  though  heavy 
and  bulky  may,  with  very  little  labour  and  expence,  be 
fent  down  the  ftream  to  market  in  fiat-bottomed  boats, 
which  being  too  unwieldy  to  be  brought  back,  may  be 
fold  as  plank.  Fine  goods  only  will  be  wanted  in  re- 
turn ;  coarfe  goods  of  every  fort  necelfary  for  home  con- 
fumption, will  always  be  manufactured  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. To  import  {alt,  iron,  fugar,  and  fpirits,  would 
be  attended  with  much  labour  and  expence,  by  reafon 
of  their  great  bulk  and  weight ;  but  nature  has  fuperfe- 
ded  that  neceffity,  thole  important  articles  being  the  pro- 
duce of  the  country. 

In  1782  the  legiflature  of  Virginia  erected  this  coun- 
try into  a  feparate  diftrict,  and  eftablilhed  therein  a  fu- 
preme  court,  conlifting  of  three  judges,  with  original  ju- 
rifdiction  in  all  legal  matters  arifing  with  the  diftrict  ; 
only  referving  a  right  of  appeal,  in  certain  cafes,  to  the 
high  court  of  appeals  of  the  ftate.  This  neceffary  mea- 
fure  contributed  much  to  a  due  and  prompt  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice;  and  thereby  greatly  promoted  the  good  or- 
der and  refpectability  of  the  fociety.  But  notwithftanding. 
the  accommodation  thus  afforded,  fo  great  were  the  in- 
conveniences to  which  the  inhabitants  were  neceffarily 
fubjected  from  their  connexion  with  Virginia,  that  they 
began  to  turn  their  views  to  a  feparation,  as  the  only 
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meafure  which  would  give  effectual  relief  from  grievan- 
ces, which  became  the  more  oppreffive,  in  proportion  as 
the  population  of  the  country  increafed.  No  caufe  of 
complaint  exifted  againft  the  government ;  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  legiflature  with  regard  to  this  detached  part 
of  the  ftate  had,  on  all  occafions,  been  marked  with  li- 
berality. The  inconveniences  complained  of,  were  con- 
fined to  the  effects  of  local  fituation.  In  order  to  trans- 
act bufmefs  at  the  feat  of  government,  it  was  neceffary 
to  travel  to  Richmond,  a  journey  of  600  miles,  and  not    branches  of  the  legiflature.     They  receive  for  their  fer- 


fenate,  appoint  all  the  officers  of  the  government,  Kentucky, 
whole  appointments  are  not  ctherwife  provided  for  by  '  v  ' 
the  conftitution.  The  judicial  power,  both  as  to  matter 
of  law,  and  equity,  is  veiled  in  one  fupreme  court, 
and  in  fuch  inferior  courts  as  the  legiflature  may  efta- 
blifh.  The  judges  hold  their  offices  during  good  be- 
haviour, but  for  reasonable  caufe,  which  lhall  not  be 
fufficient  ground  for  impeachment,  the  governor  may 
remove    them,  on  the  addrefs  of  two-thirds  of  both 


only  attended  with  great  expence  and  fatigue,  but  alfo 
with  danger,  as  more  than  100  miles  of  the  diftance 
was  through  an  uninhabited  wildernefs.  Reprefenta- 
tives  fent  to  the  affembly  of  the  ftate,  had  the  fame  diffi- 
culties to  encounter;  and  the  local  fituation  of  the  diftrict 
required,  in  many  inftances,  acts  of  legiflation,  which 
the  majority  of  the  legiflature  were  not  competent  to 
judge  of. 

Thefe  confiderations,  among  others,  fuggefted  the 
neceffity  of  a  feparation  ;  and  in  1 785  a  convention  was     this  fertile  fpot  became  an  object  of  contention  between 


vices,  a  compenfation  fixed  by  law,  which  cannot  be 
diminilhed  during  their  continuance  in  office.  The 
firft  general  affembly  of  the  ftate,  met  at  Lexington  on 
the  fourth  day  of  June  1 792,  at  which  time  the  govern- 
ment was  organized,  and  its  operations  commenced. 

This  country  was  formerly  claimed  as  well  by  the 
Northern,  as  by  the  Cherokee  tribes  of  Indians ;  but 
their  title  (if  they  had  any)  was  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to 
render  it  doubtful  which  ought  to   poffefs  it.     Hence 


formed,  by  fending  deputies  from  the  different  counties, 
who  met  at  Danville  for  the  purpofe  of  taking  this  im- 
portant matter  into  confideration.  After  due  delibera- 
tion, it  was  determined  to  be  expedient  that  Kentucky 
fhould  become  independent,  and  that  application  fhould 
"be  made  to  Virginia,  for  her  confent  to  the  meafure. 
This,  on  application  being  made,  was  generouffy  grant- 
ed ;  and  an  act  paffed  declaring  the  confent  of  the  ftate 
to  the  erection  of  the  diftrict  of  Kentucky  into  an  inde- 
pendent ftate,  upon  certain  fpecified  conditions,  which 
were  referred  to  the  convention  of  the  propofed  ftate  ; 
and  being  ratified  by  them,  became  a  compact  mutual- 
ly binding.  But  delays,  occafioned  by  the  change  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  and  by  other  una- 
voidable caufes,  prevented  the  admiffion  of  the  new 
ftate  into  the  Union,  till  the  4th  day  of  February  1 79  r  ; 
when  an  act  was  paffed  by  congrefs,  in  which  it  is  de- 
clared, "  That  upon  the  ift  day  of  June  1792,  that  the 
new  ftate,  by  the  name  and  ftile  of  the  ftate  of  Kentuc- 
ky, fhould  be  received  and  admitted  into  this  Union, 
as  a  new  and  entire  member  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

To  the  end  that  no  period  of  anarchy  might  hap- 
pen, a  convention  chofen  by  the  people  for  that  pur- 
pofe, affembled  at  Danville  in  1792,  and  eftablifhed  a 
conftitution,  or  form  of  government  for  the  new  ftate. 
The  powers  of  the  government  are  divided  into  three 
diffract  departments ;  viz.  legiflative,  executive,  and 
judiciary.  The  legiflature  to  eonfiflt  of  a  fenate,  arad 
houfe  of  rcprcfentatives.  The  fenate  not  to  exceed 
40  members ;  to  be  elected  for  four  years  by  electors. 
The  houfe  of  reprefentatives  not  to  exceed  100  mem- 
bers, to  be  chofen  annually,  according  to  the  number 
of  qualified  electors  in  the  feveral  counties.  Electors 
to  be  chofen  every  fourth  year,  at  the  fame  time,  in 
the  fame  manner,  and  equal  in  number  to  the  repre- 
fentatives, and  to  act  upon  oath.  The  fupreme  execu- 
tive power  is  vefted  in  a  governor,  to  be  chofen  by  the 
electors,  at  the  fame  time,  and  in  the  fame  manner  that 
they  are  directed  to  elect  fenators,  to  continue  in  office 
four  years,  and  to  receive  a  compenfation  which  fhall 
neither  be  increafed  nor  diminilhed  during  that  period. 
He  has  a  qualified  negative  upon  all  bills,  and  refo- 
lutions,  which  require  the  concurrence  of  both  houfes. 
He  is  alfo  to  nominate,  and  with  the  advice  of  the 


them,  and  a  theatre  of  war ;  from  which  caufe  it  was 
denominated  by  the  Indians,  the  Bloody  Grounds. 
The  claim  of  the  northern,  or  fix  nations  of  Indians, 
was  purchafed  from  them  by  commiffioners  appointed 
for  that  purpofe,  at  the  treaties  of  Lancaster,  and 
Fort  Stanwix ;  and  fmce  1768  they  have  not  fet  up 
any  title  to  this  country.  In  1775,  colonel  Richard 
Henderfon,  a  citizen  of  North  Carolina,  made  a  pur- 
chafe  of  the  fame  country  from  the  Cherokees ;  and 
although  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land  for  any 
private  citizen  to  purchafe  lands  of  the  Indians,  ftill  he 
perfevered  in  his  intention  of  eftablifhing  a  colony  of  his 
own  ;  and  actually  took  pufTeffion  of  it  withfome  of  his 
followers.  However,  in  1778  the  nature  of  his  claim  was 
investigated  by  the  legiflature  of  Virginia,  and  although 
it  could  not  be  fupported  on  any  principle,  he  having 
acted  in  contempt  of  the  ftate,  and  the  country  having 
been  previoufly  purchafed  from  the  Cherokees  bv  colo- 
nel Donaldfon,  who  acted  on  behalf  of  the  ftate,  at  the 
treaty  of  the  Long-Illand  ;  yet  the  legiflature,  as  an  in- 
demnification for  the  trouble  and  expence  he  had  been 
at,  made  him  a  grant  of  a  trait  of  land  of  twelve  miles 
fquare,  at  the  mouth  of  Green  River ;  and  fhortly  af- 
ter eftablifhed  an  office  for  the  fale  of  the  refidue  of  the 
lands  in  the  country.  But  notwithstanding  the  Indian 
claims  were  thus  entirely  extinguished  by  fair  purchafe, 
the  firft  fettlers  were  not  long  permitted  to  occupy  the 
country  in  peace.  The  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  was  then  depending  ;  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  which,  it  became  a  part  of  Britifh  policy  to  em- 
ploy the  Indians  as  allies,  and  to  direct  their  fury  a- 
gainft  the  frontiers  of  the  ftates.  The  infant  fettlement 
of  Kentucky,  detached  and  feparated  at  that  time  from 
any  other  country,  by  a  wildernefs  of  near  200  miles, 
foon  experienced  all  the  horrors  and  devaluations  of  an 
Indian  war,  and  was  frequently  near  being  annihilated 
by  the  united  attacks  of  the  favages,  Stimulated  to  mur- 
der and  rapine  by  emiftaries  from  the  government  of 
Canada.  But  fupported  by  feafonable  reinforcements 
of  emigrants  who  continually  repaired  to  the  country, 
allured  by  the  uncommon  fertility  of  the  foil,  the  inha- 
tants  were  enabled,  not  only  to  maintain  their  ground 
againft  the  unceafing  efforts  of  the  Indians,  openly  fup- 
ported by  the  Britifh,  but  alfo  to  undertake  offensive  o- 
perations  againft  the  enemy. 

Accor- 
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Kentucky.       Accordingly,  in  the  latter  end  of  1778,  that  brave 

--'  ■* and  enterpriiing  officer  general  Clarke,  at  the  head  of 

afmall  army  of  hardy  woodfmen  collected  here,  penetra- 
ted into  the  country  north-weft  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  (late  of  Virginia,  took  poffeifion  of  all  the 
fettiements  of  the  French  and  Indians  on  the  Milfiffip- 
pi,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Ohio  and  Illenois  ri- 
vers. Leaving  here  the  neceffary  garrifons,  he  march- 
ed acrofs  the  country  to  port  St  Vincennes  on  the  Wa- 
bafh  river ;  where,  with  inferior  numbers,  and  armed 
with  rifles  only,  he  had  the  addrefs  to  make  himfelf 
maPcer  of  a  Britifh  garrifon,  commanded  by  colonel 
Hamilton,  which,  though  ftrongly  fortified,  and  well 
iupphed  with  artillery,  and  every  neceffary,  furrendered 
prifoners  of  war.     Having  eftablifiied  a  garrifon  at  this 

mod  of  the 


place,  and  having  fucceeded 


in  detaching 


yVabafh  and  Illenois  tribes  of  Indians  from  the  Britifh 
intereft,  this  gallant  officer  returned  to  Kentucky,  and 
.it  the  head  of  the  militia,  carried  on  two  fuccefsful  ex- 
peditions againft  the  Shawanefe,  Delaware,  and  Min- 
goe  tribes  of  Indians  ;  defeated  their  combined  forces 
in  a  general  engagement ;  and  burnt,  and  laid  wafte, 
the  greater  number  of  their  towns,  which  were  fituated 
on  the  Miami  and  Scioto  rivers. 

Thefe  fuccefsful  enterprifes  faved  the  country,  but 
did  not  put  an  end  to  the  outrages  of  the  Indians  ;  nor 
did  their  depredations  -ceafe  with  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  Excited  by  a 
f.hirft  for  blood,  and  the  hope  of  plunder,  and  encou- 
raged by  the  traders  from  Detroit  and  Niagara,  they 
have  continued,  almoft  without  intermifiion,  to  harafs 
the  frontier  fettlers. — Whether  the  inhabitants  are  con- 
tinually to  be  fubjecled  to  fuch  unprovoked  depreda- 
tions, or  thofe  hoftile  tribes  of  favages  to  be  totally  ex- 
tirpated, are  queftions  which  time  muft  determine. 

KEPLER  (John),  one  of  the  greateft  aftronomers 
of  his  age,  was  born  at  Wiel,  in  the  country  of  Wirt- 
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the  intendants  of  the  finances.  The  treafurers  were  fo 
ill-affected  toward  that  author,  that  he  could  not  publifh 
thefe  tables  till  1627.  He  died  at  Ratifbon,  where  he 
was  foliciting  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of  his  penfion, 
in  1630. 

The  principal  works  of  this  great  aftronomer  are,   r, 

Prodromus  dijfertationum   abovementioned,  to   which  he 

has  alfo  given  the  title   of  Myjierium   Cofmographicum  ; 

which  he  efteemed  more  than  any  other  of  his  works, 

and  was  for  fome  time  fo  charmed  with  it,  that  he  fa  id. 

he  would  not  give  up  the  honour  of  having  invented 

what  was  contained  in  that  book  for  the   electorate  of 

Saxony.     2.  Harmonia  mundi,  with  a   defence  of  that 

treatife.       3.  De    comet'ts,  libri  tres.      4.  Epitome    ajlro- 

Copernicanx.      5.    Aj}ronom':a  nova.        6.     Chilias 

'jmorum,    &c.       7.    Nova  jlereometria   doliorum  vi- 

Dioptrice.       9.  Ds    vera    natali  anno 

Vitcl-ioncm    Paralipomena,    quibus    A- 

traditvr,  &c 

which  he  began 


Kcplef 
Kerato- 
phytum. 


norma 
logarithm 
nariorum,   iffc 
Chrijli.       I C. 
Jlronomia  pars 
rifve  AJlronomia 


IsSc. 
8. 
Ad 
optica 
in 


emberg,  in    1571.     In  the 
excellent  book,  which    was 

year  following,  under  the  title  of  Prodromus  dijferta 
iionum  de  proportions  orbium  cxlejlium,  deque  caujis  ece- 
forum  numeri,  magnitudinis,  motuumque  periodicorum  ge- 
nuinis  et  propriis,  E5V.  Tycho  Brahe  having  fettled 
in  Bohemia,  and  obtained  from  the  emperor  all  forts 
of  conveniencies  for  the  perfecting  of  aftronomy,  was 
fo  paffionately  defirous  of  having  Kepler  with  him, 
and  wrote  fo  many  letters  to  him  upon  the  fubject,  that 
he  prevailed  upon  him  to  leave  the  univerfity  of  Gratz, 
and  remove  into  Bohemia  with  his  family  and  library 
in  the  year  1600.  Kepler  in  his  journey  was  feized 
fo  violently  with  the  quartan  ague,  that  he  could  not 
do  Tycho  Brahe  all  the  fervices  of  which  he  was  be- 
fore capable.  He  was  even  a  little  diflatisfied  with 
the  refervednefs  which  Tycho  Brahe  fhowed  towards 
him ;  for  the  latter  did  not  communicate  to  him  all 
he  knew;  and  as  he  died  in  1601,  he  did  not  give 
time  to  Kepler  to  be  very  ufeful  to  him,  or  to  receive 
any  confiderable  advantage  under  him.  From  that 
time  Kepler  enjoyed  the  title  of  Mathematician  to  the 
emperor  all  his  life  ;  and  gained  more  and  more  repu- 
tation by  his  works.  The  emperor  Rodolphus  or- 
dered him  to  finifh  the  tables  of  Tycho  Brahe,  which 
were  to  be  called  the  Rodolphine  Tables.  Kepler  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  it  vigoroufly  :  but  unhappy  are  thofe 


1  r .  Somnium  Luna- 
to  draw  up  that 
fyftem  of  comparative  aftronomy  which  was  afterwards 
purfued  by  Kircher,  Huygens,  and  Gregory.  His 
death  happened  while  the  work  was  printing ;  upon 
which  James  Bartfchius  his  fon-in  law  undertook  the 
care  of  the  impreflion,  but  was  alfo  interrupted  by 
death :  and  Lewis  Kepler  his  fon,  who  was  then  a 
phyfician  at  Konigfberg  in  Pruffia,  was  fo  mueh  dart- 
led  at  thefe  difafters,  that  it  was  with  the  utmoft  diffi- 
culty he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  attempt  to  finifh 
it,  left  it  mould  prove  fatal  to  him:  he  completed 
the  tafk,  however,  without  receiving  any  perfonal  in- 
jury. 

KERATOPHYTUM,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fpecies 
of  Gorgon  1  a. — The  keratophyta  are  called  the  fruti- 
ces  coralloides,  or  fea-fhrubs ;  and  generally  known  a- 
mong  naturalifts  by  the  different  appellations  of  /»'/<?- 
phyta,  lithoxyla,  and  keratophyta ;  epithets  tending  to 
year  1595,  he  wrote  an  convey  an  idea  of  their  compofition,  which  at  firft  view 
printed  at    Tubingen  the     feems  to  confift  partly  of  a  woody  or  horny,  partly  of 


a  ftony  or  calcareous  fubftance,  varioufly  difpofed  with 
refpect  to  each  other.  Their  general  form  approaches 
to  that  of  fhrubs,  having  a  root  like-bafe,  by  which 
they  adhere  to  fome  folid  fupport  in  the  ocean ;  and  a 
ftem  or  trunk,  and  branches  differently  difpofed  ;  fome 
rifing  up  in  one  or  more  different  twigs,  fubdivided 
into  fmaller  and  feparate  ramifications ;  while  others 
have  their  fmaller  branches  connected  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  to  form  a  curious  net-like  ftrudture :  from  this 
diverfity  of  figure  they  borrow  the  names  oifea-fansy 
fea-feathers,  &c.  The  feeming  fibres  of  the  bafe  are, 
in  reality,  fmall  tubes,  of  which  the  whole  fhrub  con- 
fifts  :  thefe  tubes  run  up  longitudinally  into  the  trunk, 
and  are  alfo  circularly  difpofed  about  the  centre  of  the 
trunk :  the  woody  part,  as  naturalifts  have  called  it, 
thus  formed,  affords  when  burnt  a  ftrong  fmell  like 
burning  horn  ;  whence  fome  have  called  it  the  horny  part. 
Upon  this  part  is  fuperinduced  a  kind  of  ftony  or  cal- 
careous coat,  which  covers  both  trunk  and  branches 
to  their  extremities.  In  this  coat  may  be  difcovered 
regular  orders  of  cells  ;  or  pores  and  viewed  by  the 
microfcope,  it  always  appears  to  be  organical  body 
confifting  of  a  regular  congeries,  like  the  cells  in 
which  animals  have  been  formed  or  exifted.  Some  of 
this  kind  of  bodies  have  loft  their  calcareous  covering 
learned  men  who  depend  upon  the  good-humour  of    by  the  violence  of  the  waves  and  other  accidents.     In 
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tubes  juft  mentioned  fend  out  little  cells  of  animals  of 
the  polype  kind,  with  proper  openings  to  them  all : 
e8,  thefe  cells  are  diffufed  along  the  branches  in  fome  re- 
gular order,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  are  in 
the  corallines.  From  the  cells  the  animals  have  been 
difcovered  extending  themfelves,  as  well  to  procure 
food,  as  materials  for  the  increafe  of  this  furprifmg 
ftruciure ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  reafon  to  doubt 
that  they  are  animal  productions. 

A   fmall  fprig    of 
or    warted    fea-fan, 

The  outfide  is  covered  with  a  cruft  full  of  little 
lumps  like  warts ;  which,  when  diffolved  in  vinegar, 
difcover  the  contracted  bodies  of  polypes,  like  claws, 
C  and  Ci  are  two  views  of  one  of  the  warts  mag- 
nified ;  C2,  is  the  appearance  of  the  polype  when 
the  cretaceous  matter  is  diffolved ;  C3,  reprefents  the 
particles  that  compofe  the  incruftation,  magnified. — 
D,  reprefents  a  fea-willow,  or  keratophyton  dicho- 
tomum.  On  both  edges  of  the  flat  branches  are 
regular  rows  of  little  rifing  cells  in  the  calcareous 
part,  with  fmall  holes  for  an  entrance  to  each.     See 
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,  the  calcareous    duced  in  the  excrefcences  of  a  fpecies  of  the  oak.     See    Kermes. 
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Kermes  Mineral,  fo  called  from  its  colour,   which 
refembles  that  of  vegetable  kermes,  is  one  of  the  meft 
important  antimonial  preparations,  both  with 
to  its  chemical  phenomena  and  to  its  medicinal  ufes. 

The  ufe  of  kermes-mineral  was  not   eftablifhed  in 

medicine  before  the  beginning  of  this  century.     Some 

chemifts,  indeed,  amongft  others  Glauber  and  Lemeri, 

had  before  that  time  mentioned  in  their  works  feveral 

the  keratophyton  ftabelliforme,    preparations  of  antimony  which  approach  more  or  lefs 

reprefented    in  Plate    CCL.    to  kermes  ;  but  thefe  preparations  being  little  known, 

were  confounded  with  many  others  which  are  entirely 
neglected,  although  much  praifed  by  their  authors. — 
The  fame  of  kermes  was  occafioned  by  friar  Simon, 
apothecary  to  the  Chartreux  friars.  He  received 
this  preparation  from  a  furgeon  called  La  Liberie, 
who  had  procured  it  from  a  German  apothecary  who 
had  been  a  fcholar  of  the  famous  Glauber.  Friar  Si- 
mon, from  the  commendations  given  to  this  new  re- 
medy by  La  Ligerie,  adminiftered  it  to  a  Chartreux 
friar,  who  was  dangeroufly  ill  of  a  violent  peripneu- 
mony,  by  which  the  friar  was  fuddenly,  and  as  it  had 
been  miraculoufly,  cured.     From  that  time  the  friar 

Seve- 


CORALLINES. 

KERCKRING    (Theodore),    a  famous    phyfician  apothecary  publifhed  the  virtue  of  his  remedy, 

of  the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Amfterdam,  and  ac-  ral  other  remarkable  cures  were  performed  by  means 

quired   great  reputation  by  his    difcoveries    and  his  of  kermes.     The  public  believed  in  its  medicinal  qua- 

works.     He  found  out   the  fecret  of  foftening  amber  lities,  and   called   it  powder  of  Chartreux ;  becaufe  it 

without  depriving  it  of  its  tranfparency  ;  and  made  ufe  was  prepared  only  in  the  apothecary's  (hop  belonging 

of  it  in  covering  the  bodies  of  curious  infects  in  order  to   thefe  monks.     The  reputation  of  kermes  extended 

to  preferve  them.     He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  itfelf  more  and  more ;  till  at  length  the  duke  of  Or- 

Society  of  London,  and  died  in    1693  at  Hamburg,  leans,  then  regent  of  France,  procured  the  publication 

where  he   had  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life,  with  of  the  procefs  by  La  Ligerie. 

the    title    of    refident    of   the   grand    duke    of    Tufcany.         This  procefs  confifts  in   boiling,  during  two  hours, 

His    principal    works    are,     1.    Sticikgium    anatomicum.  pulverifed  crude  antimony  in   the  fourth  part  of  its 

2.    Anthropogenic   ichnographia.       There    is    alfo    attri-  weight  of  the  liquor  of  nitre  fixed  by  coals,  and  twice 

buted  to  him  an  anatomical  work,  printed  in  167 1  in  its  weight  of  pure  water:  at  the  end  of  this  time  the 

folio.  liquor  is  to  be  decanted   and   filtrated,  while  boiling, 

KERI  Cetib,  are  various  readings  in  the  Hebrew  through  brown  paper.     It  continues  clear  while  it  is 

Bible :  keri,  fignifies  that  which  is  read  ;  and  cetib,  that  boiling  hot ;  but  when  it  cools,  it  becomes  turbid,  ac- 

which  is  written.     For  where  any  fuch  various  readings  quires  a  red  brick  colour,  and  again  becomes  clear  by 

occur,  the  wrong  reading  is  written  in  the  text,  and  the  depofition  of  a  red  fediment,  which  is  the  kermes. 


that  is  called  the  cetib  ;  and  the  true  reading  is  written 
in  the  margin  with  p  under  it,  and  called  the  keri.  It 
is  generally  faid  by  the  Jewifh  writers,  that  thefe  cor- 
rections were  introduced  by  Ezra ;  but  it  is  mofl  pro- 
bable, that  they  had  their  original  from  the  miftakes 
of  the  tranferibers  after  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  the  ob- 
fervations  and  corrections  of  the  Maforites.  Thofe 
Keri  cetibs,  which  are  in  the  facred  books  written  by 
Ezra  himfelf,  or  which  were  taken  into  the  canon  after 
his  time,  could  not  have  been  noticed  by  Ezra  him- 
felf; and  this  affords  a  prefumption,  that  the  others 
are  of  late  date.  Thefe  words  amount  to  about  1000  ; 
and  Dr  Kennicott,  in  his  Di/fertatio  Generalis,  remarks, 
that  all  of  them,  excepting  14,  have  been  found  in  the 
text  of  manufcripts. 

KERMAN,  the  capital  city  of  a  province  of  that 
name  in  Perfia,  feated  in  E.  Long.  56.  30.  N.  Lat. 
30.  o.  The  province  lies  in  the  fouth  part  of  Perfia, 
on  the  Perfian  gulph.  The  fheep  of  this  country,  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  the  fpring,  fhed  their  wool, 
and  become  as  naked  as  fucklingpigs.  The  principal 
revenue  of  the  province  confifts  in  thefe  fleeces 


The  boiling  may  be  thrice  repeated,  and  each  time 
the  fame  quantity  of  water  is  to  be  added  to  the  anti- 
mony, and  a  fourth  part  lefs  of  the  liquor  of  fixed 
nitre.  The  feveral  fediments  from  thefe  three  boil- 
ings are  to  be  added  together,  wafhed  with  clean  wa- 
ter till  the  water  acquires  no  tafte  ;  and  the  kermes  is 
then  to  be  dried.  La  Ligerie  directs,  that  aquavitae 
fhall  be  once  or  twice  poured  upon  it  and  burnt,  and 
the  kermes  dried  again. 

We  now  proceed  to  explain  the  nature  of  kermes, 
and  the  phenomena  of  its  preparation. Crude  an- 
timony is  compofed  of  regulus  of  antimony  and  com- 
mon fulphur,  united  naturally  with  each  other,  as 
in  almoft  all  metallic  minerals.  The  fixed  alkali 
with  which  the  crude  antimony  is  boiled,  although 
it  is  diluted  with  much  water,  acts  upon  the  ful- 
phur of  the  antimony,  and  forms  with  it  liver  of  ful- 
phur ;  and  as  this  compound  is  a  folvent  of  all  metal- 
lic matters,  it  diffolves  a   certain  quantity  of  the  re- 


gulus  of  antimony.     In  this  operation  then  a  combi- 
nation is  formed  of  fixed  alkali,  of  fulphur,  and  of  re- 
gulus    of  antimony.      Cf  thefe   three  fubftances  the 
KERMES,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  an  infect  pro-    fixed  alkali  only  is  foluble  in  water,  and  is  the  inter- 
mediate 
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Kerm«.  mediate  fubftance  by  which  the  fulphur  and  regulus 
arc  fufpended  in  the  water.  But  we  are  to  obicrve, 
that  the  alkali  becomes  impregnated  by  this  operation, 
and  by  boiling,  with  a  larger  quantity  of  regulus, 
and  especially  of  fulphur,  that  can  be  fufpended  in 
cold  water ;  hence  the  decoction  of  kermes,  which  is 
clear,  limpid,  and  colourlefs  while  boiling  hot,  be- 
comes turbid  and  depofits  a  fediment  while  it  cools. 
This  compound,  therefore,  like  certain  ialts,  may  be 
kept  diflblved  in  larger  quantity  by  hot  than  by  cold 
water,  and  much  of  it  is  therefore  depofitcd  by  cooling. 

Further,  while  the  kermes  is  precipitating,  the 
whole  antimoniated  liver  of  fulphur,  which  is  dillblved 
by  the  boiling  liquor,  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  ; 
one  of  which,  that  is  the  kermes,  being,  overcharged 
with  the  regulus,  and  particularly  with  the  fulphur, 
contains  but  a  little  alkali,  which  it  draws  along  wi  h 
it  during  its  depofition.  The  other  part,  as  it  con- 
tains much  more  alkali,  remains  dillblved  even  in  the . 
cold  liquor,  by  means  of  this  larger  quantity  of  al- 
kali. All  thefe  proportions  are  to  be  explained  and 
demonftrated  by  the  following  obLrvations. 

Firft,  when  the  decoction  of  kermes  is  cold,  and 
has  formed  all  its  fediment,  if,  without  adding  any 
thing  to  it,  it  be  heated  till  it  boil,  it  again  entirely 
redilfolves  the  kermes;  the  fediment  difappears ;  the 
liquor  becomes  clear,  and  by  cold  is  again  rendered 
turbid  and  depofites  fediment  as  before.  Thus  the 
kermes  may  be  made  to  precipitate  and  to  redilfolve 
as  often  as  we  pleafe. 

Secondly,  by  digefting  kermes  in  aqua  regia,  which 
diffolves  its  alkali  and  regulus,  the  fulphur  is  feparated 
pure.  The  acids  of  aqua  regia  form  a  nitre  and  a 
febrifugal  fait  of  Sylvius  with  the  alkali  of  the  ker- 
mes ;  and  if  a  certain  quantity  of  kermes  be  melted 
with  black  flux  after  having  destroyed  its  fulphur  by 
roafting,  a  true  regulus  of  antimony  may  be  obtained 
from  it. 

Thefe  experiments,  which  were  made  by  Mr  Geof- 
froy, and  the  detail  of  which  is  found  in  memoirs 
given  to  the  Academy  in  the  years  1734  and  1735, 
upon  the  analyfis  of  kermes,  ihow  evidently  the  pre- 
sence of  fulphur,  of  fixed  alkali,  and  ot  regulus  of 
antimony,  in  this  compound.  From  Mr  Geoffroy's 
.experiments  we  find,  that  72  grains  of  kermes  contain 
about  16  or  17  grains  of  regulus,  13  or  14  grains 
of  alkaline  fait,  and  40  or  41  grains  of  common  ful- 
phur. 

Thirdly,  by  repeating  the  boiling  of  the  liquor  up- 
on the  antimony,  more  and  more  kermes  will  be  form- 
ed each  time  by  cooling,  as  at  firft ;  and  this  experi- 
ment may  be  repeated  a  great  many  times.  Mr  Geof- 
froy  fays,  that  he  repeated  it  78  times  without  any 
other  addition  than  that  of  pure  water  to  fnpply  that 
which  was  loft  by  evaporation ;  and  that  each  time  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  kermes  was  formed  by  cool- 
ing. This  experiment  proves,  that  the  alkali  tranf- 
forms  the  antimony  into  kermes  by  overcharging  it- 
felf  with  regulus  and  fulphur,  and  at  each  precipita- 
tion the  kermes  does  not  retain  and  take  with  it  but 
a  very  fmall  quantity  of  alkali, 

•  Fourthly,  if  any  acid  be  poured  upon  the  liquor  in 
which  the  kermes  has  been  formed,  and  from  which 
it  has  been  entirely  feparated  by  cooling,  Mr  Beaume 
has  obferved,  that  this  liquor  is  again  rendered  turbid, 
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ddh  colour,  which  is  nothing  elfe  than  golden  fulphi 
of  antimony ;  that  is,  regulus  of  antimony  and  ful- 
phur mixed  together,  but  in  very  different  propor- 
tions, and  with  very  ciiiferent  ftrengths  of  union,  from 
thofe  in  which  they  are  found  in  the  crude  antimony. 

After  this  precipitation,  in  the  liquor  a  neutral  fait 
is  left,  which  is  formed  by  the  contained  alkali  and 
the  precipitating  acid.  From  this  experiment  we  find, 
that  in  the  liquor  from  which  the  kermes  has  been 
depofited,-  a  confiderable  quantity  of  antimoniated  li- 
ver of  fulphur  remains,  which  differs  from  kermes  by 
containing  a  much  larger  pro-portion  of  alkali ;  fo  that 
it  can  keep  dillblved  the  regulus  and  fulphur  with 
which  it  is  united,  even  when  the  liquor  is  cold. 

In  the  procefs  for  feveral  antimonial  preparations,  a 
kermes,  or  compounds  like  it,  are  formed.  This  al- 
ways happens  when  crude  antimony  is  treated  by  fu- 
lion  with  a  quantity  of  alkaline  fait,  fo  that  an  anti- 
moniated liver  of  fulphur  refults  from  it,  overcharged 
with  regulus  and  fulphur ;  that  is,  containing  more  of 
thefe  two  fubftances  than  it  can  keep  dillblved  in  cold 
water.  If  any  of  thefe  combinations  be  boiled  in  wa- 
ter, a  matter  analogous  to  kermes  is  always  depofited 
by  cooling.  This  happens,  for  inftance,  to  the  fcoria 
oi  the  regulus  of  antimony,  and  in  an  operation  de- 
fcribed  by  Mr  Geoffroy  to  abridge  the  procefs  for  ma- 
king kermes  by  fuiion. 

To  make  kermes  by  fufion,  Mr  Geoffroy  fufes  two 
parts  of  antimony  with  one  part  of  alkaline  fait ;  he 
powders  this  matter  while  yet  hot,  and  keeps  it  du- 
ring two  hours  in  boiling  water ;  he  then  filtrates  it, 
and  receives  the  liquor  into  more  boiling  water,  from 
which,  when  it  cools,  about  fix  gros  of  kermes  is  de- 
pofited, when  an  ounce  of  antimony  has  been  ufed. 
This  method  of  making  kermes  is  much  more  ex- 
peditious, but  lefs  perfect ;  for,  as  the  author  con- 
feffes,  the  kermes  produced  is  not  fo  fine  and  foft  as 
that  made  in  the  ordinary  method. 

Mr  Lemeri  the  elder  mentions  alfo,  in  his  Treatife 
concerning  Antimony,  an  operation  from  which  his 
fon  pretends  that  kermes  may  be  obtained.  This  ope- 
ration confifts  in  digefting,  and  afterwards  boiling, 
powdered  crude  antimony  in  a  very  pure  liquor  of  fix- 
ed nitre.  This  liquor,  if  it  be  in  fufficient  quantity, 
is  capable  of  diffolving  quickly  and  entirely  powder- 
ed crude  antimony  ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  but  that,  by 
cooling,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  a  fubftance  very  ana- 
logous to  kermes  will  be  produced.  Neverthelefs,  none 
of  thefe  fliort  methods  of  making  kermes  is  directed  by 
difpenfatories,  or  by  the  beft  books  for  defcribing  the 
preparations  of  chemical  remedies. 

Kermes  is  ufed  in  medicine  only ;  and  from  it  An- 
gularly excellent  effects  may  be  produced,  when  admi- 
niftered  by  able  phyficians.  In  Kermes  are  united  the 
exciting  and  evacuant  virtues  of  the  emetic  preparations 
of  antimony,  with  the  tonic,  dividing,  aperitive,  and 
refolving  properties  of  the  liver  of  fulphur ;  that  is  to 
fay,  that  it  is  capable  of  anfwering  two  principal  indi- 
cations in  the  treatment  of  many  acute  and  chronic 
difeafes.  Properly  managed,  it  may  become  an  eme- 
tic, purgative,  a  diuretic,  a  fudorific,  or  an  expecto- 
rant, as  is  required,  and  it  is  always  attenuating  and 
refolving.  When  feven  or  eight  grains  are  taken  at 
once,  it  chiefly  acts  upon  the  primse  vise,  generally  as 
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Kern,  an  emetic  and  as  a  purgative.  A  dofe  of  three  or  four 
Kerry-  grains  is  feldom  emetic,  and  more  frequently  purga- 
"^  '  tive.  When  taken  in  thefe  quantities  as  an  evacuant, 
a  little  of  it  paffes  alfo  into  the  viae  fecundae  &  tertian. 
When  it  is  adminiftered  in  fmaller  dofes,  it  pafTes  al- 
moft  entirely  into  the  lacteal,  blood,  and  lymphatic 
veffels.  In  thefe  it  occafions  fuch  fpafms  and  ofcilla- 
tions  as  it  does  in  the  prims  vise ;  fo  that  it  increafes 
all  fecretions  and  excretions,  but  particularly  thofe  of 
urine,  fweat,  and  expectoration,  according  to  the  dofe, 
to  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  and  to  the  difpofition  or 
the  patient.  It  produces  very  good  effects  in  thofe 
difeafes  of  the  breaft  which  proceed  from  fullnefs  and 
obftruction. 

Kermes  may  be  adminiftered  in  linctafes,  in  oily  or 
in  cordial  potions,  in  any  vehicle ;  or  incorporated  in 
a  bolus,  with  other  fuitable  remedies.  One  precaution, 
hitherto  little  obferved,  is  very  neceflary  ;  that  is,  not 
to  join  it  with  acid  matters,  if  it  is  intended  to  act  as 
kermes.  Anti-acid  and  abforbent  fubftances  ought  to 
be  joined  with  it,  if  the  patient  has  an  acid  in  the 
primae  vis,  or  an  acefcent  difpofition ;  for  as  thefe 
acids  faturate  the  alkali  by  which  the  kermes  is  ren- 
dered an  antimoniated  liver  of  fulphur,  and  by  which 
alone  it  differs  from  golden  fulphur  of  antimony,  they 
accordingly  render  the  kermes  entirely  hmilar  to  the 
golden  fulphur  of  antimony,  the  properties  of  which 
are  very  different  from  thofe  of  kermes. 

KERN,  or  Kerne,  a  term  in  the  ancient  Irifh  mi- 
litia, fignifying, a  foot-foldier. — Camden  tells  us,  the  ar- 
mies of  Ireland  confifted  of  cavalry,  called  galloglajfes  ; 
and  infantry,  lightly  armed,  called  kernes. — The  kernes 
bore  fwords  and  darts ;  to  the  laft  were  fitted  cords, 
by  which  they  could  recover  them  after  they  had  been 
launched  out. 

Kernes,  in  Our  laws,  fignify  idle  perfons  or  vaga- 
bonds. 

KERRY,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Munfter,  anciently  called  Corrigia,  or  "  the  rocky  coun- 
try," from  Cerrig  or  Carrie,  "  a  rock."  It  is  bound- 
ed by  the  Shannon  which  divides  it  from  Clare  on 
the  north,  by  Limerick  and  Cork  on  the  eaft,  by  an- 
other part  of  Cork  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  the  weft.  The  beft  town  in  it  is  Dingle,  fi- 
tuated  in  a  bay  of  the  fame  name.  It  comprehends  a 
great  part  of  the  territory  formerly  called  D.fmond,  and 
confifts  of  very  different  kinds  of  foil.  The  fouth  parts 
are  plain  and  fertile,  but  the  north  full  of  high  moun- 
tains, which,  though  remarkably  wild,  produce  a 
great  number  of  natural  curiolities.  It  contains 
636,905  Irifh  plantation  acres,  84  parifhes,  8  baro- 
nies, 3  boroughs,  returns  8  members  to  parliament, 
and  gives  title  of  earl  to  the  family  of  Fitzmaurice.  It  is 
about  57  miles  long,  45  broad,  and  lies  within  N.  Lat. 
51.  30.  and  52.  24.;  the  Longitude  at  the  mouth 
of  Kenmare  river  being  io°  35'  weft,  or  42'  20"  dif- 
ference of  time  with  London.  It  is  the  fourth  county 
as  to  extent  in  Ireland,  and  the  fecond  in  this  pro- 
vince ;  but  in  refpect  to  inhabitants  and  culture  doth 
not  equal  many  fmaller  counties.  In  it  there  are  two 
epifcopal  fees,  which  have  been  annexed  to  the  bifhop- 
ric  of  Limerick  fince  the  year  1 660,  viz.  Ardfert  and 
Aghadoe.  The  fee  of  Ardfert  was  anciently  called 
the  diocefe  of  Kerry,  and  its  bifhops  were  named  bi- 
(hops  of  Kerry.  Few  mountains  in  Ireland  can  vie 
Vol.  IX. 


with  thofe  in  this  county  for  height ;  during  the  great-     Kcrfcj, 
er  part  of  the  year  their  fides  are  obfeured  by  fogs,     KcflU. 
and  it  muft  be  a  very  ferene  day  when  their  tops  ap-      ~~v"~ 
pear.     Iron  ore  is  to  be  had   in  great  plenty  in  moft 
of  the  fouthern  baronies.     The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Blackwater,    Feal,    Gale   and    Brick,    Cafhin,  Mang, 
Lea,  Flefk,  Laune,  Carrin,  Fartin,  Inry,  and  Rough- 
ty,  and  the  principal  lake   is    Killarney.     There  are 
fome  good  medicinal  waters  difcovered  in  this  county : 
particularly  Killarney  water,  Iveragh,  Spa,  Fellofwell, 
Dingle,  Caftlemain,  and  Tralee-Spas,  as  alfo  a  faline 
fpring   at  Maherybeg.     Some  rare  and  ufeful  plants 
grow  in  Kerry,  of  which  Dr  Smith  gives  a  particular 
account  in  his  hiftory  of  that  county. 

KERSEY,  a  kind  of  coarfe  woollen  cloth,  made 
chiefly  in  Kent  and  Devonshire  in  England. 

KESITAH.  This  word  is  to  be  met  with  in  Ge- 
nefis  and  in  Job,  and  is  tranflated  in  the  Septuagint  and 
Vulgat "  Iheep  or  lambs  :"  But  the  Rabbins  and  mo- 
dern interpreters  are  generally  of  opinion,  that  kefitah 
fignifies  rather  a  piece  of  money.  Bochart  and  Eu- 
gubinus  are  of  opinion  the  Septuagint  meant  mtnay  and 
not  lambs  ;  in  Greek  hecatonmnon,  sxaTov^vav,  inftead  of 
6**tov  apim.  Now  a  mina  was  worth  60  Hebrew  fhe- 
kels,  and  confequently  61.  1 6  s.  1  oi  d.  Sterling.  M. 
de  Pelletier  of  Rouen  is  of  opinion,  that  kefitah  was 
a  Perfian  coin,  ftamped  on  one  fide  with  an  archer 
{Kefitah  or  Kefeth  in  Hebrew  fignifying  "  a  bow") 
and  on  the  other  with  a  lamb  ;  that  this  was  a  gold 
coin  known  in  the  eaft  by  the  name  of  a  daric,  and 
was  in  value  about  12  livres  and  iod.  French  money. 
Several  learned  men,  without  mentioning  the  value  of 
the  kefitah,  fay  it  was  a  filver  coin,  the  impreflion 
whereof  was  a  fheep,  for  which  reafon  the  Septuagint 
and  Vulgate  tranflate  it  by  this  name.  Calmet  is  of 
opinion,  that  kefitah  was  a  purfe  of  gold  or  filver.  In 
the  eaft  they  reckon  at  prefent  by  purfes.  The  word 
k'ifta  in  Chaldee  fignifies  "  a  meafure,  a  veffel."  And 
Euftathius  fays,  that  kifta  is  a  Perfian  meafure.  Jo- 
nathan and  the  Targum  of  Jerufalem  tranflate  kefitah 
"  a  pearl."  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19. ;  Job,  xlii.  11).  Or  9  1. 
Englifh,  fuppofmg,  as  Dr  Prideaux  does,  that  a  fhe- 
kel  is  worth  3  s.  A  daric  is  a  piece  of  gold,  worth, 
as  Dr  Prideaux  fays,  25  s.  Englifh. 

KESSEL,  a  town  of  Upper  Guelderland,  in  the 
Netherlands,  with  a  handfome  caftle.  It  is  the  chief 
town  in  the  territory  of  the  fame  name,  and  feated  on 
the  river  Meufe,  between  Ruremond  and  Venlo,  it  be- 
ing about  five  miles  from  each.  It  was  ceded  to  the 
king  of  Pruffia  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  E.  Long. 
6.  13.  N.  Lat.  41.  22. 

Kessel  (John  Van),  an  eminent  painter,  was 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1626,  and  became  exceedingly  fa- 
mous for  painting  thofe  particular  objects  which  he 
delighted  to  repreient ;  and  not  only  excelled  in  fruits 
and  flowers,  hut  was  likewife  eminent  for  painting 
portraits.  In  this  manner  he  refembled  Velvet  Brue- 
ghel, and  very  near  equalled  him  in  his  birds,  plants,  and 
flowers.  The  prodigious  high  prices  for  which  he  fold 
his  works,  occafioned  the  rich  alone  to  be  the  purcha- 
fers  ;  and  the  king  of  Spain  admired  the  performances 
of  Van  Keffel  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  purchafed  as 
many  of  them  as  he  could  poflibly  procure,  till  at  laft 
he  prevailed  on  that  artift  to  vifit  his  court,  where  he 
was  appointed  painter  to  the  queen,  and  was  retained 
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traits  admirably,  with  a  light  free  touch,  and  a  tone 
of  colour  that  very  much  refembled  Vandyck  ;  nor  are 
his  works  in  that  ftyle  confidered  in  Spain  as  inferior 
to  that  great  mafter.     He  died  in  1708,  aged  82. 

KESSELDORF,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
cle of  Upper  Saxony,  three  miles  below  Drefden,  re- 
markable for  the  battle  gained  by  the  king  of  Pruffia 
over  the  Saxons,  on  the  15th  of  December  1745. 

KESTREL,  the  Englifli  name  of  a  hawk,  called 
alfo  the  flannel  and  the  windhover,  and  by  authors 
the  tinnv.ncuhs  and  chencris.  It  builds  with  us  in 
hollow  oaks,  and  feeds  on  partridges  and  other  birds. 
See  Falco. 

KESWICK,  a  town  of  Cumberland  in  England  fitu- 
ated  on  the  fide  of  a  lake  in  a  fruitful  plain,  almoft  en- 
compaffed  with  mountains,  called  the  Tertuent  Fells.  It 
was  formerly  a  town  of  good  note,  but  is  now  much 
decayed.  However,  it  is  ftill  noted  for  its  mines  and 
miners,  who  have  a  convenient  fmelting-houfe  on  the 
fide  of  the  river  Derwent,  the  fi ream  of  which  is  fo  ma- 
naged as  to  make  it  work  the  bellows,  hammers,  and 
forge,  as  alfo  to  faw  boards.     There  is  a  work-hor.fe 
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He  painted  por-    He  marches  always  at  the  head  of  the  fquadron,  and  Kettlewell 
his  pod  is  on  the  right  when  the  fquadron  is  drawn  up.  U     v 

KETTLEWELL  (John),  a  learned  divine,  born  ^^ 
in  1653,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  the 
North-riding  of  Yorkfhire,  bred  in  Edmund* Hall  Ox- 
ford, and  elected  fellow  of  Lincoln-college.  In  1675, 
he  vent  into  orders  ;  but  after  the  revolution  was  de- 
prived of  his  living,  on  account  of  his  refufal  to  take 
the  oatKs  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.  He  died 
of  a  confumption  in  1 695.  He  publilhed  feveral  works, 
which  were  collected  and  reprinted  together  in  17 18,  in 
2  vols  folio.  He  was  a  man  of  great  candour,  meek- 
nefs,  piety,  and  charity. 

KEVELS,  in  ihip-building,  a  frame  compofed  of 
two  pieces  of  timber,  whofe  lower  ends  reft  in  a  fort 
of  ftep  or  foot,  nailed  to  the  fhip's  fide,  from  whence 
the  upper  ends  branch  outward  into  arms  or  horns,  fer- 
ving  to  belay  the  great  ropes  by  which  the  bottoms  of 
the  main-fail  and  fore-fail  are  extended. 

KEW,  a  village  of  Surry  in  England,  oppofite  to 
Old  Brentford,  10  miles  weft  from  London.  Here  is. 
a  chapel  of  eafe  erected  at  the  expence  of  feveral  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  a  piece 


here  for  employing  the  poor  of  this  parilh  and  that  of    of  ground  that  was  given  for  that  purpofe  by  the  late 
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KETCH,  a  vefTel  equipped  with  two  mails,  viz. 
the  main-maft  and  mizen-maft,  and  ufually  from  100 
to  250  tons  burden. — Ketches  aie  principally  ufed  as 
yachts  or  as  bomb-veffels  ;  the  former  of  which  are 
employed  to  convey  princes  of  the  blood,  ambafladors, 
or  other  great  perfonages,  from  one  part  to  another  ; 
and  the  latter  are  ufed  to  bombard  citadels,  towns, 
or  other  fortrefles.  The  bomb-ketches  are  therefore 
furnifhed  with  all  the  apparatus  neceffary  for  a  vigo- 
rous bombardment ;  they  are  built  remarkably  ftrong, 
as  being  fitted  with  a  greater  number  of  rulers  than 
any  other  veffel  of  war  ;  and  indeed  this  reinforce- 
ment is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  fuftain  the  violent  fhock 
produced  by  the  difcharge  of  their  mortars,  which 
would  otherwife  in  a  very  fhort  time  fhatter  them  to 
pieces. 

KETTLE,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  term  the  Dutch 
give  to  a  battery  of  mortars,  becaufe  it  is  funk  under 
ground. 

KF.TTLE-Drmr.s,  are  formed  of  two  large  bafins  of 
copper  or  brafs,  rounde.i  at  the  bottom,  and  covered 
over  with  vellum  or  goat-fkin,  which  is  kept  fall  by  a 
circle  of  iron,  and  by  feveral  holes  faftened  to  the  bo- 
dy of  the  drum,  and  a  like  number  of  fcrews  to  fcrew 
up  and  down,  and  a  key  for  the  purpofe.  The  two 
bafins  are  kept  faft  together  by  two  ftraps  of  leather 
which  go  through  two  rings,  and  are  fallened  the 
one  before  and  the  other  behind  the  pommel  of  the 
kettle-drum' 
or    damafk, 

arms  or  with  thofe  of  the  colonel,  and  are 
with  filver  or  gold  ;  and,,  to  prefervc  them  in  bad  wea 
ther,  they  have  each  a  cover  of  leather.  The  drum- 
flicks  are  of  crab-tree  or  of  any  other  hard  wood,  of 
eight  or  nine  inches  long,  with  two  knobs  on  the  ends, 
which  beat  the  drum-head  and  caufe  the  found.  The 
kettle-drum  with  trumpets  is  the  mofl  martial  found  of 
any*     Each  Britiih  regiment  of  h;'rfe  has  a  pair. 

KETTLF.-Drummer,  a  man  on  horfeback  appointed  to 
beat  the  kettle-drums,  from  which  he  takes  his  name- 


s  faddle.     They  have  each  a  banner  of  (ilk 
richly  embroidere"d  with  the  fovereign's 

fringed 


Queen  Anne.  Here  the  late  Mr  Molineux  fecretary  to 
the  late  king,  when  prince  of  Wales,  had  a  fine  feat  on 
the  Green,  which  became  the  refidence  of  the  late  prince 
and  princefs  of  Wales,  who  greatly  improved  both  the 
houfe  and  gardens  ;  now  occupied  by  his  prefent  ma- 
jefty,  who  has  greatly  enlarged  the  gardens,  and  form- 
ed a  junction  with  them  and  Richmond  gardens.  The 
gardens  of  Kew  are  not  very  large,  nor  is  their  fitua- 
tion  by  any  means  advantageous,  as  it  is  low  and  com- 
mands no  profpects.  Originally  the  ground  was  one 
continued  dead  flat ;  the  foil  was  in  general  barren, 
and  without  either  wood  or  water.  With  fo  many 
difadvantages  it  was  not  eafy  to  produce  any  thing 
even  tolerable  in  gardening  ;  but  princely  munificence, 
guided  by  a  director  equally  fkilled  in  cultivating  the 
earth  and  in  the  politer  arts,  overcame  all  difficulties. 
What  was  once  a  defart  is  now  an  Eden.  In  1758,  an 
act  palled  for  building  a  bridge  acrofs  the  Thames  to 
Kew-Green  ;  and  a  bridge  was  built  cf  eleven  arches  ; 
the  two  piers  and  their  dependent  arches  en  each  fide 
next  the  fhore,  built  of  brick  and  ftone ;  the  interme- 
diate arches  entirely  wood  ;  the  centre  arch  50  feet 
wide,  and  the  road  over  the  bridge  30.  But  this  bridge 
is  to  be  taken  down  as  foon  as  a  very  elegant  one,  now 
erecting  clofe  by  it  is  completed. 

KEXHOLM,  that  part  of  Finland  which  borders. 
upon  Ruffia.  The  lake  Ladoga  crofts  it,  and  divides 
it  into  two  parts.  By  the  treaty  between  Ruffia  and 
Sweden  in  1721,  the  Swedes  were  obliged  to  abandon 
the  beft  part  to  the  Ruffians.  The  country  in  gene- 
ral is  full  of  lakes  and  marfb.es,  thinly  inhabited,  and 
badly  cultivated.  The  lake  abovementioned  is  120 
miles  in  length,  and  full  of  fifh. 

Kexholm,  or  Carclgorod,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  a 
territory  of  the  fame  name,  not  very  large,  but  well 
fortified,  and  has  a  ftrong  caftle.  The  houfes  are 
built  with  wood.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Ruf- 
fians, after  which  the  Swedes  had  peifeffion  of  it  for  a 
whole  century  ;  but  it  was  retaken  by  the  Ruffians  in 
1  710.  Near  it  is  a  confiderable  falmon  fifhery.  It  is 
feated  on  two  iilands  on  the  north- weft  fide  of  the  lake 
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Key.      Ladoga,  in  E.  Long.  30.  25.  N.  Lat.  61.  is. 
~~v       '  it  is  another  town  called  Ncw-Kexholm. 

KEY,  an  inftrument  for  the  opening  of  locks.  See 
Lock. 

L.  Molinus  has  a  treatife  of  keys,  De  clavibus  vete- 
rum,  printed  at  Upfal :  he  derives  the  Latin  name  da- 
vis,  from  the  Greek  xMia  clatido,  "  I  ftmt ;"  or  from  the 
adverh  clam  "  privately ;"  and  adds,  that  the  ufe  of 
keys  is  yet  unknown  in  fome  parts  of  Sweden. 

The  invention  of  keys  is  owing  to  one  Theodore  of 
Samos,  according  to  Pliny  and  Polydore  Virgil :  but 
this  muft  be  a  miftake,  the  ufe  of  keys  having  been 
known  before  the  fiege  of  Troy ;  mention  even  feems 
made  of  them  in  the  19th  chapter  of  Genefis. 

Molinus  is  of  opinion,  that  keys  at  firft  only  ferved 
for  the  untying  certain  knots,  wherewith  they  ancient- 
ly fecured  their  doors  :  but  the  Laconic  keys,  he 
maintains,  were  nearly  akin  in  ufe  to  ©ur  own ;  they 
confifted  of  three  iingle  teeth,  and  made  the  figure  of 
an  E  ;  of  which  form  there  are  ftill  fome  to  be  feen  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 

There  was  another  key  called  Ba*«iuypa,  made  in  the 
manner  of  a  male-fcrew ;  which  had  its  correfponding 
female  in  a  bolt  affixed  to  the  door,  Key  is  hence 
become  a  general  name  for  feveral  things  ferving  to 
fhut  up  or  clofe  others.     See  die  article  Lock. 

Key,  or  Key-jlone,  of  an  Arch  or  Fault,  is  the  laft 
ftone  placed  a-top  thereof;  which  being  wider  and 
fuller  at  the  top  than  bottom,  wedges,  as  it  were,  and 
binds  all  the  reft.  The  key  is  different  in  the  different 
orders  :  in  the  Tufcan  and  Doric  it  is  a  plain  ftone 
only  projecting  ;  in  the  Ionic  it  is  cut  and  waved 
fomewhat  after  the  manner  of  confoles  ;  in  the  Corin- 
thian and  Compofite  it  is  a  confole  enriched  with  fculp- 
ture,  foliages,  &c. 

Key  is  alfo  ufed  for  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiction  ;  par- 
ticularly for  the  power  of  excommunicating  and  ab- 
folving.  The  Romanifts  fay,  the  pope  has  the  power 
of  the  keys,  and  can  open  and  fhut  Paradife  as  he 
pleafes  ;  grounding  their  opinion  on  that  expreffion  of 
Jefus  Chrift  to  Peter,  "  I  will  give  thee  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."     In  St  Gregory  we  read,  that  it 

was  the  cuftom  heretofore  for  the  popes  to  fend  a  gol-    by  repeated  waihings,  and  afterwards  in  drying  it  by 
den  key  to  princes,  wherein  they  inclofed  a  little  of  the    means  of  a  fand  heat. 


by  the  fide  of  a  harbour  or  river,  and  having  feveral  Keynftiam, 
ftorehoufes    for    the  convenience  of  lading  and    dif-    Keyfer. 
charging  merchant-fhips.     It  is  accordingly  furnifhed 
with  pofts  and  rings,  whereby  they  are  fecured  ;  toge- 
ther with  cranes,  capfterns,  and  other  engines,  to  lift  the 
goods  into  or  out  of  the  veffels  which  lie  along  fide. 

The  verb  cajare,  in  old  writers,  according  to  Scali- 
ger,  fignifies  to  keep  in  or  rejlrain  ;  and  hence  came 
our  term  key  or  quay,  the  ground  where  they  are  made 
being  bound  in  with  plank  and  ports. 

Kevs  are  alfo  certain  funken  rocks  lying  near  the 
furface  of  the  water,  particularly  in  the  Weft-Indies. 

KEYNSHAM,  a  town  of  Somerfetlhire,  116  miles 
from  London.  It  is  a  great  thoroughfare  in  the  lower 
road  between  Bath  and  Briftol.  They  call  it  prover- 
bially fmoaking  Keynfliam,  and  with  equal  reafon  they 
might  call  it  foggy.  It  has  a  fine  large  church,  a  ftone 
bridge  of  1 5  arches  over  the  Avon  to  Gloucefterfhire, 
and  another  over  the  river  Chew.  Its  chief  trade  is 
malting.  It  has  a  charity-fchool,  a  weekly  market, 
and  three  fairs. 

KEYSER's  Pills,  a  celebrated  mercurial  medicine, 
the  method  of  preparing  which  was  purchafed  by  the 
French  government,  and  has  fince  been  publifhed  by 
M.  Richard. 

The  firft,  and  what,  according  to  Mr  Keyfer,  is  the 
moft  effential  operation,  confifts  in  feparating  the  mer- 
cury very  exactly  from  all  heterogeneous  matter,  by 
reducing  it  to  an  asthiops.  This  is  effected  by  means 
of  an  hydraulic  machine,  a  plan  of  which  Mr  Keyfer 
intended  to  have  given  to  government  before  his  death: 
but  although  he  did  not  live  to  accomplifh  his  refo- 
lution,  his  family  ftill  offer  to  do  it  when  defired.  Ac- 
cording to  the  deicription  given  by  M.  Richard,  this 
machine  confifts  of  a  number  of  buckets,  in  which  mer- 
cury is  triturated  with  water,  lill  the  water  acquires  a 
black  colour.  This  water,  upon  ftanding,  depofits  a 
fediment,  which,  being  dried  by  a  proper  heat,  is  the 
asthiops  required. 

The  fecond  procefs  confifts  in  revivifying  the  mer- 
cury by  diftillation,  in  freeing  it  from  all  oily  matters 
by  means  of  quick-lime,  in  detaching  this  quick-lime 


filings  of  St  Peter's  chains  kept  with  a  world  of  devo 
tion  at  Rome  ;  and  that  thefe  keys  were  worn  in  the 
bofom,  as  being  fuppofed  to  contain  fome  wonderful 
virtues. 

Kev  is  alfo  ufed  for  an  index  or  explanation  of  a  ci- 
pher.    See  Cipher. 

Keys  of  an  Organ,  Harpfichord,  tlSc.  thofe  little  pieces 
in  the  fore-part  of  thofe  inftruments,  by  means  whereof 
the  jacks  play,  fo  as  to  ftrike  the  firings.  Thefe  are 
in  number  28  or  29.  In  large  organs  there  are  feveral 
fets  of  the  keys,  fome  to  play  the  fecondary  organ, 
fome  for  the  main-body,  fome  for  the  trumpet,  and 
fome  for  the  echoing  trumpet,  Sec. ;  in  fome  there  are 
but  a  part  that  play,  and  the  reft  are  only  for  orna- 
ment. There  are  20  flits  in  the  large  keys,  which  make 
half-notes.     See  the  article  Organ,  &c. 

Key,  in  mufic,  a  certain  fundamental  note  or  tone, 
to  which  the  whole  piece,  be  it  in  cantata,  fonata,  con 


The  third  operation  confifts  in  the  reduction  of  the 
mercury  purified  by  this  procefs  to  a  red  calx,  by 
means  of  heat.  In  conducting  this  operation,  Mr 
Keyfer  advifes,  that  the  mercury  be  put  into  glafs 
matraffes,  a  frnall  quantity  only  in  each.  For  the 
proper  degree  of  heat,  he  directs  thofe  who  would 
practife  the  operation  to  confult  Lemery  and  other 
chemifts. 

The  fourth  operation  is,  the  di  Ablution  of  the  cal- 
cined mercury,  obtained  by  the  former  procefs,  in  di- 
ftilled  vinegar,  by  means  of  triture.  A  pound  of  this 
mercury  may  be  diffolved  in  eight  pints  of  vinegar,  by 
rubbing  it  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  mortar,  which 
fhould  be  kept  folely  for  that  purpofe.  Care  muft  alfo 
be  taken  that  the  vinegar  be  not  diftilled  in  a  metallic 
but  in  a  glafs  veffel. 

The  fifth  procefs  confifts  in  the  intimate  mixture  of 
this  vinegar,  impregnated  with  mercury,  with  manna. 


certo,  &c.  is  accommodated,  and  with  which  it  ufually    Each  pound  of  the  vinegar  containing  about  two  ounces 
begins  but  always  ends.  of  mercury,  will  require  two  pounds  of  manna.     They 

Key,  or  Quay,  a  long  wharf,  ufually  built  of  ftone,    muft  be  rubbed  together  upon  marble  ftones  till  they 

3  L  2  acquire 
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Keyfer,    acquire  a  uniform  confidence,  which  will  be  liquid  to    of  Celtic  idols  lately  difcovered  in  the  cathedral  of  Pa-     *"■* 
Kcyfler.   foch  a  degree  as  to  pafs  through  a  hair-cloth,  for  fe-    ris.     Having   acquitted  himfelf  of  this   charge  with  Kjang_aa>< 
parating   the  impurities    of  the  manna.     After  being    great  honour,  he  procured  in  1 7j  6  the  education  of 


managed  in  this  manner,  it  mult  be  fpread  upon  a 
marble  flab,  and  left  to  dry  there,  without  the  aflift- 
ance  of  fire,  till  it  acquires  iuch  a  confidence  as  not  to 
run  off  upon  the  table  being  turned  to  its  fide.  It 
muft  then  be  placed  before  the  fire,  and  at  the  fame 
time  moved  from  one  part  of  the  ftone  to  another,  by 
means  of  a  knife,  furnifhed  with  a  large  pliant  blade 
By  this  means, 
the  pills 


two  grandfons  of  Baron  Bernftorff  firft  minifter  of  ftate 
to  his  Britannic  majefty  as  elector  of  Brunfwick  Lu- 
nenburg. However,  obtaining  leave  in  1718  to  vi- 
fit  England,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety for  a  learned  efiay  De  Dea  Nebelcnnia  numine  vc~ 
terum  Walachorum  topico  :  he  gave  alfo  an  explanation 
of  the  ancient  monument  on  Salisbury  plain  called 
it  is  perfectly  prepared  for  forming    Stone-henge,   with  a    Ditfertation    on  the    Confecrated 

Mifletoe  of  the  Druids.     Which  detached  eflays,  with 
The  fixth  and  laft  procefs  confifts  in  the  formation    others  of  the  fame  kind,  he  publifhed  on  his  return  to 


of  the  mafs  thus  prepared  into  pills.  Thefe  Mr  Key- 
fer made  to  weigh  either  three  grains  or  a  grain  and 
a  half;  the  firft  for  robuft,  the  laft  for  delicate  confti- 
tutions. 

To  this  account  given  for  the  preparation  of  thefe 
pills,  Mr  Keyfer  has  added  fome  reflections,  by  way 
of  fupplement.  He  obferves,  that,  by  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  mercury  from  diftillation,  a  great  quantity 
of  heterogeneous  matter  is  feparated  from  it.  This, 
however,  by  no  means  frees  it  completely  from  all  fo- 
reign matter.  And,  as  mercury  purified,  upon  being 
calcined  and  diflblved  in  vegetable  acid,  is  a  much 
more  powerful  medicine  than  mercury  calcined  with- 
out purification,  he  concludes,  that  repeated  purifica- 
tions would  render  it  ftill  more  active. 


Hanover,  under  the  title  of  Antiquitates  fehBx  Septen- 
tr'ionahs  et  Ccltica,  &c.  He  afterwards  made  the  grand 
tour  with  the  young  barons,  and  to  this  tour  we  owe 
the  publication  of  his  travels ;  which  were  translated 
into  Englifh,  and  publifhed  in  1756,  in  4  vols  4to. 
Mr  Keyfler  on  his  return  fpent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  under  the  patronage  of  his  noble  pupils,  who  com- 
mitted their  fine  library  and  mufeum  to  his  care,  with 
a  handfome  income.     He  died  in  1 743. 

KIAM,  a  great  river  of  China  which  takes  its  rife 
near  the  weftern  frontier,  crofles  the  whole  kingdom 
eaftward,  and  falls  into  the  bay  or  gulph  of  Nanking, 
a  little  below  that  city. 

KIANG-si,  a  province  of  China,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  that  of  Kiang-nan,  on  the  weft  by  Hou- 
Another  remark  which  he  gives,  refpects  the  diflb-  quang,  on  the  fouth  by  Quang-tong,  and  on  the  eaft  by 
lution  of  the  mercurius  calcinatus  in  the  diftilled  vine-  Fo-kein  and  Tche-kiang.  The  country  is  extremely 
gar.  He  obferves,  that  the  mercury  thus  diffolved  fertile ;  but  it  is  fo  populous,  that  it  can  fcarcely  fup- 
may  be  made  to  unite  with  running  mercury,  and  to  ply  the  wants  of  its  inhabitants :  on  this  account  they 
form  a  very  fingular  product.     He  formerly  mention-    are  very  economical ;  which  expofes  them  to  the  far- 


ed, that  a  pound  of  this  mercurius  calcinatus  was  to 
be  diffolved  in  eight  pints  of  vinegar.  If  to  this  be  ad- 
ded two  pounds  of  running  mercury,  and  the  agita- 
tion continued,  a  fubftance  will  arife  to  the  furface  in 
the  form  of  cream.  This  being  removed  by  the  affift- 
ance  of  a  wooden  fpoon,  more  will  continue  to  rife  as 


cafms  and  raillery  of  the  Chinefe  of  the  other  pro- 
vinces :  however,  they  are  people  of  great  folidity  and 
acutenefs,  and  have  the  talent  of  rifing  rapidly  to  the 
dignities  of  the  ftate.  The  mountains  are  covered 
with  fimples ;  and  contain  in  their  bowels  mines  of 
gold,  filver,   lead,  iron,  and  tin  s  the  rice  it  produces 


long  as  the  agitation  is  continued.     The  cream  being  is  very  delicate,  and  feveral  barks  are  loaded  with  it 

dried  and  incorporated  with  manna,    in  the  propor-  every  year  for  the  court.     The  porcelain  made  here  is 

tion  of  one  part  of  the  cream  to  eight  of  manna,  forms  the  fineft  and  mod  valuable  of  the  empire.     This  pro- 

avery  ufeful  purgative,  and  is  faid  to  be  an  effectual  vince  contains  13  cities  of  the  firft  clafs,  and  78  of  the 

remedy  againft  recent  venereal  complaints,  particularly  fecond  and  third. 

againft  chancres.  KuNG-Nan,  a  province  of  China,  and  one  of  the 

M.  Richard  concludes  his  account  of  Keyfer's  pills  moft  fertile,  commercial,  and  confequently  one  of  the 

with  obferving,  that  he  confiders  it  to  be,  without  ex-  richeft,  in  the  empire.     It  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by 

ception,  the  moft  effectual  remedy  for  the  venereal  dif-  the  provinces  of  Ho-nan  and  Hou-quang  ;  on  the  fouth 

eafe  hitherto  difcovered.     But  before    entering  upon  by  Tche-kiang  and  Kiang-fi ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  the 

the  detail,  he  remarks,  that  it  is  his  opinion  the  pro-  gulph  of  Nanking ;  the  reft  borders  on  the  province 

cefs  may  be  much  abridged,  without  diminifhing  the  of  Chan-tong.     The  emperors  long  kept  their  court 

efficacy  of  the  medicine.     He  judged  it  proper,  how-  in  this  province  ;  but  reafons  of  ftate  having  obliged 

ever,  to  deliver  to  the  public  the  method  of  preparing  them  to  move  nearer  to  Tartary,  they  made  choice  of 

the  pills  in  Mr  Keyfer's  own  words ;  and  he  has  not  Pe-king  for  the  place  of  their  refidence.     This  pro- 

afterwards  pointed    out  the  improvements    he    pro-  vince  is  of  vaft  extent ;  it  contains  fourteen  cities  of 


the  firft  clafs,  and  ninety-three  of  the  fecond  and  third. 
Thefe  cities  are  very  populous,  and  there  is  fcarcely 
one  of  them  which  may  not  be  called  a  place  of  trade. 


pofes. 

KEYSLER  (John  George),  a  learned  German  anT 
tiquarian,    was  born  at  Thourneau   in   1689.     After 

ftudying  at  the  univerfity  of  Halle,  he  was  appointed  Large  barks  can  go  to  them  from  all  parts ;  becaufe 

preceptor  to  Charles  Maximilian  and  Chriftian  Charles,  the  whole  country  is  interfered  by  lakes,  rivers,  and 

the  young  counts  of  Giech  Buchau ;  with   whom  he  canals,  which  have  a  communication  with  the  great 

travelled  through  the  chief  cities  of  Germany,  France,  river  Yang-tfe-kiang,  which  runs  through  the  middle 

and  the  Netherlands,  gaining  great  reputation  among  of  the  province.     Silk-ftuffs,  laquer-ware,  ink,  paper, 

the  learned  as  he  went  along,  by   illuftrating  feveral  and  in  general  every  thing  that  comes  from  Nanking, 

monuments  of  antiquity,  particularly  fome  fragments  as  well  as  from  the  other  cities  of  the  province,  are 

much 
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Kiborg  much  more  efteemed,  and  fetch  a  higher  price  than 
||  thofe  brought  from  the  neighbouring  provinces.  In 
Kidder-  the  village  of  Chang-hai  alone,  and  the  villages  depen- 
^  nnafter.  <jent  on  jt>  there  are  reckoned  to  be  more  than  200,000 
weavers  of  common  cotton  cloths.  The  manufacturing 
of  thefe  cloths  gives  employment  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  women. — In  feveral  places  on  the  fea  coaft  there  are 
found  many  falt-pits,  the  fait  of  which  is  diftributed 
all  over  the  empire.  In  fhort  this  province  is  fo  abun- 
dant and  opulent,  that  it  brings  every  year  into  the 
emperor's  treafury  about  32,000,000  taels  (or  ounces 
of  filver),  exclufive  of  the  duties  upon  every  thing  ex- 
ported or  imported.  The  people  of  this  country  are 
civil  and  ingenious,  and  acquire  the  fciences  with 
great  facility :  hence  many  of  them  become  eminent 
in  literature,  and  rife  to  offices  of  importance  by  their 
abilities  alone.  This  province  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
each  of  which  has  a  diftinct  governor.  The  governor 
of  the  eaftern  part  refides  at  Sou-tcheou-fou,  that  of 
the  weftern  at  Ngan-king-fou.  Each  of  thefe  gover- 
nors has  under  his  jurifdictions  fevenybw  or  cities  of  the 
firft  clafs. 

KIBURG,  a  town  of  the  canton  of  Zurich  in 
Switzerland,  with  a  caftle ;  feated  on  the  river  Theoff, 
in  E.  Long.  8.  50.  N.  Lat.  47.  20. 

KID,  in  zoology,  the  name  by  which  young  goats 
are  called.     See  Goat. 

KIDDER  (Dr  Richard),  a  learned  Englifh  bifhop, 
was  born  in  Suffex,  and  bred  at  Cambridge.  In  1689, 
he  was  inftalled  dean  of  Peterborough  ;  and  in  1691, 
was  nominated  to  the  bifhopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  in 
the  room  of  Dr  Thomas  Ken,  who  had  been  deprived 
for  not  taking  the  oaths  to  king  William  and  queen 
Mar)'.  He  publifhed,  1.  The  young  man's  duty.  2. 
A  demonftration  of  the  Meffiah,  3  vols  8vo.  3.  A 
commentary  on  the  five  books  of  Mofes,  2  vols  8vo ; 
and  feveral  other  pious  and  valuable  tracts.  He  was 
killed  with  his  lady  in  his  bed  by  the  fall  of  a  ftack 
of  chimneys,  at  his  houfe  in  Wells,  during  the  great 
ftorm  in  1703.  The  bifhop,  in  the  diifertation  pre- 
fixed to  his  commentary  on  the  five  books  of  Mofes, 
having  reflected  upon  Monfieur  Le  Clerc,  fome  letters 
paffed  between  them  in  Latin,,  which  are  publifhed  by 
Le  Clerc  in  his  Bibliothique  Cho'ifie. 

KIDDERMINSTER,  or  Kedderminster,  a  town 
©f  Worcefterfhire,  feated  under  a  hill  on  the  river  Stour, 
.not  far  from  the  Severn,  128  miles  from  London.  It 
is  a  large  town  of  1x80  houfes,  with  about  6000  in- 
habitants who  carry  on  an  extenfive  trade  in  weaving  in 
various  branches.  In  1735  a  carpet  manufactory  was 
eftablifhed  with  fuccefs,  lb  as  to  employ  in  1772  above 
250  looms  ;  and  there  are  upwards  of  700  looms  em- 
ployed in  the  filk  and  worfted.  Above  1 600  hands 
are  employed  as  fpinners,  &c.  in  the  carpet  looms  only 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  ;  upwards  of  1400  are 
employed  in  preparing  yarn,  which  is  ufed  in  different 
parts  of  England  in  carpeting  ;  and  it  is  fuppofed  not 
lefs  than  2000  are  employed  in  the  filk  and  worfted 
looms  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  The  filk  manu- 
facture was  eftablifhed  in  1755.  The  town  is  remark- 
ably healthy,  and  has  alfo  an  extenfive  manufacture  of 
quilting  in  the  loom  in  imitation  of  Marfeilles  quilting. 
Here  is  a  Prefbyterian  meeting  houfe ;  and  they  have 
a  handfome  church,  two  good  free-fchools,  a  charity- 
fchool,  and  two  alms-houfes,  &c.    The  town  is  go- 


verwed  by  a  bailiff,  1 2  capital  burgefTes,  25  common 
councilmen,  &c.  who  have  a  town-hall.  It  former- 
ly fent  membei-s  to  parliament.  By  the  late  inland 
navigation,  it  has  communication  by  the  junction  of 
the  Severn  canal  with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee,  Rib- 
ble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames, 
Avon,  &c.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings, 
extends  above  500  miles,  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Nottingham,  York,  Lancafter,  Weftmoreland,  Chef- 
ter,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Worcef- 
ter,  &c.  This  parifh  extends  to  Bewdley-bridge,  has 
a  weekly  market,  and  three  fairs.  W.  Long.  2.  15. 
N.  Lat.  52.  28. 

KIDDERS,  thofe  that  badge  or  carry  corn,  dead 
victuals,  or  other  merchandife,  up  and  down  to  fell ; 
every  perfon  being  a  common  badger,  kidder,  lader, 
or  carrier,  &c.  fays  the  flat.  5.  Eliz.  cap.  12.  And 
they  are  called  iiddiers,   1  3.  Eliz.  cap.  25. 

KIDDLE,  or  Kidel,  ( Kidellus ),  a  dam  or  wear  in  a 
river  with  a  narrow  cut  in  it,  for  the  laying  of  pots 
or  other  engines  to  catch  fifh. 

The  word  is  ancient ;  for  in  Magna  Charta,  cap.  24. 
we  read,  Omnes  hidelli  deponantur  per  Thameftam  £ff  Med- 
iveyam,  &  per  totam  Angliam,  ni/i  per  cojleram  maris. 
And  by  king  John's  charter,  power  was  granted  to 
the  city  of  London,  de  kidettis  amovendis  per  Thamefiam 
bf  Mediveyam.  A  furvey  was  ordered  to  be  made  of 
the  wears,  mills,  flanks,  and  kidells,  in  the  great 
rivers  of  England,  1.  Hen.  IV.  Fifhermen  of  late 
corruptly  call  thefe  dams  kettles ;  and  they  are  much 
ufed  in  Wales  and  on  the  fea-coafts  of  Kent. 

KIDDINGTON,  a  town  of  Oxfordfhire,  four 
miles  irom  Woodftock,  and  12  from  Oxford.  It  is 
fituated  on  the  Glym  river,  which  divides  the  parifh  in 
two  parts,  viz.  Over  and  Nether  Kiddington,  in  the 
latter  of  which  ftands  the  church.  This  parifh  was 
given  by  King  Offa  in  780  to  Worcefter  priory.  Here 
King  Ethelred  had  a  palace  ;  in  the  garden  of  the  ma- 
nor-houfe  is  an  antique  font  brought  from  Edward  the 
Confeffor's  chapel  at  Iflip,  wherein  he  received  baptifm. 
In  Hill-wood  near  this  place  is  a  Roman  encamp- 
ment in  extraordinary  prefervation,  but  little  noticed. 

KIDNAPPING,  the  forcible  abduction  or  ftealing 
away  of  man,  woman  or  child,  from  their  own  coun- 
try, and  fending  them  into  another.  This  crime  was 
capital  by  the  Jewifh  law  :  "  He  that  ftealeth  a  man 
and  felleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  fhall 
furely  be  put  to  death  *."  So  likewife  in  the  civil  law,  f  Ex«dt  xxi, 
the  offence  of  fpiriting  away  and  ftealing  men  and  16. 
children,  which  was  called  plagium,  and  the  offenders 
plagiarii,  was  punifhed  with  death.  This  is  unque- 
ftionably  a  very  heinous  crime,  as  it  robs  the  ftate  of 
its  fubjects,  banifhes  a  man  from  his  country,  and  may 
in  its  confequences  'be  productive  of  the  moft  cruel  and 
difagreeable  hardfhips  ;  and  therefore  the  common  law 
of  England  has  punifhed  it  with  fine,  imprifonment, 
and  pillory.  And  alfo  the  ftatute  1 1  and  1 2  W.  III. 
C  7.  though  principally  intended  againft  pirates,  has 
a  claufe  that  extends  to  prevent  the  leaving  of  fuch 
perfons  abroad  as  are  thus  kidnapped  or  fpirited  away; 
by  enacting,  that  if  any  captain  of  a  merchant-veffel 
fhall  (during  his  being  abroad)  force  any  perfon  on 
fhore,  or  wilfully  leave  him  behind,  or  refufe  to  bring 
home  all  fuch  men  as  he  carried  out,  if  able  and  defirous. 
to  return,  he  fhall  fuffer  three  months  imprifonment. 

KIDNEYS. 
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Kidneys, 
Kilda. 


KIDNEYS,  in  anatomy.     See  there.  n°  101. 

KiDNEr-Bean.     See  Phaseolus. 

KIEL,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Hol- 
ftein,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  duke  of  Holftein  Gottorp.  It  has  a  caftle, 
and  a  univerfity  founded  in  1 66$  ;  and  there  is  a  very 
celebrated  fair  held  here.  It  is  feated  at  the  bottom 
of  a  bay  of  the  Baltic  Sea  called  Killertuick,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Schwentin,  in  E.  long.  10.  17. 
N.  Lat.  54.  26. 

KIGGELARIA,  in  botany :  A  <renus  of  the  de- 
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more  pardonable  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  Great 
Britain,  or  difcouraged  by  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  live,  the  people  of  the  iiland  ftudy 
to  rear  up  iheep,  and  to  kill  wild-fowl,  much  more 
than  to  engage  deeply  in  the  more  toilfome  bufinefs 
of  hulbandry. — All  the  ground  hitherto  cultivated  in 
this  ifland  lies  round  the  village.  The  foil  is  thin,  full 
of  gravel,  and  of  confequence  very  fharp.  This,  though 
naturally  poor,  is,  however,  rendered  extremely  fer- 
tile, by  the  flngular  induftry  of  very  judicious  huf- 
bandmen  :  thefe  prepare  and  manure   every   inch  of 


candria  order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia  clafs  of  plants;  their  ground,  fo  as  to  convert  it  into  a  kind  of  gar- 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  37th  or-  den.  All  the  inftruments  of  agriculture  they  ufe,  or 
der,  Columnifera.     The   male  calyx  is  quinquepartite  ;    indeed  require,  according  to  their  fyftem,  are  a  fpade, 


the  corolla  pentapetalous  ;  there  are  five  trilobous  glan 
dales ;  the  anthers  are  perforated  at  top  :  the  female 
calyx  and  corolla  as  in  the  male  :  there  are  five  ftyles; 
the  capfule  unilocular,  quinquevalved,  and  polyfper- 
mous.     There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  Africana.  It 


a  mall,  and  a  rake  or  harrow.  After  turning  up  the 
ground  with  a  fpade,  they  rake  or  harrow  it  very  care- 
fully, removing  every  fmall  ftone,  every  noxious  root 
or  growing  weed  that  falls  in  their  way,  and  pound 
down  every  ftifF  clod  into  duft.     It  is   certain  that  a 


hath  an   upright  woody  ftem,  and  purpliih  branches,  fmall  number  of  acres  well  prepared  in  St   Kilda,  in 

growing  15  or  18  feet  high  :  oblong,  fawed,  alternate  this  manner,  will  yield  more  profit  to  the  hufbandman 

leaves  ;  and  dioecious,  greenifh  white  flowers,  in  clu-  than  a  much  greater  number  when  roughly  handled  in 

iters  from  the  fides  of  the  branches ;  fucceeded  by  a  hurry,  as  is  the  cafe  in  the  other  weftern  ifles.     The 

rrlobular  rough  frttit,  the  fize  of  cherries,  containing  people  of  St  Kilda  fow  and  reap  much  earlier  than  any 

the  feeds,  which  feldom  ripen  here.     As  this  is  a  na-  of  their  neighbours  on  the  weftern  coaft   of  Scotland. 


tive  of  warm  climates,  it  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  a 
ftove  in  Britain.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds  layers,  or 
cuttings,  though  moft  readily  by  feeds. 

KIGHLEY,  a  town  in  the  weft  riding  of  York- 
fhire,  fix  miles  to  the  fouth  eaft  of  Skipton  in  Craven. 
It  ftands  in  a  valley  furrounded  with  hills  at  the  meet- 
ing of  two  brooks,  which  fall  into  the  river  Are  one 
mile  below  it.  Every  family  is  fupplied  with  water 
brought  to  or  near  their  doors  in  ftone  troughs  from 
a  never  failing  fpring  on  the  weft  fide  of  it.  The  pa- 
rifh  is  fix  miles  long  and  two  broad,  and  is  60  miles 
from  the  eaft  and  weft  feas  ;  yet  at  the  weft  end   of  it 


The  heat  of  the  fun,  reflected  from  the  hills  and  rocks 
into  a  low  valley  facing  the  fouth-eaft,  muft  in  the 
fummer  time  be  quite  intenfe  ;  and  however  rainy  the 
climate  is,  the  corn  muft  for  thefe  reafons  grow  very 
faft  and  ripen  early. 

The  harvell  is  commonly  over  at  this  place  before 
the  beginning  of  September ;  and  fhould  it  fall  out 
otherwife,  the  whole  crop  would  be  almoft  deftroyed 
by  the  equinoctial  ftorms.  All  the  iflanders  on  the 
weftern  coafts  have  great  reafon  to  dread  the  fury  of 
autumnal  tempefts  :  thefe,  together  with  the  exceflive 
quantities    of  rain  they    have    generally  throughout 


near  Camel-Crofs  is  a  rifing  ground,. from  which  the  feven  or  eight  months  of  the  year,  are   undoubtedly 

fprings  on  the  eaft  fide  of  it  run  to  the  eaft  fea,  and  the  moft  difadvantageous  and  unhappy  circumftances 

thofe  on  the  weft  to  the  weft  fea.     By   the  late  inland  of  their  lives. 

navigation,  this  town  has  a  communication  with  the  ri-        Barley  and  oats  are  the  only  forts  of  grain  known 

vers  Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Se-  at  St  Kilda  ;  nor  does  it  feem  calculated  for  any  other, 

vytrn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which  navigation,  Fifty  bolls  of  the  former,  old  Highland  meafure,  are 

including  its  windings,    extends  above  500   miles,  in  every  year  brought  from  thence  to  Harris  ;  and  all  the 


the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Lancafter,  Weft- 
moreland,  Chefter,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Leicefter,  Ox- 
ford, Worcefter,  &c. 

KILARNEY.     See  Killarney. 


weftern  iilands  hardly  produce  any  thing  fo  good  of 
the  kind.  Potatoes  have  been  introduced  among  that 
people  only  of  late,  and  hitherto  they  have  railed  but 
fmall  quantities  of  them.     The  only  appearance  of  a 


KILBEGGAN,    a  poft,    fair,   and  borough  town    garden   in  this  whole  land,  fo  the  natives  call  their 


of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Weft  Meath  and  province 
of  Leinfter,  44  miles  from  Dublin.  It  returns  two 
members  to  parliament ;  patronage  in  the  Lambert  fa- 
mily. It  is  feated  on  the  river  Brofna,  over  which 
there  is  a  bridge.  There  w*s  here  a  monaftery  found- 
ed in  1200,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  in- 
habited by  monks  from  the  Ciftertian  abbey  of  Mele- 
font.     The  fairs  are  two. 

KILDA  (St),  one  of  the  Hebrides  or  weftern 
ifiands  of  Scotland.  It  lies  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  a- 
bout  58.  30.  N.  Lat.  ;  and  is  about  three  Englifh  miles 
in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  its  breadth  from  fouth 
to  north  not  lefs  than  two.  The  ground  of  St  Kilda, 
like  much  the  greateft  part  of  that  over  all  the  High- 
lands, is  much  better  calculated  for  pafture  than  til- 
lage.— Reftrained  by   idlenefs,  a   fault  or  vice  much 


principal  ifland  m  their  own  language,  is  no  more 
than  a  very  inconiiderable  piece  of  ground,  which  is 
inclofed  and  planted  with  fome  cabbages.  On  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  ifland,  at  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  bay,  lies  the  village,  where  the  whole 
body  of  this  little  people  (the  number  amounting  in 
1764  to  no  more  than  88)  live  togetherlike  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  town  or  city.  It  is  certain  that  the  inha- 
bitants were  much  more  numerous  formerly  than  at 
prefent ;  and  the  ifland,  if  under  proper  regulations, 
might  eafily  fupport  300  fouls.  Martin,  who  vifited 
it  about  the  end  of  the  laft  century,  found  1 80  per- 
fons  there:  but  about  the  year  1730,  one  of  the  peo- 
ple coming  to  the  ifland  of  Harris,  was  feized  with 
the  fmall-pox  and  died.  Unluckily  his  clothes  were 
carried  away  by  one  of  his  relations  next  year  ;  and  thus 

was 


Kilds. 
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Kilda.  was  the  infection  communicated,  which  made  fuch  ha- 
^v""~ v-~~~ '  vock,  that  only  four  grown  perfons  were  left  alive.  Their 
houfes  are  built  in  two  rows,  regular  and  facing  one 
another;  with  a  tolerable  caufeway  in  the  middle, which 
they  call  the  Jlrcet.  Thefe  habitations  are  made  and 
contrived  in  a  very  uncommon  manner.  Every  one  of 
them  is  flat  in  the  roof,  or  nearly  fo,  much  like  the 
houfes  of  fome  oriental  nations.  That  from  any  one 
of  thefe  the  St  Kildans  have  borrowed  their  manner 
of  building,  no  man  of  fenfe  will  entertain  a  fufpicion. 
They  have  been  taught  this  lefibn  by  their  own  reafon, 
improved  by  experience.  The  place  in  which  their 
lot  has  fallen  is  peculiarly  fubjeel  to  violent  fqualls 
and  furious  hurricanes  :  were  their  houfes  railed  higher 
than  at  prefent,  they  believe  the  firft  winter-ftorm 
would  bring  them  down  about  their  ears.  For  this 
reafon  the  precaution  they  take  in  giving  them  roofs 
much  flatter  than  ordinary  feems  to  be  not  altogether 
unneceffary.  The  walls  of  thefe  habitations  are  made 
of  a  rough  gritty  kind  of  ftoncs,  huddled  up  together 
in  hafte,  without  cither  lime  or  mortar,  from  eight 
to  nine  feet  high.  In  the  heart  of  the  walls  arc  the 
beds,  which  are  overlaid  with  flags,  and  large  enough 
to  contain  three  perfons.  In  the  fide  of  every  bed  is 
an  opening,  by  way  of  door,  which  is  much  too  nar- 
row and  low  to  anfwer  that  purpofe.  All  their  dwell- 
ing-houfes  are  divided  into  two  apartments  by  parti- 
tion-walls. In  the  divifion  next  the  door,  which  is 
much  the  largeft,  they  have  their  cattle  flailed  during 
the  whole  winter-feafon  ;  the  other  ferves  for  kitchen, 
hall,  and  bed  room. 

It  will  be  readily  expected,  that  a  race  of  men  and 
women  bred  at  St  Kilda  muft  be  a  very  flovenly  ge- 
neration, and  every  way  inelegant.  It  is  indeed  im- 
poflible  to  defend  them  from  this  imputation.  Their 
method  of  preparing  a  fort  of  manure,  to  them  indeed 
of  vaft  ufe,  proves  that  they  are  very  indelicate.  Af- 
ter having  burnt  a  confiderable  quantity  of  dried  turf, 
they  fpread  the  afhes  with  the  nicefl  care  over  the  floor 
of  that  apartment  in  which  they  eat  and  fleep.  Thefe 
afhes,  fo  exactly  laid  out,  they  cover  with  a  rich 
friable  fort  of  earth  ;  over  this  bed  of  earth  they  fcat- 
ter  a  proportionable  heap  of  that  daft  into  which  peats 
are  apt  to  crumble  away  :  this  done,  they  water,  tread, 
and  beat  the  whole  eompoft  into  a  hard  floor,  on  which 
they  immediately  make  new  fires  very  large,  and  ne- 
ver extinguifhed  till  they  have  a  fufficient  ftock  of  new 
afhes  on  hand.  The  fame  operations  are  repeated  with 
a  never-failing  punctuality,  till  they  are  juft  ready  to 
fow  their  barley  ;  by  that  time  the  walls  of  their  hou- 
fes are  funk  down,  or  to  fpeak  more  properly,  the 
floors  rifen  about  four  or  five  feet. 

To  have  room  enough  for  accumulating  heaps  of 
this  eompoft  one  above  another,  the  ancient  St  Kil-. 
dians  had  ingenuity  enough  to  contrive  their  beds 
within  the  linings  of  their  walls ;  and  it '  was  for  the 
fame  reafon  they  took  care  to  raife  thefe  walls  to  an 
height  far  from  being  common  in  the  other  weftern 
iflands.  The  manure  produced  in  this  way  muft  un- 
doubtedly be  good  ;  though  probably  rather  ftiarp  than 
of  long  duration,  as  it  is  fcattered  in  fmall  quantities 
upon  the  furface  of  the  ground.  Be  that  as  it  will, 
thofe  who  practice  this  art  are  abundantly  lavifh  in  its 
praifes.  They  call  it  a  commodHj  inejl'imaUy precious  ;  and 
one  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  a  genuine  St  Kildian 


would  fcruple  to  barter  it  away  for  all  the  diamonds 
in  Brafil  and  Golconda. 

It  is  certain  that  cleanlinefs  muft  contribute  greatly 
to  health,  and  of  courfe  longevity  ;  but  in  fpite  of  that 
inftance  of  indelicacy  now  given,  and  many  more  which 
might  have  been  added,  the  people  of  this  iiland  are 
not  more  fhortlived  than  other  men.  Their  total  want 
of  thofe  articles  of  luxury,  which  have  fo  natural  a  ten- 
dency to  deftroy  the  conftitution  of  the  human  body, 
and  their  moderate  exercifes,  will,  together  with  fome 
other  circumftances,  keep  the  balance  of  life  equal  e- 
noush  between  them  and  thofe  who  are  abiblutc  ftran- 

O 

gers  to  flovenlir.efs. 

Befides  the  dwelling-houfcs  already  defcribed,  there 
are  a  prodigious  number  of  little  cells  difperfed  over 
all  the  iiland  ;  which  confift  entirely  of  flones,  without 
any  the  fmalleft  help  of  timber.  Thefe  cells  are  from 
12  to  1 8  feet  in  length,  and  a  little  more  than  feven 
in  height.  Their  breadth  at  the  foundation  is  nearly 
equal  to  the  height.  Every  ftone  hangs  above  that 
immediately  below,  not  perpendicularly,  but  inclines 
forward,  fo  as  to  be  nearer  the  oppolite  fide  of  tha 
grotto,  and  thus  by  imperceptible  degrees  till  the 
two  higheft  courfes  are  near  enough  to  be  covered 
by  a  fingle  flag  at  the  top.  To  hinder  the  rain  from 
falling  down  between  the  interftlces  above,  the  upper 
part  of  the  building  is  overlaid  with  turf,  which  looks 
like  a  fine  green  fward  while  new.  The  inhabitants 
fecure  their  peats,  eggs,  and  wild-fowl,  within  thefe 
fmall  repefitories :  every  St  Kildian  has  his  fhare  of 
them,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  land  he  pof- 
fefles,  or  the  rent  he  pays  to  the  fteward.  From  the 
conftruftion  of  thefe  cells,  and  the  toil  they  muft  have 
coft  before  they  could  have  been  fijiifhed,  it  feems 
plain,  that  thofe  who  put  them  together,  were,  if  not 
more  ingenious  than  their  neighbours  in  the  adjacent  if- 
lands, at lcaft  mere  induft rious  than  their  own fucceiibrs. 

The  St  Kilda  method  of  catching  wild  fowl  is  very 
entertaining.  The  men  are  divided  into  fowling-par- 
ties,  each  of  which  confifts  generally  of  four  perfons 
diftinguiihed  by  their  agility  and  fkili.  Each  party 
muft  have  at  leaft  one  rope  about  30  fathoms  long  ; 
this  rope  is  made  out  of  a  ftrong  raw  cow-hide,  faked 
for  that  very  purpofe,  and  cut  circularly  into  three 
thongs  all  of  equal  length  ;  thefe  thongs  being  clofe- 
ly  twifted  together,  form  a  three-fold  cord,  able  to 
fuftain  a  great  weight,  and  durable  enough  to  laft  for 
about  two  generations  :  to  prevent  the  injuries  it  would 
otherwife  receive  from  the  fharp  edges  of  the  rocks, 
againft  which  they  muft  frequently  ftrike,  the  cord  is 
lined  with  iheep-fkins,  dre/Ted  in  much  the  fame  manner.. 

This  rope  is  a  piece  of  furniture  indilpenfably  ne- 
ceffary,  and  the  moft  valuabk  implement  a  man  of 
fubftance  can  be  poflelTed  of  in  St  Kilda.  In  the  tef- 
tament  of  a  father,  it  makes  the  very  firft  article  in 
favour  of  his  eldeft  fon :  fhould  it  happen  to  fall  to  a 
daughter's  fhare,  in  default  of  male  heirs,  it  is  reckon- 
ed equal  in  value  to  the  two  beft  cows  in  the  ifland. 

By  t.he  help  of  fuch  ropes,  the  people  of  the  great- 
eft  prowefs  and  experience  here  traverfe  and  examine 
rocks  prodigioufly  high.  Linked  together  in  couples, 
each  having  either  end  of  the  cord  faftened  about  his 
waift,  they  go  frequently  through  the  mofL  dreadful 
precipices :  when  one  of  the  two  defcends,  his  col- 
league plants  himfelf  on  a  ftrong  fhelf,  and  takes  care 
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Kildare.  to  have  fuch  fure  footing  there,  that  if  his  fellow-ad-   built   of  white 

""— "  venturer  makes  a  falfe  ftep 

be  able  to  fave  him.  «-•,•,  * 

The  following  anecdote  of  a  fteward  of  St  Kilda  s 
deputy  will  give  the  reader  a  fpecimen  of  the  dangers 
they  undergo,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  the  uncom- 
mon ftrength  of  the  St  Kildians.  This  man,  obferving 
his  colleague  lofe  his  hold,  and  tumbling  down  from 
above,  placed  himfelf  fo  firmly  upon  the  fhelf  where 
he  ftood,  that  he  fuftained  the  weight  of  his  friend, 
after  falling  the  whole  length  of  the  rope.  Undoubt- 
edly thefe  are  ftupendous  adventures,  and  equal  to  any 
thing  in  the  feats  of  chivalry.  Mr  Macauly  gives  an 
initance  of  the  dexterity  of  the  inhabitants  of  St  Kil- 
da  in  catching  wild-fowl,  to  which  he  was  an  eye-wit- 
nefs.  Two  noted  heroes  were  drawn  out  from  among 
all  the  ableft  men  of  the  community :  one  of  them 
fixed  himfelf  on  a  craggy  fhelf ;  his  companion  went 

down  60  fathoms  below  him  ;  and  after  having  darted  family  of  Fitzgerald 
himfelf  away  from  the  face  of  a  mod  alarming  preci- 
pice hanging  over  the  ocean,  he  began  to  play  his 
gambols  ;  he  fung  merrily,  and  laughed  very  heartily  : 
after  having  performed  feveral  antic  tricks,  and  given 
all  the  entertainment  his  art  could  afford,  he  returned 
in  triumph,  and  full  of  his  own  merit,  with  a  large 
ftring  of  fowls  about  his  neck,  and  a  number  of  eggs 
in  his  bofom.  This  method  of  fowling  refembles  that 
of  the  Norwegians,  as  defcribed  by  bifhop  Pontoppidan.    church  and  monaftery,  near  which 

KILDARE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  and  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  fame  name,  is  fituated  28  miles  fouth- 
weft  of  Dublin.  It  returns  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment, patron  the  duke  of  Leinfter ;  and  is  governed 
by  a  fovereign,  recorder,  and  two  portrieves.  The 
church  of  Kildare  was  very  early  erected  into  a  cathe- 
dral with  epifcopal  jurifdiction,  which  dignity  it  re- 
tains to  this  day  ;  the  cathedral,  however,  has  been  for 
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granite  to   about    12  feet  above  the    Kildart 
and  tumbles  over,  he  may   ground,  and  the  reft  of  common  blue  ftone.     The  pe-         0 

deftal  of  an  old  crofs  is  ftill  to  be  feen  here ;  and  the   K'lkcnny^ 

upper  part  of  a  crofs  lies  near  it  on  the  ground. — Fairs 

are  held  here  on  1 2th  February,  Eafter  Tuefday,  1 2th 

May,  and  19th  September.     The  fairs  held  here  are 

four. 

Kildare,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Leinfter,  which  is  37  miles  in  length  and  20  in 
breadth ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  Dublin  and 
Wicklow,  on  the  weft  by  King  and  Queen's  county, 
on  the  north  by  Eaft-Meath,  and  on  the  fouth  by  Ca- 
therlc7;h.  It  is  a  fine  arable  country,  well  watered  by 
the  Barrow,  Liffey,  and  other  rivers,  and  well  inhabi- 
ted and  cultivated,  containing  228,590  Irifh  plantation 
acres,  100  parifhes,  10  baronies,  4  boroughs,  and  re- 
turns 10  members  to  parliament.  The  chief  town  is 
of  the  fame  name,  and  gave  title  of  earl  to  the  noble 

It  was  anciently  called  Ch'ilk- 
dair,  i.  e.  "  the  wood  of  oaks,"  from  a  large  foreft 
which  comprehended  the  middle  part  of  this  county ; 
in  the  centre  of  this  wood  was  a  large  plain,  facred  to 
heathen  fuperftition,  and  at  prefent  called  the  Curragh 
of  Kildare  ;  at  the  extremity  of  this  plain,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  6th  century,  St  Brigid,  one  of 
the  heathen  veftals,  on  her  converfion  to  the  Chriftian 
faith,  founded,  with  the   affiftance  of  St  Conlaeth,  a 

after  the  manner 
of  the  Pagans,  St  Brigid  kept  the  facred  fire  in  a  cell, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  ftill  vifible. 

KILDERKIN,  a  liquid  meafure,  containing  two 
firkins. 

KILIAN  (Lucas),  an  eminent  engraver,  was  a 
native  of  Augftmrg  in  Germany,  and  flourifhed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century.  In  what  fchool  he 
learned  the  art  is  uncertain ;  but  his   ftyle  of  engra- 


St 


this 


Auguftin 
was  interred  here 


feveral  years  neglefted,  and  at  prefent  is  almoft  in  ruins,  ving  bears  no  fmall  refemblance  in  many  particulars  to 
St  Brigid  founded  a  nunnery  at  Kildare,  which  after-  that  of  Henry  Goltzius,  and  of  John  Muller  his  dif- 
wards  came  into  the  pofTeffion  of  the  regular  canons  of  ciple.     It  appears,  however,  that  he  went  to  Italy  in 

order  to  complete  his  ftudies,  where  he  engraved  feve- 
ral plates  from  the  pictures  of  the  great  Italian  mafters. 
KILIANUS  (Cornelius),  a  native  of  Brabant,  di- 
ftinguifhed  himfelf  as  an  excellent  corredtor  of  the 
prefs  at  the  printing-houfe  of  Plantin  for  50  years. 
He  likewife  wrote  feveral  books  which  are  efteemed. 
His  Apology  for  Correctors  againft  authors,  an  epi- 
gram of  1 8  verfes,  is  a  proof  of  his  abilities  in  Latin 
poetry. 

KILKENNY,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  province 
of  Leinfter,  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  county  of 
Waterford,  on  the  north  by  the  Queen's  county,  on 
the  weft  by  the  county  of  Tipperary,  on  the  eaft  by 
the  counties  of  Wexford  and  Catherlogh,  and  on  the 
north-weft  by  Upper  Oftory.  The  greateft  length  of 
this  county  from  north  to  fouth  is  38  miles,  the 
breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  18 ;  and  it  contains  10  ba- 
ronies. It  is  one  of  the  moft  healthful,  pleafant,  and 
populous  counties  of  Ireland.  It  contains  287,650 
Irifh  plantation  acres,  96  parifhes,  9  baronies,  and  7 
boroughs,  and  returns  16  members  to  parliament. 
Gilbert  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucefter  and  Hereford,  mar- 
rying Ifabella,  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heireffes  of 
William  earl  Marfhal,  received  as  her  dower  the  county 
of  Kilkenny. 

Kilkenny,  the  capital  of  a   county   of  the   fame 

name 


faint  died  ift  February  523,  and 
but  her  remains  were  afterwards  re- 
moved to  the  cathedral  church  of  Down.  In  the  year 
638,  Aod  Dubh  or  Black  Hugh  king  of  Leinfter  abdi- 
cated his  throne,  and  took  on  him  the  Auguftinian  ha- 
bit in  this  abbey ;  he  was  afterwards  chofen  abbot  and 
bifhop  of  Kildare,  and  died  on  the  10th  May.  In  756, 
Eiglitigin  the  abbot,  who  was  alfo  bifhop  of  Kildare, 
was  killed  by  a  prieft  as  he  was  celebrating  mafs  at  the 
altar  of  St  Brigid  ;  fince  which  time  no  prieft  whatfo- 
ever  was  allowed  to  celebrate  mafs  in  that  church  in 
the  prefence  of  a  bifhop.  In  1220  Henry  de  Loun- 
dres  archbifhop  of  Dublin  put  out  the  fire  called  inex- 
tinguftable,  which  had  been  preferved  from  a  very  ear- 
ly time  by  the  nuns  of  St  Bf  igid.  This  fire  was  how- 
ever relighted,  and  continued  to  burn  till  the  total 
fuppreffion  of  monafteries.  Here  was  alfo  a  Grey  ab- 
fcey  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  town,  erected  for  friars  of 
the  Francifcan  order,  or,  as  they  were  more  generally 
called,  Grey  friars,  in  the  year  1260,  by  Lord  Wil- 
liam de  Vefey;  but  the  building  was  completed  by 
Gerald  Fitzmaurice,  Lord  Offaley.  A  confiderable 
part  of  this  building  yet  remains,  which  appears  not 
to  have  been  of  very  great  extent.  A  houfe  for  white 
friars  was  likewife  founded  in  this  town  by  William  de 
Vefey  in  1290 ;  the  round  tower  here  is  J  30  feet  high, 
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Bj.  name  in  Ireland,  fituated  in  the  province  of  Leinfter, 
"""'  57  miles  fouth-weft    of  Dublin.      It  takes    its    name 
from  the  cell  or  church  of  Canic,  who  was  an  eminent 
hermit  in  this  country ;   and  is  one  ot  the  moll  elegant 
cities  in  the  kingdom.     It  is  the  feat  of  the  biiliop  of 
Offory,  which   was  tranflatcd  from  Agabo  in  Offory, 
about  the  end  of  Henry  ILd's  reign,  by  bilhop  O'Dul- 
lany.     The  city  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  Nore,  a 
navigable  river  that  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  harbour 
of  Waterford.     It  is  laid  ci   Kilkenny,  that  its  air  is 
without  fog,  its  water  without  mud,  its  lire  without 
fmoke,  and  its  ftr.:ets  paved  with  marble.     The  two 
latter  arc  indeed  matter  of   fact ;    for  they    have    in 
the   neighbourhood  a  kind  of  coal  that  burns    from 
firft  to  laft  without  fmoke,  and  pretty  much  refembles 
the  Welfli  coal.     Mod  of  the  ftreets  alio  are  actually 
paved  with  a  very  good  fort  of  black  man  -le  ;  of  which 
they  have  large  quarries  near  the  town,  which  takes  a 
fine  polifh,  and  is  beautifully  intermixed  with   white 
granite.     The    air  too   is   good  and  healthy,  though 
not  remarkably  clearer  than  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom.     The  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  re- 
corder,   aldermen,    and    fheriffs.       It    comprifes    two 
towns,  viz.   Kilkenny  fo  called,  and  Irifh-town,  each 
of  which  fends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  both 
together  are  computed  to  contain  about  20,000  inha- 
bitants.    This  city  was  once  of  great  confequence,  as 
may  be  feen  by  the  venerable  ruins  yet  remaining  of 
churches,  monafteries,  and  abbeys,  which    even  now 
in  their  dilapidated  ftate  exhibit  fuch  fpecimens  of  ex- 
quifite  tafte  in  architecture  as  may  vie  with  any  mo- 
dern improvements  ;  and  the  remains  of  its  gates,  tow- 
ers, and  walls,  fhow  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  great 
ftrength.      Here    too    at    different  times    parliaments 
were    held,  in   which   fome  remarkable  ftatutes  were 
paucd.      It    has    two    churches,    and  feveral  catholic 
chapels ;  barracks  for  a  troop  of  horfe  and  four  com- 
panies of  foot ;  a  market  is  held  twice  in  the  week, 
and  there  are  feven  fairs  in  the  year. — Irifh-town  is 
more  properly  called  the  borough  of  «SV  Canice,  vulgar- 
ly Kenny  ;  the  patronage  of  which  is  in  the  bifhop  of 
Offory.    The  cathedral,  which  ftands  in  a  fequeftered  fi- 
ltration, is   a  venerable  Gothic  pile,  built  above  500 
years  ;  and  clofe  to  it  is  one  of  thofe  remarkable  round 
towers  which  have  fo  much  engaged  the  attention  of 
travellers.     The  bifhop's  palace  is  a  handfome  building, 
and  communicates  by  a  covered  paffage  with  the  church. 
The  caftle  was  firft  built  in    1195,  on  the  fite  of  one 
deftroyed  by  the  Irirti  in   11 73.     The  fituation  in  a 
military  view  was  raoft  eligible :  the  ground  was  ori- 
ginally a  conoid,  the  elliptical  fide  abrupt  and  precipi- 
tous, with  the  river  running  rapidly  at  its  bafe :  here 
the  natural  rampart  was  faced  with  a  wall  of  folid  ma- 
fonry  40  feet  high ;  the  other  parts  were  defended  by 
baftions,  curtains,  towers,  and  outworks ;  and  on  the 
fummit  the  caftle  was  erected.     This  place,  as  it  now 
ftands,  was  built  by  the  anceftors  of  the  dukes  of  Or- 
mond  :  here  the  Ormond  family  refided  ;  and  it  is  now 
in  the  poffeftion  of  Mr  Butler,  a  defcendant  of  that  il- 
luftrious  race.     The  college  originally  founded  by  the 
Ormond  family  is  rebuilt  in  a  ftyle  of  elegance  and 
convenience.     The  tholfel  and  markethoufe  are  both 
good  buildings  ;  and  over  the  latter  is  a  fuit  of  rooms, 
in  which,  during  the  winter  and  at  races  and  aflizes 
times,  affemblies  are  held.     There  are  two  very  fine 
Vol.  IX. 
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bridges  of  cut  marble  over  the 

particularly  is  light  and  elegant.  The  Ormond  family 
built  and  endowed  a  free  fchool  in  this  city.  Here  are 
the  ruins  of  the  three  old  monafteries,  called  St  John's 
St  Francis's,  and  the  Black  abbey :  belonging  to  the 
latter  are  the  remains  of  feveral  old  monuments,  al- 
moft  buried  in  the  ruins ;  and  the  courts  of  the  others 
are  converted  into  bai  racks.  The  manufactures  chiefly 
carried  on  here  are,  coarfe  woollen  cloths,  blankets  ot 
extraordinary  fine  quality,  and  confiderable  quantities 
of  ftarch.  In  the  neighbourhood  alfo  are  made  very 
beautiful  chimney-pieces  of  that  fpecies  of  ftone  al- 
ready mentioned,  called  Kilkenny  marble:  they  are  cut 
and  polifhed  by  water,  a  mill  for  that  purpofe  (the  on- 
ly one  of  its  kind  perhaps  in  Europe)  being  invented 
by  the  late  Mr  Colles.  The  Kilkenny  coal-pits  are 
within  nine  miles  of  the  town.  This  city  came  by 
marriage  into  the  ancient  family  of  Le  Defpencer.  It 
was  incorporated  by  charter  from  King  James  I.  in 
1609.  The  market-crofs  of  Kilkenny  continued  an 
ornament  to  the  city  until  1771,  when  it  was  taken 
down ;  the  date  on  it  was  MCCC.  Sir  James  Ware 
mentions  Bifhop  Cantwell's  rebuilding  the  great  bridge 
of  Kilkenny,  thrown  down  by  an  inundation  about 
the  year  1447.  It  appears  alfo  that  St  John's  bridge 
fell  down  by  a  great  flood  in  1564;  and  on  2d  Octo- 
ber 1763,  by  another  like  circumftance,  Green's  bridge 
near  the  cathedral  fell. — The  borough  of  St  Canice, 
or  Irifh-town,  always  enjoyed  very  ancient  prefcriptive 
rights.  A  clofe  roll  of  5  Edward  III.  A.  D.  1376, 
forbids  the  magiftrates  of  Kilkenny  to  obftruct  the  fale 
of  victuals  in  the  market  of  Irilh-town,  or  within  the 
crofs,  under  the  pretence  or  cuftom  for  murage : 
and  left  the  ample  grants  made  to  Kilkenny  might  be 
interpreted  fo  as  to  include  Irifh-town,  the  corporation 
of  the  latter  fecured  their  ancient  rights  by  letters- 
patent  15  Edward  IV.  A.  D.  1474.  Thefe  renew 
their  former  privileges,  and  appoint  a  portrieve  to  be 
chofen  every  21ft  September,  and  fwom  into  office  on 
the  nth  October.  The  portrieve's  prifon  was  at 
Troy-gate.  Whenever  the  mayor  of  Kilkenny  came 
within  Water-gate,  he  dropt  down  the  point  of  the 
city-fword,  to  fhow  he  claimed  no  pre-eminence  within 
the  borough. 

KILLALOE,  a  bifhop's  fee  in  the  county  of 
Clare  and  province  of  Munfter,  in  Ireland,  86  miles 
from  Dublin,  otherwife  Lounia.  It  was  anciently 
written  Kill-da-Lua,  i.e.  "  the  church  of  Lua,"  from 
Lua,  or  Molua,  who  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century  founded  an  abbey  near  this  place.  At  Killa- 
loe  is  a  bridge  over  the  Shannon  of  19  arches;  and 
here  is  a  confiderable  falmon  and  eel  filhery.  There 
are  many  ancient  buildings  in  and  about  this  town. 
The  cathedral  is  a  Gothic  edifice  in  form  of  a  crofs, 
with  the  fteeple  in  the  centre,  fupported  by  four  arch- 
es ;  it  was  built  by  Donald  king  of  Limerick  in  1 160. 
There  is  a  building  near  it,  once  the  oratory  of  St  Mo- 
lua ;  and  there  is  another  of  the  fame  kind  in  an  ifland 
on  the  Shannon,  having  marks  of  full  higher  antiqui- 
ty. The  fee  houfe  of  the  bifhop  is  at  Clarisford,  near 
to  Killaloe.  Adjoining  to  the  cathedral  are  yet  fome 
remains  of  the  maufoleum  of  Brien  Boru. 

KILLARNEY,  a  poft-town  of  Ireland  in  the 
county  of  Kerry  and  province  of  Munfter,  feated  near 
a  fine  lake  called  Lough  Lean,  or  Lake  of  Killarney.     It 
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Klllarney.   is  diftant   143  miles  from  Dublin,  and  has  two  fairs. 

' " '  Within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  this  place  are  the  rums 

of  the  cathedral  of  Aghadoe,  an  ancient  bifhopric 
united  to  Ardfret;  and  within  four  miles  of  the  rums  of 
Ao-lifli  church.  At  this  town  is  the  feat  and  gardens 
oflord  Kenmore.  .  . ,    ,  , 

The  beautiful  lake  of  Killarney  is  divided  properly 
into  three    parts,  called  the  lower,    middle,   and  upper 
lake.     The  northern  or  lower  lake  is  fix  miles  in  length 
and  from  three  to  four  in  breadth,  and  the  town  is  fi- 
tuated  on  its  northern  fhore.     The  country  on  this  and 
the  eaftern  boundary  is  rather  of  a  tame  character  ;  but 
is  here   and  there  diverfified  with  gentle  fwells,  many 
of  which  afford  delightful  profpecls  of  the  lake,  the 
iflands,  and  furrounding  fcenery.     The  fouthern  fhore 
is  compofed  of   immenfe  mountains,    rifing  abruptly 
from  the  water,  and  covered  with  woods  of  the  fined 
timber.     From  the  centre  of  the  lake  the  view  of  this 
range  is  aftonifliingly  fublime,  prefenting  to  the  eye  an 
extent  of  foreft  fix  miles  in  length,  and  from  half  a 
mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  hanging  in  a  robe 
of  rich  luxuriance  on  the    fides   of  two    mountains, 
whofe  bare  tops  rifing  above  the  whole  form  a  per- 
fect contrail  to  the  verdure  of  the  lower  region.     On 
the  fide  of  one  of  thefe  mountains  is  O'Sullivan's  caf- 
cade,  which  falls  into  the  lake  with  a  roar  that  ftrikes 
the  timid  with  awe  on  approaching  it.     The  view  of 
this  fheet  of  water  is  uncommonly  fine,  appearing  as  if 
it  were  defcending  from  an  arch  of  wood,  which  over- 
hangs  it  about  70  feet  in  height  from  the  point    of 
view.     Coafting  along  this  fhore  affords  an  almoft  end- 
lefs  entertainment,  every  change  of  pofition  prefenting 
a  new  fcene  ;  the  rocks  hollowed  and  worn  into  a  va- 
riety of  forms  by  the  waves,  and  the  trees  and  fhrubs 
burfting  from  the  pores  of  the  faplefs  ftone,  forced  to 
affume  the  mod  uncouth  fhapes  to  adapt  themfelves  to 
their  fantaftic  filiations.     The  iflands  are  not  fo  nu- 
merous in  this  as  in  the  upper  lake  ;  but  there  is  one 
of  uncommon  beauty,  viz.  Innisfallen,  nearly  oppofite 
to   O'Sullivan's   cafcade  :  It   contains   1 8  Irifh  acres. 
The  coaft  is  formed  into  a  variety  of  bays  and  promon- 
tories, fkirted  and  crowned  with   arbutes,  holly,  and 
other  fhrubs  and  trees  ;  the  interior  parts  are  diverfified 
with  hills,  and  dales,  and  gentle  declivities,  on  which 
every  tree  and  fhrub  appears  to  advantage :  the  foil  is 
rich  even  to  exuberance  ;   and  trees  of  the  large  ft  fize 
incline  acrofs  the  vales,   forming  natural  arches,  with 
ivy  entwining  in  the  branches,  and  hanging  in  feftoons 
of  foliage.     The  promontory  of  Mucrufs,  which  di- 
vides  the  upper  from  the  lower  lake,  is  a  perfect  land 
of  enchantment ;   there  is  a  road  carried  through  the 
centre  of  the  promontory,  which  unfolds  all  the  inte- 
rior beauties  of  the  place.     Amongft  the  diftant  moun- 
tains, Turk  appears   an  object  of  magnificence  ;  and 
Mangerton's  loftier,  though    lefs    interefting  fummit, 
rears  itfelf  above  the  whole.     The  paffage  to  the  up- 
per lake  is    round  the  extremity  of   Mucrufs,  which 
confines  it  on  one  fide,  and  the  approaching  moun- 
tains on  the  other.     Here  is  the  celebrated  rock  called 
the  eagle's  nejl,  which  produces  wonderful   echoes.     A 
French  horn  founded  here,  raifes  a  concert  fuperior  to 
100  inftruments  ;   and  the  report  of  a  fingle  cannon  is 
unfwered  by  a  fucccflion  of  peals  refembling  the  loud- 
eft  thunder^  which  feems  to  travel  the  furrounding  fcene- 
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ry,  and  die  away  among  the  diftant  mountains.  The  up-  Killarney. 
per  lake  is  four  miles  in  length,  and  from  two  to  three  II 

m  breadth;  and  is  almoft  furrounded  by  mountains, from  Killicrau- 
which  defcend  a  number  of  beautiful  cafcades.  The 
iilands  in  this  lake  are  numerous,  and  afford  an  ama- 
zing variety  of  picturefque  views. — The  centre  lake, 
which  communicates  with  the  upper,  is  but  fmall  in 
comparifon  with  the  other  two,  and  cannot  boaft.  of 
equal  variety.  The  fhores,  however,  are  in  many  pla- 
ces indented  with  beautiful  bays,  furrounded  with  dark 
groves  of  trees,  fome  of  which  have  a  moft  picturefque 
appearance  when  viewed  from  the  water.  The  eaftern 
boundary  is  formed  by  the  bafe  of  Mangerton,  down 
the  fteep  fide  of  which  defcends  a  cafcade  vifible  for 
150  yards  :  this  fall  of  water  is  fupplied  by  a  circular 
lake  near  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  called  the 
Devil's  Punch  Bowl ;  which,  on  account  of  its  im- 
menfe depth,  and  the  continual  overflow  of  water,  is 
confidered  as  one  of  the  greateft  curiofities  in  Killar- 
ney.— Mr  Smith  feems  to  think,  that  one  of  the  befl 
profpects  this  admired  lake  affords,  is  from  a  rifing 
ground  near  the  ruined  cathedral  of  Aghadoe. 

The  lake  of  Killarney  is  othcrwife  called  Lough 
Lane,  or  Loch  Lean,  from  its  being  furrounded  by  high 
mountains.  Nennius  fays,  that  thefe  lakes  were  en- 
compaffed  by  four  circles  of  mines  ;  the  firft  of  tin,  the 
fecond  of  lead,  the  third  of  iron,  and  the  fourth  of 
copper.  In  the  feveral  mountains  adjacent  to  the 
lakes  are  ftill  to  be  feen  the  veftiges  of  the  ancient 
mines  of  hon,  lead,  and  copper ;  but  tin  has  not  as 
yet  been  difcovered  here.  Silver  and  gold  are  faid  by 
the  Irifh  antiquaries  to  have  been  found  in  the  early 
ages  :  but  this  is  fomewhat  doubtful,  efpecially  in  any 
confiderable  quantity,  though  fome  filver  probably  was 
extracted  from  the  lead  ore,  and  fmall  quantities  of 
gold  might  have  been  obtained  from  the  yellow  copper 
ore  of  Mucrufs.  However,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
thefe  lakes  were  found  in  the  early  ages,  as  well  as  at 
prefent,  pebbles  of  feveral  colours,  which  taking  a 
beautiful  polifh,  the  ancient  Irifh  wore  in  their  ears, 
girdles,  and  different  articles  of  their  drefs  and  furni- 
ture. 

KILLAS,  a  genus  of  ftones  belonging  to  the  ar- 
gillaceous clafs,  found  chiefly  in  Cornwall  in  England. 
Its  texture  is  either  lamellar  or  coarfely  granular ;  the 
fpecific  gravity  from  2630  to  2666.  It  contains  60 
parts  of  filiceous  earth,  25  of  argillaceous,  9  of  mag- 
nefia,  and  6  of  iron.  The  greenilh  kind  contains 
more  iron,  and  gives  a  green  tincture  to  the  nitrous  acid. 

KILLICRANKIE,  a  noted  pafs  of  Perthfhire  in 
Scotland.  It  is  formed  by  the  lofty  mountains  im- 
pending over  the  water  of  Garrie,  which  rufh.es 
through  in  a  deep,  darkfome,  and  horrid  channel,  be- 
neath. In  the  laft  century  this  was  a  pafs  of  much 
danger  and  difficulty  ;  a  path  hanging  over  a  tremen- 
dous precipice  threatened  deft-ruction  to  the  leaft  falfe 
ftep  of  the  traveller  :  at  prefent  a  fine  road  formed  by 
the  foldiery  lent  by  government,  and  encouraged  by 
an  additional  6d.  per  day,  gives  an  eafy  accefs  to  the 
remote  Highlands;  and  the  two  fides  are  joined  by  a 
fine  arch. 

Near  the  north  end  of  this  pafs,  in  its  open  and  un- 
improved ftate,  was  fought  in  the  year  1689  the  battle 
ef  Killicrank'u;,  between  the  adherents  of  James  II.  un- 
der 
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Killicran-  der  Vlfcount  Dundee,  and  of  William  III.  under  Ge- 

^ie'       neral  Mackay.     Dundee's  army  was  very  much  infe- 

JCllligrew.  rjQr  tQ  ^^  Q£  ]yrac]-ay>s#     When  he  came  in  fight  of 

the  latter,  he  found  them  formed  in  eight  battalions 
ready  for  action.  They  confifled  of  4500  foot,  and 
two  troops  of  horfe.  The  Highlanders  under  Dun- 
dee amounted  to  little  more  than  half  that  number. 
Thefe  he  ranged  inftantly  in  order  of  battle.  Maclean, 
with  his  tribe,  formed  the  right  wing.  The  Macdo- 
nalds  of  Sky,  under  their  chieftains  eldeft  fon,  formed 
the  left.  The  Camerons,  the  Macdonald's  of  Glengary, 
the  followers  of  Clanronald,  and  a  few  Irifh  auxiliaries, 
were  in  the  centre.  A  troop  of  horfe  were  placed  be- 
hind under  Sir  William  Wallace.  The  officers  fent 
by  James  from  Ireland  were  diftributed  through  all  the 
line.  His  whole  army  flood  in  fight  of  the  enemy  for 
feveral  hours  on  the  fleep  fide  of  a  hill,  which  faced 
the  narrow  plain  where  Mackey  had  formed  his  line. 
Dundee  wifhed  for  the  approach  of  night ;  a  feafon  fui- 
ted  for  either  victory  or  flight. 

At  five  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  kind  of  flight 
fkirmifh  began  between  the  right  wing  of  the  High- 
landers and  the  left  of  the  enemy.  But  neither  army 
wifhing  to  change  their  ground,  the  firing  was  difcon- 
tinued  for  three  hours.  Dundee  in  the  mean  time 
flew  from  tribe  to  tribe,  and  animated  them  to  action. 
At  eight  of  the  clock  he  gave  the  fignal  for  battle,  and 
charged  the  enemy  in  peribn  at  the  head  of  the  horfe. 
The  Highlanders  in  deep  columns  rufhed  fuddenly 
down  the  hill.  They  kept  their  fhot  till  they  were 
within  a  pike's  length  of  the  enemy ;  and  having  fired 
their  mufkets,  fell  upon  them  fword  in  hand.  Mac- 
kay's  left  wing  could  not  for  a  moment  fuftain  the 
fhock.  They  were  driven  by  the  Macleans  with  great 
flaughter  from  the  field.  The  Macdonalds  on  the  left 
of  the  Highlanders  were  not  equally  fuccefsful.  Colo- 
nel Haftings'  regiment  of  foot  flood  their  ground. 
They  even  forced  the  Macdonald's  to  retreat.  Mac- 
lean, with  a  few  of  his  tribe,  and  Sir  Evan  Cameron 
at  the  head  of  his  clan,  fell  fuddenly  on  the  flank  of 
this  gallant  regiment,  and  forced  them  to  give  way. 
The  flaughter  ended  not  with  the  battle.  Two  thou- 
fand  fell  in  the  field  and  in  the  flight.  The  tents,  bag- 
gage, artillery,  and  provifions  of  the  enemy,  and  even 
king  William's  Dutch  ftandard,  which  was  carried  by 
Mackay's  regiment,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  High- 
landers. The  victory  was  now  complete.  But  the 
Highlanders  loft  their  gallant  leader.  Perceiving  the 
unexpected  refinance  of  Colonel  Haftings'  regiment, 
and  the  confufion  of  the  Macdonald's,  Dundee  rode 
rapidly  to  the  left  wing.  As  he  was  railing  his  arm, 
and  pointing  to  the  Cameron's  to  advance,  he  received 
a.  ball  in  his  fide.  The  wound  proved  mortal  ;  and 
with  Dundee  fell  all  the  hopes  of  king  James  at  that 
time. 

KILLIGREW  (William),  eldefl  fon  of  Sir  Robert 
Killigrew  knight,  was  born  in  1605.  He  was  gentle- 
xnan-ufher  of  the  privy-chamber  to  king  Charles  I. 
and  on  the  refloration  to  Charles  II.  When  the  lat- 
ter married  the  princefs  Catharine  of  Portugal,  he  was 
created  vice-chamberlain  ;  in  which  ftation  he  conti- 
nued 22  years,  and  died  in  1^93.  He  was  the  author 
of  four  plays,  which,  though  now  thrown  afide,  were 
much  applauded  by  the  poets  of  that  time,  particular- 


ly by  Mr  Waller ;   and  in  the  decline  of  life  he  pub-  Killigrew, 
lifhed  fome   pious  reflections  on  the  inflability  of  hu-  Killileogh.^ 
man  happinefs,  when  our  views  are  not  directed  to  a 
future  flate. 

Killigrew  (Thomas),  brother  of  the  former,  was 
born  in  161 1  ;  and  in  procefs  of  time  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  his  uncommon  natural  parts.  He  was 
page  of  honour  to  king  Charles  I.  and  groom  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  Charles  II.  with  whom  he  fuffered 
many  years  exile  ;  during  which  he  applied  his  leifure 
hours  to  the  ftudy  of  poetry,  and  to  the  compofition 
of  feveral  plays.  After  the  refloration  he  continued 
in  high  favour  with  the  king,  and  had  frequently  ac- 
cefs  to  him  when  he  was  denied  to  the  firfl  peers  in  the 
realm  ;  and  being  a  man  of  great  wit  and  livelinefs  of 
parts,  and  having  from  his  long  intimacy  with  that 
monarch,  and  being  continually  about  his  perfon  du- 
ring his  troubles,  acquired  a  freedom  and  familiarity 
with  him,  which  even  the  pomp  of  majefly  afterwards 
could  not  check  in  him,  he  fometimes,  by  way  of  jeft, 
which  King  Charles  was  ever  fond  of,  if  genuine,  even 
though  himfelf  was  the  object  of  the  fatire,  would  ad- 
venture bold  truths  which  fcarcely  any  one  befides 
would  have  dared  even  to  hint  at.  One  flory  in  par- 
ticular is  related  of  him,  which  if  true  is  a  flrong 
proof  of  the  great  lengths  he  would  fometimes  proceed 
in  his  freedoms  of  this  kind,  which  is  as  follows  : — 
When  the  king's  unbounded  paffion  for  women  had  gi- 
ven his  miflrefs  fuch  an  afcendant  over  him,  that,  like 
the  effeminate  Perfian  monarch,  he  was  much  fitter  to 
have  handled  a  diflaff  than  to  wield  a  fceptre,  and  for 
the  conversation  of  his  concubines  utterly  neglected 
the  mod  important  affairs  of  flate,  Mr  Killigrew  went 
to  pay  his  majefly  a  vifit  in  his  private  apartments, 
habited  like  a  pilgrim  who  was  bent  on  a  long  journey. 
The  king,  furprifed  at  the  oddity  of  his  appearance, 
immediately  afked  him  what  was  the  meaning  of  it, 
and  whither  he  was  going  ?  "  To  hell,"  bluntly  re- 
plied the  wag.  "  Prithee  (faid  the  king),  what  can 
your  errand  be  to  that  place  ?"  "  To  fetch  back  Oli- 
ver Cromwell  (rejoined  he),  that  he  may  take  fome  care 
of  the  affairs  of  England,  for  his  fucceffor  takes  none  at 
all.'' — Several  more  (lories  are  related  of  him,  which 
are  not  barren  of  humour. — Killigrew  died  in  1682, 
and  was  buried  in  Weflminfler-abbey. 

Killigrew  (Anne),  "  a  Grace  for  beauty,  and  a 
Mufe  for  wit,"  as  Mr  Wood  fays,  was  the  daughter 
of  Dr  Henry  Killigrew,  brother  of  the  two  foregoing, 
and  was  born  a  little  before  the  refloration.  She 
gave  early  indications  of  genius,  and  became  eminent 
in  the  arts  both  of  poetry  and  painting.  She  drew 
the  duke  of  York  and  his  duchefs  to  whom  fhe  was 
maid  of  honour,  as  well  as  feveral  other  portraits  and 
hiflory-pieces ;  and  crowned  all  her  other  accomplifh- 
ments  with  unblemifhed  virtue  and  exemplary  piety. 
Mr  Dryden  feems  quite  lavifh  in  her  praife,  though 
Wood  afTures  us  he  has  faid  no  more  of  her  than  fhe 
was  equal  if  not  fuperior  to.  This  amiable  young  wo- 
man died  of  the  fmall-pox  in  1685  ;  and  the  year  after 
her  poems  were  publifhed  in  a  thin  4^0  volume. 

KILLILEAGH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Down  and  province  of  Ulfler,  80  miles  from  Dub- 
lin ;  otherwife  written  Killykagb.  It  is  the  principal 
town  in  the  barony  of  Duffrin  ;  and  feated  on  an  arm 
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Kinou'/b.  cf  the  lake  of  Strangford,  from  which  it  is  fupphed 
j ^__ ,  with  a  o.reat  variety  of  fifli.  The  family  of  the  Ha- 
milton's' created  firft  Lords  Clanbois,  and  afterwards 
Earls  of  Clanbraflil,  had  their  feat  and  refidence  here 
in  a  caftle  ftanding  at  the  upper  end  of  the  great  ftreet ; 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  ftreet  is  a  little  fafe  bay,  where 
(tips  lie  fheltered  from  all  winds  ;  in  the  town  are  fome 
•rood  houfes,  a  decent  market  houfe,  a  horfe  barrack, 
and  a  Prefbyterian  meeting-houfe.  On  an  eminence  a 
fmall  diftance  from  the  town  is  a  handfome  church 
built  in  the  form  of  a  crofs.  This  place  fuffered  much 
in  the  calamitous  year  1641.  It  is  now  thriving,  and 
the  linen  manufacture  carried  on  in  it,  and  fine  thread 
made,  for  which  it  has  a  great  demand.  It  returns 
two  members  to  parliament,  patronage  in  the  Black- 
wood family  ;  and  holds  three  fairs.  The  celebrated 
naturalift  and  eminent  phyfician  Sir  Hans  Sloan  was 
born  here  16th  April  1660.  and  his  father  Alexander 
Sloan  was  at  the  head  of  that  colony  of  Scots  which 
King  James  I.  fettled  in  the  place.  This  town  was  in- 
corporated by  that  king  at  the  inftance  of  the  firft  earl 
of  Clanbois. 

KILLOUGH  (otherwife  Port  St  Arne),  a  port- 
town  of  Ireland,  iituated  in  the  county  of  Down  and 
province  of  Ulfter,    76  miles  from  Dublin.       It  lies 
north  of  St  John's  Point,  and  has  a  good  quay,  where 
fhips  lie  very  fafe.  The  town  is  agreeably  fituated  ;  the 
fea  flowing  all  along  the  banks  of  the  houfes,  where 
fhips  ride  in   full  view  of  the  inhabitants.     There  is 
here  a  good  church,  and  a  horfe  barrack.     They  have 
good  fifhing  in  the  bay ;    but  the  principal  trade  of 
the  place  confifts  in  the  exportation  of  barley,   and  the 
importation  of  fuch  commodities  as  are  confumed  in 
the  adjacent  country.     A  manufacture  of  fait  is  alfo 
carried  on  with  great  advantage.     The  fairs  held  here 
are  five.     At  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  town  is  a  char- 
ter working  fchool  for  the  reception    of  20  children, 
which  was  fet  on  foot  by  the  late  Mr  Juftice  Ward. 
There   is   a   remarkable   well  here  called   St   Scordin's 
nvell,  and  highly  efteemed  for  the  extraordinary  light- 
nefs  of  its  water.     It  gufhes  out  of  a  high  rocky  bank, 
clofe  upon  the  fhore,  and  is  obferved  never  to  diminiih 
its  quantity  in  the  drieft  feafon.    There  is  alfo  a  mineral 
fpring  near  the  fchool,  the  waters  of  which  the  inhabi- 
tants affirm  to  be  both  purgative  and  emetic.     At  a 
fmall  diftance  from  the  town  near  the  fea  is  a  rock  in 
which  there  is  an   oblong  hole,  from  whence  at  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide  a  ftrange  noife  is  heard 
fomewhat  reftmbling  the  found  of  a  huntfman's  horn. 
In  an  open  field  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
town  towards  St  John's  point  there  is  a  very  curious 
cave,  which  has  a  winding  pafTage  two  feet  and  an  half 
broad,  with  three  doors  in  it  befides  the  entrance,  and 
leading  to  a  circular  chamber  three  yards  in  diameter, 
where  there  is  a  fine  limpid  Veil.     The  cave  is  about 
27  yards  long. 

KuLouGJi-Harlour  is  tolerably  fafe  and  commodi- 
ous ;  a  fmall  degree  of  caution,  however,  is  necefTary  in 
failing  into  it ;  for  a  rock  ftands  in  the  middle  of  the 
entrance,  covered  at  half  flood,  commonly  called  the 
tvater-rock.  Either  to  the  eaft  or  weft  of  this  rock  is 
a  iecure  pafTage,  the  inlet  lying  fouth  by  eaft  and 
north  by  weft.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  rock  open  to 
Coney-ifland  is  a  ftrong  quay,  and  a  bafon  for  fhips, 
where  they  are  defended  from  all  winds,  within  which 


the  harbour  on  both  fides  affords  good  anchorage  for   Killybegs 
veffels  of  150  tons.     At  the  end  of  the  quay  the  chan-  II 

nel  is  400  yards  wide.  The  bay  of  Killough  is  form-  K''niar- 
ed  by  Rin-fad  at  the  Long-pcint  to  the  eaft,  and  St  nock- 
John's-point  to  the  weft,  as  the  inner  harbour  is  by  a 
peninfula  called  Coney-ifle  from  the  number  of  rabbits 
thereon,  and  not  Caneijle  as  Sir  William  Petty  has  it. 
An  impetuous  fea  runs  on  all  this  coaft  in  dorms  and 
fpring  tides. 

KILLYBEGS,  a  borough  and  fair  town  in  the 
county  of  Donegal  and  province  of  Ulfter,  123  miles 
from  Dublin.  It  is  fituated  on  the  north  fide  of  Do- 
negal bay  ;  but  is  a  place  of  no  great  trade,  though 
it  has  a  harbour  fpacious  enough  to  contain  a  large 
fleet  :  it  has  a  bold  and  ample  opening  to  the  fea  on 
the  fouth,  and  is  fecured  within  by  the  flicker  of  high 
lands  furrounding  it ;  fo  that  veffels  may  enter  it  at  any 
time  of  the  tide,  there  being  from  5  to  8  fathom  wa- 
ter. The  herring  rifhery  is  the  moft  confiderable  of 
any  carried  on  here  ;  but  the  town  is  likely  to  in- 
creafe  in  trade  and  confequence.  It  returns  two 
members  to  parliament,  patronage  in  the  Connyngham 
family.     It  has  two  fairs. 

KILMAINHAM,  a  town  of  Ireland,  fituated  about 
half  a  mile  from  Dublin.  It  has  a  feffion-houfe  and 
handfome  gaol ;  and  here  the  quarter  fefiions  are  held 
for  the  county  of  Dublin,  and  knights  of  the  fhire 
elected  for  that  county.  This  place  was  fometimes 
the  feat  of  government  before  Dublin  Caftle  was  con- 
verted to  that  pnrpofe  ;  and  though  now  much  decayed, 
it  gives  title  of  baron  to  the  family  of  Wenman.  An 
ancient  priory  was  founded  here,  and  a  houfe  for 
knights  hofpitalers  of  St  John  of  Jerufalem. 

KILMALLOCK,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Limerick  and  province  of  Munftcr,  16  miles 
from  the  city  of  Limerick,  and  107  from  Dublin. — 
This  town  makes  a  confpicuous  figure  in  the  military 
hiftory  of  Ireland.  In  the  16th  century  it  was  a  po- 
pulous place ;  and  the  remains  of  the  wall,  which  en- 
tifely  furrounded  the  town,  and  offeveral  large houfesj 
are  ilill  to  be  feen.  Edward  VI.  granted  a  charter  to  it 
with  many  privileges,  as  did  Queen  Elizabeth  another, 
dated  24th  April  1514.  In  1 598,  it  was  inverted  by  the 
Iriih  forces,,  when  the  earl  of  Ormond  haftened  to  its 
relief,  and  arrived  in  time  to  raife  the  fiege  :  here  was 
alfo  fome  conteft  during  the  grand  rebellion  in  1641 
and  1642.  By  an  inquifition  11  Aug.  22  Eliz.  it 
appears  that  there  had  been  an  abbey  in  Kilmallock 
called  frkzcifpaghei  on  which  a  ftone  houfe  was  erected. 
In  the  cathedral  church  are  the  remains  of  a  monument 
erected  over  the  Verdon  family,  one  of  whom  repre- 
fented  this  town  in  parliament  in  161 3.  Kilmallock 
returns  two  members  to  parliament  ;  patron  Silver 
Oliver,  Efq.  This  place  once  gave  title  of  vilcount  to 
one  of  the  Sarsfield  family. 

KILMARNOCK,  a  populous  and  flourifhing  town 
of  Ayrfhire  in  Scotland,  noted  for  its  manufacture  of 
carpets,  milled  hofiery,  and  Scotch  bonnets.  It  gave 
the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family  of  Boyd,  refiding 
in  this  neighbourhood.  This  title  was  forfeited  by 
the  late  earl,  who,  by  engaging  in  the  rebellion  of  1 745, 
was  deprived  of  his  honours,  -and  loft  his  life  on  the 
fcaffold.  His  fon,  however,  who  ferved  in  the  king's 
army,  afterwards  fucceeded  to  the  earldom  of  Errol,  a 
title  much  more  ancient  and  honourable. 

KIL- 
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KILMORE,  a  bifhop's  fee  in  the  county  of  Cavan 
and  province  of  Ultler  in  Ireland.  It  was  called  in 
former  ages  Clunes,  or  Clunis,  i.  e.  the  "  fequeftered 
place  ;  and  is  fituated  near  Loch  Em.  St  Fcdlimid 
founded  this  bifhppric  in  the  filth  century  ;  it  was  af- 
terwards removed  to  an  obfeure  village  called  Tri- 
lurna  ;  where  it  continued  until  the  year  1454,  when 
Andrew  Mac  Brady  bilhop  of  Triburna  erected  a 
church  en  the  lite  of  that  founded  by  St  Fedlimid,  to 
whofe  memory  it  was  dedicated,  and  denominated 
Kilmore,  or  "the  great  church."  At  prefent  there 
are  neither  cathedral,  chapter,  nor  canons,  belonging 
to  this  fee  ;  the  fmall  parifh  church  contiguous  to 
the  epifcopal  hcufe  ferving  for  the  purpofe  of  a  cathe- 
dral. 

KILN,  a  ftove  ufed  in  the  manufacture  of  various 
articles.  A  fabric  formed  for  admitting  heat,  in  or- 
der to  dry  or  burn  materials  placed  in  it  to  undergo 
fuch  operations. 

KILWORTH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  fituated  in  the 
county  of  Cork  and  province  of  Munfter,  108  miles 
from  Dublin,  ft  is  a  thriving  place,  with  a  good 
church,  at  the  foot  of  a  large  ridge  of  mountains  call- 
ed Kihvorih  mountains,  through  which  a  good  turnpike 
road  is  carried  from  Dublin  to  Cork  :  below  the  town 
runs  the  river  Funcheon,  which  is  well  ftored  with  fal- 
mon  and  trout,  and  difcharges  itfelf  a  mile  fouth  of 
this  into  the  Blackwater.  Near  Kilworth  is  a  good 
glebe  and  vicarage  hcufe.  At  this  place  is  Moor- 
park,  the  fuperb  feat  of  Lord  Mountcafhel ;  and  ad- 
joining to  his  lordfliip's  improvements  ftands  the  caflle 
of  Clough-leagh,  boldly,  fituated  on  the  river  Fun- 
cheon, which  has  flood  feveral  fieges.  Six  fairs  are 
held  here. 

RIMBOLTON,  a  town  of  Huntingdonfhire,  feated 
in  a  bottom  ;  and  noted  for  the  caflle  of  Kimbolton, 
the  feat  of  the  duke  of  Manchefler.  W.  Long.  o.  15. 
N.  Lat.  52.  18. 

KIMCHI  (David),  a  Jewifh  rabbi,  famous  as  a 
commentator  on  the  Old  Teftament,  lived  at  the  clofe 
of  the  1 2th  and  beginning  of  the  13th  centuries.  He 
was  a  Spaniard  by  birch,  ion  of  rabbi  Jofeph  Kimchi, 
and  brother  of  rabbi  Mofes  Kimchi,  both  men  of 
eminent  learning  among  the  Jews  :  but  he  exceeded 
them  both,  being  the  beil  Hebrew  grammarian  the 
Jews  ever  had.  He  wrote  a  Grammar  and  Diction- 
ary of  that  language ;  out  of  the  former  of  which 
Buxtorf  made  his  "Tiefaurus  lingua  Hcbrea,  and  his 
Lexicon  lingua  Htbrea  out  ot  the  latter.  His  writings 
have  been  held  in  fuch  eftimation  among  the  Jews, 
that  no  one  can  arrive  at  any  reputation  in  letters  and 
theology  without  ftudying  them. 

KINCARDINESHIRE.     See  Mearns. 

KINDRED,  in  law,  perfons  related  to  one  ano- 
ther, whereof  the  law  reckons  three  degrees  or  lines, 
•y/s.  the  defcending,  afcending,  and  collateral  line. 
See  Consanguinity  and  Descent. 

On  there  being  no  kindred  in  the  defcending  line, 
the  inheritance  paffes  in  the  collateral  one. 

KING,  a  monarch  or  potentate  who  rules  fingly  and 
fovereignly  over  a  people. — Camden  derives  the  word 
from  the  Saxon  cyning,  which  fignifies  the  fame ;  and 
that  from  can  "  power,"  or  ken  "  knowledge,"  where- 
with every  monarch  is  fuppofed  to  be  inverted.  The 
Latin  rex,  the  Scythian  nix,  the  Punic  refch,  the  Spa- 


nifh   rey,  and  French  roy,  come  all,  according  to  Po- 
flel,  from  the  Hebrew  ^x~l,  rofch,  "  chief,  head." 

Kings  were  not  known  amongfl  the  Ifraelites  till 
the  reign  of  Saul.  Before  him  they  were  governed 
at  ffril  by  elders  as  in  Egypt ;  then  by  princes  of  God's 
appointment,  as  Mofes  and  Joflvua  ;  then  by  judges 
till  the  time  of  Samuel ;  and  laft  of  all  by  kings.  See 
Judges. 

Mofl  of  the  Grecian  flates  were  governed  at  firft  by 
kings,  who  were  chofen  by  the  people  to  decide  diffe- 
rences and  execute  a  power  which  was  limited  by  laws. 
They  commanded  armies,  prefided  over  the  worfhip  of 
the  Gods,  &c.  This  royalty  was  generally  hereditary ; 
but  if  the  vices  of  the  heir  to  the  crown  were  odious 
to  the  people,  or  if  the  oracle  had  fo  commanded,  he 
was  cut  off  from  the  right  of  fucceihon  ;  yet  the  kings 
were  fuppofed  to  hold  their  fuvereignty  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Jupiter.  The  enfign  of  majefty  was  the 
feeptre,  which  was  made  of  wood  adorned  with  ftuds 
of  gold,  and  ornamen^d  at  the  top  with  fome  figure  ; 
commonly  that  of  an  eagle,  as  being  the  bird  of  Jove. 

Rome  alfo  was  governed  at  firft  by  kings,  who  were 
elected  by  the  people,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
fenate  and  concurrence  of  the  augurs.  Their  power 
extended  to  religion,  the  revenues,  the  army,  and  the 
adminiflration  of  juftice.  The  monarchial  form  of 
government  fubfifted  244  years  in  Rome,  under  feven 
kings,  the  laft  of  whom  was  Tarquinius  Superbus.  See 
Rome. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  king  of  Perfia  had  ancient- 
ly the  appellation  of  the  great  king  ;  tire  king  of  France 
had  that  of  the  mojl  Chriflian  ling ;  and  the  king 
of  Spain  has  that  of  Catholic  ling.  The  king  of  the 
Romans  is  a  prince  chofen  by  the  emperor,  as  a  coad- 
jutor in  the  government  of  the  empire. 

The  kings  of  England,  by  the  Lateran  council,  un- 
der Pope  Julius  II.  had  the  title  of  Chriflianijjhnus  con- 
ferred on  them;  and  that  of  d  fender  of  the  faith  was 
added  by  pope  Leo  X.  though  it  had  been  ufed  by 
them  fome  time  before.  The  title  of  grace  was  firft 
given  to  their  kings  about  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  and 
that  oimajefly  firft  to  Henry  VIII.  before  which  time  - 
the  kings  were  called  grace,  highnefs,  Sec. — In  all  pub- 
lic inftruments  and  letters,  the  king  ftyles  himfelf  nos 
"  we ;"  though  till  the  time  of  king  John  he  fpoke  in  , 
the  lingular  number. 

The  definition  oiling  above  given,  is  according  to 
the  general  acceptation  of  the  term.  It  will  not  there- 
fore ftrictly  apply  to  the  fovereign  of  Britain ;  and 
ftill  lefs  of  late  to  that  of  France,  formerly  one  of  the 
mod  abfolute,  now  the  moft  degraded  of  princes, 
without  power  and  without  confequence.  In  Britain, 
a  happy  mean  prevails. .  The  power  of  the  king  is 
indeed  fubject  to  great  limitations  :  but  they  are  the 
limitations  of  wifdom,  and  the  fources  of  dignity  ; 
being  fo  far  from  diminiihing  his  honour,  that. they 
add  a  glory  to  his  crown  :  For  while  other  kings  are 
abfolute  monarchs  over  innumerable  multitudes  of 
flaves,  the  king  of  Britain  has  the  diiUnguifhed  glo- 
ry of  ooverning  a  free  people,  the  leaft  of  whom 
is  projected  by  the  laws  :  he  has  great  prerogatives, 
and  a  boundlefs  power  in  doing  good ;  and  is  at  the 
fame  time  only  rcftrained  from  acting  inconfiltcntly 
with  his  cwn  happinefs,  and  that  of  his  people. 

To  underftand  the  royal  rights  and  authority  in  Bri- 
tain, 
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King,     tain,  we  muft  confider  the  king  under  fix  diftintt  views. 

~^ '  i    With  regard  to    his  title.     2.  His    royal    family. 

3!  His  councils.     4-  His  duties'     5-  His  Prerogative. 

6.  His  revenue.  ..,'«,  D-  /  j 

I.  His  title.     For  this,  fee  Hereditary  Right,  and 

Succession. 

II.  His  Royal  family.  •    See  i^or^z;  /-flwi/y. 

III.  His  councils.     See  Council. 

IV.  His  duties.  By  the  conftitution,  there  are 
certain  duties  incumbent  on  the  king;  in  confuta- 
tion of  which,  his  dignity  and  prerogative  are  eftablifh- 
ed  by  the  laws  of  the  land  ;  it  being  a  maxim  in  the 
law,  that  protection  and  fubjection  are  reciprocal.  And 
thefe  reciprocal  duties  are  what  Sir  William  Black- 
ftone  apprehends  were  meant  by  the  convention  in 
1688,  when  they  declared  that  king  James  had  broken 
the  original  contrail  between  king  and  people.  But 
however,  as  the  terms  of  that  original  contrad  were 
in  fome  meafure  difputed,  being  alleged  to  exift  prin- 
cipally in  theory,  and  to  be  only  deducible  by  reafon 
and  the  rules  of  natural  law,  in  which  deduction  dif- 
ferent understandings  might  very  confiderably  differ  ; 
it  was,  after  the  revolution,  judged  proper  to  declare 
thefe  duties  exprefsly,  and  to  reduce  that  contract  to 
a  plain  certainty.  So  that,  whatever  doubts  might 
be  formerly  railed  by  weak  and  fcrupulous  minds 
about  the  exiftence  of  fuch  an  original  contract,  they 
muft  now  entirely  ceafe;  efpecially  with  regard  to 
every  prince  who  hath  reigned  fmce  the  year  1688. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  king  is,  To  govern  his 
people  according  to  law.  Nee  regibut  infinite  aut  libera 
potejlas,  was  the  conftitution  of  their  German  anceftors 
on  the  continent.  And  this  is  not  only  confonant 
to  the  principles  of  nature,  of  liberty,  of  reafon,  and 
of  fociety;  but  has  always  been  efteemed  an  exprefs 
part  of  the  common  law  of  England,  even  when  pre- 
rogative was  at  the  higheft.  "  The  king  (faith  Brac- 
ton,  who  wrote  under  Henry  III.)  ought  not  to  be 
fubject  to  man  ;  but  to  God,  and  to  the  law  :  for  the 
law  maketh  the  king.  Let  the  king  therefore  render 
to  the  law,  what  the  law  has  inverted  in  him  with 
regard  to  others  ;  dominion,  and  power  ;  for  he  is  not 
truly  king,  where  will  and  pleafure  rules,  and  not  the 
law."  And  again:  "  The  king  hath  a  fuperior, 
namely  God  ;  and  alfo  the  law,  by  which  he  was  made 
a  king."  Thus  Bracton ;  and  Fortefcue  alfo,  having 
firft  well  diftinguifticd  between  a  monarchy  abfolutely 
and  defpotically  regal,  which  is  introduced  by  conqueft 
and  violence,  and  a  political  or  civil  monarchy,  which 
arifes  from  mutual  confent  (of  which  laft  fpecies  he 
afferts  the  government  of  England  to  be),  immediately 
lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  "  the  king  of  England 
muft  rule  his  people  according  to  the  decrees  of  the 
laws  thereof;  infomuch  that  he  is  bound  by  an  oath 
at  his  coronation  to  the  obferftmce  and  keeping  of  his 
own  laws."  But  to  obviate  all  doubts  and  difficulties 
concerning  this  matter,  it  is  exprefsly  declared  by  fta- 
tute 12  and  13  W.  III.  c.  2.  "  that  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land are  the  birthright  of  the  people  thereof;  and  all 
the  kings  and  queens  who  fhall  afcend  the  throne  of 
this  realm  ought  to  adminifter  the  government  of  the 
fame  according  to  the  faid  laws,  and  all  their  officers 
and  minifters  ought  to  ferve  them  reflectively  accord- 
ing to  the  fame  :  and  therefore  all  the  other  laws  and 
ftatutes  of  this  realm,  for  fecuring  the    eftablifhed  re- 


ligion, and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  there- 
of, and  all  other  laws  and  ftatutes  of  the  fame  now  in 
force,  are  by  his  majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
confent  of  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  com- 
mons, and  by  authority  of  the  fame,  ratified  and  con- 
firmed accordingly." 

And  as  to  the  terms  of  the  original  contract  be- 
tween king  and  people,  thefe,  it  is  apprehended,  are 
now  couched  in  the  coronation-oath,  which  by  the 
ftatute  x  W.  &  M.  ft.  1.  c.  6.  is  to  be  adminiftered 
to  every  king  and  queen  who  fhall  fucceed  to  the  im- 
perial crown  of  thefe  realms,  by  one  of  the  archbifliops 
or  bifhops  of  the  realm,  in  the  profence  of  all  the 
people  ;  who  on  their  parts  do  reciprocally  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  crown.  This  coronation- 
oath  is  conceived  in  the  following  terms  : 

"  The  arch  hi/hop  or  bijhop Jhall  fay,  Will  you  folemn- 
ly  promife  and  fwear  to  govern  the  people  of  this 
kingdom  of  Britain,  and  the  dominions  thereto  be- 
longing, according  to  the  ftatutes  in  parliament  a- 
greed,  and  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of  the  fame  ? — 
The  king  or  queen  Jhall  fay,  I  folemnly  promife  fo 
to  do. 

"  Archbijhop  or  bijliop.  Will  you  to  your  power 
caufe  law  and  juftice,  in  mercy,  to  be  executed  in  ail 
your  judgments  ? — King  or  queen.      I  will. 

"  Archbijhop  or  bijljop.  Will  you  to  the  utmoft  of 
your  power  maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profef- 
lion  of  the  gofpel  and  the  Proteftant  reformed  reli- 
gion eftablifhed  by  the  law  ?  And  will  you  preferve 
unto  the  bifhops  and  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the 
churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all  fuch  rights 
and  privileges  as  by  law  do  or  fhall  appertain  unto 
them,  or  any  of  them  ? — King  or  queen.  All  this  I 
promife  to  do. 

"  After  this  the  king  or  queen,  laying  his  or  her  hand 
upon  the  holy  gofpel,  Jloall  fay,  The  things  which  I  have 
here  before  promifed,  I  will  perform  and  keep  :  fo  help 
me  God.      And  then  Jhall  kifs  the  book." 

This  is  the  form  of  the  coronation-oath,  as  it  is  now 
prefer ibed  by  the  laws  ;  the  principal  articles  of  which 
appear  to  be  at  leaft  as  ancient  as  the  Mirror  of  Jufti- 
ces,  and  even  as  the  time  of  Bracton  :  but  the  word- 
ing of  it  was  changed  at  the  revolution,  becaufe  (as 
the  ftatute  alleges)  the  oath  itfelf  had  been  framed  in 
doubtful  words  and  expreffions,  with  relation  to  an- 
cient laws  and  conftitutions  at  this  time  unknown. 
However,  in  what  form  foever  it  be  conceived,  this  is 
moft  indifputably  a  fundamental  and  original  exprefs 
contract ;  though,  doubtlefs,  the  duty  of  protection 
is  impliedly  as  much  incumbent  on  the  fovereign  be- 
fore coronation  as  after  :  in  the  fame  manner  as  alle- 
giance to  the  king  becomes  the  duty  of  the  fubject  im- 
mediately on  the  defcent  of  the  crown,  before  he  has 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  or  whether  he  ever  takes 
it  at  all.  This  reciprocal  duty  of  the  fubject  will  be 
confidered  in  its  proper  place.  At  prefent  we  are  on- 
ly to  obferve,  that  in  the  king's  part  of  this  original 
contract  are  expreffed  all  the  duties  which  a  monarch 
can  owe  to  his  people,  viz.  to  govern  according  to 
law ;  to  execute  judgment  in  mercy  ;  and  to  maintain 
the  eftablifhed  religion.  And  with  refpect  to  the  lat- 
ter of  thefe  three  branches,  we  may  farther  remark, 
that  by  the  act  of  union,  5  Ann.  c.  8.  two  preceding 
ftatutes  are  recited  and  confirmed  ;  the  one  of  the  par- 
liament 
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liament  of  Scotland,  the  other  of  the  parliament  of 
England :  which  enact ;  the  former,  that  every  king 
at  his  acceffion  fhall  take  and  fubfcribe  an  oath,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  prefbyterian  church- 
government  in  Scotland  ;  the  latter,  that  at  his  corona- 
tion he  fhall  take  and  fubfcribe  a  fimilar  oath,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  fettlement  of  the  church  of  England  within 
England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Berwick,  and  the  ter- 
ritories thereunto  belonging. 

V.  His  prerogative.     See  Prerogative. 

VI.  Hisrevenue.     See  Revenue. 

Having  in  the  preceding  articles  chalked  out  all  the 
principal  outlines  of  this  vaft  title  of  the  law,  the  fu- 
preme  executive  magiftrate,  or  the  king's  majefty,  con- 
sidered in  his  feveral  capacities  and  points  of  view ;  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  fhort  comparative  review 
of  the  power  of  the  executive  magiftrate,  or  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown,  as  it  flood  in  former  days,  and  as  it 
ftands  at  prefent.  And  we  cannot  but  obferve,  that 
mod  of  the  laws  for  afcertaining,  limiting,  and  re- 
ftraining  this  prerogative,  have  been  made  within  the 
compafs  of  little  more  than  a  century  paft ;  from  the 
petition  of  right  in  3  Car.  I.  to  the  prefent  time.  So 
that  the  powers  of  the  crown  are  now  to  all  appearance 
greatly  curtailed  and  diminifhed  fmce  the  reign  of 
king  James  I.  particularly  by  the  abolition  of  the  ftar- 
chamber  and  high-commiffion  courts  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  and  by  the  difclaiming  of  martial  law,  and 
the  power  of  levying  taxes  on  the  fubject,  by  the  fame 
prince  :  by  the  difufe  of  foreft  laws  for  a  century  paft  : 
and  by  the  many  excellent  provifions  enacted  under 
Charles  II.  ;  efpecially  the  abolition  of  military  te- 
nures, purveyance,  and  pre-emption ;  the  habeas  cor- 
pus act ;  and  the  act  to  prevent  the  difcontinuance  of 
parliaments  for  above  three  years  :  and  fmce  the  revo- 
lution, by  the  ftrong  and  emphatical  words  in  which 
their  liberties  are  afierted  in  the  bill  of  rights,  and  act 
of  fettlement ;  by  the  act  for  triennial,  fmce  turned 
into  feptennial  elections ;  by  the  exclufion  of  certain 
officers  from  the  houfe  of  commons  ;  by  rendering  the 
feats  of  the  judges  permanent,  and  their  falaries  inde- 
pendent :  and  by  reftraining  the  king's  pardon  from 
obftrudting  parliamentary  impeachments.  Befides  all 
this,  if  we  confider  how  the  crown  is  impoverifhed  and 
ftripped  of  all  its  ancient  revenues,  fo  that  it  greatly 
depends  on  the  liberality  of  parliament  for  its  neceifa- 
ry  fupportand  maintenance,  we  may  perhaps  be  led  to 
think  that  the  balance  is  inclined  pretty  ftrongly  to 
the  popular  fcale,  and  that  the  executive  magiftrate 
has  neither  independence  nor  power  enough  left,  to 
form  that  check  upon  the  lords  and  commons  which 
the  founders  of  the  conftitution  intended. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that 
every  prince,  in  the  firft  parliament  after  his  acceffion, 
has  by  long  ufage  a  truly  royal  addition  to  his  heredi- 
tary revenue  fettled  upon  him  for  his  life  ;  and  has  ne- 
ver any  occafion  to  apply  to  parliament  for  fupplies, 
but  upon  fome  public  neceflity  of  the  whole  realm. 
This  reftores  to  him  that  conftitutional  independence, 
which  at  his  firft  acceffion  feems,  it  muft  be  owned,  to 
be  wanting.  And  then  with  regard  to  power,  we 
may  find  perhaps  that  the  hands  of  government  are 
at  lcaft  fufficiently  ftrengthened  ;  and  that  a  Britiih 
monarch  is  now  in  no  danger  of  being  overborne  by 
either  the  nobility  or  the  people.     The  inftruments  of 


power  are  not  perhaps  fo  open  and  avowed  as  they  for-      King. 

merly  were,  and  therefore  are  the  lefs  liable  to  jealous * — 

and  invidious  reflections ;  but  they  are  not  the  weaker 
upon  that  account.  In  fhort,  the  national  debt  and 
taxes  (befides  the  inconveniences  before  mentioned), 
have  alfo  in  their  natural  confequences  thrown  fuch  a 
weight  of  power  into  the  executive  fcale  of  govern- 
ment, as  we  cannot  think  was  intended  by  their  pa- 
triotic anceftors  ;  who  glorioufly  ftruggled  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  then  formidable  parts  of  the  prerogative, 
and  by  an  unaccountable  want  of  forefight  eftablifhed 
this  fyftem  in  their  ftead.  The  entire  collection  and 
management  of  fo  vaft  a  revenue,  being  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  crown,  have  given  rife  to  fuch  a  number 
of  new  officers,  created  by  and  removeable  at  the  royal 
pleafure,  that  they  have  extended  the  influence  of  go- 
vernment to  every  corner  of  the  nation.  Witnefs  the 
commiffioners,  and  the  multitude  of  dependents  on  the 
cuftoms,  in  every  port  of  the  kingdom ;  the  commif- 
fioners of  excife,  and  their  numerous  fubalterns,  in 
every  inland  diftrict ;  the  poft  mafters  and  their  fer- 
vants,  planted  in  every  town,  and  upon  every  public 
road  ;  the  commiffioners  of  the  ftamps,  and  their  dis- 
tributors, which  are  fully  as  fcattered  and  fully  as  nume- 
rous ;  the  officers  of  the  fait  duty,  which,  though  a 
fpecies  of  excife,  and  conducted  in  the  fame  manner,  are 
yet  made  a  diftinct  corps  from  the  ordinary  managers 
of  that  revenue  ;  the  furveyors  of  houfes  and  windows  ; 
the  receivers  of  the  land-tax ;  the  managers  of  lotte- 
ries ;  and  the  commiffioners  of  hackney-coaches  ;  all 
which  are  either  mediately  or  immediately  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  removeable  at  pleafure  without  any 
reafon  affigned :  thefe,  it  requires  but  little  penetra- 
tion to  fee,  muft  give  that  power,  on  which  they  de- 
pend for  fubfiftence,  an  influence  moft  amazingly  ex- 
tenfive.  To  this  may  be  added  the  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  conferring  particular  obligations,  by  prefe- 
rence in  loans,  fubferiptions,  tickets,  remittances,  and 
other  money-tranfactions,  which  will  greatly  increafe 
this  influence ;  and  that  over  thofe  perfons  whofe  at- 
tachment, on  account  of  their  wealth,  is  frequently 
the  moft  defirable.  All  this  is  the  natural,  though 
perhaps  the  unforefeen,  confequence  of  erecting  their 
funds  of  credit,  and,  to  fupport  them,  eftablifhing 
perpetual  taxes :  the  whole  of  which  is  entirely  new 
fmce  the  reftoration  in  1660;  and  by  far  the  greateft 
part  fmce  the  revolution  in  1688.  And  the  fame  may 
be  faid  with  regard  to  the  officers  in  their  numerous 
army,  and,  the  places  which  the  army  has  created.  All 
which  put  together  give  the  executive  power  fo  perfua- 
five  an  energy  with  refpect  to  the  perfons  themfelves, 
and  fo  prevailing  an  intereft  with  their  friends  and 
families,  as  will  amply  make  amends  for  the  lofs  of 
external  prerogative. 

But  though  this  profufion  of  officers  fhould  have  no 
effect  on  individuals,  there  is  ftill  another  newly  ac- 
quired branch  of  power ;  and  that  is,  not  the  influ- 
ence only,  but  the  force  of  a  difctplmed  army  :  paid 
indeed  ultimately  by  the  people,  but  immediately  by 
the  crown;  railed  by  the  crown,  officered  by  the 
crown,  commanded  by  the  crown.  They  are  kept  on 
foot,  it  is  true,  only  from  year  to  year,  and  that  by  the 
power  of  parliament :  but  during  that  year,  they  muft 
by  the  nature  of  the  conftitution,  if  raifed  at  all,  be  at 
tire  abfolute  difpofal  of  the  crown.     And  there  need 
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King,  but  few  words  to  demonftrate  how  great  a  truft  is 
'  thereby  repofed  in  the  prince  by  his  people:  A  truft 
that  is  more  than  equivalent  to  a  thoufand  little  trou- 
blefome  prerogatives.  ..,,.„      ,      . 

Add  to  all  this,  that  befides  the  civil  lift,  the  im- 
menfe  revenue  of  almoft  feven  millions  fterling,  which 
is  annually  paid  to  the  creditors  of  the  public,  or  car- 
ried to  the  (Inking  fund,  is  firft  deposited  in  the  royal 
exchequer,  and  thence  iffued  out  to  the  refpective  of- 
fices of  payment.  This  revenue  the  people  can  never 
refufe  to  raife,  becaufe  it  is  made  perpetual  by  act  of 
parliament ;  which  alfo,  when  well  coniidered,  will 
appear  to  be  a  truft  of  great  delicacy  and  high  impor- 
tance. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  fcems  clear,  that  what- 
ever may  have  become  of  the  nominal.,  the  real  power 
of  the  crown  has  not  been  too  far  weakened  by  any 
tranfactions  in  the  laft  century.  Much  is  indeed  given 
up  ;  but  much  is  alfo  acquired.  The  ftern  commands 
of  prerogative  have  yielded  to  the  milder  voice  of  in- 
fluence :  the  flavilh  and  exploded  doctrine  of  non  re- 
fiftance  has  given  way  to  a  military  eftablifhment  by 
law  ;  and  to  the  difufe  of  parliaments  has  fucceeded  a 
parliamentary  truft  of  an  immenfe  perpetual  revenue. 
When,  indeed,  by  the  free  operation  of  the  finking 
fund,  the  national  debts  fhall  be  leffened  ;  when  the 
pofture  of  foreign  affairs,  and  the  univerfal  introduc- 
tion of  a  well  planned  and  national  militia,  will  fuffer 
the  formidable  army  to  be  thinned  and  regulated  ;  and 
when  (in  confequence  of  all)  the  taxes  (hall  be  gradu- 
ally reduced ;  this  adventitious  power  of  the  crown 
will  {lowly  and  imperceptibly  diminiih,  as  it  (lowly  and 
imperceptibly  rofe.  But  till  that  fhall  happen,  it  will 
be  the  efpecial  duty,  of  good  fubjects  and  good  Eng- 
lifhmen,  to  reverence  the  crown,  and  yet  guard  a- 
gainft  corrupt  and  fervile  influences  from  thofe  who  are 
intruded  with  its  authority ;  to  be  loyal,  yet  free ; 
obedient,  and  yet  independent ;  and  above  every  thing, 
to  hope  that  they  may  long,  very  long,  continue  to  be 
governed  by  a  fovereign,  who,  in  all  thofe  public  acts 
that  have  perfonally  proceeded  from  himfelf,  hath  ma- 
nifefted  the  higheft  veneration  for  the  free  conftitution 
of  Britain;  hath  already  in  more  than  one  inftance 
remarkably  ftrengthened  its  outworks  ;  and  will  there- 
fore never  harbour  a  thought,  or  adopt  a  perfuafion, 
in  any  the  remote  ft  degree  detrimental  to  public  li- 
berty. 

King  at  Arms,  or  of  Arms,  is  an  officer  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  anciently  of  great  authority,  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  is  to  direct  the  heralds,  prefide  at  their  chapters, 
and  have  the  jurifdiction  of  armoury. 

In  England  there  are  three  kings  of  arms,  viz.  gar- 
ter, clarencieux,  and  norroy. 

Garter,  principal  King  at  Arms,  was  inftituted  by 
Henry  V.  His  bufinefs  is  to  attend  the  knights  of 
the  garter  at  their  affemblies,  fo  marfhal  the  folemnities 
at  the  funerals  of  the  higheft  nobility,  and  to  carry  the 
garter  to  kings  and  princes  beyond  the  fea ;  on  which 
occafion  he  ufed  to  be  joined  in  commiffion  with  fome 
principal  peer  of  the  kingdom.     See  Garter. 

Clarencieux  King  at  Arms,  is  fo  called  from  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  to  whom  he  firft  belonged.  His 
office  is  to  marfhal  and  difpofe  the  funerals  of  all  the 
inferior   nobility,  as   baronets,  knights,  efquires,  and 


gentlemen,  on  the  fcuth  fide  of  the  Trent.     See  Cla-     King. 
rencieux.  ' w — 

Norroy  King  at  Arms,  is  to  do  the  fame  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  river  Trent. 

Thefe  two  laft  are  alfo  called  provincial  heralds,  in 
regard  they  divide  the  kingdom  between  them  into 
provinces.  By  charter,  they  have  power  to  vifit  noble- 
mens  families,  to  fet  down  their  pedigrees,  diftinguifh 
their  arms,  appoint  perfons  their  arms,  and  with  gar- 
ter to  direct  the  other  heralds. 

Anciently  the  kings  at  arms  were  created  and  fo- 
lemnly  crowned  by  the  kings  of  England  themfelves ; 
but  of  later  days,  the  earl  marfhal  has  a  fpecial  com- 
miffion at  every  creation  to  perfoliate  the  king. 

Lyon  K;vG  at  Anns,  for  Scotland,  is  the  fecond  king 
at  arms  for  Great  Britain  ;  he  is  in*.refted  and  crowned 
with  great  folemnity.  To  him  belongs  the  publifhing 
the  king's  proclamations,  marfhalling  funerals, reverfing 
arms,  &c.     See  Lyon. 

King  (Dr  John),  a  learned  Englifh  bifhep  in  the 
17th  century,  bred  at  Wcftminfter-fchool,  and  after- 
ward at  Chrift-church  Oxford.  He  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  queen  Elizabeth.  In  1605  he  was  made 
dean  of  Chrift-church,  and  was  for  feveral  years  vice- 
chancellor  of  Oxford.  In  1611  he  was  advanced  to 
the  bifhopric  of  London.  Belides  his  Ltdurts  upon 
Jonah,  delivered  at  York,  he  publifhed  feveral  fcrmons. 
King  James  I.  ufed  to  ftyle  him  the  king  of  preachers  ; 
and  lord  chief  juftice  Coke  often  declared,  that  he  was 
the  bejl  fpeaker  in  the  Jlar-chamber  in  his  time.  He  was  fo 
conftant  in  preaching  after  he  was  a  biihop,  that,  un- 
lefs  he  was  hindered  by  want  of  health,  he  omitted 
no  Sunday  whereon  he  did  not  vifit  fome  pulpit  in 
London  or  near  it.  Soon  after  his  death,  the  Papifts 
reported,  that  he  died  a  member  of  their  church. 
But  the  falfity  of  this  ftory  was  fuflicientiy  expofed  by 
his  fon  Mr  Henry  King,  in  a  fermon  at  St  Paul's 
crofs  foon  after ;  by  biihop  Godwin  in  the  Appendix  to 
his  Commentarius  dc  prafvlihus  Anglic,  printed  in  1622  : 
and  by  Mr  John  Gee,  in  his  book,  intitled,  The  foot 
out  of  the  friare. 

King  (Dr  Henry),  bifliop  of  Chichefter,  eldeft  fon 
of  the  former,  was  born  in  1591,  and  educated  at 
Oxford.  He  became  an  eminent  preacher,  and  chap- 
lain to  king  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  In  1638  he  was 
made  dean  of  Rochefter ;  and  in  1641  was  advanced 
to  the  fee  of  Chichefter.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  wars,  and  the  diffolution  of  epifcopacy,  he 
was  treated  with  great  feverity  by  the  friends  to  the 
parliament ;  but  recovered  his  bifhopric  at  the  reftora- 
tioru  This  worthy  prelate,  who  had  a  moft  amiable 
character,  died  in  1669;  and  was  interred  at  his  ca- 
thedral of  Chichefter,  where  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory.  He  publifhed,  1.  The  pfalms  of  Da- 
vid turned  into  metre.  2.  Poems,  elegies,  parodoxes, 
and  fonnets.      3.  Several  fermons,  and  other  works. 

King  (Dr  William),  a  facetious  Englifh  writer  ra 
the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century,  was  well  defend- 
ed, being  allied  to  the  noble  families  of  Clarendon  and 
Rochefter.  He  was  elected  a  ftudent  of  Chrift-church 
from  Weftminfter-fchool  in  1681,  aged  18.  He  af- 
terward entered  upon  the  law  line,  and  took  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  civil  lav/.  He  foon  acquired  a  con- 
-iiderable  reputation  as  a  civilian,  and  was  in  great  prac- 
tice. 
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tice.     He  attended  the  carl  of  Pembroke,  lord  lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  into  that  kingdom,  where  he  was  ap- 
pointed judge  advocate,  fole  commifTioner  of  the  prizes, 
keeper  of  the  records,  vicar-general  to  the  lord  pri- 
mate of  Ireland  ;  was  countenanced  by  perfons  of  the 
higheft  rank,  and  might  have  made  a  fortune.     But  fo 
far  was  he  from  heaping  up  riches,  that  he  returned  to 
England    with   no  other  treafure  than  a  few  merry- 
poems  and  humorous  effays,  and  retired  to  his  ftudents 
place  at  Chrift-church.     He  died  on  Chriftmas-day  in 
1  712,  and   was  interred  in  the  Cloifters  of  Weftmin- 
fter-abbey.     His  writings  are  pretty  numerous.     The 
principal  are,    1.  Animadverjions  on  a  pretended  account  of 
Denmark,  wrote   by  Mr   Molcfworth,  afterwards   lcrd 
Molefworth.     The  writing  of  thefe  procured  Dr  King 
the  place  of  fecretary  to  princefs  Anne  of  Denmark. 
2.  Dialogues  of  the  dead.      3.  The    art   of  love,    in 
imitation  oi  Ovid  De  arte  amandi.     4.  A   volume  of 
poems.     5.   Ufeful  tranf actions.     6.  An  hiftorical  ac- 
count  of  the   heathen  gods  and  heroes.     7.  Several 
tranflations. — As  to  the  character  of  Dr  King,  he  na- 
turally hated  bufinefs,  efpecially  that  of  an  advocate ; 
but  made  an  excellent  judge  when  appointed  one  of 
the  court  of  delegates.     His  chief  pleafure  confifted 
in  trifles ;  and  he  was  never  happier  than  when  he 
thought  he  was  hid  from  the  world.     Yet  he  loved 
company,  provided  they  were  fuch  as  tallied  with  his 
humour.      He    would    fay    a   great  many  ill-natured 
things,  but  never  do  one.     He  was  made  up  of  ten- 
dernefs  and  pity,  and  tears  would  fall  from  him  on  the 
fmalleft  occafion.     His  education  had  been  Uriel:,  and 
he  was  naturally  of  a  religious  difpofition. 

King  (Dr  William),  archbiihop  of  Dublin  in  the 
1 8th  century,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  but  born  in  the  county  of  An- 
trim in  the  north  of  Ireland.  In  1674  ^e  went  into 
priefts  orders.  In  1679  he  was  promoted  by  his  pa- 
tron, Dr  Parker,  archbiihop  of  Dublin,  to  the  chan- 
cellorihip  of  St  Patrick.  In  1687  Peter  Manby,  dean 
of  Londonderry,  having  publiihed  at  London,  in  4to, 
a  pamphlet  intitled  Confulerations  which  obliged  Peter 
Manby  dean  of  Londonderry  to  embrace  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion,  our  author  immediately  wrote  an  anfwer.  Mr 
Manby,  encouraged  by  the  court,  and  aflifted  by  the 
mo  ft  learned  champions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  pub- 
lifhed  a  reply  under  this  title,  A  reformed  catechifm,  in 
tivo  dialogues  concerning-  the  Englifl  reformation,  &c.  in 
reply  to  Mr  King's  anfwer,  &c.  Our  author  loon  re- 
joined in  A  vindication  of  the  anfwer.  Mr  Manby  drop- 
ped the  coati  overfy ;  but  difperfed  a  loofe  lheet  of 
paper,  artfully  written,  with  this  title,  A  letter  to  a 
vanity    of  tlis    opinion,    that    every 

eafon  are  to  guide  him  in  matters  of  faith. 

refuted  in  A  vindication    of   the    Chri- 

agcinfl    the  attempts  of  a 

twice   confined    in   the 


friend,  flowing 
magi's  fenfe  and 
This  Dr   King 

Jlian  religion  end  reformation, 
letter,  &c.  In  1689  he  was 
tower  by  order  of  king  James  II.  and  the  fame  year 
commenced  doctor  of  divinity.  In  1690,  upon  king 
James's  retreat  to  France  after  the  battle  at  the  Boyne, 
he  was  advanced  to  the  fee  of  Derry.  In  1692  he 
pub  ifhed  at  London  in  4to,  Thejlate  of  the  Prottjlants 
of  Ireland  under  the  late  king  James's  government,  &c. 
"  A  hiftory  (lays  bifnep  Burnet),  as  truly  as  it  is 
finely  written."  He  had  by  him  iit  his  death  attefted 
vouchers  of  every  particular  fact  alleged  in  this  book, 
Vol.  IX. 


which  are  now  in  the  hands  of  his  relations.  How- 
ever, it  was  foon  attacked  by  Mr  Charles  Lefly.  In 
1693  our  author  finding  the  great  number  of  Prote- 
ftant  diffenters,  in  his  diocefe  of  Derry,  increafed  by 
a  vaft  addition  of  colonies  from  Scotland,  in  order  to 
perfuade  them  to  conformity  to  the  eftablifhed  church, 
publiihed  /I  difcourfe  concerning  the  inventions  of  men  in. 
the  wor/hip  of  God.  Mr  Jofeph  Boyfe,  a  diffenting 
minifter,  wrote  an  anfwer.  The  bifhop  anfwered  Mr 
Boyfe.  The  latter  replied.  The  bifhop  rejoined.  In 
1702  he  publiihed  at  Dublin,  in  4to.  his  celebrated 
treatife  De  origine  mali.  Mr  Edmund  Law,  M.  A. 
fellow  of  Chrift's-college  in  Cambridge,  afterward 
publiihed  a  complete  tranflation  of  this,  with  very  va- 
luable notes,  in  4to.  In  the  fecond  edition  he  has  in- 
ferted,  by  way  of  notes,  a  large  collection  of  the  au- 
thor's papers  on  the  fame  fubject,  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  his  relations  after  the  publication  of  the 
former  edition.  Our  author  in  this  excellent  treatife 
has  many  curious  obfervations.  He  alferts  and  proves 
that  there  is  more  moral  good  in  the  earth  than  moral 
evil.  A  fermon  by  our  author,  preached  at  Dublin 
in  1 709,  was  publiihed  under  the  title  of  Diviru 
predomination  and  foreknowledge  conjiflcnt  with  the  freedom 
of  man's  will.  This  was  attacked  by  Anthony  Col- 
lins, Efq  ;  in  a  pamphlet  intitled,  "  A  vindication  of 
the  divine  attributes  ;  in  fome  remarks  on  the  archbi- 
ihop of  Dublin's  fermon  intitled,  Divine  predefti  nation, 
&c."  He  publiihed  likewife,  A  difcourfe  concerning 
the  confecration  of  churches ;  flowing  what  is  meant  by 
dedicating  them,  with  the  grounds  of  that  office.  He  died 
in  1720. 

King  (Dr  William),  late  principal  of  St  Mary's 
hall,  Oxford,  fon  of  the  reverend  Peregrine  King,  was 
born  at  Stepney  in  Middlefex,  in  the  year  1685.  He 
was  made  doctor  of  laws  in  1715,  was  fecretary  to  the 
duke  of  Ormond,  and  eavl  of  Anan,  as  chancellors  of 
the  univeriity  ;  and  was  made  principal  of  St  Mary's 
hall  on  the  death  of  Dr  Hudfon  in  17 19.  When  he 
flood  candidate  for  member  of  parliament  for  the  uni- 
verfity,  he  refigned  his  office  oi  fecretary,  but  enjoyed 
his  other  preferment,  and  it  was  all  he  did  enjoy  to 
the  time  of  his  death.  Dr  Clark,  who  oppofed  him, 
carried  the  election  ;  and  after  this  difappointment,  he 
in  the  year  1727  went  over  to  Ireland,  where  he  is 
faid  to  have  written  an  epic  poem,  called  The  Toajf, 
which  was  a  political  fatire,  printed  and  given  away 
to  his  friends,  but  never  fold.  On  the  dedication  of 
Dr  Radcliff's  library  in  1749,  ne  fp°ke  a  Latin  ora- 
tion in  the  theatre  at  Oxford,  which  was  received  with 
the  higheft  acclamations  ;  but  it  was  otherwise  when 
printed,  he  being  attacked  in  feveral  pamphlets  on  ac- 
count of  it.  Again,  at  the  memorable  contefted  elec- 
tion in  Oxfordfhire  1755,1ns  attachment  to  the  old 
intereft  drew  on  him  the  refentment  of  the  new,  and 
he  was  libelled  in  new/papers  and  pamphlets,  againlt 
which  he  defended  himielf  in  an  Apology,  and  warmly 
retaliated  on  his  adverfaries.  He  wrote  feveral  other 
things,  and  died  in  1762.  He  was  a  polite  fcholar, 
an  excellent  orator,  an  elegant  and  eafy  writer,  and 
efteemed  by  the  firft  men  of  his  time  for  his  learning 
and  wit. 

King  (Peter),  lord  high  chancellor  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, was  defcended  of  a  good  family  of  that  name  in 
Somerfetihire,  and  fon  to  an  eminent  grocer  and  falter 
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He  was  born  at    is  a  relation  of  the  memorable  arts  of  1 6  kings  of  Ja 


King,      is  the  city  of  Exeter  in  Devonshire. 

Exeter  in' 1669,  and  bred  up  for  fome  years  to  his  fa- 
ther's bufmefs ;  but  his  inclination  to  learning  was  £o 
flron's  that  he  laid  out  all  the  money  he  could  fpare 
in  books,  and  devoted  every  moment  of  his  leifure 
hours  to  ftudy  :  fo  that  he  became  an  excellent  fcholar 
before  the  world  fufpeeted  any  fuch  thing  ;  and  gave 
the  public  a  proof  of  his  fkill  in  church  hiftory, 
in  his  Inquiry  into  the  corjlitulion,  difcipline,  unity,  and 
ivorjhip  of  the  primitive  church,  that  JlouriJJoed  with- 
in the  f.rft  300  years  after  Chrijl,  London,  1 69 1,  in 
8vo.  This  was  written  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
fcheme  of  a  comprehenfion  of  the  di (Tenters.  He  af- 
terwards published  the  fecond  part  of  the  Inquiry  into 
the  conjlitution,  &c. ;  and  having  defired,  in  his  pre- 
face, to  be  fhown,  either  publicly  or  privately,  any  mi- 
ftakes  he  might  have  made,  that  requeft  was  firft  com- 
plied with  by  Mr  Edmund  Elys  ;  between  whom  and 
our  author  there  pafled  feveral  letters  upon  the  fubject, 
in  1692,  which  were  publifhed  by  Mr  Elys  in  1694, 
8vo,  under  the  title  of  Letters  on  feveral  fubjecls.  But 
the  mod  formal  and  elaborate  anfvver  to  the  Inquiry  ap- 
peared afterwards,  in  a  work  intitled,  O/iginal  draught  of 
the  primitive  church. 

His  acquaintance  with  Mr  Locke,  to  whom  he  was 
related,  and  who  left  him  half  his  library  at  his  death, 
was  of  great  advantage  to  him :  by  his  advice,  after 
he  had  ftudied  fome  time  in  Holland,  he  applied  him- 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law ;  in  which  profeffion  his 
learning  and  diligence  made  him  foon  taken  notice  of. 
In  the  two  laft  parliaments  during  the  reign  of  King 
William,  and  in  five  parliaments  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  he  ferved  as  burgefs  for  Beer- Al (ton  in 
Devonfhire.  In  1702,  he  publifhed  at  London,  in 
8vo,  without  his  name,  his  Hi/lory  of  the  apo/lk's  creed, 
with  critical  obfervations  on  its  feveral  articles  ;  which 
is  highly  efteemed.  In  1708,  he  was  chofen  recorder 
of  the  city  of  London  ;  and  in  17 10,  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  houfe  of  commons  at  the  trial  of  Dr 
Sacheverell.  In  17 14,  he  was  appointed  lord  chief 
juftice  of  the  common-pleas  ;  and  the  April  follow- 
ing, was  made  one  of  the  privy-council.  In  17 15,  he 
was  created  a  peer,  by  the  title  of  Lord  King,  baron 


King, 


dah,  and  1 2  of  Ifrael,  and  the  end  of  both  kingdoms,  Kingd»m». 
by  the  carrying  of  the   10  tribes  captive  into  Aflyria  by  '      s^~"~-' 
Salmanaffar,  and  the  other  two  into  Babylon  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. 

It  is  probable  that  thefe  books  were  compofed  by  Ez- 
ra, who  extracted  them  out  of  the  public  records,  which 
were  kept  of  what  palfed  in  that  nation. 

KiNo's-County,  a  county  of  the  province  of  Lein- 
fter  in  Ireland,  taking  its  name  from  king  Philip  of 
Spain,  hufband  to  queen  Mary.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Weft  Meath ;  on  the  ibuth  by  Tipperary  and 
Queen's-county,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Bar- 
row ;  and  part  of  Tapperary  and  Galway  on  the  weft, 
from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Shannon.  It  is  a 
fine  fruitful  country,  containing  257,5 10  Irilh  planta- 
tion acres,  56  parifhes,  1 1  baronies,  and  two  boroughs, 
and  returns  fix  members  to  parliament.  It  is  about 
47  miles  long  and  17  broad,  and  the  chief  town  is 
Phillipftown. 

King's  Evil,  or  Scrophula.     See  Medic  in  E-JW^e. 

KING-TE-TCHiNG,  a  famous  village  belonging  to 
the  diftrict  of  Jao-tcheou-fou,  a  city  of  China  in  the 
province  of  Kiang-fi.  This  village,  in  which  are  col- 
lected the  beft  workmen  in  porcelain,  is  as  populous  as 
the  largeft  cities  of  China.  It  is  reckoned  to  contain 
a  million  of  inhabitants,  who  confume  every  day  more 
than  ten  thoufand  loads  of  rice.  It  extends  a  league 
and  a  half  along  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  river,  and  is 
not  a  collection  of  ftraggling  houfes  intermixed  with 
fpots  of  ground  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  people  com- 
plain that  the  buildings  are  too  crowded,  and  that  the 
long  ftieets  which  they  form  are  too  narrow  :  thofe 
who  pafs  through  them  imagine  themfeives  tranfport- 
ed  into  the  midft  of  a  fair,  where  nothing  is  heard  a- 
round  but  the  noife  of  porters  calling  out  to  make  way. 
Provifions  are  dear  here,  becaufe  every  thing  confumed 
is  brought  from  remote  places  ;  even  wood,  fo  necef- 
fary  for  their  furnaces,  is  actually  tranfported  from  the 
diftance  of  an  hundred  leagues.  This  village,  not- 
withftanding  the  high  price  of  provifions,  is  an  afylum 
for  a  great  number  of  poor  families,  who  could  not 
fubfift  any  where  elfe.     Children  and  invalids  find  em- 


of  Ockham  in  Surry,  and  appointed  lord  high  chancellor    ployment  nere,  and  even  the  blind  gain  a  livelihood  by 


pounding  colours.  The  river  in  this  place  forms  a 
kind  of  harbour  about  a  league  in  circumference  :  two 
or  three  rows  of  barks  placed  in  a  line  fometimes  bor- 
der the  whole  extent  of  this  vaft  bafon. 

KINGDOM,  the  territories  or  extent  of  country  fub- 
ject to  a  king. 

Kingdoms,  in  natural  hiftory.  Moft  naturalifts  and 
chemifts  divide  all  natural  bodies  into  three  great  claffes, 
which  they  call  kingdoms.  Thefe  are  the  mineral,  the 
vegetable,  and  the  animal  kingdoms. 

This  great  and  firft  divifion  is  founded  on  this  con- 
fideration,  that  any  plant  or  vegetable  which  is  produ- 
ced, which  grows,  which  is  organifed,  which  contains 
a  feed,  and  which  produces  its  like,  feems  to  be  a  being 
very  diftinct  and  different  from  a  ftone  or  a  metal,  in 
which  we  at  moft  obferve  only  a  regular  arrangement 
ter  his  death,  when  it  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms  :  of  parts,  but  not  a  true  organization,  and  which  con- 
the  reft  of  the  book  is  taken  up  in  relating  the  acts  of  tains  no  feed  by  which  it  is  capable  of  reproduction ; 
four  kings  of  Judah  and  eight  of  Ifrael.  The  fe-  and  another  foundation  of  this  divifion  is,  that  an 
©ond  book,  which  is  a  continuation,  of  the  fame  hiftory,   animal  differs  no  lefs  from  a  fingle  plant,  by  fenfation, 

by 


cf  Great  Britain  ;  in  which  poft  he  continued  till  1733, 
when  he  refigned  ;  and  in  1734  died  at  Ockham  in 
Surry. 

KiNG's-Bench.     See  Bench  (Kings J. 

KiNG-Bird.     See  Paradisea. 

KiNc's-Fi/her.      See  Alcedo. 

Boohs  of  Kings,  two  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  fo  called,  becaufe  they  contain  the  hiftory 
of  the  kings  of  Ifrael  and  Judah  from  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Solomon  down  to  the  Babylon  ifh  cap- 
tivity, for  the  fpace  of  near  $00  years.  The  firft  book 
of  kings  contains  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  David, 
and  his  death  ;  the  flourifhing  ftate  of  the  Ifraelites 
under  Solomon,  his  building  and  dedicating  the  temple 
of  Jerufalem,  his  fhameful  defection  from  the  true  re- 
ligion, and  the  fudden  decay  of  the  Jewifh  nation  af- 
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region   appropriated  to  minerals,  fometimes  fub-  Kingdoms'! 

motion  which  it  poffeffes,  while  thefe  qualities  do  not  fiances  are  found  evidently  oily,  fuch  as  all  bitumens :         s/"~~ -* 

belong  to  any  thing  which  is  merely  vegetable.  but  we  at  the  fame  time  can  prove,  and  all  the  obfer- 

But  notwithftanding  thefe  fo  diftincYive  marks,  phi-  vations  of  natural  hiftory  prove,  that   thefe  oily  fub- 

lofophers  pretend,  that  this  divifion  of  natural  bodies  fiances  are  only  accidentally  within  the  earth,  and  that 

into  claffes  is   only  ideal.     They  affirm,  that,  by  ob-  they  proceed  from  the  vegetable  or  animal  bodies  which 

ferving  nature  attentively,  we  may  perceive,  that  all  have  been  buried  in  the  earth  by  fome  of  thofe  great 

her  productions  are  connected  together  by  an  uninter-  revolutions  which  have  happened  from  time  to  time 

rupted  chain;  and  that  by  furveying  the  feveral  beings,  upon  the  furface  of  our  globe.     Alfo  in  decompofmg 

we  muft  be  convinced,  that  any  one  being  differs  very  feveral  vegetables  and  animals,  faltsare  obtained ;  fuch 

little  from  fome  other  two  between  which  it  feems  to  as  common  fait,  Glauber's  fait,  and  others,  which  con- 


be  placed ;  fo  that  we  may  defcend  from  the  moft  per- 
fect animal  to  the  rudeft  mineral  by  infenfible  degrees, 
and  without  finding  any  interval  from  which  a  divifion 
might  be  made.  The  opinions  of  naturalifts  are  there- 
fore divided  upon  this  fubject  ;  and  each  opinion  feems 
to  be  founded  upon  obfervations,  analogies,  and  reafon- 
ings,  more  or  lefs  conclufive. 

If  we  avoid  inveftigating  extremes,  however,  the 
diftincYive  marks  muft  be  acknowledged  fufficiently 
obvious  to  juftify  the  triple  divifion  abovementioned, 
and  to  difcriminate  the  individuals  of  each. 


tain  nothing  oily,  and  which  are  confequently  matters 
evidently  mineral.  But,  on  the  other  fide,  we  are  cer- 
tain that  thefe  mineral  falts  are  extraneous  to  the  ani- 
mals and  vegetables  in  which  they  are  found ;  that 
they  are  only  introduced  into  thefe  living  bodies,  be- 
caufe  they  happen  to  be  mixed  with  the  matters  which 
have  been  applied  to  them  as  aliments,  and  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  numbered  amongft  their  principles. 
The  proof  of  this  is,  that  not  only  the  quantity  of 
thefe  mineral  falts  is  not  uniform  in  animals  and  vege- 
tables ;  but  alfo,  that  not  a  particle  of  fuch  falts  is  con- 


For  a  general  view  of  the  operations  or  conduct  of  tained  in  fome  plants  and  animals  equally  ftrong  and 
nature  in  thofe  her  three  kingdoms,  fee  the  article  healthy,  and  of  the  fame  fpecies  as  thofe  in  which  thefe 
^Nature.     For  a  particular  confideration  of  them — ( in    falts  have  generally  been  obferved. 


the  animal  kingdom),  fee  Zoology,  Animal,  Brute, 
Bird,  Ornithology,  Insect,  Entomology,  Ich- 
thyology, Fish,  Comfaratitf  Anatomy,  and  the  dif- 
ferent animals  under  their  refpeclive  names; — (in  the 
Tegetable  kingdom),  Botany,  Plant,  Agricul- 
ture, Vegetation,  Defoliation,  Frondescentia, 
Gemmatio,  Fruit,  Leaf,  Germination,  &c.  and 
the  different  plants  under  their  refpectlve  names  ; — (in 
the  mineral  kingdom),  Mineralogy,  Metallurgy, 
and  the  different  ftones  and  metals  under  their  refpec- 
tive  names. 

In  what  remains  of  this  article  we  fhall  confider  na- 
tural bodies  only  in  a  chemical  view ;  that  is  to  fay, 
relatively  to  the  feveral  principles  which  we  obtain  in 
the  analyfis  of  thofe  bodies.  In  the  decompofition  of 
all  beings  truly  living,  organifed,  and  containing  with- 
in themfelves  a  feed  by  which  they  may  be  reproduced, 
fuch  as  vegetables  and  animals,  we  always  obtain  an 
inflammable,  fat,  or  oily  fubftance  ;  and  on  the  con- 
trary, we  do  not  find  the  fmalleft  trace  of  this  principle 
in  any  fubftance  purely  mineral,  not  even  in  fulphur, 
which  is  the  moft  inflammable  of  all  thefe  fubftances. 
On  the  other  fide,  if  we  carefully  examine  and  com- 
pare with  each  other  the  analogous  principles  obtain- 
ed from  the  three  kingdoms  ;  fuch  as  the  faline  fub- 
ftances obtained  in  the  analyfis  of  animals,  vegetables, 
and  minerals  ;  we  fhall  eafily  perceive,  that  all  the  fa- 
line  matter  which  comes  from  the  vegetable  or  animal 
kingdoms  is  altered  by  oil,  while  all  the  faline  matter 
which  comes  from  the  mineral  kingdom  is  entirely  free 
from  oil. 

We  ought  to  obferve  here,  that  becaufe  any  matter 
is  found  in  one  or  more  individuals  of  any  kingdom, 
we  muft  not  therefore  conclude,  that  it  belongs  to  the 
kingdom  of  fuch  individuals ;  for  we  may  be  convinced, 
from  a  flight  obfervation  of  nature,  that  by  a  thoufand 
combinations,  and  particular  circumftances,  fubftances 
©f  quite  different  claffes  or  kingdoms  are  daily  found 


In  the  fecond  place,  we  obferve,  that  oils  do  only 
exift  in  the  proximate  principles  of  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals ;  that  is,  in  thofe  of  their  principles  which  enter 
immediately  into  their  compofition,  when  thofe  prin- 
ciples have  not  been  altered  by  further  decompofitions, 
and  confequently  when  they  ftill  preferve  their  animal 
or  vegetable  chai  after  ;  for  by  a  natural  putrefaction 
continued  during  a  long  time,  or  by  chemical  opera- 
tions, not  only  the  materials  of  which  animal  and  ve- 
getable bodies  are  formed  may  be  deprived  entirely  of 
oil,  but  alfo  this  oil  may  itfelf  be  entirely  deftroyed  or 
decompofed.  Thefe  fubftances  in  that  ftate  contain 
nothing  by  which  they  can  be  diftinguifhed  from  mi- 
nerals. The  earths,  for  example,  of  vegetables  and 
animals,  when  they  are  deprived,  by  a  fufficient  calci- 
nation of  all  inflammable  matter,  have  been  thought 
to  become  entirely  fimilar  to  the  calcareous  and  argil- 
laceous earths  found  within  the  globe,  and  which  may 
be  confidered  as  mineral  fubftances,  although  probably 
they  have  been  formerly  a  part  of  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies.     See  Bones. 

Hence  we  conclude,  that,  when  we  confider  natural 
bodies  in  a  chemical  view,  we  ought  to  divide  them 
into  two  great  claffes.  The  firft  clafs  is  of  fubftances 
inanimate,  unorganized,  and  the  principles  of  which 
have  a  degree  of  fimplicity  which  is  effential  to  them : 
thefe  are  minerals.  The  other  clafs  contains  all  thofe 
bodies  which  not  only  have  been  diftindtly  organifed, 
but  which  alfo  contain  an  oily  matter,  which  is  no 
where  to  be  found  in  fubftances  which  have  not  made 
part  oftanimate  bodies,  and  which,  by  combining  with 
all  the  other  principles  of  thefe  animate  bodies,  diftin- 
guifhes  thefe  principles  from  thofe  of  minerals  by  a 
lefs  degree  of  fimplicity.  This  fecond  clafs  contains 
vegetables  and  animals.  We  ought  alio  to  remark, 
that  the  oil  contained  in  vegetable  and  animal  fub- 
ftances, renders  them  fufceptible  of  fermentation  pro- 
perly fo  called,  which  cannot  by  any  means  take  place 


mixed  and  confounded  together.     Thus,  for  example,    in  any  mineral, 
■within  the  earth,  and  even  at  great  depths,  that  is,  in        We  fhall  now  proceed  to  examine,  if,  by  comparing 
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Kingdoms  the  principles  obtained  in  the  decompofition  of  vege- 
H  tables  with  thofe  obtained  in  the  decompofition  of  ani- 

Kingpferry.m.i;Sj  we  c;vn  fjn(j[  fome  eflential  character  by  which 
'"  "  thefe  two  kingdoms  may  be  chemically  diftinguifhed, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  we  have  feen  that  both  of  them 
may  be  diftinguifhed  from  minerals.  From  experiments 
we  indeed  learn,  that  the  principles  of  vegetables  differ 
evidently  enough  from  thofe  of  animals ;  that  in  ge- 
neral the  falinc  principles  of  the  former  are  acid,  and 
are  transformable  in  great  mcafure  into  fixed  alkali  by 
incineration,  while  the  principles  of  the  latter  are  vola- 
tile alkalis,  or  eafily  changeable  into  thefe  ;  that  vege- 
tables are  much  farther  removed  from  putrefaction 
than  animals ;  laftly,  that  oils  truly  animal  have  a  cha- 
racter different  from  vegetable  oils,  and  are  in  general 
more  attennuated,  or  at  leaf!  more  difpofed  to  be  atte- 
nuated and  volatilifed.  But  we  muff  at  the  fame  time 
confefs,  that  thefe  differences  are  not  clear  and  deri- 
iive,  like  thofe  betwixt  thefe  two  kingdoms  and  the 
mineral  kingdom  :  for  we  do  not  find  any  eifential  prin- 
ciple, either  in  animals  or  in  vegetables,  which  is  not 
alfo  to  be  found  in  the  other.  In  fome  plants,  chiefly 
the  cruciform,  as  much  volatile  alkali,  as  little  fixed  al- 
kali, and  as  much  difpofition  to  putrify,  are  found  as 
in  animal-matters :  and  thence  we  conclude,  that  if 
thefe  two  great  clafTes  of  natural  bodies  differ  chemi- 
cally from  each  other,  this  difference  proceeds  only 
from  the  quantities  or  proportions  of  their  feveral  prin- 
ciples and  properties,  and  not  from  any  thing  diftinct 
and  peculiar ;  nor  is  it  fimilar  to  the  manner  in  which 
both  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances  differ  from  mine- 
rals, namely,  by  containing  an  oil,  and  poffeffing  a  fer- 
mentable quality.  Befides  the  degrees  of  the  chemi- 
cal differences  betwixt  thefe  three  great  clafTes  of  na- 
tural bodies  are  found  to  be  the  fame,  in  whatever  man- 
ner we  confider  them  or  compare  them  together.  See 
Chemistry,  pafjim. 

KINGHORN,  a  parliament  town  in  the  county  of 
Fife  in  Scotland,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  directly  oppo- 
fite  to  Leith.  Here  is  a  manufacture  of  thread-ftock- 
ings  knit  by  the  women  ;  the  men,  being  chiefly  ma- 
riners, are  employed  in  coafting  fhips,  in  the  fifh- 
ery,  or  the  palfage  boats  from  hence  to  Leith,  from 
which  the  town  of  Kinghorn  derives  confiderable  ad- 
vantage. This  place  gives  a  fecond  title  to  the  earl  of 
Strathmore. 

KINGSBRIDGE,  a  town  of  Devonfhire,  217  miles 
from  London.  It  is  a  pretty  place,  with  a  harbour  for 
boats,  a  free  fchool,  a  market,  and  a  fair.  This  is  a 
chapel  of  eafe  to  Chefton,  and  has  a  bridge  over  the 
Salcomb  to  Dodbrook. 

KINGSCLERE,  a  pleafant  town  of  Hampfhire  in 
England,  fituated  On  the  Oxford  road  from  Bafing- 
ftoke.  It  is  56  miles  from  London,  and  was  once  the 
feat  of  the  Saxon  kings.  It  has  a  market  and  two  fairs. 
KINGSFERRY,  in  Kent,  England,  the  common 
way  from  the  main  land  into  the  ifle  of  Shepey ;  where 
a  cable  of  about  140  fathom  in  length,  faftened  at  each 
end  acrofs  the  water,  ferves  to  get  the  boat  over  by 
hand.  For  the  maintenance  of  this  ferry  and  keeping 
up  the  highway  leading  to  it  through  the  marfhes  for 
above  one  mile  in  length,  and  for  fupporting  a  wall  a- 
gainfl  the  fea,  the  land-occupiers  tax  themfelves  year- 
ly one  penny  per  acre  for  frefh  marfh-land,  and  one 
penny  for  every  10  acres  of  fait  marfh-land.     Here  is 


a  houfe  fcr  the  ferry-keeper,  who  is  obliged  to  tow  all  Kingfton. 

travellers  over  free,  except    on    thefe  four    days  viz.   w— — ' 

Palm-Monday,  Whit-Monday,  St  James's-day,  and  Mi- 
chaelmas-day, when  a  horfeman  pays  two-pence  and  a 
footman  one  penny.  But  on  Sunday,  or  after  eight 
o'clock  at  night,  the  ferry  keeper  demands  fix-pence 
of  every  horfeman,  and  two-pence  of  every  footman, 
whether  ftrangers  or  the  land-occupiers. 

KINGSTON  upon  Thames,  a  town  of  Surry  in 
England,  fituated  13  miles  from  London.  It  talrcs 
its  name  from  having  been  the  refldence  of  many  of 
the  Saxon  kings,  fome  of  whom  were  crowned  here 
on  a  ftage  in  the  market-place.  It  has  a  wooden  bridge 
of  20  arches  over  the  Thames,  which  is  navigable  here 
by  barges.  There  is  another  bridge  here  of  brick,  over 
a  ftream  that  comes  from  a  fprtng  in  a  cellar  four 
miles  above  the  town,  and  forms  fuch  a  brook  as  to 
drive  two  mills  not  above  a  bow-fhot  from  it  and  from 
each  other.  It  is  generally  the  place  for  the  fummer- 
affizes  of  this  county,  there  being  a  gallows  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  that  overlooks  it.  It  is  a  populous, 
trading,  well-built  town,  and  in  the  reigns  of  King 
Edward  II.  and  III.  fent  members  to  parliament.  It 
has  a  free-fchool  ;  an  alms  houfe  built  in  1670  for  fix 
men  and  fix  women,  and  endowed  with  hinds  to  the 
value  of  80I.  a  year ;  and  a  charity  fchool  for  30  boys, 
who  are  all  clothed.  Here  is  a  fpacious  church  with 
eight  bells,  adjoining  to  which,  on  the  north  fide,  was 
formerly  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Mary,  in  which  were 
the  pictures  of  three  of  the  Saxon  kings  that  were 
crowned  here,  and  alfo  that  of  King  John,  who  gave 
the  inhabitants  of  this  town  their  firit  charter  of  incor- 
poration. But  thefe  were  all  deftroyed  by  the  fall  of 
this  chapel  in  1730.  Here  is  a  good  market  for  corn, 
&c.  and  three  fairs. 

Kingston  upon  Hull,  a  town  in  the  eaft  riding  of 
Yorkfhire,  173  miles  from  London.  Its  common  name 
is  fimply  Hul.  It  is  fituated  at  the  conflux  of  the  ri- 
vers Hull  and  Humber,  and  near  the  place  where 
the  latter  opens  into  the  German  Ocean.  It  lies  fo 
low,  that  by  cutting  the  banks  of  the  Humber  the 
country  may  be  laid  under  water  for  five  miles  round. 
Towards  the  land  it  is  defended  by  a  wall  and  a  ditch, 
with  the  farther  fortification  of  a  caftle,  a  citadel,  and 
a  block  houfe.  A  dock  was  begun  here,  but  after 
great  expence  left  unfinifhed. — A  new  cut  has  been 
lately  made  to  Hull  by  Weighton.  The  town  is  large 
and  populous,  containing  two  churches,  feveral  meet- 
ing-houfes,  a  free-fchool,  a  charity  fchool,  and  fome 
hofpitals.  Among  the  latter  is  one  called  Trinity- 
houfe,  in  which  are  maintained  many  diftrelfed  feamen, 
both  of  Hull  and  other  places,  that  are  members  of 
its  port.  It  is  governed  by  1 2  elder  brethren  and  fix 
affiftants  ;  out  of  the  former  are  chofen  annually  two 
wardens,  and  out  of  the  younger  brethren  two  Rew- 
ards ;  they  determine  queftions  between  mafters  and  fea- 
men, and  other  fea  matters.  A  handfome  infirmary 
has  lately  been  erected  without  the  town  to  the  north. 
Here  are  alfo  an  exchange  and  a  cuftom-houfe,  and 
over  the  Hull  a  ftone  bridge  confifting  of  14  arches. 
A  good  harbour  was  made  here  by  Richard  II.  This 
town  has  not  only  the  moft  confiderable  inland  traffic 
of  any  port  in  the  north  of  England,  but  a  foreign 
trade  fuperior  to  any  in  the  kingdom,  excepting  the 
ports  of  London,  Briftol,  Liverpool,  and  Yarmouth. 
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Kinjjfion.  By  n'eans  of  the  many  large  rivers  that  fall  into  the 
Humber,  it  trades  to  almoll  every  part  of  Yorkfhire, 
as  well  as  to  Lincolnfhire,  Nottinghamfhire,  Stafford- 
fTiirc,  Derbyihire,  and  Chefhire  ;  the  commodities  of 
which  counties  are  brought  hither,  and  exported  to 
Holland,  Hamburgh,  France,  Spain,  the  Baltic,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe.  In  return  for  thofe,  are  im- 
ported iron,  copper,  hemp,  flax,  canvas,  Rufiia  linen 
and  yarn,  befides  wine,  oil,  fruit,  and  other  articles. 
Such  quantities  of  corn  are  alfo  brought  hither  by  the 
navigable  rivers,  that  Hull  exports  more  of  this  com- 
modity than  London.  The  trade  of  Hull  with  Lon- 
don, particularly  for  corn,  lead,  and  butter,  and  with 
Holland  and  France,  in  times  of  peace,  for  thofe  com- 
modities, as  well  as  for  cloth,  kerfeys,  and  other  manu- 
factures of  Yorkfhire,  is  fo  confiderable  as  to  employ 
not  only  fmgle  veffels,  but  fleets  ;  the  Hull  fleets  to 
London  being:  eenerally  ivom   50  to  60  fail,  and   in 

100  fail  or  upwards.  The 
i'words,  one  given  by  King 
Henry  VIII.  but  only  one 
time,  alfo  a  cap  of  mainte- 
nance, and  an  oar  of  lignum  vitre  as  a  badge  of  his  ad- 
mirality  jurifdidion  within  the  limits  of  the  Humber. 
This  town  gave  title  of  earl  to  Robert  Pierpoint  of 
Holme  Pierpoint,  vifcount  Newark,  created  in  the 
4th  of  Charles  I.  Being  unfortunately  flain  in  crofling 
the  Humber  in  1643,  "e  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon 
Henry,  created  marquis  of  Dorchefter  in  1 645,  only 
for  life  ;  who  dying  in  1680,  without  male  iffue,  was 
fucceeded  in  the  earldom  by  Robert,  grandfon  of  his 
younger  brother  William  Pierpoint  of  Thorefby  ;  who 
dying  unmarried  in  1682,  left  this  honour  to  William 
his  brother  and  heir  ;  and  he  alfo  dying  without  iiTue 
in  1690,  it  defcended  to  his  brother  Evelyn,  who  was 
further  advanced  to  the  honours  of  marquis  of  Dor- 
chefter in  1706  and  duke  of  Kingfton  in  1 7 15  ;  and 
dying  in  1725  was  fucceeded  by  his  grandfon  Evelyn 
laft  duke  of  Kingfton,  who  died  in  1773,  and  the  title 
became  extinct. 

Kingston,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  province  of 
Leinfter  and  capital  of  King's  county.  W.  Long.  7. 
20.  N.  Lat.  53.  15.  It  is  otherwife  called  Philips- 
Toivn. 

Kingston,  a  town  of  Jamaica,  feated  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  bay  of  Port- Royal.  It  was  founded  in  the 
year  1693, when  the  repeated  defolations  by  earthquake 
and  fire  had  driven  the  inhabitants  from  Port-Royal. 
It  extends  a  mile  from  north  to  fouth,  and  about  as 
much  from  eaft  to  weft,  on  the  harbour.  It  contains 
about  3000  houfes, befides  negro-houfes  and  warehoufes. 
The  number  of  white  inhabitants  is  about  8000 ;  of 
free  people,  of  colour,  1500  ;  and  of  flaves,  about 
14,000.  It  is  the  county-town,  where  the  aftizes  are  held, 
in  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  and  laft  about 
a  fortnight.  It  is  a  place  of  good  trade  ;  and  is  much 
reforted  to  by  merchants  and  feamen,  becaufe  moft  of 
the  fhips  come  to  load  and  unload  their  cargoes  here. 
W.  Long.  76.  32.  N.  Lat.  17.  40. 

KINGTON,  or  Kynefon,  a  pretty  large  town  in 
Herefordfhire,  146  miles  from  London.  It  is  fitua- 
ted  on  the  river  Arrow,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by 
clothiers,  who  drive  a  considerable  trade  in  narrow 
cloth.  It  has  a  charity-fchool,  a  market,  and  three 
fairs.     The  markets  on    Wednsfday    before    Eafter, 


Whitfuntide,  and  Chriftmas,  are  fo  confiderable  for 
corn,  cattle,  leather,  home  made  linen  and  woollen  cloth, 
and  all  forts  of  provifions,  that  they  are  more  like 
fairs. 

KINNOR,  oiChinnor.     See  Chinnor. 

KINO,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  gum  refm.  This 
drug  was  firft  recommended  to  the  attention  of  medi- 
cal practitioners  byDr  Fothergill,  as  being  a  very  uf&- 
ful  vegetable  aftringent:  and  in  the  hands  of  other 
practiti oilers  it  has  been  fo  far  found  to  anfwer  the  cha- 
racter he  gave  of  it,  that  it  is  now  in  very  common 
ufe.  It  has  a  confiderable  refcmblance  to  the  catechu: 
but  is  much  more  of  a  refmous  nature,  and  of  a  lefs 
firm  texture  :  it  is  alfo  redder  and  more  aftringent ; 
its  watery  folution  more  decompofable  by  acids  ;  and 
its  ink  lefs  permanent.  Its  colouring  and  aftringent 
matter  are  more  perfectly  taken  up  by  fpirit  than  by 
water,  though  water  readily  enough  extracts  a  con- 
fiderable fliare  of  both.     It  is  ufed  as  an  aftringent  in 

In  proof-fpirit  it  forms 
a  principal  ingredient  in 


diarrhoea,  haemorrhages,  &c. 

an  elegant  tincture  :   and  it  is 

the  puhisjiyptkus,  and  fome  other  officinal  compofi 

tions. 

KINROSS,  the  county-town  of  Kinrosfhire  in  Scot- 
land, fituated  in  W.  Long.  3.  7.  N.  Lat.  56.  15.  on 
the  weft  fide  of  Lochleven,  a  frefh  water  lake  about  10 
miles  in  compafs,  abounding  with  pike,  trout,  perch, 
and  water  fowl.  The  manufactures  are  linen  and  fome 
cutlery  ware.  The  houfe  of  Kinrofs,  an  elegant  an- 
cient ftructure,  ftands  on  the  north  fide  of  the  town. 
Kinrofs  fends  a  member  to  parliament  by  turns  with 
Clackmannan.  In  the  lake  are  two  iflands  ;  on  one 
of  which  appear  the  ruins  of  a  priory,  heretofore  pof- 
feiTed  by  the  Culdees ;  the  other  is  famous  for  the 
caftle  in  which  Queen  Mary  was  imprifoned  by  her  re- 
bellious fubjects. 

KINSALE,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Cork  in  Ire- 
land, fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ban  or  Ban- 
don,  1  36  miles  from  Dublin.  It  is  reckoned  the  third 
town  in  the  kingdom,  and  inferior  only  to  Cork  in 
point  of  trade.  It  is  neat,  well  built,  and  wealthy  : 
is  governed  by  a  fovereign  and  recorder,  and  returns 
two  members  to  parliament,  patronage  in  the  South- 
well family.  It  is  defended  by  a  ftrong  fort  built  by- 
king  Charles  II.  called  Charles's  Fort ;  and  on  the  op- 
pofite  fhore  there  are  two  well  built  villages,  called 
Cove  and  Scilly.  In  the  town  and  liberties  are  6  pa- 
rifhes,  30  plough-lands,  and  therein  6846  acres.  The 
barracks  hold  12  companies  of  foot,  befides  a  regiment 


at  Charles's 


fort.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  good 


market-houfe,  arid  near  it  a  ftrong  built  prifon;  and  there 
are  fcattered  tip  and  down  the  ruins  of  feveral  monafte- 
ries  and  religious  houfes.  It  has  two  fairs.  In  time  of  war 
Kinfale  is  a  place  of  much  bufinefs  being  then  fre- 
quented by  rich  homeward  bound  fleets  and  fhips  of 
war,  for  which  reafon  moft  of  the  houfes  are  then  let 
at  double  rents.  The  harbour  is  very  commodious, 
and  perfectly  fecure ;  fo  large  that  the  Englifh  and 
Dutch  Smyrna  fleets  have  anchored  in  it  at  the  fame 
time..  There  is  a  dock  and  yard  for  repairing  fhips  of 
war,  and  a  crane  and  gun  wharf  for  landing  and  fhip- 
ping  heavy  artillery.  Ships  may  fail  into  or  out  of  this 
harbour,  keeping  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  with 
the  utmoft  fafety.  Within  the  haven  on  the  weft  fide 
lies  a  great  fhelf.     which  flioots  ?.  great  way  off  from 
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Kiiuore   the  land  ;  but  leaves  an  ample  parage  by  the  fide  of  it,        KIRIATHAIM,  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  'towns  Kiriathaim 
It         in  which,  as  in  all  the  reft  of  the  harbour,  it  is  many    built  by  the    Reubenites  ;     reckoned    to   the  tribe  of 
K'rdiman.  fathoms  deep.     Lord  Kinfale  has  the  ancient  privilege    Reuben  (Jofhua,  xiii.),   12  miles  to  the  weft  of  Midaba. 

The  ancient  refidence  of  the  giants  called  Em'tm. 
KIRIATH  arba.     See  Hebron. 
Ki  lATH-Baal,     or      Cariath-baal,      called     alfo 


keepin  >;  his  hat  on  in  the  king's  prefence.     Kinfale 
gives  the   title  of  barsn  to   the  very  ancient  family  of 


Courcy,  lineally  defcended  from  John  de  Courcy  earl 
of  Ulfter,  who  from  him  have  the  privilege  to  be  co- 
vered in  the  prefence  of  the  king  of  England. 

KINTORE,  a  royal  borough  of  Aberdeenfhire  in 
Scotland,  fituated  on  the  river  Don,  in  W.  Long.  2.  5. 
N.  Lat.  57.  38.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  a  branch 
of  the  noble  family  of  Keith,  but  in  other  refpects  is 
inconfiderable. 

KINTYRE.     See  Cantire. 

KIOF,  or  Kiow,  a  confiderable  town  of  Poland, 
and  capital  of  the  Ukrain  in  the  palatinate  of  the  fame 
name,  with  an  archbifhop's  fee  and  a  caftle.  It  be- 
longs to  Ruflia,  and  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade. 
It  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town,  and  feated 
on  the  river  Nieper,  in  E.  Long.  31.  51.  N.  Lat.  50. 
ft. 

KIPPING  (Henry),  in  Latin  Kippinglus,  a  learn- 
ed German  Lutheran  born  at  Boftock ;  where,  after 
having  received  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  he  was 
met  by  fome  foldiers  who  prefled  him  into  the  fervice. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  following  his  ftu- 
dies.  One  day  while  he  was  upon  duty,  holding  his 
mufket  in  one  hand  and  the  poet  Statius  in  the  other, 
a  Swedifh  counfellor,  who  perceived  him  in  that  atti- 
tude, came  up  to  him,  entered  into  difcourfe  with  him, 
and  then  taking  him  to  his  houfe  made  him  his  librarian, 
and  procured  him  the  under-rectorfhip  of  the  college 
of  Bremen,  where  he  died  in  1678.  He  wrote  many 
works  in  Latin;  the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  A 
treatife  on  the  antiquities  of  the  Romans.  2.  Ano- 
ther on  the  works  of  Creadon.  3.  Several  differtations 
on  the  Old  and  New  Teftament,  &c. 

KIRCH  (Chriftian  Frederic),  of  Berlin,  a  celebra- 
ted aftronomer,  was  born  at  Guben  in  1694,  and  ac- 
quired great  reputation  in  the  obfervatories  of  Dant- 
zic  and  Berlin.  Godfrey  Kirch  his  father,  and  Mary 
his  mother,  acquired  confiderable  reputation  by  their 
aftronomical  obfervations.  This  family  corrcfponded 
with  all  the  learned  focieties  of  Europe,  and  their 
aftronomical  works  are  in  high  repute. 

KIRCHER  (Athanafius),  a  famous  philofopher 
and  mathematician,  was  born  at  Fulde  in  1601.  In 
1 61 8  he  entered  into  the  fociety  of  the  Jefuits,  and 
taught  philofophy,  mathematics,  the  Hebrew  and 
Syriac  languages,  in  the  univerftty  of  Wirtfburg,  with 
great  appkmfe  till  the  year  1631.  He  went  to  France 
on  account  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  Swedes 
in  Franconia,  and  lived  fome  time  at  Avignon.  He 
was  afterwards  called  to  Rome,  where  he  taught  ma- 
thematics in  the  Roman  coiiege,  cohered  a  rich  ca- 
binet of  machines  and  antiquities,  and  died  in  1680. 

KIRCHMAN  (John),  an  eminent  German  divine, 
was  born  at  Lubec  in  1575.  He  ftudied  in  feveral 
places  of  Germany;  in  1602  was  made  profeffor  of 
poetry  at  Roftock,  and  in  161 3  rector  of  the  uni- 
verfity  at  Lubec.  He  exercifed  this  laft  employment 
with  an  extraordinary  application  during  the  reft  of 
his  life,  and  died  in  1643.  He  wrote  feveral  works; 
the  moft  efteemed  of  which  are,  1.  De  funertbus  Ro- 
manorum,      2.  De  annuls  libei-fmgul a  >\s. 


riath-jearim,    "  the  city    of  the    woods 


Ki. 
one  of  tlvp 
cities  of  the  Gibeonites  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Ju- 
dah,  nine  miles  from  Aelia,  in  the  road  to  Diofpolis. 
It  was  alfo  called  Baala  (Jofhua).  The  ark  of  the 
covenant,  after  its  recovery  from  the  Philiftines,  ftood 
for  fome  time  in  this  city  (1  Sam.  vii). 

KIRK,  a  Saxon  term,  fignifying  the  fame  with 
church. 

KiRK-SeJJtonsy  the  name  of  a  petty  ecclefiaftical  ju- 
dicatory in  Scotland.  Each  parifh,  according  to  it* 
extent,  is  divided  into  feveral  particular  diftri&s, 
every  one  of  which  has  its'  own  elder  and  deacon  to 
overfee  it.  A  coniiftory  of  the  minifters,  elders,  and 
deacons  of  a  parifh,  form  a  kirk-feffion. — Thefe  meet 
once  a  week,  the  minifter  being  their  moderator,  but 
without  a  negative  voice.  It  regulates  matters  rela- 
ting to  public  worfhip,  elections,  catechifing,  vifiu- 
tions,  &c.  It  judges  in  matters  of  lefs  fcandal  ;  but 
greater,  as  adultery,  are  left  to  the  prefbytery ;  and 
in  all  cafes  an  appeal  lies  from  it  to  the  prefbytery. 
Kirk  feffions  have  likewife  the  care  of  the  poor  and 
poor's  funds. 

KIRKALDY,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Fife  in 
Scotland,  two  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of  Kinghorn. 
It  is  a  royal  borough,  the  feat  of  a  prefbytery,  and 
gives  the  title  of  baron  to  the  earl  of  Melvill.  The 
town  is  populous,  well  built,  and  extends  a  mile  in 
length  from  eaft  to  weft,  enjoying  a  tolerable  fhare  of 
trade  by  exporting  its  own  produce  and  manufactures 
of  corn,  coal,  linen,  and  fait.  W.  Long.  3.  o.  N. 
Lat.  56.  8. 


town  of  Weftmorcland, 
a  large  place,  with  a 


a 

It    is 

a  market  on  Tuefday. 

,  a  town  of  Weft- 
ftands   on  the  ri- 


KIRKBY    Lonsdale, 
253  miles  from  London, 
woollen  manufactory,  and 

KiRKBY-Steven,  or  Stephen* s-Church 
moreland,  257  miles  from  London, 
ver  Eden  near  Sedbergh  and  Afgarth.  The  church  is 
a  large  building  with  a  lofty  tower ;  in  it  are  feveral 
old  monuments.  Here  is  a  good  free  fchoot  that  has 
two  exhibitions.  The  town  is  noted  for  the  manufac- 
tory of  yarn  ftockings  ;  and  it  has  a  market  and  a  fair. 

KiRKBY-Thore,  a  town  of  Weftmoreland,  ftands  al- 
fo on  the  river  Eden,  north-weft  of  Appleby,  267  miles 
from  London.  A  horn  of  a  moofe-deer  was  found 
here  a  few  years  fince,  at  the  depth  of  four  feet  from 
the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  and  feveral  other  antiquities 
have  been  dug  up  or  taken  out  of  a  well,  difcovered 
at  the  end  of  the  town  near  the  bridge.  Below  it  are 
the  vaft  ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  where  Roman  coins 
and  urns  are  frequently  dug  up.  The  people  call  it 
Whely-caftle,  300  yards  in  length,  and  150  in  breadth, 
with  three  entrances  on  each  fide,  with  bulwarks  be- 
fore them.  At  a  little  diftance  from  thence  Roman 
urns  are  found  containing  bones  and  afhes.  The  old 
military-way  runs  through  it,  called  the  Maiden-ivay, 
becaufe  it  began  at  Maid'en-caftle  in  Stainmore  in  York- 
fhire,  north  riding. 

'KIRKCUDBRIGHT,  beginning  at  the  middle  of 
DumSries-ihire  in  -Scotland,  makes  a  confiderable  part 

of 
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Kiifc'>»m  of  Galloway,  of  which  the  earls  of  Nithfdale  were  he-    church  and  the  bifhop's  palace. 


reditary  ftewards.  The  face  of  the  country  exhibits 
'_,  the  appearance  of  one  continued  heath,  producing  no- 
thing but  pafiure  for  fheep  and  fmall  black  cattle, 
which  are  generally  fold  in  England  ;  yet  thefe  dufky 
moors  are  interfered  with  pleafant  valleys,  and  adorn- 


The  former,  called 
St  Magnus,  from  Magnus  king  of  Norway,  the  fup- 
pofed  founder  of  the  town,  is  a  large  Gothic  ftruc- 
ture  :  the  roof  is  fuppovted  by  14  pillars  on  each 
fide,  and  the  fpire  is  built  upon  four  large  columns. 
The  gates  are  decorated  with  a  kind  of  Mofaic  work, 


Kirftenlat 

I 

Kiffer. 


or  citadel,   it 


at 
of 


ed  with  a  great  number  of  caftles  belonging  to  private  of  red  and  white  ftones  elegantly  carved  and  flowered, 
gentlemen,  every  houfe  being  furrounded  with  an  a- 
greeable  plantation.  It  is  watered  by  the  river  Dee  ; 
which,  taking  its  rife  from  the  mountains  near  Car- 
rick,  runs  through  a  tract  of  land  about  70  miles  in 
length,  and,  entering  the  lrifh  fea,  forms  the  harbour 
of  Kirkcudbright,  a  fmall  inconfiderable  borough,  ad- 
mirably fituated  for  the  fifhery  and  other  branches  of 
commerce,  which  are  almoft  totally  neglected  through 
the  poverty  and  indolence  of  the  inhabitants.  There 
is  no  other  town  of  any  confequence  in  this  ftewartry. 
Kirkcudbright  gives  title  of  baron  to  the  Maclellans, 
who  formerly  were  a  powerful  family  in  the  county. 

KIRKHAM,  a  town  of  Lancashire,  221  miles  from 
London,  ftands  near  the  Ribble,  fix  miles  from  the 
lrifh  fea,  in  that  part  of  the  country  called  the  Field- 
lands.  It  has  a  market  and  three  fairs,  and  a  free 
fchool  well  endowed.  By  the  late  inland  navigation, 
it  has  a  communication  with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee, 
Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent,.  Darwent,  Severn,  Humber, 
Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which  navigation,  including  its 
windings,  extends  above  500  miles,  in  the  counties  of 
Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Weftmoreland,  Chefter, 
Warwick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Worcefter,  &c. 

KIRKOSWALD,  a  town  of  Cumberland  on  the 
Eden,  291  miles  from  London.  It  had  formerly  a  caf- 
tle,  which  was  demolifhed  above  ico  years  ago.  It 
has  a  market  and  two  fairs.  Its  church  is  a  very  ir- 
regular old  building  ;  and  the  belfrey  is  placed  diftant 
from  the  church  on  the  top  of  an  hill,  that  the  found 


By  the  ruins  of  the  king's  came  or  citadel,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  ftrong  and  (lately  fortrefs.  At 
the  north  end  of  the  town  there  is  a  fort  of  fortifica- 
tion built  by  the  Englifh  in  the  time  of  Oliver  Crom- 
well. It  is  furrounded  with  a  ditch  and  rampart^ 
and  Hill  mounted  with  fome  cannon  for  the  defence  of 
the  harbour. 

KIRSTENIUS  (Peter),  profeffor  of  phyfic 
Upfal,  and  phyfician-extraordinary  to  the  queen 
Sweden,  was  born  at  Breflaw  in  1577.  He  ftudied- 
Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  natural  philofophy, 
anatomy,  botany,  and  other  fciences.  Being  told  that- 
a  man  could  not  diftinguilh  himfelf  in  phyfic  unlefs 
he  underftood  Avicenna,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
ftudy  of  Arabic  ;  and  not  only  to  read  Avicenna,  but 
alfo  Mefue,  Rhafis,  Abenzoar;  Abukalis,  and  Aver-? 
roes.  He  "vifited  Spain,  Italy,  England,  and  did 
not  return  home  from  his  travel*  till  after  feven  years. 
He  was  chofen  by  the  magiftrates  of  Breflaw  to  have- 
the  direction  of  their  college  and  of  their  fchools.  A 
fit  of  ficknefs  having  obliged  him  to  refign  that  diffi- 
cult employment,  with  which  he  was  alfo  much  dif- 
gufted,  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  the  practice  of 
phyfic,  and  went  with  his  family  into  Pruffia.  Here 
he  obtained  the  friendfhip  and  efteem  of  the  chancellor 
Oxenftiern,  whom  he  accompanied  into  Sweden  j 
where  he  was,  made  profeifor  of  phyfic  in  the  univer- 
fity  of  Upfal,  and  phyfician  to  the  queen.  He  died 
in  1640.     It  is  laid  in  his  epitaph,  that  he  underftood 


are,  I .  Liber  fecundus 
ex  MSS.  editus,  et  ad 
folio.      2.    JDe    vero   ufu 


Canonis   Avicenna,  typis  Arabicis, 
verbum   in  Latinum  tranjlatus,  in 

3- 


of  the  bells  might  be  more  eafily  heard  by  the  circum-     26  languages.     He  wrote  many  works  ;  among  which 
jacent  villages. 

KIRKWALL,  the  capital  of  the  Orkneys,  fitua- 
ted in  the  ifland  of  Pomona,  in  W.  Long.  ov25.  N.  Lat. 
58.  33.     It  is  built  upon  an  inlet  of  the  fea  near  the 
middle  of  the  ifland,  having  a  very  fafe  road  and  har- 
bour for  {hipping.     It  is  a  royal  borough,  governed 
by  a  provoft,  four  bailiffs,  and  a  common-council.     It 
was  formerly  pofTeffed  by  the   Norwegians,  who  be- 
ftowed  upon  it  the  name  of  Crucoviaca.     From  king 
James  III.  of  Scotland  they  obtained  a  new  charter 
empowering  them  to  elect  their  own  magiftrates  year- 
ly,   to    hold   borough-courts,    arreft,    imprifon,  make 
laws  and  ordinances  for  the  right  government  of  the 
town :  to  have  a  weekly  market,  and  three  fairs  an- 
nually at  certain  fixed  terms  :  he  moreover  granted 
to  them    fome    lands    adjoining    to    the    town,    with 
the  cuftoms  and  ftiore-dues,  the  power  of  a  pit  and 
gallows,   and    exempted   them   from  the  expence  of 
fending    commiflioners   to  parliament.      This  charter 
has  been  confirmed  by  fucceeding  monarchs.     At  pre- 
fent  Kirkwall  is  the  feat  of  juftice,  where  the  fteward, 
fteriff,  and  commiffary,  hold  their  feveral  courts  of  ju- 
rifdiction :  Here  is  likewife  a  public  grammar-fchool, 
endowed  with  a  competent  falary  for  the  mafter.    The 
town  confifts   of  one  narrow  ftreet  about  a  mile  in 
length ;    the    houfes    are    chiefly  covered   with    (late, 
though  not  at  all  remarkable  f©r  neatnefs  and  conve- 
nience.—  The  "principal   edifices    are    the    cathedral 


et  abufu  Medicina.  3.  Gram- 
mattca  Arabica,  folio.  4.  Vita  quatuor  Evangeli/larum, 
ex  antiquijjimo  codice  MSS.  Arabico  erutat,  in  folio.  5* 
Nota  in  Evangelicum  S.  Matthai,  ex  collatione  textuum 
Arabicorum,  Syriacorum,  JF.gyptiacorum,  Gi\etorwn,  iff  La* 
tinorum,  in  folio  &c 

He  ought  not  to   be   confounded  with   George  Kir- 
Jlenius,  another  learned  phyfician  and  naturalill,  who 
was  born  at  Stettin,  and  died  in  1 660 ;  and  alfo  wrote 
feveral  works  which  are  efteemed. 

KIRTLE,  a  term  ufed  for  a  fhort  jacket ;  alfo  for 
a  quantity  of  flax  about  a  hundred  weight. 

KIRTON,  or  Kirkton,  a  town  of  Lincolnfhire, 
151  miles  from  London.  It  had  its  name  from  its 
kirk  or  church,  which  is  truly  magnificent.  It  has  a 
market  and  two  fairs.  This  place  is  famous  for  the 
pippin,  which,  when  grafted  on  its  ftock,  is  called 
the  rennet.  It  gives  names  to  its  hundreds,  in  which 
are  four  villages  of  the  fame  name. 

KISSER,  the  ancient  Colonia  AfTuras  in  Africa, 
as  appears  from  many  inferiptions  ftill  to  be  met  with 
in  the  place.  Here  is  a  triumphal  arch  done  in  a  very 
good  tafte :  there  is  alfo  a  fmall  temple  of  a  fquare  fi- 
gure, having  feveral  inftruments  of  facrifice  carved 
upon  it ;  but  the  execution  is  much  inferior  to  the 
defign,  which  is  very  curious.     The  town  is  fituated 
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in  the  kingdom   of  Tunis,  on   the   declivity  of  a  hill, 
Kifti.      above  a  large  fertile   plain;  which    is  ftill  called  the 
' v piain  0f  Surfo,  probably  from    its    ancient    name  Af- 
ford*. 

KISSING,  by  way  of  falutation,  or  as  a  token  of 
r>efpei5t,  has  been  practifed  in  all  nations.  The  Ro- 
man emperors  fainted  their  principal  officers  by  a  kifs. 
Kiffing  the  mouth  or  the  eyes  was  the  ufual  compli- 
ment upon  any  promotion  or  happy  event.  Soldiers 
kifl'ed  the  general's  hand  when  he  quitted  his  office. 
Fathers,  amongft  the  Romans,  had  fo  much  delicacy, 
that  they  never  embraced  their  wives  in  the  prefence 
of  their  daughters.  Near  relations  were  allowed  to 
kifs  their  female  kindred  on  the  mouth :  but  this  was 
done  in  order  to  know  whether  they  fmelt  of  wine  or 
not ;  becaufe  the  Roman  ladies,  in  fpite  of  a  prohibi- 
tion to  the  contrary,  were  fr  metimes  found  to  have  made 
too  free  with  the  juice  of  the  grape.  Slaves  kiifed  their 
m afters  hand,  who  ufed  to  hold  it  out  to  them  for  that 
purpofe.  Kiffing  was  a  cuftomary  mode  of  falutation 
amongft  the  Jews,  as  we  may  collect  from  the  circum- 
ftance  of  Judas  approaching  his  Mafter  with  a  kifs. 
Relations  ufed  to  kifs  their  kindred  when  dying,  and 
when  dead  ;  when  dying,  out  of  a  ftrange  opinion  that 
they  fliould  imbibe  the  departing  foul ;  and  when  dead, 
by  way  of  valedictory  ceremony.  They  even  killed 
the  corpfe  after  it  was  conveyed  to  the  pile,  when  it 
had  been  feven  or  eight  days  dead. 

KISTI,  an  Afiatic  nation,  which  extends  from  the 
higheft  ridge  of  Caucafus,  along  the  Sundfha  rivulets. 
*  Memoir    According  to  Major    Rennel*,  they   are  bounded  to 
.  ef  a  m*p  of  the  weft  by  the  little  Cabarda,  to  the  eaft  by  the  Tar- 
the  countries  tars    and    Lefguis,   and  to  the  fouth  by  fehe  Lefguis 
comprehend-  ancj  Q60rgians.     He  imagines  they  may  be  the  people 
'    Cju"?    whom  Gaerber  calls  the  Taulmzi,  i.  e.  "  mountaineers," 
Sea  and  tie  and  to  whom  he  attributes  the  following  ftrange  cu- 
Cafpian,       fbsm : — "  When  a  gueft  or  ftranger  comes  to  lodge 
with.them,  one  of  the  hoft's  daughters  is  obliged  to 
receive  him,  to  unfaddle  and  feed  his  horfe,  take  care 
of  his  baggage,  prepare  his  dinner,  pafs  the  night  with 
him,  and  continue  at  his  difpofal  during  his  ftay.     At 
his  departure,  {lie  faddles  his  horfe  and  packs  up  his 
baggage.     It  would  be  very  uncourtly  to  refufe  any 
of  thefe  marks  of  hofpitality."     The  different  tribes  of 
this  reftlefs  and  turbulent  nation  are  generally  at  va- 
riance with  each  other,  and  with  all  their  neighbours. 
Their  dialects  have  no  analogy  with  any  known  lan- 
guage, and  their  hiftory  and  origin  are  at  prefent  ut- 
terly unknown. 

Their  diftrids,  as  enumerated  in  Major  Rennel's  Me- 
moir, are,  1.  Inguihi,  about  60  miles  to  the  fouthward 
of  Mofdok,  in  the  high  mountains  about  the  Kum- 
belei.  2.  Er.dcry ;  and,  3.  Axai,  on  a  low  ridge  be- 
tween the  Sundfha  and  Ia#ai  rivers.  In  their  terri- 
tories are  the  hot  wells.  4.  Ackinyurt,  towards  the 
upper  part  of  the  Sundlha  and  Kumbelei.  5.  Ardakli, 
on  the  Rofhni  that  joins  the  Sundiha.  6*  Wapi,  near 
the  Offetin  viilao-e  Tfhim,  towards  the  fource  of  the 
Terek.  7.  Angufht,  on  fne  upper  part  of  the  Kum- 
belei. 3.  Shalkha,  called  by  the  'Ruffians  Maloi  An- 
gufit.  9.  Tfhetfhen,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Argun 
river.  10.  Atakhi,  a  fmall  diftrict  on  the  upper  part 
Of  the  Argun,  si.  Kulga,  or  Dihanti,  in  the  high 
mountains.     12.  Galgai,  or  Halha,  about  the  fource  of 


the  Afai,  a  Sundlha  rivulet. 
3 


';>■• 


Tfhabrilo,  and  Sha- 


bul,    on    the    Sundfha.       14.  Tfhifhni- Kabul,    on    the      Kifti 
Rofhni,  a  Sundfha  rivulet.      15.      Karaboulak,  a  wan-         fl 
dering  tribe,  who  have  their  little  villages  about  the    Kitchen, 
fix  uppermoft  rivulets  of  the  Sundfha,  particularly  the 
Fortan.      16.  Meefti,  Meredlhi,  Galalhka,  and  Duban, 
are  fmall  tribes  on  the  Axai. 

The  Inguihi,  or  firft  of  the  above  tribes,  fubmitted 
to  Rullia  in  1770.  They  are  capable  of  arming  about 
5000  men ;  they  call  themfelves  Ingii/Jn,  Ki/li,  or  Halha  ; 
they  live  in  villages  near  each  other,  containing  about 
20  or  30  hcufes ;  are  diligent  hufbandmen,  and  rich 
in  cattle.  Many  of  their  villages  have  a  ftone  tower, 
which  ferves  in  time  of  war  as  a  retreat  to  their  womeir 
and  children,  and  as  a  magazine  for  their  effects. 
Thefe  people  are  all  armed,  and  have  the  cuftom  of 
wearing  lhields. — Their  religion  is  very  fimple,  but 
has  fomc  traces  of  Chriftianity  :  they  believe  in  one 
God,  whom  they  call  Dailc,  but  have  no  faints  or  re- 
ligious perfons  ;  they  celebrate  Sunday,  net  by  any  re- 
ligious ceremony,  but  by  refting  from  labour ;  they  have 
a  faft  in  fpring,  and  another  in  fummer  ;  .they  obferve 
no  ceremonies  either  at  births  or  deaths  ;  they  allow  of 
polygamy,  and  eat  pork.  One  kind  of  facrifice  is  ufu- 
al among  them  :  at  certain  times  a  lheep  is  killed  by  a 
perfon  who  feems  to  be  confidered  as  a  kind  of  prieft, 
as  he  is  obliged  to  live  in  a  ftate  of  celibacy.  His  ha- 
bitation is  in  the  mountains,  near  an  old  ftone  church, 
which  is  faid  to  be  adorned  with  various  ftatues  and  in- 
fcriptions.  Under  the  church  is  a  vault  that  contains 
certain  old  books,  which,  however,  no  one  ever  at- 
tempts to  approach.  Mr  Guldenftaedtf  was  prevent-  f  2?«y?, 
ed  by  the  weather  from  vifiting  this  church.  vol.  I. 

The  6th,  7th,  and  8th  tribes,  which  were  formerly  P-  15°' 
tributary  to  the  Cabardean  princes,  fubmitted  to  Ruf- 
fia  in  1770.  The  ninth,  Tfhetfhen,  is  governed  by  its 
own  chiefs,  who  are  related  to  the  Avar- Khan.  This 
tribe  is  fo  numerous  and  warlike,  and  has  given  the 
Ruffians  fo^much  trouble,  that  its  name  is  ufually  given 
by  them  to  the  whole  Kifti  nation.  The  chief  village 
of  Tlhetfhen  lies  on  the  Argun,  about  1 5  miles  from 
its  mouth.  Its  other  principal  villages  are  Hadfhiaul 
and  Iangent,  both  on  the  Sundiha. 

KIT,  in  mufic,  the  name  of  a  fmall  violin  of  fuch 
form  and  dimenfion  as  to  be  capable  cf  being  carried 
in  a  cafe  or  fheath  in  the  pocket.  Its  length,  mea- 
furing  from  the  extremities,  is  about  16  inches,  and 
that  of  the  bow  about  17.  Small  as  this  inftrument  is, 
its  powers  are  coextenfive  Avith  thofe  of  the  violin. 

Kn-Kat  Club,  an  affociation  of  above  30  Englifh  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen  of  diftinguifhed  merit,  formed 
in  1703,  purely  to  unite  their  zeal  in  favour  of  the  Pro- 
teftant  fucceQlon  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover.  Their  name 
was  derived  from  Chriftopher  Kat,  a  paltry  cook,  ne ar 
the  tavern  where  they  met  in  King's-ftreet,  Weftmin- 
fter,  who  often  fripplied  them  with  tarts.  Old  Jacob 
Tonfon  was  their  bookfeller  ;  and  that  family  is  in  pof- 
feffion  of  a  picture  of  the  origin *1  members  of  this  fa- 
mous club,  painted  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  The  dn- 
fign  of  thefe  gentlemen  was  to  recommend  and  encou- 
rage true  loyalty  by  the  powerful  influence  of  wit  and 
humour;  and  Sir  Samuel  Garth  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
by  the  extempore  epigrams  he  made  on  their  toafts, 
which  were  inferibed  on  their  drinking  glaffes. 

KITCHEN,  the  room  in  a  houfe  where  the  provi- 
fions  are  cooked. 
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Kitchen,  Army  KifCREN,  is  a  fpace  of  about  1 6  or  1 8  feet 
"~v—  diameter,  with  a  ditch  furrounding  it  three  feet  wide  ; 
the  oppofite  bank  of  which  ferves  as  a  feat  for  the  men 
who  drefs  the  victuals.  The  kitchens  of  the  flank  com- 
panies are  contiguous  to  the  outline  of  the  camp ;  and 
the  intermediate  fpace  is  generally  diftributed  equally 
for  the  remaining  kitchens ;  and  as  each  tent  forms  a 
mefs,  each  kitchen  muft  have  as  many  fire-places  as 
there  are  tents  in  the  company. 

KircHEN-Garden,  a  piece  of  ground  laid  out  for 
the  cultivation  of  fruit,  herbs,  pulfe,  and  other  vege- 
tables, ufed  in  the  kitchen. 

A  kitchen-garden  ought  to  be  fitnated  on  one  fide 
—  of  the  houfe,  near  the  ftables,  from  whence  the  dung 
may  be  eafily  conveyed  into  it ;  and  after  having  built 
the  wall,  borders  mould  be  made  under  them  ;  which, 
according  to  Miller,  ought  to  be  eight  or  ten  feet 
broad :  upon  thofe  borders  expofed  to  the  fouth,  ma- 
ny forts  of  early  plants  may  be  fown ;  and  upon  thofe 
expofed  to  the  north,  you  may  have  fome  late  crops, 
taking  care  not  to  plant  any  fort  of  deep-rooting 
plants,  efpecially  beans  and  peafe,  too  near  the  fruit- 
trees.  You  mould  next  proceed  to  divide  the  ground 
into  quarters ;  the  bed  figures  for  thefe  is  a  fquare  or 
an  oblong,  if  the  ground  will  admit  of  it ;  otherwife 
they  may  be  of  that  fhape  which  will  be  mod  advan- 
tageous to  the  ground :  the  fize  of  thefe  quarters 
Ihould  be  proportioned  to  that  of  the  garden ;  if  they 
are  too  fmall,  your  ground  will  be  loft  in  walks,  and 
the  quarters  being  inclofed  by  efpaliers  of  fruit-trees, 
the  plants  will  draw  up  flender,  for  want  of  a  more 
open  expofure.  The  walks  fhould  alfo  be  proportion- 
ed to  the  fize  of  the  ground :  thefe  in  a  fmall  garden 
fhould  be  fix  feet  broad,  but  in  a  large  one  ten  ;  and 
on  each  fide  of  the  walk  there  fhould  be  allowed  a 
border  three  or  four  feet  wide  between  it  and  the 
efpalier ;  and  in  thefe  borders  may  be  fown  fome  fmall 
falads,  or  any  other  herbs  that  do  not  take  deep  root 
or  continue  long;  but  thefe  quarters  fhould  not  be 
fown  or  planted  with  the  fame  crop  two  years  toge- 
ther. In  one  of  thefe  quarters,  fituated  neareft  to  the 
ftables,  and  beft  defended  from  the  cold  winds,  fhould 
be  the  hot-beds,  for  early  cucumbers,  melons,  &c. 
and  to  thefe  there  fhould  be  a  paflage  from  the  ftables, 
and  a  gate  through  which  a  fmall  cart  may  enter. 
The  moft  important  points  of  general  culture  confift 
in  well  digging  and  manuring  the  foil;  and  giving  a  pro- 
per diftance  to  each  plant,  according  to  their  different 
growths  :  as  alfo  in  keeping  them  clear  from  weeds  ; 
for  which  purpofe,  you  fhould  always  obferve  to 
keep  your  dung-hills  clear  from  them,  otherwife  their 
feeds  will  be  conftantly  brought  in  and  fpread  with  the 
dung. 

KITE,  in  ornithology.     See  Falco,  fp.  8. 

KITTIWAKE,  in  ornithology.     See  Larus. 

KIU-hoa.     See  Parthemium. 

KIUN-tcheou-fou.     See  Hai-Ncw. 

KLEINPOVIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  de- 
candria  order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
37th  order,  Columnlfera.  The  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ; 
the  petals  five  ;  the  neftarium  campanulated  and  pe- 
dunculated, containing  the  ftamina ;  the  capfule  is  in- 
flated and  five-feeded. 

KLEIST    (Edward    Chriftian    de),    a  celebrated 
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German  poet,  and  a  foldier  of  diftinguifhed  bravery,    Kleift. 

was  born  at  Zeblin,    in  Pomerania,    in     1715.     At  s/ — 

nine  years  of  age  he  was  fent  to  purfue  his  ftudies  at 
Cron  in  Poland  ;  and  he  afterwards  ftudied  at  Dant- 
zick  and  Koningfburg.  Having  finifhed  his  ftudies 
he  went  to  vifit  his  relations  in  Denmark,  who  invited 
him  to  fettle  there  ;  and  having  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  obtain  preferment  in  the  law,  at  21  years  of  age 
accepted  of  a  poft  in  the  Danifh  army.  He  then  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  all  the  fciences  that  have 
a  relation  to  military  affairs,  with  the  fame  affiduity 
as  he  had  before  ftudied  civil  law.  In  1740,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Frederic  king  of  Pruffia, 
Mr  de  Kleift  went  to  Berlin,  and  was  prefented  to 
his  majefty,  who  made  him  lieutenant  of  his  brother 
prince  Henry's  regiment :  and  he  was  in  all  the  cam- 
paigns which  diftinguifhed  the  five  firft  years  of  the 
king  of  Pruffia's  reign.  In  1749  he  obtained  the  poft 
of  captain ;  and  in  that  year  publifhed  his  excellent 
poem  on  the  Spring.  Before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
laft  war,  the  king  chofe  him,  with  fome  other  officers 
at  Potfdam,  companions  to  the  young  prince  Frede- 
ric-William of  Pruffia,  and  to  eat  at  his  table.  In 
the  firft  campaign,  in  1756,  he  was  nominated  major 
of  Haufen's  regiment ;  which  being  in  garrifon  at 
Leipfic,  he  had  time  to  finifh  feveral  new  poems. 
After  the  battle  of  Rofbach,  the  king  gave  him,  by 
an  order  in  his  own  hand- writing,  the  infpeclion  of  the 
great  hofpital  eftablifhed  at  Leipfic.  And  on  this 
occafion  his  humanity  was  celebrated  by  the  fick  and 
wounded  of  both  parties,  and  his  difintereftednefs  was 
equally  admired  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  city. 
In  1758,  Prince  Henry  coming  to  Leipfic,  Mr  Kleift 
defired  toferve  in  his  army  with  the  regiment  of  Hau- 
fen,  which  was  readily  granted.  Opportunities  of 
diftinguifhing  himfelf  could  not  be  wanting  under  that 
great  officer,  and  he  always  communicated  his  cou- 
rage to  the  battalion  under  his  command.  He  alfo 
ferved  that  prince  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of 
1759,  when  he  was  with  him  in  Franconia,  and  in  all 
the  expeditions  of  that  army,  till  he  was  detached  with 
the  troops  under  general  de  Fink  to  join  the  king's 
army.  On  the  1 2th  of  Auguft  was  fought  the  bloody 
battle  of  Kunerfdorf,  in  which  he  fell.  He  attacked 
the  flank  of  the  Ruffians,  and  affifted  in  gaining  three 
batteries.  In  thefe  bloody  attacks  he  received  twelve 
contufions  ;  and  the  two  firft  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
being  wounded,  he  was  forced  to  hold  his  fword  in 
the  left.  His  poft  of  major  obliged  him  to  remain 
behind  the  ranks  ;  but  he  no  fooner  perceived  the 
commander  of  the  battalion  wounded  and  carried  away, 
than  he  inftantly  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  troops. 
He  led  his  battalion  in  the  midft  of  the  terrible  fire 
of  the  enemy's  artillery,  againft  the  fourth  battery. 
He  called  up  the  colours  of  the  regiment ;  and,  ta- 
king an  enfign  by  the  arm,  led  him  on.  Here  he 
received  a  ball  in  his  left  arm  ;  when,  being  no  longer 
able  to  hold  his  fword  in  his  left  hand,  he  took  it 
again  in  the  right,  and  held  it  with  the  two  laft  fingers 
and  his  thumb.  He  ftill  pufned  forward,  and  was 
within  thirty  fteps  of  the  battery,  when  his  light  leg 
was  fhattered  by  the  wadding  of  one  of  the  great  guns; 
and  he  fell  from  his  horfe,  crying  to  his  men,  "  My 
boys,  don't  abandon  your  king."  By  the  affift- 
ance  of  thofe  who  furrounded  him,  he  endeavoured 
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Knarefbo-  twice  to   remount  his  horfe  ;  but  his  ftrength  forfook 

rou2h    him,  and  he  fainted.      He  was  then  earned  behind 

•I         the  line  •    where  a  furgeon  attempting    to  drefs  his 

Knapdale.  wminH<;  'wag  ftot  dead#     The  Coffees  arriving  foon 

after,  ftripped  Mr   Kleift  naked,  and  threw  him  into 
a  miry  place  ;  where  fome  Ruffian  huffars  found  him 
in  the  night,  and  laid  him  upon  fome  ftraw  near  the 
fire  of  the  grand  guard,  covered  him  with  a  cloak,  put 
a  hat  on  his  head,  and   gave  him  fome  bread  and  wa- 
ter. In  the  morning  one  of  them  offered  him  a  piece 
of  filver,  which  he  refufed  ;  on  which  he  toffed  it  up- 
on the  cloak  that  covered  him,  and  then  departed  with 
his  companions.     Soon  after  the  Coffacs  returned,  and 
took  all  that  the  generous  huffars  had  given  him.  Thus 
he  again  lay   naked  on  the  earth :  and  in  that    cruel 
fituation  continued  till  noon,  when  he  was  known  by 
a  Ruffian  officer,  who  caufed  him  to  be  conveyed  in 
a  waggon  to  Frankfort  on   the  Oder  ;  where  he  arri- 
ved in  the  evening,  in  a  very  weak  ftate,  and  was  in- 
ftantly  put  into  the  hands  of  the  furgeons.     But  the 
fractured  bones  feparating,  broke    an  artery,  and  he 
died  by  the  lofs  of  blood.     The  city  of  Frankfort  be- 
ing then  in  the  hands  of  the   enemy,  they  buried  this 
Pruffian  hero  with  all  military  honours  :  the  governor,. 
a  great  number  of  the  Ruffian  officers,  the  magiftrates 
of  the  city,  with  the  profeffors  and  the  ftudents,  form- 
ed the  proceffion,  preceded  by  the  funeral  mufic.     Mr 
Kleift's  poems,  which  are  greatly  admired,    are  ele- 
gantly printed  in  the  German  tongue,  in  2  volumes 
8vo. 

KNARESBO ROUGH,  a  town  in  the  Weft   Ri- 
ding of  Yorkfhire  in  England,  199  miles  from  London, 
is  an  ancient  borough   by  prefcription,  called  by    fo- 
reigners the  Yorkfhire  Spaiv.     It  is  almoft  encompaifed 
by  the  river  Nid,  which  ifTues  from  the  bottom  of 
Craven-hills  ;  and  had  a  priory,  with  a   caftle,  long 
fmce  demolifhed,  on  a  craggy  rock,  whence  it  took  the 
name.     The  town  is  about  three  furlongs  in  length  ; 
and  the  pariih  is  famous  for   four  medicinal  fprings 
near  each  other,  and  yet  of  different  qualities.      1.  The 
fweet  fpaw,  or  vitriolic  well,  in  Knarefborough  foreft, 
three  miles  from  the  town,  which  was  difcovered  in 
1620.      2.  The  (finking,  or  fulphureous  fpaw,  which  is 
ufed  only  in  bathing.      3.  St  Mungo's,  a  cold-bath,  four 
miles  frcm    the  town.     4.  The   dropping- well,  which 
is  in  the  town,  and  the  moft  noted   petrifying  fpring 
in  England,  fo  called  by  reafon  of  its  dropping  from 
the  fpongy  rock  hanging  over  it.     The  ground  which 
receives   it,  before  it  joins  the   well,  is,  for   12   yards 
long,  become  a  folid  rock.     From  the  well  it  runs  in- 
to the  Nid,  where  the  fpring  water  has  made  a  rock 
that  ftretches  fome  yards  into  the  river.     The  adjacent 
fields  are  noted  for  liquorice,  and  a  foft  yellow  marie, 
which  is  rich  manure.     The   town  is  governed  by  a 
bailiff.     Its   baths  are  not  &  much  frequented  fmce 
Scarborough    Spaw  came  in  vogue      It  has  a  good 
market  and  fix  fairs.     Here  is  a  ftone  bridge  over  the 
river,  near  one  end  of  which  is  a  cell  dug  out  of  the 
rock,  and  called  St  Robert's  chape/. 

KMAPDALE,  one  of  the  divifions  of  Argylefhire 
in  Scotland  It  is  parted  from  Cowal  on  the  eaft  by 
Lochfyn,  borders  with  Kintyre  on  the  fouth,  with 
Lorn  on  the  north,  by  Braidalbin  on  the  north-eaft, 
and  on  the  weft  by  the  Flebrides.  Its  length  from 
north,  to  fouth  does   not  exceed  20  miles,    and  the 


breadth  in  fome  places  may  amount  to  13.  It  is  Knapfack, 
joined  to  Kintyre  by  a  neck  of  land  not  above  a  mile  Knee- 
broad,  over  which  the  country  people  draw  their  boats, 
to  avoid  failing  round  Kintyre.  This  part  of  Knap- 
dale  abounds  with  lakes,  fome  of  them  containing  lit- 
tle iilands,  on  which  there  are  caftles  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent proprietors.  The  grounds  are  more  adapted  for 
pafturage  than  grain ;  but  that  on  the  fide  oi  Lochow 
is  fruitful  in  both. 

KNAPSACK,  in  a  military  fenfe,  a  rough  leather 
bag  which  a  foldier  carries  on  his  back,  and  which 
contains  all  his  neceffaries.  Square  knapfacks  are 
moft  convenient ;  and  fhould  be  made  with  a  divi- 
fion  to  hold  the  ihoes,  black-ball  and  brufhes,  feparate 
from  the  linen.     White  goat-fkins  are  the  beft. 

KNAVE,  an  old  Saxon  word,  which  had  at  firft  a 
fenfe  of  fimplicity  and  innocence,  for  it  fignified  a  boy  ; 
Sax.  cnapa,  whence  a  knave-child,  i.  e.  a  boy,  diftin- 
guifhed  from  a  girl,  in  feveral  old  writers  ;  afterwards 
it  was  taken  for  a  fervant  boy,  and  at  length  for  any 
fervant-man.  Alfo  it  was  applied  to  a  minifter  or 
officer  that  bore  the  fhield  or  weapon  of  his  fuperior  ; 
as  Jield-knapa,  whom  the  Latins  call  armiger,  and  the 
French  efcuyer,  14  Edg.  III.  c.  3.  And  it  was  fome- 
times  of  old  made  ufe  of  as  a  titular  addition  ;  as  Joan- 
nes C.jU'ws  Willielmi  C.  de  Derby,  knave,  &c.  2  2  Hen.  VII. 
c.  37.  The  word  is  now  perverted  to  the  hardeft  mean- 
ing, viz.  afalfe  deceitful  fellow. 

KNAVESHIP,  in  Scots  law,  one  of  the  names  of 
the  fmall  duties  payable  in  thirlage  to  the  miller's  fer- 
vants,  caWedfequels. 

KNAUTIA,  in  botany  ;  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  48th 
order,  Aggregate.  The  common  calyx  is  oblong,  fimple, 
quinqueflorous  ;  the  proper  one  fimple,  fuperior  j  the 
florets  irregular  ;  the  receptacle  naked.. 

KNEE,  in  anatomy,  the  articulation  of  the  thigh- 
and  leg  bones.     See  Anatomy,  n°  59. 

Knee,  in  a  fliip,  a  crooked  piece  of  timber,  having 
two  branches  or  arms,  and  generally  ufed  to  connect 
the  beams  of  a  fhip  with  her  fides  or  timbers. 

The  branches  of  the  knees  form  an  angle  of  greater 
or  fmaller  extent,  according  to  the  mutual  fituation  of 
the  pieces  which  they  are  defigned  to  unite.  One 
branch  is  fecurely  bolted  to  one  of  the  deck-beams, 
whilft  the  other  is  in  the  fame  manner  attached  to  the 
correfponding  timber  in  the  fhips  fide,  as  reprefented 
by  E  in  the  plate  of  Mwsmp-Frame. 

Befides  the  great  utility  of  knees  in  connecting  the 
beams  and  timbers  in  one  compact  frame,  they  con- 
tribute greatly  to  the  ftrength  and  folidity  of  the  fhip, 
in  the  different  parts  of  tier  frame  to  which  they  are 
bolted  ;  and  thereby  enable  her  with  great  firmnefs 
to  refift  the  effects  of  a  turbulent  fea. 

In  fixing  of  thefe  pieces,  it  is  occafionally  neceffary 
to  give  an  oblique  direction  to  the  vertical  or  fide 
branch,  in  order  to  avoid  the  range  of  an  adjacent  gun- 
port,  or  becaufe  the  knee  maybe  fo  fhaped  as  to  require 
this  difpofition  ;  it  being  fometimes  difficult  to  procure 
fo  great  a  variety  of  knees  as  may  be  neceffary  in  the 
conftruction  of  a  number  of  fhips  of  war.. 

In  France, thefcarcity  of  thefe  pieces  has  obliged  their 

fhip-wrights   frequently  to  form  their  knees  of  iron. 

Knees  are  either  faid  to  be  lodging  or  hanging.     The 
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Knee,  former  are  fixed  horizontally  in  the  (hip's  frame,  having 
cr«  one  arm  bolted  to  the  beam,  and  the  other  acrofs  two 
or  three  timbers,  as  reprefented  in  the  Deck,  Plate 
CLVI.  The  latter  are  fixed  vertically,  as  we  have 
defcribed  above.  See  alfo  Ship- Building,  Deck,  and 
MiDSHiP-Frame. 

Knee  of  the  Head,  a  large  flat  piece  of  timber,  fixed 
edgeways  upon  the  fore-part  of  a  fhip's  ftem,  and  fup- 
porting  the  ornamental  figure  or  image  placed  under 
the  bowfprit.     See  Smv-Build'ing. 

The  knee  of  the  head,  which  may  properly  be  de- 
fined a  continuation  of  the  item,  as  being  prolonged 
from  the  ftem  forwards,  is  extremely  broad  at  the 
upper-part,  and  accordingly  compofed  of  feveral  pieces 
United  into  one,  YY  (Pieces  of  the  Hull,  in  Snip-Build- 
ing Plates).  It  is  let  into  the  head,  and  fecured  to 
the  fhip's  bows  by  ftrong  knees  fixed  horizontally 
upon  both,  and  called  the  cheeks  of  the  head.  The  heel 
of  it  is  fcarfed  to  the  upper  end  of  the  fora-foot ;  and 
it  is  faftened  to  the  ftem. above  by  a  knee,  called  a 
jlandard,  expreffed  by  &  in  the  plate. 

Befides  fupporting  the  figure  of  the  head,  this  piece 
is  otherwife  ufeful,  as  ferving  to  fecure  the  boom 
or  bumkin,  by  which  the  fore-tack  is  extended  to  wind- 
ward ;  and  by  its  great  breadth,  preventing  the  lhip 
from  falling  to  leeward  when  clofe-hauled  fo  much  as 
fhe  would  otherwife  do.  It  alfo  affords  a  greater  fe- 
curity  to  the  bowfprit,  by  increafing  the  angle  of  the 
bob-ftay,  fo  as  to  make  it  aft  more  perpendicularly  on 
the  bowfprit. 

The  knee  of  the  head  is  a  phrafe  peculiar  to  fhip- 
wrights ;  as  this  piece  is  always  called  the  cut-ivater 
by  feamen,  if  we  except  a  few,  who,  affecting  to  be 
wifer  than  their  brethren,  have  adopted  this  expreflion 
probably  on  the  prefumption  that  the  other  is  a  cant- 
phrafe  or  vulgarifm. 

Carling  Knees,  in  a  fhip,  thofe  timbers  which  ex- 
tend from  the  fhip  to  the  hatch-way,  and  bear  up  the 
deck  on  both  fides. 

KNELLER  (Sir  Godfrey),  a  painter,  whofe  fame 
is  well  eftablifhed  in  Great  Britain.     He  was  born  at 
Lubec  in   1648  ;  and  received  his  firft  inftrudtions  in 
the  fchool  of  Rembrant,  but  became  afterwards  a  dif- 
ciple    of   Ferdinand  Bol.      When  he  had    gained  as 
much  knowledge  as  that  fchool  afforded  him,  he  tra- 
velled to  Rome,  where  he  fixed  his  particular  attention 
on  Titian  and  the  Caraccii.     He  afterwards  vifited  Ve- 
nice,   and  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  effectually  in  that 
city  by  his  hiftorical  pictures  and  portraits  of  the  noble 
families  there,  that  his  reputation  became  confiderable 
in  Italy.     By  the  advice  of  fome  friends  he  went  at 
laft  to  England,  where  it  was  his  good  fortune  to  gain 
the  favour  of  the  duke  of  Monmouth  :  by  his  recom- 
mendation, he  drew  the  picture  of  King  Charles  II. 
more  than  once ;  who  was  fo  taken  with  his  fkill  in 
doing  it,  that  he  ufed  to  come  and  fit  to  him  at  his 
houfe  in  Covent-garden  piazza.      The  death    of  Sir 
Peter  Lely  left  him  without  a  competitor  in  England, 
and  from  that  time  his  fortune  and  fame  were  tho- 
roughly eftablifhed.     No  Painter  could  have  more  in- 
ceffant  employment,  and  no   painter   could   be  more 
diftinguifhed  by  public  honour.     He  was  ftate-painter 
to  Charles  II.  James  II.  William  III.  Queen  Anne, 
and  George  I.  equally  efteemed  and  reflected  by  them 


all :  the  Emperor  Leopold  made  him  a  knight  of  the  Knife, 
Roman  empire,  and  king  George  I.  created  him  a  ba-  Knight, 
ronet.  Moft  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  had  their  like- 
neffes  taken  by  him,  and  no  painter  excelled  him  in  a 
fure  outline,  or  in  the  graceful  difpofition  of  his  figures  : 
his  works  were  celebrated  by  the  beft  poets  in  his  time. 
He  built  himfelf  an  elegant  houfe  at  Whitton  near 
Hampton-court,  where  he  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  ;  and  died  in  1726. 

KNIFE  is  a  well-known  inftrument,  made  for  cut- 
ting, and  adapted  in  form  to  the  ufes  for  which  it  is 
defigned. 

Knives  are  faid  to  have  been  firft  made  in  England 
in  1563,  by  one  Matthews,  on  Fleet-bridge,  London. 
The  importation  of  all  forts  of  knives  is  prohibited 
in  Enland. 

KNIGHT  (eques),  among  the  Romans,  a  perfon 
of  the  fecond  degree  of  nobility,  following  immediate- 
ly that  of  the  fenators.  See  E$jjestrian  Order,  and 
Equites. 

Knight,  or  Cnecht  (Germ.),  in  feodal  hiftory,  was 
originally  an  appellation  or  title  given  by  the  ancient 
Germans  to  their  youth  after  being  admitted  to  the 
privileges  of  bearing  arms. 

The  paflion  for  arms  among  the  Germanic  ftates, 
as  defcribed  by  Dr  Stuart  *,  was  carried  to  extremity.  *  V"™  °f 
It  was  amidft  fcenes  of  death  and  peril  that  the  young  ^   '^  ** 
were  educated  :  It  was  by  valour  and  feats  of  prowefs       .%* 
that  the  ambitious  fignalized  their  manhood.     All  the 
honours  they  knew  were  allotted  to  the  brave.     The 
fword  opened  the  path  to  glory.     It  was  in  the  field 
that  the  ingenious  and  the  noble  flattered  moft  their 
pride,  and  acquired  an  afccndancy.     The  ftrength  of 
their  bodies,    and  the  vigour  of  their    counfels,    fur- 
rounded  them  with  warriors,  and  lifted  them  to  com- 
mand. 

But,  among  thefe  nations,  when  the  individual  felt 
the  call  of  valour,  and  wifhed  to  try  his  ftrength 
againft  an  enemy,  he  could  not  of  his  own  authority 
take  the  lance  and  the  javelin.  The  admiffion  of  their 
youth  to  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms,  was  a  matter 
of  too  much  importance  to  be  left  to  chance  or  their 
own  choice.  A  form  was  invented  by  which  they  were 
advanced  to  that  honour. 

The  council  of  the  diftrict,  or  of  the  canton  to 
which  the  candidate  belonged,  was  affembled.  His 
age  and  his  qualifications  were  inquired  into  ;  and  if 
he  was  deemed  worthy  of  being  admitted  to  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  foldier,  a  chieftain,  his  father  or  one  of 
his  kindred  adorned  him  with  a  fhield  and  the  lance. 
In  confequence  of  this  folemnity,  he  prepared  to  diftin- 
guifh  himfelf;  his  mind  opened  to  the  cares  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  the  domeftic  concerns,  or  the  offices  of  the 
family  from  which  he  had  fprung,  were  no  longer  the 
objects  of  his  attention.  To  this  ceremony,  fo  fimple 
and  fo  interefting,  the  inftitution  of  knighthood  is  in- 
debted for  its  rife. 

Knighthood,  however,  as  a  fyftem,  known  under 
the  denomination  of  Chivalry,  is  to  be  dated  only 
from  the  nth  century.  All  Europe  being  reduced 
to  a  ftate  of  anarchy  and  confufion  on  the  decline  of 
the  houfe  of  Charlemagne,  every  proprietor  of  a  manor 
or  lordfhip  became  a  petty  fovereign ;  the  manfion- 
houfe  was  fortified  by  a  moat,  defended  by  a  guard, 
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Knight,  and  called  a  cajlk.  The  governor  had  a  party  of  700 
or  800  men  at  his  command ;  and  with  thefe  he  ufed 
frequently  to  make  excurfions,  which  commonly  ended 
in  a  battle  with  the  lord  of  fome  petty  Hate  of  the 
fame  kind,  whofe  caftle  was  then  pillaged,  and  the 
women  and  treafures  borne  off  by  the  conqueror.  Du- 
ring this  ftate  of  univerfal  hoftility,  there  was  no  friend- 
ly communications  between  the  provinces,  nor  any 
high  roads  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to  another : 
the  wealthy  traders,  who  then  travelled  from  place  to 
place  with  their  merchandife  and  their  families,  were 
in  perpetual  danger ;  the  lord  of  almoft  every  caftle 
extorted  fomething  from  them  on  the  road ;  and  at 
laft,  fome  one  more  rapacious  than  the  reft,  feized  up- 
on the  whole  of  the  cargo,  and  bore  off  the  women  for 
his  own  ufe. 

Thus  caftles  became  the  warehoufes  of  all  kinds  of 
rich  merchandife,  and  the  prifons  of  the  diftreffed  fe- 
males whofe  fathers  or  lovers  had  been  plundered  or 
flain,  and  who  being  therefore  feldom  difpofed  to 
take  the  thief  or  murderer  into  favour,  were  in  conti- 
nual danger  of  a  rape. 

But  as  fome  are  always  diftinguifhed  by  virtue  in 
the  moft  general  defection,  it  happened  that  many 
lords  infenfibly  afTociated  to  reprefs  thefe  fallies  of  vio- 
lence and  rapine,  to  fecure  property,  and  protect  the 
ladies.  Among  thefe  were  many  lords  of  great  fiefs  ; 
and  the  affociation  was  at  length  ftrengthened  by  a 
folemn  vow,  and  received  the  fanction  of  a  religious 
ceremony.  As  the  firft  knights  were  men  of  the 
higheft  rank,  and  the  largeft  poffeffions,  fuch  having 
moft  to  lofe,  and  the  leaft  temptation  to  fteal,  the  fra- 
ternity was  regarded  with  a  kind  of  reverence,  even 
by  thofe  againft  whom  it  was  formed.  Admiflion  into 
the  order  was  deemed  the  higheft  honour ;  many  ex- 
traordinary qualifications  were  required  in  a  candidate, 
and  many  new  ceremonies  were  added  at  his  creation. 
After  having  fafted  from  fun-rife,  confefled  himfelf, 
and  received"  the  facrament,  he  was  dreffed  in  a  white 
tunic,  and  placed  by  himfelf  at  a  fide-table,  where  he 
was  neither  to  fpeak,  to  fmile,  nor  to  eat ;  while  the 
knights  and  ladies,  who  were  to  perform  the  principal 
parts  of  the  ceremony,  were  eating,  drinking,  and 
making  merry  at  the  great  table.  At  night  his  ar- 
mour was  conveyed  to  the  church  where  the  ceremony 
was  performed  ;  and  here  having  watched  it  till  the 
morning,  he  advanced  with  his  fword  hanging  about  his 
neck,  and  received  the  benediction  of  the  prieft.  He 
then  kneeled  down  before  the  lady  who  was  to  put  on 
his  armour,  who  being  aflifted  by  perfons  of  the  firft 
rank,  buckled  on  his  fpurs,  put  an  helmet  on  his  head, 
and  accoutred  him  with  a  coat  of  mail,  a  cuirafs,  brace- 
lets, cuifles,  and  gauntlets. 

Being  thus  armed  cap-a-pge,  the  knight  who  dub- 
bed him  {track  him  three  times  over  the  fhoulder  with 
the  flat  fide  of  his  fword,.  in  the  name  of  God,  St 
Michael,  and  St  George.  He  was  then  obliged  to 
watch  all  night  in  all  his  armour,  with  his  fword  gird- 
ed, and  his  lance  in  his  hand.  From  this  time  the 
knight  devoted  himfelf  to  the  redrefs  of  thofe  wrongs 
which,  "  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes ;"  to 
fecure  merchants  from  the  rapacious  cruelty  of  bandit- 
ti, and  women  from  ravifhers,  to  whofe  power  they 
were,  by  the  particular  confufioa  of  the  times,  conti- 
nually expofed...  Y 


From  this  view  of  the  origin  of  chivalry,  it  will  be     Knight. 
eafy   to    account  for  the  caftle,   the  moat,    and   the  - 

bridge,  which  are  found  in  romances  ;  and  as  to  the 
dwarf,  he  was  a  conftant  appendage  to  the  rank  and 
fortune  of  thofe  times,  and  no  caftle  therefore  could 
be  without  him.  The  dwarf  and  the  buffoon  were 
then  introduced  to  kill  time,  as  the  card-table  is  at 
prefent.  It  will  alfo  be  eafy  to  account  for  the  mul- 
titude of  captive  ladies  whom  the  knights,  upon  fei- 
zing  a  caftle,  fet  at  liberty ;  and  for  the  prodigious 
quantities  of  ufelefs  gold  and  fiver  veffels,  rich  fluffs, 
and  other  merchandife,  with  which  many  apartments 
in  thefe  caftles  are  faid  to  have  been  filled. 

The  principal  lords  who  entered  into  the  confrater- 
nity of  knights,  ufed  to  fend  their  fons  to  each  other 
to  be  educated,  far  from  their  parents,  in  the  myftery 
of  chivalry.  Thefe  youths,  before  they  arrived  at  the 
age  of  21,  were  called  bachelors,  or  bas  chevaliers^  in- 
ferior knights,  and  at  that  age  were  qualified  to  re- 
ceive the  order. 

So  honourable  was  the  origin  of  an  inftitution, 
commonly  confidered  as  the  refult  of  caprice  and  the 
fource  of  extravagance ;  but  which,  on  the  contrary, 
rofe  naturally  from  the  ftate  of  fociety  in  thofe  times, 
and  had  a  very  ferious  effect  in  refining  the  manners 
of  the  European  nations.  Valour,  humanity,  courtcfy, 
juftice,  honour,  were  its  characterises  :  and  to  thefe 
were  added  religion  ;  which,  by  infufing  a  large  por- 
tion of  enthufiaftic  zeal,  carried  them  all  to  a  roman- 
tic excefs,  wonderfully  fuited  to  the  genius  of  the  age, 
and  productive  of  the  greateft  and  moft  permanent  ef- 
fects both  upon  policy  and  manners.  War  was  carried 
on  with  lefs  ferocity,  when  humanity,  no  lefs  than 
courage,  came  to  be  deemed  the  ornament  of  knight- 
hood, and  knighthood  a  diftinction  fuperior  to  royalty, 
and  an  honour  which  princes  were  proud  to  receive. 
from  the  hands  of  private  gentlemen  :  more  gentle  and 
polifhed  manners  were  introduced,  when  courtefy  was 
recommended  as  the  moft  amiable  of  knightly  virtues, 
and  every  knight  devoted  himfelf  to  the  fervice  of  a 
lady :  violence  and  oppreffion  decreafed,  when  it  was 
accounted  meritorious  to  check  and  to  punifli  them : 
a  fcrupulous  adherence  to  truth,  with  the  moft  reli- 
gious attention  to  fulfil  every  engagement,  but  parti- 
cularly thofe  between  the  fexes  as  more  eafily  violated, 
became  the  diftinguifning  character  of  a  gentleman, 
becaufe  chivalry  was  regarded  as  the  fchool  of  honour, 
and  inculcated  the  moft  delicate  fenfibility  with  refpect 
to  that  point ;  and  valour,  feconded  by  fo  many  mo- 
tives of  love,  religion,  and  virtue,  became  altogether 
irrefiftible. 

That  the  fpirit  of  chivalry  fometimes  rofe  to  an  ex- 
travagant height,  and  had  often  a  pernicious  tendency, 
mull;  however  be  allowed.  In  Spain,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  romantic  gallantry,  it  gave  birth  to  a  feries 
of  wild  adventures  which  have  been  defervedly  ridicu- 
led :  in  the  train  of  Norman  ambition,  it  extinguifhed 
the  liberties  of  England,  and  deluged  Italy  in  blood  ; 
and  at  the  call  of  fuperftition,  and  as  the  engine  of 
papal  power,  it  defolated  Afia  under  the  banner  of  the 
crofs. .  But  thefe  ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  argu- 
ments againft  an  inftitution  laudable  in  itfelf,  and  ne- 
ceffary  at  the  time  of  its  foundation  :  and  thofe  who 
pretend  to  defpife  it,  the  advocates  of  ancient  barba- 
rifm  and  ancient  rufticity,  ought  to  remember,  that 
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chivalry  not  only  firft  taught  mankind  to  carry  the  ci-        Again,  as  to  the  change  which  took  place  in  the  ope-    Knight, 

vilities  of  peace  into  the   operations   of  war,  and  to  rations  of  war,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  perfect  hero 

mingle  politenefs  with  the  ufe  of  the  fword  ;  but  rou-  of  antiquity  was  fuperior  to  fear,  but  he  made  ufe  of 

fed  the  foul  from  its  lethargy,  invigorated  the  human  every  artifice  to  annoy  his  enemy  :  impelled  by  animo- 

character  even  while  it  foftened  it,  and  produced  ex-  fity  and  hoftile  paftion,  like  the  favage  in  the  American 

ploits   which  antiquity   cannot    parallel.      Nor  ought  woods,  he  was  only  anxious  of  attaining  his  end,  with- 

they  to  forget,    that  it  gave  variety,    elegance,    and  out  regarding  whether  fraud  or  force  were  the  means, 

pleafure,  to  the  intercourfe  of  life,  by  making  woman  But  the  true  knight  or  modern  hero  of  the  middle  ages, 

a  more  effential  part  of  fociety  ;  and  is  therefore  in-  who  feems  in  all  his  rencounters  to  have  had  his  eye  on 

titled  to  our  gratitude,  though  the  point  of  honour,  the  judicial  combat  or  judgment  of  God,  had  an  equal 

and  the  refinements  in  gallantry,  its  more  doubtful  ef-  contempt  for  ftratagem  and  danger.     He  difdained  to 

fects,    mould  be  excluded  from  the  improvement    of  take  advantage  of  his  enemy :  he  defired  only  to  fee 


modern  manners.     For, 

To  illuftrate  this  topic  more  particularly,  we  may 
obferve,  that  women,  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  feem  to  have  been  confidered  merely  as  ob- 
jects of  fenfuality,  or  of  domeftic  conveniency :  they 
were  devoted  to  a  ftate  of  feclufion  and  obfcurity,  had 
few  attentions  paid  them,  and  were  permitted  to  take 
as  little  fhare  in  the  converfation  as  in 
commerce  of  life.  But  the  northern  nations,  who  paid 
a  kind  of  devotion  to  the  fofter  fex,  even  in  their  native 
forefts,  had  no  fooner  fettled  themfelves  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  empire,  than  the  female  charac- 
ter began  to  affume  new  confequence.  Thofe  fierce 
barbarians,  who  feemed  to  thirft  only  for  blood,  who 
involved  in  one  undiliinguifhing  ruin  the  monuments 
of  ancient  grandeur  and  ancient  ingenuity,  and  who 
devoted  to  the  flames  the  knowledge  of  ages,  always 
forbore  to  offer  any  violence  to  the  women.  They 
brought  along  with  them  the  refpectful  gallantry  of 
the  north,  which  had  power  even  to  reftrain  their  fa- 
vage ferocity ;  and  they  introduced  into  the  weft  of 
Europe  a  generofity  of  fentiment,  and  a  complaifance 
toward  the  ladies,  to  which  the  moft  poliflied  nations 
of  antiquity  were  ftrangers. — Thefe  fentiments  of  ge- 
nerous gallantry  were  foftered  by  the  inftitution  of 
chivalry,  which  lifted  woman  yet  higher  in  the  fcale 
of  life.  Inftead  of  being  nobody  in  fociety,  fhe  be- 
came its  primum  mobile.  Every  knight  devoting  him- 
felf  to  danger,  declared  himfelf  the  humble  fervant  of 
fome  lady,  and  that  lady  was  often  the  object  of  his 
love.  Her  honour  was  fuppofed  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  his,  and  her  fmile  was  the  reward  of  his 
valour  :  for  her  he  attacked,  for  her  he  defended,  and 
for  her  he  fhed  his  blood.  Courage,  animated  by  fo 
powerful  a  motive,  loft  fight  of  every  thing  but  enter- 
prife  :  incredible  toils  were  cheerfully  endured,  incre- 
dible actions  were  performed ,  and  adventures  feeming- 
ly  fabulous  were  more  than  realifed.  The  effect  was 
reciprocal.  Women,  proud  of  their  influence,  became 
Worthy  of  the  heroifm  which  they  had  infpired :  they 


him,  and  to  combat  him  upon  equal  terms,  trufting 
that  heaven  would  declare  in  behalf  of  the  juft  ;  and 
as  he  profeffed  only  to  vindicate  the  caufe  of  religion, 
of  injured  beauty,  or  oppreffed  innocence,  he  was  fur- 
ther confirmed  in  this  enthufiaftic  opinion  by  his  own 
heated  imagination.  Strongly  perfuaded  that  the  de- 
cifion  mult  be  in  his  favour,  he  fought  as  if  under  the 
the  general  influence  of  divine  infpiration  rather  than  of  military 
ardour.  Thus  the  fyftem  of  chivalry,  by  a  Angular 
combination  of  manners,  blended  the  heroic  and  fanc- 
tified  characters,  united  devotion  and  valour,  zeal  and 
gallantry,  and  reconciled  the  love  of  God  and  of  the 
ladies. 

Chivalry  flourilhed    moft   during  the    time  of  the 
croifades.     From    thefe    holy  wars  it    followed,    that 


new  fraternities  of  knighthood  were  invented :  hence 


the  knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Hofpitallers, 
Templars,  and  an  infinite  number  of  religious  or- 
ders. Various  other  orders  were  at  length  inftituted 
by  fovereign  princes:  the  Gaiter,  by  Edward  III. 
of  England  ;  the  Golden  Fleece,  by  Philip  the  Good, 
duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  St  Michael,  by  Louis  XL  of 
France.  From  this  time  ancient  chivalry  declined  to 
an  empty  name ;  when  fovereign  princes  eftablifhed 
regular  companies  in  their  armies,  knights-bannerets 
were  no  more,  though  it  was  ftill  thought  an  honour 
to  be  dubbed  by  a  great  prince  or  victorious  hero  ; 
and  all  who  profefTed  arms  without  knighthood  affu- 
med  the  title  of  ej "quire. 

There  is  fcarce  a  prince  in  Europe  that  has  not 
thought  fit  to  inftitute  an  order  of  knighthood  ;  and 
the  fimple  title  of  knight,  which  the  kings  of  Britain 
confer  on  private  fubjects,  is  a  derivation  from  ancient 
chivalry,  although  very  remote  from  its  fource.  See 
Knig  ht-B.i  chel  or  . 

KNiGHT-Servic:,  (fervitium  militare,  and  in  law 
French  chivalry)  ;  a  fpecies  of  Tenure,  the  origin  and 
nature  of  which  are  explained  under  the  articles  Chi- 
valry, and  Feodal  Syjlem,  n°  13 — 21. 

The  knights  produced  by  this  tenure  differed  moft 
were  not  to  be  approached  but  by  the  high-minded  effentially  from  the  knights  defcribed  in  the  pre- 
and  the  brave ;  and  men  then  could  only  be  admitted  ceding  article ;  though  the  difference  feems  not  to 
to  the  bofom  of  the  chafte  fair,  after  proving  their  fi-  have  been  accurately  attended  to  by  authors  (a). 
delity  and  affection  by  years  of  perfeverence  and  of  The  one  clafs  of  knights  was  of  a  high  antiquity ; 
peril.  the    other   was  not  heard   of  till  the  invention  of  a 

fee 


(a)  "  The  terms   knight   and   chivaler  (Dr    Stuart  *    obferves),  denoted    both 


the    knight  of  honour  and  *  Vhiv  of 
knight  of  tenure ;  and  chivalry  was  ufed  to  exprefs  both  knighthood  and  knight-fervice.     Hence,  it  has  proceeded,  Society  in 
that  thefe  perfons  and  thefe  ftates  have  been  confounded.     Yet  the  marks  of  their  difference  are  fo  ftrong  and  ^ur°fc 
pointed,  that  one  muft  wonder  that  writers  fhould  miftake  them.     It  is  not,  however,  mean  and  common  ™ 
compilers  only  who  have  been  deceived.     Sir  Edward  Coke,  notwithftanding  his  diftinguifhing  head,  is  of 
this  number.     When  eilimating  the  value  of  the  knight's  fee  at  L.  20  per  annum,  he  appeals  to  the  ftatute  de 

militibuSf. 
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fee.     The  adorning  with  arms  and  the  blow  of  the    exprefsly  teflifies,  for  a  military  purpofe,  viz.  for  de-    Knight, 
fword  made  the    act  of  the    creation  of  the   ancient    fence  of  the  realm  by  the  king's  own  principal  fub-£W/?~ 
knight ;  the  new  knight  was  conftituted  by  an  inveft-    jetts,  which   was   judged  to  be  much  better  than  to  Ctmmcni, 
ment  in  a  piece  of  land.     The  former  was  the  mem-    truft  to  hirelings  or  foreigners.     The  defcription  here 
ber  of  an  order  of  dignity  which   had  particular  pri-    given  is  that  of  knight-fervice  proper,  which  was  to 
vileges  and  diftinftions  ;  the  latter  was  the  receiver  of    attend  the  king   in  his  wars.     There  were  alfo  fome 
a   feudal  grant.     Knighthood  was   a  grant ;  knight-    other  fpecies  of  knight-fervice ;  fo  called,  though  im- 
fervice  a  tenure.     The    firft    communicated  fplendor    properly,  becaufe  the  fervice  or  render  was  of  a  free 
to  an   army  ;  the  laft  gave  it   ftrength  and  numbers,    and  honourable  nature,  and  equally  uncertain  as  to  the 
The  knight  of  honour  might  ferve  in  any  ftation  what-    time  of  rendering  as  that  of  knight-fervice  proper,  and 
ever*  the  knight  of  tenure   was  in  the  rank  of  a  fol-    becaufe  they  were  attended  with  fimilar  fruits  and  con- 

<Jier. It  is  true  at  the  fame  time,  that  every  noble    fequences.     Such   was  the   tenure  by  grand  ferjeanty, 

and  baron  were  knights  of  tenure,  as  they  held  their    per  magnum  fervitium,  whereby  the  tenant  was  bound, 
lands  by  knight-fervice.     But  the  number  of  fees  they    inftead  of  ferving  the  king  generally  in  his  wars,  to  do 

fome  fpecial  honorary  fervice  to  the  king  in  perfon ; 
as  to  carry  his  banner,  his  fword,  or  the  like ;  or  be 
his  butler,  champion,  or  other  officer,  at  his  corona- 
tion. It  was,  in  moft  other  refpedts,  like  knight-fer- 
vice, only  he  was  not  bound  to  pay  aid  or  efcuage ; 
and  when  tenant  by  knight-fervice  paid  five  pounds 


poffefTed,  and  their  creation  into  rank,  feparated  them 
widely  from  the  fimple  individuals  to  whom  they  gave 
out  grants  of  their  lands,  and  who  were  merely  the 
knights  of  tenure.  It  is  no  lefs  true,  that  the  fove- 
reign,  without  conferring  nobility,  might  give  even  a 
fmgle  fee  to  a  tenant ;  and  fuch  vaffals  in  capite  of  the 


crown,  as  well  as  the  vaffals  of  fingle  fees  from  a  fub- 
jedr,  were  the  mere  knights  of  tenure.  But  the  for- 
mer, in  refpecl:  of  their  holding  from  the  crown,  were 
to  be  called  to  take   upon  themfelves  the  knighthood 


for  a  relief  on  every-knight's  fee,  a  tenant  by  grand- 
ferjeanty  paid  one  year's  value  of  his  land,  were  it 
much  or  little.  Tenure  by  cornage,  which  was  to  wind 
a  horn  when  the  Scots  or  other  enemies  entered  the 


of  honour ;  a  condition  in  which  they  mis;ht  rife  from  land,  in  order  to  warn  the  king's  fubje&s,  was  (like 
the  ranks,  and  be  promoted  to  offices  and  command,  other  fervices  of  the  fame  nature)  a  fpecies  of  grand- 
And  as  to  the  vaffals  in  capite  of  the  crown  who  had  ferjeanty. 
many  fees,  their  wealth  of  itfelf  fufficiently  diftinguifh- 
ed  them  beyond  the  ftate  of  the  mere  knights  of  te- 


nure. In  fact,  they  poffefTed  an  authority  over  men 
who  were  of  this  laft  defcription  ;  for,  in  proportion 
to  their  lands  were  the  fees  they  gave  out  and  the 
knights  they  commanded. 

By  the  tenure  of  knight-fervice,  the  greateft  part 
of  the  lands  in  England  were  holden,  and  that  princi- 
pally of  the  king  in  capite,  till  the  middle  of  the  laft 
century ;  and  which  was  created,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke 


Thefe  fervices,  both  of  chivalry  and  grand-ferjean- 
ty,  were  all  perfonal,  and  uncertain  as  to  their  quan- 
tity or  duration.  But  the  perfonal  attendance  in 
knight-fervice  growing  troublefome  and  inconvenient 
in  many  refpects,  the  tenants  found  means  of  com- 
pounding for  it,  by  firft  fending  others  in  their  ftead, 
and  in  procefs  of  time  making  a  pecuniary  fatisfaction 
to  the  lords  in  lieu  of  it.  This  pecuniary  fatisfaction 
at  laft  came  to  be  levied  by  affeffments,  at  fo  much  for 
every  knight's  fee  ;  and  therefore  this  kind  of  tenure 

was 


militibus,  an.  1  Ed.  II.  and,  by  the  fenfe  of  his  illuftration,  he  conceives,  that  the  knights  alluded  to  there 
were  the  fame  with  the  poflefTors  of  knight's  fees  :  and  they,  no  doubt,  had  knight's  fees  ;  but  a  knight's  fee 
might  be  enjoyed  not  only  by  the  tenants  in  capite  of  the  crown,  but  by  the  tenants  of  a  vaffal,  or  by  the  te- 
nants of  a  fub- vaffal.  Now,  to  thefe  the  ftatute  makes  no  allufion.  It  did  not  mean  to  annex  knighthood  to 
every  land-holder  in  the  kingdom  who  had  a  knight's  fee ;  but  to  encourage  arms,  by  requiring  the  tenants 
in  capite  of  the  crown  to  take  to  them  the  dignity.  He  thus  confounds  knighthood  and  the  knight's  fee.  Coke 
on  Litttleton,  p.  69. 

"  If  I  am  not  deceived,  Sir  William  Blackftone  has  fallen  into  the  fame  miftake,  and  has  added  to  it, 
Speaking  of  the  knights  of  honour,  or  the  equites  aurati  from  the  gilt  fpurs  they  wore,  he  thus  expreffes  him- 
felf:  '  They  are  alfo  called,  in  our  law,  milites,  becaufe  they  formed  a  part,  or  indeed  the  whole,  of  the  royal 

*  army,  in  virtue  of  their  feodal  tenures ;  one  condition  of  which  was,  that  every  one  who  held  a  knight's 
'  fee  (which  m  Henry  II.'s  time  amounted  to  L.  20  per  annum),  was  obliged  to  be  knighted,  and  attend  the 

*  king  in  his  wars,  or  fined  for  his  noncompliance.     The  exertion  of  this  prerogative,  as  an  expedient  to  raife 

*  money,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  gave  great  offence,  though  warranted  by  law,  and  the  recent  example  of 
'  Queen  Elizabeth :  but  it  was,  at  the  reftoration,  together  with  all  other  military  branches  of  the  feodal  law, 

*  abolifhed;  and  this  kind  of  knighthood  has  fince  that  time  fallen  into  great  difrepute.'     Book  I.  ch.  12. 

"  After  what  has  been  faid,  I  need  hardly  obferve,  that  this  learned  and  able  writer  has  confounded  the 
knight  of  honour  and  the  knight  of  tenure  ;  and  that  the  requifition  to  take  knighthood  was  not  made  to  every 
poffeffor  of  a  knight's  fee,  but  to  the  tenants  of  knight's  fees  held  in  capite  of  the  crown,  who  had  merely  a 
fufficiency  to  maintain  the  dignity,  and  were  thence  difpofed  not  to  take  it.  The  idea  that  the  whole  force 
of  the  royal  army  confided  of  knights  of  honour,  or  dubbed  knights,  is  fo  extraordinary  a  circumftance,  that 
it  might  have  fhown  of  itfelf  to  this  eminent  writer  the  fource  of  his  error.  Had  every  foldier  in  the  feu- 
dal army  received  the  inveftiture  of  arms,  could  he  wear  a  feal,  furpafs  in  filk  and  drefs,  ufe  enfigns  armorial, 
and  enjoy  all  the  other  privileges  of  knighthood  ?  But,  while  I  hazard  thefe  remarks,  my  reader  will  obferve, 
that  it  is  with  the  greateft  deference  I  diffent  from  Sir  William  Blackftone,  whofe  abilities  are  the  objeft  of  a 
moft  general  and  deferved  admiration. 
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Knight,    was  called  fcutagium  in   Latin,   or  fervitium  fcuti ;  feu- 

" '  turn  being  then  a  well-known  denomination  of  money  : 

and  in  like  manner  it  was  called,  in  the  Norman  French, 
efcuage  ;  being  indeed  a  pecuniary  inftead  of  a  milita- 
ry fervice.  The  firft  time  this  appears  to  have  been 
taken,  was  in  the  5  Hen.  II.  on  account  of  his  ex- 
pedition to  Toloufe ;  but  it  foon  came  to  be  fo  uni- 
verfal,  that  perfonal  attendance  fell  quite  into  difufe. 
Hence  we  find  in  ancient  hiftories,  that,  from  this 
period  when  the  kings  went  to  war,  they  levied 
fcutages  on  their  tenants,  that  is,  on  all  the  landhold- 
ers of  the  kingdom,  to  defray  their  expences  and  to 
hire  troops :  and  thefe  affeffments  in  the  time  of  Hen- 
ry II.  feem  to  have  been  made  arbitrarily,  and  at  the 
king's  pleafure.  Which  prerogative  being  greatly  a- 
bufed  by  his  fucceflbrs,  it  became  matter  of  national 
clamour  ;  and  King  John  was  obliged  to  confent,  by 
his  magna  carta,  that  no  fcutage  fhould  be  impofed 
without  confent  of  parliament.  But  this  claufe  was 
omitted  in  his  fon  Henry  III.'s  charter;  where  we 
only  find,  that  fcutages  or  efcuage  fhould  be  taken  as 
they  were  uied  to  be  taken  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. ; 
that  is,  in  a  reafonable  and  moderate  manner.  Yet 
afterwards,  by  ftatute  25  Edw.  I.  c.  5.  &  6.  and  ma- 
ny fubfequent  ftatutes,  it  was  enacted,  that  the  king 
fhould  take  no  aids  or  tafks  but  by  the  common  affent 
of  the  realm.  Hence  it  is  held  in  the  old  books,  that 
efcuage  or  fcutage  could  not  be  levied  but  by  confent 
of  parliament ;  fuch  fcutages  being  indeed  the  ground- 
work of  all  fucceeding  fubfidies,  and  the  land-tax  of 
later  times. 

Since,  therefore,  efcuage  differed  from  knight-fer- 
vice  in  nothing  but  as  a  compenfation  differs  from  ac- 
tual fervice,  knight-fervice  is  frequently  confounded 
with  it.  And  thus  Littleton  muft  be  underftood, 
when  he  tells  us,  that  tenant  by  homage,  fealty,  and 
efcuage,  was  tenant  by  knight-fervice :  that  is,  that 
this  tenure  (being  fubfervient  to  the  military  policy  of 
the  nation)  was  refpected  as  a  tenure  in  chivalry.  But 
as  the  actual  fervice  was  uncertain,  and  depended  up- 
on emergencies,  fo  it  was  neceffary  that  this  pecuniary 
compenfation  fhould  be  equally  uncertain,  and  de- 
pend on  the  affeffments  of  the  legiflature  fuited  to 
thofe  emergencies.  For  had  the  efcuage  been  a  fet- 
tled invariable  fum,  payable  at  certain  times,  it  had 
been  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  a  mere  pecuniary 
rent;  and  the  tenure,  inftead  of  knight  fervice,  would 
have  then  been  of  another  kind,  called  socage. 

By  the  degenerating  of  knight-fervice,  or  perfonal 
military  duty,  into  efcuage  or  pecuniary  affefTments, 
all  the  advantages  (either  promifed  or  real)  ofthefeo- 
dal  conftitutions  were  deftroyed,  and  nothing  but  the 
hardfhips  remained.  Inftead  of  forming  a  national 
militia  compofed  of  barons,  knights,  and  gentlemen, 
bound  by  their  intereft,  their  honour,  and  their  oaths, 
to  defend  their  king  and  country,  the  whole  of  this 
fyftem  of  tenures  now  tended  to  nothing  elfe  but  a 
wretched  means  of  raifmg  money  to  pay  an  army  of 
occafional  mercenaries.  In  the  mean  time  the  fami- 
lies of  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  groaned  under  the 
intolerable  burdens  which  (in  confequence  of  the  fiction 
adopted  after  the  conqueft)  were  introduced  and  laid 
upon  them  by  the  fubtlety  and  fineffe  of  the  Norman 
lawyers.     For,    befides  the   fcutages    to  which    they 


were  liable  in  defect  of  perfonal  attendance,  which,  Knight-, 
however,  were  affeffed  by  themfelves  in  parliament, 
they  might  be  called  upon  by  the  king  or  lord  para- 
mount for  aids,  whenever  his  eldeft  fon  was  to  be. 
knighted,  or  his  eldeft  daughter  married  ;  not  to  for- 
get the  ranfom  of  his  own  perfon.  The  heir,  on  the 
death  of  his  anceftor,  if  of  full  age,  was  plundered  of 
the  firft  emoluments  arifmg  from  his  inheritance,  by 
way  of  relief  and  primer  feifin  ;  and  if  under  age,  of 
the  whole  of  his  eftate  during  infancy.  And  then,  as 
Sir  Thomas  Smith  very  feelingly  complains,  "  when 
he  came  to  his  own,  after  he  was  out  of  ivard/hip,  his 
woods  decayed,  houfes  fallen  down,  ftock  wafted  and 
gone,  lands  let  forth  and  ploughed  to  be  barren,"  to 
make  amends,  he  was  yet  to  pay  half  a  year's  profits 
as  a  fine  for  fuing  out  his  livery  ;  and  alfo  the  price  or 
value  of  his  marriage,  if  he  refufed  fuch  wife  as  his 
lord  and  guardian  had  bartered  for,  and  impofed  upon 
him ;  or  twice  that  value,  if  he  married  another  wo- 
man. Add  to  this,  the  untimely  and  expenfive  ho- 
nour of  knighthood,  to  make  his  poverty  more  com- 
pletely f'plendid.  And  when,  by  thefe  deductions, 
his  fortune  was  fo  fhattered  and  ruined,  that  perhaps 
he  was  obliged  to-fell  his  patrimony,  he  had  not  even 
that  poor  privilege  allowed  him,  without  paying  an 
exorbitant  fine  for  a  licence  of  alienation. 

A  flavery  fo  complicated  and  fo  extenfive  as  this, 
called  aloud  for  a  remedy  in  a  nation  that  boafted  of 
her  freedom.  Palliatives  were  from  time  to  time  ap- 
plied by  fucceflive  acts  of  parliament,  which  aifuaged 
fome  temporary  grievances.  Till  at  length  the  huma- 
nity of  King  James  I.  confented,  for  a  proper  equiva- 
lent, to  aboli fh  them  all,  though  the  plan  then  pro- 
ceeded not  to  effect ;  in  like  manner  as  he  had  formed 
a  fcheme,  and  began  to  put  it  in  execution,  for  remo- 
ving the  feodal-grievance  of  heritable  jurifdictions  in 
Scotland,  which  has  fmce  been  purfued  and  effected 
by  the  ftatute  20  Geo.  II.  c.  43.  King  James's  plan 
for  exchanging  the  military  tenures  feems  to  have  been 
nearly  the  fame  as  that  which  has  been  fince  purfued ; 
only  with  this  difference,  that  by  way  of  compen- 
fation for  the  lofs  which  the  crown  and  other  lord3 
would  fuftain,  an  annual  fee-farm  rent  fhould  be  fet- 
tled and  infeparably  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  ami- 
red  to  the  inferior  lords,  payable  out  of  every  knight's 
fee  within  their  refpective  feignories.  An  expedient,, 
feemingly  much  better  than  the  hereditary  excife 
which  was  afterwards  made  the  principal  equivalent 
for  thefe  conceffions.  For  at  length  the  military  te- 
nures, with  all  their  heavy  appendages,  were  deftroy- 
ed at  one  blow  by  the  ftatute  12  Car.  II.  c.  24. 
which  enacts,  "  that  the  court  of  ward  or  liveries,, 
and  all  wardlhips,  liveries,  primer  feifins,  and  oufterle- 
mains,  values  and  forfeitures  of  marriages,  by  reaforr 
of  any  tenure  of  the  king  or  others,  be  totally  taken- 
away.  And  that  all  fines  for  alienations,  tenures  by 
homage,  knights -fervice,  and  efcuage,  and  alfo  aids 
for  marrying  the  daughter  or  knighting  the  fon,  and 
all  tenures  of  the  king  in  capitey  be  likewife  taken 
away.  And  that  all  forts  of  tenures,  held  of  the  king 
or  others,  be  turned  into  free  and  common  foccage  ; 
fave  only  tenures  in  frankalmoign,  copyholds,  and  the 
honorary  fervices  (without  the  flavifh  part)  of  grand- 
ferjeanty."     A  ftatute  which  was   a  greater  acquifi- 
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tion  to  the  civil  property  of  the  kingdom  than  even 
magna  carta  itfelf :  fince  that  only  pruned  the  luxu- 
riances that  had  grown  out  of  the  military  tenures, 
and  thereby  preferved  them  in  vigour;  but  the  fta- 
tute  of  King  Charles  extirpated  the  whole,  and  demo- 
lifhed  both  root  and  branches. 

KNiGHrs-Errant.  During  the  prevalence  of  chi- 
valry, the  ardour  of  redreffing  wrongs  feized  many 
kni°hts  fo  powerfully,  that,  attended  by  efquires, 
they  wandered  about  in  fearch  of  objects  whofe  mif- 
fortunes  and  mifery  required  their  affiftance  and  fuc- 
cour.  And  as  ladies  engaged  more  particularly  their 
attention,  the  relief  of  unfortunate  damfels  was  the 
atchievement  they  raoft  courted.  This  was  the  rife 
of  knights-errant,  whofe  adventures  produced  ro- 
mance. Thefe  were  originally  told  as  they  happened. 
But  the  love  of  the  marvellous  came  to  interfere  ; 
fancy  was  indulged  in  her  wildeft  exaggerations  ;  and 
poetry  gave  her  charms  to  the  mod  monftrous  fictions, 
and  to  fcenes  the  mod  unnatural  and  gigantic.  See 
Knight. 

Knight -Bachelor.  See  Bachelor. 
KNiGHT-Baronet.  See  Baronet. 
Knights  of  thejhire,  or  Knights  of  Parliament,  in  En- 
gland, are  two  gentlemen  of  worth,  chofen  on  the  king's 
writ  mpleno  comitatu,  by  fuch  of  the  freeholders  of  every 
■county  as  can  expend  40  s.  per  annum,  to  reprefent  fuch 
county  in  parliament.  Thefe,  when  every  man  who 
held  a  knights-fee  in  capite  of  the  crown  was  cuftoma- 
rily  conftrained  to  be  a  knight,  were  of  neceflity  to 
be  miliies  gladio  cinSi,  for  fo  the  writ  runs  to  this 
day ;  but  now  cuftom  admits  efquires  to  be  chofen  to 
this  office.  They  mult  have  at  leaft  500  1.  per  annum  ; 
and  their  expences  are  to  be  defrayed  by  the  county, 
though  this  be  feldom  now  required. 

KNiGHT-MarJloal,  an  officer  in  the  king's  houfe- 
hold,  who  has  jurifdiction  and  cognizance  of  any  tranf- 
grefhon  within  the  king's  houfehold  and  verge  ;  as  alfo 
of  contracts  made  there,  whereof  one  of  the  houfe  is 
party. 

Knights,  inafhip,  two  fhort  thick  pieces  of  wood, 
commonly  carved  like  a  man's  head,  having  four  fhi- 
vers  in  each,  three  for  the  halyards;  and  one  for  the 
top  to  run  in :  one  of  them  ftands  faft  bolted  on  the 
beams  abaft  the  foremaft,  and  is  therefore  called  the 
fore-knight ;  and  the  other,  ftanding  abaft  the  main- 
maft,  is  called  the  main-knight. 

KNIGHTHOOD,  a  military  order  or  honour, 
or  a  mark  or  degree  of  ancient  nobility,  or  reward  of 
perfonal  virtue  and  merit. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  knighthood ;  military,  re- 
gular, honorary,  and  focial. 

Military  Knighthood,  is  that  of  the  ancient  knights, 
who  acquired  it  by  high  feajs  of  arms.  They  are  call- 
ed miliies,  in  ancient  charters  and  titles,  by  which  they 
were  diftinguifhed  from  mere  bachelors,  &c.  Thefe 
knights  were  girt  with  a  fword,  and  a  pair  of  gilt  fpurs; 
whence  they  were  called  equites  aurati. 

Knighthood  is  not  hereditary,  but  acquired.  It 
does  not  come  into  the  world  with  a  man  like  nobility  ; 
nor  can  it  be  revoked.  The  fons  of  kings,  and  kings 
themfelves,  with  all  other  fovereigns,  heretofore  had 
knighthood  conferred  on  them  as  a  mark  of  honour. 
They  were  ufually  knighted  at  their  baptifm  or  mar- 
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at  their  coronation,  before  or  after   a  battle, 


nage, 
&c. 

Regular  Knighthood,  is  applied  to  all  military  or- 
ders which  profefs  to  wear  fome  particular  habit,  to 
bear  arms  againft  the  infidels,  to  fuccour  and  aflift  pil-  *■ 
grims  In  their  paflage  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  ferve 
in  hofpitals  where  they  fliould  be  received  ;  fuch  were 
the  knights  templars,  and  fuch  ftill  are  the  knights  of 
Malta,  &c. 

Honorary-KNiGHTHOOD,  is  that  which  princes  confer 
on  other  princes,  and  even  on  their  own  great  mini- 
fters  and  favourites  ;  fuch  are  knights  of  the  Garter, 
Bath,  St  Patrick,  Nova  Scotia,  Thiftle,  &c.  See 
thefe  articles  ;  and  for  a  reprefentation  of  their  different 
infignia,  fee  Plate  CCLVIII. 

Social  Knighthood,  is  that  which  is  not  fixed  nor  con- 
firmed by  any  formal  inftitution,  nor  regulated  by  any 
lading  ftatutes  ;  of  which  kind  there  have  many  orders 
been  erected  on  occafion  of  factions,  of  tilts  and  tour- 
naments, mafquerades,  and  the  like. 

The  abbot  Bernardo  Juftiniani,  at  the  beginning  of 
his  Hiftory  of  Knighthood,  gives  us  a  complete  cata- 
logue of  the  feveral  orders  :  according  to  this  compu- 
tation, they  are  in  number  92.  Favin  has  given  us 
two  volumes  of  them  under  the  title  of  Theatre  d'Hon- 
neur  iff  de  Chevalerie.  Menenius  has  publifhed  Delia* 
Equejrium  Ordinum,  and  Andr.  Mendo  has  written  De 
Grdinibus  Militaribus.  Beloi  has  traced  their  original ; 
and  Geliot,  in  his  Armorial  Index,  has  given  us  their 
inftitutions.  To  thefe  may  be  added,  Father  Mene- 
ftrier  de  la  Chevalerie  Ancienne  &  Moderne,  Michieli's 
Trefor  Militaire,  Caramuel's  Theologia  Regolare,  Mi- 
rseus's  Origines  Equejlrium Jive  Militarium  Ordinum:  but 
above  all,  Juftinian's  Hijlorie  Chronologiche  dell'Origine 
de  gl  Or  dine  Militari,  e  di  tutte  le  Religione  Cavalerefche  ; 
the  edition  which  is  fulleft  is  that  of  Venice  in  1692, 
in  two  vols.  fol. 

KNIGHTLOWHill,  orCRoss,  which  gives  name 
to  a  hamlet  in  Warwickfhire,  ftands  in  the  roadfrom  Co- 
ventry to  London,  at  the  entrance  of  Dunfmore-Heath. 
About  40  towns  in  this  hamlet,  which  are  fpecified  by 
Dugdale,  are  obliged,  on  the  forfeiture  of  30  s.  and  a 
white  bull,  to  pay  a  certain  rent  to  the  lord  of  the 
hamlet,  called  wroth-money  or  fivarf-penny  ;  which  mud 
be  depofited  every  Martinmas-day  in  the  morning  at 
this  crofs  before  fun-rife  ;  when  the  party  paying  it 
mull  go  thrice  about  the  crofs,  and  fay  the  wroth- 
money,  and  then  lay  it  in  the  hole  of  the  faid  crofs  be- 
fore e;ood   witnefs. 

KNIGHTON,  a  well  built  town  of  Radnorfhire  in 
South  Wales,  145  miles  from  London.  It  is  plea- 
fantly  fituated  on  an  elevation  rifing  from  a  fmall  river, 
which  divided  this  part  of  Wales  from  Shropfhire.  It 
carries  on  a  confiderable  trade,  and  has  a  market  and 

KNIGHTSBRIDGE,  a  village  of  Middlefex,  and 
the  firft  village  from  London  in  the  great  weftern  road. 
It  lies  in  the  parifhes  of  St  Margaret's  Weftminfter, 
and  St  George  by  Hanover-Square  ;  and  has  a  chapel, 
which  is  neverthelefs  independent.  At  the  entrance 
of  it  from  London  ftands  that  noble  infirmary  for  fick 
and  wounded,  called  St  George's  Hofpital,  erected  and 
maintained  by  the  contributions  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  of  whom  there  are  no  lefs  than  300  governors. 
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Knocfto-    In  the  centre  of  this  village,  there  is  a  fabric  lately 
pher,      erecled,  where  is  carried  on  one  of  the  moft  confider- 
^  Kl"?t;  _  able  manufactures  in  England  for  painting  floor-cloths, 
&c. 

KNOCTOPHER,  a  borough  and  market  town  of 
Ireland  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  and  province  of 
Lemfter,  63  miles  from  Dublin.  It  returns  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament :  patronage  in  the  families  of  Lan- 
grifhe  and  Ponfonby. 

KNOLL,  a  term  ufed  in  many  parts  of  Britain  for 
the  top  of  a  fmall  hill,  or  for  the  hill  itfelf. 

KNOLLES  (Richard),  was  born  in  Nothampton- 
fhire,  about  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century,  and  educa- 
ted at  Oxford,  after  which  he  was  appointed  mafter  of 
the  free-fchool  at  Sandwich  in  Kent.  He  compofed 
Grammatica  Latin  a,  Gracts,  et  Hebraic  a,  compendium,  cum 
radicibus,  London  1 606 ;  and  fent  a  great  number  of 
well  grounded  fcholars  to  the  universities.  He  alio 
fpent  1 2  years  in  compiling  a  hiftory  of  the  Turks  ; 
which  was  firft  printed  in  1610,  and  by  which  he  has 
perpetuated  his  name.  In  the  later  editions  it  is  call- 
ed, The  general  hi/lory  of  the  Turks,  from  the  frfl  begin- 
ning  of  that  nation  to  the  rifing  of  the  Ottoman  family,  &c. 
He  died  in  1610,  and  this  hiftory  has  been  fince  con- 
tinued by  feveral  hands  :  the  beft  continuation  is  that 
by  Paul  Ricautconful  at  Smyrna,  folio,  London  1680. 
Knolles  wrote  alfo,  "  The  lives  and  conquefts  of  the  Ot- 
toman kings  and  emperors  to  the  year  1610;"  which 
was  not  printed  till  after  his  death  in  162  1,  to  which 
time  it  was  continued  by  another  hand  ;  and  laftly, 
"  A  brief  difcourfe  of  the  greatnefs  of  the  Turkifh 
empire,  and  wherein  the  greatnefs  of  the  ftrength  there- 
of confifteth,  &c." 

KNOT,  a  part  of  a  tree,  from  which  fhoots  out 
branches,  roots,  or  even  fruit.  The  life  of  the  knots 
is,  to  ftrengthen  the  ftem  ;  they  ferve  alfo  as  fearces, 
to  filtrate,  purify,  and  refine  the  juices  raifed  up  tor 
the  nourifhment  of  the  plant. 

Knots  of  a  Rope,  among  feamen,  are  diftinguifhed 
into  three  kinds,  viz.  whole-knot,  that  made  fo  with 
the  lays  of  a  rope  that  it  cannot  flip,  ferving  for 
fheets,  tacks,  and  ftoppers  :  bow-line  knot,  that  fo 
firmly  made  and  faftened  to  the  cringles  of  the  fails, 
that  they  muft  break  or  the  fail  fplit  before  it  flips  : 
and  fheep-fhank  knot,  that  made  by  fhortening  a  rope 
without  cutting  it,  which  may  be  prefently  loofened, 
and  the  rope  not  the  worfe  for  it. 

Knots  of  the  Log-line,  at  fea,  are  the  divifions  of  it. 
See  the  article  Log. 

Knot,  in  ornithology.     See  Tringa. 

Kno t- Grafs,  or  Bi/lort.     See  Polygonum. 

Knot  (Edward),  born  in  Northumberland  in  Eng- 
land, entered  among  the  Jeluits  at  the  age  of  26, 
being  already  in  prieft's  orders.  This  happened  in 
the  year  1606.  He  taught  a -long  time  at  Rome  in 
the  Engliih  college;  and  was  afterwards  appointed 
fub-provincial  of  the  college  of  England,  and  was  fent 
provincial  thither.  He  was  twice  honoured  with  that 
employment.  He  was  prefent  as  provincial  at  the 
general  affembly  of  the  order  of  the  Jeluits  held  at  Rome 
in  1646,  and  was  chofen  definitor.  He  died  in  1696. 
He  publifhed  feveral  pieces  ;  among  the  reft,  Mercy 
and  Truth,  or  Charity  maintained  by  the  Catholics  ; 
againft  Dr  Potter,  who  had  charged  the  ehurch  of 
Vol.  IX. 


Rome  with  wanting  charity,  becaufe  fhe  afferts  that 
a  man  cannot  be  faved  in  the  Proteftant  communion. 

KNOTTESFORD,  a  town  of  Chefhire,  near  the 
Merfey,  184  miles  from  London,  is  divided  into  the 
upper  and  lower  towns  by  a  rivulet  called  Bicken.  In 
the  former  is  the  church ;  and  in  the  latter  is  a  chapel 
of  eafe,  the  market  and  town-houfe.  It  has  a  market 
and  three  fairs. 

KNOTTINGLEY,  a  town  in  the  weft  riding  of 
Yorkfhire,  on  the  Aire  near  Ferrybridge,  is  noted  for 
its  merchandize  in  lime.  The  ftones  of  which  it  is  made 
are  dug  up  plentifully  at  Elmet,  and  here  burnt ;  from 
whence  it  is  conveyed  at  certain  feafons  in  great  quan- 
tities to  Wakefield,  Sandal,  and  Standbridge,  for  fale, 
and  fo  carried  into  the  weftern  parts  of  the  county  for 
manure. 

KNOUT,  the  name  of  a  punifhment  inflicted  in 
Ruflia,  with  a  kind  of  whip  called  knout,  and  made  of 
a  long  ftrap  of  leather  prepared  for  this  purpofe.  With 
this  whip  the  executioners  dexteroufly  carry  off  a  flip 
of  fkin  from  the  neck  to  the  bottom  of  the  back  laid 
bare  to  the  waift,  and  repeating  their  blows,  in  a  little 
while  rend  away  all  the  fkin  off  the  back  in  parallel 
ftrips.  In  the  common  knout  the  criminal  receives  the 
laihes  fufpended  on  the  back  of  one  of  the  execution- 
ers :  but  in  the  great  knout,  which  is  generally  ufed  on 
the  fame  occafions  as  racking  on  the  wheel  in  France, 
the  criminal  is  raifed  into  the  air  by  means  of  a  pully 
fixed  to  the  gallows,  and  a  cord  faftened  to  the  two 
wrifts  tied  together ;  a  piece  of  wood  is  placed  between 
his  two  legs  alfo  tied  together  ;  and  another  of  a  cru- 
cial form  under  his  breaft.  Some  times  his  hands  are 
tied  behind  over  his  back ;  and  when  he  is  pulled  up  in 
this  pofition,  his  fhoulders  are  diflocated.  The  execu- 
tioners can  make  this  punifhment  more  or  lefs  cruel : 
and  it  is  faid,  are  fo  dexterous,  that  when  a  criminal  is 
condemned  to  die,  they  can  make  him  expire  at  plea- 
fure  either  by  one  or  feveral  lafhes. 

KNOWLEDGE,  is  defined  by  Mr  Locke  to  be 
the  perception  of  the  connexion  and  agreement  or 
difagreement  and  repugnancy  of  our  ideas.'  See  Me- 
taphysics and  Logic. 

KNOX  (John),  the  hero  of  the  reformation  in 
Scotland,  was  born  in  1505,  at  Gifford  near  Hadding. 
ton  in  Eaft  Lothian  ;  and  educated  at  the  univerfity  of 
St  Andrew's,  where  he  took  a  degree  in  arts,  and 
commenced  teacher  very  early  in  life.  At  this  time  the 
new  religion  of  Martin  Luther  was  but  little  known  in 
Scotland ;  Mr  Knox  therefore  at  firft  was  a  zealous 
Roman-catholic  :  but  attending  thefermons  of  a  certain 
black  friar,  named  Guialliam,  he  began  to  waver  in  his 
opinions ;  and  afterwards  converfing  with  the  famous 
Wifhart,  who  in  1544  came  to  Scotland  with  the 
commiflioners  fent  by  Henry  VIII.  he  renounced  the 
Romifh  religion,  and  became  a  zealous  reformer.  Be- 
ing appointed  tutor  to  the  fons  of  the  lairds  of  Ormi- 
ftoun  and  Langniddery,  he  began  to  inftruct  them  in 
the  principles  of  the  Proteftant  religion ;  and  on  that 
account  was  fo  violently  perfecuted  by  the  bifhop  of 
St  Andrew's,  that  with  his  two  pupils  he  was  obliged 
in  the  year  1547  to  take  fhelter  in  the  caltle  of  that 
place.  But  the  caftle  was  befieged  and  taken  by  21 
French  galleys.  He  continued  a  prifoner  on  board  a 
galley  two  years*   namely,  till  the  latter  end  of  the 
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year  1549 ;  when  being  fet  at  liberty,  he  landed 
'  England,  and  having  obtained  a  licence,  was  appointed 
preacher,  firft,  at  Berwick,  and  afterwards  at  New- 
caftle.  Strype  conjectures  that  in  1552  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Edward  VI.  He  certainly  obtained  an  an- 
nual  penfion  of  40I.  and  was  offered  the  living  of  All- 
hallows  in  London ;  which  he  refufed,  not  choofmg  to 
conform  to  the  liturgy. 

Soon  after  the  acceffion  of  Queen  Mary,  he  retired 
to  Geneva ;  whence,  at  the  command  of  John  Calvin, 
he  removed  to  Francfort,  where  he  preached  to  the 
exiles  :  but  a  difference  arifmg  on  account  ot  his  refu 


ou. 


and  to  inflame.     His  maxims,  however,  were  often  too      Kr.cr. 
fevere,  and  the   impetuolity  of   his  temper  exceffive.         II 
Rigid  and  uncomplying,  he  fhowed  no  indulgence  to  Koeutrf«- 
the  infirmities   of  others.      Regardlefs  of  the  diftinc- 
tions  of  rank  and  character,  he  uttered  his  admonitions 
with  an  acrimony  and  vehemence  more  apt  to  irritate 
than  to  reclaim  ;  and  this  often  betrayed  him  into  in- 
decent  expreffions,  with  refpect  to  Queen  Mary's  per- 
fon  and  conduct.  Thofe  very  qualities,  however,  which 
now  render  his  character  lefs  amiable,  fitted  him  to  be 
the  inftrument  of  Providence  for  advancing  the  refor- 
mation among  a  fierce  people,  and  enabled  him  to  face 


fing  to  read  the  Englifh  liturgy,  he  went  back  to  Ge-    dangers,   and  to  furmount  oppofuion,  from  which  a 


neva  ;  and  from  thence  in  1555  returned  to  Scotland, 
where  the  reformation  had  made  coniiderable  progrefs 
during  his  abfence.  He  now  travelled  from  place  to 
place,  preaching  and  exhorting  the  people  with  unre- 
mitting zeal  and  reiblution.  About  this  time  ( 1556), 
he 
treating 


wrote  a  letter  to  the  queen  regent,  earneitly  in- 
ner to  hear  the  Protellant  doctrine  ;  which 
letter  flic  treated  with  contempt.  In  the  fame  year 
the  Englifh  Calvinifts  at  Geneva  invited  Mr  Knox  to 
refide  among  them.  He  accepted  their  invitation. 
Immediately  after  his  departure  from  Scotland,  the 
bifhop  fummoned  him  to  appear,  and  he  not  appear- 
ing, condemned  him  to  death  for  herefy,  and  burnt 
his  effigy  at  the  crofs  of  Edinburgh. 

Our  reformer  continued  abroad  till  the  year  1559, 
during  which  time  he  published  his  "  Firil  blaft  againlt 
the  monftrous  regiment  of  women."     Being  now  re- 


perf on  of  a  more  gentle  fpirit  would  have  been  apt  to 
lhrink  back.  By  an  unwearied  application  to  itudy 
and  to  bufinefs,  as  well  as  by  the  frequency  and  fervour 
of  his  public  difcourfes,  he  had  worn  out  a  conftitu- 
tion  naturally  ftrong.  During  a  lingering  illnefs,  he 
difcovered  the  utmoit  fortitude  ;  and  met  the  approach 
of  death  with  a  magnanimity  infeparable  from  his  cha- 
racter. He  was  conftantly  employed  in  acts  of  devo- 
tion, and  comforted  himfelf  with  thofe  profpects  of 
immortality,  which  not  only  preferve  good  men  from 
defponding,  but  fill  them  with  exultation  in  their  la'ft. 
moments.  The  earl  of  Morton,  who  was  prefent  at 
his  funeral,  pronounced  his  eulogium  in  a  few  words, 
the  more  honourable  for  Knox,  as  they  came  from  one 
whom  he  had  often  cenfured  with  peculiar  feverity ; 
"  Here  lies  he  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man." 
KNOXIA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 


turned  to  Scotland,  he  refumed  the  great  work  of  re-    order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 

formation  with  his  ufual  ardour,  and  was  appointed 

minilter  at  Edinbvirgh.     In  1561  Queen  Mary  arrived 

from   France.     She,  it   is  well  known,   was  b  gotted 

to  the  religion  in  which  (he  had  been  educated  ;   and 

on  that  account  was  expofed  to  continual  infults  from 

her  reformed  fubjects.     Mr  Knox  himfelf  frequently 

in'ulted  her  from  the  pulpit ;   and  when  admitted  to 

her  prefence,   regardlefs  of  her  fex,  her  beauty,  and 

her  high  rank,  behaved  to  her  with  amoft  unjuUifiab'e 

freedom.     In  the  year   157 1  the  reformer  was  obliged 

to  leave  Edinburgh,  on  account  of  the  confufion  and 


in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th  order, 
Stellata.  The  corolla  is  monopetalous,  and  funnel- 
fhaped  ;  there  are  two  furrowed  feeds  ;  the  calyx  has 
one  leaf  larger  than  the  reft. 

KNUTZEN  (Matthias),  a  native  of  Holftein,  the 
only  perfon  on  record  who  openly  profeffcd  and  taught 
atheifm.  It  is  faid  he  had  about  1000  difciples  in 
different  parts  of  Germany.  They  were  called  Con- 
fcienciaries,  becaufe  they  afferted  there  is  no  other 
God,  no  other  religion,  no  other  lawful  magift 
but    confeience,   which  teaches    every   man  the  three 


danger  from  the  oppofition  to  the  earl  of  Lenox,  then    fundamental  principles  of  the  law  of  nature  : — To  hurt 


regent ;  but  he  returned  the  following  year,  and  re- 
fumed  his  paltoral  functions.  He  died  at  Edinburgh 
m  November  1 5  72,  and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard 
of  St  Giles's  in  that  city. — His  hiftory  of  the  Refor- 
mation was  printed  with  his  other  works  at  Edin- 
burgh in  1584,  1586,  1644,  1732.  He  publifhed 
many  other  pieces  ;  and  feveral  more  are  preferved  in 
Odderwood's  Hiftory  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He 
left  alfo  a  confiderable  number  of  manufcripts,  which 
in  1732  were  in  the  poffeffion  of  Mr  Woodrow,  minifter 
of  Eaftwood.  • 

As  to  his  character,  it  is  eafily  underftood,  notwith- 
standing the  extreme  difTimilitude  of  the  two  portraits, 
drawn  by  Popifh  and  Calviniuical  pencils.  According 
to  the  firft,  he  was  a  devil,  in  the  ideas  of  the  latter, 
an  angel.  He  was  certainly  neither.  The  following 
character  is  drawn  by  Dr  Robertfon.     "Zeal,  intre- 


nobody,  to  live  honeftly,  and  to  give  every  one  his 
due.  Several  copies  of  a  letter  of  his  from  Rome 
were  fpread  abroad,  containing  the  fubftance  of  his 
fyftem.  It  is  to  be  found  entire  in  the  lull  edition  of 
Micnrlius. 

KOEDOE.     See  Capra. 

KOEI-tcheou,  a  province  of  China,  and  one  of 
the  fmallcft  in  the  kingdom.  On  the  fouth  it  has 
Qnang-fi,  on  the  eaft  Hou-quang,  on  the  north  Se- 
tch-uen,  and  Yun-nan  on  the  welt.  The  whole  coun- 
try is  almoft  a  defert,  and  covered  with  wiacceflible 
mountains  :  it  may  juilly  be  called  the  Siberia  of  Chi- 
na. The  people  who  inhabit  it  are  mountaineers,  ac- 
cuftomed  to  independence,  and  who  feem  to  form  a  fe- 
parate  nation  :  they  are  no  lefs  ferocious  than  the  fa- 
vage  animals  among  which  they  live. — The  mandarins 
and  governors  who  arc  fent  to  this  province  are  fome- 


pidity,  dinntereftednefs,  were  virtues  that  he  pofleffed  times  difgraced  noblemen,  Avhom  the  emperor  does  not 
in  an  eminent  degree.  He  was  acquainted  too  with  thnk  proper  to  difcard  entirely,  either  on  account  of 
the  learning  cultivated  in  that  age ;  and  excelled  in  their  alliances,  or  the  ferviecs  which  they  have  render- 
that  fpecies  of  eloquence  which  is  calculated  to  roufe    ed  to  the  ftate  :  numerous  garrifons  are  entruiled  to 
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Keenipfcr  their  charge,  to  over-awe  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  thefe  troops  are  found  infufficient,  and  the 
court  defpairs  of  being  ever  able  thoroughly  to  fubdue 
thefe  untraceable  mountaineers. — Frequent  attempts 
have  been  made  to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  and  new 
forts  have  from  time  to  time  been  ere&ed  in  their 
country ;  but  the  people,  who  are  not  ignorant  of 
thole  defigns,  keep  themfelves  ihut  up  among  their 
mountains,  and  feldom  iifue  forth  but  to  deftroy  the 
Chinefe  works  or  ravage  their  lands. — Neither  filk- 
ftuffs  nor  cotton  cloths  are  manufactured  in  this  pro- 
vince ;  but  it  produces  a  certain  herb  much  refcmbling 
our  hemp,  the  cloth  made  of  which  is  ufed  for  fummer 
drefTes.  Mines  of  gold,  filver,  quickfilver,  and  copper, 
are  found  here ;  of  the  laft  metal,  thofe  fmall  pieces 
of  money  are  made  which  are  in  common  circulation 
throughout  the  empire. — Koei-tcheou  contains  10  ci- 
ties of  the  firft  clafs,  and  38  of  the  fecond  and  third. 

KCEMPFER  (Engelbert),  was  born  in  1651  at 
Lemgow  in  Weftphalia.  After  ftudying  in  feveral 
towns,  he  went  to  Dantzick,  where  he  gave  the  firft 
public  fpecimen  of  his  proficiency  by  a  differtation 
De  majejiatis  divifione.  He  then  went  to  Thorn  ;  and 
from  thence  to  the  univerfity  of  Cracow,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  do&or  in  philofophy  ;  after  which  he 
went  to  Koningiberg  in  Pruffia,  and  ftaid  there  four 
years.  He  next  travelled  into  Sweden,  where  he  foon 
began  to  make  a  figure,  and  was  appointed  fecretary 
of  the  embaffy  to  the  fophi  of  Perfia.  He  fet  out  from 
Stockholm  with  the  prefents  for  that  emperor;  and 
Went  through  Aaland,  Finland,  and  Ingermanland, 
to  Narva,  where  he  met  Mr  Fabricius  the  ambaffador, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  take  Mofcow  in  his  way. 
The  ambaffador  having  ended  his  negociations  at  the 
Ruffian  court,  fet  out  for  Perfia.  During  their  ftay, 
two  years,  at  Ifpahan,  Dr  Kcempfer,  whofe  curious 
and  inquifitive  difpofition  fuffered  nothing  to  efcape 
him  unobferved,  made  all  the  advantages  poffible  of 
fo  long  an  abode  in  the  capital  of  the  Perfian  empire. 
The  ambaffador,  towards  the  clofe  of  1685,  preparing 
to  return  into  Europe,  Dr  Kcempfer  chofe  rather  to 
■enter  into  the  fervice  of  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  com- 
pany, in  quality  of  chief  furgeon  to  the  fleet,  then 
cruifing  in  the  Perfian  Gulph.  He  went  aboard  the 
fleet,  which,  after  touching  at  many  Dutch  fettlements, 
came  to  Batavia  in  September  1689.  Dr  Kcempfer 
here  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  natural  hiftory.  Hence 
he  fet  out  for  Japan,  in  quality  of  phyfician  to  the 
embaffy  which  the  Dutch  Eaft  India  company  fends 
once  a  year  to  the  Japanefe  court.  He  quitted  Japan 
to  return  to  Europe  in  1692.  In  1694  he  took  his 
degree  of  Doctor  of  phyfic  at  Leyden ;  on  which  oc- 
casion he  communicated,  in  what  are  called  Inaugural 
Thefes,  ten  very  fingular  and  curious  obfervations 
made  by  him  in  foreign  countries.  He  intended  to 
digeft  his  memoirs  into  proper  order  ;  but  was  pre- 
vented, by  being  made  phyfician  to  the  count  de 
Lippe.  He  died  in  1 7 1 6.  His  principal  works  are, 
I.  Amanitates  Exotica,  in  4*0  :  a  work  which  includes 
many  curious  and  ufeful  particulars  in  relation  to  the 
civil  and  natural  hiftory  of  the  countries  through  which 
he  paffed.  2.  Herbarium  Ultra-Gangcticnm.  3.  The 
hiftory  of  Japan,  in  German,  which  is  very  curious  and 
much  efteemed ;  and  for  which  the  public  is  indebted 


to  the  late  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who  purchafed  for  a  con-  fcann-f«-i» 
iiderable  fum   of  money  all  our   author's   curiofities,  M 

both  natural  and  artificial,  as  likewife  all  his  drawings  vong*     g.' 
and  manufcript  memoirs,  and  prevailed  with  the  late 
learned  Dr  Scheuchzer   to   tranflate  the  Japanefe  hi- 
ftory into  Engliih. 

KCEMPFERIA.     See  Kempferia. 

KOENIG  (Samuel),  a  learned  philofopher  and 
mathematician,  was  profeffor  of  philofophy  at  Frane- 
ker,  and  afterwards  at  the  Hague,  where  he  became 
librarian  to  the  Stadtholder,  and  died  there  in  1757. 
He  wrote  feveral  works  which  are  efteemed. 

KOENIGIA,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  the  trigynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants.  The 
calyx  is  triphyllous  ;  there  is  no  corolla  ••  and  but  one 
ovate  and  naked  feed. 

KONGSBERG,  a  town  of  Norway,  belonging  to 
Denmark,  and  celebrated  for  its  filver  mines,  whofe 
produce  has  been  confiderably  exaggerated  by  moft  of 
the  travellers  that  have  published  on  that  fubjecf.  The 
town,  which  ftretches  on  both  fides  the  river  Lowe, 
contains  about  1000  houfes,  and  including  the  miners 
6000  inhabitants.  The  mines,  which  lie  about  two 
miles  from  the  town,  were  firft  difcovered  and  worked 
during  the  reign  of  Chriftian  IV. ;  and  of  their  prefent 
ftate  the  following  account  is  given  by  Mr  Coxef.  ±  j-ravi;it 
There  are  36  mines  now  working  ;  the  deepeft  where-  into  Poland, 
of  called  Segen-Gotte s  in  der  North,  is  652  feet  perpen-  &c  vol.  v. 
dicular.  The  matrix  of  the  ore  is  the  faxum  of  Lin-  P«  334« 
nseus.  The  filver  is  extracted  according  to  the  ufual 
procefs,  either  by  fmelting  the  ore  with  lead  or  by 
pounding.  The  pure  filver  is  occafionally  found  in 
fmall  grains  and  in  fmall  pieces  of  different  fizes,  fel- 
dom weighing  more  than  four  or  five  pounds.  Some- 
times, indeed,  but  extremely  rare,  maffes  of  a  consi- 
derable bulk  have  been  difcovered  ;  and  one  in  parti- 
cular which  weighed  409  marks,  and  was  worth  3000 
rix-dollars,  or  600 1.  This  piece  is  ftill  preferved  in 
the  cabinet  of  curiofities  at  Copenhagen.  Formerly 
thefe  mines  produced  annually  350,000  rix-dollars,  or 
70,000  1.;  fieri,  and  in  1769,  even  79,0001 ;  at  prefent 
they  feldom  yield  only  from  50,0001.  to  54,000 1.  For- 
merly above  4000  men  were  neceffary  for  working  the 
mines,  fmelting  and  preparing  the  ore ;  but  a  few 
years  ago  2400  miners  were  removed  to  the  cobalt 
works  lately  eftablifhed  at  Foffum  and  to  other  mines, 
and  the  number  is  now  reduced  to  2500.  By  thefe 
and  other  reductions,  the  expence,  which  was  before 
eftimated  at  5760  1.  per  month,  now  amounts  to  only 
4400 1.  or  about  52,800!.  per  annum.  Yet  even  with 
this  diminution  the  expences  generally  equal,  and  fome- 
times  exceed,  the  profits.  Government,  therefore, 
draws  no  other  advantage  from  thefe  mines,  than  by 
giving  employment  to  fo  many  perfons,  who  would 
be  otherwife  incapable  of  gaining  their  livelihood,  and 
by  receiving  a  certain  quantity  of  fpecie,  which  is 
much  wanted  in  the  prefent  exhaufted  ftate  of  the  fi- 
nances in  Denmark.  For  fuch  is  the  deficiency  of 
fpecie,  that  even  at  Kongfberg  itfelf  change  for  a 
bank  note  is  with  difficulty  obtained.  The  miners 
are  paid  in  fmall  bank  notes,  and  the  whole  expences 
are  defrayed  in  paper  currency.  The  value  of  13,000 
rix-dollars,  or  2600 1.  in  block  filver  is  annually  fent 
to  Copenhagen ;  the  remainder  of  the  ore  is  coined  in 
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Konig,  the  mint  of  Kongfberg,  and  transferred  to  Copenhagen.- 
Koriac6,  The  largeft  piece  of  money  now  ftruck  at  Kongfberg  is 
"~-"v         only  eight  {killings  or  four  pence. 

KONIG  (George  Matthias),  a  learned  German, 
born  at  Altorf  in  Franc onia  in  1 61 6.  He  became  pro- 
f'effor  of  poetry  and  of  the  Greek  tongue  there,  and  li- 
brarian to  the  univerfity  ;  in  which  laft  office  he  fuc- 
ceeded  his  father.  He  gave  feveral  public  fpecimens 
of  his  learning  ;  but  is  principally  kiiown  for  a  Biogra- 
phical Dictionary,  intitled,  Bibliotheca  vetus  et  nova,  \X.o, 
Altorf,  1674:  which,  though  it  is  very  defective,  is 
ufeful  to  biographers.     He  died  in  1699. 

Konig  (Emanuel),  a  learned  phyfician  of  Bafil, 
born  in  that  city  in  1658,  whofe  medicinal  works 
were  fo  efteemed  in  Switzerland,  that  he  was  confider- 
ed  as  a  fecond  Avicenna.     He  died  at  Bafil  in  1 73 1. 

KONINGSBERG,  a  town  of  Poland,  and  capital 
of  Regal  Pruffia,  with  a  magnificent  palace,  in  which 
is  a  hall  274  feet  long  and  59  broad  without  pillars 
to  fupport  it,  and  a  handfome  library.  It  is  about 
five  miles  in  circumference  ;  and  including  the  garri- 
fon  of  7000  men  contains  60,000  inhabitants.  The 
town-houfe,  the  exchange,  and  the  cathedral  church, 
are  all  very  fine  ftructures.  The  tower  of  the  caftle  is 
exceeding  high  ;  and  has  284  fteps  to  go  to  the  top, 
from  whence  there  is  a  very  diftant  profpect.  There 
are  18  churches  in  all;  of  which  14  belong  to  the 
Lutherans,  three  to  the  Calvinifts,  and  one  to  the  Pa- 
pifts.  It  ftands  on  the  Pregel,  a  navigable  river  which 
flows  from  the  north-weftern  provinces  of  Poland,  and 
here  falls  into  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the  Frifche  Haf, 
an  inlet  of  the  Baltic.  No  fhips  drawing  more  than 
feven  feet  water  can  pafs  the  bar  and  come  up  to  the 
town  ;  fo  that  the  large  veflels  anchor  at  Pillau,  a  fmall 
town  on  the  Baltic,  which  is  the  port  of  Koningfberg  ; 
and  the  merchandife  is  fent  in  fmaller  veffels  to  this 
place.  Its  trade  is  very  confiderable. — Koningfberg  con- 
tains an  univefity  founded  by  Albert  of  Brandenburgh. 
According  to  the  original  endowment  there  were  40 
profeffors  ;  but  their  number  is  now  reduced  to  16. 
Each  profelTor  receives  afalary  of  about  50I. per  annum, 
which  may  be  increafed  by  private  lectures.  In  1775, 
the  univerfity  contained  800  ftudents,  of  whom  200 
are  lodged  and  boarded  at  the  expence  of  the  crown. 
There  are  three  public  libraries  in  the  town,  the  royal 
or  univerfity  library,  the  town  library,  and  the  Wal- 
lenrodt  library,  fo  called  becaufe  it  was  given  by  Martien 
von  Wallenrodt,  in  1650.  E.  L.  21.  35.  N.  L.  54.43. 

KORAN,  or  Alcoran.     See  Alcoran  and  Ma- 

HOMETANISM. 

KOREKI,  the  country  of  the  Koriacs.  See  the 
next  article, 

KORIACS,  a  people  inhabiting  the  northern  part 
of  Kamtchatka,  and  all  the  coaft  of  the  Eaftern  Ocean 
from  thence  to  the  Anadir.  They  are  divided  into 
the  Rein-deer  or  Wandering  Koriacs,  and  the  Fixed 
Koriacs.  The  former  lead  an  erratic  life,  in  the  tract 
bounded  by  the  Penfchinfka  fea  to  the  fouth-eaft,  the 
river  Kowyma  to  the  weft,  and  the  river  Anadir  to 
the  north.  They  wander  from  place  to  place  with 
their  rein-deer,  infearch  ofthemofs,  the  food  of  thofe 
animals,  which  are  their  only  wealth.  They  are  fqua- 
lid,  cruel,  and  warlike ;  the  terror  of  the  Fixed  Ko- 
riacs as  much  as  the  Tfchutfid  are  of  them.     They 


never  frequent  the  fea,  nor  live  on  fifh.  Their  habita-  J:°s 
tions  are  joints,  or  places  half  funk  in  the  earth  ;  and  II 
they  never  ufe  balagans  or  fummer-houfes  elevated  on  JYO"*c  \ 
pofts  like  the  Kamtchatkans.  They  are  in  their  per- 
sons lean,  and  very  fliort ;  have  fmall  heads  and  black 
hair,  which  they  fhave  frequently  :  their  faces  are  oval; 
their  nofe  is  fhort ;  their  eyes  are  fmall ;  their  mouth 
is  large  ;  and  their  beard  black  and  pointed,  but  often 
eradicated. — The  fixed  Koriacs  are  likewife  fliort ; 
but  rather  taller  than  the  others,  and  ftrongly  made  : 
the  Anadir  is  alfo  their  boundary  to  the  north,  the 
ocean  to  the  eaft,  and  the  Kamtchatkans  to  the  fouth. 
They  have  few  rein-deer,  which  they  ufe  in  their 
fledges  ;  but  neither  of  the  tribes  of  Koriacs  are  civi- 
lized enough  to  apply  them  to  the  purpofes  of  the 
dairy.  Each  fpeak  a  different  dialect  of  the  fame 
language  :  but  the  Fixed  in  moft  things  refemble  the 
Kamtchatkans  ,and,  like  them,  live  almoft  entirely  on 
fifh.  They  are  timid  to  a  high  degree,  and  behave  to 
their  wandering  brethern  with  the  utmoft  fubmiffion  ; 
who  call  them  by  a  name  which  fignifies  their  /laves. 
Thefe  poor  people  feem  to  have  no  alternative  ;  for, 
by  reafon  of  the  fcarcity  of  rein-deer,  they  depend  on 
thefe  tyrants  for  the  effential  article  of  clothing. — 
Thefe  two  nations  Mr  Pennant  fuppofes,  from  their 
features,  to  be  the  offspring  of  Tartars,  which  have 
fpread  to  the  eaft,  and  degenerated  in  fize  and  ftrength 
by  the  rigour  of  the  climate,  and  often  by  fcarcity  of 
food. 

KOS,  in  Jewifh  antiquity,  a  meafure  of  capacity, 
containing  about  four  cubic  inches  :  this  was  the  cup 
of  bleffing  out  of  which  they  drank  when  they  gave 
thanks  after  folemn  meals,  like  that  of  the  paffover. 

KOTTERUS  (Chriftopher),  was  one  of  the  three 
fanatics  whofe  vifions  were  pbblifhed  at  Amfterdam  in 
1657,  with  the  title  of  Lux  in  Tenebris.  He  lived 
at  Sprotta  in  Silefia,  and  his  vifions  began  in  1616. 
He  fancied  he  faw  an  angel  under  the  form  of  a  man, 
who  commanded  him  to  go  and  declare  to  the  magi- 
ftrates,  that,  unlefs  the  people  repented,  the  wrath  of 
God  would  make  dreadful  havock.  The  elector  Pala- 
tine, whom  the  Proteftants  had  declared  king  of  Bo- 
hemia, was  introduced  in  thefe  vifions.  Kotterus 
waited  on  him  at  Breflaw  in  December  1 620,  and  in- 
formed him  of  his  commifllon.  He  went  to  feveral 
other  places,  and  at  laft  to  the  court  of  Brandenburg. 
As  moft  of  thefe  predictions  promifed  felicity  to  the 
elector  palatine,  and  unhappinefs  to  his  imperial  ma- 
jefty,  the  emperor's  fifcal  in  Silefia  and  Lufatia  got 
him  feized,  fet  on  the  pillory,  and  banifhed  the  empe- 
ror's dominions.  Upon  this  he  went  to  Lufatia,  and 
there  lived  unmolefted  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1647. 

KOU-chu,  a  Chinefe  fhrub,  which  bears  a  great  re- 
femblance  to  the  fig-tree  both  in  the  make  of  its  branches 
and  the  form  of  its  leaves.  From  its  root  feveral  twigs 
or  fhoots  generally  fpring  up,  which  form  a  kind  oi^Ter\. 
bufh  ;  but  fometimes  it  confifts  of  only  one  fhoot.  The  _  ""g^, 
wood  of  the  branches  of  the  kou-chu  is  foft  and  fpongy, 
and  covered  with  bark  like  that  of  the  fig-tree.  Its 
leaves  are  deeply  indented,  and  their  colour  and  the 
texture  of  their  fibres  are  exactly  the  fame  as  thofe  of 
the  fig-tree  ;  but  they  are  larger  and  thicker,  and  much 
rougher  to  the  touch. 
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Kouanin       This  tree  yields  a   kind  of  milky  juice,  which  the 

I  Chinefe  ufe  for  laying  on  gold-leaf  in   gilding.     They 

Kouli-kfian  ^.^  Qne  Qr  more  incjf10ns  jn  t]ie  trunk,  into  which 

they  infert  the  edges  of  a  (hell,  or  fomething  elfe  of 
the  fame  kind,  to  receive  the  fap.  When  they  have 
extracted  a  fufficiency,  they  ufe  it  with  a  fmall  brufh, 
and  delineate  whatever  figures  they  intend  for  the  de- 
coration of  their  wood.  They  then  lay  on  the  gold- 
leaf,  which  is  fo  ftrongly  attracted  by  this  liquor,  that 
it  never  comes  off. 

KOUANIN,  in  the  Chinefe  language,  the  name  of 
a  tutelary  deity  of  women.  The  Chinefe  make  great 
numbers  of  the  figures  of  this  deity  in  white  porce- 
lain, and  fend  them  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  keep  them  in  their  own  houfes.  The  figure  repre- 
fents  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms.  The  women 
who  have  no  children  pay  a  fort  of  adoration  to  thefe 
images,  and  fuppofe  the  deity  they  reprefent  to  have 
power  to  make  them  fruitful.  The  ftatue  always  re- 
prefents  a  handfome  woman  very  modeftly  attired. 

KOUC,  or  Koeck  (Peter),  an  excellent  painter  in 
the  1 6th  century,  was  born  at  Aloft,  and  was  the  dif- 
ciple  of  Bernard  Van  Orley,  who  lived  with  Raphael. 
He  went  to  Rome  ;  and  by  ftudying  the  beautiful 
pieces  which  he  found  there,  formed  an  excellent  tafte, 
and  became  a  very  correct  defigner.  On  his  return  to 
his  own  country,  he  undertook  the  office  of  directing 
the  execution  of  fome  tapeftry-work  after  the  defigns 
of  Raphael.  He  was  afterwards  perfuaded  by  fome 
merchants  of  Bruffels  to  undertake  a  voyage  to  Con- 
ftantinople  ;  but  when  he  came  there,  finding  that  the 
Turks  were  not  allowed  by  their  religion  to  draw  any 
figure,  and  that  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but 
to  draw  defigns  for  tapeftry,  he  fpent  his  time  in  de- 
figning  the  particular  profpects  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  manner  of  the  Turks  li- 
ving ;  of  which  he  has  left  many  wooden  cuts,  that 
alone  fuffice  to  give  an  idea  of  his  merit.  After  his 
return  from  Conftantinople  he  fettled  at  Antwerp, 
where  he  drew  feveral  pictures  for  the  emperor  Cha.  V. 
He  was  alfo  a  good  architect  ;  and,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  wrote  A  Treatife  of  Sculpture,  Geometry, 
and  Perfpeclive ;  and  tranflated  Vitruvius  and  Serliv 
into  the  Flemifh  tongue.     He  died  in  1550. 

KOULI-khan  (Thamas),  or  Scbab  Nadir,  was 
not  the  fon  of  a  fhepherd,  as  the  authors  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  Biographical  Dictionary  affert ;  his  father  being 
chief  of  a  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Affchars,  and  gover- 
nor of  a  fortrefs  erected  by  that  people  againft  the 
Turks.  Upon  his  father's  death,  his  uncle  ufurped 
his  government,  under  the  pretext  of  taking  care  of 
it  during  the  minority  of  Kouli-Khan ;  or,  more  pro- 
perly,  young  Nadir.  Difguft  at  this  affront  made 
him  commence  adventurer.  He  entered  into  the  fer- 
vice  of  Beglerbeg,  governor  of  Mufchada,  in  the 
Khorafan  ;  who,  difcovering  in  him  ftrong  marks  of  a 
military  genius,  promoted  him  to  the  command  of  a 
regiment  of  cavalry.  In  1720,  the  Ufbec  tartars  ha- 
ving made  an  irruption  into  the  Khorafan  with  10,000 
men,  Beglerbeg,  whofe  whole  force  confifted  only  of 
4000  horfe  and  2000  infantry,  called  a  council  of 
war,  in  which  it  was  declared  imprudent  to  face  the 
enemy  with  fuch  an  inferior  force  :  but  Kouh-Khan 
propofed  to  march  againft  the  enemy,  and  engaged  to 


conduct  the  expedition,  and  to  be  anfwerable  for  the  Koumifts 
fuccefs  of  it.  He  was  accordingly  made  general  ;  de- 
feated the  Tartars,  and  took  their  commander  pi  i To- 
ner. Hoffein  Beglerbeg  received  him  at  his  return 
with  marks  of  diftinction  :  but  growing  jealous  of  his 
rifing  fame,  inftead  of  obtaining  him  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  Khorafan,  as  he  had  promifed, 
obtained  it  for  another;  which  fo  exafperated  Kouli- 
Khan,  that  he  publicly  complained  of  the  povernor's 
ingratitude  and  perfidy  ;  who  thereupon  broke  him, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  punifhed  with  the  baftinado  fo 
feverely,  that  the  nails  of  his  great  toes  fell  off.  This 
affront  occalioned  his  flight,  and  his  joining  a  ban- 
ditti of  robbers  (not  his  ftealing  his  father's  or  his 
neighbour's  iheep).  The  reft  of  his  adventures  are 
too  numerous  to  be  inferted  in  this  work.  In  1729 
he  was  made  general  of  Perfia  by  Schah  Thamas,  and 
permitted  to  take  his  name  Thamas,  and  that  of  Khuii, 
which  fignihes  Jlave  :  his  title  therefore  was,  The  Jlave 
of  Thamas ;  but  he  was  ennobled  by  the  addition  of 
Khan.  In  1736,  he  fomented  a  revolt  againft  his 
mafter,  for  having  made  an  ignominious  peace  with 
the  Turks ;  and  having  the  army  at  his  command,  he 
procured  his  depofition,  and  his  own  advancement  to 
the  throne.  In  1739  he  conquered  the  Mogul  em- 
pire ;  and  from  this  time  growing  as  cruel  as  he  was 
ambitious,  he  at  length  met  with  the  ufual  fate  or* 
tyrants,  being  aifaffinated  by  one  of  his  generals,  in 
league  with  his  nephew  and  fucceifor,  in  1747,  aged 
fixty. 

KOUMISS,  a  fort  of  wine  made  in  Tartary,  where 
it  is  ufed  by  the  natives  as  their  common  beverage 
during  the  feafon  of  it,  and  often  ferves  them  inftead 
of  all  other  food.  It  is  faid  to  be  fo  nourifhing  and 
falutary,  that  the  Bafchkir  Tartars,  who  towards  the 
end  of  winter  are  much  emaciated,  no  fooner  return 
in  fummer  to  the  ufe  of  koumifs,  than  they  become 
ftrong  and  fat.  The  author  of  "  A  hiftorical  defcription 
of  all  the  nations  which  compofe  the  Ruffian  empire," 
fays,  fpeaking  of  Koumifs,  Elle  ejl  fort  nourijfante,  et 
peut  tenir  lieu  de  tout  autre  aliment.  Les  Bafchkirs  s'en 
trouvent  tres  lien,  elle  les  rend  bienporians  et  gats  ;  elle  leur 
donne  de  I' embonpoint,  et  de  bonnes  couleurs.  From  the  Tar- 
tars it  has  been  borrowed  by  the  Ruffians  who  ufe  it 
medicinally.  It  is  made  with  fermented  mares-milk, 
a-ccording  to  the  following  recipe  communicated  by  Dr 
Grieve  in  the  Edin.  Phil.  Tranf.  *  as  he  obtained  it  *  Vo1- 
from  a  Ruffian  nobleman,  who  went  into  that  part  cf  P*  lSl* 
Tartary  where  it  is  made,  for  the  faks  of  ufing  it  me- 
dicinally. 

"  Take  of  frefh  mare's  milk,  of  one  day,  any  quan- 
tity ;  add  to  it  a  fixth  part  of  water,  and  pour  the 
mixture  into  a  wooden  veffel ;  ufe  then,  as  a  ferment, 
an  eighth  part  of  the  foureft  cow's  milk  that  can  be 
got ;  but  at  any  future  preparation,  a  fmall  portion  of 
old  koumifs  will  better  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  fouring ; 
cover  the  veffel  with  a  thick  cloth,  and  fet  it  in  a  place 
of  moderate  warmth  ;  leave  it  at  reft  24  hours,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  the  milk  will  have  become  four, 
and  a  thick  fubftance  will  be  gathered  on  the  top  ; 
then  with  a  ftick  made  at  the  lower  end  in  the  manner 
of  a  churn-ftaff,  beat  it  tilll  the  thick  fubltance  above- 
mentioned  be  blended  intimately  with  the  fubjaeent 
fluid.     In  this  fituation,  leave  it  again  at  reft  for  24 
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Kaumifs.  hours  more  ;  after  which  pour  it  Into  a  higher  and 
• - '  narrower  veflel,  refembling  a  churn,  where  the  agita- 
tion muft  be  repeated  as  before,  till  the  liquor  appear 
to  be  perfectly  homogeneous ;  and  in  this  ftate  it  is  call- 
ed loumifs,  of  which  the  tafte  ought  to  be  a  pleafant 
mixture  of  fweet  and  four.  Agitation  muft  be  employ- 
.  ed  every  time  before  it  be  ufed."' — To  this  detail  of  the 
procefs  the  nobleman  fubjoined,  that  in  order  to  obtain 
milk  in  fufiicient  quantity,  the  Tartars  have  a  cuftom 
of  feparating  the  foal  from  the  mare  during  the  day, 
and  allowing  it  to  fuck  during  the  night  :  and  when 
the  milk  is  to  be  taken  from  the  mare,  which  is  gene- 
rally about  five  times  a-day,  they  always  produce  the 
foal,  on  the  fuppolition  that  fhe  yields  her  milk  more 
copioufJy  when  it  is  prefent. 

To  the  above  method  of  making  koumifs,  our  au- 
thor has  added  fome  particulars  taken  from  other  com- 
munications with  which  he  was  favoured  by  Tartars 
themfelves.      According  to   the  account  of  a  Tartar 
who  lived  to  the  fouth  eaft  of  Orenbourg,  the  propor- 
tion of  milk  and  fouring  ought  to  be  the  fame  as  a- 
bove ;  only,  to  prevent  changing  the  veflel,  the  milk 
may  be  put  at  once  into  a  pretty  high  and  narrow 
veflel ;  and   in   order  to  accelerate  the  fermentation, 
fome  warm  milk  may  be  added  to  it,  and,  if  neceflary, 
mere  fouring. — From  a  Tartar  whom  the  Doctor  met 
with  at  the  fair  of  Macarieff  upon  the  Volga,  and  from 
whom  hepurchafed  one  of  the  leathern  bags  (a)  which 
are  ufed  by  the  Kalmucks  for  the  preparation  and  car- 
riage of  their  koumifs,  he  learned  that  the  procefs  may 
be  much  fhortened  by  heating  the  milk  before  the  four- 
ing be  added  to  it,  and  as  foon  as  the  paits  begin  to 
feparate,  and  a  thick  fubftance  to  rife  to  the  top,  by 
agitating  it  every  hour  or  oftener.     In  this  way  he 
made  fome  in  the  Doctor's  prcfence  in  the  fpace  of  12 
hours.     Our  author  learned  alfo,  that  it  was  common 
among  fome  Tartars  to  prepare  it  in  one  day  during 
fummer,  and  that  with  only  two  or  three  agitations ; 
but  that  in  winter,  when,  from  a  deficiency  ot  mare's 
milk,  they  are  obliged  to  add  a  great  proportion  of 
that  of  cows,  more  agitation  and  more  time  are  necef- 
fary.     And  though  it  is  commonly  ufed  within  a  few 
days   after  the  preparation,  yet  when  well  fecured  in 
clofe  veflels,  and  kept  in  a  cold  place,  that  it  may  be 
preferved  for  three  months,  or  even  more,  without  a- 
ny  injury  to  its  qualities.     He  was  told  farther,  that 
the  acid  fermentation  might  be  produced  by  four  milk 
as  above,  by  a  four  patte  of  rye-flour,  by  the  rennet  of 
a  lamb's   ftomach,  or,  what   is   more  common,  by  a 
portion  of  old  koumifs  ;  and  that  in  fome  places  they 
faved  much  time,  by  adding  the  new  milk  to  a  quan- 
tity of  that  already  fermented  ;  on  being  mixed  with 
which,  it  very  foon  undergoes  jhe  vinous  change. 

It  was  according  to  the  procefs  firft  mentioned, 
however,  that  all  the  koumifs  which  the  Doctor  em- 
ployed in  medicine  was  prepared. — It  has  been  found 


ferviceable  in  hectics  and  in  nervous  complaints ;  and    Koumlfc 

our  author  relates  fome  very  ftriking  cafes  which  the  ' s^~* J 

ufe  of  it  had  completely  cured.  All  thofe  who  drank 
it,  our  author  informs  us  agreed  in  faying,  that  during 
its  ufe,  they  had  little  appetite  for  food ;  that  they 
drank  it  in  very  large  quantities,  not  only  without  dif- 
guft,  but  with  pleafure  ;  that  it  rendered  their  veins 
turgid,  without  producing  languor ;  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  foon  acquired  from  it  an  uncommon  d<e- 
gre  of  fprightlinefs  and  vivacity  ;  that  even  in  cafes  of 
fome  excels  it  was  not  followed  by  indigeftion,  head- 
ach,  or  any  of  the  fymptoms  which  ufually  attend  the 
abufe  of  other  fermented  liquors. 

The  utility,  however,  of  this  preparation  as  a  me- 
dicine, iuppoling  it  completely  afcertained,  woufd  a- 
mong  us,  as  our  author  obferves,  be  greatly  circum- 
fcribed  by  the  fcarcity  of  mares  milk  in  this  country. 
"  Hence  (fays  he)  inquiries  will  naturally  be  made, 
whether  other  fpecies  of  milk  admit  of  a  fimilar  vinous 
fermentation,  and  what  proportion  of  fpirit  they  con- 
tain. As  thefe  have  never  been  the  object,  however, 
of  my  attention,  I  will  here  give  the  fubftance  of  what 
I  have  been  able  to  learn  from  others  refpecting  that 
which  is  the  moft  common,  the  rnilk  of  cows. 

"  Dr  Pallas,  in  the  work  above  quoted,  fays,  that 
cows  milk  is  alfo  fufceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation, 
and  that  the  Tartars  prepare  a  wine  from  it  in  winter, 
when  mares  milk  fails  them  ;  that  the  -wine  prepared 
from  cows  milk  they  call  a'tren  ;  but  that  they  always 
prefer  koumifs  when  it  can  be  got,  as  it  is  more  agree- 
able, and  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  fpirit ;  that 
koumifs  on  diftillation  yields  of  a  weak  fpirit  one  third, 
but  that  airen  yields  only  two  ninth  parts  of  its  whole 
quantity,  which  fpirit  they  call  arlka. 

"  This  account  is  confirmed  by  Oferetflcowfky,  a 
Ruflian,  who  accompanied  Lepechin  and  other  acade- 
micians, in  their  travels  through  Siberia  and  Tartary. 
He  publiflied  lately  a  diflertation  on  the  ardent  fpirit 
to  be  obtained  from  cows  milk. 

"  From  his  experiments  it  appears,  that  cows  milk 
may  be  fermented  with,  or  even  without,  fouring,  pro- 
vided fufficient  time  and  agitation  be  employed ;  that 
no  fpirit  could  be  produced  from  any  one  of  its  confti- 
tuent  parts  taken  feparately,  nor  from  any  two  of  them, 
unlefs  inafmuch  as  they  were  mixed  with  fome  part  of 
the  third  ;  that  the  milk  with  all  its  parts  in  their  natu- 
ral proportion  was  the  moft  productive  of  it  ;  that 
the  clofer  it  was  kept,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the 
more  difficultly  the  fixed  air  is  allowed  to  efcape  during 
the  fermentation  (care  being  taken,  however,  that  we 
do  not  endanger  the  burfting  of  the  veflel),  the  more 
fpirit  is  obtained.  He  alfo  informs  us,  that  it  had  a 
fourer  fmell  before  than  after  agitation  ;  that  the  quan- 
tity of  fpirit  was  increafed,  by  allowing  the  fermented 
liquor  to  repofe  for  fome  time  before  diftillation  ;  that 
from  fix  pints  of  milk,  fermented  in  a  clofe  veflel,  and 

thus 


(a)  This  bag  was  made  of  a  horfe's  hide  undrefled,  and  by  having  been  fmoked  had  acquired  a  greater  de- 
gree of  hardnefs.  Its  fhape  was  conical,  but  was  at  the  fame  time  fomewhat  triangular,  from  being  compofed 
of  three  different  pieces,  fet  in  a  circular  bafe  of  the  fame  hide.  The  futures,  which  were  made  with  tendons, 
were  fecured  by  a  covering  on  the  outfide,  with  a  doubling  of  the  fame  (kin,  very  clofely  fecured,  It  had  a 
dirty  appearance,  and  a  very  difagreeable  fmell.  On  being  afked  the  reafon  of  this,  he  faid,  "  The  remains 
of  the  old  koumifs  were  left,  in  order  to  fupply  a  ferment  to  the  new  milk." 
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Kraken.  thus  fet  to  repofe,  he  obtained  three  ounces  of  ardent 
fpirit,  of  -which  one  was  confumed  in  burning ;  but 
that  from  the  fame  quantity  of  the  fame  milk  ferment- 
ed  in  an  open  vcfkl,  he  could  fcarcely  obtain  an 
ounce." 

KRAKEN,  in  zoology,  a  moft  amazing  large  fea 
animal,  faid  to  be  feemfngly  of  a  crab  like  form  ;  the 
credit  of  whofe  exi Hence  refts  upon  the  evidence  pro- 
duced by  biihop  Pontoppidan,  in  his  Natural  hiftory  of 
Norway. 

As  a  full  grown  kraken  has  never  been  feen  in  all  its 
parts  and  dimenfions,  an  accurate  furvey  of  which  muft 
employ  fome  time,  and  not  a  little  motion,  it  is  im- 
poflible  to  give  a  complete  defcription  of  one.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  we  fhall  fubmit  the  probability  of  its  exif- 
tence on  the  belt  information  our  author  could  collect, 
which  feems  to  have  fixed  his  own  belief  of  it ;  though 
at  the  fame  time  he  acknowleges  the  account  is  very 
defective,  and  fuppofes  a  farther  information  concern- 
ing the  creature  may  be  referved  for  pofterity. 

Our  fifhermen,  fays  the  author,  unanimoufiy  and  in- 
variably affirm,  that  when  they  are  feveral  miles  from 
the  land,  particularly  in  the  hot  fummer  days,  and  by 
their  diftance,  and  the  bearings  of  fome  points  of  land, 
expect  from   eighty  to  a  hundred  fathoms  depth,  and 
do  not  find  but  from  twenty  to  thirty  ;  and  more  efpe- 
cially  if  they  find  a  more  than  ufual  plenty  of  cod  and 
ling,  they  judge  that  the  kraken  is  at  the  bottom  ;  but 
if  they  find  by  their  lines  that  the  water  in  the  fame 
place  Mill  fhallows  on  them,  they  know  he  is  riling  to 
the  furface,  and  row  off  with  the  greateft  expedition 
till  they  come  into  the  ufual  foundings  of  the  place  ; 
when  lying  on  their  oars,  in  a  few  minutes  the  monfter 
emerges,    and  fhows    himfelf  fufficiently,    though  his 
whole  body  does  not  appear.     Its  back  or  upper  part, 
which  feems  an  Englifh  mile  and  an  half  in  circumfe- 
rence ^fome  have  aifirmed  more),  looks  at  firlt  like  a 
number  of  fmall  iflands,  furrounded  with  fomething 
that  floats   like  fea-weeds  ;  at  laft  feveral  bright  points 
of  horns  appear,  which  grow  thicker  the  higher  they 
emerge,  and  fometimes  ftand  up  as  high  and  large  as 
the  mafts  of  middle-fized  veffels.     In  a  fhort  time  it 
flowly  finks,  which  is  thought  as  dangerous  as  its  rifing  ; 
as  it  caufes  fuch  a  fwell  and  whirlpool  as  draws  every 
thing  down  with  it,  like  that  of  Maleftrom.     The  bi- 
fhop  juftly  regrets  the  omiffion  of  probably  the  only 
opportunity  that  ever  has  or  may  be  prefented,  of  fur- 
veying  it  alive,  or  feeing  it  entire  when  dead.     This, 
he  informs  us,  once  did  occur,  on  the  credit  of  the  re- 
verend Mr  Fnis,  minifter  at  Nordland,  and  vicar  of  the 
college  for  promoting  Chriftian  knowledge  ;  who  in- 
formed him  that  in   1600,  a  kraken  (perhaps  a  young 
and  carelefs  one,  as  they  generally  keep  feveral  leagues  i 
from  land)  came  into  the  waters  that. run  between  the 
rocks   and  cliffs  near  Alftahong ;  where,   in    turning 
about,  fome  of  its  long  horns  caught  hold  of  fome  ad- 
joining trees,  which  it  might  eafily  have  torn  up,  but 
that  it  was  alfo  entangled  in  fome  clifts  of  the  rocks, 
whence  it  could  not  extricate  itfelf,  but  putrefied  on 
the  fpot.     Our  author  has  heard  of  no  perfon  deftroy- 
ed  by  this  monfter,  but  relates  a  report  of  the.  danger 
of  two  fifhermen  who  came  upon  a  part  of  the  water 
full  of  the  creature's  thick  flimy  excrements  (which  he 
voids  for  fome  months',  as  he  feeds  for  fome  other) ; 
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they  immediately  drove  to  row  off,  but  were  not  quick  Kraken*-  ^ 
enough  in  turning  to  fave  the  boat  from  one  of  the 
kraken's  horns,  which  fo  crufhed  the  head  of  it  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  the  faved  their  lives  en  the  wreck, 
though  the  weather  was  perfectly  calm  ;  the  monfter 
never  appearing  at  other  times.  His  excrement  is  faid 
to  be  attractive  of  other  fifh  on  which  he  feeds  ;  which 
expedient  was  probably  neceffary,  on  account  of  his 
flow  unwieldy  motion,  to  his  fubfiftence  j  as  this  flow 
motion  again  may  be  neceffary  to  the  fecurity  of  fhips 
of  the  greateft  force  and  burden,  which  muft  be  over- 
whelmed on  encountering  fuch  an  immenfe  animal,  if 
his  velocity  was  equal  to  h:s  weight ;  the  Norwegians 
fuppofing,  that  if  his  arms,  on  which  he  moves,  and  with 
which  he  takes  his  food,  were  to  lay  hold  of  the  largeft 
man  of  war,  they  would  pull  it  down  to  the  bottom. 

In  confirmation  of  the  reality  of  this  animal,  our 
learned  author  cites  Debes's  defcription  of  Faroe,  for 
the  exiftence  of  certain  iflands  which  fuddenly  appear 
and  as  fuddenly  vanifii.     Many  feafaring  people,  he 
adds,  give  accounts  of  fuch,  particularly  in  the  north 
fea ;  which  their  fuperftition  has  either  attributed  to 
the  delufion  of  the  devil,  or  confidered  as  inhabited  by 
evil  fpirits.     But  our  honeft  hi  dorian,  who  is  not  for 
wronging   the    devil   himfelf,  fuppofes  fuch  miftaken 
i Hands  to  be  nothing  but  the  kraken,  called  by  fome 
the  foe  trolden  ;  or  fea   mifchlef ;    in  which  opinion  he 
was  greatly  confirmed  by  the  following  quotation  of 
Dr    Hierne,    a  learned  Swede,  from  baron  Grippen-  > 
hielm  ;  and  which  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  paf- 
fage,  viz.  "  Among  the  rocks  about  Stockholm,  there    • 
is  fometimes  feen  a  tract  of  land,  which  at  other  times 
difappears,  and  is  feen  again  in  another  place.  .  Buraeus 
has    placed    it    as    an    illand    in  his   map.     The  pea- 
fants,  who  call  it  gummars  ore,  fay,  that  it  is  not  always 
feen,  and  that  it  lies  out  in  the  open  fea,  .but  I  could 
never  find  it.     One  Sunday,  when  I  was  out-amongft 
the  recks  founding  the  coaft,  it  happened,,  that  in  one 
place  I  faw  fomething  like  three  points  of  land  in  the 
fea,  which  furprifed  me  a  little,  and  I  thought  I  had 
inadvertently  paiTed   them  over  before. .    Upon  this  I 
called  to  a  peafant,  to  enquire  for  gummars  ore ;  but 
when  he  came,  we  could  fee  nothing  of  it :  upon  which 
the  peafant  faid  all  was  well,  and  that  this  prognofti- 
cated  a  ftorm  or  a  great  quantity  of  fifh."     To  which 
our  author  fubjoins,  "  who  cannot  difcover  that  this 
gummars  ore,  with  its  points  and  prognoftications  of 
fifh,  was  the  kraken,  miftaken  by  Buraeus  for  an  ifland, 
who  may  keep  himfelf  about  that  fpot  where  he  rifes  ?" 
He  takes  the   kraken,  doubtlefs,  from   his  numerous 
tentdcuii,  which  ferve  him  as  feet,  to  be  of  the  polype 
kind  ;  and  the  contemplation  of  its  enormous  bulk  led 
him  to  adapt  a  palTage  from  Ecclefiafticus,  xliii.   31, 
.  32.  to  it.     Whether  by  it  may  be  intended  the  dragon 
that  is  in  the  fea,  mentioned  Ifaiah  xxvii.   1.  we  refer 
to  the  conjecture  of  the  reader.     Aftef  paying  but  a 
.  juft  refpect  to  the  moral  character,  the  reverend  func- 
tion, and  diligent  inVeftigations  of  our  author,  we  muft  - 
admit  the   poffibility  of  its  exiftence,  as  it  implies  no 
contradiction  ;  though  it  feems  to  encounter  a  general 
prepofleflSon  of  the  whale's   being  the  largeft  animal 
on  or  in  our  globe ;  and  the  eradication  of  any  long 
prepoiTeffion  is   attended  with   fomething  irkfome  to 
us.     But  were. we  to  fuppofe  a  falmon  or  a  fturgeon 
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Krantz'ms,  the  largeft  fifh  any  number  of  perfoas  had  feen  cr  heard 
Kuhnius.  cf}  anj  the  whale  had  difcovered  himfelf  as  feldom, 
and  but  in  part,  as  the  kraken,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive 
that  the  exiftence  of  the  whale  had  been  as  indigeftible 
to  fuch  perfons  then  as  that  of  the  kraken  may  be  to 
others  now.  Some  may  incline  to  think  fuch  an  ex- 
tenfive  monfter  would  encroach  on  the  fymmetry  of 
nature,  and  be  over  proportionate  to  the  fize  of  the 
globe  itfelf ;  as  a  little  retrospection  will  inform  us, 
tliat  the  breadth  of  what  is  feen  of  him,  fuppofmg  him 
nearly  round,  mud  be  full  2600  feet  (if  more  oval,  or 
crab-like,  full  2000),  and  his  thicknefs,  which  may 
rather  be  called  altitude,  at  leaft  three  hundred ;  our 
author  declaring  he  has  chofen  the  leaft  circumference 
mentioned  of  this  animal  for  the  greater  certainty. 
Thefe  immenfe  dimenfions,  neverthelefs,  we  apprehend 
will  not  argue  conclusively  againft  the  exiftence  of  the 
animal,  though  confiderably  againft  a  numerous  in- 
creafe  or  propagation  of  it.  In  fact,  the  great  fcarci- 
ty  of  the  kraken,  his  confinement  to  the  north  fea, 
and  perhaps  to  equal  latitudes  in  the  fouth  ;  the  fmall 
number  propagated  by  the  whale,  Avho  is  viviparous  ; 
and  by  the  largeft  land  animals,  of  whom  the  elephant 
is  Said  to  go  near  two  years  with  young ;  all  induce 
us  to  conclude  from  analogy,  that  this  creature  is  not 
numerous  ;  which  coincides  with  a  paffage  in  a  manu- 
fcript  afcribed  to  Svere  king  of  Norway,  as  it  is  cited 
by  Ol.  Wormius,  in  his  Mufeum,  p.  280,  in  Latin, 
which  we  fhall  exactly  tranflate,  "  There  remains  one 
kind,  which  they  call  hafgufe,  whofe  magnitude  is  un- 
known, as  it  is  feldom  feen.  Thofe  who  affirm  they  have 
feen  its  body,  declare,  is  is  more  like  an  ifland  than  a 
beaft,  and  that  its  carcafe  was  never  found  ;  whence 
fome  imagine  there  are  but  two  of  the  kind  in  na- 
ture." Whether  the  vanifhing  ifland  Lemair,  of  which 
Captain  Rodney  went  in  fearch,  was  a  kraken,  we  fub- 
mit  to  the  fancy  of  our  readers.  In  fine,  if  the  ex- 
iftence of  the  creature  is  admitted,  it  will  feem  a  fair 
inference,  that  he  is  the  fcarceft  as  well  as  largeft  in 
our  world  ;  and  that  if  there  are  larger  in  the  univerfe., 
they  probably  inhabit  fome  fphere  or  planet  more  ex- 
tended than  our  own.  Such  we  have  no  pretence  to 
limit ;  and  that  fiction  can  devife  a  much  greater  than 
this  is  evident,  from  the  cock  of  Mahomet,  and  the 
whale  in  the  Bava  Bathra  of  the  Talmud,  which  were 
intended  to  be  credited  ;  and  to  either  of  which  our 
kraken  is  a  very  ihrimp  in  dimenfions. 

KRANTZIUS  (Albertus),  a  native  of  Hamburgh, 
and  a  famous  hiftorian,  who  travelled  over  feveral  parts 
of  Europe,  and  was  made  rector  of  the  univerfity  of 
Roftoch  in  1482.  He  went  from  thence  to  Ham- 
burgh in  1508,  where  he  was  elected  dean  of  the  chap- 
ter in  the  cathedral.  He  djd  many  good  fervices  to 
that  church  and  city  ;  and  was  fo  famed  for  his  abili- 
ties and  prudence,  that  John  king  of  Denmark  and 
Frederic  duke  of  Holftein  did  not  fcruple  to  make  him 
umpire  in  a  difpute  they  had  with  the  Ditmarfi.  He 
wrote  feveral  good  hiitorical  works ;  the  moft  con- 
siderable of  which  is  an  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory  of  Saxo- 
ny, intitled  Metropolis  in  folio  ;  the  beft  edition  is  that 
of  Francfort.     He  died  in  1517. 

KRAUT,  or  Crout.     See  Crout. 

KUBESHA.     SeeLEscuis. 

KUHNIUS  (Joachim),  a  learned  German  critic, 
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was  born  at  Gripfvalde  in  Pomerania,  in  1647.  He 
was  in  1669  made  principal  of  the  college  at  Oetin- 
gen  in  Suabia :  in  1676,  he  was  elected  Greek  pro- 
feffor  in  the  principal  college  at  Strafburg  ;  and  after 
acquitting  himfelf  with  honour  for  ten  years  in  this 
capacity,  was  made  Greek  and  Hebrew  profeffor  in 
the  fame  univerfity.  His  uncommon  fkill  in  the  Greek 
language  drew  a  great  number  of  fcholars  about  him 
from  very  diftant  places  ;  and  he  publifhed  fome  claffic 
authors  with  very  learned  notes  both  explanatory  and 
critical.     He  died  in  1697. 

KUNCKEL  (John),  a  celebrated  Saxon  chemift, 
born  in  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  in  1630.  He  became 
chemift  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburgh,  and  Charles  II.  king  of  Sweden,  who  gave 
him  the  title  of  counfellor  in  metals,  and  letters  of  no- 
bility, with  the  furname  of  Louivenfteing.  He  em- 
ployed 50  years  in  chemiftry  ;  in  which,  by  the  help 
of  the  furnace  of  a  glafs-houfe  which  he  had  under 
his  care,  he  made  feveral  excellent  difcoveries,  parti- 
cularly of  the  phoiphorus  of  urine.  He  died  in  Swe- 
den in  1702;  and  left  feveral  works,  fome  in  Ger- 
man, and  others  in  Latin :  among  which,  that  in- 
titled  Obfervationes  Cbcmica,  and  the  "  Art  of  making 
Glafs,"  printed  at  Paris  in  1752,  are  the  moft 
efteemed. 

KURIL  or  Kurilski  Isles,  extending  from  N. 
Lat.  51.  to  45.  which  probably  once  lengthened  the  pe- 
ninfula  of  Kamtchatka  before  they  were  convulfed  from 
it,  are  a  feries  of  iflands  running  fouth  from  the  low 
promontory  Lopatka,  between  which  and  Shoomfka  the 
moft  northerly  is  only  the  diftance  of  one  league.  On 
the  lofty  Paramoufer,  the  fecond  in  the  chain,  is  a  high- 
peaked  mountain  probably  volcanic  ;  and  on  the  fourth, 
called  Araumakutan,  is  another  volcano.  On  Urufs  there 
is  another  ;  on  Storgu  there  are  two  ;  and  on  Kunatir, 
or  Kaunachir,  there  is  one.  Thefe  three  make  part  of 
the  group  which  pafs  under  the  name  of  the  land  of  Jefo. 
Japan  abounds  with  volcanoes  ;  fo  that  there  is  a  feries 
of  fpiracles  from  Kamtchatka  to  Japan,  the  la  ft  great 
link  of  this  extenfive  chain. — The  Ruffians  foon  an- 
nexed thefe  iflands  to  their  conquefts.  The  fea  a- 
bounded  with  otters,  and  the  land  with  bears  and 
foxes  ;  and  fome  of  the  ifles  fheltered  the  fable  :  temp- 
tations Sufficient  for  the  Ruffians  to  invade  thefe  iflands; 
but  the  rage  after  the  furs  of  the  fea  otters  has  been  fo 
great,  that  they  are  become  extremely  fcarce  both  here 
and  in  Kamtchatka. 

KUSTER  (Ludolf),  a  very  learned  writer  in  the 
1 8th  century,  was  born  at  Blomberg  in  Weftphalia. 
When  very  young,  he  was  upon  the  recommendation 
of  baron  Spanheim  appointed  tutor  to  the  two  fons 
of  the  count  de  Schwerin,  prime  minifter  of  the  king 
of  Pruffia,  who,  upon  our  author's  quitting  that  fta- 
tion,  procured  him  a  penfion  of  400  livres.  He  was 
promised  a  profefforfhip  in  the  univerfity  of  Joachim  ; 
and  till  this  Should  be  vacant,  being  then  but  25,  he 
refolved  to  travel.  He  read  lectures  at  Utrecht ;  went 
to  England  ;  and  from  thence  to  France,  where  he 
collated  Suidas  with  three  MSS.  in  the  king's  library, 
which  furnilhed  him  with  a  great  many  fragments 
that  had  never  been  publifhed.  He  was  honoured 
with  the  degree  of  doctor  by  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, which  made  him  feveral  advantageous  offers, 
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Kuftcr,  to  continue  there:  but  he  was  called  to  Berlin,  where 
Kyphe-  he  was  jnftalled  in  the  profefTorfhip  promifed  him. 
t  •"''"'  Afterwards  he  went  to  Antwerp :  and  being  brought 
ov^.r  to  the  Catholic  religion,  he  abjured  that  of  the 
Proteftants.  The  king  of  France  rewarded  him  with 
a  penfion,  and  ordered  him  to  be  admitted  fupernu- 
xnerary  affociate  of  the  academy  of  infcriptions.  But 
he  did  not  enjoy  this  new  fettlement  long  ;  for  he 
died  in  17 16,  aged  46.  He  was  a  great  mafter  of 
the  Latin  tongue,  and  wrote  well  in  it ;  but  his  chief 
excellence  was  his  fkill  in  the  Greek  language,  to 
which  he  almoft  entirely  devoted  himfelf.  He  wrote 
many  works  ;  the  princ'pal  of  which  are,  1.  Hijloria 
critica  Homeri.  2.  Jamb&cus  de  vita  Pytbagora.  3.  An 
excellent  edition  of  Suidas,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  three 
volumes,  folio.  4.  An  edition  of  Ariftophanes,  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  folio.  5.  A  new  Greek  edition 
of  the  New  Teftament,  with  Dr  Mills's  Variations, 
in  folio. 

KYPHONISM,  Kyphonismus,  or  Cypbcnifmus,  an 
ancient  punifhment  which  was  frequently  undergone 
by  the  martyrs  in  the  primitive  times  ;  wherein  the 
body  of  the  perfon  to  fufter  was  anointed  with  honey, 
and  fo  expofed  to   the  fun,  that  the  flies  and  wafps 


might  be  tempted  to  torment  him.  This  was  per-  Kyi  In- 
formed in  three  manners :  fometimes  they  only  tied  nilm- 
the  patient  to  a  flake  ;  fometimes  they  hoifted  him 
up  into  the  air,  and  fufpended  him  in  a  bafket ;  and 
fometimes  they  ftretched  him  out  on  the  ground  with 
his  hands  tied  behind  him.  The  word  is  originallyGreek, 
and  comes  from  *t/<f>&v,  which  fignifies  either  the  Jlake 
to  which  the  patient  was  tied,  the  collar  fitted  to  his 
neck,  or  an  injlrnment  wherewith  they  tormented  him  : 
the  fcholiaft  on  Ariftophanes  fays,  it  was  a  wooden 
lock  or  cage  ;  and  that  it  was  called  fo  from  xi/wrny, 
"  to  crook  or  bend,"  becaufe  it  kept  the  tortured  in 
a  crooked,  bowing  pofture ;  others  take  the  hvqw  for 
a  log  of  wood  laid  over  the  criminal's  head,  to  prevent 
his  ftanding  upright :  Hefychius  defcribes  the  nu^n 
as  a  piece  of  wood  whereon  criminals  were  ftretched 
and  tormented.  In  effect,  it  is  probable  the  word 
might  fignify  all  thefe  feveral  things.  It  was  a  generi- 
cal  name,  whereof  thefe  were  the  fpecies. 

Suidas  gives  us  the  fragment  of  an  old  law,  which 
punifhed  thofe  who  treated  the  laws  with  contempt 
with  kyphonifm  for  the  fpace  of  twenty  days ;  after 
which  they  were  to  be  precipitated  from  a  rock,  drafted 
in  womens  habit. 


L. 


Xabadie. 


A  ferni-vowel,  or  liquid,  making  the  eleventh 
-*— 'j  letter  of  the  alphabet. 

It  was  derived  from  the  old  Hebrew  Lamed,  or  Greek 
Lambda  x.  It  is  founded  by  intercepting  the  breath 
"between  the  top  of  the  tongue  and  forepart  of  the  pa- 
late, with  the  mouth  open ;  and  makes  a  fweet  found, 
with  fomething  of  an  afpiration  ;  and  therefore  the 
Britons  and  Spaniards  ufually  doubled  it,  or  added  an 
h  to  it,  in  the  beginning  of  words,  as  in  llan,  or  Ihan, 
**  a  temple,"  founding  nearly  like  Jl,  &c.  In  Englifh 
words  of  one  fyllable  it  is  doubled  at  the  end,  as  telly 
bell,  knell,  &c.  but  in  words  of  more  fyllables  than  one  it 
^is  fingle  at  the  end,  as  evil,  general,  conflitutianal,  &c.  It 
is  placed  after  mod  of  the  confonants  in  the  beginning 
of  words  and  fyallables,  as  black,  glare,  ad-le,  ea-gle,  &c. 
>.but  before  none.  Its  found  is  clear  in  Abel,  but  ob- 
fcure  in  able,  &c. 

As  a  numeral  letter,  L  denotes  50  ;  and  with  a 
dafh  over  it,  thus,  L~,  5000.  Ufed  as  an  abbreviature, 
L  ftands  for  Lucius  ;  and  L.  L.  S.  for  a  fefteice.  See 
Sesterce. 

LA,  the  fyllable  by  which  Guido  denotes  the  laft 
found  of  each  hexachord  ;  if  it  begins  in  C,  it  anfwers 
to  our  A  ;  if  in  G,  to  E  ;  and  if  in  F,  to  D. 

LABADIE  (John),  a  famous  French  enthufiaft, 
fon  of  John  Charles  Labadie,  governor  of  Bourges 
and  gentleman  in  ordinary  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the 
French  king,  was  born  in  1610.  He  entered  young 
into  the  Jefuits  college  at  Bourdeaux ;  which,  by  his 
own  account,  he  afterwards  quitted,  but  by  other  ac- 
counts was  expelled  for  his  peculiar  notions,  and  for 
bypocrify.  He  became  a  popular  preacher ;  but  being 
repeatedly  detected  in  working  upon  female  devotees 
with  fpiritual  inftructions  for  carnal  purpofes,  his  lofs 
*>i  character  among  the  Catholics  drove  him  among 
V01.  IX. 


the  Protectants.     A  reformed  jefuit  being  thought  a   Labadie. 

great  acquiiition,  he  was  precipitately  accepted  as  a  ' *— — *- 

paftor  at  Montauban,  where  he  officiated  for  eight 
years  ;  but,  attempting  the  chaftity  of  a  young  lady 
whom  he  could  not  convert  to  his  purpofe,  and  quar- 
relling with  the  Catholic  prieft  about  the  right  of  in- 
terring a  dead  body,  he  was  at  length  bartifhed  that 
place.  The  ftory  of  his  affair  with  the  lady,  as  re- 
lated by  Mr  Balye,  may  here  be  given  as  a  fpecimel. 
of  his  miniftry.  Having  directed  this  damfel  to  the 
fpiritual  life,  which  he  made  to  confift  in  internal 
recollection  and  mental  prayer,  he  gave  her  out  a  cer- 
tain point  of  meditation  ;  and  having  ftrongly  recom- 
mended it  to  her  to  apply  herfelf  entirely  for  fome 
hours  to  fuch  an  important  object,  he  went  up  to  her 
when  he  believed  her  to  be  at  the  height  of  her  recol- 
lection, and  put  his  hand  into  her  breaft.  She  gave 
him  a  hafty  repulfe,  exprefTed  a  great  deal  of  furprife 
at  the  proceeding,  and  was  even  preparing  to  rebuke 
him,  when  he,  without  being  in  the  leaft  difconcerted, 
and  with  a  devout  air,  prevented  her  thus :  "  I  fee 
plainly,  my  child,  that  you  are  at  a  great  diftance 
from  perfection  ;  acknowledge  your  weaknefs  with  an 
humble  fpirit ;  afk  forgivenefs  of  God  for  your  having 
given  fo  little  attention  to  the  myfteries  upon  which 
you  ought  to  have  meditated.  Had  you  bellowed  all 
neceffary  attention  upon  thefe  things,  you  would  not 
have  been  fenfible  of  what  was  doing  about  your  breaft. 
But  you  are  fo  much  attached  to  fenfe,  fo  little  con- 
centered with  the  Godhead,  that  you  were  not  a  mo- 
ment in  difcovering  that  I  had  touched  you.  I  wanted 
to  try  whether  your  fervency  in  prayer  had  raifed  you 
above  the  material  world,  and  united  you  with  the 
Sovereign  Being,  the  living  fource  of  immortality  and 
of  a  fpiritual  ftate  ;  and  I  fee,  to  my  great  grief,  that 
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Labadie   you  have  made  very  fmall  progrefs,  and  that  you  only 
1  creep  on  the  ground.     May  this,  my  child,  make  you 

Labaninu  3LQKime^t  and  for  the  future  move  you  to  perform  the 
duties  of  mental  prayer  better  than  you  have  hitherto 
done."  The  young  lady,  who  had  as  much  good 
fenfe  as  virtue,  was  no  lefs  provoked  at  thefe  words 
than  at  the  bold  actions  of  her  gholtly  inftructor ;  and 
could  never  afterwards  bear  the  name  of  fuch  an  holy 
father.  Labadie  being  driven  out  of  Montauban,  went 
to  feek  an  afylum  at  Orange  :  but  not  finding  himfelf  fo 
fafe  there  as  he  imagined,  he  withdrew  privately  to 
Geneva,  where  he  impofed  on  the  people  by  his  de- 
vout preaching  and  carriage  ;  and  from  thence  was 
invited  to  Middleburg,  where  his  fpirituality  made 
him  and  his  followers  confidered  as  fo  many  faints, 
diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Labadi/ls.  They  increa- 
fed  fo  much,  that  he  excited  the  attention  of  the  other 
churches,  whofe  authority  he  difputed,  till  he  was  for- 
mally depofed  by  the  fynod  of  Dort.  Inftead  of  obey- 
ing, he  procured  a  tumultuous  fupport  from  a  crowd 
of  his  devotees  ;  and  at  length  formed  a  little  fettle- 
ment  between  Utrecht  and  Amfterdam,  where  he  erec- 
ted a  printing-prefs,  which  fent  forth  many  of  his 
works.  Here  he  was  betrayed  by  fome  deferters,  who 
expofed  his  private  life,  and  informed  the  public  of  his 
familiarities  with  his  female  difciples,  under  pretence 
of  uniting  them  more  particularly  to  God ;  and  was 
finally  obliged  to  retire  to  Altena  in  Holftein,  where 
he  died  in  1674. 

LABADISTS,  a  fed  of  religionifts  in  the  17th 
century,  followers  of  the  opinions  of  John  Labadie,  of 
whom  an  account  is  given  in  the  preceding  article. 
Some  of  their  opinions  were,  1.  That  God  could,  and 
did  deceive  men.  2.  That,  in  reading  the  Scriptures, 
greater  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  the  internal  infpi- 
ration  of  the  Holy  Spirit  than  to  the  words  of  the 
text.  5.  That  baptifm  ought  to  be  deferred  till  ma- 
ture age.  4.  That  the  good  and  the  wicked  entered 
equally  into  the  old  alliance,  provided  they  defcended 
from  Abraham  ;  but  that  the  new  admitted  only  fpi- 
ritual  men.  5.  That  the  obfervation  of  Sunday  was 
a  matter  of  indifference.  6.  That  Chrift  would  come 
and  reign  1000  years  on  earth.  7.  That  the  eucharift 
was  only  a  commemoration  of  the  death  of  Chrift  ;  and 
that,  though  the  fymbols  were  nothing  in  themfelves, 
yet  that  Chrift  was  fpiritually  received  by  thofe  who 
partook  of  thera  in  a  due  manner.  8.  That  a  contem- 
plative life  was  a  ftate  of  grace,  and  of  divine  union  du- 
ring this  life,  the  fummit  of  perfection,  &c.  9.  That 
the  man  whofe  heart  was  perfectly  content  and  calm, 
half  enjoys  God,  has  familiar  entertainments  with  him, 
and  fees  all  things  in  him.  10.  That  this  ftate  was  to 
be  come  at  by  an  entire  felf-abnegation,  by  the  mortifi- 
cation of  the  fenfes  and  'their  objects,  and  by  the  exer- 
cife  of  mental  prayer, 

LABARUM,  the  banner  or  ftandard  born  before 
the  Roman  emperors  in  the  wars.  The  labarum  con- 
fided of  a  leng  lance,  with  a  ftaff  a-tif|p  ;  crofting  it  at 
right  angles ;  from  which  hung  a  rich  ,ftreamer,  of  a 
purple  colour,  adorned  with  precious  ftones.  Till  the 
time  of  Conftantine  it  had  an  eagle  painted  on  it ;  but 
that  emperor,  in  lieu  thereof,  added  a  crofs  with  a  ci- 
pher expreflmg  the  name  of  Jefus. 

This  ftandard  the  Romans  took  from  the  Germans, 


Daca?,    Sarmatse,    Pannonians,    &c.    whom    they  had   Laharum 
overcome.     The  name  labarum  was  not  known  before 
the  time  of  Conftantine  ;  but  the  ftandard  itfelf,  in  the    Labada- 
form  we   have  defcribed  it,    abating  the  fymbols    of  .    nuni'    , 
Chriftianity,  was  ufed  by  all  the  preceding  emperors. 
Some  derive  the  word  from  labor,  as  if  this  finifhed 
their  labours  ;  fome  from  tvxaC'.ia,  "  reverence,  piety  ;" 
others   from  \*uCavt,v,  "  to  take  ;"    and  others  from 
x«<j)t/p«,  "  fpoils." 

LAB  AT  (John  Baptift),  a  celebrated  traveller,  of 
the  order  of  St  Dominic,  was  born  at  Paris  taught 
philofophy  at  Nancy,  and  in  1693  came  to  America 
in  quality  of  a  mifilonary.  At  his  return  to  France 
in  1705,  he  was  fent  to  the  chapter  of  his  order  at 
Bologna  to  give  an  account  of  his  miffion,  and  ftaid 
feveral  years  in  Italy.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1738. 
His  principal  works  arer  1.  A  new  voyage  to  the 
American  iflands,  6  vols  i2mo.  2.  Travels  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  8  vols  121110.  3.  A  new  account  of  the 
weftern  parts  of  Africa,  5  vols  i2mo. :  Father  Labat 
was  not  in  Africa,  and  therefore  was  not  a  witnefs  of 
what  he  relates  in  that  work.  He  alfo  publifhed  the 
Chevalier  des  Marchais's  voyage  to  Guinea,  in  4  vols 
izmo.;  and  An  hijlorical  account  of  the  zuejiern  parts  of 
JEthiopia,  tranflated  from  the  Italian  of  Father  Cavaz- 
zi,   c  vols  121KO. 

LABBE  (Philip),  born  at  Bourges  in  France,  in 
1607  ;  profefled  philofophy,  divinity,  and  the  lan- 
guages, with  great  applaufe ;  and  died  in  1667,  aged 
70.  He  was  a  laborious  writer,  and  a  good  critic  ; 
and  wrote,  I.  Nova  Bibliolheca  MS.  librorum  in  two 
volumes  folio.  2.  De  Byxantina  hijioritt  Scriptoribus. 
3.  Galeni  vita.  4.  Bibliotheca  biblkthecarum.  5.  Con- 
cordantia  chronohgica,  &c.  He  began  the  laft  edition 
of  "  The  councils,"  and  died  while  the  ninth  volume 
was  printing ;  they  were  finifhed  in  1 2  volumes  by 
father  Coffart. 

LABDANUM,  or  Ladanum,  in  the  materia  me- 
dica,  a  refinous  juice,  which  exfudes  from  a  tree  of 
the  ciftus  kind.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  formerly  col- 
lected from  the  beards  of  goats  who  broufed  the  leaves 
of  the  ciftus :  at  prefent,  a  kind  of  rake,  with  feveral 
ftraps  or  thongs  of  fkins  fixed  to  it,  is  drawn  lightly 
over  the  fhrub,  fo  as  to  take  up  the  unctuous  juice* 
which  is  afterwards  fcraped  off  with  knives.  It  is 
rarely  met  with  pure,  even  in  the  places  which  pro- 
duce it ;  the  duft,  blown  upon  the  plant  by  the  wind, 
mingling  with  the  tenaceous  juice  :  the  inhabitants  arc 
alfo  faid  to  mix  with  it  a  certain  black  fand.  In  the 
lhops  two  forts  are  met  with.  The  beft  (which  is  ve- 
ry rare)  is  in  dark-coloured  almoft  black  manes,  of 
the  confidence  of  a  foft  plaftery  which  grows  ftill  foft- 
er  upon  being  handled  ;  of  a  very  agreeable  fmell,  and 
of  a  light  pungent  bitterifh  tate.  The  other  fort  is 
harder,  not  fo  dark  coloured,  in  long  rolls  coiled  up : 
this  is  of  a  much  weaker  fmell  than  the  firft,  and  has 
a  large  admixture  of  a  fine  fand,  which  in  the  lada- 
num, examined  by  the  French  academy,  made  up- 
three-fourths  of  the  mafs. 

In  medicine  it  is  ufed  externally,  to  attenuate  and 
difcufs  tumors  ;  internally,  it  is  more  rarely  ufed,  but 
is  greatly  extolled  by  fome  again  ft  catarrhs  and  in 
dyfenteries.  Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  almoft  entirely 
diflblves  pure  ladanum,  leaving  only  a  fmall  portion  of 

gummy 


Label 


Labour. 
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gummy  matter  which  has  no  tafte  or  fmell :  and  hence    be  in  labour  when  (he  rolls  and  tumbles  very  much,  Lbaowrtr 
this  refin  may  be  thus  excellently  purified  for  internal    either  a  hull,  under  fail,  or  at  anchor. — It  is  alfo  fpo- 


purpofes.     It  is  an  ufeful  ingredient  in  the  ftomachic 

plafter,  which  is  now  indeed  ftyled  the  emplajlrum  ladani. 

LABEL,    a  long,    thin,    brafs  rule,    with  a  fmall 

fight  at  one  end,  and  a  centre-hole  at  the  other  ;  com- 


ken  of  a  woman  in  travail  or  child  birth:  fee  Mid- I,abyTltuh" 


WIFERY. 


LABOURER,  generally  fignifies  one  that  does  the 
moft  flavifh  and  lefs  artful  part  of  a  laborious  work,  as 


monly  ufed  with  a  tangent-line  on  the  edge  of  a  cir-  that  of  hufbandry,  mafonry,  &c. 

cumferentor,  to  take  altitudes,  &c.  LABOUREUR  (John  le),  almoner  to  the  king  of 

Label,  in  law,  is  a  narrow  flip  of  paper,  or  parch-  France,  and  prior  of  Juvigne,  was  born  at  Montmo- 

ment,  affixed  to  a  deed  or  writing,  in  order  to  hold  rency  near  Paris  in   1623.     At  the  age  of  18,  he  di- 

the  appending  feal. — Any  paper  annexed  by  way  of  ftinguiftied  himfelf  by  publifhing  "  A  collection  of  the 

addition  or  explication,    to  any  will  or  teftament,  is  monuments  of  illuftrious  perfons  buried  in  the  church 


alfo  called  a  label  or  codicil. 

Label,  in  heraldry,  a  fillet  ufually  placed  in  the 
middle  along  the  chief  of  the  coat,  without  touching 
its  extremities.  Its  breadth  ought  to  be  a  ninth  part 
of  the  chief.  It  is  adorned  with  pendants  ;  and  when 
there  are  above  three  of  thefe,  the  number  muft  be 
ipecified  in  blazoning. 

It  is  ufed  on  the  arms  of  eldeft  fons  while  the  fa- 
ther is  alive,  to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  younger ; 
and  is  efteemed  the  moft  honourable  of  all  differences. 
See  Heraldry,  p.  445.  col.  1. 

LABIAL  letters,  thofe  pronounced  chiefly  by 
means  of  the  lips. 

LABIATED  flowers,  monopetalous  flowers,  con- 
fiding of  a  narrow  tube  with  a  wide  mouth,  divided 
into  two  or  more  fegments. 

LABIAU,  a  fmall  town  of  Ducal  Pruffia,  in  a  cir- 
cle of  the  fame  name,  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Deime,  with  a  ftrong  caftle,  two  fides  of  which  are  fur- 
rounded  with  water,  and  the  other  defended  by  a  wall 
and  ditch.     E.  Long.  19.  56.     N.  Lat.  55.  17. 

LABORATORY,  or  Elaboratory,  the  chemifts 
work-houfe,  or  the  place  where  they  perform  their  o- 
perations,  where   the  furnaces   are  built,  their  veflels 


of  the  Celeftines  at  Paris,  with  their  elogies,  genealo- 
gies, arms,  and  mottoes,"  4to.  He  afterwards  pub- 
liihed  an  excellent  edition  of  The  Memoirs  of  Mi- 
chael de  Caftelnau,  with  feveral  other  .genealogical 
hiftories ;  and  died  in  1675. — ^e  na(^  a  brother, 
Louis  le  Laboureur  bailiff  of  Montmorency,  author  of 
feveral  pieces  of  poetry ;  and  an  uncle,  Dom.  Claud? 
le  Laboureur,  provoft  of  the  abbey  of  L'ifle  Barbe,  of 
which  abbey  he  wrote  a  hiftory,  and  publifhed  notes 
and  corrections  upon  the  breviary  of  Lyons,  with  fome 
other  things. 

LABRADOR,  the  fame  with  Neiv  Britain,  or  the 
country  round  Hudson's  Bay.     See  thefe  articles. 

LABRADORE  stone,  a  curious  fpecies  of  felt- 
fpar,  which  exhibits  all  the  colours  of  a  peacock's  tail. 
See  the  article  Ff.LT-Spar. 

LAB  RUM,  in  antiquity,  a  great  tub  which  flood  at 
the  entrance  of  the  temples,  containing  water  for  the 
priefts  to  wafh  themfelves  in  previous  to  their  facri- 
fices.  It  was  alfo  the  name  of  a  bathing  tub  ufed 
in  the  baths  of  the  ancients. 

LABRUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fifties  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  thoracici.  The  characters  are 
as  follow ;  The  covers  of  the  gills  fcaly  ;  the  branchi- 
kept,  &c  and  in  general  the  term  laboratory  is  applied    oftegous  rays  unequal  in  number ;  teeth  conic,  long, 


to  any  place  where  phyfical  experiments  in  pharmacy, 
chemiftry,  pyrotechny,  &c.  areperfomed. 

As  laboratories  muft  be  of  very  different  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  operations  to  be  perform- 
ed in  them,  it  is  impoflible  that  any  directions  can  be 
given  which  will  anfwer  for  every  one.  Where  the 
purpofes  are  merely  experimental,  a  fingle  furnace  or 
two  of  the  portable  kind  will  be  fufficient.     It  is  fcarce 


and  blunt  at  their  ends ;  one  tuberculated  bone  in  the 
bottom  of  the  throat ;  two  above,  oppofite  to  the  o- 
ther ;  one  dorfal  fin  reaching  the  whole  length  of  the 
back  ;  a  (lender  fkin  extending  beyond  each  ray,  with 
a  rounded  tail.  There  are  41  fpecies  of  this  genus, 
which  vary  from  each  other,  even  thofe  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  almoft  infinitely  in  colour ;  fome  of  them  be- 
ing of  a  dirty  red  mixed  with  a  certain  dufkinefs ;  o- 


needful  to  add,  that  (helves   are  neceffary  for  holding    thers  moft  beautifully  ftriped,  efpecially  about  the  head, 


veffels  with  the  products  of  the  different  operations ; 
and  that  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary  to  avoid  confufion 
and  diforder,  as  by  thefe  means  the  products  of  the 
operations  might  be  loft  or  miftaken  for  one  another. 
Mortars,  filters,  levigating  ftones,  &c.  muft  alfo  be 
procured  j  but  from  a  knowledge  of  the  methods  of 


with  the  richeft  colours,  fuch  as  blue,  red,  and  yel- 
low. Care  muft  therefore  be  taken  not  to  multiply 
the  fpecies  from  thefe  accidental  teints,  but  to  attend 
to  the  form,  which  never  varies.  Mr  Pennant  men- 
tions his  having  feen  a  fpecies  of  labrus  taken  about 
the  Giant's  Caufeway  in  Ireland,  of  a  moft  beautiful 


performing  the  different  chemical  operations  willealily    vivid  green,  fpotted  with  fcarlet ;  and  others  at  Ban- 
be  derived  the  knowledge  of  a  proper  place  to  perform    dooran  in  the  county  of  Sligo   of  a  pale  green.     To 

this  genus  belongs  the  fifh  called  by  the  Englifh  the 
old- wife. 

LABURNUM,  in  botany.     See  Cytisus. 
LABYRINTH,  among  the  ancients,  was  a  large 
intricate  edifice  cut  out  into  various  aifles  and  meanders 
into  each  other,  fo  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 


them  in ;  for  which  fee  the  articles  Chemistry,  Me- 
tallurgy, and  Furnace. 

Laboratory,  in  military  affairs,  fignifies  that  place 
where  all  forts  of  fire-works  are  prepared,  both  for  ac- 
tual iervice  and  for  pleafure,  viz.  quick-matches,  fu- 
zes, port-fires,  grape-fhot,  cafe -{hot,  cai'caffes,  hand- 
grenades,  cartridges,  fhells  filled,  and  fuzes  fixed,  wads,  get  outf  of  it. 
&c.  &c.  There  is  mention  made  of  feveral  of  thofe   edifices 

LABOU.R,  Jn  general,  denotes  a  clofe  application    amongft  the  ancients  ;  but  the  moft  celebrated  are  the 
to  work  or  bufinefe. — Among  feamen  a  (hip  is  faid  to    Egyptian  and  the  Cretan  labyrinths. 

3  Q_2  That 
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That  of  Egypt,  according  to  Pliny,  was  the  oldeft 
of  all  the  known  labyrinths,  and  was  fubiifting  in  his 
time  after  having  ftood  3600  years.  He  fays  it  was 
built  by  king  Petefucus,  or  Tithoes ;  but  Herodotus 
makes  it  the  work  of  feveral  kings  :  it  ftood  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  Moeris,  and  confifted  of  12  large 
contiguous  palaces,  containing  3000  chambers,  1500 
of  which  were  under  ground. — Strabo,  Diodorus  Si- 
culus,  Pliny,  and  Mela,  fpeak  of  this  monument  with 
the  fame  admiration  as  Herodotus :  but  not  one  of 
them  tells  us  that  it  was  conftrufted  to  bewilder  thofe, 
who  attempted  to  go  over  it ;  though  it  is  manifeft 
that,  without  a  guide,  they  would  be  in  danger  of  lo- 
fmg  their  way. 

It  was  this  danger,  no  doubt,  which  introduced  a 
new  term  into  the  Greek  language.  The  word  laby- 
rinth, taken  in  the  literal  fenfe,  fignifies  a  circumfcri- 
bed  fpace,  interfered  by  a  number  of  paflages,  fome 
of  which  crofs  each  other  in  every  direction  like 
•thofe  in  quarries  and  mines,  and  others  make  larger 
or  fmaller  circuits  round  the  place  from  which  they 
depart  like  the  fpiral  lines  we  fee  on  certain  inells. 
In  the  figurative  fenfe,  it  was  applied  to  obfeure  and 
captious  queftions,  to  indirect  and  ambiguous  anfwers, 


and  to  thofe  difcuffions  which,  after 


long 


digreffions, 


bring  us  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  fet  out. 

The  Cretan  labyrinth  is  the  moft  famed  in  hiftory 
or  fable;  having  been  rendered  particularly  remark- 
able by  the  ftory  of  the  Minotaur,  and  of  Thefeus 
who  found  his  way  through  all  its  windings  by  means 
of  Ariadne's  clue.  On  Plate  CCLIX,  is  exhibited  a 
fuppofed  plan  of  it,  copied  after  a  draught  given  by 
Meurfius*,  taken  from  an  ancient  flone. — But  what 
was  the  real  nature  of  this  labyrinth,  merits  a  more 
particular  inquiry. 

Diodorus  Siculus  relates  as  a  conjecture,  and  Pliny 
as  a  certain  fadt,  that  Dsedalus  conftructed  this  laby- 
rinth on  the  model  of  that  of  Egypt,  though  on  a  lefs 
fcale.  They  add,  that  it  was  formed  by  the  command 
of  Minos,  who  kept  the  Minotaur  (hut  up  in  it ;  and 
that  in  their  time  it  no  longer  exifted,  having  been  ei- 
ther deftroyed  by  time,  01  purpofely  demolifhed.  Dio- 
dorus Siculus  and  Pliny,  therefore,  confidered  this  la- 
byrinth as  a  large  edifice  ;  while  other  writers  repre- 
fent  it  fimply  as  a  cavern  hollowed  in  the  rock,  and 
full  of  winding  pafiages.  The  two  former  authors, 
and  the  writers  laft  mentioned,  have  tranfmitted  to  us 
two  different  traditions ;  it  remains  for  us  to  choofe 
that  which  is  moft  probable. 

If  the  labyrinth  of  Crete  had  been  conftrudted  by 
Drcdalus  under  Minos,  whence  is  it  that  we  find  no 
mention  of  it,  neither  in  Homer,  who  more  than  once 
fpeaks  of  that  prince  and  of  Crete  ;  nor  in  Herodotus, 
who  defcribes  that  of  Egypt,  after  having  faid  that 
the  monuments  of  the  Egyptians  are  much  fuperior  to 
thofe  of  the  Greeks ;  nor  in  the  more  ancient  geogra- 
phers ;  nor  in  any  of  the  writers  of  the  ages  when 
Greece  flourifhed  ? 

This  work  was  attributed  to  Daedalus,  whofe  name 
is  alone  fufficient  to  difcredit  a  tradition.  In  fact,  his 
name,  like  that  of  Hercules,  had  become  the  refource 
cf  ignorance,  whenever  it  turned  its  eyes  on  the  early 
ages.  All  great  labours,  all  works  which  required 
more  ftrength  than  ingenuity,  were  attributed  to  Her- 
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cules ;  and  all  thofe  which  had  a  relation  to  the  arts,  Labyrinth, 
and  required  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence  in  the  ex.-  """— *  ' 
ecution,  were  afcribed  to  Daedalus. 

The  opinion  of  Diodorus  and  Pliny  fuppofes,  that 
in  their  time  no  traces  of  the  labyrinth  exifted  in. 
Crete,  and  that  even  the  date  of  its  deftrudlion  had 
been  forgotten.  Yet  it  is  faid  to  have  been  vifited  by 
the  difciples  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  who  was  cotem- 
porary  with  thofe  two  authors.  The  Cretans,  there- 
fore, then  believed  that  they  pofleiTed  the  labyrinth. 

"  I  would  requeft  the  reader  (continues  the  Abbe 
Barthelemif,  from  whom  thefe  obfervations  are  ex-  f  Travels  of 
traded)    to   attend  the  following  paffage   in    Strabo.  Anaeharfi^ 
At  Napulia,  near  the  ancient    Argos,   (fays   that  ju-Yl*441* 
dicious  writer),  are   ftill  to   be   feen  vaft   caverns,  in 
which  are  conftructed  labyrinths  that   are  believed  to 
be  the  work  of  the  Cyclops :  the  meaning  of  which  is, 
that  the  labours  of  men  had  opened  in  the  rock  paf- 
fages  which  eroded  and  returned  upon  thtmfelves,  as 
is  done  in  quarries.     Such,  if  I  am  not  mi  (taken,  is 
the  idea  we  ought  to  form  of  the  labyrinth  of  Crete. 

"  Were  there  feveral  labyrinths  in  that  ifland  ?  An- 
cient authors  fpeak  only  of  one,  which  the  greater 
part  place  at  Cnoffus ;  and  fome,  though  the  number 
is  but  fmall,  at  Gortyna. 

"  Belon  and  Toumefort  have  given  u»s  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  a  cavern  fituated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ida,  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  mountain,  at  a  fmail  diftance 
from  Gortyna.  This  was  only  a  quarry  according  to 
the  former,  and  the  ancient  labyrinth  according  to- 
the  latter ;  whofe  opinion  I  have  followed,  and  abrid- 
ged his  account.  Thofe  who  have  added  critical  notes 
to  his  work,  befides  this  labyrinth,  admit  a  fecond  at 
CnofTus,  and  adduce  as  the  principal  fupport  of  this 
opinion  the  coins  of  that  city,  which  reprefent  the 
plan  of  it,  according  as  the  artifts  conceived  it.  For 
on  fome  of  thefe  it  appears  of  a  fquare  form,  01 
others  round  :  on  fome  it  is  only  fketched  out ;  on 
others  it  has,  in  the  middle  of  it,  the  head  of  the 
Minotaur.  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles 
Lettres,  I  have  given  an  engraving  of  one  which  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  of  about  the  5th  century  before 
Chrift ;  and  on  which  we  fee  on  one  fide  the  figure 
of  the  Minotaur,  and  on  the  other  a  rude  plan  of 
the  labyrinth.  It  is  therefore  certain,  that  at  that 
time  the-  Cnoffians  believed  they  were  in  pofieflioiv 
of  that  celebrated  cavern;  and  it  alfo  appears  that 
the  Gortynians  did  not  pretend  to  conteft  their  claims 
fince  they  have  never  given  the  figure  of  it  on  their 
money. 

"  "  The  place  where  I  fuppofe  the  labyrinth  of  Crete 
to  have  been  fituated,  according  to  Touxnefort,  is- 
but  one  league  diftant  from  Gortyna ;  and,,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  it  was  diftant  from  CnofTus  fix.  or  fe- 
ven  leagues.  All  we  can  conclude  from  this  is,  that 
the  territory  of  the  latter  city  extended  to  very  near 
the  former. 

"  What  was  the  ufe  of  the  caverns  to  which  the 
name  of  labyrinth  was  given  ?  I  imagine  that  they 
were  firft  excavated  in  part  by  nature ;  that  in  fome 
places  ftones  were  extracted  from  them  for  building 
cities ;  and  that,  in  more  ancient  times,  they  ferved 
for  a  habitation  or  afylum  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  di- 
ftrict  expofed  to  frequent  incurfions.     In  the  journey* 
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of  Anacharfis  through  Phocis,  I  have  fpoken  of  two  linked  chains    for  necklaces,  and  other  female  orna- 

great  caverns  of  Parnaffus,  in  which  the  neighbouring  ments. — The  following  are  recipes  for  various  purpofes 

people  took  refuge  ;  in  the  one  at  the  time  of  the  de-  to  which  this  fubftance  is  applied  by  them, 
luge  of  Deucalion,  and  in  the  other  at  the  invafion  of         i .  For  fealing-wax.     Take  a   (tick,  and    heat  one 

Xerxes.     I  here  add,  that,  according  to  Diodorus  Si-  end  of  it  upon  a  charcoal  fire  ;  put  upon  it  a  few  leaves 

cuius,  the  moft  ancient  Cretans  dwelt  in  the  caves  of  of  the  fhell-lac  foftened  above  the  fire ;  keep  alternate* 

Mount  Ida.     The  people,  when  inquiries  were  made  ly  heating  and  adding   more  ihcll-lac  until  you  have 


Lacca. 


on  the  fpot,  find  that  their  labyrinth  was  originally 
only  a  priibn.  It  may  have  been  put  to  this  ufe  ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  to  prevent  the  efcape  of 
a  few  unhappy  wretches,  fuch  inimenfe  labours  would 
have  been  undertaken." 

Labyrinth  of  the  Ear.     See  Anatomy,  p.  764. 

LAC,  milk,  among  phyficians.     See  Milk. 

Lac,  Gum.     See  Lacca. 

LACARRY  (Giles),  a  learned  Jefu it  of  the  17th 
century,  was  born  in  the  dioccfe  of  Caftres,  in  Lan- 


got  a  mafs  of  three  or  four  pounds  of  liquified  fhell- 
lac  upon  the  end  of  your  flick  (in  which  manner 
lump-lac  is  formed  from  feed-lac).  Knead  this  upon 
a  wetted  board  with  three  ounces  of  levigated  cinna- 
bar ;  form  it  into  cylindrical  pieces  ;  and  to  give  them 
a  polifh,  rub  them  while  hot  with  a  cotton  cloth. 

2.  For  japanning.  Take  a  lump  of  fhell-lac,  pre- 
pared in  the  manner  of  fealing-wax,  with  whatever  co- 
lour you  pleafe,  fix  it  upon  the  end  of  a  flick,  heat 
the  polifhed  wood  over  a  charcoal  fire,  and  rub  it  over 


guedoc,  in    1605.     He   taught  philofophy,  theology,  with  the  half-melted  lac,  and  polifh  by  rubbing  it  even 

and  the  holy  Scriptures  in  his  fociety;  was  rector  of  with  a  piece  of  folded  plantain  leaf  held  in  the  hand; 

the  college  of  Cahors  ;  and  became  well  fkilled  in  hi-  heating  the  laquer  and  adding  more  lac  as  occafion  re- 

ftory.     He  wrote  many  works  ;  the  principal  of  which  quires.     Their  figures  are  formed  by  lac,  charged  with 

are,       1.  Hijl.   Gailiarum  fub  Prafeclis    Pr<etorii    Gallia-  various  colours  in  the  fame  manner. 
rum,  4to.  a  work   which  is  much  efteemed,  and  ex-         3.  For  varnifh.     In  ornamenting  their  images  and 

tends  from  the  reign  of  Conftantine  to  that  of  Jufti-  religious  houfes,  &c.  they  make  ufe  of  very  thin  beat 

nian.     2.  Hifloria   Romana  a  jfulio  Cafare  ad  Conjlan-  lead,  which  they  cover  with  various  varnifhes,  made 

tinum    Magnum,  per   num'ifmata    c3*  marmora  anliqua,  aa.  of  lac  charged  with  colours.     The  preparation  of  them 


excellent  work.  3.  Epitome  hi/lorite  Reg.  Francia,  ex 
Dionyfto  Petavio  excerpta,  alfo  much  efteemed.  4.  An 
edition  of  Velleius  Paterculus,  with  learned  notes, 

LACCA,  Lac,  or  Gum-Lac  is  a  kind  of  wax,  of 
which  a  fpecies  of  infe&s  form  cells  upon  trees,  like 
honey-combs.     Siee  the  article   Coccus,  fpec.  5.     In 


is  kept  a  fecret.  The  leaf  cf  lead  is  laid  upon  a  fmooth 
iron  heated  by  fire  below  while  they  fpread  the  varnifh 
upon  it. 

4.  For  grindftones.  Take  of  river  fand  three  parts, 
of  feed-lac  wafhed  one  part,  mix  them  over  the  fire 
in  a  pot,  and  form  the  mafs  into  the  fhape  of  a  grind- 
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thefe  cells  remain  fome  of  the  dead  infects,  which  give  ftor.e,  having  a  fquare  hole  in  the  centre,  fix  it  on  an 

a  red  colour  to  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  lac.     That  axis  with  liquified  lac,  heat  the  ftcne  moderately,  and 

c ailed  Jlich-lac  is  the  wax  adhering  to  fome  of  the  fmall  by  turning  the  axis  it  may  eafily  be  formed  into  an 

branches  of  the  tree,  and  which  is  unprepared.     This  exadt  orbicular  fhape.     Polifhing  grindftones  are  made 

lac,  when  feparated  fiom  the  adhering  fticks,  and  grofs-  only  of  fuch  fand  as  will  pafs  eafily  through  fine  muf- 

ly  powdered,  and  deprived  of  its  colour  by  digeftion  lin,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  fand  to  one  of  lac. 

with  menftruums,  for  the  fake  of  the  dyes  and  other  This  fand  is  found  at  Ragimaul.     It  is  compofed  of 

purpofes,  is  called  feed-lac  ;  when  the  ftick-lac  is  freed  fmall  angular  cryftalline  particles  tinged  red  with  iron, 

from  impurities  by  melting  it  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  two  parts  to  one  of  black  magnetic  fand.     The  ftone- 

formed   into    cakes,  it  is  called  lump-lac ;  and   laftly,  cutters,  inftead  of  fand,  ufe  the  powder  of  a  very  hard 

that  called  fljell-lac  is  the  cells  liquified,  ftrained,  and  granite  called  corune.     Thefe  grindftones  cut  very  faft. 

formed  into  thin  tranfparent  laminae  in  the  following  When  they  want  to  increafc  their  power,  they  throw 

manner.     Separate  the  cells  from  the  branches,  break  fand  upon  them,  or  let  them  occafionally  touch  the 

them  into  fmall  pieces,  throw  them  into  a  tub  of  water  edge  of  a  vitrified  brick.     The  fame    compofition  is 


for  one  day,  wafh  off  the  red  water  and  dry  the  cells, 
and  with  them  fill  a  cylindrical  tube  of  cotton  cloth  two 
feet  long,  and  one  or  two  inches  in  diameter  ;  tie  both 
ends,  turn  the  bag  above  a  charcoal  fire  ;  as  the  lac 
liquifies  twift  the  bag,  and  when  a  fufficient  quantity 
has  tranfuded  the  pores  of  the  cloth,  lay  it  upon  a 


formed  upon  fticks,  for  cutting  ftones,  fhells,  &c.  by  the 
hand. 

5.  For  painting.  Take  one  gallon  of  the  red  li- 
quid from  the  firft  wafhing  for  fiiell-lac,  ftrain  it  thro* 
a.  cloth,  and  let  it  boil  for  a  fliort  time  ;  then  add  half 
an   ounce  of  foap  earth  (foffil  alkali)  ;  boil  an  hour 


fmooth  junk  of  the  plantain-tree  (  Musa  Paradifaca,    more,  and  add  three  ounces  of  powdered  load  (bark  of 


Linnai),  and  with  a  ftrip  of  the  plantain  leaf  draw  it 
into  a  thin  lamella ;  take  it  off  while  flexible,  for  in 
a  minute  it  will  be  hard  and  brittle.  The  value  of 
fhell-lac  is  according  to  its  tranfparency. 

The  lac  infect  is  one  of  the  moft  ufeful  of  that  tribe 
yet  difcovered,  particularly  to  the  natives  of  the 
countries  where  it  is  found.     They  confume  a  great 


a  tree)  ;  boil  a  fhort  time,  let  it  ftand  all  night,  and 
ftrain  next  day.  Evaporate  three  quarts  of  milk  with- 
out cream  to  two  quarts  upon  a  flow  fire,  curdle  it 
with  four  miiky  and  let  it  ftand  for  a  day  or  two  ;  then 
mix  it  with  the  red  liquid  abovementioned ;  ftrain 
them  through  a  cloth,  add  to  the  mixture  one  ounce 
and  an  half  of  alum,  and  the  juice  of  eight  or  ten  le- 


quantity  of  fhell-lac  in  making  ornamental  rings,  paint-  mons  :  mix  the  whole  and  throw  it  into  a  cloth-bag 
ed  and  gilded  in  various  taftes,  to  decorate  the  arms  of  ftrainer.  The  blood  of  the  infect  forms  a  coagulum 
the  ladies;  and  it  is  formad  into  beads,  fpiral  and    witjuthe  cafeou*  part  of  the  milk,  and  remains  in  the 

bag, 
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Lacca.  bag,  while  a  limpid  acid  water  drains  from  it.  The 
■coagulum  is  dried  in  the  fhade,  and  is  ufed  as  a  red 
colour  in  painting  and  colouring. 

6.  For  Dyeing.  Take  one  gallon  of  the  red  liquid 
prepared  as  before  without  milk,  to  which  add  three 
ounces  of  alum.  Boil  three  or  four  ounces  of  tama- 
rinds in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  rtrain  the  liquor.  Mix 
equal  parts  of  the  red  liquid  and  tamarind  water  over 
a  brifk  fire.  In  this  mixture  dip  and  wring  the  filk 
alternately  until  it  has  received  a  proper  quantity  of 
the  dye.  To  increafe  the  colour,  increafe  the  propor- 
tion of  the  red  liquid,  and  let  the  filk  boil  a  few  mi- 
nutes in  the  mixture.  To  make  the  filk  hold  the  co- 
lour, they  boil  a  handful  of  the  bark  called  load  in  wa- 
ter, ftrain  the  decoction,  and  add  cold  water  to  it ; 
dip  the  dried  filk  into  this  liquor  feveral  times,  and 
then  dry  it.  Cotton  cloths  are  dyed  in  this  manner  ; 
but  the  dye  is  not  fo  lafting  as  in  filk. 

The  lac  colour  is  preferved  by  the  natives  upon 
flakes  of  cotton  dipped  repeatedly  into  a  ftrong  folu- 
tion  of  the  lac  infect  in  water,  and  then  dried. 

Among  us  lac  is  alfo  ufed  in  various  arts ;  being 
employed  in  the  preparation  of  fpirit-varnilhes,  for  the 
making  of  fealing-wax,  and  as  a  colouring  material 
for  dying  fcarlet ;  fee  Varnish,  Wax,  &c.  It  is  un- 
foluble  in  water  :  and  difficultly  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine, 
which  for  that  purpofe  muft  be  well  dephlegmated. 
According  to  Neumann,  16  ounces  of  feed-lac,  dis- 
tilled in  an  open  fire,  yielded  nine  ounces  and  fix 
drams  of  a  butter  or  thick  oil,  one  ounce  fix  drams  of 
a  watery  liquor  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  and  a  refi- 
duum  weighing  two  ounces  and  a  half.  The  colour 
given  by  lac  is  lefs  beautiful,  but  more  durable,  than 
that  given  by  cochineal.  To  render  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  lac  diffufible  in  water,  fo  as  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  (tuffs  to  be  dyed.  Mr  Hellot  directs  the 
following  procefs  :  Let  fome  powdered  gum-lac  be  di- 
gefted  during  two  hours  in  a  decoction  of  comfry  root, 
by  which  a  fcne  crimfon  colour  is  given  to  the  water, 
and  the  gum  is  rendered  pale  or  ttraw-coloured.  To 
this  tincture,  poured  off  clear,  let  a  folution  of  alum 
be  added  ;  and  when  the  colouring  matter  has  fub- 
fided,  let  it  be  feparated  from  the  clear  liquor  and 
dried.  It  will  weigh  about  fth  of  the  quantity  of 
lac  employed.  This  dried  fecula  is  to  be  diffolved  or 
diffufed  in  warm  water,  and  fome  folution  of  tin  is 
to  be  added  to  it,  by  which  it  acquires  a  vivid  fcarlet 
colour.  This  liquor  is  to  be  added  to  a  folution 
of  tartar  in  boiling  water  ;  and  thus  the  dye  is  prepa- 
red. 

The  method  of  obtaining  the  fine  red  lac  ufed  by 
painters  from  this  fubltance,  is  by  the  following  fimple 
procefs.  Boil  the  flick-lac  in  water,  filter  the  de- 
coction, and  evaporate  the  clear  liquor  to  a  drynefs 
over  a  gentle  fire.  The  occafion  of  this  eafy  fepara- 
tion  is,  that  the  beautiful  red  colour  here  feparated, 
adheres  only  flightly  to  the  outfides  of  the  flicks  broke 
off  the  trees  along  with  the  gum-lac,  and  readily  com- 
municates itfelfto  boiling  water-  Some  of  this  flick- 
ing matter  alfo  adhering  to  the  gum  itfelf,  it  is  pro- 
per to  boil  the  whole  together;  for  the  gum  does  not 
at  all  prejudice  the  colour,  nor  diffolve  in  boiling  wa- 
ter; fo  that  after  this  operation  the  gum  is  as  fit  for 
making  fealing-wax  as  before,  and  for  all  other  ufes 
which  do  not  require  its  colour. 


Lac  is  likewife  employed  for  medicinal  purpofes. 
The  ftick-lac  is  the  fort  ufed.  It  is  of  great  efteem 
in  Germany,  and  other  countries,  for  laxity  and  fpon- 
ginefs  of  the  gums  proceeding  from  cold  or  a  fcor- 
butic  habit :  for  this  ufe  the  lac  is  boiled  in  water, 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  alum,  which  promotes  its 
folution ;  or  a  tincture  is  made  from  it  with  rectified 
fpirit.  This  tincture  is  recommended  alfo  internally 
in  the  fluor  albus,  and  in  rheumatic  and  fcorbutic  dis- 
orders :  it  has  a  grateful  fmell,  and  not  unpleafant, 
bitterifh,  allringent  tafte. 

The  gum-lac  has  been  lately  ufed  as  an  electric,  in- 
{lead  of  glafs,  for  electrical  machines.  See  Lacquer, 
Lake,  and  Varnish. 

Artificial  Lacca-,  or  Lacque,  is  alfo  a  name  given  to 
a  coloured  fubftance  drawn  from  feveral  flowers  ;  as 
the  yellow  from  the  flower  of  the  juniper,  the  red  from 
the  poppy,  and  the  blue  from  the  iris  or  violet.  The 
tinctures  of  thefe  flowers  are  extracted  by  digefting 
them  feveral  times  in  aqua-vitae,  or  by  boiling  them 
over  a  flove  fire  in  a  lixivium  of  pot-afhes  and  alum. 

An  artificial  lacca  is  alfo  made  of  Brafil  wood,  boil- 
ed in  a  lixivium  of  the  branches  of  the  vine,  adding  a 
little  cochineal,  turmeric,  calcined  alum,  and  arfenic, 
incorporated  with  the  bones  of  the  cuttle-fifli  pulve- 
rized and  made  up  into  little  cakes  and  dried.  If  it 
be  to  be  very  red,  they  add  the  juice  of  lemon  to  it  ; 
to  make  it  brown,  they  add  oil  of  tartar.  Dove-co- 
loured or  columbine  lacca  is  made  with  Brafil  of 
Fernambuc,  fleeped  in  diililled  vinegar  for  the  fpace 
of  a  month,  and  mixed  with  alum  incorporated  in 
cutde-fifh  bone.  For  other  proceffes,  fee  Colouk- 
Making. 

LACE,  in  commerce,  a  work  compofed  of  many 
threads  of  gold,  filver,  or  filk,  interwoven  the  one  with 
the  other,  and  worked  upon  a  pillow  with  fpindles  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern  defigned.  The  open  work  is 
formed  with  pins,  which  are  placed  and  difplaced  as  the- 
fpindles  are  moved.  The  importation  of  gold  and  filver 
lace  is  prohibited  in  Britain. 

Method  of  Cleaning  Gold  Lack  and  Embroidery  when 
tarnijhed. — For  this  purpofe  alkaline  liquors  are  by  no 
means  to  be  ufed  ;  for  while  they  clean  the  gold,  they 
corrode  the  filk,  and  change  or  difcharge  its  colour. 
Soap  alfo  alters  the  fhade,  and  even  the  fpecies  of  cer- 
tain-colours. But  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  ufed  without 
any  danger  of  its  injuring  either  the  colour  or  quality 
of  the  fubject ;  and  in  many  cafes  proves  as  effectual, 
for  reftoring  the  luflre  of  the  gold,  as  the  corrofive  de- 
tergents. A  rich  brocade,  flowered  with  a  variety  of 
colours,  after  being  difagreeably  tarnilhed,  had  the 
luftre  of  the  gold  perfectly  reftored  by  wafhing  it  with 
a  foft  brulh  dipt  in  warm  fpirit  of  wine  ;  and  fome 
of  the  colours  of  the  filk,  which  were  likewife  foiled, 
became  at  the  fame  time  remarkably  bright  and  lively. 
Spirit  of  wine  feems  to  be  the  only  material  adapted 
to  this  intention,  and  probably  the  boafled  fecret  of 
certain  artifts  is  no  other  than  this  fpirit  difguifed.  A- 
mong  liquids,  Dr  Lewis  fays,  he  does  not  know  of  any 
other  that  is  of  fufficient  activity  to  difcharge  the  foul 
matter,  without  being  hurtful  to  the  filk :  as  to  pow- 
ders, however  fine,  and  however  cautioufly  ufed,  they 
fcratch  and  wear  the  gold,  which  here  is  only  fuperfi- 
cial  and  of  extreme  tenuity. 

But  though  fpirit  of  wine  is  the  moft  innocent  materi- 
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al  that  can  be  employed  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  in  all 
cafes  proper.  The  golden  covering  may  be  in  fome  parts 
worn  off ;  or  the  bafe  metal,  with  which  it  had  been 
iniquitoufly  alloyed,  may  be  corroded  by  the  air,  fo 
as  to  leave  the  particles  of  the  gold  difunited  ;  while 
the  filver  underneath,  tarniihed  to  a  yellow  hue,  may 
continue  a  tolerable  colour  to  the  whole :  in  which 
cafes  it  is  apparent,  that  the  removal  of  the  tarnifh 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  colour,  and  make  the  lace 
or  embroidery  lefs-  like  gold  than  it  was  before.  A 
piece  of  old  tarniihed  gold-lace,  cleaned  by  fpirit  of 
wine,  was  deprived,  with  its  tarniili,  of  the  greateft  part 
of  its  golden  hue,  and  looked  now  aim  oft  like  iilver-lace. 

Method  of  fepa  rating  the  Gold  and  Silver  from  Lace 
<wuhout  burning  it.  Cut  the  lace  in  pieces,  and  (ha- 
ving feparated  the  thread  from  it  by  which  it  was  few- 
ed  to  the  garment)  tie  it  up  in  a  linen  cloth,  and  boil 
it  in  foap-ley,  diluted  with  water,  till  you  perceive  it 
is  diminifhed  in  bulk  ;  which  will  take  up  but  a  little 
time,  unlefs  the  quantity  of  lace  be  very  confiderable. 
Then  take  out  the  cloth,  and  wafh  it  feveral  times  in 
cold  water,  fqueezing  it  pretty  hard  with  your  foot, 
or  beating.it  with  a  mallet,  to  clear  it  of  the  foap-ley  ; 
then  untie  the  cloth,  and  you  will  have  the  metallic 
part  of  the  lace  pure,  and  nowhere  altered  in  colour  or 
diminifhed  in  weight. 

This  method  is  abundantly  more  convenient  and 
lefs  troublefome  than  the  common  way  of  burning  ; 
and  as  a  fmall  quantity  of  the  ley  will  be  fufficient,  the 
expence  will  be  trifling,  efpecially  as  the  fame  ley  may 
be  ufed  feveral  times,  if  cleared  of  the  hlky  calcination. 
It  may  be  done  in  either  an  iron  or  copper  ve(Tel. 

The  ley  may  be  had  at  the  foap-boilers,  or  it  may  be 
made  of  pearl-aih  and  quick-lime  boiled  together  in  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  water. 

The  reafon  of  this  fudden  change  in  the  lace  will  be 
evident  to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  chemiftry  : 
for  (ilk,  on  which  all  our  laces  are  wove,  is  an  animal 
fubftance,  and  all  animal  fubftances  are  foluble  hi  al- 
kalies, efpecially  when  rendered  more  cauftic  by  the  ad- 
dition of  quicklime ;  but  the  linen  you  tie  it  in,  being 
a  vegetable,  will  remain  unaltered. 

Blond-LACE,  a  lace  made  of  fine  linen  thread  or  filk, 
much  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  gold  and  filver. 
The  pattern  of  the  lace  is  fixed  upon  a  large  round  pil- 
low, and  pins  being  ftuck  into  the  holes  or  openings 
in  the  patterns,  the  threads  are  interwoven  by  means 
of  a  number  of  bobbins  made  cr  bone  or  ivory,  each 
of  which  contains  a  fmall  quantity  of  fine  thread,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  the  lace  exactly  referable 
the  pattern.  There  are  feveral  towns  in  England,  and 
particularly  in  Buckinghamfhire,  that  carry  on  this  ma- 
nufacture ;  but  vaft  quantities  of  the  fineft  lace  have 
been  imported  from  Flanders. 

LACED^EMON  (fab.  hift.),  a  fon  of  Jupiter  and! 
Tayget  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  who  married  Sparta  the 
daughter  of  Europa,  by  whom  he  had  Amyclas  and 
Eurydice  the  wife  of  Acryfius.  He  was  the  firft  who 
introduced  the  worfhip  of  the  Graces  in  Laconia,  and 
who  firft  built  them  a  temple.  From  Lacedsemon  and 
his  wife,  the  capital  of  Laconia  was  called  Lacedamon 
and  Sparta* 

Lhced^mon,   a   noble    city  of  Peloponnefus,  cal- 
led, alio   Sparta, ;  thefe  names  differing   iiv  this>  that 
i 
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the  latter   is   the  proper   and  ancient    name   of  the   Lacrdre- 
city,    the    former  of  the   country,    which  afterwards 
came  to  be  applied  to  the  city   (Strabo,  Stephanus.) 
Homer  alfo  makes  this  diftinction  ;  who  calls  the  coun- 
try holy,  becaufe  encompaifed  with  mountains.     It  has 
alio    been  feverally  known  by    the  name    of  Lelegia, 
from  the  Leleges  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the  country,  or 
from  Lelex  one  of  their    kings ;    and    Oebalia,    from 
Oebalas    the    fixth   king  from   Eurotas.     It  was    alfo 
called   Hecatompolis ,  from  too   cities  which  the   whole 
province  once  contained.     This  city  was  the  capital  of 
Laconia,  fituated  on  the  right  or  weft  fide  of  the  Euro- 
tas :  it  was  lefs  in  compafs  than,  however  equal,  or  even 
fuperior,  to  Athens  in  power.     Polybius   makes  it  48 
ftadia,  a  circuit  much  inferior  to  that  of  Athens.     Le- 
lex   is  fuppofed  to  have  been    the  firft  king   of  La- 
cedaemon.     His   defendants,   13    in  number,  reigned 
fucceffively  after  him,    till  the  reign  of  the    fons  of 
Oreftes,  when  the   Heraclidos  recovered  the   Pelopon- 
nefus about   80  years   after  the  Trojan  war.     Procles 
and  Euryfthenes,  the   defcendants   of  the   Heraclidse, 
ufurped  the   crown  together ;  and  after  them  it  was 
decreed  that  the  two  families  fhould  always  fit  on  the 
throne  together.     The   monarchial    power  was    abo- 
lifhed,  and  the    race    of  the  Heraclidas   extinguiihed 
at  Sparta  about    219    years  before   Chrift.     Laceda;- 
mon  in  its   flourifhing  ftate   remained  without  walls, 
the  bravery  of  its  citizens  being  inftead  of  them  (Ne- 
pos).     At  length  in   Caffander's  time,  or  after,  when 
the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  tyrants,  diftrufting  the  de- 
fence by  arms  and  bravery,  a  wall  was  built  round  it, 
at  firft  flight,  and  in  a  tumultuary,  or  hafty  manner  ; 
which  the  tyrant  Nabis   made  very  ftrong  (Livy,  Ju- 
ftin).     Pauianias  afcribes  the  firft  walls  to  the  times  of 
Demetrius  and  Pyrrhus,  under  Nabis.     The  walls  of 
the  city  were  pulled  down    1 88  years  before  Chrift  by 
Philopcemen,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Achaean 
league,  and  Laconia  fome  time  after  became  a  Roman 
province  when  reduced  by  Mummias.     See  Sparta.. 
— The  prefent  city  is   called  Mi/ltra,  fituated  in   E. 
Long.  23.  o.  N.  Lat.  36.  55. 

LACERNA,  a  coarfe  thick  garment  worn  by  the 
Romans  over  their  gowns  like  a  cloak,  to  keep  off  the 
rain  and  cold.  It  was  firft  ufed  in  the  camp,  but  after- 
wards admitted  into  the  city.  The  emperors  wore  the 
lacerna  of  a  purple  dye.  The  lacerna  was  at  firft  very 
fhort,  but  was  lengthened  after  it  became  fafhionable,. 
which  was  not  till  the  civil  wars  and  the  triumvirate  ; 
before  this  time  it  was  confined  to  the  foldiers.  Sena- 
tors were  forbidden  wearing  it  in  the  city  by  Valen- 
tinian  and  Theodofius.  Martial  makes  mention  of 
lacerna^  worth  10,000  fefterces.  Some  confound  this 
garment  with  the  penula ;  but  it  feems  rather  to  have 
refembled  the  chlamys  and  birrus. 

LACERTA,  the  lizard,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  p]ates 
amphibious  animals,  belonging  to  the  order  of  reptilia,  CCLX.  5t 
the  characters  of  which  are  thefe  :  The  body  is  naked,  CCLX1, 
with  four  feet,  and  a  tail.     There  are  49  fpecies ;  the 
moft  remarkable  are, 

1.  The  crocodylus,  or  crocodile,  has  a  comprefTed' 
jagged  tail,  five  toes  on  the  fore  and  four  on  the 
hind  feet.  This  is  the  largeft  animal  of  the  lizard* 
kind.  One  that  was  diftected  at  Siam,  an  account  of 
which  was  fent  to  the  Royal  Academy  at  Paris,  w.-s 
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I  tcfrtd  \Z  feet  and  a  half  long,  of  which  the  tail  was  no  lefs 
than  five  feet  and  a  half,  and  the  head  and  neck  above 
two  and  a  half,  hie  was  four  feet  and  nine  inches  in 
circumference  where  thickeft. 

The  hinder  legs,  including  the  thigh  and  the  paw, 
were  two  feet  and  two  inches  long ;  the  paws,  from 
the  joint  to  the  extremity  of  the  longeft  claws,  were 
above  nine  inches.  They  were  divided  into  four  toes  ; 
of  which  three  were  armed  with  large  daws,  the  long- 
eft of  which  was  an  inch  and  a  half,  and  leven  lines  and 
a  half  broad  at  the  root.  The  fourth  toe  was  without 
a  nail,  and  of  a  conical  figure;  but  was  covered  with 
a  thick  fkin  like  ihagreen  leather.  Thefe  toes  were 
united  with  membranes  like  thole  of  ducks,  but  much 
thicker. 

The  fore-legs,  had  the  fame  parts  and  conformation 
as  the  arms  of  a  man,  both  within  and  without ;  but 
they  were  fomewhat  lhorter  than  thofe  behind.  The 
hands  had  five  fingers,  the  two  laft  of  which  had  no 
nails,  and  were  of  a  conical  figure,  like  the  fourth  toe 
-  on  the  hind  paws.  The  head  was  long,  and  had  a 
little  rifing  at  the  top ;  but  the  reft  was  Hat,  and  efpe- 
.eially  towards  the  extremity  of  the  jaws.  It  was  cover- 
ed with  a  fkin,  which  adhered  firmly  to  the  fkull  and 
to  the  jaws.  The  fkull  was  rough  and  unequal  in  feve- 
ral  places  ;  and  about  the  middle  of  the  forehead  there 
were  two  bony  crefts,  about  two  inches  high.  They 
were  not  quite  parallel,  but  feparated  from  each  other 
in  proportion  as  they  mounted  upwards. 

The  eye  was  very  fmall  in  proportion  to  the  reft  of 
the  body  ;  and  was  fo  placed  within  its  orbit,  diat  the 
outward  part,  when  fhut,  was  only  a  little  above  an 
inch  in  length,  and  run  parallel  to  the  opening  of  the 
jaws. 

The  nofe  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  jaw, 
near  an  inch  from  its  extremity,  and  was  perfectly 
round  and  flat,  being  two  inches  in  diameter,  of  a 
black,  foft,  fpongy  fubftance,  not  unlike  the  nofe  of  a 
dog.  The  noftrils  were  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  capi- 
tal 2 ;  and  there  were  two  caruncles  which  filled  and 
clofed  them  very  exactly,  and  which  opened  as  often 
as  he  breathed  through  the  nofe.  The  jaws  feemed  to 
fhut  one  within  another  by  means  of  feveral  apopiiyfes, 
which  proceeded  from  above  downwards,  and  from  be- 
low upwards,  there  being  cavities  in  the  oppofite  jaw 
to  receive  them.  They  had  27  dog-teeth  in  the  up- 
per jaw  and  15  in  the  lower,  with  feveral  void  fpaces 
between  them.  They  were  thick  at  the  bottom,  and 
fharp  at  the  point ;  being  a'l  of  different  fizes,  except 
ten  large  hooked  ones,  fix  of  which  were  in  the  lower 
jaw,  and  four  in  the  upper.  The  mouth  was  1 5  inches 
in  length,  and  eight  and  a  half  in  breadth  where 
broadeft  ;  and  the  diftance  of  the  two  jaws,  when  open- 
ed as  wide  as  they  could  be,  *ras  15  inches  and  a  half. 
The  fkull,  between  the  two  crefts,  was  proof  againft  a 
mufke.t-ball,  for  it  only  rendered  the  part  a  little  white 
that  it  ftruck  againft. 

The  colour  of  the  body  was  of  a  dark  brown  on  the 
tipper  part,  and  of  a  whitifh  citron  below,  with  large 
fpots  of  both  colours  on  the  fides.  From  the  fhoul- 
ders  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail  he  was  covered  with 
large  fcales  of  a  fquare  form,  difpofed  like  parallel 
girdles,  and  were  52  in  number;  but  thofe  near  the 
Sail  were  not  fo  thick  as  the  reft.     In  the  middle  of 


each  girdle  there  were  four  protuberances,  which  be-  Laccm. 
came  higher  as  they  approached  the  end  of  the  tail, 
and  compofed  four  rows  ;  of  which  the  two  in  the 
middle  were  lower  than  the  remaining  two,  forming 
three  channels,  which  grew  deeper  the  nearer  th;y 
came  to  the  tail,  and  were  confounded  with  each  other 
about  two  feet  from  its  extremity. 

The  fkin  was  defended  with  a  fort  of  armour 
which,  however,  was  not  proof  againft  a  mufket-ball, 
contrary  to  what  has  been  commonly  faid.  How- 
ever, it  mull  be  acknowledged,  that  the  attitude  ifi 
which  it  was  placed  might  contribute  not  a  little  there- 
to ;  for  probably,  if  the  ball  had  ftruck  obliquely  a- 
gainft  the  fhell,  it  would  have  flown  off.  Thole  parts 
of  the  girdles  underneath  the  belly  were  of  a  wh'tifh 
colour,  and  were  made  up  of  fcales  of  divers  fhapes. 
They  were  about  one-fixth  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs, 
and  were  not  fohard  as  thofe  on  the  back. 

This  creature  is,  however,  laid  to  grow  to  a  ftill 
larger   fize   than   that    abovementioned,  fome  having 

been   known  to  meafure   25   feet  in  length. They 

have  no  tongue ;  but  in  place  of  that  organ  there  is  a 
fort  of  membrane  attached^  by  its  edges  to  the  tw» 
fides  of  the  under  jaw. 

The  crocodile  lays  eggs,  which  fhc  covers  over  witk 
fand,  and  leaves  to  be  hatched  bv  the  heat  of  the  fun. 
They  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  rivers  Nile,  Niger,  and 
Ganges,  befides  moft  other  large  rivers  in  the  fouthem 
parts  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America. 

Mr  HafTelquift  informs  us,  that  the  crocodile  fwal- 
lows  ftones  to  affift  digeftion,  after  the  manner  of  feed- 
eating  birds,  which  commit  to  the  ftomach  the  work 
of  maftication  as  well  as  concoction,  being  deftitute 
of  the  inftruments  adapted  to  that  purpofe.  The 
Egyptians  fay,  that  his  excrements  do  not  pafs  by  the 
anus ;  this  feems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  itruclure  of 
the  gut,  which  is  near  the  pylorus  ;  for  it  cannot  eafily 
be  conceived  that  excrements  fhould  pafs  through  fuch 
a  narrow  pafTage,  feemingly  deftined  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  chyle  only  ;  but  the  ftru-fture  of  the  parts, 
and  the  gut  being  fo  near  the  pylorus,  feem  to  indicate 
that  the  excrements  pafs  through  it  into  the  ventricle, 
and  are  vomited  up.  The  inhabitants  above  Cairo  fay 
they  fee  this  daily  ;  and  obferve,  that  the  crocodile  is 
obliged  to  come  on  fhore  as  often  as  he  has  occafion 
to  eafe  himfelf.  There  is  a  folliculus,  of  the  bignefs  of 
a  hazel-nut,  under  the  fhoulders  of  the  old  crocodiles, 
which  contains  a  thick  matter  fmelling  like  mufk.  The 
Egyptians  are  very  anxious  to  get  this  when  they  kill 
a  crocodile,  it  being  a  perfume  much  efteemed  by  the 
grandees.  When  the  male  copu.lates  with  the  female, 
he  turns  her  with  his  fnout  on  her  back.  The  Egyp- 
tians ufe  the  fat  againft  the  rheumatifm  and  ftiffnefs  of 
the  tendons,  efteeming  it  a  powerful  remedy  outward- 
ly applied.  They  fay  the  gall  is  good  for  the  eyes  ; 
they  make  ufe  of  it  as  a  certain  remedy  for  bar- 
rennefs  in  women,  taking  about  fix  grains  internally, 
and  outwardly  they  apply  a  pefTus  made  of  cotton  and 
the  gall  of  a  crocodile.  The  eyes  of  the  crocodile  are 
the  beft  aphrodifiacs  of  any  known  by  the  Arabs  ;  who 
prefer  them  to  all  confections,  dea-fatyrii,  hyacinthi, 
&c.  and  even  to  ambergris. 

The  crocodile  is  a  very  dangerous  and  terrible  ani- 
mal in  fome  countries.     It  <ioes  a  great  deal  of  mif- 
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Liccrta.  chief  among  the  common  people  of  Upper  Egypt,  of- 
~v~  *  ten  killing  and  devouring  women  who  come  to  the 
river  to  fetch  water,  and  children  playing  on  the  fhore 
orfwimming  in  the  river.  In  the  ftomach  of  one  dif- 
fered before  Mr  Barton  the  Englilh  conful,  they 
found  the  bones  of  the  legs  and  arms  of  a  woman, 
with  the  rings  which  they  wear  in  Egypt  as  ornaments. 
Thefe  animals  are  feen  in  fome  places  lying  for  whole 
hours,  and  even  days,  ftretched  in  the  fun  and  mo- 
tionlei's  ;  fo  that  one  not  ufed  to  them  might  miftake 
them  for  trunks  of  trees  covered  with  a  rough  and  dry 
bark :  but  the  mifhike  would  i'oon  be  fatal ;  for  the 
feeminely  torpid  animal,  at  the  near  approach  of  any 
living  creature,  inltantly  darts  upon  it,  and  carries  it 
to  the  bottom,  in  the  times  of  an  inundation  they 
fometimes  enter  the  cottages  of  the  natives,  where  they 
feize  the  firft  animal  they  meet  with.  There  have  been 
feveral  examples  of  their  taking  a  man  out  of  a  canoe 
in  the  fight  of  his  companions,  without  their  being 
able  to  lend  him  any  afliftance.  The  crocodile,  how- 
ever, except  whenpreifed  with  hunger,  or  with  a  view 
of  depofiting  its  eggs,  feldom  leaves  the  water.  Its 
ufual  method  is  to  float  along  upon  the  furface,  and 
feize  whatever  animals  come  within  its  reach  :  but 
when  this  method  fails,  it  then  goes  clofer  to  the 
bank.  There  it  waits  in  patient  expectation  of  fome 
land  animal  that  comes  to  drink ;  the  dog,  the  bull, 
the  tiger,  or  man  himfelf.  Nothing  is  to  be  feen  as 
the  animal  approaches,  nor  is  its  retreat  difcovered 
till  it  is  too  late  for  fafety.  It  feizes  the  victim  with 
a  fprino-,  and  goes  at  a  bound  much  falter  than  fuch 
an  unwieldy  animal  could  be  iuppofed  to  do  ;  then  ha- 
ving fecured  the  creature  both  with  teeth  and  claws,  it 
drafs  it  into  the  water,  inftantly  finks  with  it  to  the 
bottom,  and  in  this  manner  quickly  drowns  it.  Some- 
times it  happens,  that  the  creature  wounded  by  the 
crocodile  makes  its  efcape ;  in  which  cafe,  the  latter 
purfues  with  great  celerity,  and  olten  takes  it  a  lecond 
time.  In  thefe  depredations,  however,  this  terrible 
animal  often  feizes  on  another  as  formidable  as  itielf, 
and  meets  with  a  defperate  refiftance.  We  are  told 
or  frequent  combats  between  the  crocodile  and  the 
tiger.  All  creatures  of  the  tiger  kind  are  continual- 
ly oppreffed.by  a  parching  thirit,  that  keeps  them  in 
the  vicinity  of  great  rivers,  whither  they  defcend  to 
drink  very  frequently.  On  thefe  occafions  they  are 
feized  by  the  crocodile  ;  upon  whom  they  inftantly 
turn  with  the  greateft  agility,  and  force  their  claws  in- 
to his  eyes,  while  he  plunges  with  his  fierce  antago- 
nift  into  the  river.  There  they  continue  to  ftruggle 
for  fome  time,  till  at  laft  the  tiger  is  drowned.  Not- 
withftanding  all  this,  however,  we  are  aflured  by  La- 
bat,  that  a  negro,  with  no  other  weapon  than  a  knife 
in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left  arm  wrapped  round 
with  a  cow-hide,  ventures  boldly  to  attack  this  ani- 
mal in  its  own  element.  As  foon  as  he  approaches 
the  crocodile,  lie  prefents  his  left  arm,  which  the  ani- 
mal  fwallows  moil  greedily:  but  as  it  flicks  in  his 
throat,  the  negro  has  time  to  give  it  feveral  ftabs  be- 
low the  chin,  where  it  is  eafily  vulnerable  ;  and  the  wa- 
ter alfo  getting  in  at  the  mouth,  which  is  held  involun- 
tarily open,  the  creature  is  loon  bloated  up  as  big  as  a 
tun,  and  expires. 

The  natives  of  Slam  feem  particularly  fond  of  the 
Vol.  IX. 


capture  of  all  the  great  animals  with  which  their  coun-    Lacerta* 

try   abounds.     The  crocodiles   are  taken  by  throwing  * v — 

three  or  four  ftrong  nets  acrofs  a  river,  at  proper  di- 
ftances  from  eacli  other ;  fo  that  if  the  animal  breaks 
through  the  firft,  it  may  be  caught  by  one  of  the  reft. 
When  it  is  firft  taken,  it  employs  the  tail,  which  is  the 
grand  inftrument  of  ftrength,  with  great  force  ;  but  af- 
ter many  unfuccefsful  ftruggles,  the  animal's  ftrength 
is  at  laft  exhaufted.  Then  the  natives  approach  their 
prifoner  in  boats,  and  pierce  him  in  the  moft  tender 
parts  till  he  is  weakened  by  lofs  of  blood.  When  he 
has  done  ftirring,  they  begin  by  tying  up  his  mouth, 
and  with  the  fame  cord  tie  his  head  to  his  tail,  which 
laft  they  bend  back  like  a  bow.  However,  they  are 
not  yet  perfectly  fecure  from  his  fury  ;  but  for  their 
greater  fafety  they  tie  his  fore  feet,  as  well  as  thofe 
behind,  to  the  top  of  his  back.  Thefe  precautions  are 
not  ufelefs :  for  if  they  were  to  omit  them,  the  croco- 
dile would  foon  recover  ftrength  enough  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  mifchief.  When  thus  brought  into  fubjection, 
or  when  taken  young  and  tamed,  this  formidable  ani- 
mal is  ufed  to  divert  and  entertain  the  great  men  of 
the  eaft.  It  is  often  managed  like  an  horfe  ;  a  curb  is 
put  into  its  mouth)  and  the  rider  directs  it  as  he  thinks 
proper.  Though  aukwardly  formed,  it  does  not  fail 
to  proceed  with  fome  degree  of  fwiftnefs  ;  and  is 
thought  to  move  as  faft  as  fome  of  the  moft  unwieldy 
of  our  own  animals,  the  hog  or  the  cow.  Some  in- 
deed aifert,  that  no  animal  could  efcape  it  but  for  its 
flownefs  in  turning ;  which,  however,  feems  very  im- 
probable, as  its  back-bone  is  full  of  articulations,  and 
feemingly  as  flexible  as  that  of  other  large  animals. 

All  crocodiles  breed  near  frefh  waters ;  and  though 
they  are  fometimes  found  in  the  fea,  yet  that  may  be 
conlidered  rather  as  a  place  of  excurfion  than  abode. 
They  produce  their  young  by  eggs,  as  wasfaid  above; 
and  for  this  purpofe,  the  female,  when  (he  comes  to  lay, 
choofes  a  place  by  the  fide  of  a  river,  or  fome  frefh- 
water  lake,  to  depofite  her  brood  in.  She  always 
pitches  upon  an  exteniive  fandy  fhore,  where  fhe  may 
dig  a  hole  without  danger  of  detection  from  the  ground 
being  freih  turned  up.  The  fhore  muft  alfo  be  gentle 
and  lhelving  to  the  water,  for  the  greater  convenience 
of  the  animal's  going  and  returning  ;  and  a  convenient 
place  muft  be  found  near  the  edge  of  the  ftream,  that 
the  young  may  have  a  Ihorter  way  to  go.  When  all 
thefe  requiiites  are  adjufted,  the  animal  is  feen  cau- 
tioufly  fteahng  up  on  Ihore  to  depolit  her  burden.  The 
prefence  of  a  man,  a  beaft,  or  even  a  bird,  isfufficient 
to  deter  her  at  that  time  ;  and  if  lhe  perceives  any 
creature  looking  on,  lhe  infallibly  returns.  If,  how- 
ever, nothing  appears,  ihe  then  goes  to  work,  fcratch- 
ing  up  the  land  with  her  fore-paws,  and  making  a 
hole  pretty  deep  in  the  ihore.  There  lhe  depoiites  from 
80  to  100  eggs,  of  the  fize  of  a  tennis-ball,  and  of 
the  fame  figure,  covered  with  a  tough  white  fkin  like 
parchment.  She  takes  above  an  hour  to  perform  this 
talk  ;  and  then  covering  up  the  place  fo  artfully  that 
it  can  fcarcely  be  perceived,  lhe  goes  back  to  return 
again  the  next  day.  Upon  her  return  with  the  fame 
precaution  as  before,  ihe  lays  about  the  fame  number 
of  eggs  ;  and  the  day  following  alfo  a  like  number. 
Thus  having  depofited  her  whole  quantity,  and  having 
•covered  them  clofe  up  in  the  fand,  they  are  foon  vivi- 
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Lacata*    fied  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  ;  and  at  the  end  of  30  days 

* the  young  ones  begin  to  break  open  the  fhell.     At  this 

time  the  female  is'inftmcYively  taught  that  her  young 
ones  want  relief;  and  lhe  goes  upon  land  to  fcratch 
away  the  fand  and  fet  them  free 
avail  themfelves  of  their  liberty  :  . 
to  the  water ;  another  part  afcend  the  back  of  the  fe- 
male, and  are  carried  thither  in  greater  fafcty.  But 
the  moment  they  arrive  at  the  water,  all  natural  con- 
nection is  at  an  end  ;  when  the  female  has  introduced 
her  young  to  their  natural  element,  not  only  fhe,  but 
the  male,  become  amongft  the  number  of  their  molt 
formidable  enemies,  and  devour  as  many  of  them  as 
they  can.  The  whole  brood  fcatters  into  different  parts 
at  the  bottom ;  by  far  the  greateft  number  are  de- 
llroyed,  and  the  reft  find  fafety  in  their  agility  or  mi- 
nuteneis. 

But  it  is  not  the  parent  alone  that  is  thus  found  to 
thin  their  numbers  ;  the  eggs  of  this  animal  are  not 
only  a  delicious  feaft  to  the  favage,  but  are  eagerly 
fought  after  by  every  beaft  and  bird  of  prey.  The 
ichneumon  was  erected  into  a  deity  among  the  ancients 
for  its  fuccefs  in  deftroying  the  eggs  of  thefe  mcn- 
fters  :  at  prefent  that  fpecies  of  the  vulture  called  the 
gallina^o  is  their  moft  prevailing  enemy.  All  along 
the  banks  of  great  rivers,  for  thoufands  of  miles,  the 
crocodile  is  feen  to  propagate  in  numbers  that  would 
foon  over- run  the  earth,  but  for  the  vulture,  that 
feems  appointed  by  Providence  to  abridge  its  fecundity. 
Thefe  birds  are  ever  found  in  great  numbers  where  the 
crocodile  is  moft  numerous  ;  and  hiding  themfelves 
within  the  thick  branches  of  the  trees  that  fhade  the 
banks   of  the  river,  they  watch  the  female  in  filence, 


excluded  in  this  fecond  womb  until  they  come  to  pro- 
per maturity. 

This   crocodile    is   a    fpecies   that  was    not    defcri- 

bed  by   Linnaeus  ;  but  has    been  inferted   in  the   Sy- 

Her  brood  quickly  Jlema    Nature  lince    his    death,  under    the    name    of 

a  part  run  unguided    Lacerta  gangetlca.     Mr   Edwards   tells   us,  that    three 

of  thefe    creatures  were  lent  from   Bengal   about  the 


Lacerta, 


year  1747,  to  the  late  Dr  Mead  phyfician  in  ordi- 
nary to  the  Britifh  king.  Two  of  them  the  Doctor  prefer- 
ved  in  his  collection,  and  prefented  the  third  to  the 
late  curious  Mrs  Kennon ;  and  fince  the  deceafe  of 
thefe  worthy  perfons,  they  became  the  property  of  Mr 
James  Lemon  of  London,  who  obliged  our  author 
with  one  of  them  to  produce  to  the  royal  fociety. 
The  narrownefs  of  the  beak  is  the  moft  extraordinary 
circumftance  in  this  crocodile,  which  appears  like 
the  bill  of  the  bird  called  goofcamL-r.  It  has  fmall 
lharp  teeth.  Another  peculiarity  is  a  paunch  or  open 
purfe  in  the  middle  of  the  under  fide  of  the  belly, 
which  feems  to  be  naturally  formed  with  round  hips, 
and  hollow  within,  to  receive  its  young  in  time  of  dan- 
ger, as  it  appears  in  the  American  animal  called  opof- 
fum.  Dr  Parfons  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
opening  in  the  belly  was  really  natural,  it  having  no 
appearance  of  being  cut  or  torn  open.  In  other  re- 
flects it  hath  all  the  marks  common  to  alligators  or 
crocodiles.  The  beak  was  finely  creafed  tranfverfely. 
The  animal  appeared  in  the  ipirits  all  over  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  olive  colour,  the  under  fide  lighter  than  the  up- 
per, the  latter  having  fome  duilcy  marks  and  fpots. 
This  fpecies  inhabits  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  and 
it  is  very  ftrange  that  they  ihould  never  have  been  de- 
fcribed  before,  as  the    India   company  have   been  fo 


and  permit  her  to  lay  all  her  eggs  without  interruption,    long  fettled  there,  and  the  animal  is  at  full   growth 


Then  when  fhe  has  retired,  they  encourage  each  other 
with  cries  to  the  fpoil ;  and  flocking  all  together  up- 
on the  hidden  treafure,  tear  up  the  eggs,  and  devour 
them  in  a  much  fhorter  time  than  they  were  depofited. 
Nor  are  they  lefs  diligent  in  attending  the  female  while 
lhe  is  carrying  her  young  to  the  water ;  for  if  any  one 
of  them  happens  to  drop  by  the  way,  it  is  fure  to  re- 
ceive no  mercy. 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  account  given  us  by  late 
travellers  of  the  propagation  of  this  animal ;  an  ac- 
count adopted  by  Linnseus  and  the  moft  learned  natu- 
ralifts  of  the  age.  Yet  if  one  might  argue  from  the 
general  analogy  of  nature,  the  crocodile's  devouring 
her  own  young  when  fhe  gets  to  the  water  feems 
doubtful.  This  may  be  a  ftory  raifed  from  the  general 
idea  of  this  animal's  rapacious  cruelty ;  when  in  fact 
the  crocodile  only  feems  more  cruel  than  other  animals, 
becaufe  it  has  more  power  to  do  mifchief.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  it  is  not  more  diverted  of  parental  tender- 
nefs  than  other  creatures  ;  and  we  are  the  more  led  to 
think  fo,  from  the  peculiar  formation  of  one  of  the 
crocodile  kind,  called, 

2.  The  open-lellied  crocodile ;  which  is  furnifhed 
villi  a  falfe  belly  like  the  opofTum,  where  the  young 
creep  out  and  in  as  their  dangers  or  neceflities  re- 
quire. The  crocodile,  thus  furnifhed  at  leaft,  can- 
not be  faid  to  be  an  enemy  to  her  own  young,  fince 
fhe  thus  gives  them  more  than  parental  protection.  It 
is  probable  alio  that  this  open  bellied  crocodile  is  vivi 
parous, 


nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  large  as  the  common  cro- 
codile. 

Hoav  long  the  crocodile  lives  we  are  not  ceitainly  in- 
formed :  if  we  may  believe  Ariftotle,  it  lives  the  age 
of  a  man  ;  but  the  ancients  fo  much  amufed  themfelves 
in  inventing  fables  concerning  this  animal,  that  even 
truth  from  them  is  fufpicious.  What  we  know  for 
certain  from  the  ancients  is,  that  among  the  various 
animals  that  were  produced  to  fight  in  the  amphitheatre 
at  Rome,  the  combat  of  the  crocodile  was  not  want- 
ing. Marcus  Scaurus  produced  them  living  in  his  un- 
rivalled exhibitions  ;  and  the  Romans  conlidered  him 
as  the  beft  citizen,  becaufe  he  furnifhed  them  with  the 
moft  expenfive  entertainments. 

3.  The  alligator,  or  American  crocodile,  has  a  vafl 
mouth,  furnifhed  with  fharp  teeth  ;  from  the  back  to 
the  end  of  the  tail,  ferrated ;  fkin  tough  and  brown, 
and  covered  on  the  fides  with  tubercles.  This  dread- 
ful fpecies,  which  grows  to  the  length  of  1 7  or  1 8  feet, 
is  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  North  America  ;  and 
moft  numerous  as  we  approach  the  fouth,  and  the 
more  fierce  and  ravenous.  Yet  in  Carolina  it  never  de- 
vours the  human  fpecies,  but  on  the  contrary  fliuns 
mankind ;  it  will,  however,  kill  dogs  as  they  fwim 
the  rivers,  and  hogs  which  feed  in  the  fwamps.  It  is 
often  feen  floating  like  a  log  of  wood  on  the  furface 
of  the  water,  and  is  miftaken  for  fuch  by  dogs  and 
other  animals,  which  it  fcizes  and  draws  under  water 


to  devour  at  its  leifure.     Like  the  wolf,  when  prefTed 
and  fofters  her  young  that  are  prematurely   by  long  hunger,  it  will  fwallow  mud,  and  even  ftones 

and 
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Laccrta.   and  pieces  of  wood.     They  often  get    into  the  wears   and  four  inches  in  girth.     The  fore-legs  were  placed  Lacerta. 
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in  purfuit  of  fifh,  and  do  much  mifchief  by  breaking  eight  inches  from  the  head  ;  the  hind-legs  five  inches 
them  to  pieces.  They  are  torpid  during  the  winter  in  beyond  thofe  :  the  legs  were  two  inches  long  ;  the  feet 
Carolina  ;  and  retire  into  their  dens,  which  they  form  divided  into  four  toes,  each  furnifhed  with  a  fliarp 
by  burrowing  far  under  ground.  It  makes  the  en-  claw.  Another  of  the  fame  kind  was  afterwards  kill- 
trance  under  water,  and  works  upwards.  Infpringit  ed  in  that  county;  but  whether  thefe  large  lizards 
quits  its  retreat,  and  reforts  to  the  rivers,  which  it  were  natives  of  other  countries  and  imported  into 
fwims  up  and  down  ;  and  chiefly  feeks  its  prey  near  England,  or  whether  they  were  of  Britifh  growth,  is 
the  mouth,  where  the  water  is  brackifh. — It  roars  and  uncertain. 

makes  a  dreadful  noife  at  its  firft  leaving  its  den,  and        8.  The  chamaeleon  has  a  crooked   cylindrical  tail, 

againft  bad  weather.     It  lays  a  vaft  number  of  eggs  The  head  of  a  large  chamadeon  is  almoft  two  inches 

in  the  fand,  near  the  banks  of  lakes   and  rivers,  and  long,  and  from  thence  to  the  beginning  of  the  tail  it 

leaves  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  fun  :  multitudes  are  is  four  inches  and  a  half.     The  tail  is  five  inches  'one, 

deftroyed  as  foon  as  hatched  either  by  their  own  fpe-  and  the  feet  two  and  a  half.     The  thicknefs  of  the 

cies  or  by  fifh   of  prey.     In  South  America  the  car-  body  is  different  at   different  feafons  ;  for  fometimes 

rion  vulture  is  the  inftrument  of  Providence  to  deftroy  from  the  back  to  the  belly  it  is  two  inches,  and  fome- 

multitudes  ;  by  that  means    preventing  the    country  times  but  one ;  for  he  can  blow  himfelf  up  and  con- 

from  being  rendered  uninhabitable.  tract  himfelf  at  pleafure.     This  fwelling  and  contrac- 

4.  The  Cayman,  or  Antilles  crocodile,  which  has  by  tion  is  not  only  of  the  back  and  belly,  but  alfo  of  the 
different  authors  been  confounded  with  the  two  pre-  legs  and  tail. 

ceding  fpecies,  is  evidently  different  from  both;  and        Thefe  different  motions  are  not  like  thofe  of  other 

has    accordingly  been   properly  diftinguiihed  by   the  animals,  which  proceed  from  a  dilatation  of  the  bread 

Abbe    Bonnaterre    in    the    Encyclopedic    Methodique  \.  in  breathing,  and  which  rifes  and  falls  fucceflively  ; 

See  our  figure,  where  the  differences  are  fo   apparent  but  they  are  very  irregular,  as  in  tortoifes  and  frogs, 

as  to  require  no  detail. — The  greateft  ftrength  of  this  The  chamaeleon  has   continued  as  it  were  blown  up 

animal,  according  to  M.  Merian,  confifts  in  its  teeth,  for  two   hours  together,  and  then  he  would  grow  lefs 

of  which  there  are  two  rows  crofting  one  another,  by  and  lefs  infenfibly ;  for  the  dilatation  was  always  more 

means  of  which  it  grinds  with  the  greateft  eafe  what-  quick   and  vifible  than  the  contraction.     In  this  laft 

ever  it  feizes   upon.     But  it  muft  not  be  underftood  ftate  he  appeared  extremely  lean,  and  the  fpine  of  the 

from  this  that  there   is  a  double  row  of  teeth,  as  Se-  back  was  iharp,   and  all  his  ribs  might  be  told;  like- 

ba  pretends,  on  each  fide  of  the  under  jaw ;  but  on-  wife  the  tendons  of  the  arms  and  legs  might  be  feen 

ly  that  there  are  two  rows   on  each  jaw,  one  on  the  very  difti nelly. 

right  and  the  other  on  the  left  fi de. — The  Cayman  is  fo  The  fkin  is  very  cold  to  the  touch  ;  and  notwith- 
called  from  fome  fmall  ifles  of  that  name  among  the  Handing  he  feems  fo  lean,  there  is  no  feeling  the  beat- 
Antilles,  where  thefe  creatures  are  faid  to  be  very  nu-  ing  of  the  heart.  The  furface  of  the  fkin  is  unequal, 
merous.  They  are  of  exceeding  ftrength,  and  equally  and  has  a  grain  net  unlike  fhagreen,  but  very  foft,  be- 
the  dread  both  of  men  and  animals  ;  for  they  live  on  caufe  each  eminence  is  as  fmooth  as  if  it  was  polifh- 
land  as  well  as  in  the  water,  and  devour  every  creature  ed.  Some  of  thefe  are  as  large  as  a  middling  pin's 
they  meet  with. — Another  figure  is  added,  reprefent-  head  on  the  arms,  legs,  belly,  and  tail ;  but  on  the 
ing  an  egg  with  the  young  one  at  the  time  of  break-  fhoulders  and  head  they  are  of  an  oval  figure,  and  a 
ing  the  fhell.     See  the  Plates.  little  larger.     Thofe  under  the  throat  are  ranged  in 

5.  The  caudiverbera,  has  a  depreffed  pinnatifid  tail,  the  form  of  a  chaplet,  from  the  lower  lip  to  the  breaft. 
and  palmated  feet.  It  is  larger  than  the  common  Some  on  the  head  and  back  are  amaffed  together  in 
green  lizard,  is  found  in  Peru,  and  has  got  its  name  clufters,  with  fpaces  between  them,  on  which  are  al- 
from  its  beating  the  ground  with  its  tail.  moft  imperceptible  fpots  of  a  pale  red  and  yellow  co- 

6.  The  ftellio  has  a  verticillated  tail,  and  dentated  lour,  as  well  as  the  ground  of  the  fkin  itfelf,  which 
fcales.  It  is  a  native  of  Africa,  and  the  warm  parts  plainly  appears  between  thefe  clufters.  This  ground 
of  Afia.  It  frequents  the  ruinous  walls  of  Natolia,  changes  colour  when  the  animal  is  dead,  becoming  of 
Syria,  and  Paleftine.     The  Arabs  call  it  hardun.     The  a  greyifh  brown,  and  the  fmall  fpots  are  whitifh. 


Turks   kill  it ;  for    they    imagine,  that,  by  declining 
the  head,  it  mimics  them  while  they  fay  their  prayers. 

7.  The  agilis,  has  a  pretty  long  verticillated  tail, 
with  fharp  fcales,  and  a  fcaly  collar.  This  is  the  com- 
mon green  lizard,  and  is  a  native  both  of  Europe  and 
India.  This  fpecies  is  extremely  nimble  :  in  hot  wea- 
ther it  bafks  on  the  fides  of  dry  banks  or  old  trees  ; 
but,  on  being   obferved,  immediately  retreats    to   its 


The  colour  of  all  thofe  eminences,  when  the  cha- 
meleon is  at  reft  in  a  fhady  place,  is  of  a  bluifh 
grey,  except  on  the  claws,  where  it  is  white  with  a 
little  yellow  ;  and  the  fpaces  between  the  clufters  is 
of  a  pale  red  and  yellow,  as  was  before  obferved.  But 
when  he  is  in  the  fun,  all  parts  of  the  body  which  are 
affected  with  the  light  become  of  a  greyilh  brown,  or 
rather  of  a  tawney .     That  part  of  the  fkin  which  the 


hole.  The  food  of  this  fpecies,  as  well  as  of  all  the  fun  does  not  fhine  on,  changes  into  feveral  brighter 
other  Britifh  lizards,  is  infects;  and  they  themfelves  colours,  which  form  fpots  of  die  fize  of  half  one's  fin- 
are  devoured  by  birds  of  prey.  They  are  all  perfect-  ger.  Some  of  thefe  defcend  from  the  fpine  halfway 
ly  harmlefs  ;  yet  their  form  ftrikes  one  with  difguft,  on  the  back  ;  and  others  appear  on  the  fides,  arms, 
and  has  cccafioned  great  obfeurity  in  their  hiftory.  and  tail.  They  are  all  of  an  Ifabella  colour,  from  a 
Mr  Pennant  mentions  a  lizard  killed  in  Worcefterfhire  mixture  of  a  pale  yellow  and  of  a  bright  red,  which  is 
in  the  year  1 714,  which  was  two  feet  fix  inches  long,  the  colour  of  the  ground  of  the  fkin. 
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The  head  of  a  chamaeleon  is  not  unlike  that  of  a    along   with  an  affectation   of  gravity.     He  feems  to    kacert*. 
fifli   it  being  joined  to  the  breaft  by  a  very  fhort  neck,    feek  for  a  proper  place  to  fet  his  feet  upon  ;  and  when         *""""J 
covered  on  each  fide  with  cartilaginous  membranes  re-    he  climbs  up  trees,  he  does  not  truft  to  his  feet  like 
fembiing  the  gills  of  fifties.     There  is  a  creft  directly    fquirrels,  but  endeavours  to  find  out  clefts  in  the  bark, 
on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  two  others  on  each  fide    that  he  may  get  a  furer  hold, 
above  the  eyes,   and  between  thefe  there  are  two  ca- 
vities near  the  top  of  the  head.     The  muzzle  is  blunt, 
and  net  much  unlike  that  of  a  frog  :  at  the  end  there 
is  a  hole  on  each  fide  for  the  noftrils  ;  but  there  are  no 
ears,  nor  any  fign  of  any. 

The  jaws  are  furniihed  with  teeth,  or  rather  with 
a  bone  in  the  form  of  teeth,  which  he  makes  little  or 

no  ufe  of,  becaufe  he  lives  upon  fwallowing  flies  and    being  exceedingly  fubject  to  the  jaundice,  which  par- 
other    infects    without    chewing    them  ;     and    hence    ticularly  happens  either  when  it  is  expofed  to  the  fun, 

or  when  it  is  made  angry.     The  mixture  of  the  bile 
with    its  blood   is  then  very  perceptible,  and,  as  the 


His  tail  is  like  that  of  a  viper  when  it  is  puffed  up 
and  round  ;  for  otherwife  the  bones  may  be  feen  in 
the  fame  manner  as  on  the  back.  He  always  wraps 
his  tail  round  the  branches  cf  trees,  and  it  ferves  him 
as  it  were  inftead  of  a  fifth  hand. — He  is  a  native  of 
Africa  and  Afia.     Mr   Haffelquift  is  of  opinion,  that 

in  the  chamaeleon  is  owing  to  its 


the  change  of  colour 


arofe  the  vulgar  notion  of  his  living  upon  air,  becaufe 
he  was  never  feen  to  eat.  The  tongue,  which  Lin- 
naeus fays  refembles  an  earthworm,  is  of  confiderable    {kin  is   trani  parent,  makes  it  fpotted  with  green  and 


yellow.  He  never  law  it  coloured  with  red,  blue,  or 
purple  ;  and  does  not  believe  that  ever  it  affumes  thefe 
colours. 

9.  The  gecko,  has  a  cylindrical  tail,  concave  ears, 
and  a  warty  body.  It  is  the  Indian  falamander  of 
Bontius.     "  This    animal  is    very  frequent    in    Cairo 


length,  and  is  enlarged  and  fomewhat  flattened  at  the 
end.  From  this  member  there  continually  oozes  out 
a  very  glutinous  liquor,  by  means  of  which  it  catches 
fuch  infects  as  come  within  its  reach,  and  it  is  furpri- 
fing  to  fee  with  what  quicknefs  it  retracts  its  tongue 
the  inftant  it  has  arretted  any  prey.     The  form,  ftruc- 

ture,  and  motion  of  the  eyes,  have  fomething  very  (fays  Haffelquift),  both  in  the  houfes  and  without 
particular;  for  they  are  very  large,  being  almoft  half  them.  The  poifon  of  this  animal  is  very  fingular,  as 
an  inch  in  diametei\  They  are  of  a  globous  figure  ;  it  exhales  from  the  lobuli  of  the  toes.  The  animal 
■which  may  be  eaiily  feen,  becaufe  they  ftand  out  of  feeks  all  places  and  things  impregnated  with  fea-falt, 
the  head.  They  have  a  fingle  eye-lid  like  a  cap,  with  and,  pairing  over  them  feveral  times,  leaves  this  very 
a  fmall  hole  in  the  middle,  through  which  the  fight  noxious  poifon  behind  it.  In  July  1 750,  I  faw 
of  the  eye  appears,  no  bigger  than  a  pin's  head,  and  two  women  and  a  girl  in  Cairo  at  the  point  of  death, 
of  a  ihining  brown,  encircled  by  a  little  ring  of  a  gold  from  eating  cheefe  new  falted,  bought  in  the  mar- 
colour,  lliis  eye-lid  has  a  grain  like  ftiagreen,  as  ket,  and  on  which  this  animal  had  dropt  its  poi- 
well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  fkin  ;  and  when  the  reft  fon.  Once  at  Cairo,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
of  the  body  changes  colour,  and  aifumes  fpots  of  dif-  ferving  how  acrid  the  exhalations  of  the  toes  of  this 
ferent  fhapes,  thole  on  the  lid  always  keep  the  fame  animal  are,  as  it  ran  over  the  hand  of  a  man  who  en- 
form,  though  they  are  tinctured  with  the  fame  colour  deavoured  to  catch  it  ;  there  immediately  rofe  little 
as  the  fkin.  But  the  moft  extraordinary  thing  relating  puftules  over  all  thofe  parts  the  animal  had  touched  ; 
to  the  eyes  is,  that  this  animal  often  moves  one  when  thefe  were  red,  inflamed,  and  fmarted  a  little,  greatly 
the  other  is  entirely  at  reft  ;  nay,  fometimes  one  eye  refembling  thofe  occafioned  by  the  flinging  of  nettles, 
will  feem  to  look  directly  forward  and  the  other  back-  It  emits  an  odd  found,  efpecially  in  the  night,  from  its 
ward,  and  one  will  look  up  to  the  fky  when  the  other  re-  throat,  not  unlike  that  of  a  frog." 

10.  The  fcincus  has  a  cylindrical  tail  compreffed  at 
the  point,  and  blunt  marginated  toes.     This  animal  is 


gards  the  earth. 

That  part  of  the  body  which  is  called  the  trunk, 
and  comprehends  the  thorax  and  the  belly  in  a  cha- 
meleon, is  almoft  all  thorax,  with  little  or  no  belly. 
The  four  feet  are  all  of  a  length ;  and  the  only  dif- 
ference between  them  is,  that  thofe  before  are  turned 
backwards,  and  thofe  behind  forwards.  There  are 
five  toes  on  each  paw,  which  have  a  greater  refem- 
blance  to  hands  than  feet.  They  are  all  divided  into 
two,  which  gives  the  appearance  of  two  hands  to  each 


found  in  Arabia  Petrasa  near  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  Up- 
per Egypt  near  the  Nile.  It  is  much  ufed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  eaft  as  an  aphrodifiac,  but  not  at 
this  time  by  the  Europeans.  The  flefh  of  the  animal 
is  given  in  powder,  with  fome  ftimulating  vehicle ; 
broth  made  of  the  recent  flefh  is  likewife  ufed  by  the 
Arabs.  It  is  brought  from  upper  Egypt  and  Ara- 
bia to  Alexandria,  whence  it  is  carried  to  Venice  and 


,  and  two  feet  to  each  leg  ;  and  though  one  of  Marfeilles,  and  from  thence  to  all  the  apothecaries  fhops 

thefe  parts  have  three  toes,  and  the  other  but  two,  yet  of  Europe. 

they  feem  to  be  all  of  the  fame  fize.  Thefe  toes  lie  11.  The  nilotica  has  a  long  tail  with  a  triangular 
together  under  the  fame  fkin  as  in  a  mitten ;  however,  edge,  and  four  lines  of  fcales  on  the  back.  It  is  met 
their  fhape  might  be  feen  through  the  fkin.  With  with  in  the  moift  places  of  Egypt  near  the  Nile.  The 
thefe  paws  the  chamaeleon  can  lay  hold  of  the  fmall  Egyptians  fa\  that  this  lizard  proceeds  from  the  eggs 
branches  of  trees  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  parrot,  of  the  crocodile  laid  in  the  fand,  but  that  the  crocodile 
When  he  is  about  to  perch,  he  parts  his  toes  different-  proceeds  from  thofe  laid  in  the  water.  Mr  Haffelquift, 
ly  from  birds,  becaufe  he  puts  two  behind  and  two  hath  detected  the  fallacy  of  this  account, 
before.  The  claws  are  little,  crooked,  very  fharp,  and  1 2.  The  paluftris  has  a  lanceolated  tail,  and  four 
of  a  pale  yellow,  proceeding  but  half  way  out  of  the  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  and  inhabits  the  ftagnating  waters 
ikin,  while  the  other  half  is  hid  beneath  it.  His  walk  of  Europe.  It  has  a  flow  and  crawling  pace.  Mr  Pen- 
is flower  than  that  of  a  tortoife,  and  he  feems  to  move  nant  mentions  his  having  more  than  once  found,  under 
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Laeerta.  ftones  and  old  logs,  fome  very  minute  lizards  that  had 
P""*1  much  the  appearance  of  this  kind  :  they  were  perfectly 
formed,  and  had  not  the  leaft  veftiges  of  fins  ;  which 
circumftance,  joined  to  their  being  found  in  a  dry 
place  remote  fron.  water,  feems  to  indicate,  that  they 
had  never  been  inhabitants  of  that  element,  as  it  is 
certain  many  of  our  lizards  are  in  their  firft  ftate.  At 
that  period  they  have  a  fin  above  and  below  their  tail ; 
that  on  the  upper  part  extends  along  the  back  as  far 
as  the  head  ;  but  both  drop  off  as  foon  as  the  animal 
takes  to  the  land,  being  then  no  longer  of  any  ufe. 
Mr  Ellis  has  remarked  certain  pennated  fins  at  the  gills 
of  one  very  common  in  moft  ftagnating  waters,  and 
which  is  frequently  obfcrved  to  take  a  bait  like  a  fifh. 

13.  The  falamandra,  or  falamander,  has  a  fhort  cy- 
lindrical tail,  four  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  and  a  naked 
porous  body.  This  animal  has  been  faid,  even  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfactions,  to  live  in  the  fire  ;  but 
this  is  found  to  be  a  miftake.  It  is  found  in  the 
fouthern  countries  of  Europe.  The  following  ac- 
count of  this  fpecies  is  extracted  from  the  Count  de 
la  Cepede's  Natural  Hiftory  of  Serpents.  Whilft  the 
harden1  bodies  cannot  refift  the  violence  of  fire,  the 
world  have  endeavoured  to  make  us  believe  that  a 
fmall  lizard  can  not  only  withftand  the  flames,  but 
even  extinguifh  them.  As  agreeable  fables  readi- 
ly gain  belief,  every  one  has  been  eager  to  adopt 
that  of  a  fmall  animal  fo  highly  privileged,  fo  fupe- 
rior  to  the  moft  powerful  agent  in  nature,  and  which 
could  furnifti  fo  many  objects  of  comparifon  to  poe- 
try, fo  many  pretty  emblems  to  love,  and  fo  many 
brilliant  devices  to  valour.  The  ancients  believed  this 
property  of  the  falamander,  wiihing  that  its  origin 
might  be  as  furprifmg  as  its  power  :  and  being  defi- 
rous  of  realizing  the  ingenious  fictions  of  the  poets, 
they  have  pretended  that  it  owes  its  exiftence  to  the 
pureft  of  elements  which  cannot  confume  it ;  and  they 
have  called  it  the  daughter  of  fire,  giving  it  however 
a  body  of  ice.  The  moderns  have  followed  the  ridicu- 
lous tales  of  the  ancients  ;  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  ftop 
when  one  has  palled  the  bounds  of  probability,  fome 
have  gone  fo  far  as  to  think  that  the  moft  violent  fire 
could  be  extinguifhed  by  the  land  falamader.  Quacks 
fold  this  fmall  lizard,  affirming,  that  when  thrown  in- 
to the  greateft  conflagration,  it  would  check  its  pro- 
grefs.  It  was  very  neceffary  that  philofophers  and  na- 
turalifts  fhould  take  the  trouble  to  prove  by  fads 
what  reafon  alone  might  have  demonstrated  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  light  of  fcience  was  diffufed  a- 
broad,  that  the  world  gave  over  believing  in  this  won- 
derful property  of  the  falamander.  This  lizard,  which 
is  found  in  fo  many  countries  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
even  in  very  high  latitudes,  has  been  however  very 
little  noticed,  becaufe  it  is  feldom  feen  out  of  its  hole, 
and  becaufe  for  a  long  time  it  has  infpired  much  ter- 
ror. Even  Ariftotle  fpeaks  of  it  as  of  an  animal  with 
which  he  was  fcarcely  acquainted. 

One  of  the  largeft  of  this  fpecies,  preferved  in  the 
French  king's  cabinet,  is  feven  inches  five  lines  in 
length,  from  the  end  of  the  muzzle  to  the  root  of  the 
tail,  which  is  three  inches  eight  lines.  The  fkin  does 
not  appear  to  be  covered  with  fcales,  but  it  is  furnifh- 
ed  with  a  number  of  excrefcences  like  teats,  contain- 
ing a  great  many  holes,  feveral  of  which  may  be  very 


plainly  diftinguifhed  by  the  naked  eye,  and  through    I  acerta. 
which  a  kind  of  milk  oozes,  that  generally  fpreads  it-  *       *■"""" 
felf  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  tranfparent  coat  of 
varnifh  above  the  fkin  of  this  oviparous  quadruped,  na- 
turally dry. 

The  eyes  of  the  falamander  are  placed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  head,  which  is  a  little  flatted  ;  their  orbit 
projects  into  the  interior  part  of  the  palate,  and  is 
there  almoft  furrounded  by  a  row  of  very  fmall  teeth, 
like  thofe  in  the  jaw-bones :  thefe  teeth  eflablifh  a 
near  relation  between  lizards  and  fifties  ;  many  fpecies 
of  which  have  alfo  feveral  teeth  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  mouth.  The  colour  of  this  lizard  is  very  dark  : 
upon  the  belly  it  has  a  bluifh  caft/  intermixed  with 
pretty  large  irregular  yellow  fpots,  which  extend  over 
the  whole  body,  and  even  to  the  feet  and  eye-lids ; 
fome  of  thefe  fpots  are  befprinkled  with  fmall  black 
fpecks  ;  and  thofe  which  are  upon  the  back  often  touch 
without  interruption,  and  form  two  long  yellow  bands. 
The  colour  muft,  however,  be  fubject  to  vary ;  and 
it  appears  that  fome  falamanders  are  found  in  the 
marlhy  forefts  of  Germany,  which  are  quite  black 
above  and  yellow  below.  To  this  variety  we  muft 
refer  the  black  falamander,  found  by  Mr  Laurenti  in 
the  Alps,  which  he  confidered  as  a  diftinct  fpecies. 

The  falamander  has  no  ribs  ;  neither  have  frogs, 
to  which  it  has  a  great  refemblance  in  the  general  form 
of  the  anterior  part  of  its  body.  When  touched,  it 
fuddenly  covers  itfelf  with  that  kind  of  coat  of  which 
we  have  fpoken,  and  it  can  alfo  very  rapidly  change  its 
fkin  from  a  ftate  of  humidity  to  a  ftate  of  drynefs. 
The  milk  which  iffues  from  the  fmall  holes  in  its  fur- 
face  is  very  acrid ;  when  put  upon  the  tongue  one 
feels  as  it  were  a  kind  of  fear  at  the  part  which  it 
touched.  This  milk,  which  is  confidered  as  an  ex- 
cellent fubftance  for  taking  off  hair,  has  fome  refem- 
blance to  that  which  diftils  from  thofe  plants  called 
efula  and  euphorbium.  When  the  falamander  is  crufh- 
ed,  or  when  it  is  only  preffed,  it  exhales  a  bad  fmell, 
which  is  peculiar  to  it. 

Salamanders  are  fond  of  cold  damp  places,  thick 
fhades,  tufted  woods,  or  high  mountains,  and  the 
banks  of  ftreams  that  run  through  meadows  :  they 
fometimes  retire  in  great  numbers  to  hollow  trees, 
hedges,  and  below  old  rotten  flumps ;  and  they  pafs 
the  winter  in  places  of  high  latitude,  in  a  kind  of  bur- 
rows, where  they  are  found  collected,  feveral  of  them 
being  joined  and  twifted  together.  The  falamander 
being  deftitute  of  claws,  having  only  four  toes  on  each 
of  the  fere  feet,  and  no  advantage  of  conformation 
making  up  its  deficiencies,  its  manner  of  living  muft, 
as  is  indeed  the  cafe,  be  very  different  from  that  of 
other  lizards.  It  walks  veiy  flowly ;  far  from  being 
able  to  climb  trees  with  rapidity,  it  often  appears  to 
drag  itfelf  with  great  difficulty  along  the  furface  of  the 
earth.  It  feldom  goes  far  from  the  place  of  flicker 
which  it  has  fixed  on ;  it  paffes  its  life  under  the  earth, 
often  at  the  bottom  of  old  walls  during  fummer  ;  it 
dreads  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which  would  dry  it ;  and 
it  is  commonly  only  when  rain  is  about  to  fall  that  it 
comes  forth  from  its  fecret  afylum,  as  if  by  a  kir.d  of 
neceffity,  to  bathe  itfelf,  and  to  imbibe  an  element  to 
which  it  is  analogous.  Perhaps  it  finds  then  with 
greateft  facility  thofe  infects  upon  which  it  feeds.     It 
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Laccrta.   lives  upon  flies,  beetles,  fnails,  and  earth-worms  ;  when 

v it  repofes,  it  rolls  up  its  body  in  feveral  folds  like  fer- 

pents.  It  can  remain  fome  time  in  the  water  without 
danger,  and  it  cafts  a  very  thin  pellicle  of  a  greeniih 
grey  colour.  Salamanders  have  even  been  kept  more 
than  fix  months  in  the  water  of  a  well  without  giving 
them  any  food ;  care  only  was  taken  to  change  the 
water  oiten. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  every  time  a  falaman- 
der  is  plunged  into  the  water,  it  attempts  to  raife 
its  noftrils  above  the  furface  as  if  to  feek  for  air,  which 
is  a  new  proof  of  the  need  that  all  oviparous  quadru- 
peds have  to  breathe  during  the  time  they  are  not 
in  a  ftate  of  torpor.  The  falamander  has  apparent- 
ly no  ears,  and  in  this  it  refembles  ferpents.  It  has 
even  been  pretended  that  it  does  not  hear,  and  on  this 
account  it  has  got  the  name  oi fourd  in  fome  provinces 
of  France.  This  is  very  probable,  as  it  has  never  been 
heard  to  utter  any  cry,  and  filence  in  general  is  coupled 
with  deafnefs. 

Having  then  perhaps  one  fenfe  lefs  than  other  ani- 
mals, and  being  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  communi- 
cating its  fenfations  to  thofe  of  the  lame  fpecies,  even 
by  imperfect  founds,  it  muft  be  reduced  to  a  much  in- 
ferior degree  of  inftinct :  it  is  therefore  very  ftupid ; 
and  not  bold,  as  has  been  reported :  it  does  not  brave 
danger,  as  is  pretended,  but  it  does  not  perceive  it. 
Whatever  geftures  one  makes  to  frighten  it,  it  always 
advances  without  turning  afide ;  however,  as  no  ani- 
mal is  deprived  of  that  fentiment  neceffary  for  its  pre- 
fervation,  it  fuddenly  compreffes  its  fkin,  as  is  laid, 
when  tormented,  and  fpurts  forth  upon  thofe  who  at- 
tack it  that  corrofive  milk  which  is  under  it.  If  beat, 
it  begins  to  raife  its  tail :  afterwards  it  becomes  mo- 
tionlefs,  as  if  ftunned  by  a  kind  of  paralytic  ftroke  ;  for 
we  muft  not,  with  fome  naturalifts,  afcribe  to  an  ani- 
mal fo  devoid  of  inftinct,  fo  much  art  and  cunning  as 
to  counterfeit  death.  In  fliort,  it  is  difficult  to  kill  it ; 
but  when  dipped  in  vinegar,  or  furrounded  with  fait 
reduced  to  powder,  it  expires  in  convulfions,  as  is  the 
cafe  with  feveral  other  li/.ards  and  worms. 

It  feems  one  cannot  allow  a  being  a  chimerical  qua- 
lity, without  refufmg  it  at  the  fame  time  a  real  pro- 
perty. The  cold  falamander  has  been  confidered  as  an 
animal  endued  with  the  miraculous  power  of  refilling, 
and  even  of  extinguifhing,  fire  ;  but  at  the  fame  time, 
it  has  been  debafed  as  much  as  elevated  by  this  fingu- 
lar  property.  It  has  been  made  the  mod  fatal  of  ani- 
mals :  the  ancients,  and  even  Pliny,  have  devoted  it 
to  a  kind  of  anathema,  by  affirming  that  its  poifon  is 
the  moft  dangerous  of  all.  They  have  written,  that 
infecting  with  its  poifon  almoft  all  the  vegetabi  s  of  a 
large  country,  it  might  caufe  the  deil  ruction  c»  whole 
nations.  The  moderns  alfo  for  a  long  time  believed  the 
falamander  to  be  very  poifonous ;  they  have  faid,  that 
its  bite  is  mortal,  like  that  of  the  viper;  they  have 
fought  out  and  prefcribed  remedies  for  it;  but  they  have 
at  length  had  recourfe  to  obfervations,  by  which  they 
ought  to  have  begun.  The  famous  Bacon  wifhed  natu- 
ralifts would  endeavour  to  afcertain  the  truth  reflecting 
the  poifon  of  the  falamander.  Gefner  proved  by  expe- 
riments that  it  did  not  bite,  whatever  means  were  tried 
to  irritate  it ;  and  Wurfbainus  fiiowed  that  it  might 
fafely  be  touched,  and  that  one  might  without  danger 


drink  the  water  of  thofe  wells  which  it  inhabited.  M.  Laserta. 
de  Maupertuis  ftudied  alio  the  nature  of  this  lizard. 
In  making  rcfearches  to  difcover  what  might  be  its 
pretended  poifon,  he  demonftrated  experimentally, 
that  fire  acted  upon  the  falamander  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  upon  all  other  animals.  He  remarked,  that  it 
was  fcarcely  upon  the  fire,  when  it  appeared  to  be  co- 
vered with  the  drops  of  its  milk,  which  rarified  by  the 
heat,  iffued  through  all  the  pores  of  the  fkin,  but  in 
greater  quantity  from  the  head  and  dugs,  and  that  it 
immediately  became  hard.  It  is  needlefs  to  fay,  that 
this  milk  is  not  fufficiently  abundant  to  extinguifh 
even  the  fmalleft  fire.  M.  de  Maupertuis,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  experiments,  in  vain  irritated  feveral 
falamandevs  :  none  of  them  ever  opened  their  mouths  ; 
he  was  obliged  to  open  them  by  force.  As  the 
teeth  of  this  lizard  are  very  fmall,  it  was  very  dif- 
ficult to  find  an  animal  with  a  {kin  fufficiently  fine 
to  be  penetrated  by  them :  he  tried  without  fuc- 
cefs  to  force  them  into  the  fiefh  of  a  chicken  ftripped 
of  its  feathers  ;  he  in  vain  preffed  them  againft  the 
fkin  :  they  were  difplaced,  but  they  could  not  enter. 
He  however  made  a  falamander  bite  the  thigh  of  a 
chicken,  after  he  had  taken  off  a  fmall  part  of  the  fkin. 
He  made  falamanders  newly  caught  bite  alfo  the  tongue 
and  lips  of  a  dog,  as  well  as  the  tongue  of  a  turkey ; 
but  none  of  thefe  animals  received  the  leaft  injury 
M.  de  Maupertuis  afterwards  made  a  dog  and  a  turkey 
fwallow  falamanders  whole,  or  cut  into  pieces  ;  and  yet 
neither  of  them  appeared  to  be  fenfible  of  the  leaft  un- 
eafinefs. — Mr  Laurenti  fince  made  experiments  with 
the  fame  view:  he  forced  grey  lizards  to  fwallow  the 
milk  proceeding  from  the  falamander,  and  they  died 
very  fuddenly.  The  milk,  therefore,  of  the  ialaman- 
der,  taken  internally,  may  hurt,  and  even  be  fatal 
to  certain  animals,  efpecially  thofe  which  are  fmall; 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  be  hurtful  to  large  ani- 
mals. 

It  was  long  believed  that  the  falamander  was  of  no 
fex  ;  and  that  each  individual  had  the  power  of  engen- 
dering its  like,  as  feveral  fpecies  of  worms.  This  is 
not  the  moft  abfurd  fable  which  has  been  imagined 
with  refpect  to  the  falamander ;  but  if  the  manner  in 
which  they  come  into  the  world  is  not  fo  marvellous 
as  has  been  written,  it  is  remarkable  in  this,  that  it  dif- 
fers from  that  in  which  moft  other  lizards  are  brought 
forth,  as  it  is  analogous  to  that  in  which  the  chalcide 
and  the  feps,  as  well  as  vipers  and  feveral  kinds  of 
ferpents,  are  produced.  On  this  account  the  fala- 
mander merits  the  attention  of  naturalifts  much  more 
than  on  account  of  the  falfe  and  brilliant  reputation 
which  it  has  fo  long  enjoyed.  M.  de  Maupertuis  ha- 
ving opened  fome  falamanders,  found  eggs  in  them,  and 
at  the  fame  time  fome  young  perfectly  formed  ;  the 
eggs  were  divided  into  two  long  bunches  like  grapes, and 
the  young  were  enclofed  in  two  tranfparent  bags ;  they 
were  equally  well  formed  as  the  old  ones,  and  much 
more  active.  The  falamander,  therefore,  brings  forth 
young  from  an  egg  hatched  within  its  belly  as  the  viper ; 
and  her  fecundity  is  very  great :  naturalifts  have  long 
written  that  fhe  has  forty  or  fifty  at  one  time ,  and  M. 
de  Maupertuis  found  42  young  ones  in  the  body  of  a 
female  falamander,  and  54  in  another. 

The  young  falamanders  are  generally  of  a  black  co- 
lour, 
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Xacerta.  lour,  almoft  without  fpots ;  and  this  colour  they  pre- 
v  '  ferve  fometimes  during  their  whole  lives  in  certain 
countries,  where  they  have  been  taken  for  a  diftinct 
fpecies,  as  we  have  faid.  Mr  Thunberg  has  given,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sweden,  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  a  lizard,  which  he  calls  the  Japanefe  lizard,  and 
which  appears  not  to  differ  from  our  falamander  but 
in  the  arrangement  of  its  colours.  This  animal  is  al- 
moll  black,  with  feveral  whitilh  and  irregular  fpots, 
both  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  and  below  the 
paws ;  on  the  back  there  is  a  ftrip  of  dirty  white, 
which  becomes  narrower  to  the  point  of  the  tail.  Tnis 
whitifh  ftripe  is  interfperfed  with  very  i'mall  fpecks 
which  form  the  diftinguifhing  charafteritlic  of  our  land 
falamander.  We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  we 
may  conlider  this  Japanefe  lizard,  defcribed  by  Mr 
Thunberg,  as  a  variety  of  the  fpecies  of  our  land  fala- 
mander, modified  a  little,  perhaps,  by  the  climate  of 
Japan.  It  is  in  the  largeft  illartd  of  that  empire,  na- 
med Nlphon,  that  this  variety  is  found.  It  inhabits 
the  mountains  there,  and  rocky  places.  The  Japa- 
nefe confider  it  as  a  powerful  ftimulant,  and  a  very 
active  remedy ;  and  on  this  account,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jedo,  a  number  of  thefe  Japanefe  fala- 
manders  may  be  feen  dried,  hanging  from  the  ceiling  of 
the  fiiops. 

14.  The  bafililkus,  has  a  long  cylindrical  tail,  a  ra- 
diated fin  on  the  back,  and  a  creft  on  the  throat.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  Indies.  It  is  a  very  harmlefs  creature  ; 
and  altogether  deftitute  of  thofe  wonderful  qualities 
which  have  been  attributed  to  the  fabulous  animal  of 
the  fame  name.      See  the  article  Baslisk. 

15.  The  fex-lineata,  or  lion-lizard,  is  about  fix  in- 
ches long  ;  the  body  of  a  grey  colour,  marked  length- 
wife  on  each  fide  with  three  whitilh  lines :  the  legs 
are  long  ;  and  it  has  a  very  long  tail,  which  it  curls  up, 
looking  fierce  at  the  fame  time,  whence  probably  it  has 
received  its  Engliih  name.  It  inhabits  South  Carolina 
and  the  greater  Antilles.  It  is  very  inoffenfive,  and 
remarkably  agile  ;  but  is  a  prey  to  rapacious  birds. 

16.  The  green  lizard  of  Carolina  is  fo  denominated 
from  its  colour.  This  fpecies  is  very  {lender ;  the  tail 
is  near  double  the  length  of  the  body,  and  the  whole 
length  about  five  inches.  It  inhabits  Carolina ;  where 
it  is  domeftic,  familiar,  and  harmlefs.  It  fports  on 
tables  and  windows,  and  amufes  with  its  agility  in 
catching  flies.  Cold  affects  the  colours :  in  that  un- 
certain climate,  when  there  is  a  quick  tranfition  in  the 
fame  day  from  hot  to  cold,  it  changes  inftantly  from 
the  moft  brilliant  green  to  a  dull  brown.  They  are  a 
prey  to  cats  and  ravenous  birds.  They  appear  chiefly 
in  fummer ;  and  at  the  approach  of  cold  weather 
they  retire  to  their  winter  recefles,  and  lie  torpid  in 
the  hollows  and  crevices  of  rotten  trees.  It  frequently 
happens  that  a  few  warm  funlhiny  days  fo  invigorate 
them,  that  they  will  come  out  of  their  holes  and  ap- 
pear abroad  ;  when  on  a  fudden  the  weather  changing 
to  cold,  fo  enfeebles  them,  that  they  are  unable  to  re- 
turn to  their  retreats,  and  will  die  of  cold. 

1 7.  The  iguana,  or  guana,  with  the  top  of  the 
back  and  tail  ftrongly  ferrated,  and  the  gullet  ferrated 
in  the  fame  manner,  is  fometimes  found  to  be  five  feet 
long.  It  has  fmall  teeth,  and  will  bite  hard.  It  in- 
habits the  rocks  of  the  Bahama  iflands,  and  lurks  in 
cliffs  or  hollow  trees.     It  feeds  entirely  on  vegetables 
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and  fruits ;  and  the  fat  of  the  abdomen  affumes  the    Lacerta 
coiour  of  that  which  it  has  laft  eaten.     It  is  flow  of         II 
motion,  and  has   a  moft   difgufting   look ;    yet  it    is  Lachefis. 
efbiemed  a  molt  delicate  and  wholefome  food,  noxious  "  ~~ v 
only  to  venereal  patients,  according  to  Linnaeus.     It 
is  not  amphibious,  yet  on  neceffity  will  continue  long 
under  water ;  it  iwims  by  means  of  the  tail,  keeping 
its  legs  clofe  to  the  body.     Guanas  are  the  fuppo.t  of 
the  natives  of  the   Bahama  iflands,  who   go  in  their 
floops  from  rock  to  rock  in  fearch  of  them.     They 
are  taken  with  dogs  trained  for  the  purpofe  ;  and  as 
foon  as  caught,  their  mouths  are  fewed  up,  to  prevent 
them  from  biting.     Some  are  carried  alive  for  fale  to 
Carolina ;  others  falted   and   barrelled  for  home-con- 
fumption. 

18.  The  bullaris,  or  green  lizard  of  Jamaica,  is  a- 
bout  fix  inches  long,  of  a  mining  grafs-green  colour. 
It  is  common  in  Jamaica,  frequenting  hedges  and 
trees.  When  approached  to,  thefe  animals,  by  filling 
their  throat  with  wind,  fwell  it  into  a  globular  form 
with  a  fcarlet  colour ;  which,  when  contracted,  the 
fcarlet  diiappears,  and  the  part  returns  to  the  colour 
of  the  reft  of  the  body.  The  figure  reprefents  the  ani- 
mal with  its  throat  thus  inflated.  This  fwelling  action 
feems  to  proceed  from  menacing,  or  deterring  one  from 
coming  near  them,  though  they  are  very  inoffen- 
five. 

19.  The  muricata,  or  prickly  lizard,  has  a  long 
rounded  tail ;  its  body,  which,  is  or  a  brownifh  grey 
colour,  is  covered  with  fharp -pointed  fcales,  and  the 
whol:  upper  part  marked  with  tranfverfe  dufky  bars. 
The  fcales  are  furnilhed  with  a  prominent  line  on  the 
upper  furface,  and  toward  the  back  part  of  the  head 
almoft  run  into  a  fort  of  weak  fpines. 

20.  The  laticauda,  or  broad-tailed  lizard,  has  a  flat- 
tened lanceolate  tail,  femewhat  fpiny  on  the  margin. 
It  is  about  four  inches  and  a  half  in  length.  The  head 
is  difproportionably  large.  The  upper  furface  of  the 
body  is  of  a  dufky  grey  colour,  and  befet  with  fmall 
tubercles,  which  in  fome  parts  fharpen  into  a  point. 
The  colour  of  the  under  furface  of  the  body  is  pale, 
or  almoft  white.  This  and  the  preceding  fpecies  are 
inhabitants  of  New  South  Wales. 

There  are  above  60  other  fpecies  of  this  genus  ;  two 
of  which,  the  feps  and  chalc'ides,  being  very  different 
from  the  other  fpecies,  and  approaching  in  form  to  the 
ferpent  tribe,  figures  of  them  are  added  in  the  Plates. 
A  fimilar  fpecies  is  the  bipes,  transferred  to  this  genus, 
in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Syftema  Naturae,  from  the 
Angu'is  of  former  editions,  where  it  was  called  thsanguis. 
bipes.      See  Anguis. 

LACHES,  (from  the  French,  lafcher,  i.  e.  laxare, 
or  lafche,  ignavus),  in  the  Engliih  law  fignifies  flack- 
nefs  or  negligence,  as  it  appears  in  Littleton,  where 
laches  of  entry  is  a  neglect  of  the  heir  to  enter.  And 
probably  it  may  be  an  old  Engliih  word  :  for  where 
we  fay  there  is  a  laches  of  entry,  it  is  all  one  as  if  it 
were  faid  there  is  a  lack  of  entry ;  and  in  this  fignifi- 
cation  it  is  ufed.  No  laches  fhall  be  adjudged  in  the 
heir  within  age  ;  and  regularly,  laches  fhall  not  bar  in- 
fants or  femme  coverts  for  not  entry  or  claim,  to  avoid 
defcents  ;  but  laches  fhall  be  accounted  in  them  for 
non-performance  of  a  condition  annexed  to  the  ftate 
of  the  land. 

LACHESIS,    in   mythology,    one  of  the  Pares?. 
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I.aconicum 


Lachifh    Her  name  is  derived  from  **x"*»  to.  peafure  out  by  lot. 

She  prefided  over  futurity,    and  was    reprefented  as 

"  (pinning  the  thread  of  life,  or,  according  to  others, 

-  holding  the  fpindle.     She  generally  appeared  covered 

with  a    garment  variegated  with  ftars,    and  holding 

fpindles  in  her  hand. 

LACHISH,  (anc.  geog.),  a  city  fouthward  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah.  Eufebius  and  St  Jerom  tell  us,  that 
in  their  time  there  was  a  village  called  Lachijh,  feven 
miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  fouthward.  Sennacherib 
befieged  Lachilh,  but  did  not  take  it.  From  thence 
it  was  that  he  fent  Rabfhakeh  againd  Jerufalem.  Here 
King  Amaziah  was  flain  by  his  rebel  lubjecls. 

LACHNEA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  octandria  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  3 ill  or- 
der, Veprccula.  There  is  no  calyx  ;  the  corolla  is  qua- 
drifid  with  the  limb  unequal ;  there  is  one  feed  a  little 
refembling  a  berry. 

LACHRYMAL,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation  gi- 
ven to  feveral  parts  of  the  eye.  See  Anatomy,  p.  766. 
col.  1. 

LACHRYMATORY,  in  antiquity,  a  vefTel  where- 
in were  collected  the  tears  of  a  deceafed  perfon's 
friends,  and  preferved  along  with  the  afhes  and  urn. 
They  were  fmall  glafs  or  earthern  bottles  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  phials.  At  the  Roman  funerals,  the  friends 
of  the  deceafed,  or  the  prefica,  women  hired  for  that 
purpofe,  ufed  to  fill  them  with  their  tears,  and  depofit 
them  very  carefully  with  the  afhes  in  teftimony  of  their 
forrow,  imagining  the  manes  of  the  deceafed^were 
thereby  greatly  comforted.  Many  fpecimens  of  them 
Are  preferved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  particu- 
larly in  the  Bri'cifh  Mufeum. 

LACINIUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  noble  promontory  of 
the  Brutii  in  Italy,  the  fouth  boundary  of  the  Sinus 
Tarentinus  and  the  Adriatic  ;  all  to  the  fouth  of  it  be- 
ing deemed  the  Ionian  Sea :  it  was  famous  for  a  rich 
temple  of  Juno,  furnamed  Lacinia,  with  a  pillar  of  fo- 
lid  gold  (landing  in  it ;  which  Hannibal  intending  to 
carry  off,  was,  according  to  Cicero,  diffuaded  by  a 
dream.  Now  Capo  delle  Cohnne,  from  the  columns  of 
Juno's  temple  dill  {landing  on  the  jrorth-ead  coaft  of 
the  Calabria  ultra. 

LACK  of  Rupees,  is  10.0,000  rupees  ;  which, 
fuppofmg  them  dandard,  or  ficcas,  at  2  s.  6  d.  a- 
mounts  to  1 2*500 1.  Sterling. 

LACONIA,  or  Laconica,  a  country  on  the 
fouthern  parts  of  Peloponnefus,  having  Argos  and 
Arcadia  on  the  north,  Meifenia  on  the  weft,  the  Me- 
diterranean on  the  fouth,  and  the  b*y  of  Argos  at  the 
eaft.  Its  extent  from  noru.  to  fouth  was  about  50 
miles.  It  was  watered  by  the  river  Eurotas.  The  ca- 
pital was  called  Sparta,  or  iacedaemon"!  (See  Lace- 
d«mon  and  Sparta.)  The  brevity  with  which  the 
Laconians  always  exprefTed  themfelves  is  now  become 
proverbial ;  and  by  the  epithet  of  Laconic,  we  under- 
stand whatever  is  concife,  and  is  not  loaded  with  un- 
neceffary  words. 

LACOMICUM,  (whence  our  term  laconic),  a  fhort 
pithy  Sententious  fpeech,  fuch  as  the  Lacedemonians 
were  remarkable  for :  Their  way  of  delivering  them- 
felves  was  very  concife,  and  much  to  the  purpofe.  See 
the  preceding  article, 


LACQUERS,  are  varnifhes  applied  upon  tin,  brafs,  Lacquer*, 
and  other  metals,  to  preierve  them  from  tarnilhing,  Ladtatio. 
ajad  to  improve  their  colour.  The  bafts  of  lacquers  is  *~~ * 
a  folution  of  the  reftnous  fub  dance  called  feed  lac,  in 
fpirit  of  wine.  The  fpirit  ought  to  be  very  much 
dephlegmated,  in  order  to  diifol\re  much  of  the  lac. 
For  this  purpofe,  fome  authors  direct  dry  potafh  to 
be  thrown  into  the  fpirit.  This  alkali  attracts  the 
water,  with  which  it  forms  a  liquid  that  fubfides  di- 
ftinctly  from  the  fpirit  at  the  bottom  of  the  veflel. 
From  this  liquid  the  fpirit  may  be  feparated  by  de- 
cantation.  By  this  method  the  fpirit  is  much  de- 
phlegmated ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  becomes  im- 
pregnated with  part  of  the  alkali,  which  depraves  its 
colour,  and  communicates  a  property  to  the  lacquer 
of  imbibing  moifture  from  the  air.  Thefe  inconve- 
niences may  be  prevented  by  diftilling  the  fpirit ;  or, 
if  the  artift  has  not  an  opportunity  of  performing  that 
procefs,  he  may  cleanfe  the  fpirit  in  a  great  meafure 
from  the  alkali,  by  adding  to  it  fome  calcined  alum  ; 
the  acid  of  which  uniting  with  the  alkali  remaining 
in  the  fpirit,  forms  with  it  a  vitriolated  tartar,  which, 
not  being  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  falls  to  the  bot- 
tom together  with  the  earth  of  the  decompofed  alum. 
To  a  pint  of  the  dephlegmated  and  purified  fpirit, 
about  three  ounces  of  powdered  (hell-lac  are  to  be 
added ;  and  the  mixture  to  be  digefted  during  fome 
days  with  a  moderate  heat.  The  liquor  ought  then 
to  be  poured  off,  drained,  and  cleared  by  fettling. 
This  clear  liquor  is  now  fit  to  receive  the  required 
colour  from  certain  refinous  colouring  fubftances,  the 
principal  of  which  are  gamboge  and  annotto  ;  the  for- 
mer of  which  gives  a  yellow,  and  the  latter  an  orange 
colour.  In  order  to  give  a  golden  colour,  two  parts 
of  gamboge  are  added  to  one  of  annotto ;  but  thefe 
colouring  iubdances  may  be  feparately  diffolved  in  the 
tincture  of  lac,  and  the  colour  required  may  be  adjud- 
ed  by  mixing  the  two  folutions  in  different  propor- 
tions. When  filver  leaf  or  tin  are  to  be  lacquered, 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  colouring  materials  are  re- 
quiftte  than  when  the  lacquer  is  intended  to  be  laid  on 
brafs. 

LACTATIO,    Lactation,    among  medical   wri-  Motherly* 
ters,  denotes  the  giving  fuck.     The  mother's  bread,  if  Medical 
poflible,  fliould  be  allowed  the  child,  at  lead  during  DMionary. 
the  fird  month  ;  for  thus  the  child  is  more  peculiarly 
benefited  by  what  it  fucks,  and  the  mother  is  prefer- 
ved from  more  real  inconveniences  than  the  falfely  de- 
licate  imagine  they  would  differ  by  compliance  here- 
with :  but  if  by  reafon   of  an  infirm  conditution,  or 
other  caufes,  the  mother  cannot  fuckle  her  child,  let 
dry  nurftng  under  the  mother's  eye  be  purfued. 

When  women  lofe  their  appetite  by  giving  fuck, 
both  the  children  and  themfelves  are  thereby  injured  ; 
wet  nurfes  are  to  be  preferred,  who,  daring  the  time 
they  give  the  bread,  have  rather  an  increafed  appetite, 
and  diged  more  quickly ;  the  former  are  apt  to  wade 
away,  and  fometimes  die  confumptive.  In  fhort, 
thofe  nurfes  with  whom  lactation  may  foi  .1  while  a- 
gree,  fhould  wean  the  child  as  Coon  as  their  appetite 
leftens,  their  drength  feems  to  fail,  or  a  tendency  to 
hyderic  fymptoms  are  manifeft. 

When  the  new-born  child  is  to  be  brought  up  by 

the  mother's  bread,  apply  it  thereto  in  ten  or  twelve 

"  hours 
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LaAatio,  hours  after  delivery  ;  thus  the  milk  is  fooner  and  more 
Ladantms.  eafily  fupplied,  and  there  is  lefs  hazard  of  a  fever  than 
when  the  child  is  not  put  to  it  before  the  milk  begins 
to  flow  of  itfelf. 

If  the  mother  does  not  fuckle  her  child,  her  breads 
fhould  be  kept  lb  warm  with  flannels,  or  with  a  hare- 
fkin,  that  a  conftant  perfpiration  may  be  fupported ; 
thus  there  rarely  will  arife  much  inconvenience  from 
the  milk. 

The  child,  notwitftanding  all  our  care  in  dry  nur- 
fing,  fometimes  pines  if  a  bread  is  not  allowed.  In 
this  cafe  a  wet  nurfe  fhould  be  provided,  if  poflible 
one  that  hath  not  been  long  delivered  of  a  child.  She 
fhould  be  young,  of  a  healthy  habit,  and  an  active 
difpofition,  a  mild  temper,  and  whofe  breafts  are  well 
filled  with  milk.  If  the  milk  is  good,  it  is  fweetifh  to 
the  tafte,  and  totally  free  from  laltnefs ;  to  the  eye  it 
appears  thin,  and  of  a  bluifh  caft.  That  the  woman 
hath  her  menfes,  if  in  other  refpects  objections  are  not 
made,  this  need  not  be  any;  and  as  to  the  cuftom 
with  many,  of  abftaining  from  venery  while  they  con- 
tinue to  fuckle  a  child,  it  is  fo  far  without  reafon  to 
fupport  it,  that  the  truth  is,  a  rigorous  chaftity  is  as 
hurtful  and  often  more  pernicious,  than  an  immode- 
rate ufe  of  venery.  Amongft  the  vulgar  errors,  is  that 
of  red-haired  women  being  improper  for  wet  nurfes. 

If  the  menfes  do  not  appear  during  the  firft  months, 
but  after  fix  or  eight  months  fuckling  they  begin  to 
defcend,  the  child  fhould  be  weaned. 

Wet  nurfes  fhould  eat  at  leaft  one  hearty  meal  of 
animal  food  every  day  ;  with  this  a  proper  quantity  of 
vegetables  fhould  be  mixed.  Thin  broth  or  milk  are 
proper  for  their  breakfafts  and  their  fuppers ;  and  if 
the  ftrength  fhould  feem  to  fail  a  little,  a  draught  of 
good  ale  fhould  now  and  then  be  allowed :  but  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors  mull  in  general  be  forborne ;  not  but  a 
fpoonful  of  rum  may  be  allowed  in  a  quart  of  milk  and 
water,  (i.  e.  a  pint  of  each),  which  is  a  proper  com- 
mon drink. 

Though  it  is  well  obferved  by  Dr  Hunter,  that  the 
far  greater  number  of  thofe  women  who  have  cancers 
in  the  bread  or  womb  are  old  maids,  and  thofe  who 
refufe  to  give  fuck  to  their  children ;  yet  it  is  the  un- 
happinefs  of  fome  willing  mothers  not  to  be  able  :  for 
inftance,  thofe  with  tender  conftitutions,  and  who  are 
fubject  to  nervous  diforders  ;  thofe  who  do  not  eat  a 
fufEcient  quantity  of  folid  food,  nor  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  exercife  and  air  :  if  children  are  kept  at  their  breafts, 
they  either  die  whilft  young,  or  are  weakly  and  fickly 
after  childhood  is  paft,  and  fo  on  through  remaining 
life. 

LACTANTIUS,  (Lucius  Caelius  Firmianus),  a  ce- 
lebrated author  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century, 
was,  accoi  ding  to  Baronius,  an  African  ;  but,  accord- 
ing to  others,  was  born  at  Fermo  in  the  marquifate  of 
Ancona,  from  whence  it  is  imagined  he  was  called 
Firmianus.  He  ftudied  rhetoric  under  Arnobius  ;  and 
was  afterwards  aprofelfor  of  that  fcience  in  Africa  and 
Nicomedia,  where  he  was  fo  admired,  that  the  empe- 
ror Conftantine  chofe  him  preceptor  to  his  fon  Crifpus 
Caefar.  Lactantius  was  fo  far  from  feeking  the  plea- 
fures  and  riches  of  the  court,  that  he  lived  there  in  po- 
verty, and,  according  to  Eufebius,  frequently  wanted 
neceffaries.  His  works  are  written  in  elegant  Latin. 
Vol.  IX. 


The  principal  of  which  are,    1.  De  ira  divina.      1.  De    Laflaf* 

operilus  Dei,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  creation  of  man,         I! 

and  of  divine  providence.     3.  Divine  Inftitutions,  in  ^a    "ca*  r 

feven  books.     This  is  the  mcft  considerable  of  all  his 

works  :  he  there  undertakes  to  prove  the  truth  of  ths 

Chriilian  i-eligion,  and  to  refute  all  the  difficulties  that 

had  been  railed  againft  it ;   and   he  folidly,  and  with 

great  ftrength,  attacks  the  illufions  of  Paganifm.     His 

ftyle  is  pure,  clear,   and  natural,  and  his  expreflions 

noble  and  elegant,  on  which  account  he  has  been  called 

the  Cicero  of  the   Chriftians.     There  is   alfo  attributed 

to  him  a   treatife  De  morte   Perfecutorum  ;  but  feveral 

of  the  learned  doubt  its  being  written  by  Lactantius. 

The  molt  copious  edition  of  Lactantius's  works  is  that 

of  Paris  in  1748,  2  vols  4to. 

LACTEALS,  or  Lacteal  Vessels,  a  kind  of 
long  ilender  tubes  for  the  conveyance  of  the  chyle 
from  the  inteftines  to  the  common  refervatory.  See 
Anatomy,  n°  105. 

LACTIFEROUS,  an  appellation  given  to  plants 
abounding  with  a  milky  juice,  as  the  fow-thiftle  and 
the  like.  The  name  of  latliferous,  or  lade/cent,  is  gi- 
ven to  all  thofe  plants  which  abound  with  a  thick-co- 
loured juice,  without  regarding  whether  it  is  white  or 
not.  Moft  lactiferous  plants  are  poifonous,  except 
thofe  with  compound  flowers,  which  are  generally  of 
an  innocent  quality. 

Of  the  poifonous  lactefcent  plants  the  moft  remark- 
able are  fumach,  agaric,  maple,  burning  thorny  plant, 
caflada,  celandine,  puccoon,  prickly  poppy,  and  the 
plants  of  the  natural  order  contorta,  as  fwallow-wort, 
apocynum,  cynanchum,  and  cerbera. 

The  bell-fhaped  flowers  are  partly  noxious,  as  car- 
dinal flower  ;  partly  innocent,  as  campanula. 

Among  the  lactefcent  plants  with  compound  flowers 
that  are  innocent  in  their  quality,  may  be  mentioned 
dandelion,  picris,  hyoferus,  wild  lettuce,  gum-fuccory, 
hawk-weed,  baftard  hawk-weed,  hypochoeris,  goat's- 
beard,  and  moft  fpecies  of  lettuce  :  we  may  fay  moft  fpe- 
cies,  becaufe  the  prickly  fpecies  of  that  genus  are  faid 
to  be  of  a  very  virulent  and  poifonous  nature  ;  though 
Mr  Lightfoot  denies  this,  and  affirms  that  they  are  a 
fafe  and  gentle  opiate,  and  that  a  fyrup  made  from  the 
leaves  and  ftalks  is  much  preferable  to  the  common  di- 
acodium. 

LACTUCA,  in  botany  :  A  genus  of  the  polygamia 
aequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
49th  order,  Compofit/z.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ;  the 
calyx  imbricated,  cylindrical,  with  a  membranaceous 
margin  ;  the  pappus  is  fimple,  ftipated,  or  (talked. 
There  are  feveral  fpecies,  moft  of  which  are  plants  of 
no  ufe,  and  never  cultivated  but  in  botanic  gardens 
for  variety.  Thofe  commonly  cultivated  in  the  kit- 
chen-garden for  ufe,  are,  I.  The  common  or  gar- 
den lettuce.  2.  Cabbage  lettuce.  3.  Silefia  lettuce. 
4.  Dutch  brown  lettuce.  5.  Aleppo  lettuce.  6.  Im- 
perial lettuce.  7.  Green  capuchin  lettuce.  8.  Ver- 
sailles or  upright  white  Cos  lettuce.  9.  Black  Cos. 
10.  Red  Cos.  11.  Red  capuchin  lettuce.  12.  Ro- 
man lettuce.  13.  Prince  lettuce.  14.  Royal  lettuce. 
15.  Egyptian  Cos  lettuce. 

Culture,  &c.   The  firft  of  thefe  forts  is  very  common 
in  all  gardens,  and  is  commonly  fown  for  cutting  very 
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Lafluca    young,  to  mix  with  other  falad  herbs  in  fpring ;  and  was  the  difciple  of  Arcefilaus,  and  his  fuccefior  in  the    Ladder. 

II         the  fecond,  or  cabbage  lettuce,  is  only  this  mended  by  academy.     He  taught  in  a  garden  given  him  by  At- 

I.acydes,   cujturet     jt  may  be  fown  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  talus  king  of  Pergamus ;  but  that  prince  fending  for 

in  the  hot  months  requires  to  be  fown  in  fhady  borders,  him  to  court,  he  replied,  "  That  the  pictures  of  kings 

The  cabbage  lettuce  may  alfo  be  fown  at  different  fea-  fhould    be  viewed  at  a  diftance."     He  imitated   his 


fons,  to  have  a  continuation  of  it  through  the  fummer, 
The  firft  crop  fhould  be  fown  in  February,  in  an  open 
fituation  ;  the  others  at  three  weeks  diftance  ;  but  the 
later  ones  under  covert,  but  net  under  the  drippings  of 
trees.  The  Silefia,  imperial,  royal,  black,  white,  and 
upright  Cos  lettuces,  may  be  firft  fown  in  the  latter 
end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March,  on  a 
warm  light  foil,  and  in  an  open  fituation ;  when  the 
plants  are  come  up,  they  muft  be  thinned  to  15  inches 
diftance  every  way,  they  will  then  require  no  farther 
care  than  the  keeping  them  clear  of  weeds  ;  and  the 
black  Cos,  as  it  grows  large,  fhould  have  its  leaves  tied 


mafter  in  the  pleafure  he  took  in  doing  good  with- 
out caring  to  have  it  known  :  he  had  a  goofe  which 
followed  him  every  where  by  night  as  well  as  by  day  j 
and  when  fhe  died,  he  made  a  funeral  for  her,  which 
was  as  magnificent  as  if  it  had  been  for  a  fon  or  a 
brother.  He  taught  the  fame  doctrine  as  Arcefilaus  ; 
and  pretended  that  we  ought  to  determine  nothing,  but 
always  to  fufpend  our  opinion.     He  died  212  B.  C. 

LADDER,  a  frame  made  with  a  number  of  fteps, 
by  means  cf  which  people  may  afcend  as  on  a  ftair  to 
places  otherwife  inaccefiible. 

Scalitig   Ladders,  in    the  military  art,  are    ufed    in 


together  to  whiten  the  inner  part.  Succeeding  crops  fcaling  when  a  place  is  to  be  taken  by  furprife.  They 
of  thefe  fhould  be  fown  in  April,  May,  and  June  ;  and  are  made  feveral  ways  :  in  Britain  they  make  them  of 
toward  the  latter  end  of  Auguft  they  may  be  fown   flat  ftaves,  fo  that  they  may  move  about  their  pins,  and 

fhut  like  a  parallel  ruler,  for   conveniently  carrying 
them  :  the  French  make  them  of  feveral  pieces,  fo  as 


for  a  winter  crop,  to  be  preferved  under  glafles,  or  in 
a  bed  arched  over  with  hoops  and  covered  with  mats. 
The  moft  valuable  of  all  the  Englifh  lettuces  are  the 
white  Cos  or  the  Verfailles,  the  Silefia,  and  the  black 
Cos.  The  brown  Dutch  and  the  green  capuchin  are 
very  hardy,  and  may  be  fown  late  under  walls,  where 
they  will  ftand  the  winter,  and  be  valuable  when  no 
others  are  to  be  had.  The  red  capuchin,  Roman,  and 
prince  lettuce,  are  very  early  kinds,  and  are  fown  for 


to  be  joined  together,  and  to  be  made  of  any  neceffary 
length  :  fometimes  they  are  made  of  fingle  ropes, 
knotted  at  proper  diftances,  with  iron  hooks  at  each 
end,  one  to  fatten  them  upon  the  wall  above,  and  the 
other  in  the  ground  ;  and  fometimes  they  are  made 
with  two  ropes,  and  ftaves,  between  them,  to  keep  the 
ropes  at  a  proper  diftance,  and  to  tread  upon.     When 


variety  ;  as  are  alfo  the  Aleppo  ones  for  the  beauty  of  they  are  ufed    in  the    action   of  fcaling   walls,    they 


their  fpotted  leaves. 

Properties.  The  feveral  forts  of  garden  lettuces  are 
very  wholefome,  emollient,  cooling  falad  herbs,  eafy 
of  digeftion,  and  fomewhat  loofening  the  belly.  Moft 
writers  fuppofe  that  they  have  a  narcotic  quality  ;  and 
indeed  in  many  cafes  rhey  contribute  to  procure  reft  ; 
this  they  effect  by  abating  heat,  and  relaxing  the  fi- 
bres. The  feeds  are  in  the  number  of  the  four  leffer 
cold  feeds. 

The  virofa, 
indigenous  in  Britain,  and  grows  in  fome  places 
confiderable  abundance,  differs  very  enentially  in  its 
qualities  from  the  garden  lettuce.  Although  it  has 
not  been  introduced  into  any  of  the  modern  pharma- 
copoeias, yet  it  has  of  late  been  highly  extolled  for 
fome  purpofes  in  medicine.     It  fmells  ftrongly  of  opi 


ought  to  be  too  long  rather  than  too  fhort,  and  to  be 
given  in  charge  only  to  the  ftouteft  of  the  detach- 
ment. The  foldiers  fhould  carry  thefe  ladders  with 
the  left  arm  paffed  through  the  fecond  ftep,  taking 
care  to  hold  them  upright  clofe  to  their  fides,  and 
very  fhort  below,  to  prevent  any  accident  in  leaping 
into  the  ditch. 

The   firft  rank  of  each  divifion,  provided  "with  lad- 
ders, fhould  fet  out  with  the  reft  at  the  fignal,  march- 
or  ftrong-fcented  wild  lettuce,  which  is    ing  refolutely  with  their  firelocks  flung,  to  jump  into 

the  ditch  ;  when  they  are  arrived  they  fliould  apply 
their  ladders  againft  the  parapet,  obferving  to  place 
them  towards  the  falient  angles  rather  than  the  middle 
of  the  curtain,  becaufe  the  enemy  have  lefs  force  there. 
Care  muft  be  taken  to  place  the  ladders  within  a  foot 
of  each  other,  and  not  to  give  them  too  much  nor  too 


m 


um,  and  refembles  it  in  fome  of  its  effects ;  and  its 
narcotic  power,  like  that  of  the  poppy  heads,  refides 
in  its  milky  juice.  An  extract  from  the  exprefled 
juice  is  recommended  in  fmall  dofes  in  dropfy.  In 
dropfies  of  long  (landing,  proceeding  from  vifceral 
obftructions,  it  has  been  given  to  the  extent  of  half  an 
ounce  a-day.     It  is  faid  to  agree  with  the  ftomach,  to 


little  flope,  fo  that  they  may  not  be  overturned  or  broke 
with  the  weight  of  the  foldiers  mounting  upon  them. 

The  ladders  being  applied,  they  who  have  carried 
them,  and  they  who  come  after,  fhould  mount  up, 
and  rufh  upon  the  enemy  fword-in-hand :  if  he  who 
goes  firft,  happens  to  be  overturned,  the  next  fhould 
take  care  not  to  be  thrown  down  by  his  comerade ; 


quench  thirft,  to  be  gently  laxative,  powerfully  diure-   but,  on  the  contrary,  immediately  mount  himfelf,  fo  as 
tic,  and  fomewhat  diaphoretic.     Plentiful  dilution  is   not  to  give  the  enemy  time  to  load  his  piece, 
allowed  durii.g  its  operation.     Dr  Collin  of  Vienna  af-        As  the  foldiers  who  mount  firft  may  be  eafily  tum- 
ferts,  that  out   of  24  dropfical   patients,  all  but  one   bled  over,  and  their  fall  may  caufe  the  attack  to  fail, 
Were  cured  by  this  medicine.  it  would  perhaps  be  right  to  protect  their  breads  with 

LACUNiE,  among  anatomifts,  certain  excretory  ca-  the  fore-parts  of  cuiraffes  ;  becaufe,  if  they  can  pene- 
nals  in  the  genital  parts  of  women.  trate,  the  reft  may  eafily  follow. 

LACUNAR,  in  architecture,  an  arched  roof  or  The  fuccefs  of  an  attack  by  fcaling  is  infallible,  if 
ceiling,  more  efpecially  the  planking  or  flooring  above  they  mount  the  four  fides  at  once,  and  take  care  to 
porticoes  or  piazzas.  fhower    a  number  of  grenades  amongft    the    enemy, 

LACYDES,  a  Greek  philofopher,  born  at  Cyrene,   efpecially    when   fupported  by  fome    grenadiers  and 

picquets, 


Ladrone, 
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Laden  plcquets,  who  fhare  the  attention  and  the  fire  of  the 
enemy. 

LADEN,  in  the  fea-language,  the  ftate  of  a  fhip 
when  flie  is  charged  with  a  weight  or  quantity  of  any 
fort  of  merchandife,  or  other  materials,  equal  to  her 
tonage  or  burden.  If  the  cargo  with  which  fhe  is 
laden  is  extremely  heavy,  her  burden  is  determined  by 
the  weight  of  the  goods ;  and  if  it  is  light,  (he  car- 
ries as  much  as  fhe  can  Jloiu,  to  be  fit  for  the  purpofes 
of  navigation.  As  a  ton  in  meafure  is  generally  efti- 
mated  at  2ooolb.  in  weight,  a  veffel  of  200  tons  ought 
accordingly  to  carry  a  weight  equal  to  400,0001b. 
when  the  matter  of  which  the  cargo  is  compofed  is  fpe- 
cifically  heavier  than  the  water  in  which  fhe  floats ; 
or,  in  other  words,  when  the  cargo  is  fo  heavy  that  fhe 
cannot  float  high  enough  with  fo  great  a  quantity  of  it 
as  her  hold  wili  contain. 

Laden  in  Bulk,  the  ftate  of  being  freighted  with  a 
cargo  which  is  neither  in  cafks,  boxes,  bales,  nor  cafes, 
but  lies  loofe  in  the  hold  ;  being  defended  from  the 
moifture  or  wet  of  the  hold,  by  a  number  of  mats  and 
a  quantity  of  dunage.  Such  are  ufually  the  cargoes  of 
corn,  fait,  or  fuch  materials. 

LADENBURG,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  Palati- 
nate of  the  Rhine,  feated  on  the  river  Neckar,  in 
E.  Long.  8.  42.  N.  Lat.  49.  27.  It  belongs  to  the  bi- 
fhopric  of  Worms,  and  the  elector  Palatine. 

LADISLAUS,  the  name  of  feveral  kings  of  Poland. 
See  Poland. 

LADOGA,  a  town  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  feated 
on  a  great  lake  of  the  fame  name,  which  has  a  commu- 
nication with  the  gulph  of  Finland,  by  the  river  Nieva  : 
and  it  abounds  in  filh,  particularly  falmon.  E,  Long, 
33.  29.  N.  Lat.  60.  o. 

LADOGNA,  or  lacedogna,  a  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Capitanata, 
with  a  bifhop's  fee.  E.  Long.  15.  12.  N.  Lat.  41. 
16. 

LADON  (anc.  geog.)  a  river  of  Arcadia  falling 
into  the  Alpaeus.  The  metamorphoiis  of  Daphne 
into  a  laurel,  and  of  Syrinx  into  a  reed  happened  near 
banks. 

LADRONE  or  Marian  iflands,  a  clufter  of  twelve 
iflands  lying  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  about  1450  of 
eaft  longitude,  and  between  the  1 1  th  and  21ft  degree 
of  north  latitude.  They  were  firft  difcovered  by  Ma- 
gellan, who  failed  round  the  world  through  the  Straits 
which  bear  his  name.  He  gave  them  the  name  of 
Ladrone  Iflands,  or  the  Iflands  of  Thieves,  from  the 
thievifh  difpofition  of  the  inhabitants.  At  the  time 
thefe  iflands  were  difcovered  by  the  Europeans,  the 
natives  were  totally  unacquainted  with  any  other 
country  befides  their  own  ;  and  having  no  traditionary 
accounts  of  their  own  origin,  they  imagined  that  the 
author  of  their  race  was  formed  of  a  piece  of  the  rock 
of  Funa,  one  of  their  frnalleft  iflands.  Many  things 
looked  upon  by  us  as  abfolutely  neceffary  to  our  exift- 
ence,  were  utterly  unknown  to  thefe  people.  They 
had  no  animals  of  any  fort ;  and  would  not  even  have 
had  any  idea  of  them,  had  it  not  been  for  the  birds ; 
and  even  of  them  they  had  but  one  fpecies,  fomewhat 
like  the  turtle-dove,  which  they  never  killed  for 
eating,  but  only  tamed  them,  and  taught  them  to 
fpeak.     They  were  much  aftonifhed  on  feeing  a  horfe 
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which  a  Spanifh  captain  left  among  them  in  1673, 
and  could  not  for  a  long  time  be  fatisfied  with  ad- 
miring him.  But  what  is  moft  furprifing  and  incre- 
dible in  their  hiftory  is,  that  they  were  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  the  element  of  fire  till  Magellan,  pro- 
voked by  their  repeated  thefts,  burned  one  of  their 
villages.  When  they  faw  their  wooden  houfes  blazing, 
they  firft  thought  that  the  fire  was  a  beaft  which  fed 
upon  the  wood  ;  und  fome  of  them  who  came  too  near, 
being  burnt,  the  reft  flood  at  a  diftance,  left  they  lhould 
be  devoured  or  poifoned  by  the  breathing  of  this  terrible 
animal. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Ladrones  are  olive-coloured, 
but  not  of  fuch  a  deep  die  as  thofe  of  the  Philippine 
iflands  ;  their  ftature  is  good,  and  their  limbs  well 
proportioned.  Though  their  food  confifts  entirely  of 
fifh,  fruits,  and  roots,  yet  they  are  fo  fat,  that  to 
ftrangers  they  appear  fwelled  ;  but  this  does  not  render 
them  lefs  nimble  and  active.  They  often  live  to  100 
years  or  more,  yet  retain  the  health  and  vigour  of  men 
of  50.  The  men  go  ftark  naked,  but  the  women  are 
covered.  They  are  not  ill-looked,  and  take  great 
care  of  their  beauty,  though  their  ideas  on  that  fub- 
ject  are  very  different  from  ours.  They  love  black  teeth 
and  white  hair.  Hence  one  of  their  principal  occu- 
pations is  to  keep  their  teeth  black  by  the  help  of 
certain  herbs,  and  to  whiten  their  hair,  fprinkling  up- 
on it  a  certain  water  for  this  purpofe.  The  women 
have  their  hair  very  long  ;  but  the  men  generally  fhave 
it  clofe,  except  a  angle  lock  on  the  ci*own  of  the  head, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Japanefe.  Their  language 
much  refembles  that  of  the  people  called  Tagales  in 
the  Philippine  iflands.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  ear,  with 
a  foft  and  eafy  pronunciation.  One  of  its  chief  graces 
confifts  in  the  facility  of  tranfpofing  words,  and  eve» 
all  the  fyllables  of  one  word  ;  and  thus  furnifhing  a  va- 
riety of  double  meanings,  with  which  thefe  people  are 
greatly  delighted.  Though  plunged  in  the  deepeft 
ignorance,  and  deftitute  of  every  thing  valued  by  the 
reft  of  mankind,  no  nation  ever  fhowed  more  prefump- 
tion,  or  a  greater  conceit  of  themfelves,  than  thefe 
iflanders,  looking  on  their  own  nation  as  the  only  wife, 
fenfible,  and  polifhed  one  in  the  world,  and  beholding 
every  other  people  with  the  greateft  contempt.  Though 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  yet,  like 
every  other  nation,  they  have  their  fables  which  ferve 
them  for  hiftory,  and  fome  poems  which  they  greatly 
admire.  A  poet  is  with  them  a  character  of  the  firft 
eminence,  and  greatly  refpected. 

We  neither  know  at  what  time  nor  from  what  place 
the  Ladrone  iflands  were  firft  peopled.  As  Japan  lies 
within  fix  or  feven  days  fail  of  them,  fome  have  been 
induced  to  believe,  that  the  firft  inhabitants  of  the 
Ladrones  came  from  Japan.  But  from  their  greater 
refemblance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine  iflands 
than  to  the  Japanefe,  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
came  from  the  former  than  the  latter.  Formerly 
moft  of  the  iflands  were  inhabited  ;  and  about  90  years 
ago,  the  three  principal  iflands,  Guam,  Tinian,  and 
Rota,  are  faid  to  have  contained  50,000  people  ;  but 
fince  that  time,  Tinian  hath  been  entirely  depopula- 
ted, and  only  200  or  300  Indians  left  at  Rota  to  cul- 
tivate rice  for  the  ifland  of  Guam,  which  alone  is  in- 
habited by  Europeans,  and  where  the  Spaniards  have  a 
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Ladronc  governor  and  a  garrifon  :  here  alfo  the  annual  Manilla 
fhip  touches  for  refrefhments  in  her  parage  from  A* 
capulco  to  the  Philippines.  The  ifland  of  Tinian  af- 
forded an  afylum  to  commodore  Anfon  in  1 742  ;  and 
the  mafterly  manner  in  which  the  author  of  that  voy- 
age paints  the  natural  beauties  of  the  country,  hath  gi- 
ven a  degree  of  eftimation  not  only  to  this  ifland,  but 
to  all  the  reft,  which  they  had  not  before.  Commo- 
dore Byron,  in  1765,  continued  nine  weeks  at  Ti- 
nian, and  anchored  in  the  very  fpot  where  the  Centu- 
rion lay  ;  but  gives  a  much  lefs  favourable  account  of 
this  climate  and  country  than  the  former  navigator. 
The  water,  he  fays,  is  brackifh  and  full  of  worms  ; 
many  of  his  men  were  feized  with  fevers,  occafioned 
by  the  intenie  heat ;  the  thermometer,  which  was  kept 
on  board  the  fhip,  generally  flood  at  86°,  which  is  but 
1  o  or  11  degrees  lefs  than  the  heat  of  the  blood  at  the 
heart ;  and  had  the  inftrument  been  afhore,  he  ima- 
gines it  would  have  flood  much  higher  than  it  did.  It 
was  with  the  greateft  difficulty  that  they  could  pene- 
trate through  the  woods ;  and  when  they  had  fortu- 
nately killed  a  bull,  and  with  prodigious  iabour  drag- 
ged it  through  the  forefts  to  the  beach,  it  flunk,  and 
was  full  of  fly-blows  by  the  time  it  reached  the  fliore. 
The  poultry  was  ill-tafted  ;  and  within  an  hour  after  it 
was  killed,  the  flefh  became  as  green  as  grafs,  and 
fwarmed  with  maggots.  The  wild  hogs  were  very 
fierce  ;  and  fo  large,  that  a  carcafe  frequently  weighed 
200  pounds.  Cotton  and  indigo  were  found  on  the 
ifland.  Captain  Wallis  continued  here  a  month  in 
1767,  but  makes  no  fuch  complaints. 

LADY.  This  title  is  derived  from  two  Saxon 
words,  which  fignify  loaf-day,  which  words  have  in 
time  been  contracted  into  the  prefent  apppellation.  It 
properly  belongs  only  to  the  daughters  of  earls,  and  all 
of  higher  rank ;  but  cuftom  has  made  it  a  word  of 
complaifance  for  the  wives  of  knights  and  of  all  emi- 
nent women. 

As  to  the  original  application  of  this  expreffion,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  heretofore  it  was  the  fafhion  for 
thofe  families,  whom  God  had  bleffed  with  affluence, 
to  live  conftantly  at  their  manfion-houfes  in  the  coun- 
try, and  that  once  a-week,  or  oftener,  the  lady  of  the 
manor  diflributed  to  her  poor  neighbours,  with  her 
own  hands,  a  certain  quantity  of  bread  ;  but  the  prac- 
tice which  gave  rife  to  this  title  is  now  as  little  known 
as  the  meaning  of  it ;  however,  it  may  be  from  that 
hofpitable  cuftom,  that  to  this  day  the  ladies  alone 
ferve  the  meat  at  their  own  table. 

Lady's  Bedjlraiv.      See  Gallium 

Lady's  Mjxntle. 


Lady's  Smock. 
Lady's  Slipper. 
Lady's  Traces. 


See  Alchemilla. 
See  Cardamine. 
See  Cvpripedium. 
Soe  Ophr^s. 

LADr-Day,  in  law,  the  25th  of  March,  being  the  an- 
nunciation of  the  Holy  Virgin.     See  Annunciation. 

LJELIUS  (Caius),  a  Roman  conful  and  great  ora- 
tor, furnamed  the  Wife,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  Spain 
in  the  war  again  ft  Viriathus  the  Spanifh  general.  He 
is  highly  praifed  by  Cicero,  who  gives  an  admirable 
defcription  of  the  intimate  friendfhip  which  fubfifted 
between  Laelius  and  Scipio  Africanus  the  Younger. 
His  eloquence,  his  modefty,  and  his  abilities,  ac- 
quired him  a  great  reputation,;  and  he  is   thought  to 


have  aflifted  Terence  in  his  comedies.     He  died  about     Latna 
126  B.  C.  || 

LjENA,  in   antiquity,    was   a   gown  worn  by   the    Lavlsuf. 
Roman   augurs,  and  peculiar  to  their  office.     In  this      ~^~~ 
gown  they  covered  their  heads  when  they  made   their 
obfervations  on  the  flight  of  birds,  &c.     See  Augur. 

LAER.     See  Bamboccio. 

LjESTRYGONES,  the  moft  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Sicily.  Some  fuppofe  them  to  be  the  fame  as  the 
people  of  Leontinum,  and  to  have  been  neighbours  to 
the  Cyclops.  They  fed  on  human  flefh  ;  and  when 
UlyiTes  came  on  their  coafts,  they  funk  his  fhips  and 
devoured  his  companions.  They  were  of  a  gigantic 
flature,  according  to  Homer's  defcription.  A  colony 
of  them,  as  fome  fuppofe,  parted  over  into  Italy  with 
Lamus  at  their  head,  where  they  built  the  town  of 
Formise,  whence  the  epithet  of  LaJIrygoma  is  often 
ufed  for  that  of  Formiana. 

LAET  (John  de),  a  writer  in  the  17th  century, 
born  at  Antwerp,  was  director  of  the  Weft  India  com- 
pany. He  acquired  great  fkill  in  the  languages,  in 
hiflory,  and  geography  ;  and  had  the  management  of 
Elzevir's  edition  of  A  Defcription  of  moft  Kingdoms 
in  the  World,  printed  in  Latin.  He  wrote  in  French, 
A  defcription  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  other  works  ; 
and  died  in  1649. 

LAETIA,  in  botany .  A  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofe  of  which 
the  order  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is  pentapetalous, 
or  none  ;  the  calyx  is  pentaphyllous  ;  the  fruit  unilo- 
cular and  trigonal ;  the  feeds  have  a  pulpy  arillus  or 
coat.  There  are  two  fpecies,  both  natives  of  America. 
One  of  them,  the  apetala,  or  gum-wood,  Dr  Wright 
informs  us,  is  very  common  in  the  woodlands  and  cop- 
fes  of  Jamaica,  where  it  rifes  to  a  confiderable  height 
and  thicknefs.  The  trunks  are  fmooth  and  white ;  the 
leaves  are  three  inches  long,  a  little  ferrated,  and 
fomewhat  hairy.  The  ftamina  are  yellow,  without 
petals  :  the  fruit  is  as  large  as  a  plum  ;  and  when  ripe, 
opens  and  fhows  a  number  of  fmall  feeds  in  a  reddifh 
pulp.  Pieces  of  the  trunk  or  branches,  fufpended  in 
the  heat  of  the  fun,  difcharge  a  clear  turpentine  or 
balfam,  which  concretes  into  a  white  refin,  and  which 
feems  to  be  the  fame  as  gum  fandarach.  Pounce  is 
there  made  of  it ;  and  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that 
it  might  be  ufeful  in  medicine  like  other  gums  of  the 
fame  nature. 

LjEVINUS  (Torrentius),  commonly  called  Van- 
der  Behin,  or  Torrentin,  was  a  native  of  Ghent,  and 
bred  in  the  univerfity  of  Louvain.  He  afterwards 
made  the  tour  of  Italy,  where  his  virtues  obtained  him 
the  friendfhip  of  the  moft  illuftrious  perfonages  of  his 
time.  On  his  return  to  the  Low  Countries ;  he  was 
made  canon  of  Leige,  and  vicar-general  to  Erneft  de 
Baviere,  bifliop  of  that  fee.  At  length,  having  exe- 
cuted a  fuccefsful  embafTy  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  he 
was  rewarded  with  the  bifhopric  of  Antwerp ;  from 
whence  he  was  tranflated  to  the  metropolitan  church 
of  Mechlin,  and  died  there  in  1595.  He  founded  a 
college  of  Jefuits  at  Louvain,  to  which  he  left  his  li- 
brary, medals  and  curiofities.  He  wrote  feveral  po- 
ems that  procured  him  the  character  of  being,  after 
Horace,  the  prince  of  the  lyric  poets. 

LiEVIUS, 
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Lasvius         LiEVIUS,    a  Latin  poet.      It  is   not  well    known 
II         when  he    lived,    but    probably  he  was  more  ancient 
a^  than  Cicero.     He  made   a  poem  intitled  Erotopagnia, 

i.  e.  love  games.  Aulus  Gellius  quotes  two  lines  of 
it.  Apuleius  alfo  quotes  fix  lines  from  the  fame  poet ; 
but  he  does  not  tell  from  that  work  he  borrowed 
them.  Lasvius  had  alfo  compofed  a  poem  intitled  The 
Centaurs,  which  Feftus  quotes  under  the  title  of  Pe- 
trarum. 

LAGAN,  or  Lagon.     See  Flotsom. 
LAGEMAN    (lagammannus),  homo  habeas   legem,  or 
homo  legalis  feu  leghimus ;  fuch   as  we  call  now  "  good 

ufed 


The  word   is   frequently  uled  in 
the  laws  of  Edward  the   Confeifor, 


men  of  the  jury 
Domefday,  and 
Cap.   38. 

LAGEN  (lagena),  in  ancient  time,  was  a  mea- 
fure  of  wine,  containing  fix  fextarii :  whence  probably 
is  derived  our  flagon.  The  lieutenant  of  the  tower  of 
London  has  the  privilege  to  take  unam  lagenam  vini  ante 
malum  i$  retro,  of  all  wine  fhips  that  come  upon  the 
Thames  ;  and  Sir  Peter  Leicefter,  in  his  Antiquities 
ofChefhire,  interprets  lagena  vinr,  "a  bottle  of  wine." 

'  LAGERSTROEMIA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs 
of  plants.  The  corolla  is  hexapetalous,  and  curled ; 
the  calyx  fexfid,  and  campanulated  ;  there  are  many 
ftamina,  and  of  thefe  the  fix  exterior  ones  thicker  than 
the  reft,  and  longer  than  the  petals. 

LAGNY,  a  town  of  the  ifle  of  France,  with  a  famous 
benedictine  abbey.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Marne,  in 
E.  Long.  2.  45.  N.  Lat.  48.  50. 

LAGOECIA,  in  botany  :  a  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants. 
The  involucrum  is  univerfal  and  partial ;  the  petals  bi- 
fid ;  the  feeds  folitary,  inferior. 

LAGOON  island,  one  of  the  new  difcovered  if- 
lands  in  the  South  Sea,  lying  in  S.  Lat.  18.  47.  W. 
Long.  139.  28.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  with  a  lake  in 
the  middle,  which  occupies  much  the  greateft  part  of 
it.  The  whole  ifland  is  covered  with  trees  of  different 
growth.  It  is  inhabited  by  a  race  of  Indians,  tall,  of 
a  copper  colour,  with  long  black  hair.  Their  wea- 
pons are  poles  or  fpikes,  which  are  twice  as  long  as 
themfelves.  Their  habitations  were  feen  under  fome 
clumps  of  palm  trees,  which  formed  very  beautiful 
groves.  This  ifland  was  difcovered  by  Captain  Cook 
in  April  1769. 

LAGOPUS,  in  ornithology.     See  Tetrao. 

LAGOS,  a  fea-port  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Algarva,  with  a  caftle  near  the  fea,  where 
there  is  a  good  harbour,  and  where  the  Englifh  fleets 
bound  to  the  Straits  ufually  take  in  frefh  water.  W. 
Long>  8.  5.  N.  Lat.  36.  45. 

LAGUNA,  or  San  Chri/leval  de  Laguna,  a  confi- 
derable  town  in  the  ifland  of  Teneriff,  near  a  lake  of 
the  fame  name,  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill.  It  has  very 
handfome  buildings,  and  a  fine  fquare.  W.  Long. 
16.  24.  N.  Lat.  28.  30. 

LAGUNES  of  Venice,  are  marines  or  lakes  in 
Italy  on  which  Venice  is  feated.  They  communicate 
with  the  fea,  and  are  the  fecurity  of  the  city.     There 


LAGURUS,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants  ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4th  order, 
Gramina.  The  calyx  is  bivalved,  with  a  villous  awn; 
the  exterior  petal  of  the  corolla  terminated  by  two 
awns,  with  a  third  on  its  back  retorted. 

LAHOLM,  a  fea-port  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Gothland,  and  territory  of  Holland,  feated 
near  the  Baltic  Sea,  with  a  caftle  and  a  harbour,  in  E. 
Long.  13.  13.  N.  56.  35. 

LAHOR,  a  large  town  of  Afia,  in  Indoftan,  and 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name,  and  one  of 
the  moft  confiderable  in  the  Mogul's  dominions.  It 
is  of  a  vaft  circumference,  and  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  mofques,  public  baths,  caravanfer  is,  and  pa- 
gcds.  It  was  the  refidence  of  the  Great  Mogul ;  but 
iince  the  removal  of  the  court,  the  fine  palace  is  going 
to  decay.  There  is  a  magnificent  walk  of  ihady  trees, 
which  runs  from  this  to  Agra,  that  is  upwards  of  300 
miles.  Here  they  have  manufactures  of  cotton  cloths 
and  fluffs  of  all  kinds,  and  they  make  very  curious 
carpets.     E.  Long.  75.  55.  N.  Lat.  31.40. 

LAINEZ  (James),  a  Spaniard,  companion  of  Ig- 
natius of  Loyola,  fecond  general  of  the  Jefuits,  and 
a  man  of  a  more  daring  and  political  character.  Ha- 
ving procured  from  pope  Paul  IV.  the  perpetual  ge- 
neralftiip  of  the  new  order  of  Jefuits,  after  the  death 
of  Ignatius,  he  got  the  following  privileges  ratified  by 
that  pontiff,  which  fliow  that  he  was  in  fact  the  foun- 
der of  the  worft  part  of  their  inftitution  :  1.  The  right 
of  making  all  forts  of  contracts  (without  the  privity 
of  the  community)  vefted  in  the  generals  and  their 
delegates.  2.  That  of  giving  authenticity  to  all  com- 
ments and  explanations  of  their  conftitutions.  3.  The 
power  of  making  new,  and  altering  the  old  :  this  o- 
pened  the  door  to  their  bloody  political  tenets,  not  to 
be  attributed  to  Loyola.  4.  That  of  having  prifons 
independent  pf  the  fecular  authority,  in  which  they 
put  to  death  refractory  brethren.  Lainez  died  in  1565, 
aged  53. 

LAIRESSE  (Gerard),  an  eminent  Flemifh  paint- 
er, born  at  Leige  in  1640.  He  received  the  principal 
part  of  his  initruction  from  his  father  Reniere  de 
Lairefle,  though  he  is  alfo  accounted  a  difciple  of  Bar- 
tolet.  He  firft  fettled  at  Utrecht,  where  he  lived  in 
diftrefled  circumftances  ;  but  an  accidental  recommen- 
dation carrying  him  to  Amfterdam,  he  foon  exchan- 
ged want  and  obfcurity  for  affluence  and  reputation. 
He  was  a  perfect  mafter  of  hiftory ;  his  defigns  are 
diftinguifhed  by  the  grandeur  of  the  compofition  ;  and 
the  back  grounds,  wherever  the  fubjects  required  it, 
are  rich  in  architecture,  which  is  an  uncommon  cir- 
cumftance  in  that  country.  He  had  the  unhappinefs 
to  lofe  his  fight  feveral  years  before  his  death,  which 
happened  in  171 1  :  fo  that  the  treatife  on  defign  and 
colouring,  which  pafles  under  his  name,  was  not  wrote 
by  him,  but  collected  from  his  obfervations  after  he 
was  blind,  and  publifhed  after  his  death.  He  had 
three  fons,  two  of  whom  were  painters  ;  and  alfo  three 
brothers,  Erneft,  James,  and  John :  Erneft  and  John 
painted  animals,  and  James  was  a  flower- painter.     He 
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II 
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are  about  60  iflands  in  thefe  Lagunes,  which  together  engraved  a  good  deal  in  aquafortis:  his  works  confift 
make  a  bifhop's  fee.  Eurano  is  the  moft  confiderable,  of  256  plates,  above  half  of  which  were  done  with  his 
next  to  thofe  on  whi<;h  Venice  ftands,  own  hand.     He  wrote  an  excellent  book  on  the  art, 
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Lais      which  has  been  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  printed  at 
London  both  in  4-to  and  8vo. 

,  LAIS,  a  celebrated  courtezan,  daughter  of  Timan- 
dra  the  miftrefs  of  Alcibiades,  born  at  Hyccara  in 
Sicily.  She  was  carried  away  from  her  native  Greece, 
when  Nicias  the  Athenian  general  invaded  Sicily.  She 
firft  began  to  fell  her  favours  at  Corinth  for  1 0,000 
drams,  and  the  immenfe  number  of  princes,  noble- 
men, philofophers,  orators,  and  plebeians  which  courted 
her  embraces,  fhow  how  much  commendation  is  owed 
to  her  perfonal  charms.  The  expenfes  which  attended 
her  pleafures,  gave  rife  to  the  proverb  of  Non  cuivis 
horriini  contitigit  adlre  Cor'inthum.  Even  Demofthenes 
himfelf  vifited  Corinth  for  the  fake  of  Lais ;  but  when 
he  was  informed  by  the  courtezan,  that  admittance  to 
her  bed  was  to  be  bought  at  the  enormous  fum  of  a- 
bout  200I.  Englifh  money,  the  orator  departed,  and 
obferved  that  he  would  not  buy  repentance  at  fo  dear 
a  price.  The  charms  which  had  attracted  Demofthe- 
nes to  Corinth,  had  no  influence  upon  Xenocrates. 
When  Lais  faw  the  philofopher  unmoved  by  her  beauty, 
fhe  vifited  his  houfe  herfelf ;  but  there  fhe  had  no  rea- 
fon  to  boaft  of  the  licentioufnefs  or  eafy  fubmifllon  of 
Xenocrates.  Diogenes  the  cynic  was  one  of  her 
warmeft  admirers,  and  though  filthy  in  his  drefs  and 
manners,  yet  he  gained  her  heart  and  enjoyed  her  mod 
unbounded  favours.  The  fculptor  Mycon  alfo  folicited 
the  favours  of  Lais,  but  he  met  with  coldnefs :  he, 
however,  attributed  the  caufe  of  his  ill  reception  to  the 
whitenefs  of  his  hair,  and  dyed  it  of  a  brown  colour, 
but  to  no  purpofe  :  "  Fool  that  thou  art  (faid  the 
courtezan)  to  afk  what  I  refufed  yefterday  to  thy  fa- 
ther." Lais  ridiculed  the  aufterity  of  philofophers, 
and  laughed  at  the  weaknefs  of  thofe  who  pretend  to 
have  gained  a  fuperiority  over  their  paffions,  by  ob- 
ferving,  that  the  fages  and  philofophers  of  the  age  were 
not  above  the  reft  of  mankind,  for  fhe  found  them  at 
her  door  as  often  as  the  reft  of  the  Athenians.  The  fuc- 
cefs  which  her  debaucheries  met  at  Corinth  encoura- 
ged Lais  to  pafs  into  Theffaly,  and  more  particularly 
to  enjoy  the  company  of  a  favourite  youth  called  Hip- 
poftratus.  She  was  however  difappointed  :  the  women 
of  the  place,  jealous  of  her  charms,  and  apprehenfive 
of  her  corrupting  the  fidelity  of  their  hufbands,  afiaf- 
finated  her  in  the  temple  of  Venus,  about  340  years 
before  the  Chriftian  era.  Some  fuppofe  that  there 
were  two  perfons  of  this  name,  a  mother  and  her  daugh- 
ter. 

LAITY,  the  people  as  diftinguifhed  from  the  cler- 
gy ;  (fee  Clergy).  The  lay  part  of  his  Britannic  ma- 
jetty's  fubjects  is  divided  into  three  diftinct  ftates  j  the 
civil,  the  military,  and  the  maritime.  See  Civil,  Mi- 
litary, Maritime. 

LAKE,  a  collection  of  waters  contained  in  fome 
cavity  in  an  inland  place,  of  a  large  extent,  furround- 
ed  with  land,  and  having  no  communication  with  the 
ocean.  Lakes  may  be  divided  into  four  kinds.  I.  Such 
as  neither  receive  nor  fend  forth  rivers.  2.  Such  as 
emit  rivers,  without  receiving  any.  3.  Such  as  receive 
rivers,  without  emitting  any.  And,  4.  Such  as  both 
receive  and  fend  forth  rivers.  Of  the  firft  kind,  fome 
are  temporary  and  others  perennial.  Moft  of  thofe  that 
are  temporary  owe  their  origin  to  the  rain,  and  the 
cavity  or  depreflion  of  the   place  in  which  they  are 

lodged  :  thus  in  India  there  are  feveral  fuch  lakes  made 


by  the  induftry  of  the  natives,  of  which  fome  are  a  Lake. 
mile,  and  fome  two,  in  circuit ;  thefe  are  furrounded  v — v— ' 
with  a  ftone-wall,  and  being  filled  in  the  rainy  months, 
fupply  the  inhabitants  in  dry  feafons,  who  live  at  a 
great  diftance  from  fprings  or  rivers.  There  are  alfo 
feveral  of  this  kind  formed  by  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Niger;  and  in  Mufcovy,  Finland,  and 
Lapland,  there  are  many  lakes  formed,  partly  by  the 
rains,  and  partly  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  and  mow: 
but  moft  of  the  perennial  lakes,  which  neither  receive 
nor  emit  rivers,  probably  owe  their  rife  to  fprings  at 
the  bottom,  by  which  they  are  conftantly  fupplied. 
The  fecond  kind  of  lakes,  which  emit  without  recei- 
ving rivers,  is  very  numerous.  Many  rivers  flow  from 
thefe  as  out  of  cifterns :  where  their  fprings  being  fi- 
tuated  low  within  a  hollow  place,  firft  fills  the  cavity 
and  make  it  a  lake,  which  not  being  capacious  enough 
to  hold  all  the  water,  it  overflows  and  forms  a  river : 
of  this  kind  is  the  Wolga,  at  the  head  of  the  river 
Wolga  ;  the  lake  Odium,  at  the  head  of  the  Tanais ; 
the  Adac,  from  whence  one  branch  of  the  river  Ti- 
gris flows  ;  the  Ozero,  or  White  lake,  in  Mufcovy,  is 
the  fource  of  the  river  Shakfna.  The  great  lake 
Chaamay,  which  emits  four  very  large  rivers,  which 
water  the  countries  of  Siam,  Pegu,  &c.  viz.  the 
Menan,  the'Afa,  the  Caipoumo,  and  the  Laquia,  &c. 
The  third  fpecies  of  lakes,  which  receive  Tiyers  but 
emit  none,  apparently  owe  their  origin  to  thofe  ri- 
vers which,  in  their  progrefs  from  the  r  fource,  fall- 
ing into  fome  extenfive  cavity,  are  collected  together, 
and  form  a  lake  of  fuch  dimenfions  as  may  lofe  as 
much  by  exhalation  as  it  continually  receives  from  thefe 
fources  ;  of  this  kind  is  that  great  lake  improperly 
called  the  Cafpian  Sea  ;  the  lake  of  Afphaltites,  alfo 
called  the  Dead  Sea  ;  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  feveral 
others.  Of  the  fourth  fpecies,  which  both  receive  and 
emit  rivers,  we  reckon  three  kinds,  as  the  quantity 
they  emit  is  greater,  equal  or  lefs,  than  they  receive. 
If  it  be  greater,  it  is  plain  that  they  muft  be  fupplied 
by  fprings  at  the  bottom  ;  if  lefs,  the  furplus  of*  the 
water  is  probably  fpent  in  exhalations ;  and  if  it  be  e- 
qual,  their  fprings  juft  fupply  what  is  evaporated  by 
the  fun. 

Lakes  are  alfo  divided  into  thofe  of  frefh  water  and 
thofe  of  fait.  Dr  Halley  is  of  opinion,  that  all  great 
perennial  lakes  are  faline,  either  in  a  greater  or  lefs 
degree  ;  and  that  this  faltnefs  increafes  with  time  : 
and  on  this  foundation  he  propofes  a  method  for  deter- 
mining the  age  of  the  world. 

Large  lakes  anfwer  the  moft  valuable  purpofes  in 
the  northern  regions,  the  warm  vapours  that  arife  from 
them  moderating  the  pinching  cold  of  thofe  climates  ; 
and  what  is-  ftill  a  greater  advantage,  when  they  are 
placed  in  warmer  climates  at  a  great  diftance  from  the 
fea,  the  exhalations  raifed  from  them  by  the  fun  caufe 
the  countries  that  border  upon  them  to  be  refrefhed 
with  frequent  fhowers,  and  confequently  prevent  their 
being  barren  defarts. 

Lake,  or  Laque,  a  preparation  of  different  fubftan- 
ces  into  a  kind  of  magiftery  for  the  ufe  of  painters. 
One  of  the  fineft  and  firft  invented  of  which  was  that 
of  gum-/acca,  or  lacque ;  from  which  all  the  reft,  as 
made  by  the  fame  procefs,  are  called  by  the  common 
name  lacques.     See  Lacca. 

The  method  of  preparing  thefe,  in  general,  may  be 
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Late,  known  by  the  example  of  that  of  the  curcuma-root  of 
^""—v  '  the  (hops,  called  turmeric  root ;  the  procefs  for  the  ma- 
king of  which  is  this  :  Take  a  pound  of  turmeric- 
root  in  fine  powder,  three  pints  of  water,  and  an  ounce 
of  fait  of  tartar ;  put  all  into  a  glazed  earthen  veffel, 
and  let  them  boil  together  over  a  clear  gentle  fire,  till 
the  water  appears  highly  impregnated  with  the  root, 
and  will  {tain  a  paper  to  a  beautiful  yellow.  Filtre 
this  liquor,  and  gradually  add  to  it  a  ftrong  folution 
of  roch  alum  in  water,  till  the  yellow  matter  is  all 
curdled  together  and  precipitated ;  after  this  pour 
the  whole  into  a  filtre  of  paper,  and  the  water  will  run 
off  and  leave  the  yellow  matter  behind.  It  is  to  be 
warned  many  times  with  frefh  water,  till  the  water 
comes  off  infipid,  and  then  is  obtained  the  beautiful 
yellow  called  lacque  of  turmeric,  and  ufed  in  painting. 

In  this  manner  may  a  lake  be  made  of  any  of  the 
tinging  fubftances  that  are  of  a  fomewhat  ftrong  tex- 
ture, as  madder,  logwood,  &c.  but  it  will  not  fucceed 
in  the  more  tender  fpecies,  as  the  flowers  of  rofes,  vio- 
lets, &c.  as  it  deftroys  the  nice  arrangement  of  parts  in 
thofe  fubjects  on  which  the  colour  depends. 

A  yellow  lake  for  painting  is  to  be  made  from 
broom-flowers  in  the  following  manner  :  Make  a  ley  of 
pot-afhes  and  lime  reafonably  ftrong ;  in  this  boil,  at  a 
gentle  fire,  frefh  broom-flowers  till  they  are  white,  the 
ley  having  extracted  all  their  colour ;  then  take  out 
the  flowers,  and  put  the  ley  to  boil  in  earthen  veffel  s 
over  the  fire  ;  add  as  much  allum  as  the  liquor  will  dif- 
folve  ;  then  empty  this  ley  into  a  veffel  of  clean  water, 
and  it  will  give  a  yellow  colour  at  the  bottom.  Let 
all  fettle,  and  decant  off  the  clear  liquor.  Wafh  this 
powder,  which  is  found  at  the  bottom,  with  more  wa- 
ter, till  all  the  falts  of  the  ley  are  waited  off";  then  fe- 
parate  the  yellow  matter,  and  dry  it  in  the  fhade.  It 
proves  a  very  valuable  yellow. 

Lake  is  at  prefent  feldom  prepared  from  any  other 
fubftance  than  fcarlet  rags,  cochineal,  and  Brafil  wood. 
*th  'Arts  r^'ne  De^  °^  what  is  commonly  fold  is  made  from  the 
vol.  I-  '  colour  extracted  from  fcarlet  rags,  and  depofited  on 
p.  61,  &c.  the  cuttle-bone;  and  this  maybe  prepared  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  Diffolve  a  pound  of  the  beft  pearl- 
afhes  in  two  quarts  of  water,  and  filtre  the  liquor  thro' 
paper ;  add  to  this  folution  two  more  quarts  of  water 
and  a  pound  of  clean  fcarlet  fhreds,  and  boil  them  in  a 
pewter  boiler  till  the  fhreds  have  loft  their  fcarlet  co- 
lour ;  take  out  the  fhreds  and  prefs  them,  and  put  the 
coloured  water  yielded  by  them  to  the  other :  in  the 
fame  folution  boil  another  pound  of  the  fhreds,  pro- 
ceeding in  the  fame  manner ;  and  likewife  a  third  and 
fourth  pound.  Whilft  this  is  doing,  diffolve  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  cuttle-fifh  bone  in  a  pound  of  ftrong 
aquafortis  in  a  glafs  receiver  ;  adding  more  of  the  bone 
if  it  appear  to  produce  any  ebullition  in  the  aquafortis  ; 
and  pour  this  (trained  folution  gradually  into  the  other  ; 
but  if  any  ebullition  be  occafioned,  mere  of  the  cuttle- 
fifh  bone  mull  be  diffolved  as  before,  and  added  till  no 
ebullition  appears  in  the  mixture.  The  crimfon  fedi- 
ment  depofited  by  the  liquor  thus  prepared  is  the  lake  : 
pour  off  the  water ;  and  ftir  the  lake  in  two  gallons 
of  hard  fpring  water,  and  mix  the  fediment  in  two 
gallons  of  frefh  water ;  let  this  method  be  repeated 
four  or  five  times.  If  no  hard  water  can  be  procured, 
or  the  lake  appears  too  purple,  half  an  ounce  of  alum, 


fhould  be  added  to  each  quantity  of  water  before  it  be 
ufed.  Having  thus  fufiiciently  freed  the  lake  from 
the  falts,  drain  off  the  water  through  a  filtre,  covered 
with  a  worn  linen  cloth.  When  it  has  been  drained 
to  a  proper  drynefs,  let  it  be  dropped  through  a  pro- 
per funnel  on  clean  boards,  and  the  drops  will  become 
fmall  cones  or  pyramids,  in  which  form  the  lake 
muft  be  fuffered  to  dry,  and  the  preparation  is  com- 
pleted. 

Lake  may  be  prepared  from  cochineal,  by  gently 
boiling  two  ounces  of  cochineal  in  a  quart  of  water ; 
filtering  the  folution  through  paper,  and  adding  two 
ounces  of  pearl-afhes  diffolved  in  half  a  pint  of  warm 
water  and  filtered  through  paper.  Make  a  folution  of 
cuttle-bone  as  in  the  former  procefs ;  and  to  a  pint  of 
it  add  two  ounces  of  alum  diffolved  in  half  a  pint  of 
water.  Put  this  mixture  gradually  to  that  of  the 
cochineal  and  pearl-afhes,  as  long  as  any  ebullition 
appears  to  arife,  and  proceed  as  above. — A  beautiful 
lake  may  be  prepared  from  Brazil  wood,  by  boiling 
three  pounds  of  it  for  an  hour  in  a  folution  of  three 
pounds  of  common  fait  in  three  gallons  of  water,  and 
filtering  the  hot  fluid  through  paper ;  add  to  this  a 
folution  of  five  pounds  of  alum  in  three  gallons  of  wa- 
ter. Diffolve  three  pounds  of  the  beft  pearl-afhes  in 
a  gallon  and  a  half  of  water,  and  purify  it  by  filter- 
ing ;  put  this  gradually  to  the  other,  till  the  whole 
of  the  colour  appear  to  be  precipitated,  and  the  fluid 
be  left  clear  and  colourlefs.  But  if  any  appearance  of 
purple  be  feen,  add  a  frefh  quantity  of  the  folution  of 
alum  by  degrees,  till  a  fcarlet  hue  be  produced.  Then 
purfue  the  directions  given  in  the  firft  procefs  with  re- 
gard to  the  fediment.  If  half  a  pound  of  feed  lac  be 
added  to  the  folution  of  pearl-afhes,  and  diffolved  in  it 
before  its  purification  by  the  filtre,  and  two  pounds  of 
the  wood,  and  a  proportional  quantity  of  the  common 
fait  and  water  be  ufed  in  the  coloured  folution,  a  lake 
will  be  produced  that  will  ftand  well  in  oil  or  water, 
but  is  not  fo  tranfparent  in  oil  as  without  the  feed-lac. 
The  lake  with  Brazil  wood  may  be  alfo  made  by  add- 
ing hall  an  ounce  of  anotto  to  each  pound  of  the  wood  ; 
but  the  anotto  muft  be  diffolved  in  the  folution  of 
pearl-afhes.  There  is  a  kind  of  beautiful  lake  brought 
from  China ;  but  as  it  does  not  mix  well  with  either 
water  or  oil,  though  it  diffolves  entirely  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  it  is  not  of  any  ufe  in  our  kinds  of  painting. 
This  has  been  erroneoufly  c^UQd/afflotver. 

Orange  Lake,  is  the  tinging  part  of  anotto  precipi- 
tated together  with  the  earth  of  alum.  This  pigment, 
which  is  of  a  bright  orange  colour  and  fit  for  varnifh. 
painting,  where  there  is  no  fear  of  flying,  and  alfo  for 
putting  under  cryftal  to  imitate  the  vinegar  garnet, 
may  be  prepared  by  boiling  four  ounces  of  the  beft 
anotto  and  one  pound  of  pearl-afhes  half  an  hour  in  a 
gallon  of  water  ;  and  /training  the  folution  through 
paper.  Mix  gradually  with  this  a  folution  of  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  alum  in  another  gallon  of  water  ;  defift- 
ing  when  no  ebullition  attends  the  commixture.  Treat 
the  fediment  in  the  manner  already  directed  for  other 
kinds  of  lake,  and  dry  it  in  fquare  bits  or  round  lo- 
zenges. 

LAMA,  a  fynonyme  of  the  camelus  pacos.  See 
Camelus* 

Lama,  the  fovereign  pontiff,  or  rather  god,  of  the 
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Lama.  Afiatic  Tartars,  inhabiting  the  country  of  Barantola. 
The  lama  is  not  only  adored  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  but  alfo  by  the  kings  of  Tartary,  who  fend 
him  rich  prefents,  and  go  in  pilgrimage  to  pay  him 
adoration,  calling  him  lama  congiu,  i.  e.  "  god,  the 
everlafting  father  tf  heaven."  He  is  never  to  be  feen 
but  in  a  fecret  place  of  his  palace,  amidft  a  great  num- 
ber of  lamps,  fitting  crofs-legged  upon  a  cufhion,  and 
adorned  all  over  with  gold  and  precious  ftones  ;  where 
at  a  diftance  they  proftrate  themfelves  before  him,  it 
not  being  lawful  for  any  to  kifs  even  his  feet.  He  is 
called  the  great  lama,  or  lama  of  lamas  ;  that  is,  "  prieft 
of  priefts."  The  orthodox  opinion  is,  that  when  the 
grand  lama  feems  to  die  either  of  old  age  or  infirmity, 
his  foul  in  fact  only  quits  a  crazy  habitation  to  look  for 
another  younger  or  better  ;  and  it  is  difcovered  again  in 
the  body  of  fome  child,  by  certain  tokens  known  only 
to  the  lamas  or  priefts,  in  which  order  he  always  ap- 
pears. 

The  following  account  of  the  ceremonies  attending 
the  inauguration  of  the  infant  lama  in  Thibet  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  firft  volume  of  the  Afiatic  Refearches. 

The  emperor  of  China  appears  on  this  occafion  to 
have  affumed  a  very  confpicuous  part  in  giving  tefti- 
mony  of  his  refpect  and  zeal  for  the  great  religious  fa- 
ther of  his  faith.  Early  in  the  year  1784,  he  difmiffed 
ambafladors  from  the  court  of  Pekin  to  Teefhoo  Loom- 
boo,  to  reprefent  their  fovereign  in  fupporting  the  dig- 
nity of  the  high  prieft,  and  do  honour  to  the  occafion 
of  the  affumption  of  his  office.  Dalia  Lama  and  the 
viceroy  of  Laffa,  accompanied  by  all  the  court,  one  of  the 
Chinefe  generals  ftationed  at  LafTa  with  a  part  of  the 
troops  under  his  command,  two  of  the  four  magiftrates 
of  the  city,  the  heads  of  every  monaftery  throughout 
Thibet,  and  the  emperor's  ambaffadors,  appeared  at 
Teefhoo  Loomboo  to  celebrate  this  epocha  in  their 
theological  inftitutions.  The  28th  day  of  the  feventh 
moon,  correfponding  nearly,  as  their  year  commences 
with  the  vernal  equinox,  to  the  middle  of  October 
1784,  was  chofen  as  the  moft  aufpicious  for  the  ce- 
remony of  inauguration  :  a  few  days  previous  to  which 
the  lama  was  conducted  from  Terpaling,  the  mona- 
ftery in  which  he  had  paffed  his  infancy,  with  every 
mark  of  pomp  and  homage  that  could  be  paid  by  an 
enthufiaftic  people.  So  great  a  ccncourfe  as  afTembled 
either  from  curioiity  or  devotion  was  never  feen  before, 
for  not  a  perfon  of  any  condition  in  Thibet  was  abfent 
who  cculd  join  the  fuite.  The  proceffion  was  hence 
neceffarily  conftrained  to  move  fo  flow,  that  though 
Terpaling  is  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  20  miles  only 
from  Teefhoo  Loomboo,  three  days  expired  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  fhort  march.  The  firft  halt  was  made 
at  Tfondue :  the  fecond  at  Summaar,  about  fix  miles 
off,  whence  the  moft  fplqfidid  parade  was  referved  for 
the  lama's  entry  on  the  third  day,  the  account  of 
which  is  given  by  a  perfon  who  was  prefent  in  the 
proceftion.  The  road,  he  fays,  was  previoufly  prepa- 
red by  being  whitened  with  a  wafh,  and  having  piles 
of  ftones  heaped  up  with  fmall  intervals  between  on 
either  tide.  The  retinue  paffed  between  a  double  row 
of  priefts  who  formed  a  ftreet  extending  all  the  way 
from  Summaar  to  the  gates  of  the  palace.  Some  of 
the  priefts  held  lighted  rods  of  a  perfumed  compofition 
that  burn  like  decayed  wood,  and  emit  an  aromatic 


fmoke  ;  the  reft  were  furnifhed  with  the  different  mufi- 
cal  inftruments  which  they  ufe  at  their  devotions,  fuch  *" 
as  the  gong,  the  cymbal,  hautboy,trumpets,  drums,  and 
fea-fhells,  which  were  all  founded  in  union  with  the 
hymn  they  chanted.  The  crowd  of  fpectators  were 
kept  without  the  ftreet,  and  none  admitted  on  the 
high  road  but  fuch  as  properly  belonged  to  or  had  a 
prefcribed  place  in  the  proceffion,  which  was  arranged 
in  the  following  order. 

The  van  was  led  by  three  military  commandants  or 
governors  of  diftricts  at  the  head  of  6000  or  7000  horfe- 
men  armed  with  quivers,  bows,  and  matchlocks.  In 
their  rear  followed  the  ambaffador  with  his  fuite,  car- 
rying his  diploma  as  is  the  cuftom  of  China,  made  up 
in  the  form  of  a  large  tube,  and  fattened  on  his  back. 
Next  the  Chinefe  general  advanced  with  the  troops  un- 
der his  command,  mounted  and  accoutered  after  their 
way  with  fire  arms  and  fabres  ;  then  came  a  very  nu- 
merous group  bearing  the  various  ftandards  and  infig- 
nia  of  ftate  ;  next  to  them  moved  a  full  band  of  wind 
and  other  fonorous  inftruments ;  after  which  were  led 
two  horfes  richly  caparifoned,  each  carrying  two  large 
circular  ftoves  difpofed  like  panniers  acrofs  the  horfe's 
back  and  filled  with  burning  aromatic  woods.  Thefe 
were  followed  by  a  fenior  prieft,  called  a  lama,  who 
bore  a  box  containing  books  of  their  form  of  prayer 
and  fome  favourite  idols.  Next  nine  fumptuary  horfes 
were  led  loaded  with  the  lama's  apparel ;  after  which 
came  the  priefts  immediately  attached  to  the  lama's 
perfon  for  the  performance  of  daily  offices  in  the 
temple,  amounting  to  about  700 ;  following  them 
were  two  men  each  carrying  on  his  fhoulder  a  large 
cylindrical  gold  infignium  emboffed  with  emblematical 
figures  (a  gift  from  the  emperor  of  China).  The  Du- 
hunniers  and  Soopoons,  who  were  employed  in  com- 
municating addrelfes  and  diftributing  alms,  immediate- 
ly preceded  the  lama's  bier,  which  was  covered  with 
a  gaudy  canopy,  and  borne  by  eight  of  the  16  Chinefe 
appointed  for  this  fervice.  On  one  fide  of  the  bier  at- 
tended the  regent,  on  the  other  the  lama's  father.  It 
was  followed  by  the  heads  of  the  different  monafteries, 
and  as  the  proceffion  advanced,  the  priefts  who  formed 
the  ftreet  fell  in  the  rear  and  brought  up  the  fuite, 
which  moved  at  an  extremely  flow  pace,  and  about 
noon  was  received  within  the  confines  of  the  monaftery, 
amidft  an  amazing  diiplay  of  colours,  the  acclamations 
of  the  crowd,  fokmn  mufic,  and  the  chanting  of  their 
priefts. 

The  lama  being  fafely  lodged  in  the  palace,  the  re- 
gent and  Soopoon  Choomboo  went  out,  as  is  a  cufto- 
mary  compliment  paid  to  vifitors  of  high  rank  on  their 
near  approach,  to  meet  and  conduct  Dalai  Lama  and 
the  viceroy  of  Lalia  who  were  on  the  way  to  Teefhoo 
Loomboo.  Their  retinues  encountered  the  following 
morning  at  the  foot  of  Painom  caftle,  and  the  next  day 
together  entered  the  monaftery  of  Teefhoo  Loomboo, 
in  which  both  Dalai  Lama  and  the  viceroy  were  ac- 
commodated during  their  ftay. 

The  following  morning,  which  was  the  third  after 
Teefhoo  Lama's  arrival,  he  was  carried  to  the  great 
temple,  and  about  noon  feated  upon  the  throne  of  his 
progenitors  ;  at  which  time  the  emperor's  ambaffador 
delivered  his  diploma,  and  placed  the  prefents  with 
which  he  had  been  charged  at  the  lama's  feet. 
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Lamb.  The  three  next  enfuing  days,  Dalai  Lama  met  Tee- 

fhoo Lama  in  the  temple,  where  (hey  were  affifted  by 
all  the  priefts  in  the  invocation  and  public  worfhip  of 
their  gods.  The  rites  then  performed,  completed,  as 
we  underftand,  the  bufinefs  of  inauguration.  During 
this  interval  all  who  were  at  the  capital  were  entertain- 
ed at  the  public  expence,  and  alms  Were  diftributed 
without  referve.  In  conformity  likeWife  to  previous 
notice  circulated  every  where  for  the  fame  fpace  of 
time,  univerfal  rejoicings  prevailed  throughout  Thibet. 
Banners  were  unfurled  on  all  their  fortrefies,  the  pea- 
fantry  filled  up  the  day  with  mufie  and  feftivity,  and 
the  night  was  celebrated  by  general  illuminations.  A 
long  period  was  afterwards  employed  in  making  pre- 
fents  and  public  entertainments  to  the  newly  inducted 
lama,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  acceflion  to  the  Mufnud, 
or  if  we  may  ufe  the  term,  pontificate  of  Teefhoo  Loom- 
boo,  was  not  three  years  of  age.  The  ceremony  was 
begun  by  Dalai  Lama,  whofe  offerings  are  faid  to  have 
amounted  to  a  greater  vahle,  and  his  public  entertain- 
ments to  have  been  more  fplendid  than  the  reft.  The 
fecond  day  was  dedicated  to  the  viceroy  of  Laifa.  The 
third  to  the  Chinefe  general.  Then  followed  the  cul- 
loong  or  magiftrates  of  Laffa,  and  the  reft  of  the  prin- 
cipal perfons  who  had  accompanied  Dalai  Lama.  Af- 
ter which  the  regent  of  Teefhoo  Lcomboo,  and  all 
that  were  dependent  on  that  government,  were  feverally 
admitted,  according  to  pre-eminence  of  rank,  to  pay 
their  tributes  of  obeifance  and  refpect.  As  foon  as 
the  acknowledgements  of  all  thofe  were  received  who 
were  admiffible  to  the  privilege,  Teefhoo  Lama  made 
in  the  fame  order  fuitable  returns  to  each,  and  the  con- 
fummation  lafted  40  days. 

Many  importunities  were  ufed  with  Dalai  Lama  to 
prolong  his  ftay  at  Teefhoo  Loomboo ;  but  he  excu- 
sed himfelf  from  encumbering  the  capital  any  longer 
with  fo  numerous  a  concourfe  of  people  as  attended  on 
his  movements,  and  deeming  it  expedient  to  make  his 
abfence  as  fhort  as  poflible  from  the  feat  of  his  autho- 
rity, at  the  expiration  of  40  days  he  withdrew  with 
all  his  fuite  to  Lafla,  and  the  emperor's  ambalfador  re- 
ceived his  dimillion  to  return  to  China,  and  thus  ter- 
minated this  famous  feftival. 

LAMB,  in  zoology,  the  young  of  the  fheep  kind. 
See  Ovis. 

A  male  lamb  of  the  fir  ft  year  is  called  a  tvedder-hog, 
and  the  female  a  tive-hog  ;  the  fecond  year  it  is  called 
a  <wedder,  and  the  female  a  fheave.  If  a  lamb  be  fick, 
mare's  milk  with  water  may  be  given  it ;  and  by  blow- 
ing into  the  mouth,  many  have  been  recovered,  after 
appearing  dead.  The  beft  feafon  for  weaning  them 
is  when  they  are  16  or  1 8  weeks  old ;  and  about 
Michaelmas  the  males  fhould  be  feparated  from  the 
females,  and  fuch  males  as  are  not  defigned  for  rams, 
geldsd.  "  Lamb  (fays  Dr  Cullen)  appears  a  more 
fibrous  kind  of  meat,  and  upon  that  account  is  lefs  eafily 
foluble  than  veal.  In  Scotland,  houfc-lamb  is  never 
reared  to  advantage.'' 

Scythian  Lamb,  a  kind  of  mofs,  which  grows  about 
the  roots  of  fern  in  fome  of  the  nerthern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope and  Afia,  and  fometimes  afiumes  theform  of  a  qua- 
druped ;  fo  called  from  afuppofed  refemblance  in  ihape 
to  that  animal.  It  has  fomething  like  four  feet,  and  its 
body  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  down.  Travellers  re- 
Vol.  IX. 
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port  that  it  will  fufFer  no  vegetable  to  grow  within  a  Lambe  cure 
certain  diftance  of  its  feat.     Sir  Hans  Sloan  read  a  me-    Lambert. 
moir  upon   this   plant  before  the   Society ;  for  which        *"      ' 
thofe  who  think  it  worth  while  may  confult  their  Trans- 
actions, N°  245.  p.  461.     Mr  Bell,  in  his  "  Account 
of  a  Journey  from    St  Peterfburgh  to  Ifaphan,"    in- 
forms us  that  he  fearched  in  vain  for  this  plant  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aftrachan,  when  at  the  fame  time  the 
more  fenfible  and  experienced  amongft:  the  Tartars  treat- 
ed the  whole  hiftory  as  fabulous.     See  Plate  CCLIX. 

LAMBECIUS  (Peter),  born  at  Hamburg  in  1628, 
was  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  his  time.  He  went 
very  young  to  ftudy  in  foreign  countries,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  his  uncle  the  learned  Holftenius.  He  was 
chofen  profeffor  of  hiftory  at  Hamburg  in  1652,  and 
rector  of  the  college  of  that  city  in  1660.  He  had  ta- 
ken his  degree  of  doctor  of  law  in  France  before.  He 
fuffered  a  thoufand  vexations  in  his  own  country  ;  be- 
caufe  his  enemies  charged  him  with  atheifm,  and  cen- 
fured  his  writings  bitterly.  He  married  a  rich  lady, 
but  who  was  fo  very  covetous,  that  he  left  her  in  dif- 
guft  within  a  fortnight.  He  went  to  Vienna,  and 
from  thence  to  Rome,  where  he  publicly  profeffed  the 
Catholic  religion.  He  returned  to  Vienna  in  1662, 
where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the  emperor,  who 
appointed  him  his  fublibrary-keeper,  and  afterwards 
his  principal  librarian,  with  the  title  of  counfllor  and 
hijloriographer  ;  in  which  employment  he  continued  till 
his  death,  and  gained  a  great  reputation  by  the  works 
hepubliihed,  viz.  1.  An  Effay  on  Aulas  GelTtus.  2.  The 
Antiquities  of  Hamburg-.  3.  Remarks  on  Codinui's  An- 
tiquities of  Conflantinople,  &x. 

LAMBERT  of  Afchaffenburg,  a  Benedictine 
monk,  in  the  nth  century,  wrote  feveral  works; 
among  which  is  a  hiftory  of  Germany,  from  the  year 
1050  to  1077,  which  is  efteemed. 

Lam"bert  (John),  general  of  the  parliament's  for- 
ces in  the  civil  wars  of  the  laft  century,  was  of  a  good 
family,  and  for  fome  time  ftudied  the  law  in  one  of  the 
inns  of  court ;  but  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  re- 
bellion, went  into  the  parliament-army,  where  he  foon 
rofe  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  by  his  conduct  and 
valour  performed  many  eminent  fervices.  But  when 
Cromwell  feemed  inclined  to  affume  the  title  of  king, 
Lambert  oppofed  it  with  great  vigour,  and  even  refu- 
fed  to  take  the  oath  required  by  the  aifembly  and 
council  to  be  faithful  to  the  government ;  on  which 
Cromwell  deprived  him  of  his  commiflion,  but  grant- 
ed him  a  penfion  of  2000  1.  a-year.  This  was  an  act 
of  prudence  rather  than  of  generolity  ;  as  he  well  knew, 
that  fuch  a  genius  as  Lambert's,  rendered  defperate  by 
poverty,  was  capable  of  attempting  any  thing. 

Lambert  being  now  diverted  of  all  employment,  re- 
tired to  Wimblcton-houfe  ;  where  turning  florift,  he 
had  the  fineft  tulips  and  gilliflowers  that  could  be  got 
for  love  or  money.  Yet  amidft  thefe  amufements  he 
ftill  nourifhed  his  ambition :  for  when  Richard  Crom- 
well fucceeded  his  father,  he  acted  fo  effectually  with 
Fleetwood,  De (borough,  Vane,  Berry,  and  others, 
that  the  new  protector  was  obliged  to  furrendef  his 
authority  ;  and  the  members  of  the  long-parliament, 
who  had  continued  fitting  till  the  20th  of  April  1653, 
when  Oliver  difmiffed  them,  were  reftored  -to  their 
feats,  and  Lambert  was  immediately  appointed  one  of 
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Lambert  the  council  of  ftate,  and  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  horie 

||         and  another   of  foot.     For    this  fervice   the    pariia- 

Lamech.   ment  prefented  him   1000  1.  to  buy  a  jewel;  but  he 

' *"*~^  diftributed    it  among    his   officers.     This    being  foon 

known  to  the  parliament,  they  concluded  that  he  in- 
tended to  fecure  a  party  in  the  army.  They  therefore 
courteouily  invited  him  to  come  to  London  ;  but  re- 
folved,  as  foon  as  he  ftiould  arrive,  to  fecure  him  from 
doing  any  further  harm.  Lambert,  apprehenfive  of 
this,  delayed  his  return,  and  even  refufed  to  refign  his 
commiffion  when  it  was  demanded  of  him  and  of  eight 
of  the  other  leading  officers  ;  and,  marching  up  to  Lon- 
don with  his  army,  difloged  the  parliament  by  force 
in  October  1659.  He  was  then  appointed,  by  a 
council  of  the  officers,  major-general  of  the  army,  and 
one  of  the  new  council  for  the  management  of  public 
affairs,  and  fent  to  command  the  forces  in  the  north. 
But  General  Monk  marching  from  Scotland  into  Eng- 
land to  fupport  the  parliament,  againit  which  Lam- 
bert had  acted  with  fuch  violence,  the  latter,  being 
deferted  by  his  army,  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the 
parliament,  and  by  their  order  was  committed  prifoner 
to  the  tower;  whence  efcaping  he  foon  appeared  in 
arms  with  four  troops  under  his  command,  but  was 
defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  Colonel  Ingoldfby. 

At  the  Reftoration  he  was  particularly  excepted 
put  of  the  aft  of  indemnity.  Being  brought  to  his 
trial  on  the  4th  of  June  1662,  for  levying  war  againft 
the  king,  this  daring  general  behaved  with  more  fub- 
miffion  than  the  meaneft  of  his  fellow-prifoners,  and 
was  by  his  majefty's  favour  reprieved  at  the  bar,  and 
confined  during  his  life  in  the  ifland  of  Guernfey. 

Lambert  (Anna  Therefa  de  Marguenat  de  Cour- 
celles,  marchionefs  of),  an  elegant  moral  writer,  was 
the  only  daughter  of  Stephen  Marguenat  lord  of  Cour- 
celles.  In  1666  (he  married  Henry  de  Lambert,  who 
at  his  death  was  lieutenant-general  of  the  army ;  and 
fhe  afterwards  remained  a  widow  with  a  fon  and  a 
daughter,  whom  ihe  educated  with  great  care.  Her 
houfe  was  a  kind  of  academy,  to  which  perfons  of 
diftinguifhed  abilities  regularly  reforted.  She  died  at 
Paris  in  1733,  aged  86.  Her  works,  which  are  writ- 
ten with  much  tafte,  judgment,  and  delicacy,  are 
printed  in  two  volumes.  The  advice  of  a  mother  to 
her  fon  and  daughter  are  particularly  efteemed. 

LAMBIN  (Dennis),  an  eminent  claffical  com- 
mentator, was  born  at  Montreuil-fur-Mer,  in  Picardy, 
and  acquired  great  fkill  in  polite  literature.  He  lived 
for  a  long  time  at  Rome  :  and  at  his  return  to  Paris 
was  made  royal  profeffor  of  the  Greek  language.  He 
died  in  1572,  aged  56,  of  pure  grief  at  the  death  of 
Jits  friend  Ramus,  who  was  murdered  at  the  maffacre 
on  St  Bartholomew's  day.  He  wrote  commentaries 
on  Plautus,  Lucretius,  Cice»o,  and  Horace,  and  other 
works.  His  commentary  on  Horace  is  more  particu- 
larly efteemed. 

LAMECH,  of  the  race  of  Cain,  was  the  fon  of 
Methufael,  and  father  of  Jabal,  Jubal,  Tubal-cain, 
and  Naamah.  Gen.  iv.  18,  19,  20,  &c.  Lamech  is. 
celebrated  in  fcripture  for  his  polygamy,  whereof  he 
is  thought  to  be  the  firft  author  in  the  world.  He 
married  Adah  and  Zillah.  Adah  was  the  mother  of 
Jabal,  and  Jubal ;  and  Zillah  of  Tubal-cain,  and  Naa- 
in^h  his  filler.     One  day  Lamech  faid  to  his  wives, 
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"  Hear  me,  ye  wives  of  Lamech  ;   I  have  llain  a  man    Lameah 
to  my  wounding,  and  a  young  man  to  my  hurt.     If 
Cain  (hall  be  avenged  feven  fold,  truly  Lamech  feventy  Lamiacuou 
and  feven  fold."     Thefe  words  are  an  unintelligible         - 
riddle.     The  reader   may  confult  the  commentators. 
There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Hebrews,  that  Lamech 
growing  blind,  ignorantly  killed  Cain,  believing  him 
to  be  fome  wild  beaft  ;  and  that  afterwards  he  flew  his 
own  fon  Tubal-cain,  who  had  been  the  caufe  of  this 
murder,  becaufe  he  had  directed  him  to  fhoot  at  a  cer- 
tain place  in  the  thickets  where  he  had  feen  fomething 
ftir.     See  Cain. 

Several  other  fuppofitions  are  produced  in  order  to 
explain  this  paifage  concerning  Lamech,  and  all  almoft 
equally  uncertain  and  abfurd. 

Lamech,  the  fon  of  Methufelah,  and  father  of 
Noah.  He  lived  a  hundred  fourfcore  and  two  years 
before  the  birth  of  Noah,  (Gen.  v.  25,  31.)  ;  and  af- 
ter that,  he  lived  five  hundred  and  ninety-five  years 
longer  :  thus  the  whole  time  of  his  life  was  feven  hun- 
dred feventy-feven  years,  being  born  in  the  year  of  the 
world  874,  and  dying  in  the  year  of  the  world  1651* 

LAMELLAE,  in  natural  hiftory,  denotes  very 
thin  plates,  fuch  as  the  fcales  of  fifties  are  compofed 
of. 

LAMENTATIONS,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  written  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  accord- 
ing to  archbifhop  Uftier  and  fome  other  learned  men> 
who  follow  the  opinion  of  Jofephus  and  St  Jerom,  on 
occafion  of  Jonah's  death.  But  this  opinion  does  not 
feem  to  agree  with  the  fubject  of  the  book,  the  la- 
mentation compofed  by  Jeremiah  on  that  occafion  be- 
ing probably  loft.  The  fifty-fecond  chapter  of  the. 
book  of  Jeremiah  was  probably  added  by  Ezra,  as  a 
preface  or  introduction  to  the  Lamentations  :  the  two 
firft  chapters  are  employed  in  defcribing  the  calami- 
ties of  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem  :  in  the  third  the  au- 
thor deplores  the  perfecutions  he  hirnfelf  had  fuffered  : 
the  fourth  treats  of  the  defolation  ot  the  city  and  tem- 
ple, and  the  misfortunes  of  Zedekiah  :  the  fifth  chap- 
ter is  a  prayer  for  the  Jews  in  their  dilperfion  and  cap- 
tivity :  and  at  the  dole  of  all  he  fpeaks  of  the  cruelty 
of  the  Edomites,  who  had  infulted  Jerufalem  in  her 
mifery.  All  the  chapters  of  this  book,  except  the 
laft,  are  in  metre,  and  digefted  in  the  order  of  the  al- 
phabet ;  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  firft,  fecond, 
and  fourth  chapters,  the  firft  letter  of  every  verfe  fol- 
lows the  order  of  the  alphabet ;  but  in  the  third  the 
fame  initial  letter  is  continued  for  three  verfes  toge- 
ther. This  order  was  probably  adopted,  that  the  book 
might  be  more  eafily  learnt  and  retained.  The  fub- 
ject of  tliis  book  is  of  the  moft  moving  kind  ;  and  the 
ftyle  throughout  lively,  pathetic,  and  affecting.  In 
this  kind  of  writing  the  prophet  Jeremiah  was  a  great 
mafter,  according  to  the  character  which  Grotius  gives 
of  him,  Mirus  in  ajfe8ibus  concitandis. 

LAMIA  (anc,  geog.)  a  town  of  the  Phthiotis, 
a  diftrict  of  Theffaly  ;  famous  for  giving  name  to  the 
Bellum  Lamiacum,  waged  by  the  Greeks  on  the  Mace- 
donians after  Alexander's  death. 

LAMIACUM  bellum  happened  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  when  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  the 
Athenians,  incited  by  their  orators,  refolved  to  free 
Greece  from  the  garrifons  of  the  Macedonians.     Leof- 

thenes.. 
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Lamix     thenes  was  appointed  commander  of  a  numerous  force, 
II         and   marched  againft  Antipater,  who  then  prefided 

Ladium,  over  Macedonia.  Antipater  entered  Theffaly  at  the 
head  of  13,000  toot  and  600  horfe,  and  was  beaten  by 
the  fuperior  force  of  the  Athenians  and  of  their  Greek 
confederates.  Antipater  after  this  blow  fled  to  Lamia, 
where  he  refolved,  with  all  the  courage  and  fagacity 
of  a  careful  general,  to  maintain  a  fiege  with  about  8000 
or  9000  men  that  had  efcaped  from  the  field  of  battle. 
Leofthenes,  unable  to  take  the  city  by  ftorm,  began  to 
make  a  regular  fiege.  His  operations  were  delayed  by 
the  frequent  fallies  of  Antipater ;  and  Leofthenes  be- 
ing killed  by  the  blow  of  a  (tone  which  he  received, 
Antipater  made  his  efcape  out  of  Lamia,  and  foon  af- 
ter, with  the  afllftanceof  the  army  of  Craterus  brought 
from  Afia,  he  gave  the  Athenians  battle  near  Cranon  ; 
and  though  only  500  of  their  men  were  flain,  yet 
they  became  fo  difpirited,  that  they  fued  for  peace 
from  the  conqueror.  Antipater  at  laft  with  difficulty 
confented,  provided  they  raifed  taxes  in  the  ufual  man- 
ner, received  a  Macedonian  garrifon,  defrayed  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  war,  and,  laftly,  delivered  into  his  hands 
Demofthenes  and  Hyperides,  the  two  orators  whofe 
prevailing  eloquence  had  excited  their  countrymen  a- 
gainft  him.  Thefe  difadvantageous  terms  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  Athenians,  yet  Demofthenes  had  time 
to  efcape  and  poifon  himfelf.  Hyperides  was  carried 
before  Antipater,  who  ordered  his  tongue  to  be  cut  off, 
and  afterwards  to  be  put  to  death. 

LAMLE,  a  fort  of  demons  who  had  their  exiftence 
in  the  imaginations  of  the  heathens,  and  were  fuppo- 
fed  to  devour  children.  Their  form  was  human,  re- 
femblins:  beautiful  women.  Horace  makes  mention  of 
them  in  his  Art  of  Poetry.  The  name,  according  to 
fome,  is  derived  from  lan'io  "  to  tear ;"  or  according 
to  others,  is  a  corruption  of  a  Hebrew  word  fignifying 
to    devour.     They   are   alfo   called   Larva,   or  Lemu- 
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LAMINAE,  in  phyfiology,  thin  plates,  or  tables, 
whereof  any  thing  confifts  ;  particularly  the  human 
ikull,  which  are  two,  the  one  laid  over  the  other. 

LAMINIUM,  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  the  Carpe- 
tani  in  the  Hither  Spain ;  at  the  diftance  of  feven 
miles  from  the  head  of  the  Anas  or  Guadiana  :  Now 
Montiel,  a  citadel  of  New-Caftile  ;  and  the  territory 
called  Aser  Laminikums,  is  now  el  Campo  de  Mov.lul, 
(Cluiius.) 

LAMIUM,  DRAD-Nettle,  in  botany :  A  genus  of 
the  gymnofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia 
clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  42 d  order,  VcrticillaU.  The  upper  lip  of 
the  corolla  is  entire,  arched,  the  under  lip  bilobous ; 
the  throat  with  a  dent  or  tooth  on  each  fide  the  mar- 
gin. There  are  eight  fpecies ;  of  which  only  two, 
viz.  the  album,  white  archangel  or  dead-nettle,  and 
the  purpureum  or  red  archangel,  deferve  notice.  The 
firft  grows  frequently  under  hedges  and  in  wafte  places  ; 
the  fecond  is  very  common  in  gardens  and  corn-fields. 
The  flowers  of  the  firft,  which  appear  in  April  and 
May,  have  been  particularly  celebrated  in  uterine 
fluors  and  other  female  weaknefles,  and  alfo  in  diforders 
of  the  lungs  ;  but  they  appear  to  be  of  very  weak 
virtue  ;  and  they  are  at  prefent  fo  little  ufed  in  Bri- 
tain as  to  have  now  no  place  in  the   pharmacopeias. 


The  young  leaves  of  both  fpecies  are  boiled  and  eaten  Lamnvu- 
in  fome  places  like  greens.  day 

LAMMAS-day,  the  firft  of  Auguft ;  fo  called,  as         U 
fome  will  have  it,  becaufe  lambs  then  grow  out  of  fea-  .  La"*P* 
fon,  as  being  too  big.     Others  derive  it  from  a  Saxcn 
word,   fignifying    "  loaf-mafs,"    becaufe  on  that  day 
our  forefathers  made  an  offering  of  bread  made  with 
new  wheat. 

On  this  day  the  tenants  who  formerly  held  lands  of 
the  cathedral  church  in  York,  were  bound  by  their  te- 
nure to  bring  a  lamb  alive  into  the  church  at  high- 
mafs. 

LAMOIGNON  (Chretien  Francis  de),  marquis  of 
Baville,  and  prefident  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  was 
born  in  1644.  His  father  would  not  truft  the  educa- 
tion of  his  fon  to  another,  but  took  it  upon  himfelf, 
and  entered  into  the  minuteft  particulars  of  his  firft 
ftudies  :  the  love  of  letters  and  a  folid  tafte  were  the 
fruits  the  fcholar  reaped  from  this  valuable  education. 
He  learned  rhetoric  in  the  Jefuit's  college,  made  the 
tour  of  England  and  Holland,  and  returned  home  the 
admiration  of  thofe  meetings  regularly  held  by  per- 
fons  of  the  firft  merit  at  his  father's  houfe.  The  fe- 
veral  branches  of  literature  were  however  only  his  a- 
mufement :  the  law  was  his  real  employ ;  and  the  elo- 
quence of  the  bar  at  Paris  owes  its  reformation  from 
bombaft  and  affected  erudition  to  the  plain  and  noble 
pleadings  of  M.  Lamoignon.  He  was  appointed  the 
king's  advocate  general  in  1673  ?  which  he  difcharged 
until  1698,  when  the  prefidentfhip  of  the  parliament 
was  conferred  on  him.  This  poft  he  held  nine  years, 
when  he  was  allowed  to  refign  in  favour  of  his  eldeft 
fon :  he  was  chofen  prefident  of  the  royal  academy  of 
inferiptions  in  1705.  The  only  work  he  fuffered  to 
fee  the  light  was  his  Pleader,  which  is  a  monument  of 
his  eloquence  and  inclination  to  polite  letters.  He  di- 
ed in  1709. 

LAMP,  a  veffel  containing  oil,  with  a  lighted  wick. 

Lamps  were  in  general  ufe  amongft  the  Jews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans.  The  candleftick  with  feven 
branches,  placed  in  the  fan&uary  by  Mofes,  and  thofe 
which  Solomon  afterwards  prepared  for  the  temple, 
were  cryftal  lamps  filled  with  oil,  and  fixed  upon  the 
branches.  The  lamps  or  candlefticks  made  ufe  of  by 
the  Jews  in  their  own  houfes  were  generally  put  into 
a  very  high  ftand  on  the  ground.  The  lamps  fuppofed 
to  be  ufed  by  the  foolifh  virgins,  &c.  in  the  gofpel, 
were  of  a  different  kind. — According  to  critics  and  anti- 
quaries, they  were  a  fort  of  torches,  made  of  iron  or 
potter's  earth,  wrapped  about  with  old  linen,  and 
moiftened  from  time  to  time  with  oil.  Matth.  xxv. 
1 ,  2.  The  lamps  of  Gideon's  foldiers  were  of  the  fame 
kind.  The  ufe  of  wax  was  not  unknown  to  the  Ro- 
mans, but  they  generally  burnt  lamps  ;  hence  the  pro- 
verb Tern  bus  et  oleum  perd'id't,  "  I  have  loft  my  labour." 
Lamps  were  fometimes  burnt  in  honour  of  the  dead, 
both  by  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Dr  St  Clair,  in  the  Philof.  Tranf.  n°  245,  gives  the 
defcription  of  an  improvement  on  the  common  lamp. 
He  propofes  that  it  fhould  be  made  two  or  three  inches 
deep,  with  a  pipe  coming  from  the  bottom  almoft  as 
high  as  the  top  of  the  veffel.  Let  it  be  filled  fo  high 
with  water  that  it  may  cover  the  hole  of  the  pipe  at 
the  bottom,  that  the  oil  may  not  get  in  at  the  pipe 
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Lamp,    andfo  be  loft.     Then  let  the  oil  be  poured  in  fo  as  to 

,'"~v '  fill  the  velfel  almoft  brim-full  ;  and  to  the  veflel  mud  be 

adapted  a  cover  having  as  many  holes  as  there  are  to 
be  wicks.  When  the  veffel  is  filled  and  the  wicks  light- 
ed, if  water  falls  in  by  drops  at  the  pipe,  it  will  al- 
ways keep  the  oil  at  the  fame  height  or  very  near  it ; 
the  weight  of  the  water  being  to  that  of  the  oil  as 
20  X8T  to  19,  which  in  two  or  three  inches  makes  no 
great  difference.  If  the  water  runs  fafter  than  the  oil 
waftes,  it  will  only  run  over  at  the  top  of  the  pipe,  and 
what  does  not  run  over  will  come  under  the  oil,  and 
keep  it  at  the  fame  height. 

From  experiments  made  in  order  to  afcertain  the 
expence  of  burning  chamber  oil  in  lamps,  it  appears, 
that  a  taper  lamp,  with  eight  threads  of  cotton  in  the 
wick,  confumes  in  one  hour  ^0V0-  oz.  of  fpermaceti  oil, 
at  2s.  6d.  per  gallon  ;  fo  that  the  expence  of  burning 
12  hours  is  4.57  farthings.  This  lamp  gives  as  good 
a  light  as  the  candles  of  eight  and  ten  in  the  pound ; 
it  feldom  wants  fnuffing,  and  cafts  a  ftrong  and  fteady 
light.  A  taper,  chamber,  or  watch  lamp,  with  four 
ordinary  threads  of  cotton  in  the  wick,  confumes 
0.1664  oz.  of  fpermaceti  oil  in  one  hour;  the  oil  at 
2s.  6d.  per  gallon,  makes  the  expence  of  burning  12 
hours  only  2.  34  farthings. 

Perpetual  Lamps.  The  tefti  monies  of  Pliny,  St 
Auftin,  and  others,  have  led  many  to  believe  that  the 
ancients  had  the  invention  of  perpetual  lamps ;  and 
fome  moderns  have  attempted  to  find  out  the  fecret, 
but  hitherto  in  vain.  Indeed  it  feems  no  eafy  matter 
to  find  out  either  a  perpetual  wick  or  a  perpetual  oil. 
The  curious  may  read  Dr  Plot's  conjectures  on  the 
fubject  in  the  Philof.  Tranf.  n°  166  ;  or  in  Lowthorp's 
abridgment,  vol.  iii.  p.  636.  But  few,  we  believe, 
will  give  themfelves  the  trouble  of  fearching  fur  the 
fecret,  when  they  confider  that  the  credulity  of  Pli- 
ny and  of  St  Auftin  was  fuch,  that  their  teftimony  does 
not  feem  a  fufficient  inducement  to  us  to  believe  that 
a  lamp  was  ever  formed  to  burn  1500  or  1000  years  : 
much  lefs  is  it  credible  that  the  ancients  had  the  feciet 
of  making  one  burn  for  ever. 

Rolling  Lamp  :  A  machine  AB,  with  two  moveable 
circles  DE,  FG,  within  it ;  whofe  common  centre  of 
motion  and  gravity  is  at  K,  where  their  axes  of  mo- 
tion crofs  one  another.  If  the  lamp  KC,  made  pretty 
heavy  and  moveable  about  its  axis  H  I,  and  whofe 
centre  of  gravity  is  at  C,  be  fitted  within  the  inner  cir- 
cle, the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  machine 
Plate  will  fall  between  K,  and  C  ;  and  by  reafon  of  the  pi- 
CCL1X.  vots  A,  B,  D,  E,  H,  I,  will  be  always  at  liberty  to  de- 
fcend :  hence,  though  the  whole  machine  be  rolled  a- 
long  the  ground,  or  moved  in  any  manner,  the  flame 
will  always  be  uppermoft,  and#the  oil  cannot  fpill. 

It  is  in  this  manner  they  hang  the  compafs  at  fea ; 
and  thus  fliould  all  the  moon-lanterns  be  made,  that 
are  carried  before  coaches,  chaifes,  and  the  like. 

s/rgatid's  Lamp.  This  is  a  very  ingenious  contri- 
vance, and  the  greateft  improvement  in  lamps  that  has 
yet  been  made.  It  is  the  invention  of  a  ritizen  of 
Geneva ;  and  the  principle  on  which  the  fuperiority 
of  the  lamp  depends,  is  the  admiftion  of  larger  quan- 
tity of  air  to  the  flame  than  can  be  done  in  the  com- 
mon way.  This  is  accomplithei  by  making  the  wick 
of  a  circular  form ;  by  which  means  a  current  of  air 


rufhes  through  the  cylinder  on  which  it  is  placed  with     Lamp. 

great  force  ;  and,  along  with  that  which  has  accefs  to  ' * — 

the  outfide,  excites  the  flame  to  fuch  a  degree  that 
the  fmoke  is  entirely  confumed.  Thus  both  the  light 
and  heat  are  prodigioufly  increafed,  at  the  fame  time 
that  there  is  a  very  conliderable  faving  in  the  expence 
of  oil,  the  confumption  of  the  phlogifton  being  ex- 
ceedingly augmented  by  the  quantity  of  air  admitted 
to  the  flame  ;  fo  that  what  in  common  lamps  is  diffi- 
pated  in  fmoke  is  here  converted  into  a  brilliant  flame. 

This  lamp  is  now  very  much  in  ufe  ;  and  is  applied 
not  only  to  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  illumination,  but 
alfo  to  that  of  a  lamp  furnace  for  chemical  operations, 
in  which  it  is  found  to  exceed  every  other  contrivance 
yet  invented.  It  confifts  of  two  parts,  <wz.  a  refcrvoir 
for  the  oil,  and  the  lamp  itfelf.  The  refervoir  is  ufually 
in  the  form  of  a  vafe,  and  has  the  lamp  proceeding 
from  its  fide.  The  latter  confifts  of  an  upright  metal- 
lic tube  about  one  inch  and  fix-tenths  in  diameter, 
three  inches  in  length,  and  open  at  both  ends.  With- 
in this  is  another  tube  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
nearly  of  an  equal  length  ;  the  fpace  betwixt  the  two 
being  left  clear  for  the  paffage  of  the  air.  The  inter- 
nal tube  is  clofed  at  the  bottom,  and  contains  another 
fimilar  tube  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  is 
foldered  to  the  bottom  of  the  fecond.  It  is  perforated 
throughout,  fo  as  to  admit  a  current  of  air  to  pafs 
through  it ;  and  the  oil  is  contained  in  the  fpace  be- 
twixt the  tube  and  that  which  furrounds  it.  A  par- 
ticular kind  of  cotton  cloth  is  ufed  for  the  wick,  the 
longitudinal  threads  of  which  are  much  thicker  than 
the  others,  and  which  nearly  fills  the  fpace  into  which 
the  oil  flows  ;  and  the  mechanifm  of  the  lamp  is  fuch, 
that  the  wick  may  be  raifed  or  depreffed  at  pleafure. 
When  the  lamp  is  lighted,  the  flame  is  in  the  form  of 
a  hollow  cylinder  ;  and  by  reafon  of  the  ftrong  influx 
of  air  through  the  heated  metallic  tube,  becomes  ex- 
tremely bright,  the  fmoke  being  entirely  confumed  for 
the  reafons  already  mentioned.  The  heat  and  light 
are  ftill  farther  increafed,  by  putting  over  the  whole  a 
glafs  cylinder  nearly  of  the  fize  of  the  exterior  tube. 
By  diminifhing  the  central  aperture,  the  heat  and  light 
are  proportionably  diminifhed,  and  the  lamp  begins  to 
fmoke.  The  accefs  of  air  both  to  the  external  and  in- 
ternal furfaces  of  the  flame  is  indeed  fo  very  neceifary, 
that  a  fenfible  difference  is  perceived  when  the  hand  is 
held  even  at  a  diftance  of  an  inch  below  the  lower 
aperture  of  the  cylinder ;  and  there  is  alfo  a  certain 
length  of  wick  at  which  the  effect  of  the  lamp  is 
ftrongeft.  If  the  wick  be  very  fhort,  the  flame,  tho' 
white  and  brilliant,  emits  a  difagreeable  and  pale  kind 
of  light ;  and  if  very  long,  the  upper  part  becomes 
brown,  and  fmoke  is  emitted. 

The  faving  of  expence  in  the  ufe  of  this  inftrument 
for  common  purpofes  is  very  confiderable.  By  fome 
experiments  it  appears  that  the  lamp  will  continue  to 
burn  three  hours  for  the  value  of  one  penny  :  and  the 
following  was  the  refult  of  the  comparifon  between 
the  light  emitted  by  it  and  that  of  a  candle.  The  lat- 
ter having  been  fullered  to  burn  fo  long  without  fnuf- 
fing, that  large  lumps  of  coally  matter  were  formed 
upon  the  wick,  gave  a  light  at  24  inches  diftance  e- 
qual  to  the  lamp  at  129  inches;  whence  it  appeared 
that  the  light  of  the  lamp  was  equal  to  28  candles  in 
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Lamp-  this  ftate.  On  {huffing  the  candle,  however,  its  light 
was  fo  much  augmented,  that  it  became  neceffary  to 
remove  it  to  the  diflance  of  67  inches  before  its  light 
became  equal  to  that  of  the  lamp  at  1 29  inches  ;  whence 
it  was  concluded  that  the  light  of  the  lamp  was  fome- 
what  lefs  than  that  of  four  candles  frefh  fnuffed.  At 
another  trial,  in  which  the  lamp  was  placed  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  131-r  inches,  and  a  candle  at  the  diftance  of 
55  inches,  the  lights  were  equal.  In  thefe  experiments 
the  candles  made  ufe  of  were  1  o|-  inches  long,  and  2— • 
inches  in  diameter.  When  the  candle  was  newly  fnuff- 
ed,. it  appeared  to  have  the  advantage ;  but  the  lamp 
foon  got  the  fuperiority  ;  and  on  the  whole  it  was  con- 
cluded, that  the  lamp  is  at  leaft  equivalent  to  half  a 
dozen  of  tallow  candles  of  fix  in  the  pound ;  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  one  being  only  two  pence  halfpenny,  and 
the  other  eight  pence  in  feven  hours. 

The  beft  method  of  comparing  the  two  lights  to- 
gether feems  to  be  the  following.  Place  the  greater 
light  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  a  white  paper,  the 
fmaller  one  being  brought  nearer  or  removed  farther 
off  as  occafion  requires.  If  an  angular  body  be  held 
before  the  paper,  it  will  project  two  fhadows  :  thefe 
two  fhadows  can  coincide  only  in  part ;  and  their  an- 
gular extremities  will,  in  all  pofitions  but  one,  be  at 
fome  diftance  from  each  other  ;  and  being  made  to 
coincide  in  a  certain  part  of  their  bulk,  they  will  be 
bordered  by  a  lighter  fhadow,  occafioned  by  the  ex- 
clufion  of  the  light  from  each  of  the  two  luminous  bo- 
dies reflectively.  Thefe  lighter  fhadows,  in  fact,  are 
fpaces  of  the  white  paper  illuminated  by  the  different 
luminous  bodies,  and  may  eafily  be  compared  together, 
becaufe  at  a  certain  point  they  actually  touch  one  ano- 
ther. If  the  fpace  illuminated  by  the  fmaller  light  ap- 
pear brighteft,  the  light  muft  be  removed  farther  off, 
but  the  contrary  if  it  appear  more  obfcure. 
.  .  On  cutting  open  one  of  Argand's  wicks  longitudi- 
nally, and  thus  reducing  the  circular  flame  to  a  ftraight 
lined  one,  the  lights  appeared  quite  equal  in  power  ; 
but  the  circular  one  had  by  far  the  greateft  effect  in 
dazzling  the  eyes ;  though  when  the  long  flame  was 
made  to  fhine  ©n  the  paper,  not  by  the  broadfide,  but 
in  the  direction  of  its  length,  it  appeared  more  dazzling 
than  the  other.  On  placing  this  long  flame  at  right 
angles  to  the  ray  of  Argand's  lamp,  it  projected  no 
{hadow ;  but  when  its  length  was  placed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ray,  it  gave  a  fhadow  bordered  with  two 
broad,  well  defined,  and  bright  lines. 

The  broad-wicked  lamp  feems  to  have  the  advantage 
of  the  other,  as  requiring  lefs  apparatus  ;  and  indeed 
by  this  contrivance  we  may  at  the  mod  trifling  expence 
have  a  lamp  capable  of  giving  any  degree  of  light  we 
pleafe.  The  only  difadvantage  attending  either  the 
one  or  the  other  is,  that  they  cannot  eafily  be  carried 
from  one  place  to  another ;  and  in  this  refpect  it  does 
not  feem  poffible  by  any  means  to  bring  lamps  to  an 
equality  with  candles. 

LAMP-Black,  among  colourmen.  See  CoLouR-Ma- 
iingt  n°  18,  19. — Subftances  painted  with  lampblack 
and  oil,  are  found  to  refill  the  effects  of  electricity  to 
a  furprifmg  degree ;  fo  that  in  many  cafes  even  light- 
ning itfelf  feems  to  have  been  repelled  by  them.  See 
Lightning  ;  Thunder  ;    Chemis>trv,  n°    700.    and 

ELECTRICITY,    p.  478..  COl.    I. 
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LAMPADARY,  an  officer  in  the  ancient  church  Lampada 
of  Conftantinople,    fo    called    from  his   employment,       rY 
which  was  to  take  care  of   the  lamps,  and  to  carry  a         »    . 
taper  before  the  emperor  or  patriarch  when  they  went    aniP)r'»' 
to  church  or  in  proceffions. 

LAMPAS,  in  farriery.     See  there,  §  xxxv.   • 

LAMPREY.     See  Petromyzon. 

LAMPRIDIUS  (jElius),  a  Latin  hiftorian,  who 
lived  under  the  emperors  Dioclefian  and  Conftantine 
the  Great.  We  have,  of  his  writing,  the  lives  of  four 
emperors,  Antoninus,  Commodus,  Diadumenus,  and 
Heliogabalus.  Some  attribute  the  life  of  Alexander 
Severus  to  him  ;  but  the  MS.  in  the  palatine  library 
afcribes  it  to  Spartian. 

Lampridius  (Benedict),  of  Cremona,  a  celebrated 
Latin  poet  of  the  16th  century.  He  taught  Greek 
and  Latin  at  Rome  and  at  Padua,  until  he  was  invited 
to  Mantua  by  Frederic  Gonzaga  to  undertake  the  tui- 
tion of  his  fon.  We  have  epigrams  and  lyric  verfes 
of  this  writer,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  which  were 
printed  feparately,  as  well  as  among  the  Dclicia  of  the 
Italian  poets. 

LAMPSACUS,  or  Lampsacum,  (anc.  geog.),  a 
confiderable  city  of  Myfia  ;  more  anciently  called  P'ilyea, 
(Homer),  becaufe  abounding  in  pine-trees,  a  circum- 
ftance  confirmed  by  Pliny  ;  fituated  at  the  north  end  or 
entrance  of  the  Hellefpont  into  the  Propontis,  with  a 
commodious  harbour,  oppofite  to  Callipolis  in  the 
Thracian  Cherfonefus.  It  was  affigned  by  Artaxerxes  ■"■  '• 
to  Themiftocles,  for  furnifhing  his  table  with  wine,  in 
which  the  country  abounded.  It  was  faved  from  the 
ruin  threatened  by  Alexander  becaufe  in  the  intereft  of 
Perfia,  by  the  addrefs  of  Anaximenes  the  hiftorian, 
fent  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  avert  the  king's  difplea- 
fure  ;  who  hearing  of  it,  folemnly  declared  he  would 
do  the  very  reverie  of  Anaximenes's  requeft,  who 
therefore  begged  the  king  utterly  to  deftroy  it,  which 
he  could  not  do  becaufe  of  his  oath.  Lampfacius  the 
epithet,  denoting  lafcrous,  the  character  of  the  people  : 
(till  called  Lampfacus     E.Long.  2S0.  N.  Lat.  40.  12, 

LAMPYRIS,  the  fire-fly,  a  genus  of  infects  be- 
longing to  the  coleoptera  order  ;  the  characters  of 
which  are  .'  The  antennas  are  filiform;  the  elytra  are 
flexible;  the  thorax  is  flat,  of  a  femiorbicular  form, 
furrounding  and  concealing  the  head.  The  fegments 
of  the  abdomen  terminate  in  papillae,  which  are  turn- 
ed up  towards  the  elytra,  and  partly  ibid  one  over  the 
other.     The  females  in  general  are  apterous. 

There  are  1 8  fpecies ;  of  which  the  moft  remarkable 
is  the  noctiluca.  The  male  of  this  infect  is  lefs  than 
the  female :  its  head  is  fhaped  exactly  in  the  fame 
manner,  and  covered  likewife  by  the  plate  of  the  tho- 
rax, only  it  appears  rather  longer  than  that  of  the  fe- 
male. Both  the  head  and  antennas  are  black.  The 
thorax  of  the  male,  which  is  fmaller  and  fhorter  than 
that  of  the  female,  has  the  folds  and  papillas  on  its 
fides  much  lefs  remarkable  :  but  the  greateft  difference 
that  is  found  between  the  two  fexes  is,  that  the  male 
is  covered  with  brown  elytra,  fhagreened  and  marked 
with  two  lines  longitudinally.  The  elytra  are  longer 
than  the  abdomen,,  and  under  them  lye  the  wings. 
The  two  laft  rings  of  the  abdomen  are  not  fo  bright 
as  thofe  of  the  female,  only  there  appear  four  luminous 
points,  two  upon  each  of  the  two  laft  rings. 
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Latny         The  infect  called  glow-worm,  and  which  is  frequent- 
II         ly  met  with  towards  evening,  in  the  month  of  June, 
Lancafhire.  ;n  WOods  and  meadows,  is  the  female  belonging  to  this 
i^T  fpecies.     By  the  Aiming  light  which   it  emits    it  at- 
Jhfifft.        traces  the  male;  a  wonderful  mftance  ol  the  divine 
providence.      It  is    apparent  that  their  mining  light 
depends  on  a  liquor  placed  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  infect,  which  when  in  motion,  the  light  is  more 
lively  and  mining,  and  of  a  finer  green.     This  light 
the  infect  withdraws  at  pleafure,  either  by  unfolding 
or   contracting  itfelf.     As   a  proof  that  the  light  de- 
pends  on  a  phofphorous  matter,  you  may  crufh  the 
animal,  which,  though  dead  and  bruifed,  leaves  a  lu- 
minous fubftance  on  the  hand,  that  only  lofes  its  luftre 
when  dried. 

The  perfect  infect  flies  about  during  the  evening  in 
autumn,  and  frequents  the  graffy  plantations  of  juni- 
per trees. 

LAMY,  or  La  mi,  (Bernard),  was  born  at  Mons 
in  1640,  and  ftudied  there  under  the  fathers  of  the 
oratory  ;  with  whofe  way  of  life  he  was  fo  pleafed, 
that  he  went  to  Paris  in  1658,  and  entered  into  the 
inftitution.  He  had  a  great  tafte  for  the  fciences,  and 
ftudied  them  all;  he  entered  into  the  priefthood  in 
1667,  and  taught  philofophy  at  Saumur  and  Angiers  ; 
which  latter  place  he  was  obliged  to  quit  by  an  order 
procured  from  court  for  adopting  the  new  philofophy 
inftead  of  that  of  Ariftotle.  In  1676  he  went  to  Gre- 
noble, where  cardinal  Camus  was  then  bifhop  ;  who 
conceived  fuch  an  efteem  for  him,  that  he  retained  him 
near  his  perfon,  and  derived  considerable  fervices  from 
him  in  the  government  of  his  diocefe.  After  conti- 
nuing many  years  there,  he  went  to  refide  at  Rouen, 
where  he  died  in  17 15.  He  wrote  feveral  fcientifical 
works,  befides  others  in  divinity. 

LANCARIM  spring,  the  name  of  a  medicated 
water  of  Glamorganfhire,  in  South  Wales.  It  has  its 
name  from  a  town  near  which  it  rifes ;  and  has  been 
very  long  famous  in  the  place  for  the  cure  of  the  king's 
evik  The  body  of  water  is  about  an  ell  broad,  and 
runs  between  two  hills  covered  with  wood.  About 
1 2  yards  from  this  fpring  the  rill  falls  from  a  rock  of 
about  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  with  a  considerable  noife. 
The  fpring  is  very  clear,  and  rifes  out  of  a  pure  white 
marie.  The  cures  that  have  been  performed  there, 
are  proofs  of  a  real  power  in  the  water  ;  but  there  is 
fome  queftion  whether  the  water,  or  its  motion  and 
coldnefs,  does  the  good  ;  for  the  people  who  come  for 
relief  always  drink  of  the  fpring,  and  bathe  the  part 
afterward  in  the  fall  below.  It  is  generally  fuppofed 
that  the  lime-ftone  rocks  communicate  a  virtue  to  it  by 
which  it  cures  internally  ;  but  it  has  been  often  found, 
that  the  holding  a  limb  diforflered  with  the  evil  in  the 
ftrong  current  of  a  mill  tail  has  cured  it,  and  there  is 
the  fame  advantage  in  the  fall  of  this  water. 

LANCASHIRE,  a  large  maritime  province  of 
England,  waihed  by  the  Irifti  fea  on  the  weft,  border- 
ing on  the  north  with  part  of  Cumberland  and  Weft- 
moreland  ;  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Weft  Riding 
of  Yorkfhire,  and  on  the  weft  by  Chefhire ;  extending 
73  miles  in  length  and  41  in  breadth,  comprehending 
6  hundreds,  63  parifhes,  27  market-towns,  894  villa- 
ges, about  43,000  houfes,  and  about  260,000  inhabi- 
tants. 
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The  eaftern  parts  of  the  province  are  rocky,  and  in  Laneaftiire* 
the  northern  diftricts  we  fee  many  fingle  mountains  re-  *  '* 
marbably  high,  fuch  as  Ingle -borough-hill,  Clough- 
bohill,  Pendle-hill,  and  Longridge-hill.  Nor  is  there 
any  want  of  wood  in  this  country,  either  for  timber  or 
fuel ;  witnefs  Wierfdale  foreft  and  Bowland  foreft  to 
the  northward,  and  Simon's  wood  in  the  fouthern  part 
of  Lancafhire. 

This   country  is  well  watered  with  rivers  and  lakes* 
Among  the  lakes  or  meres  of  Lancafhire,  we  reckon 
the  Winander-mere,  and  the  Kiningfton-mere,  which, 
though  neither  fo  large  nor  fo  well  itored  with  fifh,  yet 
affords  plenty  of  excellent  char.     There  was  on  the 
fouth  fide  of  the  Ribble  another  lake  called  Marion, 
feveral  miles  in  circumference,  which  is  now  drained, 
and  converted  into  pafture  ground.     In  this  operation, 
the  workmen  found  a  great  quantity  of  fifh,  together 
with  eight  canoes,  refembling  thofe  of  America,  fup- 
pofed to  have  been  ufed  by  the  ancient  Britifh  fifher- 
men.     Befides  thefe  meres  or  lakes,  this  county  abounds 
with  moraffes  and  mofles,  from  which  the  inhabitants 
dig  excellent  peat  or  turf  for  fuel,  as  well  as  marie  tor 
manuring   the    ground,    and  trunks  of   old  fir-trees, 
fuppofed  to  have  lain  there  fince  the  general  deluge. 
Some  of  thefe  are  fo  impregnated  with  turpentine,  that 
when  divided  into  fplinters,  they  burn  like  candles, 
and  are  ufed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  common  people. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  mineral  waters  in  this  coun- 
ty, fome  periodical  fprings,  and  one  inftance  of  a  vio- 
lent eruption  of   water  at  Kirby  in  Fournefs.      The 
moft  remarkable  chalybeate  fpaws  are  thofe  of  Latham, 
Wigan,  Stockport,  Burnley,  Bolton,  Plumpton,  Mid- 
dleton,  Srangeways,  Lancafter,  Larbrick,    and  Chor- 
ly.     At  Ancliff,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wigan,  is 
a  fountain  called  the  Burning  Well,  from  whence  a  bi- 
tuminous vapour  exhales,  which  being  fet  on  fire  by  a 
candle  burns  like  brandy,  fo  as  to  produce  a  heat  that 
will  boil  eggs  to  a  hard  confiftence,  while  the  water 
itfelf  retains  its  original  coldnefs  *.     There  is  at  Barton  •  See  Surw 
a  fountain  of  falt-water,  fo  ftrongly  impregnated  with  i»g  Vt'cU- 
the  mineral,  as  to  yield  fix  times  as  much  as  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  fame  quantity  of  fea-water.     At  Rog- 
ham,  in  Fournefs,  there  is  a  purging  faline  fountain  ; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Raffal,  where  the  ground 
is  frequently  overflowed  by  the  fea,  a  ftream  defcends 
from  Hagbur-hills,  which  in  the  fpace  of  feven  years 
is  faid  to  convert  the  marie  into  a  hard  freeftone  fit  for 
building.     The  air  of  Lancafhire  is  pure,  healthy,  and 
agreeable,  except  among  the  fens  and  on  the  fea-fhore, 
where  the  atmofphere  is  loaded  with    putrid  exhala- 
tions,   producing    malignant  and  intermitting  fevers, 
fcurvy,  rheumatifm,  dropfy,  and    confumption.     The 
foil  is  various  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  poor 
and  rocky  on  the  hills*  fat  and  fertile  in  the  valleys 
and  champaign  country.     The  colour  of  the  peat  is 
white,  grey,  or  black,  according  60  the  nature  of  the 
compofition  and  the  degree  of  putrefaction  which  the 
ingredients  have  undergone.     There  is  a  bituminous 
earth  about  Ormfkirk,  that  fmells  like  the  oil  of  am- 
ber, and  indeed  yields  an  oil  of  the  fame  nature,  both 
in  its  fcent  and  medicinal  effects,  which  moreover  re- 
duces raw  flefh  to  the  confiftence  of  mummy ;     this 
earth  burns  like  a  torch,  and  is  ufed  as  fuch  by  the 
country  people.     The  metals  and  minerals  of  this  coun- 
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ty  confift  of  lead,  iron,  copper,  antimony,  black  lead, 
lapis  calaminaris,  fpar,  green  vitriol,  alum,  fulphur, 
pyrites,  freeftone,  and  pit  and  cannel-coal. 

The  level  country  produces  plenty  of  wheat  and 
barley,  and  the  fkirts  of  the  hills  yield  good  harvefts 
of  excellent  oats :  very  good  hemp  is  railed  in  divers 
parts  of  the  province  ;  and  the  pafture  which  grows  in 
the  valley  is  fo  peculiarly  rich,  that  the  cattle  which 
feed  upon  it  are  much  larger  and  fatter  than  in  any 
other  part  of  England.  There  is  not  any  part  of  the 
world  better  fupplied  than  Lancafhire  with  provilions 
of  all  kinds  at  a  very  reafonable  rate ;  fuch  as  beef, 
veal,  mutton,  lamb,  pork,  poultry,  and  game  of  all 
forts,  caught  upon  the  moors,  heaths,  and  commons, 
in  the  hilly  part  of  the  ihire.  Befides  the  fea-fowl 
common  to  the  (hires  of  England,  fuch  as  ducks,  ea- 
fterlings,  teal,  and  plover,  many  uncommon  birds  are 
obferved  on  the  coaft  of  Lancalhire,  the  lea-crow,  va- 
riegated with  blue  and  black,  the  putfin,  the  cormo- 
rant, the  curlew,  the  razor-bill,  the  copped  wren,  the 
red-lhanks,  the  (wan,  the  tropic  bird,  the  king's  fifh- 
er,  &c. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  this  county  are  woollen 
and  cotton  cloths  of  various  kinds,  tickings,  and  cot- 
ton velvets,  for  which  Manchelter  is  particularly  fa- 
mous. The  principal  rivers  are  the  Merfey,  which 
parts  Chelhire  and  this  county  ;  and  the  Ribble,  which 
rifes  in  Yorkfhire,  and  enters  this  county  at  Clithero, 
running  fouth  weft  by  Prefton  into  the  Irilh  fea.  Be- 
fides thefe  there  are  many  leffer  ftreams.  The  navi- 
gation made  by  his  grace  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  in 
this  county,  is  highly  worthy  of  notice.  This  was 
begun  fo  lately  as  about  20  years  ago  ;  it  bears  veifels 
of  60  tons  burden,  and  is  carried  over  two  rivers,  the 
Merfey  and  the  Irwell.  The  fough,  or  adit,  which 
was  neceffary  to  be  made,  in  order  to  drain  the  water 
from  the  coal-mines,  is  rendered  navigable  for  boats 
of  6  or  7  tons  burden,  and  forms  a  kind  of  fubterra- 
neous  river,  which  runs  about  a  mile  and  a  half  under 
ground,  and  communicates  with  the  canal.  This  river 
leads  to  the  head  of  the  mines,  is  arched  over  with 
brick,  and  is  juft  wide  enough  for  the  paffages  of  the 
boats  :  at  the  mouth  of  it  are  two  folding  doors,  which 
are  clofed  as  foon  as  you  enter,  and  you  then  proceed 
by  candle-light,  which  cafts  a  livid  gloom,  ferving 
only  to  make  darknefs  vifible.  But  this  difmal  gloom 
is  rendered  ftill  more  awful  by  the  folemn  echo  of  this 
fubterraneous  water,  which  returns  various  and  difcor- 
dant  founds.  One  while  you  are  (truck  with  the  gra- 
ting noife  of  engines,  which  by  a  curious  contrivance 
let  down  the  coals  into  the  boats  ;  then  again  you  hear 
the  (hock  of  an  explrfion,  occasioned  by  the  blowing 
up  the  hard  rock,  which  will  not  yield  to  any  other 
force  than  that  of  gunpowder  ;  the  next  minute  your 
ears  are  faluted  by  the  fongs  of  merriment  from  either 
fex,  who  thus  beguile  their  labours  in  the  mine.  You 
have  no  fioner  reached  the  head  of  the  works,  than  a 
new  fcene  opens  to  your  view.  There  you  behold  men 
and  women  almoft  in  the  primitive  (late  of  nature,, 
toiling  in  different  capacities,  by  the  glimmering  of  a. 
dim  taper,  fome  digging  coal  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  ;  fome  again  loading  it  in  little  waggons  made 
for  the  purpofe ;  others  drawing  thofe  waggons  to  the 
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boats.  To  perfect  this  canal,  without  impeding  the  Lancafhire. 
public  roads,  bridges  are  built  over  it,  and  where  the  Lancafter. 
earth  has  been  raifed  to  preferve  the  level,  arches  are 
formed  under  it :  but  what  principally  ftrikes  every 
beholder,  is  a  work  raifed  near  Barton-bridge,  to 
convey  the  canal  over  the  river  Merfey.  This  is  done 
by  means  of  three  ftone  arches,  fo  fpacious  and  lofty 
as  to  admit  veifels  failing  through  them  ;  and  indeed 
nothing  can  be  more  fingular  and  pleafing,  than  to  ob- 
ferve  large  veifels  failing  through  them  ;  and  indeed 
at  the  fame  time  the  duke  of  Bridgewater' s  veifels  fail- 
ing over  all,  near  fifty  feet  above  the  navigable  river. 
By  this  inland  navigation  communication  has  been 
made  with  the  rivers  Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe, 
Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon, 
&c.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings,  extends 
above  500  miles  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Notting- 
ham, York,  Lancafter,  Weftmoreland,  Chefter,  Staf- 
ford, Warwick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Worcefter,  &c. 

Lancafhire  was  erected  into  a  county-palatine  by 
Edward  III.  who  conferred  it  as  an  appendage  on  his 
fon  John  of  Ghaunt,  thence  called  duke  of  Lancajlcr  :  but 
the  duchy  contained  lands  that  are  not  in  Lancafhire, 
and  among  other  demefnes,  the  palace  of  the  Savoy, 
and  all  that  diftrict  in  London,  which  indeed  belong 
to  it  to  this  day.  The  revenues  of  this  duchy  are  ad- 
miniftered  by  a  court  which  fits  at  Weftminfter,  and  a 
chancery-court  at  Prefton,  which  has  a  feal  diftincT: 
from  that  of  the  county-palatine.  The  title  of  Lan- 
cajfer  diftinguifhed  the  pofterity  of  John  of  Ghaunt 
from  thofe  of  his  brother,  who  fucceeded  to  the  duchy 
of  York,  in  their  long  and  bloody  conteft  for  the 
crown  of  England. — Lancafhire  fends  two  members  to , 
parliament  for  the  county  :  and  1 2  for  the  fix  boroughs 
of  Lancafter,  Prefton,  Newton,  Wigan,  Clitheroe,  and 
Liverpool. 

LANCASTER,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Lan-- 
calhire  in  England,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  the  river  Lun,  over  which  there  is  a  handfome 
ftone -bridge.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  and  is  fuppofed 
to  have  been  the  Longovicum  of  the  Romans.  King 
John  confirmed  to  the  burgeffes  all  the  liberties  he  had 
granted  to  thofe  of  Briftol ;  and  Edward  III.  granted 
that  pleas  and  feffions  fhould  be  held  here,  and  no- 
where elfe  in  the  county.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor, 
recorder,  7  aldermen,  2  bailiffs,  12  capital  burgeffes, 
12  common  burgeffes,  a  town  clerk,  and  2  ferjeants 
at  mace.  The  affizes  are  held  in  the  caftle,  where  is 
alfo  the  county  goalv  It  trades  to  America  with  hard- 
ware and  woollen  manufactures  in  veffels  of  70  tons. 
There  is  a  market  on  Wednefday  by  grant,  and  ano- 
ther on  Saturday  by  prefcription,  befides  one  every 
other  Wednefday  throughout  the  year  for  cattle  ;  and 
three  fairs;  in  May,  July,  and  October.  The  caftle  is 
not  large,  but  neat  and  ftrong..  Not  very  long  ago, 
in  digging  a  cellar,  there  were  found  feveral  Roman 
utenfils  and  veffels  for  facrifices,  as  alfo  the  coins  of" 
Roman  emperors  ;  fo  that  it  is  fuppofed  there  was  here 
a  Roman  fortrefs..  On  the  top  of  the  caftle  is  a  fquare 
tower,  called  John  of  Gaunt' s.  Chair,  whence  there  is 
a  charming  profpect  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  efpe-. 
cially  towards  the  fea,  where  is  an  extenfive  view  even 
to  the  Ifle  of  Man.     There  is  but  one  church,  a  fins 
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Lance     Gothic  building.     It  is  placed  on  the  fame  elevation, 
I  and  from  fome  points  of  view  forms  one  group,  with  the 

^  Lanch.  canje>  which  gives  the  mind  a  moft  magnificent  idea 
"  of  this  important  place.  The  late  confiderable  addi- 
tional new  ftreets  and  a  new  chapel,  with  other  im- 
provements, give  an  air  of  elegance  and  profperity  to 
the  town ;  and  the  new  bridge  of  5  equal  elliptical 
arches,  in  all  549  feet  in  length,  adds  not  a  little  to 
the  embelliihments  and  conveniency  of  the  place.  Ad- 
joining to  the  caftle,  the  new  gaol  is  erected  on  an 
improved  plan.  On  the  fide  of  the  hill  below  it, 
hangs  a  piece  of  a  Roman  wall,  called  Wery-<watt. 
Here  is  a  cuftom-houfe.  By  the  late  inland  naviga- 
tion, it  has  communication  with  the  rivers  Meriey, 
Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe,  Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Hum- 
ber,  Thames,  Avon,  &c.  which  navigation,  inclu- 
ding its  windings,  extend  above  500  miles  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  York,  Weftmoreland, 
Chefter,  Stafford,  Warwick,  Leicefter,  Oxford,  Wor- 
cefter,  &c.  For  its  peculiar  government,  fee  Dvcur- 
Court. 

LANCE,  Lancea,  a  fpear  ;  an  offenfive  weapon 
worn  by  the  ancient  cavaliers,  in  form  of  a  half  pike. 
The  lance  confifted  of  three  parts,  the  fhaft  or  handle, 
the  wings,  and  the  dart.  Pliny  attributes  the  invention 
of  lances  to  the  iEtolians.  But  Varro  and  Aulus 
Gellius  fay  the  word  lance  is  Spaniih  ;  whence  others 
conclude  the  ufe  of  this  weapon  was  borrowed  by  the 
people  of  Italy  from  the  Spaniards.  Diodorus  Siculus 
derives  it  from  the  Gaulifh,  and  Feftus  from  the  Greek 
*oyx»,  which  fignifies  the  fame. 

Lance,  in  ichthyology.     See  Ammodytes. 
LANCEOLATED  leaf.     See  Botany,  p.  442. 
LANCET,  a  chirurgical  inftrument,  (harp-pointed 
and  two-edged,  chiefly  ufed  for  opening  veins  in  the 
operation  of  phlebotomy  or  bleeding ;  alfo  for  laying 
open  abfcefles,  tumours,  Sec. 

LANCH,  a  peculiar  fort  of  long  boat,  ufed  by  the 
French,  Spaniih,  and  Italian  (hipping,  and  in  general 
by  thofe  of  other  European  nations  when  employed  in 
voyaging  in  the  Mediterranean  fea. 

A  lanch  is  propcrtionably  longer,  lower,  and  more 
flat-bottomed  than  the  long-boat ;  it  is  by  conie- 
quence  lefs  fit  for  failing,  but  better  calculated  for 
rowing  and  approaching  a  flat  Ihore.  Its  principal 
fuperiority  to  the  long-boat,  however,  confitts  in  being 
by  its  conftruction  much  fitter  to  under-run  the  cable ; 
which  is  a  very  neceffary  employment  in  the  harbours 
of  the  Levant  fea,  where  the  cables  of  different  fhips 
are  faftened  acrofs  each  other,  and  frequently  render 
this  exercife  extremely  neceffary. 

Lanch,  is  alfo  the  movement  by  which  a  (hip  or 
boat  defcends  from  the  Ihore,  either  when  ihe  is  at  firft 
built,  or  at  any  time  afterwards. 

To  facilitate  the  operation  of  lanching,  and  pre- 
vent any  interruption  therein,  the  fhip  is  (upported  by 
two  flrong  platforms,  laid  with  a  gradual  inclination 
to  the  water,  o*\  the  oppofite  fides  of  her  keel,  to 
which  they  are  parallel.  Upon  the  furface  of  this  de- 
clivity are  placed  two  correfponding  ranges  of  planks, 
which  compofe  the  bafe  «f  a  frame  called  the  cradle, 
whofe  upper  part  envelopes  the4hip's  bottom,  whereto 
it  is  fecurely  attached.  Thus  the  tower  furface  of  the 
cradle,  conforming  exactly  to  that  of  the  frame  below, 


lies  flat  upon  it  lengthwife,  under  the  oppofite  fides 
of  the  Ihip's  bottom  ;  and  as  the  former  is  intended  to 
flide  downwards  upon  the  latter,  carrying  the  (hip  a- 
long  with  it,  the  planes  or  faces  of  both  are  well  daub- 
ed with  foap  and  tallow. 

The  neceffary  preparations  for  the  lanch  being  made, 
all  the  blocks  and  wedges,  by  which  the  fhip  was  for- 
merly fupported,  are  driven  out  from  under  her  keel, 
till  her  whole  weight  gradually  fubfides  upon  the  plat- 
forms above  defcribed,  which  are  accordingly  called 
the  ways.  The  (hores  and  ftanchions,  by  which  (he  is 
retained  upon  the  flocks  till  the  period  approaches  for 
lanching,  are  at  length  cut  away,  and  the  fcrews  ap- 
plied to  move  her  if  neceffary.  The  motion  ufually 
begins  on  the  inftant  when  the  (hores  are  cut,  and  the 
(hip  ilides  downward  along  the  ways,  which  are  gene- 
rally prolonged  under  the  furface  of  the  water,  to  a 
fufficient  depth  to  float  her  as  foon  as  (lie  arrives  at  the 
fartheft  end  thereof. 

When  a  (hip  is  to  be  lanched,  the  enfign,  jack,  and 
pendant,  are  always  hoifted,  the  laft  being  difplayed 
from  a  ftaff  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  fhip. 

Ships  of  the  firft  rate  are  commonly  conftructed  in 
dry  docks,  and  afterwards  floated  out,  by  throwing 
open  the  flood-gates,  and  fufFering  the  tide  to  enter  as 
foon  as  they  are  finifhed.  * 

LANCEROTA,  one  of  the  Canary  iflands,  fub- 
ject  to  Spain,  and  fituated  in  W.  Long.  13.  5.  N. 
Lat.  28.  40.  It  is  about  32  miles  in  length  and  22 
in  breadth.  The  ancient  inhabitants  were  negroes, 
very  ftrong,  active,  and  fwift  of  foot.  There  is  a  ridge 
of  hills  runs  quite  through  it,  on  which  are  fed  a  good 
number  of  (heep  and  goats.  They  have  but  few  black 
cattle,  (till  fewer  camels,  and  a  very  few  (mail  horfes. 
The  valleys  are  dry  and  fandy,  yet  they  produce  a 
fmall  quantity  of  wheat  and  barley.  This  ifland  was 
firft  difcovered  in  141 7.  In  1596  it  was  taken  by  the 
Englifh  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Cumber- 
land ;  after  which  it  was  better  fortified  than  before. 
There  is  in  this  ifland  a  city  called  alfo  Lanceroia, 
which,  at  the  time  the  earl  of  Cumberland  was  there, 
confifted  only  of  about  100  houfes,  all  poor  buildings, 
generally  of  one  ftory,  and  covered  with  reeds  or  ftraw 
laid  upon  a  few  rafters,  and  over  all  a  coat  of  dirt 
hardened  by  the  fun.  There  was  alfo  a  church  which 
had  no  windows  in  it,  and  was  fupplied  with  light  only 
by  the  door. 

LANCIA  NO,  a  confiderable  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Hither  Abruzzo,  with 
an  archbilhop's  fee  ;  famous  for  its  fairs,  which  are 
held  in  July  and  Auguft.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Feltrino  near  that  of  Sangor.  E.  Long.  15  5.  N. 
Lat  42.  12. 

LANCISI  (John  Marca),  an  eminent  Italian  phy- 
fician,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1654.  From  his  earlieft 
years  he  had  a  turn  to  natural  hi  ftory ;  and  (tudied 
botany,  chemiftry,  anatomy,  and  medicine,  with  great 
vigour.  In  1688  Pope  Innocent  XL  appointed  him 
his  phyficians  and  private  chamberlain,  notwithftanding 
his  youth;  and  cardinal  Altieri  Camerlinga  made  him 
his  vicar  for  the  inftallation  of  doctors  in  phytic,  which 
Pope  Clement  XL  gave  him  as  long  as  he  lived,  as 
well  as  continued  to  him  the  appointments  conferred 
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on  him  by  his  predecefTor.     He  died  in  17 10, 


after 
giving 
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giving  his  fine  library  of  more  than  20,000  volumes  to   ladine  emperor  of  the 
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Saracens,  whence  it  was  origi- 
the  hcfpital  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  for  the  ufe  of  the  public,  nally  denominated  the  Salad'me  tentL  Eut  afterwards 
This  noble  benefaction  was  opened  in  1716,  in  the  fifteenths  were  more  ufually  granted  than  tenths, 
prefence  of  the  pope  and  mcft  of  the  cardinals.  He  Originally  the  amount  of  thefe  taxes  was  uncertain, 
wrote  many  works  which  arc  efteemed,  the  principal  of  being  levied  by  aflefiments  new-made  at  every  frefh 
which  were  collected  together,  and  printed  at  Geneva  grant  of  the  commons,  a  commiftion  for  which  is  pre- 
in  1718,  in  two  volumes  quarto.  ferved  by   Matthew  Paris  :  but  it  was  at  length  redu- 

LANCRET  (Nicholas),  a  French  painter,  born  at  ced  to  a  certainty  in  the  eighth  year  of  Edward  HI. 
Paris  in  1690.  He  was  the  difciple  of  Watteau  and  when,  by  virtue  of  the  king's  commifiion,  new  taxa- 
Giilot,  and  painted  conversations.  He  was  indefati-  tions  were  made  of  every  townfhip,  borough,  and  city 
gable  in  his  proiefilon,  executed  with  great  truth  after    in  the  kingdom,  and  recorded  in  the  exchequer  ;  which 

rate  was,  at  the  time,  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  value  of 
every  townfhip,  the  whole  amounting  to  about  29,0001. 
and  therefore  it  ftill  kept  up  the  name  of  ajifteentfj, 
when,  by  the  alteration  of  the  value  of  money  and  the 
increafe   of  perfonal  property,  things  came  to  be  in  a 


Nature,  grouped  his  figures  well,  and  handled  a  light 
pencil.     He  died  in  1743. 

LANCRINCK  (Prciper  Henry),  a  painter  of  con- 
fiderable  note,  born  in  1628,  and  educated  in  the 
fchool  at  Antwerp.     He  ftudied  principally  after  Ti- 


are  chiefly  of  rough  rude  country,  with  broken  ground 
and  uncommon  fcenery.  He  gave  way  too  much  to 
pleafure,  and  died  in  1692. 

LAND,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  terra  Jirma,  as 
diftinguifhed  from  fea. 

-Land,  in  a  limited  fenfe,  denotes  arable  ground. 
See  Agriculture. 

Land,  in  the  fea-language,  makes  part  of  feveral 
compound  terms  ;  thus,  land-laid,  or,  to  lay  the  land, 
is  juft  to  lofe  fight  of  it.  Land-locked,  is  when  land 
lies  all  round  the  fhip,  fo  that  no  point  of  the  com- 
pafs  is  open  to  the  fea.  If  fhe  is  at  anchor  in  fuch  a 
place,  fhe  is  faid  to  ride  land-locked,  and  is  therefore 
concluded  to  ride  fafc  from  the  violence  of  the  winds 
and  tides.  Land-mark,  any  mountain,  iock,  fteeple, 
trees,  Sec.  that  may  ferve  to  make  the  land  known  at 
fea.  Land  is  Jlmt  in,  a  term  ufed  to  fignify  that  an- 
other point  of  land  hinders  the  fight  of  that  from 
which  the  fhip  came.  Land-to,  or  the  fhip  lies  land- 
to  ;  that  is,  fhe  is  fo  far  from  more,  that  it  can  only 
juft  be  difcerned.  Land-turn  is  a  wind  that  in  almoft 
all  hot  countries  blows  at  certain  times  from  the  fhore 
in  the  night.  To  jet  the  Land ;  that  is,  to  fee  by  the 
compafs  how  it  bears. 

Land-Tux,  one  of  the  annual  taxes  raifed  upon  the 
Subject.     See  Tax. 

The  land-tax,  in  its  modern  fhape,  has  fhperfeded 
all  the  former  methods  of  rating  either  property  or 
perfons  in  refpect  of  their  property,  whether  by  tenths 
or  fifteenths,  fubfidies  on  land,  hydages,  fcutages,  or 
talliages ;  a  fhort  explication  of  which  will,  however, 


that  is,  the  fame  identical  fum  that  was  afTefTed  by 
the  fame  aid  in  the  eighth  of  Edward  III. ;  and  then 
raifed  it  by  a  rate  among  themfelves,  and  returned  it 
into  the  royal  exchequer. 

The  other  ancient  levies  were  in  the  nature  of  a  mo- 
dern land-tax :  for  we  may  trace  up  the  original  of 
that  charge  as  high  as  to  the  introduction  of  the  mili- 
tary tenures  ;  when  every  tenant  of  a  knight's  fee  was 
bound,  if  called  upon,  to  attend  the  king  in  his  army 
for  40  days  in  every  year.  But  this  perfonal  attend- 
ance growing  troublefome  in  many  refpects,  the  te- 
nants found  means  of  compounding  for  it,  by  firft 
fending  others  in  their  ftead,  and  in  procefs  of  time 
by  making  a  pecuniary  fatisfaction  to  the  crown  in  lieu 
of  it.  This  pecuniary  Satisfaction  at  laft  came  to  be 
levied  by  afTefiments,  at  fo  much  for  every  knight's 
fee,  under  the  name  of  fcutages  ;  which  appear  to 
have  been  levied  for  the  firft  time  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Henry  II.  on  account  of  his  expedition  to  Touloufe, 
and  were  then  (Sir  Wm.  Blackftone  apprehends)  mere 
arbitrary  compofitions,  as  the  king  and  the  Subject 
could  agree.  But  this  precedent  being  afterwards  a- 
bufed  into  a  means  of  opprefiion  (by  levying  fcutages 
on  the  landholders  by  the  king's  authority  only,  when- 
ever the  kings  went  to  war,  in  order  to  hire  mercenary 
troops  and  pay  their  contingent  expences),  it  became 
thereupon  a  matter  of  national  complaint ;  and  king 
John  was  obliged  to  promife  in  his  magna  carta,  that 
no  fcutage  Should  be  impofed  without  the  confent  of 
the  common  council  of  the  realm. 

Of  the  fame  nature  with  fcutages  upon  knights-fees 


greatly  affift  us  in  underftanding  the  ancient  laws  and    were  the  aileffments  of  hydage  upon  all  other  lands, 


hiftory. 

In  England  Tenths  and  fifteenths  were  temporary  aids 
ifluing  out  of  perfonal  property,  and  granted  to  the  king 
by  parliament.  They  were  formerly  the  real  tenth  or 
fifteenth  part  of  all  the  moveables  belonging  to  the 
fubject ;  when  fuch  moveables,  or  perfonal  eftates, 
were  a  very  different  and  a  much  lefs  conndcrable 
thing  than  what  they  ufually  arc  at  this  day.  Tenths 
are  faid  to  have  been  firft  granted  under  Henry  II. 
who  took  advantage  of  the  fafhionable  zeal  for  croi- 
fades  to  introduce  this  new  taxation,  in  order  to  de- 
fray the  expence  of  a  pious  expedition  to  Paleftine, 

which  he  really  or  feemingly  had  projected  againft  Sa-    cording  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  amount  to  more  than 
Vol.  IX.  3  U  70,000! 


and  of  talliage  upon  cities  and  burghs.  But  they  all 
gradually  fell  into  difufe,  upon  the  introduction  of 
fubfidies,  about  the  time  of  King  Richard  II.  and 
King  Henry  IV.  Thefe  were  a  tax,  not  immediately 
impofed  upon  property,  but  upon  perfons  in  refpect  of 
their  reputed  eftates,  after  the  nominal  rate  of  4s.  in 
the  pound  for  lands,  and  ?.s.  6d.  for  goods ;  and  for 
thofe  of  aliens  in  a  double  proportion.  But  this  afTeft- 
ment  was  alfo  made  according  to  an  ancient  valuation  ; 
wherein  the  computation  was  fo  very  moderate,  and 
the  rental  of  the  kingdom  was  fuppofed  to  be  fo  ex- 
ceeding low,  that  one  fubfidy  of  this  fort  did  not,  ac- 


L^nc*. 


tian  and  Salvator  Rofa  ;  and  met  with  encouragement  very  different  Situation.  So  that  when,  of  later  years, 
in  England  fuitable  to  his  merit.  His  landscapes  Show  the  commons  granted  the  king  a  fifteenth,  every  parifii 
a  good  invention,  good  colouring,  and  harmony  :  they    in  England  immediately  knew  their  proportion  of  it ; 
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Land.      70,000 1.  whereas  a  modern  land-tax  at  the  fame  rate  blifhed  by  cuftom,  being  raifed  by  commilfioners  r»- 

" — * produces  two  millions.     It  was  anciently  the  rule  ne-  med  by  parliament,  and  producing  a  more  certain  re- 

ver  to  grant  more  than  one  fubfidy  and  two  fifteenths  venue ;  from  that  time  forwards  we  hear  no  more  of 

at  a  time :  but  this  rule  was  broke  through  for  the  fubfidies,  but  occafional  afleiTments  were  granted  as  the 

firft  time  on  a  very  prefling  occafion,  the  Spanifh  inva-  national  emergencies  required.      Thefe  periodical  af- 

fion  in  1588  ;  when  the  parliament  gave  Queen  Eliza-  fefiments,  the  fubfidies  which  preceded  them,  and  the 

beth  two  fubfidies  and  four  fifteenths.     Afterwards,  as  more  ancient  fcutage,  hydage,  and  talliage,  were  to 

money  funk  in  value,  more  fubfidies  were  given  ;  and  all  intents  and  purpofes  a  land-tax  ;  and  the  afleffrnents 

we  have  an  inftance,  in  the  firft  parliament  of  1 640,  of  were  fometimes  exprefsly  called  fo.      Yet  a  popular 

the  king's  defiring  1 2  fubfidies  of  the  commons,  to  be  opinion  has  prevailed,  that  the  land-tax  was  firft  intro- 

levied  in  three  years  ;  which  was   looked  upon  as  a  duced  into  England  in  the  reign  of  King  William  IIL  ; 


a  ftartling  propofal :  though  Lord  Clarendon  tells  us, 
that  the  fpeaker,  ferjeant  Glanvile,  made  it  manifeft 
to  the  houfe,  how  very  inconfiderable  a  fum  12  fubfi- 
dies amounted  to,  by  telling  them  he  had  computed 
what  he  was  to  pay  for  them  ;  and  when  he  named 


tate,  it  feemed  not  worthy  any  further  deliberation. 
And,  indeed,  upon  calculation,  we  {hall  find,  that  the 
total  amount  of  thefe  1 2  fubfidies,  to  be  raifed  in  three 
years,  is  lefs  than  what  is  now  raifed  in  one  year  by  a 
land-tax  of  2  s.  in  the  pound, 

The  grant  of  fcutages,  talliages,  or  fubfidies  by  the 
commons,  did   not   extend   to  fpiritual   preferments ; 


the  firft  parliament  in  1640.  A  fubfidy  granted  by 
the  clergy  was  after  the  rate  of  4  s.  in  the  pound,  ac- 
cording to  the  valuation  of  their  livings  in  the  king's 
books  ;  and  amounted,  Sir  Edward  Coke  tells  us,  to 
about  20,000 1.  While  this  cuftom  continued,  con- 
vocations were  wont  to  fit  as  frequently  as  parlia- 
ments :  but  the  laft  fubfidies,  thus  given  by  the  cler- 
gy, were  thofe  confirmed  by  ftatute  15  Car.  II.  c.  10. 
fmce  which  another  method  of  taxation  has  generally 
prevailed,  which  takes  in  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  lai- 
ty :  in  recompence  for  which,  the  beneficed  clergy  have 
from  that  period  been  allowed  to  vote  at  the  election  of 
knights  of  the  fhire ;  and  thenceforward  alfo  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  ecclefiafiical  fubfidies  hath  fallen  into  to- 
tal  difufe. 

The  lay-fubfidy  was  ufually  raifed  by  commiffioners 
appointed  by  the  crown,  or  the  great  officers  of  ftate  : 
and  therefore  in  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  be- 
tween Charles  I.  and  his  parliament,  the  latter,  having 
no  other  fufficient  revenue  to  fupport  themfelvcs  and 
their    meafures,    introduced    the    practice    of   laying 


the  feveral  counties  of  the  kingdom ;  to  be  levied  by 
a  pound-rate  on  lands  and*  perfonal  eftates  :  which 
were  occafionally  continued  during  the  whole  usurpa- 
tion, fometimes  at  the  rate  of  120,000!.  a  month, 
fometimes  at  inferior  rates.  After  the  Reftoration,  the 
-ancient  method  of  granting  fabfidies,  inftead  of  fuch 
monthly  afleifments,  were  twice,  and  twice  only,  re- 


newed ;  viz.  m 


)&3,  when  four  fubfidies  were  granted 


by  the  temporality  and  four  by  the  clergy  ;  and  m 
1670,  when  800,000 1.  was  raifed  by  way  of  fubfidy, 
which  was  the  laft  time  of  raifing  fupplies  in  that 
manner..    For  the  monthly  affeflments  being  now  cfta     was  almoft  equivalent  to  rebuilding.     The  ruins 


m  South  Wales,  with  a  biihop's  fee,  and  on  that  ac- 
count has  the  title  of  a  city.  It  is  feated  upon  an 
afcent  on  the  river  TafF,  or  Tave,  near  Cardiff ;  but 
the  cathedral  ftands  on  a  low  ground,  and  is  a  large 
ftately  building.  The  original  firucture  was  built  a- 
bout  the  beginning  cf  the  1 2th  century.  The  build- 
ing now  ufed  as  the  cathedral  includes  part  of  the 
body  of  the  ancient  one  ;  but  is  in  other  refpefts  as 
modern  as  the  prefent  century,  about  the  middle  of 
which  the  old  church  underwent  fuch  reparation  as 

are 
at 


Land, 
LandafF. 


becaufe  in  the  year  1692  anew  afieifment  or  valuation 
of  eftates  was  made  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  which, 
though  by  no  means  a  perfect  one,  had  this  effect, 
that  a  fupply  of  500,000 1.  was  equal  to  1  s.  in  the 
pound  of  the  value  of  eftates  given  in.     And,  accord- 


the  fum,  he  being  known  to  be  poflefTed  of  a  great  ef-    ing  to  this  enhanced  valuation,  from  the  year  1693  to 


the  prefent,  a  period  of  near  a  century,  the  land-tax 
has  continued  an  annual  charge  upon  the  fubject ; 
about  half  the  time  at  4  s.  in  the  pound,  fometimes  at 
3  s.  fometimes  at  2  s.  twice  at  1  s.  but  without  any  total 
inter  miffion.  The  medium  has  been  3  s.  3d.  in  the 
pound  ;  being  equivalent  to  23  ancient  fubfidies,  and 
amounting  annually  to  more  than  a  million  and  a  half 


thofe  being  ufually  taxed  at  the  fame  time  by  the  cler-  of  money.     The  method  of  raifing  it  is  by  charging  a 

gy  themfelves  in  convocation  :  which  grants  of  the  particular  fum  upon  each  county,  according  to  the  va- 

clergy  were  confirmed  in  parliament ;  otherwife  they  luation  given  in,  A.  D.  1692  ;  and  this  fum  is  afTefTed 

were  illegal,  and  not  binding  as  the  fame  noble  wri-  and  raifed  upon  individuals  (their  perfonal  eftate,  as 

ter  obferves  of  the  fubfidies  granted  by  the  convoca-  well  as  real,  being  liable  thereto),  by   commiffioners 

tion,  which  continued  fitting  after  the  diftolution  of  appointed  in  the  act,  being  the  principal  land  holders. 


in  the  county  and  their  officers. 

An  act  partes  annually  for  the  raifing,  in  general, 
2,037,627!.  9s.  ioid.  by  the  above  faid  tax  at  4.S. 
in  the  pound  ;  whereof  there  iliall  be  raifed  in  the  fe- 
veral counties  in  England,  according  to  the  propor- 
tions expreffed  in  the  act,  1,989,6731.  7  s.  ioj;d. ; 
and  in  Scotland,  47,954 1.  1  s.  2  d.  by  an  eight  months 
cefs  of  5994 1.  5  s.  i^d.  per  men/em,  to  be  raifed  out  of 
the  land-rent,  and  to  be  paid  at  four  terms,  as  fpecifi- 
ed  in  the  act,  by  two  months  amount  each  time. 

LAND-Waiter,  an  officer  of  the  cuftom-houfe,  whofe 
duty  is,  upon  landing  any  merchandife,  to  examine, 
tafte,  weigh,  meafure  them,  &c.  and  to  take  an  account 
thereof.  In  fome  ports  they  alio  execute  the  office  of 
a  coaft-waiter.  They  are  in  Britain  occafionally  ftyled 
fearcheriy  and  are  to  attend  and  join  with  the  patent 
fearcher  in  the  execution  of  all  cockets  for  the  (hip- 
ping of  goods  to  be  exported  to  foreign  parts  ;  and  in 
cafes  where  drawbacks  or  bounties  are  to  be  paid  to 
the  merchant  on  the  exportation  of  any  goods,  they, 
as  well  as  the  patent  fearchers,  are  to  certify  the  fhip- 
weekiy  and  monthly  afleliments  of  afpecific  fum  upon    ping  thereof  on  the  debentures. 

JLANDAFF,  a  town  cr  village  of  Glamorganfhire 
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at  the  weft,  end  of  the  modern  church,  and  confift  of   lifhed  a  volume  of  about  160  pages,  intitled  "  Mathc-    Landen. 


the  original  weftera  door-way,  and  part  of  the  north 
and  fouth  fides.  The  arch  over  the  door  is  circular, 
and  has  a  well  carved  epifcopal  ftatue  immediately 
over  it.     On  the  upper  part  of  the  front  under  which 


matical  Lucubrations."  The  title  to  this  publication 
was  made  choice  of  as  a  means  of  informing  the  world, 
that  the  ftudy  of  the  mathematics  was  at  that  time 
rather  the  purfuit  of  his  leifure  hours  than  his  princi- 


this  door  ftarids  is  a  whole  length  figure  of  the  Virgin    pal  employment ;  and  indeed  it  continued  to  be  fo  the 

greateft  part  of  his  life,  for  about  the  year  1 762  he  was 
appointed  agent  to  the  right  honourable  the  earl  Fitz- 
william,  and  refigned  that  employment  only  two  years 
before  his  death.  Had  it  been  otherwife,  it  feems 
highly  probable  he  would  have  extended  his  refearches 
in  the  mathematics,  to  which  he  was  mod  enthufiafti- 
cally  devoted,  much  farther  than  any  other  perfon  has. 
done.  His  lucubrations  contain  a  variety  of  tracts  re- 
lative to  the  rectification  of  curve  lines,  the  fumma- 
tion  of  feries,  the  finding  of  fluents,  and  many  other 
points  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  mathematics.  About 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1757,  or  the  beginning  of 
1758,  he  publifhed  propofals  for  printing  by  fubferip- 
tion  "  The  Refidual  Analyfis,  a  new  branch  of  the  Al- 
gebraic art:"  and  in  1758  he  publifhed  a  fmall  tract 
in  quarto,  intitled  "  A  difcourfe  on  the  Refidual 
Analyfis,"  in  which  he  refolved  a  variety  of  problems, 
to  which  the  method  of  fluxions  had  been  ufually 
applied  by  a  mode  of  reafoning  entirely  new ;  corn- 


Mary,  with  a  crofs  on  the  apex  of  the  building.  In 
this  front  are  two  rows  of  neat-pointed  arches  for  win- 
dows ;  and  on  the  north  and  fouth  fides  abovemen- 
tioned  are  two  circular  door-cafes  half  funk  in  the 
earth.  Thefe  ruins  exhibit  an  afpect  very  different 
from  the  prefent  cathedral,  the  new  part  of  which  the 
architect  formed  principally  on  the  Roman  model, 
without  confidering  how  incongruous  this  ftyle  of 
architecture  is  with  the  plan  purfued  in  the  ancient 
part. — Landaff  is  a  place  of  but  fmall  extent,  and 
has  no  market.  It  is  a  port  town,  however,  and  carries 
on  a  good  trade,  as  it  has  a  very  tolerable  harbour 
that  opens  into  the  Severn  river  about  four  miles  di- 
ftant.  The  ruins  of  the  bifhop's  palace  fhow  it  to 
have  been  caftellated.  It  was  built  in  1 1 20,  and  was 
deftroyed  by  Henry  IV.     W.  Long.  3.   20.  N.  Lat. 

5*-  33- 

LANDAU,  an  ancient,  handfome,  and  very  ftrong 

town  of  France,  in  Lower  Alface.     It  was  formerly 


imperial,  and  belonged  to  Germany,  till  the  treaty  of   pared  thofe  folutions  with  folutions  of  the  fame  pro- 


blems, investigated  by  the  fluxionary  method;  and 
fhowed  that  the  folutions  by  his  new  method  were,  in 
general,  more  natural  and  elegant  than  the  fluxionary 
ones. 

In  the  51ft  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions 
for  the  year  1760,  he  gave  "  A  new  method  of  com- 
puting the  fums  of  a  great  number  of  infinite  feries." 
This  paper  was  alfo  prefented  to  the  fociety  by  his  in- 
genious friend,  the  late  Mr  Thomas  Simpfon.  In 
1764,  he  publifhed  the  firft  book  of  "  The  Refidual 
Analyfis,"  in  a  .fto  volume  of  218  pages,  with  feveral 
copperplates.  In  this  treatife,  befides  explaining  the 
principles  on  which  his  new  analyfis  was  founded,  he 
applied  it  to  drawing  tangents  and  finding  the  proper- 
ties of  curve -lines  ;  to  describing  their  involutes  and  e- 
volutes,  finding  the  radius  of  curvature,  their  great- 


Munfter,  when  it  was  given  up  to  France.  It  is  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Zurich,  in  a  pleafant  fertile  country. 
E.  Long.  8.  1 2.  N.  Lat.  49.  1 2. 

LANDEN,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
in  Brabant,  famous  for  a  battle  gained  over  the  French 
by  the  allies,  in  July  1693,  when  20,000  men  were 
killed.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Beck,  in  E.  Long.  5. 
,5.  N.  Lat.  52.  45. 

LANDEN  (John,  F.  R.  S.)  an  eminent  mathe- 
matician, was  born  at  Peakirk,  near  Peterborough  in 
Northamptonfhire,  in  January  17 19.  He  became  very 
early  a  proficient  in  the  mathematics,  for  we  find  him 
a  very  refpectable  contributor  to  the  Ladies  Diary  in 
1 744 ;  and  he  was  foon  among  the  foremoft  of  thofe 
who  then  contributed  to  the  fupport  of  that  fmall  but 
valuable  publication,  in  which  almofl  every  Englifli  ma- 
thematician, who  has  arrived  at  any  degree  of  eminence  eft  and  leaft  ordinates,  and  points  of  contrary  fluxure  ; 
for  the  laft  half  century,  has  contended  for  fame  at  one  to  the  determination  of  their  cufps,  and  the  drawing 
time  of  his  life  or  other.  Mr  Landen  continued  his  of  affymptotes  :  and  he  propofed  in  a  fecond  book  to 
contributions  to  it  at  times,  and  under  one  fignature  or  extend  the  application  of  this  new  analyfis  to  a  great 
other,  till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death.  variety  of  mechanical  and  phyfical  fubjecls.     The  pa- 

It  has  been  frequently  obferved,  that  the  hiftories  of  pers  which  were  to  have  formed  this  book  lay  long  by 
literary  men  coniift  chiefly  of  an  hiftory  of  their  wri-  him  ;  but  he  never  found  leifure  to  put  them  in  order 
tings,  and  the  obfervation  was  never  more  fully  verifi-    for  the  prefs. 

ed  than  it  will  be  in  this  article  concerning  Mr  Lau-       On   the   16th  of  January    1766,    Mr    Landen  was 
den.  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  admitted 

In  the  48th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions  on  the  24th  of  April  following.  In  the  58th  yolume 
for  the  year  1 754,  Mr  Landen  gave  "  An  inveftigation  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions  for  the  year  1768, 
of  fome  theorems  which  fuggeft  feveral  very  remark-  he  gave  a  "  Specimen  of  a  new  method  of  comparing 
able  properties  of  the  circle,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  curvilineal  areas ;  by  means  of  which  many  areas  did 
of  confiderable  ufe  in  rcfolving  fractions,  the  denomi-  not  appear  to  be  comparable  by  any  other  method ;" 
nators  of  which  are  certain  multinomicils  into  more  a  circumftance  of  no  fmall  importance  in  that  part  of 
fimple  ones,  and  by  that  means  facilitate  the  compu-  natural  philofophy  which  relates  to  the  doctrine  of 
tation  of  fluents."  This  ingenious  paper  was  handed  motion.  In  the  60th  volume  of  the  fame  work  for, 
to  the  Society  by  that  eminent  mathematician  the  late  the  year  1770,  he  gave  "  Some  new  theorems  for 
Thomas  Simpfon  of  Woolwich,  a  circumftance  which  computing  the  whole  areas  of  curve  lines,  where  the 
will  convey  to  thofe  who  are  not  themfelves  judges  of  ordinates  are  expreffed  by  fractions  of  a  certain  form," 
it  fome  idea  of  its  merit.     In  the  year  1755,  he  pub-   in  a  more  concife  and  elegant  manner  than  had  been 

3  U  2  done 
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Lateen,    done  by  Cote?,  De  Molvre,  and  others  who  had  con-    lume  yet  more  valuable,  is  a  very  extenfivc  appendix, 

w  ** — "  fidered  the  fubject  before  him.     In  the  6  J  ft  volume    containing  "  Theorems  for  the  calculation  effluents." 

for    1  771,  he  has  investigated  feveral   new  and  ufeful    The  tables  which  contain    thefe    theorems  are  more 

theorems  for  computing  certain  fluents,  which  are  af-    complete  and  extenfive  than  any  which  are  to  be  found 

by  arcs  of  the    conic  fections.     This  fubject    in  any  other  author,  and  are  chiefly  of  his  own  invefti- 

gating ;  being  fuch  as  had  occurred  to  him  in  the 
courfe  of  a  long  and  clofe  application  to  mathematical 
Studies  in  almolt  every  branch  of  thofc  fctencoe.  In 
1781,  1782,  and  1783,  he  publifhed  three  little  tracts 
on  the  fummation  of  converging  feries,  in  which  he  ex- 
plained and  fnowed  the  extent  ot  fome  theorems  which 
had  been  given  for  that   purpofe  by   M.   de  Moivre, 


fignable 

had  been  confidered  before  both  by  Mr  Maclaurin 
and  Mr  D'Alembert ;  but  fome  of  the  theorems 
which  were  given  by  thefe  celebrated  mathematicians, 
being  in  part  exprefl'ed  by  the  difference  between  an 
arc  of  an  hyperbola  and  its  tangent,    and    that  dif- 

when  the  arc 
they   will  do 


ference    being  not  directly    attainable 


and  its  tangent  both  become  infinite,  as 
when  the  whole  fluid  is  wanted,  although  fuch  fluent 
be  finite;  thefe  theorems  therefore  fail  in  thofe  cafes, 
and  the  computation  becomes  impracticable  without 
farther  help.  This  defect  Mr  Landcn  has  removed 
by  afllgning  the  limit  of  the  difference  between  the  hy- 
perbolic arc  and  its  tangent,  while  the  point  of  con- 
tact is  fuppoled  to  be  removed  to  an  infinite  distance 
from  the  vertex  of  the  curve.  And  he  concludes  the 
paper  with  a  curious  and  remarkab  e  property  relating 
to  pendulous  bodies,  which  is  deducible  from  thoi'e 
theorems.  In  the  fame  year  he  publifhed,  "  Animad- 
verlions  on  Dr  Stewart's  computation  of  the  fun's 
di-ftance  from  the  earth.'* 

In  the  65th  volume  of  the   Philofophical  Tranfac- 


mpfon, 


111 


Mr  Sterling,  and  his  old  friend  Thomas 
anfwer  to  ibmc  things  which  he  thought  had  been 
written  to  the  disparagement  of  thofe  excellent  ma- 
thematicians. It  was  the  opinion  of  fome,  that  Mr 
Landen  did  not  fhow  lefs  mathematical  fkiil  in  explain- 
ing and  illustrating  thefe  theorems,  than  he  has  done 
in  his  writings  on  original  fubjects  ;  and  that  the  au- 
thors of  them  were  as  little  aware  of  the  extent  of  their 
own  theorems  as  the  reit  of  the  world  were  before 
Mr  Landen' s  ingenuity  made  it  obvious  to  all. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  year  1782,  Mr  Landen 
had  made  fuch  improvements  in  his  theory  of  rotatory 
motion,  as  enabled  him,  he  thought,  to  give  a  folution 
of  the  general  problem  fpecifieu  above  ;  but  finding  the 
tions  for  1775,  he  gave  the  invefligation  of  a  general    remit  of  it  to  differ  very  materially  from  the  refult  of 
theorem,  which  he  had  promifed  in  177 1,  for  finding    the  folution  which  had  been  given  of  it  by  M.  D'A- 
the  length  of  any  arc  of  a  conic  hyperbola  by  means  of   lembert,  and  being  not  able  to  fee  clearly  where  that 


two  elliptic  arcs ;  and  obferves,  that  by  the  theorems 
there  inveftigated,  both  the  elastic  curve  and  the  curve 
of  equable  recefs  from  a  given  point,  may  be  con- 
ftrucled  in  thofe  cafes  where  Mr  Maclaurin's  elegant 
method  fails.     In  the  f»7th  volume  for  1777,  he  gave 


gentleman  had  erred,  he  did  not  venture  to  make  his 
own  iolution  public.  In  the  courfe  ot  that  year,  la- 
ving procured  the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for 
1757,  which  contain  M.  Euler's  folution  of  the  pro- 
blem, he  found  that  this  gentleman's  folution  gave  the 


A  new  theory  of  the  motion  of  bodies    revolving    fame  refult  as  had  been  deduced  by  M.  D'Alembert; 


about  an  axis  in  free  fpacr,  when  that  motion  is  dif- 
turbed  by  fome  extraneous  force,  either  percufiive  or 
accelerative."  At  this  time  he  did  not  know  that  the 
fubject  had  been  handled  by  any  perfon  before  him  ; 
and  he  confidered  only  the  motion  of  a  fphere's  fphe- 
roid  and  cylinder.     The    publication    of   this  paper, 


but  the  perfpicuity  of  M.  Euler's  manner  of  writing 
enabled  him  to  difcover  where  lie  had  erred,  which 
the  obfeurity  of  the  other  did  not  do.  The  agreement, 
however,  of  two  writers  of  fuch  eftablifhed  reputation, 
as  M.  Euler  and  M.  D'Alembert  made  him  long  du- 
bious of  the  truth  of  his  own  folution,  and  induced 


however,  was  the  caufe  of  his  being  told,  that  the  doc-    him  to  revife  the  procefs  again  and  again  with  the  ut- 

moft  circumfpeclion  ;  and  being  every  time  more  con- 
vinced that  his  own  folution  was  right  and  theirs 
wrong,  he  at  length  gave  it  to  the  public  in  the  75th 
volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranfactions  for  1785. 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  the  fubject,  joined  to  the 
concife  manner  in  which  Mr  Landen  had  been  obliged 
to  give  his  folution  in  order  to  confine  it  within  pro- 
per limits  fcr  the  Tranfactions,  rendered  it  too  difficult, 
or  at  leaft  too  laborious,  a  piece  of  bufinefs  for  moft 


trine  of  rotatory  motion  had  been  confidered  by  M. 
D'Alembert ;  and  purchafing  that  author's  Opufcules 
Matin  matiques,  he  there  learned  that  M.  D'Alembert 
was  not  the  only  one  who  had  confidered  the  matter 
before  him  ;  for  M»  D'Alembert  there  fpeaks  of  fome 
mathematician,  though  he  does  not  mention  his  name, 
who,  after  reading  what  had  been  written  on  the  fub- 
ject, doubted  whether  there  be  any  folid  whatever, 
befide  the  fphere,  in  which  any  line,  palling  through 


its  centre  of  gravity,  will  be  a  permanent  axis  of  rota-    mathematicians  to  read  it ;  and  this  circumftance,  join 


tion.  In  confequence  ofrthis,  Mr  Landen  took  up 
the  fubject  again  ;  and  though  he  did  not  then  give  a 
folution  to  the  general  problem,  t»s.  "  To  determine 
the  motions  of  a  body  of  any  form  whatever,  revolving 
without  reftraint  about  any  axis  pafling  through  its 
centre  of  gravity,"  he  fully  removed  every  doubt  of 
the  kind  which  had  been  ftarted  by  the  perfon  alluded 


edtothe  eftablifhed  reputation  of  Euler,  induced  many 
to  think  that  his  folution  was  right  and  Mr  Landen's 


wrong 


not  want  attempts  to  prove  it. 


and  there  did 
But  notwithstanding  thefe  attempts  were  manifeftly 
wrong,  and  that  every  one  who  perufed  them  faw  it, 
they  convinced  Mr  Landen  that  there  was  a  neceffity 
for  giving  his  folution  at  greater  length,  in  order  to 


to  by  M.  D'Alembert,  and  pointed  out  feveral  bodies,    render  it  more  generally  understood.     About  this  time 


which,  under  certain  dimenfions,  have  that  remarkable 
property.  This  paper  is  given,  among  many  others 
equally  curious,  in  a  volume  of  Memoirs  which  he  pub- 
lifhed in  the  year  1780.     But  what  renders  that  vo- 


alfo  he  met  by  chance  with  the  late  P.  Frifi's  Cofmo- 
graphia  Phyficte  et  Mathematics ;  in  the  fecond  part  of 
which  there  is  a  folution  of  this  problem,  agreeing  in 
the  refult  with  thofe   ©f  M.  Euler  and  D'Alembert, 

which 
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Landca  which  is  not  furprifing,  as  P.  Frifi  employs  the  fame 
II  principle  that  they  did.  Here  Mr  Landen  learned 
Land;uard  that  M.  Euler  had  revifed  the  folution  which  he  had 
given  formerly  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs,  and  given  it 
another  form  and  at  greater  length  in  a  volume  pub- 
lifhed  at  GryphifwJl  in  1765,  intitled,  Theoria  Mot  us 
corporum  foluiorum  feu  rigidorum.  Having  therefore 
procured  this  book,  Mr  Landen  found  the  fame  prin- 
ciples employed  in  it,  and  of  courfe  the  fame  conclufion 
refukino-  from  them  that  he  had  found  in  M.  Euler's 
former  folution  of  the  problems  :  but  as  the  rcuibning 
was  given  at  greater  length,  he  was  enabled  to  fee 
more  diftindtively  how  M.  Euler  had  been  led  into  the 
miftake,  and  to  let  that  mift  ike  in  a  ftronger  point  of 
view.  As  he  had  been  convinced  of  the  necetfity  of 
explaining  his  idea-v  en  the  fubjeft  more  fully,  lb  he 
now  found  it  neceffary  to  lofe  no  time  in  fetting  about 
it.  He  had  for  feveral  years  been  feverely  afflidted 
with  the  ftonc  in  the  bladder,  and  toward  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  to  inch  a  degree  as  to  be  confined  to  his 
bed  for  more  than  a  month  at  a  time  ;  yet  even  this 
dreadful  diforder  did  not  abate  his  ardour  for  mathe- 
matical ftudies  ;  for  the  iecond  volume  of  his  Memoirs, 
juft  now  publifned,  was  written  and  revifed  during  the 
intervals  of  his  diforder.  This  volume,  befides  a  folu- 
tion of  the  general  problem  concerning  rotatory  mo- 
tion, contains  the  reiblmion  of  the  problem  concerning 
the  motion  of  a  top  ;  an  inveftigation  of  the  motion  of 
the  equinoxes,  in  which  Mr  Landen  has  firft  of  any 
one  pointed  out  the  caufe  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  mi- 
ftake  in  his  folution  cf  this  celebrated  problem ;  and 
fome  other  papers  of  confiderabie  importance.  He 
juft  lived  to  fee  this  work  finilhed,  and  received  a  copy 
of  it  the  day  before  his  death,  which  happened  on  the 
15th  of  January  1790,  at  Milton,  near  Peterborough, 
in  the  71ft  year  of  his  age. 

LANDERNEAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lower 
Breta<me,  feated  on  the  river  Elboro,  20  miles  eaft  of 
Breft.  In  an  inn  here  is  a  well  which  ebbs  and  flows 
like  the  fea,  but  at  contrary  times.  E.  Long.  4.  13. 
N.  Lat.  48.  25. 

LANDGRAVE  (formed  of  the  German  land 
"earth,"  and  graff  or  g  rave,  "judge"  or  "count"); 
a  name  formerly  given  to  thofe  who  executed  juftice 
in  behalf  of  the  emperors,  with  regard  to  the  internal 
policy  of  the  country.  The  title  does  not  feem  to 
have  been  ufed  before  the  nth  century.  Thefe  judges 
were  firft  appointed  within  a  certain  diftrict  of  Ger- 
many :  in  procefs  of  time  the  title  became  hereditary, 
and  thefe  judges  afTumed  the  fovereignty  of  the  feveral 
diftrifts  or  countries  over  which  they  prefided.  Land- 
grave is  now  applied  by  way  cf  eminence  to  thofe  fo- 
vereign  princes  of  the  empire  who  poffefs  by  inheritance 
certain  eftates  called  landgravates,  and  of  which  they 
receive  the  inveftiture  of  the  emperor.  There  are  four 
princes  who  have  this  title,  viz..  thefe  of  Thuringia. 
Heflia,  Alface,  and  Leuchtenberg.  There  are  alfo 
other  landgraves  who  are  not  princes  but  counts  of  the 
empire.     See  Count. 

LANDGRAVIATE,  or  Landgravate,  the  of- 
fice, authority,  jurifdiction,  or  territory,  of  a  land- 
grave. 

LANDGUARD-fort  feems  to  belong  to  Suffolk, 
feutiiin  the  limits  of  Effex,  and  has  a  fine  profpeft  of 


the  coafts  of  both  counties.     It  was  ere&cd,    and  is  LanJisfar 
maintained,  for  the  defence  of  the  port  of  Harwich  II 

over  againft  it ;  for  it  commands  the  entry  of  it  from  J^'c'e 
the  fea  up  the  Maning-tree  water,  and  will  reach  any  ^_^L«# 
fhip  that  gves  in  or  out.  It  is  placed  on  a  point  of 
land  fo  furrounded  with  the  fea  at  high -water,  that  it 
looks  like  a  little  ifland  at  leaft  one  mile  from  the  fhore, 
The  making  its  foundation  folid  enough  for  fo  g;ood  a 
fortification  coil  many  yeurs  labour  and  a  prodigious 
cxpence.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I. 
when  it  was  a  much  more  conliderable  fortification 
than  now,  having  four  baftions  mounted  with  60  very 
large  guns,  particularly  thofe  on  the  royal  baftion, 
which  would  throw  a  28  pound  ball  over  Harwich- 
Here  is  a  fmall  garrifon,  with  a  governor,  and  a  plat- 
form of  guns.  This  fort  is  refitted  and  greatly  en- 
larged for  the  conveniency  of  the  officers  of  ordnance, 
engineers,  and  matroff.-s  ;  and  a  barrack  built  for  the 
foldiers. 

LANDISFARN,  or  Linoesfarn.  Lee  Hqlx- 
IJland. 

LANDRECY,  a  town  of  the  French  Netherlands 
in  Hainauk,  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  is  now  very  well  fortified.  It  was  be- 
fieged  by  Prince  Eugene  in  1 7 1 2,  but  to  no  purpofe. 
It  is  feated  on  a  plain  on  the  river  Sambre,  in  E.  Long. 
3.  47.  N.  Lat.  50.  4. 

LANDSCAPE,  in  painting,  the  view  or  profpect 
of  a  country  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  will  reach. 
See  Painting,  n°  11.  and  22. ;  and  Drawing,  Se&* 
10. 

LANDSCROON,  a  fea-port  town  of  Sweden,  in 
South-Gothland,  and  territory  of  Sthonen,  feated  on 
the  Baitic  Sea,  within  the  Sound,  22  miles  north  of 
Copenhagen.     E.  Long.  14.  20.  N.  Lat.  55.  42. 

LANDSDOWN,  a  place  in  Somerfetfhire,  near 
Bath,  with  a  fair  on  October  10th  for  cattle  and 
cheefe. 

LANDSHUT,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany  in 
Lower  Bavaria,  with  a  ftrong  caffcle  on  an  adjacent 
hill.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Ifer,  in  E.  Long.  1.  15. 
N.  Lat.  48.  23.  There  is  another  fmall  town,  of  the 
fame  name  in  Silefia,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Schweidnitz, 
feated  on  the  river  Zeider,  which  falls  into  the  Bauber; 
and  there  is  alfo  another  in  Moravia,  feated  on  the 
river  Morave,  on  the  confines  of  Hungary  and  Auftria.  . 

LANDSKIP.     See  Landscape. 

LANERKSHIRE,   a  county  of  Scotland,  called 
alfo  Clyde/dale,  from  the  river  Clyde,  by  which  it  is 
watered.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the. county 
of  Dumbarton ;  on  the   eaft  by  Stirling,  Linlithgow, 
Edinburgh,  and  Peebles,  fhires  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Dum- 
fries ;  and  on  the  weft  by  Ayr  and  Renfrew  fhires. 
Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth  is  about  40  miles,  from  1 
eaft  to  weft  36. — The, river  Clyde,  defcending  from  ScttlandDe- 
the  fouthern  part  of  this  county,  divides  it   into  two  UnrattJ,  p. 
almoft  equal  parts;  and  after  a  courfe  of  about  5o3I5-&c' 
miles,    meets  the   tide  a  little  below  Glafgow :    (fee 
Glasgow).     Proceeding  up  the  river  from  Glafgow, 
the    country  is    rich  and   well  "cultivated.     Bothwell 
caftle,  now  in  ruins,  (lands  on  an  eminence  which  over- 
looks the  Clyde.  .  Some  of  its  walls  are  (till  remaining, 
which  meafure   15  feet  in  thicknefis  and  60  feet  in 
height.     This  vaft  fabric  was  once  the  abode,  of  a  man 
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Lanerk- 
ftiire. 


the  moft  notorioufly  marked  of  any  in  the  annals  of 
Scotland  for  the  audacity  and  fplendor  of  his  crimes. 
Between  this  caftle  and  the  priory  of  Blantyre  on  the 
oppofite  fide  of  the  Clyde,  there  is  faid  to  have  been 
in  ancient  times  a  fubterraneous  paifage  under  the  ri- 
ver. A  little  above  ftands  Bothvvell-bridge,  noted  for 
the  defeat  of  the  Covenanters  by  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth in  1679. — Eaft  from  Bothwell  caftle,  in  an  ele- 
vated fituation,  ftands  the  Kirk  of  Shots,  amid  a  wild 
and  barren  country,  This  dreary  Wafte  is  covered 
with  heath ;  and  though  a  high  fituation,  is  flat,  and 
very  mavihy  in  many  places.  It  is  chiefly  employed 
as  lheep-walks ;  and  notwithftanding  the  vicinity  of 
coal  and  lime,  feems.  fcarce  capable  of  cultivation. 
This  want  is,  however,  compenfated  by  the  abundance 
of  iron-ftone  and  coal,  which  are  here  brought  toge- 
ther by  the  hand  of  nature.  Nor  is  this  advantage 
confined  to  the  barren  tract  in  the  north-eaft  corner 
of  the  (hire.  The  whole  county  abounds  with  thefe 
valuable  minerals ;  and  two  iron  works  are  erected  on 
the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  one  a  little  above  Glafgow, 
and  another  at  Cleland  near  Hamilton.  But  the  moft 
confiderable  work  of  this  kind  in  the  county  is  that  of 
Cleugh,  a  few  miles  fouth-eaft  from  the  Kirk  of  Shots. 
A  village  is  here  built  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
workmen.  It  is  called  Wiljontoivn  from  the  name  of 
the  proprietors. — The  fmall  borough  of  Lanerk  is  fi- 
tuated  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  on  the  north-eaft  fide  of 
the  Clyde,  commanding  a  fine  profpect  over  the  river. 
In  this  neighbourhood  are  fome  of  the  greateft  cotton 
manufactories  in  Scotland.  The  Clyde  near  this  place 
runs  for  feveral  miles  between  high  rocks  covered  with 
wood  ;  and  in  its  courfe  exhibits  many  aftonifhing  ca- 
taracts :  (fee  the  article  Clyde). — From  Lanerk,  paf- 
fing  the  village  of  Carftairs,  a  few  miles  to  the  eaft 
we  meet  the  fmall  town  of  Carnwatli.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  along  the  Clyde  to  the  fouth-eaft, 
there  is  much  cultivation  and  rich  pafture. — To  the 
fouth  of  Carnwath  is  the  town  of  Biggar ;  where  is 
feen  the  ruin  of  a  collegiate  church  founded  in  1 545. 
— The  lands  about  the  villages  of  Coulter  and  Lam- 
mington  are  fertile  ;  but  farther  up  the  Clyde  we  meet 
with  nothing  but  fheep-walks  and  pafture-grounds  in 
tracing  it  to  its  fource. 

In  the  fouthern  part  of  the  (hire,  generally  called 
Clydefdale,  the  country  is  not  lefs  wild.  Among  the 
mountains  here,  or  .rather  in  a  hollow  near  their  fum- 
mit,  we  meet  wath  the  village  of  Leadhills,  by  fome 
laid  to  be  the  higheft  human  habitation  in  the  ifland 
of  Great  Britain.  H<;re,  however,  refide  many  hun- 
dreds of  miners  with  their  families.  Thefe  miners, 
though  in  a  great  meafure  excluded  from  fociety  by 
their  fituation,  yet  not  only  find  means  to  procure  a 
comfortable  fubfiftence,  but  alfo  pay  more  attention  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind  than  many  of  their  coun- 
trymen fituatcd  feemingly  in  more  favourable  circum- 
ftances  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge.  As  an  evi- 
dence of  this,  they  are  very  intelligent,  and  have  pro- 
vided a .  circulating  library  for  the  inftruclion  and  a- 
mufement  of  the  little  community  belonging  to  the 
village.— Amid  thefe  mountains  particles  of  gold  have 
ibmetimes  been  found  wafhed  down  by  the  rains  and 
ftreams  of  water;  but  this  defart  tract  is  chiefly  va- 
luable for  producing  metals  of  inferior  worth.     "  No- 


thing (fays  Mr  Pennant)  can  equal  the  gloomy  appear-  L»rierk- 
ance  of  the  country  round.  Neither  tree,  nor  ftirub,  fliire' 
nor  verdure,  nor  picturefque  rock,  appear  to  amufe  the  Laue^0_ 
eye.  The  fpectator  mult  plunge  into  the  bowels  of  _r°"5  '  - 
thefe  mountains  for  entertainment."  The  veins  of  lead 
lie  moftly  north  and  fouth  ;  and  their  thicknefs,  which 
feldom  exceeds  40  feet,  varies  greatly  in  different  parts. 
Some  have  been  found  filled  with  ore  within  two  fa- 
thoms of  the  furface ;  others  fink  to  the  depth  of  90 
fathoms.  The  earl  of  Hopeton,  the  proprietor,  has 
in  his  poffeffion  a  folid  mafs  of  lead-ore  from  thefe 
mines  weighing  five  tons.  His  lordihip  has  alfo,  it  is 
faid,  a  piece  of  native  gold  that  weighs  two  ounces, 
which  was  found  here.  The  lead  fmelted  at  this  place 
is  all  fent  to  Leith,  where  it  has  the  privilege  of  being 
exported  free  of  duty.  The  fcanty  pafture  afforded 
by  this  barren  region  feeds  fome  fheep  and  cattle  ; 
but  thofe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mines  fome- 
times  perifli  by  drinking  of  the  water  in  which  the 
lead  ore  has  been  wafhed  :  for  the  lead  ore  communi- 
cates a  deleterious  quality  to  the  water,  though  that 
liquid  acquires  no  hurtful  taint  from  remaining  in  lea- 
den pipes  or  cifterns.  North  from  this  mountainous 
region  lies  Crawfordmuir. 

About  nine  miles  north  of  Leadhills,  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  fmall  river  Douglas,  which  falls  into  the 
Clyde  a  few  miles  below,  ftands  Douglas  caftle,  for 
many  ages  the  refidence  of  the  fecond  family  in  Scot- 
land. A  modern  building  has  been  erected  on  the 
fame  fite,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  caftle.  Near  it 
ftands  the  town  of  Douglas.  A  few  miles  to  the 
north-eaft  is  Tinto,  a  remarkable  conic  mountain, 
round  the  bafe  of  which  the  Clyde  makes  a  noble 
fweep.  Weftward,  beyond  Douglas,  the  fmall  river 
Netham  defcends  into  the  Clyde  through  the  populous 
parifh  of  Lifmahago. — Hamilton  houfe,  the  feat  of 
the  duke  of  Hamilton,  ftands  in  a  plain  betweea  the 
rivers  Clyde  and  Avon.  It  is  a  magnificent  ftru<5ture, 
furrounded  by  many  venerable  oaks.  In  the  vicinity 
is  the  town  of  Hamilton,  which  contains  many  hand- 
fome  houfes  :  (fee  Hamilton).  Here  are  feen  the 
ruins  of  a  collegiate  church,  founded  in  1451.  At  a 
Hamilton-hotife  is  an  elegant  ap- 


little  diftance 


'8' 
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pendagc  to  it  called  Chatelherault,  the  name  of  the 
ancient  poHefiions  held  by  the  family  in  France.  This 
building  is  feated  on  the  river  Avon,  and  is  furround- 
ed by  woods  and  deep  dells,  and  every  rural  beauty 
that  can  produce  a  pleafing  effect  on  the  imagination. 
— On  the  weft  of  Hamilton  is  the  little  town  of  Kil- 
bridge  ;  and  to  the  fouth  that  of  Strathavon,  furround- 
ed by  the  fertile  tract  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
In  our  way  from  Hamilton  to  Glafgow  we  meet  with 
the  ancient  borough  of  Rutherglen,  inhabited  chiefly 
by  weavers  and  other  manufacturers  :  and  the  village 
of  Govan  ftands  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  river  on  the 
road  from  Glafgow  to  Renfrew. 

LANESBOROUGH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  fituatcd 
in  the  county  of  Longford  and  province  of  Leinfter. 
It  is  a  borough,  and  returns  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment ',  patronage  in  the  Dillon  family.  This  place  is 
fituated  on  the  river  Shannon,  62  miles  from  Dublin ; 
and  has  a  barrack  for  a  troop  of  horfc.  There  is  a. 
yearly  fair  here  in  February.  The  town  gave  title  of 
vifcount  to  the  family  of  Lane,  and  now  gives  title  of 
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Lanfranc  earl  to  that  of  Butler.     There  is  a  bridge  over  the 

||        Shannon  at  Lanefborough  into  the  county  Rofcommon. 

Langeland.  N.  Lat.  53  40.  W.  Long.  8.  6. 

"""*■"         LANFRANC,  an  Italian,  born  at  Pavia,  became 

archbifhop   of  Canterbury  in  1070.     He  difputed  a- 

gainft  Berengarius  in  the  council  held  at   Rome  in 

1059,  and  wrote  againft  him  concerning  the  real  pre- 

fence  in  the  euchariil.     He  had  other  difputes,  Sec.  and 

died  in  1089. 

Lanfranc  (John),  an  eminent  Italian  hiftory-paint- 
er,  born  at  Parma  in  158 1.  He  was  firft  the  dilciple 
of  Auguftin  Caiacci ;  and,  after  his  death,  of  Hanni- 
bal, whofe  tafte  in  defign  and  colouring  he  fo  happily 
attained,  that  he  was  intruded  to  execute  fome  of  his 
defigns  in  the  Farnefian  palace  at  Rome.  Thefe  he 
finilhed  in  fo  mafterly  a  manner,  that  the  difference  is 
imperceptible  to  this  day  between  his  work  and  that 
of  his  mafter.  His  genius  directed  him  to  grand  com- 
pofitions,  which  he  had  a  peculiar  facility  in  defigning 
and  in  painting  either  in  frefco  or  in  oil :  he  did  in- 
deed afpire  to  the  grace  of  Corregio,  but  could  ne- 
ver arrive  at  his  excellence  ;  his  greateft  power  being 
manifefted  in  compofition  and  forefhortening.  He 
was  deficient  in  correclnefs  and  expreffion ;  and  his 
colouring,  though  fometimes  admirable,  was  frequent- 
ly too  dark.  By  order  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  he  paint- 
ed in  St  Peter's  church  at  Rome  the  reprefentation  of 
that  faint  walking  on  the  water,  which  afforded  the 
pope  fo  much  fatisfadtion  that  he  knighted  him.  He 
died  in  1647. 

LANGBAINE  (Gerard),  D.  D.  a  learned  Eng- 
lifh  writer,  was  born  in  1608.  He  was  educated  at 
Queen's-college,  Oxford  ;  and  became  keeper  of  the 
archives  of  that  univerfity,  provoft  of  his  college,  and 
dodtor  of  divinity.  He  was  highly  efteemed  by  arch- 
biihop  Ulher,  Selden,  and  feveral  other  learned  men  ; 
and  died  in  1657-8.  He  published,  1.  An  edition  of 
Longinus,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  notes,  z.  A  re- 
view of  the  covenant ;  and  other  works. 

Lang  bain  e  (Gerard),  an  eminent  writer,  the  fon 
of  the  former,  was  born  in  1656.  He  was  put  ap- 
prentice to  Mr  Symonds,  bookfeller  in  St  Paul's 
church-yard :  but  was  foon  after  called  from  thence 
by  his  mother  up^n  the  death  of  his  eldeft  brother, 
and  by  her  entered  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Univer- 
fity-college,  Oxford,  in  1672.  Here  he  run  out  a 
good  part  of  his  eftate  ;  but  afterwards  corrected  his 
manner  of  living,  and  for  fome  years  lived  in  retire- 
ment near  Oxford.  During  this  time  he  improved 
his  tafte  for  dramatic  poetr  y ;  and  at  firij  wrote  fome 
fmall  pieces  without  his  name  ;  but  afterwards  pub- 
limed  feveral  works  which  he  publicly  owned.  In 
1690  he  was  elected  inferior  beadle  of  arts  in  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  and,  in  January  following,  was 
chofen  fuperior  beadle  cf  law,  but  died  foon  after  in 
1692.  He  wrote,  1.  The  hunter,  a  difcourfe  on 
horfemanihip.  2.  A  new  catalogue  of  Englith  plays, 
with  their  beft  editions,  and  divers  remarks  on  the 
originals  of  moft  plays,  and  on  the  plagiaries  of  feve- 
ral authors.  3.  An  accouixt  of  the  Engliih  dramatic 
poets. 

LANGELAND    (Robert),    an    old    Englifh  poet 

of  the  14th  century,  and  one  of  the  iirft  diiciples  of 

Wicklitfe  the  reformer.     He  is  faid  to  have  been  born 

in  Shropihire,  but  we  have  no  account  of  his  family. 

1, 


He   wrote    The    vifions  of  Pierce    Plowman ;    a    piece  Langeland 
which  abounds  with  imagination  and  humour,  though         || 
drelTed  to  great  difadvantage  in  very  uncouth  verfifi-   Langrcl- 
cation  and  obfolete  language.     It  is  written  without       fll"t>    A 
rhyme,  an  ornament  which  the  poet  has  endeavoured 
to  fupply  by  making  every  verfe  begin  with  the  fame 
letter.     Dr  Hickes  obferves,  that  this  kind  of  allitera- 
tive verfifkation  was  adopted  by  Langeland  from  the 
practice  cf  the  Saxon  poets,  and  that  thefe  vifions  a* 
bound  with   Saxonifms  :  he  ftyles  him  celebcrrtmus  ille 
fatirographus,    morum    innd;x    acerrimm,    &c.       Chaucer 
and  Spencer  have  attempted  imitations- of  his  vifions, 
and  the  learned  Selden  mentions  him  with  honour. 

Langeland,  an  ifland  of  Denmark  in  the  Baltic 
fea,  in  the  ftrait  called  the  great  belt,  and  between 
Zealand,  Saland,  and  Fyonia.  It  produces  plenty  of 
corn,  and  the  principal  town  is  Rutcoping.  E.  Long.. 
11.  10.  N.  Lat.  55.  o. 

LANGETZ,  a  town  of  Fiance  in  Touraine,  noted 
for  its  excellent  melons.  It  is  fituated  on  the  river 
Loire,  in  E.  Long.  o.  23.  N.  Lat  .42.  20. 

LANGHORNE  (John),  D.  D.  was  born  at 
Kirkby-Stephen,  in  Weftmorcland.  His  father  was 
the  Reverend  Jofeph  Langhorne  of  Winfton,  who  died 
when  his  fon  was  young.  After  entering  into  holy 
orders,  he  became  tutor  to  the  fons  of  Mr  Cracroft, 
a  Lincolnfhire  gentleman,  whofe  daughter  he  mar- 
ried. This  lady  in  a  fhort  time  died  :  and  the  lofs  of 
her  was  very  pathetically  lamented  by  her  hufband  in 
a  monody ;  and  by  another  gentleman,  Mr  Cart- 
wright,  in  a  poem  entitled  "  Conftantia."  Dr  Lang- 
horne held  the  living  of  Blagden  in  Somerietihire  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  April  1.  1779. 
He  was  the  author  of  feveral  literary  productions  ; 
amongft  others,  of  Poems  in  two  vols,  1766  ;  Sermons 
in  2  vols,  1773  ;  Effufions  of  Fancy,  2  vols;  Theo-. 
dofius  and  Conftantia,  2  vols  ;  Solyman  and  Almena  ; 
Frederick  and  Pharamond,  or  the  Confolations  of  Hu- 
man Life,  1769;  a  Dilfertation  on  the  Eloquence  of 
the  Pulpit ;  and  another  on  Religious  Retirement ; 
and  he  was  editor  of  the  Works  of  St  Evremond,  cf 
the  Poems  of  Collins,  and  fome  other  articles. 

LANGIONA,  a  large,  rich,  and    ftrong  town  of 
Afia,  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Laos,  with  a  large 
and  magnificent  palace    where  the  king  refides.     E. . 
Long.  96.  45.  N.  Lat:..  22.  38. 

LANGOBARDI,  a  people  of  Germany  fituated 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  in  the  Marche  of 
Brandenburg,  whom  their  paucity  ennobled;  in  re- 
gard that  being  encompa(fed  by  many  and  powerful 
nations  they  preferved  themfelves,  not  fo  much  by  fub- 
miffion,  as  by  dint  of  arms  and  encountering  dangers,. 
(Tacitus). 

LANGPORT,  in  Somerfetfhire,  132  miles  from 
London,  is  a  well-frequented  town  on  the  Parrot,  be- 
tween Bridgewater  and  Crewkern.  It  fent  members 
to  three  parliaments,  and  is  governed  by  a  portreeve 
and  a  recorder.  Here  are  lighters  conftantly  fetch- 
ing coals,  &e.  from  Bridgewater ;  and  it  is  a  ftage 
for  the  Taunton  waggon,  which  drops  the  goods  here 
from  London  to  be  carried  farther  by  water.  Eels 
are  taken  in  vaft  plenty  out  of  the  holes  of  the  banks 
of  the  river  in  fruity  weather.  The  market  here  is  on 
Saturday,  and  there  are  four  fairs  in  the  year. 

LANGREL-sHOTy  at  iea,  that  confiiting  of  two 
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Langres    bars  of  iron  joined  by  a  chain  of  fliackle,  and  having 
||         half  a  ball  of  iron  fixed  on   each  end  ;  by   means  of 
Language.  wnich  apparatus  it  does  great  execution  among  the 
""-  enemy's  rigging. 

XANGRES,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 
France  in  Champagne,  with  a  bifhop's  fee.  The  cut- 
lery-wares made  here  are  in  high  efteem.  It  is  feated 
on  a  mountain  near  the  river  Mearne,  in  E.  Long. 
4.  24.  N.  Lat.  47.  52. 

LANGTON  (Stephen),  was  born  in  England,  but 
educated  at  Pars,  and  was  greatly  efteemed  for  his 
learning  by  the  king  and  nobility  of  France.  He  was 
chancellor  of  Paris,  a  cardinal  of  Rome,  and  in  the 
reign  of  king  John  was  made  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
bury by  Pope  Innocent  III.  in  oppofition  both  to  the 
monks  of  Canterbury  and  to  the  king.  Langton  was 
one  of  the  moft  illuftriaus  men  of  his  age  for  learning  ; 
j  and  continued  archbifhop  22  years,  dying  in  1228. 
Definition.  A  catalogue  of  his  books  is  given  by  Bale  and  Tanner. 
LANGUAGE,  in  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  word, 
fignifies  the  exprefiion  of  our  ideas  and  their  various 
relations  by  certain  articulate  founds,  which  are  ufed 
as  the  figns  of  thofe  ideas  and  relations.  By  articulate 
founds  are  meant  thofe  modulations  of  ample  voice,  cr 
of  found  emitted  from  the  thorax,  which  are  formed 
by  means  of  the  mouth  and  its  feveral  organs, — the 
teeth,  the  tcngue,  the  lips,  and  the  palate.  In  a  more 
general  fenfe  ,the  word  language  is  fometimes  ufed  to 
denote  all  founds  by  which  animals  of  any  kind  exprefs 
their  particular  feelings  and  impulfes  in  a  manner  that 
is  intelligible  to  their  own  fpecies. 

Nature  has  endowed  every  animal  with  powers  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  known  all  thofe  of  its  fenfations  and 
defires,  with  which  it  is  neceifary,  for  the  prefervation 
of  the  individual  or  the  continuance  of  the  kind,  that 
others  of  the  fame  fpecies  fhould  be  acquainted.  For  this 
purpofe,  the  organs  of  all  vocal  animals  are  fo  formed, 
as,  upon  any  particular  impulfe,  to  utter  founds,  of  which 
thofe  of  the  fame  fpecies  inftinctively  know  the  meaning. 
The  fummons  of  the  hen  is  inftantly  obeyed  by  the 
whole  brood  of  chickens  ;  and  in  many  others  of  the 
irrational  tribes  a  fimilar  mode  of  communication  may 
be  obferved  between  the  parents  and  the  offspring,  and 
1        .between  one  animal  and  its  cuftomary  afibciate.     But 
Language    jt  [s  nct  arnong  animals  of  the  fame  fpecies  only  that 
j."'™1".™'  thefe  inftinctive  founds  are  mutually  und-rftood.     It  is 
ferentfrom  as  ncc-tf;iry  f°r  animals  to  know  the  voices  of  their  e- 
the  inftinc-  nemies  as  the  voices  of  their  friends  ;  and  the  roaring 
•tive  cries  of  of  the  lion  is  a  found  of  which,  previous  to  all  expe- 
aninuls.      rience,  every  beaft    of  the  foreft   is  naturally  afraid. 
Between  thefe  animal  voices  and  the  language  of  men 
there  is    however  very  little    analogy.     Human  lan- 
guage is  capable  of  exprefling  ideas  and  notions,  which 
there   is  every  reafon  to  believe  that  the  brutal  mind 
cannot  conceive.     "  Speech    (fays  Arillot'e)  is  made 
to  indicate  what  is  expedient  and  what  inexpedient, 
and  in  confequence  of  this  what  is  juft  and  unjuft.     It 
is  therefore  given  to  men  ;   becaufe  it  is  peculiar  to 
them  that  of  good  and  evil,  juft  and  unjuft,  they  only 
(with  refpect  to  other  animals)  poffefs  a  fenfe  or  feel- 
ing."    The  voices  of  brutes  feem   intended  by  nature 
to  exprefs,  not  diftinct  ideas  or  moral  modes,  but  on- 
ly fuch  feelings  as   it  is  for  the  good  of  the  fpecies 
that  they  fhould  have  the  power  of  making  known ; 
and  in  this,  as  in  all  other  refpects,  thefe  voices  are 


analogous  ;  not  to  our  fpeaking,  but  to  our  weeping,  Language. 

laughing,    fmging,    groaning,    icreaming,   and    other  ' """^ 

natural  and  audible  expreffions  of  appetite  and  paffion. 

Another  difference  between  the  language  of  men 

and  the  voices  of  brute  animals  confifts  in  articulation, 
by  which  the  former  may  be  refolved  into  diftinct  ele- 
mentary founds  or  fyllables  ;  whereas  the  latter,  being 
for  the  moft  part  unarticulated,  is  not  capable  of  fuch 
a  reiblution.     Hence  H.  mer  and  Hefiod  characterize 
man  by  the  epithet  pff>$,  or  '*  voice  dividing,"  as  de- 
noting a  power  peculiar  to  the   human  fpecies:  for  |  The  par- 
though  there  are  a  few  birds  f  which  utter  founds  that  rotxuckco, 
may  be  divided  into  fyllables,  yet  each  of  thefe  birds and  Eaft* 
utters  but  one  fuchdbund,  which  fecms  to  be  employed  Inc*ia  bird 
rather  as  notes  of  natural  mufic  than  for  the  purpofe  C?  c  /"  ' 
ot  giving  iniormation  to  others  ;  for  when  the  bird  is         3 
agitated,  it  utters  cries  which  are  very  different,  and  Not  from 

have  no  articulation. A  third  difference  between  nature  or 

the  language  of  men  and  the  Significant  cries  of  brute  inftm&>bnt 
animals,  is,  that  the  former  is  from  art  and  the  latter 
from  nature.  Every  human  language  is  learned  by  imita- 
tion, and  is  intelligible  only  to  thofe  who  either  inhabit 
the  country  where  it  is  vernacular,  or  have  been  taught 
it  by  a  mafter  or  by  books  :  but  the  voices  in  queftion 
are  not  learned  by  imitation  ;  and  being  wholly  inftinc- 
tive,  they  are  intelligible  to  all  the  animals  of  that  fpecies 
by  which  they  are  uttered,  though  brought  together 
from  the  moft  diftant  countries  on  earth.  That  a  dog, 
which  had  never  heard  another  bark,  would  notwith- 
standing bark  himfelf,  and  that  the  barking  or  yelps 
of  a  Lapland  dog  would  be  inftinctively  underftood  by 
the  dogs  of  Spain,  Calabria,  or  any  other  country,  are 
facts  which  admit  not  of  doubt :  but  there  is  no  rea- 
fon to  imagine  that  a  man  who  had  never  heard  any 
language  ipoken  would  himfelf  fpeak  ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  language  fpoken  in  one  country  is  un- 
intelligible to  the  natives  of  another  country  where  a 
different  language  is  fpoken.  Herodotus  indeed  re- 
cords a  fact  which,  could  it  be  depended  upon,  would 
tend  to  overturn  this  reafoning,  as  it  infers  a  natural 
relation  between  ideas  and  certain  articulate  founds. 
He  tells  us,  that  Pfammetichus  king  of  Eo-ypt,  in  or- 
der to  difcover  which  was  the  oldeft  language,  caufed 
two  children,  newly  born  of  poor  parents,  to  be 
brought  up  by  a  fhepherd  among 'his  cattle,  with  a 
ftrict  injunction  that  they  fhould  never  hear  a  human 
voice ;  and  that  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  children 
pronounced  at  the  fame  time  the  word  /Ssxaoc,  which 
in  the  Phrygian  language  lignified  bread.  Either  this 
is  one  of  the  many  fables  which  that  credulous  hifto- 
rian  collected  among  the  Egyptians,  or  the  conduct 
and  reafoning  of  Pfammetichus  were  very  abfurd  ;  for 
it  is  added,  that  from  this  circumftance  he  inferred 
that  the  Phrygians  were  the  moft  ancient  people,  and 
that  they  fpoke  the  primitive  language.  The  only 
rational  purpofe  for  which  fuch  an  experiment  could. 
be  inftituted,  would  be  to  difcover,  not  which  is  the 
oldeft  or  the  lateft  language,  but  whether  there  be  fuch 
a  thing  as  a  language  cf  nature  or  inftinct :  but  in  fuch 
a  language  it  is  obvious  that  there  could  be  no  word  to 
denote  bread,  becaufe  in  what  is  called  the  ftate  of  na- 
ture bread  is  unknown.  The  experiment  of  Pfamme- 
tichus was  probably  never  made ;  but  in  the  woods  of 
different  countries  folitary  favages  have  at  different 
times  been  caught,  who,  though  they  apparently  peffef- 
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Language,  fed  all  thefagacity  which  is  natural  to  man,  and  though 
r their  organs  both  of  hearing  and  of  fpeech  were  per- 
fect, never  ufed  articulate  founds  as  figns  of  fenfations 
or  ideas.  They  uttered  indeed  the  inarticulate  cries 
which  are  inftindtively  expreffive  of  pleafure  and  pain, 
of  joy  and  forro-vr,  more  distinctly  and  forcibly  than 
men  civilized  ;  but  with  refpect  to  the  very  rudiments 
of  language,  they  were  what  Horace  reprefents  all 
mankind  to  have  been  originally, — mutum  et  turpe  pecus. 
Indeed  it  feems  to  be  obvious,  that  were  there  any  in- 
junctive language,  the  firft  words  uttered  by  all  chil- 
dren would  be  the  fame  ;  and  that  every  child,  whe- 
ther born  in  the  defert  or  in  fociety,  would  under- 
ftand  the  language  of  every  other  child  however  edu- 
cated or  however  negleded.  Nay  more,  we  may  ven- 
ture to  affirm,  that  fuch  a  language,  though  its  gene- 
ral ufe  might,  in  fociety,  be  fuperfeded  by  the  pre- 
vailing dialed!  of  art,  could  never  be  wholly  loft  ;  and 
that  no  man  of  one  country  would  find  it  difficult,  far 
lefs  impoffible,  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  his 
natural  and  moft  preffing  wants  to  the  men  ot  any 
other  country,  whether  barbarous  or  civilized.  The 
exercife  of  cultivated  reafon,  and  the  arts  of  civil  life, 
have  indeed  eradicated  many  of  our  original  inllinfts, 
but  they  have  not  eradicated  them  all :  (fee  In- 
stinct.) There  are  external  indications  of  the  internal 
feelings  and  defires,  which  appear  in  the  moft  poliih- 
ed  fociety,  and  which  are  confefledly  inftinctive.  The 
paffions,  emotions,  fenfations,  and  appetites,  are  natu- 
rally expreffed  in  the  countenance  by  characters  which 
the  favage  and  the  courtier  can  read  with  equal  readi- 
nefs.  The  look  ferene,  the  fmoothed  brow,  the  dim- 
pled fmile,  and  the  gliftening  eye,  denote  equanimity 
and  good  will  in  terms  which  no  man  miftakes.  The 
contracted  brow,  the  glaring  eye,  the  fullen  gloom, 
and  the  threatening  air,  denote  rage,  indignation,  and 
defiance,  as  plainly  and  forcibly  as  revilings  or  impre- 
cations. To  teach  men  to  difguife  thefe  inftinctive  in- 
dications of  their  temper,  and 

"  To  carry  fmilcs  and  funfhine  in  their  face, 
■  When  difcontcnt  fits  heavy  at  their  heart," 

eonftitutes  a  great  part  of  modern  and  refined  educa- 
tion. Yet  in  fpite  of  every  effort  of  the  utmoft  (kill, 
and  of  every  motive  refulting  from  intereft,  the  moft 
confummate  hypocrite,  or  the  moft  hackneyed  politi- 
cian, is  not  always  able  to  prevent  his  real  difpofition 
from  becoming  apparent  in  his  countenance.  He  may 
indeed,  by  long  practice,  have  acquired  a  very  great 
command  both  over  his  temper  and  over  the  in- 
ftinctive figns  of  it ;  but  at  times  nature  will  predomi- 
nate over  art,  and  a  fudden  and  violent  paffion  will 
flafti  in  his  face,  fo  as  to  be  vifible  to  the  eye  of  every 
beholder.  If  thefe  obfervations  be  juft,  and  we  flatter 
ourfelves  with  the  belief  that  no  man  will  call  them  in 
queftion,  it  feems  to  follow,  that,  if  mankind  were 
prompted  by  inftinft  to  ufe  articulate  founds  as  indi- 
cations of  their  paffions,  affections,  fenfations,  and 
ideas,  the  language  of  nature  could  never  be  wholly 
forgotten,  and  that  it  would  fometimes  predominate 
over  the  language  of  art.  Groans,  fighs,  and  fome 
Vol.  IX. 


inarticulate  lively  founds,  are  naturally  expreffive  ofLaa^uage. 
pain  and  pleafure,  and  equally  intelligible  to  all  man-  «-— ' 
kind.  The  occafional  ufe  of  thefe  no  art  can  wholly 
banilh  ;  and  if  there  were  articulate  founds  naturally 
expreffive  of  the  fame  feelings,  it  is  not  conceivable 
that  art  or  education  could  banifh  the  ufe  of  them, 
merely  becaufe  by  the  organs  of  the  mouth  they  ate 
broken  into  parts  and  refolvable  into  fyllable#. 

It  being  thus  evident  that  there  is  no  inftinctive  ar- 
ticulated language,  it  has  become  an  inquiry  of  fom« 
importance,  how  mankind  were  firft  induced  to  fabri- 
cate articulate  founds,  and  to  employ  them  for  the 
purpofe  of  communicating  their  thoughts.  Children 
learn  to  fpeak  by  infenfible  imitation  ;  and  when  ad- 
vanced fome  years  in  life,  they  ftudy  foreign  languages 
under  proper  inftructors  :  but  the  firft  men  had  no 
fpeakers  to  imitate,  and  no  formed  language  to  ftudy  ; 
by  what  means  did  they  then  learn  to  fpeak  ?  On  this  Either  re- 
queftion  only  two  opinions  can  poffibly  be  formed,  vealedfrom 
Either  language  muft  have  been  originally  revealed  from  heaven,  or 
heaven,  or  it  muft  be  the  fruit  of  human  induftry.  The  an  arV||" 
greater  part  of  Jews  and  Chriftians,  and  even  fome  of^"ne  '' 
the  wifeft  pagans,  have  embraced  the  former  opinion  ; 
which  feems  to  be  fupported  by  the  authority  of  Mo- 
fes,  who  reprefents  the  Supreme  Being  as  teaching 
our  firft  parents  the  names  of  animals.  The  latter  o- 
pinion  is  held  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  Lucretius,  Horace, 
and  many  other  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  who  con- 
fider  language  as  one  of  the  arts  invented  by  man. 
The  firft  men,  fay  they,  lived  for  fome  time  in  woods' 
and  caves  after  the  manner  of  beafts,  uttering  only 
confufed  and  indiftinct  noifes  ;  till,  affociating  for  mu- 
tual affiftance,  they  came  by  degrees  to  ufe  articulate 
founds  mutually  agreed  upon  for  the  arbitrary  figns  or 
marks  of  thofe  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  which 
he  wanted  to  communicate  to  the  hearer.  This  opi- 
tion  fprung  from  the  atomic  cofmogony  which  was 
framed  by  Mochus  the  Phenician,  and  afterwards  im- 
proved by  Democritus  and  Epicurus ;  and  though  it 
is  part  of  a  fyftem  in  which  the  firft  men  are  reprefent- 
ed  as  having  grown  out  of  the  earth  like  trees  and  o- 
ther  vegetables,  it  has  been  adopted  by  feveral  modern 
writers  (a)  of  high  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and 
is  certainly  in  itfelf  worthy  of  examination.  s 

The  moft  learned,  and  on  every  account  the  moft  Arguments 
refpeclable  author  who  now  fupports  this  opinion,  can-  [OT  ltl^e~ 
didly  acknowledges,  that  if  language  was  invented  it  n"fn°inv"n. 
was  of  very  difficult  invention,    and  far  beyond  the  tion# 
reach  of  the  groiTeft  favages.     Accordingly  he  holds, 
that  though  men  were  originally  folitary  animals,  and 
had  no  natural  propenfity  to  the  focial  life  ;  yet  before 
language  could  be  invented  they  muft  have  been  affo- 
ciated  for  ages,  and  have  carried  on  of  concert  fome 
common  work.     Nay,  he  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
before  the  invention  of  an  art  fo  difficult  as  language, 
men  muft  not  only  have  herded  together,  but  have  alfo 
formed  fome  kind  of  civil  policy,  have  exifted  in  that 
political  ftate  a  very  long  time,  and  have  acquired  fuch 
powers  of  abftraction  as  to  be  able  to  form  general  ideas. 
(See  Logic  and  Metaphysics).     But  it  is  obvious, 
that  men  could  not  have  inftituted  civil  policy,  or  have 

3  X  carried 


(a)  Father  Simon,  Voltaire,  L'Abbe  Condillac,  Dr  Smiths  and  die  author  of  the  Origin  and  Proofs  of 
Language. 
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Language,  carried  on  of  confent  any  common  work,  without  com-  been  performed  or  were  performing,  or  that  fuch  and  Language 

' '<" — '  municating  their  defigns  to  each  other :  and  there  are  fuch  events  had  happened  relative  to  the  common  bufi- 

four  ways  by  which  the  author  thinks  that  this  could  nefs.     Then  names  would  be  invented  of  fuch  objects 

have  been  done  before  the  invention  of  fpeech;  viz.  as  they  were  converfant  with  ;  but  as  we  cannot  fup- 

ift,  inarticulate  cries,  expreffive  of  fentiments  and  paf-  pofe  favages  to  be  deep  in  abftraction  or  fkilful  in  the 

fions;  2d,  gejlures,  and  the  exprejfion  of  countenance ;  3d,  art  of  arranging  things  according  to  their  genera  and 


imitative  founds,  expreflive  of  audible  things  ;  and,  4th 
painting,  by  which  vifible  objects  may  be  reprefertfed. 
Of  thefe  four  ways  of  communication  it  is  plain  that 
only  two  have  any  connection  with  language,  viz.  in- 
articulate cries  and  imitative  founds ;  and  of  thefe  the 
author  abandons  the  latter  as  having  contributed  no- 
thing to  the  invention  of  articulation,  though  he  thinks 
it  may  have  helped  to  advance  its  progrefs.     "  I  am 


fpecies,  all  things  however  fimilar,  except  perhaps  the 
individuals  of  the  loweft  fpecies,  would  be  exprefled 
by  different  words  not  related  to  each  other  either  by 
derivation  or  compofition.  Thus  would  language  grow 
by  degrees ;  and  as  it  grew,  it  would  be  more  and 
more  broken  and  articulated  by  confonants ;  but  ftill 
the  words  would  retain  a  great  deal  of  their  original 
nature  of  animal  cries.  And  thus  things  would  go  on,, 
difpofed  (fays  he)  to  believe,  that  the  framing  of  words  words  unrelated  ftill  multiplying,  till  at  laft  the  lan- 
with  an  analogy  to  the  found  of  the  things  expreffed  guage  would  become  too  cumberfome  for  ufe  ;  and 
by  them,  belongs  rather  to  languages  of  art  than  to  then  art  would  be  obliged  to  interpofe,  and  form  a 
the  firft  languages  fpoken  by  rude  and  barbarous  na-  language  upon  a  few  radical  words,  according  to  the 
tions."      It  is    therefore    inarticulate    cries  only  that    rules  and  method  of  etymology.  6 

muft  have  given  rife  to  the  formation  of  language.  Thofe  (b)  who  think  that  language  was  originally  Arguments 
Such  cries  are  ufed  by  all  animals  who  have  any  revealed  from  heaven,  confider  this  account  of  its  hu-  for  its  di- 
ufe  of  voice  to  exprefs  their  wants ;  and  the  fact  man  invention  as  a  feries  of  mere  fuppofitions  hanging  vme  origin, 
is,  that  all  barbarous  nations  have  cries  expreffing  dif-  loofely  together,  and  the  whole  fufpended  from  no  fix- 
ferent  things,  fuch  as  joy,  grief,  terror,  furprife,  and  ed  principles.  The  opinions  of  Diodorus,  Vitruvius, 
the  like.  Thefe,  together  with  geftures  and  expreffion  Horace,  Lucretius,  and  Cicero,  which  are  frequently 
of  the  countenance,  were  undoubtedly  the  methods  of  quoted  in  its  fupport,  are  in  their  eftimation  of  no 
communication  firft  ufed  by  men  :  and  we  have  but  to  greater  authority  than  the  opinions  of  other  men  ;  for 
fuppofe  (fays  our  author)  a  great  number  of  our  fpecies  as  language  was  formed  and  brought  to  a  great  de- 
carrying  on  fome  common  bufinefs,  and  converfing  to-  gree  of  perfection  long  before  the  era  of  any  hiftorian 
gether  by  figns  and  cries ;  and  we  have  men  juft  in  a  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  the  antiquity  of  the 
ftate  proper  for  the  invention  of  language.  For  if  we  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  who  are  comparatively  of 
fuppofe  their  numbers  to  increafe,  their  wants  would  yefterday,  gives  them  no  advantage  in  this  inquiry  o- 
increafe  alfo ;  and  then  thefe  two  methods  of  commu-  ver  the  philofophers  of  France  and  England.  Arifto- 
nication  would  become  too  confined  for  that  larger  tie  has  defined  man  to  be  £«<>»  ^/^jit/xov  :  and  the  defi- 
fphere  of  life  which  their  wants  would  make  neceflary.  nition  is  certainly  fo  far  juft,  that  man  is  much  more 
The  only  thing  then  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  remarkable  for  imitation  than  invention ;  and  there- 
greater  variety  to  the  inftinctive  cries  ;  and  as    fore,  fay  the  rcafoners  on  this  fide  of  the  queftion,  had 

the  human  race  been  originally  mutum  et  turpe  pecus,  they 
would  have  continued  fo  to  the  end  of  time,  unlefs 
they  had  been  taught  to  fpeak  by  fome  fuperior  intelli- 
gence.    That  the  firft  men  fprung  from  the  earth  like 


give 


the 


a  greater  variety  to  tne  mmnctive  cries ;  ana  as 
natural  progrefs  is  from  what  is  eafy  to  what  is 
more  difficult,  the  firft  variation  would  be  merely  by 
tones  from  low  to  high,  and  from  grave  to  acute.  But 
this  variety  could  not  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  fpeech 

in  fociety  ;  and  being  advanced  fo  far,  it  was  natural  vegetables,  no  modern  philosopher  has  ventured  to  af- 
that  an  animal  fo  fagacious  as  man  fhould  go  on  far-  fert ;  nor  does  there  any  where  appear  fufficient  evi- 
ther,  and  come  at  laft  to  the  only  other  variation  re-  dence  that  men  were  originally  in  the  ftate  of  favages. 
maining,  namely  articulation.  The  firft  articulation  The  oldeft  book  extant  contains  the  only  rational  cof- 
would  be  very  fimple,  the  voice  being  broken  and  dif-  megony  known  to  the  ancient  nations  ;  and  that  book 
tinguifhed  only  by  a  few  vowels  and  confonants.  And  reprefents  the  firft  human  inhabitants  of  this  earth,  not 
as  all  natural  cries  are  from  the  throat  and  larynx,  with  only  as  reafoning  and  fpeaking  animals,  but  alfo  as  in  a 
little  or  no  operation  of  the  organs  of  the  mouth,  it  is    ftate  of  high  perfection  and  happinefs,  of  which  they 


natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the  firft  languages  were  for 
the  greater  part  fpoken  from  the  throat ;  that  what 
confonants  were  ufed  to  vary  the  cries,  were  moftly 
guttural ;  and  that  the  organs  of  the  mouth  would  at 
firft  be  very  little  employed.  •  From  this  account  of 


were  deprived  for  difobedience  to  their  Creator.  Mo- 
fes,  fetting  afide  his  claim  to  infpiration,  deferves,  from 
the  confiftence  of  his  narrative,  at  leaft  as  much  credit 
Mochus,  or  Democritus,  or  Epicurus :  and  from 


as 


his  prior  antiquity,  if  antiquity  could  on  this  fubject 


the  origin  of  language  it  appears,  that  the  firft  founds  have  any  weight,  he  would  deferve  more,  as  having 
articulated  were  the  natural  cries  by  which  men  fig-  lived  nearer  to  the  period  of  which  they  all  write.  But 
nified  their  wants  and  defires  to  one  another,  fuch  as  die  queftion  refpecting  the  origin  of  language  may  be 
calling  one  another  for  certain  purpofes,  and  other  fuch  decided  without  refting  in  authority  of  any  kind,  mere- 
things  as  were  moft  neceffary  for  carrying  on  any  joint  ly  by  confidering  the  nature  of  fpeech  and  the  men- 
work  :  then  in  procefs  of  time  other  cries  would  be  ar-  tal  and  corporeal  powers  of  man.  Thofe  who  main- 
ticulated,  to  fignify,  that  fuch  and  fuch  actions  had  tain  it  to  be  of  human  invention,  fuppofe  men  at  firft 

to 


(b)  Warburton,  Delaney,  Johnfon,  Beattie,  Blair,  and  Dr  Stanhope  Smith  of  New  Jerfey,:  &c,. 
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Langufge.  to  have  been  folitary  animals,  afterwards  to  have  herd- 
■~v~"  "  ed  together  without  government  or  fubordination,  then 
to  have  formed  political  focieties,  and  by  their  own 
exertions  to  have  advanced  from  the  grofleft  ignorance 
to  the  refinements  of  fcience.  But  fay  the  reafoners 
whofe  caufe  we  are  now  pleading,  this  is  a  fuppofkion 
contrary  to  all  hiftory  and  all  experience.  There  is 
;not  upon  record  a  fingle  inftance  well  authenticated 
of  a  people  emerging  by  their  own  efforts  from  barba- 
rifm  to  civilization.  There  have  indeed  been  many 
nations  raifed  from  the  (late  of  favages  ;  but  it  is  known 
that  they  were  polifhed,  not  by  their  own  repeated  ex- 
ertions, but  by  the  influence  of  individuals  or  colonies 
from  nations  more  enlightened  than  themfelves.  The 
original  favages  of  Greece  were  tamed  by  the  Pelafgi,  a 
foreign  tribe  ;  and  were  afterwards  further  polifhed  by 
Orpheus,  Cecrops,  Cadmus,  &c.  who  derived  their 
knowledge  from  Egypt  and  the  Eaft.  The  ancient 
Romans,  a  ferocious  and  motley  crew,  received  the 
bleffings  of  law  and  religion  from  a  fucceffion  of 
foreign  kings  ;  and  the  conquefts  of  Rome  at  a  later 
period  contributed  to  civilize  the  reft  of  Europe.  In 
America,  the  only  two  nations  which  at  the  invafion 
of  the  Spaniards  could  be  faid  to  have  advanced  a  fin- 
gle ftep  from  barbarifm,  were  indebted  for  their  fupe- 
riority  over  the  other  tribes,  not  to  the  gradual  and 
unaflifted  progrefs  of  the  human  mind,  but  to  the  wife 
mftitutions  of  foreign  legiilators. 

This  is  not  the  proper  place  for  tracing  the  progrefs 
of  man  from  the  favage  ftate  to  that  of  political  focie- 
ty  (See  Sap  age  State) ;  but  experience  teaches  us,  that 
in  every  art  it  is  much  eafier  to  improve  than  to  invent. 
The  human  mind,  when  put_into  the  proper  track,  is 
indeed  capable  of  making  great  advances  in  arts  and 
fciences  ;  but  if  any  credit  be  due  to  the  records  of 
hiftory,  it  has  not,  in  a  people  funk  in  ignorance  and 
barbarity,  fufficient  vigour  to  difcover  that  track,  or 
to  conceive  a  ftate  different  from  the  prefent.  If  the 
rudeft  inhabitants  of  America  and  other  countries  have 
continued,  for  ages  in  the  fame  unvaried  ftate  of  bar- 
barifm ;  how  is  it  imaginable  that  people  fo  much  ru- 
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ticulate  cries,  out  of  which   language    is  fabricated,  Language, 
have  indeed  an  inftinctive  connection  with  our  paflions  v       ' 

and  affections  ;  but  there  are  geftures  and  expreflions 
of  countenance  with  which  our  paflions  and  affections 
are  in  the  fame  manner  connected.  If  the  natural 
cries  of  paflion  could  be  fo  modified  and  enlarged  as 
to  be  capable  of  communicating  to  the  hearer  every 
idea  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeaker,  it  is  certain  that  the 
natural  geftures  could  be  fo  modified  as  to  anfwer  the 
very  fame  purpofe  (fee  Pantomime)  ;  and  it  is  ftrange 
that  among  the  feveral  nations  who  invented  languages, 
not  one  fhould  have  ftumbled  upon  fabricating  vilible 
figns  of  their  ideas,  but  that  all  fhould  have  agreed  to 
denote  them  by  articulated  founds.  Every  nation 
whofe  language  is  narrow  and  rude  fupplies  its  defects 
by  violent  gefticulation  ;  and  therefore,  as  much  lefs 
genius  is  exerted  in  the  improvement  of  any  art  than 
was  requifite  for  its  firft  invention,  it  is  natural  to  fup- 
pofe,  that,  had  men  been  left  to  devife  for  themfelves 
a  method  of  communicating  their  thoughts,  they 
would  not  have  attempted  any  other  than  that  by 
which  they  now  improve  the  language  tranfmitted  by 
their  fathers.  It  is  vain  to  urge  that  articulate  founds 
are  fitter  for  the  purpofe  of  communicating  thought 
than  vifible  gefticulation :  for  though  this  may  be  true, 
it  is  a  truth  which  could  hardly  occur  to  favages,  who 
had  never  experienced  the  fitnefs  of  either  ;  and  if,  to 
counterbalance  the  fuperior  fitnefs  of  articulation,  its 
extreme  difficulty  be  taken  into  view,  it  muft  appear 
little  lefs  than  miracuious  that  every  favage  tribe  fhould 
think  of  it  rather  than  the  eafier  method  of  artificial 
gefticulation.  Savages,  it  is  well  known,  are  remark- 
able for  their  indolence,  and  for  always  preferring  eafe 
to  utility ;  but  their  modes  of  life  give  fuch  a  pliancy 
to  their  bodies,  that  they  could  with  very  little  trouble 
bend  their  limbs  and  members  into  any  pofitions  agreed 
upon  as  the  figns  of  ideas.  This  is  fo  far  from  being 
the  cafe  with  refpect  to  the  organs  of  articulation,  that 
it  is  with  extreme  difficulty,  if  at  all,  that  a  man  ad- 
vanced in  life  can  be  taught  to  articulate  any  found 
which  he  has  not  been  accuftomed  to  hear.     No  fo- 


der  than  they,  as  to  be  ignorant  of  all  language,  fhould  reigner  who  comes  to  England  after  the  age  of  thirty, 

think  of  inventing  an  art  fo  difficult  as  that  of  fpeech,  ever  pronouces  the  language  tolerably  well ;  an  Eng- 

or  even  to  frame  a  conception  of  the  thing  ?    In  build-  lifhman  of  that  age  can  hardly  be  taught  to  utter  the 

ing,    fifhing,    hunting,    navigating,    &c.    they   might  guttural  found  which  a  Scotchman  gives  to  the  Greek 


imitate  the  inftinctive  arts  of  other  animals  ;  but  there 
is  no  other  animal  that  expreffes  its  fenfations  and  af- 
fections by  arbitrary  articulate  founds. — It  is  faid,  that 
before  language  could  be  invented,  mankind  muft  have 
exifted  for  ages  in  large  political  focieties,  and  have 
carried  on  of  concert  fome  common  work  :  but  if  in- 
articulate cries,  and  the  natural  vifible  figns  of  the 
paflions  and  affections  were  modes  of  communication 
fufficiently  accurate  to  keep  a  large  fociety  together 
for  ages,  and  to  direct  its  members  in  the  execution  of 
fome  common  work,  what  would  be  their  inducement 
to  the  invention  of  an  art  fo  ufelefs  and  difficult  as  that 
of  language  ?  Let  us  however  fuppofe,  fay  the  advo- 
cates for  the  caufe  which  we  are  now  fupporting,  that 
different  nations  of  favages  fet  about  inventing  an  art 
of  communicating  their  thoughts,  which  experience 
had  taught  them  was  not  abfolutely  neceffary ;  how 
came  they  all,  without  exception,  to  think  of  the  one 
art  ©f  articulating  the  voice  for  this  purpofe  ?     Inar- 


X,  or  even  the  French  found  of  the  vowel  u  :  and  of 
the  folitary  favages  who  have  been  caught  in  different 
forefts,  we  know  not  that  there  has  been  one  who, 
after  the  age  of  manhood,  learned  to  articulate  any 
language  fo  as  to  make  himfelf  readily  underftood. 
The  prefent  age  has  indeed  furnifhed  many  inftances  of 
deaf  perfons  being  taught  to  fpeak  intelligibly  by  fkil- 
ful  mafters  moulding  the  organs  of  the  mouth  into  the 
pofitions  proper  for  articulatiug  the  voice :  but  who 
was  to  perform  this  taflc  among  the  inventors  of  lan- 
guage, when  all  mankind  were  equally  ignorant  of  the 
means  by  which  articulation  is  effected  ?  In  a  word, 
daily  experience  informs  us,  that  men  who  have  not 
learned  to  articulate  in  their  childhood,  never  after- 
wards acquire  the  faculty  of  fpeech  but  by  fuch  helps 
as  favages  cannot  obtain  ;  and  therefore,  if  fpeech  was 
invented  at  all,  it  muft  have  been  either  by  children 
Avho  were  incapable  of  invention,  or  by  men  who  were 
incapable  of  fpeech.     A  thoufand,  nay  a  million,  of 
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children  could  not  think    of   inventing    a    language. 

'  While  the  organs  are  pliable,  there  is  not  underftanding 

Enough  to  frame  the  conception  of  a  language  ;  and  by 
the  time  that  there  is  underftanding,  the  organs  are 
become  too  ftiff  for  the  talk.  And  therefore,  fay  the 
advocates  for  the  divine  origin  of  language,  reafon  as 
well  as  hiftory  intimates,  that  mankind  in  all  ages 
muft  have  been  fpeaking  animals  ;  the  young  having 
conftantly  acquired  this  art  by  imitating  thofe  who 
were  elder  ;  and  we  may  warrantably  conclude,  that 

,  our  firft  parents  received  it  by  immediate  inspiration. 

To  this  account  of  the  origin  of  language  an  ob- 
jection readily  offers  itfelf.  If  the  firft  language  was 
communicated  by  infpiration,  it  muft  have  Ween  per- 
fect, and  held  in  reverence  by  thofe  who  fpake  it,  i.  e. 
by  all  mankind.  But  a  vaft  variety  of  languages  have 
prevailed  in  the  world  ;  and  fome  of  thefe  which  re- 
main are  known  to  be  very  imperfect,  whilft  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  many  others  are  loft.  If  diffe- 
rent languages  were  originally  invented  by  different 
nations,  all  this  would  naturally  follow  from  the  mix- 
ture of  thefe  nations  ;  but  what  could  induce  men 
pofleffed  of  one  perfect  language  of  divine  original,  to 
forfake  it  for  barbarous  jargons  of  their  own  invention, 
and  in  every  refpect  inferior  to  that  with  which  their 
forefathers  or  themfelves  had  been  infpired  ? 


thofe  conceptions  had  never  been  formed.  Thus  would  Language, 
various  dialects  be  unavoidably  introduced  into  the  ori-  ,— v~ ' 
ginal  language,  even  whilft  all  mankind  remained  in 
one  fociety  and  under  one  government.  But  after 
feparate  and  independent  fccieties  were  formed,  thefe 
variations  would  become  more  numerous,  and  the  fe- 
veral  dialects  would  deviate  farther  and  farther  from 
each  other,  as  well  as  from  the  idiom  and  genius  of 
the  parent  tongue,  in  proportion  to  the  diftance  of 
the  tribes  by  whom  they  were  fpoken.  If  we  fuppofe 
a  few  people  either  to  have  been  banifhed  together  from 
the  fociety  of  their  brethren,  or  to  have  wandered  of 
their  own  accord  to  a  diftance,  from  which  through 
tracklefs  forefts  they  could  not  return  (and  fuch  emi- 
grations have  often  taken  place),  it  is  eafy  to  fee  how 
the  moft  copious  language  muft  in  their  mouths  have 
foon  become  narrow,  and  how  the  offspring  of  in- 
fpiration  muft  have  in  time  become  fo  deformed 
as  hardly  to  retain  a  feature  of  the  anceftor  whence 
it  originally  fprung.  Men  do  not  long  retain  a 
practical  fkill  in  thofe  arts  which  they  never  ex- 
ercife ;  and  there  are  abundance  of  facts  to  prove, 
that  a  fingle  man  caft  upon  a  defart  ifland,  and  hav- 
ing to  provide  the  neceffaries  of  life  by  his  own  inge- 
nuity, wou1  '  foon  lofe  the  art  of  fpeaking  with  fluency 
his  mother- tongue.     A  fmall  number  of  men  caft  away 


the  moft 
perfect  and 
copious 
language 
ninft  be- 
come nar- 
row-and 
sudc 


Inwhatcir-      ln  anfwer  to  this  objection,  it  is  faid,  that  nothing    together,  would  indeed  retain  that  art  fomewhat  lon- 

cumftances  was  g}ven  by  infpiration  but  the  faculty  of  fpeech  and 
the  elements  of  language  ;  for  when  once  men  had 
language,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  they  might  have 
modified  it  by  their  natural  powers,  as  thoufands  can 
improve  what  they  could  not  invent.  The  firft  lan- 
guage, if  given  by  infpiration,  muft  in  its  principles 
have  had  all  the  perfection  of  which  language  is  fuf- 
ceptible ;  but  from  the  nature  of  things  it  could  not 
poffibly  be  very  copious.  The  words  of  language  are 
.either  proper  names  or  the  figns  of  ideas  and  relations  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the  All-wife  Inftructor 
would  load  the  memories  of  men  with  words  to  denote 
things  then  unknown,  or  with  the  figns  of  ideas  which 
they  had  not  then  acquired.  It  was  fufficient  that  a 
foundation  was  laid  of  fuch  a  nature  as  would  fupport 
the  largeft  fuperftructure  which  they  might  ever  after 
have  occafion  to  raife  upon  it,  and  that  they  were 
taught  the  method  of  building  by  compofition  and 
derivation.  This  would  long  preferve  the  language 
radically  the  fame,  though  it  could  not  prevent  the 
introduction  of  different  dialects  in  the  different  coun- 
tries over  which  men  fpread  themfelves.  In  whatever 
region  we  fuppofe  the  human  race  to  have  been  origi- 
nally placed,  the  increafe  of  their  numbers  would  in 
procefs  of  time  either  difperfe  them  into  different  na- 
tions, or  extend  the  one  nation  to  a  vaft  diftance  on 
all  fides  from  what  we  may  tall  the  feat  of  govern- 
ment. In  either  cafe  they  would  every  where  meet 
with  new  objects,  which  would  occafion  the  invention 


ef  new  names  ;  and  as  the  difference  of  climate  and 
ether  natural  caufes  would  compel  thofe  who  removed 
caftward  or  northward  to  adopt  modes  of  life  in  many 
refpects  different  from  the  modes  of  thofe  who  travelled 
towards  the  weft  or  the  fouth,  a  vaft  number  of  words 
would  in  one  country  be  fabricated  to  denote  complex 
conceptions,  which  muft  neceffarily  be  unintelligible  to 
the    body  of  the  people  inhabiting    countries    where 


ger ;  but  in  fpace  of  time  not  very  long,  it  would 
in  a  great  meaiiire  be  loft  by  them  or  their  pofterity. 
In  this  ftate  of  banifhment,  as  their  time  would  be 
almoft  wholly  occupied  in  hunting,  fifhing,  and  other 
means  within  their  reach  to  fupport  a  wretched  exif- 
tence,  they  would  have  very  little  leifure,  and  perhaps 
lefs  defire,  to  preferve  by  converfation  the  remembrance 
of  that  eafe  and  thofe  comforts  of  which  they  now- 
found  themfelves  for  ever  deprived ;  and  they  would 
of  courfe  foon  forget  all  the  words  which  in  their 
native  language  had  been  ufed  to  denote  the  accommo- 
dations and  elegancies  of  polifhed  life.  This  at  leaft 
feems  to  be  certain,  that  they  would  not  attempt  to 
teach  their  children  a  part  of  language  which  in  their 
circumftances  could  be  of  no  ufe  to  them,  and  of 
which  it  would  be  impoffible  to  make  them  compre- 
for  where  there  are  no  ideas,  the 

From  fuch 
colonies  as  this  difperfed  over  the  earth,  it  is  probable 
that  all  thofe  nations  of  favages  have  arifen,  which 
have  induced  fo  many  philofophers  to  imagine  that  the 
ftate  of  the  favage  was  the  original  ftate  of  man ;  and 
if  fo,  we  fee  that  from  the  language  of  infpiration 
muft  have  unavoidably  fprung  a  number  of  different 
dialects  all  extremely  rude  and  narrow,  and  retaining 
nothing  of  the  parent  tongue  except  perhaps  the 
names  of  the  moft  confpicuous  objects  of  nature,  and 
of  thofe  wants  and  enjoyments  which  are  infeparable 
from  humanity.  The  favage  ftate  has  no  artificial 
wants,  and  furnifhes  few  ideas  that  require  terms  to 
exprefs  them.  The  habits  of  folitude  and  filence  in- 
cline a  favage  rarely  to  fpeak ;  and  when  he  fpeaks, 
he  v.fes  the  fame  terms  to  denote  different  ideas.  Speech 
therefore,  in  this  rude  condition  of  men,  muft  be  ex- 
tremely narrow  and  extremely  various.  Every  new 
region,  and  every  new  climate,  fuggefls  different  ideas, 
and  creates  different  wants,  which  muft   be  expreffed 

either 


hend  the  meaning  , 

figns  of  ideas  cannot  be  made  intelligible. 
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Language,  either  by  terms  entirely  new  or  by  old   terms    ufed  and  if  it  be  feen,  as  we   doubt  not   it  will,  that  our  Lavage 

' ' '  with  a  new  fignification.     Hence  mud  originate  great  own  judgment  leans  to  the  fide  of  revelation,  let  it       ^       ' 

Hence  the    diverfity,  even  in  the  firft  elements  of  fpeech,  among;  not  be  haftily  condemned  by  thofe  whofe  knowledge 
variety  <>f    all  favage  nations,  the  words  retained  of  the  original  of  languages  extends  no  farther  than  to  Greece  and 
tongues       language  being  ufed  in  various  fenfes,  and  pronounced,  Rome,  and  France  and  England  ;  for  if  they  will  carry 
which  have  as  we  mav  believe,  w^h  various  accents.     When  any  their  philologica  inquiries  to  the  eaft,  they   may  per- 
pevai lcdin  of  thofe  favage  tribes  emerged  from  their  barbarifm,  haps  be  able  to  trace  the  remains  of  one  original  lan- 
whether  by  their  own  efforts    or  by  the  aid  of  people  guage  through  a  great  part  of  the  globe  at  this  day  (c). 
more  enlightened  than   themfelves,  it  is  obvious  that        Language,  whatever  was  its  origin,  muft  befubject 
the  improvement  and  copioufnefs  of  their  language  to  perpetual  changes  from  its  very  nature,  as  well  as 
would  keep  pace  with  their  own  progrefs  in  knowledge  from  the  variety  of  incidents  which  affect   all  fublu- 
and  in  the  arts  of  civil  life;  but  in  the  infinite  multi-  nary   things;  and   thofe  changes  mult   always  corre- 
tude  of  words  which  civilization  and  refinement  add  to  fpond  with  the    change  of  circumftances  in  the  people         9 
language,  it  would  be  little  lefs  than  miraculous  were  by  whom  the  language  is  fpoken.     When  any  parti- The  laD" 
any  two  nations  to  agree  upon  the  fame  founds  to  re-  cular  fet  of  ideas  becomes  prevalent  among  any  fociety?ua^  °  . 
prefcnt  the  fame  ideas.     Superior  refinement,  indeed,  of  men,  words  muft  be  adopted  to  expreis  them  ;  and  ^  index  t» 
may  induce  imitation,    conquefts  may  impofe  a  Ian-  from  thefe  the  language    muft  afiume    its  character,  their 
guage,  and  extenfion  of  empires  may  melt  down  dif-  Hence  the  language  of  a  brave  and  martial  people  is  minds, 
ierent  nations  and  different  dialects   into   one  mafs  ;  bold  and  nervous,  although  perhaps  rude  and  unculti- 
but  independent  tribes  naturally   give  rife  to  diverfity  vated ;  while  the  languages  of  thofe  nation*  in  which 
of  tongues,  nor  does  it  feem  poffible  that  they  ihould  luxury  and  effeminacy  prevail,  are  flowing  and  harmo- 
retain  more  of  the   original  language  than  the  words  nious,  but  devoid  of  force  and  energy  of  exprelhon.  ra 
expreflive  of  thofe  objects  with  which  all  men  are  at        But  although  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  general  rule,  Some  ex- 
ail  times  equally  concerned.  that  the  language  of  any  people  is  a  very  exact  index  «Fti(,ns  to 
The  variety  of  tongues,  therefore,  the  copioufnefs  of  the  ilate  of  their  minds,  yet  it  admits  of  fome  par-  tht  PrrCe_ 
cf  fome,  and    the  narrownefs    of  others,  furnifh    no  ticular  exceptions.     For  a  man  is  naturally  an  imita-      E        * 
good  objection  to  the  divine  origin  of  language  in  ge-  tive  animal,  and  in  matters  of  this  kind  never  has  re- 
neral ;  for  whether  language  was  at  firft  revealed  from  courfe  to  invention    but    through    neceflity,    colonies 
heaven,  or  in  a  courfe  of  ages  invented    by  men,  a  planted  by  any  nation,  at  whatever  diftance  from  the 
multitude  of  dialects  would  inevitably  arife  as  foon  as  mother-country,  always  retain  the  fame  general  founds 
the  human  race  was  feparated  into  a  number  of  diftinct  and  idiom  of  language  with  thofe  from  whom  they  are 
and  independent  nations. — We  pretend  not  to   decide  feparated.     In  procefs  of  time,  however,  the  colonifts 
for  our  readers  in  a  queftion  of  this  nature  :  we  have  and  the  people  of  the  mother  country,  by  living  undei 
given    the  beft    arguments    on  both  fides    which  we  different  climates,  by  being  engaged  in  diifevent  occu- 
could  either  devife  or   find  in  the  writings   of  others  :  pations,  and  by   adopting,  of  courfe,  different  modes 

of 


(c)  Numberlefs  inftances  of  this  might  be  given,  but  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  produce  only  a  very  few. 
In  the  Shanfcrit,  or  ancient  language  of  the  Gentoos,  our  fignifies  a  day  :  (See  Haihed's  preface  to  the  code  of 
Gentoo  laws  J.  In  other  eaftern  languages,  the  fame  word  was  ufed  to  denote  both  light  ztidjire.  Thus  in  the 
Chaldee,  ur  is  fire ;  in  the  Egyptian,  or  is  the  fun  or  light,  (Pint,  de  Ofir.  et  Ifid.)  :  In  the  Hebrew,  aur  is 
light  :  in  the  Greek,  «np  is  the  air,  often  light:  in  Latin,  aura  is  the  air,  from  the  iEolic  Greek;  and  in 
irijh  it  is  aear.  From  the  very  fame  original  we  have  the  Greek  word  w^  and  the  Englifh  fire. — In  He- 
brew, or  fignifies  to  raife,  lift  up  one's  felf,  or  be  railed  :  hence  plainly  are  derived  the  Greek  oo«,  to  raife,  ex- 
cite, and  the  Latin  orior  to  arife ;  whence  oriens  the  eaft,  and  Eng.  orient,  oriental ;  alfo  Lat.  origo,  and  Eng. 
origin,  originate,  &c. — The  word  Khunt  in  the  Shanfcrit  dialect,  fignifies  a  f mall  territory,  which  is  retained 
in  Km6o<,  Kent,  Canton,  Cantabria.  The  word  Khan,  kin,  cean,  gan,  gen,  gin,  is  of  the  fame  kind, 
and  pervades  Afia  and  Europe  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Garrone,  The  word  light  Englifh,  lucht  Flemifh, 
lux  Roman,  and  ^v^o;  Greek,  has  been  traced  to  Egypt.  Aretz,  arek,  erech,  aertha,  earth, 
and  erde,  are  all  one  word  from  Paleftine  and  Chaldee  to  Britain  and  Germany. — The  Chaldeans  turned  the 
Hebrew  word  shur  or  shor,  which  fignifies  an  ox,  into  thor,  as  likewife  did  the  Phenicians  (See  Plut. 
Vit  Syll.J ;  hence  the  Greek  r«t/poc,  the  Latin  taurus,  the  French  taureau,  and  the  Italian  and  Spanifii 
toro.  The  Hebrew  word  bit  or  beith,  which  fignifies  cavity,  capacity,  the  concave  or  infide  of  any  place, 
has  fpread  itfelf  far  and  wide,  ftill  retaining  nearly  the  original  fignification ;  in  the  Perfian  language  it  is 
bad,  bed,  bhad,  and  fignifies  a  houfe  or  abode.  In  all  the  dialects  of  the  Gothic  tongue,  bode  fignifies  the 
fame  thing ;  hence  the  Englifh  abide,  abode,  booth,  boat,  and  the  French  batteau.  In  all  thefe  inftances  there 
is  a  ftriking  refemblance  in  found,  as  well  as  in  fenfe  between  the  derived  and  the  primitive  words  ;  but  this 
is  not  always  the  cafe,  even  when,  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  derivation  no  doubt  can  be  entertained.  It  has 
been  fhown  (fee  BofiuelVs  Life  of  jfohnfon),  that  the  French  jour,  a  day,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  dies  ; 
but  it  may  be  certainly  traced  from  a  higher  fource.  In  many  of  the  oriental  dialers,  di,  bright,  is  a  name 
of  the  fun j  hence  the  Greek  A<f,  Jupiter,,  and  the  Latin  dies,  a  day.  From  dies  comes  diurnus  ;  in 
the  pronunciation  of  which,  either  by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  fpeaker  or  of  the  hearer,  diu  is  readily  con- 
founded with  giii ;  then  of  the  ablative  of  this  adjective,  corruptly  pronounced  giurnc,  the  Italians  mate  a 
fubftautive  giorno,  which  by  the  French  is  readily  contracted  into  giour  or  jour.  From  the  fame  root  m,, 
comes  /wo",  <*,«•',  the  Eolic  A/Fe<,  the.  Latin  nvus,  and  the  Celtic  dhia,  God. 
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Language,  of  life,  may  lofe  all  knowledge  of  one  another,  affume  of  the  action,  to  precede  or  follow  the  other  parts, 
*■— -^ — '  difFerent  national  characters,  and  form  each  a  diftinct  The  confufion  which  this  might  occafion,  is  avoided  by 
language  to  themfelves,  totally  difFerent  in  genius  and    the  particular  manner  of  inflecling  their  words,  by  which 


Language. 


though 


ftyl  . 

d-i mental  founds  and 
this  particular  idiom, 


;ing  with 


one  another  in  the  fun- 
general  idiom.  It,  therefore, 
formed  before  their  fepaiation, 


they  are  made  to  refer  to  the  others  with  which  they 
ought  to  be  connected,  in  whatever  part  of  the  fentence 
they  occur,  the  mind  being  left  at  liberty  to  connect 
happen  to  be  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  genius  the  feveral  parts  with  one  another  after  the  whole  fen- 
tence is  concluded.  And  as  the  words  may  be  here 
tranfpofed  at  pleafure,  thofe  languages  may  be  called 
transpositive  languages.  To  this  clafs  we  muft,  in 
an  efpecial  manner,  refer  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages.— As  each  of  thefe  idioms  has  feveral  advanta-  The  tranf- 
ges  and  defects  peculiar  to  itfelf,  we  mall  endeavour  to  pofitive 
Thus  various  languages  may  have  been  form-    point  out  the  molt  considerable  of  them,  in  order  to  language* 

afcertain  with  greater  precifion  the  particular  character  C0InParert 
and  excellence  of  fome  of  thofe  languages  now  princi-  fpCig_  t0* 
pally  fpoken  or  ftudied  in  Europe. 
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What  is 
meant  by 
the  idiom, 
and  what 
by  the  ge- 
nius, of  a 
language. 


of  "the  mother-country  than  of  the  colonies,  thefe  will 
labour  under  an  inconvenience  on  this  account,  which 
they  may  never  be  wholly  able  to  overcome ;  and  this 
inconvenience  muft  prevent  their  language  from  ever 
attaining  to  that  degree  of  perfection  to  which,  by  the 
genius  of  the  people,  it  might  otherwife  have  been 
carried. 

ed  out  of  one  parent  tongue ;  and  thus  that  happy 
concurrence  of  circumftances  which  has  raifed  fome 
languages  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  may  be  ea- 
fily  accounted  for,  while  many  infFectual  efforts  have 
been  made  to  raife  other  languages  to  the  fame  degree 
of  excellence. 

As  the  knowledge  of  languages  conftitutes  a  great 
part  of  erudition,  as  their  beauty  and  deformities  fur- 
nilh  employment  to  tafte,  and  as  thefe  depend  much 
upon  the  idioms  of  the  difFerent  tongues,  we  fhall  pro- 
ceed to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  advantages  and 
defects  of  fome  of  thofe  idioms  of  language  with  which 
we  are  beft  acquainted, — As  the  words  idiom  and  ge- 
nius of  a  language  are  often  confounded,  it  will  be 
neceffary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  by  idiom  we 
would  here  be  underftood  to  mean  that  general  mode  of 
arranging  ivords  into  fentences  ivhicb  prevails  in  any  parti- 
cular language ;  and  by  the  genius  of  a  language,  we 
mean  to  exprefs  the  particular  Jet  of  ideas  which  the 
•words  of  any  language,  cither  from  their  formation  or 
multiplicity,  are  mojl  naturally  apt  to  excite  in  the  mind  of 
any  one  who  hears   it  properly  uttered.     Thus,  although 


U 


The  partiality  which  our  forefathers,  at  the  revi- 
val of  letters  in  Europe,  naturally  entertained  for  the 
Greek  and  Roman  languages,  made  them  look  upon 
every  diftinguifhing  peculiarity  belonging  to  them  as 
one  of  the  many  caufes  of  the  amazing  fuperiority  which 
thofe  languages  evidently  enjoyed  above  every  other  at 
that  time  fpoken  in  Europe. — This  blind  deference  (till 
continues  to  be  paid  to  them,  as  our  minds  are  early 
prepoffeffed  with  thefe  ideas,  and  as  we  are  taught  in 
our  earlieft  infancy  to  believe,  that  to  entertain  the  lead 
idea  of  our  own  language  being  equal  to  the  Greek  or 
Latin  in  any  particular  whatever,  would  be  a  certain 
mark  of  ignorance  or  want  of  tafte. — Their  rights, 
therefore,  like  thofe  of  the  church  in  former  ages,  re- 
main ftill  to  be  examined ;  and  we,  without  exerting 
our  reafon  to  difcover  truth  from  falfehood,  tamely  fit 
down  fatisfied  with  the  idea  of  their  undoubted  pre- 
eminence in  every  refpect.  But  if  we  look  around  us 
for  a  moment,  and  obferve  the  many  excellent  produc- 


par- 
The 


i  a 
Two  idi- 


the  Ian' 
guages  e- 
fleetned  in 
Europe. 


the    Engl'ijh,    French,    Italian,    and    Spani/h   languages    tions  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  almoft  every  language 

of  Europe,  we  muft  be  fatisfied,  that  even  thefe  are  now 
poffefFed  of  fome  powers  which  might  afford  at  leaft  a 
prefumption,  that,  if  they  were  cultivated  with  a  pro- 
per degree  of  attention,  they  might,  in  fome  refpeSs,  be 
made  to  rival,  if  not  to  excel,  thofe  beautiful  and  juftly 
admired  remains  of  antiquity.  Without  endeavouring 
to  derogate  from  their  merit,  let  us,  with  the  cool  eye 
of  philofophic  reafoning,  endeavour  to  bring  before  the 
facred  tribunal  of  Truth  fome  of  thofe  opinions  which 
have  been  moft  generally  received  upon  this  fubject, 


nearly  agree  in  the  fame  general  idiom,  yet  the 
ticular  genius  of  each  is  remarkably  difFerent: 
Englijh  is  naturally  bold,  nervous,  and  ftrongly  articu- 
lated :  the  French,  is  weaker,  and  more  flowing ;  the 
Italian,  more  foothing  and  harmonious ;  and  the  Spa- 
ni/h more  grave,  fonorous,  and  (lately.  Now,  when 
among  we   examine  the  feveral  languages  which  have  been 


moft  efteemed  in  Europe,  we  find  that  there  are  on- 
ly two  idioms  among  them  which  are  effentially  di- 
ftineuifhed  from  one  another;  and  all  thofe  langua- 


ges  are  divided  between  thefe  two  idioms,  following    and  reft  the  determination  of  the  caufe  on  her  impartial 
fometimes   the    one  and  fometimes  the  other,    either    decifion. 


wholly  or  in  part.  The  languages  which  may  be  faid 
to  adhere  to  the  firft  idiom,  are  thofe  which  in  their 
conftruction  follow  the  order  of  nature ;  that  is,  ex- 
prefs their  ideas  in  the  natural  order  in  which  they 
occur  to  the  mind  ;  the  fubject  which  occafions  the  ac- 


The  learned  reader  well  knows,  that  the  feveral 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
words  in  every  transpositive  language,  could  not 
be  admitted  without  occafioning  great  confufion,  un- 
lefs  certain  claffes  of  words  were  endowed  with  particu- 
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The  ana- 


in 


tion  appearing  firft  ;  then  the  action,  accompanied  with  lar  variations,  by  means  of  which  they  might  be  made 
its  feveral  modifications ;  and,  laft  of  all,  the  object  to  to  refer  to  the  other  words  with  which  they  ought  na- 
which  it  has  reference. — Thefe  may  properly  be  called  turally  to  be  connected.  From  this  caufe  proceeds  the 
analogous  languages  ;  and  of  this  kind  are  the  Eng-  neceflity  of  feveral  variations  of  verbs,  nouns,  and  adjec- 
tives ;  which  are  not  in  the  leaft  effential  or  neceffary  in 
the  analogous  languages,  as  we  have  pretty  fully  ex- 
plained under  the  article  Grammar,  to  which  we  refer 
for  fatisfaction  on  this  head.  We  fhall  in  this  place 
confider,  whether  thefe  variations  are  an  advantage  or 
a  difadvantage  to  language. 

i  As 


logous  and  i;fh)  French,  and  moft  of  the  modern   languages 

Europe. — The  languages  which  may  be  referred  to  the 
other  idiom,  are  thofe  which  follow  no  other  order  in 
their  conftruction  than  what  the  tafte  or  fancy  of  the 
compofer  may  fuggeft ;  fometimes  making  the  object, 
fometimes  the  action,  and  fometimes  the  modification 
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As  it  is  generally  fuppofed,  that  every  language    from  one  another  for 


LAN 


each  particular  verb,  all  thofe  Language, 
whofe  verbs  admit  of  infleclion,  is  on  that  account  much    languages  which  have  adopted  this  method  have  been  v"~""* ' 


more  perfect  than  one  where  they  are  varied  by  auxi- 
liaries ;  we  fhall,  in  the  firft  place,  examine  this  with 
fome  degree  of  attention  ;  and  that  what  is  faid  on  this 
head  may  be  the  more  intelligible,  we  fhall  give  ex- 
amples from  the  Latin  and  Englifh  languages.  We 
make  choice  of  thefe  languages,  becaufe  the  Latin  is 


obliged  to  reduce  their  verbs  into  a  fmall  number  of 
dalles ;  all  the  words  of  each  of  which  clalfes,  com- 
monly called  conjugations,  have  the  feveral  variations  of 
the  modes,  tenfes,  and  perfons,  expreffed  exactly  in  the 
fame  manner,  which  muft  of  neceffity  introduce  a  fi- 
milarity  of  founds  into  the  language  in  general,  much 


more  purely  tranfpofnive  than  the  Greek,  and  the  Eng-    greater  than  where  every  particular  verb  always  retains 
lifh  admits  of  lefs  hifletlion  than  any  other  language    its  own  diftinguifhing  found.     To  be  convinced  of  this, 
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that  we  are  acquainted  with. 

If  any  preference  be  due  to.  a  language  from  the 
one  or  the  other  method  of  conjugating  verbs,  it  muft 
in  a  great  meafure  be  owing  to  one  or  more  of  thefe 
three  caufes : — Either  it  muft  zidmit  of  a  greater  va- 
riety of  founds,  and  confequently  more  room  for  har- 
monious diverfity  of  tones  in  the  language : — or  a 
'  greater  freedom  of  expreffion  is  allowed  in  uttering  any 
fimple  idea,  by  the  one  admitting  of  a  greater  variety 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  words  which  are  necelfary  to 
exprefs  that  idea  than  the  other  does: — or,  laftly,  a 
greater  precifion  and  accuracy  in  fixing  the  meaning 
of  the  perfon  who  ufes  the  language,  arife  from  the  ufe 
of  one  of  thefe  forms,  than  from  the  ufe  of  the  other : 
for,  as  every  other  circumftance  which  may  ferve  to 
give  a  diverfity  to  language,  fuch  as  the  general  and 
moft  prevalent  founds,  the  frequent  repetition  of  any 
one  particular  letter,  and  a  variety  of  other  circum- 
ftances  of  that  nature,  which  may  ferve  to  debafe  a 
particular  language,  are  not  influenced  in  the  leaft  by 
the  different  methods  of  varying  the  verbs,  they  can- 
not be  here  confidered.  We  fhall  therefore  proceed  to 
make  a  comparifon  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages 
which  may  accrue  to  a  language  by  inflecting  its  verbs 
with  regard  to  each  of  thefe  particulars, — variety  of 
found,  variety  of  arrangement,  and  accuracy  of 
meaning. 

The  Jirjl  particular  that  we  have  to  examine  is, 
Whether  the  one  method  of  ex-preffing  the  variations 
of  a  verb  admits  of  a  greater  variety  of  founds  ?  In 
this  refpect  the  Latin  feems,  at  firft  view,  to  have  a 
great  advantage  over  the  Englifh :  for  the  words  amo, 
amabam,  amaveram,  amavero,  amem,  &c.  feem  to  be 
more  different  from  one  another  than  the  Englifh  tranf- 
lations  of  thefe,  /  love,  I  did  love,  I  had  loved,  I  Jhall 
have  loved,  I  may  love,  &c. ;  for  although  the  fyllable 
am  is  repeated  in  every  one  of  the  firft,  yet  as  the 
laft  fyllable  ufually  ftrikes  the  ear  with  greater  force, 
and  leaves  a  greater  impreffion  than  the  fiift,  it  is  very 
probable  that  many  will  think  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  word  i.ove  in  the.  laft  inftance,  more  linking 
to  the  ear  than  the  repetition  of  am  in  the  former, 
We  will  therefore  allow  this  its  full  weight,  and  grant 
that  there  is  as  great,  or  even  a  greater  difference  be- 
tween the  founds  of  the  different  tenfes  of  a  Latin  verb, 
than  there  is  between  the  words  that  are  equivalent  to 
them  in  Englifh.  But  as  we  here  confider  the  variety 
of  founds  of  the  language  in  general,  before  any  juft 
conclufion  can  be  drawn,  we  muft  not  only  compare 
the  different  parts  of  the  fame  verb,  but  alfo  compare 
the  different  verbs  with  one  another  in  each  of  thefe 
languages.  And  here,  at  firft  view,  we  perceive  a 
moft  ftriking  diftinction  in  favour  of  the  analogous 
language  over  the  infecled :  for  as  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  to  form  a  particular  fet  of  inflexions  different 


we  need  only  repeat  any  number  of  verbs  in  Latin  and 
Englifh,  and  obierve  on  which  fide  the  preference  with 
refpect  to  variety  of  founds  muft  fall. 


Fono 

I  put. 

Moveo, 

I  move* 

Dono, 

I  give. 

Doleo, 

I  ail. 

Cano, 

Utng- 

Lugeo, 

I  mourn. 

Sono, 

I  found. 

Obeo, 

I  die. 

Orno, 

I  adorn. 

Gaudeo, 

I  rejoice. 

Pugno, 

IM** 

Incipio, 

I  begin. 

Lego, 

I  read. 

Facio, 

I  make. 

Scribo, 

I  write. 

Fodio, 

I  dig. 

Puto, 

J  think. 

Rideo, 

I  laugh. 

Vivo, 

J  live.. 

Impleo, 

ifii 

Ambulo, 

I  walk. 

Abitineo, 

/forbear. 

The  fimilarrty  of  founds  is  here  fo  obvious  in  the 
Latin,  as  to  be  perceived  at. the  firft  glance  ;  nor  can 
we  be  furprifed  to  find  it  fo,  when  we  confider  that 
all  their  regular  verbs,  amounting  to  4000  or  upwards, 
muft  be  reduced  to  four  conjugations,  and  even  thefe 
differing  but  little  from  one  another,  which,  muft  of 
neceffity  produce  thefamenefs  of  founds  which  we  here 
perceive ;  whereas,  every  language  that  follows  the 
natural  order,  like  the  Englilh,  inftead  of  this  fmall 
number  of  uniform  terminations,  have  almoft  as  many 
diftinct  founds  as  original  verbs  in  their  language. 

But  if,  inftead  of  the  prefent  of  the  indicative  mood, 
we  fhould  take  almoft  any  other  tenfe  of  the  Latin 
verb,  the  fimilarity  of  founds  would  be  ftill  more  per- 
ceptible, as  many  of  thefe  tenfes  have  the  fame  termi- 
nation in  all  the  four  conjugations,  particularly  in  the;, 
imperfect  of  the  indicative,  as  below. 


Pone-bam ; 
Dona-bam ; 
Cane-bam ; 
Sona-bam ; 
Orna-bam; 


I  did  put, 
I  did  give, 
Ididfn 


trig- 


's' 


I  did  found, 
I  did  adorn, 


Pugna-bam  %.      I  did  Jig  ht, 


Lege-bam ; 
Scribe-bam ; 
Puta-bam ; 
Vive-bam  ; 
Ambula-bam ; 
Move-bam ; 
Dole-bam ; 
Luge-bam ; 
Obi-bam ; 
Gaude-bam ; 
Incipie-bam ; 
Facie-bam ; 
Fodie-bam ; 
Ride-bam  ; 
Imple-bam ; 
Abftine-bam ; 


I  did  read, 
I  did  write, 
I  did  think, 
I  did  live, 
I  did  walk, 
J  did  move, 
I  did  ail, 
I  did  mourn, 
I  did  d  e, 
J  did  rejoice, 
I  did  begin, 
J  did  make, 
I  did  dig, 
I  did  laugh, 
I  did  Jill, 
I  did  forbear, 


I  put. 

I  gave. 

I fmg. 

I  founded. 

I  adorned.. 

Ifought. 

I  read. 

I  wrote. 

I  thought.. 

I  lived. 

I  walked. 
I  moved. 
I  ailed. 
I  mourned, 
I  died. 
I  rejoiced. 
I  began. 
I  made* 
I  dug. . 
I  laughed. . 
IJilled. 
I  forbore . 


It 
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Language.       It  is  unneceflkry  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  Litin 
——^ — -  words  in  this   example  :  but  in  the  Engliih  translation 
we  have  carefully  marked  in  the  firft  column  die  words 
without  any  inflection ;  and  in  the  fecond,  have  put 
down  the  fame  meaning  by  an  inflection  of  our  verb  ; 
which  we  have  been  enabled  to  do,  from  a  peculiar 
excellency  in  our  own  language  unknown  to  any  other 
either  ancient  or  modern.     Were  it  neceflary  to  pur- 
fue  this  fubject  farther,  we  might  obferve,  that  the 
perftd  tenfe  in  all  the  conjugations  ends  univerfally  in 
/,  the  pluperfetl  in  eram,  and  the  future  in   am  or  bo  ; 
in    the   fubjunctive   mood,    the   imperfecl  univerfally    in 
rem,  the  perfetl  in   erim,  the  pluperfect  in  issem,  and 
the  future  in  ero  :  and  as   a  ftill   greater  famenefs  is 
obfervable  in  the  difFerent  variations  for  the  perfons  in 
thefe  tenfes,  feeing  the  firft  perfon  plural  in  all  tenfes 
ends  in  mus,  and  the  fecond  perfon  in  tis,  with  little 
variation   in  the  other  perfons  ;  it  is  evident  that,  in 
refpect  of  diverfity  of  founds,  this  method  of  conjuga- 
ting verbs  by  injleBion,  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  more 
natural  method  of  expreffing  the  various  connections 
and  relations  of  the    verbal    attributive    by  different 
17        words,  ufually  called  auxiliaries. 
Variety  of       The  fecond  particular,  by  which  the   different  me- 
•xpreflions,  thods  of  marking  the  relation  of  the  verbal  attributive 
can  affect  language,  arifes  from  the  variety  of  expref- 
fions  which  either  of  thefe  may  admit  of  in  uttering 
the  fame  fentiment.     In  this  refpect,  likewife,  the  me- 
thod of  conjugating  by  inflection  feems  to  be  deficient. 
Thus  the  prefent  of  the  indicative  mood  in  Latin  can 
at  moll  be   expreffed  only  in  two  ways,  viz.  scribo, 
and  ego  scribo  ;  which  ought  perhaps  in  ftrictnefs  to 
be  admitted  only  as  one  :  whereas,  in  Engliih,  we  can 
vary  it  in  four  different  ways,  viz.  if,  I  write  ;  idly, 
I   do  write  ;    ^dly,   Write    I    do  ;    ^thly,  Write  do 
1(d).     And  if  we  confider  the  further  variation  which 
thefe  receive  in  power  as  well  as  in  found,  by  having 
the  emphafis  placed  on  the  different  words  ;  inftead  of 
four,  we  will  find  eleven  different  variations  :  thus,  ift, 
I    write,    with  the    emphafis    upon    the    /; — zdly,    I 
write,    with    the  emphafis    upon  the    word  write. 
Let  any   one  pronounce  thefe   with  the   different  em- 
phafis neceffary,  and  he  will  be  immediately  fatisfied 
that  they  are  not  only  diftinct  from  each  other  with 
refpect  to  meaning,  but  alfo  with  regard  to  found  ;  and 
«he  fame  muft  be  underftood  of  all  the  other  parts  of 
this  example. 


None  of  the  Latin  tenfes   admit  of  more  variations  Lan»uage^ 

than  the    two  abovementioned  :    nor  do    almoft  any  ' *— -** 

of  the  Engliih  admit  of  fewer  than  in  the  above  ex- 
ample ;  and  feveral  of  thefe  phrafes,  which  muft  be 
confidered  as  exact  tranilations  of  fome  of  the  tenfes 
of  the  Latin  verb,  admit  of  many  more.  Thus  the 
imperfect  of  the  fubjunctive  mood,  which  in  Latin 
admits  of  the  above  two  variations,  admits  in  Englifh 
of  the  following : 


1 .  /  might  have  written. 

2.  Written  I  might  have. 

3.  Have  written  I  might. 


4.   Written  might  have  L 
C.   /  -written  might  have. 
6.   Have  writtem  might  I. 


And  if  we  likewife  confider  the  variations  which  may 
be  produced  by  a  variation  of  the  emphafis,  they  will 
be  as  under. 


1 .  I  might  have  written. 

2.  /  might  have  written. 

3.  /  might  have  written. 

4.  1  might  have  written. 

5.  written  I  might  have. 

6.  Written  I  might  have. 

7.  Written  I  might  have. 

8.  Written  I  might  have. 

9.  Have  written  I  might. 

10.  Have  written  I  might. 

1 1 .  Have  written  I  might. 

1 2.  Have  -written  I  might. 


1 3.  Written  might  have  I. 

1 4.  Written  might  have  I. 

15.  Written  might  have  I. 

1 6.  Written  might  have  I. 

17.  I  written  might  have. 
iS.  J  written  might  have. 

1 9.  /  written  might  have. 

20.  /  written  might  have. 

21.  Have  written  might  I. 

22.  Have  written  might  I. 

23.  Have  written  might  I. 

24.  Have  written  might  I. 


V 

I  do  writ.-, 

8. 

Write  I  do, 

4- 

I  do  wri.e, 

9- 

Write  do  I, 

?■ 

I  do  WRITE, 

10. 

Write  do  I, 

6. 

Write  /do, 

11. 

Write  do  I. 

;• 

Write  I  d), 

• 

In  all  24  variations,  inftead  of  two. — If  we  likewife 
confider,  that  the  Latins  were  obliged  to  employ  the 
fame  word,  not  only  to  exprefs  "  I  might  have  written, 
but  alfo,  "  I  could,  I  would,  or  I  Jhould  have  written  ;" 
each  of  which  would  admit  of  the  fame  variations  as 
the  word  might ;  we  have  in  all  ninety-fix  different  ex- 
preflions  in  Englifh  for  the  fame  phrafe  which  in  Latin 
admits  only  of  two,  unlefs  they  have  recourfe  to  other 
forced  turns  of  expreflion,  which  the  defects  of  their 
verbs  in  this  particular  has  compelled  them  to  in- 
vent. 

But  if  it  fhould  be  objected,  that  the  laft  circum- 
ftance  we  have  taken  notice  of  as  a  defect,  can  only 
be  confidered  as  a  defect  of  the  Latin  language,  and 
is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  inflection  of  their  verbs, 
feeing  they  might  have  had  a  particular  tenfe  for  each 
of  thefe  different  words  might,  could,  would,  and  Jhould ; 
we  anfwer,  that,  even  admitting  this  excufe  as  valid, 
the  fuperiority  of  the  analogous  language,  as  fuch, 
ftill  remains  in  this  refpect  as  21  to  i.< — Yet  even  this 
conceffion  is  greater  than  ought  to  have  been  made  : 
For  as  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  fufficient  variety  of 
words  for  all  the  different  modifications  which  a  verb 
may  be  made  to  undergo  is  too  great  for  any  rude  peo- 
ple 


(d)  We  are  fufficicntly  aware,  that  the  laft  variation  cannot  in  ftrictnefs  be  confidered  as  good  language  ; 
although  many  examples  of  this  manner  of  ufi'ng  it  in  ferious  compofitions,  both  in  poerty  and  profe,  might 
be  eafily  produced  from  the  beft  authors  in  the  Engliih  language. — But  however  unjuftifiable  it  may  be  to 
life  it  in  ferious  compoiition  ;  yet,  when  judicioafly  employed  in  works  of  humour,  this  and  other  forced 
exprcflions  of  the  like  nature  produce  a  fine  effect,  by  giving  a  burlefque  air  to  the  language,  and  beauti- 
fully contrafting  it  £0  the  purer  -diction  of  folid  reafoning.  The  fagacious  Shakefpeake  has,  on  many  occa- 
fions,  fhowed  how  fuccefsfully  thefe  may  be  employed  in  compofition,  particularly  in  drawing  the  character  of 
ar.cifnt  Piflol  in  Henry  V.  Without  this  liberty,  Butler  would  have  found  greater  difficulty  in  drawing  the 
inimitable  character  of  Hudibras. — Let  this  apology  fuffice  for  our  having  inferted  this  and  other  variations  of 
the  fame  kind ;  which,  although  they  may  be  often  improper  for  ferious  compafition,  have  ftill  their  ufe  ia 
language. 
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pie  to  overcome ;  we  find,  that  every  nation  which 
has  adopted  this  mode  of  inflexion,  not  excepting  the 
Greeks  themfelves,  has  been  obliged  to  remain  fatis- 
fied  with  fewer  words  than  would  have  been  neceffary 
even  to  effect  this  purpofe,  and  make  the  fame  word 
ferve  a  double,  treble,  or  even  quadruple  office,  as  in 
the  Latin  tenfe  which  gave  rife  to  thefe  obfervations  : 
So  that,  however  in  phyfical  neceffity  this  may  not 
be  chargeable  upon  this  particular  mode  of  conftruc- 
tion,  yet  in  moral  certainty  it  muft  always  be  the  cafe  ; 
and  therefore  we  may  fafely  conclude,  that  the  mode 
of  varying  verbs  by  inflexion  affords  lefs  variety  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  words  of  the  particular  phrafes, 
than  the  method  of  varying  them  by  the  help  of  auxi- 
liaries. 

But  if  there  fhould  (till  remain  any  fhadow  ©f  doubt 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  whether  the  method  of  va- 
rying the  verbs  by  itifietlion  is  inferior  to  that  by  auxi- 
liaries, with  regard  to  diverfity  of  founds,  or  variety 
of  expreffion ;  there  cannot  be  the  leaft  doubt,  but 
that  with  refpect  to  precifion,  diftinctnefs,  and  accu- 
racy, in  expreffing  any  idea,  the  latter  enjoys  a  fupe- 
riority  beyond  all  comparifon. — Thus  the  Latin  verb 
Amo,  may  be  Englifhed  either  by  the  words,  /  love, 
or  /  do  love,  and  the  emphafis  placed  upon  any  of  the 
words  that  the  circumftances  may  require ;  by  means 
of  which,  the  meaning  is  pointed  out  with  a  force  and 
energy  which  it  is  altogether  impoflible  to  produce  by 
the  ufe  of  any  fmgle  word.  The  following  line  from 
Shakefpeare's  Othello  may  ferve  as  an  example  : 

Excellent  wretch  ! 

Perdition  catch  my  foul,  but  /do  love  thee  : 

In  which  the  ftrong  emphafis  upon  the  word  do,  gives 
it  a  force  and  energy  which  conveys,  in  an  irrefiftible 
manner,  a  moft  perfect  knowledge  of  the  fituation  of 
the  mind  of  the  fpeaker  at  the  time. — That  the  whole 
energy  of  the  expreffion  depends  upon  this  feemingly 
infignificant  word,  we  may  be  at  once  fatisfied  of,  by 
keeping  it  away  in  this  manner : 

Excellent  wretch ! 

Perdition  catch  my  foul,  but  /  love  thee. 

How  poor — how  tame — how  infignificant  is  this,  when 
compared  with  the  other  !  Here  nothing  remains  but 
a  tame  affertion,  ufhered  in  with  a  pompous  exclama- 
tion which  could  not  here  be  introduced  with  any  de- 
gree of  propriety.  Whereas,  in  the  way  that  Shake- 
fpeare  has  left  it  to  us,  it  has  an  energy  which  nothing 
can  furpafs ;  for,  overpowered  with  the  irrefiftible 
force  of  Defdemona's  charms,  this  ftrong  exclamation 
is  extorted  from  the  foul  of  Othello  in  fpite  of  him- 
felf.  Surprifed  at  this  tender  emotion,  which  brings 
to  his  mind  all  thofe  amiable  qualities  for  which  he 
had  fo  much  efteemed  her,  and  at  the  fame  time  fully 
impreffed  with  the  firm  perfuafion  of  her  guilt,  he  burfts 
out  into  that  feemingly  inconfiftent  exclamation,  Ex- 
cellent wretch  !  and  then  he  adds  in  the  warmth  of  his 
furprife, — thinking  it  a  thing  moft  aftonifhing  that 
any  warmth  of  affection  fhould  ftill  remain  in  his 
fereaft,  he  even  confirms  it  with  an  oath, — Perdition 
catch  my  foul  but  I  do  love  thee. — "  In  fpite  of  all  the 
faliehoods  with  which  I  know  thou  haft  deceived  me 
— in  fpite  of  all  the  crimes  of  which  I  know  thee 
Vol.  IX. 


guilty — in  fpite  of  all  thofe  reafons  for  which  I  ought  Language. 

to  hate  thee — in  fpite  of  myfelf, — ftill  I  find  that  I  *"     * 

love, — yes,  I  do  love  thee."  We  look  upon  it  as  a 
thing  altogether  impoflible  to  transfufe  the  energy  of 
this  expreffion  into  any  language  whofe  verbs  are  regu- 
larly infle&ed. 

In  the  fame  manner  we  might  go  through  all  the 
other  tenfes,  and  fhow  that  the  fame  fuperiority  is 
to  be  found  in  each. — Thus,  in  the  perfetl  tenfe  of  the 
Latins,  inftead  of  the  fimple  amavi,  we  fay,  I  have 
loved  ;  and  by  the  liberty  we  have  of  putting  the 
emphafis  upon  any  of  the  words  which  compofe  this 
phrafe,  we  can  in  the  moft  accurate  manner  fix  the 
precife  idea  which  we  mean  to  excite :  for  if  we  fay, 
I  have  loved,  with  the  emphafis  upon  the  word  /,  it 
at  once  points  out  the  perfon  as  the  principal  object 
in  that  phrafe,  and  makes  us  naturally  look  for  a  con- 
traft  in  fome  other  perfon,  and  the  other  parts  of  the 
phrafe  becomes  fubordinate  to  it ; — "  He  has  loved  thee 
much,  but  I  have  loved  thee  infinitely  more."  The 
Latins  too,  as  they  were  not  prohibited  from  joining 
the  pronoun  with  their  verb,  were  alfo  acquainted  with 
this  excellence,  which  Virgil  has  beautifully  ufed  in 
this  verfe  : 

Nos  patriam  fugimus  ; 


Tu,  Tityre,  lentus  in  umbra,  &c 

But  we  are  not  only  enabled  thus  to  diftinguifh  the 
perfon  in  as  powerful  a  manner  as  the  Latins,  but  can 
alfo  with  the  fame  facility  point  out  any  of  the  other 
circumftances  as  principals  ;  for  if  we  fay,  with  the 
emphafis  upon  the  word  have,  "  I  have  loved,"  it 
as  naturally  points  out  the  time  as  the  principal  object, 
and  makes  us  look  for  a  contraft  in  that  peculiarity, 
I  have  :  I  have  loved  indeed  ; — my  imagination  has 
been  lead  aftray — my  reafon  has  been  perverted : — but, 
now  that  time  has  opened  my  eyes,  I  can  fmile  at 
thofe  imaginary  diftrefles  which  once  perplexed  me." 
— In  the  fame  manner  we  can  put  the  emphafis  upon 
the  other  word  of  the  phrafe  loved, — "  I  have  loved." 
— Here  the  paffion  is  exhibited  as  the  principal  circum- 
ftance  ;  and  as  this  can  never  be  excited  without  fome 
object,  we  naturally  wifh  to  know  the  object  of  that 
paffion — "  Who  !  what  have  you  loved  P"  are  the  na- 
tural queftions  we  would  put  in  this  cafe.     "  I  have 

loved Eliza." In  this  manner  we  are,  on  all 

occafions,  enabled  to  exprefs,  with  the  utmoft  preci- 
fion, that  particular  idea  which  we  would  wifh  to  ex- 
cite, fo  as  to  give  an  energy  and  perfpicuity  to  the 
language,  which  can  never  be  attained  by  thofe  lan- 
guages whofe  verbs  are  conjugated  by  inflection  :  and 
if  to  this  we  add  the  inconvenience  which  all  inflected 
languages  are  fubject  to,  by  1.  "ing  too  fmail  a  num- 
ber of  tenfes,  fo  as  to  be  compelled  to  make  one 
word  on  many  occafions  fupply  the  place  of  two, 
three,  or  even  four,  the  balance  is  turned  ftill  more  in 
our  favour. — Thus,  in  Latin,  the  fattte  word  amabo 
ftands  loxfhallox  will  love,  fo  that  the  reader  is  left  to 
guefs  from  the  context  which  of  the  two  meanings  it 
was  moft  likely  the  writer  had  in  view. — In  the  fame 
manner  may  or  can  love  are  exprefled  by  the  fame 
word  am  em  ;  as  are  alfo  might,  could,  would,  or  Jhould 
love,  by  the  fmgle  word  am  are  m,  as  we  have  already 
obferved  ;  fo  that  the  reader  is  left  to  guefs  which  of 
*      3  Y  tkefe 
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ihefe  four  meanings  the  writer  intended  to  exprefs  : 
which  occafions  a  perplexity  very  different  from  that 
clear  preciiion  which  our  language  allows  of,  by  not 
only  pointing  out  the  different  words,  but  alfo  by  al- 
lowing us  to  put  the  emphahs  upon  any  of  them  we 
pleafe,  which  Superadds  energy  and  force  to  the  preci- 
fion  it  would  have  had  without  that  affiftance. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  after  the  moll  candid 
examination,  we  muft  conclude,  that  the  method 
of  conjugating  verbs  by  inflexion  is  inferior  to  that 
which  is  performed  by  the  help  of  auxiliaries ; — be- 
caufe  it  does  not  afford  fuch  a  diverfity  of  founds, — 
nor  allow  fuch  variety  in  the  arrangement  of  expref- 
fion  for  the  fame  thought, — nor  give  fo  great  diftinc- 
tion  and  precifion  in  the  meaning. — It  is,  however, 
attended  with  one  coniiderable  advantage  above  the 
other  method  :  for  as  the  words  ©f  which  it  is  formed 
are  neceffarily  of  greater  length,  and  more  fonorous, 
than  in  the  analogous  languages,  it  admits  of  a  more 
flowing  harmony  cf  expreffion ;  for  the  number  of 
monofyllables  in  this  laft  greatly  checks  that  pompous 
dignity  which  naturally  refults  frcm  longer  words. 
Whether  this  fvngle  advantage  is  fufficient  to  counter- 
balance all  the  other  defects  with  which  it  is  attended, 
is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader  to  determine  : — 
but  we  may  remark,  before  we  quit  the  fubject,  that 
even  this  excellence  is  attended  with  fome  peculiar  in- 
conveniences, which  fhall  be  more  particularly  pointed 
out  in  the  fequel. 

But  perhaps  it  might  ftill  be  objected,  that  although 
the  comparifon  we  have  made  above  may  be  fair,  and 
the  conclusion  juft,  with  regard  to  the  Latin  and  En- 
glish languages ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  clear,  that  on 
that  account  the  method  of  conjugating  verbs  by  in- 
Jltdion  is  inferior  to  that  by  auxiliaries  ;  for  although  it 
be  allowed  that  the  Latin  language  is  defective  in  point 
of  tenfes ;  yet  if  a  language  were  formed  which  had 
a  fufficient  number  of  inflected  tenfes  to  anfwer  every 
purpofe  j  if  it  had  for  inftance,  a  word  properly 
formed  for  every  variation  of  each  tenfe  ;  one  for  / 
love,  another  for  /  do  love  ;  one  for  IJhall,  another  for 


/  will  love  ;  one  for  / 


might, 


another  for  /  could,  and 


•would,  and  Jhould  love  ;  and  fo  on  through  all  the  o- 
ther  tenfes  ;  that  this  language  would  not  be  liable  to 
the  objections  we  have  brought  againft  the  inflection 
of  verbs  ;.  and  that  of  courfe,  the  objections  we  have 
brought  are  only  valid  againft  thofe  languages  which 
have  followed  that  mode  and  executed  it  imperfectly. 
— We  anfwer,  that  although  this  would  in  fome  mea- 
fure  remedy  the  evil,  yet  it  would  not  remove  it  entire- 
ly. For,  in  the  firft  place,  unlefs  every  verb,  or  every 
fmall  number  of  verbs,  were  conjugated  in  one  way, 
having  the  found  of  the  words  in  each  tenfe,  and  di- 
vifion  of  tenfes,  as  we  may  fay  different  from  all  the 
other  conjugations, — it  would  always  occafion  a  farne- 
nefs  of  found,  which  would  in  fome  meafure  prevent 
that  variety  of  founds  fo  proper  for  a  language.     And 


even  if  this  could  be  effected,  it  would  not  give  fuch  a  Language, 
latitude  to  the  expreffion  as  auxiliaries  allow  :  for  al-  ' —  "*—** 
though  there  fhould  be  two  words,  one  for  /  m'wht,  and 
another  for  /  could  love  ;  yet  as  thefe  are  fingle  words, 
they  cannot  be  varied  ;  whereas,  by  auxiliaries,  either 
of  thefe  can  be  varied  24  different  ways,  as  has  been 
fhown  above.  In  the  laft  place,  no  fingle  word  can 
ever  exprefs  all  that  variety  of  meaning  which  we  can 
do  by  the  help  of  our  auxiliaries  and  the  emphafis.  / 
have  loved,  if  exprefed  by  any  one  word,  could  only 
denote  at  all  times  one  diftinct  meaning;  fo  that  to 
give  it  the  power  of  ours,  three  diftir.ct  words  at  leaft 
would  be  neceflary.  However,  if  all  this  were  done  ; 
that  is,  if  there  were  a  diftinct  conjugation  formed  for 
every  40  or  50  verbs  ; — if  each  of  the  tenfes  were 
properly  formed,  and  all  of  them  different  from  every 
other  tenfe  as  well  as  every  other  verb  ;  and  thefe  all 
carried  through  each  of  the  different  perfons,  fo  as  to 
be  all  different  frcm  one  another  ; — and  if  likewife  there 
were  a  diftinct  word  to  mark  each  of  the  feparate 
meanings  which  the  fame  tenfe  could  be  made  to  af- 
fume  by  means  of  the  emphafis ;  and  if  all  this  infi- 
nite variety  of  words  could  be  formed  in  a  diftinct 
manner,  different  from  each  other,  and  harmonious ; 
this  language  would  have  powers  greater  than  any  that 
could  be  formed  by  auxiliaries,  if  it  were  poflible  for 
the  human  powers  to  acquire  fuch  a  degree  of  know- 
ledge as  to  be  able  to  employ  it  with  facility.  But 
how  could  this  be  attained,  fmce  upwards  of  ten  thou- 
fand  words  would  be  neceffary  to  form  the  variations 
of  any  one  verb,  and  a  hundred  times  that  number 
would  not  include  the  knowledge  of  the  verbs  alone  of 
fuch  a  language  (e)! — How  much,  therefore,  ought 
we  to  admire  the  fimple  perfpicuity  of  our  language, 
which  enables  us,  by  the  proper  application  of  ten  or 
twelve  feemingly  trifling  words,  the  meaning  and  ufe 
of  w'hich  can  be  attained  with  the  utmoft  eafe,  to  ex? 
prefs  all  that  could  be  expreffed  by  this  unwieldy  ap- 
paratus ?  What  can  equal  the  fimplicity  or  the  pow-er 
of  the  one  method,  but  the  well  known  powrers  of  the 
24  letters,  the  knowledge  of  which  can  be  obtained 
with  fo  much  eafe — and  their  powers  know  no  limits  ? 
— or,  what  can  be  compared  to  the  fancied  perfection 
of  the  other,  but  the  tranfeript  of  it  which  the  Chi- 
nefe  feem  to  have  formed  in  their  unintelligible  lan- 
guage ? 

Having  thus  confidered  pretty  fully  the  advantages 
and  defects  of  each  of  thefe  two  methods  of  varying 
verbs,  we  cannot  help  feeling  a  fecret  wifh  arife  in  our 
mind,  that  there  had  been  a  people  fagacious  enough 
to  have  united  the  powers  of  the  one  method  w-ith 
thofe  of  the  other  ;  nor  can  we  help  being  furprifed, 
that  among  the  changes  which  took  place  in  the.  feve- 
ral  languages  of  Europe  after  the  downfal  of  the  Ro- 
man monarchy,  fome  of  them  did  not  accidentally 
ftumble  on  the  method  of  doing  it.  From  many  con- 
curring circumftances,  it  feems  probable  that  the  great- 
eft 


(e)  This  affertion  may  perhaps  appear  to  many  very  much  exaggerated  :  but  if  any  fhould  think  fo,  we 
only  beg  the  favour  that  he  will  fet  himfelf  to  mark  all  the  variations  of  tenfes,  mode,  perfon,  and  number, 
which  an  Englifh  verb  can  be  made  to  affume,  varying  each  of  thefe  in  every  way  that  it  will  admit,  both  as- 
to  the  diverfity  of  expreffion  and  the  emphafis ;  he  will  foon  be  convinced  that  we  have  here  faid  nothing  more 
than  enough. 
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eft  part,  if  not  all  the  Gothic  nations  that  over-ran 
Italy  at  that  time,  had  their  verbs  varied  by  the  help 
of  auxiliaries  ;  and  many  of  the  modern  European 
languages  which  have  fprung  from  them,  have  fo  far 
borrowed  from  the  Latin,  as  to  have  fome  of  the  tenfes 
of  their  verbs  inflected  :  yet  the  Englifh  alone  have  in 
any  inftance  combined  the  joint  powers  of  the  two  : 
which  could  only  be  done  by  forming  inflections  for  the 
different  tenfes  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Latins,  and 
at  the  fume  time  retaining  the  original  method  of  va- 
rying t  em  by  auxiliaries  ;  by  which  means  either  the 
one  or  the  other  method  could  have  been  employed  as 
occanon  required.  We  have  luckily  two  tenfes  formed 
in  that  way  ;  the prefint  of  the  indicative,  and  the  aorift 
of  the  pajl.  In  almoft  ail  our  verbs  thefe  can  be  decli- 
ned either  with  or  without  auxiliaries.  Thus  the  pre- 
fent, without  an  auxiliary,  is,  I  love,  1 write,  I fpeak  ; 
with  an  auxiliary;  I  do  love,  I  do  write,  I  do  /peak.  In 
the  fame  manner,  the  paft  tenfe,  by  inflection,  is,  I  lo- 
wed, I  nvrot',  I  /poke  ;  by  auxiliaries.  /  did  love,  I  did 
/peak,  I  did  iv rite.  Every  author,  who  knows  any  thing 
of  the  power  of  the  Engliili  language,  knows  the  ufe 
which  may  be  made  of  this  diftinction.  What  a  pity  is 
it  that  we  fhould  have  flopt  fhort  fo  foon  !  how  blind 
was  it  in  fo  many  other  nations  to  imitate  the  defects, 
without  making  a  proper  ufe  of  that  beautiful  lan- 
guage which  is  now  numbered  among  the  dead  ! 

After  the  verbs,  the  next  moil  confiderable  varia- 
tion we  find  between  the  analogous  and  tranfpojitive 
languages  is  in  the  nouns  ;  the  latter  varying  the  dif- 
ferent cafes  of  thefe  by  inJleBion  ;  whereas  the  former 
exprefs  all  the  different  variations  of  them  by  the  help 
of  other  words  prefixed,  called  prepoftions.  Now,  if 
we  cOnfider  the  advantages  or  difadvantages  of  either 
of  thefe  methods  under  the  fame  heads  as  we  have  done 
the  verbs,  we  fhall  find,  that  with  regard  to  the  firft 
particular,  viz.  variety  of  founds,  almoft  the  fame  re- 
marks may  be  made  as  upon  the  verbs  ;  for  if  we 
compare  any  particular  noun  by  itfelf,  the  variety  of 
found  appears  much  greater  between  the  different  cafes 
in  the  tranfpojitive,  than  between  the  tranflation  of 
thefe  in  the  analogous  language.  Thus  rex,  regis, 
reg  1,  reg em,  &c.  are  more  diftinct  from  one  another 
in  point  of  found,  than  the  tranflation  of  thefe,  a  king, 
of  a  ling,  to  a  king,  a  king  &c.  But  if  we  proceed  one 
ftep  further,  and  confider  the  variety  which  is  produ- 
ced in  the  language  in  general  by  the  one  or  the  other 
of  thefe  methods,  the  cafe  is  entirely  reverfed.  For  as 
it  would  have  been  impoffible  to  form  diftinct  varia- 
tions, different  from  one  another,  for  each  cafe  of  eve- 
ry noun,  they  have  been  obliged  to  reduce  all  their 
nouns  into  a  few  general  claffes,  called  declenfions,  and 
to  give  to  all  thofe  included  under  each  clafs  the  fame 
termination  in  every  cafe ;  which  produces  a  like  fimi- 
larity  of  found  with  what  we  already  obferved  was  oc- 
cafioned  to  the  verbs  from  the  fame  caufe ;  whereas  in 
the  analogous  languages,  as  there  is  no  neceflity  for  any 
conftraint,  there  is  almoft  as  great  a  variety  of  founds 
as  there  is  of  nouns.  The  Latins  have  only  five  dif- 
ferent declenfions  ;  fo  that  all  the  great  number  of 
words  of  this  general  order  muft  be  reduced  to  the  ve- 
ry fmall  diverfity  of  founds  which  thefe  few  claffes  ad- 
mit of;  and  even  the  founds  of  thefe  few  claffes  are 
not  fo  much  diverfified  as  they  might  have  been,  as 
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many  of  the  different  cafes  in  the  different  declenfions  Language.^ 
have  exactly  the  fame  founds,  as  we  fhall  have  occa-  ^_^v 
fion  to  remark  more  fully  hereafter.  We  might  here 
produce  examples  to  lhow  the  great  fimilarity  of  founds 
between  different  nouns  in  the  Latin  language,  and  va- 
riety in  the  Englifh,  in  the  fame  way  as  we  did  of  the 
verbs  :  but  as  every  reader  in  the  leaft  acquainted  with 
thefe  two  languages  can  fatisfy  himfelf  in  this  particu- 
lar, without  any  further  trouble  than  by  marking  down 
any  number  of  Latin  nouns,  with  their  tranllations  in- 
to Englifh,  we  think  it  unneceffary  to  dwell  longer  on 
this  particular.  a. 

But  if  the  inflection  of  nouns  is  a  difadvantage  inferior 
to  a  language  in  point  of  diverfity  of  founds,  it  is  very  with  re- 
much  the  reverfe  with  regard  to  the  variety  it  allows  Sarc*  to  the 
in  the  arranging  the  words  of  the  phrafe.  Here,  in-  arranSe- 
deed,  the  tranfpofitive  language  fhines  forth  in  all  its  wor(K  m 
glory,  and  the  analogous  muft  yield  the  palm  with-  fentence ; 
out  the  fmalleft  difpute.  For  as  the  nominative  cafe  but 
(or  that  noun  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  energy  ex- 
preffed  by  the  verb)  is  different  from  the  accufative  (or 
that  noun  upon  which  the  energy  expreffed  by  the  verb 
is  exerted),  thefe  may  be  placed  in  any  fituation  that 
the  writer  fhall  think  proper,  without  occafioning  the 
fmalleft  confufion  :  whereas  in  the  analogous  languages, 
as  thefe  two  different  ftates  of  the  noun  are  expreffed 
by  the  fame  word,  they  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  but  by 
their  pofition  alone :  fo  that  the  noun  which  is  the  ef- 
ficient caufe  muft  always  precede  the  verb,  and  that 
which  is  the  pafiive  fubject  muft  follow ;  which  greatly 
cramps  the  harmonious  flow  of  compofition. — Thus 
the  Latins,  without  the  fmalleft  perplexity  in  the  mean- 
ing, could  fay  either  Brutum  amavit  Cajfius,  or  Cajfius 
amavit  Brutum,  or  Brutum  Caffius  amavit,  or  Cajfius 
Brutum  amavit.  As  the  termination  of  the  word  Caf- 
fius always  points  out  that  it  is  in  the  nominative  cafe, 
and  therefore  that  he  is  the  perfon  from  whom  the 
energy  proceeds  ;  and  in  the  fame  manner,  as  the  ter- 
mination of  the  word  Brutum  points  out  that  it  is  in 
the  accufative  cafe,  and  confequently  that  he  is  the  ob- 
ject upon  whom  the  energy  is  exerted  ;  the  meaning 
continues  ftill  diftinct  and  clear,  notwithftanding  of  all 
thefe  feveral  variations  :  whereas  in  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage, we  could  only  fay  Cajfius  loved  Brutus,  or,  by 
a  more  forced  phrafeology,  Cajfius  Brutus  loved :  Were 
we  to  reverfe  the  cafe,  as  in  in  the  Latin,  the  meaning 
alfo  would  be  reverfed ;  for  if  we  fay  Brutus  loved  Caf- 
Jius,  it  is  evident,  that,  inftead  of  being  the  perfon  be- 
loved, as  before,  Brutus  now  becomes  the  perfon  from 
whom  the  energy  proceeds,  and  Caffius  becomes  the 
object  beloved. — In  this  refpect,  therefore,  the  analo- 
gous languages  are  greatly  inferior  to  the  tranfpofitive ; 
and  indeed  it  is  from  this  fingle  circumftance  alone  that 
they  derive  their  chief  excellence. 

But  although  it  thus  appears  evident,  that  any 
language,  which  has  a  particular  variation  of  its  nouns 
to  diftinguifh  the  accufative  from  the  nominative  cafe, 
has  an  advantage  over  thofe  languages  which  have  none; 
yet  it  does  not  appear  that  any  other  of  their  cafes  adds 
to  the  variety,  but  rather  the  reverfe  :  for,  in  Latin,  we 
can  only  fay  Amor  Dei;  in  Englifh  the  fame  phrafe 
mav  be  rendered,  either, — the  love  of  God — of  God  the 
loxe\ — or,  by  a  more  forced  arrangement,  God  the  love 
of.     And  as  thefe  oblique  cafes,  as  the  Latins  called 
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them,  except  the  accufative,  are  clearly  diftinguifhed  languages  which  have  adopted  the  metkod  of  inflecting  Language, 
from  one  another,  and  from  the  nominative,  by  the  pre? 
pofition  which  accompanies  them,  we  are  not  confined 
to  any  particular  arrangement  with  regard  to  thefe  as 
with  the  accufative,  but  may  place  them  in  what  order 
we  pleafe,  as  in  Milton's  elegant  invocation  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Paradife  Loft : 

Of  man's  firft  difobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whofe  mortal  tafte 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo, 
With  lofs  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Reftore  us,  and  regain  the  blifsful  feat, 
Sing,  heavenly  Mufe. 

In  this  fentence  the  tranfpofition  is  almoft  as  great  as 
the  Latin  language  would  admit  of,  and  the  meaning 
as  diftinit  as  if  Milton  had  begun  with  the  plain  Ian- 
guage  ofprofe,  thus, — "  Heavenly  mufe,  fing  of  man's 
firft  difobedience,"  &c. 

Before  we  leave  this  head,  v/e  may  remark,  that  the 


their  verbs  are  more  imperfect  in  point  of  precifion 
than  the  other,  fo  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  inflecting 
the  nouns  :  for,  not  to  mention  the  energy  which  the 
analogous  languages  acquire  by  putting  the  accent 
upon  the  noun,  or  its  prepofition  (when  in  an  oblique 
cafe),  according  as  the  fubject  may  require,  to  exprefs 
which  variation  of  meaning  no  particular  variety  of 
words  have  been  invented  in  any  inflected  language, 
they  are  not  even  complete  in  other  refpects.  The  La- 
tin, in  particular,  is  in  many  cafes  defective,  the  fame 
termination  being  employed  in  many  inftances  for  dif- 
ferent cafes  of  the  fame  noun.  Thus  the  genitive  and 
dative  Angular,  and  nominative  and  vocative  plural,  of 
the  firft  declenfion,  are  all  exactly  alike,  and  can  on- 
ly be  diftinguifhed  from  one  another  by  the  formation 
of  the  fentences ; — as  are  alfo  the  nominative,  voca- 
tive, and  ablative  fingular,  and  the  dative  and  ablative 
plural.  In  the  fecond,  the  genitive  fingular,  and  no- 
minative and  vocative  plural,  are  the  fame  ;  as  are  al- 


little  attention  which  feems  to  have  been  paid  to  this  fo  the  dative  and  ablative  fingular,  and  dative  and  ab- 
lative plural;  except  thofe  in  um,  whofe  nominative, 
accufative,  and  vocative  fingular,  and  nominative,  ac- 
cufative, and  vocative  plural,  are  alike.  The  other  three 
declenfions  agree  in  as  many  of  their  cafes  as  thefe  do ; 
which  evidently  tends  to  perplex  the  meaning,  unlefs 
the  hearer  is  particularly  attentive  to,  and  well  acquaint- 
ed with,  the  particular  conftruction  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  fentence ;  all  of  which  is  totally  removed,  and 
the  cleareft  certainty  exhibited  at  once,  by  the  help 
of  prepofitions  in  the  analogous  languages 

It  will  hardly  be  neceffary  to  enter  into  fuch  a  mi- 
nute examination  of  the  advantages  or  difadvantages 
attending  the  variation  of  adjeBlnyes ;  as  it  will  ap- 
pear evident,  from  what  has  been  already  faid,  that 
the  endowing  them  with  terminations  fimilar  to,  and 
correfponding  with,  fab/tantives,  muft  tend  ftill  more 
to  increafe  the  fimilarity  of  founds  in  any  language, 
than  any  of  thofe  particulars  we  have  already  taken 
notice  of;  and  were  it  not  for  the  liberty  which  they 
have,  in  tranfpofitive  languages,  of  feparating  the  ad- 
jective from  the  fubftantive,  this  muft  have  occafioned 


peculiar  advantage  derived  from  the  ufe  of  an  accuia 
tive  cafe  different  from  the  nominative,  is  fomewhat  fur- 
prifing.  The  Latins,  who  had  more  occafion  to  attend 
to  this  with  care  than  any  other  nation,  and  even  the 
Greeks  themfelves,  have  in  many  cafes  overlooked  it,  as 
is  evident  from  the  various  inftances  we  meet  with  in 
their  languages  where  this  is  not  diftinguifhed.  For  all 
nouns  of  the  neuter  gender  both  in  Greek  and  Latin 
have  in  every  declenfion  their  nominative  and  accufa- 
tive fingular  alike.  Nor  in  the  plural  of  fuch  nouns 
is  there  any  diftinction  between  thefe  two  cafes ;  and 
in  Latin  all  nouns  whatever  of  the  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  declenfions,  of  which  the  number  is  very  confi- 
derable,  have  their  nominative  and  accufative  plural 
alike.  So  that  their  language  reaps  no  advantage  in 
this  refpect  from  almoft  one  half  of  their  nouns.  Nor 
have  any  of  the  modern  languages  in  Europe,  however 
much  they  may  have  borrowed  from  the  ancient  lan- 
guages in  other  refpects,  attempted  to  copy  from  them 
in  this  particular  ;  from  which  perhaps  more  advantage 
would  have  been  gained,  than  from  copying  all  the 


other  fuppofed  excellencies  of  their  language. — But  to    fuch  a  jingle  of  fimilar  founds  as  could  not  fail  to  have 
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return  to  our  fubject. 

It  remains  that  we  confider,  whether  the  inflection 
of  nouns  gives  any  advantage  over  the  method  of  defi- 
to  precifion  ning  them  by  prepofitions,  in  point  of  diftinctnefs  and 
precifion  of  meaning  ?  But  in  this  refpect,  too,  the  ana- 
logous languages  muft  come  off  victorious.  Indeed  this 
is  the  particular  in  which  their  greateft  excellence  con- 
fifts,  nor  was  it,  we  believe,  ever  difputed,  but  that,  in 
point  of  accuracy  and  precifion,  this  method  mull  ex- 
cel all  others,  however  it  may  be  defective  in  other  re- 
fpects. We  obferved  under  thil  head,  when  fpeaking  of 
verbs,  that  it  might  perhaps  be  poffible  to  form  a  lan- 
guage by  inflection  which  fhouldbe  capable  of  as  great 
accuracy  as  in  the.  more  fimple  order  of  auxiliaries  :  but 
this  would  have  been  fuch  an  infinite  labour,  that  it 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  ever  human  powers  would 
have  been  able  to  accomplifh  it.  More  eafy  would  it 
"have  been  to  have  formed  the  feveral  inflections  of  the 
nouns  fo  different  from  one  another,  as  to  have  render- 
ed it  impoffible  ever  to  miftake  the  meaning.  Yet  even 
th\s  has  not  been  attempted.     And  as  we  find  that  thofe 


been  moft  difgufting  to  the  ear  :  but  as  it  would  have 
been  impoffible  in  many  cafes,  in  thofe  languages  where 
the  verbs  and  nouns  are  inflected,  to  have  pronounced 
the  words  which  ought  to  have  followed  each  other, 
unlefs  their  adjectives  could  have  been  feparated  from 
the  fubftantives ;  therefore,  to  remedy  this  inconveni- 
ence, they  were  forced  to  devife  this  unnatural  method 
of  inflecting  them  alfo ;  by  which  means  it  is  eafy  to 
recognife  to  what  fubftantive  any  adjective  has  a  re- 
ference, in  whatever  part  of  the  fentence  it  may  be 
placed.  In  thefe  languages,  therefore,  this  inflection, 
both  as  to  gender,  number,  and  cafe,  becomes  abso- 
lutely neceffary ;  and,  by  the  diverfity  which  it  ad- 
mitted in  the  arranging  the  words  of  the  feveral  phrafes, 
might  counterbalance  the  jingle  of  fimilar  founds  which 
it  introduced  into  the  language. 

Having  thus   examined  the  moft  ftr iking   particu- 
lars in  which  the    tranfpofitive    and    analogous    lan- 
guages differ,  and  endeavoured  to  fhow  the  general  ten-  iaDgUage 
dency  of  every  one  of  the  particulars  feparately,  it  compared 
would  not  be  fair  to  difmifs  the  fubject  without  con-  as  to  their 
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Language,  fidering  each   ofthefe  as  a  whole,  and  pointing  out    tercourfe   of  thought,  than  the  tranfpofttive.     For  as  it  Language, 


their  general  tendency  in  that  light :  for  we  all  know, 
that  it  often  happens  in  human  inventions,  that  every 
part  which  compofes  a  whole,  taken  feparately,  may 
appear  extremely  fine ;  and  yet,  when  all  thefe  parts 
are  put  together,  they  may  not  agree,  but  produce 
a  jarring  and  confufion  very  different  from  what  we 
might  have  expected.     We  therefore  imagine   a  few 


is  chiefly  by  the  ufe  of  fpeech  that  man  is  raifed  above 
the  brute  creation  ; — as  it  is  by  this  means  he  improves 
every  faculty  of  his  mind,  and,  to  the  obfervations 
which  he  may  himfelf  have  made,  has  the  additional 
advantage  of  the  experience  of  thofe  with  whom  he 
may  converfe,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  which  the  hu- 
man race  have  acquired  by  the  accumulated  experience 


remarks   upon  the  genius  of  each  of  thefe  two  diftinct    of  all  preceding  ages  : — as  it  is  by  the  enlivening  glow 
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idioms  of  language  confidered  as  a  whole  will  not  be 
deemed  ufelefs. 

Although  all  languages  agree  in  this  refpect,  that 
they  are  the  means  of  conveying  the  ideas  of  one  man 
to  another;  yet  as  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  ways 
in  which  we  might  wifh  to  convey  thefe  ideas,  fome- 
times  by  the  eafy  and  familiar  mode  of  converfation, 
and  at  other  times  by  more  folemn  addreffes  to  the 
underftanding,  by  pompous  declamation,  &c.  it  may 
fo  happen,  that  the  genius  of  one  language  may  be 
more  properly  adapted  to  the  one  of  thefe  than  the  o- 
ther,  while  another  language  may  excel  in  the  oppo- 
fite  particular.  This  is  exactly  the  cafe  in  the  two 
general  idioms  of  which  we  now  treat.  Every  par- 
ticular in  a  tranfpofttive  language,  is  peculiarly  calcu- 
lated for  that  folemn  dignity  which  is  neceffary  for 
pompous  orations.     Long  founding  words,  formed  by 
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the  inflection  of  the  different  parts  of  fpeech, 
periods,  in  which  the  attention  is  kept  awake  by  the 
harmony  of  the  founds,  and  in  expectation  of  that 
word  which  is  to  unravel  the  whole, — if  compofed  by 
a  fkilful  artift,  are  admirably  fuited  to  that  folemn  dig- 
nity and  awful  grace  which  conftitute  the  effence  of  a 
public  harangue.  On  the  contrary,  in  private  conver- 
fation, where  the  mind  wifhes  to  unbend  itfelf  with 
eafe,  thefe  become  fo  many  clogs  which  encumber 
and  perplex.  At  thefe  moments  we  wifh  to  transfufe 
our  thoughts  with  eafe  and  facility — we  are  tired  with    raries  was  as  much  cfteemedforhis  fuperiority  in  fpeak- 


of  converfation  that  kindred  fouls  catch  fire  from  one 
another,  that  thought  produces  thought,  and  each 
improves  upon  the  other,  till  they  foar  beyond  the 
bounds  which  human  reafon,  if  left  alone,  could  ever 
have  afpired  to ; — we  muff  furely  confider  that  lan- 
guage as  the  mod  beneficial  to  fociety,  which  moft  ef- 
fectually removes  thefe  bars  that  obftruct  its  progrefs. 
Now,  the  genius  of  the  analogous  languages  is  fo  eafy, 
fo  fimple  and  plain,  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  every 
one  who  is  born  in  the  countiy  where  it  is  ufed 
to  fpeak  it  with  facility ;  even  the  rudeft  among  the 
vulgar  can  hardly  fall  into  any  ronfiderable  gramma- 
tical errors  :  whereas,  in  the  tranfpofttive  languages,  fo 
many  rules  are  neceffary  to  be  attended  to,  and  fo 
much  variation  is  produced  in  the  meaning,  by  the 
ilighteft  variations  in  the  found,  that  it  requires  a  ftudy 
far  above  the  reach  of  the  illiterate  mechanic  ever 
to  attain.  So  that,  how  perfect  foever  the  language 
may  be  when  fpoken  with  purity,  the  bulk  of  the  na- 
tion muff  ever  labour  under  the  inconvenience  of  rude- 
nefs  and  inaccuracy  of  fpeech,  and  all  the  evils  which 
this  naturally  produces. — Accordingly,  we  find,  that 
in  Rome,  a  man,  even  in  the  higheft  rank,  received 
as  much  honour,  and  was  as  much  diffinguifhed  a- 
mong  his  equals,  for  being  able  to  converfe  with  eafe, 
as  a  modern  author  would  be  for  writing  in  an  eafy 
and   elegant  ftyle  ;  and  Cxfar  among  his  contempo- 


every  unneceffary  fyllable — and  wifh  to  be  freed  from 
the  trouble  of  attention  as  much  as  may  be.  Like  our 
ftate-robes,  we  would  wifh  to  lay  afide  our  pompous 
language,  and  enjoy  ourfelves  at  home  with  freedom 
and  eafe.  Here  the  folemnity  and  windings  of  the 
tranfpofttive  language  are  burdenfome  ;  while  the  faci- 
lity with  which  a  fentiment  can  be  expreffed  in  the  ana- 


ing  the  language  in  ordinary  converfation  with  eafe 
and  elegance,  as  for  his  powers  of  oratory,  his  fkill  in- 
arms,  or  his  excellence  in  literary  compofition.  It  is 
needlefs  to  point  out  the  many  inconveniences  which  this 
muft  unavoidably  produce  in  a  ffate.  It  is  fufficient 
to  obferve,  that  it  naturally  tends  to  introduce  a  vaft 
diftinction  between  the  different  orders  of  men  ;  to  fet 


logons  language  is  the  thing  that  we  wifh  to  acquire,  an  impenetrable  barrier  between   thofe  born  in  a  high 

Accordingly  in  Terence  and  Plautus,  where  the  beau-  and  thofe  born  in  a  low  ftation  ;  to  keep  the  latter  in 

ties  of  dialogue  are  moft  charmingly  difplayed,  tranf-  ignorance  and  barbarity,  while  it  elevates  the  former 

pofition  is  fparingly  ufed.     In  this   humble,  though  to  fuch  a  height  as  muft  fubject  the  other  to  be  eafily 

moft  engaging  fphere,  the  analogous  language  moves  led  by  every  popular  demagogue. — How  far  the  hiftory 

unrivalled; — in  this  it  wifhes  to  indulge,  and  never  tires,  of  the   nations  who  have  followed  this   idiom  of  Ian— 

But  it  in  vain  attempts  to  rival  the  tranfpoftiive  in  dig-  guage  confirms  this  obfervation,  every   one  is  left  to 

nity  and  pomp  :  The  number   of  monofyllables  inter-  judge  for  himfelf. 

rupt  the  flow  of  harmony;  and  although  they  may        Having  thus  confidered  Language  in  general,  and: 

give  a  greater  variety  of  founds,  yet  they  do   not  na-  pointed  out  the  genius  and  tendency  of  the  two  moft 

rurally  poffefs  that  dignified  gravity  which  fuits  the  diftinguifhed  idioms  which  have  prevailed ; .  we  fhall 

other  language.     This,  then,  muft  be   confidered   as  clofe  thefe  remarks  with  a  few  obfervations  upon  the 


the  ftriking  particular  in  the  genius  of  thefe  two   dif- 
ferent idioms,  which  marks  their  characters. 

If  we   confider  the   effects  which   thefe  two  diffe- 
rent characters  of  language  muft   naturally    produce 


a; 


particular  nature  and  genius  of  thofe  languages  which 
are  now  chiefly  fpoken  or  ftndied  in  Europe. . 

Of  all  the  nations  whofe  memory  hiftory  has  tranf-  Obferv'a- 
mitted  to  us,  none  have  been  fo  eminently  diftinguifhed  tjons  ou 
upon  the  people  who  employ  them,  we  will  foon  per-    for  their  literary  accompliftvments,  as  well  as  acquain-    J^*"" 
«eive,    that  the  genius  of  the    analogous    language  is    tance  with  the  polite  arts,, as  the  Greeks;  n°r  are  we  whkh  are 
much  more  favourable  for  the  moft  engaging  purpofes    as  yet  acquainted  with  a  language  poifefled  of  io  many  nowchufiy 
of  life,  the  civilizing  the  human  mind  by  mutual  in-   advantages,  with  fo  few  defects,  as  that  which  they  fpoken  or 

ufed,  ftudied  io 
Europe, 
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Language.  ufeJ,  and  which  continues  flill  to  be  known  by  their  called  analogous.     But  as  thofe  nations  who  fpoke  this  Language. 

" name. — The  neceffary  connection  between  the  progrefs  language  were  all  governed  by  popular  affemblies,  and   """"" ' 

of  knowledge   and   the  improvement  of  language  has  as  no  authority  could  be  obtained  among  them  but  by 
been  already  explained  ; 


priiino; 


to 


fo  that 
progrefs 
other :    but 


in 


it  will 

the 


not  be    fur- 
one    keep  pace 


advantages 


it  will  be  of  utility  to 
which  that   diftinguifhed 


28 
The  great 
fuperiority 
of  the 
Greek  lan- 
guage, O'.V- 
inc  to  whet 
caufes. 


find  their 
with  that  of  the 
point  out  fom 

people  pollened,  which  other  nations,  perhaps  not  lefs 
fcftftjnguiftied  for  talents  or  tafte,  have  not  enjoyed, 
which  have  contributed  to  render  their  language  the 
moft  univerfally  admired  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern 
times. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  the  original  inbabi 


a  fkill  in  rhetoric  and  the  powers  of  perfuafion  ; 
became  neceffary  for  every  one,  who  wiftied  to  acquire 
power  or  confideratiqn  in  the  ftate,  to  improve  him- 
felf  in  the  knowledge  of  that  language,  in  the  ufe  of 
which  alone  he  could  expect"  honours  or  reputation. 
Hence  it  happened,  that  while  the  vivacity  of  the 
people  rendered  it  eafy,  the  great  men  ftudioufly  im- 
proved every  excellence  that  it  could  reap  from  its 
powers  as  ■s.iranfpofitive  language  ;  fo  that,  when  brought 
to  its  utmoft  perfection  by  the  amazing  genius  of  the 


tants  of  Greece,  who  were  grofs  favages,  and  whofelan-  great  Demofthenes,  it  attained  a  power  altogether  un- 
guageof  courfe  would  be  very  rudeandnarrow,  were  firft  known  to  any  other  language. — Thus  happily  cir- 
tamed  by  the  Pelafgi,  an  eaftern  or  an  Egyptian  tribe,  cumftanced,  the  Greek  language  arrived  at  that  envied 
From  the  eaft  it  is  well  known  that  arts  and  fciences  pre-eminence  which  it  Mill  juftly  retains.  From  the 
were  fpread  over  the  reft  of  the  world,  and  that  Egypt  progrefs  of  arts  and  fciences  ;  from  the  gaiety  and  in- 
was  one  of  the  countries  firft  civilized.  The  Ian-  ventive  genius  of  the  people  ;  from  the  number  of  free 
guage  therefore  imported  into  Greece  by  the  Pelafgi  ftates  into  which  Greece  was  divided,  each  of  which 
would  be  pure  from  the  fountain  head,  and  much  invented  words  of  its  own,  all  of  which  contributed  to 
more  perfect-  in  this  ftructure  than  if  it  had  been  tranf-  the  general  ftock  ;  and  from  the  natural  communica- 
mitted  through  many  nations.  But  this  was  not  the  tion  which  took  place  between  thefe  ftates,  which  ex- 
only  circumftance  highly  fortunate  for  the  Greek  Ian-  cited  in  the  ftrongeft  degree  the  talents  of  the  people  ; 
suage.     Before   it  had  time  to  be  fully  eftablifhed  a-  it  acquired  a  copioufnefs  unknown  to  any  ancient  lan- 


mong  the  people,  its  afperities,  which  it  had  m  com- 
mon with  the  other  dialects  of  the  eaft,  were  polilhed 
away  by  fuch  a  fuccefllon  of  poets,  muficians,  philo- 
fophers,  and  legiflators,  from  different  countries,  as  ne- 
ver appeared  in  any  other  nation  at  a  period  fo  early 
as  to  give  their  genius  and  tafte  its  full  influence.  In 
this  refpect,  no  people  were  ever  fo  eminently  diftin- 
guifhed as  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  had  their  Orpheus, 
their  Linus,  their  Cecrops,  and  their  Cadmus,  who  in- 
troduced their  different  improvements  at  a  time  when 
the  nation  had  no  ftandard  of  tafte  formed  by  itfelf 


guage,  and  excelled  by  few  of  the  moderns. — In  point 
of  harmony  of  numbers,  it  is  altogether  unrivalled; 
and  on  account  of  the  eafe  as  well  as  dignity  which, 
from  the  caufes  abovernentioned,  it  acquired,  it  ad- 
mits of  perfection  in  a  greater  number  of  particular 
kinds  of  compofition  than  any  other  language  known. 
— The  irrefiftible  force  and  overwhelming  impetuofity 
of  Demofthenes  feems  not  more  natural  to  the  genius 
of  the  language,  than  the  more  flowery  charms  of 
Plato's  calm  and  harmonious  cadences,  or  the  una- 
dorned fimplicity  of  Xenophon  ;  nor  does  the  majeftic 
Hence  the  original  founds  of  the  Greek  language  are  pomp  of  Homer  feem  to  be  more  agreeable  to  the  ge- 
the  moft  harmonious,  and  the  moft  agreeable  to  the  nius  of  the  language  in  which  he  wrote,  than  the  more 
ear,  of  any  that  have  hitherto  been  invented.  They  humble  ftrains  of  Theocritus,  or  the  laughing  feftivity 
are  indeed  agreeable  to  every  perfon  who  hears  them,  of  Anacreon :  Equally  adapted  to  all  purpofe?,  when 
even  when  the  meaning  of  the  words  is  not  underftood  ;  we  perufe  any  of  thefe  authors,  we  would  imagine  the 
whereas  almoft  all  other  languages,  till  they  are  under-  language  was  moft  happily  adapted  for  his  particular 
ftood,  appear,  to  an  ear  which  has  not  been  accuftomed  ftyle  alone.  The  fame  powers  it  likewife,  in  a  great 
to  them,  jarring  and  difcordant.  This  is  the  funda-  meafure,  poffeffed  for  converfation ;  and  the  dialogue 
mental  excellence  of  that  juftly  admired  language  ;  nor  feems  not  more  natural  for  the  dignity  of  Sophocles 
have  the  people  failed  to  improve  this  to  the  utmoft  of  or  Euripides,  than  for  the  more  eafy  tendernefs  of 
their  power,  by  many  aids  of  their  own  invention.  The  Menander,  or  buffoonery  of  Ariftophanes. — With  all 
Greek  language  is  of  the  tranfpofili-ve  kind  :  but  a  thefe  advantages,  however,  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
people  fo  lively,  fo  acute,  and  fo  loquacious,  could  ill  that  it  did  not  polfefs  that  unexceptionable  clearnefs 
bear  the  ceremonious  reftraint  to  which  this  mode  of  of  meaning  which  fome  analogous  languages  enjoy,  or 
language  naturally  fubjected  them  ;  and  have  there-  that  characteriftic  force  which  the  emphafis  properly 
fore,  by  various  methods,  freed  it  in  a  great  meafure  varied  has  power  to  give,  were  not  thefe  defects  coun- 
from  the  ftiffnefs  which  that  produced.  In  inflecting  terbalanced  by  other  caufes  which  we  (hall  afterwards 
their  nouns  and  verbs,  they  fcmetimes  prefix  a  fyllable,    point  out. 

and  fometimes  add  one  ;  which,  befides  the  variety  that        The  Romans,  a  people  of  fierce  and  warlike  difpo-  The  Latin 
it  gives  to  the  founds  of  the  language,  adds  greatly  to    fitions,  for  many  ages  during  the  infancy  of  their  re-  language 
the  diftinctnefs,  and  admits  of  a  more  natural  arrange-    public,  more  intent  on  purfuing  conquefts  and  military  inferior  to 
ment  of  the  words  than  in  the  Latin,  and  of  confe-    glory  than  in  making  improvements  in  literature  orth*G^tk*- 

the  fine  arts,  bellowed  little  attention  to  their  language.  an        ' 
Of  a  difpofition  lefs  focial  or  more  phlegmatic  than 
the  Greeks,   they  gave  themfelves  no    trouble  about 


quence  renders  it  much  fitter  for  the  eafinefs  of  private 
converfation  :  and  indeed  the  genius  of  the  people  fo 
far  prevailed  over  the  idiom  of  the  language,  as  to  ren- 


der it,  in  the  age  of  its  greateft  perfection,  capable  of  rendering  their  language  fit  for  confervation  ;  and  it 
almoft  as  much  eafe,  and  requiring  almoft  as  little  tranf-  remained  ftrong  and  nervous,  but,  like  dieir  ideas, 
pofition  of  words,  as  thofe  languages  which  have  been    was  limited  and  confined.     More  difpofed  to  command 
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refpect  by  the  power  of  their  arms  than  by  the  force 
cf  perfuafion,  they  defpifed  the  more  effeminate  powers 
cf  Speech  :  fo  that,  beiore  the  Punic  wars,  their  lan- 
guage was  perhaps  more  referved  and  uncpurtly  than 
any  other  at  that  time  known. — But  after  their  rival 
Carthage  was  deftroyed,  and  they  had  no  longer  that 
powerful  cm  b  upon  their  ambition  ;  when  riches  flowed 
in  upon  them  by  the  multiplicity  of  their  conquefts  ; 
— luxury  began  to  prevail,  the  Hern  aufterity  of  their 
manners  to  relax,  and  felfifh  ambition  to  takj  place  of 
that  cUGntarefted  love  cf  their  country  fo  eminently 
conspicuous  among  all  orders  of  men  before  that  pe- 
riod,— Popularity  began  then  to  be  courted  :  ambi- 
tious men,  finding  themfelves  not  poifeffed  ofth.it  me- 
rit which  infured  them  fuccefs  with  the  virtuous  fe- 
nate,  amufed  the  mob  widi  artful  and  Seditious  ha- 
rangues ;  and  by  making  them  believe  that  they  were 
poifeffed  of  all  power,  and  had  their  facred  rights  en- 
croached upon  by  the  fenate,  led  them  about  at  their 
pleafure,  and  got  themfelves  exalted  to  honours  and 
riches  by  thefe  infidious  arts.  It  was  then  the  Ro- 
mans firft  began  to  perceive  the  ufe  to  which  a  com- 
mand of  language  could  be  put.  Ambitious  men 
then  ftudied  it  with  care,  to  be  able  to  accomplifh 
their  ends ;  while  the  more  virtuous  were  obliged  to 
acquire  a  Skill  in  this,  that  they  might  be  able  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  their  adversaries. — Thus  it  happened, 
that  in  a  fhort  time  that  people,  from  having  entire- 
ly neglected,  began  to  Study  their  language  with  the 
greateft  affiduity  ;  and  as  Greece  happened  to  be  fub- 
jected to  the  Roman  yoke  about  that  time,  and  a 
friendly  intercourfe  was  eftablifhed  between  thefe  two 
countries,  this  greatly  confpired  to  nourifh  in  the 
minds  of  the  Romans  a  tafte  for  that  art  of  which 
they  had  lately  become  fo  much  enamoured.  Greece 
had  long  before  this  period  been  corrupted  by  luxury  ; 
their  talle  for  the  fine  arts  had  degenerated  into  un- 
neceffary  refinement ;  and  all  their  patriotism  confified 
in  popular  harangues  and  unmeaning  declamation. 
Oratory  was  then  ftudied  as  a  refined  art  ;  and  all  the 
Subtleties  of  it  were  taught  by  rule,  with  as  great  care 
as  the  gladiators  were  afterwards  trained  up  in  Rome. 
But  while  they  were  thus  idly  trying  who  Should  be 
the  lord  of  their  own  people,  the  nerves  of  govern- 
ment were  relaxed,  and  they  became  an  eafy  prey  to 
every  invading  power.  In  this  Situation  they  became  the 
fubjeSs,  under  the  title  of  the  allies,  of  Rome,  and  intro- 
duced among  them  the  fame  tafte  for  haranguing  which 
prevailed  among  themfelves.  Well  acquainted  as  they 
were  with  the  powers  of  their  own  language,  they  fet 
themfelves  with  unwearied  affiduity  to  polifli  and  im- 
prove that  of  their  new  mafters  :  but  with  all  their 
affiduity  and  pains,  they  never  were  able  to  make  it 
arrive  at  that  perfection  which  their  own  language 
had  acquired  ;  and  in  the  Auguftan  age,  when  it  had 
arrived  at  the  fummit  of  its  glory,  Cicero  bitterly 
complains  of  its  want  of  copioufnefs  in  many  particur 
lars. 

But  as  it  was  the  defire  of  all  who  ftudied  this  lan- 
guage with  care,  to  make   it   capable  of  that  ftately 
dignity  and  pomp  neceflary  for  public  harangues,  they 
gree  of  per-  followed  the  genius  of  the  language  in  this  particular, 
Ucunn.       and  in  a  great  meafure  neglected  thofe  leffer  delicacies 
which  form  the  pleafure  of  domeftic  enjoyment ;    fo 

3, 


hot  be  car- 
ried to  the 
fame  de 


that,  while  it  acquired  more  copioufnefs,  more  har- 
mony, and  precilion,  it  remained  llifF  and  inflexible 
for  cenvf  rfation  :  nor  coutd  the  minute  diftinction  of 
nice  grammatical  rule;  be  ever  brought  down  to  the 
apprehenfion  cf  the  vulg  it  ;  whence  the  language  Spo- 
ken among  the  lower  elafs  of  people  remained  rude  and 
unpolilhed  even  to  the  end  of  the  monarchy.  The 
Kuns  who  over-run  Italy,  incapable  of  acquiring  any 
knowledge  of  fuch  a  difficult  and  abftrufe  language, 
never  adopted  it;  and  the  native  inhabitants  being 
made  acquainted  with  a  language  more  natural  and 
ealily  acquired,  quickly  adopted  that  idiom  of  fpeech  . 
introduced  by  their  conquerors,  although  they  Still 
retained  many  of  thofe  words  which  the  confined  na- 
ture of  the  barbarian  language  made  neceflary  to  al- 
low them  to  exprefs  their  ideas.  And  thus  it  was 
that  the  language  of  Rome,  that  proud  miitrefs  of  the 
world,  from  an  original  defect  in  its  formation,  al- 
though it  had  been  carried  to  a  perfection  in  other  re- 
flects far  Superior  to  any  northern  language  at  that 
time,  eafily  gave  way  to  them,  and  in  a  few  ages  the 
knowledge  of  it  was  loft  among  mankind ,  while,  on  * 
the  contrary,  the  nitre  eafy  nature  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage has  ftill  been  able  to  keep  fome  flight  footing 
in  the  world,  although  the  nations  in  which  it  has 
been  fpoken  have  been  fubjected  to  the  yoke  of  fo- 
reign dominion  for  upwards  of  two  thoufand  years, 
and  their  country  has  been  twice  ravaged  by  barba- 
rous nations,  and  more  cruelly  deprelfed  than  ever  the 
Romans  were. 

From  the  view  which  we  have  already  given  of  the 
Latin  language,  it  appears  evident,  that  its  idiom  was 
more  ftrictly  tranfpofitive  than  that  of  any  other  lan- 
guage yet  known,  and  was  attended  with  all  the  de- 
fects to  which  that  idiom  is  naturally  fubjected :  ncr 
could  it  boaft  of  fuch  favourable  alleviating  circum- 
ftances  as  the  Greek,  the  prevailing  founds  of  the  La- 
tin being  far  lefs  harmonious  to  the  ear  ;  and  although 
the  formation  of  the  words  are  fuch  as  to  admit  of  full 
and  dilfinct  founds,  and  fo  modulated  as  to  lay  no  re- 
ftraint  upon  the  voice  of  the  fpeaker  ;  yet,  to  a  perfon 
unacquainted  with  the  language,  they  do  not  convey 
that  enchanting  harmony  fo  remarkable  in  the  Greek 
language.  The  Latin  is  ftately  and  Solemn ;  it  does 
not  excite  difguft  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  does  not 
charm  the  ear,  fo  as  to  make  it  liften  with  delightful 
attention.  To  one  acquainted  with  the  language  in- 
deed,  the  nervous  boldnefs  of  the  thoughts,  the  harmo- 
nious rounding  of  the  periods,  the  full  folemn  Swelling 
of  the  founds,  fo  diftinguilhable.in  the  moft  eminent 
writers  in  that  language  which  have  been  preferved  to 
us,  all  confpire  to  make  it  pleafing  and  agreeable. — 
Tn  theSe  admired  works  we  meet  with  all  its  beauties, 
without  perceiving  any  of  its  defects  ;  and  we  naturally 
admire,  as  perfect,,  a  language  which  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing fuch  excellent  works.— Yet  with  all  thefe  Seem- 
ing excellencies,  this  language  is  lefs  copious,  and 
more  limited  in  its  ftyle  of  composition,  than  many  mo- 
dern languages  5  far.  lefs  capable  of  precision  and  ac- 
curacy than  almoft  any  of  thefe;  and  infinitely  be- 
hind them  all  in  point  of  eafinefs  in  conversation.  But 
thefe  points  have  been  fo  fully  proved  already,  as  to 
require  no  further  illuftration. — Of  the  compofitions 
in  that  language  which  have  been  preferved  to  us,  the 
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Language.  Orations  of  Cicero  are  bed  adapted  to  the  genius  of 
' « the  language,  and  we  there  fee  it  in  its  utmoft  perfec- 
tion. In  the  Philofophlcal  Works  of  that  great  au- 
thor we  perceive  fome  of  its  defects  ;  and  it  requires 
all  the  powers  of  that  great  man  to  render  his  Epijlles 
agreeable,  as  thefe  have  the  genius  of  the  language  to 
druggie  with. — -Next  to  oratory,  hiftory  agrees  with 
the  genius  of  this  language  :  and  Caefar,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, has  exhibited  the  language  in  its  pureft 
elegance,  without  the  aid  of  pomp  or  foreign  orna- 
ment.  Among  the  poets,  Virgil  has  bed  adapted 

his   work*  to   his  language.     The  flowing  harmony 


and  pomp  of  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  epic  ftrain,  and 
the  correct  delicacy  of  his  tafte  rendered  him  perfectly 
equal  to  the  talk.  But  Horace  is  the  only  poet  whofe 
force  of  genius  was  able  to  overcome  the  bars  which 
the  language  threw  in  his  way,  and  fucceed  in  lyric 
poetry.  Were  it  not  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  thoughts, 
and  acutenefs  of  the  remarks,  which  fo  eminently  diftin- 
guilh  this  author's  compofitions,  his  odes  would  long 
ere  now  have  funk  into  utter  oblivion.  But  fo  con- 
fcious  have  all  the  Roman  poets  been  of  the  unfitnefs 
of  their  language  for  eafy  dialogue,  that  almoft  none 
of  them,  after  Plautus  and  Terence,  have  attempted 
any  dramatic  compofitions  in  that  language.  Nor 
have  we  any  reafon  to  regret  that  they  neglected  this 
branch  of  poetry,  as  it  is  probable,  if  they  had  ever 
become  fond  of  thefe,  they  would  have  been  obliged 
to  have  adopted  fo  many  unnatural  contrivances  to  ren- 
der them  agreeable,  as  would  have  prevented  us  (who  fpeech  followed  the  plain  fimple  idea  which  that  fup- 
©f  courfe  would  have  confidered  ourfelves  as  bound  to    pofes  ;  the  verbs  and  nouns  were  all  probably  varied 
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though  rude  and  confined,  was  natural  in  its  order,  Language. 

and  eafy  to  be  acquired,  the  Latins  would  foon  attain  * ' 

a  competent  fkill  in  it :  and  as  they  bore  fuch  a  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  number  of  people,  the  whole 
language  would  partake  fomewhat  of  the  general  found 
of  the  former :  for,  in  fpite  of  all  their  efforts  to  the 
contrary,  the  organs  of  fpeech  could  not  at  once  be 
made  to  acquire  a  perfect  power  of  uttering  any  unac- 
cuftomed founds ;  and  as  it  behoved  the  language  of 
the  barbarians  to  be  much  lefs  copious  than  the  Latin, 
whenever  they  found  themfelves  at  a  lofs  for  a  word, 
they  would  naturally  adopt  thofe  which  moft  readily 
prefented  themfelves  from  their  new  fubjects.  Thus  ,a 
a  language  in  time  was  formed,  fomewhat  refembling  of  Latin 
the  Latin  both  in  the  general  tenor  of  the  founds  found, 
and  in  the  meaning  of  many  words :  and  as  the  bar- 
barians gave  themfelves  little  trouble  about  language, 
and  in  fome  cafes  perhaps  hardly  knew  the  general 
analogy  of  their  own  language,  it  is  not  furprifing  if 
their  new  fubjects  fhould  find  themfelves  fometimes  at 
a  lofs  on  that  account ;  or  if,  in  thefe  fituations,  they 
followed,  on  fome  occafions,  the  analogy  fuggefted  to 
them  by  their  own :  which  accounts  for  the  ftrange 
degree  of  mixture  of  heterogeneous  grammatical  ana- 
logy we  meet  with  in  the  Italian  as  well  as  Spanifh 
and  French  languages.  The  idiom  of  all  the  Gothic 
language  is  purely  analogous  ;  and  in  all  probability, 
before  their  mixture  with  the  Latins  and  other  people 
ih  their  provinces,  the  feveral  grammatical  parts  of 


follow  them)  from  making  that  progrefs  in  the  drama 
which  fo  particularly  diftinguifhes  the  productions  of 
modern  times. 

The  modern  Italian  language,  from  an  inattention 


by  auxiliaries,  and  their  adjectives  retained  their  fim- 
ple unalterable  ftate : — but  by  their  mixture  with  the 
Latins,  this  fimple  form  has  been  in  many  cafes  altered  ; 
their  verbs   became   in  fome  cafes  inflected ;  but  their 


too  common  in  literary  fubjects,  has  been  ufually  called    nouns  in  all  thefe  languages  ftill  retained  their  original 


a  child  of  the  Latin  language,  and  is  commonly  be- 
lieved to  be  the  ancient  Latin  a  little  debafed  by  the 
mixture  of  the  barbarous  language  of  thofe  people  who 
conquered  Italy.  The  truth  is,  the  cafe  is  directly  the 
reverfe :  for  this  language,  in  its  general  idiom  and 


form ;  although  they  have  varied  their  adjectives,  and 
foolifhly  clogged  their  nouns  with  gender,  according        ,, 
to  the   Latin  idioms.     From  this  heterogeneous  and  Has  the 
fortuitous  (as  we  may  fay,  becaufe  injudjcio'us)  mix-  defects  of 
ture  of  parts,  refults  a  language  poiTeffing  almoft  all  b°tn  >t* 


fundamental  principles,  is  evidently  of  the  analogous    the  defects  of  each  of  the  languages  of  which  it  is  com 


kind,  firPc  introduced  by  thofe  fierce  invaders,  although 
it  has  borrowed  many  of  its  words,  and  fome  of  its 
modes  of  phrafeology,  from  the  Latin,  with  which 
they  were  fo  intimately  blended  that  this  could  fcarce- 
ly  be  avoided ;  and  it  has  been  from  remarking  this 
flight  connection  fo  obvious  at  firft  fight,  that  fuper- 


pofed,  with  few  of  the  excellencies  of  either :  for  it 
has  neither  the  eafe  and  precifion  of  the  analogous,  nor 
the  pomp  and  boldnefs  of  the  tranfpo/itive,  languages ; 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  is  clogged  with  almoft  as  many 
rules,  and  liable  to  as  great  abufes. 

Thefe    obfervations    are    equally  applicable    to  the 


parent 
tongues, 


ficial  obfervers  have  been  led  to  draw  this  general  con-   French  and  Spanifh  as  to  the  Italian  language.     With 


clufion,  fo  contrary  to  fact. 

When  Italy  was  over-run  with  the  Lombards,  and 
the  empire  deftroyed  by  thefe  northern  invaders,  they, 
as  conquerors,  continued  to  fpeak  their  own  native 
language.     Fierce  and  illiterate,  they  w<  uld  not  ftoop 


regard  to  this  laft  in  particular,  we  may  obferve,  that 
as  the  natural  inhabitants  of  Italy,  before  the  lalt  in- 
vafion  of  the  barbarians,  were  funk  and  enervated  by 
luxury,  and  that  by  depreffion  of  mind  and  genius 
which  anarchy  always  produces,  they  had  become  fond 


to  the  fervility  of  ftudying  a  language  fo  clogged  with   of  feafting  and  entertainments,  and  the  enjoyment  of 

fenfual  pleafures  conftituted  their  higher!  delight ;  and 
their  language  partook  of  the  fame'  debility  as  their 
body. — The  barbarians  too,  unaccuftomed  to  the  re- 
ductions of  pleafurey  foon  fell  from  their  original  bold- 
nefs and  intrepidity,  and,  like  Hannibal's  troops  of 
old,  were  enervated  by  the  fenfual  gratifications  in 
which  a  nation  of  conquerors  unaccuftomed  to  the  re- 
ftraint  of  government  freely  indulged.  The  foftnefs 
of  the  air,  the  fertility  of  the  climate,  the  unaccuftomed 

flow 


rules,  and  difficult  of  attainment,  as  the  Latin  would 
naturally  be  to  a  people  altogether  unacquainted  with 
nice  grammatical  diftinctions  :  while  the  Romans  of 
neceffity  were  obliged  to  ftudy  the  language  of  then- 
conquerors,  as  well  to  obtain  fome  relief  of  their  grie- 
vances by  prayers  and  fupplications,  as  to  deftroy  that 
odious  diftintfion  which  fubfifted  between  the  con- 
querors and  conquered  while  they  continued  as  diftinct 
people.     As  the   language  of  their  new  mafters,  al- 
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Language,  flow  of  riches  which  they  at  once  acquired,  together 
M  with  the   voluptuous  manner  of  their  conquered  fub- 

jecls  ;  all  confpired  to  enervate  their  minds,  and  render 
them  foft  and  effeminate.     No  wonder  then,  if  a  lan- 
guage new-moulded  at  this  juncture  mould  partake  of 
the  genius  of  the  people  who  formed  it ;  and  inftead 
of  participating  of  the  martial  boldnefs  and  ferocity  of 
either  of  their  anceltors,  ihould  be  foftened  and  en- 
feebled  by  every  device  which  an  effeminate  people 
could    invent. — The    ftrong  confonants  which    termi- 
nated the  words,  and  gave  them  life  and  boldnefs,  be- 
ing thought  too  harm  for  the  delicate  ears  of  thefe 
fons  of  floth,  were  banifhed  their  language  ;  while  fo- 
norous  vowels,  which  could  be  protracted  to  any  length 
in  mufic,  were  fubftituted  in  their  Head. — Thus  the 
Italian  language  is  formed  flowing  and  harmonious, 
but    deftitute    of  thofe    nerves    which    conftitute    the 
ftrength  and  vigour  of  a  language  :  at  the  fame  time, 
monious,  is  the  founds  are  neither  enough  diverfified,  nor  in  them- 
too  fenfible  felves  of  fuch  an  agreeable  tone,  as  to  afford   great 
pleafure  without  the   aid  of  mufical  notes ;  and  the 
imall  pleafure  which  this  affords  is  Hill  leffened  by  the 
little  variety  of  meafures  which  the  great  fimilarity  of 
the  terminations    of  the  words  occafions.     Hence  it 
happens,  that  this  language  is  fitted  for  excelling  in 
fewer  branches  of  literature  than  almoft  any  other : 
and  although  we  have  excellent  hiitorians,  and  more 
than  ordinary  poets,  in  Italian,  yet  they  labour  under 
great  inconveniences,  from  the  language  wanting  nerves 
and  ftatelinefs  for  the  former,  and  fufficient  variety  of 
modulation  for  the  latter.     It  is,  more  particularly  on 
this  actfount,  altogether  unfit  for  an  epic  poem  :  and 
though  attempts  have  been  made  in  this  way  by  two 
men  whofe   genius,  if  not  fettered  by  the  language, 
might    have    been    crowned  with  fucceis  ;    yet  thefe, 
notwithftanding    the  fame  that  with  fome  they  may 
have  acquired,  mull,  in  point  of  poetic  harmony,  be 
deemed  defective  by  every  impartial  perfon.     Nor  is  it 
poflible  that  a  language  which  hardly  admits  of  poetry 
without  rhime,    can  ever  be  capable  of  producing  a 
perfect  poem  of  great  length  ;  and  the  ftanza  to  which 
their  poets  have  ever  confined  themfelves,  mult,  always 
produce  the  moft.  difagreeable  effect  in  a  poem  where 
unreftrained  pomp  or  pathos  are  neceffary  qualifications. 
The  only  fpecies  of  poetry  in  which  the  Italian  lan- 
guage can  claim  a  fuperior  excellence,  is  the  tender 
tone    of  elegy :    and    here   it  remains  unrivalled  and 
alone  ;  the  plaintive  melody  of  the  founds,  and  fmooth 
flow  of  the  language,  being  perfectly  adapted  to  ex- 
prefs  that  foothing  melancholy  which  this  fpecies  of 
poetry  requires.     On  this  account  the  plaintive  fcenes 
of  the  Pajhr  F'ulo  of  Guarini  have   juftly    gained  to 
that  poem  an  univerfal  applaufe  ;  although,  unlefs  on 
this    account  alone,    it    is   perhaps  inferior  to  almolt 
every  other  poem  of  the  kind  which  ever  appeared. — 
We  mult  obferve  with  furprife,  that  the  Italians,  who 
have  fettered  every  other  fpecies  of  poetry  with  the 
fevereft  fhackles  of  rhimc,  have  in  this  fpecies  fhowed 
un    example  of   the  moft  unre (trained  freedom ;    the 
happy  effects  of  which  ought  to  have  taught  all  Eu- 
rope the  powerful  charms  attending   it :  yet  with  a- 
mazement  we  perceive,  that  fcarce  an  attempt  to  imi- 
tate them  has  been  made  by  any  poet  in  Europe  ex- 
cept by  Milton  in  his  Lycidas ;  no  dramatic  poet,  even 
Vol.  IX. 


in  Britain,  having  ever  adopted  the  unreftrained  har-  Language. 

mony  of  numbers  to  be  met  with  in  this  and  many  other 

of  their  belt  dramatic  compolitions.  35 

Of  all  the  languages  which  fprung  up  from  the  T!ie  ex  el- 
mixture   of  the  Latins   with  the   northern  people  on  f"c?  °  •„ 
the  deitruction  of  the   Roman  empire,  none  of  them  t0^£„e_ 
approach  fo  near  to  the  genius   of  the   Latin  as  the 
Spanilh  does.     For  as  the  Spaniards  have  been  always 
remarkable  for  their  military  prowefs  and  dignity  of 
mind,  their  language  is  naturally  adapted  to  expreis 
ideas  of  that  kind.     Sonorous  and  folcmn,  it  admits 
nearly  of  as  much  dignity  as  the  Latin.     For  conver- 
fation,  it  is  the  moft  elegant  and  courteous  language 
in  Europe. 

The  humane  and  generous  order  of  chivalry  was  firft 
invented,  and  kept  its  footing  longeft,  in  this  nation ; 
and  although  it  run  at  laft  into  fuch  a  ridiculous  ex- 
cefs  as  defervedly  made  it  fall  into  univerfal  difrepute, 
yet  it  left  fuch  a  ftrong  tincture  of  romantic  heroifm 
upon  the  minds  of  all  ranks  of  people,  as  made  them 
jealous  of  their  glory,  and  ftrongly  emulous  of  culti- 
vating that  heroic  politenefs,  which  they  confidered 
as  the  higheft  perfection  they  could  attain.  Every 
man  difdained  to  flatter,  or  to  yield  up  any  point  of 
honour  which  he  pofiefled ;  at  the  fame  time,  he  ri- 
goroufly  exacted  from  others  all  that  was  his  due. 
Thefe  circumftances  have  given  rife  to  a  great  many 
terms  of  refpect,  and  courteous  condefcenfion,  without 
meannefs  or  flattery,  which  give  their  dialogue  a  re- 
fpectful  politenefs  and  elegance  unknown  to  any  other 
European  language.  This  is  the  reafon  why  the  cha- 
racters fo  finely  drawn  by  Cervantes  in  Don  Quixote 
are  (till  unknown  to  all  but  thofe  who  underftand  the 
language  in  which  he  wrote.  Nothing  can  be  more 
unlike  the  gentle  meeknefs  and  humane  heroifm  of  the 
knight,  or  the  native  fimplicity,  warmth  of  affection, 
and  refpedtful  loquacity  of  the  fquire,  than  the  incon- 
fiftent  follies  of  the  one,  or  the  impertinent  forward- 
nefs  and  difrefpectful  petulance  of  the  other,  as  they 
are  exhibited  in  every  Englifh  tranflation.  Nor  is  it, 
as  we  imagine,  poflible  to  reprefent  fo  much  familiarity, 
united  with  fuch  becoming  condefcenfion  in  the  one, 
and  unfeigned  deference  in  the  other,  in  any  other  Eu- 
ropean language,  as  is  neceffary  to  paint  thefe  two  ad- 
mirable characters. 

Although  this  language,  from  the  folemn  dignity 
and  majeftic  elegance  of  its  ftructure,  is  perhaps  better 
qualified  than  any  other  modern  one  for  the  fublime 
(trains  of  epic  poetry ;  yet  as  the  poets  of  this  nation 
have  all  along  imitated  the  Italians  by  a  moft  fervile 
fubjection  to  rhime,  they  never  have  produced  one 
poem  of  this  fort,  which  in  point  of  pocfy  of  ftyle  de- 
ferves  to  be  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  And  in  any 
other  fpecies  of  poetry  but  this,  or  the  higher  tragedy, 
it  is  not  naturally  fitted  to  excel.  But  although  the 
drama  and  other  polite  branches  of  literature  were  ear- 
ly cultivated  in  this  country,  and  made  confiderable 
progrefs  in  it,  before  the  thirft  of  gain  debafed  their 
fouls,  or  the  defire  of  univerfal  dominion  made  them 
forfeit  that  liberty  which  they  once  fo  much  prized  j 
fince  they  became  enervated  by  an  overbearing  pride, 
and  their  minds  enflaved  by  fuperftition,  all  the  polite 
arts  have  been  neglected :  fo  that,  while  other  Euro- 
pean nations  have  been  advancing  in  knowledge,  and 
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Larguipjc.  improving  their  language,  they  have  remained  in  a  ftatc 
' * of  torpid  inactivity ;  and  their  language  has  not  arri- 
ved at  that  perfection  which  its  nature  would  admit,  or 
the  acute  genius  of  the  people  might  have  made  us  na- 
0fi         turally  expect. 

It  will  perhaps  by  fome  be  thought  an  unpardon- 
able iniult,  if  we  do  not  allow  the  French  the  p  efe- 
rence  of  all  modern  languages  in  many  refpects.  But 
fo  far  muft  we  pay  a  deference  to  truth,  as  to  be  obli- 
ged to  rank  it  among  the  pooreft  languages  in  Eu- 
rope. Every  other  language  has  fome  founds  which 
can  be  uttered  clearly  by  the  voice  :  even  the  Italian, 
although  it  wants  energy,  ftill  poffeffes  diftincmefs  of 
articulation.  But  the  French  is  almoft  incapable  of 
either  of  thee  beauties  ;  for  in  that  language  the  vow- 
els are  fo  much  curtailed  in  the  pronunciation,  and  the 
words  run  into  one  another  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  necef- 
faiily  to  produce  an  indiftinctnefs  which  renders  it  in- 
capable ©f  meafure  or  harmony\  From  this  caufe,  it 
is  in  a  great  meafure  incapable  of  poetic  modulation, 
and  rhime  has  been  obliged  to  be  fubftituted  in  its 
ftead ;  fo  that  this  pooreft  of  all  contrivances  which 
has  ever  yet  been  invented  to  diltiuguifli  poetry  from 
profe,  admitted  into  all  the  modern  languages  when 
ignorance  prevailed  over  Europe,  has  ftill  kept  fome 
footing  in  the  greateft  part  of  thefe,  rather  through  a 
deference  for  eftabliilied  cuftoms  than  from  any  necef- 
iity.  Yet  as  the  French  language  admits  of  fo  little 
poetic  modulation,  rhime  is  in  fome  meafure  necejfary 
to  it ;  and  therefore  this  poor  deviation  from  profe  has 
been  adopted  by  it,  and  dignified  with  the  name  of  Poe- 
iry.  But  by  their  blind  attachment  to  this  artifice, 
the  French  have  neglected  to  improve  fo  much  as  they 
might  have  done  the  fmall  powers  for  harmony  of 
which  their  language  is  poffeifed ;  and  by  being  long 
accuftomed  to  this  falle  tafte,  they  have  become  fond 
of  it  to  fuch  a  ridiculous  excefs,  as  to  have  all  their 
tragedies,  nay  even  their  comedies,  in  rhime.  While 
the  poet  is  obliged  to  enervate  his  language,  and  check 
the  flow  of  compofition,  for  the  fake  of  linking  his 
lines  together,  the  judicious  actor  finds,  more  difficulty 
in  deftroying  the  appearance  of  that  meafure,  and  pre- 
venting the  clinking  of  the  rhimes,  than  in  all  the  reft 
of  bis  tafk. — After  this,  we  will  not  be  furprifed  to 
find  Voltaire  attempt  an  epic  poem  in  this  fpecies  of 
poetry:  although  the   more  judicious  Fenelon  in  his 
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Tehmaque  had  fhown   to  his  countrymen  the  only  fpe-  Language 

cies  of  poefy  that  their  language  could  admit  of  for  ' * ' 

any  poem  which  afpired  to  the  dignity  of  the  epic 
ftrain. — Madam  Delhouliers,  in  her  Idyllic,  has  fhown 
the  utmoft  extent  of  harmony  to  which  their  language 
can  attain  in  fmaller  poems  :  indeed  in  the  tendernefs 
of  an  elegy,  or  the  gaiety  of  a  fong,  it  may  fucceed ; 
but  it  is  fo  deftitute  of  force  and  energy,  that  it  can 
never  be  able  to  reach  the  pindaric,  or  even  perhaps 
the  lyric  ftrain, — as  the  ineffectual  efforts  even  of  the 
harmonious  Rouffeau,  in  his  tranflation  of  the  Pfalms 
of  David  of  this  ftamp,  may  fully  convince  us. 

With  regard  to  its  powers  in  other  fpecies  of  com- 
pofition, the  fententious  rapidity  of  Voltaire,  and  the 
more  nervous  dignity  of  Rouffeau,  afford  us  no  fmall 
prelum ption,  that,  in  a  fkilful  hand,  it  might  acquire 
fo  much  force,  as  to  tranfmit  to  futurity  hiftorical 
facts  in  a  ftyle  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the  fubject. 
In  attemps  at  pathetic  declamation,  the  fuperior  abi- 
lities of  the  compofer  may  perhaps  on  fome  occafions 
excite  a  great  idea  ;  but  this  is  ever  cramped  by  the 
genius  of  the  language  :  and  although  no  nation  in 
Europe  can  boaft  of  fo  many  orations  where  this  gran- 
deur is  attempted  ;  yet  perhaps  there  are  few  who  can- 
not produce  more  perfect,  although  not  more  laboured, 
compofitions  of  this  kind. 

But  notwithstanding  the  French  language  labours 
under  all  thefe  inconveniences ;  although  it   can  nei- 
ther equal  the  dignity   or  genuine  politenefs  of   the 
Spanifh,  the  nervous  boldnefs  of  the  Englifh,  nor  the 
melting  foftnefs  of  the  Italian ;  although  it  is  deftitute 
of  poetic  harmony,  and  fo  much  cramped  in  found  as 
to  be  abfolutely  unfit  for  almoft  every  fpecies  of  mufi- 
cal compofition  (  f  ) ;  yet  the  fprightly  genius  of  that 
volatile  people  has  been  able  to  furmount  all  thefe  dif- 
ficulties, and  render  it  the  language  moil  generally        ,_ 
efteemed,  and  moft  univerfally  fpoken,  of  any  in  Eu-  Admirably 
rope  ;  for  this  people,  naturally  gay  and  loquacious,  fitted  for 
and  fond  to  excefs  of  thofe  fuperficial  accomplifhments  hght  con- 
which  engage  the   attention  of  the  fair  fex,  have  in-  verlatlon* 
vented  fuch  an  infinity  of  words  capable  of  expreffing 
vague  and  unmeaning  compliment,  now  dignified  by 
the   name    of  politenefs,    that,  in  this   ftrain,  one   who 
ufes  the  French  can  never  be  at  a  lofs  ;  and  as  it  is  eafy 
to  converfe  more,  and  really  fay  hfs,  in  this  than  in  any 
other  language,  a  man  of  very  moderate  talents  may 

dif- 


(f)  An  author  of  great  difcernment,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  French  language,  has  lately  made  the 
fume  re* mark ;  and  as  the  loftinefs  of  his  genius  often  prevents  him  from  bringing  down  his  illuftrations  to 
the  level  of  ordinary  comprehenfion,  he  has  on  this  and  many  other  occafions  been  unjuftly  accufed  of  being 
fond  of  paradoxes. — But  as*  mufic  never  produces  its  full  effect  but  when  the  tones  it  affumes  are  in  unifon 
with  the  idea  that  the  words  naturally  excite,  it  of  necefiity  follows,  that  if  the  words  of  any  language  do  not 
admit  of  that  fullnefs  of  found,  or  that  fpecies  of  tones,  which  the  paffion  or  affection  that  may  be  defcribed 
by  the  words  would  naturally  require  to  excite  the  fame  idea  in  the  mind  of  one  who  v/as  unacquainted  with 
the  language,  it  will  be  impoffible  for  the  mufic  to  produce  its  full  effect,  as  it  will  be  cramped  and  confined 
by  the  found  of  the  words  ; — and  as  the  French  language  does  not  admit  of  thofe  full  and  open  founds  which 
are  neceilary  for  pathetic  expreffion  in  mufic,  it  muft  of  courfe  be  unfit  for  mufical  compofition. — It  is  true 
indeed,  that  in  modern  times,  in  which  fo  little  attention  is  beftowed  on  the  fimple  and  fublime  charms  of  pa- 
thetic expreffion,  and  a  fantaftical  tingling  of  unmeaning  founds  is  called  mufic — where  the  fenfe  of  the  words 
are  loft  in  fugues,  quavers,  and  unneceffary  repetition  of  particular  fyllables, — all  languages  are  nearly  fitted 
for  it ;  and  among  thefe  the  French  :  nor  is  it  lefs  to  be  doubted,  that,  in  the  eafy  gaiety  of  a  fong,  this 
language  can  properly  enough  admit  of  all  the  mufical  evprefficn  which  that  fpecies  of  compofition  may  re- 
quire. 
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The  excel- 
lencies and 
dsfecis  of 
tlie  Eng- 
liih  tongue. 


Language.  diftinguifh  himfelf  much  more  by  ufing  this  than  any- 
other  that  has  ever  yet  been  invented.  On  this  ac- 
count, it  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  that  fpecies  of 
converfation  which  mult  ever  take  place  in  thofe  gene- 
ral and  promifcuous  companies,  where  many  perfons  of 
both  fexes  are  met  together  for  the  purpofes  of  relaxa- 
tion or  amufement ;  and  muft  of  courfe  be  naturally 
admitted  into  the  courts  of  princes,  and  affemblies  of 
great  perfonages  ;  who,  having  lewer  equals  with  whom 
they  can  aflbciate,  are  more  under  a  neceflity  of  con- 
verfing  with  ftrangers,  in  whofe  company  the  tender 
ftimulus  of  friendihip  does  not  fo  naturally  expand 
the  heart  to  mutual  truft  or  unreftrained  confidence. 
In  thefe  circumftances,  as  the  heart  remaineth  difen- 
gaged,  converfation  muft  neceffarily  flag  ;  and  man- 
kind in  this  fituatiun  will  gladly  adopt  that  language 
in  which  they  can  converfe  molt  eafily  without  being 
deeply  interefted.  On  thefe  accounts  the  French  now 
is,  and  probably  will  continue  to  be,  reckoned  the  mod 
polite  language  in  Europe,  and  therefore  the  moft  ge- 
nerally ftudied  and  known  :  nor  fhould  we  envy  them 
this  diftinftion,  if  our  countrymen  would  not  weaken 
and  enervate  their  own  manly  language,  by  adopting 
too  many  of  their  unmeaning  phrafes. 

The  Englifh  is  perhaps  poifeffed  of  a  greater  de- 
gree of  excellence,  blended  with  a  greater  number  of 
defects,  than  any  of  the  languages  we  have  hitherto 
mentioned.  As  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  a 
bold,  daring,  and  impetuous  race  of  men,  fubject  to 
ftrong  paffions,  and,  from  the  abfolute  freed.om  and 
independence  which  reigns  amongft  all  ranks  of  people 
throughout  that  ifle,  little  folicitous  about  controlling 
thefe  paffions  ; — our  language  takes  its  ftrongeft  cha- 
racteriftical  diftinction  from  the  genius  of  the  people  ; 
and,  being  bold,  daring,  and  abrupt,  is  admirably 
well  adapted  to  exprefs  thofe  great  emotions  which 
fpring  up  in  an  intrepid  mind  at  the  profpect  of  inte- 
refting  events.  Peculiarly  happy  too  in  the  full  and 
open  found  of  the  vowels,  which  form?  the  character- 
istic tone  of  the  language,  and  in  the  ftrong  ufe  of  the  af- 
pirate  H  in  almoft  all  thofe  words  which  are  ufed  as 
exclamations,  or  marks  of  ftrong  emotions  upon  inte- 
refting  occafions,  that  particular  clafs  of  words  called 
interjeclions  have,  in  our  language,  more  of  that  fulnefs 
and  unreftrained  freedom  of  tones,  in  which  their 
chief  power  confifts,  and  are  pulhed  forth  from  the 
inmoft  receffes  of  the  foul  in  a  more  forcible  and  unre- 
ftrained manner,  than  any  other  language  whatever. 
Hence  it  is  more  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  great  and 
interefting  fcenes  of  the  drama  than  any  language  that 
has  yet  appeared  on  the  globe.  Nor  has  any  other 
nation  ever  arrived  at  that  perfection  which  the  Eng- 
lifh may  juftly  claim  in  that  refpect ;  for  however  faul- 
ty  our  dramatic  compofitions  may  be  in  fome  of  the 
critical  niceties  which  relate  to  this  art, — in  nervous 
force  of  diction,  and  in  the  natural  exprefficn  of  thefe 
great  emotions  which  conftitute  its  foul  and  energy, 
we  claim,  without  difpute,  an  unrivalled  fuperiority. 
Our  language  too,  from  the  great  intercourfe  tint 
we  have  had  with  almoft  all  the  nations  of  the  globe 
by  means  of  an  extenfive  commerce,  and  from  the 
eminent  degree  of  perfection  which  we  have  attained 
in  all  the  arts  and  fciences,  has  acquired  a  copiouf- 
ncis  beyond  what  any  other  modern  language  can  lay 


claim  to  :  and  even  the  moft  partial  favourers  of  the  Lan 
Greek  language  are  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  in 
this  refpect  it  muft  give  place  to  the  Englilh.  Nor 
is  it  lefs  happy  in  that  facility  of  conftruction  which 
renders  it  more  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  genius  of  a 
free  people,  than  any  other  form  of  language.  Of  an 
idiom  purely  analogous,  it  has  deviated  lefs  from  the; 
genius  of  that  idiom,  and  poffeffes  more  of  the  charac- 
teristic advantages  attending  it  than  any  other  lan- 
guage that  now  exifts  :  for,  while  others,  perhaps  by 
their  more  intimate  connection  with  the  Romans,  have 
adopted  fome  of  their  tranfpofitions,  and  clogged  their 
language  with  unneceflary  fetters,  tve  have  preferred 
ourfelves  free  from  the  contagion,  and  (till  retain  thr 
primitive  fimplicity  of  our  language.  Our  verbs  are 
all  varied  by  auxiliaries  (except  in  the  inftance  we  have 
already  given,  which  is  fo  much  in  our  favour)  :  our 
noims  remain  free  from  the  perplexing  embarraJftnent 
of  genders,  and  our  pronouns  mark  this  distinction 
where  neceflary  with  the  moft  perfect  accuracy  ;  our 
articles  alio  are  of  courfe  freed  from  this  unnatural  en- 
cumbrance, and  our  adjectives  preferve  their  natural 
freedom  and  independence.  From  thefe  caufes,  our 
language  follows  an  order  of  conftruction  fo  natural 
and  eafy,  and  the  rules  of  fyntax  are  {0  few  and  obvi- 
ous, as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  moft  ordinary 
capacity.  So  that  from  this,  and  the  great  clearneis 
and  diftinctnefs  of  meaning  with  which  this  mode  of 
conftruction  is  neceffarily  accompanied,  it  is  much  bet- 
ter adapted  for  the  familiar  inter  courfe  of  private  fo- 
ciety,  and  liable  to  fewer  errors  in  ufing  it,  than  any 
other  language  yet  known  ;  and  on  this  account  we 
may  boaft,  that  in  no  nation  of  Europe  do  the  low  ;r 
clafs  of  people  fpeak  their  language  with  fo  much  ac- 
curacy, or  have  their  minds  fo  much  enlightened  by 

knowledge,  as  in  Great  Britain  and  America. What 

then  fhall  we  fay  of  the  difcernment  of  thofe  grammari- 
ans, who  are  every  day  echoing  back  to  one  another  com- 
plaints of  the  poverty  of  our  language  on  account  of 
the  few  and  Ample  rules  which  it  requires  in  fyntax  ? 
As  juftly  might  we  complain  of  an  invention  in  me- 
chanics, which,  by  means  of  one  or  two  fimple  move- 
ments, obvious  to  an  ordinary  capacity,  little  liable 
to  accidents,  and  eafily  put  in  order  by  the  rudeft 
hand,  fhould  poffefs  the  whole  powers  of  a  complex 
machine,  which  had  required  an  infinite  apparatus  of 
wheels  and  contrary  movements,  the  knowledge  of 
which  could  only  be  acquired,  or  the  various  acci- 
dents to  which  it  was  expofed  by  ufing  it  be  repaired, 
by  the  powers  of  an  ingenious  artift,  as  complain 
of  this  charaeteriftic  excellence  of  our  language  as  a 
defect. 

But  if  we  thus  enjoy  in  an  eminent  degree  the  ad- 
vantages attending  an  analogous  language,  we  likewife 
feel  in  a  conliderable  meafure  the  defects  to  which  it  is 
expofed  ;  as  the  number  of  monofyllables  with  which 
it  always  muft  be  embarraffed,  notwithftanding  the 
great  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  our  lan- 
guage fince  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  prevents 
in  fome  de«rce  that  fwelling  fu'llnefs  of  found  which  fo 
powerfully  contributes  to  harmonious  dignity  and 
graceful  cadences  in  literary  compofitions.  And  as 
the  o-enk:;  of  the  people  of  Britain  has  always  been 
more  difpofedto  the  rougher  arts  of  command  than  to 
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Language,  the  fofter  infmuations  of  perfuafion,  no  pains  have  been 
*  "  '  taken  to  correct  thefe  natural  defers  of  our  language  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  by  an  inattention  of  which  we 
have  hardly  a  parallel  in  the  hiftory  of  any  civilized  na- 
tion, we  meet  with  many  inftances,  even  within  this 
laft  century,  of  the  harmony  of  found  being  facrificed 
to  that  brevity  fo  defirable  in  converfation,  as  many 
elegant  words  have  been  curtailed,  and  harmonious  Syl- 
lables fupprefled,  to  fubftitute  in  their  (lead  others, 
ihorter  indeed,  but  more  barbarous  and  uncouth.  Nay, 
fo  little  attention  have  our  forefathers  bellowed  upon 
the  harmony  of  founds  in  our  language,  that  one  would 
be  tempted  to  think,  on  looking  back  to  its  primitive 
ftate,  that  they  had  on  fome  occafions  ftudioufly  de- 
bafed  i .  Our  language,  at  its  firft  formation,  feems 
to  have  laboured  under  a  capital  defect  in  point  of 
found,  as  fuch  a  number  of  S's  enter  into  the  forma- 
tion of  our  words,  and  fuch  a  number  of  letters  and 
combinations  of  other  letters  affunie  a  fimilar  found,  as 
to  give  a  general  hifs  through  the  whole  tenor  of  our 
language,  which  mufl  be  exceedingly  difagreeable  to 
every  unprejudiced  ear.  We  would  therefore  have  na- 
turally expected,  that  at  the  revival  of  letters,  when 
our  forefathers  became  acquainted  with  the  harmoni- 
ous languages  of  Greece  and  Rome,  they  would  have 
acquired  a  more  correct  tafte,  and  endeavoured,  if 
poilible,  to  diminifh  the  prevalence  of  this  difgufting 
found.  But  fo  far  have  they  been  from  thinking  of 
this,  that  they  have  multiplied  this  letter  exceedingly. 
The  plurals  of  almoft  all  our  nouns  were  originally 
formed  by  adding  the  harmonious  fyllable  en  to  the 
Angular,  which  has  given  place  to  the  letter  .r;  and 
inftead  of  houfen  formerly,  we  now  fay  houfes.  In 
like  manner,  many  of  the  variations  of  out  verbs  were 
formed  by  the  fyllable  cthr  which  we  have  likewife 
changed  into  the  fame  difagreeable  letter  ;  fo  that, 
inftead  of  loveth,  moveth,  <writeth,  <walketh,  &c.  we 
have  changed  them  into  the  more  modiSh  form  of  loves  % 
moves,  writes,  walks,  &c  Our  very  auxiliary  verbs 
have  Suffered  the  fame  change ;  and  inftead  of  bath 
and  doth,  we  now  make  ufe  of  has  and  does^  From 
thefe  caufes,  notwithstanding  the  great  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  language,  within  thefe  few 
eenturies,  in  other  refpects  ;  yet,  with  regard  to  the 
pleafingnefs  of  found  alone,  it  was  perhaps  much  more 
perfect  in  the  days  of  Chaucer  than  at  prefent :  and 
although  cuftorn  may  have  rendered  thefe  founds  fo  fa- 
miliar to  our  ear,  as  not  to  affect  us  much ;  yet  to  an 
unprejudiced  perfon,  unacquainted  with  our  language, 
we  have  not  the  fmalleft  doubt  but  the  language  of 
Bacon  or  Sidney  would  appear  more  harmonious  than, 
that  of  Rolcrifon  or  Hume.  This  is  indeed  the  funda- 
mental defect  of  our  language,  and  loudly  calls  for  re- 
formation. * 

But  notwithstanding  this  great  and  radical  de- 
fect with  regard  to  pleafingnefs  of  founds,  which  muft 
be  fo  ftrongly  perceived  by  every  one  who  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  meaning  of  our  words ;  yet  to  thofe 
who  underftand.  the  language,,  the  exceeding  copiouf- 
nefs  which  it  allows  in  the  choice  of  words  proper  for 
the  occafion,  and  the  nervous  force  which  the  perfpi- 
cuity  and  graceful  elegance  fheemphafis  beftows 'upon 
it,  makes  this  defect  be  totally  overlooked  ;  and  we 
vcul.d  produce  fuch  numerous  works  of  profe,  \i  hicb. 


excel  in  almoft  every  different  ftyle  of  compofition,  as  Language 

would  be  tirefome  to  enumerate  :  every  reader  of  tafte         " ' 

and  difcernment  will  be  able  to  recollect  a  fufficient 
number  of  writings  which  excel  in  point  of  ftyle,  be- 
tween the  graceful  and  becoming  gravity  fo  confpicu- 
ous  in  all  the  works  of  the  author  of  the  Whole  Duty  of 
Man,  and  the  animated  and  nervous  diction  of  Ro- 
bertfon  in  his  Hiftory  of  Charles  the  Fifth, — the  more 
flowery  ftyle  ?of  Shaftefbury,  or  the  Attic  Simplicity 
and  elegance  of  Addifon.  But  although  we  can  equal 
if  not  furpafs,  every  modern  language  in  works  of 
profe,  it  is  in  its  poetical  powers  that  our  language 
fhines  forth  with  the  greateft  luftre.  The  brevity  to 
which  we  muft  here  neceffarily  confine  ourfelves,  pre- 
vents us  from  entering  into  a  minute  examination  of 
the  poetical  powers  of  our  own,  compared  with  other 
languages  ;  otherwife  it  would  be  eafy  to  fhow,  that 
every  other  modern  language  labours  under  great  re- 
ftraints  in  this  refpect  which  ours  is  freed  from ; — that 
our  language,  admits  of  a  greater  variety  of  poetic 
movements,  and  diverfity  of  cadence,  than  any  of  the 
admired  languages  of  antiquity  ;  that  it  diftinguifhes 
with  the  greateft  accuracy  between  accent  and  quan- 
tity, and  is  poffeffed  of  every  other  poetic  excellence 
which  their  languages  were  capable  of:  fo  that  we 
are  poffeffed  of  all  the  Sources  of  harmony  which  they 
could  boaft ;  and,  befides  all  thefe,  have  one  Super- 
added, which  is  the  caufe  of  greater  variety  and  more 
forcible  expreffion  in  numbers  than  all  the  reft ;  that 
is,  the  unlimited  power  given  by  the  emphafis  over 
quantity  and  cadence ;  by  means  whereof,  a  neceffary 
union  between  found  and  fenfe,  numbers  and  meaning, 
a  verSification,  unknown  to  the  ancients,  has  been 
brought  about,  which  gives  our  language  in  this  re- 
fpect a  fuperiority  over  all  thofe  juftly  admired  lan- 
guages. But  as  we  cannot  here  farther  purfue  this 
Subject,  we  Shall  only  obferve,  that  thefe  great  and 
diftinguifhing  excellencies  far  more  than  counterba- 
lance the  inconveniences  that  we  have  already  men- 
tioned :  and  although,  in  mere  pleafantnefs  of  founds, 
or  harmonious  flow  of  fyllables,  our  language  may  be 
inferior  to  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanifh; 
yet  in  point  of  manly  dignity,  graceful  variety,  intui- 
tive diftinctnefs,  nervous  energy  of  expreffion,  uncon- 
strained freedom  and  harmony  of  poetic  numbers,  it 
will  yield  the  palm  to  none.  Our  immortal  Milton, 
flowly  rifing,  in  graceful  majefty  ftands  up  as  equal,  if 
not  fuperior  in  thefe  refpects  to  any  poet,  in  any  other 
language,  that  ever  yet  exifted ; — while  Thomfon, 
with  more  humble  aim,  in  melody  more  Smooth  and 
flowing,  Softens  the  foul  to  harmony  and  peace  : — the 
plaintive  moan  of  Hammond  calls  forth  the  tender 
tear  and  Sympathetic  Sigh  ;  while  Gray's  more  Sooth- 
ing melancholy  fixes  the  Sober  mind  to  Silent  contem- 
plation 1 — more  tender  Still  than  thefe,  the  amiable 
Shenfton  comes ;  and  from  his  Doric  reed,  ftill  free 
from  courtly  affectation,  flows  a  (train  fo  pure,  fo 
Simple,,  and  of  fuch  tender  harmony,,  as  even  Arcadian. 
Shepherds  would  be  proud  to  own.  But  far  before 
the  reft,  the  daring  ShakeSpeare  fteps  forth  conspicu- 
ous, clothed  in  native  dignity ;  and,  preSfing  forward 
with  unremitting  ardour,  boldly  lays  claim  to  both 
dramatic  crowns  held  out  to  him  by  Thalia  and  Mel- 
pomene :. — his  rivals,  far  behind,  look  up,  and   envy 

him 
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tions  round,  with  diftant  awe,  behold  and  tremble  at 
his  daring  flight. Thus  the  language,  equally  obe- 
dient to  all,  bends  with  eafe  under  their  hands,  what- 
ever form  they  would  have  it  affume  ;  and,  like  the 
yielding  wax,  readily  receives,  and  faithfully  tranfmits 
to  pofterity,  thofe  impreflions  which  they  have  ftamp- 
ed  upon  it. 

Such  are  the  principal  outlines  of  the  Englifh  lan- 
guage, fuch  are  its  beauties,  and  fuch  its  moft  capi- 
tal defects ;-  a  language  more  peculiarly  circumftan- 
ced  than  any  that  has  ever  yet  appeared. — It  is  the 
language  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  whofe 
fleets  furround  the  globe,  and  whofe  merchants  are  in 
every  port ;  a  people  admired  or  revered  by  all  the 
world : — and  yet  it  is  lefs  known  in  every  foreign 
country  than  many  of  the  other  languages  in  Europe. 
In  it  are  written  more  perfecl:  treatifes  on  every  art  and 
fcience  than  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  language  ; — 
yet  it  is  lefs  fought  after  or  efteemed  by  the  literati  in 
any  part  of  the  globe  than  almoft  any  of  thefe.  Its 
fuperior  powers  for  every  purpofe  of  language  are  fuf- 
ficiently  obvious  from  the  models  of  perfection  in  al- 
moft every  particular  which  can  be  produced  in  it : — 
yet  it  is  neglected,  defpifed,  and  vilified  by  the  people 
who  ufe  it ;  and  many  of  thofe  authors  who  owe  al- 
moft the  whole  of  their  fame  to  the  excellence  of  the 
language,  in  which  they  wrote,  look  upon  that  very 
language  with  the  higheft  contempt.  Neglected  and 
defpifed,  it  has  been  trodden  under  foot  as  a  thing  al- 
together unworthy  of  cultivation  or  attention.  Yet 
in  fpite  of  all  thefe  inconveniences,  in  fpite  of  the 
many  wounds  it  has  thus  received,  it  ftill  holds  up  its 
head,  and  preferves  evident  marks  of  that  comelinefs 
and  vigour  which  are  its  characleriftical  diftinction. 
Like  ft  healthy  oak  planted  in  a  rich  and  fertile  foil, 
it  has  fprung  up  with  vigour  :  and  although  neglected, 
and  fuffered  to  be  over-run  with  weeds  ;  although  ex- 
pofed  to  every  blaft,  and  unprotected  from  every  vio- 
lence ;  it  ftill  beareth  up  under  all  thefe  inconveniences, 
and  fhoots  up  with  a  robuft  healthinefs  and  wild  luxu- 
riance of  growth.  Should  this  plant,  fo  found  and 
vigorous,  be  now  cleared  from  thofe  weeds  with  which 
it  has  been  fo  much  encumbered  ; — fhould  every  ob- 
ftacle  which  now  buries  it  under  thick  fhades,  and 
hides  it  from  the  view  of  every  paffenger,  be  cleared 
away ; — ftiould  the  foil  be  cultivated  with  care,  and  a 
ftrong  fence  be  placed  around  it,  to  prevent  the  idle  or 
the  wicked  from  breaking  or  diftorting  its  branches  ; — 
who  can  tell  with  what  additional  vigour  it  would 
flourifti,  or  what  amazing  magnitude  and  perfection 
it  might  at  laft  attain ! — How  would  the   aftonifhed 


alfo  take  under  confideration  the  Language. 
effect  of  fyllables  in  fucceflion.  In  the  firft  place, 
fyllables  in  immediate  fucceflion,  pronounced  each  of 
them  with  the  fame,  or  nearly  the  fame,  aperture  of 
the  mouth,  produce  a  fucceflion  of  weak  and  feeble 
founds  ;  witnefs  the  French  words  dit-ll,  pathetique  :  on 
the  other  hand,  a  fyllable  of  the  greateft  aperture  fuc- 
ceeding  one  of  the  fmalleft,  or  the  contrary,  makes 
a  fucceflion  which,  becaufe  of  its  remarkable  dila- 
greeablenefs,  is  diftinguiftied  by  a  proper  name,  viz. 
hiatus.  The  moft  agreeable  fucceflion  is,  where  the 
cavity  is  increafed  and  diminifhed  alternately,  within 
moderate  limits :  examples,  Alternative,  longevity,  pu- 
fillanimous.  Secondly,  words  confiding  wholly  of  Syl- 
lables pronounced  flow,  or  of  fyllables  pronounced 
quick,  commonly  called  long  and  Jloort  fyllables,  have 
little  melody  in  them  ;  witnefs  the  words  petitioner, 
fruiterer,  dhxinefs :  on  the  other  hand,  the  intermix- 
ture of  long  and  fhort  fyllables  is  remarkably  agree- 
able ;  for  example,  degree,  repent,  wonderful,  altitude, 
rapidity,  independent,  impetuojity  ;  the  caufe  of  which  is 
explained  in  Poetry,  Part  II. 

To  proceed  to  the  mufic  of  periods.     As  the  ar- 
rangement of  words  in  fucceflion,  fo  as  to  afford  the 
greateft  pleafure  to  the  ear,  depends  on  principles  re- 
mote from  common  view,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  pre- 
mife  fome    general   obfervations  upon   the  appearance 
that  objects  make  when  placed  in  an  increafing  or  de- 
creafmg  feries  ;  which  appearance  will  vary  according 
to  the  prevalence  of  refemblance  or  of  contraft.     Where 
the  objects  vary  by  fmall  differences  fo  as  to  have  a 
mutual  refemblance,  we  in  afcending  conceive  the  fe- 
cond  object  of  no  greater  fize  that  the  firft,  the  third 
of  no  greater  fize  than  the  fecond,  and  fo  of  the  reft  ; 
which  diminifheth   in  appearance  the  fize  of  every  ob- 
ject except  the  firft  :  but  when  beginning  at  the  great- 
eft  object,  we  proceed   gradually  to  the  leaft,  refem- 
blance makes   us  imagine   the  fecond   as   great  as  the 
firft,  and  the  third  as  great  as  the  fecond  ;  which  in 
appearance  magnifies  every  object  except  the  firft.     On 
the  other  hand,  in  a  feries  varying  by  large  differences, 
where  contraft  prevails,  the  effects  are  directly  oppo- 
fite  :  a  great  object  fucceeding  a  fmall  one  of  the  fame 
kind,  appears  greater  than   ufual;  and  a  little  object 
fucceeding  one  that  is  great,  appears  lefs  than  ufual  J.  \  See  ]?e- 
Hence  a  remarkable  pleafure  in  viewing  a  feries  afcend-  femtilana 
ing  by  large  differences ;  directly  oppofite  to  what  we 
feel  when  the  differences  are  fmall.     The    leaft  object 
of  a  feries  afcending  by  large  differences  has  the  fame, 
effect  upon  the  mind  as  if  it  flood  fmgle   without  ma- 
king a  part  of  the  feries  :  but  the  fecond  object,  by- 
means  of  contraft*  appears  greater  than  when  viewed 


world  behold,  with  reverential  awe,  the  majeftic  grace-    fingly  and  apart ;  and  the  effect  is  perceived  in  afcend- 


fulnefs  of  that  object  which  they  fo  lately  defpifed  !• 

Beauty  of  Language  confidered  in  regard  to  Compo/1- 
tion.  The  beauties  of  language  may  be  divided  into 
three  claffes  :  i.  Thofe  which  arife  from  found;  2. 
Thofe  which  refpect  fignificance  ;.  3.  Thofe  derived 
from  a  refemblance  between  found  and  fignification. 

I.  With  refpetl  to  found.  In  a  curfory  view,  one 
would  imagine,  that  the  agreeablenefs  or  difagreeable- 
nefs  of  a  word  with  refpect  to  found,  fhould  depend 
upon  the  agreeablenefs  or  difagreeablenefs  of  its  com- 
ponent fyllables ;  which   is  true  in  part,  but  not  en- 


ing  progrefiively,  till  we  arrive  at  the  laft  object.  The 
oppofite  effect  is  produced  in  defcending ;  for  in  this 
direction*  every  object,  except  the  firft,  appears  lefs 
than  when  viewed  Separately  and  independent  of  the 
feries.  We  may  then  affume  as  a  maxim,,  which  will 
hold  in  the  compofkion  of  language  as  well  as  of  other 
fubjects,.  That  a  ftrong  impulfe  fucceeding  a  weak,, 
makes  a  double  impreffion  on  the  mind ;  and  that  a 
weak  impulfe  fueceeding  a  ftrong,  makes  fcarce  any 
impreffion. 

After  eftabiifliing  this  maxim,  we  can  be  at  no  lofs. 

abou^ 
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'Language,  about    its    application  to  the  fubject    in    hand.     The 
+  Beflriia   following  ru'e  IS  ^:liJ  down  D)r  Diomedes  f.     "  In  verbis 
ptrfcil™  '  obfervandum  eft,  ue  a  raajoribus  ad  minora  defcendat 
orat.  lib.  ii,  oratio ;  melius    enim   dicitur,    Vir   ejl  op'imus,   quam, 
Fir  optimus  eft."  ■  This  rule  is  alio  applicable  to  entire 
members  of  a  period,  which,  according  to  our  author's 
expreffion,  ought    not,    more    than   fmgle    words,    to 
proceed   from  the  greater  to  the  lefs,  but  from  the 
lefs   to  the  greater.     In  arranging  the  members   of  a 
period,  no  writer  equals   Cicero  :  The  following  ex- 
amples are  too  beautiful  to  be  flurred  over  by  a  refe- 
rence. 
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Quicum  quaeftor  fueram,  _ 

Quicum  me  fors  confuetudoque  majorum, 
(Quicum  me  deorum  hominumque  judicium  conjunx- 
erat. 

Again : 

Habet  honorem  quern  petimus, 
Habet  fpem  quam  praepofitam  nobis  habemus, 
Habet  exiltimationem,  multo    fudore,  labore,  vigi- 
liifque,  colleclamv 

Again : 

Eripite  nos  ex  miferiis, 
Eripite  nos  ex  faucibus  eorum, 

Quorum  crudelitas  noltrofanguinenonproteft  expleri. 

De  orators,  I.  I.  §  52. 

This  order  of  words  or  members  gradually  increafing 
in  length,  may,  fo  far  as  concerns  the  pleafure  of  found, 
be  denominated  a  climax  in  found. 

With  refpect  to  the  mufic  of  periods  as  united  in  a 
difcourfe  this  depends  chiefly  on  variety.  Hence  a 
rule  for  arranging  the  members  of  different  periods 
with  relation  to  each  other,  that  to  avoid  a  tedious 
uniformity  of  found  and  cadence,  the  arrangement, 
the  cadence,  and  the  length  of  the  members,  ought 
to  be  diverfified  as  much  as  poflible  :  and  if  the  members 
of  different  periods  be  fufficiently  diverfified,  the  peri- 
ods themfelves  will  be  equally  fo. 

II.  With  refpecl  to  fgnijication.  The  beauties  of  lan- 
guage with  refpecl  to  fignification,  may  not  impro- 
perly be  diftinguifhed  into  two  kinds  :  firft,  the  beau- 
ties that  arife  from  a  right  choice  of  words  or  mate- 
rials for  conftructing  the  period ;  and  next,  the  beau- 
ties that  arife  from  a  due  arrangement  of  thefe  words 
cr  materials. 

1.  Communication  of  thought  being  the  chief  end 
of  language,  it  is  a  rule,  That  perfpicuity  ought  not 
to  be  lacrificed  to  any  other  beauty  whatever.  No- 
thing therefore  in  language*  ought  more  to  be  ftudied, 
than  to  prevent  all  obfcurity  in  the  expreffion  ;  for  to 
have  no  meaning,  is  but  one  degree  worfe  than  to 
have  a  meaning  that  is  not  underftood.  We  fhall  here 
give  a  few  examples  where  the  obfcurity  arifes  from  a 
wrong  choice  of  words. 

Livy,  fpeaking  of  a  rout  after  a  battle,  "  Multique 
in  ruina  majore  quam  fuga  opprefli  obtruncatique." 
This  author  is  frequently  obfcure  by  exprefiing  but 
part  of  his  thought,  leaving  it  to  be  completed  by  his 
-reader.  His  description  of  a  fea-fight,  /.  28.  cap.  30. 
is  extremely  perplexed. 


Unde  tibi  reditum  certo  fubtemine  Parcae 

Rupere.  //on 

Qui  perfaepe  cava  teftudine  flevit  amorcm  , 

Non  ekiboratum  ad  pedem.  J  J, 

Me  fabulofas  Vulture  in  Appulo, 
Altricis  extra  limen  Apuliae, 

Ludo,  fatigatumqueyowno, 

Fronde  nova  puerum  palumbes 
Texere.  Id. 

Purse  rivus  aquae,  filvaque  jugerum 
Paucorum,  et  fegetis  certa  fides  meae, 
Fulgentem  impevio  fertilis  Africse 

Fa  Hit  forte  beat/ or.  Id. 

Cum  fas  atque  nefas  exiguojfae  libidinum 
Difcernunt  avidi.  Id. 

Ac  fpem  fronte  ferenat.  Kir*. 

The  rule  next  in  order  is,  that  the  language  ought 
to  correfpond  to  the  fubject  :  heroic  actions  or  fenti- 
ments  require  elevated  language ;  tender  fentiments 
ought  to  be  expreffed  in  words  foft  and  flowing  ;  and 
plain  language  void  of  ornament,  is  adapted  to  fubjects 
grave  and  didactic.  Language  may  be  confidered  as 
the  drefs  of  thought  ;  and  where  the  one  is  not  fuited 
to  the  other,  we  are  fenfible  of  incongruity,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  where  a  judge  is  drefled  like  a  fop,  or  a 
peafant  like  a  man  of  quality.  Where  the  impreffion 
made  by  the  words  refembles  the  impreffion  made  by 
the  thought,  the  fimilar  emotions  mix  fweetly  in  the 
mind,  and  double  the  pleafure  ;  but  where  the  im- 
prellions  made  by  the  thought  and  the  words  are  diffi- 
milar,  the  unnatural  union  they  are  forced  into  is  dif- 
agreeable. 

This  concordance  between  the  thought  and  the 
words  has  been  obferved  by  every  critic,  and  is  fo 
well  underftood  as  not  to  require  any  illuftration. 
But  there  is  a  concordance  of  a  peculiar  kind  that  has 
fcarcely  been  touched  in  works  of  criticifm,  though 
it  contributes  to  neatnefs  of  compofition.  It  is  what 
follows. 

In  a  thought  of  any  extent,  we  commonly  find  fome 
parts  intimately  united,  fome  flightly,  fome  disjointed, 
and  fome  directly  oppofed  to  each  other.  To  find  thefe 
conjunctions  and  disjunctions  imitated  in  the  expreffion, 
is  a  beauty  ;  becaufe  fuch  imitation  makes  the  words 
concordant  with  the  fenfe.  This  doctrine  may  be  il- 
luftrated  by  a  familiar  example  :  When  we  have  occa- 
fion  to  mention  the  intimate  connection  that  the  foul 
hath  with  the  body,  the  expreffion  ought  to  be,  the 
foul  and  body  ;  becaufe  the  article  the,  relative  to  both, 
makes  a  connection  in  the  expreffion,  refembling  in 
fome  degree  the  connection  in  the  thought :  but  when 
the  foul  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  body,  it  is  better  to 
fay  the  foul  and  the  body  ;  becaufe  the  disjunction  in  the 
words  refembles  the  disjunction  in  the  thought.  We 
proceed  to  other  examples,  beginning  with  conjunc- 
tions. 

"  Conftituit  agmen ;  et  expedire  tela  animofque, 
equitibus  juffis,"  &c.  Livy,  I.  38.  §  25.  Here  the  words 
that  exprefs  the  connected  ideas  are  artificially  connect- 
ed by  Subjecting  them  both  to  the  regimen  of  one  verb; 
And  the  two  following  are  of  the  fame  kind. 


Language. 


"  Quum 
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Language.      "  Quum  ex  paucis  quotidie  aliqui  eorum  caderent 

*— v '  aut  vulnerarentur,  et  qui  fuperarent,  feffi  et  corporibus 

et  animis  effent,"  &c.  Ibid.  $29. 

Pod  acer  Mneftheus  adducto  conftitit  arcu, 

Alta  petens,  pariterque  oculos  telumque  tetendif. 

jEneid,  v.  507. 

But  to  juftify  this  artificial  connexion  among  the 
words,  the  ideas  they  exprefs  ought  to  be  intimately 
connected ;  for  otherwife  that  concordance  which  is 
required  between  the  fenfe  and  the  expreffion  will 
be  impaired.  In  that  view,  the  following  paffage 
from  Tacitus  is  exceptionable ;  where  words  that 
fignify  ideas  very  little  connected,  are  however  forced 
into  an  artificial  union.  "  Germania  omnis  a  Gallis, 
Rhsetiifque,  et  Pannoniis,  Rheno  et  Danubio  flumini- 
bus ;  a  Sarmatis  Dacifque,  mutuo  metu  aut  montibus 
feparatur." 

Upon  the  fame  account,  the  following  paffage  feems 
equally  exceptionable. 

The  fiend  look'd  up,  and  knew 

His  mounted  fcale  aloft ;  nor  more,  but  fled 
Murm'ring,  and  with  him  fled  the  fhades  of  night. 
Paradife  Loft,  B.  iv.  at  the  end. 

There  is  no  natural  connexion  between  a  perfon's  fly- 
ing or  retiring,  and  the  fucceffion  of  day-light  to  dark- 
nefs  ;  and  therefore  to  connect  artificially  the  terms  that 
fignify  thefe  things  cannot  have  a  fweet  effect. 

Two  members  of  a  thought  connected  by  their  re- 
lation to  the  fame  action,  will  naturally  be  expreffed  by 
two  members  of  the  period  governed  by  the  fame  verb  ; 
in  which  cafe  thefe  members,  in  order  to  improve  their 
connection,  ought  to  be  conftructed  in  the  fame  man- 
ner.  This  beauty  is  fo  common  among  good  writers 
as  to  have  been  little  attended  to  ;  but  the  neglect  of 
it  is  remarkably  difagreeable :  for  example,  "  He  did 
not  mention  Leonora,  nor  that  her  father  was  dead." 
Better  thus  :  "  He  did  not  mention  Leonora,  nor  her 
father's  death." 

Where  two  ideas  are  fo  connected  as  to  require  but 
a  copulative,  it  is  pleafant  to  find  a  connection  in  the 
words  that  exprefs  thefe  ideas,  were  it  even  fo  flight  as 
where  both  begin  with  the  fame  letter.     Thus, 

"  The  peacock,  in  all  his  pride,  does  not  difplay  half 
the  colour  that  appears  in  the  garments  of  a  Britifh 
lady,  when  lhe  is  either  dreifed  for  a  ball  or  a  birth- 
.    day."     SpeS. 

"  Had  not  my  dog  of  a  fteward  run  away  as  he  did, 
without  making  up  his  accounts,  I  had  ftil-1  been  im- 
merfed  in  fin  and  lea-coal."     lb. 

My  life's  companion,  and  my  bofom-friend, 
One  faith,  one  fame,  one  fate  fhall  both  attend. 

Dryden,  Tranjlation  of  JEneid. 

Next  as  to  examples  of  disjunction  and  oppofition 
in  the  parts  of  the  thought,  imitated  in  the  expreffion  ; 
an  imitation  that  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  name-  of  ami. 
thefts. 

Speaking  of  Coriolanus  foliciting  the  people  to  be 
made  conful : 

With  a  proud  heart  he  wore  his  humble  weeds. 

Coriolanus 

"  Had  you  rather  Casfar  were  living,  and  die  all 


flaves,  than  that  Csfar  were  dead,  to  live  all  freemen*"  Language. 

Julius  Cajar.         w      ' 

He  hath  cool'd  my  friends  and  heated  mine  enemies. 

Shakefpeare. 

An  artificial  connection  among  the  words,  is  un- 
doubtedly a  beauty  when  it  reprefents  any  peculiar 
connection  among  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  thought ; 
but  where  there  is  no  fuch  connection,  it  is  a  pofitive 
deformity,  becaufe  it  makes  a  difcordance  between  the 
thought  and  expreffion.  For  the  fame  reafon,  we  oughc 
alfo  to  avoid  every  artificial  oppofition  of  words  where 
there  is  none  in  the  thought.  This  laft,  termed  -verbal 
antitbefis,  is  ftudied  by  low  writers,  becaufe  of  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  livelinefs  in  it.  They  do  not  confider 
how  incongruous  it  is,  in  a  grave  compofition,  to  cheat 
the  reader,  and  to  make  him  expert  a  contrail  in  the 
thought,  which  upon  examination  is  not  found  there. 

A  fault  directly  oppofite  to  the  laft  mentioned,  is  to 
conjoin  artificially  words  that  exprefs  ideas  oppofed  to 
each  other.  This  is  a  fault  too  grofs  to  be  in  common 
practice  ;  and  yet  writers  are  guilty  of  it  in  fome  de- 
gree, when  they  conjoin  by  a  copulative  things  tranf- 
acted  at  different  periods  of  time.  Hence  a  want  of 
neatnefs  in  the  following  expreffion  :  "  The  nobility 
too,  whom  the  king  had  no  means  of  retaining  by  fuit- 
able  offices  and  preferments,  had  been  feized  with  the 
general  difcontent,  and  unwarily  threw  themfelves  into 
the  fcale  which  began  already  too  much  to  preponde- 
rate." Hume.  In  periods  of  this  kind,  it  appears 
more  neat  to  exprefs  the  pad  time  by  the  participle 
paffive,  thus  :  "  The  nobility  having  been  feized  with 
the  general  difcontent,  unwarily  threw  themfelves,"  Sec. 
or,  "  The  nobility,  who  had  been  feized,  &c.  unwarily 
threw  themfelves,"  &x. 

It  is  unpleafant  to  find  even  a  negative  and  affirma- 
tive propofition  connected  by  a  copulative  : 

If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue, 
Deadly  divorce  ftep  between  me  and  you. 

Shalefpeare.. 

In  mirth  and  drollery  it  may  have  a  good  effect  to 
connect  Verbally  things  that  are  oppofite  to  each  other 
in  the  thought.  Example  ;  Henry  IV.  of  France  in- 
troducing the  Mare  chal  Biron  to  fome  of  his  friends, 
"  Here,  gentlemen,  (fays  he)  is  the  Marefchal  Bi- 
ron, whom  I  freely  preient  both  to  my  friends  and  ene-> 
mies." 

This  rule  of  ftudying  uniformity  between  the  thought 
and  expreffion  may  be  extended  to  the  conllruction 
of  lentences  or  periods.  A  fentence  or  period  ought 
to  exprefs  one  entire  thought  or  mental  propofition  ; 
and  different  thoughts  ought  to  be  feparated  in  the  ex- 
preffion by  placing  them  in  different  fentences  or  pe- 
riods. It  is  therefore  offending  againft  neatnefs,  to 
crowd  into  one  period  entire  thoughts  requiring  more 
than  one  ;  which  is  joining  in  language  things  that 
are  feparated  in  reality.  Of  errors  againft  this  rule 
take  the  following  examples. 

"  Behold,  thou  art  fair,  my  beloved,  yea  pleafant : 
alfo  our  bed  is  green." 

Burnet,  in  the  hiftory  of  his  own  times,  giving  Lord 
Sunderland's  character,  fays,  "  His  own  notions  were 
always  good  ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  great  expence." 

"  I  have  feen  a  woman's  face  break  out  in  heats,  as 
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language,  {he  has  beer,  talkirig  againft  a  great  lord,  whom  fhe 
had  never  feen  in  h  ;   and  indeed  never  knew  a 

party  woman  that  kept  her  beauty  for  a  twelvemonth." 
Spetl. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  fpeaking  of  Strada  :  "  I  fmgle 
him  out  among  the  moderns,  becaufe  he  had  the  foolifh 
prefumption  to  cenfure  Tacitus,  and  to  write  hiftory 
himfelf;  and  your  lordfhip  will  forgive  this  fliort  ex- 
eurfion  in  honour  of  a  favourite  writer." 

To  crowd  into  a  fmgle  member  of  a  period  different 
fubjects,  is  ftill  worfe  than  to  crowd  them  into  one  pe- 
riod : 

-Trojam  genitore  Adamafto 


Paupere  (manfiffetque  utinam  fortuna)  profectus. 

JEne'id  iii.  614. 


From  conjunctions  and  disjunctions  in  general,  we 
proceed  to  comparifons,  which  make  one  fpecies  of 
them,  beginning  with  fimilics.  And  here  alfo,  the  in- 
timate connection  that  words  have  with  their  meaning 
requires,  that  in  defcribing  two  refembling  objects,  a 
refemblance  in  the  two  members  of  the  period  oughjt 
to  be  ftudied.  To  begin  with  examples  of  refemblance 
expreffed  in  words  that  have  no  refemblance. 

"  I  have  obferved  of  late,  the  ftyle  of  fome  great 
minifters  very  much  to  exceed  that  of  any  other  pro- 
ductions." Sivift.  This,  inftead  of  ftudying  the  re- 
femblance of  words  in  a  period  that  expreffes  a  com- 
parifon,  is  going  out  of  one's  road  to  avoid  it.  In- 
ftead of  produtlions,  which  refemble  not  minifters  great 
nor  fmall,  the  proper  word  is  writers  or  authors. 

"  I  cannot  but  fancy,  however,  that  this  imitation, 
which  pafles  fo  currently  with  other  judgments,  muft  at 
fome  time  or  other  have  ftuck  a  little  with  your  lord- 
Jhij>."  Shaftejb.  Better  thus :  "  1  cannot  but  fancy, 
however,  that  this  imitation,  which  panes  fo  currently 
with  others,  muft  at  fome  time  or  other  have  ftuck  a 
little  with  your  lordjhip." 

"  A  glutton  or  mere  fenfualift  is  as  ridiculous  as  the 
other  two  characters."     Id. 

"  They  wifely  prefer  the  generous  efforts  of  goodwill 
and  affecl'wn,  to  the  reluctant  compliances  of  fuch  as 
obey  by  force."     Bolingb. 

It  is  a  ftill  greater  deviation  from  congruity,  to  af- 
fect not  only  variety  in  the  words,  but  alfo  in  the  con- 
ftruction. 

Hume  fpeaking  of  Shakefpeare :  "  There  may  re- 
main a  fufpicion  that  we  over-rate  the  greatnefs  of 
his  genius,  in  the  fame  manner  as  bodies  appear  more 
gigantic  on  account  of  their  being  difproportioned 
and  miftiapen."  This  is  ftudying  variety  in  a  period 
where  the  beauty  lies  in  uniformity.  Better  thus : 
"  There  may  remain  a  fufpicion  that  we  over-rate  the 
greatnefs  of  his  genius,  in  the  fame  manner  as  we 
over-rate  the  greatnefs  of  bodies  that  are  difproporti- 
oned and  mifhapen." 

Next  of  comparifon  where  things  are  oppofed  to 
each  other.  And  here  it  muft  be  obvious,  that  if  re- 
femblance ought  to  be  ftudied  in  the  words  which  ex- 
prefs  two  refembling  objects,  there  is  equal  reafon  for 
ftudying  oppofition  in  the  words  which  exprefs  con- 
trafted  objects.  This  rule  will  be  beft  illuftrated  by 
-examples  of  deviations  from  it. 

'"  A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues ;  an  enemy 


inflames  his  crimes."  Sped.  Here  the  oppofition  in  Language. 
the  thought  is  neglected  in  the  words ;  which  at  firft 
view  feem  to  import,  that  the  friend  and  enemy  are 
employed  in  diiFerent  matters,  without  any  relation 
to  each  other,  whether  of  refemblance  or  of  oppofi- 
tion. And  therefore  the  contraft  or  oppofition  will 
be  better  marked  by  expreffmg  the  thought  as  fol- 
lows :  "  A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues,  an 
enemy  his  crimes-" 

"  The  wife  man  is  happy  when  he  ga'ns  his  own 
approbation ;  the  fool  when  he  recommends  himfelf 
to  the  applaufe  of  thofe  about  him."  lb.  Better  : 
The  wife  man  is  happy  when  he  gains  his  own  appro- 
bation, the  fool  when  he  gains  that  of  others." 

We  proceed  to  a  rule  of  a  different  kind.  During 
the  courfe  of  a  period,  the  fcene  ought  to  be  continued 
without  variation :  the  changing  from  perfon  to  per- 
fon,  from  fubject  to  fubject,  or  from  perfon  to  fubject, 
within  the  bounds  of  a  fmgle  period,  diftracts  the  mind, 
and  affords  no  time  for  a  folid  impreffion. 

Hook,  in  his  Roman  hiftory,  fpeaking  of  Eumenes, 
who  had  been  beat  to  the  ground  with  a  ftone,  fays, 
"  After  a  ihort  time  he  came  to  himfelf;  and  the  next 
day  they  put  him  on  board  his  (hip,  ivhich  conveyed 
him  firft  to  Corinth,  and  thence  to  the  ifland  of  JE- 
gina." 

The  following  period  is  unpleafant,  even  by  a  very 
flight  deviation  from  the  rule  :  "  That  fort  of  inftruc- 
tion  which  is  acquired  by  inculcating  an  important 
moral  truth."  &c.  This  expreffion  includes  two  per- 
fons,  one  acquiring,  and  one  inculcating ;  and  the 
fcene  is  changed  without  neceffity.  To  avoid  this 
blemifh,  the  thought  may  be  expreffed  thus  :  "  That 
fort  of  inftruction  which  is  afforded  by  inculcating," 
&c. 

The  bad  effect  of  fuch  a  change  of  perfon  is  remark- 
able in  the  following  paffage :  "  the  Britons,  daily 
haraffed  by  cruel  inroads  from  the  Picts,  were  forced 
to  call  in  the  Saxons  for  their  defence,  -who  confequent- 
ly  reduced  the  greateft  part  of  the  ifland  to  their  own 
power,  drove  the  Britons  into  the  moft  remote  and 
mountainous  parts,  and  the  refl  of  the  country,  in  cu- 
ftoms,  religion,  and  language,  became  wholly  Saxon." 
Sivift. 

The  following  paffage  has  a  change  from  fubject  to 
perfon  :  "  The  proflitution  of  praife  is  not  only  a  de- 
ceit upon  the  grofs  of  mankind,  who  take  their  notion 
of  characters  from  the  learned  ;  but  alfo  the  better  fort 
muft  by  this  means  lofe  fome  part  at  leaft  of  that  de- 
fire  of  fame  which  is  the  incentive  to  generous  actions, 
when  they  find  it  promifcuoufly  beftowed  on  the  meri- 
torious and  undeferving."      Guardian,  N°  4. 

The  prefent  head,  which  relates  to  the  choice  of  ma- 
terials, fhall  be  clofed  with  a  rule  concerning  the  ufe  of 
copulatives.  Longinus  obferves,  that  it  animates  a  pe- 
riod to  drop  the  copulatives  ;  and  he  gives  the  following 
example  from  Xenophon  :  "  Clofing  their  fhields  toge- 
ther, they  were  pufh'd,  they  fought,  they  flew,  they 
were  flain."  The  reafon  may  be  what  follows.  A  con- 
tinued found,  if  not  loud,  tends  to  lay  us  afleep  :  an  in- 
terrupted found  roufes  and  animates  by  its  repeated  im- 
pulfes  :  thus  feet  compofed  of  fyllables,  being  pronoun- 
ced with  a  fenfible  interval  between  each,  make  more 
lively  impreffions  than  can  be  made  by  a  continued 
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found.  A  period  of  which  the  members  are  connected 
by  copulatives,  produceth  an  effect  upon  the  mind 
approaching  to  that  of  a  continued  found ;  and  there- 
fore the  fuppreffing  copulatives  muft  animate  a  de- 
fcription.  It  produces  a  different  effect  akin  to  that 
mentioned  :  the  members  of  a  period  connected  by 
proper  copulatives,  glide  fmocthly  and  gently  along ; 
and  are  a  proof  of  fedatenefs  and  leifure  in  the  fpeak- 
er  :  on  the  other  hand,  one  in  the  hurry  of  paffion, 
neglecting  copulatives  and  other  particles,  expreffes 
the  principal  image  only  ;  and  for  that  reafon,  hurry 
or  quick  action  is  beft  exprelfed  without  copulatives : 


Veni,  vidi,  vici. 


-Ite 


Ferte  citi  flammas,  date  vela,  impellite  remos. 

JEneid.  iv.  593. 
Quis  globus,  O  cives,  caligine  volvitur  atra  ? 
Ferte  citi  ferrum,  date  tela,  fcandite  muros. 
Hoftis  adeft,  eja.  JEneid.  ix.  37. 

In  this  view  Longinus  juftly  compares  copulatives  in 
a  period  to  ftrait  tying,  which  in  a  race  obftructs  the 
freedom  of  motion. 


It  follows,  that  a  plurality  of  copulatives  in  the  fame 
period  ought  to  be  avoided  ;  for  if  the  laying  afide  co-    tranfacted  in  Change-alley." 


by  juxtapofition  connected  with  thofe  to  which  they  Language, 
relate,  going  before  or  after,  according  to  the  pecu-  w 
liar  genius  of  the  language.  Again,  a  circumftance 
connected  by  a  prepofition,  follows  naturally  the  word 
with  which  it  is  connected.  But  this  arrangement  may 
be  varied,  when  a  different  order  is  more  beautiful :  a 
circumftance  may  be  placed  before  the  word  with  which 
it  is  connected  by  a  prepofition ;  and  may  be  interject- 
ed even  between  a  relative  word  and  that  to  which  it 
relates.  When  fuch  liberties  are  frequently  taken,  the 
ftyle  becomes  inverted  or  tranfpofed. 

But  as  the  liberty  of  inverfion  is  a  capital  point  in 
the  prefent  fubject,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  examine  it 
more  narrowly,  and  in  particular  to  trace  the  feveral 
degrees  in  which  an  inverted  ftyle  recedes  more  and 
more  from  that  which  is  natural.  And  firft,  as  to  the 
placing  a  circumftance  before  the  word  with  which  it 
is  connected,  this  is  the  eafieft  of  all  inverfion,  even  fo 
eafy  as  to  be  confident  with  a  ftyle  that  is  properly 
termed  natural :  witnefs  the  following  examples. 

"  In  the  finccrity  of  my  heart,  I  profefs,"  &c. 

"  By  our  own  ill  management,  we  are  brought  to 
fo  low  an  ebb  of  wealth  and  credit,  that,"  &c. 

On  Thurfday  morning  there  was  little  or  nothing 


pulatives  give  force  and  Kvelinefs,  a  redundancy  of  them 


At  St  Bride's  church  in  Fleetftreet,  Mr  Wool- 


muft  render  the  period  languid.     The  following  in-    fton,  (who  wrote  againft  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour), 

ftance  may  be  appealed  to,  though  there  are  but  two 

copulatives  :  "  Upon  looking  over  the  letters  of  my 

female    correfpondents,    I   find  feveral    from   women 

complaining   of  jealous  hufbands  ;    and   at  the  fame 

time  protefting  their  own  innocence,  and  de firing  my 

advice  upon  this  occafion."     Spefi. 

Where  the  words  are  intended  to  exprefs  the  cold- 
nefs  of  the  fpeaker,  there  indeed  the  redundancy  of 
copulatives  is  a  beauty : 

*  Dining  one  day  at  an  alderman's  in  the  city,  Peter 
'  obferved  him  expatiating  after  the  manner  of  his  bre- 
*  thren  in  the  praifes  of  his  furloin  of  beef.     "  Beef 


in  the  utmoft  terrors  of  confeience,  made  a  public  re- 
cantation." 

The  interjecting  a  circumftance  between  a  relative 
word  and  that  to  which  it  relates,  is  more  properly 
termed  inverfion;  becaufe,  by  a  disjunction  of  words 
intimately  connected,  it  recedes  farther  from  a  natural 
ftyle.  But  this  licence  has  degrees ;  for  the  disjunc- 
tion is  more  violent  in  fome  cafes  than  in  others. 

In  nature,  though  a  fubject  cannot  exift  without  its 
qualities,  nor  a  quality  without  a  fubje«fl: ;  yet  in  our 
conception  of  thefe,  a  natural  difference  may  be  re- 
marked.    We  cannot  conceive  a  quality  but  as  belong- 


(faid  the  fage  magiftrate)  is  the  king  of  meat :  beef   ing  to  fome  fubject :  it  makes  indeed  a  part  of  the  idea 
comprehends  in  it  the  quinteffence  of  partridge,  and    which  is  formed  of  the  fubject.     But  the  oppofite  holds 


**  quail,  and  venifon,  and  pheafant,  and  plum-pud- 
"  ding,  and  cuftard."  Tale  of  a  Tub,  §  4.  And  the 
author  (hows  great  delicacy  of  tafte  by  varying  the 
expreffion  in  the  mouth  of  Peter,  who  is  reprefented 
more  animated  :  "  Bread  (fays  he),  dear  brothers,  is 
*'  the  ftaff  of  life  ;  in  which  bread  is  contained,  inclu- 
u  five,  the  quinteffence  of  beef,  mutton,  veal,  venifon, 
"  partridge,  plum-pudding,  and  cuftard." 

Another  cafe  muft  alfo  be  excepted.  Copulatives 
have  a  good  effect  where  the  intention  is  to  give  an 
impreffion  of  a  great  multitude  confifting  of  many  di- 
vifions  ;  for  example  :  '  The  army  was  cempofed  of 
Grecians,  and  Carians,  and  Lycians,  and  Pamphylians, 
and  Phrygians.'  The  reafon  is,  that  a  leifurely  fur- 
vey,  which  is  expreffed  by  the  copulatives,  makes  the 
parts  appear  more  numerous  than  they  would  do  by  a 
hafty  fnrvey :  in  the  latter  cafe,  the  army  appears  in 
one  group  ;  in  the  former,  we  take  as  it  were  an  accu- 
rate furvey  of  each  nation,  and  of  each  di virion. 

2.  To  pave  the  way  for  the  rules  of  arrangement,  it 
will  be  here  neceffary  to  explain  the  difference  between 
a  natural  ftyle  and  that  where  tranfpofkion  or  inver- 
fion prevails  In  a  natural  ftyle,  relative  words  are 
Vol.  IX. 


not ;  for  though  we  cannot  form  a  conception  of  a 
fubject  void  of  all  qualities,  a  partial  conception  may 
be  formed  of  it,  abftracting  from  any  particular  qua- 
lity: we  can,  for  example,  form  the  idea  of  a  fine  A- 
rabian  horfe  without  regard  to  his  colour,  or  of  a  white 
horfe  without  regard  to  his  fize.  Such  partial  concep- 
tion of  a  fubject  is  ft  ill  more  eafy  with  refpect  to  ac- 
tion or  motion,  which  is  an  occafional  attribute  only, 
and  has  not  the  fame  permanency  with  colour  or  figure : 
we  cannot  form  an  idea  of  motion  independent  of  a  bo- 
dy; but  there  is  nothing  more  eafy  than  to  form  an 
idea  of  a  body  at  reft.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  de- 
gree of  inverfion  depends  greatly  on  the  order  in 
which  the  related  words  are  placed  :  when  a  fubftance 
occupies  the  firft  place,  the  idea  it  fuggefts  muft  fubfift 
in  the  mind  at  leaft  for  a  moment,  independent  of  the 
relative  words  afterwards  introduced  ;  and  that  moment 
may  without  difficulty  be  prolonged  by  interjecting  a 
circumftance  between  the  fubftantive  and  its  connec- 
tions. This  liberty  therefore,  however  frequent,  will 
fcarce  alone  be  fufficient  to  denominate  a  ftyle  invert- 
ed. The  cafe  is  very  different,  where  the  word  that 
occupies  the  firft  place  denotes  a  quality  or  an  action ; 
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Language,  for  as  thefe  cannot  be  conceived  without  a  fubject,  they  imagination  of  fuch  a  prefence  muft  exalt  a  genius,  Language. 

w~"~— — '  cannot  without  greater  violence  be  feparated  from  the  we  may  obferve  from  the  influence  which  an  ordinary  v ' 

fubj  eel  that  follows  ;  and  for  that  reafon,  every  fuch  prefence  merely  has  over  men."   [Or  better], — "which 

reparation  by  means  of  an  interjected  circumftance  be-  even  an  ordinary  prefence  has  over  men." 
longs  to  an  inverted  ftyle.  "  Sixtus  the  Fourth  was,  if  I  miftake  not,  a  great 

To  illuftrate  this  doctrine,  examples  are  necefiary.  collector  of  books  at  leaft."     Baling.     The  expreflion 

In  the  following,  the  word  firft  introduced  does  not  here  leads  evidently  to  a  wrong  fenfe ;  the  adverb  at 


imply  a  relation : 

Nor  Eve  to  iterate 

Her  former  trefpafs  fear'd. 

-Hunger  and  third  at  once, 


Powerful  perfuaders,  quicken'd  at  the  fcent 
Of  that  alluring  fruit,  urg'd  me  fo  keen. 

Moon  that  now  meet'ft  the  orient  fun,  now  fli'ft 
With  the  fix'd  ftars,  fixed  in  their  orb  that  flies, 
And  ye  five  other  wand'ring  fires  that  move 
In  myftic  dance  not  without  fong,  refound 
His  praife. 

Where  the  word  firft  introduced  imports  a  relation, 
die  disjunction  will  be  found  more  violent: 

Of  man's  firft  difobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whofs  mortal  tafte 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo, 
With  lofs  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Reftore  us,  and  regain  the  blifsful  feat, 
Sing  hcav'nly  mufe. 

Upon  the  firm  opacous  globe 

Of  this  round  world,  whofe  firft  convex  divides 
The  luminous  inferior  orbs,  inclos'd 
From  chaos  and  th'  inroad  of  darknefs  old, 
Satan  alighted  walks. 

On  a  fudden  open  fly, 

"With  impetuous  recoil  and  jariing  found, 
Th'  infernal  doors. 


-Wherein  remain'd, 


For  what  could  elfe  ?  to  our  almighty  foe 
Clear  victory,  to  our  part  lofs  and  rout. 


leajl,  ought  not  to  be  connected  with  the  fubftantive 
books,  but  with  colleclor,  thus  :  "  Sixtus  the  Fourth 
was  a  great  collector,  at  leaft  of  books." 

Speaking  of  Louis  XIV.  "  If  he  was  not  the  great- 
eft  king,  he  was  the  beft  actor  of  majefty  at  leaft  that 
ever  filled  a  throne."  Id.  Better  thus  :  "  If  he  was 
not  the  greateft  king,  he  was  at  leaft  the  beft  actor  of 
majefty,"  &c.  This  arrangement  removes  the  wrong 
fenfe  occafioned  by  the  juxtapofition  of  majejly  and  at 
kajl. 

The  following  examples  are  of  a  wrong  arrangement 
of  members. 

"  I  have  confined  myfelf  to  thofe  methods  for  the 
advancement  of  piety,  which  are  in  the  power  of  a 
prince  limited  like  ours  by  a  ftnet  execution  of  the 
laws."  Swift.  The  ftrudture  of  this  period  leads  to  a 
meaning  which  is  not  the  author's,  viz.  power  limited 
by  a  ftrict  execution  of  the  laws.  That  wrong  fenfe  is 
removed  by  the  following  arrangement :  "  I  have  con- 
fined myfelf  to  thofe  methods  for  the  advancement  of 
piety,  which,  by  a  ftrict  execution  of  the  laws,  are  in 
the  power  of  a  prince  limited  like  ours." 

"  This  morning,  when  one  of  Lady  Lizard's  daugh- 
ters was  looking  over  lome  hoods  and  ribbands  brought 
by  her  tirewoman,  with  great  care  and  diligence,  I  em- 
ployed no  lefs  in  examining  the  box  which  contained 
them."  Guardian.  The  wrong  fenfe  occafioned  by 
this  arrangement,  may  be  eaiily  prevented  by  varying 
it  thus  :  "  This  morning,  when,  with  great  care  and 
diligence,  one  of  Lady  Lizard's  daughters  was  look- 
ing over  fome  hoods  and  ribbands,  &c. 

*'  A  great  ftone  that  1  happened  to  find  after  a 
long  fearch  by  the  fea-fhore,  ferved  me  for  an  anchor." 
S"jui)'t.  One  would  think  that  the  fearch  was  confined 
to  the  fea-ihore  ;  but  as  the  meaning  is,  that  the  great 


Language  would  have  no  great  power,  were  it  con-    ftone  was  found  by  the  fea-fhore,  the  period  ought  to 


By   inverfion  a 
which  muft  be 


f;;ied  .to  the  naturul  order  of  ideas 
thoufand  beauties  may  be   compaffed, 
relinquifhed  in  a  natural  arrangement. 

Rules,  i.  In  the  arrangement  of  a  period,  as  well 
as  in  a  right  choice  of  words,  the  firft  and  great  ob- 
ject being  perfpicuity,  the  rule  above  laid  down,  that 
perfpicuity  ought  not  to  be  facrificed  to  any  other 
beauty,  holds  equally  in  both.  Ambiguities  occa- 
fioned by  a  wrong  arrangement  are  of  two  forts  ;  one 
where  the  arrangement  leads  to  a  wrong  fenfe,  and 
one  where  the  fenfe  is  lefs  doubtful.  The  firft,  being 
the  more  culpable,  fhall  take  the  lead,  beginning  with 
examples  of  words  put  in  a  wrong  place. 

"  How  much  the  imagination  of  fuch  a  prefence 
muft  exalt  a  genius,  we  may  obferve  merely  from  the 
influence  which  an  ordinary  prefence  has  over  men." 
Shafu-fb.  This  arrangement  leads  to  a  wrong  fenfe  : 
the  adverb  merely  feems  by  its  pofition  to  affect  the  pre- 
ceding word  ;.  whereas  it  is  intended  to  affect  the  fol- 
lowing words  an  ordinary  prefence ;  and  therefore  the 
arrangement   ought  to  be   thus :    "  How  much  the 


be  arranged  thus :  "  A  great  ftone  diat,  after  a  long 
fearch,  I  happened  to  find  by  the  fea-fhore,  ferved  me 
for  an  anchor. 

Next  of  a  wrong  arrangement  where  the  fenfe  is  left 
doubtful ;  beginning,  as  in  the  former  fort,  with  ex- 
amples of  a  wrong  arrangement  of  words  in  a  member- 

"  Thefe  forms  of  converfation  by  degrees  multiplied 
and  grew  troublefome."  Specl.  Here  it  is  left  doubt- 
ful whether  the  modification  by  degrees  relates  to  the 
preceding  member  or  to  what  follows :  it  fhould  be 
"  Thefe  forms  of  converfation  multiplied  by  degrees." 

"  Nor  does  this  falfe  modefty  expofe  us  only  to  fuch 
actions  as  are  indifcreet,  but  very  often  to  fuch  as  are 
highly  criminal."  Spec!.  The  ambiguity  is  removed" 
by  the  following  arrangement  :  "  Nor  does  this  falfe 
modefty  expofe  us  to  fuch  actions  only  as  are  indif- 
creet, &c. 

"  The  empire  of  Blefufcu  is  an  ifland  fituated  to 
the  north-ealt  fide  of  Lilliput,  from  whence  it  is 
parted  only  by  a  channel  of  800  yards  wide."     Sivtft. 

The  ambiguity  may  be  removed  thus  :— — 

u  from 
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Language.  "  from  whence  it  is  parted  by  a  channel  of  800  yards 
*         wide  only." 

In  the  following  examples  the  fenfe  is  left  doubtful 
by  wrong  arrangement  of  members. 

"  The  minifter  who  grows  lefs  by  his  elevation, 
like  a  little  Jlatue  placed  on  a  mighty  pedejlal,  will  al- 
ways have  his  jealoufy  Strong  about  him."  Baling, 
Here,  fo  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  arrangement, 
it  is  doubtful,  whether  the  object  introduced  by  way 
of  fimile  relates  to  what  goes  before  or  to  what  fol- 
lows. The  ambiguity  is  removed  by  the  following 
arrangement :  "  The  minifter  who,  like  a  little  ftatue 
placed  on  a  mighty  pedeftal,  grows  lefs  by  his  eleva- 
tion, will  always,  &c. 

Speaking  of  the  fuperftitious  practice  of  locking 
up  the  room  where  a  perfon  of  distinction  dies  :  "  The 
knight,  feeing  his  habitation  reduced  to  fo  fmall  a 
compafs,  and  himfelf  in  a  manner  Shut  out  of  his  own 
houfe,  upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  ordered  all  the 
apartments  to  be  flung  open,  and  exorcifed  by  his 
chaplain."  Specl.  Better  thus :  "  The  knight,  fee- 
ing his  habitation  reduced  to  fo  fmall  a  compafs,  and 
himfelf  in  a  manner  fhut  out  of  his  own  houfe,  order- 
ed, upon  the  death  of  his  mother,  all  the  apartments  to 
be  flung  open." 

Speaking  of  fome  indecencies  in  converfation  :  "  As 
it  is  impoffible  for  fuch  an  irrational  way  of  conver- 
fation to  laft  long  among  a  people  that  make  any 
profeffion  of  religion,  or  mow  of  modefty,  if  the  coun- 
try gentlemen  get  into  it,  they  will  certainly  be  left  in 
the  lurch."  lb.  The  ambiguity  vanifhes  in  the  fol- 
lowing arrangement : "  the  country- 
gentleman,  if  they  get  into  it,  will  certainly  be  left  in 
the  lurch." 

"  And  fmce  it  is  neceffary  that  there  fhould  be  a 
perpetual  intercourfe  of  buying  and  felling,  and  deal- 
ing upon  credit,  where  fraud  is  permitted  or  connived 
at,  or  hath  no  law  to  punijh  it,  the  honeft  dealer  is 
always  undone,  and  the  knave  gets  the  advantage." 
Swift.  Better  thus :  "  And  fmce  it  is  neceffary  that 
there  fhould  be  a  perpetual  intercourfe  of  buying  and 
felling,  and  dealing  upon  credit,  the  honeft  dealer, 
where  fraud  is  permitted  or  connived  at,  or  hath  no 
law  to  punifh  it,  is  always  undone,  and  the  knave  gets 
the  advantage." 

From  thefe  examples,  the  following  obfervation 
will  occur :  That  a  circumftance  ought  never  to  be 
placed  between  two  capital  members  of  a  period  ;  for 
by  fuch  Situation  it  muft  always  be  doubtful,  fo  far  as 
we  gather  from  the  arrangement,  to  which  of  the  two 
members  it  belongs :  where  it  is  interjected,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  between  parts  of  the  member  to  which 
it  belongs,  the  ambiguity  is  removed,  and  the  capital 
members  are  kept  diftinct,  which  is  a  great  beauty  in 
compofition.  In  general,  to  preferve  members  diftinct 
that  Signify  things  distinguished  in  the  thought,  the 
beft  method  is,  to  place  firft  in  the  confequent  mem- 
ber, fome  word  that  cannot  connect  with  what  pre- 
cedes it. 

If  it  fhall  be  thought,  that  the  objections  here  are 
too  Scrupulous,  and  that  the  defect'  of  perfpicuity  is 
€afily  fupplied  by  accurate  punctuation ;  the  anfwer 
is,  That  punctuation  may  remove  an  ambiguity,  but 
will  never  produce  that  peculiar  beauty  which  is  per- 


from  human  nature, 
together  things  in 
things  are  arranged 


ceived  when  the  fenfe  comes  out  clearly  and  distinctly  Language, 
by  means  of  a  happy  arrangement.  Such  influence 
has  this  beauty,  that,  by  a  natural  tranSkion  of  per- 
ception, it  is  communicated  to  the  very  found  of  the 
words,  fo  as  in  appearance  to  improve  the  muiic  of 
the  period.  But  as  this  curious  fubject  comes  in  more 
properly  elSewhere,  it  is  fufflcient  at  prefent  to  appeal 
to  experience,  that  a  period,  fo  arranged  as  to  bring 
out  the  fenfe  clear,  feems  always  more  mufical  than 
where  the  fenfe  is  left  in  any  degree  doubtful. 

The  next  rule  is,  That  words  expreffing  things 
connected  in  the  thought,  ought  to  be  placed  as  near 
together  as  poflible.     This  rule  is  derived  immediately 

prone  in  every  inftance  to  place 
any  manner  connected :  where 
according  to  their  connections, 
we  have  a  fenfe  of  order ;  otherwife  we  have  a  fenfe 
of  diforder,  as  of  things  placed  by  chance :  and  we 
naturally  place  words  in  the  fame  order  in  which  we 
would  place  the  things  they  Signify.  The  bad  effect 
of  a  violent  feparation  of  words  or  members  thus  in- 
timately connected,  will  appear  from  the  following  ex- 
amples 

"  For  the  Englifh  are  naturally  fanciful,  and  very 
often  difpofed,  by  that  gloomineis  and  melancholy  of 
temper  which  is  fo  frequent  in  our  nation,  to  many 
wild  notions  and  vifions,  to  which  others  are  not  fo 
liable."  Spscl.  Here  the  verb  or  affertion  is,  by  a 
pretty  long  circumftance,  violently  Separated  from  the 
fubject  to  which  it  refers :  this  makes  a  harm  ar- 
rangement ;  the  lefs  excufable  that  the  fault  is  eaSily 
prevented  by  placing  the  circumftance  before  the  verb, 
after  the  following  manner  :  "  For  the  Engliih  are  na- 
turally fanciful,  and  by  that  gloominefs  and  melan- 
choly of  temper  which  is  fo  frequent  in  our  nation,  are 
often  difpofed  to  many  wild  notions,"  &c. 

"  From  whence  we  may  date  likewife  the  rivalfhip 
of  the  houfe  of  France,  for  we  may  reckon  that  of  Va- 
lois  and  that  of  Bourbon  as  one  upon  this  occafion, 
and  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  that  continues  at  this  day, 
and  has  oft  coft  fo  much  blood  and  fo  much  treafure  in 
the  courfe  of  it."     Bolingbr. 

"  It  cannot  be  impertinent  or  ridiculous  therefore  in 
fuch  a  country,  whatever  it  might  be  in  the  abbot  of 
St  Real's,  which  was  Savoy,  I  think,  or  in  Peru,  under 
the  Incas,  where  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega  fays  it  was  law- 
ful for  none  but  the  nobility  to  Study — for  men  of  all 
degrees  to  inftruct  themfelves  in  thofe  affairs  wherein 
they  may  be  actors,  or  judges  of  thofe  that  act,  or 
controllers  of  thofe  that  judge."     Ibid.  , 

"  If  Scipio,  who  was  naturally  given  to  women,  for 
which  anecdote  we  have,  if  I  miStake  not,  the  autho- 
rity of  Polybius,  as  well  as  fome  verfes  of  Nevius  pre- 
ferved  by  Aulns  Gellins,  had  been  educated  by  Olym- 
pias  at  the  court  of  Philip,  it  is  improbable  that  he 
would  have  re  Stored  the  beautiful  Spaniard."     Ibid. 

If  any  one  have  a  cuviolity  for  more  Specimens  of 
this  kind,  they  will  be  found  without  number  in  the. 
works  of  the  fame  author. 

A  pronoun,  which  Saves  the   naming  a  p 

as 


srfon 


or 

near  as 
This  is 
a  branch  of  the  foregoing  rale  ;  and  with  the  rsafon 
there  given,  another  occurs,  viz.  That  if  other  idea? 

4  A  2  inter- 


thing  a  fecond  time,  ought  to   be  placed 
poSfible  to  the  name  of  that  perfon  or  thing 
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Language,  intervene,  it  is  difficult  to  recall  the  peribn  or  thing  by    under-parts  crowded  together  make  a  poor  figure  ;  and  language 


reference. 

■  If  I  had  leave  to  print  the  Latin  letters  trans- 
mitted to  me  from  foreign  parts,  they  would  fill  a  vo- 
lume, and  be  a  full  defence  againft  all  that  Mr  Pa- 
tridge,  or  his  accomplices  of  the  Portugal  inquifition, 
will  be  ever  able  to  object ;  who,  by  the  way,  are  the 
only  enemies  my  predictions  have  ever  met  with  at  home 
©r   abroad."     Better  thus  : "  and  be  a  full 


never  are    graceful  but  when  interfperfed  amon»  the 
capital  parts. 

"  It  is  likewife  urged,  that  there  are,  by  compu- 
tation, in  this  kingdom,  above  10,000  parfons,  whofe 
revenues,  added  to  thofe  of  my  lords  the  bifhops, 
would  fuffice  to  maintain,  &c."  Swift.  Here  two 
circumftances,  viz.  by  computation,  and  in  this  kingdom^ 
are    crowded  together   unnecefTarily.     They  make  a 


defence  againft   all   that  can  be  objected  by  Mr  Pa-    better  appearance  feparated  in  the  following  manner 


tridge,  or  his  accomplices  of  the  Portugal  inquifition ; 
who,  by  the  way  are,"  &c. 

"  There  being  a  round  million  of  creatures  in  hu- 
man figure,  throughout  this  kingdom,  whofe  whole 
fubfiftence,"    &c.      Swift.      Better:    "  There  being, 


It  is  likewife  urged,  that  in  this  kingdom  there  are 
by  computation,  above  10,000  parfons,"   &c. 

If  there  be  room  for  a  choice,  the  fooner  a  circum- 
ftance  is  introduced,  the  better ;  becaufe  circumftan- 
ces are  proper  for  that  coolnefs  of  mind,  with  which 


throughout  this  kingdom,  a  round  million  of  creatures  we  begin  a  period  as  well  as  a  volume  :  in  the  progrefs, 

in  human  figure,  whofe  whole  fubfiftence,"  &c.  the  mind  warms,  and  has  a  greater  relifh  for  matters 

The  following  rule  depends  on  the  communication  °f  importance.     When  a  circumftance  is  placed  at  the 

of  emotions  to  related  objects ;  a  principle  in  human  beginning  of  the  period,  or  near  the  beginning,  the 

nature  that  hath  no  extenfive  operation  :  and  we  find  tranfition  from  it  to  the  principal  object  is  agreeable  : 

this  operation,  even  where  the  objects  are  not  other-  it  is  like  afcending,  or  going  upward.     On  the  other 

wife  related  than  by  juxtapofition  of  the  words  that  hand,  to  place  it  late  in  the  period  has  a  bad  effect ; 

exprefs  them,     Hence,  to  elevate  or  deprefs  an  object,  for  after  being  engaged  in  the  principal  fubject,  one 

one  method  is,  to  join  it  in  the  expreffion  with  another  is  with  reluctance  brought  down  to  give  attention  to  a 

that  is  naturally  high  or  low:   witnefs  the  following  circumftance.  Hence  evidently  the  preference  of  the  fol- 

fpeech  of  Eumenes  to  the  Roman  fenate.  lowing  arrangement, "  Whether  in  any  country  a  choice 

"  Caufam  veniendi  fibi  Romam  fuiffe,  praeter  cupi-  altogether  unexceptionable  has  been  made,  feems  doubt- 

ditatem  vifendi  deos  hominefque,  quorum  beneficio  in  ea  ful ;  before  this  other,  "  Whether  a  choice  altogether 


fortuna  effet,  fupra  quam  ne  optare  quidem  auderet, 
etiam  ut  coram  moneret  fenatum  ut  Perfei  conatus 
obviam  iret."  Livy.  To  join  the  Romans  with  the 
gods  in  the  fame  enunciation,  is  an  artful  ftroke  of 
jittery,  becaufe  it  tacitly  puts  them  on  a  level. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  degrading  or  vilifying  an 
object,  is  done  fuccefsfully  by  ranking  it  with  one  that 
is  really  low : 
readinefs  for 


unexceptionable  has  in  any  country  been  made,"  &c. 
For  this  reafon  the  following  period  is  exceptionable 
in  point  of  arrangement.  "  I  have  confidered  former- 
ly, with  a  good  deal  of  attention,  the  fubject  upon 
which  you  command  me  to  communicate  my  thoughts 
to  you."     Boling.     Which,  with   a   flight   alteration, 


may  be  improved  thus :  "  I  have  formerly,  with  a 
I  hope  to  have  this  entertainment  in    good  deal  of  attention,  confidered  the  fubject,"  &c. 
the  next  winter;  and  doubt  not  but  it        Swift,  fpeaking  of  a  virtuous  and  learned  education  : 


are, 


will  pleafe  more  than  the  opera  or  puppet-fhow."  Spetl.  "  And  although  they  may  be,  and   too   often 

"  Manifold  have  been  the  judgments  which  Heaven  drawn  by  the  temptations  of  youth,  and  the  opportu- 

from  time  to  time,  for  the  chaftifement  of  a  finful  peo-  nities  of  a  large  fortune,  into  fome  irregularities,  when 

pie,  has  infliited  upon  whole  nations.     For  when  the  they  come  forward  into  the  great  world ;  it  is  ever  with 

degeneracy  becomes  common,  it  is  but  juft  the  punifh-  reluctance  and  compunction  of  mind,  becaufe   their 

ment  fhould  be  general.     Of  this  kind,  in  our  own  bias   to  virtue    ftill  continues."     Better ;  «'  And  al- 

unfortunate  country,    was  that  deftructive  peftilence,  though,  when  they  come  forward  into   the  great  world, 

whofe  mortality  was  {o  fatal  as  to  fweep  away,  if  Sir  they  maybe,  and  too  often,"  &c. 

William  Petty  may  be  believed,  five  millions  of  Chrifti-  In  arranging  a  period,  it  is  of  importance  to  deter- 

,in  fouls,  befides  women  and  Jews."     Arbuthnot.  mine  in  what  paxt  of  it  a  word  makes  the  greateft. 

"  Such  alfo  was  that  dreadful  conflagration  enfuing  figure,  whether  at  the  beginning,  during  the  courfe, 

in  this  famous  metropolis  of  London,  which  confumed,  or  at  the  clofe.     The  breaking  filence  roufes  the  at- 

according  to  the  computation    of  Sir  Samuel  More-  tention,  and  prepares  for  a  deep  impreflion  at  the  be- 

land,   100,000  houfes,  not  to  mention  churches  and  ginning:  the  beginning,  however,  muft   yield  to  the 

ftablcs."     Ibid.  clofe  ;  which  being  fucceeded  by  a  paufe,  affords  time 

"  But  on  condition  it  might  pafs  into  a  law,  I  would  for  a  word  to  make  its  deepeft  impreflion.     Hence  the 

gladly  exempt  both  lawyers  t»f  all  ages,  fubaltern  and  following  rule,  That  to  give  the  utmoft  force  to  a  pe- 

field  officers,  young  heirs,  dancing-mafters,  pick-poc-  riod,  it  ought,  if  poflible,  t©  be  clofed  with  that  word 

which  makes  the  greateft  figure.     The  opportunity  of 
a  paufe  fhould  not  be  thrown  away  upon  acceflbries. 


kets,  and  players."      Swift. 

Sooner  let  earth,  air,  fca,  to  chaos  fall, 
Men,  monkeys,  lapdogs,  parrots,  perifh  all. 

Rape  of  the  Lock, 

Circumftances  in  a  period  refemble  fmall  ftones  in  a 
building,  employed  to  fill  up  vacuities  among  thofe  of 
a  larger  fize.     In  the  arrangement  of  a  period,  fuch 


but  rcferved  for  the  principal  object,  in  order  that  it 
may  make  a  full  impreflion :  which  is  an  additional 
reafen  againft  clofing  a  period  without  a  circumftance. 
There  are,  however,  periods  that  admit  not  fuch  a 
ftructure  ;  and  in  that  cafe  the  capital  word  ought,  if 
poflible,  to  be  placed  in  the  front,  which  next  to  the 

clofe 
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Language,  clofe  is  the  moft  advantageous  for  making  an  impref- 
*  "v~"  ~  lion.  Hence,  in  directing  our  difcourfe  to  a  man  of 
figure,  we  ought  to  begin  with  his  name ;  and  one 
will  be  fenfible  of  a  degradation  when  this  rule  is  ne- 
glected, as  it  frequently  is  for  the  fake  of  verfe.  We 
give  the  following  examples. 

Integer  vitoe,  fcelerifque  purus, 
Non  eget  Mauri  jaculis,  neque  arcu, 
Nee  venenatis  gravida  fagittis, 

Fufce,  pharetra.     Horat.  Carm.  /.  I.  ode  2  2. 

Je  crains  Dieu,  cher  Abner,  et  n'ai  point  d'autre 
crainte. 


In  thefe  examples,  the  name  of  the  perfon  addrefTed 
to,  makes  a  mean  figure,  being  like  a  circumftance 
ilipt  into  a  corner.  That  this  criticifm  is  well  found- 
ed, we  need  no  other  proof  than  Addifon's  tranflation 
ofthelaft  example  : 

O  Abner  !   I  fear  my  God,  and  I  fear  none  but 
him.  Guardian,  n°  117. 

O  father,  what  intends  thy  hand,  fhe  cry'd, 
Againft  thy  only  fon  ?  What  fury,  O  fon, 
Poffeffes  thee  to  bend  that  mortal  dart 
Againft  thy  father's  head  ? 

Paradife  loft,  book  ii.  /.  727. 

Every  one  muft  be  fenfible  of  a  dignity  in  the  invoca- 
tion at  the  beginning,  which  is  not  attained  by  that 
in  the  middle.  It  is  not  meant,  however,  to  cenfure 
this  palfage :  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  beautiful,  by 
diftinguilhing  the  refpect  that  is  due  to  a  father  from 
that  which  is  due  to  a  fon. 

The  fubftance  of  what  is  faid  in  this  and  the  fore- 
going fection,  upon  the  method  of  arranging  words  in 
a  period,  fo  as  to  make  the  deepeft  impreffion  with  re- 
fpect to  found  as  well  as  fignification,  is  comprehend- 
ed in  the  following  obfervation  :  That  order  of  words 
in  a  period  will  always  be  the  moft  agreeable,  where, 
without  obfeuring  the  fenfe,  the  moft  important  ima- 
ges, the  moft  fonorous  words,  and  the  longeft  mem- 
bers, bring  up  the  rear. 

Hitherto  of  arranging  fingle  words,  fingle  mem- 
bers, and  fingle  circumftances.  But  the  enumeration 
of  many  particulars  in  the  fame  period  is  often  necef- 
fary  :  and  the  queftion  is,  In  what  order  they  fhould 
be  placed?  And,  firft,  with  refpect  to  the  enumera- 
ting particulars  of  equal  rank :  As  there  is  no  caufe 

for  preferring  any  one  before  the  reft,  it  is  indifferent  upon  the  word  compofition  ;  after  which  it  goes  on  lan- 
to  the  mind  in  what  order  they  be  viewed ;  therefore  guidly,  and  clofes  without  force.  This  blemifh  will 
it  is  indifferent  in  what  order  they  be  named.  2dly,  If  be  avoided  by  the  following  arrangement :  "  Were  in- 
a  number  of  objects  of  the  fame  kind,  differing  only  ftruction  an  effential  circumftance  in  epic  poetry,  I 
in  fize,  are  to  be  ranged  along  a  ftraight  line,  the  moft  doubt  whether,  in  any  language,  a  fingle  inftance  could; 
agreeable  order  to  the  eye  is  that  of  an  increafing  fe-  be  given  of  this  fpecies  of  compofition." 
ries  :  in  furveying  a  number  of  fuch  objects,  beginning 


lowed,  and  almoft  adored."  The  following  arrange-  Lariguagt, 
ment  has  fenfibly  a  better  effect:  "  Let  but  one  brave,  w  f 
great,  active,  difinterefted  man  arife,"  &c.  Whether 
the  fame  rule  ought  to  be  followed  in  enumerating  men 
of  different  ranks,  feems  doubtful :  on  the  one  hand, 
a  number  of  perfons  prefented  to  the  eye  in  form  of 
an  increafing  feries,  is  undoubtedly  the  moft  agreeable 
order ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  every  lift  of  names,  we 
fet  the  perfon  of  the  greateft  dignity  at  the  top,  and 
defcend  gradually  through  his  inferiors.  Where  the 
purpofe  is  to  honour  the  perfons  named  according  to 
their  rank,  the  latter  ought  to  be  followed ;  but  every 
one  who  regards  himfelf  only,  or  his  reader,  will 
choofe  the  former  order.  3dly,  As  the  fenfe  of  or- 
der directs  the  eye  to  defcend  from  the  principal  to  its 
greateft  acceffory,  and  from  the  whole  to  its  greateft 
part,  and  in  the  fame  order  through  all  the  parts  and 
acceffories,  till  we  arrive  at  the  mmuteft ;  the  fame 
order  ought  to  be  followed  in  the  enumeration  of  fuch 
particulars. 

When  force  and  livelinefs  of  exprefflon  are  demand- 
ed, the  rule  is,  to  fufpend  the  thought  as  long  as  pof- 
fible,  and  to  bring  it  out  full  and  entire  at  the  clofe  : 
which  cannot  be  done  but  by  inverting  the  natural  ar- 
rangement. By  introducing  a  word  or  member  before 
its  time,  curiofity  is  raifed  about  what  is  to  follow ; 
and  it  is  agreeable  to  have  our  curiofity  gratified  at 
the  clofe  of  the  period  :  the  pleafure  we  feel  refembles 
that  of  feeing  a  ftroke  exerted  upon  a  body  by  the 
whole  collected  force  of  the  agent.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  a  period  is  fo  constructed  as  to  admit 
more  than  one  complete  clofe  in  the  fenfe,  the  curiofi- 
ty of  the  reader  is  exhaufted  at  the  firft  clofe,  and  what 
follows  appears  languid  or  fuperfiuous  :  his  difappoint- 
ment  contributes  alfo  to  that  appearance,  when  he 
finds,  contrary  to  expectation,  that  the  period  is  not 
yet  finiftied.  Cicero,  and  after  him  Quintilian,  re- 
commend the  verb  to  the  laft  place.  This  method  e- 
vidently  tends  to  fufpend  the  fenfe  till  the  clofe  of  the 
period ;  for  without  the  verb  the  fenfe  cannot  be 
complete  :  and  when  the  verb  happens  to  be  the  capi- 
tal word,  which  it  frequently  is,  it  ought  at  any  rate 
to  be  the  laft,  according  to  another  rule  above  laid, 
down.  The  following  peried  is  placed  in  its  natural 
order  :  "  Were  inftruction  an  effential  circumftance  in 
epic  poetry,  I  doubt  whether  a  fingle  inftance  could 
be  given  xf  this  fpecies  of  compofition  in  any  lan- 
guage."    The  period  thus  arranged  admits  a  full  clofe 


at  the  leaft,  and  proceeding  to  greater  and  greater,  the 
mind  fwells  gradually  with  the  fucceffive  objects,  and 
in  its  progrefs  has  a  very  fenfible  pleafure.  Precifely 
for  the  fame  reafon,  words  expreflive  of  fuch  objects. 


"  Some  of  our  moft  eminent  divines  have  made  ufe 
of  this  Platonic  notion,  as  far  as  it  regards  the  fub- 
fiftence  of  our  paflions  after  death,  with  great  beauty 
and  ftrength  of  reafon."  Spec!.  Better  thus :  "  Some 
of  our  moft  eminent  divines  have,  with  great  beauty 


ought  to  be  placed  in  the  fame  order.     The  beauty  of  and  ftrength  of  reafon,  made  ufe  of  this  Platonic  no- 

this  figure,  which  may  be  termed  a  climax  in  fenfe,  has  tion,"  &c. 

efcaped   Lord  Bolingbroke  in  the  firft  member  of  the        "  Men  of  the  beft  fenfe  have  been  touched,  more  or 

following  period  :  "  Let  but  one,   great,  brave,    difin-  lefs,  with  thefe  groundlefs  horrors  and  prefages  of  futu- 

terefted,  active  man  arife,  and  he  will  be  received,  fol-  rity,  upon  furveying  the  moft  indifferent  works  of  na- 


ture. 
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.Language,  mre."     lb.     Better,  "  Upon  furveykg  the   rnoil  in- 
" —       different  works  of  nature,  men  of  the  beft  fenfe,"  Sec. 

"  She  foon  informed  him  of  the  place  he  was  b  ; 
which,  notwithstanding  all  its  horrors,  appeared  to  him 
mere  fweet  than  the  bower  ot  Mahomet,  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  Balfora."  Guardian.  Better,  "  She 
foon,  &c.  which  appeared  to  him,  in  the  company  of 
his  Balfora,  more  fweet  than  the  bower  of  Mahomet." 

None  of  the  rules  for  the  compofition  of  periods  arc 
more  liable  to  be  abufed  than  thole  laft  mentioned  ; 
witnefs  many  Latin  writers,  among  the  moderns  efpe- 
cially,  whofe  ftyle,  by  inverfions  too  violent,  is  ren- 
dered harm  and  obfeure.  Sufpenfion  of  the  thought 
till  the  clofe  of  the  period,  ought  never  to  be  prefer- 
red before  perfpicuity.  Neither  ought  fuch  fufpenfion 
to  be  attempted  in  a  long  period ;  becaufe  in  that  cafe 
the  mind  is  bewildered  amidft  a  profufion  of  words  : 
a  traveller,  while  he  is  puzzled  about  the  road,  relifhes 
not  the  fineft  profpect :  "  All  the  rich  prefents  which 
Aftyages  had  given  him  at  parting,  keeping  only  fome 
Median  horfes,  in  order  to  propagate  the  breed  of 
them  in  Perfia,  he  diilributed  among  his  friends 
whom  he  left  at  the  court  of  Ecbatana."  Trav.  of 
Cyrus. 

III.  Beauties  from  a  refemblance  between  Sound  and 
Signification.  There  being  frequently  a  ftrong  refem- 
blance  of  one  found  to  another,  it  will  not  be  furprifmg 
to  find  an  articulate  found  refembling  one  that  is  not 
articulate  :  thus  the  found  of  a  bow-ftring  is  imitated 
by  the  words  that  exprefs  it : 

-The  firing  let  fly, 


The  hoarfe  rough  verfe  fhould  like  the  torrent  roar, 


Twang' djhert  andjharp,  like  the  fhrill  fwallow's  cry. 

Odyffey,  xxi.  449. 

The  found  of  felling  trees  in  a  wood  : 

Loud  founds  the  ax,  redoubling  ftrokes  on  ftrokes, 
On  all  fides  round  the  foreft  hurls  her  oalcs 
Headlong.     Deep  echoing   groan  the  thickets  brown, 
Then  rujlling,  crackling,  crq/hing,  thunder  down. 

Iliad,  xxiii.  144. 

But  when  loud  furges  lafh  the  founding  fhore, 

"  tould  like  the  torrent  re 
Popes  EJfay  on  Criticifm,  369. 

Dire  Scylla  there  a  fcene  of  horror  forms, 
And  here  Charybdis  fills  the  deep  with  ftorms  : 
When  the  tide  rufhes  from  her  rumbling  caves, 
The  rough  rock  roars  ;  tumultuous  boil  the  waves. 

Pope. 

No  perfon  can  be  at  a  lofs  about  the  caufe  of  this 
beauty ;  it  is  obvioufly  that  of  imitation. 

That  there  is  any  other  natural  refemblance  of 
found  to  fignification,  muflf  not  be  taken  for  granted. 
There  is  no  refemblance  of  found  to  motion,  nor  of 
found  to  fentiment.  We  are,  however,  apt  to  be  de- 
ceived by  artful  pronunciation :  the  fame  pafTage  may 
be  pronounced  in  many  different  tones,  elevated  or 
humble,  fweet  or  harfh,  brifk  or  melancholy,  fo  as  to 
accord  with  the  thought  or  fentiment :  fuch  concord 
muft  be  diftinguifhed  from  that  concord  between  found 
and  fenfe  which  is  perceived  in  fome  expreffions  in- 
dependent of  artful  pronunciation ;  the  latter  is  the 
poet's  work,  the   former  mull  be  attributed  to  the 


reader.  Another  thing  contributes  ftill  more  to  the  language, 
deceit :  in  language,  found  and  fenfe  being  intimately  " 
connected,  the  properties  of  the  one  are  readily  com- 
municated to  the  other ;  for  example,  the  quality  of 
grandeur,  of  fweetnefs,  or  of  melancholy,  though  be- 
longing to  the  thought  folely,  is  transferred  to  the 
words,  which  by  that  means  refemble  in  appearance 
the  thought  that  is  expreffed  by  them.  That  there 
may  be  a  refemblance  of  articulate  founds  to  fome 
that  are  not  articulate,  is  felf-evident ;  and  that  in 
fact  there  exift  fuch  refemblances  fuccefsfully  employed 
by  writers  of  genius,  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  ex- 
amples, and  from  many  others  that  might  be  given. 
But  we  may  fafely  pronounce,  that  this  natural  re- 
femblance can  be  carried  no  farther  ;  the  objects  of  the 
different  fenfes  differ  fo  widely  from  each  other,  as  to 
exclude  any  refemblance  ;  found  in  particular,  whether 
articulate  or  inarticulate,  refembles  not  in  any  degree 
tafte,  fmell,  nor  motion  ;  and  as  little  can  it  refemble 
any  internal  fentiment,  feeling,  or  emotion.  But  muft 
we  then  admit,  that  nothing  but  found  can  be  imitated 
by  found  ?  Taking  imitation  in  its  proper  fenfe,  as 
importing  a  refemblance  between  two  objects,  the 
propofition  muft  be  admitted :  and  yet  in  many  paf- 
fages  that  are  not  defcriptive  of  found,  every  one  muft 
be  fenfible  of  a  peculiar  concord  between  the  found  of 
the  words  and  their  meaning.  As  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  fact,  what  remains  is  to  inquire  into  its 
caufe. 

Refembling  caufes  may  produce  effects  that  have 
no  refemblance  ;  and  caufes  that  have  no  refemblance 
may  produce  refembling  effects.  A  magnificent  build- 
ing, for  example,  refembles  not  in  any  degree  an  he- 
roic action ;  and  yet  the  emotions  they  produce  are 
concordant,  and  bear  a  refemblance  to  each  other. 
We  are  ftill  more  fenfible  of  this  refemblance  in  a 
fong,  when  the  mufic  is  properly  adapted  to  the  fenti- 
ment :  there  is  no  refemblance  between  the  thought  and 
found ;  but  there  is  the  ftrongeft  refemblance  between 
the  emotion  raifed  by  mufic  tender  and  pathetic,  and 
that  raifed  by  the  complaint  of  an  unfuccefsful  lover. 
Applying  this  obfervation  to  the  prefent  fubject,  it 
appears,  that,  in  fome  inftances,  the  found  even  of  a 
fingle  word  makes  an  impreffion  refembling  that  which 
is  made  by  the  thing  it  fignifies :  witnefs  the  word 
running,  compofed  of  two  fhort  fyllables  ;  and  more 
remarkably  the  words  rapidity,  impetuojiiy,  precipitation. 
Brutal  manners  produce  in  the  fpectator  an  emotion 
not  unlike  what  is  produced  by  a  harfh  and  rough 
found ;  and  hence  the  beauty  of  the  figurative  expref- 
fion,  rugged  manners.  Again,  the  word  little,  being 
pronounced  with  a  very  fmall  aperture  of  the  mouth 
has  a  weak  and  faint  found,  which  makes  an  impref- 
fion refembling  that  made  by  a  diminutive  object.  This 
refemblance  of  effects  is  ftill  more  remarkable  where  a 
number  of  words  are  c©nne<fted  in  a  period :  words 
pronounced  in  fucceffion  make  often  a  ftrong  impref- 
fion ;  and  when  this  impreffion  happens  to  accord  with 
that  made  by  the  fenfe,  we  are  fenfible  of  a  complex 
emotion,  peculiarly  pleafant ;  one  proceeding  from  the 
fentiment,  and  one  from  the  melody  or  found  of  the 
words.  But  the  chief  pleafure  proceeds  from  having 
thefe  two  concordant  emotions  combined  in  perfect 
harmony,  and  carried  on  in  the  mind  to  a  full  clofe. 

Except 
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Language.  Except  in  the  fmgle  cafe  where  found  is  defcribed,  all    The  waves  behind  impel  the  waves  before,  Language. 

~ v       '  the  examples  given  by  critics  of  fenfe  being  imitated  in    Wide-rolling,  foaming  high,  and  tumbling  to  the  fhore.  '       *~~~ ' 


1004. 

The  laft  {hall  be  of  rapid  motion  prolonged  : 

Not  fo  when  fwift  Camilla  fcours  the  plain, 
Flies  o'er  the  unbending  corn,  and  fkims   along  the 
main. 

EJJay  on  Criticifm,    373. 

Again,  fpeaking  of  a  rock  torn  from  the  brow  of  a 


found,  refolve  it  into  a  refemblance  of  effects :  emo-  Iliad,    xm. 

tions  raifed  by  found  and  fignification  may  have  a  re- 
femblance ;  but  found  itfelf  cannot  have  a  refemblance 
to  any  thing  but  found. 

Proceeding  now  to  particulars,  and  beginning  with 
thofe  cafes  where  the  emotions  have  the  ftrongeft  re- 
femblance, we  obferve,  firft,  That  by  a  number  of 
fyllables  in  fucceffion,  an  emotion  is  fometimes  raifed, 
extremely  limilar  to  that  raifed  by  fucceffive  motion ; 
which  may  be  evident  even  to  thofe  who  are  defective    0  .„        , 

in  tafte,  from  the  following  fact,  that  the  term  move-  2SS  Satl}ermS  {arC?*  ,*  '"J"*",'  ^  urg  d  amam' 
merit  in  all  languages  is  equally  applied  to  both.  In  Wh  rls'  leaPs>  and  Sunders  down 
this  manner,  fucceffive  motion,  fuch  as  walking,  run- 
ning, galloping,  can  be  imitated  by  a  fucceffion  of  long 
or  ihort  fyllables,  or  by  a  due  mixture  of  both  :  for 
example,  flow  motion  may  be  juftly  imitated  in  a  verfe 
where  long  fylhibles  prevail ;  efpecially  when  aided  by 
a  flow  pronunciation : 


plain. 


to  the 


Illi  inter  fefe  magna  vi  brachia  tollunt. 

Georg.  iv.  174. 

On  the  other  hand,  fwift  motion  is  imitated  by  a 
fucceffion  of  fhort  fyllables  ; 

Quadrupedante  putrem  fonitu  quatit  ungula  cam- 
pum. 
Again : 

Radit  iter  liquidum,  celeres  neque  commovet  alas. 

Thirdly,  A  line  compofed  of  monofyllables  makes 
an  impreffion  by  the  frequency  of  its  paufes,  fimilar  to 
what  is  made  by  laborious  interrupted  motion  : 

With  many  a  weary  ftep,  and  many  a  groan, 
Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  ftone. 

Odyffey,  xi.  736. 

Firft  march  the  heavy  mules  fecurely  flow  ; 
O'er  hills,   o'er  dales,  o'er  craggs,  o'er  rocks  they  go. 

Iliad,  xxiii.  138. 

Fourthly,  The  impreffion  made  by  rough  founds  in 
fucceffion,  refembles  that  made  by  rough  or  tumultu- 
ous motion  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  impreffion  of 
fmooth  founds  refembles  that  of  gentle  motion.  The 
following  is  an  example  of  both. 

Two  craggy  rocks  projecting  to  the  main, 
The  roaring  winds  tempeftuous  rage  reftrain  ; 
Within,  the  waves  in  f'ofter  murmurs  glide, 
And  fhips  fecure  without  their  haulfers  ride. 

Odyffey,  i-ii.  118. 
Another  example  of  the  latter : 

Soft  is  the  ftrain  when  Zephyr  gently  blows, 

And  the  fmooth  ftream  in  fmoother  numbers  flows. 

Ejfay  on  Criticifm,   366. 

Fifthly,  Prolonged  motion  is  expreffed  in  an  Alex- 
andrine line.  The  firft  example  fhall  be  of  a  flow  mo- 
tion prolonged  : 


Iliad,  xiii.   197. 

Sixthly,  A  period  confifting  moftly  of  long  fylla- 
bles, that  is,  of  fyllables  pronounced  flow,  produceth 
an  emotion  refembling  faintly  that  which  is  produced 
by  gravity  and  folemnity.  Hence  the  beauty  of  the 
following  verfe  : 

Olli  fedato  refpondet  corde  Latinus. 

It  refembles  equally  an  object  that  is  infipid  and  unin- 
terefting. 

Taedet  quotidianarum  harum  formarum. 

Terence. 

Seventhly,  A  flow  fucceffion  of  ideas  is  a  circum- 
ftance  that  belongs  equally  to  fettled  melancholy,  and 
to  a  period  compofed  of  polyfyllables  pronounced  flow ; 
and  hence,  by  fimilarity  of  emotions,  the  latter  is  imi- 
tative of  the  former : 

In  thofe  deep  folitudes,  and  awful  cells, 

Where  heav'nly-penfive  Contemplation  dwells, 
And  ever  mufingMelancholy  reigns. 

Pope,  Eloifa  to  Abelard. 

Eighthly,  A  long  fyllable  made  fhort,  or  a  fhort 
fyllable  made  long,  raifes,  by  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
nouncing contrary  to  cuftom,  a  feeling  fimilar^to  that 
of  hard  labour : 

When  Ajax  ftrives  fome  rock's  vqfi  weight  to  throw, 
The  line  too  labours,   and  the  words  move  flow. 

Ejfay  on  Criticifm,  3  70. 

Ninthly,  Harfh  or  rough  words  pronounced  with 
difficulty,  excite  a  feeling  fimilar  to  that  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  labour  of  thought  to  a  dull  writer  ; 

juft  writes  to  make  his  barrennefs  appear, 
And  ftrains  from  hard-bound  brains  eight  lines  a  year. 
Pope's  Epi/lle  to  Dr  Arluthnot,  1.  181.. 

We  fhall  clofe  with  one  example  more,  which  of  all 
makes  the  fineft  figure.  In  the  firft  fection  mention 
is  made  of  a  climax  in  found ;  and  in  the  fecond  of  a 
climax  in  fenfe.  It  belongs  to  the  prefent  fubject  to 
obferve,  that  when  thefe  coincide  in  the  fame  paflage, 
the  concordance  of  found  and  fenfe  is  delightful :  the 


reader  is  confcious  of  pleafure  not  only  from  the  two- 

climaxes  feparately,  but  of  an  additional  pleafure  from 

wounded    fnake,  drags   its  flow  length    their  concordance,  and  from  finding  the  fenfe  fo  juftly 

lb.  356.    imitated  by  the  found.     In  this  refpect,  no  periods  are 
more  perfect  than  thofe  borrowed  from  Cicero  in  the 
The  next  example  is  of  forcible  motion  prolonged  :    firft  feftion* 

2  The. 


A  needlefs  Alexandrine  ends  the  fong  ; 
That,  like  a 
along. 
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Language.       The  concord  between  fenfe  and  found  is  not  lefs 
II         agreeable  in  what  may  be  termed  an  anticlimax,  where 
Langwedoc  ^  pr0grefs  \s  fr0m  great  to  little  ;  for  this  has   the 
~*  effect  to  make  diminutive  objects  appear  (till  more  di- 
minutive.    Horace  affords  a  ftriking  example  : 

Parturiunt  montes,  nafcitur  ridiculus  mus. 

The  arrangement  here  is  Angularly  artful :  the  firft 
place  is  occupied  by  the  verb,  which  is  the  capital 
word  by  its  fenfe  as  well  as  found :  the  clofe  is  refer- 
ved  for  the  word  that  is  the  meaneft  in  fenfe  as  well 
as  in  found  :  and  it  mutt  not  be  overlooked,  that  the 
refembling  founds  of  the  two  laft  fyllables  give  a  ludi- 
crous air  to  the  whole. 

In  this  article  we  have  mentioned  none  of  the  beau- 
ties of  language  but  what  arife  from  words  taken  in 
their  proper  fenfe.  Beauties  that  depend  on  the  me- 
taphorical and  figurative  power  of  words,  are  treated 
under  the  feparate  articles  of  Figures,  Personifica- 
tion, Apostrophe,  Hyperbole,  Metaphor,  &c. 
See  alfo  Oratory. 

Surity  of  Language.  Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  particularly  careful  of  preferving  the  purity  of 
their  language.  It  feems  amongft  the  Romans  to  have 
been  a  point  which  they  thought  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ftate  itfelf ;  for  we  find  the  Cumeans  not 
daring  to  make  ufe  of  the  Latin  language  in  their 
public  acts  without  firft  having  obtained  leave  in  form. 
Tiberius  himfelf  would  not  hazard  the  word  monopo- 
lium  in  the  fenate  without  making  an  excufe  for  em- 
ploying a  foreign  term.  Seneca  gives  it  as  a  certain 
maxim,  that  wherever  a  general  falfe  tafle  in  ftyle  and 
expreffion  prevails,  it  is  an  infallible  fign  of  a  corrup- 
tion of  manners  in  that  people  :  A  liberty  of  introdu- 
cing obfolete  words,  or  forming  new  ones,  is  a  mark, 
he  thinks,  of  an  equal  licentioufnefs  of  the  moral  kind. 
Accordingly  it  is  obferved,  there  are  fcarce  more  than 
eight  or  ten  inftances  of  new  words  to  be  produced 
from  the  moft  approved  Roman  writers,  in  the  courfe 
of  two  or  three  centuries.  If  this  mode  of  reafoning 
concerning  the  morals  of  the  ftate  was  introduced  and 
applied  in  our  own  country,  no  nation  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  could  appear  more  abandoned ;  for  no  na- 
tion is  more  fond  of  adopting  new  words,  though  our 
language  is  fufliciently  copious.  This  delicacy  of  Se- 
neca appears  to  be  carried  a  little  too  far,  and  his 
manner  of  eftimating  the  morals  of  the  people  muft  be 
a  little  fallacious.  The  Greeks  were  very  remarkable 
for  their  difcernment  of  provincialifms,  efpecially  the 
Athenians,  whofc  dialed!:  was  inconceivably  fweet  and 
elegant. 

LANGUED,  in  heraldry,  expreffes  fuch  animals 
whofe  tongue,  appearing  out  of  the  mouth,  is  borne  of 
a  different  colour  from  the  rf  ft  of  the  body. 

LANGUED6C,  a  large  and  maritime  province  of 
France :  bounded  on  the  north  by  Quercy,  Rouerque, 
Auvergne,  and  Lionnois ;  on  the  eaft  by  Dauphiny 
and  Provence  ;  on  the  weft  by  Gafcony ;  and  on  the 
fouth  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  Roufillon.  It  is 
225  miles  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth  where  broad- 
eft.  The  clergy  are  more  rich  and  numerous  here  than 
in  the  reft  of  France,  there  being  three  archbifhops  and 
20  bilhops.  Languedoc  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and 
Lower ;  and  in  general  it  is  a  very  pleafant  country, 
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fertile  in  corn,  fruits,  and  excellent  wines  ;  and  the   Langoet. 

inhabitants  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade.     There  are  w"~v 

many  curious  medicinal  plants,  with  iron  mines,  quar- 
ries of  marble,  and  turquoife  ftones.  There  is  alfo  a 
great  deal  of  kelp,  and  on  the  heaths  are  confiderable 
numbers  of  the  kermes  oak.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Rhone,  the  Garonne,  the  Aude,  the  Tarne,  the 
Allier,  and  the  Loire.  There  are  alfo  a  great  number 
of  mineral  fprings.  Thouloufe  is  the  capital  town. 
This  province  is  famous  for  the  royal  canal,  which  di- 
vides it  in  two,  joining  the  Mediterranean  with  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  This  canal  was  undertaken  in  1666, 
and  finifhed  in  1680;  the  mathematician  who  under- 
took it  made  a  bafon  400  yards  long,  300  broad,  and 
7  feet  deep,  which  is  always  kept  full  of  water,  and 
may  be  let  out  by  means  of  a  fluice  on  the  fide  of  the 
Mediterranean,  as  well  as  by  another  on  the  fide  of 
the  Atlantic. 

LANGUET  (Hubert),  born  at  Viteaux  in  Bur- 
gundy in  15 18,  gained  great  reputation  by  his  learn- 
ing and  virtue  in  the  16th  century.  Having  read  one 
of  Melancthon's  books  at  Bologna,  he  conceived  fo 
high  an  efteem  for  the  author,  that  he  went  to  Wir- 
temberg  purpofely  to  vifit  him  ;  he  arrived  there  in 
1549,  when  he  contracted  a.  ftrict  friendfhip  with  Me- 
lancthon,  and  embraced  the  Proteftant  religion.  In 
1565,  he  was  one  of  the  firft  counfellors  of  Auguftus 
elector  of  Saxony,  who  employed  him  in  feveral  im- 
portant affairs  and  negociations.  He  was  afterwards 
admitted  to  the  confidence  of  William  prince  of 
Orange ;  and  died  at  Antwerp,  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember 158 1.  We  have  many  of  his  letters  written  in 
Latin  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  to  Camerarius  the  father 
and  fon,  and  to  Auguftus  elector  of  Saxony,  which 
have  been  feveral  times  reprinted,  in  three  volumes  ; 
and  there  is  alfo  attributed  to  him  a  famous  treatife, 
intitled  Vindicia  contra  Tyrannos,  and  other  works. 
His  life  is  written  by  Philibert  de  la  Mare. 

Languet  (John  Baptift  Jofeph),  the  celebrated  vi- 
car of  St  Sulpice  at  Paris,  and  a  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  was  born  at  Dijon  in  1675.  He  was  received 
into  the  Sorbonne  in  1698;  and  attached  himfelf  to 
the  community  of  St  Sulpice,  to  which  pariih  he  was 
of  great  fervice.  M.  de  la  Chetardie  the  vicar,  con- 
fcious  of  his  talents,  chofe  him  for  his  curate,  in  which 
capacity  he  officiated  near  10  years;  and  in  1714,  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  vicarage.  His  parilh-church  being  fmall 
and  out  of  repair,  he  conceived  the  defign  of  building 
a  church  fuitable  to  the  fize  of  his  pariih,  which  he 
began  witli  the  fum  of  100  crowns,  but  foon  obtained 
confiderable  donations ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  re- 
gent of  the  kingdom,  granted  him  a  lottery,  and  laid 
the  firft  ftone  of  the  porch  in  171S.  It  was  confecra- 
ted  in  1745,  after  M.  Languet  had  fpared  neither  la- 
bour nor  expence  to  render  it  one  of  the  fineft  churches 
in  the  world  both  for  architecture  and  ornament.  An- 
other work  which  did  him  no  lefs  honour  was  the 
Mai/on  de  i'e-nfant  Jefut.  This  eftablifhment  confifts 
of  two  parts;  the  firft  compofed  of  about  35  poor  la- 
dies of  good  families,  and  the  fecond  of  more  than 
400  poor  women  and  children  of  town  and  country. 
The  order  and  economy  in  this  houfe,  for  the  educa- 
tion and  employment  of  fo  many  perfens,  gave  cardi- 
nal Fleury  fo  high  an  idea  of  the  vicar  of  St  Sulpice, 

that 
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that  he  propofed  to  make  him  fuperintendant-general 
of  all  the  hofpitals  in  the  kingdom ;  which,  however, 
was  declined.  Never  man  took  more  pains  than  he 
did  to  procure  charitable  donations  and  legacies,  which 
he  diftributed  with  admirable  difcretion :  he  is  faid 
from  good  authority  to  have  difburfed  near  a  million 
of  livres  to  the  poor  annually.  When  there  was  a  ge- 
neral dearth  in  1725,  he  fold,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
poor,  his  houfehold  goods,  pictures,  and  fome  curious 
pieces  of  furniture  that  he  had  procured  with  difficul- 
ty ;  and  when  the  plague  raged  at  Marfeilles,  he  fent 
large  fums  into  Provence  for  the  rel'ef  of  the  diftreffed. 
M.  Languet  was  not  only  angular  in  this  warm,  difin- 
terefted,  benevolent  conduct,  but  alfo  in  another  cir- 
cumftance  equally  rare  ;  and  this  was  in  the  refufal  of 
feveral  bifhoprics  that  were  offered  him :  he  refigned 


the  characters  of  which  are  thefe :  The  beak  is  'fonie- 
what  ftrait,  with  a  tooth  on  each  fide  towards  the  2] 
and  naked  at  the  bafe ;  and  the  tongue  is  lacerated. 

I.  The  excubitor,  great  cinereous  fhrike,  or  greater 
butcher-bird,  is  in  length  10  inches.  The  plumage 
on  the  upper  parts  is  of  a  pale  afh-colour ;  the  under, 
white  :  through  the  eyes  there  is  a  black  ftripe  :  the 
fcapulars  are  white :  the  bafe  of  the  greater  quills  is 
white,  the  reft  black :  the  tail  is  fomewhat  cuneiform ; 
the  two  middle  feathers  are  black;  the  outmoft  on 
each  fide,  white ;  thofe  between  are  black,  with  the 
ends  more  or  lefs  white :  the  legs  are  black.  Its  bill 
is  black,  one  inch  long,  and  hooked  at  the  end ;  tlie 
upper  mandible  furniftied  with  a  fharp  procefs  :  the 
noltrils  are  oval,  covered  with  black  briftles  pointing 
downwards :  the  mufcles  that  move  the  bill  are  very 


throughout  all  feafons 


but  beyond  this,  the  natural  note  is  the  fame 
If  a  trap-fall  be  baited  with 
a  living  fmall  bird,  it  proves  a  decoy,  by  which  it  may 
be  taken  in  winter.  It  is  obferved  to  be  mute  when . 
kept  in  a  cage,  though  feemingly  content. — In  coun- 
tries where  they  are  plenty,  the  hufbandmen  value 
them,  on  fuppofition-  of  their  deftroying  rats,  mice, 
and  other  vermin.  They  are  fuppofed  to  live  five  or 
fix  years  ;  and  are  often  trained  up  for  catching  fmall 
birds  in  Ruflia.  In  Carniola  they  are  migratory,  co- 
ming in  May  and  departing  in  September  ;  which  is 
the  cafe  alio  in  refpe-ft  to  the  few  which  are  met  with 
in  England. 

2.  The  collurio,  or  le/Ter  butcher-bird,  is  feven 
inches  and  a  half  in  length.  The  irides  are  hazel ;  the 
bill  rei'embles  that  of  the  preceding  fpecies ;  the  head 
and  lower  part  of  the  back  are  of  a  line  light  grey : 
acrofs  the  eyes  from  the  bill  runs  a  broad  black  ftroke 


LANISTA,  in  antiquity,  is  fometimes  ufed  to  fig-  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  and  coverts  of  the  wings, 
nify  an  executioner  ;  but  more  frequently  for  a  mafter-  are  of  a  bright  ferruginous  colour  ;  the  breaft,  belly,, 
gladiator,  who  taught  the  ufe  of  arms,  and  had  al-  and  fides,  are  of  an  elegant  blolfom  colour :  the  two 
ways  people  under  them  ready  to  exhibit  ihows  of  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  longeft,  and  entirely 
that  kind*  For  this  purpofe,  they  either  purchafed  black  ;  the  lower  part  of  the  others  white,  and  the  ex- 
gladiators,  or  educated  children,  that  had  been  expo-  tenor  webs  of  the  outmoft  feather  on  each  fide  wholly 
fen,  in  that  art.  fo.     In  the  female,  the  ftroke  acrofs  the  eyes  is  of  a 

LANIUS,    the    Shrike,    or    Butcher-bird,    in    orni-  reddifh-brown ;  the  head  of  a  dull  ruft  colour  mixed 

thology!  a  genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  accipitres,  with  grey  3  the  breaft,  belly,  and  fides,  are  of  a  dirty 
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even  his  vicarage  in  1748;  but  continued  to  preach  thick  and  ftreng ;  which  makes  the  head  very  large, 
every  Sunday  at  his  own  parifh  church,  and  to  fupport  This  apparatus  is  quite  requifite  in  a  fpecies  whofe  me- 
the  Mai/on  de  Venfant  Jefus,  to  his  death,  which  hap-  thod  of  killing  its  prey  is  fo  fingular,  and  whofe  man- 
pened  in  1750.  It  is  obferved,  that  his  piety  and  ner  of  devouring  it  is  not  lefs  extraordinary:  fmall 
charity  did  not  proceed  from  poverty  of  talents;  for  birds  it  will  feize  by  the  throat,  and  ftrangle ;  which 
he  was  fenfible  and  lively  in  converfation,  and  his  ge-  probably  is  the  reafon  the  Germans  alfo  call  this  bird 
nius  often  difcovered  itfelf  in  his  agreeable  repartees.       wurchangl,  or  "  the  fuffocating  angel."  It  feeds  on  fmall. 

LANGUOR,  among  phyficians,  fignifies  great  birds,  young  neftlings,  beetles,  and  caterpillars.  When 
weaknefs  and  lofs  of  ftrength,  attended  with  a  dejection  it  has  killed  the  prey,  it  fixes  them  on  fome  thorn,  and 
of  mind ;  fo  that  the  patients  can  fcarce  walk  or  even  when  thus  fpitted  pulls  them  to  pieces  with  its  bill : 
ftand  upright,  but  are  apt  to  faint  away. 

LANHAM.     See  Lavenham. 

LANIARD  (from  Lanier,  Fr.),  a  fhort  piece  of 
cord  or  line  faftened  to  feveral  machines  in  a  (hip,  and 
ferving  to  fecure  them  in  a  particular  place,  or  to  ma- 
nage them  more  conveniently.  Such  are  the  laniards 
of  the  gun-ports,  the  laniard  of  the  buoy,  the  laniard 
of  the  cat-hook,  &c. — The  principal  laniards  ufed  in 
a  fhip,  however,  are  thofe  employed  to  extend  the 
fhrouds  and  ftays  of  the  mails  by  their  communication 
with  the  dead-eyes,  fo  as  to  form  a  fort  of  mechani- 
cal power  refembling  that  of  a  tackle. — Thefe  lani- 
ards are  fixed  in  the  dead-eyes  as  follows  :  one  end  of 
the  laniard  is  thruft  through  one  of  the  holes  of  the 
upper  dead-eye,  and  then  knotted,  to  prevent  it  from 
drawing  out ;  the  other  is  then  pafled  through  one  of 
the  holes  in  the  lower  dead-eye,  whence,  returning  up- 
ward, it  is  inferted  through  the  fecond  hole  in  the  up- 
per dead-eye,  and  next  through  the  fecond  in  the 
lower  dead-eye,  and  finally  through  the  third  holes  in 
both  dead-eyes.  The  end  of  the  laniard  being  then 
directed  upwards  from  the  loweft  dead-eye,  is  ftretch- 
ed  as  ftiif  as  pofiible  by  the  application  of  tackles ; 
and  that  the  feveral  parts  of  it  may  ilide  with  more 
facility  through  the  holes  in  the  dead  eyes,  it  is  well 
fmeared  with  hog's  lard  or  tallow,  fo  that  the  ftrain  is 
rrnmediately  communicated  to  all  the  turns  at  once. 

LANIGEROUS,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever 
bears  wool. 


on  this  account  the  Germans  call  it  it  thorntraer  and 
thornfreker.  When  confined  in  a  cage,  they  will  often 
treat  their  food  in  much  the  fame  manner,  flicking  it 
againft  the  wires  before  they  devour  it. — This  bird 
inhabits  many  parts  of  Europe  and  North  America. 
The  female  makes  its  neft  with  heath  and  mofs,  lining 
it  with  wool  and  goflarner ;  and  lays  fix  eggs,  about 
as  big  as  thofe  of  a  thrufh,  of  a  dull  olive-green,  fpot- 
ted  at  the  thickeft'  end  with  black.  In  fpring  and 
fummer  it  imitates  the  voices  of  other  birds,  by  way 
of  decoying  them  within  reach,  that  it  may  deftroy 
them : 
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L*nius.    white,  marked  with  femicircular  dufky  lines  :  the  tail 

""*""* is  of  a  deep  brown  ;  the  outward  feather  on  each  fide 

excepted,  whofe  exterior  webs  are  white.  It  is  rather 
larger  than  the  male.  This  bird  is  much  more  common 
than  the  former  fpecies.  Mr  Latftam  fufpects  its  being  a 
bird  of  paffage,  never  having  feen  it  in  winter.  It  lays 
fix  white  eggs  marked  with  a  riif  us  brown  circle 
towards  the  large  end.  The  neil  is  generally  in  a 
hedge  or  kw-bulh ;  near  which,  it  is  faid,  no  fmall 
bird  choofes  to  build  ;  for  it  not  only  feeds  on  infects, 
but  alfo  on  the  young  of  other  birds  in  the  neft,  taking 
hold  of  them  by  the  neck,  and  ftrangling  them,  be- 
ginning to  eat  them  firft  at  the  brain  and  eyes.  It  is 
fonder  of  grafshoppers  and  beetles  than  of  other  infects, 
which  it  eats  by  morfels,  and,  when  fatisfied,  flicks  the 
remainder  on  a  thorn ;  when  kept  in  a  cage,  it  does 
the  fame  againft  the  wires  of  it,  like  the  former  fpe- 
cies. It  is  called  in  the  German  language  by  a  name 
fignifying  "  great  head,"  or  "  bull  head,"  from  the  fize 
of  that  part.  It  will  alfo  feed  on  fheep's  kidneys,  if  in 
a  cage,  eating  a  whole  one  every  day.  Like  the  ci- 
nereous fhrike,  it  only  mocks  the  notes  of  other  birds, 
having  none  of  its  own  ;  and  this  merely,  like  that,  to 
decoy.  It  is  faid  to  be  in  this  imitative  art  an  adept ; 
if  money  is  counted  over  at  midnight  in  the  place 
where  one  of  thefe  is  kept,  fo  as  to  make  a  jingling 
noife,  it  begins  to  imitate  the  fame  found.  When 
fitting  on  the  neft,  the  female  is  foon  difcovered ;  for 
on  the  approach  of  any  one,  ihe  fets  up  an  horrible 
outcry. 

3.  The  coenilefcens,  or  fork-tailed  Indian  butcher- 
bird of  Edwards,  is  in  length  about  feven  inches  and 
a  half:  the  bill  is  blackifh  brown,  and  bent ;  the  upper 
mandible  befet  with  black  hairs  turning  forwards  :  the 
plumage  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  is  a  fine  black, 
with  a  glofs  of  blue  and  in  fome  light  green  ;  the 
under  parts  are  white  ;  the  greater  quills  and  tail  are 
©f  a  ferruginous  black  ;  the  tail  is  pretty  much  forked, 
and  the  outer  feather  fpotted  with  dirty  white.  It  in- 
habits Bengal,  where  it  is  called  jingah.  It  is  called 
alfo  by  the  Indians  the  king  of  the  crows,  from  its  pur- 
suing thefe  birds  from  place  to  place  with  a  great  noife, 
and  pecking  them  on  the  back  till  they  efcape. 

4.  The  Antiguan  fhrike  (or  Pie-grlefche  d'Antigue  of 
Sonnerat)  is  about  the  fize  of  a  lark.  Its  bill  is  large 
and  black ;  the  upper  mandible  very  long,  and  the 
curvature  fo  exceffive  that  one  would  rather  take  it 
for  a  monftrofity  than  common  to  any  other  fpecies : 
the  irides  are  dufky :  the  head  is  -black ;  the  back,  of 
a  yellowifh  rufous  colour :  the  throat  and  breaft  are 
white ;  the  quills,  and  baftard  wing-coverts,  black ; 
and  the  wings  reach  only  to  the  beginning  of  the  tail, 
which  is  very  long  and  wedge-fhaped  ;  the  two  middle 
feathers  are  wholly  black  ;  «Jie  legs  are  dufky  black. 
It  inhabits  Panay,  one  of  the  Philippine  iflands,  but 
principally  about  Antigue,  one  of  the  provinces  thereof. 

5.  The  jocofus,  or  jokofe  fhrike,  is  in  length  feven 
inches  and  a  half.  The  bill  is  blackilh,  rather  ftraighter 
than  in  molt  of  the  genus,  and  furnifhed  only  with  a 
very  fine  notch  near  the  tip  :  the  crown  of  the  head  is 
black,  except  fome  long  brown  feathers,  which  form 
a  kind  of  creft :  the  fides  of  the  head,  throat,  and 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  are  white  ;  from  each  corner  of 
the  mcuth  there  is  a  black  line,  continued  backwards  \ 


and  under  each  eye  is  a  fmall  fpot  of  lively  red  :  the 
upper  parts  of  the  body  are  brown ;  the  under  parts, 
dirty  white  ;  the  vent,  rofe-colour  :  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  neck  and  breaft  there  is  a  kind  of  a  brown  band  : 
the  quills  are  brown :  the  tail  is  greatly  wedge-fhaped, 
and  in  colour  brown,  except  the  four  outer  feathers 
on  each  fide,  which  have  white  tips  :  the  legs  and  claws 
are  black.  This  is  a  Chinefe  bird,  and  called  in  thofe 
parts  by  the  name  of  kowkai-kon.  It  feeds  upon  rice 
and  infects,  particularly  cockroaches. 

6.  The  infauftus,  or  rock-fhrike,  is  in  length  feven 
inches  and  three  quarters.  The  bill  is  about  an  inch 
long,  and  blackifh  :  the  head  and  neck  are  of  a  dark 
afh-colour,  marked  with  fmall  rufous  fpots  :  the  upper 
part  of  the  back  is  a  dark  brown  ;  the  lower  much 
paler,  inclining  to  afh,  efpecially  towards  the  tail : 
the  quills  and  wing-coverts  are  dufky,  with  pale  mar- 
gins :  the  breaft,  and  under  parts  of  the  body,  are 
orange,  marked  with  fmall  fpots,  fome  white  and 
others  brown  :  the  tail  is  three  inches  in  length  ;  the 
two  middle  feathers  are  brown,  the  others  rufous  :  the 
legs  are  blackifh  :  the  wings  and  tail  are  even.  This 
is  the  defcription  of  the  female.  The  male  is  faid  to 
differ  very  little,  except  in  being  of  a  brighter  colour. 
— This  fpecies  is  met  with  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
from  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  to  Ruffia  on  the  other ; 
and  is  found  in  fome  parts^  of  Germany,  the  Alpine 
mountains,  thofe  of  Tyrol,  and  fuch-like  places.  The 
manners  of  this  bird  feem  difputed.  Buffon  fays  that 
it  perches  on  a  high  ftone,  and  as  foon  as  a  markfman 
appears  with  his  gun,  removes  to  a  greater  diftance, 
and  fo  on  as  often  as  he  approaches  ;  which  renders 
this  fpecies  difficult  to  come  at.  Brunnich  and  Lin- 
naeus, on  the  contrary,  fay  that  it  is  a  bold  bird,  attend- 
ing the  traveller  while  at  his  meal,  on  purpofe  to  feed 
on  his  fcraps.  It  has  an  agreeable  note  of  its  own, 
approaching  to  that  of  the  hedge-fparrow,  and  will 
aljo  learn  to  imitate  that  of  others.  It  makes  the 
neft  among  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  5:c.  hiding  it  with 
great  art ;  and  lays  three  or  four  eggs,  feeding  the 
young  with  worms  and  infects,  on  which  it  alfo  feeds 
itfelf.  It  may  be  taken  young  from  the  neft,  and 
brought  up  as  the  nightingale. 

7.  The  fauftus,  or  white-wreathed  fhrike,  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  common  thrufh.  Its  bill  is  pale  :  the  up- 
per parts  of  the  body  are  grey  ;  the  under  ferruginous  : 
from  the  eyes  to  the  hind  head  there  paffes  a  whitifh 
line,  compofed  of  numerous  white  feathers,  rendering 
it  truly  characteriftic  :  the  wings  are  rounded  ;  the 
quills  brownifh,  with  grey  edges,  which  are  croffed 
with  numerous  flender  brown  lines :  the  tail  is  round- 
ed, brown,  and  croffed  with  numerous  bars  of  darker 
brown  :  the  legs  are  pale.  This  elegant  fpecies  in- 
habits China,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  ivhom- 
maj.  It  may  be  obferved,  among  others,  in  Chinefe 
paper-hangings,  where  the  white  line  feems  to  encom- 
pafs  the  back  part  of  the  head  like  a  wreath. 

8.  The  Dominican  fhrike  (or  Pie-gritfche  IJomini- 
quaine  of  Sonnerat),  is  bigger  than  a  fparrow,  and  ra- 
ther longer.  The  bill  is  greyifh,  conical,  and  ftrong ; 
the  bafe  befet  with  briftles,  pointing  forwards  :  the 
head,  neck,  breaft,  back,  wings,  and  tail,  are  black  ; 
the  belly  and  rump  Avhite  :  the  wings  reach  near  an 
inch  beyond  the  middle  of  the  tail :   the  thighs  are 

black. 
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Kinius.    black.      It    inhabits    the    Philippine    iitands,   and   is    up  its  young,  retires  in  autumn.     Thefe  birds  frequent    Lamier 
l  bold  courageous  bird  :  it  flies  very  quick,  and  with    alfo  the  red  cedars  ;  are  feldom  found  in  woods,  but         IJ 
great  rapidity ;  frequently  hovering  in  th«  air  like  a    often  in  hedge  rows   and  fences  of  fields,  and  for  the  I-anfquinet 
iwallow.     It  is  a  great  enemy  to  the  raven  ;  to  whom,    moil  part  within  200  yards  of  each  other.     They  do 
though  much  bigger,  he  bids  defiance,  and  even  pro-    not  moleft  their  own  fpecies ;  but  the  moment  either 
vokes   him  to  combat :  the  battle  often  lafts  half  an    crow,  or  even   eagle,  appears,  all  within  reach   join 
hour,  and  ends  with  the  retreat  of  the  raven  ;   rather,    forces,  and  begin  the  attack  in  all  parts  of  his  body 
perhaps,  from  being  teized  out  than  much  injured  by    at  once,  never  defifting  till  they  have  driven  him  to  a 
the  little  enemy.  great  diftance. 

9.  The  nengeta  (Guirarou,  BufF. )  is  in  length  nine  1 1.  The  Albus,  or  white  Panay an  fhrike,  is  about  dou- 
or  ten  inches.  Its  bill  is  dufky,  and  belet  with  ble  the  fize  of  a  lark.  Its  bill  is  black  :  the  head,  neck, 
briftles  at  the  bafe  :  the  irides  are  fapphire-coloured  :  back,  belly,  and  fhoulders,  are  white  :  the  reft  of  the 
and  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  through  the  eyes,  wings  and  tail  black  ;  and  acrofs  the  greater  quills  there 
there  runs  a  black  ftreak  ;  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  is  a  white  band  :  the  legs  are  black.  It  inhabits  the 
are  of  a  dark  brownifh  afh-colour  ;  the  under  parts  cine- 
reous white :  in  the  middle  of  the  wing  are  a  few 
white  feathers  :  the  quills  and  tail  are  nearly  black ; 
and  all  the  feathers  of  the  laft,  except  the  two  middle 
ones,  are  obliquely  tipped  with  white :  the  legs  are  of 
a  dark  afh-colour  ;  the  claws  black. — Thefe  birds  are 
found  at  Surinam  and  Brafil.  They  are  common  like- 
wife  at  Guiana,  where  they  frequent  watery  places, 
and  are  found  in  great  numbers  together.  They  are 
obferved,  at  frequent  intervals,  to  fet  up  a  great  cry 
all  together  ;  which  affords  a  happy  and  certain  prefage 
to  the  thirfty  traveller,  in  the  immenfe  forefts  of 
Guiana,  of  water  being  at  hand. 

10.  The  tyrannus,  or  tyrant  fhrike,  is  about  the  fize 
of  a  thrufh.  Its  bill  is  a  blackifh  brown,  befet  with 
briftles  at  the  bafe  :  the  irides  are  brown :  the  upper 
parts  of  the  plumage  grey  brown  ;  the  under,  white  : 
the  breaft  inclines  to  afh-colour  :  the  head  is  blackifh 
on  the  upper  part ;  the  bafe  of  the  feathers  on  that 
part  in  the  male  is  orange,  but  feldom  vifible  except 
it  erects  the  feathers,  when  there  appears  a  ftreak  of 
orange  down  the  middle  of  the  crown  :  the  tail  is 
brown,  "marginated  with  rufous :  the  legs  and  claws 
are  black  brown.  The  female  fcarcely  differs,  except 
in  the  head  ;  the  bafe  of  the  crown  feathers  being  yel- 
low inftead  of  orange  ;  the  colours  are  not  quite  fo 
deep,  and  it  is  a  trifle  lefs  in  fize.  It  inhabits  Vir- 
ginia.— There  is  a  variety  which  inhabits  St  Domingo 
and  Jamaica.  Thefe  birds  are  called  titiri,  pipiri,  or  qui- 
quiri,  from  their  cry,  which  refembles  thofe  words.  The 
firft  is  called  the  black-headed  or  great-billed  pipiri ;  the 
fecond,  the  yellow-headed  pipiri  or  pipiri  of  pajfage.     The 


ifle  of  Panay. 

There  are  above  40  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  be- 
fides  many  varieties. 

LANNER,  or  Lannar.     See  Falco. 
LANSDOWNE  (Lord).     See  Granville. 
LANSQUINET,  the  name  of  a  game  of  cards,  of 
French  origin. 

It  may  be  played  at  by  any  indifcrim'mate  number 
of  people*  though  a  fingle  pack  of  cards  is  ufed  during 
the  deal.  The  dealer,  who  pofTefTes  an  advantage, 
fhuffles  the  cards,  and  after  they  have  been  cut  by 
another  of  the  party,  deals  out  two  cards  on  his  left 
hand,  turning  them  up,  then  one  for  himfelf,  and  a 
fourth  that  he  places  on  the  table  for  the  company, 
who  is  called  the  rejouijfance.  On  this  card  any,  or  all 
the  company,  the  dealer  excepted,  may  put  their  money, 
which  the  dealer  is  compelled  to  aniwer.  The  dealer 
continues  turning  the  cards  upwards,  one  by  one,  till 
two  of  a  fort  come  up,  that  is  to  fay,  two  aces, 
two  duces,  &c.  which,  to  prevent  miftakes,  or  their 
being  confidered  as  fingle  cards,  he  places  on  each 
fide  of  his  own  card  ;  and  as  often  as  two,  three, 
or  the  fourth  fort  of  a  card  comes  up,  he  invari- 
ably places,  as  before  mentioned,  on  each  fide  of  his 
own  card.  The  company  has  a  right  to  take  and 
put  money  upon  any  fingle  card,  unlefs  the  dealer's 
card  fhould  happen  to  be  double,  which  is  often  the 
cafe,  by  his  card  being  the  fame  as  one  of  the  two 
hand-cards,  which  he  firft  dealt  out  on  his  left  hand  : 
thus  he  continues  dealing  till  he  brings  either  their 
cards  or  his  own.  Whilft  the  dealer's  own  card  re- 
mains undrawn,  he  wins  ;  and  which  ever  card  is  turn- 
firft  though  in  plenty  are  feldom  feen  but  in  pairs  ;  the  ed  up  firft,  lofes.  If  he  deals  out  the  two  cards  on 
fecond  in  great  troops,  about  the  month  of  Auguft,  his  left  hand,  which  are  ftyled  the  hand-cards,  before 
when  they  are  very  fat,  and  killed  in  great  numbers  for  his  own,  he  is  intitled  to  deal  again.  This  advantage 
the  table,  as  their  flefh  is  accounted  good  eating. — All  amounts  to  no  more  than  his  being  exempted  from  lo- 
authors  agree  in  the  manners  of  thefe  birds,  which  fing,  when  he  turns  up  a  fimilar  card  to  his  own,  im- 
are  ferocious  to  a  great  degree  while  the  lien  is  fitting  :  mediately  after  he  has  turned  up  one  for  himfelf. 
no  bird  whatever  dare  approach  their  neft :  they  will  Lanfquinet  is  often  played  without  the  rejouijfance,, 
attack  the  firft  which  comes  near,  without  referve,  and    the  dealer  giving  every  one  of  the  party  a  card  to  put 

From   hence  by  fome    their  money  upon.     It  is  alfo  often  played  by  dealing 

only  two  cards,  one  for  the  company  and  the  other  fos 
the  dealer. 

It  fhould  likewife  be  obferved,  that  a  limitation  is 
generally  fixed  for  the  fiim  to  be  placed  upon  any  card 
or  number  of  cards,  either  in  gold  or  filver,  beyond 


ufually   come  off  conquerors 
they  are  called  king-birds. 

The  Carolina  tyrant  of  Catefby  is  little,  if  at  all,  dif- 
ferent from  the  preceding,  in  regard  to  fpecific  cha- 
racter. But  he  fays  that  it  makes  its  neft  rather  ex- 
pofed,  on  trees  and  bufhes,  frequently  on  the  faffafras  ; 

whereas  the  pipiris  make  ufe  of  the  hollow  of  a  tree,  for  which  the  dealer  is  not  obliged  to  anfwer. 
the  fake  of  concealing  it.  In  Carolina  it  is  a  bird  of  LANTANA,  or  Indian  sag*,  in. botany:  A  genus- 
paffage,  coming  in  fpring,  and  making  one  neft  in  a  of  the  angiofpermia  order,,  belonging  to  the  didyna- 
year,  which  is  commonly  in  June,  and  after  bringing    mia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
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Lantern,   under   the   40th  order,  Perfonsta.     The   calyx 

'  diftinctly  quadridentated  ;  the  ftigma  as  it  were  broken 
and  turned  back  like  a  hoof;  the  fruit  is  a  plum  with 
a  bilooular  kernel.  There  are  feveral  fpecies,  confid- 
ing of  fhrubby  exotics  from  Africa  and  America  for 
the  green-houfe  or  ftove ;  growing  to  the  height  of  a 
yard  or  two,  and  adorned  with  oblong,  oval,  and 
roundifh  fimple  leaves,  with  monopetalous,  tubular, 
four-parted  flowers  of  different  colours.  They  may 
be  propagated  either  by  feeds  or  cuttings. — The  cama- 
ra, '  or  wild  fage,  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its 
flowers  ;  which  are  yellow,  tinged  with  red.  The  in- 
volucrata,  or  fea-fide  fage,  has  fmall  afh-coloured  leaves 
and  a  moft  agreeable  fmell.  They  are  both  natives  of 
the  Weil  Indies,  the  former  growing  wild  among  the 
bufhes,  and  the  latter  found  near  the  fea.  Their  leaves, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  fea-fidc  fage,  are  ufed  by  the 
black  people  in  teas  for  colds,  rheums,  and  Weakirefs 
of  the  ftomach. — There  are  feven  other  fpecies. 

LANTERN,  or  Lanthorn,  a  device  to  carry  a 
candle  in  ;  being  a  kind  of  cover  ufually  made  of  white 
iron,  with  fatties*  of  fome  tranfparent  matter,  as  glafs, 
horn,  &c.  to  tranfmit  the  light. 

Dark  Lantern,  one  with  only  one  opening,  which 
may  alfo  be  clofed  up  when  the  light  is  to  be  entirely 
hid,  or  opened  when  there  is  occafion  for  the  affiftance 
of  the  light  to  difcover  fome  objeft. 

Magic  Lantern,  an  optical  machine,  whereby  little 
painted  images  are  reprefented  fo  much  magnified,  as 
to  be  accounted  the  effect  of  magic  by  the  ignorant. 
See  Dioptrics,  Art.  x.  p.  37. 

Lantern,  in  architecture,  a  little  dome  raifed  over 
the  roof  of  a  building  to  give  light,  and  ferve  as  a 
crowning  to  the  fabric. 

The  term  lantern  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fquare  cage  of 
carpentry,  placed  ovsr  the  ridge  of  a  corridor  or  galle- 
ry, between  two  rows  of  fhops,  to  illuminate  them,  like 
that  of  the  royal  exchange  London. 

Lantern,  on  fhip-board,  a  well-known  machine,  of 
which  there  are  many  in  a  fhip,  particularly  for  the 
purpofe  of  directing  the  courfe  of  other  fhips  in  a  fleet 
or  convoy ;  fuch  are  the  poop  and  top  lanterns,  &c. 

Fcajl  of  Lanterns,  in  China,  is  a  celebrated  feaft 
held  on  the  15th  day  of  the  firft  month  ;  fo  called 
•  from  the  infinite  number  of  lanterns  hung  out  of  the 
houfes  and  ftreets  ;  which,  it  is  faid,  is  no  lefs  than 
two  hundred  millions.  On  this  day  are  expofed  lan- 
terns of  all  prices,  whereof  fome  are  faid  to  coft  2000 
crowns.  Some  of  their  grandees  retrench  fomewhat 
every  day  out  of  their  table,  out  of  their  drefs,  equi- 
page, &c.  to  appear  the  more  magnificent  in  lanterns. 
They  are  adorned  with  gilding,  fculpture,  painting, 
japanning,  &c.  And  as  to  rfheir  fize,  it  is  extrava- 
gant ;  fome  being  from  25  to  30  ffcet  diameter  :  they 
reprefent  halls  and  chambers,  and  two  or  three  fuch 
machines  together  would  make  handfome  houfes  ;  fo 
that  in  China  they  are  able  to  eat,  lodge,  receive  vi- 
iits,  have  balls,  and  act  plays  in  a  lantern.  To  illu- 
mine them,  they  fliould  have  bonfires  ;  but  as  that 
would  be  inconvenient,  they  content  themfelves  with 
lighting  up  in  them  an  infinite  number  of  torches 
or  lamps,  which  at  a  difiance  have  a  beautiful  effect. 
In  thefe  they  exhibit  various  kinds  of  fhows,  to  divert 
the  people.     Befides  thefe  enormous  lanterns,  there  is 


a  multitude  of  others  fmaller,  which  ufually  confift  of  Lanugo 
fix  faces  or  lights,  each  about  four  feet  high,  and  one   Laocoon, 
and   a  half  broad,  framed  in  wood   finely  gik  and  ad-       ~^~ 
orned  ;  over  thefe  they  ftretch  a  fine  transparent  filk, 
curioufly  painted   wiih  flowers,  trees,  aixl  fometimes 
human   figures :  the   painting  is    very   extraordinary, 
and  the    colours    extremely    bright ;    and    when    the 
torches  are  lighted,  they  appear  highly  beautiful  and 
furprifing. 

LANTERN-Fly,  in  natural  hi  ftory.     See  Fulgora. 

LANUGO,  the  foft  down  of  plants,  like  that 
growing  on  the  fruit  of  the  peach-tree.     See  Hair. 

LAOCOON  (fab.  hift.),  a  fon  of  Priam  and  He- 
cuba, or  according  to  others  of  Antenor  or  of  Capys. 
As  being  prieft  of  Apollo,  he  was  commiffioned  by  the 
Trojans  to  offer  a  bullock  to  Neptune  to  render  him 
propitious.  During  the  facriF.ce  two  enormous  fer- 
pents  iliued  from  the  fea,  and  attacked  Laocoon's  two 
fons  who  flood  next  to  the  altar.  The  father  imme- 
diately attempted  to  defend  his  fons ;  but  the  ferpents 
falling  upon  him  fqueezed  him  in  their  complicated 
wreathes,  and  he  died  in  the  greateft  agonies.  This 
punifhment  was  faid  to  have  been  inflicted  upon  him 
for  diffuading  the  Trojans  to  bring  into  the  city  the 
fatal  wooden  horfe  which  the  Greeks  had  confecrated 
to  Minerva,  as  alfo  for  his  impiety  in  hurling  a  javelin 
againft  the  ildes  of  the  horfe  as  it  entered  within  the 
walls.  According  to  Hyginus,  he  fuffered  the  above 
punifhment  for  his  marriage  againft  the  confent  of 
Apollo,  or,  according  to  others,  for  his  polluting  the 
temple,  by  his  commerce  with  his  wife  Antiope,  before 
the  itatue  of  the  god. 

Laocoon,  in  the  hiftory  of  the  arts,  is  a  celebrated 
monument  of  Greek  fculpture  executed  in  marble  by 
Polydorus,  Athenodorus,  and  Agefander,  the  threa 
famous  artifts  of  Rhodes.  This  remain  of  antiquity 
was  found  at  Rome  in  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Titus, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  under  the  pon- 
tificate of  Julius  II.  and  fince  depofited  in  the  Farnefe 
palace.  Laocoon,  the  prieft  of  Apollo  and  Neptune, 
is  here  reprefented  with  his  two  fons,  with  two  hide- 
ous ferpents  clinging  round  his  body,  gnawing  it,  and 
injecting  their  poifon :  Virgil  has  given  us  the  follow- 
ing defcription  of  the  fact : 

Serpens  amplexus  uterque 
Implicat,  Eif  miferos  morfu  depafcitur  artus  : 
Corripiunt,  fpirifque  ligant  ingentibus,  &  jam 
Bis  medium  amplexi,  bis  collofquamea  circum 
Terga  dati,  fuperant  capite  &  cervicibus  altis. 
This  ftatue  exhibits  the  moft  aftonifhing  dignity  and 
tranquillity  of  mind  in  the  midft  of  the  moft  excruci-  *  ***■ 
ating  torments  :  Pliny  *  fays  of  it,  that  is,  opus  omnibus,**1      "" 
piflurea  & Jlatuariee  artis,  praferendum. 

The   Laocoon,  Dr   Gillies  f    obferves,  may  be  re-  \  H'J1-  °f 
garded   as  the   triumph    of  Grecian  fculpture;  fince  Greece,!*. 
bodily  pain,  the  groffeft  and  moft  ungovernable  of  all  x^7, 
our  paffions,  and  that  pain  united   with  anguifh   and 
torture  of  mind,  are  \et  expreffed  with  fuch  propriety 
and  dignity,  as  afford  leffons  of  fortitude  fuperior  to 
any  taught  in  the  fchools  of  philofophy.     The  horrible 
fhriek  which  Virgil's  Laocoon  emits  is  a  proper  cir- 
cumftancc  for  poetry,  which  fpeaks  to  the  fancy  by 
images  and  ideas  borrowed  from  all  the  fenfes,  and  has 
a  thoufand  ways  of  ennobling  its  object ;  but  the  cx- 
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Laodicaea.preffioh  of  this  fhriek  would  have  totally  degraded 
Laomedon.  tJ-,e  ftatue.  It  is  foftened,  theiewe,  into  a  patient 
figh,  with  eyes  turned  to  heaven  in  fearch  of  relief. 
The  intolerable  agony  of  fullering  nature  is  repre- 
fented  in  the  lower  part,  and  particularly  in  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  body  ;  but  the  manly  breaft  ftruggles 
again  ft  calamity.  The  contention  is  ftill  more  plainly 
perceived  in  his  furrowed  forehead ;  and  his  languilh- 
ing  paternal  eye  demands  affiftance,  lefs  for  himfelf 
than  for  his  miferable  children,  who  look  up  to  him 
for  help. 

LAODICiEA  on  the  Lycus  (anc.  geog.),  a  town 
of  Phrygia,  at  firft  called  Diofpolis,  then  Rboas.  It 
was  built  by  Antiochus  fon  of  Stratonice,  and  called 
after  his  confort  Laodice.  It  was  long  an  inconfide- 
rable  place  ;'but  increafed  towards  the  age  of  Auguftus 
Caefar,  after  having  fuffe'red  in  a  fiege  from  Mithri- 
Chanilcrs  dates.  The  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the  good  fortune 
Afia.  of  fome   of  its  citizens,  raifed  it  to  greatnefs.     Hiero, 

who  adorned  it  with  many  offerings,  left  the  people 
his  heir  to  more  than  2000  talents.  After  that  be- 
nefactor followed  Zeno,  the  rhetorician ;  and  his  fon 
Polemo,  as  renowned  a  fophift  as  ever  lived.  This 
perfon  flourifhed  at  Smyrna  ;  but  was  buried  here  by 
the  Syrian  gate,  near  which  were  the  fepulchres  or 
coffins  of  his  anceftors.  Laodicea,  though  inland, 
grew  more  potent  than  the  cities  on  the  coaft,  and  be- 
came one  of  the  largeft  towns  in  Phrygia.  It  was  of- 
ten damaged  b*y  earthquakes,  and  reftored  by  its  own 
opulence  or  by  the  munificence  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. Thefe  refources  failed,  and  the  city,  it  is 
probable,  became  early  a  fcene  of  ruin.  About  the 
year  1097  it  was  poffeffed  by  the  Turks,  and  fub- 
mitted  to  Ducas  general  of  the  Emperor  Alexis.  In 
1 1 20  the  Turks  facked  fome  of  the  cities  of  Phrygia 
by  the  Maeander,  but  were  defeated  by  the  Emperor 
John  Comnenus,  who  took  Laodicasa,  and  built  anew 
or  repaired  the  walls.  About  1161  it  was  again  un- 
fortified. Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  then  killed 
with  their  bifliop,  or  carried  with  their  cattle  into  cap- 
tivity by  the  Turks.  In  1190  the  German  emperor, 
Frederick  Babaroffa,  going  by  Laodicea  with  his 
army  toward  Syria  on  a  croifade  was  received  fo  kind- 
ly, that  he  prayed  on  his  knees  for  the  profperity  of 
the  people.  About  1 196  this  region  with  Caria  was 
dreadfully  ravaged  by  the  Turks.  The  Sultan,  on  the 
invafion  of  the  Tartars  in  1255,  gave  Laodicea  to  the 
Romans ;  but  they  were  unable  to  defend  it,  and  it 
foon  returned  to  the  Turks.  It  is  now  totally  ruined 
and  deferted.  Several  remains  of  its  ancient  grandeur 
are,  however,  ftill  to  be  feen  ;  particularly  the  ruins  of 
two  theatres  and  an  amphitheatre. — The  memory  of  this 
place  is  confecrated  in  fcripture,  being  one  of  the  feven 
churches  to  which  St  John  in  the  Apocalypfe  ad- 
dreffes  himfelf,  commended  by  St  Paul. 

Laodicjea  on  the  fea  (anc.  geog.),  according  to 
Strabo,  was  a  town  of  Seleucis  in  Syria,  extremely 
well  built,  with  a  commodious  harbour.  The  country 
about  it  yielded  great  quantities  of  wir*«.  The  city 
took  its  name  from  Laodice,  mother  of  Seleucus  the 
founder  of  it. 

LAOMEDON,  king  of  Troy,  whdfe  hiftory  is  in- 
volved   in    fables.     He    was    fon    of   Ilus    kinej    of 


Troy;  and  married  Stry  mo,  called  by  fome  Plada,  crl-aomcJcr., 
Leucippe,  by  whom  he  had  Podarces  afterwards  known  Lapathni, 
by  the  name  of  Priam,  and  Helione.  He  built  the 
walls  of  Troy,  and  was  affifted  by  Apollo  and  Nep- 
tune, whom  Jupiter  had  baniihed  from  heaven,  and 
condemned  to  be  fubfervient  to  the  will  of  Laomedon 
for  one  year.  When  the  walls  were  finifhed,  Laomedon 
refufed  to  reward  the  labours  of  the  gods  ;  and  foon  al- 
ter his  territories  were  laid  wafte  by  the  fea  or  Nep- 
tune, and  his  fubjefts  were  vifited  by  a  peftilence  fent 
by  Apollo.  Sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  offended 
divinities;  but  the  calamities  of  the  Trojans  increafoi, 
and  nothing  could  appeafe  the  gods,  according  to  the 
words  of  the  oracle,  but  annually  to  expofe  to  a  lea 
monfter  a  Trojan  virgin.  Whenever  the  monfter  ap- 
peared, the  marriageable  maidens  were  afTcmbled,  and 
the  lot  decided  which  of  them  was  doomed  to  death 
for  the  good  of  her  country.  When  this  calamity  had 
continued  for  five  or  fix  years,  the  lot  fell  upon  He- 
fione  Laomedon's  daughter.  The  king  was  unwilling 
to  part  with  a  daughter  whom  he  loved  with  uncom- 
mon tendernefs,  but  his  refufal  would  irritate  more 
ftrongly  the  wrath  of  the  gods.  In  the  midft  of  his 
fear  and  helitation,  Hercules  came  and  offered  to  de- 
liver the  Trojans  from  this  public  calamity,  if  Laome- 
don would  promife  to  reward  him  with  a  number  of  fine 
horfes.  The  king  confented  ;  but  when  the  monfter 
was  deftroyed,  he  refufed  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and 
Hercules  was  obliged  to  befiege  Troy  and  take  it  by 
force  of  arms.  Laomedon  was  put  to  death  after  a 
reign  of  29  years  ;  his  daughter  Hefione  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Telamon,  one  of  the  conqueror's  attend- 
ants ;  and  Podarces  was  ranfomed  by  the  Trojans,  and 
placed  upon  his  father's  throne.  According  to  Ky- 
ginus,  the  wrath  of  Neptune  and  Apollo  was  kindled 
againft  Laomedon,  becaufe  he  refufed  to  offer  on  their 
altars  as  a  facrifice  all  the  firft  born  of  his  cattle,  ac- 
cording to  a  vow  he  had  made. 

LAON,  a  confiderable  town  of  the  ifle  of  France, 
and  capital  of  the  Laonois,  with  a  caftle  and  biihop's 
fee.  Its  principal  trade  confifts  in  corn  and  wine  ;  and 
it  is  very  advantageoufly  feated  on  a  mountain  in 
E.  Long.  3.  42.  N.  Lat.  49.  34. 

LAOS,  a  kingdom  of  Afia  beyond  the  Ganges ; 
bounded  on  the  north,  by  China ;  on  the  eaft,  by 
Tonquin  and  Cochin-China;  on  the  fouth,  by  Cam- 
bodia ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  the  kingdom  of  Siam, 
and  by  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Ava.  This  coun- 
try is  full  of  forefts,  and  abounds  in  rice,  fruits,  and 
fifti.  The  inhabitants  are  well  made,  robuft,  of  an 
olive  complexion,  and  mild  in  their  difpolition  ;  but 
very  fuperftitious,  and  much  addicted  to  women. 
Their  principal  occupation  is  tilling  the  ground  and 
filhing.  The  king  fhows  himfelf  but  twice  a-year, 
and  has  large  revenues  from  the  elephant's  teeth  found 
in  his  dominions.  Their  religion  is  a  kind  of  idolatry, 
and  much  the  fame  as  in  China.  Langiona  is  the  ca- 
pital town. 

LAPATHUS,  Lapethus,  or  Lepithus  (anc. 
geog.);  a  town  of  Cyprus,  about  the  middle  of  its 
north  iide,  with  a  port  or  ftation  for  ihips,  and  a  cog- 
nominal  river-i  It  was  built  by  a  colony  of  Phoenici- 
ans, accoi-ding  to  Scylax  ;  by  Belus  king  of  Tyre,  ac- 
cording 
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LapMaif,  cording  to  Alexander  Ephefius.     According  to  Strabo,  Lapis,    in  Roman  antiquity,  a  geographical  mea- 

Lapis.     ^  was  built  by  a  colony  of  Spartans  ;  and  one  of  the  fure  denoting  a  mile;  becaufe  miles  were   diftinguifh- 

*""""*       '  nine  kings  refided  here,  the  laft  of  whom  was  Pififtra-  ed  by  erecting  a  ftone  at  the  end  of  each  ;  from  the 
who  commanded  the  naval  army  of  Alexander  the 


tus, 

Great.  There  was  a  temple  here  dedicated  to  Venus. 
The  territory  round  it  is  called  Lapithia  by  Diodorus 
and  Ptolemy ;  Lapithii,  the  people,  tainted  with  a  de- 
gree of  fatuity ;  hence  Lapathius  denotes  fatuus,  (He- 
fychius). — Now  a  village  called  Lapitha  ;  but,  accord- 


ed by  erecting  a  ftone  at  the  end  of  each 
number  marked  on  which,  the  length  of  way  from 
Rome  might  be  known.  The  device  is  by  Plutarch 
afcribed  to  Caius  Gracchus.  This  was  more  accu- 
rately executed  by  Auguftus,  who  erected  a  gilt  pil- 
lar in  the  forum,  at  which  all  the  public  ways  of  Italy, 
diftinguilhed  by  (tones,  were  terminated.     The  fame 


ing  to  the  Abbe  Mariti,  the  longeft  and  moft  extenfive  in    thing  was  done  in  the  Roman  provinces.     Hence  the 


the  ifland.  Befides  the  advantage  of  a  fine  fituation,  it 
furnifhes  the  bell  productions  in  the  country ;  and 
though  Cyprus  is  in  general  not  very  abundant  in 
fruits,  Lapitha  feems  a  favoured  fpot  in  this  refpect, 
and  may  be  called  the  garden  of  the  ifland. 

LAPIDARY,  an  artificer,  who  cuts  precious 
ftones. 

The  art  of  cutting  precious  ftones  is  of  great  anti- 
quity. The  French  have  carried  this  art  to  a  very- 
great  perfection,  but  not  in  any  degree  fuperior  to  the 
Britifti. 

There  are  various  machines  employed  in  the  cutting 
of  precious  ftones  according  to  their  quality.  The 
diamond,  which  is  extremely  hard,  is  cut  on  a  wheel  of 


loft  fteel,  turned  by  a  mill,  with  diamond-duft,  temper-   pis  Lydius. 


phrafes  tcrtius  lapis,  cemejimus  lapis,  Sec.  for  three,  a 
hundred,  &c.  miles ;  and  fometimes  the  ordinal  num- 
ber without  lapis,  as  ad  duodecimum,  &c.  at  twelve  miles 
diftance. 

Lapis  djfnis,  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  ancients, 
the  name  of  a  ftone  called  alio  farcophagus,  from  its 
power  of  confirming  flefh.     See  Sarcophagus. 

Lapis  Bononienfis,  the  Bolognian  ftone.  See  Che- 
mistry, n°  1081,   1082. 

Lapis  Lazuli.     See  Lazuli. 

Lapis  Lyncurius.     See  Lyncurius. 

Lapis  Mutabilis.     See  Hydrophanes. 

Lapis  Hepaticus.     See  LivER-Stonc. 

Lapis  Lydius.     See  Touch-stone,  Trapp,  and  La- 


ed  with  olive-oil,  which  alfo  ferves  to  polifii  it 

The  oriental  ruby,  fapphire,  and  topaz,  are  cut  on 
a  copper-wheel  with  diamond  dull  tempered  with 
olive-oil,  and  are  polilhed  on  another  copper- wheel  with 
tripoli  and  water.  The  hyacinth,  emerald,  amethyft, 
garnets,  agates,  and  other  ftones  not  of  an  equal  de- 
gree of  hardnefs  with  the  other,  are  cut  on  a  leaden 
wheel  with  fmalt  and  water,  and  polifhed  on  a  tin-wheel 
with  tripoli.  The  turquois  of  the  old  and  new  rock, 
girafol,  and  opal,  are  cut  and  polifhed  on  a  wooden 
wheel  with  tripoli  alfo. 

The  lapidaries  of  Paris  have  been  a  corporation 
fince  the  year   1290.     It  is  governed  by  four  jurats, 


who  fuperintend  their  rights  and   privileges,  vifit  the    of  the  Lapithae  affembled  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  of 


mafter-workmen,  take  care  of  the  mafter-piece  of 
workmanfhip,  bind  apprentices,  and  adminifter  the 
freedom. 

Lapidary  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  virtuofo  {killed  in  the 
nature,  kinds,  &c.  of  precious  ftones ;  or  a  merchant 
who  deals  in  them. 

LjpmARr  Style,  denotes  the  ftyle  proper  for  monu- 
mental or  other  inferiptions. 

This  is  a  kind  of  medium  between  profe  and  verfe  ; 


Perithous,  one  of  their  number.  Among  them  were 
Thefeus,  Dryas,  Hopleus,  Mopfus,  Phalerus,  Exadi- 
us,  Prolochus,  Titarefius,  &c.  The  Centaurs  were  al- 
fo invited  to  partake  of  the  common  feftivity  ;  and  the 
amufements  would  have  been  harmlefs  and  innocent, 
had  not  one  of  the  intoxicated  Centaurs  offered  vio- 
lence to  Hippodamia  the  wife  of  Perithous.  The  La- 
pitha; refented  the  injury,  and  the  Centaurs  fupported 
their  companions  ;  upon  which  the  quarrel  became  u- 


the  jejune  and  the  brilliant  are  here  equally  to  be  avoid-    niverfal,  and  ended  in  blows  and  flaughter.     Many  of 
ed.     Cicero  has  prescribed  the    rules  of  it :     Accedat    the  Centaurs  were  {lain,  and  they  at  laft  were  obliged 


varia,    vehemens, 


omnium 


oportet    oratw 
fententiarum  gravitate, 
utendum.  , 

The  lapidary  ftyle,  which  was  loft  with  the  ancient 
monuments,  has  been  retrieved  at  the  beginning  of  this 
age  by  Count  Emanuel  Teforo  :  it  is  now  ufed  various 
ways  at  the  beginning  of  books  ;  and  even  epiftles  de- 
dicatory are  compofed  in  it,  of  which  we  have  no  ex- 
ample among  the  ancients. 

LAPIDESCENT,  any  thing  which  has  the  facul- 
ty of  petrifying,  or  turning  bodies  to  a  ftony  nature. 
Naturalifts  fpeak  of  a  lapidefcent  principle,  a  lapide- 
fcent  fpirit,  a  lapidefcent  juice,  &c. 

LAPIS,  in  general,  is  ufed  to  denote  a  ftone  of 
any  kind. 


plena  fpiritus.     Omnium    to   retire.     Thefeus  among  the  Lapithae  fhowed  him- 
verlorum   ponderilus,    ejl    felf  brave  and  intrepid  in  Supporting  the  caufe  of  his 

friends  ;  and  Neftor  alfo  was  not  lefs  active  in  the  pro- 
tection of  chaftity  and  innocence.  Hefiod  has  defcri- 
bed  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae ;  as  has 
alfo  Ovid,  in  a  more  copious  manner.  The  invention 
of  bits  and  bridles  for  horfes  is  attributed  to  the  Lapi- 
tha. 

LAPLAND,  the  moft  northerly  country  of  Eu- 
rope, extending  from  the  north  cape  in  710  30'  N« 
Lat.  to  the  White  Sea  under  the  arctic  circle,  is  in- 
habited by  the  fame  people,  though  the  country  is 
fubject  to  different  powers.  Norwegian  Lapland,  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Denmark,  lies  between  the  nor- 
thern 


Lapis  Obfidianus.      See  Obsidianus  and  Gallina- 

CEUS. 

Lapis  Nephriticus.     See  JADE-Stonc. 

Lapis  Specularis.     See  Specularis. 

LAPITfLE,  (anc.  geog.),  a  people  of  ThefTaly. 
See  the  next  article. 

LAPITHUS,  (fab.  hift.),  afon  of  Apollo,  by  Stil- 
be.  He  was  brother  to  Centaurus  ;  and  married  Or- 
finome,  daughter  of  Euronymus,  by  whom  he  had 
Phorbas  and  Periphas.  The  name  of  Lapithae  was  gi- 
ven to  the  numerous  children  of  Phorbas  and  Peri- 
phas, or  rather  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  of 
which  they  had  obtained  the  fovereignty.      The  chief 
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Lapland 


tTiern  fea,  the  river  Pais,  and  the  lake  Emrak.  Swe- 
J  difh  Lapland  comprehends  all  the  country  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  mountains  that  feparate  Norway  from 
Sweden.  It  is  divided  into  fix  diftricts,  denominated 
marcky  or  territory ;  and  thefe  are  diftinguiflied  by  the 
names  of  rivers,  fuch  as  Aungnermanland,  Elma,  Pe- 
ta,  Lula,  Torna,  and  Kiemi.  The  eaflern  part,  fub- 
ject  to  the  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  fituated  between  the  lake 
Enarak  and  the  White  Sea,  is  divided  into  three  dif- 
tincl:  prefectures  ;  namely,  that  of  the  fea  coaft  to- 
wards the  north,  called  Mourmankoi  Leporie  ;  the  Ter- 
flcoi  Leporie,  upon  the  coaft  of  the  White  Sea ;  and 
the  third,  or  inland,  known  by  the  name  of  Bellamo- 
rejkoi  Leporie.  In  Swedifti  Lapland,  which  is  the  moft 
confiderable  of  the  three,  the  provinces  or  marcks  are 
fubdivided  into  fmaller  diftricfls  called  liars,  confiding 
each  of  a  certain  number  of  families  ;  among  which 
the  land  is  parcelled  out  by  government,  or  the  prefect 
of  the  diftrict  apppointed  by  the  king  of  Sweden. 

Lapland  may  be  termed  a  huge  congeries  of  fright- 
ful rocks  and  ftupendous  mountains  ;  interfperfed, 
however,  with  many  pleafant  valleys,  watered  by  an 
infinite  number  of  rivulets  that  run  into  the  rivers  and 
lakes,  which  difcharge  themfelves  into  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia.  The  names  of  the  principal  lakes  in  Lap- 
land are  the  Great  Uma,  the  Great  Windel,  the  Ore- 
avan,  the  Stor-avan,  the  Great  Lula ;  the  lakes  of 
Kartom,  Kali,  Torno,  Enara,  and  Kimi.  Some  of 
thefe  extend  60  leagues  in  length,  and  contain  a  great 
number  of  iflands  :  Stor-avan  is  faid  to  contain  365  ; 
and  Enara  contains  an  archipelago  of  iflands  fo  large, 
that  no  Laplander  has  lived  long  enough  to  vifit  each 
particular  ifland.  The  natives  believe  this  country  to 
be  the  terreftrial  paradife ;  and  indeed  nothing  could 
be  more  enchanting  than  fuch  vaft  profpedts  of  moun- 
tains, hills,  forefts,  lakeS,  rivers,  &c.  if  the  country 
was  in  a  moderate  climate  ;  though  even  here,  in  fum- 
mer  the  rofes  are  feen  blowing  wild  on  the  banks  of 
the  lakes  and  rivers,  with  all  the  beautiful  glow  of  co- 
lour which  appears  in  thofe  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 
But  all  the  intervals  between  the  mountains  are  not  in- 
grafted by  thefe  agreeable  profpetts  ;  great  part  of  the 
flat  country  is  covered  with  brown  dufky  forefts  of  fir 
and  pine  trees  ;  and  thefe  are  often  fkirted  by  wide  ex- 
tended morafles,  the  ftagnating  waters  of  which  in  fum- 
mer  produce  myriads  of  mifchievous  infects,  that  are 
more  intolerable  than  even  the  cold  of  winter. 

The  cold  of  Lapland  is  very  intenfe  during  the 
winter,  freezing  even  brandy  and  the  watery  part  of 
fpirit  of  wine,  if  the  latter  is  not  highly  rectified :  all 
the  lakes  and  rivers  are  frozen  to  a  prodigious  thick- 
nefs  ;  and  the  whole  face  of  the  country  is  covered  with 
fnow  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet.  While  this  con- 
tinues loofe,  it  is  impoflible  to  travel ;  for  a  man's  eyes 
are  not  only  blinded  with  it,  but  if  a  ftrong  wind 
fhould  rife  he  will  be  buried  in  the  drifts  of  fnow ;  yet 
ftiould  a  partial  thaw  take  place  for  a  few  hours,  the 
furface  of  this  fnow  is  formed  by  the  fucceeding  froft 
into  a  hard  impenetrable  cruft,  over  which  the  Lap- 
lander travels  in  his  fledge  with  great  celerity.  While 
the  thaw  prevails,  the  air  is  furcharged  with  vapours, 
and  the  climate  is  rainy ;  but  while  the  north  wind 
blows,  the  iky  is  beautifully  ferene,  and  the  air  very 
clear.  2 


The  heat  of  fummer  is  almoft  as  intolerable  in  Lap-  Lapiind. 
land  as  the  cold  of  winter.  At  the  northern  extremi- 
ty of  the  country  the  fun  never  fets  for  three  months 
in  fummer,  and  in  winter  there  is  an  uninterrupted 
night  of  the  fame  duration  ;  but  this  is  qualified  in  fuch 
a  manner  by  a  conftant  revolution  of  dawn  and  twi- 
light, by  a  ferene  flcy,  moon-light,  and  aurora  borea- 
lis,  reflected  from  the  white  furface  of  the  earth  co- 
vered with  fnow,  that  the  inhabitants  are  enabled  to 
hunt,  fifli,  and  proceed  with  their  ordinary  occupa- 
tions. The  country  abounds  with  excellent  fprings ; 
and  is  remarkable  for  fome  furprifing  cataracts,  in 
which  the  water  rumbles  over  frightful  precipices,  and 
dafhes  among  rocks  with  amazing  impetuofity  and 
noife. 

The  foil  of  Lapland  is  generally  fo  chilled  and  bar- 
ren, that  it  produces  little  or  no  grain  or  fruit-trees 
of  any  kind.  This  fterility,  however,  is  not  fo  much 
owing  to  the  foil,  which  is  in  many  places  of  a  rich 
mould,  as  to  want  of  induftry  ;  for  in  fome  diftricts  the 
Swedes  have  tilled  and  manured  pieces  of  ground  that 
bear  plentiful  crops  of  rye.  There  is  alfo  great  plenty 
of  berries  j  fuch  as  black  currants  ;  what  is  called  the 
Norwegian  mulberry,  growing  upon  a  creeping  plant, 
and  much  efteemed  as  an  antifcorbutic  ;  rafp-berries, 
cran-berries,  juniper  berries,  and  bilberries.  The 
tops  of  the  mountains  are  fo  much  expofed  to  intenfe 
cold,  and  tempefts  of  fnow  and  hail,  that  no  tree  will 
grow  near  the  fummit ;  but  in  parts  that  are  more 
lheltered,  we  fee  fine  woods  of  birch,  pine,  and  fir, 
difpofed  by  nature  as  if  they  had  been  planted  by  art 
in  rows  at  regular  diftances,  without  any  undergrowth 
or  incumbrance  below.  Befides  thefe  trees,  fome  parts 
of  Lapland  produce  the  fervice  tree,  the  willow,  the 
poplar,  the  elder,  and  Uie  cornel.  Among  the  plants 
of  this  country  the  principal  is  the  Angelica  ;  which  is 
greatly  efteemed  by  the  natives,  who  ufe  it  in  their 
food.  Here  is  likewife  the  acetofa  or  forrel,  which 
grows  in  great  plenty,  and  is  of  much  fervice  on  ac- 
count of  its  antifcorbutic  properties.  They  have  alfo 
other  kinds  of  herbs  peculiar  to  the  country,  different 
kinds  of  grafs,  heath,  fern,  and  mofs  ;  which  are  all 
enumerated  by  Linna*us  in  his  Flora  Laponica.  But 
the  vegetable  which  is  in  greateft  plenty,  and  of  the 
moft  exteniive  ufe  among  them,  is  the  lichen  rangiferus. 
The  rein-deer  is  wholly  fuftained  in  winter  by  this  ve- 
getable ;  and  the  Laplanders  themfelves  boil  it  in  broth 
as  a  cordial  and  reftorative.  They  likewife  ufe  one 
fort  of  it  as  a  foft,  eafy,  and  wholefome  bed  for  their 
new-born  children. 

Some  filver  and  lead  mines  have  been  difcovered  in 
the  provinces  of  Pitha  and  Lula  ;  and  two  of  copper, 
together  with  excellent  veins  of  iron,  in  the  diftricT;  of 
Torno ,  but  they  are  not  at  prefent  worked  with  any 
confiderable  advantage.  In  fome  places  there  are  veins 
of  filver  and  gold  mixed ;  but  thefe  mines  are  worked 
only  for  a  few  months  in  the  fummer,  becaufe  the  froft 
hinders  the  engines  from  playing.  Here  are  found 
beautiful  cryftals,  of  a  furprifing  magnitude,  fo  hard 
and  fine,  that  when  polilhed  they  refemble  real  dia- 
monds. In  fome  places  amethyfts  and  topazes  are 
alfo  found,  but  pale  and  cloudy ;  alfo  a  great  quantity 
of  very  curious  ftones,  which  are  too  hard  to  be  work- 
ed! by  the  tool  of  the  mafon.     Some  of  thefe  found  on 
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Lapknd.    the  brinks  of  rivers  and  lakes,  when  they  happen  to 

' —  v fcear  tiie  ieaft  refcmblance  to  the  figures  of  animals, 

the  Laplanders  remove  to  more  confpicuous  places, 
and  adore  as  deities.  The  province  of  Torno  affords 
fome  curious  ftones  of  an  octagonal  fhape,  regular, 
fhining,  and  poliihed  by  the  hand  of  nature.  In  fome 
rivers  they  fifli  for  pearls,  which  are  generally  pale  ; 
but  fome  of  them  are  as  bright  as  the  oriental  pearls 
and  much  larger  and  rounder.  Thefe  pearls  are  found 
in  mufcle-lhells  ;  and  the  fifliery  is  not  in  the  fea,  but 
in  rivers 

Lapland,  ?.s  well  as  Norway,  is  infefted  with  a  great 
number  of  grey  wolves  and  bears,  with  whom  the  in- 
habitants wage  perpetual  war.     The  moft  honourable 
exploit  among  the  Laplanders  is  that  of  killing  a  bear  ; 
and  the  heroes  adorn  their  caps  with  a  fmall  plate  of 
lead  or  pewter  for  every  bear  they  have  flam.     The 
country   abounds  alio  with  elks,  beavers,  and  otters, 
which  live  here  unmolefted,  and  find  plenty  of  fiih  for 
their  fubliftence.     The  forefts  of  this   country  furnifh 
haunts  to  a  great  number  of  beautiful  martens  and 
fquirrels  ;  which  la  ft  change  their  colour  every  winter 
from  brown  to  grey.     Lapland  is  alfo  the  native  coun- 
try of  the  zibeling  or  fable,  whofe  fkin  is  extremely  va- 
luable.    Here  are    likewife    ermines,    weafels,    hares, 
large  black  cats  which  attend  the  Laplanders  in  hunt- 
ing, and  little  prick-eared  curs  trained  to  the  game. 
But  the  moft  remarkable  animal  of  Lapland  is  the  rein- 
deer, of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  article  Cervus, 
n°  4.     Thefe  animals,  fo  ufelul  in  various  refpects  to  the 
natives,  are  kept  at  no  expence.     In  fummer  they  feed 
upon  grafTes  and  alpine  plants ;   in  winter,  as  already 
mentioned,  upon  the  lichen  ratigiferus,  or  rein-deer  lichen, 
and  its  varieties,  which  are  fb  abundant  as   in  many 
parts  almoft  totally  to  cover  the  ground  for  the  fpace 
of  feveral  miles,  and  which  the  fagacious  animal  dis- 
covers under  the  fnow  by  the  peculiar  acutenefs  of  its 
fmell.     Moft  of  thofe  ufed  for    draught  are  caftrated 
when  very  young,  and  are  larger  and  fatter  than  the 
bucks.     The  woods,  mountains,  and  rivers,  are  well 
ftocked    with  wild-fowl;    fuch  as   buftard,  partridge, 
growfe,  heathcock,  pheafants,  lapwings,  fwans,  wild- 
geefe,  wild-duck,  and  all  forts   of  aquatic  birds  that 
build  and  breed  in  northern  climates.     In  the  beginning 
of  the  fpring  the  fwans  go  thither  in  numerous  flights 
from  the  German  ocean ;  the  lap-wings  follow  in  fuch 
fwarms  that  they  darken  the  iky  as  they  pafs  along, 
and  fcream  fo  loud  that  they  may  be  heard  at  a  great 
diftance.     The  rocks  and  mountains  are  likewife  fre- 
quented   by  eagles,  hawks,  falcons,  kites,    and  other 
birds  of  prey. — The  rivers  abound  with  delicious  fal- 
mon  from  the  gulph  of   Bothnia,  trout,  bream,  and 
perch  of  exquifite  flavour  find   amazing  magnitude  ; 
and  the   inhabitants  of  Wardhus,  or  Danifh  Lapland, 
are  well  fupplicd  with  fifh  from  the  northern  ocean. — 
"With  refpect  to  infects,  the  flies  hatched  in  the  mo- 
ra iles  and  woods  in  fummer  are  fo  numerous,  that  they 
often  obfeure  the  face  of  day  ;   fo  venomous,  trouble- 
fome,    and    intolerable,  that  the  rein-deer  fly   to  the 
tops  of  the  higheft    mountains    for  flielter,    and  the 
Laplanders  betake  themfelvcs  to   the   fea-fide,  which 
is    the     ltaft    infefted     by    thefe     peft lent     vermin. 
M.    de    Maupertuis,    in  his   account    of   the    voyage 


Ivi,  rru^dc  to   Lapland,    in  company  with 


the 
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other 


French    mathematicians    fent  thither   by  the  king  to   Lapland, 

meafure  a  degree  of   the  meridian,    gives  us  to  un-  *~ "" 

derftand,  that  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains   in  Torno 
the  flies  were  fo  troublefome,  that  even  the  Finland 
foldiers,  who  are  counted  the  moft  hardy  troops  in 
the  fervice  of"  Sweden,  were  obliged  to  cover  their  faces 
with  the  fkirts  of  their  coats  from  the  attacks  of  thefe 
animals,  which  fwarmed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the 
moment  a  piece  of  flefh  appeared  it  was  blackened  all 
over.     Some  of  thefe  flies  are  very  large,  with  green 
heads,  and  fetch  blood  from  the  fkin  wherever  they 
ftiike.    The  Laplanders  fhroud  themfelves  in  the  fmoke. 
of  a  large  fire  kindled  for  that  purpofe  ;  yet  even  this 
difagreeable  expedient  was  not  fufficient  to  defend  the 
French  philofophers  :  they  were  obliged,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  exceffive  heat,  to  wrap  up  their  heads  in  gar- 
ments made  of  the   fkins  of  rein-deer,  called  in  that 
country  lapmiides,  and  to  cover  themfelves  with  a  thick 
rampart  of  fir-boughs  ;  yet  all  thefe  precautions  proved 
ineffectual.     M.  de  Maupertuis  obferved  a  lake  quite 
covered  with  little  yellowifh  grains,  refembling  millet 
feed,  which  he  fuppofed  to  be  the  chryfalifes  of  fome 
of  thefe  infects. 

The  Laplanders  are  very  low  in  ftature,  and  are 
likewife  remarkable  for  having  large  heads.  They  are 
alfo  ill  fhaped,  and  their  features  harfh.  They  are, 
however,  ftrong,  hardy,  and  robuft,  infomuch  that 
they  will  bear  incredible  fatigue ;  and  it  is  remarked 
that  the  ftouteft  Norwegian  is  not  able  to  bend  the 
bow  of  a  Laplander.  The  womeh.are  much  lefs  home- 
ly than  the  men,  and  many  of  them  are  noted  for  a 
delicate  and  florid  complexion. 

Thefe  people  are  Ample,  honeft,  hofpitable,-  and  ti- 
morous :  their  timidity,  however,  refpecls  war  alone ; 
for  to  many  other  fpecies  of  dangers  they  expofe  them- 
felves with  furprifing  intrepidity,  whether  in  amend- 
ing and  defcending  mountains  and  precipices  with  their 
fnow-fhoes  and  in  fledges,  or  in  venturing  amidft  whirl- 
pools and  cataracts  in  little  (lender  boats  made  of  thin 
fir-boards,  faftened  together  with  thongs  of  leather, 
finews  of  wild-beafts,  or  tough  and  flexible  twigs  of 
willow  and  ofier.  Thefe  boats  are  of  different  lizes, 
from  two  to  fix  yards  in  length,  managed  with  oars, 
and  caulked  with  mofs  fo  tight  as  to  keep  out  the 
water.  The  Laplanders  are  partly  fettled,  and  in  part 
wild  and  roving :  the  latter  live  in  tents  made  with 
coarfe  cloth  ;  the  former  are  fixed  in  fmall  villages  near 
the  lakes,  and  chiefly  follow  fifhing.  They  build  their 
cottages  fomewhat  in  the  fhape  01  a  cone,  by  placing 
a  circle  of  large  trees  or  poles  ailant  in  the  earth,  and 
clofe  to  each  other,  fo  that  their  tops  meet,  and  form 
a  fmall  vent  for  the  iffue  of  the  fmoke :  they  cover  the 
ground  within  with  branches  of  trees.  In  fpring  their 
food  confifts  principally  of  the  eggs  of  water-fowl, 
which  are  extremely  plentiful  in  thofe  parts  ;  in  fum- 
mer and  autumn,  of  the  birds  themfelves,  and  of  va- 
rious others  of  the  partridge-tribe;  and  in  winter  of 
the  milk  and  flefh  of  the  rein-deer  and  dried  fifh.  They 
had  till  lately  no  bread  ;  but  in  lieu  thereof  ufed  the  in- 
ner rind  of  the  pine-tree  dried  and  ground,  and  dried 
fifh  reduced  to  powder.  They  make  confections  and 
decoctions  of  berries,  angelica,  and  forrel,  which  they 
juftly  reckon  to  be  prefervatives  againft  the  fcurvy. 
The  Laplander  is  fecured  in  the  poficflion  of  unin- 
terrupted. 
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Laptaad.  temfpted  health  by  temperance  and  exercife,  which, 
together  with  the  feverity  of  the  climate,  brace  his 
nerves  to  a  very  unufual  pitch  of  ftrength,  and  fortify 
his  conftitution  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  often  lives 
to  the  age  of  100,  without  feeling  the  lcaft  pang  of 
diftemper,  or  even  perceiving  his  vigour  in  the  lead 
impaired  ;  for  it  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  a  Laplander 
in  extreme  old  age  hunting,  fowling,  fkaiting,  and 
performing  all  the  fevered  exercifes  with  undiminifhed 
agility. 

The   fummer   garb  of  the  men  conu.ls  of  a  long 

of  the 


coat  of  coarfe  cloth,  reaching  down  the  middle 
leg,  and  girded  round  the  waift  with  a  belt  or  girdle  ; 
from  which  hang  a  Norway  knife,  and  a  pouch  con- 
taining flints,  matches,  tobacco,  and  other  neceffaries  ; 
the  girdle  itfelf  being  decorated  with  brafs  rings  and 
chains.  Their  caps  are  made  of  the  fkin  of  the  nor- 
thern diver,  with  the  feathers  on  ;  and  their  fhoes  of 
the  rein-deer  {kin,  with  the  hair  outwards.  They 
wear  no  linen  ;  but  the  garments  of  the  better  fort  are 
of  a  finer  ch'th,  and  they  delight  in  a  variety  of  co- 
lours, though  red,  as  the  mod  glaring,  is  the  mod  a- 
greeable.  In  winter  they  are  totally  cafed  up  in  coats, 
caps,  boots,  and  gloves,  made  of  the  rein-deer  fkins. 
In  the  Flora  Lapon'ica,  Linnssus  fays,  "  Perhaps  the 
curious  reader  will  wonder  how  the  people  in  Lapland, 
during  the  terrible  cold  that  reigns  there  in  winter, 
can  preferve  their  lives ;  fince  almoft  all  birds,  and 
even  fome  wild  beafts,  defert  it  at  that  time.  The 
Laplander,  not  only  in  the  day,  but  through  the 
whole  winter  nights,  is  obliged  to  wander  about  in 
the  woods  with  his  herds  of  rein-deer.  For  the  rein- 
deer never  come  under  cover,  nor  eat  any  kind  of  fod- 
der, but  a  particular  kind  of  liverwort.  On  this  ac- 
count the  herdfmen  are  under  a  neceffity  of  living  con- 
tinually in  the  woods,  in  order  to  take  care  of  their 
cattle,  left  they  fhould  be  devoured  by  wild  beafts. 
The  Laplander  eafily  does  without  more  light,  as  the 
fnow  reflects  the  rays  that  come  from  the  ftars,  and  as 
the  Aurora  Bonalls  illuminates  the  air  every  night 
with  a  great  variety  of  figures.  No  part  of  our  body 
is  more  eafily  deftroyed  by  cold  than  the  extremities 
of  the  limbs,  which  are  moft  remote  from  the  fun  of 
this  microcofm*  the  heart.  The  kibes  that  happen  to 
the  hands  and  feet,  fo  common  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Sweden,  prove  this.  In  Lapland  you  will  never  fee 
fuch  a  thing  ;  although  were  we  to  judge  by  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  country,  we  fhould  imagine  juft  the  contra- 
ry, efpecially  as  the  people  wear  no  ftoc kings,  as  we 
do,  not  only  fingle,  but  double  and  triple.  The  Lap- 
lander guards  himfelf  again  ft  the  cold  in  the  following 
manner.  He  wears  breeches  made  of  rein-deer  fkins 
with  the  hair  on,  reaching  down  to  his  heels,  and 
fhoes  made  of  the  fame  materials,  the  hairy  part  turn- 
ed outwards.  He  puts  into  his  fhoes  {lender-eared 
broad-leafed  cyperus  grafs,  {carex  vejicaria,  Spec.  PL 
or  the  Bladder  Carex),  that  is  cut  in  fummer  and 
dried.  This  he  firft  combs  and  rubs  in  his  hands, 
and  then  places  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  is  not  only 
covers  his  feet  quite  round,  but  his  legs  alfo  ;  and  be- 
ing thus  guarded,  he  is  quite  fecured  agaift  the  intenfe 
cold.  With  this  grafs  they  ftuff  their  gloves  likewife, 
in  order  to  preferve  their  hands.  As  this  grafs  keeps 
ofF  the  cold  in  winter,  fo  in  fummer  it  hinders  the  feet 
Vol.  IX. 


from  fweating,  and  at  the  fame  time  preferves  them  Lapknd. 
from  being  annoyed  by  ftriking  againft  ftones,  &c.  for 
their  lhoes  are  very  thin,  being  made,  not  of  tanned 
leather,  but  the  raw  hide.'' 

The  womens  apparel  differs  very  little  from  that  of 
the  other  fex ;  only  their  girdles  are  more  ornamented 
with  rings,  chains,  needle-cafes,  and  toys  that  forne- 
times  weigh  20  pounds.  In  winter,  both  men  and 
women  lie  in  their  furs  ;  in  fummer,  they  cover  th«m- 
feflves  entirely  with  coarfe  blankets  to  defend  them 
from  the  gnats  which  are  intolerable.  The  Laplanders 
are  not  only  well  difpofed,  but  naturally  ingenious. 
They  make  all  their  own  furniture,  their  boats,  fledge.,, 
bows  and  arrows-.  They  form  neat  boxes  of  thin  birch 
boards,  and  inlay  them  with  the  horn  of  the  rein-deer. 
The  Swedes  are  very  fond  of  the  Lapland  bafkets  made 
of  the  roots  of  trees,  flit  in  long  thin  pieces,  and 
twifted  together  fo  nicely  that  they  will  hold  water. 
Among  the  manufactures  of  this  country  we  likewife 
number  curious  horn-fpoons,  and  moulds- in  which  they 
caft  the  trinkets  of  tin  which  adorn  their  girdles.  Over 
and  above  thefe  domeftic  occupations,  the  men  withia 
doors  perform  the  office  of  cooks  in  drefling  victuals 
for  the  family.  The  women  act  as  taylors  and  em- 
broiderers ;  they  make  clothes,  fhoes,  and  boots,  and 
harnefs  for  the  rein  deer:  they  fpin  thread  of  fur,  and 
knit  it  into  caps  and  gloves  that  are  very  foft  and 
warm.  They  draw  tin  into  wire  through  a  horn  ;  and 
with  this  they  cover  the  thread  which  they  ufe  in  em- 
broidering the  figures  of  beafts,  flowers,  trees,  and 
ftars  upon  their  caps  and  girdles. 

The  Laplanders  make  furprifing  excurfions  upon 
the  fnow  in  their  hunting  expeditions.  They  pro- 
vide themfelves  each  with  a  pair  of  fkates,  or  fnow- 
fhoes,  which  are  no  other  than  fir-boards  covered  with 
the  rough  fkin  of  the  rein-deer,  turned  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  the  hair  rifes  againft  the  fnow,  otherwlfe 
they  would  be  too  flippery.  One  of  thefe  fhoes  is 
ufually  as  long  as  the  perfon  who  wears  it ;  the  other 
is  about  a  foot  (horter.  The  feet  ftand  in  the  middle, 
and  to  them  the  fhoes  are  faftened  by  thongs  or  withes. 
The  Laplander  thus  equipped  wields  a  long  pole  in 
his  hand,  near  the  end  of  which  there  is  a  round  ball 
of  wood  to  prevent  its  piercing  too  deep  in  the  fnow ; 
and  with  this  he  flops  himfelf  occafionally.  By  means 
of  thefe  accoutrements  he  will  travel  at  the  rate  of  60 
miles  a-day  without  being  fatigued  ;  afcending  fteep 
mountains,  and  Aiding  down  again  with  amazing 
fwiftnefs. 

The  Laplander  not  only  travels  a-foot,  but  is  pro- 
vided with  a  carriage  drawn  by  the  rein-deer,  in  which 
he  journeys  with  (till  greater  rapidity.  The  fledge, 
called  pulka,  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  fmall  boat,  with 
a  convex  bottom,  that  it  may  Aide  the  more  eafily 
over  the  fnow  :  the  prow  is  fharp  and  pointed  ;  but  the 
fledge  is  flat  behind.  The  traveller  is  fwathed  in  this 
carriage  like  an  infant  in  a  cradle,  with  a  flick  in  his 
hand  to  fleer  the  veffel,  and  difengage  it  from  pieces 
of  rock  or  flumps  of  trees  that  may  chance  to  encoun- 
ter it  in  the  route.  He  muft  alfo  balance  the  fledge 
with  his  body,  otherwife  he  will  be  in  danger  of  be- 
ing overturned.  The  traces,  by  which  this  carriage  is 
faftened  to  the  rein-deer,  are  fixed  to  a  collar  about 
the  animal's  neck,  and  run  down  over  the  breaft  be- 
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The  death  of  a  bear  is  celebrated  by  the  Lapland. 

prow  of  the  fledge  :  the  reins,  managed  by  the  travel-    Laplanders  as  a  fignal  victory.     The  carcafe  is  drawn  ' w 

ler  are  tied  to  the  horns ;  and  the  trappings  are  fur-  to  the  cabin  or  hut  of  the  victor  by  a  rein-deer,  which 
nifhed  with  little  bells,  the  found  of  which  is  agreeable  is  kept  facred  from  any  other  work  for  a  whole  year 
to  the  animal.     With  this  draught  at  his  tail,  it  has    after  this  fervice.     The  bear  is  furrounded  by  a  great 


been  reported  that  the  rein-deer  will  fly  like  lightning 
over  hill  and  dale  at  the  rate  of  200  miles  a-day.  But 
this  reprefentation  is  greatly  exaggerated.  According 
to  the  beft  accounts,  the  common  pace  of  the  rein  deer 
is  only  at  the  rate  of  about  four  miles  an  hour  ;  though, 
if  he  be  prefled,  he  will  travel  10  or  11  Swedifh  miles 
(70  or  84  Englifh  miles)  in  a  day  ;_but  by  fuch  hard 


driving 


is  generally  deftroyed.  It,  however,  fre- 
quently happens,  that  he  will  perfevere  in  his  jour- 
ney 50  miles  without  intermiQion,  and  without  taking 
any  -refrefhment,  except  cccafionally  moiftening  his 
mouth  with  the  ihow.  Before  he  fets  out,  the  Lap- 
hinder  whifpcrs  in  his  ear  the  way  he  is  to  follow,  and 
the  place  at  which  he  is  to  halt,  firmly  perfuaded  that 
the   beaft  underftands   his   meaning:  but,  in  fpite  of 


overfhoots  the  mark  by  feveral  leagues.     In  the  begin- 
ning of  winter  the  Laplanders  mark  the  molt  frequent- 


number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  reciting  a  par- 
ticular  hymn  or  fong  of  triumph,  in  which  they  thank 
the  vanquilhed  enemy  for  having  allowed  himfelf  to  be 
overcome  without  doing  any  mifchief  to  his  conque- 
ror, and  welcome  his  arrival :  then  they  make  an  apo- 
ftrophe  to  heaven,  exprefling  their  acknowledgement  to 
God,  that  he  has  created  beafts  for  the  ufe  of  men, 
and  endued  mankind  with  flrength  and  courage  to  over- 
come and  attack  the  fierceft  of  the  brute  creation.  The 
hero  is  ialuted  by  the  women,  who  fpit  chewed  elder- 
bark  in  his  face.  He  is  feafted  three  days  fucceflive- 
ly,  and  his  cap  is  decorated  with  an  additional  figure 
wrought  in  tin-wire. 

The  manner  in  which  the  young  Laplander  choofes 

a  wife  is  equally  remarkable  and  ludicrous.     When  he 

this   intimation,  he  frequently  flops  fliort  long  before    has  pitched  upon  a  female,  he  employs  fome  friends  as 

he  has  reached  the  journey's  end ;  and  fometimes  he    mediators  with  the  father  ;  and  thefe  being  provided 

with  fome  bottles  of  brandy,  the  fuitor  accompanies 
them  to  the  hut  of  his  future  father-in-law,  who  in- 
vites the  mediators  to  enter  ;  but  the  lover  is  left  with- 
out until  the  liquor  be  drank,  and  the  propofal  dif- 
cufled  :  then  he  is  called  in,  and  entertained  with  fuch 
fare  as  the  hut  affords  ;  yet  without  feeing  his  miftrefs, 
who  retires  and  goes  out  on  this  occafion.  Having 
obtained  leave  of  her  parents  to  make  his  addrefles  in 
perfon,  he  puts  on  his  beft  apparel,  and  is  admitted  to 
the  lady,  whom  he  falutes  with  a  kifs :  then  he  pre- 
fents  her  with  the  tongue  of  a  rein-deer,  a  piece  of 
beaver's  fiefh,  or  fome  other  fort  of  provifion.  She  de- 
clines the  offer,  which  is  made  in  prefence  of  her  fi- 
llers and  relations  ;  but  makes  a  fignal  to  the  lover  to 
follow  her  into  the  fields,  where  fhe  accepts  the  pre- 
fents.  Thus  encouraged,  he  begs  her  permiflion  to 
fleep  with  her  in  the  hut  :  if  fhe  confents,  there  is  no 
further  difficulty  ;  if,  fhe  difapproves  of  the  propofal, 
fhe  drops  her  prefents  on  the  ground.  When  the  lo- 
vers are  agreed,  the  youth  is  permitted  to  vifit  his  in- 
amorata as  often  as  he  fhall  think  proper  :  but  every 
time  he  comes,  he  muft  purchafe  this  pleafure  with  a 
frefh  bottle  of  brandy  ;  a  perquifrte  fo  agreeable  to  the 
father,  that  he  often  poftpones  the  celebration  of  the 


them  with  fir-boughs ;  and  in- 
no  other  than  pathways  made 


ed  roads,  by  ftrewing 
deed  thefe  roads  are 

through  the  fnow  by  the  rein-deer  and  the  pulkhas  : 
their  ^being  frequently  covered  with  new  fnow,  and 
alternately  beaten  by  the  carriage,  cenfolidates  them 
into  a  kind  of  caufcway ;  which  is  the  harder  if  the 
fr.rface  has  felt  a  partial  thaw,  and  been  crufted  by  a 
fubfequect  froft.  It  requires  great  caution  to  follow 
thefe  tracts ;  for  if  the  carriage  deviates  to  the  right 
or  left,  the  traveller  is  plunged  into  an  abyfs  of  fnow. 
In  lefs  frequented  parts,  where  there  is  no  fuch  beaten 
road,  the  Laplander  directs  his  courfe  by  certain  marks 
which  he  has  made  on  the  trees. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  Laplanders  is  hunting, 
and  this  exercife  they  perform  in  various  ways.  In 
fummer  they  hunt  the  wild  beafts  with  fmall  dogs, 
trained  to  the  divcrfion.  In  winter  they  purfue  them 
by  their  tracks  upon  the  fnow,  fkating  with  fo  great  ve- 
locity, that  they  very  often  run  down  the  prey.  They 
catch  ermines  in  traps,  and  fometimes  with  dogs. 
They  kill  fquirrels,  martens,  and  fables,  with  blunt 
darts,  to  avoid  wounding  the  fkin.  Foxes  and  bea- 
vers are  flain  with  fliarp  pointed  darts  and  arrows  ;  in    nuptials  for  two  or  three  years.     At  length  the  cere- 


fhooting  which,  they  are  accounted  the  beft  markfmen 
in  the  world.     The  larger  beafts,  fuch  as  bears,  wolves, 
elks,    and    wild  rein-deer,  they  either    kill    with  fire- 
hafed  in  Sweden  or  Norway,    or    take    in 


arms 


purci 


ihares  and  pits  dug 
laws  relating  to  the 
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many  is  performed  at  church  by  the  prieft  of  the  pa- 
rifh.  Even  after  this  event,  the  hufband  is  obliged  to 
ferve  his  father-in-law  a  whole  year  ;  at  the  expiration 
of  which  he  retires  to  his  own  habitation  with  his  wife, 
and  her  patrimony  of  rein-deer,  and  receives  prefents 
from  all  his  friends  and  relations.     From  this  period  he 


punctuality.  The  beaft  becomes  the  property  of  the  fequefters  his  wife  from  the  company  of  all  ftrangers, 
man  in  whofe  fnare  or  pit  he  is  caught;  and  he  who  e!pecia<lly  of  the  male  fex,  and  watches  over  her  con- 
.difcovers  a  bear's  den  has   the  exclusive  privilege  of    duct  with  the  moft  jealous  vigilance. 

Many  Lapland  women  are  barren,  and  none  of  them, 
are  very  fruitful.  A  woman,,  immediately  after  deli- 
very, fwallows  a  draught  of  whale-fat :  the  child  is 
waihed  with  fnow  or  cold  watejr,  and  wrapped  up  in 
a  hare-flcin.     The  mother  is  feldom  above  five  days  in 


hunting  him  to  death.     The  conqueft  of  a  bear  is  the 


rnoft  honourable  achievement  that  a  Laplander  can 
perform  ;  and  the  flefti  of  this  animal  they  account  the 
greateft  delicacy  on  earth.  The  bear  is  always  dif- 
patrhed  with  a  fufil,  fometimes  laid  as  a  fnare,  ready 
cocked  and  primed  j  but  more  frequently  in  the  hands  the  ftraw,  and  in  fourteen  is  generally  quite  recovered  : 
of  the  hunter,  who  runs  the  moft  immiment  rifk  of  his  then  fhe  carries  the  child  to  church  to  be  baptized. 
thould  he  mils   his  aim  of  wounding  the  beaft    Before  ihe  can  reach  the  rcfidencc  of  the  prieft,  fhe  is- 

often 
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Lapland,  often  obliged  to  traverfe  large  forefts,  mountains,  lakes, 
"  and  wide-extended  waftes  of  fnow.  The  infant  is  fa- 
ttened in  a  hollowed  piece  of  wood,  ftretched  naked 
on  a  bed  of  fine  mofs,  covered  with  the  foft  fkin  of  a 
young  rein-deer,  and  flung  by  two  ftraps  to  the  back 
of  the  mother,  who  always  fuckles  her  own  child.'  At 
home  this  little  cradle  is  hung  to  the  roof  of  the  hut, 
and  the  child  lulled  afleep  by  Twinging  it  from  one  fide 
to  the  other.  The  boys  from  their  infancy  practife 
the  bow ;  and  are  not  allowed  to  break  their  fall 
until  they  have  hit  the  mark.  The  female  children 
are  as  early  initiated  in  the  bufinefs  peculiar  to  their 
fex. 

Thefe  people,  though  for  the  mofl  part  vigorous 
and  healthy,  are  not  altogether  exempted  from  dis- 
temper. They  are  fubject  to  fore  eyes,  and  even  to 
blindnefs,  from  the  fmoke  of  their  huts,  and  the  fire 
to  which  they  are  almoft  continually  expofed.  Some 
wafte  away  in  confumptions  ;  others  are  afflicted  with 
rheumatic  pains  and  the  fcurvy ;  and  a  few  are  Sub- 
ject to  vertigo  and  apoplexy.  For  the  cure  of  all  their 
internal  diforders,  they  ufe  no  other  medicine  than  the 
decoction  of  a  certain  fpecies  of  mofs  ;  and  when  this 
cannot  be  procured,  they  boil  the  ftalk  of  angelica  in 
the  milk  of  rein-deer.  In  order  to  remove  a  fixed 
pain,  they  apply  a  large  mufhroom,  burning  hot,  to 
the  part  affected  ;  and  this  produces  a  blifber,  which 
is  fuppofed  to  draw  off  the  peccant  humour.  To  their 
wounds  they  apply  nothing  but  the  turpentine  that 
drops  from  the  fir-tree.  When  they  are  froft-bitten, 
(though  according  to  the  above  extract  from  Lin- 
naeus this  feldom  or  never  happens),  we  are  told  that 
they  thruft  a  red-hot  iron  into  a  cheefe  made  of  rein- 
deer's milk,  and  with  the  fat  that  drops  from  it  anoint 
the  frozen  member,  which  generally  recovers.  When 
a  Laplander  is  fuppofed  to  be  on  his  death-bed,  his 
friends  exhort  him  to  die  in  the  faith  of  Chrift,  and 
bear  his  fufferings  with  refignation,  by  remembering 
the  paffion  of  our  Saviour.  They  are  not,  however, 
very  ready  to  attend  him  in  his  laft  moments  ;  and  as 
foon  as  he  expires,  quit  the  place  with  precipitation, 
apprehending  fome  injury  from  his  fpirit  or  ghofl, 
which  they  believe  remains  with  the  corpfe,  and  takes 
all  opportunities  of  doing  mifchief  to  the  living.  The 
deceafed  is  wrapped  up  in  woollen  or  linen,  accord- 
ing to  his  circumftances,  and  depofited  in  a  coffin  by 
a  perfon  felected  for  that  purpofe  :  but  this  office  he 
will  not  perform,  unlefs  he  is  firft  fecured  from  the  ill 
offices  of  the  manes,  by  a  confecrated  brafs  ring  fixed 
on  his  left  arm.  The  Chriftian  religion  in  this  coun- 
try has  not  yet  difpelled  all  the  rites  of  heathenifli  fu- 
perftition :  together  with  the  body  they  put  into  the 
coffin  an  ax,  a  flint,  and  flee!,  a  flaflc  of  brandy,  fome 
dried  fifh  and  venifon.  With  the  ax  the  deceafed  is 
fuppofed  to  hew  down  the  bufhes  or  boughs  that  may 
obftruct  his  paffage  in  the  other  world  :  the  (leel  and 
flint  are  defioned  for  ftrikins;  a  light,  fhould  he  find 
himfelf  in  the  dark  at  the  day  of  judgment ;  and  on 
the  provifion  they  think  he  may  fubfift  during  his 
journey. 

The  Mufcovite  Laplanders  obferve  other  ceremonies, 
that  bear  an  affinity  to  the  fuperllitions  of  the  Greek 
church.  They  not  only  fupply  the  defunct  with  money, 
fcut  fikewife  provide  him  with  money  for  the  porter  of 


paradife,  and  a  certificate  figned  by  the  prieft,  and  di- 
rected to  St  Peter,  Specifying,  that  the  bearer  had  li- 
ved like  a  good  Chriftian,  and  ought  to  be  admitted 
into  heaven.  At  the  head  of  the  coffin  they  place  a 
little  image  of  St  Nicholas,  who  is  greatly  reverenced 
in  all  parts  of  Mufcovy  as  a  friend  to  the  dead.  Be- 
fore the  interment,  the  friends  of  the  deceafed  kindle 
a  fire  of  fir-boughs  near  the  coffin,  and  exprefs  their 
forrow  in  tears  and  lamentations.  They  walk  in  pro- 
ceffion  feveral  times  round  the  body,  demanding,  in 
a  whining  tone,  the  reafon  of  his  leaving  them  on 
earth.  They  afk  whether  he  was  out  of  humour 
with  his  wife  ;  whether  he  was  in  want  of  meat, 
drink,  clothing,  or  other  neceffaries  ;  and  whether 
he  had  not  Succeeded  in  hunting  and  fifhing  ?  Thefc 
and  other  fuch  interrogations,  to  which  the  defunct 
makes  no  reply,  are  intermingled  with  groans  and 
hideous  howlings  ;  and,  between  whiles,  the  priet 
fprinkles  the  corpfe  and  the  mourners  alternately  with 
holy  water.  Finally,  the  body  is  conveyed  to  th^ 
place  of  interment  on  a  fledge  drawn  by  a  rein-deer  ; 
and  this,  together  with  the  cloths  of  the  deceafed, 
are  left  as  the  prieft's  perquifite.  Three  days  after 
the  burial,  the  kinfmen  and  friends  of  the  defunct  are 
invited  to  an  entertainment,  where  they  eat  the  flefh 
of  the  rein-deer  which  conveyed  the  corpfe  to  the  bu- 
rying-ground.  This  being  a  facrifice  to  the  manes, 
the  bones  are  collected  into  a  bafket  and  interred. 
Two  thirds  of  the  effects  of  the  deceafed  are  inherited 
by  his  brothers,  and  the  remainder  divided  among 
his  fillers  :  but  the  lands,  lakes,  and  rivers,  are  held 
in  coparceny  by  all  the  children  of  both  fexes,  ac- 
cording to  the  divifion  made  by  Charles  IX.  of  Swe- 
den, when  he  afllgned  a  certain  tract  of  land  to  each 
family. 

The  commerce  of  the  Laplanders  is  more  confider- 
able  than  one  would  expect  in  a  defart  country  inha- 
bited by  a  favage  ignorant  people.  They  export 
great  quantities  of  fifh  to  the  northern  parts  of  Both- 
nia and  White  Ruflia.  They  likewife  trade  with  the 
neighbouring  countries  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Mufco- 
vy, and  Finland,  by  felling  rein-deer,  fine  furs,  baS- 
kets  and  toys  of  their  own  manufacture,  dried  pikes, 
and  cheefe  made  of  the  rein-deer's  milk.  In  return 
for  thefe  commodities  they  receive  rixdollars,  woollen 
cloth's,  linen,  copper,  tin,  flour,  oil,  hides,  needles, 
knives,  Spirituous  liquors,  tobacco,  and  other  necelfa- 
ries  The  Laplanders  march  in  caravans  to  the  fairs 
in  Finland  and  Norway  :  thefe  are  compofed  of  a 
long  firing  of  30  or  40  rein-deer  and  pulkhas  tied  to 
one  another,  the  foremoft  being  led  by  a  Laplander 
a-foot.  When  they  have  chofen  a  Spot  for  an  encamp- 
ment, they  form  a  large  circle  of  their  rein-deer  and 
pulkhas  ready  yoked  ;  and  the  animals  lying  down 
quietly  on  the  fnow,  are  fed  with  mofs  by  their  ma- 
ilers. The  people  kindle  great  fires,  around  which, 
men,  women,  and  children  fit,  ajid  fup  on  dried  fifh  : 
but  the  more  voluptuous  Spread  out  bear-fkins  un- 
der their  tents,  where  they  lie  at  their  eafe  and  Smoke 
tobacco. 

The  revenue  arifing  from  this  country  is  of  no  great 
confequence  :  it  is  paid  partly  in  rixdollars,  but  chief- 
ly in  furs;  nay,  fome  that  can  procure  neither,  pay 
the  tribute  in  dried  pikes.     The  produce  of  the  mines 
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Fifty  fquirrel-        And  if  the  ordinary  neglect  to  prefect  during  the 


Lapfe, 


ikins,  cr  one  fox-fkin,  with  a  pair  of  Lapland  fhocs,  fame    time,  the  right  of   prefentation  accrues  to  the    Larceny, 

are  valued  at  one  rixdcllar.     Part  oi:  the  taxes  is  allot-  metropolitan,  and  to  the  king  by  neglect  of  the  me-  ""   ~*~ 

ted  for  die  maintenance  of  the  Lapland  clergy. — The  tropolitan.     This  right  of  lapfe  was  firft  eftablilhed  in 

frightful    afpect  cf  this  country  has  been    deemed  a  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  when  the  bifhops  firft  began  to 

more  effectual  defence  than  artificial  bulwarks  and  gar-  exercife  univerfally  the  right  ot  inftitution  to  churches: 

rifons,  of  which  here  are  none  ;   or  than  the  arms  and  and   therefore  when  there'  is  no  right  of  inftitution, 

courage  of  the  natives,  who  are  neither  warlike  in  them-  there  is  no  right  of  lapfe;  fo  that  no  donative  can 

fclvcj,  nor  in  the  leaft  tinctured  with  difcipline.  lapfe  to   the  ordinary,  unlefs  it  hath  been  augmented 

The  Laplanders  can1  themfelves  Salme-Same,  and  Sa-  by  the  kings  bounty ;  but  no  right  of  lapfe  can  ac- 
men-Jtlmatjeb.  Their  country  they  denominate  Same-  crue,  when  the  original  prefentation  is  in  the  crown. 
IaiuSc,  or  Same-ecchicim  ;  the  Swedes  ftyle  it  Lapland  In  cafe  the  benefice  becomes  void  by  death,  or  ceffion 
or  LappmarJsen,  and  the  inhabitants  Lnppar.  The  na-  through  plurality  of  benefices,  there  the  patron  is 
tives  of  thbfc  diftricls  under  the  dominion  of  Sweden  bound  to  take  notice  of  the  vacancy  at  his  own  peril; 
and  Denmark  are  Lutherans  ;  while  many  of  thofe  but  in  cafe  of  a  vacancy  by  refignation  or  canonical 
who  are  fubject  to  Ruflia  are  ftill  Pagans.  Swediih  deprivation,  or  if  a  clerk  prefented  be  refufed  for  in- 
Lapland  contains  about  eight  churches,  which  in  fome  fufficiency,  thefe  being  matters  of  which  the  bilhop 
parts  lie  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  each  other,  that  a  alone  is  prcfumed  to  be  cognizant,  here  the  law  re- 
native  is  frequently  obliged  to  travel  three  days  in  or-  quires  him  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  patron,  other- 
dcr  to  attend  divine  fervice.  The  Laplanders,  before  wife  he  can  take  no  advantage  by  way  of  lapfe  ;  nci- 
their  converfion  to  Chriftianity,  whieh  was  not  till  ther  fhail  any  lapfe  accrue  thereby  to  the  metropolitan 
lately  introduced  amongft  them,  poffeffed  no  books  or  or  the  king.  If  the  bilhop  refufe  or  neglect  to  exa- 
manufcripts,  though  they  knew  many  traditional  hi-  mine  and  admit  the  patron's  clerk,  without  good  rea- 
ftories  and  fongs  of  ancient  heroes  and  princes  who  fon  afiigned  or  notice  given,  he  fhall  have  no  title  ts 
cnee  reigned  over  them  ;  but  involved  in  gieat  uncer-  prefent  by  lapfe:  and  if  the  right  of  prefentation  be 
tainty,  and  mixed  with  the  molt,  fabulous  accounts,  litigious  or  contefted,  and  an  action  be  brought  againft 
They  have  now  a  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament  in  the  bifhop  to  try  the  title,  no  lapfe  fhall  occur  till  the 
ttheir  language;  and  many  of  the  natives  are  able  to  queftion  of  right  be  decided.  If  the  bilhop  be  both 
re;:d  and  write.  patron  and  ordinary,  he  fhall  not  have  a  double  time 

LAPLYSIA,    or   Sea-hare;    a    genus  of    marine  allowed  him  to  collate  in  :  and  if  the  bilhop  doth  not 

infects  belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  mollufca.  The  collate  his  own  clerk  immediately  to  the  living,  and 

body  is  covered  with  membranes  reflected.     It  hath  a  the  patron  prefents,  though   after  the  fix  months  are 

j'hi Jdiike  membrane  on   the  back,  a  lateral  pore  on  lapfed,  yet  the  prefentation  is  good,  and  the  bilhop  is 

the  right  fide,  the  anus  on  the  extremity  of  the  back,  bound  to  inftitute   the  patron's   clerk.     If  the  bilhop 

with  lour  feelers  refembling  ears.     The  figure  repre-  fufferthe  prefentation  to  lapfe  to  the  metropolitan,  the 

feats  the  depllans  miner,  which  grows  to  two  inches  patron  alfo  has  the  fame  advantage  if  he  prefents  be- 

and  a  half  in  length,  and  to  more  than  an  inch  in  dia-  fore  the  archbifftop  has  filled  up  die  benefice :  yet  the 

meter  :    its  body   approaches  to  an  oval  figure,  and  is  ordinary  cannot,  after  lapfe  to  the  metropolitan,  col- 

foft,  punctated,  of  a  kind  of  gelatinous  fubltanee,  and  late   his  own  clerk  to  the  prejudice  of  the  archbifhop. 

of  a  pale  lead  colour  ;  from  the  larger  extremity  there  But  il  the  prefentation  lapfes  to  the  king,  the   patron 


artie  lour  oblong  and  thick  protuberances:  thefc  are 
the  tcntacula ;  two  of  them  (land  nearly  erect,  two  are 
thrown  backward.  It  is  not  uncommon  about  the  Bri- 
tifti  fhores,  efpecially  of  Anglefea.  It  caufes,  by  its  poi- 
fonous  juice,  the  hair  to  fall  off  the  hands  of  thofe  that 
tench   it  ;  and  is  fo  extremely  fetid  as  to  create  fiek- 


fh.ul  never  recover  his  right  till  the  king  has  fatisfied 
his  turn  by  prefentation  ;  for  nullum  tempus  occurrit 
re?i. 

O 

LAPWING,  in  ornithology.     See  Tringa. 
LAQUEARIUS,  a  kindVf  athlcta  among  the  an- 
cients,, who  in  one  hand   held  a   laa-ieus,  i.  e.  a  fort  of 
aefs  at  ftomach.— The  major,  or  greater  fea-harc,  grows    fnare,  wherewith  to  embarrafs  and  entangle  his  anta- 
t©  the  length  of  eight  inche-.  gonift,  and  in  the  other  a  poign.ard  to  ftab  him. 

LAPSANA,  nipplewort:  A  genus  of  the  poly-  LAQUEUS,  in  furgery,  a  kind  of  ligature  fo  con- 
gsamia  a?qualis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenelia  clafs  trived,  that,  when  ftretched  by  any  weight  or  the  like, 
of  plantr,  :  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  it  draws  up  clofe.  Its  ufe  is  to  extend  broken  or  dif- 
the  49th  order,  Compofue.  The  receptacle  is  naked  ;  jointed  bones,  to  keep  them  in  their  places  while  they 
the  calyx  calculated,  with  %il  the  inferior  fcales  cana-  are  fet,  and  to  bind  the  pvrts  clofe  together. 
h<  "./lated  or  finely  channelled.  There  are  four  fpecics,  LARARIUM,  was  a  chapel  which  the  Romans 
h  grow  commonly  as  weeds  by  the  fides  of  ditches,  frequently  had  in  their  houfes  for  the  houfehold  gods, 
The  young  leaves  of  the  common  kind,  called  dock-cref-  called  lares.  Spartian  fays,  that  Alexander  the  fon  of 
f.j,  have  the  tafle  of  radifhes  and  are  eaten  raw  at  Con-  Mammeus  kept  in  his  lararium  the  figure  of  our  Sa- 
iLntmople  as  a  falad.  In  lime  parts  of  England  the  viour,  together  with  his  other  idols, 
common  people  boil  them  as  greens,  but  they  have  a  LAR-BOARD,  among  feamen,  the  left-hand  fide 
bitter  and  difagrecahle  tafte.  of  the  fhip  when  you  ft  and  with  your  face  towards  the 

LAPSE,  in  ccclefiaftical  law,   a  flip  or  omiffion  of   head. 

a  patron  to    prefent  a  ekrk  to  a  benefice  within  fix         LARCENY,  or  Theft,   by  contraction  for  latro- 

mor.ths  cf  its  bcin^  void  ;   in  which  cafe,  the  benefice    ciny,  latrocinium,  is  diftinsuifhed  by   the   law  into  two 

if  faid  to  be  in  lapfe,  or  faffed,  and  the  right  of  prefen-    forts  :  the  one  called  jmtple  larceny,  or  plain  theft,  un- 

iqti  devolved  to  the  ordinary..  accompanied  with  any  other  atrocious  circumftance  ; 

and 
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Larceny,   and   mixed  or  compound  larceny,  which   alfo  includes  in 
— v—  '  it  the    aggravation  of  a  taking  from  one's  houfe  or 
perfon. 

I.  Simple  larceny,  when  it  is  the  dealing  of  goods 
above  the  value  of  twelvepence,  is  called  grand  lar- 
ceny ;  when  of  goods  to  that  value,  or  under,  is  pe- 
tit larceny  ;  offences,  which  are  confiderably  diftin- 
guifhed  in  their  punifhment,  but  not  otherwife.  See 
Theft. 

II.  Mixed,  or  compound  larceny,  is  fuch  as  has  all 
the  properties  of  the  former,  (fee  Theft)  ;  but  is 
accompanied  with  either  one  or  both  of  the  aggra- 
vations of  a  taking  from  one's  houfe  or  perfon.  Firft 
therefore  of  larceny  from  the  houfe,  and  then  of  lar- 
ceny from  the  perfon. 

i.  Larceny  from  the  houfe,  though  it  might  feem 
to  have  a  higher  degree  of  guilt  than  fimple  larceny, 
yet  is  not  at  all  diftinguifhed  from  the  other  at  com- 
mon law :  unlefs  where  it  is  acompanied  with  the 
circumftance  of  breaking  the  houfe  by  night ;  and 
then  it  falls  under  another  defcription,  viz.  that  of 
burglary,  (fee  Burglary).  But  now  by  feveral  acts 
of  parliament  (the  hiftory  of  which  is  very  ingeniouf- 
•f  liarr,  ly  deduced  by  a  learned  modern  writer  f ,  who  hath 
875-  fhown  them  to  have  gradually  arifen  from    the  im- 

provements in  trade  and  opulence),  the  benefit  of  cler- 
gy is  taken  from  larcenies  committed  in  an  houfe  in 
almoft  every  inftance  :  except  that  larceny  of  the  ftock 
or  utenfils  of  the  plate  glafs  company  from  any  of  their 
houfes,  &c.  is  made  only  fingle  felony,  and  liable  to 
tranfportation  for  feven  years.  The  multiplicity  of  the 
general  acts  is  apt  to  create  fome  confufion  ;  but  up- 
on comparing  them  diligently,  we  may  collect,  that  the 
benefit  of  clergy  is  denied  upon  the  following  domeflic 
aggravations  of  larceny  ;  viz.  firft,  in  larcenies  above 
Blaclji.  the  value  of  tivelvepcnce,  committed,  1.  In  a  church 
Gunmcnt.  or  chapel,  with  or  without  violence,  or  breaking  the 
fame  :  2.  In  a  booth  or  tent  in  a  market  or  tair,  in 
the  da  -time  or  in  the  night,  by  violence  of  breaking 
the  fame,  the  owner  or  fome  of  his  family  being 
therein  :  3.  By  robbing  a  dwelling-houfe  in  the  day- 
time (which  robFwg  implies  a  breaking),  any  perfon 
being  therein  :  4.  In  a  dwelling-houfc  by  day  or  by 
night,  without  breaking  the  fame,  any  perfon  being 
therein  and  put  in  fear  ;  which  amounts  in  law  to  a.  rob- 
bery :  and  in  both  thefe  lait  cafes  the  acceifory  before 
the  fact  is  alfo  excluded  from  his  clergy.  Secondly,  in 
larcenies  to  the  value  of  f.ieJhU'in.os,  committed,  I.  By 
breaking  any  dwelling-houfe,  or  any  out  houfe,  (hop, 
or  warehoufe  thereunto  belonging,  in  the  day-time,  al- 
though no  perfon  be  therein  ;  which  alfo  now  extends 
to  aiders,  abettors,  and  acceffories  before  the  fact : 
2.  By  privately  ftealing  goods,  wares,  or  merchandife 
in  any  fhop,  warehoufe,  coach-houfe,  or  ftabie,  by 
day  or  by  night  ;  though  the  fame  be  not  broken  o- 
pen,  and  though  no  perfon  be  therein  :  which  likewife 
extends  to  fuch  as  aftift,  hire,  or  command  the  offence 
to  be  committed.  Laftly,  in  larcenies  to  the  value  of 
forty  jhillhigs  in  a  dwelling  houfe,  or  its  out-houfes,  al- 
though the  fame  be  not  broken,  und  whether  any  per- 
fon be  therein  or  not ;  unlefs  committed  againft  their 
mafters  by  apprentices  under  the  age  of  15.  This  alfo 
extends  to  thofe  who  aid  or  allift  in  the  commiflion  of 
any  fuch  offence. 


2.  Larceny  from  the   perfon,  is  either    by  privately    Lacerny, 
ftealing,  or  by  open  and  violent  afTault,  which  is  ufu-  ^ardner"T, 
ally  called  robbery, 

The  offence  of  privately  ftealing  from  man's  per- 
fon, as  by  picking  his  pocket  or  the  like,  privily,  with- 
out his  knowledge,  was  debarred  of  the  benefit  of  cler- 
gy fo  early  as  by  the  ftatute  8  Eliz.  c.  4.  But  then 
it  muft  be  fuch  a  larceny  as  ftands  in  need  of  the  be- 
nefit of  clergy,  viz.  of  above  the  value  of  T2d. ;  elfe 
the  offender  fhall  not  have  judgment  of  death.  For 
the  ftatute  creates  no  new  offence ;  but  only  takes  a- 
way  the  benefit  of  clergy,  which  was  a  matter  of  grace, 
and  leaves  the  thief  to  the  regular  judgment  of  the  an- 
cient law.  This  feverity  (for  a  moft  fevere  law  it  cer- 
tainly is)  feems  to  be  owing  to  the  eafe  with  which 
fuch  offences  are  committed,  the1  difficulty  of  guarding 
againft  them,  and  the  boldnefs  with  which  they  were 
pracrifed  (even  in  the  queen's  court  and  prefence)  at 
the  time  when  this  ftatute  was  made  :  befides  that  this 
is  an  infringement  of  property  in  the  manual  occupa- 
tion or  corporal  pofTeftion  of  the  owner,  which  was  an 
offence  even  in  a  ftate  of  nature.  And  therefore  the 
faccularii,  or  cutpurfes,  were  mere  feverely  punilhed 
than  common  thieves  by  the  Roman  and  Athenian 
laws. 

As  to  open  and  violent  larceny  from  the  perfon,  fee 
Robbery. 

LAR,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  the  province  of  Fars,. 
with  a  caftle.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  fiik  ;  and 
its  territory  abounds  in  oranges,  lemons,  and  very 
large  tamarinds.     E.  Long.  54.  15.  N.  Lat.  27.  30. 

LARACHA,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  town  of  Afri- 
ca, in  the  kingdom  of  Fex.  It  is  feated  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  good  harbour.  It 
was  once  in  the  poffefiion  of  the  Spaniards ;  but  the 
Moors  took  it  from   them.     W.  Long.  5.  55.  N.  Lat. 

35-  °. 

LARDNER   (Nathaniel),  an   eminent  Englifh  dif- 

fenting  divine,  was  born  at  Hawkhurft  in  Kent,  June 
6.  1684.  After  a  grammatical  education,  to  which 
great  attention  muft  have  been  given,  and  in  which  a 
no  lei's  rapid  progrefs  mjifl:  have  been  made,  he  was 
fent  firi!  to  a  diflenting  academy  in  London,  which 
was  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Jcfiuia  Old  field  ; 
and  thence,  in  his  16th  year,  to  proiecnte  his  ftudies 
at  Utrecht,  under  the  celebrated  profefibrs  D'Uries, 
GiiEviu?,  and  Burman.  Here  he  remained  fomewhat 
more  than  three  years,  and  then  removed  for  a  fhort 
fpace  to  Leyden.  In  1703  he  returned  to  England, 
continuing  at  his  fathei's  houfe  to  employ  himfclf  by 
clofe  and  diligent  preparation  for  the  facred  r  rcfeflion 
which  he  had  in  view.  Qualified  as  he  was,  it  was 
not  till  1 709  that  he  preached  his  firft  fermon,  from 
Romans  i.  16. — ««  a  text  (his  biographer  remarks)  than 
which  there  could  not  have  been  a  more  proper  one 
for  a  man  who  was  deftined  in  the  order  of  Divine 
Providence  to  be  one  of  the  ableft  advocates  for  the  au- 
thenticity and  truth  of  the  Chriftian  revelation  that 
ever  exifted." 

A  few  years  after  this,  Lardner  was  received  into 
Lady  Treby's  family  as  domeftic  chaplain  and  tutor 
to  her  fon,  and  continued  in  this  comfortable  fituation 
till  her  ladylh-ip's  death  in  1 72 1.  This  event  threw  him 
into  circumftances  of  fome  perplexity,  having  preach- 
ed. 
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Lardner.  ed  to  feveral  congregations  daring  his  residence  with 
*  v  '  Lady  Treby  without  the  approbation  or  choice  of  any 
one  congregation.  Here  we  are  told,  "  that  it  reflects 
no  honour  on  the  Diflenters,  that  a  man  of  fuch  merit 
fhould  fo  long  have  been  neglected."  But  it  has  been 
obferved  upon  this,  that  the  pulpit  was  not  the  place 
in  which  Mr  Lardner  was  calculated  either  to  convey 
improvement  or  acquire  reputation.  :  Dr  Kippis.  af- 
Monthly  terwards  informs  us,  "  that  his  mode  of  elocution 
Review,  Was  very  unpleafant ;  that  from  his  early  and  extreme 
Jan.  1789.  deafnefs  he  could  have  no  fuch  command  of  his  voice 
as  to  give  it  a  due  modulation ;  and  that  he  greatly 
dropped  his  words."  It  cannot  then,  as  his  biogra- 
pher adds,  be  matter  of  furprife  that  he  was  not  po- 
pular ;  nor,  it  may  be  added,  can  it  be  any  reflection 
on  the  congregations  to  which  he  occafionally  preach- 
ed, that  they  did  not  choofe  for  their  minifter  a  man, 
who,  notwithstanding;  his  "Teat  learnintr  and  amiable 
virtues,  was  fo  deficent  as  a  public  fpeaker,  that  it 
was  impoffible  to  hear  him  with  any  pleafure,  and 
fcarcely  without  pain. 

Though  Mr  Lardner  had  no  church  at  which  he 
officiated  as  minifter,  he  was  engaged  with  fome  of 
his  diflenting  brethren  in  preaching  a  Tuefday-evening 
lecture  at  the  Old  Jewry.  Acquainted  probably  with 
the  direction  of  his  ftudies,  they  appointed  him  to 
preach  on  the  proof  of  the  Credibility  of  the  Go/pel  Hi- 
Jiory.  This  he  difcufled,  we  are  told,  in  two  fermons  ; 
and  profecuting  the  fubject  which  he  had  taken  up  in 
thefe  difcourfes,  in  Feb.  1727,  he  publiflied,  in  two 
volumes  octavo,  the  Firjl  part  of  "  The  Credibility 
of  the  Gofpel  Hiftory,  or  the  Facts  occasionally 
mentioned  in  the  New  Teftament  confirmed  by  Paflages 
of  ancient  Authors  who  were  contemporary  with  our 
Saviour  or  his  Apoftles,  or  lived  near  their  Time."  An 
Appendix  was  fubjoined,  relating  to  the  time  of  He- 
rod's death. 

Thus  Mr  Lardner  commenced  author,  and  began 
his  literary  career  with  Angular  reputation.  "  It  is 
fcarcely  neceflary  to  fay  (obferves  Dr  Kippis),  how 
well  this  work  was  received  by  the  learned  world.  Not 
only  was  it  highly  approved  by  the  Proteftant  Diflen- 
ters,  with  whom  the  author  was  more  immediately 
connected,  but  by  the  cleray  in  general  of  the  efta- 
blifhed  church  ;  and  its  reputation  gradually  extended 
into  foreign  countries.  It  is  indeed  an  invaluable  per- 
formance, and  hath  rendered  the  mod  efTential  fervice 
to  the  caufe  of  Chriftianity.  Whoever  perufes  this 
work  (and  to  him  that  does  not  perufe  it,  it  will  be 
to  his  own  lofs)  will  find  it  replete  with  admirable  in- 
ftruction,  found  learning,  and  juft  and  candid  criti- 
cifm."  Thefe  two,  with  the  fubfequent  fifteen,  vo- 
lumes octavo,  and  the  four  tihin  quartos  intitled  Jeivi/li 
and  Heathen  Tejlimsnies,  occupied  him,  with  the  inter- 
ruption arifing  from  fome  fmaller  productions,  during 
the  fpace  of  forty-three  years. 

Dr  Kippis  gives  us  a  particular  account  of  the  time 
when  each  volume  was  publiflied,  and  of  the  fubjects 
difcufled  in  each.  The  following  ufeful  informa- 
tion which  the  Doctor  introduces,  in  fpeaking  of 
the  "  Supplement  to  the  Credibility,"  deferves  well  to 
he  tranferibed.  "  I  cannot  avoid  ftrongly  recom- 
mending this  work  (fays  he)  to  the  attention  of 
all  young   divines.     Indeed,  I  think  that  it  ought  to 
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be  read  by  every  theological  ftudent  before  he  quits 
the  univerfity  or  academy  in  which  he  is  educated. 
There  are  three  other  works  which  will  be  found  of 
eminent  advantage  to  thofe  who  are  intended  for,  or 
beginning  to  engage  in,  the  Chriftian  miniftry.  Thefe 
are,  Butler's  Analogy,  Bifhop  Law's  Coufiderations 
on  the  the  Theory  of  Religion,  and  Dr  Taylor's  Key  to 
Apoftolical  Writings,  prefixed  to  his  Paraphrafe  on  the 
Epiftle  to  the  Romans.  Without  agreeing  with  every 
circumftance  advanced  in  thefe  works,  it  may  be  faid 
of  them  with  the  greater!  truth,  that  they  tend  to  open 
and  enlarge  the  mind  ;  that  they  give  important  views 
of  the  evidence,  nature,  and  defign  of  revelation  ;  and 
that  they  difplay  a  vein  of  reafoning  and  inquiry  which 
may  be  extended  to  other  objects  befides  thofe  imme- 
diately confidered  in  the  books  thcmfelves. — It  mud 
not  be  forgotten,  that  the  Supplement  to  the  Credibi- 
lity has  a  place  in  the  excellent  collection  of  treatifes 
in  divinity  which  has  lately  been  publiflied  by  Dr  Wat- 
fon  bifhop  of  LandafF.  For  a  collection  which  cannot 
fail  of  being  eminently  conducive  to  the  inftruction  and 
improvement  of  younger  clergymen,  and  for  the  noble 
manly,  and  truly  evangelical  preface  by  which  it  is 
preceded,  this  great  prelate  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  Chriftian  world."  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
add,  that  the  Supplement  to  the  Credibility  was  fome 
years  ago  publiflied  feparately  by  the  bookfellers,  un- 
der the  title  of  The  Hiftory  of  the  Gofpels  and  Epiftks. 

Applauded  as  Dr  Lardner's  works  were,  he  received 
little  recompence  for  them.  Some  of  the  latter  vo- 
lumes of  the  Credibility  were  publiflied  at  a  lofs ;  and 
at  laft  he  fold  the  copy-right  and  all  the  remaining 
printed  copies  to  the  bookfellers,  for  the  trifling  fum 
of  L.  150.  His  object,  however,  was  not  private  emo- 
lument, but  to  ferve  the  interefts  of  truth  and  virtue  ; 
and  it  pleafed  Divine  Providence  to  fpare  his  life,  both 
to  complete  his  extenfive  plan,  and  to  fee  the  laft  vo- 
lume, the  4th  of  the  Teftimonies,  publiflied.  This  was 
in  1767.  He  was  feized  with  a  decline  in  thefummer 
following  ;  and  was  carried  off"  in  a  few  days  at  Hawk- 
hurft,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  where  he  had  a  fmall 
paternal  eftate,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 

LAREDO,  a  fea-port  town  of  Spain,  in  the  bay 
of  Bifcay,  with  a  large  fafe  harbour.  It  is  30  miles 
weft  of  Bilboa,  and  72  north  by  weft  of  Burgos.  W. 
Long.  3.  45.  N.  Lat.  43.  23. 

LARENTINALIA,  in  antiquity,  a  feaft  held  a- 
mong  the  Romans  on  the  23d  day  of  December,  but 
ordered  to  be  obferved  twice  a-year  by  Auguftus ;  by 
fome  fuppofed  to  have  been  in  honour  of  the  Lares, 
but  by  others,  with  more  probability,  in  honour  of 
Acca  Laurentia ;  and  to  have  been  the  fame  with  Lau- 
rentalia. 

LARES,  among  the  ancients,  derived  by  Apu- 
leius  (De  Deo  Socraiis),  from  lar,  familiaris ;  a  kind 
of  domeftic  genii,  or  divinities,  worfliipped  in  houfes, 
and  efteemed  the  guardians  and  protectors  of  families  ; 
fuppofed  to  refide  more  immediately  in  the  chimney 
corner. 

The  Lares  were  diftinguifhed  from  the  Penates ;  as 
the  former  were  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  houfe-keep- 
ing,  the  fervants  in  families,  and  domeftic  affairs  ;  and 
the  latter  were  the  protectors  of  the  mafters  of  fami- 
lies, their  wives  and  children.     Accordingly  the  Lares 

were 


Lares. 
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were  dreffed  in    fhort  fuccinct    habits  to   (how  their    wards   introduced  of  burying  in  the  highways,  they 


'  readinefs  to  ferve ; 
in  their  hands, 

houfe-keeping.  According  to  Ovid*  there  were  gene- 
rally two  of  them,  who  were  fometimes  reprefented 
with  a  dog  at  their  feet. 

Plutarch  diftinguilhes  good  and  evil  Lares,  as  he 
had  before  done  good  and  evil  Genii. — There  were 
alfo  fome  public,  others  private  Lares. 

Apuleius  tells  us  the  domeftic  Lares  were  no  more 
than  the  fouls  of  departed  perfons,  who  had  lived  well, 
and  difcharged  the  duties  of  their  ftation  ;  whereas 
thofe  who  had  done  otherwife,  were  vagabonds,  wan- 
dering about  and  frightening  people,  called  Larva  and 
Lemures. 

The  Lares  were  alfo  called  Penates,  and  were  wor- 
fhipped  under  the  figures  of  little  marmoufets,  or  ima- 
ges of  wax,  filver,  or  earthen  ware. 

The  public  Lares  were  alfo  called  Compitales,  from 
comp'itum  "  a  crofs-way  ;"  and  Vlaks,  from  via  "  a  way 
or  public  road  ;"  as  being  placed  at  the  meetings  of 
roads  and  in  the  high-ways,  and  efteemed  the  patrons 
and  protectors  of  travellers. 

Their  private  Lares  took  care  of  particular  houfes 
and  families :  thefe  they  alfo  called  Prajlltes,  from 
prajlo  ; 

Zpuod prajlant  octilis  omnia  tuta fuis.  Ovid    Faft. 

They  gave  the  name  Urban't,  i.  e.  "  Lares  of  cities,"  to 
thofe  who  had  cities  under  their  care ;  and  HoJlUii,  to 
thofe  who  were  to  keep  their  enemies  off.  There  were 
alfo  Lares  of  the  country,  called  Rurales,  as  appears  by 
feveral  antique  inferiptions. 

The  Lares  were  alfo  genial  gods,  and  were  fuppofed 
to  take  care  of  children  from  their  birth.  It  is  for  this 
reafon  that  when  Macrobius  tells  us  the  Egyptians  had 
four  gods  who  prefided  over  the  birth, of  children,  via. 
the  Genius,  Fortune,  Love,  and  Neceffity,  called 
Praftites,  fome  interpret  him  as  if  he  had  faid  the  E- 
gyptians  had  Lares ;  but  they  have  mentioned  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  between  the  Lares  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Praefites  of  the  Egyptians.  How- 
ever, the  learned  Mr  Bryant  affirms  that  they  were 
the  fame. 

The  ancients  differ  extremely  about  the  origin  of 
the  Lares.  Varro  and  Macrobius  fay  that  they  were 
the  children  of  Mania ;  Ovid  makes  them  the  iffue  of 
Mercury,  and  the  Naiad  Lara,  or  Larunda  ;  Apuleius 
affures  us  they  were  the  poftcrity  of  the  Lemures  ;  Ni- 
gridius,  according  to  Arnobius,  made  them  fometimes 
the  guardians  and  protestors  of  houfes,  and  fometimes 
the  fame  with  the  Curetes  of  Samothracia,  which  the 
Greeks  call  Ida*  dacly'i.  Nor  was  Varro  more  confid- 
ent in  his  opinion  of  thefe  gods ;  fometimes  making 
them  the  manes  of  heroes,  and  fometimes  gods  of  the 
air. 

T.  Tatius  king  of  the  Sabines,  was  the  firft  who 
built  a  temple  to  the  Lares.  The  chimney  and  fire- 
place in  the  houfe  were  particularly  confecrated  to 
them. 

Tertullian  tells  us,  the  cuftom  of  worfliipping  the 
Lares  arofe  from  this,  that  they  anciently  interred 
their  dead  in  their  houfes ;  whence  the  credulous 
people  took  occafion  to  imagine  their  fouls  continued 
there  alfo,  and  proceeded  to  pay  them  divine  honours. 
To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  cuftom  being  after- 


and  they  held  a  fort  of  cornucopia    might  hence  take  occafion  to  regard  them  as  gods  of 
as   a  fignal  of  hofpitality  and  good    the  highways. 

The  victim  offered  to  the  Lares  in  the  public  facri- 
fices  was  a  hog :  in  private,  they  offered  them  wine, 
incenfe,  a  crown  of  wool,  and  a  little  of  what  was  left 
at  the  table.  They  alio  crowned  them  with  flowers, 
particularly  the  violet,  myrtle,  and  rofemary.  Their 
fymbol  was  a  dog,  which  was  ufually  reprefented 
by  their  fide,  on  account  of  its  fidelity  and  the  fer- 
vice  it  does  to  man  in  watching  his  houfe.  They 
were  fometimes  alfo  reprefented  as  clothed  in  a  dog's 
fkin. 

The  term  Lares,  according  to  Mr  Bryant,  was 
formed  from  laren,  an  ancient  word  by  which  the  ark 
was  reprefented  :  and  he  fuppofes  that  the  Lares  and 
Manes  were  the  fame  domeftic  deities  under  different 
names  ;  and  that  by  thefe  terms  the  Hetrurians  and 
Latins  denoted  the  dl'i  arkita,  who  were  no  other  than 
their  arkite  anceftors,  or  the  perfons  preferved  in  the 
laren  or  ark ;  the  genius  of  which  was  Ifis,  the  repu- 
ted parent  of  the  world.  He  obferves  farther,  that 
they  are  defcribed  as  demons  and  genii,  who  once  li- 
ved on  earth,  and  were  gifted  with  immortality.  Ar- 
nobius ftyles  them  Lares  quo/dam  genios  eff  fundorum 
animas ;  and  he  fays,  that  according  to  Varro,  they 
were  the  children  of  Mania.  Huetius  (Demofthen. 
Prop.  4.  p.  139.)  adds,  that  Mania  had  alfo  the  name 
of  Larunda ;  and  fhe  is  ftyled  the  mother  of  the  dae- 
mons. By  fome  fhe  is  called  Lara,  and  was  fuppofed 
to  prefide  over  families  ;  and  children  were  offered  at 
her  altar  in  order  to  procure  her  favour.  In  lieu  of 
thefe  they  in  after-times  offered  the  heads  of  poppies 
and  pods  of  garlic. 

LARGE,  a  fea  term  applied  to  the  wind  when 
it  crofles  the  line  of  a  ihip's  courfe  in  a  favourable  di- 
rection, particularly  on  the  beam  or  quarter.  Thus, 
if  a  fhip  fteer  weft,  then  the  wind  in  any  point  of  the 
compafs  to  the  eaftward  of  the  fouth  or  north  may  be 
called  large,  unlefs  when  it  is  directly  eaft,  and  then  it 
is  faid  to  be  right  aft.  Sailing  large  is,  therefore,  ad- 
vancing with  a  large  wind,  fo  as  that  the  fheets  are 
fiackened  and  flowing,  and  the  bow-lines  entirely  dif- 
ufed.  This  phrafe  is  generally  oppofed  to  failing  clofe- 
hauled. 

LARGESS.     See  Largitio. 

LARGITIO,  in  Pvoman  antiquity,  was  a  diftribu- 
tion  of  corn,  proviiion,  cloalhs,  money,  Sec.  to  the 
people.  Gracchus  when  tribune,  to  make  himfelf 
popular  pafied  a  law  for  fupplying  the  Roman  citizens 
with  corn  at  a  very  low  rate,  out  of  the  public  grana- 
ries. Claudius,  another  tribune,  with  the  fame  views 
to  popular  applaufe,  procured  it  to  be  diftributed^rrt/zV, 
— Cato,  to  win  the  common  people  from  Csefar,  per^ 
fuaded  thefenate  to  do  the  fame,  and  300,000  citizens 
ihared  in  the  diftribution.  Caefar,  after  his  triumph, 
extended  his  bounty  to  150,000,  giving  them  each  a 
nana.  The  Roman  emperors  enlarged  it  ill  further  the 
lilt  of  thofe  who  were  to  partake  of  their  diftributions, 
Largitio  is  frequently  taken  in  a  bad  fenfe,  to  fignify 
a  mafked  bribery  ;  whereby  candidates  purchafed  votes, 
when  they  ftood  for  places  of  honour  or  truft  in  the 
ftate.  The  diftribution  of  money  was  called  congiariumy 
and  the  diftributors  dhifores  and  fequejres, 

LARGS,  a  village  on  the.  weft  coaft  of  Scotland* 

oppofite 
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Largs     oppofite  to  the  ifland  of  Bute  ;  rendered  memorable  by    as  he  walks  about  the  cage,  and  by  his  doubling  his    Larkfpur 


the  defeat  of  the  Norwegians  here  in  their  lift  invafion 
Lark,  0f  t}iat  country. — This  invafion  was  made  in  the  year 
1263,  with  a  fleet  of  160  fail  an  J  an  army  of  20,000 
men,  commanded  by  Haquin  king  of  Norway,  whole 
lavages  on  the  coaft  of  Ayr,  Bute,  and  Arran,  reach- 
ing the  Scottifh  court,  an  army  was  immediately  af- 
iembled  by  Alexander  III.  and  a  bloody  engagement 
enfued  at  this  village,  when  16,000  of  the  invaders 
were  flam  in  the  battle  and  flight,  with  5000  Scots. 
Haquin  efcaped  to  the  Orkneys,  where  he  foon  after 
died  of  grief.  The  entrenchments  of  the  Norwegian 
camp  may  (till  be  traced  along  the  fhore  of  this  place. 
The  Scottifh  commanders  who  fell  in  battle  Were  bu- 
ried in  a  rifmg  field,  near  the  village ;  three  or  four 
pcrlbns  were  interred  in  one  grave,  on  each  fide  of 
which  was  a  large  ftone,  a  third  was  placed  acrofs  the 
gfave,  fupported  at  the  extremities  by  the  fide  ftones, 
and  in  this  rude  manner  the  warriors  lay  entombed. 
Home  years  ago  the  proprietor  of  the  field  demoliihed 
thefe  repositories  of  the  dead,  leaving  only  one  (a 
lpccial  favour!),  which  ferves  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
whole. 

LARINO,  a  town  of  Italy  in  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, in  the  Capitanata,  with  a  bilhop's  fee.  E.  Long. 
15.  51.  N.  Lat.  41.  48. 

LARISSA,  an  ancient,  rich,  and  celebrated  town 
of  Greece,  in  the  province  of  Janna  or  Theflaly,  with 
an  archbifhop's  fee  of  the  Greek  church,  a  palace,  and 
feveral  handfome  mofques.  According  to  Virgil,  it 
was  the  country  of  Achilles.  It  was  alfo  the  place 
where  Philip  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great  refi- 
ded. — The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade. 
The  city  is  agreeably  fituated  on  the  river  Peneus,  in 
E.  Long.  23.  36.  N.  Lat.  38.  51. 

LARIX,  the  larch-tree.     See  Pinus. 

LARK,  in  ornithology.  See  Alauda,  and  Bird- 
Catchinv. 

0 

The  lark  is  not  only  a  very  agreeable  bird  for  the 
cage,  but  will  live  upon  almoft  any  food,  fo  that  it 
have  once  a  week  a  frefh  tuft  of  three-leaved  grafs. 
The  proper  method  of  keeping  them  in  health  is  this  : 
there  mud  be  two  pans  of  food,  the  one  containing 
meat,  the  other  oatmeal  and  hempfeed.  A  very  good 
food  is  the  following :  boil  an  egg  very  hard,  to 
which  add  the  crumb  of  a  halfpenny  loaf,  and  as  much 
hempfeed  ;  let  the  egg  be  chopped  veiy  fmall,  and  the 
hempfeed  bruifed  in  the  mortar ;  when  thefe  are  mix- 
ed, the  bread  is  to  be  crumbled  in  among  the  reft,  and 
the  whole  to  be  rolled  together  with  a  common  roll- 
ing-pin, and  kept  for  ufe.  There  muft  be  fome  fine 
fmall  gravel  ftrewed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cage,  and 
renewed  at  fartheft  once  ie  a  week.  This  will  pre- 
vent the  bird's  feet  from  getting  hurt  by  being  clog- 
ged with  the  dung  ;  and  his  balking  in  this  will  keep 
him  alfo  from  growing  loufy,  after  which  few  come  to 
good.     There  muft  be  a  perch  in  the  cage,  and  it  muft 


notes  in  the  evening,  as  \t  he  was  going  with  his  "mat; 
to  rooft.  A  better  rule  than  all  others,  however,  is 
his  ringing  ftrong  ;  for  the  hen  wood-Jar'.;,  fin^s  but 
very  weakly. — But  the  cock  and  hen  of  this  kind  are 
fubject  to  many  diforders  ;  the  principal  of  thefe  are 
cramps,  giddinefs  of  the  head,  and  breeding  lice. 
Ci(.anlinefs  is  the  beit  cure  for  the  firft  and  the  laft 
of  thefe  complaints ;  but  we  know  of  no  cure  for 
the  other.  A  good  ftrong  bird,  however,  will  often 
laft  very  well  five  or  fix  years,  and  improve  all  the 
time. 

LARKSPUR.     See  Delphinium. 

LARRIBUNDAR,  a  fea-port  town  of  Afia,  in 
Indoftan;  feated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Shida,  or 
Indus,  with  a  harbour  capable  of  receiving  fhips  of 
200  tons  burden.  It  is  but  a  fmall  place,  ccnlifting 
of  about  100  houfes  built  with  wood  ;  but  has  a  ftone 
fort,  with  a  few  guns.  E.  Long.  67.  o.  N.  Lat. 
25.  o. 

LARVA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  Lin- 
imts  to  infers  in  that  ftate,  called  by  flther  writers 
eruca  or  caterpillar.      See  Tra7isformuiion  of  Ixskcts. 

LARVAE,  in  antiquity,  derived  from  the  Hetrufcan 
word  lar  or  lars,  hgnifying  "  prince  or  lord,"  deno- 
ted the  ghofts  of  the  deceafed,  conlidcred  as  wicked 
and  mifchievous.  Hence  is  formed  the  term  larvatus, 
i.  e.  larva  'm.luttts  or  demoniac.  The  ingenious  Mr  Far- 
mer urges  the  etymology  and  ufe  of  this  term  to  prove 
that  the  heathen  demons  were  human  ghofts. — The  lar- 
vae were  alfo  called  lemures. 

LarvjE  in  mineralogy,  the  fame  with  petrifactions. 
See  Petrifactions. 

LARUS,  the  gull,  in  ornithology  :  a  genus  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  anferes,  the  characters  of 
which  are  thefe :  The  bill  is  ftrait,  cultrated,  a  little 
crooked  at  the  point,  and  without  teeth  ;  the  inferior 
mandible  is  gibbous  below  the  apex ;  the  noftrils 
are  linear,  a  little  broader  before,  and  fituated  in  the 
middle  of  the  beak.  The  different  fpecies  are  princi- 
pally diftinguifhed  by  their  colour. 

1.  The  marinus,  or  black-backed  gull,  is  in 
length  29  inches  ;  in  breadth  five  feet  nine.  The 
bill  is  very  ftrong  and  thick,  and  almoft  four  inches 
long  ;  the  colour  a  pale  yellow ;  but  the  lower  man- 
dible is  marked  with  a  red  fpot,  with  a  black  one  in 
the  middle.  The  head,  neck,  whole  under-fide,  tail, 
and  lower  part  of  the  back,  are  white  :  the  upper 
part  of  the  back,  and  wings,  are  black ;  the  quill- 
feathers  tipt  with  white,  the  legs  of  a  pale  flefh- 
colour.  It  inhabits  feveral  parts  of  England,  and 
breeds  on  the  higheft  cliffs.  The  egg  is  blunt  at  each 
end  ;  of  a  dufky  olive-colour  :  quite  black  at  the  greater 
end,  and  the  reft  of  it  thinly  marked  with  dufky  fpots. 
It  is  alfo  common  on  mod  of  the  northern  coafts  of 
Europe.  It  frequents  Greenland ;  but  chiefly  inha- 
bits the  diftant  rocks.     It  lays  three  eggs  in  May,  pla- 


either  be  lined  with  green  bays,  or  made  of  fine  mat-    cing  them  on  the  heaps  of  dung  which  the  birds  leave 


ting,  which  the  lark  is  very  fond  of.  When  the  bird 
is  firft  taken,  fome  meat  muft  be  ftrewed  upon  the 
find  in  the  bottom  of  the  cage ;  for  it  will  be  fome- 
times  almoft  famifhed  before  it  finds  the  meat  in  the 
pan. 

The  cock-bird  of  this  kind  is  known  from  the  hen 
by  the  loudnefs  and  length  of  his  call,  by  his   tallnefs 


there  from  time  to  time.  It  is  faid  to  attack  other 
birds,  and  to  be  particularly  an  enemy  to  the  eider 
duck.  It  very  greedily  devours  carrion,  though  the 
moft  general  food  is  fifh.  It  is  common  alfo  in  Ame- 
rica, as  low  as  South  Carolina,  where  it  is  called  the 
old  ivife. 

2.  The  cataracles,  or-  Skua  gull,  is  in  length  two 

feet; 
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Larus.  feet  ;  the  extent  four  feet  and  a  half ;  the  weight  three 
w  pounds  :  the  bill  is  two  inches  one-fourth  long,  very 
much  hooked  at  the  end,  and  very  fharp  ;  the  upper 
mandible  covered  more  than  half-way  with  a  black  cere 
or  fkin,  as  in  the  hawk  kind  ;  the  noftrils  are  placed  near 
the  bend,  and  are  pervious.  The  feathers  on  the 
head,  neck,  back,  fcapulars,  and  coverts  of  the  wings, 
are  of  a  deep  brown,  marked  with  ruft-colour  (brighteft 
in  the  male).  The  bread,  belly,  and  vent,  are  fer- 
ruginous, tinged  with  aih-colour.  The  tail  when 
fpread  is  circular,  of  a  deep  brown,  white  at  the  root, 
and  with  fhafts  of  the  fame  colour.  The  legs  are  co- 
vered with  great  black  fcalons  :  the  talons  black, 
ftrong,  and  crooked  ;  the  interior  remarkably  fo. — 
This  bird  inhabits  Norway,  the  Ferroe  ifles,  Shetland, 
and  the  noted  rock  Foula  a  little  weft  of  them.  It  is 
alfo  a  native  of  the  South  Sea.  It  is  the  moft  formi- 
dable of  the  gulls  ;  its  prey  being  not  only  fifh,  but,  what 
is  wonderful  in  a  web-footed  bird,  all  the  lefTer  fort  of 
water-fowl,  fuch  as  teal,  &c.  Mr  Schroter,  a  furgeon 
in  the  Ferroe  ifles,  relates  that  it  likewife  preys  on 
ducks,  poultry,  and  even  young  lambs.  It  has  all  the 
fiercenefs  of  the  eagle  in  defending  its  young  ;  when 
the  inhabitants  of  thofe  iflands  vifit  the  neft,  it  at- 
tacks them  with  great  force,  fo  that  they  hold  a  knife 
ere<ft  over  their  heads,  on  which  the  fkua  will  transfix 
itfelf  in  its  fall  on  the  invaders.  The  Rev.  Mr  Low, 
minifter  of  Birfa  in  Orkney,  confirmed  part  of  the 
above  account :  On  approaching  the  quarters  of  thefe 
birds,  they  attacked  him  and  his  company  with  moft 
violent  blows ;  and  intimidated  a  bold  dog  of  Mr 
Low's  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  drive  him  for  protection 
to  his  mailer.  The  natives  are  often  very  rudely 
treated  by  them  while  they  are  attending  their  fheep 
on  the  hills  ;  and  are  obliged  to  guard  their  heads  by 
holding  up  their  flicks,  on  which  the  birds  often  kill 
themfelves.  In  Foula  it  is  a  privileged  bird,  becaufe 
it  defends  the  flocks  from  the  eagle,  which  it  beats 
and  purfues  with  great  fury ;  fo  that  even  that  rapa- 
cious bird  feldom  ventures  near  its  quarters.  The 
natives  of  Foula  on  this  account  lay  a  fine  on  any 
•perfon  who  deftroys  one :  they  deny  that  it  ever  in- 
jures their  flocks  or  poultry;  but  imagine  it  preys  on 
the  dung  of  the  arctic  and  other  larger  gulls,  which  it 
perfecutes  till  they  moot  for  fear. — Thefe  birds  are 
alfo  frequent  in  many  high  latitudes  of  the  fouthern 
hemifphere  :  circumnavigators  met  with  them  in  Falk- 
land ifles,  particularly  about  Port  Egmont,  whence 
called  Port  Egmont  hens.  In  this  place,  and  at  Terra 
del  Fuego,  they  were  obferved  to  make  their  nefts 
among  the  dry  grafs.  After  breeding-time,  they  dif- 
perfe  over  the  ocean,  and  for  the  moft  part  are  feen 
in  pairs.  They  are  met  with  in  Kerguelen's  land,  and 
off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  other  parts.  In  all 
places  its  manners  are  the  fame  in  refpecl  to  ferocity  : 
it  is  frequently  feen  to  attack  the  largeft  albatrofs, 
beating  it  with  great  violence  fo  long  as  it  remains  on 
the  wing  ;  at  which  time  this  cowardly  giant  finds  no 
other  refource  than  to  fettle  on  the  water  ;  upon  which 
the  fkua  flies  away. 

3.  The  parafiticus,  or  dung-hunter,  is  in  length  21 

inches.     The  bill  is  an  inch  and  an  half  long,  pretty 

much  hooked,  and  of  a  dufky  colour:  the  noftrils  are 

placed  in  a  kind  of  cere  :  the  top  of  the  head  is  black  ; 
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the  fides  of  it,  forehead,  neck,  and  all  beneath,  white  : 
acrofs  the  bread  there  is  a  pale  dufky  bar  :  the  uppe;- 
parts  of  the  body,  wings,  and  tail,  are  black  ;  the  bale 
of  the  quills  white  on  the  inner  webs  ;  and  the  two 
middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  r.exr  four  inches  longer 
than  the  reft  :  the  legs  are  fcaly,  not  very  ftout :  the 
colour  of  them  is  black.  The  female  is  faid  to  be  en- 
tirely brown,  paleft  beneath  ;  and  the  middle  tail  fea- 
thers only  two  inches  longer  than  the  others.  This  is 
a  northern  fpecies  ;  and  very  common  in  the  Hebrides, 
where  it  breeds  on  heath.  It  comes  in  May,  and  re- 
tires in  Auguft  :  and  if  difturbed  flies  about  like  the 
lapwing,  but  foon  alights.  It  is  alfo  found  in  the  Ork- 
neys ;  and  on  the  coalts  of  Yorkfhire,  where  it  is  called 
the  feafcr.  It  is  met  with  likewife  on  the  northern 
coafts  of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Ruifia,  as  far  a 
Kamtchatka  ;  and  it  is  common  in  Greenland,  where 
it  frequents  the  open  fea,  as  well  as  the  bays.  The 
female  makes  an  artlefs  neft  of  grafs  and  mofs,  on  a 
hillock  in  fome  marfhy  place,  and  lays  two  aih-coloured 
eggs,  fpotted  with  black,  the  iize  of  thofe  of  a  hen. 
This  bird  does  not  often  fwim,  and  flies  generally  in  a 
flow  manner,  except  it  be  in  purfuit  of  other  birds  ; 
which  it  often  attacks,  in  order  to  make  them  dif- 
gorge  the  fifh  or  other  food,  which  this  common  plun- 
derer greedily  fnatches  up.  Moft  authors  have  told  us, 
that  it  is  the  dung  of  the  birds  which  it  fearches  after 
in  the  purfuit ;  but  latter  obfervations  inform  us  that 
the  circumftance  is  not  true ;  though,  from  the  fuppo- 
fition  of  its  being  fo,  the  bird  has  obtained  the  name  of 
Jlnint-jager. 

4.  The  fufcus,  or  herring-gull,  weighs  upwards  of 
30  ounces,;  the  length  23  inches,  its  breadth  52  :  the 
bill  is  yellow,  and  the  lower  mandible  marked  with  an 
orange-coloured  fpot :  the  back  and  coverts  of  tlv- 
wings  are  afh-coloured  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  five  firft 
quill-feathers  are  black,  marked  with  a  white  fpot 
near  their  end  ;  the  legs  of  a  pale  flefh-colour.  Thefe 
birds  breed  on  the  ledges  of  rocks  that  hang  over  the 
fea :  they  make  a  large  neft  of  dead  grafs ;  and  lay 
three  eggs  of  a  dirty  white,  fpotted  with  black.  The 
young  are  aih-coloured,  fpotted  with  brown.  They  do 
not  come  to  their  proper  colour  the  firft  year  :  this  is 
common  to  other  gulls ;  which  has  greatly  multiplied 
tshe  fpecies  among  authors,  who  arc  inattentive  to  thefe 
particulars.  This  gull  is  a  great  devourer  of  fifh,  efpe- 
cially  of  that  from  which  it  takes  its  name  :  it  is  a 
conftant  attendant  on  the  nets,  and  fo  bold  as  to  feize 
its  prey  before  the  filhermens  faces. — The  herring  gull 
is  common  in  Britain,  and  frequents  the  fame  pla- 
ces as  the  black-backed.  It  is  alfo  found  in  moft  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  about  the  Caf- 
pian  and  Black  feas  and  the  rivers  which  fall  into  them, 
and  about  the  great  lakes  of  Siberia.  It  is  found  like- 
wife  in  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  Hudfon's  Bay.  In 
winter  it  migrates  fouth,  being  found  in  Jamaica  ;  and 
is  faid  to  breed  on  fome  of  the  iflands  on  the  coaft  of 
South  Carolina. 

5.  The  narvius,  or  wagel,  is  a  large  fpecies,  being 
near  two  feet  in  length,  and  in  breadth  about  five  ; 
weight,  near  three  pounds.  The  bill  is  black  ;  two 
inches  and  a  half  long  :  the  irides  are  dufky :  the 
whofe  plumage  is  compofed  of  a  mixed  brown,  afh- 
eolcmr,  and  white ;  the  middle  of  each  feather  brown  : 
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Larus*  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  the  fame,  but  paler: 
-"'"v  —  the  quills  are  black  :  the  lower  part  of  the  tail  is 
mottled  black  and  white  ;  near  the  end  is  a  bar  of 
black,  and  beyond  this  the  end  is  white  :  the  legs  are 
of  a  dirty  flefh-colour,  in  fome  white. — This  fpecies 
frequents  the  fea-fhores  of  many  parts  of  England, 
though  not  in  any  confiderable  numbers.  At  times  it 
is  feen  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  along  with  other 
gulls  ;  and  is  there  fuppofed  to  be  the  female  of  the 
black-backed  :  but  this  has  not  yet  been  determined 
fufficiently  by  authors. 

6.  The  hybernus,  or  winter-gull,  winter-mew,  or 
coddy-moddy,  weighs  from  14  to  17  ounces:  the 
length  18  inches,  the  breadth  three  feet  nine.  The 
irides  are  hazel :  the  bill  is  two  inches  long,  but  the 
flendereft  of  any  gull  ;  black  at  the  tip,  and  whitifh 
towards  the  bafe.  The  crown  of  the  head,  and  hind- 
part  and  fides  of  the  neck,  are  white,  marked  with 
oblong  dufky  fpots  ;  the  forehead,  throat,  middle  of 
the  breall,  belly,  and  rump,  white  ;  the  back  and  fca- 
pulars  of  a  pale  grey,  the  laft  fpotted  with  brown  :  the 
coverts  of  the  wings  are  of  a  pale  brown,  edged  with 
white  ;  the  firil  quill-feather  is  black,  the  fucceeding  ones 
are  tipt  with  white :  the  tail  is  white,  eroded  near  the 
end  with  a  black  bar  ;  the  legs  are  of  a  dirty  bluifh 
white.  This  kind  frequents,  during  winter,  the  moift 
meadows  in  the  inland  parts  of  England,  remote  from 
the  fea.  The  gelatinous  fubftance,  known  by  the 
name  of  Jtav-Jloot,  or  Jlar-gelly,  owes  its  origin  to  this 
bird,  or  fome  of  the  kind ;  being  nothing  but  the 
half  digefted  remains  of  earth  worms,  which  thefe 
birds  feed  on,  and  often  difcharge  from  their  ftomachs. 

7.  The  canus,  or  common  gull,  is  in  length  16  or 
17  inches;  in  breadth  36;  weight  one  pound.  The 
bill  is  yellow  :  the  irides  are  hazel,  and  the  eye-lids 
brown  :  the  head,  neck,  under  parts  of  the  body,  and 
tail,  are  white  ;  the  back  and  wings,  pale  grey  :  the 
outer  edge  of  the  four  firft  quills,  and  tips  of  the  firft 
live,  are  black  ;  but  the  fourth  and  fifth  have  a  white 
fpot  at  the  tips ;  the  reft,  except  the  three  neareft  the 
body,  have  the  ends  white:  the  legs  are  of  a  dull 
greenifh  white.  This  feems  to  be  the  moft  common 
of  all  the  gulls,  being  found  in  vaft  numbers  on 
fhores  and  rivers  which  are  contiguous  to  the  fea.  It 
is  feen  alio  very  far  north,  as  far  as  Iceland,  and  the 
Ruffian  lakes  :  it  is  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Cafpian  Sea,  in  various  fhores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  as  fur  fottth  as  Greece  :  and  it  is  found  alfo 
in  America,  on  the  coaft  of  Newfoundland.  It  breeds 
on  the  rocks  and  cliffs,  like  others  of  the  genus;  and 
the  ea,gs  are  two  inches  and  an  half  in  length,  of  a  deep 
olive  brown,  marked  with  irregular  deep  reddifh  blotch- 
es. It  is  a  tame  fpecies,  anc^may  be  feen  by  hundreds 
on  the  fhores  of  the  Thames  and  other  rivers,  in  the 
winter  and  fpring,  at  low  tides,  picking  up  the  various 
worms  and  fmall  fifh  left  by  the  tides  ;  and  will  often 
follow  the  plough  in  the  fields  contiguous,  for  the 
fake  of  worms  and  infects  which  are  turned  up,  par- 
ticularly the  cockchafer  or  dorbeetle  in  its  larvae 
ftate,  which  it  joins  with  the  rooks  in  devouring  moft 
greedily. 

8.  The  trydatfylus,  or  tarrock,  is  in  length  14  inch- 
es, breadth  36  ;  weight  feven  ounces.  The  bill  is  fhort, 
♦hick,  and  black  :  the  head,  neck,  and  under  parts,  are 


white  :  near  each  ear,  and  under  the  throat,  there  is  a  Larc«. 
black  fpot ;  and  at  the  hind  part  of  the  neck  a  crefcent  of  v~"*""v — ■* 
black  :  the  back  and  fcapulars  are  bluifh  grey  ;  the  wind- 
coverts  dufky  edged  with  grey,  fome  of  the  larger  wholly 
grey  :  the  exterior  fides  and  ends  of  the  firft  four  quills 
are  black,  tips  of  the  two  next  black,  all  the  reft  white  : 
the  ten  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  white  tipped 
with  black,  the  two  outermoft  wholly  white  :  the  legs 
are  of  a  dufky  afh-colour ;  in  lieu  of  the  back  toe,  it 
has  only  a  protuberance.  This  breeds  in  Scotland  with 
the  kittiwake  ;  and  inhabits  other  parts  of  northern 
Europe,  quite  to  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen,  the  Baltic, 
and  White  Sea,  as  alfo  Kamtchatka.  It  is  common 
in  Greenland  in  fummer.  It  comes  in  fpring,  and  fre- 
quents the  fea-fhores  ;  builds  in  the  rocky  crags  of  the 
bays  ;  in  June  lays  two  eggs  of  a  greenifh  afh-colour 
fpotted  with  brown  ;  and  retires  from  the  fhores  in 
autumn.  It  is  obferved  frequently  to  attend  the  whales 
and  feals,  for  the  fake  of  the  fifh  which  the  laft  drive 
before  them  into  the  fhallows,  when  thefe  birds  dart 
into  the  water  fuddenly  and  make  them  their  prey. 
They  are  very  noify  birds,  efpecially  during  the  time 
of  incubation.  They  fwim  well,  2nd  fly  equally  well, 
and  for  a  long  time  together :  they  are  often  obferved 
on  portions  of  ice  fwimming  in  the  fea.  Both  the  flefh 
and  eggs  are  efteemed  by  the  Greenlanders,  and  the 
fitins  ufed  as  garments. 

9.  Therifla,  or  kittiwake,  is  in  length  14  inches,  in 
extent  three  feet  two.  "When  arrived  at  full  age,  the 
head,  neck,  belly,  and  tail,  are  of  a  fnowy  whitenefs  ; 
behind  each  ear  is  fometimes  a  dufky  fpot :  the  back 
and  wings  are  grey  :  the  exterior  edge  of  the  firft  quill- 
feather,  and  tips  of  the  four  or  five  next,  are  black  : 
the  bill  is  yellow,  tinged  with  green;  and  the  infide 
of  the  mouth  is  orange  :  the  legs  are  dufky,  with  only 
a  knob  inftead  of  the  back  toe.  It  inhabits  the  ro- 
mantic cliffs  of  Flamborough-head  (where  it  is  called 
petrel),  the  Bafs  ifle,  the  vaft  rocks  near  the  caftle  of 
Slains  in*the  county  of  Aberdeen,  and  Prieftholm  ifle. 
The  young  of  thefe  birds  are  a  favourite  difii  in  North 
Britain,  being  ferved  up  roafted,  a  little  before  dinner, 
in  order  to  provoke  the  appetite ;  but  from  their  rank 
tafte  and  fmell,  feem  much  more  likely  to  produce  a 
contrary  effect.  This  bird  is  likewife  met  with  at 
Newfoundland  ;  in  Greenland,  Spitzbergen,  Iceland, 
and  the  north  of  Europe;  the  aiclic  coaft  of  Afia ; 
and  Kamtchatka.  By  the  Icelanders  it  is  called 
ritfa.  Some  authors  affirm  the  kittiwake  to  be  the 
tarrock  in  a  ftate  of  perfection  ;  while  others  maintain 
the  contrary. 

10.  The  ridibundus,  pewit,  or  black-head  gull,  is  in 
length  15  inches,  breadth  three  feet ,  weight  10  ounces. 
The  bill  is  rather  flender,  and  of  a  blood-red  :  the 
eye-lids  are  red,  and  the  irides  hazel :  the  head  and 
throat  are  dufky  brown,  in  old  birds  black  ;  and  on 
each  eye-lid  is  a  fmall  white  fpot :  the  back  and  wings 
are  of  an  afh-colour :  the  neck,  all  the  under  parts, 
and  tail,  are  white  :  the  ten  firft  quills  are  white,  mar- 
gined and  more  or  lefs  tipped  with  black  ;  the  others 
of  an  afh-colour,  with  white  ends  :  the  legs  are  of  the 
colour  of  the  bill,  the  claws  black.  This  fpecies 
breeds  on  the  fhores  of  fome  of  the  rivers  ;  but  full  as 
often  in  the  inland  fens  of  Lincolnfhire,  Cambridge- 
fhire,  and  other  parts  of  England.     They  make  their 
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Licus.  neft  on  the  ground,  with  rufties,  dead  grafs,  and  fuch 
Lafcaris,  y^  .  an(j  iay  three  eggs  of  a  greeniih  brown  marked 
with  red  brown  blotches.  After  the  breeding  feafon, 
they  again  difperfe  to  the  fea-coafts.  They  breed  alfo 
in  Northumberland  and  Scotland ;  and  are  found 
throughout  Ruftia  and  Siberia,  as  far  as  Kamtchatka, 
but  not  farther  to  the  north.  They  are  feen  through- 
out the  winter  at  Aleppo,  in  great  numbers  ;  and  fo 
tame,  that  the  women  are  faid  to  call  them  from  the 
terraces  of  their  houfes,  throwing  up  pieces  of  bread, 
which,  thefe  birds  catch  in  the  air.  They  inhabit 
North  America,  coming  into  New  England  in  May 
and  departing  in  Auguft.  The  young  birds  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Thames  are  thought  good  eat- 
ing, and  are  called  the  red-legs.  They  were  formerly 
more  efteemed,  and  numbers  were  annually  taken  and 
fattened  for  the  table.  Plott  gives  a  marvellous  ac- 
count of  their  attachment  to  the  lord  of  the  foil  they 
inhabit ;  infomuch,  that  on  his  death  they  never  fail 
to  fhift  their  quarters  for  a  certain  time.  Whitelock. 
in  his  Annals,  mentions  a  piece  of  ground  near  Portf- 
mouth,  which  produced  to  the  owner  40 1.  a  year  by 
the  fale  of  pewits,  or  this  fpecies  of  gull.  Thefe 
are  the  fea-gulles  that  in  old  times  were  admitted  to  the 
noblemen's  tables.  The  note  of  thefe  gulls  is  like  a 
hoarfe  laugh. 

II.  The  atricilla,  or  laughing-gull,  is  in  length  18 
inches,  breadth  three  feet.  It  differs  from  the  foimer 
bird  only  in  the  legs,  which  are  black  inftead  of  red.  It 
is  found  in  Ruffia  on  the  river  Don,  particularly  about 
Tfchercaflc.  The  note  refembles  a  coarfe  laugh,  whence 
the  name  of  the  bird.  It  is  met  with  alfo  in  different 
parts  of  the  continent  of  America  :  and  is  very  nume- 
rous in  the  Bahama  iflands. 

There  are  9  or  10  other  fpecies  of  this  genus. 

LARYNX,  in  anatomy,  the  upper  part  of  the  wind- 
pipe.    See  Anatomy,  n°n6. 

LASCARIS  (Andrew  John),  furnamed  Ryndacenus, 
#  of  an  ancient  Greek  family,  went  into  Italy,  after  the 
taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453.  He 
was  well  received  by  Laurence  de  Medicis,  a  diftin- 
guifhed  protector  of  learned  men  ;  and  was  twice  fent 
to  Conftantinople  to  collect  the  belt  Greek  manufcripts, 
by  which  means  numberlefs  fcarce  and  valuable  trea- 
fures  of  literature  were  carried  into  Italy.  At  his  re- 
turn Louis  XII.  king  of  France  prevailed  on  him  to 
fettle  in  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  and  fent  him  twice 
ambaffador  to  Venice.  Ten  years  after,  cardinal  John 
de  Medicis  being  elected  pope,  under  the  name  of 
Leo  X.  John  Lafcaris,  his  old  friend,  went  to  Rome, 
and  had  the  direction  of  a  Greek  college.  He  died 
at  Rome  in  1535,  at  about  the  90th  year  of  his  age. 
He  brought  into  the  Weft  moft  of  the  fine  Greek  ma- 
nufcripts that  are  now  extant,  and  compofed  fome  epi- 
grams in  Greek  and  Litin. 

Lascaris  (Ccnftantine),  one  cf  the  Greeks  who 
were  principally  concerned  in  the  revival  cf  learning 
in  the  Weft,  retired  into  Italy  in  1454,  and  taught 
polite  literature  at  Milan,  whither  he  was  called  by 
Francis  Sforza ;  he  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  well  received  by  Card  nal  BelTarion.  He  af- 
terwards taught  rhetoric  and  the  Greek  tongue  at 
Naples  ;  and  ended  his  days  at  Medina,  leaving  the 
fenate  of  that  city  many  excellent  manufcripts  which 


he  had  brought  from  Conftantinople.     He  was  inter-  Laferpiti- 
red  at  the  public  expence,  and  the  fenate  of  Medina       "  n 
erected  a  m  irble  tomb  to    his    memory.     He  wrote  ' 

fome  grammatical  works.  .    L^c"- 

LASERITTIUM,  lazar-wort  :  A  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
45th  order,  Umbellate  The  fruit  is  oblong,  with 
eight  membranaceous  angles ;  the  petals  indexed,  e- 
marginated,  and  patent.  There  are  nine  fpecies,  none 
of  which  are  at  all  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  fo  are 
only  preferved  in  botanic  gardens  for  the  fake  of  va- 
riety. They  are  natives  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  the 
fouth  of  France.  All  of  them  abound  with  an  acrid 
juice,  which  turns  to  an  exceflively  acrimonious  refin. 
This  was  ufed  by  the  ancients  to  take  away  black  and 
blue  fpots  that  came  by  bruifes  or  blows,  as  alfo  to 
take  away  excrefcences :  it  was  alfo  by  fome  of  the 
ancients  ufed  internally  ;  but  produced  fuch  violent 
effects,  that  the  more  prudent  refrained  from  the  ufe 
of  it.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the  filphium  of 
the  ancients  was  procured  from  one  of  the  fpecies  of 
this  genus  ;  but  of  this  we  are  at  prefent  ignorant. 

LASH,  or  lace,  in  the  fea-language,  fignifies  to 
bind  and  make  faft;  as,  to  lafti  the  bonnet  to  the 
courfe,  or  the  drabbler  to  the  bonnets  ;  alfo  the  car- 
penter takes  care  that  the  fpare  yards  be  lalhed  faft 
to  the  (hip's  fide ;  and  in  a  rolling  fea,  the  gunners 
mind  that  the  guns  be  well  laihed,  left  they  fhould 
break  loofe.  Lafhers  are  properly  thofe  ropes  which 
bind  faft  the  tackles  and  the  breechings  of  the  ord- 
nance, when  hauled  or  made  faft  within-board. 

LASSITUDE,  or  weariness,  in  medicine,  amor- 
bid  fenfation,  that  comes  on  fpontaneoufly,  without 
any  previous  motion,  exercife,  or  labour.  This  is  a 
frequent  fymptom  in  acute  diftempers :  it  arifes  either 
from  an  increafe  of  bulk,  a  diminution  of  proper  eva- 
cuation, or  too  great  a  confumption  of  the  fluids  ne- 
ceffary  to  maintain  the  fpring  of  the  folids,  or  from  a 
vitiated  fecretion  of  that  juice. 

LASSUS,  or  Lasus,  a  dithyrambic  poet,  born  at 
Hermione  in  Peloponnefus  about  500  years  before 
Chrift.  He  is  reckoned  among  the  wife  men  of  Greece 
by  fome.  He  is  particularly  known  by  the  anfwer  he 
gave  to  a  man  who  afked  him  what  could  beft  render 
life  pleafant  and  comfortable  ?  Experience.  He  was 
acquainted  with  mufic.  Some  fragments  of  his  poetry 
are  to  be  found  in  Athenseus.  He  wrote  an  ode  upon 
the  Centaurs,  and  an  hymn  to  Ceres,  without  inferting 
the  letter  S  in  the  compofition. 

LAST,  in  general,  fignifies  the  burden  or  load  of 
a  (hip.  It  fignifies  alfo  a  certain  meafure  of  fi(h,  corn, 
wool,  leather,  &c.  A  laft  of  codfifh,  white  herrings, 
meal,  and  afties  for  foap,  is  twelve  barrels ;  of  corn  or 
rapefeed,  ten  quarters ;  of  gunpowder,  twenty-four 
barrels;  of  red  herrings,  twenty  cades;  of  hides,  twelve 
dozen ;  of  leather,  twenty  dickers ;  of  pitch  and  tar, 
fourteen  barrels ;  of  wool,  twelve  facks  ;  of  ftock-fiih, 
one  thoufand  ;  of  flax  or  feathers,   1 700  lb. 

LASTAGE,  or  lestage,  a  duty  exacled  in  fome 
fairs  and  markets,  for  carrying  things  bought  whither 
one  will.  It  fignifies  alfo  the  ballaft  or  lading  of  a 
(hip ;  and  fometimes  is  ufed  for  garb.ige,  rubbiih,  or 
fuch  like  filth. 
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LATERAN  was  originally  the  proper  name  of  a 
man :  whence  it  defccnded  to  an  ancient  palace  in 
Rome,  and  to  the  buildings  fince  erected  in  its  place  ; 
particularly  a  church  called  St  John  of  Lateran,  which 
is  the  principal  fee  of  the  popedom. 

Councils  of  the  Later  jk,  are  thofe  held  in  the  bafi- 
lica  of  the  Lateran  :  of  thefe  there  have  been  five,  held 
'1111123,   1 139,   1 1  79,   1215,  and  1513. 

Canons  Regular  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Latf.kan, 
is  a  congregation  of  regular  canons,  whereof  that 
church  is  the  principal  place  or  feat. 

It  is  pretended  there  has  been  an  uninterrupted  fuc- 
ceffion  of  clerks,  living  in  community  from  the  time 
of  the  apoftles  :  and  that  a  number  of  thefe  were  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  Lateran  in  the  time  of  Conftantine.  But 
the  canons  were  not  introduced  till  the  time  of  Leo.  I. 
and  thefe  held  the  church  Boo  years,  till  the  reign  of 
Boniface,  who  took  it  from  them,  and  placed  fecular 
canons  in  their  room:  150  years  after,  the  regulars 
were  reinftated. 

A  LATERE,  a  term  ufed  to  denote  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  cardinals  whom  the  pope  fends  as  legates 
into  foreign  countries.  They  are  called  Iega.es  a  la- 
tere, as  being  his  holinefs's  affiftants  and  counfellors 
inordinary.  Thefe  are  the  moft  confidcrable  of  the 
other  three  kinds  of  legates,  being  fuch  as  the  pope  com- 
miffionsto  take  his  place  in  councils  ;  and  fo  called,  in 
regard  that  he  never  gives  this  office  to  any  but  his 
favourites  and  confidants,  who  are  always  a  latere,  at 
his  fide.  A  legate  a  latere  has  the  power  of  confer- 
ring benefices  without  a  mandate,  of  legitimating  ba- 
fiards  to  hold  offices,  and  has  a  crofs  carried  before 
him  as  the  enfign  of  his  authority. 

I)e  L.itf.kf.,  legates  who  are  not  cardinals,  but  yet 
are  entrufted  with  an  apoftolical  legation.  See  the 
article  Legate. 

LATE-wake,  a  ceremony  ufed  at  funerals  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  evening  after  the  death 
of  any  perfon,  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceafed 
meet  at  the  houfe,  attended  by  bagpipe  or  fiddle  ;  the 
nearefl  of  kin,  be  it  wife,  fon,  or  daughter,  opens  a  me- 
lancholy ball,  dancing,  and  greeting  (i.  e.  crying  vio- 
lently) at  the  fame  time,  and  this  continues  till  day- 
light ;  but  with  fuch  gambols  and  frolics  among  the 
younger  part  of  the  company,  that  the  lofs  which  oc- 
cafioned  them  is  often  more  than  fupplied  by  the  con- 
fequences  of  that  night.  If  the  corpfe  remains  unbu- 
ried  for  two  nights,  the  fame  rites  are  renewed.  Thus, 
Scythian-like,  they  rejoice  at  the  deliverance  of  their 
friends  out  of  this  life  of  mifery. 

LATEEN-sail,  a  long  triangular  fail  extended  by 
a  lateen  yard,  and  frequently  ufed  by  xebecs,  poleacres, 
fetecs,  and  other  veffels  navigated  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean fea. 

LATH,  in  building,  a  long,  thin,  and  narrow  flip 
of  wood  nailed  to  the  rafters  of  a  rcof  or  cieling,  in 
order  to  fuftainthe  covering. 

Lath-By'icIs,  a  particular  fort  of  bricks  made  in 
fome  parts  of  England,  of  22.  inches  in  length  and  6 
in  breadth,  which  are  ufed  in  the.  place  of  laths  or 
fpars,  fupported  by  pillars  in  cafts,  for  the  drying  of 
m  ilt.  This  is  an  excellent  contrivance  j  for  belides 
that  they  are  not  liable  to  fire,  as  the  wooden  laths 
ate,  they  retain  the  heat  vaftly  better ;  fo  that  being 


once  heated,  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  fire  will  ferve  to 
keep  them  fo. 

LATHE,  a  very  ufeful  engine  for  the  turning  of 
wood,  ivory,  metals,  and  other  materials  (See  Turn- 
ing.) The  invention  of  the  lathe  is  very  ancient: 
Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  the  firfl  who  ufed  it  was  a 
grandfon  of  Daedalus,  named  Talus.  Pliny  afcribes  it 
to  Theodore  of  Samos  ;  and  mentions  one  Thericles, 
who  rendered  himfelf  very  famous  by  his  dexterity  in 
managing  the  lathe.  With  this  inftrument  the  an- 
cients turned  all  kinds  of  vafes,  many  whereof  they 
enriched  with  figures  and  ornaments  in  baflb  relievo. 
Thus  Virgil : 

Lenta  quihus  tornofacili  fuperaddita  vitis. 
The  Greek  and  Latin  authors  make  frequent  mention 
of  the  lathe  ;  and  Cicero  calls  the  workmen  who  ufed 
it  vafcularii.  It  was  a  proverb  among  the  ancients,  to 
fay  a  thing  was  formed  in  the  lathe,  to  exprefs  its  de- 
licacy and  juftnefs. 

The  lathe  is  compofed  of  two  wooden  cheeks  or 
fides,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  having  a  groove  or 
opening  between  ;  perpendicular  to  thefe  are  two  other 
pieces  called  puppets,  made  to  Aide  between  the 
cheeks,  and  to  be  fixed  down  at  any  point  at  plea- 
fure.  Thefe  have  two  points,  between  which  the  piece 
to  be  turned  is  fuftained ;  the  piece  is  turned  round, 
backwards  and  forwards,  by  means  of  a  firing  put 
round  it,  and  fattened  above  to  the  end  of  a  pliable 
pole,  and  underneath  to  a  tredle  or  board  moved  with 
the  foot.  There  is  alfo  a  reft,  which  bears  up  the  tool, 
and  keeps  it  fteady. 

As  it  is  the  ufe  and  application  of  this  inftrument 
that  makes  the  greateft  part  of  the  art  of  turning,  we 
refer  the  particular  defcription  thereof,  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  applying  it  in  various  works,  to  that  head. 
See  Turning. 

LATHRiEA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
40th  order,  Perfonata.  The  calyx  is  quadrifid  ;  there 
is  a  deprefTed  glandule  at  the  bafe  of  the  future  of  the 
germen.     The  capfule  is  unilocular. 

LATHREVE,  Leidgreve,  or  Trithengreve, 
was  an  officer  under  the  Saxon  government,  who  had 
authority  over  a  third  part  of  the  county;  and  whofe 
territory  was  therefore  called  trithing,  otherwife  a  leid 
or  leithin,  in  which  manner  the  county  of  Kent  is  (till 
divided  ;  and  the  rapes  in  Suflex  feem  to  anfwer  to  the 
fame.  As  to  the  jurifdiction  of  this  officer,  thofe  mat- 
ters that  could  not  be  determined  in  the  hundred 
court,  were  thence  brought  to  the  trithing  ;  where 
all  the  principal  men  of  the  three  or  more  hundreds 
being  aflembled  by  the  latlfreix,  or  trithingreiie,  did 
debate  and  decide  it ;  or  if  they  could  not,  then  the 
lathreve  fent  it  up  to  the  county  court,  to  be  there  fi- 
nally determined. 

LATHYRUS,  chickling  :  A  genus  of  the  de- 
candria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
3  2d  order,  Papilionacea.  The  ftylus  is  plain,  villous 
above,  towards  the  end  broader ;  the  upper  two  feg- 
ments  of  the  calyx  are  fhorter  than  the  reft. 

Species.  1.  The  latifolius,  or  everlafting  pea,  hath 
thick,     fibrous,    perennial    roots  ;     climbing,    thick, 
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Lathyrus '  branching  annual  (talks,  having  membranaceous  wings 
between  the  joints,  rifmg  upon  fupport  by  their  cirri 
Latimer.  fix  or  eight  feet  high  ;  diphyllous  leaves,  of  two  fpear- 
fhaped  lobes,  terminated  by  clafpers  ;  and  numerous 
large  red  or  purple  flowers  on  long  footftalks,  appear- 
ing plentifully  from  June  till  October,  fucceeded  by 
abundance  of  feed.  2.  The  odorata,  or  fweet-fcented 
pea,  hath  a  fibrous  annual  root ;  a  climbing  ftalk,  ri- 
ling upon  fupport  by  its  clafpers  three  or  four  feet 
high  ;  diphyllous  leaves  of  two  oval  lobes,  terminated 
by  climbing  tendrils ;  and  flowers  by  two's  on  long 
flower  ftalks,  of  different  colours  in  the  varieties. 
3.  The  tangitanus,  or  Tangier-pea,  hath  a  fibrous  an- 
nual root,  a  climbing  ftalk  rifmg  upon  fupport  for 
four  or  five  feet  high  ;  diphyllous  leaves,  of  two  fpear- 
fhaped  alternate  lobes,  terminated  by  tendrils  ;  and 
from  the  joints  of  the  ftalk  large  reddifh  flowers  by 
two's  on  long  footftalks. 

Culture.  All  thefe  fpecies  are  of  hardy  growth  ;  and 
may  be  propagated  by  feed  in  the  common  ground,  in 
patches  where  it  is  defigned  the  plants  ihould  flower, 
for  they  do  not  fucceed  fo  well  by  tranfplantation. 
They  may  be  fowed  in  fpring :  though,  if  fowed  in 
autumn,  the  plants  will  flower  earlier  the  following 
year. 

LATIAR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  feaft  or  ce- 
remony inftituted  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  in  ho- 
nour   of    Jupiter    Latiaris    or    Latialis. Tarquin 

having  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Latins, 
propofed,  in  order  for  perpetuating  it,  to  erect  a 
common  temple,  where  all  the  allies,  the  Romans 
Latins,  Hernici,  Volfci,  &c.  fhould  affemble  them- 
felves  every  year,  hold  a  kind  of  fair,  exchange 
merchandizes,  feaft,  facrifice,  and  make  merry  toge- 
ther. Such  was  the  inftitution  of  the  Latiar.  The 
founder  only  appointed  one  day  for  this  feaft  ;  the  firft 
€onful  added  another  to  it,  upon  concluding  the  peace 
with  the  Latins ;  and  a  third  was  added  after  the  peo- 
ple who  had  retired  to  the  Mons  Sacer  were  returned 
to  Rome  ;  and  a  fourth,  after  appeafmg  the  fedition  rai- 
fed  on  occ;.*fion  of  the  plebeians  afpiring  to  the  confu- 
late. 

Thefe  four  days  were  called  the  Latin  ftria ;  and  all 
things  done  during  the  courfe  of  the  ferije,  as  feafts, 
facrifices,  offerings,  &c.  were  called  Lai'iarcs. 

LATICLAVE,  ( Latklavium ) ,  in  Roman  antiqui- 
ty, was  an  honourable  diftinction,  peculiar,  in  the 
times  of  the  republic,  to  the  fenators ;  but  whether  it 
was  a  particular  kind  of  garment,  or  only  an  ornament 
upon  it,  the  critics  are  not  agreed  :  But  the  more  ge- 
neral opinion  is,  that  it  was  a  broad  ftripe  of  purple 
fewed  upon  the  fore-part  of  their  tunic,  and  round  the 
middle  of  the  breaft.  There  were  buttons  fet  on  the 
latus  e/avus  or  laticlave,  which  appeared  like  the  heads 
of  large  nails,  whence  fome  think  it  derived  its  name. 
— The  fenators,  praetors,  and  chief  magiftrates  of  co- 
lonies and  muncipal  cities,  had  a  right  to.wear  it.  The 
prstexta  was  always  worn  over  it ;  but  when  the  praetor 
pronounced  fewtence  of  death,  the  praetexta  was  then 
put  off,  and  the  laticlave  retained.  The  laticlavium 
differed  from  the  atigu/liclavium,  but  authors  do  not  a- 
gree  in  what  refpect  this  difference  confifted ;  the  moft 
general  opinion  feems  to  be,  that  the  flips  or  ftripes  of 
purple  were  narrower  in  the  angufticlave. 

LATIMER  (Hugh),    bifhop    of  Worcefter,   was 


born  about  the  year  1480  at  Thurcafton  in  Leicefter- 
lhire,  the  only  fon  of  a  yeoman  of  that  viilage.     At 
the   age  of  fourteen  he  was  fent  to  Chrift's  college, 
Cambridge  ;  where  he   applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
divinity,  and  in  proper  time  took  the  degree  of  ba- 
chelor in  that  fcience.     At  this  time  he  was  a  zealous 
Papift,  and  was  honoured  with  the  office  of  keeper  of 
the  crofs   to  the  univerfity  :  but  when  he  was  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  he  became  a  convert  to  the  P10- 
teftant  religion  ;  and  being  now  one  of  the  twelve  li- 
cenced preachers  from  Cambridge,  he  promulgated  his 
opinions  with  great  freedom.     It  was  not  long  before 
he  was  accufed  of  herefy  ;  and  being  fummoned  be- 
fore cardinal  Wolfey,  was  obliged  to  fubferibe  certain 
articles  of  faith,  which  he  certainly  did  not  believe-. 
About  the  year  15-29  he  was  prefented  by  the  king  to 
the  rectory  of  Weitkinton  in  Wiltfliire  ;  to  which  place, 
after  refiding  fome  time  at  court  with  his  friend  and 
patron  Dr  Butts,  he  retired  ;  but,  refuming  his  former 
invectives  againft  the  Popifh  doctrines,  he  was  agaia 
fummoned  to  anfwer  certain  interrogatories,  and  again 
obliged  to  fubferibe.     In  1535  he  was  promoted  to  the 
hifhopric  of  Worcefter  ;  in  the  pofieliion  of  which  dig- 
nity he   continued   till  the   year    1539,  when,    rather 
than  affent  to  the  act   of  the  fix  articles,  he  refigned 
his  mitre,  and  retired  into  the  country ;  but  was  in  a 
fliort  time  accufed  of  fpeaking  againft  the  fix  articles, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  continued  pri- 
foner  till  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  which  happened  in 
January  1547.     On  the  acceflion  of  Edward  VI.  La- 
timer was  releafed,  but  not  reftored  to  his  bifhopric, 
though  he  preached  feveral  times  before  the  king,  and 
continued  to  exercife  his  minifterial  function  with  un- 
remitting zeal  and  refolution.     Young  Edward,  alas  ! 
finifhed  his  lhort  reign  in  1553  ;  and  Mary,  of  infa- 
mous memory,    afcending  the  throne,  poor  Latimer 
was  immediately  doomed  to  deftruction,  and,  together 
with  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  confined  in  the  Tower.     In 
April  1554,  they  were  removed  to  Oxford,  that  they 
might  difpute  with  the  learned  doctors  of  both  univer-. 
fities.     Latimsr  declining  the  difputation  on  account 
of  his  great  age  and  infirmities,  delivered  his  opinion 
in  writing  ;  and  refufing  to  fubferibe  the  Popifh  creed, 
was  condemned  for  herefy  ;  and  in  October  following 
was,  together  with  bifhop   Ridley,  burnt  alive.      He 
behaved  with  uncommon  fortitude  on  the   occafion, 
and  died  a  real  martyr  to  the  Reformation.     His  ge- 
neral   character    is   that   of  a  learned,  virtuous,  and 
brave  man.     His  works  are,   1.  Sermons,   1635,  foL 
2.  Letters;  in   Fox's  Acts   and  Monurn.  vol.  ii.  fol. 
1580.     3.  An  injunction  to  the  prior  and  convent  of 
St  Mary's   in  Worcefterihire.     See  record  at  the  end 
of  Burnet's  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation,  part  ii.   p. 
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LATIN,  a  dead  language,  firft  fpoken  m  Latium* 

and  afterwards  at  Rome  ;  and  dill  ufed  in,  the  Romifti 

church,  and  among  many  of  the  learned. 

This  language  is  principally  derived  from  the  Greek, 
and  particularly  from  the  Eolic  dialect  of  that  tongue, 
though  it  has  a  great  number  of  words  which  it  bor- 
rowed from  the  languages  of  the  Etrufci,  Ofci,  and 
other  ancient  people  of  Italy ;  and  foreign  commerce 
and  wars,  in  courfe  of  time,  added  a  great  many 
more. 

The  Latin  is  a  ftrong  nervous  language,  perfectly 
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Latin 


Latium. 


fuitable  to  the  character  of  the  people  who  fpoke  it : 
•we  have  ftill  works  of  every  kind  admirably  well  writ- 
ten in  the  Latin,  though  there  are  vaft  numbers  loll. 
The  Latin  tongue  was  for  a  while  confined  almoft 


the  Latins  :  but  afterwards,  under  the  kings,  and  af- 
ter their  time,  it  reached  from  the  Tiber  to  Circeii. 
Under  the  ccnfuls,  the  country  of  the  Equi,  Volfci, 
Hernici,  &c.  after  long  and  bloody  wars,  was  added 


Latmus 


Latona. 


wholly  within  the  walls  of  Rome  ;  nor  would  the  Ro-  to  Latium,  under  the  appellation  adj  editions  or  fupcr  ad- 
mans  allow  the  common  ufe  of  it  to  their  neighbours, 
or  to  the  nations  they  fubdued  :  but  by  degrees  they 
in  time  became  fenfible  of  the  neceffity  of  its  being  ge- 
nerally underftood  for  the  conveniency  of  commerce  ; 
and  accordingly  ufed  their  endeavours,  that  all  the 
nations  fubject  to  their  empire  mould  be  united  by  one 
common  language  ;  Co  that  at  length  they  impofed  the 
ufe  of  it  by  a  particular  law  for  that  purpofe.  After 
the  tranflation  of  the  feat  of  the  empire  from  Rome  to 
Conftantinnple,  the  emperors  of  the  eaft,  being  always 
defirous  of  retaining  the  ttle  of  Roman  emperors,  ap- 
pointed the  Latin  to  be  ftill  ufed  ;  but  at  length  ne- 
glecting the  empire  of  the  weft,  they  abandoned  all 
care  of  the  Latin  tongue,  and  ufed  the  Greek.  Char- 
lemagne coming  to  the  empire  of  the  weft,  revived  this 
language  ;  but  at  length  it  gave  way,  and  the  French 
took  place  of  the  Latin  :  it  was,  however,  prodigiouf-     (Strabo). 

ly  degenerated  before  it  came  to  be  laid  afide,  in  which  LATOMIA,  properly  fignifies  a  Jione  quarry: 
condition  it  was  found  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  But  the  p  aces  whence  ftones  had  been  dug  having 
when  Vives,  Erafmus,  &c.  began  to  open  the  way  for  been  made  ufe  of  fometimes  as  dungeons,  jails,  or  pri- 
its  recovery  :  fince  which  time  the  monkifh  latinity  has     fons   for  criminals,  it  is  oftentimes  applied  as  a  name 

of 

at 

up 


ded  Latum,  as  far  as  the  river  Liris,  the  eaftern  boun- 
dary, and  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  Mar  ft  and  Sa- 
bines.  The  various  people,  which  in  fucceffion,  occu- 
pied Latium,  were  the  Aborigines,  the  Pelaigi,  the 
Arcades,  the  Siculi,  the  Arunci,  the  Rutuli  ;  and  be- 
yond Circeii,  the  Volfci,  the  Ofci,  the  Aufones :  but 
who  firft,  who  next,  occupied  the  country,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  fay. 

LATMUS  (anc.  geog.),  a  mountain  of  Ionia,  or 
on  the  confines  of  Caria,  famous  for  the  fable  of  En- 
dymion,  of  whom  the  Moon  was  faid  to  be  enamour- 
ed :  hence  called  Latmius  Heros,  and  Latmius  Venator. 
In  the  mountain  was  a  cave  in  which  Endymion  dwelt 
(Scholialt  on  Apollonius  Rhodius).  Suppofed  by 
Hecataeus  to  be  the  Phtheiron  Mons  of  Homer  ;  but 
by   others  to  be   Grius   Mons,  nor  far  from   Latmus 


for  a  prifon.  There  was  a  place  of  confinement 
this  fort  at  Rome,  near  the  Tullianum  ;  another 
Syracufe,  in  which  Cicero  fays  Verres  had  ftiut 
Roman  citizens. 

LATONA,  in  mythology,  a  pagan  goddefs,  whofe 

hiftory  is  very  obfeure.     Heftod  makes  her  the  daughter 

of  Titan  Coens  and  Phoebe  his  fifter.     She  was  admired 

is  faid,  began  to  reign  about    for  her  beauty,  and  celebrated  for  the  favours  which 

the  Chriftian  era.     Lavinia,    fhe  granted  to  Jupiter.     Juno  always  jealous  of  her  huf- 


been  declining,  and  all  endeavours  have  been  ufed  to 
retrie-ve  the  pure  language  of  the  Auguftan  age.  See 
Language. 

L,ATM-Church.     See  Church. 

LATINS,  an  ancient  nation  of  Italy.  See  La- 
tium. 

LATINUS,  king  of  the  Latins  in  Italy,  was  the 
fon  of  Faunus ;  and,  it 
the  1216th  year  before 

•his  only  daughter,  married  iEneas,  after  that  Trojan 
prince  had  killed  Turnus  king  of  the  Rutuli.  See 
Rome. 

LATISSIMUS,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  feveral 
mufcles.     See  Anatomy,  Table  of  the  Mufcks. 

LATITUDE,  in  aftronomy,  is  the  diftance  of  a 
ftar  north  or  fouth  from  the  ecliptic.  In  geography 
it  fignifies  the  diftance  of  any  place  north  or  fouth, 
from  the  equator,  See  Astronomy  and  Geography, 
pa/Jim. 

LATITUDINARIAN,  a  perfon  of  moderation 
with  regard  to  religious  opinions,  who  believes  there 
is  a  latitude  in  the  road  to  heaven,  which  may  admit 
people  of  different  perfuafions. 

LATIUM  (anc.  geog.),  the  country  of  the  La- 
tins, at  firft  contained  within  very  narrow  bounds,  but 
afterwards   increafed  by  the  acceflion  of  various  peo- 


band's  amours,  made  Latona  the  object  of  her  ven- 
geance, and  fent  the  ferpent  Python  to  difturb  her 
peace  and  perfecute  her.  Latona  wandered  from  place 
to  place  in  the  time  of  her  pregnancy,  continually  a- 
larmed  for  fear  of  Python.  She  was  driven  from  hea- 
ven ;  and  Terra,  influenced  by  Juno,  refufed  to  give  her 
a  place  where  fhe  might  reft  and  bring  forth.  Nep- 
tune, moved  with  companion,  ftruck  with  his  trident 
and  made  immoveable  the  illand  of  Delos,  which  be- 
fore wandered  in  the  ^Egean,  and  appeared  fometimes 
above,  and  fometimes  below,  the  furface  of  the  fea. 
Latona,  changed  into  a  quail  by  Jupiter,  came  to 
Delos  ;  where  fhe  relumed  her  original  fhape,  and 
gave  birth  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  leaning  againft  a 
palm  tree  or  an  olive.  Her  repofe  was  of  fhort  dura- 
tion :  Juno  difcovered  the  place  of  her  retreat,  and 
obliged  her  to  fly  from  Delos.     She  wandered  over 


pie.     The  appellation,  according  to  Virgil,  is  a  laten-  the  greateft  part  of  the  world  ;  and  in  Caria,  where 

do,  from  Saturn's  lying  hid  there  from  the  hoftile  pur-  her  fatigue  compelled  her  to  flop,  fhe  was  infulted  and 

fuits  of  his  fon  Jupiter  ;  and  from  Latium  comes  the  ridiculed  by  the  peafants  of  whom  fhe  afked  for  wa- 

name  Latini,  the  people,  (Virgil)  :  though  Dionyfius  ter  while  they  were  weeding  a  marfh.     Their  refufal 

Halicarnaffxus   derives    it    from   king    Latinus,    who  and  infolence  provoked  her,  and  fhe  intreated  Jupiter 


reigned  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  But  what- 
ever be  in  this,  it  is  certain,  that  Latium,  when  under 
./Eneas  and  his  defcendents,  or  the  Alban  kings,  con- 
tained only  the  Latins,  exclufive  of  the  iEqui,  Volfci, 

Hernici,  and  other  people  ;  only  that  iEneas  reckon-  neighbours  had  offered  to  Latona.  At  laft,  Latona, 
ed  the  Rutuli,  after  their  conqueft,  among  the  Latins,  though  perfecuted  and  expofed  to  the  refentment  of 
And  this  constituted  the  ancitnt  Latium^  confined  to    Juno,  became  a  powerful  deity,  and  faw  her  children 

receive 


to  punifh  their  barbarity.  They  were  all  changed  in- 
to frogs.  She  was  alfo  infulted  by  Niobe  ;  who  boaft- 
ed  herfelf  greater  than  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Di- 
ana, and  ridiculed  the  prefents  which  the  piety  of  her 
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Latrla  receive  divine  honours.  Her  worfhip  was  generally 
II  eftablifhed  where  her  children  received  adoration ; 
Lattcn^  particularly  at  Argos,  Delos,  &c.  where  Ihe  had  tem- 
ples. She  had  an  oracle  in  Egypt,  celebrated  for  the 
true  and  decifive  anfwers  which  it  gave.  Latona,  Ve- 
nus, and  Diana,  were  the  three  goddeffes  molt  in  ve- 
neration among  the  Roman  women. 

LATRIA,  in  theology,  a  religious  worlhip  due  only 
to  God.     See  Adoration. 

The  Romanifts  fay,  "  They  honour  God  with  the 
worfhip  of  /atria,  and  the  faints  with  the  worfhip  of 
Julia."  But  the  terms,  however  diftinct,  are  ufually 
confounded. 

The  worfhip  of  latria,  befides  its  inner  characters, 
has  its  external  marks  to  diftinguifh  it ;  the  principal 
whereof  is  facrifice,  which  cannot  be  offered  to  any 
other  but  God  himfelf,  as  being  a  folemn  acknow- 
ledgment or  recognition  of  the  fovereignty  of  God,  and 
our  dependence  on  him. 

Mr  Daille  feems  to  own,  that  fome  of  the  fathers 
of  the  fourth  century  allowed  the  diftinction  between 
latria  and  didia. 

LATRlNiE,  were  public  houfes  of  office,  or  necef- 
faries,  amongft  the  Romans,  We  do  not  find,  in  the 
writings  or  buildings  that  remain  of  antiquity,  that 
they  had  any  privies  in  their  dwellings.  The  latrinae 
were  public  places  where  the  flaves  waihed  and  emp- 
tied their  mailer's  clofe-ftools.  We  are  pretty  well  af- 
fured  that  the  Romans  had  public  places  of  conveni- 
ence, which  were  covered  over,  and  had  a  fponge 
hanging  up  in  them  for  cleanlinefs.  Rich  men  had 
clofe-ftools,  which  were  taken  away  occasionally  to 
the  common  fhores. 

LATRUNCULI,  a  game  amongft  the  Romans,  of 
much  the  fame  nature  with  our  chefs.  The  latrunculi 
were  properly  the  chefs-men,  called  alfo  latrones  and 
calculi.  They  were  made  of  glafs,  and  diftinguifhed 
by  black  and  white  colours.  Sometimes  they  were 
made  of  wax  or  other  convenient  fubftances.  Some 
give  the  invention  of  this  game  to  Palamaedes  when  at 
the  fiege  of  Troy  ;  Seneca  attributes  it  to  Chilon,  one 
of  the  feven  Grecian  fages ;  others  honour  Pyrrhus 
with  the  invention  ;  and  others  again  contend  that  it  is 
of  Perfian  origin — but  is  not  this  Lis  de  lana  caprina  ? 
Frequent  allufions  to  this  game  are  met  with  in  the 
Roman  claflics,  and  a  little  poem  was  wrote  upon  it 
addreffed  to  Pifo,  which  fome  fay  was  the  work  of 
Ovid,  others  of  Lucan,  in  the  end  of  fome  editions 
of  whofe  works  it  is  to  be  found,  and  to  which  we  refer 
for  a  fuller  account  of  the  game.  This  game  exprelfes 
fo  well  the  chance  and  order  of  war,  that  it  is,  with 
great  appearance  of  probability,  attributed  to  fome 
military  officer  as  the  inventor.  One  Canius  Julius 
was  fo  exceedingly  fond  of  Chefs,  that  after  he  was 
fentenced  to  death  by  Caligula,  he  was  found  playing, 
but  interrupted  in  his  game  by  a  call  to  execution ;  he 
obeyed  the  fummons,  but  firft  defired  the  centurion 
who  brought  the  fatal  order,  to  bear  witnefs  that  he 
had  one  man  upon  the  board  more  than  his  antagonift, 
that  he  might  not  falfely  brag  of  victory  when  he 
fhould  be  no  more. 

LATTEN  denotes  iron-plates  tinned  over,  of  which 
tea-cannifters  are  made. 

Plates  of  iron  being  prepared  of  a  proper  thinnefs, 


are  fmoothed  by  rufting  them  in  an  acid-liquor,  as 
common  water  made  eager  with  rye.  With  this  liquor 
they  fill  certain  troughs,  and  then  put  in  the  plates, 
which  they  turn  once  or  twice  a-day,  that  they  may 
be  equally  rufted  over.  After  this  they  are  taken  out, 
and  well  fcoured  with  fand  ;  and,  to  prevent  their  ruft- 
ing again,  are  immediately  plunged  into  pure  water, 
in  which  they  are  to  be  left  till  the  inftant  they  are  to 
be  tinned  or  blanched  ;  the  manner  of  doing  which  is 
this :  They  flux  the  tin  in  a  large  iron  crucible,  which 
has  the  figure  of  an  oblong  pyramid  with  four  faces, 
of  which  two  oppofite  ones  are  lefs  than  the  two  others. 
The  crucible  is  heated  only  from  below,  its  upper  part 
being  luted  with  the  furnace  all  round.  The  crucible 
is  always  deeper  than  the  plates  which  are  to  be  tin- 
ned are  long;  they  always  put  them  in  downright, 
and  the  tin  ought  to  fwim  over  them  ;  to  this  purpofe 
artificers  of  different  trades  prepare  plates  of  different 
fhapes,  though  Mr  Reaumur  thinks  them  all  excep- 
tionable. But  the  Germans  ufe  no  fort  of  preparation 
of  the  iron  to  make  it  receive  the  tin  more  than  the 
keeping  it  always  ftecped  in  water  till  the  time  ;  only 
when  the  tin  is  melted  in  the  crucible,  they  cover  it 
with  a  layer  of  a  fort  of  fuet,  which  is  ufually  two 
inches  thick,  and  the  plate  mull  pafs  through  this  be- 
fore it  can  come  to  the  melted  tin.  The  firft  ufe. 
of  this  covering  is  to  keep  the  tin  from  burning ; 
for  if  any  part  lhould  take  fire,  the  fuet  would  foon 
moiftcn  it,  and  reduce  it  to  its  primitive  flate  again. 
The  blanchers  fay,  this  fuet  is  a  compounded  matter. 
It  is  indeed  of  a  black  colour ;  but  Mr  Reaumur  fup- 
pofed  that  to  be  only  an  artifice  to  make  it  a  fecrC", 
and  that  it  is  only  coloured  with  foot  or  the  fmoke  of 
a  chimney  :  but  he  found  it  true  fo  fir,  that  the  com- 
mon unprepared  fuet  was  not  fufficient ;  for  after  fe- 
veral  attempts,  there  was  always  fomething  wanting 
to  render  the  fuccefs  of  the  operation  certain.  The 
whole  fecret  of  blanching,  therefore,  was  found  to  lis 
in  the  preparation  of  this  fuet  ;  and  this  at  length  he. 
difcovered  to  confift  only  in  the  firft  frying  and  burn- 
ing it.  This  fimple  operation  not  only  gives  it  the 
colour,  but  puts  it  into  a  condition  to  give  the  iron  a 
difpofition  to  be  tinned,  which  it  does  furpriiingly. 

The  melted  tin  muft  alfo  have  a  certain  degree  of 
heat :  for  if  it  is  not  hot  enough,  it  will  not  ftick  to  the 
iron  ;  and  if  it  is  too  hot,  it  will  cover  it  with  too  thin 
a  coat,  and  the  plntes  will  have  feverai  colours,  as  red, 
blue,  and  purple,  and  upon  the  whole  will  have  a  call 
of  yellow.  To  prevent  this,  b}  knowing  when  the 
fire  has  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  they  might  try  with 
fmall  pieces  of  iron  ;  but  in  general,  ufe  teaches  them 
to  know  the  degree,  and  they  put  in  the  iron  when 
the  tin  is  at  a  different  ftandard  of  heat,  according 
as  they  would  give  it  a  thicker  or  thinner  coat.  Some- 
times alfo  they  give  the  plates  a  double  layer,  as  they 
would  have  them  very  thickly  covered.  This  they  do 
by  dipping  them  into  the  tin  when  very  hot  the  firft 
time,  and  when  lefs  hot  the  fecond.  The  tin  which  is 
to  give  the  fecond  coat  muft  be  freth  covered  with  fuet ; 
and  that  with  the  common  fuet,  not  the  prepared. 

LATTEN-Brafi,  plates  of  milled  brafs  reduced  to 
different  thicknefs,  according  to  the  ufes  they  are  in- 
tended for. 

LATTIMO,  in  the  glafs-trade,  a  name  for  a  fine 
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Exceflive 
heat  of 
lavas. 


•  See  Elec- 
tricity, In- 
dex, 


Probably 
in  a  highly 
eledrifud 
ftate  alfo. 


milk-white  glafs.  There  arc  feveral  ways  of  making- 
it,  but  the  bell  of  all  is  this  :  take  400  weight  of  cry- 
ftal  frit,  and  60  pounds  of  calcined  tin,  and  two  pounds 
and  a  half  of  prepared  manganefe  ;  mix  thefe  well  with 
the  frit,  and  fet  them  in  a  pot  in  a  furnace  to  melt  and 
refine.  At  the  end  of  1 8  hours  this  will  be  purified  ; 
then  call  it  into  water,  purify  it  again  afterwards  in 
the  furnace,  and  make  a  proof  of  it.  It  it  be  too  clear, 
add  15  pounds  more  of  calcined  tin;  mix  it  well  with 
the  metal,  and  let  it  Hand  one  day  to  purify ;  it  will 
then  be  of  a  whitenefs  furpafling  even  that  of  fnow, 
and  is  fit  to  work  into  veflels. 

LAVA,  a  ftream  of  melted  minerals  winch  runs 
out  of  the  mouths,  or  burfts  out  through  the  lides  of 
burning  mountains  during  the  time  of  an  eruption. 
See  ./Etna,  Vesuvius,  Hecla,  Volcano,  &c. 

The  lava  at  its  firft  difeharge  is  in  a  ftate  of  pro- 
digious ignition,  greatly  fuperior  to  any  thing  we  can 
have  an  idea  of  from  the  fmall  artificial  furnaces  made 
by  us.  Sir  William  Hamilton  informs  us,  that  the 
lava  of  Vefuvius,  at  the  place  whence  it  iiTued  (in 
the  year  1767),  "had  the  appearance  of  a  river  of 
red-hot  and  liquid  metal,  fuch  ai  we  fee  in  the  glafs- 
houfes,  on  which  were  large  floating  cinders  half 
lighted,  and  rolling  over  one  another  with  great  pre- 
cipitation down  the  fide  of  the  mountain,  forming  on 
the  whole  a  moll  beautiful  and  uncommon  cafcade." 
Now,  if  we  confider  the  materials  of  which  the  lava 
confills,  which  undoubtedly  are  the  common  matters 
to  be  found  every  where  in  the  earth,  namely,  llones, 
metallic  ores,  clay,  fand,  &c.  we  fhould  find  that  our 
hottell  furnaces  would  by  no  means  be  able  to  bring 
them  into  any  degree  of  fufion ;  fince  the  materials 
for  glafs  cannot  be  melted  without  a  great  quantity 
of  very  fufible  falts,  fuch  as  alkalies,  nitre,  &c.  mixed 
along  with  them.  The  heat  of  a  volcano  mull  there- 
fore be  immenfe  :  and  befides  its  heat,  it  is  fometimes 
attended  with  a  very  uncommon  circumftance  ;  for  Sir 
William  Hamilton  informs  us,  that  "  the  red-hot 
ftones  thrown  up  by  Vefuvius  on  the  3 ill  of  March 
1766  were  perfectly  tranfparent ;"  and  the  like  re- 
mark he  makes  on  the  vaft  ilream  of  lava  which  ifliied 
from  this  volcano  in  1779:  (See  Vesuvius).  This 
we  cannot  look  upon  to  be  the  mere  effect  of  heat : 
for  mere  heat  with  us  will  not  make  a  folid  body  tranf- 
parent ;  and  thefe  ftones,  we  are  fure,  were  not  in  a  ftate 
of  fufion,  or  the  refi  fiance  of  the  air  would  have  broke 
them  all  to  pieces,  even  fuppofing  them,  which  is  very 
improbable,  to  have  been  in  that  ftate  detached  from 
the  reft  of  the  lava.  For  the  tranfparency,  therefore, 
we  mull  have  recourfe  to  electricity ;  which  in  fome  of 
our  experiments  hath  the  property  of  rendering  opaque 
bodies  tranfparent  *.  Indegd  it  is  fcarcely  poffible  but 
the  lava  and  every  other  matter  thrown  out  of  a  vol- 
cano mull  be  in  the  higheft  degree  electrical,  feeing 
the  fire  itfelf  moft  probably  takes  its  rife  from  electri- 
city, as  is  Ihown  under  the  article  Volcano. 

The  lava,  after  having  once  broke  out,  does  not 
conflantly  continue  running  from  the  fame  vent,  but 
often  has  intermiflions,  after  which  it  will  burft  out 
fometimes  at  the  fame  place,  and  fometimes  at  another. 
No  real  flame  ever  appears  to  come  from  the  lava. 
In  the  day-time  its  progrefs  is  marked  by  a  thick 
white  fmoke,  from  which  the  light  of  the  red  hot  mat- 
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ter  being  reflected  in  the  night-time,  makes  it  appear  Lava. 
like  flame.  But  if,  during  its  progrefs,  it  meets  with  "  ^~ 
trees  or  other  combuftible  fubftances,  which  it  fre- 
quently does,  a  bright  flame  immediately  iflues  from 
its  furface,  as  hath  alfo  been  remarked  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton. — This  liquid  fubftancc,  after  having  run 
pure  for  about  100  yards  (more  or  lefs,  no  doubt, 
according  to  different  circumftances),  begins  to  collect 
cinders,  ftones,  and  a  fcum  is  formed  on  the  furface. 
Our  author  informs  us,  that  the  lava  which  he  obfer- 
ved,  with  its  fcum,  had  the  appearance  of  the  river 
Thames,  as  he  had  feen  it  after  a  hard  froft  and  a 
great  fall  of  fnow,  when  beginning  to  thaw,  carrying 
down  vaft  manes  of  fnow  and  ice.  In  fome  places  it 
totally  difappeared,  and  ran  in  a  fubterraneous  palfage 
formed  by  the  fcum  for  feveral  paces  ;  after  which  it 
came  out  pure,  having  left  the  fcum  behind,  though 
a  new  one  was  quickly  formed.  This  lava  at  the  far- 
theft  extremity  from  its  fource  did  not  appear  liquid, 
but  like  a  heap  of  red-hot  coals,  forming  a  wall  in 
fome  places  10  or  12  feet  high,  which  rolling  from  the 
top  foon  formed  another  wall,  and  fo  on. — This  was 
the  appearance  alfo  put  on  by  the  lava  which  iflued  in 
the  great  eruption  of  1783  in  Iceland  ;  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  wall  was  at  onetime  210  feet  high, 
and  the  general  thicknefs  of  it  was  more  than  100: 
(See  Hecla).  While  a  lava  is  in  this  ftate,  Sir  Wil- 
liam is  of  opinion,  that  it  is  very  practicable  to  divert 
it  into  another  channel,  in  a  manner  fomewhat  fimilar 
to  what  is  practifed  with  rivers.  This  he  was  after- 
wards told  had  been  done  with  fuccefs  during  the  great 
eruption  of  Etna  in  1 669  :  that  the  lava  was  directing 
its  courfe  towards  the  walls  of  Catania,  and  advancing 
very  flowly,  when  they  prepared  a  channel  for  it  round 
the  walls  of  the  town,  and  turned  it  into  the  fea.  A 
fucceflion  of  men  covered  with  fheep  fkins  wetted, 
were  employed  to  cut  through  the  tough  flanks  of  la- 
va, till  they  made  a  paflage  for  that  in  the  centre, 
which  was  in  perfect  fufion,  to  difgorge  itfelf  into  the 
channel  prepared  for  it.  But  this,  it  is  evident,  can 
only  take  place  in  fmall  ftreams  of  this  burning  matter  ; 
with  that  abovementioned  it  would  have  been  impof-  - 
fible.  It  hath  been  alfo  obferved  of  the  lavas  ot  Et-  Do  not  al- 
na,  that  they  do  not  conftantly  fall  down  to  the  low-  ways  dc- 
eft  places,  but  will  fometimes  afcend  in  fuch  a  manner  fcend  to  the 
as  to  make  the  valleys  rife  into  hills.  On  this  Sir  Wil- loweft  Pla" 
liam  Hamilton  has  the  following  note :  "  Having  heard 
the  fame  remark  with  regard  to  the  lavas  of  Vefuvius, 
I  determined,  during  an  eruption  of  that  volcano,  to 
watch  the  progrefs  of  a  current  of  lava,  and  I  was  foon 
enabled  to  comprehend  this  feeming  phenomenon, 
though  it  is,  I  fear,  very  difficult  to  explain.  Certain 
it  is,  that  the  lavas,  while  in  their  moft  fluid  ftate,  fol- 
low always  the  laws  of  other  fluids ;  but  when  at  a 
great  diftance  from  their  fource,  and  confequently  en- 
cumbered with  fcoris  and  cinders,  the  air  likewife  ha- 
ving rendered  their  outward  coat  tough,  they  will 
fometimes  (as  I  have  feen)  be  forced  up  a  fmall  afcent, 
the  frefh  matter  pu filing  forward  that  which  went  be- 
fore it,  and  the  exterior  parts  of  the  lava  acting  always 
as  conductors  (or  pipes,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex- 
preflion)  for  the  interior  parts,  that  have  retained  their 
fluidity  from  not  being  expofed  to  the  air.'' 

From  the  year  1767  to  1779,  this  gentleman  made 
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Lava,      many  curious  obfervations   on  the  lavas  of  Vefuvius. 

~"*~~  "  He  found*  that  they  conftantly  formed  channels  in 
the  mountain  as  regular  as  if  they  had  been  made  by 
art ;  and  that,  whilft  in  a  ftate  of  perfect  fufion,  they 
continued  their  courfe  in  thofe  channels,  which  were 
fometimes  full  to  the  brim,  and  at  others  more  or  lefs 
fo  according  to  the  quantity  of  matter  thrown  out. 
Thefe  channels,  after  fmall  eruptions,  were  generally 
from  two  to  five  or  fix  feet  wide,  and  feven  or  eight 
in  depth.  They  were  often  hid  from  the  fight  by  a 
quantity  of  fcoria:  that  had  formed  a  cruft  over  them, 
and  the  lava,  having  been  conveyed  in  a  covered  way 
for  fome  yards,  came  out  again  freih  into  an  open 
channel.  Our  author  informs  us,  that  he  had  walked 
in  fome  of  thefe  fubterraneous  galleries,  which  were 
exceedingly  curious,  the  fides,  top,  and  bottom,  being 
exceedingly  fmooth  and  even  :  others  were  incrufted 
with  what  he  calls  very  extraordinary  fcoria:,  beauti- 
fully ramified  white  falts  in  the  form  of  dropping  fta- 
lactites,  &c. 

On  viewing  a  ftream  of  lava  while  in  its  fluid  ftate 
in  the  month  of  May  1779,  he  perceived  the  opera- 
tion of  it  in  the  channels  above  defcribed  in  great 
perfection.  After  quitting  them,  it  fpread  itfelf  in  the 
valley,  and  ran  gently  like  a  river  that  had  been  fro- 
zen, and  had  maffes  of  ice  floating  upon  it.  The  wind 
happening  then  to  fhift,  our  traveller  was  fo  incom- 
moded by  the  fmoke,  that  the  guide  propofed  to  crofs 
it,  which  was  inftantly  put  in  execution  without  any 
Other  inconvenience  than  the  violent  heat  with  which 
the  legs  and  feet  were  affected.  The  cru(t  was  fo 
tough,  that  their  weight  made  no  impreflion  upon  it, 
and  the  motion  fo  flow  that  they  were  in  no  danger 
of  falling.  This  circumftance,  according  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam, points  out  a  method  of  efcape  fhould  any  perfon 
happen  to  be  inclofed  betwixt  two  lavas,  but  ought 
never  to  be  tried  except  in  cafes  of  real  necedity  ;  and 
indeed,  if  the  current  of  melted  matter  was  very  broad, 
muft  undoubtedly  be  attended  with  extreme  danger, 
both  from  the  heat  of  the  upper  cruft  and  the  chance 
of  its  breaking  and  falling  down  with  the  paflenger  in- 
to the  burning  liquid  below.  That  which  Sir  William 
Hamilton  crofted  was  about  50  or  60  feet  broad. 

Having  pailed  this  burning  ftream,  our  travellers 
walked  up  along  the  fide  of  It  to  its  very  fource. 
Here  they  faw  it  boiling  and  bubbling  violently  up 
out  of  the  ground,  with  a  hiding  and  crackling  noife 
like  that  which  attends  the  playing  off  an  artificial 
fire-work.  An  hillock  of  about  15  feet  high  was  for- 
med by  the  continual  fplafhing  up  and  cooling  of  the 
vitrified  matter.  Under  this  was  an  arched  hollow, 
red-hot  within,  like  an  heated  oven  ;  the  lava  which 
ran  from  it  being  received  into  a  regular  channel  rai- 
fed  upon  a  fort  of  wall  of  fcoria:  and  cinders,  almoft 
perpendicularly,  of  about  the  height  of  8  or  10  feet, 
and  much  refembhng  an  ancient  aqueduct.  On  quit- 
ting this  fountain  of  lava,  they  went  quite  up  to  the 
crater,  where  as  ufual  they  found  a  little  mountain 
throwing  up  ftones  and  red  hot  fcoria:  with  loud  ex- 
plofions  ;  but  the  fmoke  and  fmell  of  fulphur  was  fo 
intolerable,  that  they  were  obliged  to  quit  the  place 
with  precipitation. 

By  the  great  eruption  in  Augu't  1779,  the  curious 
channels  abovementioned  were  entirely  deftroyed,  the 
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cone  of  the  mountain  was  covered  with  ftratum  of 
lava  full  of  deep  cracks,  from  whence  continually  [f- 
fued  a  fulphureous  fmoke  that  tinged  the  fcoriae  and 
cinders  with  a  deep  yellow,  or  fometimes  white  tint. 
The  lava  of  this  eruption  appeared  to  be  more  per- 
fectly vitrified  than  that  of  any  former  one  he  had  ob- 
ferved. The  pores  of  the  frefh  lava  were  generally 
full  of  a  perfect  vitrification,  and  the  fcorias  them- 
felves,  viewed  through  a  magnifying  glafs,  appeared 
like  a  confufed  heap  of  filaments  of  a  foul  vitrification. 
When  a  piece  of  the  folid  lava  had  been  cracked  in  its 
fall,  without  feparating  entirely,  fibres  of  perfect  glafs 
were  always  obferved  reaching  from  fide  to  fide  with- 
in the  cracks.  The  natural  fpun-glafs  which  fell  in 
fome  places  along  with  the  allies  of  this  eruption,  and 
which  has  likewife  been  obferved  in  other  places,  he 
is  of  opinion  muft  have  proceeded  from  an  operation  of 
the  kind  juft  mentioned ;  the  lava  cracking  and  fe- 
parating in  the  air  at  the  time  of  its  emiftion  from  the 
crater,  and  by  that  means  fpinning  out  the  pure  vitri- 
fied matter  from  its  pores  or  cells ;  the  wind  at  the 
fame  time  carrying  off  the  filaments  of  glafs  as  faft  as 
they  were  produced. 

Our  author  obferved  a  kind  of  pumice-ftone  flick- 
ing to  fome  very  large  fragments  of  the  new  lava.  On 
clofe  infpection,  however,  he  found  that  this  fub- 
ftance  had  been  forced  out  of  the  minute  pores  of  the 
folid  lava  itfelf ;  and  was  a  collection  of  fine  vitreous 
fibres  or  filaments  confounded  together  at  the  time  of 
their  being  preffed  out  by  the  contraction  of  the  large 
fragments  of  lava  in  cooling,  and  which  had  been  bent 
downwards  by  their  own  weight.  "  This  curious  fub- 
ftance  (fays  he)  has  the  lightnefs  of  a  pumice,  and 
refembles  it  in  every  refpect,  except  that  it  is  of  a  dar- 
ker colour." 

When  the  pores  of  this  lava  were  large,  and  filled 
with  pure  vitrified  matter,  the  latter  was  fometimes 
found  blown  into  bubbles  on  the  furface  ;  probably  by 
the  air  which  had  been  forced  out  at  the  time  the  la- 
va contracted  itfelf  in  cooling;  and  from  thefe  thin 
bubbles  it  appeared,  that  this  kind  of  volcanic  glafs 
has  much  the  fame  tranfparency  with  our  common 
glafs  bottles,  and  like  them  is  of  a  dirty  yellow  co- 
lour ;  but  when  large  pieces  of  it  were  broken  off  with 
a  hammer,  they  appeared  perfectly  black  and  o- 
paque. 

In  the  lava  of  this  eruption  it  was  obferved,  that 
many  detached  pieces  were  in  the  fhape  of  a  barley- 
corn or  plum-ftone,  fmall  at  each  end,  and  thick  in 
the  middle.  Some  of  -thefe  did  not  weigh  above  an 
ounce  ;  but  others  could  not  be  lefs  than  60  pounds. 
Our  author  took  them  to  be  drops  from  the  liquid 
fountain  of  fire,  which  might  naturally  acquire  fuch  a 
form  in  their  fall.  There  were  alfo  many  other  cu- 
rious vitrifications,  different  from  any  he  had  feen  be- 
fore, mixed  with  this  huge  fhower  of  fcorias  and  maf- 
fes  of  lava. 

In  treating  of  Mount  iEtna,  M.  Houel  makes  men- 
tion of  a  piece  of  lava  which,  after  having  been  once 
ejected  by  the  volcano,  was  fwallowed  up,  and  thrown 
out  a  fecond  time.  The  intenfe  heat  to  which  it  was 
then  fubjected,  had  fuch  an  affect  upon  it,  that  it  ap- 
peared all  full  of  chinks  to  a  considerable  depth,  and 
which  run  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  He  had  alfo 
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Lava,  an  opportunity  of  obferving  to  great  advantage  fome 
•*"  "*  of  the  hollow  channels  formed  by  the  lavas  of  ./Etna  fi- 
rnilar  to  thofe  defcnbed  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  but 
on  a  much  larger  fcale.  Here  the  great  eruption  of 
•water  in  1755  had  overturned,  in  a  vertical  direction, 
an  huge  tube  of  this  kind  for  the  length  of  half  a  mile. 
The  tube  itfelf  appeared  to  be  compofed  of  enormous 
maffes,  fomewhat  refembling  planks  ;  each  two  feet 
thick,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  in  breadth,  continued  in 
a  ftraightline  through  the  whole  of  that  fpace.  At  the 
fame  time  by  the  action  of  the  lava  a  kind  of  walls  had 
been  formed,  from  ten  to  iixteen  feet  in  height,  and 
curved  at  the  top.  Some  of  thefe  wails  appear  rolled 
together  like  paper ;  and  M.  Houel  is  of  opinion,  that 
thefe  various  appearances  on  the  furface  of  the  lava 
when  cooled  mull  have  arifen  from  particles  heteroge- 
neous to  the  real  lava  ;  and  which  detach  themfelves 
from  it,  riling  to  the  furface  under  a  variety  of  forms 
proportioned  to  the  fpace s  of  time  taken  up  in  cool- 
ing. .  Thefe  crufts  are  formed  of  different  kinds  of  fco- 
rise  and  dirty  lava,  mixed  with  fand  or  alhes.  At  the 
fame  place  are  found  alfo  great  numbers  of  fmall  pieces 
like  thofe  of  ice  heaped  upon  one  another  after  having 
floated  for  fome  time  on  a  river.  Beneath  thefe  the 
pure  lava  is  met  with,  and  which  has  evidently  been  in 
a  ftate  of  perfect  fulion.  This  is  extremely  denfe  ; 
and  by  looking  narrowly  into  its  chinks,  the  compo- 
fition  of  the  whole  appears  to  be  merely  homogeneous. 
*'  It  is  curious  (fays  he)  to  obferve,  fo  near  one  fpecies 
of  lava  which  is  very  pure,  another  which  has  likewife 
arrived  at  the  fame  place  in  a  fluid  ftate,  and  has  there 
undergone  fo  great  a  change  as  fcarce  to  retain  an  ap- 
pearance of  its  original  ftate.  It  is,  however,  like  iron 
drofs,  in  grains  of  unequal  fizes.  We  find  it  alfo  at 
various  diftances,  fuch  as  one,  two,  or  more  hundred 
fathoms.  It  is  fometimes  found  in  large  pieces  like 
tables,  covered  over  with  lharp  points,  fome  longer 
and  others  fhorter.  All  thefe  pieces  are  quite  detach- 
ed from  one  another,  as  if  they  had  been  brought  thi- 
ther and  fcattered  from  a  tumbril.  The  matter  of 
which  the  cruft  of  the  lava  is  formed,  feems  to  have 
iifued  from  it  in  the  fame  manner  in  which  froth  rifes 
upon  folution  of  foap  in  water.  It  appears  afterwards 
to  have  fwelled,  burft,  and  affumed  its  prefent  form, 
prefenting  to  the  view  various  fpaces  filled  with  fmall 
loofe  ftones.  A  great  number  of  new  lavas  were  like- 
wife  obferved,  all  of  them  putting  forth  various  kinds 
of  efflorefcences  in  great  quantity. 

The  hardnefs,    denfity,.  and  folidity,    of  lavas,  no 
doubt  proceed  from  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  they 
have  been  expofed,  and  which  feems  to  be  greater  or 
lefs  according  to  their  quantity.     Hence  the  Icelandic 
volcanoes,  which  pour  forth  the  greateft  quantities  of 
lava,  produce  it  alfo  in  the  greateft  degree  of  lique- 
faction, and  Dr  Van  Troil  obferves,  that  what  he  faw 
5         muft  have  been  liquefied  to  an  extreme  degree. 
Cbferva-         The  compofition  of  the  lavas  of  different  volcanoes, 
tions  on       aT1(j  ,even  0f  different  parts  of  thofe  of  the  fame  volcano, 
ent  cot*  is  extremely  different.     Sir  William  Hamilton  is    of 
fitionTof0"  opinion  that  thifr  difference  in  compofition  contributes 
lavas  by  Sir  not  a  little  to  the  facility  or  difficulty  with  which  they 
W.  Haaail-  afterwards  receive  earth  capable  of  vegetation.  "  Some 
ten,  (fays  he,)  have  been  in  a  more  perfect  ftate  of  vitrifi- 

cation than  others,  and  are  confequently  lefs  liable  to 


the    impreflions   of  time.     I  have  often  obferved  on      Lavar 

Mount  Vefuvius,  when  I  have  been  clofe  to  a  mouth   """"■ 

from  whence  the  lava  was  difgorging  itfelf,  that  the 
quality  of  it  varied  greatly  from  time  to  time.  I  have 
feen  it  as  fluid  and  coherent  as  glafs  when  in  fulion  ; 
and  I  have  feen  it  farinaceous,  the  particles  ieparating 
as  they  forced  their  way  out,  juit  like  meal  coming 
from  under  the  grindftones.  A  ftream  of  lava  of  this 
fort  being  left  compact,  and  containing  more  earthy 
particles,  would  certainly  be  much  fooner  fit  for  vege- 
ation  than  one  compofed  of  the  more  perfect  vitrified  5 
matter."  Mr  Bergman,  who  has  accurately  analyied  By  Mr 
fome  Icelandic  lavas,  informs  us,  that  one  kind  is  very- legman; 
coarfe,  heavy,  and  hard,  full  of  bladders,  almoft  black, 
intermixed  with  white  grains  refembling  quartz,  which 
in  fome  places  have  a  figure  not  very  unlike  a  fqaare. 
This  black  matter  is  not  attracted  by  the  magnet ;  but 
if  a  piece  of  it  is  held  againlt  a  compafs,  the  needle 
vifibly  moves.  When  tried  in  the  crucible,  it  yields 
from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  of  iron  in  every  hundred 
weight.  It  does  not  diffolve  in  the  leaft  with  fal  fodae, 
and  very  difficultly  with  borax,  and  fcarce  at  all  with 
urinous  fait.  It  feems  to  contain  a  great  deal  of 
clay  in  its  compofition,  which  may  be  extracted  by 
all  acid  folvents.  This  laft  he  is  likewife,  from  expe- 
riments, allured,  is  the  cafe  with  the  lava  of  Solfaterra 
in  Italy. 

The  white  lava,  which  polfeffes  more  or  lefs  of  thofe 
tranfparent  grains  or  rays  with  which  lavas  are  gene- 
rally chequered,  does  not  feem  to  be  of  the  nature  of 
quartz,  as  it  cannot  be  attacked  by  fal  fodae  ;  it  is 
however,  foluble  with  fome  difficulty  by  borax  and 
fufible  urinous  fait,  or  microcofmic  acid.  Thefe  effects 
are  perfectly  fimilar  to  thofe  produced  upon  the  dia- 
mond, ruby,  fapphire,  topaz,  and  hyacinth.  The 
chryfolite,  garnet,  tourmalin,  and  ihirl,  can  neither 
be  diffolved  by  fal  fodae,  though  they  are  fomewhat  at- 
tacked by  it  when  reduced  to  a  fine  powder ;  and  up- 
on the  two  laft  mentioned  ones  it  produces  a  flight 
effervefcence  ;  on  which  account,  fays  Mr  Bergman,  it 
is  poflible  that  the  precious  ftones  found  upon  Mount 
Vefuvius,  which  are  fold  at  Naples,  are  nearer  related 
to  the  real  precious  ftones  than  is  generally  imagined. 
He  found  no  fuch  grains  in  a  finer  kind  of  lava,  quite 
porous  within,  and  entirely  burnt  out,  and  confiderably 
lighter  than  the  former  ones. 

The  Iceland  agate  is  of  a  black  or  blackifli  brown 
colour,  a  little  tranfparent  at  the  thin  edges  like  glafs, 
and  gives  fire  with  fteel.  It  cannot  eafily  be  melted  by 
itfelf;  but  becomes  white,  and  flies  in  pieces.  It  can 
hardly  be  diffolved  in  the  fire  by  fufible  urinous  fait ; 
but  it  fucceeds  a  little  better  with  borax,  though  with 
fome  difficulty.  With  fal  fodae  it  diffolves  very  little ; 
though  in  the  firft  moments  fome  ebullition  is  percei- 
ved, and  the  whole  mafs  is  afterwards  reduced  to  pow- 
der. Hence  Mr  Bergman  concludes,  that  this  agate 
hath  been  produced  by  an  excelfive  fire  out  of  the 
black  lava  formerly  mentioned. 

In  the  Iceland  pumice-ftone,  quartz  and  cryftals 
are  often  found,  particularly  in  the  black  and  reddifh- 
brown  kind.  The  ftones  thrown  out  of  the  volcano, 
whether  grey,  or  burnt  brown,  feemed  to  confift  of  a 
hardened  clay,  mixed  with  a  filiceous  earth.  They 
were  fprinkled  with  rays  and  grains  refembling  quartz, 
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and  fome  few  flakes  of  mica.  They  fufed  with  great 
difficulty  in  the  fire ;  with  fal  fodae  they  fhowed  fome 
effervefcence  at  firft,  but  which  ceafed  in  a  fliort  time. 
The  parts  refembling  quartz  produced  no  motion  at 
all ;  from  whence  Mr  Bergman  concludes,  that  the 
black  lava  already  mentioned  proceeds  principally  from 
this  mafs.  Several  other  ftones  which  were  fent  him 
from  Iceland,  Mr  Bergman  fuppofed  to  have  no  con- 
nection with  the  eruptions,  but  to  have  been  produced 
in  fome  other  way. 

In  Mr  Ferber's  travels  through  Italy,  we  are  in- 
formed, that  he  has  feen  a  fpecies  of  lava  fo  exactly  re- 
fembling blue  iron  (lags,  that  it  was  not  to  be  diftin- 
guiihed  from  them  but  with  great  difficulty.  The  fame 
author  tells  us  likewife,  that,  "  the  Vicentine  and  Ve- 
ronefe  lavas  and  volcanic  allies  contain  inclofed  feveral 
forts  of  fire-ftriking  and  flint-horn  ftones,  of  a  red, 
black,  white,  green,  and  variegated  colour,  fuch  as 
jafpers  and  agates ;  that  hyacinths,  chryfolites,  and 
pietre  obfidiane,  defcribed  by  Mr  Arduini  in  his  Giornale 
d' 'Italia,  are  found  at  Leonedo ;  and  that  chalcedony 
or  opal  pebbles,  and  noduli  with  inclofed  water-drops, 
(chalcedonii  opali  enhydri),  are  dug  out  of  the  volcanic 
cineritious  hills  near  Vicenza. 

M.  Dolomieu  confiders  the  chemical  analyfis  of  la- 
va as  but  of  little  account.  When  fubjected  to  the 
force  of  fire  a  fecond  time,  they  are  all  of  them  redu- 
cible to  the  fame  kind  of  glafs  ;  from  which  it  has  been 
concluded,  that  all  volcanic  products  have  been  form- 
ed of  the  fame  kind  of  materials,  and  that  the  fubter- 
raneous  fire  has  always  acted  on  and  varioufly  modi- 
fied the  fame  kind  of  ftone.  But  an  analyfis  by  fire, 
he  juftly  obferves,  is  of  all  others  the  mod  fallacious. 
The  fubftances  are  all  fuiible,  and  we  have  no  proper 
methods  of  meafuring  the  intenfity  of  our  fire  ;  fo 
that  the  fame  fubftance  which  to-day  may  come  out 
of  our  furnaces  untouched,  may  to-morrow  be  found 
completely  altered,  even  though  the  fire  employed 
mould  not  appear  to  us  to  be  any  more  violent  than  the 
former.  Analyfes  by  different  menftrua  have  not  been 
more  fuccefsful.  Mr  Bergman  has  indeed  analyfed 
fome  lavas  with  acids,  and  gives  with  aftoniftiing  pre- 
cifion  the  following  refult,  viz.  that  an  hundred 
parts  of  lava  contains  49  of  filiceous  earth,  35  of  ar- 
gillaceous earth,  four  of  calcareous  earth,  and  12  of 
iron.  Thefe  experiments,  however,  our  author  ob- 
ferves, give  us  no  information  with  regard  to  lavas  in 
general.  They  only  (how  the  compofition  of  the  par- 
ticular fpecimens  that  he  tried ;  and  even  after  the  de- 
fcriptions  that  he  has  given,  we  are  a  good  deal  at  a 
lofs  to  difcover  the  fpecies  of  lava  which  he  fubjected 
to  analyfis.  "  It  would  be  as  ridiculous  (fays  M. 
Dolomieu)  to  apply  this  analyfis  to  every  volcanic  pro- 
duct, as  it  would  be  to  believe  that  the  component 
parts  of  a  Affile  rock  were  the  fame  with  thofe  of  every 
rock  compofed  of  laminae  or  thin  ftrata."  For  thefe 
reafons  he  is  of  opinion,  that,  in  order  to  underftand 
the  nature  of  lavas,  we  fhould  confider  not  only  that  of 
volcanoes  themfelves,  but  of  the  bafes  on  which  they 
reft.  Had  this  been  done,  we  would  have  found  that 
the  volcanic  fires  generally  exift  in  beds  of  argillaceous 
fchiftus  and  hom  ftone ;  frequently  in  a  fpecies  of  por- 
phyry, the  gluten  of  which  is  intermediate  betwixt 
horn-ftone   and  petrofilex;    containing  a  lai-ge  quan- 


tity of  fchoerl,  feldt-fpar,  and  greenilh  quartz  or  chry-  Lava, 
folite,  in  little  rounded  nodules.  Thefe  fubftances,  '  *~ 
he  tells  us,  would  have  been  found  in  thofe  mountains 
which  are  called  primitive,  and  in  ftrata  buried  under 
beds  of  calcareous  ftone ;  and,  among  other  things, 
would  have  convinced  us,  that  the  fluidity  of  lavas 
does  not  make  them  lofe  the  diftinctive  characters  of 
their  bafes.  In  the  mountains  called  Primitive,  thofe 
rocks  which  are  affigned  as  the  bafes  of  the  more  com- 
mon lavas  are  found  intermixed  with  micaceous  ones, 
with  gneifs,  granite,  &c.  and  they  generally  reft  or 
maffes  of  granite.  Hence  lavas  muft  confift  of  all 
thefe  matters,  and  the  fire  muft  act  upon  them  all 
whenever  it  meets  with  them.  Our  author  has  con- 
ftantly  obferved,  that  volcanoes  fituated  at  the  greateft 
diftance  from  the  centre  of  the  chain,  or  group  of 
mountains  on  which  they  are  eftablilhed,  produce  lavas 
of  a  more  homogeneous  compofition,  and  lefs  varied, 
and  which  contain,  moft  iron  and  argillaceous  earth. 
Thofe,  on  the  contrary,  placed  nearer  the  centre,  are 
more  diverfified  in  their  products  ;  containing  fubftan- 
ces of  an  infinite  variety  of  different  kinds.  The  feat 
of  the  fire,  however,  he  obferves,  does  not  long  con- 
tinue among  the  granites,  the  inflammation  being  ei- 
ther extinguifhed,  or  returning  to  the  centre  of  the 
fchiftus  rocks  in  its  neighbourhood. 


ir 


From  this  knowledge  of  the  materials  of  which  lavas  Materials 
are  compofed,  we  acquire  alfo  a  confiderable  know-  abundant 
ledge  of  the  matters  that  are  found  in  greateft  quantity  intneea"i* 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.     The  excavations  made  by  ^^."3 C 
mines,    See.  on    the    furface    of  the    earth,  are   mere  ftown  bj- 
fcratches  in  comparifon  of  the  depths  of  volcanic  fires  ;  volcanic 
and  as  he  confiders  the  mountains  themfelves  as  the  fires- 
productions  of  thofe  fires,  it   thence  follows,  that  by 
attentively  examining  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
compofed,  we    may  thence    determine   what    kind    of 
fubftances  are  moft  common  at  thefe  great  depths  in 
the  earth. 

Thus  our  author  thinks  it  probable,  that  fchoerls 
and  porphyries,  though  rare  on  the  furface,  are  very 
common  in  the  internal  parts  of  the  earth.  As  an  in- 
ftance  of  the  truth  of  his  obfervations,  our  author  in- 
forms us,  that  he  was  convinced,  from  no  other  cir- 
cumftance  but  merely  infpecting  the  lavas  of  Mount 
Etna,  that,  in  fome  parts  of  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  there 
exifted  granites,  porphyries,  with  fchiftus  and  argil- 
laceous horn-ftones.  In  this  opinion  he  perfifted,  not- 
withftanding  the  generally  oppofite  fentiments  of  the 
inhabitants  themfelves.  He  fearched  in  vain  three- 
fourths  of  the  ifland  ;  and  at  laft  found  that  all  the 
mountains,  forming  the  point  of  Sicily,  called  Pe/orus, 
contain  rocks  of  the  kind  abovementioned.  He  then 
faw  that  the  bafe  of  thefe  mountains  was  produced  un- 
der Mount  Etna  on  one  fide,  and  under  the  Lipari 
iflands  on  the  other.  "  We  muft,  therefore,  (fays  he) 
believe,  that  thefe  mountains  have  furnifhed  the  ma- 
terials on  which  the  volcanoes  have,  for  thoufands  of 
years,  exerted  their  power." 

By  travelling  among  thofe  elevations  called  the'Wi?^. 
tunian  Mountains,  or  Mons  Pe/orus,  he  was  enabled  to 
difcover  the  reafon  why  the  products  of  Etna  and  the 
Lipari  iflands  differ  from  one  another.  This,  he  fays, 
is  the  unequal  diftribution  of  the  granite  and  fchiftus 


rocks  among  them. 


The  iflands  reft  almoft  immedi- 
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Lava,  ately  on  the  granite,  or  are  feparated  from  it  by  a  very 
v  *  '  thin  ftratum  of  argillaceous  rock  which  contains  por- 
phyry ;  but  the  Sicilian  volcano  is  fituated  on  the  pro- 
longation of  the  fchiftous  rock,  which  it  muft  pierce 
before  it  reaches  the  granite ;  and  accordingly  very 
little  of  its  lava  feems  to  have  granite  for  its  bafis.  If 
the  feat  of  the  fire  was  ftill  more  diftant  from  the 
centre  of  the  mountains,  their  lavas  would  be  more  ho- 
mogeneous ;  becaufe  the  fchift,  which  fucceeds  to  the 
horn-ftone,  is  lefs  various,  and  hardly  includes  any  bo- 
dies foreign  to  its  own  fubftance.  Thus  the  lavas,  in 
the  extinguifhed  volcanoes  of  the  Val  di  Noto,  which 
lie  15  leagues  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  Etna,  contain  nei- 
ther granite  nor  porphyry  ;  but  have  for  their  bafes 
flmple  rocks,  with  particles  of  chryfolite  and  fome 
fchoerls. 

To  the  granites  which  extend  to  Metazzo,  oppo- 
fite  to  Lipari,  he  afcribes  the  formation  of  pumice  ;  as 
they  contain  an  immenfe  quantity  of  fcaly  and  mica- 
ceous rocks,  black  and  white,  with  foffile  granites  or 
gneifs,  the  bafis  of  which  is  a  very  fufible  feldt-fpar ; 
and  thefe  he  fuppofes  to  be  the  proper  materials  of  the 
pumice,  having  found  pieces  of  them  almoft  untouch- 
ed in  pumice-ftones.  There  are  beds  of  almoft  pure 
feldt-fpar  ;  to  the  femivitrification  of  which  he  afcribes 
an  opaque  enamel  like  lava  mentioned  in  other  parts  of 
his  works.  Few  porphyries,  however,  he  acknow- 
ledges, are  to  be  met  with  among  the  Neptunian 
mountains,  though  thefe  ftones  abound  in  the  lavas  of 
Etna.  "  They  are  not  diftant  (fays  he)  from  the  gra- 
nites ;  and  thofe  I  have  found  have  neither  the  hard- 
nefs  nor  perfection  of  thofe  pieces  which  I  gathered 
in  the  gullies,  and  which  had  been  apparently  wafhed 
out  of  the  anterior  parts  of  the  mountain  by  water. 
But  though  the  porphyries  I  faw  here  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  thofe  in  the  products  of  Etna,  I  was  fufficient- 
ly  convinced  of  their  exiftence,  and  their  analogy  with 
thofe  of  volcanoes,  by  difcovering  that  the  centre  of 
thefe  mountains  contains  a  great  number  of  them.  Por- 
phyries, in  general,  are  very  rare  on  the  furface  of  the 
earth.  Nature  generally  conceals  them  from  us  by 
burying  them  under  calcareous  ftrata,  or  by  inclofing 
them  in  fchiftus  rocks  with  which  they  are  almoft  al- 
ways mixed :  but  we  are  indebted  to  the  labour  of 
volcanoes  for  informing  us  that  they  are  among  the 
rnoft  common  fubftances  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ; 
and  they  are  never  fo  much  difguifed  by  the  fubterra- 
nean  fire  as  to  be  miftaken  in  the  lavas  of  which  they 
form  the  bafis." 

In  Cronftedt's  Mineralogy  we  find  all  the  volcanic 
produ&s  claffed  under  the  general  name  of  Slags ;  of 
which  he  enumerates  the  following  fpecies. 

1.  The  Achates  Jfland'icus  Tfygcr,  or  Iceland  Agate. 
It  is  black,  folid,  and  of  a  glaffy  texture ;  but  in  thin 
pieces :  it  is  greenilh,  and  femitranfparent,  like  bottle- 
glafs  which  contains  much  iron.  It  is  found  in  Ice- 
land and  in  the  ifland  of  Afcenfion.  The  jewellers 
employ  it  as  an  agate,  though  it  is  too  foft  to  refill 
the  wear.  "  The  moft  remarkable  thing  concern- 
ing this  (fays  he)  is,  that  fuch  large  folid  maffes  are 
found  of  it,  that  there  is  no  poffibility  of  producing 
the  like  in  any  glafs-houfe.  In  Magellan's  notes  on 
this  fubject,  we  find  the  Iceland  agate  clafled  among 
the  tranfparent  bafaltes.     To  the  fame  clafs  belong  the 


Lapis  Obfidianus  of  Pliny,  and  the  Lapis  Gallinaceus  of     Lata. 

Peru,  which  by  its  beautiful  blacknefs  approaches  to  ' "— * 

the  colour  of  a  large  black-bird  of  the  crow  kind,  in 
that  country  called  the  Gallinago. 

2.  Lapis  molaris  Rhenanus,  Rhenifh  Millftone,  is 
blackifh-grey,  porous,  and  perfectly  refembling  a  fort 
of  flag  produced  by  Mount  Vefuvius. 

3.  Pumex,  the  pumice-ftone.     See  Pumex. 

4.  The  Pearl-Slag  is  compounded  of  white  and 
greenifh  glafs  particles,  which  feem  to  have  been  con- 
glutinated  while  yet  foft  or  in  fufion.  It  is  found  in 
the  iiland  of  Afcenfion. 

5.  Slag-fand,  or  afhes,  thrown  out  by  volcanoes  in 
larger  or  fmaller  grains.  "  This  (fays  Cronftedt)  may 
perhaps  be  the  principle  of  the  Terra  Puzzolana,  be- 
caufe fuch  an  earth  is  faid  at  this  time  to  cover  the 
ruins  of  Herculaneum  near  Naples,  which  was  deftroy- 
ed  by  Vefuvius."  In  the  notes,  we  are  informed,  that 
if  the  afhes  of  a  volcano  be  plentifully  moiftened,  they 
produce  that  kind  of  tufa  or  tophi,  traas,  and  pori,  all 
of  which  are  nearly  of  the  fam.2  kind.  Great  heaps 
of  tufa  or  tophi  are  found  in  Italy,  forming  various 
hills,  and  covering  large  tracts  of  land  ;  from  whence  it 
is  cut,  and  carried,  for  making  the  walls,  vaults,  and 
upper  ceilings  of  houfes.  It  is  a  very  foft  kind  of 
ftone,  extremely  advantageous  for  thefe  purpofes,  on 
account  of  its  little  weight,  and  being  eafily  cut  into 
any  form.  The  inhabitants  of  Umbria  and  other  parts 
of  Italy  dig  with  very  little  labour  various  fubterra- 
nean  excavations  for  the  keeping  of  wines  and  provi- 
fions  of  different  kinds. 

Mr  Kirwan  is  of  opinion,  that  the  lavas  ought  t©  be 
diftinguifhed  from  the  other  volcanic  productions.  All 
lavas,  according  to  him,  are  magnetic,  give  fire  with 
fteel,  are  generally  of  a  granular  texture,  and  fufible 
per  fe.  They  may  be  reduced  to  three  varieties,  viz. 
the  cellular,  the  compact,  and  the  vitreous.  The 
cellular,  appear  to  have  undergone  only  the  firft  degree 
of  fufion,  being  juft  molified  and  heated  fufficiently  to 
expel  the  fixed  air  contained  in  the  argillaceous  parti- 
cles. Hence  they  abound  in  fmall  cavities  arifing  from 
the  expanfion  of  that  air  after  it  had  recovered  its 
elaftic  ftate  ;  and  thus  they  are  often  fo  light  as  to  float 
upon  water,  and  have  been  miftaken  for  pumice- 
ftones.  They  are  of  black,  grey,  brown,  or  reddifh 
colours ;  and  their  cavities  are  even  filled  with  cryftal- 
lizations.  Of  this  kind  is  Cronftedt's  fecond  fpecies, 
the  millftone  of  the  Rhine.  Thefe  contain  from  45 
to  50  per  cent,  of  filiceous  earth;  from  15  to  20  of 
iron ;  four  or  five  of  pure  calcareous  earth ;  the  re- 
mainder being  argillaceous. 

The  compact  lavas  have  undergone  a  more  perfect 
degree  of  fufion,  though  even  thefe  are  not  deftitute 
of  cavities.  They  contain  finer  cryftals,  or  fuch  as 
are  more  completely  vitrified  than  the  former :  they 
have  a  black  or  brown  colour :  but  ftill  their  fracture 
is  obfeure  and  not  glairy.  Their  constituent  parts  are 
the  fame  with  the  preceding  ones  ;  the  ufual  fluxes  at- 
tack them  with  difficulty,  and  the  fufible  fait  of  urine 
has  fcarce  any  power  over  them. 

The  vitreous  lava  has  been  more  completely  melted, 
and  forms  vitrifications  of  different  colours,  generally 
black  or  afh-colcured,  but  rarely  blue  or  greenifh.  A 
fpecies  of  this  was  a^ialyfed  by  Mr  Bergman,  as  has 
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Lava,  been  already  mentioned,  and  afforded  49  per  cent,  of  fi- 
lex,  35  of  argillaceous,  4  of  calcareous  earth,  and 
12  of  iron.  Another  fpecimen  from  the  Lipari 
iflands  afforded  69  parts  of  filex,  20  of  argillaceous 
earth,  and  9  of  iron.  This  kind  of  lava  melts  by  it- 
felf  with  great  difficulty.  The  black  agate  of  Iceland 
belongs  to  this  fpecies,  as  does  alfo  the  harder  fort  of 
pitch  ftone,  which  gives  fire  with  fteel.  This  ftone  is 
of  various  colours,  grey,  green,  black,  red,  or  brown; 
has  a  glaffy  appearance,  being  compofed  of  femivitri- 
fled  fubftances,  and  melts  eafily  per  fe.  It  contains  65 
per  cent,  of  filex,  16  of  argillaceous  earth,  and  four 
of  iron;  14  parts  were  diffipated  in  the  analyfis  made 
by  Wiegleb,  as  Mr  Kirwan  afferts. 

The  beds  of  lava  are  deepeft  and  narrower!  near  the 
crater,  and  broader  and  fhallower  as  they  advance, 
■unlefs  fome  valley  intervenes.  Pumice-ftones  lie  at  a  ftill 
greater  diftance  :  and  from  thefe  obfervations,  fays  Mr 
Kirwan,  extinguished  volcanoes  may  be  traced. 

Cronftedt  conjectured  that  there  might  be  a  kind  of 
circulation  among  the  different  earths,  from  the  vege- 
table mould,  which  he  fuppofed  to  occupy  one  ex- 
treme, to  xhcjlags  or  volcanic  productions,  which  might 
be  reckoned  to  occupy  another,  and  back  again  from 
the  flags  to  the  vegetable  mould.  "  It  is  obvious 
(fays  he)  how  the  old  heaps  of  flags  from  the  iron 
furnaces  decay,  and  at  laft  produce  vegetables,  which 
cannot  be  afcribed  folely  to  a  black  mould  carried  thi- 
ther by  the  wind.  The  fame  may  perhaps  happen 
with  the  natural  flags  in  the  open  air."  Other  natura- 
lifts  have  verified  this  conjecture.  All  lavas  are  found 
to  be  decompofable  by  long  expofure  to  the  air,  foon- 
er  or  later  according  to  the  quantity  of  iron  and  cal- 
careous earth  they  contain,  and  according  as  their  fu- 
fion  was  more  or  lefs  complete.  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton has  concluded  that  they  gain  only  one  or  two  feet 
mould  in  1000  years:  from  which,  and  Recupero's 
calculations,  extravagant  ideas  have  been  formed  of  the 
duration  of  the  world ;  but  all  thefe  are  found,  when 
properly  examined,  to  be  built  on  a  falfe  foundation. 
See  the  article  Earth,  n°  176,  177. 
Vaft  quan-  The  quantity  of  matter  thrown  out  from  vol- 
tities  of  la-  canoes  under  the  name  of  lava  is  prodigious.  Af- 
•va  thrown  ter  the  great  eruption  of  Etna  in  1669,  Borelli 
went  from  Pifa  to  Sicily  to  obferve  the  effects  of 
it.  The  matter  thrown  out  at  that  time  amounted 
to  93,830,750  cubical  paces ;  fo  that,  had  it  been 
extended  in  length  upon  the  furface  of  the  earth,  it 
would  have  reached  more  than  four  times  round 
the  whole  earth.  All  this  matter,  however,  was 
not  lava,  but  confifted  alfo  of  fand,  ftone,  gravel, 
&c.  The  lava  he  computed  at  6,300,000  paces 
which  formed  a  river,  according  to  our  author,  fome- 
times  two  miles  broad  ;  but  according  to  others  it  was 
fix  or  feven  miles  broad,  and  fometimes  20  or  30  yards 
in  depth.  Sir  William  Hamilton  informs  us,  that  the 
lavas  of  Etna  are  very  commonly  15  or  20  miles  in 
length,  fix  or  feven  in  breadth,  and  50  feet  deep.  The 
moft  considerable  is  fcarce  lefs  than  30  miles  long  and 
i§  broad.  The  moft  confiderable  lavas  of  Vefuvius 
do  not  exceed  feven  miles  in  length.  The  fame  au- 
thor, however,  tells  us,  that  the  lava  which  iffued 
from  Vefuvius  in  1767,  was  fix  miles  long,  two  in 
breadth,  and  in  moft  places  60  or  70  feet  deep.     In 
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one  place  it  had  run  along  a  hollow-way  made  by  cur- 
rents of  rain  not  lefs  than  200  feet  deep  and  100 
wide  ;  and  this  vaft  hollow  it  had  in  one  place  fill- 
ed up.  He  fays,  he  could  not  have  believed  that  fo 
great  a  quantity  of  matter  could  have  been  thrown  out 
infuch  a  fhort  time,  if  he  had  not  examined  the  whole 
courfe  of  it  himfelf.  Even  this  quantity,  however, 
great  as  it  is,  appears  very  trifling  in  comparifon  of 
that  thrown  out  in  Iceland  in  the  year  1783,  which 
covered  a  fpace  of  ground  90  miles  in  length  and  42 
in  breadth,  to  the  depth  of  more  than  100  feet.  Dr 
Van  Troil,  in  his  Letters  on  Iceland,  tells  us,  that  he 
and  his  companions  travelled  over  a  trail  of  lava  up- 
wards of  300  miles  in  length  :  and  in  1728,  we  are  told 
that  an  eruption  of  lava  took  place,  which  continued 
f  r  two  years  to  run  into  a  great  lake,  which  it  almolt 
filled  up. 

As  the  lavas  are  thrown  out  from  the  volcanoes  in 
the  higheft  degree  of  ignition,  it  may  eafily  be  fup- 
pofed that  fuch  vaft  bodies  will  retain  their  heat 
lor  a  long  time.  It  would  indeed  be  well  worth 
obferving,  what  length  oi  time  is  required  to  cool  a 
lava  perfectly ;  as  from  thence  we  might  in  fome 
meafure  judge  how  far  thofe  phiicfophers  are  in  the 
right,  who  argue  concerning  the  length  0/  time  re- 
quired to  cool  an  ignited  globe  of  the  fize  of  our  earth 
or  larger.  Sir  William  Hamilton  tells  us,  that  in  the 
month  of  April  1771,  he  thru  ft  flicks  into  fome  of  the 
crevices  of  the  lava  which  had  iffued  from  Vefuvius  in 
October  1767,  and  they  immediately  took  fire.  On 
Mount  Etna,  in  1769,  he  obferved  the  lava  that  had 
been  difgorged  three  years  before  to  fmoke  in  many 
parts.  No  particular  observation,  however,  hath  been 
made  in  what  proportion  the  heat  of  lavas  is  gradually 
loft. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  informs  us  of  a  curious  fact 
relating  to  a  lava  in  the  ifland  called  Lacco.  Here  is 
a  cavern  fhut  up  with  a  door  ;  and  this  cavern  is  made 
ufe  of  to  cool  liquors  and  fruit,  which  it  does  in  a 
fhort  time  as  effectually  as  ice.  Before  the  door  was 
opened,  he  felt  the  cold  on  his  legs  very  fenfibly  ;  but 
when  it  was  opened,  the  cold  rufhed  out  fo  as  to  give 
him  pain  ;  and  within  the  grotto  it  was  intolerable. 
He  was  not  fenfible  of  wind  attending  this  cold  ;  tho' 
upon  Mount  Etna  and  Vefuvius,  where  there  are  ca- 
verns of  this  kind,  the  cold  is  evidently  occafioned  by 
a  fubterraneous  wind  :  the  natives  call  fuch  places  ven- 
tardi.  From  old  lavas  there  alfo  frequently  happens 
an  eruption  of  noxious  vapours  called  mofetes.  Thefe 
likewife  break  out  from  wells  and  fubterraneous  places 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  volcanoe  before  an  eruption. 
Our  author  tells  us,  that  the  vapour  affects  the  noftrils, 
throat,  and  ftomach,  juft  as  he  fpirit  of  hartihorn  or 
any  ftrono-  volatile  fait ;  and  would  foon  prove  fatal  if 
you  did  not  immediately  withdraAv  from  it.  Thefe 
mofetes,  he  fays,  are  at  all  times  to  be  met  with  under 
the  ancient  lavas  of  Vefuvius,  particularly  the  great 
eruption  Oi  1631. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  informs  us,  that  the  lavas  of 
Etna  and  Vefuvius  are  much  the  fame,  but  thofe  of 
Etna  rather  blacker  and  more  porous  than  thofe  of 
Vefuvius.  Some  kinds  of  lava  take  a  fine  polifh,  and 
are  frequently  manufactured  into  boxes,  tables,  &c. 
In  Naples,  the  inhabitants  commonly  make  ufe  of  it 
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I/s*-aii(h:!a.  for  paving  the  ftreets,  and  even  the  fubterraneous  cities 
of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  have  been  paved  with 
the  fame  fubftance.  A  fine  large  cubic  piece  of  lava 
is  preferred  in  the  hall  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum. 

LAVANDULA,  lavender:  A  genus  of  the  an- 
giofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
42d  order,  VerticULua.  The  calyx  is  ovate,  and  a  little 
dentated,  fupported  by  abiucleaor  floral  leaf;  the  co- 
rolla is  refupinatccl :  the  ftamina  within  the  tube. 

Species.  i.  The  fpica,  or  lavender  fpike,  hath  a 
fhort  fhrubby  ftalk,  riling  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  fmall 
fpear-ihaped  entire  leaves  ;  and  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  numerous,  long,  erect,  naked  fpikes  of  fmall 
ringent  flowers,  of  different  colours  in  the  varieties. 
The  varieties  of  this  are  common  narrow-leaved  laven- 
der, with  blue  flowers,  and  with  white  flowers  ;  broad- 
leaved  lavender  ;  dwarf-Javender  :  all  of  them  flower- 
ing in  July.  This  fpecies  is  the  common  lavender ; 
but  the  narrow-leaved  variety,  with  blue  flowers,  is  the 
fort  commonly  cultivated  for  its  flowers  for  medicine, 
&c.  The  ftcechas,  or  French  lavender,  hath  a  fhrubby 


bunches  for  ufe.  Thefe  and  the  fummits  are  in  a  very  Lavatera, 
eminent  degree  cephalic  and  nervine.  They  are  given  Lavatory, 
in  palfies,  vertigos,  lethargies,  tremors,  and  fuppref- 
fion  of  the  menftrual  evacuation.  The  compound  fpi- 
rit  diftilled  from  them  is  famous  in  thefe  and  many 
other  like  cafes.  The  diftilled  oil  is  particularly  cele- 
brated for  deftroying  the  pediculi  inguinale*,  and  other 
cutaneous  infects.  If  foft  fpongy  paper,  dipt  in 
this  oil,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  oil  of  almonds, 
be  applied  at  night  to  the  parts  infected,  the  infers 
will  certainly,  fays  Geoffroy,  be  all  found  dead  in  the 
morning. 

LAVATERA,  in  botany:  A  genus  of  the  poly- 
andria  order,  belonging  to  the  polyadelpliia  clafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
37th  order,  Columnifera.  The  exterior  calyx  is  double 
and  trifid  ;  the  arilli  or  feed  coats  are  very  many  and  mo- 
nofpermous.  There  are  feveral  fpecies,  mod  of  them  her- 
baceous flowery  annuals,  or  fhrubby  perennials,  growing 
erect  from  two  or  three  to  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  gar- 
niflied  with  large  roundifh,  heart-fhaped,  and  angular 
leaves,  and  quinquepetalous  flowers  of  the  mallow  kind. 


very  branchy  ftalk,  rifmg  two  or  three  feet  high  ;  very  They  are  eafily  propagated  by  feed  in  the  open  ground 

narrow,  fpear-fhaped,  pointed,  hoary  leaves,  oppofite;  in  the  fpring ;  and  thrive  be  ft  when  fown  where  they 

and  all  the  branches  terminated  by  fhort  bufhy  fpikes  are  defigned  to  remain.     The  lavatera  tribe  affect  a 

of  purple  flowers  in  June  and  July  ;  fucceeded  by  feeds  warm  fandy  fituation  and  foil,  in  which  they  will  fome- 

in    Auguft.     There  is  a  variety  with    white  flowers,  times  continue  to  exhibit  their  beauties  for  many  years; 

3.  The  dentata,    or  dentate-leaved    ftoechas,    hath  a  but  in  general  they  are  fhort-lived,    continuing   only 

woody  ftalk,    branching  on  every  fide  three  or  four  two  or  three  years  :  this  renders  them   peculiarly  eli- 

feet  high  ;  leaves  deeply  indented  in  a  pinnated  man-  gible  to  be  fcattered  plentifully  in  a  newly  made  fhrub- 

ner  ;  and  the  branches   terminated   by  fcaly  four-cor-  bery  ;  they  will  add  warmth  to  young  plants,  and  will 


nered  fpikes  of  flowers,  appearing  moft  part  of  fum- 
mer. 

Culture.     All  the  forts   are  propagated  plentifully 


die  away  themfelves  before  the  fpaces  they  occupy  will 
be  required  by  the  furrounding  ftirubs. 

LAVATORY,    or    Lavadero,    a  name  given  to 


by  flips  of  cuttings  of  their  young  Ihoots  in  fpring.    certain  places  in  Chili  and  Peru,  where  gold  is  got  out 
In  march  or  April,  take  off  a  quantity  of  flips  or  cut-    of  the  earth  by  wafhing, 


tings,  from  three  or  four  to  fix  inches  long ;  ftrip  off 
the  under  leaves  ;  then  plant  them  in  a  fhady  border, 
four  inches  afunder ;  give  a  good  watering,  repeat  it 
occafionally    in  dry  weather,  and  the  plants  will  be 


M.  Frezier  gives  us  the  following  defcription  of  the 
lavatories  of  Chili : — They  dig  deep  into  the  earth, 
in  fuch  place*  as  they  have  reafon  to  expect  gold  in  ; 
and,  in  order  to  facilitate  this  digging,  turn  a  ftream 


well  rooted  in  fummer,  and  each  become  a  good  plant  of  water  upon  the  fpot,  loofening  the  earth  as  much 
fit  to  be  tranfplanted  into  any  place  early  in  autumn,  as  poffible  all  the  time,  that  the  current  may  have  the 
that  is  September  or  October  ;  removing  them,  if  pof-    greater  effect,  and  tear  up  the  the  earth  more  ftrongly. 


fible,  with  balls  of  earth  ;  and  if  intended  to  plant 
them  for  ufe,  fet  them  in  rows  two  or  three  feet  afun- 
der, and  two  feet  diftance  in  each  row  :  if  any  are  de- 
figned for  the  fhrubbery,  they  fliould  be  ftationed 
fmgly  at  good  diftances  near  the  front.  Thofe  of  the 
third  fort  -being  tender,  fhould  be  potted  to  move  to 
fhelter  in  winter.  The  lavendula  ftcechas  is  alfo  often 
raifed  from  feed,  fown  in  March  or  April,  in  a  bed  of 
light  earth. 

Ufes.  The  two  firft  fpeaies  are  proper  both  for 
the  kitchen-garden,  for  medicinal  and  other  family- 
ufes  ;  and  to  plant  in  the  pleafure-ground  to  adorn  the 
front  of  fmall  fhrubbery  compartments,  where  they  will 
increafe  the  variety  very  agreeably  ;  and  are  finely- 
fcented  aromatics,  both  when  growing,  and  their 
flowers  when  gathered,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  firft  fpe- 
cies, which  are  in  great  efteem  for  putting  among 
cloaths.,  and  for  diftilling  and  other  economical  ufes. 
The  flowers  of  the  firft  fort  are  gathered  for  ufe  in 
July,  which  being  the  time  of  their  perfection,  cut  off 
the  fpikes  clofe  in  a  dry  day,  and  tie  them  in  fmall 


When  they  are  got  to  the  earth  they  want,  they  turn 
off  the  ftream,  and  dig  dry. 

The  earth  that  they  now  get,  is  carried  on  mules, 
and  difcharged  into  a  bafon,  made  fomewhat  in  the 
manner  of  a  fmith's  bellows  ;  into  which  a  little  rivu- 
let of  water  runs  with  a  great  deal  of  rapidity,  diffol- 
ving  the  parts  of  the  earth,  and  carrying  every  thing 
away  with  it,  excepting  the  particles  of  gold,  which, 
by  their  great  weight  precipitate  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bafon,  and  mix  with  fine  black  fand,  where  they 
are  almoft  as  much  hidden  as  they  were  before  in  the 
earth. 

Sometimes  they  find  very  confiderable  pieces  in 
lavatories,  particularly  pieces  of  24  ounces  each. — - 
There  are  feveral  'avatories,  -where  they  find  pepitas, 
or  pieces  of  virgin  gold,  of  a  prodigious  fize.  A- 
mong  others  they  tell  of  one  that  weighed  512 
ounces,  bought  by  the  count  de  la  Moncloa,  viceroy 
ol  Peru. 

Nine  or  ten  leagues  to  the  eaft  of  Coquimbo,  are 
the   lavatories    of  Jndacoll,    the  gold   whereof  is  23 
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Lubach,  carats  fine. — Their  works  here  always  turn  to  great 
Laud,  profit,  excepting  when  the  water  fails  them. — The 
natives  maintain  that  the  earth  is  creative,  that  is, 
it  produces  gold  continually  ;  becaufe,  after  having 
been  waflied  60  or  80  years,  they  find  it  impreg- 
nated afrefh,  and  draw  almoft  as  much  out  of  it  as  at 
firft. 

LUBACH,  a  handfome  and  ftrong  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Auftria,  and  in  Carniola,  with 
a  bifhop's  fee,  a  caftle,  and  very  handfome  houfes.  It 
is  feated  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  wherein  are  the 
largeft  craw-filh  in  Europe.  E.  Long.  14.  45.  N. 
Lat.  46.  20. 

LAUD  (William),  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  in  En- 
gland in  the  1 7th  century,  was  born  at  Reading  in  1573, 
and  educated  in  St  John's  college,  Oxford,  of  which 
he  was  afterwards  a  fellow  and  grammar-reader.  In 
1610,  he  went  into  orders.  In  161 1,  he  was  elected 
president  of  St  John's  college  ;  but  his  election  being 
difputed,  it  was  confirmed  by  his  majefty.  The  fame 
year  he  was  fworn  the  king's  chaplain.  In  1621, 
he  was  nominated  bifhop  of  St  David's.  In  1628,  he 
was  translated  to  the  biihopric  of  London.  In  1630, 
he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 
In  1633,  he  attended  the  king  into  Scotland,  and  was 
fworn  a  privy-councellor  for  that  kingdom.  During 
his  ftay  in  Scotland,  he  formed  the  refolution  of  bring- 
ing that  church  to  an  exact  conformity  with  the  church 
of  England.  In  the  fame  year,  he  fucceeded  archbi- 
fhop Abbot  in  the  fee  of  Canterbury  ;  and  foon  after 
came  out  his  majefty's  declaration  about  lawful  fports 
on  Sundays  which  the  archbifhop  was  charged  with 
having  revived  and  enlarged,  and  that  with  the  vexa- 
tious profecutions  of  fuch  clergymen  as  refufed  to 
read  it  in  their  churches.  In  1634-5,  tne  archbifhop 
was  put  into  the  great  committee  of  trade  and  the 
king's  revenue  ;  on  the  4th  of  March  following,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  trea- 
fury ;  and  on  the  6th  of  March  1635-6,  he  received 
the  ftaff  of  lord  high-treafurer  ot  England.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  printing  and  publifhing  what  he  thought 
improper  books,  he  procured  a  decree  to  be  paifed  in 
the  ftar-chamber,  on  the  nth  of  July  1637,  whereby 
it  was  enjoined  that  the  mafter-printers  mould  be  re- 
duced to  a  certain  number,  and  that  none  of  them 
fhould  print  any  books  till  they  were  licenced  either  by 
the  archbifhop  or  the  bifhop  of  London,  or  fome  of 
their  chaplains,  or  by  the  chancellors  or  vice  chancel- 
lors of  the  two  univerfities.  A  new  parliament  being 
fummoned,  met  on  the  13th  of  April  1640;  and  the 
convocation  the  day  following :  but  the  commons 
launching  out  into  complaints  againft  the  archbifhop, 
and  infilling  upon  a  redrefs  of  grievances  before  they 
granted  any  fupply,  the  parliament  was  diflblved  on 
the  7th  of  May.  The  convocation,  however,  continu- 
ed fitting ;  and  made  1 7  canons,  which  were  fuppofed 
to  be  formed  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
archbifhop.  In  the  beginning  of  the  long  parliament 
he  was  attacked  on  account  of  thofe  canons  :  and  they 
being  condemned  by  the  houfe  of  commons  on 
the  1 6th  of  December  1 640,  "  as  containing  many 
things  contrary  to  the  king's  prerogative,  to  the  fun- 
damental laws  and  ftatutes  of  the  realm,  to  the  rights 
of  parliament,  to  the  property  and  liberty  of  the  fub- 
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ject,  and  tending  to  {edition,  and  of  dangerous  confe-  Laudanum 
quence;"  he  was,  on  the  18th  of.  December,  accufed 
by  the  commons  of  high  treafon,  and  fent  to  the  Tow- 
er. Being  tried  before  the  houfe  of  lords,  for  endea- 
vouring to  fubvert  the  laws,  and  to  overthrow  the 
Protectant  religion,  he  was  found  guilty,  and  behead- 
ed on  Towerhill  on  January  10th  following,  in  the 
72d  year  of  his  age.  This  learned  prelate,  notwith- 
standing his  being  charged  with  a  defign  to  bring  in 
Popery,  wrote  an  anfwer  to  Dr  Fillier,  which  is  ©f- 
teemed  one  of  the  belt  pieces  that  has  been  printed  a- 
gainlt  that  religion.  He  was  temperate  in  his  diet, 
and  regular  in  his  private  life  :  but  his  fondnefs  for  in- 
troducing new  ceremonies,  in  which  he  fhowed  a  hot 
and  indifcreet  zeal,  his  encouraging  of  fports  on  Sun- 
days, his  illegal  and  cruel  fevtiity  in  the  ftar-chamber 
and  high-commiffion  courts,  and  the  fury  with  which 
he  perfecuted  the  diflenters,  and  all  who  prcfumed  to 
contradict  his  fentiments,  expofed  him  to  popular  ha- 
tred. Befides  his  Anfwer  to  Filher,  he  publiihed  fe- 
veral  Sermons,  and  other  works. 

LAUDANUM.     See  Opium. 

LAUDATIO,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  was  anciently  the 
teftimony  delivered  in  court  of  the  accufed  perfon's 
good  behaviour  and  integrity  of  life.  It  refembled 
the  cuftom,  which  prevails  in  our  trials,  of  calling  per- 
fons  to  fpeak  to  the  character  of  the  prifoner.  The 
leaft  number  cf  the  laudatores  amongft  the  Romans  was 
ten. 

LAUDER  (William),  a  native  of  Scotland,  was 
educated  at  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  fi- 
nilhed  his  ftudies  with  great  reputation,  and  acquired 
a  confiderable  knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue.-     In 


tongue.- 
May    22.    1734,  ^e    received   a    teftimonial  from  the 
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heads  of  the  univerfity,  certifying  that  he 
perfon  to  teach  humanity  in  any  fchool 
whatever.  In  1 739  he  publiihed  at  Edinburgh  an  edi- 
tion of  Johnfton's  Pfalms.  In  1742,  he  was  recom- 
mended by  Mr  Patrick  Cuming  and  Mr  Colin  Mac- 
laurin,  profeffors  of  church-hiftory  and  mathematics, 
to  the  mafterfhip  of  the  grammar  fchool  at  Dundee, 
then  vacant.  Whether  he  fucceeded  in  his  applica- 
tion or  not,  is  uncertain  :  but '  a  few  years  afterwards 
we  find  him  in  London,  contriving  to  ruin  the  reputa- 
tion of  Milton ;  an  attempt  which  ended  in  the  de- 
ftruction  of  his  own.  His  reafon  for  the  attack  pro- 
bably fprung  from  the  virulence  of  a  violent  party  spi- 
rit, which  triumphed  over  every  principle  of  honour 
and  honefty.  He  began  firft  to  retail  part  of  his  de- 
fign  in  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  1747  ;  and  find- 
ing that  his  forgeries  were  not  detected,  was  encou- 
raged in  1 75 1  to  collect  them,  with  additions,  into  a 
volume,  intitled,  "  An  Effay  on  Milton's  Ufe  and  Imi- 
tation of  the  Moderns  in  his  Paradife  Loft,"  Svo.  The 
fidelity  of  his  quotations  had  been  doubted  by  feveral 
people  ;  and  the  falfehood  of  them  was  foon  after  de- 
monftrated  by  Dr  Douglafs,  in  a  pamphlet  intitled, 
"  Milton  vindicated  from  the  Charge  of  Plagiarifm 
brought  againft  him  by  Lauder,  and  Lauder  iiimfeli 
convicted  of  feveral  Forgeries  and  grofs  Impofitions 
on  the  Public  :  In  a  letter  humbly  addreffed  to  the 
Right  honourable  the  Earl  of  Bath,  1751 ,"  Svo.  The 
appearance  of  this  Detection  overwhelmed  Lauder 
with  confufion.     He  fubicribed  a  confeffion,  dictated 
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Landicceni,  by  a  learned  friend,  wherein  he  ingenuoufly  acknow- 
Laudohiy  ledged  his  ofFence,  which  he  profeffed  to  have  been 
"  occafioned  by  the  injury  he  had  received  from  the  dis- 
appointment of  his  expectations  of  profit  from  the  pub- 
lication of  Johnfton's  Pfalms.  This  misfortune  he  af- 
cribed  to  a  couplet  in  Mr  Pope's  Dunciad,.  book  iv. 
ver.  3.  and  from  thence  originated  his  rancour  againft 
Milton.  He  afterwards  imputed  his  conduct  to  other 
motives ;  abufed  the  few  friends  who  continued  to 
countenance  him ;  and,  finding  his  character  was  not 
to  be  retrieved,  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  went  to 
Barbadoes,  where  he  fomc  time  taught  a  fchool.  His 
behaviour  there  was  mean  and  delpicable  ;  and  he  paf- 
fed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  univerfal  contempt. 
"  He  died  (lays  Mr  Nichols)  fome  time  about  the  year 
1 77 1,  as  my  friend  Mr  Reed  was  informed  by  the 
gentleman  who  read  the  funeral  fervice  over  him." 

LAUDICCENI,  amongft  the  Romans,  applauders, 
who  for  reward  entered  the  rehearfal-rooms,  attended 
the  repetition  of  plays,  and  were  in  waiting  when  ora- 
tions were  pronounced,  in  order  to  raife  or  increafe 
the  acclamation  and  applaufe. 

LAUDOHN  (Field-marfhal),  a  celebrated  general 
in  the  imperial  fervice,  born  in  17 16,  was  a  native  of 
Livonia,  and  defcended  from   a  Scottifh  family.     He 
made  his  firft  campaigns  under  Marlhal  Munich,  in  the 
war  of  1738,  between  the  Ruffians  and  Turks  ;  and 
was  at  the   taking  of  Oczakow,  Choczim,  and  Staw- 
utzchane,  where   the    Turks    were    entirely  defeated. 
Frederick  the  Great  refufed,  in  1741,  to  take  young 
Laudohn   into  his  fervice,  faying  he  did  not  like  his 
countenance  ;  though  this  monarch,  who  was  confider- 
ed  as  the  greateft  general  of  his  age,  afterwards  faid, 
that  he  often  admired  the  pofitions  of  other  generals, 
but  that  he  had  ever  dreaded  the  battles  of  Laudohn. 
In  1756,  when  but  juft  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
he  made  fuch  a  rapid  progrefs,  that  within  lefs  than  a 
year  he  was   a  general  of  artillery,  and  within  three 
years  commander  in  chief  of  the  whole  army.     He 
refcued  Olmutz,  when  befieged  by  the  Pruflians  ;  beat 
the  king  himfelf  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  ;  at  Zorn- 
dorf,  took  General  Fouquet  prifoner  ;  carried  Glatz 
and  Schweidnitz  by  alfault ;  and  (lopped  the  progrefs 
of  Frederick  in  a  war  which  might  have  proved  fatal 
to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.     In  1778,  when  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  marlhal,  at  the  head  of  60,000  men,  he 
hindered  Henry,  brother  to  the  king  of  Pruffia,  from 
joining  his  army  to  that  of  the  king.     At  Dubicza, 
Novi,  Gradifca,  and  Belgrade,  in  the  late  war  between 
the  Emperor  and  the  Turks,  he  had  but  to  prefent 
himfelf  before  the  place,  and  fay  with  Casfar,  Vem,  vidi, 
vici.     But   at  his  head-quarters   in   Moravia,  he  was 
feized  with  a  fever,  in  confequence  of  an  operation  he 
underwent  for  an  obftrucYion  in  the  urethra.     His  im- 
patience under  the  medical  applications,  the  impetuous 
ardour  of  his  character,  and  the  knowledge,  above  all, 
of  his   importance  in  the  war,  contributed  to  irritate 
his  mind,  and  promote  the  violence  of  the  fever.     He 
refined  the  application  of  cataplafms,  before  and  after 
the  incifions  were  made,  with  a  fatal  obftinacy  which 
raifed  the  inflammation  to  fuch  a  height,  that  he  ex- 
pired under  the  acceffion  of  the  fever  on  the  14th  of 
July  1790,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 
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LAUDS,  Laudes,  the  fecond  part  of  the  ordinary 
office  of  the  breviary,  faid  after  matins  ;  though  here- 
tofore, it  ended  the  office  of  the  night. 

The  laudes  confift  principally  of  pfalms,  hymns, 
&c.  whence  they  took  their  name,  from  laus,  laudis, 
"  praile." 

LAVENHAM,  or  Lanham,  61  miles  from  Lon- 
don, is  a  pleafant  and  pretty  large  town  of  Suffolk,  on 
a  branch  of  the  river  Bret,  from  whence  it  rifes  gra- 
dually to  the  top  of  a  hill,  where  are  its  church,  which 
is  a  very  handfome  Gothic  ftructure,  and  in  which  arc 
feveral  ancient  monuments  ;  and  a  fpacious  market- 
place, encompalTed  with  nine  ftreets  or  divi lions,  in  a 
very  healthy  free  air.  It  had  formerly  a  very  confi- 
derable  trade  in  blue  cloth ;  and  had  three  guilds  or. 
companies,  with  each  their  hall.  It  has  ftill  a  confi- 
derable  manufactory  of  ferges,  (balloons,  fays,  fluffs, 
and  fpinning  fine  yarn  for  London  ;  and  many  hundred 
loads  of  wool  are  delivered  in  a  year  from  its  wool- 
hall.  It  is  governed  by  6  capital  burgefles,  who  are 
for  life,  and  choofe  the  inferior  officers.  The  church 
and  its  fteeple,  which  is  137  feet  high,  are  reckoned 
the  fineft  in  the  county.  Its  tenor  bell,  though  not 
much  more  than  a  ton,  has  as  deep  a  note  as  a  bell  of 
twice  that  weight.  Here  is  a  free-fchool  and  a  bride- 
well, part  of  which  is  a  workhoufe  where  the  poor 
children,  &c.  of  the  pariih  are  employed  in  fpinning 
hemp,  flax,  and  yarn ;  befides  which,  here  are  other 
confiderable  charities.  The  tenants  of  the  manor  and 
the  other  inhabitants  were  always  exempted  from  fer- 
ving  at  any  court  held  for  its  hamlet.  They  have  that 
tenure  of  land  here  which  is  called  Borough  Englijh. 
Its  markets  are  on  Tuefday,  and  on  Thurfday  for 
wool.  Its  fairs  are  on  Shrove-Tuefday,  and  Octo- 
ber 10. 

LAVENDER.  See  Lavandula. 
LAVER,  in  fcripture  hiftory,  a  facred  utenfil  pla- 
ced in  the  court  of  the  Jewifh  tabernacle,  confifting 
of  a  bafon,  whence  they  drew  water  by  cocks,  for 
wafhing  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  officiating  priefts, 
and  alio  the  entrails  and  legs  of  the  victims. 

LAVERNA,  in  antiquity,  the  goddefs  of  thieves 
and  cheats  among  the  Romans,  who  honoured  her  with 
public  worihip,  becaufe  Ihe  was  fuppofed  to  favour 
thofe  who  wiihed  that  their  defigns  might  not  be  dis- 
covered. Varro  fays,  that  fhe  had  an  altar  near  one 
of  the  gates  of  Rome  ;  hence  called  porta  lavernalis. 

LAUGERIA,  in  botany :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  among  thofe  of 
which  die  order  is  doubtful.  The  corolla  is  quinque- 
fid ;  the  fruit  is  a  plum  with  a  quinquelocular  kernel. 

LAUGHTER,  an  affection  peculiar  to  mankind, 
occafioned  by  fomething  that  tickles  the  fancy. 

In  laughter,  the  eye-brews  are  raifed  about  the 
middle,  and  drawn  down  next  the  nofe  ;  the  eyes  are 
almoft  fliut ;  the  mouth  opens  and  fhows  the  teeth,  the 
corners  of  the  mouth  being  drawn  back  and  raifed 
up  ;  the  cheeks  feem  puffed  up,  and  almoft  hide  the 
eyes  ;  the  face  is  ufualiy  red,  the  noftrils  are  open  j  and 
the  eyes  wet. 

Authors  attribute  laughter  to  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves, 
which  fending  brandies  to  the  eye,  ear,  lips,  tongue, 
palate,  and  mufcles  of  the  cheek,  parts  of  the  mouth, 
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Laughter,  prascordia,  &c.  there  hence  arifes  a  fympathy,  or  con- 
tent, between  all  thefe  parts  ;  fo  that  when  one  of 
them  is  acted  upon,  the  others  are  proportionally  af- 
fected. Hence  a  favoury  thing  feen,  or  irnelt,  affects 
the  glands,  and  parts  of  the  mouth ;  a  thing,  feen  or 
heard,  that  is  fhameful,  affects  the  cheeks  with  blufhes  : 
on  the  contrary,  if  it  pleafe  and  tickle  the  fancy,  it  af- 
fects the  prjscordia,  and  mufcles  of  the  mouth  and  face 
with  laughter  ;  if  it  caufe  fadnefs  and  melancholy,  it 
likewife  affects  the  prascordia,  and  demonftrates  itfelf 
by  caufing  the  glands  of  the  eyes  to  emit  tears.  Dr 
Willis  accounts  for  the  pleafure  of  killing  from  the 
fame  caufe  ;  the  branches  of  this  fifth  pair  being  fpread 
to  the  lips,  the  prxcordia,  and  the  genital  parts ; 
v  hence  arifes  a  fympathy  between  thofe  parts. 

The  affection  of  the  mind  by  which  laughter  is  pro- 
duced is  feemingly  fo  very  different  from  the  other 
paffions  with  which  we  are  endowed,  that  it  hath  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  very  eminent  perfons  to  find  it 
out. — i.  Ariftotle,  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  his  Poetics, 
obferves  of  comedy,  that  "  it  imitates  thofe  vices  or 
meanneffes  only  which  partake  of  the  ridiculous  : — now 
the  ridiculous  (fays  he)  conhfts  of  fome  fault  or  tur- 
pitude not  attended  with  great  pain,  and  not  deftruc- 
tive."  2.  "  The  paffion  of  laughter  (fays  Mr  Hobbes) 
is  nothing  elfe  but  hidden  glory  arifmg  from  fome 
fudden  conception  of  fome  eminency  in  ourfelves, 
by  comparifon  with  the  infirmity  of  others,  or  with 
our  own  formerly.  For  men  (continues  he)  laugh 
at  the  follies  of  themfelves  paft,  when  they  come  fud- 
denly  to  remembrance,  except  when  we  bring  with 
them  any  fudden  difhonour."  3.  Akenfide,  in  the 
third  book  cf  his  excellent  poem,  treats  of  ridicule 
at  confiderable  length.  He  gives  a  detail  of  ridi- 
culous characters  ;  ignorant  pretenders  to  learning, 
boaftful  foldiers,  and  lying  travellers,  hypocritical 
churchmen,  conceited  politicians,  old  women  that  talk 
of  their  charms  and  virtues,  ragged  philofophers  who 
rail  at  riches,  virtuofi  intent  upon  trifles,  romantic  lo- 
vers, wits  wantonly  fatirical,  fops  that  out  of  vanity 
appear  to  be  difeafed  and  profligate,  daftards  who  are 
afhamed  or  afraid  withcut  reaibn,  and  fools  who  are 
ignorant  of  what  they  ought  to  know.  Having  finilh- 
ed  the  detail  cf  characters,  he  makes  fome  general  re- 
marks on  the  caufe  cf  ridicule  ;  and  explains  himfelf 
more  fully  in  a  profe  definition  illu  United  by  examples. 
The  defin  tion,  or  rather  defcription,  is  in  thefe  words. 
"  That  which  makes  objects  ridiculous,  is  fome  ground 
of  admiration  or  efteem  connected  with  other  more  ge- 
neral circumftanccs  comparatively  worthlefs  or  deform- 
ed :  or  it  is  fome  circumftance  of  turpitude  or  defor- 
mity connected  with  what  is  in  general  excellent  or 
rt«»  inconfiftent  properties  exifting  either 
themfelves,  or  in  the  apprehenhon  of 
the  peribn  to  whom  they  relate  ;  belonging  always  to 
the  fame  order  or  clai's  of  being  ;  implying  fentiment 
and  deiign,  and  exciting  no  acute  or  vehement  com- 
motion of  the  heart.— 4.  Hutchefon  has  given  ano- 
ther account  of  the  ludicrous  quality,  and  feems  to 
think  that  it  is  the  contrail  or  oppofition  of  dignity 
and  mcanftefs  which  occasions  laughter. 

All  thefe  opinions  are  refuted  by  Dr  Beattie  in  his 
Effay  on  Laughter  and  Ludicrous  Compofition,  where 
he  has  treated  the  fubject  in  a  mafterlv  manner,     "  To 
Vol.   IK. 
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provoke  laughter  (fays  he),  is  not  efTential  either  to  wit  Laughter. 

or  humour.     For  though  that  unexpected  difcovery  of  '""""" 

refemblance  between  ideas  fuppofed  difllmilar,  which  is 
called  tvit — and  that  comic  exhibition  of  lingular  cha- 
racters, fentiments,  and  imagery,  which  is  denomina- 
ted humour, — do  frequently  raife  laughter,  they  do  not 
raife  it  always.  Addifon's  poem  to  Sir  Godfrey  Knel- 
ler,  in  which  the  Britiih  kings  are  likened  to  heathen 
gods,  is  exquifitely  witty,  and  yet  not  laughable.  Pope's 
Effay  on  Man  abounds  in  ferious  wit :  and  examples 
of  ferious  humour  are  not  uncommon  in  Fielding's 
Hiftory  of  Parfon  Adams,  and  in  Addifon's  account 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley.  Wit,  when  the  fubject  is 
grave,  and  the  allufions  fublime,  raifes  admiration  in- 
ilead  of  laughter  :  and  if  the  comic  angularities  of  a 
good  man  appear  in  circumltances  of  real  diftrefs,  the 
imitation  of  thefe  Angularities  in  the  epic  or  drama- 
tic comedy  will  form  a  fpecies  of  humour,  which,  if 
it  fhould  force  a  fmile,  will  draw  forth  a  tear  at  the 
fame  time.  An  inquiry,  therefore,  into  the  diilin- 
guiihing  characters  of  wit  and  humour  has  no  neceffary 
connection  with  the  prefent  fubject. 

"  Some  authors  have  treated  of  ridicule,  without 
marking  the  diftinction  between  ridiculous  and  ludicrout 
ideas.  But  I  prefume  the  natural  order  of  proceeding 
in  this  inquiry,  is  to  begin  with  afcertaining  the  na- 
ture of  what  is  purely  ludicrous.  Things  ludicrous  and 
things  ridiculous  have  this  in  common,  that  both  ex- 
cite laughter ;  but  the  former  excite  pure  laughter,  the 
latter  excite  laughter  mixed  with  disapprobation  and 
contempt.  My  defign  is  to  analyfe  and  explain  that 
quality  in  things  or  ideas,  which  makes  them  provoke 
pure  laughter,  and  intitles  them  to  the  name  of  ludicrous 
or  laughable. 

"  When  certain  objects,  qualities,  or  ideas,  occur  to 
our  fenfes,  memory,  or  imagination,  we  fmile  or  laugh 
at  them,  and  expect  that  other  men  fhould  do  the 
fame.  To  fmile  on  certain  occafions  is  not  lefs  natural, 
than  to  weep  at  the  fight  of  diftrefs,  or  cry  out  when 
we  feel  pain. 

"  There  are  different  kinds  of  laughter.  As  a  boy, 
pairing  by  night  through  a  church-yard,  rings  or 
whittles  in  order  to  conceal  his  fear  even  from  himfeli  ; 
fo  there  are  men,  who,  by  forcing  a  fmile,  endeavour 
fometimes  to  hide  from  others,  and  from  themfelves 
too  perhaps,  their  malevolence  or  envy.  Such  laugh- 
ter is  unnatural.  The  found  of  it  offends  the  ear; 
the  features  diftorted  by  it  feem  horrible  to  the  eye. 
A  mixture  of  hypocrify,  malice,  and  cruel  joy,  thus 
difplayed  on  the  countenance,  is  one  of  the  moll  hate- 
ful fights  in  nature,  and  transforms  the  "  human  face 
divine"  into  the  vifage  of  a  fiend.  Similar  to  this  is 
the  fmile  of  a  wicked  perfon  pleating  himfelf  with  the 
hope  of  accompliihing  his  evil  purpofes.  Milton  gives 
a  [hiking  picture  of  it  in  that  well-known  paffage  : 

He  ceasM  ;  for  both  feem'd  highly  pleas'd  ;  and  Death 

Grinn'd  horrible  a  ghaftly  fmile,  to  hear 

His  famine  fhould  be  fill'd,  and  bleft  his  maw 

Deftin'd  to  that  good  hour. 

But  enouo-h  of  this.  Laughter  that  makes  man  a 
fiend  or  a'monftcr,  1  have  no  inclination  to  analyfe. 
My  inquiries  are  confined  to  that  fpecies  of  laughter 
which  is  at  once  natural  and  innocent. 

«  Of  this  there  are  two  forts.     The  laughter  occa- 
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Laugliter.   froncd   by  tickling  or  gladnefs  is  different  from  that 

' *■ which  arifes  on    reading  the  Tale  of   a    Tub.     The 

former  may  be  called  animal-laughter:  the  latter  (if 
it  were  lawful  to  adopt  a  new  word  which  has  become 
very  common  of  late)  I  fhould  term  faitimental.  Smiles 
admit  of  fimilar  diviiions  Not  to  mention  the  fcornful, 
the  envious,  the  malevolent  fmile,  I  would  only  re- 
mark, that  of  the  innocent  and  agreeable  fmile  there 
are  two  forts.  The  one  proceeds  from  the  rifible  emo- 
tion, and  has  a  tendency  to  break  out  into  laughter. 
The  other  is  the  effect  of  good-humour,  complacency, 
and  tender  affection.  This  laft  fort  of  fmile  renders  a 
countenance  amiable  in  the  higheft  degree.  Homer 
afcribes  it  to  Venus  in  an  epithet  (^/x^us/J^c),  which 
Dryden  and  Pope,  after  Waller,  improperly  tranflate 
laughter-laving  ;  an  idea  that  accords  better  with  the 
character  of  a  romp  or  hoyden,  than  with  the  goddefs 
of  love  and  beauty. 

"  Animal-laughter  admits  of  various  degrees ;  from 
the  gentle  impulfe  excited  in  a  child  by  moderate  joy, 
to  that  terrifying  and  even  mortal  convullion  which 
has  been  known  to  accompany  a  change  of  fortune. 
This  paffion  may,  as  well  as  joy  and  forrow,  be  com- 
municated by  fympathy  ;  and  I  know  not  whether  the 
entertainment  we  receive  from  the  playful  tricks  of 
kittens  and  other  young  animals  may  not  in  part  be 
refolved  into  fomething  like  a  fellow  feeling  of  their 
vivacity. — Animal  and  fentimental  laughter  are  fre- 
quently blended ;  but  it  is  eafy  to  diftinguifh  them. 
The  former  is  often  exceffive  ;  the  latter  never,  unlefs 
heightened  by  the  other.  The  latter  is  always  plea- 
fmg, both  in  itfelf  and  in  its  caufe  ;  the  former  may 
be  painful  in  both.  But  their  principal  difference  is 
this : — The  one  always  proceeds  from  a  fentiment  or 
emotion  excited  in  the  mind,  in  confequence  of  cer- 
tain ideas  or  objects  being  prefented  to  it,  of  which 
emotion  we  may  be  confeious  even  when  we  fupprefs 
laughter  ; — the  other  arifes  not  from  any  fentiment  or 
perception  of  ludicrous  ideas,  but  from  fome  bodily 
feeling,  or  fudden  impulfe  on  what  is  called  the  ani- 
v:A  fpirlts,  proceeding,  or  feeming  to  proceed,  from 
the  operation  of  cauics  purely  material.  The  prefent 
inquiry  regards  that  fpecies  that  is  here  diftinguiihed 
by  the  name  oifenlhrienial  laughter. 

"  The  pleafmg  emotion,  arifing  from  the  view  of 
ludicrous  ideas,  is  known  to  every  one  by  experience  ; 
bur,  being  a  fimple  feeling,  admits  not  of  definition. 
It  is  to  be  didinguifhed  from  the  laughter  that  gene- 
rally attends  it,  as  forrow  is  to  be  diitinguifhed  from 
tears;  for  it  is  often  felt  in  a  high  degree  by  thofe 
who  are  remarkable  for  gravity  of  countenance.  Swift 
feldom  laughed,  notwithstanding  his  uncommon  ta- 
lents in  wit  arvd  humour,  and  the*  extraordinary  delight 
he  fcems  to  have  had  in  furvcying  the  ridiculous  fide 
of  things.  Why  this  agreeable  emotion  fhould  be 
accompanied  with  laughter  as  its  outward  fign,  or 
forrow  exprefs  itfelf  by  tears,  or  fear  by  trembling  or 
palenefs,  I  cannot  ultimately  explain,,  otherwife  than 
by  faying,  that  fuch  is  the  appointment  of  the  Au- 
thor of  nature. — All  I  mean  by  this  inquiry  is,  to  de- 
termine, "  What  is  peculiar  to  thofe  things  Avhich 
produce  laughter  ; — or  rather,  which  raife  in  the  mind 
chat  pleafmg  fentiment  or  emotion  whereof  laughter 
us  the  external  fi^n," 
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"  Philofophers  have  differed  in  their  opinions  con-  Laughter, 
cerning  this  matter.  In  Ariftotle's  definition  quoted  *" 
above,  it  is  clear  that  he  means  to  characterife,  not 
laughable  qualities  in  general  (as  fome  have  thought), 
but  the  objects  of  comic  ridicule  only  ;  and  in  this 
view  the  definition  is  jufl,  however  it  may  have  been 
overlooked  or  defpifed  by  comic  writers.  Crimes 
and  misfortunes  are  often  in  modern  plays,  and 
were  fometimes  in  the  ancient,  held  up  as  objects 
of  public  merriment  ;  but  if  poets  had  that  reverence 
for  nature  which  they  ought  to  have,  they  would  net 
fhock  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  by  fo  abfurd  a 
reprefentation. — The  definition  from  Ariftotle  does 
not,  however,  fuit  the  general  nature  of  ludicrous 
ideas ;  for  it  will  appear  by  and  by,  that  men  laugh 
at  that  in  which  there  is  neither  fault  or  turpitude  of 
any  kind. 

"  The  theory  of  Mr  Hobbes  would  hardly  have 
deferved  notice,  if  Addifon  had  not  fpoken  of  it  with 
approbation  in  the  47th  paper  of  the  Spectator.  He 
juftly  obferves,  after  quoting  the  words  of  Mr  Hobbes 
formerly  mentioned,  that,  "  according  to  this  account, 
when  we  hear  a  man  laugh  exceflively,  inftead  of  fay- 
ing that  he  is  very  merry,  we  ought  to  tell  him  that 
he  is  very  proud."  It  is  ftrange,  that  the  elegant  au- 
thor fhould  be  aware  of  this  confequence,  and  yet  adt 
mit  the  theory  :  for  fo  good  a  judge  of  human  nature 
could  not  be  ignorant,  that  laughter  is  not  confidered 
as  a  fign  of  pride  ;  perfons  of  fmgular  gravity  being 
often  fufpected  of  that  vice,  but  great  laughers  feldom 
or  never.  When  we  fee  a  man  attentive  to  the  inno- 
cent humours  of  a  merry  company,  and  yet  maintain 
a  fixed  folemnity  of  countenance,  is  it  natural  for  us 
to  think  that  he  is  the  humbleft,  and  the  only  humble 
perfon  in  the  circle  ? 

"  Another  writer  in  the  Spectator,  n°  249,  remarks, 
in  confirmation  of  this  theory,  that  the  valnejl  part  of 
mankind  are  moft  addicted  to  the  paffion  of  laughter. 
Now,  how  can  this  be,  if  the  proiulefl  part  of  mankind 
are  alfo  moft  addicted  to  it,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  vanity 
and  pride  to  be  the  fame  tiling  ?  But  they  certainly 
are  different  paflions.  The  proud  man  defpifes  other 
men,  and  derives  his  chief  pleafure  from  the  contem- 
plation of  his  own  importance  :  the  vain  man  ftands  in 
need  of  the  applaufe  of  others,  and  cannot  be  happy 
without  it.  Pride  is  apt  to  be  referved  and  fullen ;  va- 
nity is  often  affable,  and  ofncioufly  obliging.  The 
proud  man  is  fo  confident  of  his  merit,  and  thinks  i't 
fo  obvious  to  all  the  world,  that  he  will  fcarce  give 
himfelf  the  trouble  to  inform  you  of  it :  the  vain  man, 
to  raife  your  admiration,  fcruples  not  to  tell  you,  not 
only  the  whole  truth,  but  even  a  great  deal  more.  In 
the  fame  perfon  thefe  two  paflions  may,  no  doubt,  be 
united ;  but  fome  men  are  too  proud  to  be  vain,  and 
fome  vain  men  are  too  confeious  of  their  own  weaknefs 
to  be  proud.  Be  all  this,  however,  as  it  will,  we  have 
not  as  yet  made  any  difcovery  of  the  caufe  of  laugh- 
ter :  in  regard  to  which,  I  apprehend,  that  the  vain  are 
not  more  intemperate  than  other  people  ;  and  I  am  fure 
that  the  proud  are  much  lefs  fo. 

"  Hutchinfon's  account  of  the  origin  of  laughter  is 
equally  unfatisfactory.  Granting  what  he  fays  to  be 
true,  I  would  obferve,  in  the  firfl  place,  what  the  in- 
genious author,  feeras  to  have  been  aware  of,  that  there 

may; 
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Laughter,  may  be  a  mixture  of  meannefs  and  dignity  where  there  fometirr.'.  $,  no  doubt,  from  the  appearance  of  aflumed  Laughter. 

v         is  nothing  ludicrous.     A  city,  confidered  as  a   collec-  inferiority,  as  well  as  of  fmall  faults  and  unimportant   ~  ""*      ' 

tion  of  low  and  lofty  houfes,  is  no  laughable  object,  turpitudes  ;   and  fometimes,    perhaps,  though   rarely, 

Nor  was  that  perfon    either  ludicrous  or    ridiculous,  from  that  fort  of  pride  which  is   defcribed  in  the  paf- 

whom  Pope  fo  juftly  characterifes,  fage  already  quoted  from  Hobbes. 

"  The  greater!,  wifeft,  meaneft,  of  mankind."  "  All  thefe  accounts  agree  in  this,  that  the  cauf;  of 

— But,  fecondly,  cafes  might  be  mentioned,  of  laugh-  laughter  is  fomething  compounded  ;  or  fomelhing  that 

ter  -a-rifing  from  a  group  of  ideas  or  objects,  where-  difpofes  the  mind  to  form  a  companion,  by  palling 

in  there  is  no   difcernible  oppofition  of  meannefs  or  from  one  object  or  idea  to  another.     That  this  is  in 

dignity.     We    are  told  of  the  dagger    of   Hudibras,  fact  the  cafe,  cannot  be  proved  a  priori ;  but  this  holds 


"  It  could  fcrape  trenches,  or  chip  bread, 
"  Toaft  cheefe  or  bacon,  though  it  were 
"  To  bait  a  moufe-trap,  'twou'd  not  care ; 
"  'Twou'd  make  clean  fhoes,  or  in  the  earth 
"  Set  leeks  and  onions,  and  fo  forth." 


that  in  all  the  examples  hitherto  given,  and  will  be  found 

to  hold  in  all  that  are  given  hereafter.  May  it  not  then 
be  laid  down  as  a  principle,  That  laughter  arifes  from 
the  view  of  two  or  more  objects  or  ideas  difpofmg  the 
mind  to  form  a  comparifon  ?  According  to  the  theory 
of  Hobbes,  this  comparifon  would  be  between  the  lu- 
dicrous object  and  ourfelves  ;  according  to  thofe  wri- 
The  humour  of  the  pafTage  cannot  arife  from  the  mean-  ters  who  mifapply  Aiiftotle's  definition,  it  would  feem 
nefs  of  thefe  offices  compared  with  the  dignity  of  the  to  be  formed  between  the  ludicrous  object  and  things 
dagger,  nor  from  any  oppofition  of  meannefs  and  dig-  or  perfons  in  general;  and  if  we  incline  to  Hutchefon's 
nity  in  the  offices  themfelves,  they  being  all  equally  theory,  which  is  the  befl;  of  the  three,  we  fhall  think 
mean  ;  and  muft  therefore  be  owing  to  fome  peculia-  that  there  is  a  comparifon  of  the  parts  of  the  ludicrous 
rity  in  the  defcription.  We  laugh,  when  a  droll  mi-  object,  firft  with  one  another,  and  fecondly  with  ideas 
mics  the  folemnity  of  a  grave  perfon  ;  here  dignity  and    or  things  extraneous. 

meannefs  are  indeed  united  :  but  we  laugh  alfo  (though  "  Further:  every  appearance  thai  is  made  up  of 
not  fo  heartily  perhaps)  when  he  mimics  the  peculia-  parts,  or  that  leads  the  mind  of  the  beholder  to  form  a 
rities  of  a  fellow  as  infignificant  as  himfelf,  and  dif-  comparifon,  is  not  ludicrous.  The  body  of  a  man  or 
plays  no  oppofition  of  dignity  and  meannefs.  The  le-  woman,  of  a  horfe,  a  fifii,  or  a  bird,  is  not  ludicrous, 
vities  of  Sancho  Panca  oppofed  to  the  folemnity  of  his  though  it  confifts  of  many  parts;  and  it  may  be  com- 
mafter,  and  compared  with  his  own  fchemes  of  prefer-  pared  to  many  other  things  without  railing  laughter; 
ment,  form  an  entertaining  contraft  :  but  fome  of  the  but  the  picture  defcribed  in  the  beginning  of  the  e- 
vagaries  of  that  renowned  fquire  are  truly  laughable  piftle  to  the  Pifoes,  with  a  man's  head,  a  horfe's  neck, 
even  when  his  preferment  and  his  mafter  are  out  of  the  feathers  of  different  birds,  limbs  of  different  beaRs,  and 
queftion.  Men  laugh  at  puns  ;  the  wiled  and  wittieft.  the  tail  of  a  fifh,  would  have  been  thought  ludicrous 
of  our  fpecies  have  laughed  at  them  ;  Queen  Elizabeth,  1800  years  ago  if  we  believe  Horace,  and  in  certain 
Cicero,  and  Shakefpeare,  laughed  at  them  ;  clowns  and  circum  (lances  would  no  doubt  be  fo  at  this  day.  It 
children  laugh  at  them  ;  and  moll  men,  at  one  time  or  would  feem  then,  that  '  the  parts  of  a  laughable  af- 
other,  are  inclined  to  do  the  fame  :  but  in  this  fort  of  femblage  mult  be  in  fome  degree  unfu'table  and  hete- 
low  wit,   is   it  an  oppofition  of  meannefs  and  dignity    rogeneous." 


that  entertains  us  ?  Is  it  not  rather  a  mixture  of  fame- 
nefs  and  diverfity, — famenefs  in  the  found,  and  diver - 
fity  in  the  fignification  ? 

"  In  the  characters  mentioned  by  Akenfide,  the 
author  does  not  diftinguifh  between  what  is  laughable 
and  what  is  contimpt'ibJs  ;  fo  that  we  have  no  reafbn  to 


"  Moreover  :  any  one  of  the  parts  of  the  Horatian 
monlter,  a  human  head,  a  horfe's  neck,  the  tail  of  a 
fiih,  or  the  plumage  of  a  fowl,  is  not  ludicrous  in  *.- 
felf ;  nor  would  thofe  feveral  pieces  be  ludicrous,  if  at- 
tended to  in  fuccelfion,  without  any  view  to  their  u- 
nion.      For  to  fee  them  difpofed  on  the  different  (helves 


think,  that  he  meant  to  fpecify  the  qualities  peculiar  of  a  mufeum,  or  even  on  the  fame  flielf,  nobody  would 

to    thofe    things  which    provoke    pure  laughter  ;    and  laugh,  except,  perhaps,  the   thought  of  uniting  them 

whatever  account  we  may  make  of  his  definition,  which  were  to  occur  to  his  fancy,  or  the  paiTage  of  Horace 

to  thofe  who   acquiefce    in  the  foregoing   reafonings  to  his  memory.     It  feems  to  fellow,  that  "  the  iucon- 

may  perhaps  appear  not  quite  fatisfactory,  there  is  in  gruous  parts  of  a  laughable  idea  or  object  mult  either 

the  poem  a  pafTage  that  deferves  particular  notice,  as  be  combined  fo  as  to  form  an  affemblage,  or  mull  be 

it  feems  to  contain  a  more  exact  account  of  the  ludi-  fuppofed  to  be  fo  combined." 

crous  quality  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  theo-         "  May  we  not  then  conclude,  'that  laughter  arifes 

ries  abovementioned.     This  pafTage  we  mall  foon  have  from  the  view  cf  two  or  more  inconfiflent,  unfuitable. 

occafion  to  quote."  or  incongruous  part;;  or  circumftances,  confidered  as 

Our  author  now  goes  on  to  lay  down  his  own  theory  united  in  one  complex  object  or  affemblage,  or  as  : 


concerning  the  origin  of  laughter,  which  he  fuppofes 
to  arife  from  the  view  of  things  incongruous  united  in 
the  fame  anemblage.  "  However  imperfect  (lays 
he)  the  abovementioned  theories  may  appear,  there  is 
pone  of  them  deftitnte  of  merit  ;  nnJ  indeed  the  mcfl 
fanciful  philofopher  feldom  frames  a  theory  without 
confulting  nature  in  fome  of  her  more  obvious  appear- 
ances. Laughter  very  frequently  arifes  from  the  view 
of  dignity  and  meannefs  united  in  the  fame  object  ; 


quiring  a  fort  of  mutual  relation  from  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  mind  takes  notice  of  them  i"  Tkz 
lines  from  Akenfide  formerly  referred  to,  feem  to  poin*: 
at  the  fame  doctrine  : 

Where-e'er  the  pow'r  of  ridicule  difplays 
Her  quaint.-eye'd  vifage,  _/&«<?  incongruous  for  m{ 
Somajiubborn  dijjbhance  of  things  ro  whin  V, 
Strikes  on  the  quick  obferver. 

4.  F  2  And 
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Laughter.  And  to  the  fame  purpofe,  the  learned  and  ingenious 
" « Dr  Gerard,  in  his  EJfay  on  Tajle  :  4  The  fenfe  of  ri- 
dicule is  gratified  by  an  inconfiflence  and  diffonance 
of  circumltances  in  the  fame  object,  or  in  objects  nearly- 
related  in  the  main ;  or  by  a  fimilitude  or  a  relation 
unexpected  between  things  on  the  whole  oppofite  and 
unlike." 

"And  therefore,  inftead  of  faying,'  with  Hutchefon, 
that  the  caufe  or  object  of  laughter  is  an  •  oppofition 
of  dignity  and  meannefs  ;'  I  would  fay,  in  more  gene- 
ral terms,  that  it  is  '  an  oppofition  of  fuitablenefs  or 
unfuitablenefs,  or  of  relation  and  the  want  of  relation, 
united,  or  fuppofed  to  be  united,  in  the  fame  afiem- 
Wage/     Thus   the   offices  afcribed  to    the  dagger  of 
Hudibras  feem  quite  heterogeneous  ;   but  we  difcover 
a  bond  of  connection  amone  them,  when  we  are  told 
that  the  fame  weapon  could  occaiionally  perform  them 
all.     Thus,  even  in  that  mimicry  which  difplays  no  op- 
pofition of  dignity  and  meannefs,  we  perceive  the  ac- 
tions of  one  man  joined  to  the  features  and  body  of 
another ;  that  is,  a  mixture  of  unfuitablenefs,  or  want 
of  relation,  arifing  from  the  difference  of  perfons  with 
congruity  and  fimilitude,  arifing  from  the  famenefs  of 
the  actions.     And  here  let  it  be  -obferved  in  general, 
that    the    greater    number  of   incongruities  that    are 
blended  in  the  fame  affemblage,  the  more  ludicrous  it 
will    probably  be.     If,  as  in  Butler's  refemblance  of 
the  morning  to  a  boiled  lcbfter,  there  is  a  mixture  of 
dignity  and  meannefs,  as  well  as  of  likenefs  and  diffi- 
miiitude,  the  effect  of  the  contrail  will  be  more  power- 
ful, than  if  only  one  of  thefe  oppofitions  had  occurred 
in  the  ludicrous  idea.     The  fublimity  of  Don  Quixote's 
mind,    contrafted    and  connected    with  his    miferable 
equipage,  forms  a  very  comical  exhibition  ;  but  when 
all  this  is   ftill  further  connected  and  contrafted  with 
Sancho  Panca,  the  ridicule  is  heightened  exceedingly. 
Had  the  knight  of  the  lions  been  better  mounted  and 
accoutred,  he  would  not  have  made  us  fmile  fo  often  ; 
becaufe,  the  hero's  mind  and  circumftances  being  more 
adequately  matched,    the    whole  group    would    have 
united    fewer    inconfiftencies,    and    reconciled    fewer 
incongruities.     Butler    has    combined    a  ftill    greater 
variety  of  uncouth  and  jarring  circumftances  in  Ralpho 
and   Hudibras :  but  the  picture,  though  more  elabo- 
rate, is  lefs  natural.     Yet    this    argues   no  defect    of 
judgment.     His  defign   was,    to   make  his   hero   not 
only   ludicrous,   but  contemptible  ;  and    therefore   he 
jumbles  together,  in  his  equipage  and  perfon,  a  num- 
ber of  mean  and  difgufting  qualities,  pedantry,  igno- 
rance, nallinefs,    and   extreme    deformity.       But   the 
knight  of  La  Mancha,  though  a  ludicrous,  was  never 
intended  for  a    contemptible,    perionage.     He    often 
moves  our  pity,  he  never  forfeits  our  efteem ;  and  his 
adventures  and  fentiments  are  generally  interefting  ; 
which  could  not  have  been  the  cafe  if  his  ftoiy  had  net 
been  natural,  and  himfelf  been  endowed  with  great  as 
well  as  good  qualities.     To  have  given  him  fuch  a 
fhape,    and    fuch    weapons,    arguments,   boots,    and 
breeches,    as  Butler  has   bellowed  on  his   champion, 
would  have  deftroyed  that  folemnity  which  is  fo  lin- 
king a  feature  in  Don  Quixote ;  and  Hudibras,  with 
ihe  manners  and  perfon  of  the  Spanifh  hero,  would 
not  have  been  that  paltry  figure  which  the  Englifh  poet 
meant  to  hold  up  to  the  laughter  and  contempt  of  his 


countrymen.     Sir  Launcelot  Greaves  is  of  Don  Qnix-  Laughtet 
ote's  kindred,  but  a  different  character.     Smollet's  de-         Jl  . 
fign  was  not  to  expofe  him  to  ridicule,  but  rather  to  .      '"ium; 
recommend  him  t©  our  pity  and  admiration.     He  has 
therefore  given  him  youth,  ftrength,  and  beauty,  as 
well  as  courage  and  dignity  of  mind  ;  has  mounted  him 
on  a  generous  fteed,  and  arrayed  him  in  an  elegant  fuit 
of  armour.     Yet,  that  the  hiitory  might  have  a  comic 
air,  he  has  been  careful  to  contrail  and  connect  Sir 
Launcelot  with  a  fqujre  and  other  affociates  of  very  dif- 
fimilar  temper  and  circumftances. 

"  What  has  been  faid  of  the  caufe  of  laughter  does 
not  amount  to  an  exact  defcription,  far  lefs  to  a  logi* 
cal  definition  :  there  being  innumerable  combinations 
of  congruity  and  inconfiilency,  of  relation  and  contra- 
riety, of  likenefs  and  diffimilitude,  which  are  not  lu- 
dicrous at  all.  If  we  could  afcertain  the  peculiarities 
of  thefe,  we  ihould  be  able  to  characterife  with  more 
accuracy  the  general  nature  of  ludicrous  combination. 
But  before  we  proceed  to  this,  it  would  be  proper  to 
evince,  that  of  the  prefent  theory  thus  much  at  leaft  is 
true,  that  though  every  incongruous  combination  is 
not  ludicrous,  every  ludicrous  combination  is  incon- 
gruous. 

"  It  is  only  by  a  detail  of  facts  or  examples  that 
any  theory  of  this  fort  can  be  either  eftablifhed  or 
overthrown.  By  fuch  a  detail  the  foregoing  theories 
have  been,  or  may  be,  fhown  to  be  ill-founded,  or  not 
fufficiently  comprehenfive.  A  fmgle  inftance  of  a 
laughable  object,  which  neither  unites,  nor  is  fuppo- 
fed to  unite,  incongruous  ideas,  would  likewife  fhow  the 
infufficiency  of  the  prefent ;  nor  will  I  undertake  to 
prove  (for  indeed  1  cannot),  that  no  fuch  inftance 
can  be  given.  A  complete  enumeration  of  ludicrous 
objects  it  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt :  and  therefore 
we  can  never  hope  to  afcertain,  beyond  the  poffibility 
of  doubt,  that  common  quality  which  belongs  to  all 
ludicrous  ideas  that  are,  or  have  been,  or  may  be,  ima- 
gined. All  that  can  be  done  in  a  cafe  of  this  kind  is 
to  prove  by  a  variety  of  examples,  that  the  theory  now 
propofed  is  more  comprehenfive,  and  better  founded, 
than  any  of  the  foregoing."  This  our  author  after- 
wards fhows  at  full  length  ;  but  as  the  variety  of  ex- 
amples adduced  by  him  would  take  up  too  much  room 
to  be  inferted  here,  and  as  every  reader  mull  be  ca- 
pable of  adducing  numberlefs  inflances  of  ludicrous 
cafes  to  himfelf,  we  fhall  content  ourfelves  with  the 
above  explanation  of  the  different  theories  of  laughter, 
referring  thole  who  defire  further  fatisfaction  to  the 
treatife  already  quoted. 

LAVINGTON-east,  a  town  of  Wilts,  4  miles 
fouth  of  the  Devizes,  and  89  miles  from  London.  It 
is  called  in  hillories  Stepult-Lavington ;  but  now 
Cheaping  or  Market-Lavington  on  account  of  its  mar- 
kets, which  are  on  Monday  and  Wednefday,  the  laft 
a  great  corn-market.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a 
market-town  above  200  years.  Here  is  a  charity- 
fchool  for  36  children,  who  have  books  given  them, 
and  the  girls  are  taught  to  knit  and  few. 

LAVINIUM  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Latium,  fix 
miles  to  the  eaft  of  Laurentum,  according  to  an  an- 
cient map ;  fo  named  from  Lavinia,  confort  of  iE- 
neas,  and  daughter  of  king  Latinus,  and  built  by 
the  Trojans.     The  firft  town  of  Roman  original  m 
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Latium,  and  the  feat  of  the  Dii  Penates,  (Livy)  :  fi- 
tuated  near  the  river  Numicus,  or  Numicius  ;  between 
which  and  the  Tiber  iEneas  landed,  according  to  Vir- 
gil. Holftenius  fuppofes  the  town  to  have  Hood  on 
an  eminence,  now  called  il  Munis  dl  Levana. 

LAUNCE.     See  Lance. 

LAUNCESTON,  a  town  of  Cornwall  in  Eng- 
land, feated  on  the  river  Tamar,  214  miles  from 
London.  It  is  alfo  called  Dunhivid,  from  its  fitua- 
tion  on  a  down.  King  Henry  III.  made  it  a  free 
borough.  It  was  compofed  before  of  two  other  bo- 
roughs, viz.  Dunhivid  and  Newport.  It  has  been  the 
place  for  choofine  knights  of  the  fliire  ever  fince  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  I.  and  the  affr/.es-town  ever 
fince  Richard  II.  till  by  a  late  aft  of  parliament  the 
lord  chancellor  or  lord  keeper  was  empowered  to  name 
any  other  place  in  the  county  for  it;  iince  which  the 
fummer  affixes  have  been  held  at  Bodmin.  It  was  in- 
corporated by  Queen  Mary  in  1553'.  It  is  governed 
by  a  mayor,  recorder,  an  J  eight  aldermen,  Las  a  free 
icbool  which  was  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  is 
a  populous  trading  town.  Its  markets  are  on  Thuri- 
cViy  and  Saturday,  and  it  has  four  fairs.      In  the   33d 


of  Henry  VIIT.   an    aft   was  made  for 
this  and  other  decaved  Corniih 


boroughs  ; 


the  repair  of 

and  it  en- 


dowed this  town  with  the  privileges  of  a  faiiftuary, 
though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ufed  them.  It  had 
a  monaftery  and  a  noble  caftle,  which,  becaufe  ©f  its 
ftrength,  was  called  caflle-t-rrrible,  and  was  given  by 
King  Richard  I.  to  his  brother,  afterwards  King 
John.  Here  arc  two  charity-fchools  for  48  children  of 
both  fexes,  where  the  girls  are  taught  to  knit,  few, 
and  make  bonelace,  and  are  allowed  what  they  can 
earn.  Leland  fays  it  was  walled  in  his  time,  and  one 
mile  in  compafs.  Its  lift  of  burgeffes  commences  in 
the  23d  of  Edward  I.  The  lower  part  of  its  ancient 
caftle  is  made  ufe  of  for  the  gaol. 


LAUNCH,    in    the  fea-language, 


fignifies 


to  put 


out :  as,  Launch  thefiif,  that  is,  Put  her  out  of  dock  ; 
launch  aft,  or  forward,  fpeaking  of  things  that  are 
flowed  in  the  hold,  is,  put  them  more  forward  ;  launch 
ho  !  is  a  term  ufed  when  a  yard  is  hoifted  high  enough, 
and  fignifies  hoijl  no  more.     See  alfo  Lanch. 

LAUNDER,  in  mineralogy,  a  name  given  in  De- 
vonfhire,  and  other  places,  to  a  long  and  (hallow 
trough,  which  receives  the  powdered  ore  after  it 
comes  out  of  the  box  or  coffer,  which  is  a  fort  of 
mortar,  in  which  it  is  powered  with  iron  peftles. 
The  powdered  ore,  which  is  warned  into  the  launder 
by  the  water  from  the  coffer,  is  always  fineft  neareft 
the  grate,  and  coarfer  all  the -way  down. 

LAURA,  in  church  hiftory,  a  name  given  to  a  col- 
lection of  little  cells  at  fome  diftance  from  each  other, 
in  which  the  hermits  in  ancient  times  lived  together  in 
a  wildernefs. 

Thefe  hermits,  did  not  live  in  community,  but  each 
monk  provided  for  himfelf  in  his  diftinft  cell.  The 
molt  celebrated  lauras  mentioned  in  ecclefiaftical  hi- 
ftory were  in  Palestine :  as  the  laura  of  St  Buthy- 
mus,  at  four  or  five  leagues  diftance  from  Jerufa- 
lem ;  the  laura  of  St  Saba,  near  the  brook  Ce- 
dron ;  the  laura  of  the  Towers,  near  the  river  Jor- 
dan, &c. 

Poet-LAUREATE,  an  officer,  of  the  houfehold 


of  the  kings  of  Britain,  whefe  bufinefs  confifts  only  in  Laureate^ 
compofing  an  ode  annually  on  his  majefty's  birth-day,         " 
and  on  the  new  year;  fometimes  aifo,  though  rarely, 
on  occalion  of  any  remarkable  victory. — Of  the  firlt 
inftitution  of  poets  laureate,    Mr  Wharton  has  given 
the  following  account  in  his  hiftory  of  Engliih  poetry. 
"  Great  confufion    has   entered    into   this   fubjeft,  on 
account  of  the  twgVees  in  grammar,  which  included 
rhetoric  and  verfification,  anciently  taken  in  our  uni- 
veriities,  particularly  at  Oxford:  on  which  eccafion, 
a  wreath  of  laurel  was  prefented  to  the  new  graduate, 
who    was    afterwards    ufually  ftyied   Poeta  Laureattts. 
Thefe    fcholaftic    laureations,  however,  feem  to  have 
given  rife  to  the  appellation  in  queftion.     I  will  give 
lbme  inftances  at  Oxford,  which  at  the  fame  time  will 
explain  the  nature  ot  the  ftudies  for  which  our  acade- 
mical philologifts  received  their  rewards.     About  die 
year  1470,  one  John  Watfo.11,  a  ftudent  in  grammar, 
obtained  a  conceffinn  to  be  graduated  and  laureated  in 
that  icience  ;  on  condition  that  he  compofed  one  hun- 
dred Latin  veries  in  praifc  of  the  univerfity,  and  a  La- 
tin comedy.     Another  grammarian  was  diftinguifhed 
with  the  fame  badge,  alter  h.wing  llipulated,  t«  it,  at 
the  next  public  aft,  he   would  affix  the  fame  number 
of  hexameters  on  the  great  gates  of  St  Mary's  church,, 
that  they  might  be  i'cen  by  the  whole  univerfity.     This 
was  at  that  period  the  molt  convenient  mode  of  pubii-. 
cation.     About  the  fame  time,  our  Maurice  Byrchen- 
faw,  a  fcholar  in  rhetoric,  fupplicated  to  be  admitted 
to  read  lectures,  that  is,  to  take  a  degree  in  that  fa- 
culty ;  and  his  petition  was  granted,  with  a  provision,, 
that  he  fhould  write  one  hundred  vcrfes  on  the  glory 
of  the  univerfity,  and  not  fuller  Ovid's  Art  of  Love, 
and  the  Elegies  of  Pamphilus,  to  be  ftudied  in  audi- 
tory.    Not  long  afterwards,  one   John  Bulman,  ano-. 
ther  rhetorician,  having  complied  with  the  terms  im- 
pofed,  of  explaining  the  firil  book  of  Tully's  Offices, 
and  likewife  the  firft  of  his  Epifiles,  without  any  pe- 
cuniary emolument,  was  graduated  in  rhetoric  ;  and  a 
crown  of  laurel  was  publicly  placed  on  h;s  head  by  the 
hands  of  the  chancellor  of  the  univerfity.     About  the 
year  1489,  Skelton  was  laureated  at  Oxford,  and  in 
the  year   1493  was  permitted  to  wear    his    laurel  at 
Cambridge.     Robert  Whittington  affords  the  laft  in- 
ftance  of  a  rhetorical  degree  at  Oxford,     He  was  afc- 
cular  prieft,  and  eminent  for  his  various  treatifes  in, 
grammar,  and  for  his  facility  in  Latin  poetry  :  having 
exercifed  his  art  many  years,  and  fubmitting  to  the 
cuftomary  demand  of  an  hundred  verfes,  he  was  ho- 
noured with  the  laurel  in  the  year  15 12. 

"  With  regard  to  the  poet-laureate  of  the  kings  cf 
England,  he  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  that  is  ftyied  the 
ling's  verfifer,  and  to  whom  100  fhillings  were  paid  as 
his  annual  ftipend  in  the  year  1251.  But  when  or 
how  that  title  commenced,  and  whether  this  officer 
was  ever  folemnly  crowned  with  laurel  at  his  firft  inve- 
ftiture,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine,  after  the- 
fearches  of  the  learned  Selden  on  this  queftion  have 
proved  unfuccefsful.  It  feems  moft  probable,  that  the 
barbarous  and  inglorious  name  of  verjifier  gradually 
gave  way  to  an  appellation  of  more  elegance  and  dig- 
nity: or  rather,  that  at  length  thofe  only  were  in 
general  invited  to  this  appointment,  who  had  received 
academical  fanftion,  and  had  merited  a  crown  of  lau- 
rel. 
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Laureate  rel  in  the  univerfities  for  their  abilities  in  Latin  com- 
poiition,  particularly  Latin  verfification.  Thus  the 
ting's  laureate  was  nothing  more  than  •  a  'gra 
rhetorician  employed  in  the  fer vice  of  the  king.'  That 
he  originally  wrote  in  Latin,  appears  from  the  ancient 
title  litrjificater :  and  may  be  moreover  collecte. I  from 
the  two  Latin  poems,  which  Baftcn  and  Gulielmus, 
Avho  appear  to  have  reflectively  acred  in  the  capacity 
of  royal  poets  to  Richard  I.  and  Edward  II.  officially 
eompofed  en  Richard's  crufade,  and  Edward's  fiege  of 
Striveling  cattle. 

"  Andrew  Bernard,  fucceffively  poet-laureate  of 
Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  affords  a  ftill  ftronger  proof 
that  this  officer  was  a  Latin  fcholar.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Tholoufe,  and  an  Aguftine  monk.  He  war, 
not  only  the  king's  poet-laureate,  as  it  is  fuppofed, 
but  h.is  hlftoriographer,  and  preceptor  in  grammar  to 
Prince  Arthur.  He  obtained  many  eccleiiaftical  pre- 
ferments in  England.  All  the  pieces  now  to  be  found, 
which  he  wrote  in  the  character  of  poet-laureate,  are 
in  Latin.  Thefe  are,  "  An  Addtefs  to  Henry  VIII. 
for  the  moft  aufpicious  beginning  of  die  10th  year  of 
his  reign,  with  an  Ep'rtbalamium  on  the  marriage  of 
Francis  the  dauphin  of  France  with  the  king's  daugh- 
ter ;"  A  New  Tear's  Gift  for  the  15 15;  and,  Verfes 
wifhing  prosperity  to  his  majefty's  15th  year.  Fie  has 
left  fome  Latin  hymns ;  and  many  of  his  Latin  proie 
pieces,  which  he  wrote  in  the  quality  of  hiftoriogra- 
pher to  both  monarchs,  are  remaining. 

"  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  cuftomary  for 
the  royal  laureate  to  write  in  Englifh,  till  the  refor- 
mation of  religion  had  begun  to  diminifh  the  venera- 
tion for  the  Latin  language ;  or,  rather,  till  the  love 
of  novelty,  and  a  better  fenfe  of  things,  had  baniihed 
the  narrow  pedantries  of  monaftic  erudition,  and  taught 
us  to  cultivate  our  native  tongue." 

LAUREL.     See  Prunus  and  Laurus. 

Laurels,  pieces  of  gold  coined  in  the  year  1619, 
with  the  king's  head  laureated,  which  gave  them  the 
I'ame  of  laurels  ;  the  20  s.  pieces  whereof  were  mark- 
Iced  with  XX.  the  1  os.  X.  and  the  5  s.  pieces  with  V. 

LAURENS  Castra.     See  Laurentum. 

LAURENTALIA,  or  Larentalia,  called  alfo 
Larentmalia,  Laurent  ales,  and  Larentales,  feafts  cele- 
brated among  the  Romans  on  the  icth  of  the  kalends 
of  January,  or  23d  of  December,  in  memory  of  Acca 
Laurentia,  wife  of  the  fhepherd  Fauftulus,  and  nurfe 
of  Romulus  and  Remus. 

Acca  Laurentia,  from  whom  the  folemnity  took  its 
name,  is  represented  as  no  lefs  remarkable  for  the  beau- 
ty of  her  perfon,  than  her  lafcivioufnefs ;  on  account 
of  which,  me  was  nick-named  by  her  neighbours  lupa, 
"  ihc-wolf ;"  which  is  faid  to  have  given  rife  to  'die 
tradition  of  Romulus  and  Remus  being  fuckled  by  a 
wolf.  She  afterwards  married  a  very  rich  man,  who 
brought  her  great  wealth,  which,  at  her  death,  fhe 
left  to  the  Roman  people;  in  confideration  whereof 
they  performed  to  her  thefe  honours  ;  though  others  re- 
prefent  the  feait  as  held  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Latiaris. 
vice  Lari-.ntinal'a  and  Lap.es. 

LAURENTIUS,  one  of  the  firft  printers,  and, 
according  to  fome,  the  inventor  of  the  art,  was  born 
at  Hacrlem  about  the  year  1370,  and  executed  feveral 
departments  of  magistracy  of  that  city.     Thofe  wri- 


ters are  miftaken  who  affign  to  him  the  furnarr.e  of 
Ccfier,  or  afFert  that  the  office  of  adituus  was  heredi- 
tary in  his  family.  In  a  diploma  of  Albert  of  Bava- 
ria in  1380,  in  which,  among  other  citizens  of  Hacr- 
lem, our  Laurcntius's  father  is  mentioned  by  the 
name  of  Joannes  Laureniii  jilius"  Bcroldus  is  call- 
ed adituvs,  who  was  furelv  of  another  family ;  and 
in  1396  and  1398,  Henricus  a  Lunen  enjoyed  that 
office;  after  whole  refignation,  Ccunt  Albert  confer- 
ring on  the  citizens  the  privilege  of  electing  their 
a'dituus,  they,  probably  fcon  after,  fixed  on  Lauren* 
tins ;  who  was  afterwards  called  Cnjler  from  his  of- 
fice, and  not  from  his  family-name,  as  he  was  defend- 
ed from  an  illegitimate  branch  of  the  Gens  Bredero- 
dia.  His  office  was  very  lucrative  ;  and  that  he  was  a 
man  of  great  property,  the  elegance  of  his  houfe  may 
teftify.  That  he  was  the  inventor  of  printing,  is  af- 
ferted  in  the  narrative  of  Junius.  His  firft  work  was 
an  Horarium,  containing  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
the  Lord's  prayer,  the  apoftle'i  creed,  and  two  or 
three  fhort  prayers ;  the  next  was  the  Speculum  falutis, 
in  which  he  introduced  piSures  on  wooden  llochs  ;  then 
Donatus,  the  larger  fize ;  and  afterwards  the  fame 
work  in  a  lefs  fize.  All  thefe  were  printed  on  feparate 
moveable  'wooden  types  fattened  together  by  threads. 
If  it  be  thought  improbable,  that  fo  ingenious  a  man 
fhould  have  proceeded  no  farther  than  the  invention 
of  wooden  types ;  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  he  printed 
for  profit,  not  for  fame ;  and  wooden  types  were  not 
only  at  that  time  made  fooner  and  cheaper  than  me' 
tal  could  be,  but  were  fufficicntly  durable  for  the 
fmall  impreflions  of  each  book  he  mufl  neceffarily  have 
printed. — His  prefs  was  nearly  lliaped  like  the  com- 
mon wine-preiTes. — He  printed  fome  copies  of  all  his 
books  both  on  paper  and  vellum. — It  has  been  very 
erroneoufly  fuppofed,  that  he  quitted  the  profeffion, 
and  died  broken-hearted  ;  but  it  is  certain,  that  he 
did  not  live  to  fee  the  art  brought  to  perfection, — He 
died  in  1440,  aged  70;  and  was  fucceeded  either  by 
his  fon-in-law  Thomas  Peter,  who  married  his  only 
daughter  Lucia ;  or  by  their  immediate  defcendants, 
Peter,  Andrew,  and  Thomas ;  who  were  old  enough 
(even  if  their  father  was  dead,  as  it  is  likely  he  was) 
to  conduct  the  bufinefs,  the  eldeft  being  at  leaft  22 
or  23.  What  books  they  printed  it  is  not  cafy  to 
determine ;  they  having,  after  the  example  of  Lauren- 
tius  (more  anxious  for  profit  than  for  fame),  neither 
added  to  their  books  their  names,  the  place  where 
they  were  printed,  or  the  date  of  the  year.  Their 
firft  effays  were  new  editions  of  Donatus  and  the  Specu- 
lum. They  afterwards  reprinted  the  latter,  with  a 
Latin  tranflation,  in  which  they  ufed  their  grandfa- 
ther's wooden  pictures  ;  and  printed  the  book  partly 
on  'wooden  blocks,  partly  on  wooden  feparate  typ;s,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Meerman,  who  has  given  an  exact  en- 
graving of  each  fort,  taken  from  different  parts  of  the 
fame  book,  which  was  publifhed  between  the  years 
1442  and  1450.  Nor  did  they  flop  here  :  they  conti- 
nued to  print  feveral  editions-  of  the  Speculum,  both  in 
Lstin  and  in  Dutch  ;  and  many  other  works,  particu- 
larly "  Hiiloria  Alexandri  Magni ;"  "  Flavi'-  Veda'.ii 
[for  Fegetiij  Renati  Epitome  de  Re  Mibtari ;"  and 
"  Opera  varia  a  Thomas  Kempis."  Of  each  of  thefe 
Mr  Meerman  has  given  an  engraved  fpecimen.     They 
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were  all  printed  with  feparate  wooden  types  ;  and,  by 
their  great  neatnefs,  are  a  proof  that  the  defcendants 
of  Laurentius  were  induftrious  in  improving  his  inven- 
tion. Kempis  was  printed  at  Haerlem  in  1472,  and 
was  the  lad  known  work  of  Laurentius' s  defcendants, 
who  foon  after  difpofed  of  all  their  materials,  and 
probably  quitted  the  employment ;  as  the  ufe  olfufile 
types  was  about  that  time  univerfally  diffufed  through 
Holland  by  the  fettling  of  Martens  at  Aloft,  where  he 
purfued  the  art  with  reputation  for  upwards  of  60  years. 
See  (Hi/lory  of)  Printing. 

LAURENTIUM,  or  Laurens  Castra,  (anc. 
geog.),  a  town  of  Latium,  fuppofed  to  be  the  royal 
refidence  of  thofe  moft  ancient  kings  Latinus,  Picus, 
and  Faunus,  (Virgil).  Hither  the  emperor  Commo- 
dus  retired  during  a  peftilence.  Its  name  was  from 
an  adjoining  grove  of  bay-trees,  midway  between  Oftia 
and  Antium.  Sppofed  to  have  ftood  in  the  place  now 
called  San  Lorenzo  ;  which  feems  to  be  confirmed  from 
the  Via  Laurentina  leading  to  Rome. 

LAURO  (Philippo),  a  celebrated  painter,  born  at 
Rome  in  1623.  He  learned  the  firft  rudiments  of  the 
art  from  his  father  Balthafar,  who  was  himfelf  a  good 
painter.  He  afterward  ftudied  under  Angelo  Caro- 
fello,  his  brother-in-law  ;  and  proved  fo  great  a  profi- 
cient, that  in  a  fhort  time  he  far  furpaffed  his  tutor  in 
defign,  colouring,  and  elegance  of  tafte.  He  applied 
himfelf  to  painting  hiftorical  fubjeets  in  a  fmall  iize, 
enriching  the  back-grounds  with  lively  landfcapes,  that 
afforded  the  eye  and  the  judgment  equal  entertain- 
ment ;  but  though  his  fmall  paintings  are  be  ft  appro- 
ved, he  finifhed  feveral  grand  compofitions  for  altar- 
pieces  that  were  highly  efteemed.  He  died  in  1694; 
and  his  works  are  eagerly  bought  up  at  high  prices 
all  over  Europe. 

Lauro,  or  Lauron  (anc,  geog.)  a  town  of  the  Hi- 
ther Spain,  where  Cn.  Pompeius,  fon  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  was  defeated  and  llain.  Now  Lorigne,  five 
leagues  to  the  north  Lliria  in  Valencia. 

LAURUS,  the  bay-tee e  :  A  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  enneandria  clafs  of 
plants  ;  and  in  the-  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
1 2th  order,  Holoracea.  There  is  no  calyx  ;  the  corol- 
la is  calycine,  or  ferving  in  place  of  the  calyx,  and  fex- 
partite ;  the  neclarium  with  three  glandules,  each  ter- 
minated by  two  briftles  furrounding  the  germen.  The 
interior  filaments  furniflied  with  glandules  at  the  bafc  ; 
the  fruit  a  monofpermous  plum. 

Species.  1.  The  nobilis,  or  evergreen  bay-tree,  is  a 
native  of  Italy,  and  hath  an  upright  trunk  branching 
on  every  fide  from  the  bottom  upward  ;  with  fpear- 
fhaped,  nervous,  ftifF,  evergreen  leaves,  three  inches 
long  and  two  broad  ;  and  fmall,  yellowifn,  quadrifid, 
dioecious  flowers,  fucceeded  by  red  berries  in  autumn 
and  winter.  Of  this  fpecies  there  are  varieties,  with 
broad,  narrow,  ftriped,  or  waved  leaves.  2.  The  sefti- 
valis,  or  deciduous  bay,  grows  naturally  in  North  Ame- 
rica. It  rifes  with  an  upright  ftem,  covered  with  a 
purplifh  bark  ;  having  oblong,  oval,  acuminated,  vein- 
ed, deciduous  leaves,  two  or  three  inches  long,  and  half 
as  broad,  growing  oppofite  ;  with  fmall  white  flowers 
fucceeded  by  red  berries.  3.  The  benzoin,  or  benja- 
min tree,  is  alfo  a  native  of  North  America ;  grows 
15  or  20  feet  high,  divided  into  a  very  branchy  head  ; 
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with  oval,  acute,  deciduous  leaves,  three  or  four  inches  Laurus. 
long,  and  half  as  broad  ;  and  fmall  yellowifn  flowers, 
not  fucceeded  by  berries  in  Britain.  4.  The  faifa- 
fras  is  a  native  of  the  fame  country.  It  hath  a  fhrub- 
like  ftraight  ftem,  garnifhed  with  both  oval  and  three- 
lobed,  mining,  deciduous  leaves,  of  different  fizes,  from 
three  to  fix  inches  long,  and  near  as  broad,  with  fmall 
yellowifh  flowers  fucceeded  by  blackifh  berries,  but  not 
in  Britain.  5.  The  indica,  or  Indian  bay-tree,  rifes 
with  an  upright  ftraight  trunk,  branching  regularly 
20  or  30  feet  high ;  adorned  with  very  large,  fpear- 
fhaped,  plane,  nervous,  evergreen  leaves  on  reddifh 
footftalks  ;  and  bunches  of  fmall  whitifh-green  flowers,' 
fucceeded  by  large  oval  black  berries  which  do  not  ri- 
pen in  Britain.  6.  The  borbonia,  or  Carolina  red  bay- 
tree,  rifes  with  an  upright  ftraight  ftem,  branching  15 
or  20  feet  high  ;  with  large,  fpear-fhaped,  evergreen 
leaves,  tranfverfely  veined  ;  and  long  bunches  of 
flowers  on  red  footftalks,  fucceeded  by  large  blue  ber- 
ries fitting  in  red  cups.  7.  The  camphora,  or  cam- 
phor-tree, grows  naturally  in  the  woods  of  the  weftern 
parts  of  Japan,  and  in  the  adjacent  iflands.  The  root 
fmells  ftronger  of  camphor  than  any  of  the  other  parts, 
and  yields  it  in  greater  plenty.  The  bark  of  the  ftalk 
is  outwardly  fomewhat  rough  ;  but  in  the  inner  fur- 
face  fmooth  and  mucous,  and  therefore  eafily  fepara- 
ted  from  the  wood,  which  is  dry  and  of  a  white  co- 
lour. The  leaves  ftand  upon  {lender  footftalks,  have 
an  entire  undulated  margin,  running  out  into  a  point ; 
have  the  upper  furface  of  a  lively  and  fhining  green, 
the  lower  herbaceous  and  filky  ;  and  are  furniihed  with 
a  few  lateral  nerves,  which  ftretch  arch-wife  to  the  cir- 
cumference, and  frequently  terminate  in  fmall  warts  ; 
a  circumftance  peculiar  to  this  fpecies  of  laurus.  The 
flowers  are  produced  on  the  tops  of  footftalks,  which 
proceed  from  the  arm-pits  of  the  leaves  ;  but  not  till 
the  tree  has  attained  confiderable  age  and  fize.  The 
flower-ftalks  are  (lender,  branched  at  the  top,  and  di- 
vided into  very  fhort  pedicles,  each  fupporting  a  An- 
gle flower.  Thefe  flowers  arc  white,  and  conlift  of  fix 
petals,  which  are  fucceeded  by  a  purple  and  fhining 
berry  of  the  fize  of  a  pea,  and  in  figure  fomewhat  top- 
fhaped.  It  is  compofed  of  a  foft  pulpy  fubftance  that 
is  purple,  and  has  the  tafte  of  cloves  and  camphor ; 
and  of  a  nucleus  or  kernel  of  the  fize  of  a  pepper,  thatr 
is  covered  with  a  black,  fhining,  oily  corticle,  of  an, 
in'ipid  tafte.  8.  The  cinnamomum,  or  cinnamon-trce;. 
is  a  native  of  Ceylon.  It  hath  a  large  root,  and  di- 
vides into  feveral  branches,  covered  with  a  bark, 
which  on  the  outer  fide  is  of  a  grey  if  h  brown,  and  oxi\ 
the  iniide  has  a  reddifh  caft.  The  wood  of  the  root  is 
hard,  white,  and  has  no  frnell.  The  body  of  the  tree, 
which  grows  to  the  height  of  20  or  30  feet,  is  covered 
as  well  as  its  numerous  branches,  with  a  bark  which 
at  firft  is  green  and  afterwards  red.  The  leaf  is  long- 
er and  narrower  than  the  common  bay-tree  ;  and  it  is- 
three-nerved,  the  nerves  vanifhing  towards  the  top. 
When  firft  unfolded,  it  is  of  a  flame  colour  :  but  afte?* 
it  has  been  for  fome  time  expofed  to  the  air,  and  grows 
dry,  it  changes  to  a  deep  green  on  the  upper  furface,. 
and  to  a  lighter  on  the  lower.  The  flowers  are  fmail 
and  white,  and  grow  in  large  bunches  at  the  extremi- 
ty rf  the  branches  :  they  have  an  agreeable  fmell, 
fomething  like  that  of  the  lily  of  the  valley.     The  fruit 
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Lauras,  is  fhnped  like  an  acorn,  but  is  not  fo  large.  9.  The 
- — v catha,  or  bale  cinnamon,  has  lanceolated  leaves  triple- 
nerved.  10.  The  Perfea,  avocado-pear  tree,  or  alli- 
gat(  r  pear,  rifes  to  a  coniiderable  height,  with  a  ftraight 
trunk,  of  which  the  bark  and  wood  are  of  a  greyiih 
colour.  The  leaves  are  long,  oval,  pointed,  of  a  fub- 
fhmce  like  leather,  and  of  a  beautiful  green  colour. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  large  knots  or  clufters  at 
the  extremities  of  the  branches,  and  confift  each  of  fix 
petals  difpofed  in  the  form  of  a  ftar,  and  of  a  dirty 
white  or  yellow  colour,  with  an  agreeable  odour, 
which  difFufes  itfelf  to  a  confiderable  diftance.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  The  Perfea  begins  to  bear 
two  years  and  a  half,  or  at  mod  three  years  after  be- 
ing planted  ;  and,  like  mod  of  the  trees  in  warm  cli- 
mates, bears  twice  a  year.  There  are  two  other  fpe- 
cies  of  this  genus,  but  poffeffed  of  no  remarkable  pro- 
perties. 

Culture.     The   firft  fpecies  is  propagated  by  layers, 
or  by  the  berries.     In  order  to  raife  a  quantity  of  thefe 
trees  by  layers,  fome  ftools  fhould  be  planted  for  the 
purpofe ;  and  after  thefe  are  fhot  about  a  yard  high, 
the  branches  muft  be  brought  down  to  the  ground  in 
the  winter,  all  the  preceding  fummer's  fhoots  laid  on 
it,  and  pegged  down  (being  firft  flit  in  the  joint),  and 
the  leaves  taken  off,  which  would  otherwife  be  under 
ground.     In  one  year's  time  thefe  layers  will  have  ta- 
ken root ;  and  in  the  fpring  they  mould  be  taken  up, 
and  planted  in  the  nurfery  a  foot  afunder,  in  rows  two 
feet  diftance.     After  they  are  planted  out,  if  the  wea- 
ther fhould  prove  dry;  they  muft  be  conftantly  water- 
ed ;  for  without  inch  care,  it  is  difficult  to  make  this 
tree  grow.     After  they  have  taken  well  to  the  ground, 
they  will  require  no  farther  trouble  than  keeping  them 
clean  from  weeds,  and  digging  between  the  rows  each 
winter,  till  they  are  finally  planted  out.     2.  In  order 
to  raife  this  tree  from  the  berries,  they  ought  to  hang 
on  the  tree-;  till  about  January  before  they  are  gather- 
ed.    A  well-lheltered  fpot  of  ground  for  the  feminary 
muft  be  made  choice  of;  and  having  the  mould  fmooth 
and  fine,  they  fnould  be  fown  foon  after  they  are  ga- 
thered, in  beds  or  drills,  rather  more  than  half  an  inch 
deep.     Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fpring  the  plants  will 
come  up,  and  during  fummer  mull  be  duly  amended, 
by  watering  and  weeding.     In  the  winter  following, 
their  Iheltered  fituation  muft  not  be  tmfted  to,  to  de- 
fend them  from  the  froft  :    Fur2e-bu1b.es,  or  fome  fuch 
things',  ought  to  be  ftuck  in  rows  between  the  beds  or 
drills,  to   guard  them  from  the  black  frolts.     Indeed, 
without  this  precaution,    if   the  winter  fhould  prove 
very  frofty,  few  of  the  ycivng  feedlings  will  be  alive  in 
fpring.     During  the  following  fummer,  weeding  and 
watering  muft  be  obferveeL  and  the  winter  after  that 
they  ihculd  be  defended  with  covering  as  before  ;  for 
they  will  be  ft  ill  in  danger  of  being  deftroyed  byfevere 
firofts.     In  the  enfuing  fpring,  the  ftrongeft  may  be  ta- 
ken out  of  the  feed-beds,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery 
way  ;  though,  if  they  have  not  by  that  time  made  eood 
fhcots,  it  will  be  advtfeable  to  let  them  remain  in  their 
beds  till  the  third  fpring  ;  for   a  final!   plant  of  this 
kind   is  with  more  difficulty  made  to  grow  than  one 
which  is  larger.     When  they  are  planted  in  the  nur- 
fery, the  diftance  which  fhould  be  allowed  them  is  the 
fame  as  the  layers,  a  fort  afunder  and  two  feet  diftance 
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in  the  rows ;  and  this  will  not  be  found  too  clofe  ;    Lauras: 

for    notwithstanding    the    greateft  care  is    exerted   in  '* 

planting  them  in  the  nurfery,  even  making  choice  of 
rainy  and  cloudy  weather,  which  muft  always  be  ob- 
ferved  in  fetting  them  out,  many  of  them  will  be  loft 
by  being  tranfplanted.      After  they  are  thus  planted 
out  in  the  nurfery,  whether  layers  or  feedlings,  they 
muft  be  ftill  watered  in  dry  weather,  kept  free  from 
weeds,  and  the  rows  dug  between  every  winter.     You 
will  even  find,  that  thofe  plants  which  fufFer  leaft  by  be- 
ing tranfplanted  will  have  met  with  a  check,  which  they 
will  not  recover  in  two  or  three  years  ;  and  till  they  have 
acquired  new  ftrength  they  fhould  not  be  taken  from 
the  nurfery ;  but  when  they  appear  to  be  good  ftifF 
plants,  having  the  year  before  made  a  vigorous  fhoot, 
they  will  be  then  proper  plants  for  planting  out  where 
they  are  to  remain.     Holes  fhould  be  got  ready  for 
their  reception  ;  and  as  foon  as  the  firft  autumnal  rains 
fall,  the    work  fhould   be  fet  about,  efpecially  if  the 
land  be  gravelly  or  dry ;  but  if  it  be  moift,  the  fpring 
will  do  as  well.     Being  now  planted  at  one  yard  di- 
ftance, they  will   make  a  poor    progrefs  for   two  or 
three    years  more  ;    but  after  this,    when    they  have 
overcome    all  thefe  difficulties,    they  will  grow  very 
fall,  and  arrive  to  be  good  trees  in  a  few  years.     Al- 
though this  tree  flourilhes  beft  in  old  gardens,  where 
the  foil  has   been  made  rich  and  deep,  and  loves  the 
lhade,  Hanbury  tells  us,   "  it  thrives  neverthelefs  ex- 
ceedingly well  in  our  hotteft  gravels  and  fands  ;  and 
after  it  has  furmounted  the  hardfhips  of  tranf planting, 
will  grow  in  fuch  fituations  extremely  faft,  and  arrive 
to  a  large  bulk." 

The  propagation  of  the  three  next  forts  of  trees  may 
be  performed  two  or  three  ways,  1.  By  the  feeds. 
Thefe  we  receive  from  the  places  where  the  trees  grow 
naturally,  in  the  fpring.  They  fhould  be  preferved  in 
fand ;  and  as  foon  as  they  arrive,  fhould  be  fown  in 
largilh  pots  an  inch  deep.  The  foil  for  their  recep- 
tion fhould  be  taken  from  a  rich  pafture  at  leaft  a  year 
before,  with  the  fward.  It  fhould  alfo  be  laid  on  an 
heap,  and  frequently  turned,  until  the  fward  is  grown 
rotten,  and  the  whole  appears  well  mixed  and  fine.  If 
the  pafture  from  whence  it  was  taken  near  the  fur  face 
is  a  fandy  loam,  this  is  the  beft  compoft  for  thefe  feeds ; 
if  not,  a  fmall  addition  of  drift  or  fca-fand  fhould  be 
added,  and  well  mixed  with  the  other  mould.  After 
filling  the  pots  villi  this  foil,  the  feeds  fhould  be  fown 
an  inch  deep  ;  and  then  they  fhould  be  plunged  into 
common  mould  up  to  the  rim.  If  the  foil  be  natural- 
ly moift,  it  will  keep  them  cooler,  and  be  better  ;  and 
if  the  place  be  well  iheltered  and  ihaded,  it  will  be  bel- 
ter ftill.  Nothing  more  than  weeding,  vmch  muft  be 
conftantly  obferved  dining  the  fummer,  will  be  necef- 
fary;  and  in  this  ftation  they  may  remain,  until  the 
March  following  :  about  the  middle  of  which  month, 
having  prepared  a  good  hri-bed,  the  pots  fhould  be  ta- 
ken up  and  plunged  therein.  Soon  after  the  feeds  will 
come  up  ;  and  when  the  young  phmts  have  fufficient- 
ly  received  the  benefit  of  this  bed,  they  fhould  be  enu. 
red  by  degrees  to  the  open  air.  Weeding  and  water- 
ing: muft  be  obferved  during  the  fummer;  and  at  the 


approach   ot 


the   cold  weathei 


in   the   autumn,  they 


fhould  be  removed   under  a  hot-bed  frame,  or  fome 
cover,  to  be  prj  from  the  frofts  during  the  win- 
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tcr.  In  tlic  fpring,  when  this  danger  is  over,  they 
ftiould  refume  their  firft  ftation :  namely,  the  pots 
fhould  be  plunged  up  to  the  rim,  as  when  the  feeds 
were  firft  fown :  and  if  this  place  be  well  fheltered, 
they  may  remain  there  all  winter  ;  if  not,  and  fevere 
frofh  threaten,  they  fhould  be  taken  up  and  placed 
under  cover  as  before.  After  they  have  been  thus  ma- 
naged three  years  from  the  feeds,  they  fhould  be  taken 
out  of  the  pots  with  care,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery- 
ground  at  fmall  diftances,  where  they  may  remain 
until  they  are  ftrong  enough  to  be  finally  fet  out.  By 
fowing  the  feeds  in  pots,  and  aflifting  them  by  an  hot- 
bed, a  year  at  leall  is  faved  ;  for  they  hardly  ever 
come  up,  when  fown  in  a  natural  border,  under  two 
years  from  the  feeds  ;  nay,  they  have  been  known  to 
remain  three,  and  even  fome  plants  to  come  up  the 
fourth  year  after  fowing ;  which  at  once  (hows  the 
preference  of  the  former  practice,  and  fhould  caution 
all  who  have  not  fuch  convenience,  not  to  be  too  ha  fly 
in  difturbing  the  beds  when  the  feeds  are  fown  in  the 
natural  ground  ;  as,  efpecially  if  they  are  not  well  pre- 
ferved  in  mould  or  fand,  thefe  may  be  fome  years  be- 
fore they  appear.  Indeed,  it  is  the  long  time  we  are 
in  obtaining  thefe  plants,  either  by  feeds,  layers,  &c. 
that  makes  them  at  prefent  fo  very  fcarce  amongft  us. 
2.  Thefe  plants  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  layers ;  but 
very  flowly  ;  for  they  will  be  two,  and  fometimes  three, 
or  even  four  years,  before  they  have  ftruck  out  good 
roots ;  though  the  Benjamin  tree  is  propagated  the 
fafteft  by  this  method.  The  young  twigs  fhould  be 
laid  in  the  ground  in  the  autumn  ;  and  it  will  be  found 
that  twifting  the  wire  round  the  bud,  fo  as  in  fome  de- 
gree to  flop  the  progrefs  of  the  fap,  and  taking  away 
with  a  knife  a  little  of  the  bark,  is  a  more  effectual 
method  of  obtaing  good  roots  foon  than  by  the  flit 
or  twifting,  efpecially  when  practifed  on  the  faifafras 
tree.  3.  Plants  of  thefe  forts  are  likewife  fometimes 
obtained  by  fuckers,  which  they  will  at  all  times  throw 
out,  and  which  may  be  often  taken  off  with  pretty  good 
roots  ;  but  when  they  are  weak,  and  with  bad  roots, 
they  fhould  be  planted  in  pots,  and  afilfted  by  a  mode- 
rate heat  in  a  bed :  With  fuch  management  they  will 
be  good  plants  by  the  autumn,  and  in  the  fpring  may 
be  planted  out  any  where.  4.  Cuttings  of  thefe  trees, 
when  planted  in  a  good  bark-bed,  and  duly  watered, 
will  alfo  oftentimes  grow.  When  this  method  is  prac- 
tifed,  and  plants  obtained,  they  muft  be  inured  by  de- 
grees to  the  open  air,  till  they  are  hardy  enough  to  be 
finally  planted  out. 

The  Indian  bay,  the  camphor,  the  avocado,  3nd 
the  cinnamon-tree,  require  the  treatment  common  to 
green-houfe  plants  ;  the  latter,  however,  is  rather  a 
ftove  plant  in  this  country. — Of  its  culture  or  propa- 
gation in  its  native  places,  no  particular  account  has 
been  given  by  botanical  writers ;  but  it  will  now  be- 
come an  important  confideration,  fince  this  valuable 
tree  has  been  planted  in  the  Weft  Indies.  Of  the 
advantages  promifed  by  this  acquifition  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  .firft  accounts  to  Dr  Wright  in  1787  f ; 
from  whom  alfo  we  learn  that  its  propagation  is  very 
eafy,  and  its  culture  requires  little  care,  as  more  parti- 
cularly noticed  below.  Since  that  time,  fome  obferva- 
tions  by  Dr  Dancer,  relative  to  its  cultivation,  have 
appeared  in  the  Tranfaclions  *  of  the  Society  of  Am, 
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&c.     Thefe  obfervations  confirm,  without  adding  any 
thing   euential   to  the  concife  notice  of  Dr  Wright. 
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We  ate  informed,  that  as  the  tree  " 
rous  fide-branches,  with  a  denfe  foliage,  from  the 
bottom  of  the  trunk;  this  fnrnifhes  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  plenty  of  layers,  and  facilitates  the 
propagation  of  the  tree,  as  it  does  not  perfect  its 
feeds  in  any  quantity  under  fix  or  feven  years  ; 
when  it  becomes  fo  plentifully  loaded,  that  a  fingle 
tree  is  fufficient  almoft  for  a  colony.  It  feems  to 
delight  in  a  loofe  moift  foil,  and  to  require  a  fouth- 
ern  afpect ;  the  trees,  thus  planted,  flourifliing  better 
than  others  growing  in  loam  and  wot  fo  well  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun.  When  healthy,  it  is  (from  layers) 
of  a  pretty  quick  growth,  reaching  in  eight  years  the 
height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  is  very  fpreading,  and 
furnifhed  with  numerous  branches  of  a  fit  fize  for  de- 
cortication, The  feeds,  however,  are  a  long  time  in 
coming  up,  and  the  plants  make  fmall  progrefs  for  the 
firft  year  or  two.''  It  is  added,  that  "  the  birds  ap- 
pear to  be  very  fond  of  the  berries,  and  will  probably 
propagate  this  tree  in  the  fame  way  they  do  many 
others  every  where  over  the  ifland  ;  fo  that  in  a  fliort 
time  it  will  grow  fpontaneoufly,  or  without  cultiva- 
tion." The  age  for  decortication,  faid  above  to  be 
eight  years,  it  will  be  obferved,  is  different  from  that 
fpecified  below  for  the  trees  in  Ceylon. 

Ufes.  Evelyn  fays,  he  has  feen  bay  trees  near  30 
feet  high,  and  almoft  two  feet  in  diameter  ;  and  enu- 
merates the  bay  amongft  ufeful  trees.  Hanbury 
catches  at  this  idea,  and  tells  us  in  general  terms,  that 
"  it  will  grow  to  30  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  of 
two  feet  in  diameter  ;"  and  accordingly  he  arrange*  it 
among  his  foreft  trees :  he  acknowledges,  however,  at 
the  fame  time,  that  the  wood  is  of  little  value.  The 
bay  is  neverthelefs  a  fine  aromatic  and  a  beautiful  ever- 
green :  It  is  faid  to  be  the  true  laurus  or  laurel  of  the 
ancients,  with  which  they  adorned  the  brows  of  their 
fuccefsful  generals.  Like  the  holly,  box,  and  laurel, 
the  bay  will  bear  the  fhade  and  drip  of  taller  trees  ; 
and  it  is  upon, the  whole  a  very  defirable,  as  being  a 
very  ornamental,  evergreen. 

The  leaves  and  berries  of  this  tree  have  a  moderate- 
ly ftrong  aromatic  fmell,  and  a  warm,  bitterifh,  pun- 
gent taite :  the  berries  are  ftronger  in  both  refpects 
than  the  leaves,  and  afford  in  diftillation  a  larger 
quantity  of  effential  aromatic  oil ;  they  yield  alfo  an 
almoft  infipid  oil  to  the  prefs,  in  confluence  of  which 
they  prove  unctuous  in  the  mouth.  They  are  warm 
carminatives,  and  fometimes  exhibited  in  this  inten- 
tion againft  flatulent  colics,  and  likewife  in  hyfterical 
diforders.  Their  principal  ufe  in  the  prefent  practice 
is  in  glyfters,  and  fome  external  applications.  The  de- 
ciduous bay,  in  a  moift  rich  foil,  in  which  it  princi- 
pally delights,  will  grow  to  be  about  16  feet  high; 
but  in  fome  foils,  that  are  poifefied  of  the  oppofite 
qualities,  it  will  hardly  arrive  at  half  that  height.  The 
flowers  are  fucceeded  in  May  by  large  red  berries, 
which  never  ripen  in  England  ;  fo  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  leaves  in  fummer  are  very  pretty,  and  the  co- 
lour of  the  bark  makes  a  variety  in  winter,  it  is  prin- 
cipally the  fcarcity  of  this  plant  which  makes  it  valu- 
able. 

The  benzoin  tree  will  grow  to  a  much  larger  fize 
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than  the  other,  and  its  brandies  are  more  numerous. 
They  are  fmooth,  and  of  a  fine  light-green  colour. 
The  leaves  on  their  upper  furface  are  fmooth  and  of 
a  fine  light-green  colour,  but  their  under  furface  is  ve- 
nofe,  and  of  a  whitifti  cad.  When  bruifed,  they  emit 
a  fine  fragrance.  This  tree  was  formerly  miftaken 
for  that  which  produces  the  drug  called  benzoin  ;  which 
is  now  known  to  be  obtained  from  a  fpecies  of  dyrax. 
See  Styrax. 

The  faffafras  will  grow  to  nearly  the  height  of  the 
others,  though  the  branches  are  not  fo  numerous.  Its 
bark  is  fmooth,  and  of  a  red  colour,  which  beautifully 
dilcino'uifiies  it  in  winter ;  whilft  the  fine  mining  green  of 
its  leaves  conftitutes  itsgreateft  beauty  in  fummer.  In 
thefe,  indeed  there  is  a  variety,  and  a  very  extraor- 
dinary one.  Some  are  large,  and  of  an  oval  figure  ; 
others  are  fmaller,  and  of  the  fame  fhape ;  whilft  o- 
thers  again  are  fo  divided  into  three  lobes,  as  to  re- 
femhle  the  leaves  of  fome  forts  of  the  fig-tree.  In  A- 
merica,  the  faffafras  generally  (lands  (Ingle  in  the 
woods,  and  along  the  fences  round  the  fields.  It 
flowers  in  May  before  the  leaves  come  out ;  and  being 
entirely  covered  with  them,  it  is  diftinguifhed  at  a 
great  diftance  by  their  beautiful  yellow  colour. 

The  root  of  the  faffafras  has  a  fragant  fmell,  and  a 
fweetifh,  aromatic,  fubacrid  tafte  ;  the  bark  taftes 
much  ftronger  than  any  other  part,  and  the  fmall 
twigs  ftronger  than  the  large  pieces.  It  is  a  warm 
aperient  an  i  corroborant,  and  frequently  employed 
with  good  fuccefs  for  purifying  and  fweetening  the 
blood  and  juices.  For  thefe  purpofes,  infufions  made 
from  the  rafped  root  or  bark  may  be  drank  as  tea.  In 
forne  conftitutions   indeed,  fuch   liquors  are,  by  their 
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head ;  but  in  fuch  cafes  they  may  be  advantageoufly 
freed  from  their  flavour  by  boiling,  A  decoction  of 
faffafras,  boiled  down  to  the  confidence  of  an  extract, 
proves  fimply  bitterifh  and  fubaftavngent.  Hoffman 
jiffures  us,  that  he  has  frequently  given  this  extract  to 
the  quantity  of  a  fcruple  at  a  time,  with  remarkable 
fuccefs,  for  ftrengthening  the  tone  of  th;  vifcera  in  ca- 
chexies ;  as  alio  in  the  decline  of  intermittent  fevers, 
and  in  hypochondriacal  fpafms.  Saffafras  yields  in  di- 
ftiilation  an  extremely  fragrant  oil  of  a  penetrating 
pungent  tafte,  fo  ponderous  (notwithftanding  the 
lightnefs  of  the  drug  itfelf)  as  to  fink  in  water.  Rec- 
tified fpirit  extracts  the  whole  tafte  and  fmell  of  faffa- 
fras ;  and  elevates  nothing  in  evaporation :  hence  the 
lpiritucus  extract  proves  the  rood  elegant  and  efficacious 
preparation,  as  containing  the  virtue  of  the  root  entire. 
The  bark  of  this  tree  is  ufed  by  the  women  in  Pen- 
fylvania  and  other  parts  of  North  America  in  dying 
worftcd  a  fine  lafting  erangg-colour,  which  does  not 
fade  in  the  fun.  They  ufe  urine  inftead  of  alum  in 
dying  ;  and  boil  the  dye  in  a  brafs  boiler,  becaufe  in 
an  iron  veffel  it  does  not  yield  fo  fins  a  colour.  The 
wood  is  made  ufe  of  for  pofts  belonging  to  the  inclo- 
fures,  for  it  is  faid  to  laft  a  long  time  in  the  ground  : 
but  it  is  likewife  faid,  that  there  is  hardly  any  kind  of 
wood  which  is  more  attacked  by  worms  than  this  when 
it  is  expofed  to  the  air  without  cover ;  and  that  in  a 
fliort  time  it  is  quite  wcrm-eaten  through  and  through. 
On  cutting  fome  part  of  the  faffafras  tree,  or  its 
fhoots    asd  holding  it  to  the  nofe,  it  has  a  ftrong  but 


pleafant  fmell.  Some  people  peel  the  root,  and  boil 
the  peel  with  the  beer  which  they  are  brewing,  becaufe 
they  believe  it  wholefome.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the 
peel  is  put  into  brandy  either  whi'll  it  is  diftilling  or 
after  it  is  made.  Profeffor  Kalm  informs  us,  that  a  de- 
coction of  the  root  of  faffafras  in  water,  drank  every 
morning,  is  ufed  with  fuccefs  in  the  dropfy. — When 
part  of  a  wood  is  de Mined  for  cultivation,  the  faffafras 
trees  are  commonly  left  upon  it,  becaufe  they  have  a 
very  thick  foliage,  and  afford  a  cool  (hade  to  the  cattle 
during  the  great  heats.  Some  people  get  their  bed- 
pofts  made  of  faffafras  wood,  in  order  to  expel  the 
bugs  ;  for  its  ftrong  fcent,  it  is  faid,  prevents  thofe 
vermin  from  fettling  in  them.  For  two  or  three  years 
together  this  has  the  defired  effect,  or  about  as  long 
as  the  wood  keeps  its  ftrong  aromatic  fmell ;  but  after 
that  time  it  has  been  obferved  to  lofe  its  effect.  In 
Pennfylvania  fome  people  put  chips  of  faffafras  into 
their  chefts,  where  they  keep  all  forts  of  woollen  (luffs, 
in  order  to  expel  the  moths  (orlarvje  or  caterpillars  of 
moths  or  tinies)  which  commonly  fettle  in  them  in 
fummer.  The  root  keeps  its  fmell  for  a  long  while : 
Profeffor  Kalm  law  one  which  had  lain  five  or  fix  years 
in  the  drawer  of  a  table,  and  ftill  preferved  the  ftrength 
of  its  fcent.  The  people  alfo  gather  its  flowers,  and 
ufe  it  as  tea. 

Theperfea,  or  alligator  pear  tret,  iscultivateduniverfally 
in  the  Weft  Indies  by  all  ranks  of  people.  The  fruit  is 
pear-fhaped,  and  from  one  to  two  pounds  in  weight. 
On  removing  a  green  (kin  or  covering,  we  come  to  a 
yellow  butyraceous  fubftance ;  and  in  the  heart  find  a 
large  round  feed  or  (lone,  which  is  unequal  in  the  fur- 
face,  and  exceedingly  hard  and  woody.  This  fruit  is 
ripe  in  Auguft  and  September,  and  conftitutes  one  of 
the  mod  agreeable  articles  of  diet  for  fix  or  eight 
weeks  to  the  negroes.  Thefe  pears,  with  a  little  fait 
and  a  plantain  or  two,  afford  a  hearty  meal.  They  are 
alfo  ferved  up  at  the  tables  of  white  people  as  choice 
fruit.  When  the  pear  is  ripe,  the  yellow  ©r  eatable 
fubftance  is  firmer  than  butter,  and  taftes  fomewhat 
like  butter  or  marrow  :  hence  it  is  called  by  fome  the 
vegetable  marrow.  But  however  excellent  this  fruit  is 
when  ripe,  it  is  very  dangerous  when  pulled  and  eaten 
before  maturity.  Dr  Wright  fays,  he  has  repeatedly 
known  it  to  produce  fever  and  dyfentcry,  which  were 
removed  with  difficulty. — The  leaves  of  this  tree  and 
thofe  of  the  bead-vine  or  wild  liquorice  arc  made  into 
pectoral  decoiftions  by  the  common  people. — The  large 
(lone  is  ufed  for  marking  linen.  The  cloth  is  tied  or 
held  over  the  (lone,  and  the  letters  are  pricked  out  by 
a  needle  through  the  cloth  and  into  the  feed.  The 
(lain  is  a  reddifti  brown,  which  never  wafties  out. — 
The  buds  of  the  alligator  tree  are  faid  to  be  ufed 
with  fuccefs  in  ptifans  againft  the  venereal  difeafe.  An 
infufion  of  them  in  water,  drank  in  the  morning  fad- 
ing, is  ftrongly  recommended  for  diflodging  coagula- 
ted blood  in  the  (lomach  produced  by  a  fall  or  a  fe- 
vere  droke  on  that  important  entrail.  "  The  wild 
boars  in  the  Ead  Indies  (fays  Labat)  eat  greedily  of 
the  mammees  and  avocado  pears,  which  give  their  flefli 
alufciousand  mod  agreeable  favour." 

Caflia.  The  bark  of  this  fpecies  is  known  in  the 
(hops  by  the  name  of  cajfta  lignea.  This  bark,  which 
is  imported  frcm  different  parts  of  the  Ead    Indies 
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Laurus,    and    from    China,   has  a   very  near    refemblance 
"      *       '  the    cinnamon  ;    though    diftmgui  (liable    from    it 
being    of  a   thicker  and    coarfer  appearance,  and 
its  breaking  fhort   and  fmooth,  while   the  cinnamoa 
breaks  fibrous  and  fhivery. — It  refcmbles  cinnamon  dill 
more  exactly  in  its  aromatic  flavour  than  in  its  external 
appearance  ;  and  feems  only  to  differ  from  it  in  being 
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may  therefore  hope  it  will  foon  be  a  valuable  addition    Liurwi. 
to    commerce.     Upon    comparing    the    parts    of  the 
tree  with  the  defcription  and  figure  given  by  Burman 
and  other  botanifls,  it  appears  to  be  the  real  Ceylon 


it 
cinnamon,  and  of  the  bell  kind,  called  by  the  natives 
Rafle  Coronde  :  but  the  fpecimens  of  bark  taken  put  it 
out  of  all    doubt,  being,    in  the  opinion  of   the  bet 


fomewhat  weaker,  in  abounding  more  with  a  vifcous    judges,  of  an  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  quality  to  any  in 


mucilaginous    matter,  and    in    being  lefs    aftringeni 
Accordingly,  it  has  not  only  a  place  in  the  Edinbur6 


pharmacopoeia,  but  is  alfo  the  bafis  of  a  diftilled  wa- 
ter. It  is  perhaps  furprifing  that  the  London  college 
have  given  it  no  place  in  their  lilts.  But  although 
it  does  not  enter  their  pharmacopoeia,  yet  we  may 
venture  to  afiert,  that  it  will  not  be  neglected  by  the 
apothecaries.  At  prefent  it  is  very  common  with  many 
of  them  to  fubftitute  the  caflia  in  every  cafe  for  the 
more  expenfive  article  cinnamon  :  and  indeed  almoft 
the  whole  of  what  is  at  prefent  fold  under  the  title 
either  of  fimple  or  fpirituous  cinnamon-water  is  en- 
tirely prepared  from  caflia  ;  and  not  even  entirely  from 
the  bark,  but  from  a  mixture  of  the  bark  and  buds. 

Cinnamon  is  the  under-bark  of  the  cinnamomum. 
The  bed  feafon  for  feparating  it  from  the  outer- 
bark,  which  is  grey  and  rugged,  is  the  fpring, 
when  the  fap  flows  in  the  greateft  abundance.  It 
is  cut  into  thin  llices,  and  expoied  to  the  fun,  and 
curls  up  in  drying. — The  old  trees  produce  a  coarfe 
kind  of  cinnamon  ;  the  fpice  is  in  perfection  only  when 
the  trees  are  not  older  than  three  or  four  years.  When 
the  trunk  has  been  ftripped  of  its  bark,  it  receives  no 
further  nourifhment;  but  the  root  is  ftill  alive,  and 
continues  to  throw  out  frefh  fhoots.  The  fruit  of  the 
troe  is  fhaped  like  an  acorn,  but  is  not  fo  large.  Its  feed, 
when  boiled  in  water,  yields  an  oil  which  fwims  at  top, 
and  takes  fire.  If  left  to  cool,  it  hardens  into  a  white 
fubftance,  of  which  candles  are  made,  which  have  an 
agreeable  fmell,  and  are  referved  for  the  ufe  of  the 
king  ©f  Ceylon.  The  cinnamon  is  not  reckoned  ex- 
cellent unlefs  it  be  fine,  fmooth,  brittle,  thin,  of  a 
yellow  colour  inclining  to  red ;  fragrant,  aromatic, 
and  of  a  poignant,  yet  agreeable  tafte.  The  connoif- 
feurs  give  the  preference  to  that  the  pieces  of  which 
are  long,  but  (lender.  That  which  comes  to  us  is  ge- 
nerally mixed  with  the  Caflia  bark ;  but  this  lad  is 
eafily  diftinguiflied.  Cinnamon  fplintcrs  in  breaking, 
and  has  a  roughnefs  along  with  its  aromatic  flavour ; 
while  the  Caflia  breaks  over  fmooth,  and  has  a  mucila- 
ginous tafte.  Cinnamon  is  a  very  elegant  and  ufeful 
aromatic,  more  grateful  both  to  the  palate  and  ftomach 
than  moft  other  fubftances  of  this  clafs.  By  its  aftrin- 
gent  quality  it  likewiie  corroborates  the  vifcera,  and 
proves  of  great  fervice  in  feveral  kinds  of  alvine  fluxes, 
and  immoderate  difcharges  from  the  uterus. 

The  cinnamon  plant,  with  other  valuable  ones,  was 
taken  in  a  French  fhip  by  Admiral  Rodney  in  the  laft 
war,  and  prefented  by  him  to  the  aflembly  of  Jamaica. 
One  of  the  trees  was  planted  in  the  botanic  garden  in 
St  Thomas  in  the  Eaft  ;  the  other  by  Hinton  Eaft, 
Efq  ;  in  his  noble  garden  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains. From  thefe  parent  trees  fome  hundreds  of  young 
trees  are  already  produced  from  layers  and  cuttings, 
and  difperfed  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  in  all 
which   it  thrives   luxuriantly  with    little  trouble  :  we 


ported  from  India.  The  fmalleft  bit  of  the  bark,  Dr 
Wright  ailures  us,  is  quite  a  cordial.  The  cinnamon 
we  have  from  Holland,  he  obferves,  is  often  inert, 
and  gives  room  to  fufpedt  that  it  has  been  fubjected  to 
a  flight  procefs  in  diftiilation. 

In  regard  to  the  trees  growing  in  Jamaica,  Dr  Dai.- 
cer  informs  us  in  his  paper  already  quoted,  that 
"  The  beft  cinnamon  bark,  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent trials  I  have  made,  is  taken  from  the  fmall 
branches,  of  about  an  inch  diameter,  the  larger  limbs 
not  being  fo  eafily  decorticated,  and  not  yielding  fo 
good  or  fo  ftrong  a  cinnamon.  The  fmaller  twigs,  or 
thofe  that  have  not  acquired  a  cineritious  bark,  are 
too  full  of  fap  and  mucilage,  and  have  little  aroma. 
It  is  the  liber,  or  inner  bark,  that  conftitutes  the 
cinnamon  ;  from  which  the  two  external  barks  muft 
be  carefully  and  entirely  feparated,  or  they  vitiate  the 
flavour  of  the  cinnamon ;  to  do  which  with  dexterity, 
and  to  raife  the  bark  from  the  vood,  requires  foms 
practice.  The  bark  being  feparated,  the  fmaller  pieces 
are  to  be  placed  within  the  larger ;  which,  by  expofure 
to  the  fun  or  the  air,  prefently  coil  up,  and  require  no 


further  preparation.  A  dry  feafon  is  the  proper  one  for 
taking  the  bark  ;  as  it  is  found  to  be  weakened  after  long 
or  heavy  rains.  Cinnamon,  though  more  retentive  of  its 
virtues  than  any  of  the  other  fpices,  yet  requires  to 
be  protected,  when  taken  from  the  air  and  moifture,. 
by  clofe  packing  in  cedar  drafts. — The  leaves  of  this 
tree,  whether  recent  or  dried,  are  fo  ftrongly  impreg- 
nated with  an  aroma,  as  to  afford  a  good  fuccedaneum 
for  the  bark  both  in  cookery  and  medicine.  Diftilled, 
they  give  an  excellent  fimple  and  fpirituous  water,  and 
an  eflential  oil.  Powdered,  they  are  a  good  aromatic 
fpecies,  or  marefchal  perfume." 

Camphor,  though  folid,  is  the  eflential  oil  of  the 
laurus  camphora;  and  is  obtained  from  it  by  diftiilation 
in  the  Eaft  Indies.  (See  the  article  Camphora). — 
This  tree  is  another  of  the  captured  plants  given  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica  ;  and,  if  cultivated  with  care, 
will  alfo  be  a  ufeful  acquifition. 

The  Abbe  Grofier  informs  us,  that  in  China  fome 
of  thefe  trees  are  found  above  100  cubits  in  height, 
and  fo  thick  that  20  perfons  cannot  inclofe  them.  The 
tree  is  there  called  tchang  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  the  trunk, 
when  old,  emits  fparks  of  fire,  but  of  fo  fubtle  a  na- 
ture as  not  even  to  injure  the  hair  of  thofe  who  are  near 
it.  Common  camphor  cofts  only  a  penny  the  ounce 
at  Pe-king  ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  Borneo,  in 
the  judgment  even  of  the  Chtnefe. 

The  manner  in  which  fome  authors  have  fpoken  of 
Camphire  (the  Abbe  obferves),  gives  us  reafon  to 
conclude  that  they  have  been  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
procefs  employed  to  obtain  this  falutarv  sum.     The 


camphor  docs  not  drop  to  the  earth,  like  the  gums  of 
certain  refinous  trees,  which  are  preferved  by  dischar- 
ging that  part  of  their  fubftance  which  is  too  oily  ; 

4  G  2  neither 
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neither  does  it  diilil  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
tree  through  an  incifion  made  in  it.  The  Chinefe 
would  prattife  this  method  could  it  be  employed  with 
fuccefs  ;  for  it  is  very 


common  in  China  to  make  fuch 


kind  of  incifions  in  refinous  trees.  The  method  ufed 
by  the  Chinefe  for  obtaining  camphire  is  as  follows. — 
They  take  feme  branches  frefh  from  the  tcbang,  chop 
them  very  fmall,  and  lay  them  to  fteep  in  fpring-water 
for  three  days  and  three  nights.  After  they  have  been 
foaked  in  this  manner,  they  are  put  into  a  kettle, 
where  they  are  boiled  for  a  certain  time,  during  which 
they  keep  continually  ftirring  them  with  a  ftick  made    and  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  with  a  famous  college  and 


1  LAV 

Lavs  Pompeia  (anc.  geog.),  a  town  of  Infubria, 
iituated  to  the  eaft  of  Milan,  between  the  rivers  Addua 
and  Lamber.  A  town  built  by  the  Boii  after  their 
paffing  the  Alps  :  its  ancient  Gaulic  name  is  unknown. 
Strabo  Pompeius,  father  of  Pompey,  leading  thither 
a  colony,  gave  it  a  new  name,  and  conferred  the  Jus 
Lahi  on  the  ancient  inhabitants  who  remained  there. 
The  modern  Lodi  is  built  from  its  ruins,  at  fome  di- 
ftance  off.     E.  Long.  10.  15.  N.  Lat.  45.  22. 

LAUSANNE,  a  large,  ancient,  and  handfome 
town  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the  country  of  Vaud, 


of  willow.  When  they  perceive  that  the  fap  of  thefe 
fmall  chips  adheres  fufhciently  to  the  ftick  in  the  form 
of  white  froft,  they  ftrain  the  whole,  taking  care  to 
throw  away  the  dregs  and  refufe.  This  juice  is  after- 
wards poured  gently  into  a  new  earthen  bafon  well  var- 
nifhed,  in  which  it  is  fuffered  to  remain  one  night. 
Next  morning  it  is  found  coagulated,  and  formed  into 
a  folid  mafs.  To  purify  this  firft  preparation,  they 
procure  fome  earth  from  an  old  earthen  wall,  which, 
when  pounded  and  reduced  to   a  very  fine  powder, 


bifhop's  fee.  The  town-houfe  and  the  other  public  build- 
ings are  magnificent.  It  is  feated  between  three  hills 
near  the  lake  of  Geneva,  in  E.  Long.  6.  35.  N.  Lat.  46. 
30. — The  town  ftands  on  an  afcent  fo  fteep,  that  in  fome 
places  the  horfes  cannot  draw  up  a  carriage  without 
great  difficulty,  and  foot-paffengers  afcend  to  the  up- 
per part  of  the  town  by  fteps.  Here  is  an  academy 
for  the  ftudents  of  the  country  ;  the  profeffors  are  ap- 
pointed by  government ;  and  there  is  a  pretty  good  pub- 
lic library.  The  church,  formerly  the  cathedral,  is  a 
they  put  into  the  bottom  of  a  bafon  made  of  red  cop-    magnificent  Gothic  building,  (landing  on  the  molt  ele- 


per  ;  over  this  layer  of  earth  they  fpread  a  layer  of 
camphire,  and  continue  thus  until  they  have  laid  four 
ftrata.  The  laft,  which  is  of  very  fine  earth,  they  co- 
ver up  with  the  leaves  of  the  plant  po-ho,  or  penny- 
royal ;  and  over  the  whole  they  place  another  bafon, 
joining  it  very  clofely  to  the  former  by  means  of  a 
kind  of  red  earth  that  cements  their  brims  together. 
The  bafon  thus  prepared  is  put  over  a  fire,  which 
jnuft  be  managed  lb  as  to  keep  up  an  equal  heat  :  ex- 


vated  part  of  the  town.  Among  other  fepulchres  it 
contains  that  of  Amadseus  VII L  duke  of  Savoy,  ftyled 
the  Solomon  of  his  age  ;  beft  known  by  the  title  of 
Antipope  Felix  V.  who  exhibited  the  fingular  example 
of  a  man  twice  abdicating  the  fovereignty,  and  reti- 
ring from  regal  pomp  to  a  private  ftation. 

The  fame  year  that  the  country  named  Pays  de 
Vaud  was  conquered  from  the  houfe  of  Savoy,  the  in- 
habitants of  Laufanne  put  themfelves  under  the  protec- 


penence  teaches  them  to  obferve  the  proper  degree,  tion  of  the  Canton  of  Berne,  their  bifhop  having  re- 
But  above  all,  they  muft  be  very  attentive  left  the  pla-  tired  from  the  town.  At  that  time  its  privileges  were 
fter  of  fat  earth  which  keeps  the  bafons  together  fhould    confirmed  and  augmented,  and  it  is  ftill  governed  by 


crack  or  fall  off ;  otherwife  the  fpirituous  parts  would 
evaporate  and  ruin  the  whole  procefs.  When  the  ba- 
fons have  been  expofed  to  the  neceffary  heat,  they  are 
taken  off  and  left  to  cool ;  after  which  they  are  fepa- 
rated,  and  the  fublimated  camphire  is  found  adhering 
to  the  cover.  If  this  operation  be  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  the  camphor  is  found  purer  and  in  larger 
pieces.  Whenever  it  is  neceffary  to  ufe  any  quantity 
of  this  fubftance,  it  is  put  between  two  earthen  veifels, 
the  edges  of  which  are  furrounded  with  feveral  bands 
of  wet  paper.  Thefe  veflels  are  kept  for  about  an 
hour  over  an  equal  and  moderate  fire ;  and  when  they 
are  cool,  the  camphire  is  found  in  its  utmoft  perfec- 
tion and  ready  for  ufe.  This  method  of  procuring 
camphor,  even  from  the  heart  of  the  tree,  may  be 
praclifed  in  all  feafons  of  the  year ;  which  would  not 
be  the  cafe  (our  anchor  ubferves),  were  it  extracted 
like  other  refinous  fubftances,  that  only  flow  during  a 
certain  Ihovt  fpace  of  time.  Befides,  by  lopping  the 
branches  of  the  camphire-tree,  lefs  hurt  is  done  to  it 
than  by  making  incifions,  which  are  always  hazardous. 
LAUo,  or  Laos  (anc.  geog. ),  a  river  of  Italy,  fe- 
parating  Lucania  from  the  Bruttii,  and  running  from 
eaft  to  weft  into  the  Tufcan  fea  ;  with  a  cognominal 
bay,  and  a  town,  the  laft  of  Lucania,  a  little  above 
the  fea  ;  a  colony  from  Sybaris,  according  to  Strabo, 
Pliny,  Stephanies.  Both  town  and  river  are  now  call- 
ed La':no,  in  the  Calabria  Citra;  and  the  bay,  called 
Go'fa  dslla  Scalen,  or  di  Po'kajlro,  two  adjoining  towns, 
is  a  part  of  the  Tufcan  fea,  extending  between  the 
promontory  Palinurus  and  the  mouth  of  the  Laus., 


its  own  magiftrates.  The  citizens  of  the  principal 
ftreet  have  the  privilege  of  pronouncing  fentence  in 
criminal  cafes.  If  the  criminal  is  found,  and  acknow- 
ledges himfelf  guilty,  the  burghers  of  the  ftreet  af- 
femble :  one  of  the  magiftrates  pleads  in  his  behalf, 
and  another  again  ft  him  ;  the  court  of  juftice  give  their 
opinion  upon  the  point  of  law  ;  and  the  majority  of 
citizens  poffeffing  houfes  in  the  principal  ftreet,  deter- 
mine the  penalty.  In  capital  cafes  there  is  no  pardon, 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  unlefs  it  can  be  ob- 
tained within  24  hours  from  the  fovereign  council  of 
Berne,  though  it  generally  happens  that  eight  days 
are  allowed  for  this  purpofe.  When  the  criminal  is 
feized  within  the  jurifdiction  of  the  town,  the  fact  is 
tried,  and  the  burghers  pronounce  fentence,  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal  ;  but  if  he  happens  to  be  ta- 
ken in  the  diftrict  of  the  bailiff,  there  is  an  appeal  to 
the  government  of  Berne. 

LAVORI  (terra  di),  a  province  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  bounded  on  the  weft  by  the  Cam- 
pagna  of  Rome,  and  by  Farther  Abruzzo ;  on  the 
north  by  the  Citerior  Abruzzo,  and  by  the  county  of 
Moliffa  ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  Ultra  Principata  ;  and  on 
the  fouth  by  the  Principata  Citra.  It  is  about  63 
miles  in  length  and  35  in  breadth  ;  and  is  fertile  in 
corn,  excellent  vines,  and  other  fruits.  There  are  alfo 
feveral  mineral  fprings  and  mines  of  fulphur  ;  Naples  is 
the  capital  town. 
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Part  I.     Of  the  NATURE  of  LAWS  in  general. 


Of  Laws  AW,  in  its  mod  general  and  comprehenfive  fenfe, 

in  general.  _A_J    fignifies  a  rule  of  action  ;  and  is  applied  indifcri- 

j       '  minately  to  all  kinds  of  action,  whether  animate  or  in- 

Pefinition;  an>mate,  rational  or  irrational.     Thus  we  fay,  the  laws 

general,      of  motion,  of  gravitation,  of  optics,  of  mechanics,  as 

and  well  as  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations.     And  it  is 

that  rule  of  action  which  is  prefcribed  by  fome  fupe- 

rior,  and  which  the  inferior  is  bound  to  obey. 

Thus  when  the  Supreme  Being  formed  the  univerfe, 
and  created  matter  out  of  nothing,  he  impreffed  cer- 
tain principles  upon  that  matter,  from  which  it  can 
never  depart,  and  without  which  it  would  ceafe  to  be. 
When  he  put  that  matter  into  motion,  he  eftablifhed 
certain  laws  of  motion,  to  which  all  moveable  bodies 
muft  conform.  And,  to  defcend  from  the  greateft 
operations  to  the  fmalleft,  when  a  workman  forms  a 
clock,  or  other  piece  of  mechanifm,  he  eftablifhes  at  his 
own  pleafure  certain  arbitrary  laws  for  its  direction ; 
as,  that  the  hand  (hall  defcribe  a  given  fpace  in  a  given 
time ;  to  which  law  as  long  as  the  work  conforms,  fo 
long  it  continues  in  perfection,  and  anfwers  the  end  of 
its  formation. 

If  we  farther  advance,  from  mere  inactive  matter 
to  vegetable  and  animal  life,  we  fhall  find  them  ftill 
governed  by  laws  ;  more  numerous  indeed,  but  equally 
fixed  and  invariable.  The  whole  progrefs  of  plants, 
from  the  feed  to  the  root,  and  from  thence  to  the  feed 
again  ;  the  method  of  animal  nutrition,  digeftion,  fe- 
cretion,  and  all  other  branches  of  vital  economy ; — 
are  not  left  to  chance,  or  the  will  of  the  creature  it- 
felf,  but  are  performed  in  a  wondrous  involuntary 
manner,  and  guided  by  unerring  rules  laid  down  by 
the  great  Creator. 

This  then  is  the  general  fignification  of  law,  a  rule 
of  action  dictated  by  fome  fuperior  being  :  and,  in 
thofe  creatures  that  have  neither  the  power  to  think 
nor  to  will,  fuch  laws  muft  be  invariably  obeyed,  fo 
long  as  the  creature  itfelf  fubfifts  ;  for  its  exiftence  de- 
pends on  that  obedience.  But  laws,  in  their  more 
confined  fenfe,  and  in  which  it  is  our  prefent  bufinefs 
to  confider  them,  denote  the  rules,  not  of  action  in  ge- 
a  neral,  but  of  human  action  or  conduct  :  that  is,  the 
Pmicular.  precepts  by  which  man,  the  nobleft  of  all  fublunary 
beings,  a  creature  endowed  with  both  reafon  and  free- 
will, is  commanded  to  make  ufe  of  thofe  faculties  in 
the  general  regulation  of  his  behaviour. 

Man,  confidered  as  a  creature,  muft  neceflarily  be 
fubject  to  the  laws  of  his  Creator,  for  he  is  entirely  a 
dependent  being.  A  being,  independent  of  any  other; 
has  no  rule  to  purfue  but  fuch  as  he  prefcribes  to  him- 
felf :  but  a  ftate  of  dependance  will  inevitably  oblige 
the  inferior  to  take  the  will  of  him  on  whom  he  de- 
pends as  the  rule  of  his  conduct ;  not  indeed  in  every 
particular,  but  in  all  thofe  points  wherein  his  depend- 
ance confifts.  This  principle  therefore  has  more  or 
lefs  extent  and  effect,  in  proportion  as  the  fuperiority 
of  the  one  and  the  dependence  of  the  other  is  greater 
©r  lefs,  abfolute  or  limited.     And  confequently,  as  man 


depends  abfolutely  upon  his  Maker  for  every  thing,  it  Of  Law* 
is  neceffary  that  he  fhould  in  all  points  conform  to  his  in  general,. 
Maker's  will.  ^ ' 

This  will  of  his  Maker  is  called  the  law  of  nature.  Law  of 
For  as  God,  when  he  created  matter,  and  endued  it  nature, 
with  a  principle  of  mobility,  eftablifhed  certain  rules 
for  the  perpetual  direction  of  that  motion  ;  fo,  when 
he  created  man,  and  endued  him  with  freewill  to  con- 
duct himfelf  in  all  parts  of  life,  he  laid  down  certain 
immutable  laws  of  human  nature,  whereby  that  free- 
will is  in  fome  degree  regulated  and  reftrained,  and 
gave  him  alfo  the  faculty  of  reafon  to  difcover  the  pur- 
port of  thofe  laws. 

Confidering  the  Creator  only  as  a  being  of  infinite 
power,  he  was  able  unqueftionably  to  have  prefcribed 
whatever  laws  he  pleafed  to  his  creature  man,  how- 
ever unjuft  or  fevere.  But  as  he  is  alfo  a  Being  of  in- 
finite wifdom,  he  has  laid  down  only  fuch  laws  as  were 
founded  in  thofe  relations  of  juftice  that  exifted  in  the 
nature  of  things  antecedent  to  any  poiitive  precept. 
Thefe  are  the  eternal  immutable  laws  of  good  and  evil,- 
to  which  the  Creator  himfelf  in  all  his  difpenfations  con- 
forms ;  and  which  he  has  enabled  human  reafon  to  dif- 
cover, fo  far  as  they  are  neceffary  for  the  conduct  of 
human  actions.  Such,  among  others,  are  thefe  prin- 
ciples :  That  we  fhould  live  honeftly,  fhould  hurt  no- 
body, and  fhould  render  to  every  one  his  due  ;  to  which 
three  general  precepts  Juftinian  has  reduced  the  whole 
doctrine  of  law. 

But  if  the  difcovery  of  thefe  firft  principles  of  the 
law  of  nature  depended  only  upon  the  due  exertion  of 
right  reafon,  and  could  not  otherwife  be  obtained  than 
by  a  chain  of  metaphyfical  difquifitions,  mankind  would 
have  wanted  fome  inducement  to  have  quickened  their 
inquiries,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  world  would  have 
relied  content  in  mental  indolence,  and  ignorance  its 
infeparable  companion.     As  therefore  the  Creator  is  a 
being,  not  only  of  infinite  power  and  wifdom,  but  al- 
fo of  infinite  goodnefs,  he  has  been  pleafed  fo  to  con- 
trive the  conftitution  and  frame  of  humanity,  that  we 
fhould  want  no  other  prompter  to  inquire  after  and 
purfue  the  rule  of  right,  but  only  our  own  felf-love, 
that  univerfal  principle  of  action.     For  he  has  fo  inti- 
mately connected,  io  infeparably  interwoven,  the  laws 
of  eternal  juftice  with  the  happinefs  of  each  individual, 
that  the  latter  cannot  be  attained  but  by  obferving  the 
former ;  and  if  the  former  be  punctually  obeyed,  it 
cannot  but  induce  the  latter.     In  confequence  of  which 
mutual  connection  of  juftice  and  human  felicity,  he  has 
not  perplexed  the  law  of  nature  with  a  multitude  of 
abftracted  rules  and  precepts,  referring  merely  to  the 
fitnefs  or  unfitnefs  ot  things,  as  fome  have  vainly  fur- 
mifed  ;  but  has  gracioully  reduced  the  rule  of  obedience 
to  this  one  paternal  precept,  "  that  man  fhould  pur- 
fue his   own  happinefs."     This   is  the  foundation  of 
what  we  call  ethics,  or  natural  law  *.     For  the  feveral  *  3ee  ^M" 
articles  into  which   it   is  branched   in  our  fyftems,  a ra  lty' 
mount  to  no  more  than  demonftrating,  that  this  or  that 
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aftion tends  to  man"*  real  happinefs  ;  and  therefore  very 
juftly  concluding,  that  the  performance  of  it  is  a  part 
"of  the  law  of  nature  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  this 
or  that  action  is  deftruclive  of  man's  real  happinefs, 
and  therefore  that  the  law  of  nature  forbids  it. 

This  law  of  nature,  being  coeval  with  mankind,  and 
dictated  by  God  himfelf,  is  of  courfe  fuperior  in  obli- 
gation to  any  other.  It  is  binding  all  over  the  globe, 
in  all  count:  ies,  and  at  all  times :  no  human  laws  are 
of  any  validity,  if  contrary  to  this ;  and  fuch  of  them 
as  are  valid  derive  all  their  force,  and  all  their  autho- 
rity, mediately  or  immediately,  from  this  original. 

But  in  order  to  apply  this  to  the  particular  exigen- 
cies of  each  individual,  it  is  ftill  neceffary  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  reafon :  whofe  office  it  is  to  difcover,  as  was 
before  obfeived,  what  the  law  of  nature  directs  in  eve- 
ry circumftance  of  life  ;  by  confidering,  what  method 
will  tend  the  molt  effectually  to  our  own  fubftantial 
lwppinefs.  And  if  cur  reason  were  always,  as  in  our 
nrffc  anceflor  before  his  tranfgreffion,  clear  and  perfect, 
unruffled  by  paffions,  unclouded  by  prejudice,  unim- 
]  aired  by  difeaie  or  intemperance,  the  talk  would  be 
pleafant  and  eafy  ;  we  fhould  need  no  other  guide  but 
this.  But  every  mm  now  finds  the  contrary  in  his  own 
experience  ;  that  his  reafon  is  corrupt,  and  his  under- 
handing  full  of  ignorance  and  error. 

This  has  given  manifold  occafion  for  the  benign  in- 
tcrpofition  of  Divine  Providence  ;  which,  in  compaflion 
to  the  frailty,  the  imperfection,  and  the  blindnefs  of 
human  reafen,  hath  been  pleafed,  at  fundry  times  and 
in  divers  manners,  to  difcover  and  enforce  its  laws  by 
an  immediate  and  direct  revelation.  The  doctrines 
thus  delivered,  we  call  the  revcalrd  or  divine  law,  and 
they  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Thefe 
precepts,  when  revealed,  are  found  upon  comparifon 
to  be  really  a  part  of  the  original  law  of  nature,  as 
they  tend  in  all  their  confequences  to  man's  felicity. 
But  we  are  not  from  thence  to  conclude,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  thefe  truths  was  attainable  by  reafon  in  its 
prefent  corrupted  ftate  ;  fince  we  find,  that,  until  they 
were  revealed,  they  were  hid  from  the  wifdom  of  ages. 
As  then  the  moral  precepts  of  this  law  are  indeed  of 
the  fame  original  with  thofe  of  the  law  of  nature,  fo 
their  intrinfic  obligation  is  of  equal  ftrength  and  per- 
petuity. Yet  undoubtedly  the  revealed  law  is  of  infi- 
nite!) more  authenticity  than  that  moral  fyftem  which 
is  framed  by  ethical  writers,  and  denominated  the  na- 
tural faro  :  becaufe  one  is  the  law  of  nature,  exprefsly 
declared  fo  to  be  by  God  himfelf;  the  other  is  only 
what,  by  the  afil (lance  of  human  reafon,  we  imagine 
to  be  that  law.  If  we  could  be  as  certain  of  the  lat- 
icr  as  we  are  of  the  former,  pcth  would  have  an  equal 
authority  :  but  till  then  they  can  never  be  put  in  any 
competition  together. 

Upon  thefe  two  foundations,  the  law  of  nature  and 
the  law  of  revelation,  depend  all  human  laws  ;  that  is 
to  fay,  no  human  laws  fiiould  be  fuffered  to  contradict 
thefe.  There  are,  it  is  true,  a  great  number  of  indif- 
ferent points,  in  which  both  the  divine  law  and  the 
natural  leave  a  man  at  his  own  liberty  ;  but  which  are 
found  neceffary,  for  the  benefit  of  fociety,  to  be  reftrain- 
ed  within  certain  limits.  And  herein  it  is  that  human 
laws  have  their  greateft  force  and  efficacy :  for,  with 
regard  to  fuch  points  as  are  not  indifferent,  human  laws 
are  only  declaratory  of,  and  act  in  fubordination  to, 


the  former.     To  inftance  in  the  cafe  of  murder  :  this   Of  Laws 
is  exprefsly  forbidden  by  the  divine,  and  demonftrably  'J1  gener»b 

the  natural,  law;  and  from  thefe  prohibitions  arifes 
the  true  unlawfulnefs  of  this  crime.  Thofe  human  laws 
that  annex  a  punifhment  to  ir,  do  not  at  all  increafe  its 
moral  guilt,  or  fuperadd  any  frefh  obligation  in  fen 
confcientla  to  abftain  from  its  perpetration.  Nay,  if 
anv  human  law  fiiould  allow  or  enjoin  us  to  commit  it, 
we  are  bound  to  tranfgrefs  that  human  law,  or  elfe  we 
inuft  offend  both  the  natural  and  the  divine.  But  with 
regard  to  matters  that  are  in  themfelves  indifferent,  and 
are  not  commanded  or  forbidden  by  thofe  fuperior  laws ; 
fuch,  for  inftance,  as  exporting  of  wool  into  foreign 
countries  ;  here  the  inferior  legiflature  has  fcope  and 
opportunity  to  interpofc,  and  to  make  that  action  un- 
lawful which  before  was  not  fo. 

If  man  were  to  live  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  unconnected 
with  ether  individuals,  there  would  be  no  occafion  for 
any  ether  laws  than  the  law  of  nature  and  the  lavr 
of  God.  Neither  could  any  other  law  poffibly  exift : 
for  a  law  always  fuppofes  fome  fuperior  who  is  to  make 
it ;  and  in  a  ftate  of  nature  we  are  all  equal,  without 
any  other  fuperior  but  him  who  is  the  Author  of  our 
being.  But  man  was  formed  for  fociety  ;  and,  as  is 
demonftrated  by  the  writers  on  this  fubject,  is  neither 
capable  of  living  alone,  nor  indeed  has  the  courage  to 
do  it.  However,  as  it  is  impoffible  for  the  whole  race 
of  mankind  to  be  united  in  one  great  fociety,  they  muit 
neceffarily  divide  into  many;  and  form  feparate  ftates, 
commonwealths,  and  nations,  entirely  independent  of 
each  other,  and  yet  liable  to  a  mutual  intercourfe. 
Hence  arifes  a  third  kind  of  law  to  regulate  this  mu-  5 
tual  intercourfe,  called  the  laiu  of  nations  :  which,  as  Law  of 
none  of  thefe  ftates  will  acknowledge  a  fuperiority  in  natlong- 
the  other,  cannot  be  dictated  by  either ;  but  depends 
entirely  upon  the  rules  of  natural  law,  or  upon  mutual 
compacts,  treaties,  leagues,  and  agreements,  between 
thefe  feveral  communities  :  in  the  conftruction  alfo  of 
which  compacts  we  have  no  other  rule  to  refort  to  but 
the  law  of  nature  ;  being  the  only  one  to  which  both 
communities  are  equally  fubject :  and  therefore  the  ci- 
vil law  very  juftly  obferves,  that  quod  naiuralis  ratio  in- 
ter omncs  homines  conjlituit,  vocatur  jus  gentium.  6 

To  the  confideration,  then,  of  the  law  of  nature,  Municipal 
the  revealed  law,  and  the  law  of  nations,  fucceeds  or  c,vi* 
that  of  the  municipal  or  civil  law  ;  that  is,  the  rule  by 
which  particular  diftricts,  communities,  or  nations,  are 
governed;  being  thus  defined  by  Juftinian,  "  jus  ci- 
vile ejl  quod  qui/que  Jibi  populus  conjlituit."  We  call  it 
municipal  law,  in  compliance  with  common  fpecch  ;  for 
though,  ftrictly,  that  expreffion  denotes  the  particular 
cuftoms  of  one  fingle  mur.icipium  or  free  town,  yet  it 
may  with  fufficient  propriety  be  applied  to  any  one 
ftate  or  nation  which  is  governed  by  the  fame  laws  and 
cuftoms.  7 

Municipal  law,  thus  underftoood,  is  properly  defined  Defined, 
to  be  "  a  rule  of  civil  conduct  prefcribed  by  the  fu- 
preme  power  in  a  ftate,  commanding  what  is  right,  and 
prohibiting  what  is  wrong."  Let  us  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain its  feveral  properties,  as  they  arife  out  of  this 
definition.  8 

And,  firft,  it  is  a  rule: :  not  a  tranfient  fudden  or-  Its  firfl: 
der  from  a  fuperior  to  or  concerning  a  particular  per-  property, 
fon  ;  but  fomething  permanent,  uniform  and  umverfal. 
Therefore  a  particular  act  of  the  legiflature  to  connf- 
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cate  the  goods  of  Titius,  or  to  attaint  him  of  high  trea-  effectually  to  enfnare  the  people.  There  is  ftill  a  more    Of  Laws 

fon,  does  not  enter  into  the  idea  of  a  municipal  law  :  unreafonable  method  than  this,  which  is  called  making  '»  general 

for  the  operation  of  this  aft  is  fpent  upon  Titius  only,  of  laws  ex  pojfaclo  ;  when  after  an  action  (indifferent  *" — w 

and  has  no  relation  to  the  community  in  general ;  it  is  in  itfelf)  is  committed,  the  legiflator  then  for  the  firft 
rather  a  fentence  than  a  law.  But  an  act  to  declare  time  declares  it  to  have  been  a  crime,  and  inflicts  a 
that  the  crime  of  which  Titius  is  accufed  fhall  be  punifhment  upon  the  perfon  who  has  committed  it. 
deemed  hightreafon;  this  has  permanency,  uniformity,  Here  it  is  impoffible  that  the  party  could  forefee,  that 
and  univcrfality,  and  therefore  is  properly  a  rule.  It  an  action,  innocent  when  it  was  done,  fhould  be'after- 
is  alfo  called  a  rule,  to  diftinguiih  it  from  advice  or  wards  converted  to  guilt  by  a  fubfequent  law :  he  had 
counfel,  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  follow  or  not  as  we  therefore  no  caufe  to  abftain  from  it ;  and  all  punifh- 
fee  proper,  and  to  judge  upon  the  reafonablenefs  or  ment  for  not  abstaining  muft  of  confequence  be  cruel 
unreafonablenefs  of  the  thing  advifed  :  whereas  our  and  unjuft.  All  laws  fhould  be  therefore  made  to  corn- 
obedience  to  the  law  depends  not  upon  our  approba-  mence  in  futuro,  and  be  notified  before  their  commence- 
hon,  but  upon  the  Maker's  will.  Counfel  is  only  ment;  which  is  implied  in  the  term  "  prefcribed." 
matter  of  perfuafion,  law  is  matter  of  injunction ;  But  when  this  rule  is  in  the  ufual  manner  notified  or 
counfel  afts  only  upon  the  willing,  law  upon  the  un-  prefcribed,  it  is  then  the  fubjecTs  bufinefs  to  be  tho- 
willing  alfo.                                     _        _  roughly    acquainted  therewith ;    for  if  ignorance,    of 

It  is  alfo  called  a  rule,  to  diftinguiih   it  from  a  com-  what  he  might  know,  were  admitted  as  a  leoitimate 

padt  or  agreement ;  for  a  compact  is  a  promife  proceed-  excufe,  the  laws  would  be  of  no  effect,  but  mio-ht  al- 

ing  from  us,  law  is  a  command  directed  to  us.     The  ways  be  eluded  with  impunity. 

language  of  a  compact  is,  "  I  will,  or  will  not,  do  this ;"  But  further  :  Municipal  law  is  "  a  rule  of  civil  con-  Fourth 
that  of  a  law  is,  "  Thou  fhalt,  or  (halt  not,  do  it."  duct  prefcribed   by  the  fupreme  po-zver  in  a /late."     For  property. 
It  is  true  there  is  an  obligation  which  a  compact  carries  legiflature,  as  was  before  obferved,  is  the  °reateft  act 
with  it,  equal  in  point  of  confeience  to  that  of  a  law ;  of  fuperiority  that  can  be  exercifed  by   one  beino-  over 
but  then  the  original  of  the  obligation  is  different.     In  another.     Wherefore  it  is  requifite  to  the  very  effence 
compacts,  we  ourfelves    determine   and  promife  what  of  a  law,  that  it  be  made  by  the  fupi-eme  power.     So- 
fhall  be  done,  before  we  are  obliged  to  do  it ;  in  laws,  vereignty  and  legislature  are  indeed  convertible  terms  • 
we  are  obliged  to  act  without  ourfelves  determining  or  one  cannot  fiibfiit  without  the  other, 
promifing  any  thing  at  all.     Upon  thefe  accounts  law  This  will  naturally  lead  us  into  a  fhort  inquiry  con- 
is  defined  to  be  "  a  rule."  cerning  the  nature  of  fociety  and  civil  government ;  and 

Municipal  law  is    alfo  "  a  rule    of  civil   conducJ."  the  natural  inherent  right  that    belongs  to  the  fove- 

Thtsdiftinguifh.es  municipal  law  from  the  natural  or  reignty  of  a  ftate,  wherever  that  fovereignty  be  lodged, 

revealed  :  the  former  of  which  is  the  rule  of  moral  con-  of  making  and  enforcing  laws. 

duel ;  and  the  latter  not  only  the  rule  of  moral  conduct,  The  only  true  and  natural  foundations  of  fociety  are  Civil  fi» 
but  alfo  of  faith.  Thefe  regard  man  as  a  creature  ;  the  wants  and  fears  of  individuals.  Not  that  we  can  ciety. 
and  point  out  his  duty  to  God,  to  himfelf,  and  to  his  believe,  with  feme  theoretical  writers,  that  there  ever 
neighbour,  confidercd  in  the  light  of  an  individual,  was  a  time  when  there  was  no  fuch  thins;  as  fociety  • 
But  municipal  or  civil  law  regards  him  alfo  as  a  citizen,  and  that,  from  the  impulfe  of  reafon,  and  through  a 
and  bound  to  other  duties  towards  his  neighbour,  than  fenfe  of  their  wants  and  weakneffes,  individuals  met 
thofe  of  mere  nature  and  religion  :  duties,  which  he  together  in  a  large  plain,  entered  into  an  original  con- 
has  engaged  in  by  enjoying  the  benefits  of  the  com-  tract,  and  chofe  the  talleft  man  prefent  to  be  their  go- 
mon  union  ;  .and  which  amount  to  no  more,  than  that  vernor.  This  notion,  of  an  actually  exifting  unccn- 
he  do  contribute,  on  his  part,  to  the  fubfiftence  and  nected  Mate  of  nature,  is  too  wild  to  be  feriouily  ad- 
peace  of  the  fociety.  mitted  :  and  befides,  it  is  plainly  contradictory  to  the 

It  is  likewife  "a  rule,  prefcribed."  Becaufe  a  bare  revealed  accounts  of  the  primitive  origin  of  mankind, 
refolution,  confined  in  the  breaft  of  the  legiflator,  with-  and  their  prefervation  2coo  years  afterwards;  both 
out  manifefting  itfelf  by  fome  external  fign,  can  never  which  were  effected  by  the  means  of  fingle  families, 
be  properly  a  law.  It  is  requifite  that  this  refolution  Thefe  formed  the  firft  fociety  among  themfelves, 
be  notified  to  the  people  who  are  to  obey  it.  But  the  which  every  day  extended  its  limits;  and  when  it 
manner  in  which  this  notification  is  to  be  made,  is  mat-  grew  too  hrrge  to  fubrift  with  convenience  in  that  pa- 
ter of  very  great  indifference.  It  may  be  notified  by  floral  ftate  wherein  the  patriarchs  appear  to  hive  lived, 
univerfal  tradition  and  long  practice,  which  fuppofes  it  neceilarily  fubdividtd  itfelf  by  various  migrations  in- 
a  previous  publication,  and  is  the  cafe  of  the  common  to  more.  Afterwards,  as  agriculture  increased,  which 
law  of  England  and  of  Scotland.  It  may  be  notified  employs  and  can  maintain  a  much  greater  number  of 
viva  voce,  by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpofe  ;  as  is  hands,  migrations  became  lefs  frequent;  and  various 
done  with  regard  to  proclamations,  and  fuch  acts  of  tribes,  which  had  formerly  l'eparated,  reunited  again  ; 
parliament  as  are  appointed  to  be  publicly  read  in  fometimes  by  compulsion  and  conqueft,  fometimes  by 
churches  and  other  affemblies.  It  may,  laftly,  be  no-  accident,  and  fometimes  perhaps  by  compact.  But 
tified  by  writing,  printing,  or  the  like  ;  which  is  the  though  fociety  had  not  its  formal  beginning  from  any 
general  cotrrfe  taken  with  all  the  acts  of  parliament,  convention  of  individuals,  actuated  by  their  wants  and 
Yet,  whatever  way  is  made  ufe  of,  it  is  incumbent  on  their  fears  ;  yet  it  is  the  fenfe  of  their  weaknefs  and 
the  promulgators  to  do  it  in  the  moft  public  and  per-  imperfection  that  keeps  mankind  together ;  that  de- 
fpicuous  manner  ;  not  like  Caligula,  who  (according  monftrates  the  neceffity  of  this  union  ;  and  that  there- 
to Dio  Caffius)  wrote  his  laws  in  a  very  fmall  charac-  fore  is  the  folid  and  natural  foundation,  as  well  as  the 
ter,  and  hung  them  up  upon  high  pillars,  the  more  cement,  cf  fociety.     And  tills  is  what  we  mean  by  the 
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original  contract  of  fociety ;  which,  though  perhaps 
in  no  inftance  it  has  ever  been  formally  expreffed  at 
the  firft  inftitution  of  a  ftate,  yet  in  nature  and  reafon 
mult  always  be  underftood  and  implied  in  the  very  aft 
of  affociating  together  :  namely,  that  the  whole  fhould 
protect  all  its  parts,  and  that  every  part  fhould  pay 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  whole  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  community  fhould  guard  the  rights  of 
each  individual  member,  and  that  (in  return  for  this 
protection)  each  individual  fhould  fubmit  to  the  laws 
of  the  community  ;  without  which  fubmiffion  of  all,  it 
was  impoffible  that  protection  could  be  certainly  ex- 
tended to  any. 

For  when  fociety  is  once  formed,  government  refults 
of  courfe,  as  neceffary  to  preferve  and  to  keep  that  fo- 
ciety in  order.  Unlefs  fome  fuperior  be  conftituted, 
whofe  commands  and  decifiens  all  the  members  are 
bound  to  obey,  they  would  Hill  remain  as  in  a  Hate  of 
nature,  without  any  judge  upon  earth  to  define  their 
feveral  rights,  and  1  edrefs  their  feveral  wrongs.  But 
as  all  the  members  of  fociety  are  naturally  equal,  it 
may  be  afked,  In  whofe  hands  are  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment to  be  entrufled?  To  this  the  general  anfwer  is 
eafy  ;  but  the  application  of  it  to  particular  cafes  has 
occafioned  one  half  of  thofe  mifchiefs  which  are  apt 
to  proceed  from  mifguided  political  zeal.  In  general, 
all  mankind  will  agree,  that  government  fhould  be  re- 
pofed  in  fuch  perfons,  in  whom  thofe  qualities  are  moft 
likely  to  be  found,  the  perfection  of  which  is  among 
the  attributes  of  him  who  is  emphatically  ftyled  the 
Supreme  Being  ;  the  three  grand  requifites,  namely,  of 
wifdem,  ofgoodnefs,  and  of  power  :  wifdom,  to  difcern 
the  real  intereft  of  the  community ;  goodnefs,  to  en- 
deavour always  to  purfue  that  real  intereft ;  and 
(trength  or  power  to  carry  this  knowledge  and  inten- 
tion into  action.  Thefe  are  the  natural  foundations 
of  fovereignty,  and  thefe  are  the  requifites  that  ought 
to  be  found  in  every  well  conftituted  frame  of  govern- 
ment. 

How  the  feveral  forms  of  government  We  now  fee 
in  the  world  at  firft  actually  began,  is  matter  of  great 
uncertainty,  and  has  occafioned  infinite  difputes.  It 
is  not  our  bufinefs  or  intention  to  enter  into  any  of 
them.  However  they  began,  or  by  what  right  foever 
they  fubfift,  there  is  and  muft  be  in  all  of  them  a  fu- 
preme,  irrefiftible,  abfolute,  uncontrolled  authority,  in 
which  the  jura  fummi  imperii.,  or  the  rights  of  fove- 
reignty, reiide.  And  this  authority  is  placed  in  thofe 
hands,  wherein  (according' to  the  opinion  of  the  foun- 
ders of  fuch  refpective  ftatds,  either  exprefsly  given  or 
collected  from  their  tacit  approbation)  the  qualities  re- 
quifite  for  supremacy,  wifdom,  goodnefs,  and  power, 
are  the  moft  likely  to  be  found. 

The  political  writers  of  antiquity  will  not  allow 
more  than  three  regular  forms  of  government :  the  firft, 
when  the  fovereign  power  is  lodged  in  an  aggregate 
affembly  confifting  of  all  the  members  of  a  community 
which  is  called  a  democracy;  the  fecond,  when  it  is 
lodged  in  a  council  compofed  ci  felect  members,  and 
then  it  is  ftyled  an  ariftocracy  ;  the  laft,  when  it  is  en- 
trufted  in  the  hands  of  a  lingle  perfon,  and  then  it  takes 
the  name  of  a  monarchy.  All  other  fpecies  of  govern- 
ment, they  fay,  are  either  corruptions  of,  or  reducible 
to,  thefe  three. 

By  the  fovereign  power,  as  was  before  obferved,  is 


meant  the  making  of  laws  ;  for  wherever  that  power  Of  Laws 
refides,  all  others  muft  conform  to  and  be  directed  by  in  general, 
it,  whatever  appearance  the  outward  form  and  admi- 
niftration  of  the  government  may  put  on.  For  it  is  at 
any  time  in  the  option  of  the  legiflature  to  alter  that 
form  and  adminiftration  by  a  new  edict  or  rule,  and  to 
put  the  execution  of  the  laws  into  whatever  hands  it 
pleafcs  :  and  all  the  other  powers  of  the  ftate  muft  obey 
the  legiflative  power  in  the  execution  of  their  feveral 
functions,  or  elfe  the  conftitution  is  at  an  end. 

In  a  democracy,  where  the  right  of  making  laws 
refides  in  the  people  at  large,  public  virtue  or  goodnefs 
of  intention  is  more  likely  to  be  found  than  either  of 
the  other  qualities  of  government.  Popular  affemblies 
are  frequently  foolifh  in  their  contrivance,  and  weak 
in  their  execution  ;  but  generally  mean  to  do  the  thing 
that  is  right  and  juft,  and  have  always  a  degree  of  pa- 
tiiotifm  or  public  fpirit.  In  ariftocracies  there  is  more 
wifdom  to  be  found  than  in  the  other  forms  of  go- 
vernment ;  being  compofed,  or  intended  to  be  com- 
pofed, of  the  moft  experienced  citizens:  but  there  is 
lefs  honefty  than  in  a  republic,  and  lefs  ftrength  than 
in  a  monarchy.  A  monarchy  is  indeed  the  moft 
powerful  of  any,  all  the  finews  of  government  being 
knit  and  united  together  in  the  hand  of  the  prince  ;  but 
then  there  is  imminent  danger  of  his  employing  that 
ftrength  to  improvident  or  oppreffive  purpofes. 

Thus  thefe  three  fpecies  of  government  have  all  of 
them  their  feveral  perfections  and  imperfections.  De- 
mocracies are  ufually  the  beft  calculated  to  direct  the 
end  of  a  law  ;  ariftrocacies,  to  invent  the  means  by 
which  that  end  fhall  be  obtained  ;  and  monarchies,  to 
carry  thofe  means  into  execution.  And  the  ancients, 
as  was  obferved,  had  in  general  no  idea  of  any  other 
permanent  form  of  government  but  thefe  three :  for 
though  Cicero  declares  himfelf  of  opinion,  "  ejfe  optime 
conjlitutam  rempublicam,  qua  ex  tribus  generibus  illis,  re- 
gally Optimo,  et  popular!,  fit  moclice  confufa  ;"  yet  Tacitus 
treats  this  notion  of  a  mixed  government,  formed  out 
of  them  all,  and  partaking  of  the  advantages  of  each, 
as  a  vifionary  whim,  and  one  that,  if  effected,  could 


never  be  lafting  or  fecure 
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But,  happily  for  mankind,  the  Britifh  conftitution  Britifh  con- 
has  long  remained,  and  we  truft  will  long  continue,  flitutioH 
a  ftanding  exception  to  the  truth  of  this  obfervati- 
on.  For,  as  with  them  the  executive  power  of  the 
laws  is  lodged  in  a  fingle  perfon,  they  have  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  ftrength  and  difpatch  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  moft  abfolute  monarchy  :  and,  as  the  legiflature 
of  that  kingdom  is  entrufted  to  three  diftincl  powers, 
entirely  independent  of  each  other;  firft,  the  king;  fe- 
condly,  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  which  is  an 
ariftocratical  affembly  of  perfons  felected  for  their  piety, 
their  birth,  their  wifdom,  their  valour,  or  their  pro- 
perty ;  and,  th'rdly,  the  houfe  of  commons,  freely 
chofen  by  the  people  from  among  themfelves,  which 
makes  it  a  kind  of  democracy  ;  as  this  aggregate  body, 
actuated  by  different  fprings  and  attentive  to  different 
interefts,  compofes  the  Britifh  parliament,  and  has  the 
fupreme  difpofal  of  every  thing,  there  can  no  incon- 
venience be  attempted  by  either  of  the  three  branches, 
but  may  be  withftood  by  one  of  the  other  two,  each 
branch  being  armed  with  a  negative  power  fufficient 
to  repel  any  innovation  which  it  fhall  think  inexpedient 
or  dangerous. 

Here, 
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#  Of  Laws       «  Here,  then,  is  lodged  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Britifh    different  Rates,  according  to  their  different  conftkuti-  Of  Law* 
ki  general,  conftitution  ;  and  lodged  as  beneficially  as  is  poffible    ons,  underftood  to  be  law.  «n  general. 


for  fociety.  P'or  in  no  other  fhape  could  we  be  fo  cer-  Thus  far  as  to  the  right  of  the  fupreme  power  to 
tain  of  finding  the  three  great  qualities  of  government  make  laws  :  but  farther,  it  is  its  duty  likewife.  For 
fo  well  and  fo  happily  united.  If  the  fupreme  power  fir.ee  the  refpective  members  are  bound  to  conform 
were  lodged  in  any  one  of  the  three  branches  fepa-  themfelves  to  the  will  of  the  ftate,  it  is  expedient  that 
rately,  we  mud  be  cxpofed  to  the  inconveniences  of  flaey  receive  directions  from  the  ftate  declaratory  of 
either  abfolute  monarchy,  ariftocracy,  or  democracy  ;  th.it  its  will.  But  as  it  is  impoffible,  in  fo  great  a 
and  fo  want  two  of  the  three  principal  ingredients  of  multitude,  to  give  injunctions  to  every  particular  man, 
good  polity,  either  virtue,  wifdom,  or  power.  If  it  relative  to  each  particular  action,  therefore  the  ftate 
were  lodged  in  any  two  of  the  branches ;  for  inftance,  eftablifhes  general  rules,  for  the  perpetual  information 
in  the  king  and  houfe  of  lords  ;  our  laws  might  be  pro-  and  direction  of  all  pcrfons  in  all  points,  whether  of 
vidently  made  and  well  executed,  but  they  might  not  pofitive  or  negative  duty :  and  this,  in  order  that 
always  have  the  good  of  the  people  in  view  :  if  lodged  every  man  may  know  what  to  look  upon  as  his  own, 
in  the  king  and  commons,  we  fhould  want  that  circum-  what  as  another's  ;  what  abfolute  and  what  relative 
fpection  and  mediatory  caution,  which  the  wifdom  of  duties  are  required  at  his  hands ;  what  is  to  be  eftecm- 
the  peers  is  to  afford  :  if  the  fupreme  rights  of  legi'la-  ed  honeft,  diihoneft,  or  indifferent ;  what  degree  every 
ture  were  lodged  in  the  two  houfes  only,  and  the  king  man  retains  of  his  natural  liberty,  and  what  he  has  gi- 
had  no  negative  upon  their  proceedings,  they  might  be  ven  up  as  the  price  of  the  benefits  of  fociety  ;  and  at- 
tempted to  encroach  upon  the  royal  prerogative,  or  per-  ter  what  manner  each  perfon  is  to  moderate  the  ufe 
haps  to  aboliih  the  kingly  office,  and  thereby  weaken  and  exercife  of  thofe  rights  which  the  ftate  affigns 
(if  not  totally  deftroy)  the  ftrength  of  the  executive  him,  in  order  to  promote  and  fecure  the  public  tran- 
power.  But  the  conftitutional  government  of  this  quillity.  If 
ifland  is  fo  admirably  tempered  and  compounded,  that  From  what  has  been  advanced,  the  truth  of  the  for-  Second 
nothing  can  endanger  or  hurt  it,  but  deftroying  the  mer  branch  of  our  definition  is  (we  truft)  fufficiently  branch  of 
equilibrium  of  power  between  one  branch  of  the  le-  evident ;  that  "  municipal  law  is  a  rule  of  civil  con- thc  tie|?R'" 
giflature  and  the  reft.  For  if  ever  it  fhould  happen,  duct,  prefcribed  by  the  fupreme  power  in  a  Jlate."  We  \l°"'  ^  u" 
that  the  independence  of  any  one  of  the  three  fhould  proceed  now  to  the  latter  branch  of  it ;  that  it  is  a  rule 
be  loft,  or  that  it  fhould  become  fubfervient  to  the  fo  prefcribed,  "  commanding  what  is  right,  and  pro- 
views  of  either  of  the  other  two,  there  would  foon  be  habiting  what  is  wrong." 

an  end  of  our  conftitution.     The  legiflature  would  be        Now,  in  order  to  do  this  completely,  it  is  firft  of  all 

changed  from  that  which  was  originally  fet  up  by  the  neceffary  that  the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong  be 

general  confent  and  fundamental  act  of  the  fociety :  eftablifhed  and  afcertained  by  law.     And  when  this  is 

and  fuch  a  change,  however  effected,  is,  according  to  once  done,  it  will  follow  of  courfe,  that  it  is  likewi 

Mr  Locke  (who  perhaps   carries  his  theory  too  far),  the  bufinefs  of  the  law,  confidered  as   a  rule  of  civil 

at  once  an  entire  diffolution   of  the  bands  of  govern-  conduct,  to  enforce  thefe  rights,  and  to  reftrain  or  re- 

ment ;  and  the  people  are  thereby  reduced  to  a  ftate  drefs  thefe  wrongs.     It  remains  therefore  only  to  con- 

of  anarchy,  with  liberty  to  conftitute  to  themfelves  a  fider,  in  what  manner  the  law  is  faid  to  afcertain  the 

new  legiflative  power."  boundaries    of  right    and    wrong  ;  and  the   methods 

16  Having    thus    curforily   confidered  the  three  ufual  which   it   takes  to  command  the  one  and  prohibit  the 

fpecies  of  government,  and  our  own  lingular  conftitu-  other. 

tion  felected  and  compounded  from  them  all,  we  pro-        For  this  purpofe,  every  law  may  be  faid  to  confift  of 

ceed  to  obferve,  that,  as  the  power  of  making  lawrs  con-  feveral  parts  ;  one,  declaratory  ;  whereby  the  rights  to 

ftitutes  the  fupreme  authority,  fo  wherever  the  fupreme  be  obferved,  and  thc  wrongs  to  be  efchewed,  are  clearly 

authority  in  any  ftate  refides,  it  is  the  right  of  that  defined  and  laid  down  :  another,  directory  ;  whereby 

authority  to  make  laws;  that  is,  in  the  words  of  our  the  fubject.  is  instructed   and  enjoined  to  obferve  thofe 

definition,  to  prescribe  the  rule  of  civil  a 8) an.     And  this  rights,  and  to   abftairi  from  the  commiflion  of  thofe 

may  be  difcovered  from  the  very  end  and  inftitution  of  wrongs :    a  third,   remedial ;    whereby    a    method    is 

civil  ftates.     For  a  ftate  is  a  collective  body,  compofed  pointed  out  to  recover  a  man's  private  rights,  or  re- 

of  a  multitude  of  individuals,  united  for  their  fafety  drefs  his  private  wrongs  :  to  which   may  be  added  a 

and  convenience,  and  intending  to  act  together  as  one  fourth,  ufual] y  termed  the  fj.n3.ion  or  vindicatory  branch 

man.     If  it  therefore  is  to  act  as  one  man,  it  ought  of  the  law ;  whereby  it  is  fignified  what  evil  or  penalty 

to  act  by  one  uniform  will.     But,  inafmuch  as  poli-  fhall  be  incurred  by  fucli  as  commit  any  public  wrongs, 

tical  communities  are  made  up  of  many  natural  per-'  and  tr.mfgrefs  or  neglect  their  duty.  lS 

fons,  each  of  whom  has  his  particular  will  and  inclina-        With    regard    to  the    iirft    of  thefe,  the  declaratory  Declira- 

tion,  thefe  feveral  wills  cannot  by  any  natural  union  be  part  of  the  municipal  law  ;  this  depends  not  fo  much  tory  part 

joined  together,  or  tempered  and  difpofed  into  a  laft-  upon  the  law  of  revelation  or  of  nature,  as  upon  the  ot  the  law. 

ing  harmony,  fo  as  to  conftitute  and  produce  that  one  wifdom  and  will  of  the  legislator.    This  doctrine,  which 

uniform   will  of  the  whole.     It  can  therefore  be  no  before  was  fiightly  touched,  deferves  a  more  particular 

otherwife  produced  than  by  a  political  "union  ;  by  the  explication.     Thofe  rights,  then,  which  God  and  nature 

confent  of  all  perfons  to  fubmit  their  own  private  wills  have  eftablifhed,  and  are  therefore  called  natural  rights, 

to  the  will  of  one  man,  or  of  one  or  more  affemblies  of  fuch  ar,  are  life  and  liberty,  need  not  the  a'd  of  human 

men,  to  whom  the  fupreme  authority  is  entrufted  ;  and  laws  to  be  more  effectually  invefted  in  every  man  than 

this  will  of  that  one  man,  or  affemblage  of  men,  is  in  they  are;  neither  do  they  receive  any  additional  ftrength 
Vol.  IX.  4  H  when 
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Of  laws  when  declared  by  the  municipal  laws  to  be  inviolable, 
in  general.  Qn  tne  contrary,  no  human  legiflature  has  power  to 
abridge  or  deStroy  them,  unlefs  the  owner  Shall  him- 
felf  commit  fome  act  that  amounts  to  a  forfeiture. 
Neither  do  divine  or  natural  duties  (fuch  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  worfhip  of  God,  the  maintenance  of  chil- 
dren, and  the  like)  receive  any  Strong  fanction  from 
being  alfo  declared  to  be  duties  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
The  cafe  is  the  fame  as  t©  crimes  and  mifdemeanours, 
that  are  forbidden  by  the  fupericr  laws,  and  therefore 
Styled  mala  in  fr,  fuch  as  murder,  theft,  and  perjury; 
which  contract  no  additional  turpitude  from  being  de- 
clared unlawful  by  the  inferior  legi Mature.  For  that 
legislature-  in  all  thefe  cafes  acts  only,  as  was  before 
obferved,  in  fubordination  to  the  great  Lawgiver, 
tranferibing  and  publishing  his  precepts.  So  that, 
upon  the  whole,  the  declaratory  part  of  the  municipal 
law  has  no  force  or  operation  at  all,  with  regard  to 
actions  that  are  naturally  and  intrinfically  right  or 
wrong. 

But  with  regard  to  things  in  themfelves  indifferent, 
the  cafe  is  entirely  altered.  Thefe  become  either  right 
or  wrong,  juft  or  unjuft,  duties  or  mifdemeanors,  ac- 
cording as  the  municipal  legislator  fees  proper,  for 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  fociety,  and  more  effec- 
tually carrying  on  the  purpofes  of  civil  life.  Thus 
our  own  common  law  has  declared,  that  the  goods  of 
the  wife  do  inftantly  upon  marriage  become  the  pro- 
perty and  right  of  the  hufband ;  and  our  ltatute  law 
has  declared  all  monopolies  a  public  offence :  yet  that 
right,  and  this  offence,  have  no  foundation  in  nature ; 
but  are  merely  created  by  the  law,  for  the  purpofes  of 
civil  fociety.  And  fometimes,  where  the  thing  itfelf 
has  its  rife  from  the  law  of  nature,  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances and  mode  of  doing  it  become  right  or 
wrong,  as  the  laws  of  the  land  lhall  direct.  Thus,  for 
inflance,  in  civil  duties  ;  obedience  to  Superiors  is  the 
doctrine  of  revealed  as  well  as  natural  religion :  but 
who  thofe  fuperiors  ftiall  be,  and  in  what  circumftan- 
ces,  or  to  what  degrees  they  fhall  be  obeyed,  is  the 
province  of  human  laws  to  determine.  And  fo,  as  to 
injuries  or  crimes,  it  muft  be  left  to  our  own  legiflature 
to  decide,  in  what  cafes  the  feizing  another's  cattle 
fhall  amount  to  the  crime  of  robbery  ;  and  where  it 
fhall  be  a  justifiable  action,  as  when  a  landlord  takes 
them  by  way  of  diftrefs  for  rent. 

Thus  much  for  the  declaratory  part  of  the  municipal 
law :  and  the  diretlory  Stands  much  upon  the  fa»me 
footing  ;  for  this  virtually  includes  the  former,  the  de- 
claration being  ufually  collected  from  the  direction. 
The  law  that  fays,  "  Thou  Shalt  not  Steal,"  implies  a 
declaration  that  Stealing  is  a  crime.  And  we  have  feen, 
that,  in  things  naturally  indifferent,  the  very  eSTence 
of  riyjht  and  wrong  depends  upon  the  direction. of  the 
laws  to  do  or  to  omit  them. 

The  remedial  part  of  a  la^v  is  fo  neceSTary  a  confe- 
quence  of  the  former  two,  that  laws  mult  be  very 
vague  and  imperfect  without  it.  For  in  vain  would 
rights  be  declared,  in  vain  directed  to  be  obferved,  if 
there  were  no  method  of  recovering  and  aliening  thofe 
rights  when  wrongfully  with-held  or  invaded.  This 
is  what  we  mean  properly,  when  we  fpeak  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  When,  for  inftance,  die  declaratory 
part  of  the  law  has  faid,  "  that  the  field  or  inheritance 
which  belonged   to  Titius's  father-  is   velted  by  his 
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death  in  Titius,"  and  the  directory  part  has  «  forbid-    Of  Laws 
den  any  one   to   enter   on  another's  property  without  w  general, 
the  leave  of  the  owner ;"  if  Gaius  after  this  will  pre-  '       ^~ 
fume  to  take  poSleSTion  of  the  land,  the  remedial  part 
of  the   law  will  then  interpofe  its    office ;  will  make 
Gaius  reftore  the  poSTefiion  to  Titius,  and  alio  pay  him 
damages  for  the  invafion. 

With  regard  to  the  fanction  of  laws,  or  the  evil 
that  may  attend  the  breach  of  public  duties ;  it  is  ob- 
ferved, that  human  legislators  have  for  the  moft  part 
chofen  to  make  the  fanction  of  their  laws  rather 
vindicatory  than  remuneratory,  or  to  confiSt  rather  in 
punishments  than  in  actual  particular  rewards :  Be- 
caufe,  in  the  firSt  place,  the  quiet  enjoyment  and 
protection  of  all  our  civil  rights  and  liberties,  which 
are  the  fure  and  general  confequence  of  obedience 
to  the  municipal  law,  are  in  themfelves  the  beft  and 
mo  St  valuable  of  all  rewards :  becaufe  alfo,  were  the 
exercife  of  every  virtue  to  be  inforced  by  the  pro- 
pofal  of  particular  rewards,  it  were  impoflible  for  any 
State  to  furniftt  Stock  enough  for  fo  profufe  a  bounty  : 
and  farther,  becaufe  the  dread  of  evil  is  a  much  more 
forcible  principle  of  human  actions  than  the  profpect 
of  good.  For  which  reafons,  though  a  prudent  be- 
stowing of  rewards  is  fometimes  of  exquiSite  ufe,  yet 
we  find  that  thofe  civil  laws,  which  enforce  and  enjoin 
our  duty,  do  fcldom,  if  ever,  propofe  any  privilege  or 
gift  to  fuch  as  obey  the  law ;  but  do  constantly  come 
armed  with  a  penalty  denounced  againSt  tranfgrefTors, 
either  exprefsly  defining  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the 
punifhment,  or  elfe  leaving  it  to  the  difcretion  of  the 
judges,  and  thofe  who  are  intruSted  with  the  care  of 
putting  the  laws  in  execution. 

Of  all  the  parts  of  a  law  the  moft  effectual  is  the  vin-  vindica- 
dicatory.  For  it  is  but  loft  labour  to  fay,  "  Do  this,  or  tory  parts, 
avoid  that,"  unlefs  w«  alfo  declare,  "  This  fhall  be  the 
confequence  of  your  non-compliance."  We  muSt  there- 
fore obferve,  that  the  main  Strength  and  force  of  a  law 
confifts  in  the  penalty  annexed  to  it.  Herein  is  to  be 
found  the  principal  obligation  of  human  laws. 

Legiflators  and  their  laws  are  faid  to  compel  and 
oblige:  not  that,  by  any  natural  violence,  they  fo  con- 
strain a  man  as  to  render  it  impoflible  for  him  to  act 
other  wife  than  as  they  direct,  which  is  the  ftrift  fenfe 
of  obligation ;  but  becaufe,  by  declaring  and  exhibi- 
ting a  penalty  againSt  offenders,  they  bring  it  to  pafs 
that  no  man  can  eafily  choofe  to  tranfgrefs  the  law ; 
Since,  by  reafon  of  the  impending  correction,  compliance 
is  in  a  high  degree  preferable  to  difobedience.  And, 
even  where  rewards  are  propofed  as  well  as  punifhments 
threatened,  the  obligation  of  the  law  feems  chiefly 
to  confiSt  in  the  penalty :  for  rewards,  in  their  nature, 
can  only  perfuade  and  allure ;  nothing  is  compulfory 
but  punifhment. 

It  is  true,  it  hath  been  holden,  and  very  juftly,  by 
the  principal  of  our  ethical  writers,  that  human  laws 
are  binding  upon  men's  confeiences.  But  if  that  were 
the  only  or  moft  forcible  obligation,  the  good  only 
would  regard  the  laws,  and  the  bad  would  fet  them  at 
defiance.  And,  true  as  this  principle  is,  it  muft  Still 
be  understood  with  fome  restriction.  It  holds,  we  ap- 
prehend, as  to  7-igbts  ;  and  that,  when  the  law  has  de- 
termined the  field  to  belong  to  Titius,  it  is  a  matter  of 
confeience  no  longer  to  with-hold  or  to  invade  it.  So 
alfo  in  regard  to  natural  duties,  and  fuch  offences  as  are 
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ma'a  in  fe :  here  we  are  bound  in  confcience,  becaufe 
we  are  bound  by  Superior  laws,  before  thofe  human 
laws  were  in  being,  to  perform  the  one,  and  abltain 
from  the  other.  But  in  relation  to  thofe  laws  which 
enjoin  only  pofitive  duties,  and  forbid  only  fuch  things 
as  are  not  mala  infe,  but  mala  proh'ilita  merely,  with- 
out any  intermixture  of  moral  guilt,  annexing  a  pe- 
nalty to  non-compliance  ;  here  feems  to  be  confcience 
no  farther  concerned,  than  by  directing  a  fubmiffion 
to  the  penalty,  in  cafe  of  our  breach  of  thofe  laws  : 
for  otherwife  the  multitude  of  penal  laws  in  a  Hate 
wouldnot  only  be  looked  upon  as  an  impolitic, but  would 
alfo  be  a  very  wicked,  thing  ;  if  every  fuch  law  were  a 
fnare  for  the  confcience  of  the  fubject.  But  in  thefe 
cafes  the  alternative  is  offered  to  every  man  ;  "  either 
abftain  from  this,  or  fubmit  to  fuch  a  penalty  :"  and 
his  confcience  will  be  clear,  which  ever  fide  of  the  al- 
ternative he  thinks  proper  to  embrace.  Thus,  by  the 
ftatutes  for  preferving  the  game  in  Britain,  a  penalty  is 
denounced  againft  every  unqualified  perfon  that  kills  a 
hare,  and  againft  every  perfon  who  pofTefTes  a  partridge 
in  Auguft.  And  fo  too,  by  other  ftatutes,  pecuniary  pe- 
nalties are  inflicted  for  exercifing  trades  without  fer- 
ving  an  apprenticefhip  thereto,  for  erecting  cottages 
without  annexing  four  acres  of  land  to  each,  for  not 
burying  the  dead  in  woollen,  for  not  performing  fta- 
tute-work  on  the  public  roads,  and  for  innumerable 
other  pofitive  mifdemeanors.  Now  thefe  prohibitory 
laws  do  not  make  the  tranfgrefiion  a  moral  offence,  or 
fin :  the  only  obligation  in  confcience  is  to  fubmit  to 
the  penalty,  if  levied.  It  muff.,  however,  be  obferved, 
that  we  are  here  fpeaking  of  laws  that  are  fimply  and 
purely  penal,  where  the  thing  forbidden  or  enjoined  is 
wholly  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  where  the  penalty 
inflicted  is  an  adequate  compenfation  for  the  civil  in- 
convenience fuppofed  to  arife  from  the  offence.  But 
where  difobedience  to  the  law  involves  in  it  alfo  any 
degree  of  public  mifchief  or  private  injury,  there  it  falls 
within  our  former  distinction,  and  is  alfo  an  offence 
againft  confcience. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  definition  laid  down 
of  a  municipal  law ;  and  have  fhown  that  it  is  "  a 
rule — of  civil  conduct — prefcribed — by  the  fupreme 
power  in  a  ftate — commanding  what  is  right,  and  pro- 
hibiting what  is  wrong  :"  in  the  explication  of  which 
we  have  endeavoured  to  interweave  a  few  ufeful  prin- 
ciples, concerning  the  nature  of  civil  government,  and 
the  obligation  of  human  laws.  Before  we  conclude 
this  part,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  a  few  obferva- 
tions  concerning  the  interpretations  of  laws. 

When  any  doubt  arofe  upon  the  construction  of  the 
Roman  laws,  the  ufage  was  to  ftate  the  cafe  to  the 
emperor  in  writing,  and  take  his  opinion  upon  it. 
This  was  certainly  a  bad  method  of  interpretation. 
To  interrogate  the  legislature  to  decide  particular  dis- 
putes, is  not  only  endlefs,  but  affords  great  room  for 
partiality  and  oppreffion.  The  anfwers  of  the  empe- 
ror were  called  his  refcripts,  and  thefe  had  in  fucceeding 
cafes  the  force  of  perpetual  laws ;  though  they  ought 
to  be  carefully  diftinguifhed,  by  every  rational  civilian, 
from  thofe  general  conftitutions  which  had  only  the 
nature  of  things  for  their  guide.  The  emperor  Ma- 
crinus,  as  his  hiltorian-  Capitolinus  informs  us,  had 
once  refolved  to  abolifh  thefe  refcripts,  and  retain  only 
the  general  edicts  :  he  could  not  bear  that  the  hafty 
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and  crude  anfwers  of  fuch  princes  as  Commodus  and  Of  Laws 
Caracalla  fhould  be  reverenced  as  laws.  But  JuiHnian in  genera>» 
thought  otherwife,  and  he  has  preferved  them  all. 
In  like  manner  the  canon  laws,  or  decretal  epiftles  of 
the  popes,  are  all  of  them  refcripts  in  the  ftricteft 
fenfe.  Contrary  to  all  true  forms  of  reafoning,  they 
argue  from  particulars  to  generals. 

The  faireft  and  moft  rational  method  to  interpret 
the  will  of  the  legiflator,  is  by  exploring  his  intentiftns 
at  the  time  when  the  law  was  made,  by  figns  the  moft 
natural  and  probable.  And  thefe  figns  are  either  the 
words,  the  context,  the  fubject-matter,  the  effects 
and  confequence,  or  the  fpirit  and  reafon  of  the  law. 
Let  us  take  a  fliort  view  of  them  all. 

i.  Words  are  generally  to  be  underftood  in  their 
ufual  and  moft  known  fignification ;  not  fo  much  re- 
garding the  propriety  of  grammar,  as  their  general 
and  popular  ufe.  Thus  the  law  mentioned  by  Puffen- 
dorf,  which  forbad  a  layman  to  lay  hands  on  a  prieft, 
was  adjudged  to  extend  to  him  who  had  hurt  a  prieft 
with  a  weapon.  Again :  Terms  of  art,  or  technical 
terms,  muft  be  taken  according  to  the  acceptation  of 
the  learned  in  each  art,  trade,  and  fcience.  So  in  the 
act  of  fettlement,  where  the  crown  of  England  is  li- 
mited "  to  the  princefs  of  Sophia,  and  the  heirs  of  her 
body,  being  Proteftants,  it  becomes  neceffary  to  call 
in  the  affiftance  of  lawyers,  to  afcertain  the  precife 
idea  of  the  words  "  heirs  of  her  body ;"  which  in  a 
legal  fenfe  comprife  only  certain  of  her  lineal  defcen- 
dants.  Laftly,  where  words  are  clearly  repugnant  in 
two  laws,  the  latter  law  takes  place  of  the  elder  ;  leges 
pojleriores  prlores  contrarias  ahrogant,  is  a  maxim  of 
univerfal  law,  as  well  as  of  our  own  conftitutions.  And 
accordingly  it  was  laid  down  by  a  law  of  the  twelve 
tables  at  Rome,  Quod  populus  pojlremum  juj/it,  id  jus 
raturn  ejlo. 

2.  If  words  happen  to  be  ftill  dubious,  we  may 
eftablifh  their  meaning  from  the  context ;  with  which 
it  may  be  of  fingular  ufe  to  compare  a  word  or  a  fen- 
tence,  whenever  they  are  ambiguous,  equivocal,  or  in- 
tricate. Thus  the  proeme,  or  preamble,  is  often  called 
in  to  help  the  construction  of  an  act  of  pariiament. 
Of  the  fame  nature  and  ufe  is  the  comparifon  of  a  law 
with  other  laws  that  are  made  by  the  fame  legiflator, 
that  have  fome  affinity  with  the  fubject,  or  that  ex- 
prefsly  relate  to  the  fame  point.  Thus,  when  the  law 
of  England  declares  murder  to  be  felony  without  be- 
nefit of  clergy,  we  muft  refort  to  the  fame  law  of  Eng- 
land to  learn  what  the  benefit  of  clergy  is :  and,  when 
the  commoulaw  cenfures  fimoniacal  contracts,  it  affords 
great  light  to  the  fubject  to  confider  what  the  canon 
law  has  adjudged  to  be  fimony. 

3.  As  to  the  fuljecl-matter,  words  are  always  to  be 
underftood  as  having  a  regard  thereto  ;  for  that  is  al- 
ways fuppofed  to  be  in  the  eye  of  the  legiflator,  and 
all  his  expreffions  directed  to  that  end.  Thus,  when 
a  law  of  Edward  III.  forbids  all  ecclefiaitical  per- 
fon s  to  purchafe  provifions  at  Rome,  it  might  feem  to 
prohibit  the  buying  of  grain  and  other  victual ;  but 
when  we  confider  that  the  Statute  was  made  to  reprei^ 
the  ufurpations  of  the  papal  fee,  and  that  the  nomina- 
tions to  benefices  by  the  Pope  were  called  provifions, 
we  fhall  fee  that  the  reftraint  is  intended  to  be  laid 
upon  fuch  provifions  only. 

4.  As  to  the  effects    and    conjeauence^   the    rule  is, 
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of  Lnws  That  where  words  bear  either  none,  or  a  very  abfuid 
in  ger.u-al.  hgnification,  if  literally  underftood,  we  muft  a  little 
deviate  from  the  received  fenie  of  them.  Therefore 
the  Bohn./.iian  law,  mentioned  by  Pufrendorf,  which 
enacted  "  that  whoever  drew  blood  in  the  (Ireets  ihould 
be  punilucd  with  the  r^rnoft  feverity,"  was  held  after 
long  debate  not  to  extend  to  the  furgeon  v.  ho  opened 
the  vein  of  a  perfon  that  fell  down  in  the  ftrcet  with  a 
fit. 

7j.  But,  laflly,  the  meft  univerfal  and  effectual  way 
of  difecvering  the  true  meaning  of  a  law,  when  the 
words  are  dubious,  is  by  coniidering  the  reafon  and 
fp'irit  of  it,  or  the  caufe  which  moved  the  legislator  to 
enact  it.  For  when  this  reafen  ceafes,  the  law  itfelf 
ought  likewife  to  ceafc  with  it.  An  initancc  of  this  is 
given  in  a  cafe  put  by  Cicero,  or  whoever  was  the  au- 
thor  of  the  rhetorical  treatife  inferibed  to  Herennius. 
There  was  a  law,  That  thofe  who  in  a  ftorm  forfook 
the  fhip  fhould  forfeit  all  property  therein,  and  the  fhip 
and  lading  ihould  belong  entirely  to  thofe  who  ftaid  in 
it.  In  a  dangerous  tempeft,  all  the  mariners  forfook  the 
fhip,  except  only  one  fick  pafTenger,  who  by  reafon  of 
his  difeafe  was  unable  to  get  out  and  efcape.  By 
chance  the  fhip  came  fafe  to  port.  The  fick  man  kept 
polfedion,  and  claimed  the  benefit  of  the  law.  Now 
here  all  the  learned  agree,  that  the  fick  man  is  not 
within  the  reafon  of  the  law  ;  for  the  reafon  of  making 
it  was,  to  give  encouragement  to  fuch  as  ihould  ven- 
ture their  lives  to  fave  the  velfel :  but  this  is  a  merit 
which  he  could  never  pretend  to,  who  neither  ftaid  in 
the  fhip  upon  that  account,  nor  contributed  any  thing 
to  its  prefeivation. 

From  this  method  of  interpreting  laws  by  the  rea- 
fon of  them,  arifes  what  we  call  equity  :  which  is  thus 
defined  by  Grotius,  "  the  correction  of  that,  wherein 
the  law  (by  reafon  of  its  univerfality)  is  deficient." 
For  fmce  in  laws  all  cafes  cannot  be  forefeen  or  expref- 
fed,  it  h  neceffary,  that,  when  the  general  decrees  of 
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the  law  ccme.to  be  applied  to  particular  cafes,  there    Of  Laws 
Ihould  be  fomewhere  a  power  vefted  of  defining  thofe  ln  general, 
circumilances,  which  (had  they  been  forefeen)  the  legif-  *  —v~" 
lator  himfelf  would  have    expreifed.     And  thefe  are 
the  cafes  which,  according  to  Grotius,  "  lex  non  exaSc 
dcjlnii,  fid arbirlo  b.nl  vlrl peniiittlt." 

Equity  thus  depending,  eifentially,  upon  the  parti- 
cular circurnitances  of  each  individual  cafe,  there  can 
be  no  eftabliihed  rules  and  fixed  precepts  of  equity  laid 
down,  without  deltroying  its  very  effence,  and  reducing 
it  to  a  politive  law.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  li- 
berty of  coniidering  all  cafes  in  an  equitable  light  muft 
not  be  indulged  too  far  ;  left  thereby  we  deftroy  all  law, 
and  leave  the  deciiion  of  every  queftion  entirely  in  the 
breaft  of  the  judge.  And  law,  without  equity,  though 
hard  and  diiagrceable,  is  much  more  defirable  for  the 
public  good,  than  equity  without  law  ;  which  would 
make  every  judge  a  legiilator,  and  introduce  almoft  in- 
finite coniuiion  :  as  there  would  then  be  almoft  as  many 
different  rules  of  action  laid  down  in  our  courts,  as  there 
are  differences  of  capacity  and  fentiment  in  the  human 
mind. 

35 
Having  thus  confidered  the  nature  of  laws  in  gene-  Plan  of  the 

ral,  we  fhall  proceed  to  give  a  view  of  the  particular  twofollow- 
law  ;  i.  Of  England  ;  2.  Of  Scotland.  The  Englifh  inS  Parts« 
law,  however,  being  too  extenfive  to  admit  of  de- 
tail in  a  body,  we  can  only  here  give  fuch  afketch  of  it 
as  may  be  fufficient  to  lhow  the  connection  of  its 
parts  ;  but  the  principal  of  thefe  parts  themfelves 
are  explained  at  large,  under  their  proper  names,  in 
the  general  alphabet. — A  contrary  method  is  followed 
with  regard  to  the  law  of  Scotland.  This  being  lefs 
extenfive,  is  given  in  a  body,  with  all  its  parts  not  only 
in  regular  connection,  but  fufficiently  explained  ;  thefe 
parts,  again,  not  being  explained  in  the  order  of  the 
alphabet,  but  marked  with  numerical  references  to  their 
explanations  in  the  fyftem. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

TKE  municipal  law  of  England,  or  the  rule  of  ci- 
vil conduct  prefcribed  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
kingdom,  may  with  fufficient  propriety  be  divided  into 
two  kinds  :  the  lex  non  fcrlpta>  the  unwritten  or  com- 
mon law  ;  and  the  kx  fcr'pta,  the  written  or  ftatute 
law. 

The  lex  nonfcrlpla,  or  unwritten  law,  includes  not 
only  general  cuftoms,  or  the  common  law  properly  fo 
<*;dled  ;  but  aifo  the  particular  tuftoms  of  certain  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  and  likewife  thefe  particular  laws 
that  arc  by  cuftom  obferved  only  in  certain  courts  and 
jurifdictions. 

In  calling  thefe  parts  oP  the  law  leges  non  fcrlpta, 
we  would  not  be  underftcod  as  if  all  thofe  laws  were  at 
prefent  merely  oral,  or  communicated  from  the  former 
ages  to  the  pi  efent  folely  by  word  of  mouth.  It  is 
true  indeed,  that  in  the  profound  ignorance  ©f  letters 
which  foimerly  overfpread  the  whole  weftern  world, 
all  laws  were  entirely  traditional  ;  for  this  plain  reafon, 
that  the  nations  among  which  they  prevailed  had  but 
httle  idea  of  writing.     Thus  the  Britifh  as  well  as  the 


Gallic  druids  committed  all  their  laws  as  well  as  learn- 
ing to  memory  ;  and  it  is  faid  of  the  primitive  Saxons 
here,  as  well  as  their  brethren  on  the  continent,  that 
leges  fola  memoria  et  ufu  reiinebant.  But,  with  us  at 
prefent,  the  monuments  and  evidences  of  our  legal  cu- 
ftoms are  contained  in  the  records  of  the  feveral  courts 
of  juftice,  in  books  of  reports  and  judicial  decifions, 
and  in  the  treatifes  of  learned  fages  of  the  profeffion, 
preferved  and  handed  down  to  us  from  the  times  of 
higheft  antiquity.  However,  we  therefore  ftyle  thefe 
parts  of  our  law  leges  nonfcrlpta,  becaufe  their  original 
inftitution  and  authority  are  not  fct  down  in  writing, 
as  acts  of  parliament  are ;  but  they  receive  their 
binding  power,  and  the  force  of  laws,  by  long  and 
immemorial  ufage,  and  by  their  univerfal  reception 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  in  like  manner  as  Aulus 
Gellius  defines  the  jus  non  fcriptum  to  be  that  which 
is  tacito  et  llllterato  homlnum  confenfu  et  moribus  cx- 
prejjiim. 

Our  ancient    lawyers,    and  particularly    Fortefcue, 
infift  with   abundance  of  warmth,  that  thefe  cuftoms 
are  as  old  as  the  primitive  Britons,  and  continued  down 
through  the  feveral  mutations  of  government  and  in- 
habitants 
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habitants,  to  the  prefcnt  time,  unchanged  and  unadul- 
terated. This  may  be  the  cafe  as  to  fome.  But  in 
general,  as  Mr  Selden  in  his  notes  obferves,  this  affer- 
tion  muft  be  underftood  with  many  grains  of  allowance;    general  digeft  of  the  fame  nature  has  been  conftantly 


i  w. 

Hoveden  and  the  author  of  an  old  manufcnpt  chronicle 
allure  us  likewife,  that  this  work  \ras  projected  and 
begun  by  his  grandfather  king  Edgar.     And  indeed  a 
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and  ought  only  to  fignify,  as  the  truth  feems  to  be, 
that  there  never  was  any  formal  exchange  of  one  fy- 
ftem  of  laws  for  another :  though  doubtlefs,  by  the 
in! (  rmixture  of  adventitious  nations,  the  Romans,  the 
Picts,  the  Saxons,  the  Danes,  and  the  Normans,  they 
muft  have  ir,  enfibly  introduced  and  incorporated  ma- 
ny of  their  own  cuftoms  with  thofe  that  were  before 
eftablifhed  ;  thereby,  in  all  probability,  improving  the 
texture  and  wifdom  of  the  whole,  by  the  accumula- 
ted wifdom  of  divers  particular  countries.  Our  laws, 
faith  lord  Bacon,  are  mixed  as  our  language  ;  and  as 
our  language  is  fo  much  the  richer,  the  laws  are  the 
more  complete. 

And  indeed  our  antiquarians  and  firft  hiftorians  do 
all  pohtively  aflure  us,  that  our  body  of  laws  is  of  this 
compounded  nature.  For  they  tell  us,  that  in  the 
time  of  Alfred  the  local  cuftoms  of  the  feveral  provin- 
ces of  the  kingdom  were  grown  fo  various,  that  he 
found  it  expedient  to  compile  his  dome  book,  or  liber 
judidalis,  for  the  general  ufe  of  the  whole  kingdom. 
This  book  is  faid  to  have  been  extant  fo  late  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  but  is  now  unfortunately  loft.  It 


found  expedient,  and  therefore  put  in  practice  by  other 
great  nations,  which  were  formed  from  an  aiTemblage 
of  little  provinces,  governed  by  peculiar  cuftoms.  As 
in  Portugal,  under  king  Edward,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  15th  century.  In  Spain,  under  Alonzo  X.  who 
about  the  year  1250  executed  the  plan  of  his  father 
St  Ferdinand,  and  collected  all  the  provincial  cuftoms 
into  one  uniform  law,  in  the  celebrated  code  entitled 
las  part'ulas.  And  in  Sweden,  about  the  fame  era,  a 
univerlal  body  of  common  law  was  compiled  out  of 
the  particular  cuftoms  eftablifhed  by  the  laghman  of 
every  province,  and  entitled  the  land's  lagh,  being 
analogous  to  the  common  law  of  England. 

Both  thefe  undertakings,  of  king  Edgar  and  Edward 
the  Confeffor,  feem  to  have  been  no  more  than  a  new 
edition,  or  frefh  promulgation,  of  Alfred's  code  or 
dome-book,  with  fuch  additions  and  improvements  as 
the  experience  of  a  century  and  an  half  had  fuggefted. 
For  Alfred  is  generally  ftyled  by  the  fame  hiftorians 
the  legum  Anglicanarum  conditor,  as  Edward  the  con- 
feffor is  the  rejlituior.  Thefe,  however,  are  the  laws 
which  Englilh  hiftories  fo  often  mention  under  the  name 


contained,    we   may  probably  fuppofe,    the  principal    of  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confejfor ;  which  our  ancef- 

maxims  of  the  common  law,  the  penalties  for  mifde- 

jneanors,  and  the  forms  of  judicial  proceedings.     Thus 

much  may  at  leaft  be  collected  from  that  injunction  to 

obferve  it,  which  we  find  in  the  laws  of  king  Edward  the 

elder,  the  fon  of  Alfred.      Omnibus  qui  reipublica  pr&funt 

etiam  atqvtf  etiam  mando,  ut  omnibus  aquss  ft  prabeant  ju- 

dices,  perinde  ac  in  judiciali  libro  fcriptum  habetur  :  nee  qui- 

quam  formident  quinjus  commune  audaBer  Ubertque  dicant. 

But  the  irruption  and  eRablifhment  of  the  Danes  in 
England,  which  followed  foon  after,  introduced  new 
cuftoms,  and  caufed  this  code  of  Alfred  in  many  pro- 
vinces to  fall  into  difufe,  or  at  leaft  to  be  mixed  and 
debafed  with  other  laws  of  a  coarfer  alloy.  So  that, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  nth  century  there  were 
three  principal  fyftems  of  laws  prevailing  in  different 
diftricts.  1.  The  Mcrcen  Lage,  or  Mercian  laws, 
which  were  obferved  in  many  of  the  inland  counties, 
and  thofe  bordering  on  the  principality  of  "Wales,  the 
retreat  of  the  ancient  Britons ;  and  therefore  very  pro- 
bably intermixed  with  the  Britifh  or  Druidical  cu- 
ftoms. 9.  The  Wcjl  Saxon  Lage,  or  laws  of  the  Weft 
Saxons,  which  obtained  in  the  counties  to  the  fouth 
and  weft  of  the  ifland,  from  Kent  to  Devonfhire.  Thefe 
were  probably  much  the  fame  with  the  laws  of  Alfred 
abovementioned,  being  the  municipal  lav/  of  the  far 
moft  confiderablc  part  of  his  dominions,  and  particular- 
ly including  Berkshire,  the  feat  of  his  peculiar  refi- 
dence.  3.  The  Dane  Lage,  or  Danifh  law,  the  very 
name  of  which  fpeaks  its  original  and  composition. 
TL'is  was  principally  maintained  in  the  reft  of  the  mid- 
land counties,  and  alfo  on  the  eaftern  coaft,  the  part 
moft  expofed  to  the  vifits  of  that  piratical  people.  As 
for  the  very  northern  provinces,  they  were  at  that  time 
under  a  diftinct  government. 

Out  cf  thefe  three  laws,  Roger  Hoveden  and  Ra- 
nulphus  Ceftrenfis  inform  us,  king  Edward  the  con- 
ftifor  extracted  one  uniform  law,  or  digeft  of  laws,  to 
be  obferved 


tors  llruggled  fo  hardly  to  maintain,  under  the  firft 
princes  of  the  Norman  line ;  and  which  fubfequent 
princes  fo  frequently  promifed  to  keep  and  to  reftore, 
as  the  moft  popular  act  they  could  do,  when  preffed 
by  foreign  emergencies  or  domeftic  difcontents.  Thefe 
are  the  laws,  that  fo  vigoroufly  withftood  the  repeated 
attacks  of  the  civil  law  ;  which  eftablifhed  in  the  12th 
century  a  new  Roman  empire  over  the  moft  of  the 
ftates  on  the  continent:  ftates  that  have  loft,  an4 
perhaps  upon  that  account,  their  political  liberties  ; 
while  the  free  conftitution  of  England,  perhaps  upon 
the  fame  account,  has  been  rather  improved  than  de- 
bafed. Thefe,  in  fhort,  are  the  laws  which  gave  rife 
and  origin  to  that  collection  of  maxims  and  cuftoms 
which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  common  late. 
A  name  either  given  to  it,  in  contradiftinction  to  other  law. 
laws,  as  the  ftatute  law,  the  civil  law,  the  law  merchant, 
and  the  like ;  or,  more  probably,  as  a  law  common 
to  all  the  realm,  the  jw  commune  or  folc right,  mentioned 
by  king  Edward  the  Eider,  after  the  abolition  of  the 
feveral  provincial  cuftoms  and  particular  laws  before 
mentioned. 
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But 


though  this  is  the  moft  likely    foundation  of 
this  collection  of  maxims  and  cuftoms  ;  yet  the  maxims 


throughout  the  whole  kingdom 


•A-S, 

though 


and  cuftoms,  fo  collected,  are  of  higher  antiquity  thai} 
memory  or  hiftory  can  reach :  nothing  being  more 
difficult  than  to  afcertain  the  precife  beginning  and 
firft  fpring  of  an  ancient  and  long-efbblifhed  cuftom. 
"Whence  it  is,  that  in  our  law  the  goodnefs  of  a  cuftom 
depends  upon  its  having  been  ufed  time  out  of  min  i ; 
or,  in  the  folemnity  of  our  legal  phrafe,  time  whereof 
the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary;  This 
it  is  that  gives  it  its  weight  and  authority  ;  and  of  this 
nature  are  the  maxims  and  cuftoms  which  compole  this 
common  law,  or  lex  nmfcripta,  of  England. 

This  unwritten,  or  common  law,  is  properly  di- 
ftinguifliable  into  three  kinds:  1.  General  cuitcrns  5 
which  are  the  univerfal  rule  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
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and  form  the  common  law  In  its  ftricter  and  more 
ulual  fignification.  2.  Particular  cuftoms  ;  which  for 
the  moft  part  affect  only  the  inhabitants  of  particular 
diftricts.  3.  Certain  particular  laws  ;  which  by  cuf- 
tom  are  adopted  and  ufed  by  fome  particular  courts, 
of  pretty  general  and  extenfive  jurifdiction. 

I.  As  to  general  cuftoms,  or  the  common  law  pro- 
perly fo  called  ;  this  is  that  law,  by  which  proceedings 
and  determinations  in  the  king's  ordinary  courts  of  ju- 
ftice  are  guided  and  directed.  This,  for  the  moft 
part,  fettles  the  conrfe  in  which  lands  defcend  by  in- 
heritance ;  the  manner  and  form  of  acquiring  and 
transferring  property  ;  the  folemnities  and  obligation 
of  contracts  ;  the  rules  of  expounding  wills,  deeds,  and 
acts  of  parliament ;  the  refpective  remedies  of  civil  in- 
juries ;  the  feveral  fpecies  of  temporal  offences,  with 
the  manner  and  degree  of  punilhment,  and  an  infinite 
number  of  minuter  particulars,  which  diffufe  them- 
felves  as  extenfively  as  the  ordinary  diftribution  of  com- 
mon juftice  requires.  Thus,  for  example,  that  there 
fhall  be  four  fuperior  courts  of  record,  the  chancery, 
the  king's  bench,  the  common  pleas,  and  the  exche- 
quer ; — that  the  eldeft  fon  alone  is  heir  to  his  anceftor  ; 
— that  property  may  be  acquired  and  transferred  by 
writing  ; — that  a  deed  is  of  no  validity  unlefs  fealed 
and  delivered  ; — that  wills  fhall  be  conftrued  more  fa- 
vourably, and  deeds  more  ftrictly  ; — that  money  lent 
upon  bond  is  recoverable  by  action  of  debt  j — that 
breaking  the  public  peace  is  an  offence  and  punifhable 
by  fine  and  imprifonment  : — all  thefe  are  doctrines 
that  are  not  fet  down  in  any  written  ftatute  or  ordi- 
nance ;  but  depend  merely  upon  immemorial  ufage, 
that  is,  upon  common  law,  for  their  fupport. 

Some  have  divided  the  common  law  into  two  prin- 
cipal grounds  or  foundations  :  1.  Eftablifhed  cuftoms  ; 
fuch  as  that,  where  there  are  three  brothers,  the  eldeft 
brother  fhall  be  heir  to  the  fecond,  in  exclufion  of  the 
youngeft ,  and,  2.  Eftablifhed  rules  and  maxims ;  as, 
"  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  that  no  man  fhall 
"  be  bound  to  accufe  himfelf,"  and  the  like.  But 
thefe  feem  to  be  one  and  the  fame  thing.  For  the 
authority  of  thefe  maxims  refts  entirely  upon  general 
reception  and  ufage  ;  and  the  only  method  of  proving 
that  this  or  that  maxim  is  a  rule  of  the  common  law, 
is  by  fhowing  that  it  hath  been  always  the  cuftom  to 
obferve  it. 

But  here  a  very  natural,  and  very  material,  queftion 
arifes  :  How  are  thefe  cuftoms  or  maxims  to  be  known, 
and  by  whom  is  their  validity  to  be  determined  ?  The 
anfwer  is,  By  the  judges  in  the  feveral  courts  of  juftice. 
They  are  the  depofitory  of  the  laws  ;  the  living  oracles 
who  muft  decide  in  all  cafes  of  doubt,  and  who  are 
bound  by  an  .oath  to  decide  according  to  the  law  of 
the  land.  Their  knowledge  of  that  law  is  derived  from 
experience  and  ftudy  ;  from  the  vigint't  annorum  lucu~ 
Irationes,  which  Fortefcue  mentions  ;  and  from  being 
long  perfonally  accuftomed#to  the  judicial  decifions  of 
their  predeceffors.  And  indeed  thefe  judicial  decifions 
are  the  principal  and  moft  authoritative  evidence,  that 
can  be  given,  of  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  cuftom  as  fhall 
form  a  part  of  the  common  law.  The  judgment  itfelf, 
and  all  the  proceedings  previous  thereto,  are  carefully 
regiftered  and  preferved  under  the  name  of  records,  in 
public  repofitories  fet  apart  for  that  particular  purpofe  ; 
and  to  them  frequent  recourfe  is  had,  when  any  criti- 
cal queftion  arifes,  in  the  determination  of  which  for- 


mer precedents    may  give  light  or  affiftance.     And    Law  of 
therefore,  even  fo  early  as  the  conqueft,  we  find  the  El,gl"'nd. 
prtstentorum  mtmoria  eventorum  reckoned   up   as   one  of  *""" ~ v 
the    chief  qualifications  of  thofe   who  were   held  to 
be  legibus  palria  optime  injlituti.      For  it  is   an  eftablifhed 
rule,  To  abide  by  former  precedents,  where  the  fame 
points  come  again  in  litigation  :  as  well  to  keep  the 
fcale  of  juftice  even  and  fteady,  and  not  liable  to  waver 
with  every  new  judge's  opinion ;  as  alfo  becaufe  the 
law  in  that  cafe  being  folemnly  declared  and  determi- 
ned, what  before  was  uncertain,  and  perhaps  indifferent, 
is  now  become  a  permanent  rule,  which  it  is  not  in  the 
breaft  of  any  fubfequent  judge  to  alter  or  vary  from 
according  to  his  private  fentiments :  he  being  fworn 
to  determine,  not  according  to  his  own  private  judge- 
ment, but  according  to  the  known  laws  and  cuftoms  of 
the  land ;  not  delegated  to  pronounce  a  new  law,  but  to 
maintain  and  expound  the  old  one.     Yet  this  rule  ad- 
mits of  exception,  where  the  former  determination  is 
moft  evidently  contrary  to  reafon  ;  much  more  if  it  be 
contrary  to  the  divine  law.     But,  even  in  fuch  cafes, 
the  fubfequent  judges  do  not  pretend  to  make  a  new 
law,  but  to  vindicate  the  old  one  from  mifreprefenta- 
tion.     For  if  it  be  found  that  the  former  decifion   is 
manifeftly   abfurd   or  unjuft,  it  is  declared,  not   that 
fuch  a  fentence  was  bad  law,  but  that  it  was  not  law; 
that  is,  that  it  is  not  the   eftablifhed  cuftom  of  the 
realm,  as  has  been  erroneoufly  determined.     And  hence 
it  is  that  our  lawyers  are  with  juftice  fo  copious  in  their 
encomiums  on  the  reafon   of  the  common  law ;  that 
they  tell  us,  that  the  law  is  the  perfection  of  reafon, 
that  it  always  intends  to  conform  thereto,  and  that 
what  is  not  reafon  is  not  law.     Not  that  the  particular 
reafon  of  every  rule  in  the  law  can  at  this  diftance  of 
time  be  always  precifely  affigned  ;  but  it  is  fufficient 
that  there  be  nothing  in  the  rule  flatly  contradictory  to 
reafon,  and  then  the  law  will  prefume  it  to  be  well 
founded.     And  it  hath  been  an  ancient  obfervation  in 
the  laws  of  England,  that  whenever  a  ftanding  rule  of 
law,  of  which  the  reafon  perhaps  could  not  be  remem- 
bered or  difcerned,  hath  been  wantonly  broke  in  upon 
by  ftatutes  or  new  refolutions,  the  wifdom  of  the  rule 
hath  in  the  end  appeared  from  the  inconveniences  that 
have  followed  the  innovation. 

The  doctrine  of  the  law  then  is  this :  That  prece- 
dents and  rules  muft  be  followed,  unlefs  flatly  abfurd 
or  unjuft :  for  though  their  reafon  be  not  obvious  at 
firft  view,  yet  we  owe  fuch  a  deference  to  former  times, 
as  not  to  fuppofe  they  acted  wholly  without  confidera- 
tion.  To  illuftrate  this  doctrine  by  examples.  It  has 
been  determined,  time  out  of  mind,  that  a  brother  of 
the  half  blood  fhall  never  fucceed  as  heir  to  the  eftate 
of  his  half  brother,  but  it  fhall  rather  efcheat  to  the 
king  or  other  fuperior  lord.  Now  this  is  a  pofitive 
law,  fixed  and  eftablifhed  by  cuftom  ;  which  cuftom  is 
evinced  by  judicial  decifions ;  and  therefore  can  never 
be  departed  from  by  any  modern  judge  without  a 
breach  of  his  oath  and  the  law.  For  herein  there  is 
nothing  repugnant  to  natural  juftice  ;  though  the  arti- 
ficial reafon  of  it,  drawn  from  the  feodal  law  may  not 
be  quite  obvious  to  every  body.  And  therefore,  on 
account  of  a  fuppofed  hardfhip  upon  the  half  brother, 
a  modern  judge  might  wifh  it  had  been  otherwife 
fettled  ;  yet  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  alter  it.  But  if 
any  court  were  now  to  determine,  that  an  elder  bro- 
ther of  the  half  blood  might  enter  upon  and  feize  any 
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lands  that  were  purchafed  by  his  younger  brother,  no  with  fome  others  of  ancient  date,  whofe  treatifes  are 
fubfequent  judges  would  fcruple  to  declare  that  fuch  cited  as  authority ;  and  are  evidence  that  cafes  have 
prior  determination  was  unjuft,  was  unreafonable,  and    formerly  happened  in  which  fuch  and  fuch  points  were 
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therefore  was  not  law.  So  that  the  law,  and  the  opinion 
of  the  judge,  are  not  always  convertible  terms,  or  one 
and  the  fame  thing  ;  fmce  it  fometimes  may  happen 
that  the  judge  may  miftake  the  law.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  we  may  take  it  as  a  general  rule,  "  That  the 
decifions  of  courts  of  juftice  are  the  evidence  of  what 
is  common  law ;"  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  civil 
law,  what  the  emperor  had  once  determined  was  to 
ferve  for  a  guide  for  the  future. 

The  deciiions  therefore  of  courts  are  held  in  the 
higheft  regard,  and  are  not  only  preferved  as  authentic 
records  in  the  treafuries  of  the  feveral  courts,  but  are 
handed  out  to  public  view  in  the  numerous  volumes  of 
reports  which  furnifh  the  lawyer's  library.  Thefe  re- 
ports are  hiflories  of  the  feveral  cafes,  with  a  fhort 
fummary  of  the  proceedings,  which  are  preferved  at 
large  in  the  record ;  the  arguments  on  both  fides,  and 
the  reafons  the  court  gave  for  its  judgment ;  taken 
down  in  ihort  notes  by  perfons  prefent  at  the  determi- 
nation. And  thefe  ferve  as  indexes  to,  and  alfo  to 
explain,  the  records  ;  which  always,  in  matters  of 
confequence  and  nicety,  the  judges  direct  to  be 
fearched.  The  reports  are  extant  in  a  regular  feries 
from  the  reign  of  King  Edward  II.  incluiive  ;  and 
from  his  time  to  that  of  Henry  VIII.  were   taken  by 


determined,  which  are  now  become  fettled  and  firft 
principles.  One  of  the  laft  of  thefe  methodical  writers 
in  point  of  time,  whofe  works  are  of  any  intrinfic  au- 
thority in  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  do  not  entirely 
depend  on  the  ftrength  of  their  quotations  from  older 
authors,  is  the  fame  learned  judge  we  have  juft  men- 
tioned, Sir  Edwark  Coke  ;  who  hath  writtea  four  vo- 
lumes of  Inftitutcs,  as  he  is  pleafed  to  call  them,  though 
they  have  little  of  the  inftitutional  method  to  warrant 
fuch  a  title.  The  firft  volume  is  a  very  extenfive 
comment  upon  a  little  excellent  treatife  of  tenures, 
compiled  by  judjie  Littleton  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  This  comment  is  a  rich  mine  of  valuable 
common-law  learning,  collected  and  heaped  together 
from  the  ancient  reports  and  year-books,  but  greatly 
defective  in  method  (b).  The  fecond  volume  is  a 
comment  upon  many  old  acts  of  parliament,  without 
any  iyftematical  order ;  the  third  a  more  methodical 
treatife  of  the  pleas  of  the  crown ;  and  the  fourth  an 
account  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  courts  ( c ). 

And  thus  much  for  the  firft  ground  and  chief  corner- 
ftone  of  the  laws  of  England  ;  which  is  general  imme- 
morial cuftom,  or  common  law,  from  time  to  time 
declared  in  the  decifions  of  the  courts  of  juftice  ;  which 
decifions  are  preferved  among  the  public  records,  ex- 


the  prothonotaries,  or  chief  fcribes  of  the  court,  at  the  plained  in  the  reports,  and  digefted  for  general  ufe  in 

expence  of  the  crown,  and  publifhed  annually,  whence  the  authoritive  writings  of  the  venerable  fages  of  the 

they  are  known  under  the  denomination  of  the  year-  law. 

books.     And  it  is  much  to  be  wifhed  that  this  beneficial  The  Roman  law,  as  practifed  in  the  times  of  its  li- 

cuftom  had,  under  proper  regulations,  been  continued  berty,  paid  alfo  a  great  regard  to   cuftom ;  but  not  fo 

to  this  day ;  for  though  King  James  I.  at  the  inftance  much  as  our  law :  it  only  then  adopting  it  when  the 

of  lord  Bacon,  appointed  two  reporters,  with  a  hand-  written  law  was  deficient.     Though    the    reafons  al- 


fome  ftipend  for  this  purpofe  ;  yet  that  wife  inftitu- 
tion  was  foon  neglected,  and  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  the  prefent  time  this  tafk  has  been  ex- 
ecuted by  many  private  and  cotemporary  hands ;  who 
fometimes  through  hafte  and  inaccuracy,  fometimes 
through  miftake  and  want  of  fkill,  have  publiilied  very 


leged  in  the  digeft  will  fully  juftify  our  practice  in 
making  it  of  equal  authority  with,  when  it  is  not  con- 
tradicted by,  the  written  law.  "  for  fmce  (fays  Ju- 
lianus)  the  written  law  binds  us  for  no  other  reafon  but 
becaufe  it  is  approved  by  the  judgment  of  the  people, 
therefore  thofe  laws  which  the  people  have  approved 


crude  and  imperfect  (perhaps  contradictory)  accounts  without  writing  ought  alfo  to  bind  every  body.     For 

of  one  and  the  fame  determination.     Some  of  the  moft  where  is  the  difference,  whether    the    people    declare 

valuable  of  the  ancient  reports  are  thofe  publifhed  by  their  affent  to  a  law  by  fuffrage,  or  by  a  uniform  courfe 

lord  chief  juftice  Coke  ;    a  man  of  infinite  learning  in  of  acting   accordingly?"  Thus  did  they  reafon  while 

his  profeffion,  though  not  a  little  infected  with  the  pe-  Rome  had  fome  remains  of  her  freedom  ;  but,  when 


dantry  and  quaintncfs  of  the  times  he  lived  in,  which 
appear  ftrongly  in  all  his  works.  However,  his  wri- 
tings are  fo  highly  eftimated,  that  they  are  generally 
cited  without  the  author's  name  (a). 

Befides  thefe  reporters,  there  are  alfo  other  authors, 
to  whom  great  veneration  and  refpect  are  paid  by  the 
ftudents  of  the  common  law.  Such  are  Glanvil  and 
Bracton,  Britton  and  Fleta,  Littleton  and  Fitzherbert, 


the  imperial  tyranny  came  to  be  fully  eftablifhed,  the 
civil  laws  fpeak  a  very  different  language.  Quod  prin- 
cipi  plucu'it  leg'u  habet  vigorem,  cum  populus  el  et  in  eum 
omne  fitum  imperium  et  potejlatem  confer  at,  fays  Ulpian. 
Impcrator  folus  et  candiior  et  intcrpres  legis  ex'ijlimatur, 
fays  the  code.  And  again,  Sacrileg'ri  irjlar  ejl  refcr'ipto 
pr.vcipls  obviari.  And  indeed  it  is  one  of  the  charac- 
teriftic  marks  of  Britifh  liberty,  that  die  common  law 

depends 


(a)  His  reports,  for  inftance,  are  ftyled  xar  e£fp3>v,  "  the  reports  ;"  and  in  quoting  them  we  ufually  fay, 
1  or  2  Rep.  not  1  or  2  Coke's  Rep.  as  in  citing  other  authors.  The  reports  of  judge  Croke  are  alfo  cited 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  by  the  name  of  thofe  princes  in  whofe  reigns  the  cafes  reported  in  his  three  vo- 
lumes were  determined;  viz.  queen  Elizabeth,  king  James,  and  king  Charles  I.;  as  well  as  by  the  number 
of  each  volume.  For  fometimes  we  call  them  1,  2,  and  3,  Cro.  ;  but  more  commonly  Cro.  Eliz,.  Cro.  jac.  and. 
Cro.  Car. 

(b)  It  is  ufually  cited  either  by  the  name  of  Co.  Litt.  or  as  1  Inft. 

(c)  Thefe  are  cited  as  2,  3,  or  4  Inft.  without  any  author's  name.  An  honorary  diilinclion,  which,  we 
©bierved,  is  paid  to  the  works  of  no  other  writer  ;  the  generality  of  reports  and  other  tracts  being  quoted  in  the- 
name  of  the  compiler,  as  2  Ventris,  4  Leonard,  1  Siderfin,  and  the  like. 


6i6  L  A 

Law  of    depends  upon  cuftom  ;  which  carries  this  internal  evi- 
<  England.   dence  of  freedom  along  with  it,  that  it  probably  was 

~" ^       introduced  by  the  voluntary  confent  of  the  people. 

Second  II.  The  fecond  branch  of  the    unwritten  laws   of 

branch  of    England  are  particular  cuftoms,  or  laws  which  affect 

theunwrit-  oniy  tne  inhabitants  of  particular  diftricts. 

ten  laws:         Thefe  particular  cuftoms,    or  fome    of  them,    are 

cultonu.      without  doubt  the  remains  of  that  multitude  of  local 

cuftoms  before-mentioned,  out  of  which  the  common 

law,  as  it  now  ftands,  was  collected  at  firft  by  king 

Alfred,  and  afterwards  by  king    Edgar  and  Edward 

the  confeftbr  :  each   diftrict  mutually  facrificing  fome 

of  its  own    fpecial  ufages,    in  order  that    the  whole 

kingdom  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  one  uniform  and 

univerfal  fyftem  of  laws.     But,  for  reafons  that  have 

been  new  long  forgotten,    particular  counties,  cities, 

towns,  manors,  and  lordfhips,  were  very  early  indulged 

with   the   privilege   of  abiding  by  their  own  cuftoms, 

in  contradiftinftion  to  the  reft  of  the  nation  at  large  : 

which  privilege  is  confirmed  to  them  by  feveral  acts  of 

parliament. 

Such  is  the  cuftom  of  gavelkind  in  Kent  and  fome 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  (though  perhaps  it  was 
alfo  general  till  the  Norman  conqueft)  ;  which  ordains, 
among  other  things,  that  not  the  eldeft  ion  only  of 
the  father  (hall  fucceed  to  his  inheritance,  but  all  the 
fons  alike ;  and  that,  though  the  anceftor  be  attainted 
and  hanged,  yet  the  heir  ihall  fucceed  to  his  eftate, 
without  any  efcheat  to  the  lord. — Such  is  the  cuftom 
that  prevails  in  divers  ancient  boroughs,  and  therefore 
called  borough-englijli,  that  the  youngeft  fon  ihall  inherit 
the  eftate,  in  preference  to  all  his  elder  brothers. — Such 
is  the  cuftom  in  other  boroughs,  that  a  widow  (hall 
be  entitled,  for  her  dower,  to  all  her  hufband's  lands  ; 
whereas  at  the  common  law  ihe  ihall  be  endowed  of 
one  third  part  only. — Such  alfo  are  the  fpecial  and 
particular  cuftoms  of  manors,  of  which  every  one  has 
more  or  lefs,  and  which  bind  all  the  copyhold  tenants 
that  hold  of  the  faid  manors. — Such  likewife  is  the 
cuftom  of  holding  divers  inferior  courts,  with  power 
of  trying  caufes,  in  cities  and  trading  towns  ;  the 
right  of  holding  which,  when  no  royal  grant  can 
be  fhown,  depends  entirely  upon  immemorial  and  efta- 
bliined  ufage. — Such,  laftly,  are  many  particular  cu- 
ftoms within  the  city  of  London,  with  regard  to 
trade,  apprentices,  widows,  orphans,  and  a  variety  of 
other  matters.  Ail  thefe  are  contrary  to  the  general 
law  of  the  land,  and  are  good  only  by  fpecial  ufage; 
though  the  cuftoms  of  London  are  alfo  confirmed  by 
act  of  parliament. 

To  tlits  head  may  moft  properly  be  referred  a  parti- 
cular fyftem  of  cuftoms  ufed  only  among  one  fet  of  the 
king's  fubjefts,  called  the  cvjlom  of  merchants,  or  lex 
tmrcatoria  :  which,  however  different  from  the  general 
rules  of  the  common  law,  is  yet  ingrafted  into  it,  and 
made  a  part  of  it ;  being  allowed,  for  the  benefit  of 
trade,  to  be  of  the  utmoft  validity  in  all  commercial 
tranfactions  ;  for  it  is  a  maxim  of  law,  that  cuilibel  in 
fua  arte  credendum  ejl. 
4I  The  ruler,  relating  to  particular  cuftoms  regard  ei- 

ther the  proof  of  their  exiftence;  their  legality  when 
proved;  or  their  ufual  method  of  allowance.  And  firft 
we  will  consider  the  rule    of  proof. 

As  to  gavelkind,  and  borough-englifh,  the  law  takes 
particular  notice  of  them  ;  and  there  is  no  occafion  to 
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prove,  that  fuch  cuftoms  actually  exift,  but  only 
the  lands  in  queftion  are  fubjedt  thereto.  All  other 
private  cuftoms  muft  be  particularly  pleaded :  and  as 
well  the  exiftence  of  fuch  cuftoms  muft  be  ihowp,  as 
that  the  thing  in  difpute  is  within  the  cuftom  alleged. 
The  trial  in  both  cafes  (both  to  ihow  the  exiftence  of 
the  cuftom,  as,  "  that  in  the  manor  of  Dale  lands 
ill  all  defcend  only  to  the  heirs  male,  and  never  to  the 
heirs  female ;"  and  alfo  to  ihow  "  that  the  lands  in 
queftion  are  within  that  manor")  is  by  a  jury  of  12 
men,  and  not  by  the  judges ;  except  the  fame  parti- 
cular cuftom  has  been  before  tried,  determined,  and 
recorded,  in  the  fame  court. 

The  cuftoms  of  London  differ  from  all  others  in 
point  of  trial :  for  if  the  exiftence  of  the  cuftom  be 
brought  in  queftion,  it  ihall  not  be  tried  by  a  jury, 
but  by  certificate  from  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen 
by  the  mouth  of  their  recorder  ;  unlefs  it  be  fuch  a  cu- 
ftom as  the  corporation  is  itfelf  interefted  in,  as  a 
right  of  taking  toll,  &c.  for  then  the  law  permits  them 
not  to  certify  on  their  own  behalf. 

When  a  cuftom  is  actually  proved  to  exift,  the  next 
inquiry  is  into  the  legality  of  it ;  for  if  it  is  not  a  good 
cuftom,  it  ought  to  be  no  longer  ufed.  Ma/us  vfus 
abolcndus  eft,  is  an  eftablifhed  maxim  of  the  law.  To 
make  a  particular  cuftom  good,  the  following  are  ne- 
ceflary  requifites. 

1.  That  it  have  been  ufed  fo  long,  that  the  me- 
mory of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  So  that, 
if  any  one  can  ihow  the  beginning  of  it,  it  is  no 
good  cuftom.  For  which  reafon,  no  cuftom  can  pre- 
vail againft  an  exprefs  act  of  parliament,  fince  the 
ftatute  itfelf  is  a  proof  of  a  time  when  fuch  a  cuftom 
did  not  exift. 

2.  It  muft  have  been  continued.  Any  interruption 
would  caufe  a  temporary  ceafing :  the  revival  gives  it 
a  new  beginning,  which  will  be  within  time  of  me- 
mory, and  thereupon  the  cuftom  will  be  void.  But 
this  muft  be  underftood  with  regard  to  an  interruption 
of  the  right ;  for  an  interruption  of  the  poffefllon  only, 
for  10  or  20  years,  will  not  deftroy  the  cuftom.  As 
if  the  inhabitants  of  a  pariih  have  a  cuftomary  right 
of  watering  their  cattle  at  a  certain  pool,  the  cuftom 
is  not  deftroyed  though  they  do  not  ufe  it  for  10 
years,  it  only  becomes  more  difficult  to  prove :  but  if 
the  right  be  any  how  difcontinued  for  a  day,  the  cuftom 
is  quite  at  an  end. 

3.  It  muft  have  been  peaceable,  and  acquiefced  in  ; 
not  fubject  to  contention  and  difpute.  For  as  cuftoms 
owe  their  original  to  common  confent,  their  being  im- 
memorially  difputed,  either  at  law  or  otherwife,  is  a 
proof  that  fuch  confent  was  wanting. 

4.  Cuftoms  muft  be  reafonablc  ;  or  rather,  taken  ne- 
gatively, they  muft  not  be  unreafonable.  Which  is 
not  always,  as  Sir  Edward  Coke  fays,  to  be  under- 
ftood of  every  unlearned  man's  reafon  ;  but  of  artificial 
and  legal  reafon,  warranted  by  authority  of  law.  Upon 
which  account  a  cuftom  may  be  good,  though  the  par- 
ticular reafon  of  it  cannot  be  affigned  ;  for  it  fufficeth, 
if  no  good  legal  reafon  can  be  affigned  againft  it. 
Thus  a  cuftom  in  a  pariih,  that  no  man  ihall  put  his 
beafts  into  the  common  till  the  third  of  October,  would 
be  good  ;  and  yet  it  would  be  hard  to  ihow  the  reafon 
why  that  day  in  particular  is  fixed  upon,  rather  than 
the  day  before  or  after.     But  a  cuftom,  that  no  cattle 

ihall 
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fhall  be  put  in  till  the  lord  of  the  manor  has  firft  put  in 
his,  is  unreafonable,  and  therefore  bad  :  for  peradven- 
ture  the  lord  will  never  put  in  his ;  and  then  the  te- 
nants will  lofe  all  their  profits. 

5.  Cuftoms  ought  to  be  certa'n.  A  cuftom,  that 
lands  fhall  defcend  to  the  moil  worthy  of  the  owner's 
blood,  is  void  ;  for  how  fhall  this  worth  be  determined? 
but  a  cuftom  to  defcend  to  the  next  male  of  the  blood 


becnufe  it  is  moft  plain,  that  it  is  not  on  account  of 
their  being  written  laws,  that  either  the  canon  law,  or 
the  civil  law,  have  any  obligation  within  this  kingdom  : 
neither  do  their  force  and  efficacy  depend  upon  their 
own  intrinfic  authority  ;  which  is  the  cafe  of  our  writ- 
ten laws  or  acts  of  parliament.  They  bind  not  the 
fiibjecls  of  England,  becaufe  their  materials  \  ere  col- 
lected from  popes  or  emperors  ;  were  digefted  by  Ju 


exclufive  of  females,  is  certain,  and  therefore  good,  flinian,  or  declared  to  be  authentic  by  Gregory.  Thefe 
A  cuftom  to  pay  two  pence  an  acre  in  lieu  of  tithes,  is  confederations  give  them  no  authority  here  :  for  the  le- 
good  ;  but  to  pay  fometimes  two  pence  and  fometimes    giflature  Of  England  doth  not,  nor  ever  did,  recognize 


three  pence,  as  the  Occupier  of  the  land  pleafes,  is  bad 
for  its  certainty.  Yet  a  cuftom,  to  pay  a  year's  im- 
proved value  for  a  fine  on  a  copyhold  eftatc,  is  good ; 
though  the  value  is   a  thing  uncertain :  for  the  value 


any  foreign  power,  as  fuperior  or  equal  to  it  in  this 
kingdom  ;  or  as  having  the  right  to  give  law  to  any 
the  meaneft  of  its  fubjects.  But  all  the  ftrength  that 
either  the  papal  or  imperial  laws  have  obtained  in  this 


may  at  any  time  be  afcertained  ;  and  the  maxim  of  law    realm  (or  indeed  iu  any  other  kingdom  in  Europe)  is 


is,  Id  certum  efl,  quod certum  reddipotefl. 

6.  Cuftoms,  though  eftabliflied  by  confent,  muft  be 
(when  eftablifhed)  compulfory :  and  not  left  to  the  op- 
tion of  every  man,  whether  he  will  ufe  them  or  no. 
Therefore  a  cuftom,  that  all  the  inhabitants  fhall  be 
rated  toward  the  maintenance  of  a  bridge,  will  be  good ; 
but  a  cuftom,  that  every  man  is  to  contribute  thereto 
at  his  own  pleafure,  is  idle  and  abfurd,  and  indeed  no 
cuftom  at  all. 

7.  Laftly,  cuftoms  muft  be  confiflent  with  each  o- 
ther.  One  cuftom  cannot  be  fet  up  in  oppofition  to 
another.  For  if  both  are  really  cuftoms,  then  both  are 
of  equal  antiquity,  and  both  eftablifhed  by  mutual  con- 
fent :  which  to  fay  of  contradictory  cuftoms,  is  abfurd. 
Therefore,  if  one  man  prefcribes  that  by  cuftom  he 
lias  a  right  to  have  windows  looking  into  another's  gar- 
den ;  the  other  cannot  claim  a  right  by  cuftom  to  ftop 
up  orObftruct  thofe  windows:  forthefetwo  contradictory 
cuftoms  cannot  both  be  good,  nor  both  ftand  together. 
He  ought  rather  to  deny  the  exiftence  of  the  former 
cuftom. 

Next,  as  to  the  allowance  of  fpecial  cuftoms.  Cuf- 
toms, in  derogation  of  the  common  law,  muft  be  con- 
ftrued  ftrictiy.  Thus,  by  the  cuftom  of  gavelkind,  an 
infant  of  15  years  may  by  one  fpecies  of  conveyance 
(called  a  deed  of  feoffment )  convey  away  his  lands  in  fee 
fimple,  Of  for  ever.     Yet  this  cuftom  does  not  impowcr 
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only  becaufe  they  have  been  admitted  and  received  by 
immemorial  ufage  and  cuftom  in  fome  particular  cafes, 
and  fome  particular  courts ;  and  then  they  form  a 
branch  of  the  leges  non  fcript<sy  or  cuftomary  law:  or 
elfe,  becaufe  they  are  in  fome  other  cafes  introduced 
by  confent  of  parliament,  and  then  they  owe  their  va- 
lidity to  the  leges  fcripte,  or  ftatute  law.  This  is  ex- 
prefsly  declared  in  thofe  remarkable  words  of  the  fta- 
tute 25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  21.  addreffed  to  the  king's  royal 
majefty. — "  This  your  grace's  realm,  recognizing  no 
fuperior  under  God  but  only  your  grace,  hath  been 
and  is  free  from  fubjection  to  any  man's  laws,  but  only 
to  fuch  as  have  been  devifed,  made,  and  ordained  with- 
in this  realm  for  the  wealth  of  the  fame;  or  to  fuch 
other  as,  by  fufferance  of  your  grace  and  your  proge- 
nitors, the  people  of  this  your  realm  have  taken  at  their 
frce  liberty,  by  their  own  confent,  to  be  ufed  amor.g 
them  ;  and  have  bound  themfelves  by  long  ufe  and 
cuftom  to  the  obfervance  of  the  fame  :  not  as  to  the 
obfervance  of  the  laws  of  any  foreign  prince,  potentate, 
or  prelate  ;  but  as  to  the  cuftomed  and  ancient  laws 
of  this  realm,  originally  eftablifhed  as  laws  of  the  fame, 
by  the  faid  fufferance,  confents,  and  cuftoms ;  and  none 
otherwife." 

1-  By  the  civil  law,  abfolutely  taken,  is  generally  un- 
derftood  the  civil  or  municipal  law  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, as  comprifed  in   the  inftitutes,  the  code,  and  the 


him  to  ufe  any  other  conveyance,  or  even  toleafe  them    digeft  of  the  emperor  Juftinian,  and  the  novel  confti 


for  feven  years:  for  the  cuftom  muft  be  ftrictiy  pur- 
fued.  And,  moreover,  all  fpecial  cuftoms  muft  fu  li- 
mit to"  the  king's  prerogative.  Therefore,  if  the  king 
purchafes  lands  of  the  nature  of  gavelkind,  where  all 
the  fons  inherit  equally ;  yet,  upon  the  king's  demife, 
his  eldeft  fen  fhall  fucceed  to  thofe  lands  alone.  And 
thus  much  for  the  fecond  part  of  the  leges  nonferipta, 
or  thofe  particular  cuftoms  which  affect  particular  per- 
fons  or  diftriets  only 


tutions  of  himfelf  and  fome  of  his  fucceffors  ;  of  which 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  give  a  fhort  and  general  ac- 
count. 

The  Roman  law  (founded  firft  upon  the  regal  con- 
ftitutions  of  their  ancient  kings,  next  upon  the  1 2  table* 
of  the  decemviri,  then  upon  the  laws  or  ftatutes  enacted 
by  the  fenate  or  people,  the  edicts  of  the  prsctor,  and 
the  iffponfa  pruder.tum  or  opinions  of  learned  law- 
yers, and  laftly  upon  the  imperial  decrees  or  conftitu- 


lll.  The  third  branch  of  them  are  thofe  peculiar  laws    tions  of  fucceffive  emperors)  had  grown  to  fo  great  a 


which  by  cuftom  are  adopted  and  ufed  only  in  certain 
peculiar  courts  and  jurifdictions.  And  by  thefe  are  un- 
derftood  the  civil  and  canon  laws. 

Tt  may  feem  a  little  improper,  at  firft  view,  to  rank' 
thefe  laws,  under  the  head  of  leges  non  fcripta,  or  un- 


it, 


,  tarn  Immenfus 
cumulus,  that    they 


alia 


rum 


were 


bulk,  or,  as  Livy    expieffes 
fuper  alias  acervatarum  legum 

computed  to  be  many  camels  load  by  an  author  who 
preceded  Ju flinian.  This  was  in  part  remedied  by  the 
collections  of  three  private  lawyers,  Gregorius,  Her- 


written  laws,  feeing  they  are  fet  forth  by  authority  in    rnogenes,  and  Papirius  ;  and  then  by  the  emperor  Theo 


their  pandects,  their  codes,  and  their  inftitutions ; 
their  councils,  decrees,  and  decretals  ;  and  enforced  by 
an  imroenfe  number  of  expofitions,  decifions,  and  trea- 
tifes  of  the  learned  in  both  branches  of  the  law.  But 
this  is  done  after  the  example  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
Vol.  IX. 
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dofius  the  younger,  by  whofe  orders  a  code  was  com- 
piled, A.  D.  438,  being  a  methodical  collection  of 
all  the  imperial  conftitutions  then  in  force  :  which 
Theodofian  code  was  the  only  book  of  civil  law  re- 
ceived as  authentic  in  the  weftern  part  of  Europe,  till 
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many  centuries  after ;  and  to  this  it  is  probable  that 
the  Franks  and  Goths  might  frequently  pay  fome  re- 
gard, in  framing  legal  conftitutions  for  their  newly 
erected  kingdoms.  For  Juftinian  commanded  only  in 
the  eaftern  remains  of  the  empire  ;  and  it  was  under 
his  aufpices,  that  the  prefent  body  of  civil  law  was 
compiled  and  finifhed  by  Tribonian  and  other  lawyers, 
about  the  year  533. 

This  confifts  of,  1.  The  inflitutes ;  which  contain 
the  elements  or  firft  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  in 
four  bocks.  2.  The  digefts  or  pandects,  in  50  books ; 
containing  the  01  inions  and  writings  of  eminent  law- 
yers, digefted  in  a  fyitematical  method.  3.  A  new 
code,  or  collection  of  imperial  conftitutions  ;  the  lapfe 
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is  alfo  a  kind  of  national  canon  law,  compofed  of  le-    Law  of 
gatme  and  provincial  conftitutions,  and  adapted  only  England, 
to  the  exigencies  of  this  church  and  kingdom.     The  " 
legatine   conftitutions  were  ecclefiaftical  laws,  enacted 
in  national  fynods,  held  under  the  cardinals  Otho  and 
Othobon,  legates  from  Pope  Gregory  IX.  and  Pope 
Clement  IV.  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III.  about 
the  years    1220  and    1268.     The  provincial  conftitu- 
tions are  principally  the  decrees  of  provincial  fynods, 
held  under  divers  archbifhops  of  Canterbury,  from  Ste- 
phen Langton   in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  to   Henry 
Chichele  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. ;  and  adopted  alfo 
by  the  province  of  York  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
At  the  dawn  of  the  reformation,  in  the  reign  of  King 


of  a  whole  century  having  rendered  the  former  code  of    Henry  VIII.  it  was  enacted  in  parliament,  that  a  re- 


Theodofius  imperfect.  4.  The  novels,  or  new  con- 
ftitutions, polterior  in  time  to  the  other  books,  and 
amounting  to  a  fupplement  to  the  code  ;  containing 
new  decrees  of  fuccelfive  emperors,  as  new  queftions 
happened  to  arife.  Thefe  form  the  body  of  Roman 
law,  or  corpus  juris  civilis,  as  publifhed  about  the  time 


view  fhould  be  had  of  the  canon  law  ;  and  till  fuch  re- 
view fhould  be  made,  all  canons,  conftitutions,  ordi- 
nances and  fynodals  provincial,  being  then  already 
made,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  the  land  or  the 
king's  prerogative,  fhould  ftill  be  ufed  and  executed- 
And,  as  no  fuch  review  has  yet  been  perfected,  upon 


of  Juftinian  :  which,  however,  fellfoon  into  neglect  and    this  ftatute  now  depends  the  authority  of  the  canon  law 

oblivion,  till  about  the  year  11 30,  when  a  copy  of  the    in  England. 

digefts  was  found  at  Amain  in  Italy  ;  which  accident, 

concurring  with  the  policy  of  the  Roman  ecclefiaftics, 

fuddenly  gave  new  vogue  and   authority  to  the  civil 

law,  introduced  it  into  feveral  nations,  and  occafioned 

that  mighty  inundation  of  voluminous  comments,  with 

which  this  fyftem  of  law,  more  than  any  other,  is  now 

loaded. 

The  canon  law  is  a  body  of  Roman  ecclefiaftical 


law,  relative  to  fuch  matters  as  that  church  either  has, 
or  pretends  to  have,  the  proper  jurifdiction  over.  This 
is  compiled  from  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Latin  fa- 
thers, the  decrees  of  general  councils,  the  decretal 
epiftles  and  bulls  of  the  holy  fee.  All  which  lay  in 
the  fame  diforder  and  confufion  as  the  Roman  civil 
law:  till,  about  the  year  1151,  one  Gratian  and  Ita- 
lian monk,  animated  by  the  difcovery  of  Juftinian's 
pandects,  reduced  the  ecclefiaftical  conftitutions  alfo 
into  fome  method,  in  three  books  ;  which  he  entitled 
Concordia  difcordantium  canonum,  but  which  are  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  Decretum  Gratiani.  Thefe 
reached  as  low  as  the  time  of  Pope  Alexander  III.  The 
fubfequent  papal  decrees,  to  the  pontificate  of  Gre- 
gory IX.  were  publifhed  in  much  the  fame  method  un- 
der the  aufpices  of  that  pope,  about  the  year  1230, 
in  five  books  ;  entitled  Decrctalia  Gregorii  noni.  A 
fixih  book  was  added  by  Boniface  VIII.  About  the 
year  1298,  which  is  called  S  xtus  Decretalium.  The 
Clementine  conftitutions,  or  decrees  of  Clement  V. 
were  in  like  manner  authenticated  in  1317  by  his  fuc- 
ceftor  John  XXII. ;  who  alfo  publifhed  20  conftitutions    of  contumacy)  to  punifh  the  officer  who  executes,  and 


As  for  the  canons  enacted  by  the  clergy  under 
James  I.  in  the  year  1603,  and  never  confirmed  in 
parliament,  it  has  been  folemly  adjudged  upon  the 
principles  of  law  and  the  conftitution,  that  where  they 
are  not  merely  declaratory  of  the  ancient  canon  law, 
but  are  introductory  of  new  regulations,  they  do  not 
bind  the  laity,  whatever  regard  the  clergy  may  think 
proper  to  pay  them. 

There  are  four  fpecies  of  courts,  in  which  the  civil 
and  canon  laws  are  permitted  under  different,  re- 
ftrictions  to  be  ufed.  1.  The  courts  of  the  archbi- 
fhops and  bifhops,  and  their  derivative  officers  ;  ufually 
called  courts  Chriftian,  (curia  Chriftianitatis ) ,  or  the  ec- 
clefiaftical courts.  2.  The  military  courts.  3.  The  courts 
of  admiralty.  4.  The  courts  of  the  two  univerfities. 
In  all,  their  reception  in  general,  and  the  different  de- 
grees of  that  reception,  are  grounded  entirely  upon 
cuftom ;  corroborated  in  the  latter  inftance  by  act  of 
parliament,  ratifying  thofe  charters  which  confirm 
the  cuftomary  law  of  the  univerfities.  The  more  mi- 
nute confideration  of  them  will  fall  under  their  pro- 
per articles.  It  will  fuffice  at  prefent  to  remark  a  few 
particulars  relative  to  them  all,  which  may  ferve  to  in- 
culcate more  ftrongly  the  doctrine  laid  down  concern- 
ing them. 

1.  And  firft,  the  courts  of  common  law  have  the 
fuperintendency  over  thefe  courts  ;  to  keep  them  within 
their  jurisdictions  ;  to  determine  wherein  they  exceed 
them  ;  to  reftrain  and  prohibit  fuch  excefs  ;  and  (in  cafe 


of  his  own,  called  Extravagantes  Joannis:  all  which 
in  fome  meafure  anfwer  to  the  novels  of  the  civil  law. 
To  thefe  have  been  fince  added  fome  decrees  of  later 
popes  in  five  books,  called  Extravagant^:  Communes  : 
And  all  thefe  together,  Gratian's  decree,  Gregory's 
decretals,  the  fixth  decretal,  the  Clementine  conftitu- 
tions, and  the  Extravagants  of  John  and  hisfuccelfors, 
form  the  corpus  juris  canonici,  or  body  of  the  Roman 
canon  law. 

Befides  thefe  pontifical  collections,  which  during  the 
times  of  popery  were  received  as  authentic  in  En- 
gland, as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Chriftendom3  there 


in  fome  cafes  the  judge  who  enforces,  the  fentence  fo  de- 
clared to  be  illegal. 

2.  The  common  law  has  referved  to  itfelf  the  expo- 
fition  of  all  fuch  acts  of  parliament,  as  concern  either 
the  extent  of  thefe  courts,  or  the  matters  depending 
before  them.  And  therefore,  if  thefe  courts  either  re- 
fufe  to  allow  thefe  acts  of  parliament,  or  will  expound 
them  in  any  other  fenfe  than  what  the  common  law 
puts  upon  them,  the  king's  courts  at  Weftminfter  will 
grant  prohibitions  to  reftrain  and  controul  them. 

3.  An  appeal  lies  from  all  thefe  courts  to  the  king, 
in  the  laft  refort;  which  proves  that  the  jurifdiction 
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exercifed  in  them  is  derived  from  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land, and  not  from  any  foreign  potentate,  or  intrinfic 
authority  of  their  own. — And,  from  thefe  three  ftrong 
marks  and  enfigns  of  fuperiority,  it  appears  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  civil  and  canon  laws,  though  admitted 
in  fome  cafes  by  cuftom  in  fome  courts,  are  only  fub- 
ordinate  and  leges  fub  graviori  lege  ;  and  that  thus  ad- 
mitted, reftrained,  altered,  new-modelled,  and  amend- 
ed, they  are  by  no  means  with  us  a  diftincl  indepen- 
dent fpecies  of  law,  but  are  inferior  branches  of  the 
cuftomary  or  unwritten  laws  of  England,  properly  call- 
led  the  kings  ecclejiajlical,  the  king's  military,  the  king's  ma- 
ritime, or  the  king's  academical,  laws. 

Let  us  next  proceed  to  the  leges  fcripta,  the  written 
laws  of  the  kingdom ;  which  are  ftatutes,  acts,  or 
edicts,  made  by  the  king's  majefty,  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  lords  fpiritual  and  temporal  and  commons 
in  parliament  affembled.  The  oldeft  of  thefe  now  ex- 
tant, and  printed  in  our  ftatute  books,  is  the  famous 
magna  charta,  as  confirmed  in  parliament  9  Hen.  III. 
though  doubtlefs  there  were  many  acts  before  that 
time,  the  records  of  which  are  now  loft,  and  the  deter- 
minations of  them  perhaps  at  prefent  currently  received 
for  the  maxims  of  the  old  common  law. 

The  manner  of  making  thefe  ftatutes  being  explain- 
ed under  the  article  Bill  and  Parliament,  we  ftiall 
here  only  take  notice  of  the  different  kinds  of  ftatutes  ; 
and  of  fome  general  rules  with  regard  to  their  con- 
struction (d). 

Firft,  as  to  their  feveral  kinds.  Statutes  are  either 
general  or  fpecial,  public  or  private.  A  general  or 
public  act  is  an  univerfal  rule  that  regards  the  whole 
community :  and  of  this  the  courts  of  law  are  bound 
to  take  notice  judicially  and  ex  officio,  without  the  tta- 
tute  being  particularly  pleaded,  or  formally  fet  forth, 
by  the  party  who  claims  an  advantage  under  it.  Spe- 
cial or  private  acts  are  rather  exceptions  than  rules, 
being  thofe  which  only  operate  upon  particular  perfons 
and  private  concerns ;  fuch  as  the  Romans  entitled  fe- 
natus  decreta,  in  contradiftinction  to  the  fenatus-con- 
fulta,  which  regarded  the  whole  community  ;  and  of 
thefe  the  judges  are  not  bound  to  take  notice,  unlefs 
they  be  formally  (hewn  and  pleaded.  Thus,  to  (hew 
the  diftinction,  the  ftatute  13  Eliz.  c.  10.  to  prevent 
fpiritual  perfons  from  making  leafes  for  longer  terms 
than  2 1  years  or  three  lives,  is  a  public  act ;  it  being 
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a  rule  prefcribed  to  the  whole  body  of  fpiritual  perfons     Law  of 
in  the  nation  :  but  an  acT:  to  enable  the  bifhop  of  Cheftcr    England. 
to  make  a  leafe  to  A.  B.  for  60  years,  is  an  exception 
to  this  rule ;  it  concerns  only  the  parties  and  the  bi- 
fhop's  fucceffors,  and  is  therefore  a  private  act. 

Statutes  alfo  are  either  declaratory  of  the  common 
law,  or  remedial  of  fome  defects  therein.  Declaratory, 
where  the  old  cuftoms  of  the  kingdom  is  almoft  fallen 
into  difufe,  or  become  difputable  ;  in  which  cafe  the 
parliament  has  thought  proper,  in  perpetuum  rei  tejli- 
monium,  and  for  avoiding  all  doubts  and  difficulties, 
to  declare  what  the  common  law  is  and  ever  hath  been. 
Thus  the  ftatute  of  treafons,  25  Edw.  III.  cap.  2.  doth 
not  make  any  new  fpecies  of  treafons  :  but  only,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  fubject,  declares  and  enumerates 
thofe  feveral  kinds  of  offence  which  before  were  trea- 
fon  at  the  common  law.  Remedial  ftatutes  are  thofe 
which  are  made  to  fupply  fuch  defects,  and  abridge 
fuch  fuperfluities,  in  the  common  law,  as  arife  either 
from  the  general  imperfection  of  all  human  laws,  from 
change  of  time  and  circumftances,  from  the  miftakes 
and  unadvifed  determinations  of  unlearned  judges,  or 
from  any  other  caufe  whatfoever.  And  this  being 
done,  either  by  enlarging  the  common  law  where  it 
was  too  narrow  and  circumfcribed,  or  by  reftraining  it 
where  it  was  too  lax  and  luxuriant,  hath  occafioned 
another  fubordinate  divifion  of  remedial  acts  of  parlia- 
ment into  enlarging  and  retraining  ftatutes.  To  in- 
ftance  again  in  the  cafe  of  treafon.  Clipping  the  cur- 
rent coin  of  the  kingdom  was  an  offence  not  fufficiently 
guarded  againft  by  the  common  law :  therefore  it  was 
thought  expedient  by  ftatute  5  Eliz.  c.  'ir.  to  make 
it  high  treafon,  which  it  was  not  at  the  common  law : 
fo  that  this  was  an  enlarging  ftatute.  At  common  law, 
alfo,  fpiritual  corporations  might  leafe  out  their  eftates 
for  any  term  of  years,  till  prevented  by  the  ftatute  1 3 
Eliz.  before-mentioned :  this  was  therefore  a  retraining 
ftatute.  49 

Secondly,  the  rules  to  be  obferved  with  regard  to  Conftruc- 
the  conftruction  of  ftatutes  are  principally  thefe  which  tion  of 
follow.  ftatute*. 

1.  There  are  three  points  to  be  confidered  in  the 
conftruction  of  all  remedial  ftatutes ;  the  old  law,  the 
mifchief,  and  the  remedy :  that  is,  how  the  common 
law  ftood  at  the  making  of  the  act ;  what  the  mifchief 
was,  for  which  the  common  law  did  not  provide  ;  and 

4  I  2  what 


(d)  The  method  of  citing  thefe  acts  of  parliament  is  various.  Many  of  the  ancient  ftatutes  are  called  after 
the  name  of  the  place  where  the  parliament  was  held  that  made  them  ;  as  the  ftatutes  of  Merton  and  Marle- 
berge,  of  Weftminfter,  Glocefter,  and  Winchefter.  Others  are  denominated  entirely  from  their  fubject ;  as 
the  ftatutes  of  Wales  and  Ireland,  the  articuli  cleri,  and  the  prerogativa  regis.  Some  are  diftinguifhed  by  their 
initial  words,  a  method  of  citing  very  ancient :  being  ufed  by  the  Jews,  in  denominating  the  books  of  the 
pentateuch  ;  by  the  Chriftian  church,  in  diftinguifhing  their  hymns  and  divine  offices ;  by  the  Romanifts,  in 
defcribing  their  papal  bulls;  and  in  fhort  by  the  whole  body  of  ancient  civilians  and  canonifts,  among  whom 
this  method  of  citation  generally  prevailed,  not  only  with  regard  to  chapters,  but  inferior  fections  alfo ;  in 
imitation  of  all  which  we  ftill  call  fome  of  the  old  ftatutes  by  their  initial  words,  as  the  ftatute  of  Quia  empto- 
res,  and  that  of  CircumfpeSe  agatis.  But  the  moft  ufual  method  of  citing  them,  efpecially  fmce  the  time  of 
Edward  II.  is  by  naming  the  year  of  the  king's  reign  in  which  the  ftatute  was  made,  together  with  the 
chapter  or  particular  act,  according  to  its  numeral  order;  as,  9  Geo.  II.  c.  4.  For  all  the  acts  of  one 
feffion  of  parliament  taken  together  make  properly  but  one  ftatute  :  and  therefore,  when  two  feffions  have 
been  held  in  one  year,  we  ufually  mention  flat.  1.  or  2.  Thus  the  bill  of  rights  is  cited,  as  1  W.  &  M.  ft.  2 
c.  2.  fignifying  that  it  is  the  fecond  chapter  or  act  of  the  fecond  ftatute  or  the  laws  made  in  the  fecond  feffions 
of  parliament  held  in  the  firft  year  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary. 
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what  remedy  the  parliament  hath  provided  to  cure 
this  miichief.  And  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  judges  fo  to 
ccnftruc  the  act,  as  to  fupprefs  the  mifchief  and  ad- 
vance the  remedy.  Let  us  inftance  again  in  the  fame 
reftraining  ftatute  of  13  Eliz.  c.  10.  By  the  common 
law,  ecclefiaftical  corporations  might  let  as  long  leafes 
as  they  thought  proper :  the  mifchief  was,  that  they 
let  long  and  unreafonable  leafes,  to  the  impoverishment 
of  their  fucceffors  :  the  remedy  applied  by  the  ftatute 
was  by  making  void  all  leafes  by  ecclefiaftical  bodies 
for  longer  terms  than  three  lives  or  21  years.  Now 
in  the  conftruetion  of  this  ftatute  it  is  held,  that  leafes, 
though  for  a  longer  term,  if  made  by  a  bifhop,  are 
•not  void  during  the  biftiop's  continuance' in  his  fee  ;  or, 
if  made  by  a  dean  and  chapter,  they  are  not  void  du- 
ring the  continuance  of  the  dean  ;  for  the  act  was 
made  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  the  fucceffor. 
The  mifchief  is  therefore  fufficiently  fuppreffed  by  va- 
cating them  after  the  determination  of  the  intereft  of 
the  granters  ;  but  the  leafes,  during  their  continuance, 
being  not  within  the  mifchief,  are  not  within  the  re- 
medy. 

2.  A  ftatute,  which  treats  of  things  or  perfons  of 
an  inferior  rank,  cannot  by  any  general  ivords  be  ex- 
tended to  thofe  of  a  fuperior.  So  a  ftatute,  treating 
of  "  deans,  prebendaries,  parfons,  vicars,  and  others, 
having  fpiritual  promotion"  is  held  not  to  extend  to 
biihops,  though  they  have  fpiritual  promotion ;  deans 
being  the  higheft  perfons  named,  and  bifhops  being  of 
a  ftill  higher  order. 

3.  Penal  ftafutes  muft  be  conftrued  ftrictly.  Thus 
the  ftatute  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  12.  having  enacted  that  thofe 
who  are  convicted  of  ftealing  horfes  fhould  not  have  the 
benefit  of  clergy,  the  judges  conceived  that  this  did 
not  extend  to  him  who  fhould  fteal  but  one  horp,  and 
therefore  procured  a  new  act  for  that  purpofe  in  the 
following  year.  And,  to  come  nearer  to  our  own 
times,  by  the  ftatute  14  Geo.  II.  c.  6.  ftealing  fheep  or 
other  cattle,  was  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
But  thefe  general  words,  "  or  other  cattle,"  being 
looked  upon  as  much  too  locfe  to  create  a  capital  of- 
fence, the  act  was  held  to  extend  to  nothing  but  mere 
fheep.  And  therefore,  in  the  next  feflions,  it  was 
found  necefTaty  to  make  another  ftatute,  15  Geo.  II. 
c.  34,  extending  the  former  to  bulls,  cows,  oxen,  fteers, 
L.ullocks,  heifers,  calves,  and  lambs,  by  name. 

4.  Statutes  againft  frauds  are  to  be  liberally  and  be- 
neficially expounded.  This  may  feem  a  contradiction 
to  the  laft  rule  ;  moft  ftatutes  againft  frauds  being  in 
their  confequences  penal.  But  this  difference  is  here 
to  be  taken:  where  the  ftatute  acts  upon  the  offender, 
and  inflicts  a  penalty,  as  the  pillory  or  a  fine,  it  is  then 
to  be  taken  ftrictly ;  but  when  the  ftatute  acts  upon 
the  offence,  by  fetting  afide  the  fraudulent  transaction, 
here  it  is  to  be  conftrued  liberally.  Upon  this  footing 
the  ftatute  of  13  Eliz.  c.  5.  which  voids  all  gifts  of 
;:oods,  &c.  made  to  defraud"  creditors  and  others,  was 
held  to  extend  by  the  general  words  to  a  gift  made  to 
defraud  the  queen  of  a  forfeiture. 

5.  One  parr  of  a  ftatute  muft  be  fo  conftrued  by 
another,  that  the  whole  may  (if  pofiible)  (land*  ut  res 
magis  valeai  qvam  pereat.  As  if  land  be  vefted  in  the 
Mng  and  his  hitrs  by  act  of  parliament,  faying  the 
,  ight  of  A  ;  and  A  has  ..t  thai  time  a  leafe  of  it  for  three 


years  ;  here  A  fhall  hold  it  for  his  term  of  three  years,      Law  of 
and  afterwards  it  fhall  go  to  the  king.     For  this  inter-    England, 
pretaticn  furnifhes   matter  for  every  claufe  of  the  fta- 
tute to  work  and  operate  upon.     But, 

6.  A  laving,  totally  repugnant  to  the  body  of  the 
act,  is  void.  If  therefore  an  act  of  parliament  veils 
land  in  the  king  and  his  heirs,  faving  the  right  of  all 
perfons  whatfoever  ;  or  veils  the  land  of  A  in  the  kino-, 
faving  the  right  of  A :  in  either  of  thefe  cafes  the  fa- 
ving is  totally  repugnant  to  the  body  of  the  ftatute, 
and  (if  good)  would  render  the  ftatute  of  no  effect  cr 
operation ;  and  therefore  the  faving  is  void,  and  the 
land  vefts  abfolutely  in  the  king. 

7.  Where  the  common  law  and  a  ftatute  differ,  the 
common  law  gives  place  to  the  ftatute ;  and  an  old 
ftatute  gives  place  to  a  new  one.  And  this  upon  the 
general  principle  laid  down  in  the  laft  fection,  that 
hges  pojleriores  prior es  contrarias  abrogant.  But  this 
is  to  be  underftood  only  when  the  latter  ftatute  is 
couched  in  negative  terms,  or  by  its  matter  neceifarily 
implies  a  negative.  As  if  a  former  act  fays,  that  a  juror 
upon,  fuch  a  trial  ihall  have  twenty  pounds  a-year,  and 
a  new  ftatute  comes  and  fays  he  fhall  have  twenty 
merks ;  here  the  latter  ftatute,  though  it  does  not  ex- 
prefs, yet  neceifarily  implies,  a  negative,  and  virtual- 
ly repeals  the  former.  For  if  twenty  merks  be  made 
qualification  fufficient,  the  former  ftatute  which  re- 
quires twenty  pounds  is  at  an  end.  But  if  both  the 
acts  be  merely  affirmative,  and  the  fubftance  fuch  that 
both  may  ftand  together,  here  the  latter  does  not  re- 
peal the  former,  but  they  fhall  both  have  a  concurrent 
efficacy.  If  byr  a  former  law  an  offence  be  indictable 
at  the  quarter-feffions,  and  a  latter  law  makes  the  fame 
offence  indictable  at  the  affixes;  here  the  jurifdiction, 
of  the  feflions  is  not  taken  away,  but  both  have  a  con- 
current jurifdiction,  and  the  offender  may  be  profecu- 
ted  at  either :  unlefs  the  new  ftatute  fubjoins  exprefs 
negative  words  j  as,  that  the  offence  fhall  be  indictable 
at  the  affizes,  and  not  elfizvlere. 

8.  If  a  ftatute,  that  repeals  another,  is  itfelf  re- 
pealed afterwards,  the  firft  ftature  is  hereby  revived, 
without  any  formal  words  for  that  purpofe.  So  when 
the  ftatutes  of  26  and  35  Hen.  VIII.  declaring  the 
king  to  be  the  fuprcme  head  of  the  church,  were  re- 
pealed by  a  ftatute  1  and  2  Philip  and  Mary,  and  this 
latter  ftatute  was  afterwards  repealed  by  an  act  of 
1  Eliz.  there  needed  not  any  exprefs  words  of  revival 
in  queen  Elizabeth's  ftatute,  but  thefe  acts  of  king 
Henry  were  impliedly  and  virtually  revived. 

9.  Acts  of  parliament  derogatory  from  the  power  of 
fubfequent  parliaments  hind  not.  So  the  ftatute  1 1 
Hen.  VII.  c.  1.  which  directs,  that  no  perfon  for  af- 
fifting  a  king  de  .fafio  fhall  be  attainted  of  treafon 
by  act  of  parliament  or  othcrwife,  is  held  to  be  good 
only  as  to  common  profecutions  for  high  treafon  ; 
but  will  not  reftrain  or  clog  any  parliamentary  at- 
tainder. Becaufe  the  legiflature,  being  in  truth  the 
Sovereign  power,  is  always  of  equal,  always  of  abfo- 
lute  authority  :  it  acknowledges  no  fuperior  upon  earth, 
which  the  prior  legiflature  muft  have  been  if  its  ordi- 
nances could  bind  the  prefent  parliament.  And  upon 
the  fame  principle  Cicero,  in  his  letters  to  Aniens, 
treats  with  a  proper  contempt  thefe  reftraining  claufes, 
which  endeavour  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  Succeeding  le- 

gifiaiures. 
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giflatures.    "  When  you  repeal  the  law  itfelf  (fays  he), 
•   you   at  the  fame  time  repeal  the  prohibitory   claufe 
which  guards  againft  fach  repeal." 

10.  Laftly,  afls  of  parliament  that  are  impoffible 
to  be  performed  are  of  no  validity  :  and  if  there  arife 
out  of  them  collaterally  any  abfurd  confequences,  ma- 
nifestly contradictory  to  common  reafon,  they  are  with 
regard  to  thofe  collateral  confequences  void.     We  lay 
down  the  rule  with  thefe  reftrictions  :  though  we  know 
it  is  generally  laid  down  more  largely,  that  ads  of  par- 
liament contrary  to  reafon  are  void.     But  if  the  parlia- 
ment will  pofitively  enact  a  thing  to  be  done  which  is 
unreafonable,  we  know  of  no  power  that  can  control 
it :  and   the  examples   ufually  alleged  in   fupport  of 
this  fenfe  of  the  rule  do  none  of  them  prove,  that  where 
the  main  object  of  a  ftatute  is  unreafonable,  the  judges 
are  at  liberty  to  reject  it :  for  that  were  to  fet  the  ju- 
dicial power  above  that  of  the  legiflature,  which  would 
be  fubverfive  of  all  government.     But  where  fome  col- 
lateral matter  arifes  out  of  the  general  words,  and  hap- 
pens to  be  unreafonable ;  there  the  judges  are  in  de- 
cency to  conclude  that  this  confequence  was  not  fore- 
feen  by  the  parliament,  and  therefore  they  are  at  li- 
berty to  expound  the  ftatute  by  equity,  and  only  quoad 
hoc  difregard  it.     Thus  if  an  act  of  parliament  gives  a 
man  power  to  try  all  caufes  that  arife  within  his  ma- 
nor of  Dale  ;  yet,  if  a  caufe  fhould  arife  in  which  he 
himfelf  is  a  party,  the  act  is  conftrued  not  to  extend  to 
that,  becaufe  it  is  unreafonable  that  any  man  fhould 
determine  his  own  quarrel.     But,  if  we  could  conceive 
it  poffible  for  the  parliament  to  enact,  that  he  fhould 
try  as  well  his  own  caufes   as  thofe   of  other   perfons, 
there  is  no  court  that  has  power  to  defeat  the  intent  of 
the  legiflature,  when   couched  in  fuch  evident  and  ex- 
prefs  words  as  leave  no  doubt  whether  it  was  the  in- 
tent of  the  legiflature  or  not. 

Thefe  are  the  feveral  grounds  of  the  laws  of  England : 
over  and  above  which,  equity  is  alfo  frequently  called 
into  aflift,  to  moderate,  and  to  explain  them.  What 
equity  is,  and  how  impoffible  in  its  very  eflence  to  be 
reduced  to  ftated  rules,  hath  been  ihewn  above.  It 
may  be  fufficient,  therefore,  to  add  in  this  place,  that, 
befides  the  liberality  of  fentiment  with  which  the  com- 
mon-law judges  interpret  acts  of  parliament,  and  fuch 
rules  of  the  unwritten  law  as  are  not  of  a  pofitive  kind, 
there  are  alfo  courts  of  equity  eftablifhed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  fubject,  to  detect  latent  frauds  and  conceal- 
ments, which  the  procefs  of  the  courts  of  law  is  not 
adapted  to  reach  ;  to  enforce  the  execution  of  fuch 
matters  of  truft  and  confidence,  as  are  binding  in  con- 
fidence, though  not  cognizable  in  a  court  of  law  ;  to 
deliver  from  fuch  dangers  as  are  owing  to  misfortune 
or  overfight ;  and  to  give  a  more  fpecific  relief,  and 
more  adapted  to  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe,  than 
can  always  be  obtained  by  the  generality  of  the  rules 
of  the  pofitive  or  common  law.  This  is  the  bufinefs 
of  the  courts  of  equity,  which  however  are  only  con- 
verfant  in  matters  of  property.  For  the  freedom  of 
the  conftitution  will  not  permit,  that  in  criminal  cafes 
a  power  fhould  be  lodged  in  any  judge  to  conftrue  the 
law  otherwife  than  according  to  the  letter.  This  cau- 
tion, while  it  admirably  protects  the  public  liberty,  can 
never  bear  hard  upon  individuals.  A  man  cannot  fuf- 
&r  more  punifbrnent  than  the  law-  afllgr.s,  but  he  ir.av 
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fuffer  lefs.     The  laws  cannot  be  drained  by  partiality    Law  of 
to  inflict  a  penalty  beyond  what  the  letter  will  warrant ;  England, 
but,  in  cafes  where   the  letter   induces  any  apparent  ePitumifgt^- 
hardfliip,  the  crown  has  the  power  to  pardon. 

The  objects  of  the  laws  of  England  are,  1.  The 
rights  of  perfons.  2.  The  rights  of  things.  3.  Pri- 
vate wrongs.     4.  Public  wrongs. 

CHAP.     I. 
Of  the  Rights  of  Persons. 

Sect.   I.      Of  the  alfohte   rights  of  individuals.  [X1'v>3 

(1.)  r  I  ^  HE  objects  of  the  Laws  of  England  are, 
|  I.   Rights,   2.    Wrongs. 

( 2. )  Rights  are  the  rights  of  perfons,  or  the  rights, 
of  things. 

(3.)  The  rights  of  perfons  are  fuch  as  concern,  and 
are  annexed  to,  the  perfons  of  men  :  and,  when  the 
perfon  to  whom  they  are  due  is  regarded,  they  are 
called  ( Amply)  rights  ;  but,  when  we  confider  the  per- 
fon from  whom  they  are  due,  they  are  then  denomina- 
ted duties. 

(4.)  Perfons  are  either  natural,  that  is,  fuch  as 
they  are  formed  by  nature  ;  or  artificial,  that  is,  cre- 
ated by  human  policy,  as  bodies  politic  or  corpora- 
tions. 

(5.)  The  rights  of  natural  perfons  are,  1.  Ahfoluie, 
or  fuch  as  belong  to  individuals.  2.  Relative,  or  fuch 
as  regard  members  of  fociety. 

(6.)  The  abfolute  rights  of  individuals,  regarded  by 
the  municipal  laws  (which  pay  no  attention  to  duties,. 
of  the  abfolute  kind),  compofe  what  is  called  political 
or  civil  liberty. 

(7.  Political  or  civil  liberty  is  the  natural  liberty  of 
mankind,  fo  far  reftrained  by  human  laws  as  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  good  of  fociety. 

(8.)  The  abfolute  rights  or  civil  liberties  of  Englifn- 
men,  as  frequently  declared  in  parliament,  are  princi- 
pally three  ;  the  right  of  perfonal  fecurity,  of  perfonal 
liberty,  and  of  private  property. 

(9.)  The  right  of  perfonal  feccurity  confiils  in  the 
legal  enjoyment  of  life,  limb,  body,  health,  and  repu- 
tation. 

(10.)  The  right  of  perfonal  liberty  confifts  in  the 
free  power  of  loco-motion,  without  illegal  reftraint  or 
banifhment. 

(11.)  The  right  of  private  property  confifts  in  every 
man's  free  ufe  and  difpofal  of  his  own  lawful  acquifi- 
tions,  without  injury  or  illegal  diminution. 

(12.)  Befides  thefe  three  primary  rights,  there  are 
others  which  are  fecondary  and  fubordinate  ;  viz.  fto 
preferve  the  former  from  unlawful  attacks)  1.  The 
conftitution  and  power  of  parliaments  ;  2.  The  limita- 
tion of  the  king's  prerogative  ; — And  (to  vindicate 
them  when  actually  violated)  3.  The  regular  admini- 
ftration  of  public  juftice  ;  4.  The  right  of  petitioning 
for  redrefs  of  grievances  ;  5.  The  right  of  having  and 
ufing  arms  for  felt  defence. 


Sect.  II.     Of  the  parliamc 

(l.)  The  relations  <n   perfons  are,   1.  Pub'iir.  2.  Pri- 
vate*    The  tntbik  rela  lok  :wc  thofe  of  m  ■ :':  ate*  ai .1 
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Law  of  people.  Magiflratss  are  fiperior  or  fubordinate.  And 
England  of  fupreme  magiftrates,  in  England,  the  parliament  is 
cpitomifed.  ^q  fupreme  legijiative,  the  king  the  fupreme  executive. 

(2.)  Parliaments,  in  fome  fliape,  are  of  as  high  an- 
tiquity in  England  as  the  Saxon  government ;  and 
have  fubfifted  in  their  prefent  form,  at  leaft  five  hun- 
dred years 

(3.)  The  parliament  is  affembled  by  the  king's 
writs,  and  its  fitting  mud  not  be  intermitted  above 
three  years, 

(4.)  Its  conftituent  parts  are  the  king's  majefty,  the 
lords  fpiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons  repre- 
fented  by  their  members  :  each  of  which  parts  has  a 
negative,  or  necefiary,  voice  in  making  laws. 

(5.)  With  regard  to  the  general  law  of  parliament ; 
its  power  is  abfoiute :  each  houfe  is  the  judge  of  its 
own  privileges  ;  and  all  the  members  of  either  houfe  are 
intitled  to  the  privilege  of  fpeech,  of  perfon,  of  their 
domeftics,  and  of  their  lands  and  goods. 

(6.)  The  peculiar  privileges  of  the  lords  (befides 
their  judicial  capacity),  are  to  hunt  in  the  king's  fo- 
refts  ;  to  be  attended  by  the  fages  of  the  law  ;  to  make 
proxies  ;  to  enter  protefts ;  and  to  regulate  the  election 
of  the  16  peers  of  North  Britain. 

(7.,!  The  peculiar  privileges  of  the  commons  are  to 
frame  taxes  for  the  fubject ;  and  to  determine  the  me- 
rits of  their  own  elections,  with  regard  to  the  qualifi- 
cations of  the  electors  and  elected,  and  the  proceedings 
at  elections  themfelves. 

(8.)  Bills  are  ufually  twice  read  in  each  houfe,  com- 
mitted, engrafted,  and  then  read  a  third  time ;  and 
when  they  have  obtained  the  concurrence  of  both 
houfes,  and  received  the  royal  affent,  they  become  atls 
of  parliament. 

(9.)  The  houfes  may  adjourn  themfelves  ;  but  the 
king  only  can  prorogue  the  parliament. 

(10.)  Parliaments  are  diflblved,  1.  At  the  king's 
will.  2.  By  the  demife  of  the  crown,  that  is,  within 
fix  months  after.  3.  By  length  of  time,  or  having 
fat  for  the  fpace  of  feven  years. 
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Sect.  III.     Of  the  king  and  his  title. 

(1.)  The  fupreme  executive  power  of  England  is  lodg- 
ed in  a  fingle  perfon  ;  the  king  or  queen. 

(2.)  This  royal  perfon  may  be  confidered  with  re- 
gard to,  1.  His  title.  2.  His  royal  family.  3.  His 
councils.  4.  His  duties.  5.  His  prerogative.  6.  His 
revenue. 

(3.)  With  regard  to  his  title  ;  the  crown  of  England, 
by  the  pofitive  conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  hath  ever 
been  defcendible,  and  fo  continues. 

(4.)  The  crown  is  defcendible  in  a  courfe  peculiar 
to  itfelf. 

(5.)  This  courfe  of  defcent  is  fubject  to  limitation 
by  parliament. 

(6.)  Notwithstanding  fuch  limitations,  the  crown 
retains  its  defcendible  quality,  and  becomes  hereditary 
in  the  prince  to  whom  it  is  limited. 

(7.)  King  Egbert,  King  Canute,  and  King  Wil- 
liam I.  have  been  fucceffively  conftituted  the  common 
flocks,  or  anceftors,  of  this  defcent. 

(8.)  At  the  revolution,  the  convention  ot  eftates,  or 
reprefentative  body  of  the  nation,  declared,  that  the 
mifconduct  of  King  James  II.  amounted  to  an  abdica- 


tion of  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  was  there-    law  of 
by  vacant.  England 

(9.)  In  confequence  of  this  vacancy,  and  from  a  re-  epitomile*. 
gard  to  the  ancient  line,  the  convention  appointed  the 
next  Proteftant  heirs  of  the  blood  royal  of  King 
Charles  I.  to  fill  the  vacant  throne,  in  the  old  order  of 
fuccefllon  ;  with  a  temporary  exception,  or  preference, 
to  the  pe-rfon  of  King  William  III. 

( 10. )  On  the  impending  failurt  of  the  proteftant  line 
of  King  Charles  1.  (whereby  the  throne  might  again 
have  become  vacant)  the  king  and  parliament  extended 
the  fettlement  of  the  crown  to  the  Proteftant  line  of 
King  James  I.  viz.  to  the  Princefs  Sophia  of  Hanover, 
and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Proteftants :  And 
ihe  is  now  the  common  ftock,  from  whom  the  heir  of 
the  crown  muft  defcend. 

SrcT.   IV.      Of  the  king's  royal  family.  [xItiL^ 

(1.)  The  king's  royal  family  confifts,  firft,  of  the 
queen  :  who  is  regnant,  confort,  or  dowager. 

(2.)  The  queen  confort  is  a  public  perfon,  and  hath 
many  perfonal  prerogatives  and  diftinct  revenues. 

(3.)  The  Prince  and  Princefs  of  Wales,  and  the 
Princefs-royal,  are  peculiarly  regarded  by  the  law. 

(4.)  The  other  princes  of  the  Wood-royal  are  only 
intitled  to  precedence. 

Sect  V.      Of  the  councils  Belonging  to  the  king.  [xlviii.} 

(1.)   The   king's   councils    are,      1.    The  parliament. 

2.  The  great   council  of  peers.      3.  The  judges,   for 
matters  of  law.     4.  The  privy  council. 

(2.)  In  privy-counfellors  may  be  confidered,  1.  Their 
creation.  2.  Their  qualifications.  3.  Their  duties. 
4.  Their  powers.  5.  Their  privileges.  6.  Their  dif- 
folution. 

Sect.  VI.      Of  the  king's  duties.  [xlix.] 

(1.)  The  king's  duties  are  to  govern  his  people  ac- 
cording to  law,  to  execute  judgment  in  mercy,  and  to 
maintain  the  eftablifhed  religion.  Thefe  are  his  part 
of  the  original  contract  between  himfelf  and  the  peo- 
ple ;  founded  in  the  nature  of  fociety,  and  exprefled 
in  his  oath  at  the  coronation. 

Sect.  VII.     Of  the  king's  prerogative.  1, 

(1.)  Prerogative  is  that  fpecial  power  and  pre- 
eminence which  the  king  hath  above  other  perfons, 
and  out  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of  law,  in  right  of  his 
regal  dignity. 

(2.)  Such  prerogatives  are  either  dired,  or  incidental. 
The  incidental,  arifing  out  of  other  matters,  are  con- 
fidered as  they  arife  :  We  now  treat  only  of  the  direil. 

(3.)  The  diretl  prerogatives  regard,  1.  The  king's 
dignity,  or  royal  character  ;  2.  His  authority,  or  regal 
power;   3.  His  revenue,  or  royal  income. 

(4.)  The  king's  dhnity  confifts  in  the  legal  attributes 
of,   1.  Perfonal  fovereignty.     2.  Abfoiute   perfection. 

3.  Political  perpetuity. 

(5.)  In  the  king's  authority,  or  regal  power,  confifts 
the  executive  part  of  government. 

(6.)   In  foreign  concerns  ;  the  king,  as  the  reprefenta- 
tive 
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Law  of    tive  of  the  nation,  has  the  right  or  prerogative,   1.  Of 
England,   fending  and  receiving  ambaffadors.    2.  Of  making  trea- 
epitomifcd.  tjes>      ^  q£  proclaiming  war  or  peace.     4.  Of  ilfuing 
reprifals.     5.  Of  granting  fafe  conduces. 

(7.)  In  dome/lie  affairs  ;  the  king  is,  *firft,  a  consti- 
tuent part  of  the  fupreme  leg.flative  power ;  hath  a 
negative  upon  all  new  laws  ;  and  is  bound  by  no  ftatute, 
unlefs  fpecially  named  therein. 

(8.)  He  is  alio  confidered  as  the  general  of  the  king- 
dom, and  may  raife  fleets  and  armies,  build  forts,  ap- 


li. 


malt-tax,  being  an  annual  excife  on  malt,  mum,  cyder,     Law  of 
and  perry.  England, 

(8.)  The  perpetual  taxes  are,  1.  The  cufloms,  or  epitomifed, 
tonnage  and  poundage  of  all  merchandife  exported  or 
imported.  2.  The  excife  duty,  or  inland  impofition 
on  a  great  variety  of  commodities.  3.  The  falt-duty, 
or  excife  on  fait.  4.  The  poft-office,  or  duty  for  the 
carriage  of  letters.  5.  The  ftamp-duty  on  paper, 
parchment,  &c.  6.  The  duty  on  houfes  and  windows. 
7.  The  duty  on  licences  for  hackney  coaches  and  chairs. 


point  havens,  erect  beacons,  prohibit  the  exportation  of    8.  The  duty  on  offices  and  penfions. 


arms  and  ammunition,  and  confine  his  fubjects  within 
the  realm,  or  recall  them  from  foreign  parts. 

(9.)  The  king  is  alfo  the  fountain  of  juftice,  and 
general  confervator  of  the  peace ;  and  therefore  may 
erect  courts  (wherein  he  hath  a  legal  ubiqu  ty),  pro- 
fecute  offenders,  pardon  crimes,  and  iifue  proclama- 
tions. 

(10.)  He  is  likewife  the  fountain  of  honour,  of 
office,  and  of  privilege. 

(ii.)    He  is  alio  the  arbiter  of  dome/tic  commerce  ; 


(not  of  foreign,  which  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  mer-    fecurity  of  the  whole 


(9.)  Part  of  this  revenue  is  applied  to  pay  the  inte- 
reft  of  the  national  debt,  till  the  principal  is  difchar- 
ged  by  parliament. 

(10.)  The  produce  of  thefe  feveral  taxes  were  ori- 
ginally feparate  and  fpecific  funds,  to  anfwer  fpecific 
loans  upon  their  refpective  credits  ;  but  are  now  con- 
folidated  by  parliament  into  three  principal  funds,  the 
aggregate,  general,  and  South-Jea  funds,  to  anfwer  all 
the  debts  of  the  nation  :  the  public  faith  being  alfo 
fuperadded,  to  fupply  deficiencies,  and  ftrengthen  the 


chantsj  ;  and  is  therefore  intitled  to  the  erection  of 
public  marts,  the  regulation  of  weights  and  meafures, 
and  the  coinage  or  legitimation  of  money. 

(12.)  The  king  is,  laftly,  the  fupreme  head  of  the 
church  ;  and,  as  fuch,  convenes,  regulates,  and  dif- 
folves  fynods,  nominat  s  biihops,  and  receives  appeals 
in  all  ecclefiaftical  caufes. 

Sect.  VIII.      Of  the  king's  revenue. 


ordinary  or  extra- 
'ical.      2.  Tem- 


(1.)   The  king's    revenue  is  either 
ordinary.     And  the  ordinary  is,  1.  Ecciejia^ 
poral. 

(2.)  The  king's  eccleftaflical  revenue  confifts  in, 
1.  The  cuftody  of  the  temporalties  of  vacant  biihop- 
rics.  2.  Corodies  and  penfions.  3.  Extra  parochial 
tithes.     4.  The  firft  fruits  and  tenths  :f  benefices. 

(3.)  The  king's  ordinary  temporal  revenue  confifts 
in,  1.  The  demefne  lands  of  the  crown.  2.  The  here- 
ditary excife  ;  being  part  of  the  confideration  for  the 
purchafe  of  his  feodal  profits,  and  the  prerogatives  of 
purveyance  and  pre-emption.  3.  An  annual  fum  iffuing 
from  the  duty  on  wine-licences ;  being  the  relidue  of 
the  fame  confideration.  4.  His  forefts.  5.  His  couits 
of  juftice  6.  Royal  fifh.  7.  Wrecks,  and  things  jet- 
fam,  flotfam,  and  ligan.  8.  Royal  mines.  9.  Trea- 
sure trove.  10.  Waifs.  11.  Eftrays.  12.  Forfeitures 
for  offences,  and  deodands.  13.  Efcheats  of  lands. 
14.  Cuftody  of  ideots  and  lunatics. 

(4.)  The  king's  extraordinary  revenue,  confifts  in 
aids,  fubfidies,  and  fupplies,  granted  him  by  the  com- 
mons in  parliament. 

(5.)   Heretofore  thefe  were  ufually  raifed  by  grants 


( 1 1.)  The  furplulfes  of  thefe  funds,  after  paying  the 
intereft  of  the  national  debt,  are  carried  together,  and 
denominated  the  Jinking  fund  :  which,  unlds  otherwife 
appropriated  by  parliament,  is  annually  to  be  applied 
towards  paying  off  fome  part  of  the  principal. 

( 1 2.)  But,  previous  to  this,  the  aggregate  fund  is 
now  charged  with  an  annual  fum  for  the  civil  li/l ; 
which  is  the  immediate  proper  revenue  of  the  crown, 
fettled  by  parliament  on  the  king  at  his  acceffion,  for 
defraying  the  cha:ges  of  civil  government. 


5ECT. 


IX.      Of  fuhordinate  magiflrates. 


gene- 


(1.)   Subordinate  magiftrates,  of  the  moft 
ral  ufe  and  authority,   are,   1.    Sheriffs.      2.    Coroners* 
3.   jfu/Iices   of  the    Peace.     4.   Conflables.      5.   Surveyors 
of  the  highways.      6-  Overfeers  of  the  poor. 

(2.)  The  Jheriff  is  the  keeper  of  each  county,  an- 
nually nominated  in  due  form  by  the  king  ;  and  is 
(within  his  county)  a  judge,  a  confervator  of  the  peace, 
a  minifterial  officer,  and  the  king's  bailiff. 

(3.)  Coroners  are  permanent  officers  of  the  crown  in 
each  county,  elected  by  the  freeholders  ;  whofe  office 
it  is  to  make  enquiry  concerning  the  death  of  the  king's 
fubjects,  and  certain  revenues  of  the  crown ;  and  alfo,. 
in  particular  cafes,  to  fupply  the  office  of  fheriff. 

(4.)  jfuflices  of  the  peace  are  magiftrates  in  each 
county,  ftatutably  qualified,  and  commiffioned  by  the 
king's  majefty  :  with  authority  to  conferve  the  peace  j 
to  hear  and  determine  felonies,  and  other  mifdemea- 
no  s  ;  and  to  do  many  other  acts  committed  to  their 
charge  by  particular  ftatutes. 

(5.)    Conflables  are  officers  of  hundreds  and  town- 


of  the   (nominal)  tenth  ox  fifteenth  part  of  the  move-  (hips,  appointed  at  the  leet,  and  empowered  to  preferve 

ables  in  every  townfhip  ;  or  by  fcutages,  hydages,  and  the  peace,  to  keep  watch  and  ward,  and  to  apprehend 

talliages ;    which  were  fucceeded    by  fubfidies   alfeffed  offenders. 

upon    individuals,    with    refpect    to    their    lands    and         (6.)   Surveyors  of  the  highways  are  officers  appoint- 

goods.  ed  annually  in  every  parifh  ;  to  remove  annoyances  in 

(6.)  A  new  fyftem  of  taxation  took  place  about  the  and  to  direct  the  reparation  of  the  public  roads, 
time  of  the  revolution  :  our  modern  taxes  are  therefore        ( 7. )  Overfeers  of  the  poor  are  officers  appointed  an- 

I.  Annual.     2.  Perpetual.  nually  in  every  parifh;  to  relieve  fuch  impotent,  and 


(7.)    The  annual  taxes  are,  1.  The  land-tax,  or  the 
ancient  fubfidy  raifed  upon  a  new  affeffment.     2.  The 
1 


employ  fuch  fturdy  poor,  as  axe  fettled  in  each  parifh, 
—by  birth,— by    pare»tage,-r-by    marriage, — or  by 

40 
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Law  of     40   days    refidence;    accompanied    with,    i.   Notice. 

Enplaad,  2#  Renting  a  tenement  of  ten  pounds  annual  value. 
3.  Paying  their  afleffed  taxations.  4.  Serving  an  an- 
nual office.  5.  Hiring  and  fervice  for  a  year.  6.  Ap- 
prenticeship for  feven  years.  Having  a  fufficient  eftate 
in  the  parilh. 


liii.         Sect.  X.      Of the  people,  whether  aliens,  denizens,  or  na- 
tives. 

(1.)  The  people  are  either  aliens,  that  is,  born  out 
of  the  dominions,  or  allegiance,  of  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  ;  or  natives,  that  is,  born  within  it. 

(2.)  Allegiance  is  the  duty  of  all  fubjects ;  being 
the  reciprocal  tic  of  the  people  to  the  prince,  in  return 
for  the  protection  he  affords  them  ;  and,  in  natives,  this 
duty  of  allegiance  is  natural  and  perpetual ;  in  aliens, 
is  local  and  temporary  only. 

(3.)  The  rights  of  natives  are  alfo  natural  and  per- 
petual: thofe  of  aliens,  local  and  temporary  only  ;  un- 
lefs  they  be  made  denizens  by  the  king,  or  naturalifed 
by  parliament. 

Jiv.  Sect.  XI.      Of  the  clergy. 

(1.)  The  people,  whether  aliens,  denizens,  or  na- 
tives^  are  alfo  either  clergy,  that  is,  all  perfons  in  holy 
orders,  or  in  ecclefiaftical  offices  ;  or  laity,  which  com- 
prehends the  reft  of  the  nation. 

(2.)  The  clerical  part  of  the  nation,  thus  defined, 
are,  1.  Archbifhops  and  bifhops  ;  who  are  elected  by 
their  feveral  chapters3  at  the  nomination  of  the  crown, 
and  afterwards  confirmed  and  confecrated  by  each  other. 
2.  Deans  and  chapters.  3.  Arch-deacons.  4.  Rural 
deans.  5  Parfons  (under  which  are  included  appro- 
priators)  and  vicars  ;  to  whom  there  are  generally  re- 
quisite, holy  orders,  prefentation,  inftitution,  and  in- 
duction. 6.  Curates.  To  which  may  be  added, 
7.  Church-wardens.     8.  Pariih-clerks  and  fextons. 

lv.  Sect.  XII.     Of  the  civil  flat  e. 

(1.)  The  laity  are  divifible  into  three  ftates  ;  civil, 
military,  and  maritime. 

(2.)  The  civil  ftate  (which  includes  all  the  nation, 
except  the  clergy,  the  army,  and  the  navy,  and  many 
individuals  among  them  alfo),  may  be  divided  into  the 
nobility  and  the  commonalty. 

(3.)  The  nobility  are  dukes,  marquifes,  earls,  vif- 
eounts,  and  barons.  Thcfe  had  anciently  duties  annex- 
ed to  their  refpective  honours :  they  are  created  either 
by  writ,  that  is  by  fummons  to  parliament ;  or  by  the 
king's  letters-patent,  that  is,  by  royal  grant :  and  they 
enjoy  many  privileges  exclufive  of  their  fenatorial  capa- 
city. 

(4.)  The  commonalty  confift  of  knights  of  the  garter, 
knights  bannerets,  baronets,  knights  of  the  bath,  knights 
bachelors,  efquires,  gentlemen,  yeomen,  tradefmen,  ar- 
tificers, and  labourers. 

lvi.  Sect.  XIII.      Of  the  military  and  maritime flates. 

(1.)  The  military  ftate,  by  the  (landing  conftitu- 
tional  law,  confifts  or  the  militia  of  each  county,  rai- 
fed  from  among  the.  people  by  lot,  officered  by  the 


principal  landholders,  and  commanded  by  the  lord  lieu-    Law  of 
tenant.  England, 

(2.)  The  more  difdplined   occafional  troops  of  the  <Tit0fuift,<i. 
kingdom  are  kept  on  foot  only  from  year  to  year  by  ~ 
parliament ;  and,  during  that  period,  are  governed  by 
martial  law,  or  arbitrary  articles  of  war,  formed  at  the 
pleafure  of  the  crown. 

(3.)  The  maritime  ftate  confifts  of  the  officers  and 
mariners  of  the  Britiih  navy  ;  who  are  governed  by  ex- 
prefs  and  permanent  laws,  or  the  articles  of  the  navy, 
eftablifhed  by  act  of  parliament. 


Sect.  XIV.     Of majler  and fervctnU, 

(1.)  The  private,  economical,  relations  of  perfons 
are  thofe  of,  1.  Majler  and  fervani.  2.  Hujbandyand 
wife.      3.  Parent  and  child.     4.  Guardian  and  ward. 

(2.)  The  firft  relation  may  fubfift  between  a  majler 
and  four  fpecies  of  fervants  ;  (for  ftavery  is  unknown 
in  our  laws):  vi%.  1.  Menial  fervants ;  who  are  hired. 
2.  Apprentices,  who  are  bound  by  indentures.  3.  La- 
bourers ;  who  are  cafually  employed.  4.  Stewards,  bai- 
liffs, anal  factors  ;  who  are  rather  in  a  minijlerial  ftate. 

( 3. )  From  this  relation  refult  divers  powers  to  the 
mailer,  and  emoluments  to  the  fervant. 

(4.)  The  mailer  hath  a  property  in  the  fervice  of 
his  fervant ;  and  muft  be  anfwerable  for  fuch  acts  as 
the  fervant  does  by  his  exprefs,  or  implied,  command. 

Sect.  XV.      Of  hujband  and  wife. 

(4.)  The  fecond  private  relation  is  that  of  marriage  ; 
which  includes  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of  hufband 
and  'wife. 

(2.)  Marriage  is  duly  contracted  between  perfons, 
1.  Confenting  :  2.  Free  from  canonical  impediments, 
which  make  it  voidable  :  3.  Free  alfo  from  the  civil  im> 
pediments, — of  prior  marriage, — of  want  of  age, — of 
non-confent  of  parents  or  guardians,  where  requifite, 
— and  of  want  of  reafen  ;  either  of  which  make  it  to- 
tally void.  And  it  muft  be  celebrated  by  a  clergyman 
in  due  form  and  place. 

(3.)  Marriage  is  diiiblved,  1.  By  death.  2.  By  divorce 
in  the  fpiritual  court ;  not  a  menfa  et  thoro  only,  but  a  vin- 
culo matrimonii,  for  canonical  caufe  exifting  previous  to 
the  contract.     3.  By  act  of  parliament,  as  for  adultery. 

(4.)  By  marriage  the  hufband  and  wife  become  one 
perfon  in  law ;  which  unity  is  the  principal  foundation 
of  their  refpective  rights,  duties,  and  difabilities. 

Sect.  XVI.     Of  parent  and  child. 

(1.)  The  third,  and  moft  univerfal  private  relation, 
is  that  of  parent  and  child. 

(2.)  Children  are,  1.  Legitimate;  being  thofe  who 
are  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  or  within  a  competent  Jtime 
after.     2.  Baflards  being  thofe  who  are  not  fo. 

(3.)  The  duties  of  parents  to  legitimate  children  are, 
1.  Maintenance.     2.  Protection.     3.  Education. 

(4.)  The  power  of  parents  confifts  principally  in 
correction,  and  confent  to  marriage.  Both  may  after 
death  be  delegated  by  will  to  a  guardian  ;  and  the  for- 
mer alfo,  living  the  parent,  to  a  tutor  or  mafter. 

(5.)  The  duties  of  legitimate  children  to  parents  arc 
obedience,  protection,  and  maintenance. 

(6.) 


Ivli 


Iviif, 
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Law  of     "   (6.)  The  duty  of  parents  to  bajlards  is  only  that  of 
England    maintenance. 

.*"  °^  {.!•)  The  rights  of  A  bajlard  are  fuch  only  as  he  can 

acquire ;  for  he  is  incapable  of  inheriting  any  thing. 

k.  Sect.  XVII.     Of  guardian  and  ward. 

(i.)  The  fourth  private  relation  is  that  of  guardian 
and  ward,  which  is  plainly  derived  from  the  laft  ;  thefe 
being,  during  the  continuance  of  their  relation,  reci- 
procally fubject  to  the  fame  rights  and  duties. 

(2.)  Guardians  are  of  divers  forts  :  1.  Guardians  by 
nature,  or  the  parents.  2.  Guardians  for  nurture,  af- 
figned  by  the  ecclefiaftical  courts.  3.  Guardians  in  fo- 
cage,  affigned  by  the  common  law.  4.  Guardians  by 
ftatute,  affigned  by  the  father's  will.  All  fubject  to 
the  fuperintendance  of  the  court  of  chancery. 

(3.)  Full  age  in  male  or  female  for  all  purpofes  is 
the  age  of  21  years  (different  ages  being  allowed  for 
different  purpofes) ;  till  which  age  the  perfon  is  an 
infant. 

(4.)  An  infant,  in  refpect  of  his  tender  years,  hath 
various  privileges,  and  various  difabilities,  in  law; 
chiefly  with  regard  to  fuits,  crimes,  eftates,  and  con- 
tracts. 

hi.  Sect.  XVIII.     Of  corporations. 

(1.)  Bodies  politic,  or  corporations,  which  are  arti- 
Jicial  perfons,  are  eftablifhed  for  preferving  in  perpetual 
fucceffion  certain    rights ;  which,  being  conferred  on 
natural  perfons  only,  would  fail  in  procefs  of  time. 

(2.)  Corporations  are,  1.  Aggregate,  confiding  of 
many  members.     2.  Sole,  confifting  of  one  perfon  only. 

(3.)  Corporations  are  alfo  either  fpiritual,  erected  to 
perpetuate  the  rights  of  the  church  ;  or  lay.  And  the 
lay  are,  1.  Civil ;  erected  for  many  temporal  purpofes. 
2.  Eleemofynary ;  erected  to,  perpetuate  the  charity  of 
the  founder. 

(4.)  Corporations  are  ufually  erected  and  named, 
by  virtue  of  the  king's  royal  charter  ;  but  may  be  crea- 
ted by  act  of  parliament. 

(5.)  The  powers  incident  to  all  corporations  are, 
1.  To  maintain  perpetual  fucceffion.  2.  To  act  in  their 
corporate  capacity  like  an  individual.  3.  To  hold  lands, 
fubject  to  the  ftatutes  of  mortmain.  4.  To  have  a  com- 
mon feal.  5.  To  make  by-laws.  Which  laft  power, 
in  fpiritual  or  eleemofynary  corporations,  may  be  ex- 
ecuted by  the  king  or  the  founder. 

(6.)  The  duty  of  corporations  is  to  anfwer  the  ends 
of  their  inftitution. 

(7.)  To  enforce  this  duty,  all  corporations  may  be 
vi/ited :  fpiritual  corporations  by  the  ordinary ;  lay  cor- 
porations by  the  founder,  or  his  reprefentatives ;  via. 
the  civil  by  the  king  (who  is  the  fundator  incipient  of 
all)  reprefented  in  his  court  of  king's  bench  ;  the  elee- 
mofynary by  the  endewer  (who  is  the  fundator  perf- 
ciens  of  fuch),  or  by  his  heirs  or  affi£ns. 

(8.)  Corporations  may  be  diflblved,  1.  By  act  of 
parliament.  2.  By  the  natural  death  of  all  their  mem- 
bers. 3.  By  furrender  of  their  franchifes.  4.  By  for- 
feiture of  their  charter. 


w. 

CHAP.     II. 

Of  the    Rights    of  Things. 

Sect.  I.     Of  Property  in  general. 
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(1.) 
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L  L  dominion  over  external   objects  has  its 
original  from  the  gift  of  the  Creator  to 
man  in  general. 

(2.)  The  fuljlance  of  things  was,  at  firft,  common 
to  all  mankind ;  yet  a  temporary  property,  in  the  ufe 
of  them,  might  even  then  be  acquired,  and  continued, 
by  occupancy. 

(3.)  In  procefs  of  time  a  permanent  property  was 
eftablifhed  in  the  fubflance,  as  well  as  the  ufe,  of  things  ; 
which  was  originally  acquired  by  occupancy  only. 

(4.)  Left  this  property  ihould  determine  by  the 
owner's  dereliction  or  death,  whereby  the  tiling  would 
again  become  common,  focieties  have  eftablifhed  con- 
veyances, wills,  and  heirfhips,  in  order  to  continue  the 
property  of  the  firft  occupant :  and,  where  by  accident 
fuch  property  becomes  difcontinued  or  unknown,  the 
thing  ufually  refults  to  the  fovereign  of  the  ftate,  by 
virtue  of  the  municipal  law. 

(5.)  But  of  fome  tilings,  which  are  incapable  of  per- 
manent fubftantial  dominion,  there  ftill  fubfifts  only  the 
fame  tranfient  ufufructuary  property,  which  originally 
fubfifted  in  all  things. 

Sect.    II.       Of  real  property  ;    and,  Jtr/l,    of  corporeal 
hereditaments. 


Vol.  IX. 


(1.)  In  this  property,  or  exclufive  dominion,  con- 
fift  the  rights  of  things  ;  which  are,  1.  Things  real.  2. 
Things  perfonal. 

(2.)  In  things  real  may  be  confidered,  1.  Their  fe- 
veral  kinds.  2.  The  tenures  by  which  they  may  be 
holden.  3.  The  eflates  which  may  be  acquired  there- 
in. 4.  The  title,  or  the  means  of  acquiring  and  lofing 
them. 

(3.)  All  the  feveral  kinds  of  things  real  are  redu- 
cible to  one  of  thefe  three,  viz.  lands,  tenements,  or  he- 
reditaments ;  whereof  the  fecond  includes  the  firft,  and 
the  third  includes  the  firft  and  fecond. 

(4.)  Hereditaments,  therefore,  or  whatever  may  come 
to  be  inherited  (being  the  moft  comprehenfive  deno- 
mination of  things  real ) ,  are  either  corporeal  or  incor- 
poreal. 

(5.)  Corporeal  hereditaments  confift  wholly  of  lands, 
in  their  largeft  legal  fenfe ;  wherein  they  include  not 
only  the  face  of  the  earth,  but  every  other  object  of 
fenfe  adjoining  thereto,  and  fubfifting  either  above  or 
beneath  it. 

Sect.  III.      Of  incorporeal  hereditaments. 

(1.)  Incorporeal  hereditaments  are  rights  iffuing 
out  of  things  corporeal,  or  concerning,  or  annexed  to, 
or  exercifable  within  the  fame. 

(2.)  Incorporeal  hereditaments  are,  1.  Advowfons. 
2.  Tithes.  3.  Commons.  4.  Ways.  5.  Offices.  6.  Dig- 
nities. '/.  Franchifes.  8.  Corodies  or  pen/ions.  9.  An- 
nuities.     10.   Rents. 
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Law  of         (3.)  An  advoivfon  is  a  right  of  prefentation  to  an  4.  Privileged  villenage,  or  villein  foe  age ;  where  the  fer-    J-aw  of 

England,  ecclefiaftical  benefice ;  either  appendant,  or  in  grofs.  vice  was  bafe,  but  certain.  England, 

epUo^mfed.  Thls  may  be>   u  prefentative.     2.  Collative.     3.  Do-         (2.)  The  moft  univerfal  ancient  tenure  was  that  in  cPit0™ifed; 

native.  chivalry,  or  by   knlght-fervlce ;  in  which   the  tenant  of 

(4.)   Tithes  ai-e  the  tenth  part  of  the  increafe  yearly  every  knight's  fee  was  bound,  if  called  upon,  to  attend 

arifing  from  the  profits  and  ftock  of  lands,  and  the  per-  his  lord  to  the  wars.     This  was  granted  by  livery,  and 
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fonal  induftry  of  mankind.  Thefe,  by  the  ancient  and 
pofitive  law  of  the  land,  are  due  of  common  right  to 
the  parfon,  or  (by  endowment)  to  the  vicar ;  unlefs 
fpecially  difcharged,  1.  By  real  compofition.  2.  By 
prefcription,  either  de  modo  decimandi,  or  de  non  decl- 
mando. 

(5.)  Common  is  a  profit  which  a  man  hath  in  the 
lands  of  another  ;  being,  1.  Common  of  pafture  ;  which 
is  either  appendant,  appurtenant,  becaufe  of  vicinage, 
or  in  grofs.  2.  Common  of  pifcary.  3.  Common  of 
turbary.     4.   Common  of  eftovers,  or  botes. 

(6.)  Ways  are  a  right  of  paffing  over  another  jman's 
ground. 

(7.)  Offices  are  the  right  to  exercife  a  public  or 
private  employment. 

(8.)  For  dignities,  which  are  titles  of  honour,  fee 
Chap.  I.  Seel.  12. 

(9.)  Franchlfes  are  a  royal  privilege,  or  branch  of 
the  king's  prerogative,  fubfifting  in  the  hands  of  afub- 
jefl. 

(to.)  Corodles  are  allotments  for  one's  fuftenance ; 
which  may  be  converted  into  penfions,  fee  Chap.  I. 
Sea.  8. 

(11.)  An  annuity  is  a  yearly  fum  of  money,  char- 
ged upon  the  perfon,  and  not  upon  the  lands  of  the 
granter. 

(12.)  Rents  are  a  certain  profit  iffuing  yearly  out  of 
lands  and  tenements ;  and  are  reducible  to,  1.  Rent- 
fervice,     2.  Rent-charge.     3.  Rent-feck. 

Sect  IV.     Of  the  Feodal  Syjlem. 

(1.)  The    docTrine.  of  tenures    is  derived  from  the 


perfected  by  homage  and  fealty  ;  which  ufually  drew 
after  them  fuit  of  court. 

(3.)  The  other  fruits  and  confequences  of  the  tenure 
by  knight-fervice  were,  1.  Aid.  2.  Relief.  3.  Primer 
feifm.  4.  Wardfhip.  5.  Marriage.  6.  Fines  upon 
alienation.     7.  Efcheat. 

(4.)  Grand  ferjeanty  differed  from  chivalry  princi- 
pally in  its  render,  or  fervice  ;  and  not  in  its  fruits  and 
confequences. 

(5.)  The  perfonal  fervice  in  chivalry  was  at  length 
gradually  changed  into  pecuniary  affeffments,  which 
were  called  fcutage  or  efcuage. 

(6.)  The  military  tenures  (except  the  fervices  of 
grand  ferjeanty)  were,  at  the  reftoration  of  King 
Charles,  totally  aboliflied,  and  reduced  to  free  focage 
by  aft  of  parliament. 

Sect.  VI.      Of  the  modern  Englifh  Tenures. 

(1.)  Free  focag-e  is  a  tenure  by  any  free,  certain, 
and  determinate  fervice. 

(2.)  This  tenure,  the  relic  of  Saxon  liberty,  includes 
petit  ferjeanty,  tenure  in  burgage,  and  gavelkind. 

(3.)  Free  focage  lands  partake  ftrongly  of  the  feo- 
dal nature,  as  well  as  thofe  in  chivalry  :  being  holden  ; 
fubject  to  fome  fervice,  at  the  leaft  to  fealty  and  fuit 
of  court ;  fubject  to  relief,  to  wardfhip,  and  to  ef- 
cheat, but  not  to  marriage ;  fubject  alfo  formerly  to 
aids,  primer  feifm,  and  fines  for  alienation. 

(4.)  Pure  villenage  was  a  precarious  and  flavifh  te- 
nure, at  the  abfolute  will  of  the  lord,  upon  uncertain 
fervices  of  the  bafeft  nature. 

(5.)  From  hence,  by  tacit  confent  or  encroachment, 


feodal  law ;  which  was   planted  in  Europe  by  its  nor-    have  arifen  the  modern  copyholds,  or  tenure  by  copy  of 


them  conquerors  at  the  diffolution  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. 

(2.)  Pure  and  proper  feuds  were  parcels  of  land  allot- 
ted by  a  chief  to  his  followers,  to  be  held  on  the  con- 
dition of  perfonally  rendering  due  military  fervice  to 
their  lord. 

(3.)  Thefe  were  granted  by  inveftiture ;  were  held 
under  the  bond  of  fealty  ;  were  inheritable  only  by  de- 
scendants ;  and  could  not  be  transferred  without  the 
mutual  confent  of  the  lord  and  vaffal. 

(4.)  Improper  feuds  were  derived  from  the  other; 
but  differed  from  them  in  their  original,  their  fervices 
and  renders,  their  defcent,  and  other  circumftances, 

(5.)  The  lands  of  England  were  converted  into 
feuds,  of  the  improper  kind,  foon  after  the  Norman 
conqueft ;  which  gave  rife  to  the  grand  maxim  of  te- 
nure, viz.  That  all  lands  in  the  kingdom  are  holden, 
mediately  or  immediately,  of  the  king. 

Sect.  V.      Of  the  ancient  Englifh  Tenures. 

(1.)  The  diftindUon  of  tenures  confifted  in  the  na- 
ture of  their  fervice  :  as,  I.  Chivalry,  or  knight-fervice; 
where  the  fervice  was  free,  but  uncertain.  2.  Free  fo- 
cage ;  where  the  fervice  was  free,  and  certain.  3.  Pure 
villenage  ;  where  the  fervice  was  bafe,  and  uncertain. 


court-roll ;  in  which  lands  may  be  ftill  held  at  the 
(nominal)  will  of  the  lord,  (but  regulated)  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  the  manor. 

(6.)  Thefe  are  fubject,  like  focage  lands,  to  fer- 
vices relief,  and  efcheat ;  and  alfo  to  heriots,  wardfhip, 
and  fines  upon  defcent  and  alienation. 

(7.)  Privileged  villenage,  or  vilhln  focage,  is  an  ex- 
alted fpecies  of  copyhold  tenure,  upon  bafe,  but  cer- 
tain, fervices ;  fubfifting  only  in  the  ancient  demefnes 
of  the  crown  ;  whence  the  tenure  is  denominated  the 
tenure  in  ancient  demefne. 

(8.)  Thefe  copyholds  of  ancient  demefne  have  di- 
vers immunities  annexed  to  their  tenure ;  but  are  ftill 
held  by  copy  of  court-roll,  according  to  the  cuftom  of 
the  manor,  though  not  at  the  will  of  the  lord, 

(9.)  Frankalmoign  is  a  tenure  by  fpiritual  fervices  at 
large,  whereby  many  ecclefiaftical  and  eleemofynary 
corporations  now  hold  their  lands  and  tenements  ;  be- 
ing of  a  nature  diftinct  from  tenure  by  divine  fervice  in 
certain. 

Sect.  VII.  Of  freehold  efiates  of  inheritance. 

(1.)  Estates  in  lands,  tenements,  and  heredita- 
ments, are  fuch  intereft  as  the  tenant  hath  therein ;  to 
afcertain  which,  may  be  confidered,  i«  The  quantity 

the 
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Law  of    of  interejl.     2.  The  time  of  enjoyment, 
England,    an{j  connecjions  of  the  tenants. 

(2.)    Eftates,  with  refpecr  to   their  quantity  of  inte 
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3.  The  number        (6.)  This  eftate  partakes  both  of  the  incidents  to  an    Law  of 
eftate  tail,  and  thofe  of  an  eftate  for  life.  England, 

(7.)  Tenancy  by  the  curtefy  of  England  is  where  a  cPitomili;d- 

rejl,  or  duration,  are  either  freehold,  or  lefs  than  free-  man's  wife  is  feifed  of  an  eftate  of  inheritance  ;  and  he         " ' 

hoM-  .  by  her  has  iffue,  born  alive,  which  was  capable  of  in- 

(3-)   A  freehold  eftate,  in  lands,   is  fuch  as  is  crea-  heriting  her  eftate;   in  which  cafe  he  fhall,  upon  her 

ted  by  livery  of  feifin   at  common  law  ;  or,  in  tene-  death,  hold  the  tenements  for  his  own  life,  as  tenant  by 

ments  of  an  incorporeal  nature,  by  what  is  equivalent  the  curtefy. 
thereto.  (8.)  Tenancy  in  dower  is  where  a  woman's  hufband 

(4.)    Freehold   eftates  are  either  eftates    of  inheri-  is  feifed  of  an  eftate  of  inheritance,  of  which  her  iffue 

tance,  or  not  of  inheritance,  viz.   for  life  only :   and  in-  might  by  any  poffibility  have  been  heir ;   and  the  huf- 

heritance  are,    I.    Abfolute,    or  fee  fimple.      2.    Limited  band  dies  :   the  woman  is  thereupon  intitled  to  dower, 

fees-  .  or  one  third  part  of  the  lands  and  tenements,  to  hold 

(5.)  Tenant  in  fee  fimple  is  he  that  hath  lands,  tene-  for  her  natural  life, 
ments,  or  hereditaments,  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs        (9.)  Dower  is  either  by  the  common  law;  by  fpe- 
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for  ever. 

(6.)  Limited  fees  axe,  I.  Qualified  or  bafe,  fees.  2.  Fees 
conditional 'at  the  common  law. 

(7.)  Qualified  or  bafe  fees  are  thofe  which,  having 
a  qualification  fubjoined  thereto,  are  liable  to  be  defea- 
ted when  the  qualification  is  at  an  end. 

(8.)  Conditional  fees,  at  the  common  law,  were  fuch 


cial  cuftom  ;  ad  ojlium  ecclefia  ;  or,  ex  ajfenfu patris. 

(10.)   Dower  may  be  forfeited  or  barred,  particu- 
larly by  an  eftate  in  jointure. 


Sect.   IX.      Of  eflates  lefs  than  freehold. 

(1.)   Estates   lefs  than  freehold  are,   1.  Eftates  for 

as  were  granted  to  the  donee,  and  the  heirs  of  his  bo-  years.     2.  Eftates  at  will.     3.  Eftates  at  fufferance. 

dy,  inexclufion  of  collateral  heirs.  (2.)  An  eftate  for  years  is  where  a  man,  feized  of 

(9.)  Thefe  were  held  to  be  fees,  granted  on  condi-  lands  and  tenements,  letteth  them  to  another  for  a  cer- 

tion  that  the  donee  had  iffue  of  his  body  ;  which  con-  tain  period  of  time,  which  transfers  the  intereft  of  the 

dition  being  once  performed  by  the  birth  of  iffue,  the  term  ;  and  the  lefTee  enters  thereon,  which  gives  him 

donee   might  immediately   aliene  the   land  :  but  the  poffeftion   of  the    term,  but   not  legal  feifin   of  the 

ftatute  de  donis  being  made  to   prevent  fuch  alteration,  land. 

thereupon  from  the  divifion  of  the  fee  (by  conftruction  (3.)  Incident  to  this  eftate  are   eftovers ;  and  alfo 

of  this  ftatute)  into  a  particular  eftate  and  a  reverfiOB,  emblements,  if  it  determines  before  the  full  end  of  the 

the  conditional  fees  began  to  be  ca\ledfes-tail.  term. 

(10.)  All  tenements  real,  or  favouring  of  the  realty,  (4.)  An  eftate  at  will  is  where  lands  are  let  by  one 

are  fubject  to  entails.  man  to  another,  to  hold  at  the  will  of  both  parties ; 

(11.)   Eftates  tail  maybe,   1.  general,  or  fpecial ;  and  the  leffee  enters  thereon. 

2.  male  or  female  ;  3.  given  in  frank  marriage.  (5.)  Copyholds  are  eftates  held  at  the  will  of  the  lord, 

(12.)    Incident    to    eftates    tail  are,   1.  Wafte.     2.  (regulated)  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  manor. 

Dower.     3.  Curtefy.    j..   Bar; — by  fine,  recovery,  or  (6.)  An  eftate  at  fufferance  is  where  one  comes  into 


lineal  warranty  with  affets 

(13.)  Eftates  tail  are  now,  by  many  ftatutes  and  re- 
folutions  of  the  courts,  almoft  brought  back  to  the 
ftate  of  conditional  fees  at  the  common  law. 

Sect.  VIII.     Of  freeholds,  not  of  inheritance. 

(1.)  Freeholds,  not  of  inheritance,  or  for  life  only, 
are,  1.  Conventional,  or  created  by  the  act  of  the  par- 
ties.    2.  Legal,  or  created  by  operation  of  law. 

(2.)  Conventional  eftates  for  life  are  created  by  an 
cxprefs  grant  for  term  of  one's  own  life,  or  pur  auter 
vie ;  or  by  a  general  grant,  without  expreffing  any 
term  at  all. 

(3.'?  Incident  to  this,  and  all  other  eftates  for  life, 
are  eftovers,  and  emblements :  and  to  eftates  per  auter 
vie  general  occupancy  was  alfo  incident ;  as  fpecial  oc- 
cupancy ftill  is,  if  cejluy  que  vie  furvives  the  tenant. 

(4.)  Lr»al  eftates  for  life  are,  1.  Tenancy  in  tail, 
after  pojjibthty  of  iffue  extinct.  2.,  Tenancy  by  the  curtefy 
of  England.      3.  Tenancy  in  dower. 

(5.)  Tenancy  in  tail,  after  poffibility  of  iffue  extincl, 
is  where  an  eftate  is  given  in  fpecial  tail ;  and,  before 
iffue  had,  a  perfon  dies  from  whofe  body  the  iffue  was 
tofpring  ;  whereupon  the  tenant  (iffurviving)  becomes 
tenant  in  tail,  after  poffibility  of  iffue  extincl. 


polfeffion  of  land  by  lawful  title,  but  keeps  it   after- 
wards without  any  title  at  all. 

Sect.  X.     Of  eflates  upon  condition. 

(1.)  Estates  (whether  freehold  or  otherwife)  may 
alfo  be  held  upon  condition  ;  in  which  cafe  their  exiftence 
depends  on  the  happening,  or  not  happening,  of  fome 
uncertain  event. 

(2.)  Thefe  eftates  are,  1.  On  condition  implied. 
2.  On  condition  expreffed.  3.  Eftates  in  gage.  4.  E- 
ftates  by  Jlaiute,  merchant  or  ftaple.  5.  Eftates  by 
elegit. 

(3.)  Eftates  on  condition  implied  axe  where  a  grant 
of  an  eftate  has,  from  its  effence  and  conftitution,  a 
condition  infeparably  annexed  to  it ;  though  none  be 
expreffed  in  words. 

(4.)  Eftates  on  condition  expreffed  are  where  an  ex- 
prefs  qualification  or  provifion  is  annexed  to  the  grant 
of  an  eftate. 

(5.)  On  the  performance  of  thefe  conditions  either 
expreffed  or  implied  (if  precedent)  the  eftate  may  be 
vefted  or  enlarged  ;  or,  on  the  breach  of  them  (if 
fubfequent)  an  eftate  already  vefted  may  be  defeated. 

(6.)  Eftates  in  gage,  in  vadio,  or  in  pledge^  are  e- 
ftates  granted  as   a  fecurity  for  money  lent;  being, 
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Law  of  i.  In  vivo  vacHo,  or  living  gage  g  where  the  profits  of 
England  iancj  are  granted  till  a  debt  be  paid,  upon  which  pay- 
epuomifed.  ment  trje  granter's  eftate  will  revive.  2.  In  mortuo  va- 
dio,  in  dead,  or  mort  gage;  where  an  eftate  is  granted, 
on  condition  to  be  void  at  a  day  certain,  if  the  gran- 
ter  then  repays  the  money  borrowed  ;  on  failure  of 
which,  the  eftate  becomes  abfolutely  dead  to  the 
granter. 

(7.)  Eftates  by  ^tote-merchant,  or  ^z/«te-ftaple, 
are  alio  eftates  conveyed  to  creditors,  in  purfuance  of 
certain  ftatutes,  till  their  profits  (hall  difcharge  the 
debt. 

(8.)  Eftates  by  elegit  are  where,  in  confequence  of  a 
judicial  writ  fo  called,  lands  are  delivered  by  the  fheriff 
to  a  plaintiff,  till  their  profits  fhall  fatisfy  a  debt  adjudg- 
ed to  be  due  by  law. 


lxxiii.      Sect.  XI. 


Of  ejlates  in  poffcffon,   remainder,  and  rever- 
fwn. 


(1.)  Estates,  with  refpefl  to  their  time  of  enjoy- 
ment, are  either  in  immediate  pnjfeffion,  or  in  expectan- 
cy ;  which  eftates  in  expeBancy  are  created  at  the  fame 
time,  and  are  parcel  of  the  fame  eftates,  as  thofe  upon 
which  they  are  expectant.  Thefe  are,  I.  Remainders. 
2.  Reverfions. 

(2.)  A  remainder  is  an  eftate  limited  to  take  effect, 
and  be  enjoyed,  after  another  particular  eftate  is  deter- 
mined. 

(3.)  Therefore,  1.  There  muft  be  a  precedent  par- 
ticular eftate,  in  order  to  fupport  a  remainder.  2.  The 
remainder  muft  pafs  out  of  the  granter,  at  the  creation 
of  the  particular  eftate.  3.  The  remainder  muft  veft 
in  the  grantee,  during  the  continuance,  or  at  the  de- 
termination, of  the  particular  eftate. 

(4.)  Remainders  are,  1.  Vefted  ;  where  the  eftate 
is  fixed  to  remain  to  a  certain  perfon,  after  the  particu- 
lar eftate  is  fpent.  2.  Contingent ;  where  the  eftate 
is  limited  to  take  effeft,  either  to  an  uncertain  perfon, 
or  upon  an  uncertain  event. 

(5.)  An  executory  devife  is  fuch  a  difpofition  of 
lands,  by  will,  that  an  eftate  fhall  not  veft  thereby  at 
the  death  of  the  devifor,  but  only  upon  fome  future 
contingency,  and  without  any  precedent  particular 
eftate  to  fupport  it. 

(6.)  A  reverfion  is  the  refidue  of  an  eftate  left  in  the 
granter,  to  commence  in  pofTeffion  after  the  determi- 
nation of  fome  particular  eftate  granted  :  to  which  are 
incident  fealty,  and  rent. 

(7.)  Where  two  eftates,  the  one  lefs.  the  other 
greater,  the  one  in  pofTeffion,  the  other  in  expectan- 
cy, meet  together  in  one  and  the  fame  perfon,  and 
in  one  and  the  fame  right,  the  lefs  is  merged  in  the  great- 
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(3.)  An  eftate  in  joint-tenancy  is  where  an  eftate  is    Law  of 
granted  to  two  or  more  perfons  ;  in  which  cafe  the    Eagland, 
law    conftrues    them    to    be    joint-tenants,   unlefs    the  eP'totmft 
words  of  the  grant  exprefsly  exclude  fuch  conftruc- 
tion. 

(4.)  Joint-tenants  have  an  unity  of  intereft,  of  title, 
of  time,  and  of  pofTeffion  :  they  are  raifed  per  my  SsT  per 
tout :  and  therefore  upon  the  deceafe  of  one  joint-te- 
nant, the  whole  intereft  remains  to  the  furvivor. 

(5.)  Joint-tenancy  may  be  difTolved,  by  deftroying 
one  of  its  four  conftituent  unities. 

(6.)  An  eftate  in  coparcenary  is  where  an  eftate  of 
inheritance  defcends  from  the  anceftor  to  two  or  more 
perfons  ;  who  are  called  parceners,  and  all  together  make 
but  one  heir. 

(7.)  Parceners  have  an  unity  of  intereft,  title,  and 
pofTeffion  ;  but  are  only  feized  per  my,  and  not  per  tout  : 
wherefore  there  is  no  furvivorfhip  among  parceners. 

( 8. )  Incident  to  this  eftate  is  the  law  of  hotchpot. 

(9.)  Coparcenary  may  alfo  be  difTolved,  by  deftroy- 
ing any  of  its  three  conftituent  unities. 

(10.)  An  eftate  in  common  is  where  two  or  more  per- 
fons hold  lands,  poffibly  by  diftinct  titles,  and  for  di- 
ftinct  interefts  ;  but  by  unity  of  pofTeffion,  becaufe  none 
knoweth  his  own  feveralty. 

(11.)  Tenants  in  common  have  therefore  an  unity 
of  pofleffion,  (without  furvivorfhip ;  being  feized  per 
my,  and  not  per  tout  ;)  but  no  necefTary  unity  of  title, 
time,  or  intereft. 

(12.)  This  eftate  may  be  created,  1.  By  difTolving 
the  conftituent  unities  of  the  two  former  ;  2.  By  ex- 
prefs  limitation  in  a  grant :  and  may  be  deftroyed, 
1.  By  uniting  the  feveral  titles  in  one  tenant  ;  2.  By 
partition  of  the  land. 


er. 


Ixxiv.     Sect.  XII. 


Of  ejlates,  in  feveralty,  joint  tenancy,  coparce- 
nary, and  common. 


(1.)  Estates,  with  refpedt  to  the  number  and  con- 
neBions  of  their  tenants,  may  be  held,  I.  In  feveral- 
ty. 2.  In  joint-tenancy.  3.  In  coparcenary.  4.  In 
common. 

(2.)  An  eftate  in  feveralty  is  where  one  tenant  holds 
it  in  his  own  fole  right,  without  any  other  perfon  be- 
ing joined  with  hinx. 


Sect.  XIII.     Of  the  title  to  things  real,  in  gene- 
ral. 

(1.)  A  title  to  things  real  is  the  means  whereby  a  man 
cometh  to  the  juft  pofTeffion  of  his  property. 

(2.)  Herein  may  be  considered,  1.  A  mere  or  naked 
pofTeffion.  2.  The  right  of  pofTeffion  ;  which  is,  \fl,  an 
apparent,  2dly,  an  aclual  right.  3.  The  mere  right 
of  property.  4.  The  conjunction  of  aftual  pofTef- 
fion with  both  thefe  rights ;  which  conftitutes  a  perfect 
title. 

Sect.  XIV.      Of  title  by  defcent. 

(1.)  The  title  to  things  real  maybe  reciprocally  ac- 
quired or  loft,   I.  By  defcent.     2.  By purchafe. 

(2.)  Defcent  is  the  means  whereby  a  man,  on  the 
death  of  his  anceftor,  acquires  a  title  to  his  eftate,  in 
right  of  reprefentation,  as  his  heir  at  law. 

(3.)  To  underftand  the  doctrine  of  defcents,  we  muft 
form  a  clear  notion  of  confanguinity  ;  which  is  the  con- 
nection, or  relation,  of  perfons  defcended  from  the  fame 
flock  or  common  anceftor;  and  it  is,  I.  Lineal,  where 
one  of  the  kinfmen  is  lineally  defcended  from  the 
other.  2.  Collateral,  where  they  are  lineally  defcended, 
not  one  from  the  other,  but  both  from  the  fame  com- 
mon anceftor. 

(4.)  The  rules  of  defcent,  or  canons,  of  inheritance, 
obferved  by  the  laws  of  England,  are  thefe  : 

iff,  Inheritances  fliall  lineally  defend  to  the   ijfue  of 
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the  perfon  laft  actually  feifed,  in  infinitum  ;  but  fhall 
never  lineally  afcend. 

zd,  The  male  iifue  fhall  be  admitted  before  the  female. 

§d,  Where  there  are  two  or  more  males  in  equal  de- 
gree, the  eldejt  only  ihall  inherit;  but  the  females 
a  I  together. 

qth,  The  lineal  defendants,  in  infinitum,  of  any  per- 
fon deceafed  fhall  reprefcnt  their  anceftor  ;  that  is, 
fhall  ftand  in  the  fame  place  as  the  perfon  himfelf 
would  have  done,  had  he  been  living. 

$th,  On  failure  of  lineal  defcendants,  or  ifiue,  of  the 
perfon  laft  feifed,  the  inheritance  fhall  defcend  to  tne 
blood  of  the  jirft  purchafer  ;  fubject  to  the  three  pre- 
ceding rules.  To  evidence  which  blood,  the  two 
following  rules  are  eftablifhed. 

6/h,  The  collateral  heir  of  the  perfon  laft  feifed  muft 
be  his  next  collateral  kinfman,  of  the  whole  blood. 

yth,  In  collateral  inheritances,  the  male  Jlocks  fhall  be 
preferred  to  the  female ;  that  is,  kindred  derived 
from  the  blood  of  the  male  anceftors  fhall  be  admit- 
ted before  thofe  from  the  blood  of  the  female  :  un- 
lefs  where  the  lands  have,  in  fact,  defcended  from 
a  female. 

Sect.   XV.      Of  title  by  purchafe,  and  Jiijl   by  cfchcat. 

(i.)  Purchase,  or  perquifition,  is  the  poiTeffion  of 
an  eftate  which  a  man  hath  by  his  own  act  or  agree- 
ment ;  and  not  by  the  mere  act  of  law,  or  defcent  from 
any  of  his  anceftors.  This  includes,  i.  Efcheat.  2. 
Occupancy.  3.  Prefcription.  4.  Forfeiture.  5.  Aliena- 
tion. 

(2.)  Efcheat  is  where,  upon  deficiency  of  the  te- 
nant's inheritable  blood,  the  eftate  falls  to  the  lord  of 
the  fee. 

(3.)  Inheritable  blood  is  wanting  to,  I.  Such  as  are 
not  related  to  the  perfon  laft  feifed.  2.  His  maternal 
relations  in  paternal  inheritances,  and  vice  verfa.  3.  His 
kindred  of  the  half  blood.  4.  Monfters.  5.  Baftards. 
6.  Aliens,  and  their  iffue.  7.  Perfons  attained  of 
treafon  or  felony.  8.  Papifts,  in  refpect  of  themfelves 
only,  by  the  ftatute  law. 
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Sect.  XVIII.      Of  tide  by  forfeiture.  £j^J 

(r.)  Forfeiture  is  a  punifhment  annexed  by  law  fPlton""f(^ 
to   fome  illegal   act,  or  negligence,  in  the  owner   of      kxx, 
things  real ;  whereby  the  cltate  is  transferred  to  ano- 
ther, who  is  ufu  illy  the  party  injured. 

(2.)  Forfeitures  are  oc«afioned,  1.  By  crimes.  2  By 
alienation,  contrary  to  law.  3.  By  lapfe.  4.  liyfimony. 
5.  By  nonperformance  of  conditions.  6.  By  zuafle.  7.  By 
breach  of  copyhold  cujloms.      8.  By  bankruptcy. 

(3.)  Forfeitures  for  crimes,  or  mifdemeanors,  are  for, 
1.  Treafon.  2.  Felony.  3.  Mifprifion  of  treafon. 
4.  Praemunire.  5.  Affaults  on  a  judge,  and  batteries, 
fitting  the  courts.     6.  Popifli  recufancy,  &c. 

(4.)  Alienations,  or  conveyances,  which  induce  a  for- 
feiture, are,  1.  Thofe  in  mortmain,  made  to  cor- 
porations contrary  to  the  ftatute  law.  2.  Thofe  made 
to  aliens.  3.  Thofe  made  by  particular  tenants,  when 
larger  than  their  eilates  will  warrant. 

(5.)  Lapfe  is  a  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  prefenta- 
tion  to  a  vacant  church,  by  neglect  of  the  patron  to 
prefent  within  fix  kalendar  months. 

(6.)  Simony  is  the  corrupt  prefentation  of  any  one 
to  an  ecclefiattical  benefice,  whereby  that  turn  becomes 
forfeited  to  the  crown. 

(7.)  For  forfeiture  by  nonperformance  of  conditions, 
fee  Sect.  10. 

(8.)  Wafle  is  a  fpoil,  or  deflruction,  in  any  corporeal 
hereditaments,  to  the  prejudice  of  him  that  hath  the  in- 
heritance. 

(9. )  Copyhold  eftates  may  have  alfo  other  peculiar  cau- 
fes  of  forfeiture,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  manor. 

(10.)  Bankruptcy  is  the  act  of  becoming  a  bankrupt  ; 
that  is,  a  trader  who  fecretes  himfelf,  or  does  certain 
other  acts  tending  to  defraud  his  creditors,  (See  Sect. 
22.) 

(11.)  By  bankruptcy  all  the  eftates  of  the  bankrupt 
are  transferred  to  the  affignees  of  his  commiffioners,  to 
be  fold  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 


Sect.  XIX.      Of  title   by  alienation. 

(1.)  Alienation,  conveyance,  or  purchafe  in  its 
more  limited  fenfe,  is  a  means  of  transferring  real 
eftates,  wherein  they  are  voluntarily  refigned  by  one 
man,  and  accepted  by  another. 

(2.)  This  formerly  could  not  be  done  by  a  tenant, 
without  licence  from  his  lord  ;  nor  by  a  lord,  without 
attornment  of  his  tenant. 

(3.)  All  perfons  are  capable  of  purchafing  ;  and  all 
unlefiby  the  original  grant  the  heir  was  made  a  fpecial    that  are  in  poffeffion  of  any  eftates,  are  capable  of  con- 
occupant  veying  them  :  unlefs  under  peculiar  difabilities  by  law ; 
(3.)  The 


Sect.  XVI.     Of  title  by  occupancy. 

(1.)  Occupancy  is  the  taking  poffeffion  of  thofe 
things  which  before  had  no  owner. 

(2.)  Thus,  at  the  common  law,  where  tenant  pur 
outer  vie  died  during  the  life  of  teftuy  que  vie,  he,  who 
could  firft  enter,  might  lawfully  retain  the  poffeffion  ; 


law  of  dereliSions 
rowed  the  title  by  occupancy. 


Sect.  XVII.      Of  title  by  prefcription 


veying 
and  alluvions  has  nar-    as  being  attainted,  non  compotes,  infants,  under  durefs, 

feme-coverts,  aliens,  or  papifts. 

(4.)  Alienations  are  made  by  common  affurances ; 
which  are,  1.  By  deed,  or  matter  in  pais.  2.  By  mat- 
ter of  record.     3.  By  fpecial  cuftom.     4.  By  devife. 


Ixxxi. 


(1.)  Prescription  (as  diftinguifhed  from  cujlom)  is 
a  perfonal  immemorial  ufage  of  enjoying  a  right  in  fome 
incorporeal  hereditament,  by  a  man,  and  either  his  an- 
ceftors or  thofe  whofe  eftate  of  inheritance  he  hath  :  of 
which  the  firft  is  called  prefcribing  in  his  anceftors,  the    general  nature.      2.   Its  feveral  fpecies. 

latter  in  a  que  eftate.  (2.)  A  deed>  in  2eneral>  is  the  folemn   ad  of . 

Y     J  parties; 


Sect.  XX.     Of  alienation  by  deed. 
(1.)  In  affurances  by  deed  may  be  confidered,  r.  Its 
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Law  of    parties  ;  being  ufually  a  writing  fealed  and  delivered  ; 
England,  and  it  maybe,   i.  A  deed  indented,  or  indenture.     2. 
epitomifcd.  deed.poii. 

(3.)  The  requifites  of  a  deed  are,  1.  Sufficient  par- 
ties, and  proper  fubjecl-mattcr.  2.  A  good  and  fuffi- 
cient  confideraiion.  3.  Writing  on  paper,  or  parchment, 
duly  ftamped.  4.  Legal  and  orderly  parts ;  (which 
are  ufually,  ift,  the  prcmifes  ;  2dly,  the  habendum; 
^dlv,  the  tenendum  ;  4-thly,  the  reddendum ;  5thly,  the 
conditions  ;  6thly,  the  warrantry,  which  is  either  line- 
al or  collateral ;  7thly,  the  covenants  ;  8thly,  the  con- 
clufion,  which  includes  the  date).  5.  Reading  it,  if 
defired.  6.  Sealing,  and,  iji  many  cafes,  Jigning  it  alfo. 
7.   Delivery.      8.  Attejlation. 

(4.)  A  deed  may  be  avoided,  1.  By  the  want  of 
any  of  the  requifites  beforementioned.  2.  By  fubfe- 
quent  matter;  as,  ift,  Rafure,  or  alteration.  2dly, 
Defacing  its  feal.  3dly,  Cancelling  it.  4thly,  Difa- 
greement  of  thofe  whofe  confent  is  neceffary.  5thly, 
Judgment  of  a  court  of  juftice. 

(5.)  Of  the  feveral  /pedes  of  deeds,  fome  ferve  to 
convey  real  property,  fome  only  to  charge  and  difcharge  it. 
(6.)  Deeds  which  ferve  to  convey  real  property,  or 
conveyances,  are  either  by  common  laiv,  or  by  Jlatute. 
And,  of  conveyances  by  common  law,  fome  are  original 
or  primary,  others  derivative  or  fecondary. 

(7.)  Original  conveyances  are,  1.  Feoffments.  2.  Gifts. 
3.  Grants.  4.  Leafes.  5.  Exchanges.  6.  Partitions. 
Derivative  are,  7.  Releafes.  8.  Confirmations.  9.  Sur- 
renders.     1  o.  AJfignments.      1 1 .   Defeasances. 

( 8. )  A  feoffment  is  the  transfer  of  any  corporeal  he- 
reditament to  another,  perfected  by  livery  of  feifin,  or 
delivery  of  bodily  poffeflion  from  the  feoffer  to  the 
feoffee ;  without  which  no  freehold  eftate  therein  can 
be  created  at  common  law. 

(9.)  A  gift  is  properly  the  conveyance  of  lands  in 
tail. 

(10.)  A  grant  is  the  regular  method,  by  common 
law,  of  conveying  incorporeal  hereditaments. 

(11.)  A  leafe  is  the  demife,  granting,  or  letting  to 
farm  of  any  tenement,  ufually  for  a  lefs  term  than  the 
leffor  hath  therein  ;  yet  fometimes  poffibly  for  a  great- 
er ;  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  reftraining  and 
enabling  ftatutes. 

(12.)  An  exchange  is  the  mutual  conveyance  of  equal 
interefts,  the  one  in  confideration  of  the  other. 

(13.)  A  partition  is  the  divifion  of  an  eftate  held  in 
joint-tenancy,  in  coparcenary,  or  in  common,  between 
the  refpective  tenants  ;  fo  that  each  may  hold  his  di- 
ftinct  part  in  feveralty. 

(14.)  A  re  leafe  is  the  difcharge  or  conveyance  of  a 
man's  right,  in  lands  and  tenements,  to  another  that 
hath  fome  former  eftate  in  poffeflion  therein. 

(15.)  A  confirmation  is  the  conveyance  of  an  eftate 
or  right  in  effe,  whereby  a  voidable  eftate  is  made  fure, 
or  a  particular  eftate  is  increafed. 

(16.)  A  furrender  is  the#yielding  up  of  an  eftate 
for  life,  or  ye.trb-,  to  him  that  hath  the  immediate  re- 
mainder or  reveriion  ;  wherein  the  particular  eftate  may 
merge. 

(17.)  An  ajfignment  is  the  transfer,  or  making  over 
to  another,  of  the  whole  right  one  has  in  any  eftate ; 
but  ufually  in  a  leafe,  for  life  or  years. 

(i;>.)  A  defeasance  is  a  collateral  deed,  made  at 
lahe  fame  time  with  the  original  conveyance  ;  contain- 
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ing  fome  condition,  upon  which  the  eftate  may  be  de*    Law  of 

feated.  England, 

(19.)  Conveyances  by  Jlatute  depend  much  on  the  ePitot"ift:d; 
doctrine  of  ufes  and  trujls :  which  are  a  confidence  re- 
pofed  in  the  terre  tenant,  or   tenant   of  the   land,  that 
he  mall  permit  the  profits  to  be  enjoyed,  according  to 
the  directions  of  cefluy  que  ufe,  or  ce/luy  que  trufl. 

(20.)  The  ftatute  of  ufes,  having  transferred  all  ufes 
into  actual  poffeflion,  (or,  rather,  having  drawn  the 
poffeflion  to  the  ufe),  has  given  birth  to  divers  o- 
ther  fpecies  of  conveyance  :  1 .  A  covenant  to  ftand  feifed 
to  ufe.  2.  A  bargain  and  fale,  enrolled.  3.  A  leafe 
and  releafe.  4.  A  deed  to  lead  or  declare  the  ufe  of 
other  more  direct  conveyances.  5.  A  revocation  of 
ufes  ;  being  the  execution  of  a  power,  referved  at  the 
creation  of  the  ufe,  of  recalling  at  a  future  time  the  ufe 
or  eftate  fo  creating.  All  which  owe  their  prefent  o- 
peration  principally  to  the  ftatute  of  ufes. 

(21.)  Deeds  which  do  not  convey,  but  only  charge 
real  property,  and  difcharge  it,  are,  1.  Obligations.'  2.  Re- 
cognizances.     3.  Defeasances  upon  both. 

Sect.  XXI.      Of  alienation  by  matter  of  record.  Ixxxiii; 

(1.)  Assurances  by  matter  oi  record  are  where  the 
fanction  of  fome  court  of  record  is  called  in,  to  fub- 
ftantiate  and  witnefs  the  transfer  of  real  property. 
Thefe  are,  1.  Private  acls  of  parliament.  2.  The  king's 
grants.      3.   Fines.     4.  Common  recoveries. 

(2.)  Private  ails  of  parliament  are  a  fpecies  of  af- 
furances,  calculated  to  give  (by  the  tranfeendent  au- 
thority of  parliament)  fuch  reafonable  powers  of  re- 
lief as  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  courfe  of 
law. 

(3.)  The  king's  grants,  contained  in  charters  or 
letters  patent,  are  all  entered  on  record,  for  the  dig- 
nity of  the  royal  perfon,  and  fecurity  of  the  royal  re- 
venue. 

(4.)  KJine  (fometimes  faid  to  be  a  feoffment  of  re- 
cord) is  an  amicable  compofition  and  agreement  of 
an  actual,  or  fictitious,  fuit ;  whereby  the  eftate  in 
queftion  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  right  of  one  of  the 
parties. 

(5.)  The  parts  of  a  fine  are,  1.  The  writ  of  cove- 
nant. 2.  The  licence  to  agree.  3.  The  concord. 
4.  The  note.  5.  The  foot.  To  which  the  ftatute 
hath  added,  6.  Proclamations. 

(6.)  Fines  are  of  four  kinds  :   1. 
droit,  come  ceo   que  il  ad  de  fon  done. 


Sur   cognisance  de 
2.   Sur  cognisance 


de  droit  tantum.  3.  Snr  concejfit.  4.  Sur  done,  grant, 
et render;  which  is  a  double  fine. 

(7.)  The  force  and  effect  of  fines  (when  levied  by 
fuch  as  have  themfelves  any  intereft  in  the  eftate)  are 
to  affure  the  lands  in  queftion  to  the  cogni/ee,  by 
barring  the  refpective  rights* of  parties,  privies,  and 
ftrangers. 

(8.)  A  common  recovery  is  by  an  actual,  or  ficti- 
tious, fuit  or  action  for  land,  brought  aeainft  the  te- 
nant of  the  freehold  ;  who  thereupon  vouches  another, 
who  undertakes  to  warrant  the  tenant's  title  :  but,  up- 
on fuch  vouchee's  making  default,  the  land  is  recovered 
by  judgment  at  law  againft  the  tenant;  who,  in  re- 
turn, obtains  judgment  againft  the  vouchee  to  recover 
lands  of  equal  value  in  recompenfe. 

(9.)  The  force  and  ejfeel  of  a  recovery  are  to  affure 

lands 
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Law  of    lands  to  the  recoverer,  by  barring  eftates  tail,  and  all 
England^  remainders  and  reverfions  ex-pedant  thereon  ;  provided 
yitom.fcd.  the  tenant  ;n  tail  either  futferS)  or  ja  vouched  in,  fuch 
recovery. 

( 10. )  The  ufes  of  a  fine  or  recovery  may  be  directed 
by,  I.  Deeds  to  lead  fuch  ufes;  which  are  made  pre- 
vious to  the  levying  or  fuifering  them.  2.  Deeds  to  de- 
clare the  ufes  ;  which  are  made  fubfequent. 
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Sect.  XXII. 


Of  alienation  by  fpecial  cujlom. 


(1.)  Assurances  by  fpecial  cujlom  are  confined  to 
the  transfer  of  copyhold  eftates. 

(2.)  This  is  effected  by,  1.  Surrender  by  the  tenant 
into  the  hands  of  the  lord  to  the  ufe  of  another,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  the  manor.  2.  Preferment, 
by  the  tenants  or  homage,  of  fuch  furrender.  3.  Ad- 
mittance of  the  furrenderee  by  the  lord,  according  to 
the  ufes  expreifed  in  fuch  furrender. 

(3.)  Admittance  may  alio  be  had  upon  original 
grants  to  the  tenant  from  the  lord,  and  upon  defccn.'s  to 
the  heir  from  the  anceftor. 

Sect.  XXIII.      Of  alienation  by  devfe. 

(1.)  Devise  is  a  difpofition  of  lands  and  tenements, 
contained  in  the  laft  will  and  teftament  of  the  owner. 

(2  )  This  was  not  permitted  by  the  common  law,  as 
it  ftood  fince  the  conquer! ;  but  was  introduced  by 
the  ftatute  law,  under  Henry  VIII.  fince  made  more 
univerfal  by  the  ftatute  of  tenures  under  Charles  II. 
with  the  introduction  of  additional  folemnities  by  the 
-ftatute  of  frauds  and  perjuries  in  the  fame  reign. 

(3.)  The  conflrutlion  of  all  common  affurances  fhould 
be,  1.  Agreeable  to  the  intention.  2.  To  the  words 
of  the  parties.  3.  Made  upon  the  entire  deed.  4.  Bear- 
ing ftrongeft  againft  the  contractor.  5.  Conformable 
to  law.  6.  Rejecting  the  latter  of  two  totally  repug- 
nant claufes  in  the  deed,  and  the  former  in  a  will.  7.  Moft 
favourable  in  cafe  of  a  devife. 

Sect.  XXIV.      Of  things  perfonal. 

(i.)  Things  perfonal  are  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  chattels  ,•  which  includes  whatever 
wants  either  the  duration,  or  the  immobility,  attend- 
ing things  real. 

(2.)  In  thefe  are  to  be  confidered,  1.  Their  diflri- 
but'wn.  2.  The  property  of  them.  3.  The  title  to  that 
property. 

(3.)  As  to  the  dtflribution  of  chattels,  they  are,  1. 
Chattels  real.     2.  Chattels^r/o«a/. 

(4.)  Chattels  real  are  fuch  quantities  of  intereft,  in 
things  immoveable,  as  are  fhort  of  the  duration  of  free- 
holds ;  being  limited  to  a  time  certain,  beyond  which 
they  cannot  fubfift.     (See  Sect.  7.) 

(5.)  Chattels  perfonal  are  things  moveable;  which 
may  be  transferred  from  place  to  place,  together  with 
the  perfon  of  the  owner. 

Sect.  XXV.      Of  property  in  thing!  perfonal. 

(1.)  Property,  in  chattels  perfonal,  is  either  in pof- 
fej/ion,  or  in  a&ion. 

(2.)  Property  in  poffejjion,  where  a  man  has  the  ac- 
tual enjoyment  of  the  thing,  is,  1.  Abfolute.  2.  Qua- 
lified. 
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(3.)  Abfolute  property  is  where  a  man  has  fuch  an  Law  of 
exclufive  right  in  the  thing,  that  it  cannot  ceafe  to  be  Kl,g'and. 
his,  without  his  own  act  or  default.  epitomifed, 

(4.)  Qualified  property  is  fuch  as  is  not,  in  its  na- 
ture, permanent ;  but  may  fometimes  fubfift,  and  at 
other  times  not  fubfift. 

(5.)  This  may  arifc,  1.  Where  the  fubject  is  inca- 
pable of  abfolute  ownerfhip.  2.  From  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumftances  of  the  owners. 

(6.)  Property  in  action,  is  where  a  man  hath  not 
the  actual  occupation  of  the  thing  ;  but  only  a  right  to 
it,  ariling  upon  fome  contract,  and  recoverable  by  an 
action  at  law. 

(7.)  The  property  of  chattels  perfonal  is  liable  to 
remainders,  expectant  on  eftates  for  life  ;  to  joint-te- 
nancy ;  and  to  tenancy  in  common. 


Sect.  XXVI. 


Of  title  to  things  perfonal  by 
occupancy. 


(1.)  The  title  to  things  perfonal  may  be  acquired 
or  loft,  by,  I.  Occupancy.  2.  Prerogative.  3.  Forfei- 
ture. 4.  Cujlom.  5.  StfcceJJion.  6.  Marriage.  7.  judge- 
ment. 8.  Gift,  or  grant.  9.  Contrail.  10.  Bank- 
ruptcy.     11.    "Teftament.    12.     Adminjlration. 

(2.)  Occupancy  ftill  gives  the  firft  occupant  a  right 
to  thofe  lew  things  which  have  no  legal  owner,  or 
which  are  incapable  of  permanent  ownerfhip.  Such 
as,  1.  Goods  of  alien  enemies.  2.  Things  found. 
3.  The  benefit  of  the  elements.  4.  Animals  fera  na- 
tura.  5.  Emblements.  6.  Things  gained  by  accef- 
fion ;  or,  7.  By  confufion.     8.  Literary  property. 


Sect.  XXVII. 


Of  title  of  prerogative,  and  for- 
feiture. 


(1.)  By  prerogative  is  veiled  in  the  crown,  or  its 
grantees,  the  property  of  the  royal  revenue,  (fee 
Chap.  I.  Sect.  8. )  ;  and  alfo  the  property  of  all  game 
in  the  kingdom,  with  the  right  of  purfuing  and  ta- 
king it. 

(2.)  By  forfeiture,  for  crimes  and  mifdemeanors, 
the  right  of  goods  and  chattels  may  be  transferred  from 
one  man  to  another  ;  either  in  part  or  totally. 

(3.)  Total  forfeitures  of  goods  arife  from  conviction 
of,  1.  Treafon,  and  mifprifion  thereof.  2.  Felony. 
3.  Excufable  homicide.  4.  Outlawry  for  treafon  or 
felony.  5.  Flight.  6.  Standing  mute.  7.  Affaults 
on  a  judge  :  and  batteries,  fitting  the  courts.  8.  Pra- 
munire.  9.  Pretended  prophecies.  10.  Owling.  11. 
Refiding  abroad  of  artificers.  12.  Challenges  to  fight, 
for  debts  at  play. 

Sect.   XXVIII.      Of  title  by  cuftom. 

(1.)  By  cujlom,  obtaining  in  particular  places,  a 
right  may  be  acquired  in  chattels :  the  moft  ufual  of 
which  cuftoms  are  thofe  relating  to,  1.  Heriots.  2.  Mor- 
tuaries.    3.  Heir  looms \ 

(2.)  Heriots  are  either  heriot fervice,  which  dif- 
fers little  from  a  rent ;  or  heriot-cuftom,  which  is  a 
cuftomary  tribute,  of  goods  and  chattels  payable  to 
the  lord  of  the  fee  on  the  deceafe  of  the  owner  of 
lands. 


(3.)  Mortuaries  are   a  cuftomary  gift,  due  to  the 
nifter  in  many  parilhes,  on  the    death   of  his  pa- 
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Law  of         (4.)  Heir-looms  are  fuch  perfonal  chattels,  as  defcend 
England,  t>v  fpecial  cuftom  to  the  heir,  along  with  the  inheri- 
epitomiftd.  tancc  ofhis  ancertor. 


*ci-       Sect.    XXIX.     Of 


title     by  fucceffion,     marriage, 
judgment. 


aiw 


(1.)  By  fucctjjion  the  right  of  chattels  is  vefted  in 
corporations  aggregate ;  and  likewife  in  fuch  corpora- 
tions fole  as  are  the  heads  and  reprefentatives  of  bo- 
dies aggregate. 

(2.)  By  marriage  the  chattels  real  and  perfonal  of 
the  wife  are  vefted  in  the  hufband,  in  the  fame  degree 
of  property,  and  with  the  fame  powers,  as  the  wife 
when  fole  had  over  them  ;  provided  he  reduces  them  to 
poffeflion. 

(3.)  The  wife  alfo  acquires,  by  marriage,  a  property 
in  her  own  paraphernalia. 

(4).  By  judgment,  confequent  on  afuit  at  law,  a  man 
may  in  fome  cafes,  not  only  recover,  but  originally  ac- 
quire, a  right  to  perfonal  property.  As,  1.  To  penal- 
ties recoverable  by  action  popular,     2.  To  damages. 

3.  Tocofts  of  fuit. 

xcii.       Sect.     XXX.      Of    title     by     gift,     grant,      aud     con- 
trail. 

(1.)  A  gift,  or  grant,  is  a  voluntary  conveyance  of 
a  chattel  perfonal  in  poffeflion,  without  any  confidera- 
tion  or  equivalent. 

(2.)  A  contract  is  an  agreement,  upon  fufficient  con- 
fideration,  to  do  or  not  to  do  a  particular  thing  :  and, 
by  fuch  contract,  any  perfonal  property  (either  in  pof- 
feflion or  in  a£tion )  may  be  transferred. 

(3.)  Contracts  may  either  be  exprefs  or  implied; 
either  executed  or  executory. 

(4.)  The  conftderation  of  contracts  is,  I.  A  good 
conftderation.  2.  A  valuable  conftderation  ;  which  is, 
I.    Do  ut  des.      2.  Facio    ut  facias.      3.    Facio,    ut   des. 

4.  Do,  ut  facias. 

(5.)  The  moft  ufual  Jpecies  of  perfonal  contracts  are, 
X.  Sale  or  exchange.  2.  Bailment.  3.  Hiring  or  bor- 
rowing.    4.  Debt. 

(6.)  Sale  or  exchange  is  a  tranfmutation  of  property 
from  one  man  to  another,  in  conftderation  of  fome  re- 
compenfe  in  value. 

(7.)  Bailment  is  the  delivery  of  goods  in  truft  ;  up- 
on a  contract,  exprefs  or  irnplied,  that  the  truft  ftiall 
be  faithfully  performed  by  the  bailee. 

(8.)  Hiring  or  borrowing  is  a  contract,  whereby  the 
poffeflion  of  chattels  is  transferred  for  a  particular  time, 
on  condition  that  the  identical  goods  (or  fometimes 
their  value)  be  reftored  at  the  time  appointed  :  toge- 
ther with  (in  cafe  of  hiring)  a  ftipend  or  price  for  the 
ufe. 

(9.)  This  price,  being  Calculated  to  anfwer  the  ha- 
zard as  well  as  inconvenience  of  lending,  gives  birth 
to  the  doctrine  of  interefl,  or  ufury,  upon  loans;  and, 
confequently,  to  the  doctrine  of  bottomry  or  refpondenlia, 
and  ir.furance. 

(10.)  Debt  is  any  contract,  whereby  a  certain  fum 
of  money  becomes  due  to  the  creditor.  This  is,  1.  A 
debt  of  record.  2.  A  debt  upon  fpecial  contract.  3.  A 
debt  upon  fimple  contract ;  which  lnft  includes  paper 
credit,  or  bills  of  exchange,  and  promilfory  notes. 
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Sect.  XXXI.     Of  title  by  bankruptcy. 

(1.)  Bankruptcy  (as  defined  in  Sect:.  18.)  is  the 
act  of  becoming  a  bankrupt. 

(2.)  Herein  may  be  confidered,  1.  Who  may  be- 
come a  bankrupt.  2.  The  acls  whereby  he  may  be- 
come a  bankrupt.  3.  The  proceedings  on  a  commif- 
fion  of  bankrupt.  4.  How  his  property  is  transferred 
thereby. 

(3.)  Perfons  of  full  age,  ufing  the  trade  of  merchan- 
dize, by  buying,  and  felling,  and  feeking  their  liveli- 
hood thereby,  are  liable  to  become  bankrupts  ;  for 
debts  of  a  fufficient  amount. 

(4.)  A  trader,  who  endeavours  to  avoid  his  credi- 
tors, or  evade  their  juft  demands,  by  any  of  the  ways 
fpecified  in  the  feveral  ftatutes  of  bankruptcy,  doth 
thereby  commit  an  atl  of  bankruptcy. 

(5.)  The  proceedings  on  a  commiflion  of  bankrupt, 
fo  far  as  they  affect  the  bankrupt  himfelf,  are  princi- 
pally by,  1.  Petition.  2.  Commiflion.  3.  Declara- 
tion of  bankruptcy.  4.  Choice  of  aflignees.  5.  The 
brankrupt's  furrender.  6.  His  examination.  7.  His 
difcovery.  8.  His  certificate.  9.  His  allowance. 
10.  His  indemnity.  . 

( 6. )  the  property  of  a  bankrupt's  perfonal  eftate  is, 
immediately  upon  the  act  of  bankruptcy,  vefted  by 
conftruction  of  law  in  the  aflignees  :  and  they,  when 
they  have  collected,  diftribute  the  whole  by  equal  di- 
vidends among  all  the  creditors. 

Sect.    XXXII.       Of    title    by    teflament,    and  admini' 

firation. 

(1.)  Concerning  teflament s  and  adminiflrations,  con- 
fidered jointly,  are  to  be  obferved,  1.  Their  original 
and  antiquity.  2.  Who  may  make  a  teflament.  3.  Its 
nature  and  incidents.  4.  What  are  executors  and  admi- 
niflrators.     5.  Their  office  and  duty. 

(2.)  Tefaments  have  fubfifted  in  England  immemo- 
rially  ;  whereby  the  deceafed  was  at  liberty  to  difpofe 
of  his  perfonal  eftate,  referring  anciently  to  his  wife 
and  children  their  reaf enable  part  ofhis  effects. 

(3.)  The  goods  of  intejlates  belonged  anciently  to 
the  king ;  who  granted  them  to  the  prelates  to  be  dif- 
pofed  in  pious  ufes  :  but,  on  their  abufe  of  this  truft. 
in  the  times  of  popery,  the  legiflature  compelled  them 
to  delegate  their  power  to  adminflrators  exprefsly  pro- 
vided by  law. 

(4.)  All  perfons  may  make  a  teflament  unlefs  diA 
abled  by,  1.  Want  of  difcretion.  2.  Want  of  free-will. 
3.  Criminal  conduct. 

(5.)  Teftaments  are  the  legal  declaration  of  a  man's 
intentions,  which  he  wills  to  be  performed  after  his 
death.     Thefe  are,   1.  Written.     2.  Nuncupative. 

(6.)  An  executor  is  he,  to  whom  a  man  by  his  will 
commits  the  execution  thereof. 

(7.)  Adminijlrctcrs  are,  1.  Durante  minore  atale  of  an 
infant  executor  or  admini fttfator  ;  or  durante  abfcniia  ; 
cr  pendente  lite.  2.  Cum  teftamenio  annexo  ;  when  no  ex- 
ecutor is  named,  or  the  executor  refufes  to  act.  3.  Ge- 
neral adminiftrators ;  in  purfuance  of  the  ftatutes  of 
Edward  III.  and  Henry  VIII.  4.  Adminiftrator  de 
bonis  non  ;  when  a  former  executor  cr  adminiftrator  dies 
without  completing  his  truft. 
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Law  of  (8.)  The  office  and  duty  of  executors  (and,  in  many 
England,  points,  of  adminiftrators  alfo),  are,  i.  To  bury  the 
epitonwfed  deceaied.  2.  To  prove  the  will,  or  take  out  admini- 
ftration.  3.  To  make  an  inventory.  4.  To  collect 
the  goods  and  chattels.  5.  To  pay  debts  ;  obferving 
the  rules  of  priority.  6.  To  pay  legacies,  either  ge- 
neral or  fpecific  ;  if  they  be  vetted,  and  not  lapfed. 
7.  To  diftribute  the  undevifed  furplus,  according  to 
the  ftatute  of  distributions. 

CHAP.     III. 


xcv.       Sect.  I. 
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Of   Private    Wrongs. 

Of  the  redrefs  of  private  wrongs,  by  the  mere  acl 
of  the  parties. 


Rongs  are  the  privation  of  right ;  and  are, 


Public. 

civil   injuries, 


are  an  m- 


VV       !•  Private.      2 

(2.)     Private    wrongs,    or 
fringement,  or  privation,  of  the  civil  rights  of  indivi- 
duals, confidered  as  individuals. 

(3.)  The  redrefs  of  civil  injuries  is  one  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  laws  of  England. 

(4.)  This  redrefs  is  effected,  I.  By  the  mere  acl  of 
the  parties.  2.  By  the  mere  operation  of  law.  3.  By 
both  together,  or  fuit  in  courts. 

(5.)  Redrefs,  by  the  mere  acl  of  the  parties,  is  that 
which  arifes,  1.  From  the  fole  act  of  the  party  injured* 
2.  From  the  joint  act  of  all  the  parties. 

(6.)  Of  the  firft  fort  are,  1.  Defence  of  one's  felf, 
or  relations.  2.  Recaption  of  goods.  3.  Entry  on 
lands  and  tenements.  4.  Abatement  of  nufances.  5.  Di- 
ftrefs  ;  for  rent,  for  fuit  or  fervice,  for  amercements, 
for  damage,  or  for  divers  ftatutable  penalties ; — made 
of  fuch  things  only  as  are  legally  diftrainable  ; — and 
taken  and  difpofed  of  according  to  the  due  courfe  of 
law.     6.  Seifing  of  heriots,  &c. 

(7.)  Of  the  fecond  fort  are,  1.  Accord.  2.  Arbi- 
tration. 

Sect.  II.   Of  redrefs  by  the  mere  operation  of  law. 

Redress,   effected  by  the  mere  operation  of  law,  is, 

1.  In  the  cafe  of  retainer  ;  where  a  creditor  is  executor 
or  admini fixator,  and  is  thereupon  allowed  to  retain 
his  own  debt.  2.  In  the  cafe  of  remitter ;  where  one, 
who  has  a  good  title  to  lands,  &c.  comes  into  poflef- 
fion  by  a  bad  one,  and  is  thereupon  remitted  to  his 
ancient  good  title,  which  protects  his  ill-acquired  pof- 
feflion. 

Sect.   III.      Of  courts  in  general. 

(1.)  Redress,  that  is  effected  by  the  acl  both  of 
law  and  of  the  parties,  is  by  fuit  or  action  in  the  courts 
of  juftice. 

(2.)  Herein  may  be  confidered,  1.  The  courts  them- 
felves.  2.  The  cognizance  of  wrongs  or  injuries  there- 
in.    And,    of    court-,     1.    Their    nature    and  incidents. 

2.  Their  ievevAfpecies. 

(3.)  A  court  is  a  place  wherein  juftice  is  judicially 
administered,  by  officers  delegated  by  the  crown  ;  be- 
ing a  court  either  of  record,  or  not  of  record. 

(4.)  Incident  to  all  courts  arc  a  plaintiff,  defendant, 
and  judge  :  and,  with  us,  there  are  alfo  ufually  attor- 
Vol.    IX. 


Sect.    V.       Of  courts    ecclefiaflical,    military,  and  mari- 
time. 


(1.)  Ecclesiastical  courts  (which  were  feparated 
from  the  temporal  by  William  the  Conqueror),  or  courts 
Chr'tflian,  are,  1.  The  court  of  the  archdeacon.  2.  The 
court  of  the  bifhop's  confiftory.  3.  The  court  of 
arches.  4.  The  court  of  peculiars.  5.  The  preroga- 
tive court.  6.  The  court  of  delegates.  7.  The  court 
of  review. 

(2.)  The  only  permanent  military  court  is  that  of 
chivalry  ;  the  courts  martial,  annually  eftabliihed  by 
act  of  parliament,  being  only  temporary. 

(3.)  Maritime  courts  are,  I.  The  court  of  admi- 
ralty and  vice-admiralty.  2.  The  court  of  delegates. 
3.  The  lords  of  the  privy  council,  and  others,  autho- 
riied  by  the  king's  cemmiffion,  for  appeals  in  prize- 
caufes. 

Sect.  VI.      Of  courts  of  a  fpecial  jurifdiclion. 

Courts  of  a  fpecial  or  private  jurifdiction  are, 
1,  The  foreft  courts,  including  the  courts  of  attach- 
ments, regard,  fwinemote,  and  juftice  feat.  2.  The 
court  of  commiffioners  of  fewers.  3.  The  court  of  po- 
litics of  afiurance.  4.  The  court  of  the  marfhaliea  and 
the  palace  court.  5.  The  courts  of  the  principality  of 
Wales.  6.  The  court  of  the  duchy  chamber  of  Lan- 
caftei\  7.  The  courts  of  the  counties  palatine,  and 
other  royal  franchifes.  8.  The  ftannary  courts.  9.  The 
courts  of  London,  and  other  corporations : — To  which 
may  be  referred  the  courts  of  requefts  or  courts  of  con- 
fcience  ;  and  the  modern  regulations  of  certain  courts 
baron  and  county  courts.  1  o.  The  courts  of  the  two 
universities. 

Sect.  VII.      Of  the  cognifance  of  private  wrongs. 

(1.)  All  private  wrongs  or  civil  injuries  are  eogni- 
fable  either  in  the  courts  ecclefiaflical,  military,  maritime, 
or  thofe  of  common  law. 
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neys  ;  and  advocates  or  counfel,  viz.  cither  barrifters  or  Law  of 

ferjeants  at  law.  England, 

epitomifed" 

Sect.   IV.      Of  the  public  courts  of  common  law  and  equi- 

(1.)  Courts  of  juftice,  with  regard  to  their  feveral 
fpecies,  are,  1.  Of  a  public,  or  general,  jurifdiction 
throughout  the  realm.  2.  Of  a  private,  or  fpecial,  ju- 
rifdiction. 

(2.)  Public  courts  of  juftice  are,  1.  The  courts  of 
common  law  and  equity.  2.  The  ecclefiaflical  courts. 
3.  The  military  courts.     4.  The  maritime  courts. 

(3.)  The  general  and  public  courts  of  common  law 
and  equity  are,  1.  The  courts  cf  piepoudre.  2.  The 
court-baron.  3.  The  hundred  court.  4.  The  county 
court.  5.  The  court  of  common  pleas.  6.  The  court 
of  king's  bench.  7.  The  court  of  exchequer.  8.  The 
court  of  chancery.  (Which  two  laft  are  courts  of  e- 
quity  as  well  as  law.)  9.  The  courts  of  exchequer- 
chamber.  10.  The  houfe  of  peers.  To  which  may 
be  added,  as  auxiliaries,  11.  The  courts  of  affize  and 
nifi  prius. 
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Law  of         (2.)  Injuries  cognifable  in  the  eccleftajl'ical  courts  are,  be  the  legal  demand  of  one's  right:   and  thefe  are,    Law  of 

England,    j.  Pecuniary,      2.  Matrimonial.      3.  Teflamentary.  I.  Perfonal.      2.  Real.      3.   Mixed.  England 

epitoniifsd.       ^.)  Pecuniary  injuries,  here  cognifable,   are,  1.  Sub-         (5.)  Injuries  (whereof  fome  are  with,  others  without  ePltomifet^ 

traction  of  tithes*     For  which  the  remedy  is  by  fuit  to  force)  are   1.  Injuries  to  the  rights  of  perfons.     2.  In- 

compel  their  payment,  or  an  equivalent  ;  and  alfo  their  juries  to  the  rights  of  property.     And  the  former  are, 


double  value.  2.  Nonpayment  of  ecclefiaftical  dues. 
Remedy  :  by  fuit  for  payment.  3.  Spoliation.  Re- 
medy :  by  fuit  for  reftitution.  4.  Dilapidations.  Re- 
medy :  by  fuit  for  damages.  5.  Non-repair  of  the 
church,  &c.  ;  and  non-payment  of  church-rates.  Re- 
medy :  by  fuit  to  compel  them. 

(4.)  Matrimonial  injuries  are,  I.  J 'atlitation  of  mar- 
riage. Remedy  :  by  fuit  for  perpetual  filence.  2.  Sub- 
traction of  conjugal  rights.  Remedy :  by  fuit  for  re- 
ftitution. 3.  Inability  for  the  marriage  ftate.  Reme- 
dy :  by  fuit  for  divorce.  4.  Rcfufal  of  decent  mainte- 
nance, to  the  wife.      Remedy  :  by  fuit  for  alimony. 

(5.)  Tejlamentary  injuries  are,  I.  Difputino  the  va- 
lidity of  wills.  Remedy  :  by  iivjt  to  eftabliih  them. 
3.  Obflrucling  of  adminifl  rations.  Remedy ;  by  fuit  for 
the  granting  them.  3.  Subtraction  of  legacies.  Reme- 
dy :  by  fuit  for  payment. 

(6.)  The  courfe  of  proceedings  herein  is  much  con- 
formed to  the  civil  and  canon  law:  but  their  only  com- 


2.    Injuries  to  the  relative, 


1.  Injuries  to  the   abfolute. 
rights  of  perfons. 

( 6.)  The  abfolute  rights  of  individuals  are,  1.  Per. 
fonal  fecurity.  2.  Perfonal  liberty.  3.  Private  property  : 
(See  Chap.  I.  Sect.  1.).  To  which  the  injuries  muft 
be  correfpondent. 

(7.)  Injuries  to  perfonal  fecurity  are  1.  Againft  a 
man's  life.  2.  Againft  his  limb  .  3.  Againft  his  body. 
4.  Againft  his  health.  5.  Againft  his  reputation. — 
The  firft  muft  be  referred  to  the  next  chapter. 

(8.1    Injuries  to  the  limbs  and  body,  are,   1.   Threats. 

2.  Affault.  3.  Battery.  4.  Wounding.  5.  Mayhem. 
Remedy  :  by  action  of  trefpafs,  vi  et  armis  ;  for  da- 
mages. 

(9.  Injuries  to  health,  by  any  unwholefome  prac- 
tices, are  remedied  by  a  fpecial  action  of  trefpafs,  on 
the  cafe  ;  for  damages. 

(10.)  Injuries  to  reputation  are,  1.  Slanderous  and 
malicious  words.  Remedy :  by  action  on  the  cafe ; 
for  damages.      2.  Libels.      Remedy  :  the  fame.      3.  Ma- 

by  action  of  confpiracy, 


pulhve  procefs  is  that  of  excommunication  ;  which  is 

enforced  by  the  temporal  writ  of  fignificavit,  or  de  ex-  licious  profe  utions.     Remedy 

lommunicato  capiendo.  or  on  the  cafe  ;  for  damages. 

(7.)    Civil  injuries,  cognifable  in  the  court  military,         (11.)   The  fole  injury   to  perfonal  liberty  is  falfe  im- 

or  court  of  chivalry,  are,    1.   Injuries  in  point  of  ho-  prifonment.      Remedies:     1.    By    writ,    of,    ift.    Main- 

nour.       Remedy  :    by    fuit    for     honourable    amends,  prize ;    2dly,   Odio  et  alia ;    3dly,    Nomine    replegiando. 

2.    Encroachments    in  coat-armour,    &c.       Remedy:    by  4thly,  Habeas  cortus  ;  to  remove  the    wrong.      2.  By 

fuit  to  remove  them.     The  proceedings  are  a  fumma-  action  of  trefpafs  ;  to  recover  damages, 
ry  method.  (I20    For  injuries  to  private  property,  fee   the  next 

(8.)    Civil  injuries  cognifable  in  the  courts  maritime,  fection. 


are  injuries,  in  their  nature  of  common  law  cognifance, 
but  arifing  wholly  upon  the  fea,  and  not  within  the 
precincts  of  any  county.  The  proceedings  are  herein 
alfo  much  conformed  to  the  civil  law, 

(9.)  All  other  injuries  are  cognifable  only  in  the 
courts  of  common  laiv  ,•  of  which  in  the  remainder  of 
this  chapter. 


(13.)  Injuries  to  relative  rights  affect,  I.-  Hufbands. 
2.  Parents.      3.   Guardians.     4.   M after s. 

(14.)  Injuries  to  an  hufband  are,  1.  Abduilion,  or 
taking  away  his  wife.  Remedy  :  by  action  of  trefpafs, 
de  uxore  rapta  et  abducla ;  to  recover  poffeffion  of  his 
wife,  and  damages.  2.  Criminal  converfation  with  her. 
Remedy  :  by  action  on  the  cafe  ;  for  damages.   3.  Beat- 


(10.)  Two  of  them  are,  however,  commiffible  by    ing  her.     Remedy  :   by  action  on  the  cafe,  per  quod  con- 
thefe  and    other    inferior  courts  ;    viz.   1.  Refujal,  or  fortium  ami/it ;  for  damages. 


neglect,  of  juflice.  Remedies  :  by  writ  of  procedendo, 
or  mandamus.  2.  Encroachment  of  jurifdittion.  Reme- 
dy :  by  writ  of  prohibition. 


eii.         Sect,  VIII,      Of 'wrong:,  and  iheir  remedies,  re/peeling  the 

rights   of  perfons. 


(15.)  The  only  injury  to  a.  parent  or  guardian  is  the 
abdutlion  of  their  children  or  wards.  Remedy  :  by 
action  of  trefpafs,  dejiliis,  vel  cuflodiis,  rapt  is  vel  abduc- 
tis  ;  to  recover  poffeffion  of  them,  and  damages. 

(l6.)   Injuries  to  a  mafler  are,   1.  Retaining  his  fer 
vants.    Remedy  :  by  action  on  the  cafe  ;   for  damages- 
2.  Beating  them.      Remedy:  by  action  on   the    cafe,. 
(1.)  In  treating  of  the  cognifance  of  injuries  by  the   per  quod  fervitium  amijit  ;  for  damages, 
courts  of  common  law,   may  be  confidered,  \.  The  in- 
juries themfelves,  and  their  refpective  remedies.      2.  The  Sect.  IX.   Of  injuries  to  perfonal  property, 
purfuit  of  thofe  remedies  in  the  feveral  courts. 

(2.)     Injuries    between  fubject    and  fubject,    cogni-         (1.)  Injuries  to  the  rights  of  property  are  either  to 
fable  by  the    courts  of  common  law,   are  in  general  re-    thofe  of  perfonal  or  rtal  property. 

medied  by  putting  the  party  injured  into  poffeihon  of        (2.)    Perfonal  property    is  either    in  pojpjfwn  or  in 
that  right  whereof  he  is  unjuftly  deprived. 

(3.)  This  is  effected,  1.  By  delivery  of  the  thing  de- 
tained to  the  rightful  owner.  2.  Where  that  remedy 
is  either  impoffible  or  inadequate,  by  giving  the  party 
injured  a  fatisfaElion  in  damages. 

(4.)  The  inftruments,  by  which  thefe  remedies  may- 
be obtained,  are  fuits  or  actions  ;  which  are  defined  to 


atlion. 

(3.)  Injuries  to  perfonal  property  in  poffeffion  are, 
1.  By  dif poffeffion.  2.  By  damage,  while  the  owner  re- 
mains in  poffeffion. 

(4.)  Difpoffeifton,  maybe  effected,  1.  By  an  unlawful 
taking.      2.  By  an  unlawful  detaining. 

(5.)  For  the  unlawful  taking  of  goods  and  chattels 

perfonal, 
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perfonal,  the  remedy  is,   1.  A&ual  reftitution,  which  ticular  eftate  of  freehold  is  determined,  before  him  in     Law  of 

(in  cafe  of  a  wrongful  diftrefs)  is  obtained  by  action  of  remainder  or  reverfion.  England, 

replevin.     3.  Satisfaction  in  damages:    \Jl,  in  cafe  of        (6.)  Diffeifm  is  a  wrongful  putting  out  of  him  that  ePitomifed- 

refcous,  by  action  of  refcous,  poundbreach,  or    on  the  is  feifed  of  the  freehold. 

cafe  ;   zdly,  in  cafe  of  other  unlawful  takings,  by  action         (7.)  Difcontinuance  is  where  tenant  in  tail,  or  or  the 

of  trefpafs  or  trover.  hufband  of  tenant  in  fee,  makes  a  larger  eftate  of  the 

(6.)   For  the  unlawful  detaining  of  goods  lawfully  land  than  the  law  alloweth. 
taken,  the   remedy   is  alfo,   1.  Actual  reftitution;  by         (8.)  Deforcement  is  any  other  detainer  of  the  free- 
action   of  replevin  or   detinue.     2.  Satisfaction  in  da-  hold  from  him  who  hath  die  property,  but  who  never 
mages  :  by  adion  on  the  cafe,  for  trover  and  conver-  had  the  pofleffion. 
fion.  (9.)  The  univerfal  remedy  for  all  thefe  is  reftitution 

(7.)   For  damage  to  perfonal  property,  while  in  the  or  delivery  of  pofleffion  ;  and,  fometimes,  damages  for 

owner's  pofleffion,  the  remedy  is  in  damages;  by  ac-  the   detention.      This    is  effected,     1.  By    mere  entry. 

tion  of  trefpafs  vi  et  armis,  in  cafe  the  ad  be  i'mmedi-  2.  By  action  pojfejfory.     3.  By  writ  of  right. 
ately  injurious;  or  by  action  of  trefspafs  on  the  cafe,  to         (10.)   Mere  entry,  on  lands,  by  him  who  hath  the 

redrefs  confequential  damage.  apparent  right  of  pofleffion,  will  (if  peaceable)   divert 

(8.)   Injuries  to    perfonal  property,  in  aRion,  -arife  the  mere  poffejfion  of  a  wrongdoer.     But  forcible  entries 

by  breach  of  contrails,   1.  Exprefs.     2.  Implied.  are  remedied  by  immediate  reftitution,  to  be  given  by 

(9.)   Breaches  of  exprefs   contracts  are,   1.  By  non-  a  juftice  of  the  peace. 
payment  of  debts.     Remedy:    ifl,  Specific  payment ;  re-         (n.)  Where  the  wrongdoer  hath  not  only  mere  pof- 

coverable  by  action  of  debt,     zdly,  Damages  for  non-  feflion,  but    alfo    an  apparent  right  of  pofleffion,  this 

payment ;  recoverable  by  action  on  the  cafe.     2.  By  may  be  divefted  by  him  who  hath  the  aclual  right  of 

nonperformance   of  covenants.       Remedy  :    by    action    of  pofleffion,  by  means  of  the  pojfejfory  actions  of  ivrit  of 

covenant,   \Jl,  to  recover  damages,  in  covenants  per-  ent'y  or  ajffe. 

fonal;   zdly,  to  compel  performance,  in  covenants  real.         (I2-)   A  writ  of  entry  is  a  real  action,  which  dif- 

3.    By  nonperformance   of  promifs,    or    ajfumpfits.     Re-  proves  the  title  of  the  tenant,  by  mowing  the  unlawful 

medy :  by  action  on  the  cafe  ;  for  damages.  means  under  which  he  gained  or  continues  pofleffion. 

(10.)  Implied  contracts  are  fuch  as  arife,   I.     From  And  it  may  be  brought  either  againft  the  wrongdoer 

the  nature  and   conftitution   of  government.     2.  From  himfelf,  or  in  the  degrees  called  the  per,  the  per  and 

reafon  and  the  conftruction  of  law.  cui,  and  the  pojl. 

(11.)   Breaches  of  contracts,  implied,  in  the  nature         (x3-)  An  affife  is   a  real  action,  which  proves  the 

of  government,  are  by  the  nonpayment  of  money  which  title  of  the  demandant,  by  fhowing  his  own  or  his  an- 

the  laws  have  directed  to  be  paid.     Remedy  :  by  action  ceftor's  pofleffion.     And  it  may  be  brought  eidier  to 

of  debt  (which,  in  fuch  cafes,  is   frequently  a  popidar,  remedy  abatements;   viz.  the  affize  of  mart  d'anceflor, 

frequently  a  qui  tarn,  action)  ;  to  compel   the  fpecific  &c. ;  Or  to  remedy  recent  difleiiins  ;  viz.  the  affize  of 

payment ; — or,  fometimes,  by  action  on  the  cafe  ;  for  novel  diffeifm. 
damages.  (x4-)  Where  the  wrongdoer  hath  gained  the  actual 

(12.)   Breaches  of  contracts,  implied  in   reafon  and  right  of  pojfejfion,  he  who  hath  the  right  of property  can 

conftruction  of  law,  are  by  the  nonperformance  of  legal  only  be  remedied  by  a  writ  of  right,  or  fome  writ  of  a 

prelumptive  ajfumpfits  ;  for  which  the  remedy  is  in  da-  fimilar  nature.     As,   1.  Where  fuch  right  of  pofleffion 

mages ;  by  an  action  on  the  cafe  on  the  implied  af-  is  gained  by  the  difcontinuance  of  tenant  in   tail.     Re- 

fumpfiis,     I.    Of    a    quantum    meruit.      2.   Of   a  quantum  medy,  for  the  right  of  property :   by  writ  of  forma' on. 

valebat.     3.  Of  money  expended  for  another.     4.  Of  2.  Where  gained  by  recovery  in  a  pofleiiory  action,  had 

receiving  money  to  another's  ufe.     5.  Of  an    infimul  againft  tenants  of  particular  eftate^  by  their  own  de- 

computajfent,  on  an  account  ftated  (the  remedy  on  an  fault.     Remedy  :  by  writ  ot  quod  a  deforceat.    3.  Where 

account  unftated  being  by  action  of  account).     6.  Of  gained  by  recovery  in  a  pofleifory  action,  had  upon  the 

performing  one's  duty,  in  any  employment,  with  inte-  merits.     4.  Where  gained  by  the  Jtature  of  Imitations. 

grity,  diligence,  and  flcill.     In  fome  of  which  cafes  an  Remedy,  in  both  cafes :   by  a  mere  writ  of  right,  the 
action  of  deceit  (or  on  the  cafe,  in  nature  of  deceit) 
will  lie. 


higheft  writ  in  the  law. 


Sect.  XI. 


Sect.  X.      Of  injuries  to  real  property  :  and,  jrjl,  of  dif- 
pojjjfion,  or  oujler,  of  the  freehold. 

(1.)  Injuries  affecting  real  property  are,  1.  Oujler. 
2.  'Trefpafs.  3.  Nufance.  4.  Wafle.  5'.  Subtraction. 
6.   Dijlurbancc. 

(2.)  Oafler  is  the  amotion  of  pofleffion ;  and  is, 
I.  From  freeholds,     a.  From  chat  t As  real. 

(3.)  Oufter  from  freeholds  is  effected  by,  1.  Abate- 
ment. 2.  Intrujicn.  3.  Dijfejin.  4.  Difcontinuance. 
e.   Deforcement. 

(4.)  Abatement  is  the  entry  of  a  ftranger,  after  the 
death  of  the  anceftor,  before  the  heir. 


Of  difpofjjlon, 
real. 


or    oujler,    of  chattels  cv. 


(1.)  Ouster  from  chattels  real  is,  1.  From  eftates 
by  Jlatule  and  elegit.      2.   From  an  eftate  for  years. 

(2.)  Oufter  from  eftates  by  Jiatute  Or  elegit,  is  ef- 
fected by  a  kind  of  dijfeifin.  Remedy :  reftitution  and 
damages  ;   by  affffe  of  novel  dijjeijui. 

(3.)  Oufter  from  an  eftate  for  years,  is  effected  by 
a  like  diffeifm,  or  ejeclment.  Remedy:  reftitution,  and 
damages  ;  1.  By  writ  of  ejectione  Jrwue.  2.  By  writ  of 
quare  ejecit   infra   terminum. 

(4.)  A  writ  of  ejetlione  frma,  or  action  of  trefpafs 

in  ejectment,  lieth  where  lands,  &c.  are  let  for  a  term 

(5.)  Intrijwn  is  the  entry  of  a  ftranger,  after  a  par-    of  years,  and  the  leflee  is  oufted  or  ejected  from  his 

4  L  2  term  j 
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Law  of    term;  in  which  cafe  he  fhall  recover  poffeffion  of  his    to  another,  withdraws  or  neglects  to  perform  them.    Law  of 


England,    terrri)  aru}  damages. 
epitomifed.       (^   This  Jg  nQW  thfi  ufuaj  method    of  trying   t;tles 

to  land,  inftead  of  an  a&ion   real :  viz.  By,   1.  The 


cvi. 


CT1L 


CVIll. 


i)t%.   By,   1. 
claimant's  making  an  actual  (or  fuppofed)  leafe  upon 
the  land  to  the  plaintiff.     2.  The  plaintiff's  actual  (or 
fuppofed)  entry  thereupon.      3.  His  actual  (or  fuppo- 
fed) oufter  and  ejectment  by  the  defendant.    For  which 
injury  this  action  is  brought  either  againft  the  tenant, 
or  (more  ufually)  againft  fome  cafual  or  fictitious   e- 
jector;  in  whofe  ftead  the  tenant  may  be  admitted  de- 
fendant, on  condition  that  the  leafe,  entry,  and  oufter,    has  alfo  given,   I.  The  writ  of  Ne  injujle  vexes  :  2 
be  confeffed,  and  that  nothing  elfe  be  difputed  but  the    writ  of  mefne. 
merits  of  the  title  claimed  by  the  leffor  of  the  plaintiff.         (4.)   For  fubtraction  of  fervices,  due  by  cujlom,  the 
(6.)   A  writ   of  quare  ejecit  infra  terminum  is  an  ac-    remedy  is.      1.   By  writ  of  Se8a  ad  molendinum,  furnum, 
tion  of  a  fimilar  nature  ;  only  not  brought  againft  the    torrale,  &c 
wrongdoer  or  ejector  himfclf,  but  fuch  as  are  in  pof-    damages, 
feflion  under  his  title.  only. 


This  may  be,   I.  Of  rents,  and  other  fervices,  due  by    England, 
tenure.      2.   Of  thofe  due  by  tufam*  cpitomifed. 

(2.)  For  fubtradtion  of  rents  and  fervices,  due  by 
tenure,  the  remedy  is,  1.  By  diftrefs;  to  compel  the 
payment  or  performance.  2.  By  action  of  debt. 
3.  By  affife.  4.  By  writ  de  confuetudinibus  et  fervitiis  ; 
— to  compel  the  payment.  5.  By  writ  of  cejfavit ; — 
and,  6.  By  \rrit  of  right  fur  difclaimer  ; — to  recover  the 
land  itfelf. 

( 3. )   To  remedy  the  oppreflion  of  the  lord,  the  law 

The 


to  compel  the  performance,  and  recover 
2.  By   action   on  the    cafe ;  for  damages 


MX. 


Sect.  XII.     Of  trefpafs. 

Trespass  is  an  entry  upon,  and  damage  done  to, 
another's  lands,  by  one's  felf,  or  one's  cattle  ;  with- 
out any  lawful  authority,  or  caufe  of  juftification : 
which  is  called  a  breach  of  his  clofs.  Remedy :  da- 
mages ;  by  action  of  trefpafs,  quare  claufum  fregit : 
beiides  that  of  diftrefs,  damage  feafant.  But,  unlefs 
the  title  to  the  land  came  chiefly  in  queftion,  or  the 
trefpafs  was  wilful  or  malicious,  the  plaintiff  (if  the 
damages  be  under  forty  (hillings)  fhall  recover  no  more 
■cofts  than  damages. 

Sect.  XIII.     Of  nufance. 

(I.)  Nusance,  or  annoyance,  is  any  thing  that 
worketh  damage  or  inconvenience :  and  it  is  either  a 
public  and  common  nufance,  of  which  in  the  next  chap- 
ter ;  or,  a  private  nufance,  which  is  any  thing  done  to 
the  hurt  or  annoyance  of,  1.  The  corporeal;  2.  The 
incorporeal,  hereditaments  of  another. 

(2. J  The  remedies  for  a  private  nufance  (befides 
that  of  abatement)  are.  1.  Damages;  by  action  on 
the  cafe  ;  (which  alfo  lies  for  fpecial  prejudice  by  a 
public  nufance).  2.  Removal  thereof,  and  damages  ; 
by  affife  of  nufance.  3.  Like  removal,  and  damages  ; 
by  writ  of  Quod  permittat  projlernere. 

Sect.  XIV.     Of  ivqfle. 

(1.)  Waste  is  a  fpoil  and  deftrucVion  in  lands  and 
tenements,  to  the  injury  of  him  who  hath,  1.  An  im- 
mediate intereft  (as,  by  right  of  common)  in  the  lands. 
2.  The  remainder  or  rcverfion  of  the  inheritance. 

(2.)  The  remedies,  for  a  commoner,  are  reftitution, 
and  damages  ;  by  affife  of  common :  Or,  damages  on- 
ly ;  by  action  on  the  cafe. 

(3.)  The  remedy,  for  him  in  remainder,  or  rever- 
fion,  is,  1.  Preventive:  by  writ  of  ejlrepement  at  law, 
or  injunction  out  of  chancery  ;  to  ftay  wafte.  2.  Cor- 
rective :  by  action  of  wafte ;  to  recover  the  place 
wafted,  and  damages. 

Sect.  XV.     Of  fultracTton. 

(1.)  Subtraction  is  when  one,  who  owes  fervices 


Sect.  XVI.      Of  dijlurlance. 

(1.)  Disturbance  is  the  hindering,  cr  difquieting, 
the  owners  of  an  incorporeal  hereditament,  in  their  re- 
gular and  lawful  enjoyment  of  it. 

(2.)  Difturbances  are,  1.  Of  franchifes.  2.  Of  com. 
mons.  3.  Of  ways.  4.  Of  tenure.  5.  Of  patro- 
nage. 

(3).  Difturbance  o(  franchifes,  is  remedied  by  a  fpe- 
cial action  on  the  cafe ;  for  damages. 

(4.)  Difturbance  of  common,  is,  1.  Intercommoning 
without  right.  Remedy  :  Damages  ;  by  an  action  on 
the  cafe,  or  of  trefpafs  :  befides  diftrefs,  damage  fea- 
fant; to  compel  fatisfaction.  2.  Surcharging  the  com- 
mon. Remedies  :  diftrefs,  damage  feafant ;  to  compel 
fatisfaction  :  AcYion  on  the  cafe ;  for  damages  :  or, 
Writ  of  admeafurement  of  pafture ;  to  apportion  the 
common  ;  and  writ  de  fecunda  fuperoneratione  ;  for  the 
fupernumerary  cattle,  and  damages.  3.  Inc/ofure,  or 
obftruction.  Remedies  :  Reftitution  of  the  common, 
and  damages  ;  by  affife  of  novel  dijfeifin,  and  by  writ  of 
quod  permittat :  or,  Damages  only ;  by  adtion  on  the 
cafe. 

(5.)  Difturbance  of  ways,  is  the  obftruction,  1.  Of 
a  way  in  grofs,  by  the  owner  of  the  land.  2.  Of  a 
way  appendant,  by  a  ftranger.  Remedy,  for  both : 
damages  ;  by  action  on  the  cafe. 

(6.)  Difturbance  of  tenure,  by  driving  away  te- 
nants, is  remedied  by  a  fpecial  action  on  the  cafe ;  for 
damages. 

(7.)  Difturbance  of  patronage,  is  the  hindrance  of 
a  patron  to  present  his  clerk  to  a  benefice ;  whereof 
ufurpation,  within  fix  months,  is  now  become  a  fpe- 
cies. 

(8.)  Diftufbers  may  be,  1.  The  pfeudo-patron,  by 
his  wrongful  prefentation.  2.  His  clerk,  by  demand- 
ing inftitution.  3.  The  ordinary,  by  refufing  the  clerk 
of  the  true  patron. 

(9.)  The  remedies  are,  1.  By  affife  of  darrein  pre- 
ferment ;  2.  By  writ  of  quare  impedit ; — to  compel  in- 
ftitution and  recover  damages :  Confequent  to  which 
are  the  writs  of  quare  incumbravit,  and  quare  non  ad- 
tnifit ;  for  fubfequent  damages.  3.  By  writ  of  right 
of  advowfon ;  to  compel  inftitution,  or  eftablifh  the 
permanent  right. 

Sect. 
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(2.)   This   includes,   1.  Summons,     t.  The  writ  of    Law  of 
Sect.  XVII.     Of  injuries   proceeding  from,  or    offering,  attachment,  or  pone  ;  which  is  fometimes  the  firft  or    England 

the  crown.  original  procefs.     3.  The  writ  of  diftringas,  or  djftrefs  epitomifed. 

infinite.     4.  The  writs  of  capias  ad  refpondendum,  and 

(1.)  Injuries   to  which  the  crown  is  a  party  are,   tefiatum  capias  :  or,  inftead  of  theie,  in  the  king's  bench, 

1.  AVhere  the  crown  is  the  aggreffor.      2.  Where   the   the  bill  of  Middlefex,  and  writ  of  latitat:  and,  in  the 

crown  is  the  fufferer.  exchequer,  the  writ  of  quo  minus.      c.  The  a  ias  and 


(3.)  The  crown  is  the  aggreffor,  whenever  it  is  in  phries  writs.     6.  The  exigent,  or  writ  of  exigi  facias ; 


poireflion  of  any  property  to  which  the  fubject  hath  a  proclamations,    and   outlawry.      7.   Appearance,  and 

right.  common  bail.     8.  The  arreft.     9.  Special  bail,  firft  to 

(3.)  This  is  remedied,  1.  By  petition  of  right ;  where  the  ihcriff,  and  then  to  the  action 
the  right  is  grounded  on  facts  difclofed  in  the  petition 


itfelf.  2.  By  monflrans  de  droit;  where  the  claim  is 
grounded  on  facts,  already  appearing  on  record.  The 
effect  of  both  which  is  to  remove  the  hands  (or  poffef- 
fion )  of  the  king. 


Sect.  XX.     Of  pleadings. 

Pleadings  are  the  mutual  altercations  of  the  plain- 
tiff and  defendant   in  writing;  under  which  are  com- 
(4.)  Where  the  crown  is  the  fufferer,  the  king's  re-   prifed,   1.  The  declaration  or  count;    (wherein,  inci- 
medies  arc,    1.  By  fuch  common  law   actions  as  are    dentally,  of  the  vifne,  nonfuit,  retraxit,  and  difconti- 
confiftent  with  the    royal  dignity.       2.   By  inquejt  of  nuance).     2.  The  defence,  claim  of  cognizance,  im- 


ofjice,  to  recover  poffeffion  :  which,  when  found,  gives  parlance,  view,    oyer,    aid-prayer,   voucher,    or  age  ; 

the  king  his  right  by  folemn  matter  of  record;  but  3.  The  plea;  which   is  either  a  dilatory  plea  {\fl,  to 

may  afterwards  be  traverfd  by  the  fubject.       3.  By  the   jurifdiction  ;    2clly,  in  difability   of  the   plaintiff; 

writ  of  fcire  facias,    to    repeal  the  king's    patent    or  ^dly,  in  abatement),  or  it  is  a  plea  to  the  action  ;  fome- 

grant.      4.   By  information  oi  intrufon,  to  give  damages  times  conferring  the  action  either  in  whole  or  in  part; 

for  any  trefpafs  on  the  lands  of  the  crown;  or  of  debt,  (wherein  of  a  tender,  paying  money  into  court,  and 

to  recover  moneys  due  upon  contract,  or  forfeited  by  let  off)  :  but  ufually  denying  the  complaint,  by  plead- 

the  breach  of  any  penal  ftatute  ;  or  fometimes  (in  the  ing    either,   \fl,  the  general    iffue  ;  or,  2d!y,  a  fpecial 

latter  cafe)  by  information  in  rem:  all  filed  in  the  ex-  bar  (wherein  of  j unifications,  the  ftatutes  of  limitation, 

chequer  ex  officio  by  the  king's  attorney-general.     5.  By  &c.).      4.  Replication,  rejoinder,  furrejoinder,  rebut- 

writ  of  quo  warranto,  or  information  in  the  nature  of  ter,  furrebutter,  &c.       Therein    of  eftoppels,    colour, 

fuch  writ  ;  to  feife  into  the  king's  hands  any  franchife  duplicity,  departure,  new  afiignment,  protefiation,  a- 

ufurped  by  the  fubject,  or  to  ouft  an  ufurper  from  any  verment,  and  other  incidents  of  pleading. 
public   office.      6.   By  writ  of  mandamus,  unlefs  caufe  ; 


to  admit  or  reftore  any  perfon  intitled  to  a  franchife  or 
office :  to  which  if  a  falfe  caufe  be  returned,  the  re- 
medy is  by  traverfe,  or  by  action  on  the  cafe  for  da- 
mages ;  and,  in  confequence,  a  peremptory  mandamus, 
or  writ  of  reftitution. 


Sect.   XXI.      Of  iffue  and  demurrer. 


Sect.  XVIII. 


(1.)   Issue  is  where    the  parties,    in    a    courfe  of 
pleading,  come  to  a  point  affirmed  on  one  tide  and  de- 
nied on  the  other ;  which,  if  it  be  a  matter  of  law,  is 
called  a  demurrer  ;  if  it  be    a   matter  of  fact,  ftill  re- 
Of  the  purfuit  of  remedies  by  aclion,  and,   tains  the  name  of  an  iffue,  of  fact. 
fr/l  of  the  original  writ.  (2.)    Continuance  is   the  detaining   of  the  parties  in 

court  from  time  to  time,  by  giving  them  a  day  certain 

(1.)  The  purfuit  of  the  feveral  remedies  furnifhed  by   to  appear  upon.     And,  if  any  new  matter  arifes  (ince 

the  laws  of  England,  is,   1.  By  aclion  in  the  courts  of  the  laft  continuance  or  adjournment,  the  defendant  may 

common  hw.     2.  By  proceedings  in  the  courts  oi  equity.      take  advantage  of  it,  even  after  demurrer  or  iffue,  by 

(2.)    Of  an  aclion  in  the  court  of  common  pleas   (ori-   alleging  it  in  a  Tplen  puis  darrein  continuance. 
ginally  the  proper  court  for  profecuting  civil  fuits)  the        (3.)   The  determination  of  an  iffue  in  law,  or  de- 
orderly  parts  are,   1.  The  original  writ.     2.  The  pro-   murrer,  is  by  the  opinion  of  the  judges  of  the  court  ; 


cefs.  3.  The  pleadings.  4.  The  iffue,  or  demurrer  5. 
The  trial.  6.  The  judgment.  7.  The  proceedings  in 
nature  of  appeal.      8.  The  execution. 

(3.)  The  original  writ  is  the  beginning  or  founda- 
tion of  a  fuit,  and  is  either  optional  (called  a  precipe), 
commanding  the  defendant  to  do  fomething  in  certain, 
or  otherwife  fhow  caufe  to  the  contrary ;  or  peremptory 
called  a  ft  te  feccrit  fecurumj,  commanding,  upon  feca 


which  is  afterwards  entered  on  record. 

Sect.  XXII.     Of 'the  feveral fpecies  of  trial. 

(1.)  Trial  is  the  examination  of  the  matter  of  fact 
put  in  iffue. 

(2.)  The  fpecies  of  trials  are,  1.  By  the  record. 
2.  By  infpeclion.     3.  By  certificate.     4.   By  witnffes.     5. 


rity  given  by  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant  to  appear  in    By  wager  oi  battel.     6.  By  wager  oi  law.     7.  By  jury. 
court,  to  (how  wherefore  he  hath  injured  the  plaintiff:        (3.)   Trial  by  the  record  is  had  when  the  exiftence  of 
both  i filling  out  of  chancery  under  the  king's  great   fuch  record  is  the  point  in  iffue. 

(4.)  Trial  by  infpeclion  or  examination  is  had  by  the 
court,  principally  when  the  matter  in  iffue  is  the  evi- 
dent object  of  the  fenfes. 

(5.)  Trial  by  certificate  is  had  in  thofe  cafes,  where 


feal,  and  returnable  in  bank  during  term-time. 
Sect.  XIX.     Of  procefs 


(1.)  Process  is  the  means  of  compelling  the  defen- 
dant to  appear  in  court. 


fuch  certificate  muft  have  been  conclufive  to  a  jury. 


(6), 


cxir. 


cxv- 
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Law  of  (6.)   Tri.il  by  nmtnejfes   (the   regular  method  in  the 

England,  c\v\\  \^w^  [s  ufed  only  on  a  writ  of  dower^  when  the 
epitomU'ed.  dgath  of  thg  hufoand  Js  }n  jflue, 

(7.)  Trial  by  wager  of  fo/te/,  in  civil  cafes,  is  only 
had  on  a  writ  of  right ;  but,  in  lieu  thereof,  the  tenant 
may  have,  at  his  option,  the  trial  by  the  grand  ajjife. 

{8.)  Trial  by  wager  of  law  is  only  had,  where  the 
matter  in  iSfue  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been  privily 
tranSacted  between  the  parties  themfelves,  without  the 
intervention  of  other  witi.elfes. 


exvii. 


cxyiiw 


csrix. 


Sect.   XXIII.      Of  the  trial  by  jury. 

(1.)  Trial  hy  jury  is,  I.  Extraordinary  ;  as,  by  the 
grand  aSfize,  in  writs  of  right ;  and  by  the  grand  jury, 
in  writs  of  attaint,      2.   Ordinary. 

(2.)  The  method  and  procefs  of  the  ordinary  trial 
by  jury  is,  1.  The  writ  of  venire  facias  to  the  Sheriff, 
coroners,  or  elilbrs  ;  with  the  fublequent  compullive 
procefs  of  habeas  corpora,  or  diflringas.  2.  The  car- 
rying down  of  the  record  to  the  court  of  ni/i  prius. 
3.  The  fheriff's  return  ;  or  panel  of,  ift,  fpecial,  2dly, 
common  jurors.  4.  The  challenges;  ill,  to  the  ar- 
ray ;  2dly,  to  the  polls  of  the  jurors ;  either,  propter 
honoris  rcfpeclum,  propter  defectum,  propter  aff'eSum  (which 
is  fometimes  a  principal  challenge,  fometimes  to  the 
favour),  or  propter  deliclum.  5.  The  tales  de  circumflan- 
tibus.  6.  The  oath  of  the  jury.  7.  The  evidence  ; 
which  is  either  by  proofs,  ift,  written;  2dly,  parole: 
— or,  by  the  private  knowledge  of  the  jurors.  6.  The 
verdict ;  which  may  be,  ift,  privy  ;  2dly,  public,  3dly, 
fpecial. 

Sect.  XXIV.      Of  judgment,  and  its  incidents. 

(1.)  Whatever  is  tranfefted  at  the  trial,  in  the 
court  of  ni/i  prius,  is  added  to  the  record,  under  the 
name  of  a  po/lea  :  confequent  upon  which  is  the  judge- 
ment. 

(2.)  Judgment  may  be  arrcfled  or  Hayed  for  caufes, 
I.  Extrinfic,  ox  dehors  the  record;  as  in  the  cafe  of 
new  trials.  2.  Intrinfic,  or  within  it  ;  as  where  the 
declaration  varies  from  the  writ,  or  the  verdict  from 
the  pleadings,  and  iifue  ;  or  where  the  cafe,  laid  in  the 
declaration,  is  not  fufficient  to  fupport  the  action  in 
point  of  law. 

(3.)  Where  the  iffue  is  immaterial,  or  insufficient, 
the  court  may  award  a  repleader. 

(4.)  Judgment  is  the  fentence  of  the  law,  pronoun- 
ced by  the  court,  upon  the  matter  contained  in  the  re- 
cord. 

(5.)  Judgments  are,  1.  Interlocutory  ;  which  are  in- 
complete till  perfected  by  a  writ  of  inquiry.      2.  Final. 

(6.)  Co/Is,  or  expences  of  fuit,  are  now  the  rieceuary 
confequence  of  obtaining  judgment. 


W.  Part  II. 

3.  A  writ  of  error,  from  one  court  of  record  to  ano-    Lawt  of 
ther  ;  to  correct  judgments,  erroneous  in  point  of  law,    England, 
and  not  helped  by  the  ftatutes  of  amendment  and  ieo-  'Pltomifed« 
tails. 

(2.)  Writs  of  error  lie,  1.  To  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  from  all  inferior  courts  of  record  ;  from  the 
court  of  common-pleas  at  Weitminfter;  and  from  the 
court  of  iing's-bench  in  Ireland.  2.  To  the  courts  of 
exchequer-chamber,  from  the  law  fide  of  the  court  of 
exchequer;  and  from  proceedings  in  the  court  of  king's 
bench  by  bill.  3.  To  the  houfe  of  peers,  from  pro- 
ceedings in  the  court  of  hino's-bench  by  original,  and 
on  writs  of  error;  and  from  the  feveral  courts  exchequer- 
chamber. 


Sect.  XXV. 


Of  proceeding,    in  the  nature  of  ap- 
peals. 


(1.)  Proceedings,  in  the  nature  of  appeals  from 
judgment,  are,  1.  A  writ  of  attaint;  to  impeach  the 
verdict  cf  a  jury  ;  which  of  late  has  been  fuperfeded 
by  new  trials.  2.  A  writ  of  audita  querela  ;  to  dif- 
charge  a  judgment  by  matter  that  has  Since  happened. 


Sect.  XXVI.   Of  execution. 

Execution  is  the  putting  in  force  of  the  fentence 
or  judgement  of  the  law.  Which  is  effected,  1 .  Where 
poSfeffion  of  any  hereditament  is  recovered :  by  writ 
of  habere  facias  feifinam,  poffejjhnem,  &c.  2.  Where  any 
thing  is  awarded  to  be  done  or  rendered,  by  a  fpecial 
writ  for  that  purpofe  :  as,  by  writ  of  abatement,  in 
cafe  of  nufance  ;  retorna  habendo,  and  capias  in  wither- 
nam, in  replevin;  di/lringas  and  fcire  facias,  in  detinue. 
3.  Where  money  only  is  recovered ;  by  writ  of,  ift, 
capias  aa Satisfaciendum,  againft  the  body  of  the  defendant  ; 
or,  in  default  thereof,  fcire facias  againft  his  bail.  2dly, 
Fieri  facias,  againft  his  goods  and  chattels.  3dly,  Le- 
vari facias,  againft  his  goods  and  the  profits  of  his  lands. 
4thly,  Elegit,  againft  his  goods,  and  the poffejfion  of  his 
lands.  5thly,  Extendi  facias,  and  other  procefs,  on  fta- 
tutes,  recognizances,  &c.  againft  his  body,  lands,  and 
goods. 

Sect.   XXVII.   Of  proceedings  in  the  courts  of 

equity. 

(1.)  Matters  of  equity  which  belong  to  the  pecu- 
liar jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  chancery,  are,  1.  the 
guardianship  of  infants.  2.  The  cuftody  of  ideots  and 
lunatics.  3.  The  fuperintendants  of  charities.  5.  Com- 
missions of  bankrupt. 

(2.)  The  court  of  exchequer  and  the  duchy-court  of 
Lancajler,  have  alio  fome  peculiar  caufes,  in  which  the 
intereft  of  the  king  is  more  immediately  concerned. 

(3.)  Equity  is  the  true  fenfe  and  found  interpreta- 
tion of  the  rules  of  law  ;  and,  as  fuch,  is  equally  at- 
tended to  by  the  judges  of  the  courts  both  of  common 
law  and  equity. 

(4.)  The  eifential  differences,  whereby  the  Englifh 
courts  of  equity  are  diilinguifhed  from  the  courts  of 
law,  are,  1.  The  mode  of  proof,  by  a  difcovery  on  the 
oath  of  the  party  ;  which  gives  a  jurisdiction  in  mat- 
ters of  account,  and  fraud.  2.  The  mode  oi  trial;  by 
depositions  taken  in  any  part  of  the  world.  3.  The 
mode  of  relief ;  by  giving  a  more  Specific  and  extenfive 
remedy  than  can  be  had  in  the  courts  of  law  ;  as,  by 
carrying  agreements  into  execution,  flaying  wafte  or 
other  injuries  by  injunction,  directing  the  Sale  of  incum- 
bered lands,  &c.  4.  The  true  construction  of fecurities 
for  money,  by  considering  them  merely  as  a  pledge. 
5.  The  execution  of  trufls,  or  fecond  ufes,  in  a  manner 
analogous  to  the  law  of  legal  eftates. 
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Law  of       (5.)  The  proceedings  In  the  court  of  chancery  (to 
England    which  thofe  in  the  exchequer,  <3cc.  very  nearly  conform) 
apitomifed.  are<   u  B;n>     2>  Writ  rffubpana;  and,    perhaps,  in- 
junction.    3.  Procefs  of  contempt;  viz.    ( ordinarily) 
attachment,  attachment  with  proclamations,  commif- 
fion  of  rebellion,  ferjeant  at  arms,  and  fequeftrations. 
4.  Appearance.     5.  Demurrer.     6.  Flea.     7.  Anfwer. 
8.  Exceptions  ;  amendments ;  crofs,  or  fupplemental, 
bills ;  bills  of  revivor,  interpleader,  Sec.     9.   Replica- 
tion.     10.  Hfue.      11.  Depofitions,  taken  upon  inter- 
rogatories ;  and  fubfequent  publication   thereof.      1 2. 
Hearing.      13.  Interlocutory    decree;    feigned    iffue, 
and  trial ;  reference  to  the  matter,  and    report ;  &.c. 
14.  Final    decree.      15.   Rehearing,  or   bill  of  review, 
16.  Appeal  to  parliament. 

CHAP.     IV. 


Of  P  u  b  l  1  c  Wrongs. 
cxiiii-         Sect.   I.      Of  the  nature  of  crimes,  ana  their  puni/hment. 
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is  exerted.     3.  Where  the  act    Is  conjtrdined   by    force    I-«w  of 
and  violence.  England, 

( 3.)  A  vitious  will  may  therefore  be  wanting,  in  the  ep't0""fe'*; 
cafes  of,  1.  Infancy.  2.  Idiocy,  or  lunacy.  3.  Drunk- 
ennefs  ;  which  doth  not,  however,  excufe.  4.  Mis- 
fortune. 5.  Ignorance,  or  miftake  of  fact.  6.  Com- 
puliion,  or  neceffity  ;  which  is,  ill,  that  of  civil  fub- 
jection  ;  2dly:  that  of  durefs  per  minus  ;  3dly,  that  of 
choofing  the  leaft  pernicious  of  two  evils,  where  one  is 
unavoidable  ;  4thly,  that  of  want,  or  hunger ;  which 
is  no  legitimate  excufe. 

(4.)   the  king,  from  his  excellence  and  dignity,  is 
alfo  incapable  of  doing  wrong. 


( 1.)  TN  treating  of  public  wrongs  maybe  confidered, 
J_  1.  The  general  nature  of  crimes  and  punifh- 
ments.  2  The  perfons  capable  of  committing  crimes, 
3.  Their  feveral  degrees  of  guilt.  4.  The  feveral  fpe- 
cies  of  crimes,  and  their  refpective  punifhments.  5. 
The  means  of  prevention,  6.  The  method  of  punijh- 
ment. 

(2.)  A  crime,  or  mifdemeanor,  is  an  act  committed, 
or  onftted,  in  violation  of  a  public  law  either  forbid- 
ding or  commanding  it. 

(3.)  Crimes  are  diftingu'.fhed  from  civil  injuries,  in, 
that  they  are  a  breach  and  violation  of  the  public 
rio-hts,  due  to  the  whole  community,  confidered  as  a 
community. 

(4.)  Punifhments   may  be  confidered  with  regard  to, 

1.  The  poiver  ;   2.  The  end  ;   3.  The  meafure  ;«■ — of  their 
infliction. 

(5.)  the  power,  or  right,  of  inflicting  human  pu- 
nifhments for  natural  crimes,  or  filch  as  are  mala  infe, 
was  by  the  law  of  nature  veiled  in  every  individual : 
but,  by  the  fundamental  contract  of  fociety,  is  now 
transferred  to  the  fovereign  power  ;  in  which  alfo  is 
veiled,  by  the  fame  contract,  the  right  of  punifhing 
pofitive  offences,  or  fuch  as  are  mala  prohibita. 

(6.)  The  end  of  human  punifhments  is  to  prevent 
future  offences  ;   1.  By  amending  the  offender  himfelf. 

2.  By  deterring  others  through  his  example.     3.  By 
depriving  him  of  the  power  to  do  future  mifchief. 

(7.)  The  meafure  of  human  punifhments  muft  be 
determined  by  the  wifdom  of  the  fovereign  power,  and 
not  by  any  uniform  univerfal  rule  :  though  that  wif- 
dom may  be  regulated,  and  aflifted,  by  certain  gene- 
ral, equitable,  principles. 

Sect.   II.      Of  the  perfons  capable  of  committing  crimes. 

(1.)  All  perfons  are  capable  of  committing  crimes, 
unlefs  there  be  in  them  a  defeS  of  will :  for,  to  con- 
ftitute  a  legal  crime,  there  mult  be  both  a  vitious  will, 
and  a  vitious  act. 

(  2.  The  will  does  not  concur  with  the  act,  1.  Where 
there  is  a  defect  of  under/landing.     2.  Where  no  will 


Sect.   III.      Of  principles  and  accefforics, 

(1.)  The  different  degrees  of  guilt  in  criminals  are, 
1-  As  principals.     2.  As  accefforics. 

(2.)  A  principal  in  a  crime  is,  1.  He  who  commits 
the  fact.  2.  He  who  is  prefent  at,  aiding,  and  abet- 
ting, the  commiflion. 

[3.)  An  accejforj  is  he  who  doth  not  commit  the 
fact,  nor  is  prefent  at  the  commiffion  ;  but  is  in  fome 
fort  concerned  therein,  either  before  cr  after, 

(4.)  Acceffories  can  only  be  in  petit  treafon,  and 
felony  :  in  high  treafon,  and  mifdemeanors,  all  are 
princij  als 

(5.)  An  accefTory,  b-fore  the  fact,  is  one  who,  be- 
ing abfent  when  the  crime  is  committed,  hath  pro- 
cured, counfelled,  or  commanded,  another  to  commit 
it. 

(6.)  An  accefTory  after  the  fact,  is  where  a  perfon, 
knowing  a  felony  to  have  been  committed,  receives, 
relieves,  comforts,  or  aflifts,  the  ielon.  Such  accef- 
fory  is  ufually  intitled  to  the  benefit  of  clergy  ;  where 
the  principal,  aud  accefTory  before  the  fact,  are  excluded 
from  it. 

Sect.   rV.      Of  offences  agaitifl  Gov  and  religion. 

(1.)  Crimes  and  mifdemeanors  cognizable  by  the 
laws  of  England  are  fuch  as  more  immediately  offend, 
I.  God,  and  his  holy  religion.  2.  The  law  of  nations. 
3.  The  king,  and  his  government,  4.  The  public,  or 
commonwealth,     5.   Individuals. 

(2.)  Crimes  more  immediately  offending  God  and 
religion  are,  1.  Apo!lacj\  For  which  the  penalty  is 
incapacity,  and  imprifonment.  2.  Herefy.  Penalty, 
for  one  fpecies  thereof :  the  fame.  3«  Offences  againft 
the  eftablifhed  church  :• — Either,  by  reviling  its  ordinan- 
ces. Penalties :  fine  ;  deprivation  ;  imprifonment ;  for- 
feiture.— Or,  by  nonconformity  to  its  vorlhip;  ift, 
Thro'  total  irreligion.  Penalty  :  fine.  2dly,  Thro'  pro- 
teftant  difnting.  Penalty:  fufpended  by  the  tolera- 
tion act.  3dly,  through  popery,  either  in  profeifors 
of  the  popifh  religion,  popifh  recufants,  convict,  or 
popifh  priefts.  Penalties  incapacity ;  double  taxes  ; 
imprifonment  ;  fines  ;  forfeitures  ;  abjuration  of  the 
realm  ;  judgment  of  felony,  without  clergy  and 
judgment  of  high  treafon.  4.  B'afphcmy.  Penalty  : 
fine,  imprifonment,  and  corporal  punifhment.  5.  Pro- 
fane, fivearing  and  curjing.  Penalty  :  fine,  or  houfe  of 
correction.  6.  Witchcraft;  or,  at  leaft,  the  pretence 
t'  ereto.  Penalty  :  imprifonment,  and  pillory.  7.  Re- 
ligious  impojlures.     Penalty  :    fine,  imprifonment,  and 
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j.aw  of  corporal  punifhment.  8.  Simony. 
England,  re  0f  joubt  value  ;  incapacity 
cpitouiifed.  .  Penal£y  .  fine.      id.  Drunkennefs. 

or  flocks.      11.  Letudnefs.     Penalties: 
ment ;  houfe  of  correction. 


L  A 

Penalties  :    forfei- 
9.     Sabbath-break- 


w. 


Sect.  VII. 


exxvm. 


Penalty :  fine, 
fine  ;  imprifon- 


Of felonies  injurious  to  the  king's  preroga- 
tive. 


Part  II. 

Law  of 
England, 
epitomiied, 
' v— 


(1.)  Felony  is  that  offence  which  occasions  the 
total  forfeiture  of  lands  or  goods  at  common  law  ;  now 
ufually  alio  puniihable  with  death,  by  hanging  ;  unlefs 
through  the  benefit  of  clergy. 

(2.)  Felonies  injurious  to  the  king's  prerogative  (of 
which  fome  are  within,  others  without,  clergy )  |are, 
1.  Such  as  relate  to  the  coin  :  as,  the  wilful  uttering 
of  counterfeit  money,  Sec.  ;   (to  which  head  fome  infe- 


Sect.  V.      Of  ounces  againfl  the  law  of  nations. 

(1.)  The  law  of  nations  is  a  fyftem  of  rules,  dedu- 
cible  by  natural  reafon,  and  eftablilhed  by  univerfal 
confent,  to  regulate  the  intercourfe  between  indepen- 
dent Hates. 

(2.)   In   England,  the  law  of  nations  is  adopted  in    rior  mifdemeanors  affecting  the   coinage  maybe  alfo 
its  full  extent,  as  part  of  the  law  of  die  land.  referred).     2.  Confpiring  or  attempting  to  killa/>m>jy 

(3.)  Offences  againft  this  law  are  principally  inci-    counfel'or.     3.  Serving  foreign    (fates,  or  enlifting    fol- 
dent  to  whole  ftates  or  nations  ;  but,  when  committed 
by  private  fubjects,  are  then  the  objects  of  the  muni- 
cipal law. 

(4.)  Crimes  againflthe  law  of  nations,  animadverted 
on  by  the  laws  of  England,  are,  1.  Violation  of  fafe- 
cbnducls.  2.  Infringement  of  the  rights  of  embaffadors, 
Penalty,  in  both:  arbitrary.  3.  Piracy.  Penalty: 
judgment  of  felony,  without  clergy. 


diers  for  foreign  fervice.     4.  Embezzling  the  king's  ar- 


mour or  Jl ores. 
by  land  or  fea. 


5.  Dcfertion    from     the  king's    armies, 


Sect.  VI.     Of  high  t reafon. 

(1.)  Crimes  and  mifdemeanors  more  peculiarly 
offending  the  king  and  his  government  are,  1.  High 
treafon.  2.  Felonies  injurious  to  the  prerogative.  3. 
Pramunire.      4.   Other  mifprifwns  and  contempts. 


Sect.  VIII.      Of  praemunire. 

(1.)  Praemunire,  in  its  original  fenfe,  is  the  of. 
fence  of  adhering  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope, 
in  derogation  of  the  regal  authority.  Penalty  :  out- 
lawry, forfeiture,  and  imprifonment :  which  hath  fince 
been  extended  to  fome  offences  of  a  different  nature. 

(2.)  Among  thefe  are,  1.  Importing  Popifh  trin- 
kets. 2.  Contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  Popifh 
feminaries  abroad,  or  Popifh  priefts  in  England.  3. 
Molefting  the  poffeffors  of  abbey-lands.     4.  Acting  as 


(2.)  High  treafon  may,  according  to  the  flatute   of    broker  in  an  ufurious  contract,  for  more   than  ten  per 

cent.  5.  Obtaining  any  ftay  of  proceedings  in  fuits 
for  monopolies.  6.  Obtaining  an  exclufive  patent  for 
gunpowder  or  arms.  7.  Exertion  of  purveyance  or 
pre-emption.  8.  AfTerting  a  legiflative  authority  in 
both  or  either  houfe  of  parliament.  9.  Sending  any 
fubject  a  prifoner  beyond  fea.  10.  Refufing  the  oaths 
adherence  to  the  king's  enemies.  5.  By  counterfeiting  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy.  11.  Preaching,  teach- 
the  king's  great  or  privy  feal.  6.  By  counterfeiting  ing,  or  advifed  fpeaking,  in  defence  of  the  right  of 
the  king's  money,  or  importing  counterfeit  money.  7  any  pretender  to  the  crown,  or  in  derogation  of  the 
By  killing  the  chancellor,  treafurer,  or  king's  juftices,  power  of  parliament  to  limit  the  fucceffion.  ^.Treat- 
in  the  execution  of  their  offices.  ing  of  other  matters  by  the  aflembly  of  peers  of  Scot- 
(3.)   High    treafons,   created  by  fubfequent  ftatutes,    land,  convened    for    electing    their    reprefentatives  in 


Edward  III.  be  committed,  1.  By  comparing  or  ima- 
gining the  death  of  the  king,  or  queen-confort,  or  their 
eldeft  fon  and  heir ;  demonftrated  by  fome  overt  act. 
2.  By  violating  the  king's  companion,  his  eldeft  daugh- 
ter, or  the  wife  of  his  eldeft  fon.  3.  By  fome  overt  act 
of  levying  war  againft  the  king  in  his  realm.  4.  By 
king's    enemies.     5 


are  fuch  as  relate,  1.  To  papifls  :  as,  the  repeated  de- 
fence of  the  pope's  jurifdiction  ;  the  coming  from  be- 
yond fea  of  a  natural -born  popifh  prieft  ;  the  renoun- 
cing of  allegiance,  and  reconciliation  to  the  pope  or 
other  foreign  power.  2.  To  the  coinage,  or  other  fig- 
as,  counterfeiting   (or,  import- 


king  : 


natures  of  the 

ing  and  uttering  counterfeit)  foreign  coin,  here   cur-  (1.)   Misprisons  and    contempts    arc  all  fuch    high 

rent  ;  forging  the  fign  manual,  privy  fignet,  or  privy  offences  as  are  under  the  degree  of  capital. 

feal;  falfifying,    Sec.    the     current    coin.      3.  To  the  (2.)  Thefe    are,   1.    Negative,    in  concealing    what 

proteflant  fuccejfwn  :  as,  correfponding   with,  or  remit-  ought  to  be  revealed.      2.  Pcfitive,  in  committing  \s  hat 

ting    to,  the  late    Pretender's  fons  ;  endeavouring  to  ought  not  to  be  done. 

impede  the  fucceffion  ;  writing  or  printing,  in  defence  (3.)    Negative  mifprifions  are,   1.  Mifprifion  of  trea- 

of  any  Pretender's  title,  or  m  derogation  of  the  act  of  fon.     Penalty  :  forfeiture  and  imprifonment.      2.  Mif- 

fettlement,  or  of  the  power   of  parliament  to  limit  the  prifon    of  felony.     Penalty:    fine    and    imprifonment. 

defcent  of  the  crown.  3.  Concealment  of  treafure  trove.     Penalty  :  fine  and 

(4.)  The  punifhment  of  high  treafon,  in  ma'es,  is  (ge-  imprifonment. 

nerally)  to  be,    1.  Drawn.     2.  Hanged.      3.  Embowel-  (4.)   Pofiive  mifprifions 

led  alive.      4.  Beheaded.     5.  Quartered.     6.  The  head  contempt!',  are,   1.  Mal-admlniflration  of  pubic    trufts, 

and  quarters  to  be  at  the  king's  difpofal.     But,  in  trea-  which  includes  the  crime  of  peculation.     Ufual  penal- 

fons  relating  to  the  coin,  only  to  be  drawn,  and  hanged  ties  :     banifhment :     fines  ;    imprifonment ;    diiability. 

till   dead.     Females,  in  both   cafes,  are  to   be  drawn,  2.  Contempts  againft  the  king's  prerogative.     Penalty  : 

and  burned  alive  fine,  and    imprifonment.     3.    Contempt    againft    his 

I  per. 


or  hitrh  mifdemeanors  and 


exxv. 


parliament.      15.  Unwarrantable  undertakings  by  un- 
lawful fubferiptions  to  public  funds. 

Sect.   IX.      Of  mifprifions  and  contempts  affecting  the  king         cxtvi. 
and  government. 


Part  II. 

Law  of  per/on  and  government.     Penalty  :   fine, 
En-land,  and    infamous    corporal   puniihment. 
cpitomifcd.  againft  his  title.     Penalties  :  fine,  and 
or    fine,    and    difability, 
palaces ,  or  courts  of  juftice 


cxxxu- 


tunm. 


L 

imprifonment, 

4.    Contempts 

imprifonment ; 

5.    Contempts    againft    his 

Penalties  :  fine,  imprifon- 


V  w. 

times    forfeiture.     13.    Libels.     Penalty 
fonment,  and  corporal  puniihment. 
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fine,   impri-     Law  of 
England, 
epitomifed. 


ment ;  corporal  puniihment  ;  lofs  of  right  hand ;  for- 
feiture. 

Sect.  X.     Of  offences  againft  public  jujlice. 

(1.)  Crimes  efpecially  affecting  the  commonwealth 
are  offences,  1.  Againft  the  public  jujlice.  2.  Againft 
the  public  peace.      3.  Againft  the  public  trade.     4.  A- 


Sect.  XII.      Of  offences  againjl  public  trade. 

Offences  againft  the  public  trade,  are,  1.  Owling. 
Penalties  :  fines  ;  forfeiture  ;  imprifonment ;  lofs  of  left 
hand;  tranfportation  ;  judgment  of  felony.  2.  Smug- 
gling. Penalties :  fines  ;  lofs  of  goods ;  judgment  of 
felony,  without  clergy.  3.  Fraudulent  bankruptcy. 
Penalty  :  judgment  of  felony  without  clergy.  5.  U- 
fury.  Penalty  :  fine,  and  imprifonment.  5.  Cheating. 
Penalties  :    fine  ;    imprifonment ;    pillory  ;    tumbril  ; 


gainft  die  public  health.     5.  Againft  the  public  police    whipping,    or  other  corporal  puniihment,  tranfporta- 


or  economy. 

(2.)  Offences  againft  the  public  juflice,  are,  I.  Em- 
bezzling or  vacating  records,  and  perfonating  others  in 
courts  of  juftice.  Penalty  :  judgment  of  felony,  ufually 
without  clergy.  2.  Compelling  prifoners  to  become 
approvers.  Penalty  :  judgment  of  felony.  3.  Obflruc- 
ting  the  execution  of  procefs.  4.  Efcapes.  5.  Breach 
of  prifon.  6.  Refcue.  Which  four  may  (according 
to  the  circumftances)  be  either  felonies,  or  mifde- 
meanors  puniihable  by  fine  and  imprifonment.  7.  Re- 
turning from  tranfportation.  This  is  felony,  without 
clergy.  8.  Taking  rewards  to  help  one  to  his  ftolen 
goods.  Penalty  :  the  fame  as  for  the  theft.  9.  Receiving 
ftolen  goods.  Penalties  :  tranfportation  ;  fine  ;  and 
imprifonment. — 10.  Theftbote:  11.  Common  barretry 
and  fuing  in  a  feigned  name.  12.  Maintenance.  13. 
Champerty.  Penalty,  in  thefe  four :  fine,  and  impri- 
fonment. 14.  Compounding  profecutions  on  penal  fta- 
tutes.  Penalty:  fine,  pillory,  and  difability.  15.  Con- 
fpiracy  ;  and  threats  of  accufation  in  order  to  extort 
money,  &c.  Penalties :  the  villenous  judgment  ;  fine ; 
imprifonment ;  pillory  ;  whipping  ;  tranfportation.  1 6. 
Perjury,  and  fubornation  thereof.  Penalties :  in- 
famy ;  imprifonment ;  fine,  or  pillory ;  and,  fome- 
times,  tranfportation  or  houfe  of  correction.  17.  Bri- 
bery. Penalty:  fine,  and  imprifonment.  18.  Embra- 
cery. Penalty  :  infamy,  fine,  and  imprifonment.  1 9. 
Falfe  verdicl.  Penalty  :  the  judgment  in  attaint.  20. 
Negligence  of  public  officers,  &c.  Penalty  :  fine,  and 
forfeiture  of  the  office.  21.  Opprejfion  by  magi- 
strates. 22.  Extortion  of  officers.  Penalty,  in  both  : 
imprifonment,  fine,  and  fometimes  forfeiture  of  the  of- 
fice. 

S  E  c  t.  X I.      Of  offences  againjl  the  public  peace. 


tion. — 6.  Foreflalling.  7.  Regrating.  8.  Engroffing. 
Penalties,  for  all  three ;  lofs  of  goods  ;  fine ;  impri- 
fonment ;  pillory.  9.  Monopolies,  and  combinations  to 
raife  the  price  of  commodities.  Penalties  :  fines  ;  im- 
prifonment ;  pillory  ;  lofs  of  ear  ;  infamy  ;  and,  fome- 
times, the  pains  of  premunire.  10.  Exercifing  a  trade, 
not  having  ferved  as  an  apprentice.  Penalty  :  fine. 
1 1.  Tranfporting,  or  refiding  abroad,  of  artificers.  Pe- 
nalties :  fine ;  imprifonment ;  forfeiture  ;  incapacity  ;  be- 
coming aliens. 

Sect.  XIII.      Of  offences  againjl  the  public  health,  and  pub- 
lic police  or  economy. 

(1.)  Offences  againft  the  public  health,  are,  1.  Ir- 
regularity, in  the  time  of  the  plague,  or  of  quarantine. 
Penalties  :  whipping  ;  judgment  of  felony,  with  and 
without  clergy.  2.  Selling  uawholefome  provifions. 
Penalties  :  amercement ;  pillory  ;  fine  ;  imprifonment ; 
abjuration  of  the  town. 

(2.)  Offences  againft  the  public  police  and  economy 
or  domeftic  order  of  the  kingdom,  are,  1.  Thofe  re- 
lating to  clandefline  and  irregular  marriages.  Penal- 
ties :  judgment  of  felony,  with  and  without  clergy. 
2.  Bigamy,  or  (more  properly)  polygamy.  Penalty  : 
judgment  of  felony. — 3.  Wandering,  by  foldiers  -or  ma* 
riners.  4.  Remaining  in  England,  by  Egyptians  ;  or 
being  in  their  fellow/hip  one  month.  Both  thefe  are 
felonies,  without  clergy.  5.  Common  nuifances,  \ft,  by 
annoyances  or  purpreftures  in  highways,  bridge-,  and 
rivers  ;  zdly,  by  offenfive  trades  and  manufactures : 
$dly,  by  diforderly  houfes  ;  ^thly,  by  lotteries  ;  $thfy,  by 
cottages ;  6thly,  by  fireworks  ;  ithy,  by  evefdropping. 
Penalty,  in  all;  fine. — Sthy,  By  common  lcolding. 
Penalty  :  the  cucking  ftool.  6.  Idlentfs,  diforder,^  va- 
grancy, and  incorrigible  roguery.  Penalties:  imprifon- 
ment ;  whipping  ;  judgment  of  felony.  7.  Luxury,  in 
diet.  Penalty,  difcretionary.  8.  Gaming.  Penalties : 
to  gentlemen,  fines  ;  to  others,  fine  and  imprifonment : 
to  cheating  gamefters,  fine,  infamy,  and  the  corporal 

Penalties : 


Offences  againft  the  public  peace  are,  1.  Riotous 
affemblies  to  the  number  of  twelve.  2.  Appearing 
armed,  or  hunting  in  difguife.  3.  Threatening  or  de- 
manding any  valuable  thing,  by  letter. — All  thefe  are 

felonies,  without  clergy.  4.  Deftroying  of  turnpikes,  pains  of  perjury.  9.  Destroying  the  game, 
&c.  Penalties:  whipping;  imprifonment;  judge-  fines,  and  corporal  puniihment 
ment  of  felony,  with  and  without  clergy. — 5.  Affrays. 
6.  Riots,  routs,  and  unlawful  affemblies.  7.  Tumul- 
tuous petitioning.  8.  Forcible  entry,  and  detainer. 
Penalty,  in  all  four  :  fine,  and  imprifonment.  9.  Go- 
Penalty  :  forfeiture  of  arms,  and 
Spreading  falfe  news.  Penalty  : 
fine,  and  imprifonment.  1 1.  Pretended  prophecies.  Pe- 
nalties :  fine  ;  imprifonment;  and  forfeiture.      12.  Chal- 


ing  unufually  armed. 
imprifonment.       1  o. 


hnges  to  fight. 
Vol.  IX. 


Penalty:  fine, imprifonment, and fome-  poral injuries. 


Sect.  XIV.     Of  homicide. 

(1.)  Crimes  efpecially  affecting  individuals  are, 
I.  Againft  their  perfons.  2.  Againft  their  habitations. 
3.  Againft  their  property. 

(2.)  Crimes  againft  the  perfons  of  individuals,  are, 
1.  By  homicide,  or  deftroying  life.     2.  By  other  cor- 
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(3.)    Homicide  is,     I.    Jujhfiabk.      2.   Excufab'.e.      3. 
Felonious. 

(4.)  Homicide  is  jujltjlablc,  1.  By  neceffity,  and 
command  of  law.  2.  By  permiffion  of  law  ;  ijl,  for 
the  furtherance  of  public  juftice;  zdiy,  for  prevention 
of  fome  forcible  felony. 

(5.)  Homicide  is  excufable.  I.  Per  infortunium,  or 
by  mif-adventure.  2.  Se  defendendo,  or  in  felf-defence, 
by  chance-medley.  Penalty,  in  both  :  forfeiture  of 
goods  :  which  however  is  pardoned  of  courfe. 

(6.)  Felonious  homicide  is  the  killing  of  a  human 
creature  without  juftification  or  excufe.  This  is,  1.  Kil- 
ling one's  f elf.      2.  Killing  another. 

(7.)  Killing  one's  felf,  or  felf-murder,  is  where  one 
deliberately,  or  by  any  unlawful  malicious  aft,  puts 
an  end  to  his  own  life.  This  is  felony  ;  punifhed  by 
ignominious  burial,  and  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels. 

(  8. )  Killing  another  is,  I .  Manjlaughter.      2.  Murder. 

(9.)  Manflaitghur  is  the  unlawful  killing  of  another, 
without  malice,  exprefs  or  implied.  This  is  either, 
1.  Voluntary,  upon  a  fudden  heat.  2.  Involuntary, 
in  the  commiflion  of  fome  unlawful  aft.  Both  are  fe- 
lony, biit  within  clergy ;    except  in  the  cafe  of  Jabbing. 

(10.)  Murder  is  when  a  perfon,  of  found  memory 
and  discretion,  unlawfully  killeth  any  reafonable  crea- 
ture, in  being,  and  under  the  king's  peace  ;  with  ma- 
lice aforethought,  either  exprefs  or  implied.  This  is 
felony,  without  clergy;  punifhed  with  fpeedy  death, 
and  hanging  in  chains,  or  diffeftion. 

(11.)  Petit  treafon  (being  an  aggravated  degree  of 
murder)  is  where  the  fervant  kills  his  mafter,  the  wife 
her  hufband,  or  the  ecclefiaflic  his  fuperior.  Penalty  : 
in  men,  to  be  drawn  and  hanged  ;  in  women,  to  be 
drawn  and  burned. 


(2.)   Arfon  is  the  malicious  and   wilful  burning  of    Law  of 
the  houfe,  or  out-houfe,  of  another  man.     This  is  fe-    England, 
lony ;  in  fome   cafes  within,  in  others  without,  cler-  ePitomn^d- 

gy- 

(3.)  Burglary  is  the  breaking  and  entering,  by 
night  into  a  manfion-houfe  ;  with  intent  to  commit  a 
felony.     This  is  felony,  without  clergy. 

Sect.  XVII.      Of  offences  again/l  private  property.         exxxix, 

(1.)  Crimes    affefting  the  private  property  of  indi- 
viduals are,    1.    Larceny.     2.    Malicious   Mfchief.     3. 


Fo 


rs 


cry. 


Simple.       2.    Mixed   or     com* 


txxxvii.    Sect.  XV. 


Of  offences  againjl  the  perfons  of   individu- 
als. 


Crimes  affefting  the  perfons  of  individuals,  by  other 
corporal  injuries  not  amounting  to  homicide,  are, 
1.  Mayhem;  and  alfo  Jhooting  at  another.  Penalties: 
fine  ;  imprifonment  ;  judgment  of  felony,  without  cler- 
gy. 2,  Forcible  aldutlion,  and  marriage  or  dejilement, 
of  an  heirefs ;  which  is  felony  :  alfo,  Jealing,  and  de- 
f.ozvering  or  marrying,  any  woman-child  under  the  age 
offixteen  years  ;  for  which  the  penalty  is  imprifonment, 
fine,  and  temporary  forfeiture  of  her  lands. — 3.  Rape, 
and  alfo  carnal  knowledge,  of  a  woman-child  under  the 
age  of  t.n  years.  4.  Buggery,  with  man  or  beaft. 
Both  thefe  are  felonies,  without  clergy. — 5.  Affault. 
6.  Battery  ;  elpecially  of  clergymen,  7.  Wounding. 
Penalties,  in  all  three  :  fine  ;  imprifonment ;  and  other 
corporal  punilhment.  8.  Falfe  imprifonment.  Penal- 
ties :  fine  ;  imprifonment ;  and  (in fome  atrocious  cafes) 
the  pains  of  pram  nire,  and  incapacity  of  office  or  par- 
don. 9.  Kidnapping,  or  forcibly* fkaling  away  the  king's 
fubjefts.     Penalty  :  fine  ;  imprifonment.;  and  pillory. 


exxxviii.    Sect.  XVI. 


Of  offences    againjl  the  habitations  of  indi- 
viduals. 


(1.)  Crimes,  affefting  the  habitations  of  individuals 
are,  l.  Arfon.      2.  Burglary. 


(2.)     Larceny    is,     I. 
pound. 

(3.)  Simple  larceny  is  the  felonious  taking,  and  car- 
rying away,  of  the  perfonal  goods  of  another.  And 
it  is,  1.  Grand  larceny  ;  being  above  the  value  of 
twelve  pence.  Which  is  felony  ;  in  fome  cafes,  with- 
in, in  others  without,  clergy.  2.  Petit  larceny ;  to  the 
value  of  twelve  pence  or  under.  Which  is  alfo  felony, 
but  not  capital  ;  being  punifhed  with  whipping,  or 
tranfportation. 

(4.)  Mixed  or  compound  larceny,  is  that  wherein  the 
taking  is  accompanied  with  the  aggravation  of  being, 
1.  From  the  houfe.     2.  From  the  perfon. 

(5.)  Larcenies  from  the  houfe,  by  day  or  night,  are 
felonies  without  clergy,  when  they  are,  1.  Larcenies, 
above  t-wtlve  pence,  from  a  church ;  or  by  breaking  a 
tent  or  booth  in  a  market  or  fair,  by  day  or  night,  the 
owner  or  his  family  being  therein  ; — or  by  breaking  a 
dwelling-houfe  by  day,  any  perfon  being  therein  ;— or 
from  a  dwelling-houfe  by  day,  without  breaking,  any 
perfon  therein  being  put  in  fear  ; — or  from  a  dwelling- 
houfe  by  night,  without  breaking,  the  owner,  or  his 
family  being  therein  and  put  in  fear.  2.  Larcenies,  of 
five  Jhillings,  by  breaking  the  dwelling-houfe,  ihop,  or 
warehoule  by  day,  though  no  perfon  be  therein  ;— 
or,  by  privately  ftealing  in  any  fhop,  warehoufe,,  coach- 
houfe,  or  liable,  by  day  or  night,  without  breaking, 
and  though  no  perfon  be  therein.  3.  Larcenies,  of 
forty  Jhillings,  from  a  dwelling-houfe  or  its  out-houfes, 
without  breaking,  and  though  no  perfon  be  therein. 

(6.)  Larceny  from  the  pcrf.n  is,  1.  By  privately 
Jlealing,  from  the  perfon  of  another,  above  the  value  of 
twelve  pence.  2.  By  robbery;  or  the  felonious  and 
forcible  taking,  from  the  perfon  of  another,  in  or  near 
the  highway,  goods  or  money  of  any  value,  by  put- 
ting him  in  fear.  Thefe  are  both  felonies  without 
clergy.     An  attempt  to  rob  is  alfo  felony. 

(7.)  Malicious  mifchief,  by  deftroying  dikes, 
goods,  cattle,  fhips,  garments,  fifh-ponds,  trees,  woods, 
churches,  chapels,  meeting-houfes,  houfes,  out  houfes, 
corn,  hay,  ftraw,  fea  or  river  banks,  hop-binds,  coal- 
mines (or  engines  thereunto  belonging),  or  any  fences 
for  inclofures  by  aft  of  parliament,  is  felony  ;  and,  in 
molt  cafes,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

(8.)  Forgery  is  the  fraudulent  making  or  alteration 
of  a  writing,  in  prejudice  of  another's  right.  Penal- 
ties :  fine ;  imprifonment ;  pillory  ;  lofs  of  nofe  and 
ears  ;  forfeiture  ;  judgment  of  felony,  without  cler- 
gy- 
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Sect.  XVIII.     Of  the  mans  of  preventing  offences. 
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(1.)  Crimes  and  mifdemeanors  may  be  prevented, 
by  compelling  fufpected  perfons  to  give  fecurity ; 
which  is  effected  by  binding  them  in  a  conditional  re- 
cognizance to  the  king,  taken  in  court,  or  by  a  magi- 
strate. 

(2.)  Thefe  recognizances  may  be  conditioned,  1.  To 
keep  the  peace.      2.  To  be  of  good  behaviour. 

(3.)  They  may  be  taken  by  any  juflice  or  confer- 
vator  of  the  peace,  at  his  own  difcretion  ;  or,  at  the 
requeft  of  fuch  as  are  intitled  to  demand  the  fame. 

(4.)  All  perfons,  who  have  given  fufficient  caufe  to 
apprehend  an  intended  breach  of  the  peace,  may  be 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace ;  and  all  thofe,  that  be 
not  of  good  fame,  may  be  bound  to  the  good  behaviour  ; 
and  may,  upon  refufal  in  either  cafe,  be  committed  to 
gaol. 

Sect.  XIX.      Of  courts  of  criminal  jurifdicllon. 

(1.)  In  the  method  of  puni/hment  may  be  confider- 
ed,  1.  The  feveral  courts  of  criminal  jurifdiction.  2. 
The  feveral  proceedings  therein. 

(2.)  The  criminal  courts  are,  1.  Thofe  of  a  public 
and  general  jurifdiction  throughout  the  realm.  2.  Thofe 
of  a  private  and  fpecial  jurifdiction. 

(3.)  Public  criminal  courts  are,  1.  The  high  court 
of  parliament ;  which  proceeds  by  impeachment.  2.  The 
court  of  the  lord  high  fteward ;  and  the  court  of  the 
king  in  full  parliament :  for  the  trial  of  capitally  in- 
dicted peers.  3.  The  court  of  king's  bench.  4.  The 
court  of  chivalry.  5.  The  court  of  admiralty,  under 
the  king's  commiffion.  6.  The  courts  of  oyer  and 
terminer,  and  general  gaol-delivery.  7.  The  court  of 
quarter-feSfions  of  the  peace.  8.  The  Sheriff's  tourn. 
9.  The  court  leet.  10.  The  court  of  the  coroner. 
II.  The  court  of  the  clerk  of  the  market. 

(4.)  Private  criminal  courts  are,  1.  The  court  of 
the  lord  fteward,  Sec.  by  ftatute  of  Henry  VII.  2. 
The  court  of  the  lord  fteward,  &c.  by  ftatute  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.      3.  The  univerfity  courts. 

Sect.  XX.     Of  fummary  convictions. 

(1.)  Proceedings  in  criminal  courts  are,  1.  Sum- 
mary.     2.   Regular. 

(2.)  Summary  proceedings  are  fuch,  whereby  a  man 
may  be  convicted  of  divers  offences,  without  any  formal 
procefs  or  jury,  at  the  difcretion  of  the  judge  or 
judges  appointed  by  act  of  parliament,  or  common 
law. 

(3.)  Such  are,  1.  Trials  of  offences  and  frauds  a- 
gainft  the  laws  of  excife  and  other  branches  of  the 
king's  revenue.  2.  Convictions  before  juflices  of  the 
peace  upon  a  variety  of  minute  offences,  chiefly  againft 
the  public  police.  3.  Attachments  for  contempts  to 
the  Superior  courts  of  juftice. 


c\Ym.  Sect.  XXL      Of  arrejls. 

(1.)   Recular  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  cora- 
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An\fl.  2.  Uomniiimehl  and  bail.  Law  of 
Procefs.  5.  Arraignment,  and  its  England, 
incidents.  6.  Plea  and  ifue.  7.  Trial  and  conviSioh.  ePitomifcd' 
8.  Clergy.  9.  judgment,  and  its  confequences.  10. 
Rcvcrfal  of  judgment.  11.  Reprieve  or  pardon.  iz. 
Execution. 

(2.)  An  arrcfl  is  the  apprehending,  or  reftraining, 
of  one's  perfon  ;  in  order  to  be  forthcoming  to  ariiwer 
a  crime  whereof  one  is  accufed  or  fufpected. 

(3.)  This  may  be  done,  1.  By  warrant.  2.  By  an 
officer,  without  warrant.  3,  By  a  private  perfon, 
without  warrant.     4.  By  hue  and  cry. 


Sect.  XXII.     Of  commitment  and  bail. 

(1.)  Commitment  is  the  confinement  of  one's  per- 
fon in  prifon,  for  fafe  cuftody,  by  warrant  from  pro- 
per authority ;  unlefs,  in  bailable  offences,  he  puts 
in  fufficient  bail,  or  fecurity  for  his  future  appearance. 

(2.)  The  magiftrate  is  bound  to  take  reafonable  bail, 
if  offered  ;  unlefs  the  offender  be  not  bailable. 

(3.)  Such  are,  1.  Perfons  accufed  of  treafon ;  or, 
2.  Of  murder ;  or,  3.  Of  manflaughter,  by  indict- 
ment ;  or  if  the  prifoner  was  clearly  the  flayer.  4.  Pri- 
fon-breakers,  when  committed  for  felony.  5.  Out- 
laws. 6.  Thofe  who  have  abjured  the  realm.  7.  Ap- 
provers, and  appellees.  8.  Perfons  taken  with  the 
mainour.  9.  Perfons  accufed  of  arfon,  10.  Excom- 
municated perfons. 

(4.)  The  magiftrate  may,  at  his  difcretion,  admit 
to  bail,  or  otherwife,  perfons  not  of  good  fame,  char- 
ged with  other  felonies,  whether  as  principals  or  as  ac- 
ceffories. 

(5.)  If  they  be  of  good  fame,  he  is  bound  to  admit 
them  to  bail. 

(6.)  The  court  of  king's  bench,  or  its  judges  in 
time  of  vacation,  may  bail  in  any  cafe  whatibever. 

Sect.  XXIII.      Of  the  feveral  modes  of  profecution. 

(1.)  Prosecution,  or  the  manner  of  accufing  of- 
fenders, is  either  by  a  previous  finding  of  a  grand 
jury;  as,  I.  By  prefentment.  2.  By  indiftment.  Or, 
without  fuch  finding.  3.  By  information.  4.  By 
appeal. 

(2.)  A  prefentment  is  the  notice  taken  by  a  grand 
jury  of  any  offence,  from  their  own  knowledge  or  ob- 
servation, 

(3.)  An  indiclment  is  a  written  accufation  of  one  or 
more  perfons  cf  a  crime  or  mifdemeanor,  preferred  to, 
and  prefented  on  oath  by,  a  grand  jury  ;  exprefling, 
with  fufficient  certainty,  the  perfon,  time,  place,  and 
offence. 

(4.)  An  information  is,  1.  At  the  fuit  of  the  king 
and  a  fubject,  upon  penal  Statutes.  2.  At  the  fuit  of 
the  king  only.  Either,  1.  Filed  by  the  attorney  ge- 
neral ex  officio,  for  fuch  mifdemeanors  as  affect  the 
king's  perfon  or  government :  or,  2.  Filed  by  the  ma- 
fter  of  the  crown  office  (with  leave  of  the  court  of 
king's  bench)  at  the  relation  cf  fome  private  fubject, 
for  other  grofs  and  notorious  mifdemeanors.     All  dif- 
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Endand,   by  the  informer,  or  the  king's  officer ;  and  not  on  die 
ej^mifed.  Q^h  q£  r  grand  jury> 

(5.)  An  appeal  is  an  accufation  or  fuit,  brought  by 
one  private  fubject  againft  another,  for  larceny,  rape, 
mayhem,  arfon,  or  homicide ;  which  the  king  can- 
not difcharge  or  pardon,  but  the  party  alone  can  re- 
leafe. 
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Sect. 


XXIV.     Of  procefs  upon  an  indictment. 


( 1.)  Process  to  bring  in  an  offender,  when  indicted 
in  his  abfence,  is,  in  mifdemeanors,  by  venire  facias, 
diflrefs  infinite,  and  capias  :  in  capital  crimes,  by  capi- 
tis only  :  and,  in  both,  by  outlawry. 

(2.)  During  this  ftage  of  proceedings,  the  indict- 
ment may  be  removed  into  the  court  of  king's  bench 
from  any  inferior  jurifdiction,  by  writ  ®f  certiorari  fa- 
cias :  and  cognizance  mull  be  claimed  in  places  of  ex- 
clulive  jurifdiction. 

Sect.  XXV.      Of  arraignment,  and  its  incidents. 

(1.)  Arraignment  is  the  calling  of  the  prifonerto 
the  bar  of  the  court,  to  anfwer  the  matter  of  the  in- 
dictment. . 

(2.)  Incident  hereunto  ase,  1.  The  {landing  mute 
of  the  prifoner ;  for  which,  in  petit  treafon,  and  felo- 
nies of  death,  he  fhall  undergo  the  peine  fort  &  dure. 
2.  His  confeffion ;  which  is  either  fmple,  or  by  way  of 
approvement. 

Sect.  XXVI.     Of  plea,  and  iffue. 

(1.)  The  plea,  or  defenfive  matter  alleged  by  the 
prifoner,  may  be,  1.  A  plea  to  the  jurifdiction.  2.  A 
demurrer  in  point  of  law.  3.  A  plea  in  abatement. 
4.  A  fpecial  plea  .in  bar;  which  is,  ift,  Ante rfoits  ac- 
quit;  2dly,  Auterfoits  convict;  3dly,  Auterfoits  attaint ; 
4-thly,  A  pardon.     5.  The  general  iffue,  not  guilty. 

(2.)  Hereupon  iffue  is  joined  by  the  clerk  of  the  ar- 
raigns, on  behalf  of  the  king. 

Sect.  XXVII.     Of  trial,  and  conviction. 

(1.)  Trials  of  offences,  by  the  laws  of  England, 
were    and  are,   1.  By  ordeal,  of  either  fire  or  water. 

2.  By  the  corfned.     Both  thefe  have  been  long  abolifhed. 

3.  By  battle,  in  appeals  and  improvements.     4.  By  the 
peers  of  Great  Britain.     5.   By  jury. 

(2.)  The  method   and  procefs   of  trial  by  jury  is, 

1.  The    impannelling  of  the   jury.      2.   Challenges; 

1  ft,  for  caufe ;   2dly,  peremptory.     3.  Tales  de  circum- 

flantibus.     4.  The  oath  of  the  jury.     5.  The  evidence. 

6.  The  verdict,  either  general  or  fpecial. 

(3.)  Conviction  is  when  the  nrifoner  pleads,  or  is 
found  guilty :  whereupon,  in  felonies,  the  profecutor 
is  intitled  to,  1.  His  expences.  2.  Reftitution  of  his 
goods. 

Sect.  XXVIII.      Of  the  benefit  of  clergy. 


ecclefiaftics ;  but  hath  fmce  been  new-modelled  by  fe-     Law  of 
veral  ftatutes.  England, 

(2.)  It  is  an  exemption  of  the  clergy  from  any  other  ePlconilf 
fecular  punifhment  for  felony,  than  imprifonment  for 
a  year,  at  the  court's  difcretion  ;  and  it  is  extended 
likewife,  abfolutely,  to  lay  peers,  for  the  firft  offence  ; 
and  to  all  lay-commoners,  for  the  firft  offence  alfo, 
upon  condition  of  branding,  imprifonment,  or  tranf- 
portation. 

(3.)  All  felonies  are  intitled  to  the  benefit  of  cler. 
gy,  except  fuch  as  are  now  oufted  by  particular  fta- 
tutes. 

(4.)  Felons,  on  receiving  the  benefit  of  clergy, 
(though  they  forfeit  their  goods  to  the  crown),  are 
difcharged  of  all  clergyable  felonies  before  committed, 
and  reftored  in  all  capacities  and  credits. 


Sect.  XXIX.      Of  judgment,  and  its  confequcnces.  cli. 

(1.)  Judgment  (unlefs  any  matter  be  offered  in  ar- 
reft  thereof)  follows  upon  conviction  ;  being  the  pro- 
nouncing of  that  punilhment  which  is  exprefsly  ordain- 
ed by  law. 

(2.)  Attainder  of  a  criminal  is  the  immediate  con- 
fequence,  1.  Of  having  judgment  of  death  pronounced 
upon  him.     2.  Of  outlawry  for  a  capital  offence. 

(3.)  The  confequences  of  attainder  are,  1.  Forfei- 
ture to  the  king.     2.   Corruption  of  blood. 

(4.)  Forfeiture  to  the  king,  is,  1.  Of  real  eftates, 
upon  attainder  ;t— in  high  treafon,  abfolutely,  till  the 
death  of  the  late  Pretender's  fons  ; — in  felonies,  for  the 
king's  year,  day,  and  wafte ; — in  mifprifion  of  treafon, 
affaults  on  a  judge,  or  battery  fitting  the  courts  ;  du- 
ring the  life  of  the  offender.  2.  Of  perfonal  eftates, 
upon  conviction  ;  in  all  treafon,  mifprifion  of  treafon, 
felony,  excufable  homicide,  petit  larceny,  ftanding 
mute  upon  arraignment,  the  above-named  contempts 
of  the  king's  courts,  and  flight. 

(5.)  Corruption  of  blood  is  an  utter  extinction  of  all 
inheritable  quality  therein :  fo  that,  after  the  king's 
forfeiture  is  firft  fatisfied,  the  criminal's  lands  efcheat 
to  the  lord  of  the  fee  ;  and  he  can  never  afterwards  in- 
herit, be  inherited,  or  have  any  inheritance  derived 
through  him. 

Sect.  XXX     Of  reverfal  of  judgment.  dfi 

(1.)  Judgments,  and  their  confequences,  may  be 
avoided,    1.  By  falfifying,    or  reverfing,  the    attainder. 

2.  By  reprieve,  ox  pardon. 
(2.)  Attainders  may  be  faljifed,  or  reverfed.   t.  With- 
out a  writ  of  error ;  for  matter  dehors  the  record.    2.  By 
writ  of  error  ;  for  miftakes  in  the  judgment,  or  record. 

3.  By  act  of  parliament ;  for  favour. 
(3.)  When  an  outlawry  is  reverfed,  the  party  is  re- 
ftored to  the  fame  plight  as  if  he  had  appeared  upon 
the  capias.     When  a  judgment,  on  conviction,  is  rever- 
fed, the  party  ftands  as  if  never  accufed. 

Sect.  XXXI.      Of  reprieve,  and  pardon.  cliii. 

(1.)   A  reprieve  is  a  temporary  fufpenfion  of  the 
judgment,   1.  Ex  arbitrio  judicis.      2.  Ex  necejftate  legis  ; 
(1.)  Clergy,  or  the  benefit  thereof,  was  original-    for  pregnancy,  infanity,  or  the  trial  of  identity  of  per- 
ly  derived  from  the  ufurped  jurifdiction  of  the  Popifh   fon,  which  muft  always  be  tried  inflanier. 

(*0 
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Law  of         (2.)  A  pard®n  is  a  permanent  avoider  of  the  judg- 
Scotland.    ment  by  the*  king's  majefty,  in  offences  againft  his 
crown  and  dignity  ;  drawn  in  due  form  of  law,  allowed 
in  open  court,  and  thereby  making  the  offender  a  new 
man. 

(3)  The  king  cannot  pardon  ;  1.  Imprifonment  of 
the  fubject  beyond  the  feas.  2.  Offences  profecuted 
by  appeal.  3.  Common  nuifances.  4.  Offences  againft 
popular  or  penal  ftatutes,  after  information  brought  by 
a  fubject.  Nor  is  his  pardon  pleable  to  an  impeach- 
ment by  the  commons  in  parliament. 


\         w. 

Sect.  XXX II.     Of  Execution 

(1.)  Execution  is  the  completion  of  human  pu- 
niftiment,  and  mult  be  ftrictly  performed  in  the  man- 
ner which  the  law  directs. 

(2.)  The  warrant  for  execution  is  fometimes  under 
the  hand  and  feal  of  the  judge  ;  fometimes  by  writ 
from  the  king  ;  fometimes  by  rule  of  court ;  but  com- 
monly by  the  judge's  figning  the  calendar  of  prifoners., 
with  their  feparate  judgments  in  the  margin. 
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GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 

1.  HP  H  E  municipal  law  of  Scotland,  as  of  moft 
_1_  other  countries,  confifts  partly  of  ftatutory  or 
written  law,  which  has  the  exprefs  authority  of  the  le- 
giflative  power  ;  partly  of  cuftomary  or  unwritten  law, 
which  derives  force  from  its  prefumed  or  tacit  confent. 

2.  Under  the  ftatutory  or  written  law  is  compre- 
hended, (1.)  The  acts  of  parliament  :  not  only  thofe 
which  were  made  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  of  Scot- 
land, and  from  thence  down  to  the  union  with  Eng- 
land in  1 707,  but  fuch  of  the  Britifh  ftatutes  enacted 
fince  the  union  as  concerned  this  part  of  the  united 
kingdom. 

3.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  written  law  were  pu- 
blilhed  by  Sir  John  Skene  clerk  regilter,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  laft  century,  by  licence  of  parliament.  The 
books  of  Regiam  Majejlatem,  to  which  the  whole  col- 
lection owes  its  title,  feem  to  be  a  fyitem  of  Scots  law, 
written  by  a  private  lawyer  at  the  command  of  David 
I.  ;  and  though  no  exprefs  confirmation  of  that  trea- 
tife  by  the  legislature  appears,  yet  it  is  admitted  to 
have  been  the  ancient  law  of  the  kingdom  by  exprefs 
ftatutes.  The  borough  laws,  which  were  alio  enact- 
ed by  the  fame  King  David,  and  the  ftatutes  of  Wil- 
liam, Alexander  II.  David  II.  and  the  three  Roberts, 
are  univerfally  allowed  to  be  genuine.  The  parlia- 
ments have  once  and  again  appointed  commiffions  to 
revife  and  amend  the  Regiam  Majeflatem,  and  the  other 
ancient  books  of  the  law,  and  to  make  their  report : 
but,  as  no  report  appears  to  have  been  made,  nor 
confequently  any  ratification  by  parliament,  none  of 
thefe  remains  are  received,  as  of  proper  authority, 
in  the  courts  ;  yet  they  are  of  excellent  ufe  in  proving 
and  illuftrating  the  mod  ancient  cuftoms. 

4.  The  written  law  comprehends,  (2.)  The  acts  of 
federunt,  which  are  ordinances  for  regulating  the  forms 
of  proceeding  before  the  court  of  feflion  in  the  admini- 
ftration  of  juftice,  made  by  the  judges,  who  .have  a 
delegated  power  from  the  legislature  for  that  purpofe. 
Some  of  thefe  acts  dip  upon  matter  of  right,  which  de- 
clare what  the  judges  apprehend  to  be  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, and  what  they  are  to  obferve  afterwards  as  a  rule 
of  judgment. 

5.  The  civil,  Or   Roman  and  canon  laws,  though 
1  they  are  not  perhaps  to  be  deemed  proper  parts  of  the 

written  law,  have  undoubtedly  had  the  greateft  in- 
fluence in  Scotland.  The  powers  exercifed  by  fove- 
reigns  and  judges  have  been  juftified  upon  no  other 
ground,  than  that  they  ware  conformable  to  the  civil 


or  canon  laws  ;  and  a  fpecial  ftatute  was  judged  nece£ 
fary,  upon  the  reformation,  to  refcind  fuch  of  their 
conftitutions  as  were  repugnant  to  the  Proteftant  doc- 
trine. From  that  period,  the  canon  law  has  been  little 
refpected,  except  in  queftions  of  tithes,  patronages, 
and  fome  few  more  articles  of  ecclefiaftical  risrht :  but 
the  Roman  continues  to  have  great  authority  in  all 
cafes  where  it  is  not  derogated  from  by  ftatute  or  cuf- 
tom,  and  where  the  genius  of  the  law  allows  it  to  be 
applied. 

6.  The  unwritten  or  cuftomary  law,  is  that  which, 
without  being  exprefsly  enacted  by  ftatute,  derives  its 
force  from  the  tacit  confent  of  king  and  people  ;  which 
confent  is  prefumed  from  the  ancient  cuftom  of  the 
community.  Cuftom,  as  it  is  equally  founded'  in  the 
will  of  the  lawgiver  with  written  law,  has  therefore  the 
fame  effects  :  hence,  as  one  ftatute  may  be  explained 
or  repealed  by  another,  fo  a  ftatute  may  be  explained 
by  the  uniform  practice  of  the  community,  and  even 
go  into  difufe  by  a  pofterior  contrary  cuftom.  But 
this  power  of  cuftom  to  derogate  from  prior  ftatutes 
is  generally  confined  by  lawyers  to  ftatutes  concerning 
private  right,  and  does  not  extend  to  thofe  which  re- 
gard public  policy. 

7.  An  uniform  tract  of  the  judments  or  decifions 
of  the  court  of  feffion  is  commonly  confidered  as  part 
of  the  cuftomary  law  ;  and  without  doubt,  where  a  par- 
ticular cuftom  is  thereby  fixed  or  proved,  fuch  cuftom 
of  itfelf  conftitutes  law  :  but  decifions,  though  they 
bind  the  parties  litigating,  have  not,  in  their  own  na- 
ture, the  authority  of  law  in  fimilar  cafes ;  yet,  where 
they  continue  uniform,  great  weight  isjuftly  laid  on 
them.  Neither  can  the  judgments  of  the  houfe  of  peers 
of  Great  Britain  reach  farther  than  to  the  parties  in  the 
appeal,  fince  in  thefe  the  peers  act  as  judges,  not  as 
lawgivers. 

8.  Though  the  laws  of  nature  are  fufficiently  pub- 
lifhed  by  the  internal  fuggeftion  of  natural  light,  civil 
laws  cannot  be  confidered  as  a  rule  for  the  conduct  of 
life,  till  they  are  notified  to  thofe  whofe  conduct  they 
are  to  regulate.  The  Scots  acts  of  parliament  were,  by 
moft  ancient  cuftom,  proclaimed  in  all  the  different 
fhires,  boroughs,  and  baron-courts,  of  the  kingdom. 
But  after  the'ftatutes  came  to  be  printed,  that  cuftom 
was  gradually  neglected  ;  and  at  laft,  the  publication 
of  the  laws,  at  the  market-crofs  of  Edinburgh,  was 
declared  fufficient;  and  they  became  obligatory  40. 
days  thereafter.  Britilh  ftatutes  are  deemed  fufficient- 
ly notified,  without  formal  promulgation  ;.  either  be- 

caufe  the  printing  is  truly  a  publication;  or  becaufe 
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every  fubject  is,  by  a  maxim  of  the  Englifh  law,  party 
to  them,  as  being  prefent  in  parliament,  either  by  him- 
felf  or  his  reprefentative.  After  a  law  is  publithed,  no 
pretence  of  ignorance  can  excufe  the  breach  of  it. 

o.  As  laws  are  given  for  the  rule  of  our  conduct, 
they  can  regulate  future  cafes  only  ;  for  paft  actions 
being  out  of  our  power,  can  admit  of  no  rule.  Decla- 
ratory laws  form  no  exception  to  this  ;  for  a  ftatute, 
where  it  is  declaratory  of  a  former  law,  does  no  more 
than  interpret  its  meaning  ;  and  it  is  included  in  the 
notion  of  interpretation,  that  it  mull  draw  back  to  the 
date  of  the  law  interpreted. 

By  the  rules  of  interpreting  ftatute-law  received 


the  chief  weight  is  to  be  laid 


10. 
in  Scotland,  an  argument  may  be  ufed  from  the  title 
to  the  act  itfelf,  a  rubro  ad  nigrum  ;  at  leaft,  where  the 
rubric  has  been  either  originally  framed,  or  afterwards 
adopted  by  the  legiflature.  The  preamble  or  narra- 
tive, which  recites  the  inconveniences  that  had  arifen 
from  the  former  law ;  and  the  caufes  inducing  the  e- 
nactment,  may  alfo  lead  a  judge  to  the  general  mean- 
ing of  the  ftatute.  But 
on  the  ftatutory  words. 

1 1 .  Laws,  being  directed  to  the  unlearned  as  well 
as  the  learned,  ought  to  be  conftrued  in  their  mod  ob- 
vious meaning,  and  not  explained  away  by  fubtle  di- 
ftinclions  ;  and  no  law  is  to  fuffer  a  figurative  interpre- 
tation, where  the  proper  fenfe  of  the  words  is  as  com- 
modious, and  equally  fitted  to  the  fubject  of  the  fta- 
tute. Laws  ought  to  be  explained  fo  as  to  exclude  ab- 
furdities,  and  in  the  fenfe  which  appears  moft  agreeable 
to  former  laws,  to  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver,  and 
to  the  general  frame  and  ftructure  of  the  conftitution. 
In  prohibitory  laws,  where  the  right  of  acting  is  ta- 
ken from  a  perfon,  folely  for  the  private  advantage  of 
another,  the  confent  of  him,  in  whofe  behalf  the  law 
was  made,  lhall  fupport  the  act  done  in  breach  of  it ; 
but  the  confent  of  parties  immediately  interefted  has  no 
effect  in  matters  which  regard  the  public  utility  of  a 
ftate.  Where  the  words  of  a  ftatute  are  capable  but  of 
one  meaning,  the  ftatute  muft  be  obferved,  however 
hard  it  may  bear  on  particular  perfons.  Neverthelefs, 
as  no  human  fyftem  of  laws  can  comprehend  all  pof- 
fible  cafes,  more  may  fometimes  be  meant  by  the  law- 
giver than  is  expreifed  ;  and  hence  certain  ftatutes, 
where  extenfion  is  not  plainly  excluded,  may  be  ex- 
tended beyond  the  letter,  to  fimilar  and  omitted  cafes  : 
others  are  to  be  confined  to  the  ftatutory  words. 

12.  A  ftrict  interpretation  is  to  be  applied,  (i.)  To 
correctory  ftatutes,  which  repeal  or  reftrict  former  laws  ; 
and  to  ftatutes  which  enact  heavy  penalties,  or  reftrain 
the  natural  liberties  of  mankind.  (2.)  Laws,  made  on 
occafion  of  prefent  exigencies  in  a  ftate,  ought  not  to 
be  drawn  to  fimilar  cafes,  after  the  prelfure  is  over. 
(3)  Where  ftatutes,  eftablifii  certain  folemnities  as  re- 
quifite  to  deeds,  fuch  folemnities  are  not  fuppliable  by 
equivalents  for  folemnities  lof$  their  nature,  when  they 
are  not  performed  fpecifically.  (4.I  A  ftatute,  which 
enumerates  fpecial  cafes,  is,  with  difficulty,  to  be  ex- 
tended to  cafes  not  expreifed  ;  but,  where  a  law  does 
not  defcend  to  particulars,  there  is  greater  reafon  to 
extend  it  to  fimilar  cafes.  (5.)  Statutes,  which  carry 
a  difpenfation  or  privilege  to  particular  perfons  or  fo- 
cieties,  fuiFer  a  ftrict  interpretation  ;  becaufc  they  de- 
rogate from  the  general  law,  and  imply  a  burden  upon 
the  reft  of  the  community.     But  at  no  rate  can  a  pri- 


vilege be  explained  to  the  prejudice  of  thofe  in  whofe     Law  of 
behalf  it  was  granted.     As  the  only  foundation  of  cu-  Sc°tland. 
ftomary  law  is  ufage,  which  confifts  in  fact,  fuch  law  *    ~v~" 
can  go  no  farther  than  the  particular  Ufage  has  gone. 

13.  All   ftatutes,    concerning   matters  fpecially   fa-    Ample, 
toured  by  law,  receive  an   ample   interpretation  ;  as 

laws  for  the  encouragement  of  commerce,  or  of  any 
ufeful  public  undertaking,  for  making  effectual  the 
wills  of  dying  perfons,  for  refti-aining  fraud,  for  the 
fecurity  of  creditors,  &c  A  ftatute,  though  its  fub- 
ject-matter  fhould  not  be  a  favourite  of  the  law,  may 
be  extended  to  fimilar  cafes,  which  did  not  exift  when 
the  ftatute  was  made  ;  and  for  which,  therefore,  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  lawgiver  to  provide. 

14.  Every  ftatute,  however  unfavourable,  rrruft  re- 
ceive the  interpretation  neceffary  to  give  it  effect :  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  extenfion  of  favourable  laws, 
fcope  muft  not  be  given  to  the  imagination,  in  difco- 
vering  remote  refemblances  ;  the  extenfion  muft  be  li- 
mited to  the  cafes  immediately  fimilar.  Where  there 
is  ground  to  conclude  that  the  legiflature  has  omitted 
a  cafe  out  of  the  ftatute  purpofely,  the  ftatute  cannot 
be  extended  to  that  cafe,  let  it  be  ever  fo  fimilar  to  the 
cafes  expreifed. 

15.  The  objects  of  the  laws  of  Scotland,  according 
to  Mr  Erfkine,  one  of  the  lateft  writers  on  the  fubject, 
are,  Perfons,  Things,  and  Actions. 


A 


CHAP.     I. 

©/"Persons. 

Mong  perfons,  judges,  who  are  Invefted  with  ju- 
rifdiction, deferve  the  firft  consideration. 

Sect.   I.      Of  jurifdiftion  and  judges  in  general. 


clvi. 


Jurisdiction  is  a  power  conferred  upon  a  judge  or  Jurifdic- 
magiftrate,  to  take  cognifance  of  and  decide  caufes  tl0ti' 
according  to  law,  and  to  carry  his  fentences  into  execu- 
tion. That  tract  of  ground,  or  diftrict,  within  which 
a  judge  has  the  right  of  jurifdiction  is  called  his  territo- 
ry :  and  every  aft  of  jurifdiction  exercifed  by  a  judge 
without  his  territory,  either  by  pronouncing  fentence, 
or  carrying  it  into  execution,  is  null. 

2.  The  fupreme  power,  which  has  the  right  of  en-  King  the 
acting  laws,  falls  naturally  to  have  the  right  of  erec-  fountain  »f 
ting   courts,  and  appointing  judges,  who  may  apply  jurifdidtiom 
the  "e  laws  to  particular  cafes :  but,  in  Scotland,  this 
right  has  been  always  intruded  with  the  crown,  as  ha- 
ving the  executive  power  of  the  ftate. 

3   Jurifdiction  is  either  fupreme,  inferior,  or  mixed.  Diftinc- 
That  jurifdiction  is  fupreme,  from  which  there  lies  no  tlons  ot  j*** 
appeal  to  a  higher  court.     Inferior  courts  are  thofe  riiaiCUons< 
whofe  fentences  are  fubject  to  the  review  of  the  fupreme 
courts,  and  whofe  jurifdiction  is  confined  to  a  particu- 
lar  territory.     Mixed  jurifdiction   participates   of  the 
nature   both   of   the  fupreme  and  inferior :    thus  the 
judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  and  the  commif- 
faries  of  Edinburgh,  have  an  univerfal  jurifdiction  over 
Scotland,  and  they  can  review  the  decrees  of  inferior 
aclmhals  and  comminaries  ;  but  fince  their  own  decrees 
are  fubject  to  the  review  of  the  courts  of  feffion  or  ju- 
fticiary,  they  are,  in  that  refpect,  inferior  courts. 

4.  Jurifdiction  is  either  civil  or  criminal :  by  the  firft, 
queftions  of  private  right  are  decided ;  by  the  other, 
crimes  are  puniflied.     But,  in  all  jurifdiction,  though 
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merely  civil,  there  is  a  power  inherent  in  the  judge  to 
punifh  either  corporally,  or  by  a  pecuniary  fine,  thofe 
who  offend  during  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  or 
who  fhall  afterwards  obftruct  the  execution  of  the  fen- 
tence. 

5.  Jurifdiciion  is  either  privative  or  cumulative. 
Privative  jurifdiciion,  is  that  which  belongs  only  to  one 
court,  to  the  exclulion  of  all  others.  Cumulative,  o- 
therwife  called  concurrent,  is  that  which  may  be  exer- 
cifed  by  any  one  of  two  or  more  courts,  in  the  fame 
caufe.  In  civu1  cumulative  jurifdiciion,  the  private  pur- 
fuer  has  the  right  of  election  before  which  of  the  courts 
he  fhall  fue  ;  but  as,  in  criminal  queftions  which  are 
profecuted  by  a  public  officer  of  court,  a  collifion  of 
jurifdiciion  might  happen,  through  each  of  the  judges 
claiming  the  exerciie  of  their  right,  that  judge,  by 
whofe  warrant  the  delinquent  is  rirft  cited  or  appre- 
hended (which  is  thefirft  hep  of  jurifdiciion),  acquires 
thereby  (jure  pneventionisj  the  exclufive  right  of  jud- 
ging in  the  caufe. 

6.  All  rights  of  jurifdiciion,  being  originally  grant- 
ed in  confideration  of  the  fitnefs  of  the  grantee,  were 
therefore  perfonal,  and  died  with  himfelf.  But,  upon 
the  introduction  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  certain  jutifdic- 
tions  were  annexed  to  lands,  and  defcended  to  heirs,  as 
well  as  the  lands  to  which  they  were  annexed  ;  but  now 
all  heritable  jurifdictions,  except  thofe  of  admiralty  and 
a  fmall  pittance  referved  to  barons,  are  either  aboliih- 
ed,  or  refumed  and  annexed  to  the  crown. 

7.  Jurifdiciion,  is  either  proper  or  delegated.  Pro- 
per jurifdiciion,  is  that  which  belongs  to  a  judge  or 
magi  orate  himfelf,  in  virtue  of  his  office.  Delegated, 
is  that  which  is  communicated  by  the  judge  to  another 
who  ads  in  his  name,  called  a  depute  or  deputy.  Where 
a  depaty  appoints  one  under  him,  he  is  called  ifubjl'i- 
tute.  No  grant  of  jurifdiciion,  which  is  an  office  re- 
quiring perfonal  qualifications,  can  be  delegated  by 
the  grantee  to  another,  without  an  exprefs  power  in  the 
grant. 

8.  Civil  jurifdiciion  is  founded,  I.  Ratione  domicilii, 
if  the  defender  has  his  domicile  within  the  judge's  ter- 
ritory. A  domicile  is  the  dwelling  place  where  a  per- 
fon  lives  with  an  intention  to  remain  ;  and  cuftom  has 
fixed  it  as  a  rule,  that  refidence  for  40  days  founds  ju- 
rifdiciion. If  one  has  no  fixed  dwelling  place,  e.  g.  a 
foldier,  or  a  travelling  merchant,  a  perfonal  citation 
againft  him  within  the  territory  is  fufficient  to  found 
the  judge's  jurifdiciion  over  him,  even  in  civil  que- 
ftions. As  the  defender  is  not  obliged  to  appear  be- 
fore a  court  to  which  he  is  notfubject,  die  purfuer  mult 
follow  the  defender's  domicile. 

9.  It  is  founded,  2.  Ratione  rex  fitce,  if  the  fubject 
in  queftion  lie  within  the  territory.  If  that  fubject  be 
immoveable,  the  judge,  whofe  jurifdiciion  is  founded 
in  this  way,  is  the  fole  judge  competent,  excluding  the 
judge  of  the  domicile. 

\o.  Where  one,  who  has  not  his  domicile  within  the 
t  territory,  i^s  to  be  fued  before  an  inferior  court  rations 
reiftta,  the  court  of  feffion  mull  be  applied  to,  whofe 
jurifdiciion  is  univerfal,  and  who,  ofcourfe,  grant  let- 
ters of  fupplement  to  cite  the  defender  to  appear  be- 
fore the  inferior  judge.  Where  the  party  to  be  fued 
refutes  in  another  kingdom,  and  has  an  eftate  in  this, 
the  court  of  feffion  is  the  only  proper  court,  as  the 
commune  forum  to  all  perfons  refiding  abroad :  and  the 
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defender,  if  his  eftate  be  heritable,  is  confidered  as  law- 
fully fummoned  to  that  court,  by  a  citation  at  the  mar- 
ket-crofs  of  Edinburgh,  and  pier  and  fhore  of  Leith  : 
but  where  a  ftranger,  not  a  native  of  Scotland,  has  on- 
ly a  moveable  eftate  in  the  kingdom,  he  is  deemed  to 
be  fo  little  fubject  to  the  jurifdidlion  of  the-ir  courts,  that 
action  cannot  be  brought  againft  him  till  his  effects  be 
firft  attached  by  an  arreftment  jurifdiBionis  fundandtp 
caufa  ;  which  is  laid  on  by  a  warrant  ifluing  from  the 
fupreme  courts  of  feffion,  or  admiralty,  or  from  that 
within  whofe  territory  the  fubject  is  fituated,  at  the 
fuit  of  the  creditor. 

it.  A  judge  may,  in  fpecial  cafes,  arreft  or  fecure 
the  perfons  of  fuch  as  have  neither  domicile  nor  eftate 
within  his  territory,  even  for  civil  debts.  Thus,  on  the 
border  between  Scotland  and  England,  warrants  are 
granted  ofcourfe  by  the  judge-ordinary  of  either  fide, 
againft  thofe  who  have  their  domicile  upon  the  oppo- 
fite  fide,  for  arrefting  their  perfons,  till  they  give  cau- 
tion judicio  ffli :  and  even  the  perfons  of  citizens  or  na- 
tives may  be  fo  fecured,  where  there  is  juft  reafon  to  fuf- 
pect  that  they  are  in  meditation?  fugs,  i.  e.  that  they 
intend  fuddenly  to  withdraw  from  the  kingdom  ;  upon 
which  fufpicion,  the  creditor  who  applies  for  the  war- 
rant muft  make  oath.  An  inhabitant  of  a  borough- 
royal,  who  has  furnilhed  one  who  lives  without  the  bo- 
rough in  meat,  clothes,  or  other  merchandize,  and  who 
has  no  fecurity  for  it  but  his  own  account-book,  may 
arreft  his  debtor,  till  he  give  fecurity jttdicipjtfti' 

12.  A  judge  may  be  declined,  /'.  e.  his  jurifdiciion 
difowncdjudicially,  1.  Ratione  caufa,  i.  e.  from  his  incom- 
petency to  the  fpecial  caufe  brought  before  him.  2.  Ra- 
tione fufpeSi  judicis  ;  where  either  the  judge  himfelf,  or 
his  near  kinfman,  has  an  intereil  in  the  fuit.  No  judge 
can  vote  in  the  caufe  of  his  father,  brother,  or  fon,  ei- 
ther by  confanguinity  or  affinity  ;  nor  in  the  caufe  of 
his  uncle  or  nephew  by  confanguinity.  3.  Ratione 
privilegit,;  where  the  party  is  by  privilege  exempted  from 
their  jurifdiciion. 

13.  Prorogated  jurifdiciion  (jurifdiclio  in  confentien- 
tes)  that  which  is,  by  the  confent  of  parties,  confer- 
red upon  a  judge,  who,  without  fuch  confent,  would 
be  incompetent.  Where  a  judge  is  incompetent,  every 
ftep  he  takes  muft  be  null,  till  his  jurifdiciion  be  made 
competent  by  the  party's  actual  fubmiffion  to  it.  It  is 
otherwife  where  the  judge  is  competent,  but  may  be 
declined  by  the  party  upon  privilege. 

14.  In  order  to  prorogation,  the  judge  muft  have 
jurifdiciion,  fuch  as  may  be  prorogated.  Hence,  pro- 
rogation cannot  be  admitted  where  the  judge's  jurifdic- 
tion  is  excluded  by  ftatute.  Yet  where  the  caufe  is  of 
the  fame  nature  with  thofe  to  which  the  judge  is  com- 
petent, though  law  may  have  confined  his  jurifdiciion 
within  a  certain  fum,  parties  may  prorogate  it  above 
that  fum  unlefs  where  prorogation  is  prohibited.  Pro- 
rogation is  not  admitted  in  the  king's  caufes  ;  for  the 
intereft  of  the  crown  cannot  be  hurt  by  the  negligence 

of  its  officers. 

15.  All  judges  muft  at  their  admiffion  fwear,  1.  Ihe 
oath  of  allegiance,  and  fnbfcribe  the  aflarance  ;  2.  The 
oath  of  abjuration  ;  3.  The  oath  of  fupremacy;  laftly, 
The  oath  defdeli  adminiflraiione. 

16.  A  party  who  has  either  properly  declined  the 
jurifdiciion  of  the  judge  before  whom  he  had  been  ci- 
ted, or  whethinks  himfelf  aggrieved  by  any  proceed^ 
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ings  in  the  caufe,  mar,  before  decree,  apply  to  the  court 
of  feffion  to  ifiuc  letters  of  advocation  for  calling  the 
action  from  before  the  inferior  court  to  themielves. 
The  grounds,  therefore,  upon  which  a  party  may  pray 
for  letters  of  advocation,  are  incompetency  and  iniqui- 
ty. Under  incompetency,  is  comprehended  not  only 
defect  of  jurifdiction,  but  all  the  grounds  of  declining 
a  jurifdiiftion,  in  itielf  competent,  ariling  either  from 
fufpicion  of  the  judge,  or  privilege  in  the  parties.  A 
judge  is  faid  to  commit  iniquity,  when  he  either  delays 
judice,  or  pronounces  fentence,  in  the  exercife  of  his 
jurifdiction,  contrary  to  law. 

1 7.  That  the  court  of  feffion  may  not  wade  their 
time  in  trifles,  no  caufe  for  a  fum  below  twelve  pounds 
Sterling  can  be  advocated  to  the  court  of  fefiion  from 
the  inferior  judge  competent ;  but  if  an  inferior  judge 
fhall  proceed  upon  a  caufe  to  which  he  is  incompetent, 
the  caufe  may  be  carried  from  him  by  advocation,  let 
the  fubject  be  ever  fo  inconfiderable. 
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i.  The  king,  who  is  the  fountain  of  jurifdiction, 
might  by  the  conftitution  have  judged  in  all  caufes, 
either  in  his  own  perfon,  or  by  thofe  whom  he  was  plea- 
fed  to  veil  with  jurifdiction. 

2.  The  parliament  of  Scotland,  as  the  court  of  the 
laft  refort,  had  the  right  of  reviewing  the  fentences  of 
all  the  fupreme  courts. 

3.  By  the  treaty  of  union,  1707,  the  parliaments  of 
Scotland  and  England  are  united  into  one  parliament 
of  Great  Britain.  From  this  period,  the  Britifh  houfe 
of  peers,  as  coming  in  place  of  the  Scots  parlia- 
ment, is  become  the  court  of  the  lad  refort,  to  which 
appeals  lie  from  all  the  fupreme  courts  of  Scotland  : 
but  that  court  has  no  original  jurifdiction  in  civil  mat- 
ters, in  which  they  judge  only  upon  appeal.  By  art.  22. 
of  that  treaty,  the  Scots  fhare  of  the  rcprefentation  in 
the  houfe  of  peers  is  fixed  to  16  Scots  peers  elective  ; 
and  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  to  45  commoners,  of 
which  30  are  elected  by  the  freeholders  of  counties, 
and  15  by  the  royal  boroughs.  The  Scots  privy  coun- 
cil was  alfo  thereupon  abolifhed,  and  funk  into  that  of 
Great  Britain,  which  for  the  future  is  declared  to  have 
no  other  powers  than  the  Englifh  privy  council  had  at 
die  time  of  the  union. 

4.  A  court  was  erected  in  1425,  confiding  of  cer- 
tain perfons  to  be  named  by  the  king,  out  of  the  three 
eftates  of  parliament,  which  was  veiled  with  the  jurif- 
diction formerly  lodged  in  the  council,  and  got  the 
name  of  the  fejfion,  becaufe  it  was  ordained  to  hold 
annually  a  certain  number  of  feflions  at  the  places  to 
be  fpecially  appointed  by  the  king.  This  court  had  a 
jurifdiction,  cumulative  with  the  judge  ordinary,  in 
fpuilzies,  and  other  pofleiTory  actions,  and  in  debts  ;  but 
they  had  no  cognifance  in  queftions  of  property  of  he- 
ritable fubject s.  No  appeal  lay  from  its  judgments  to 
the  parliament.  The  judges  of  this  court  ferved  by 
rotation,  and  were  changed  from  time  to  time,  after 
having  fat  40  days  ;  and  became  fo  negligent  in  the 
adminiftration  of  juftice,  that  it  was  at  laft  thought 
neceffary  to  transfer  the  jurifdiction  of  this  court  to  a 
council  to  be  named  by  the  king,  called  the  daily 
council.  2 


5:  The  prefent  model  of  the  court  »f  fefiion,  or  col-    Law  of 
lege  of  juftice,  was  formed  in  the  reign  of  James  V.    Scotland. 
The  judges  thereof,  who  were  vefted  with  an  univerfal  CoUegTof 
civil  jurifdiction,  confiding  originally  of  feven  church  juftice. 
men,  feven  laymen,  and  a  prefident,  whom  it  behoved 
to  be  a  prelate;    but  fpiritual  judges  were    in   1584 
partly,  and -in    1640  totally,  prohibited.     The  judges  judges,  by 
of  fefiion  have  been  always  received  by  warrants  from  whom  na- 
the  crown.  Anciently  his  majefty  feems  to  have  trans-  me<i. 
ferred  to  the  court  itfelf  the  right  of  choofing  their  own 
prefident;  and  in   federunt  recorded  June  26.   1593, 
the  king  condefcended  to  prefent  to  the  lords,  upon 
every  vacancy  in  the  bench,  a  lift  of  three  perfons,  out 
of  which  they  were  to  choofe  one.  But  his  majefty  foon 
refumed  the  exercife  of  both  rights,  which  continued 
with  the  crown  till  the  ufurpation  ;  when  it  was  or- 
dained, that-  the  king  fiiould  name  the  judges  of  the 
fefiion,  by  the  advice  of  parliament.     After  the  refto- 
ration,  the  nomination  was  again  declared  to  be  folely 
in  the  fovereign. 

6.  Though  judges  may,  in  the  general  cafe,  be  na-  Their  qua, 
med  at  the  age  of  2 1  years,  the  lords  of  feffion  muft  locations 
be  at  leaft  25.     No  perfon  can  be  named  lord  of  feffion,  and  tnaL 
who  has  not  ferved  as  an  advocate  or  principal  clerk  of 

fefiion  for  five  years,  or  as  a  writer  to  the  fignet  for 
ten  :  and  in  the  cafe  of  a  writer  to  the  fignet,  he  muft 
undergo  the  ordinary  trials  upon  the  Roman  law,  and 
be  found  qualified  two  years  before  he  can  be  named. 
Upon  a  vacancy  in  the  bench,  the  king  prefents  the 
fucceflbr  by  a  letter  addrefled  to  the  lords,  wherein  he 
requires  them  to  try  and  admit  the  perfon  prefented. 
The  powers  given  to  them  to  reject  the  prefentee  upon 
trial  are  taken  away,  and  a  bare  liberty  to  remondrate 
fubdituted  in  its  place. 

7.  Befides  the  1 5  ordinary  judges,  the  king  was  al- 
lowed to  name  three  or  four  lords  of  his  great  council, 
who  might  fit  and  vote  with  them.  Thefe  extraordi- 
nary lords  were  fuppreffed  in  the  reign  of  Geo.  I. 

8.  The  appellation  of  the  college  of juflice  is  not  con-  Privileges 
fined  to  the  judges,  who  are  didinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  '?'- 
of  fenators  ;  but  comprehends  advocates,  clerks  of  fef-  *f &e      '"? 
fion,  writers  to  the  fignet,  and  others,  as    defcribed,  » 
Atl  S.  23d  Feb.  1687.     Where,  therefore,  the  college 

of  judice  is  intitled  to  any  privilege,  it  extends  to  all 
the  members  of  the  college.  They  are  exempted  from 
watching,  warding,  and  other  fervices  within  borough  ; 
and  from  the  payment  of  miniders  ftipends,  and  of  all 
cudoms,  &c.  impofed  upon  goods  carried  to  or  from 
the  city  of  Edinburgh.  Part  of  thefe  privileges  and 
immunities  were  lately  called  in  quedion  by  the  city 
Qf  Edinburgh ;  but  they  were  found  by  the  court  of 
fefiion  (affirmed  upon  appeal)  to  be  in  full  force. 

9.  Though  the  jurifdiction  of  the  feffion  be  properly  Jurifdi&i- 
limited  to  civil  caufes,  the  judges  have  always  fudained  on  oi  tiiC 
themfelves  as    competent  to  the  crime  of  falfehood.  ":fllon' 
Where  the  falfehood  deferves  death  or  demembration, 

they,  after  finding  the  crime  proved,  remit  the  crimi- 
nal to  the  court  of  judiciary.  Special  ftatute  has  given 
to  the  court  of  feffion  jurifdiction  in  contraventions  of 
law-burrows,  deforcements,  and  breach  of  arredment; 
and  they  have  been  in  ufe  to  judge  in  battery  pendente 
lite,  and  in  ufury. 

10.  In  certain  civil  caufes,  the  jurifdiction  of  the  fef- 
fion is  exclufive  of  all  inferior  jurifdictions ;  as  in  de- 
clarators of  property,  and  other  competitions  of  heri- 
table 
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table  rights,  provings  of  the  tenor  ceffioncs  bonorum, 
reftitution  of  minors,  reductions  of  decrees  or  of  wri- 
tings, fales  of  the  eftates  of  minors  or  bankrupts,  i$c.  In 
a  fecond  clafs  of  caufes,  that  jurifdiction  can  be  only 
exercifed  in  the  way  of  review,  after  the  caufe  is  brought 
from  the  inferior  court ;  as  in  maritime  and  confiftorial 
caufes,  which  muft  be  purfued  in  the  firft  inftance  be- 
fore the  admiral  or  commilfary  ;  and  in  actions  below 
twelve  pounds  Sterling,  which  muft  be  commenced  be- 
fore the  judge-ordinary.  In  all  civil  actions,  which 
fall  under  neither  of  thefe  clafles,  the  jurifdiction  of  the 
feffion  is  concurrent,  even  in  the  firft  inftance,  with  that 
of  the  judge-ordinary.  The  feffion  may  proceed  as  a 
court  of  equity  by  the  rules  of  confcience,  in  abating 
the  rigour  of  law,  and  giving  aid  in  proper  cafes  to 
fuch  as  in  a  court  of  law  can  have  no  remedy  :  and  this 
power  is  inherent  in  the  fupreme  court  of  every  coun- 
try, where  feparatc  courts  are  not  eftablilhed  for  law 
and  for  equity. 

This  court  formerly  met  upon  the  12th  day  of 
June  and  rofe  upon  the  1  ith  day  of  Auguft  for  the 
fummer  feffion ;  but  now,  in  confequence  of  an  act 
paffed  in  the  feffion  of  parliament  1 790,  it  meets  on  the 
1 2th  of  May  and  rifes  on  the  nth  of  July  for  the  fum- 
mer feffion  ;  the  winter  federunt  ftill  remaining  as  for- 
merly, viz.  from  the  12th  of  November  to  the  1  ith  of 
March  inclufive. 

11.  The  fupreme  criminal  judge  was  ftyled  the 
Jufticiar  ;  and  he  had  anciently  an  univerfal  civil  ju- 
rifdiction, even  in  matters  of  heritage.  He  was  obli- 
ged to  hold  two  juftice  courts  or  ayres  yearly  at  E- 
dinburgh  or  Peebles,  where  all  the  freeholders  of  the 
kingdom  were  obliged  to  attend.  Befides  this  univer- 
fal court,  fpecial  juftice-ayres  were  held  in  all  the  diffe- 
rent (hires  in  the  kingdom  twice  in  the  year.  Thefe  laft 
having  gone  into  difufe,  eight  deputies  were  appointed, 
two  for  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom,  who  ffiould  make 
their  circuits  over  the  whole  in  April  and  Octol  er. 

12.  The  office  of  deputies  was  fuppreffed  in  1672  ; 
and  five  lords  of  feffion  were  added,  as  commiffioners  of 
judiciary,  to  the  juftice-general  and  juftice-clerk.  The 
juftice-general,  if  prefent,  is  conftant  prefident  of  the 
court,  and  in  his  abfence  the  juftice-c'erk.  The  king- 
dom is  divided  into  three  districts,  and  two  of  the  judges 
are  appointed  to  hold  circuits  in  certain  boroughs  of 
each  diftrict  twice  in  the  year;  one  judge  may  pro- 
ceed to  bufinefs  in  the  abfence  of  his  colleague.  In 
trials  before  this  court  the  evidence  was  always  taken 
down  in  writing  till  the  act  23d  Geo.  III.  was  paffed  ; 
by  which  the  judges  may  try  and  determine  all  caufes 
by  the  verdict  of  an  affize  upon  examining  the  witnef- 
fes  viva  voce  without  reducing  the  teftimony  into  wri- 
ting, unlefs  it  fhall  appear  more  expedient  to  proceed 
in  the  former  way,  which  they  have  it  in  their  pi 

to  do.  This  act  was  at  firft  temporary,  but  is  now 
made  perpetual  by  27th  Geo.  III.  cap.  18. 

13.  By  an  old  ftatute,  the  crimes  of  robbery,  rape, 
murder,  and  wilful  fire  railing,  (the  four  pleas  of  the 
crown),  are  faid  to  be  referved  to  the  king's  court  of 
jufticiary  ;  but  the  only  crime  in  which,  de  praxi,  the 
jurifdiction  of  jufticiary  became  at  laft  exclulive  of  all 
inferior  criminal  jurifdiction,  was  that  of  high  treafon. 
The  court  of  jufticiary,  when  fitting  at  Edinburgh,  has 
a  power  of  advocating  caufes  from  all  inferior  criminal 
judges,  and  of  fufpending  their  fentences. 
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w. 

14.  The  circuit-court  can  alio  judge  on  all  criminal 
caufes  which  do  not  infer  death  or  demembration,  up- 
on appeal  from  any  inferior  court  within  their  difti  i  j  ; 
and  has  a  fupreme  civil  jurifdiction,  by  way  of  appeal, 
in  all  caufes  not  exceeding  twelve  pounds  Sterling,  in 
which  their  decrees  are  not  fubject.  to  review  ;  but  no  ap- 
peal is  to  lie  to  the  circuit,  till  the  caufe  be  finally  deter- 
mined in  the  inferior  court. 

15.  The  court  of  exchequer,  as  the  king's  cham- 
berlain court,  judged  in  all  queftions  of  the  revenue.  In 
purfuance  of  the  treaty  of  Union,  that  court  was  abo- 
lifhed,  and  a  new  court  erected,  confifting  of  the  Lord 
High  Treafurer  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  chief  Baron, 
with  four  other  Barons  of  Exchequer  ;  which  Baron  3 
are  to  be  made  of  ferjeants  at  law,  Englilh  barrifters, 
or  Scots  advocates  of  five  years  Handing.  This  ccu:t 
has  a  privative  jurifdiction  conferred  upon  it,  as  to  the 
duties  of  cuftoms,  excife,  or  other  revenues  appertain- 
ing to  the  king  or  prince  of  Scotland,  and  as  to  all  ho- 
nours and  eftates  that  may  accrue  to  the  crown ;  ia 
which  matters,  they  are  to  judge  by  the  forms  of 
proceeding  ufed  in  the  Englilh  court  of  exchequer, 
under  the  following  limitations  ;  that  no  debt  due 
to  the  crown  fhall  affect  the  debtor's  real  eftate  in 
any  other  manner  than  fuch  eftate  may  be  affected 
by  the  laws  of  Scotland,  and  that  the  validity  of 
the  crown's  titles  to  any  honours  or  lands  fhall  con- 
tinue to  be  tried  by  the  court  of  feffion.  The  barons 
have  the  powers  of  the  Scots  court  transferred  to  them, 
of  pafling  the  accounts  of  fheriffs,  or  other  officers  who 
have  the  execution  of  writs  Hilling  from,  or  returnable 
to,  the  court  of  exchequer,  and  of  receiving  refignations, 
and  paffing  fignatures  of  charters,  gifts  of  cafualties, 
&c.  But  though  all  thefe  muft  pals  in  exchequer,  it  is 
the  court  of  felfion  only  who  can  judge  of  their  prefe- 
rence after  they  are  completed. 

16.  The  jurifdiction  of  the  admiral  in  maritime 
caufes  was  of  old  concurrent  with  that  of  the  feffion.. 
The  high-admiral  is  declared  the  king's  juftice-gene- 
ral upon  the  feas,  on  frefh  water  within  flood-mark,  and 
in  all  harbours  and  creeks.  His  civil  jurifdiction  ex- 
tends to  all  maritime  caufes;  and  fo  comprehends  que- 
ftions of  charter-parties,  freights,  falvages,  bottomries, 
Sic.  He  exercifes  this  fupreme  jurifdictir  n  by  a  dele- 
gate, the  judge  of  the  high  court  of  admiralty  ;  and  he 
may  alfo  name  inferior  deputies,  whofe  jurifdiction  is 
limited  to  particular  diftricts,  and  whole  fentences  aie 
fubject  to  the  review  of  the  high  court.  In  caufes  which 
are  declared  to  fall  under  the  admiral's  cognizance,  his 
jurifdiction  is  fole  ; '  in  fo  much,  that  the  feffion  it- 
felf,  chough  it  may  review  his  decrees  by  fufpenfion 
or  reduction,  cannot  carry  a  maritime  queftion  from 
him  by  advocation.  The  admiral  has  acquired,  by  li- 
nage, a  jurifdiction  in  mercantile  caufes,  even  where 
they  are  not  ftrictly  maritime,  cumulative  with  that  of 
the  judge- ordinary. 

1 7.  All  the  fupreme  courts  have  feals  or  fignets,  pro- 
per to  their  feveral  jurifdictions.  The  courts  of  feffion 
and  jufticiary  ufed  formerly  the  fame  fignct,  which  was 
called  the  king's,  becaufe  the  writs  iffaing  from  thence 
run  in  the  king's  name;  and  though  the  jufticiary  got 
at  laft  a  feparate  fignet  for  itfelf,  yet  that  of  the  felfion 
ftill  retains  the  appellation  oixhtk'wfsfnnet.  In  this 
office  are  fealed  fummonfes  for  citation,  letters  of  exe- 
cutorial diligence,  or  for  flaying  or  prohibiting  of  dih\. 
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gence,  and  generally  whatever  partes  by  the  warrant  of 
the  feffion,  and  is  to  be  executed  by  the  officers  of  the 
court.  All  thefe  muft,  before  fealing,  be  figned  by  the 
writers  or  clerks  of  the  fignet :  But  letters  of  diligence, 
where  they  are  granted  in  a  depending  procefs,  merely 
for  probation,  though  they  pafs  by  the  fignet,  muft  be 
fubfcribed  by  a  clerk  of  feffion.  The  clerks  of  the  fig- 
net alfo  prepare  and  fubfcribe  all  fignatures  of  charters, 
or  other  royal  grants,  which  pafs  in  exchequer. 


w. 


Part  III. 


clviii.       Sect.  III. 


Of  the  inferior  judges  and  courts  of  Scot- 
land. 


Sheriff.  Sheriff    (from    reeve,   governor,  and  Jheer    to  cut 

or  divide),  is  the  judge-ordinary  conftituted  by  the 
crown  over  a  particular  divifion  or  county.  The  fhe- 
rifPs  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  criminal,  was,  in  an- 
cient times,  nearly  as  ample  within  his  own  territory  as 
that  of  the  fupreme  courts  of  feffion  and  jufticiary  was 
over  the  whole  kingdom. 

2.  His  civil  jurifdiction  now  extends  to  all  actions 
upon  contracts,  or  other  perfonal  obligations ;  forth- 
comings, poindings  of  the  ground,  mails  and  duties; 
and  to  all  poffeffory  actions,  as  removings,  ejections, 
fpuilzies,  &c.  ;  to  all  brieves  iffuing  from  the  chancery, 
as  of  inqueft,  terce,  divifion,  tutory,  &c. ;  and  even  to 
adjudications  of  land  eftates,  when  proceeding  on  the 
renunciation  of  the  apparent  heir.  His  prefent  crimi- 
nal jurifdi&ion  extends  to  certain  capital  crimes,  as 
theft,  and  even  murder,  though  it  be  one  of  the  pleas 
of  the  crown  ;  and  he  is  competent  to  moft  queftions  of 
public  police,  and  has  a  cumulative  jurifdiction  with  juf- 
tices  of  the  peace  in  all  riots  and  breaches  of  the  peace. 

3.  Sheriffs  have  a  minifterial  power,  in  virtue  of  which 
they  return  juries,  in  order  to  the  trial  of  caufes  that 
require  juries.  The  writs  for  electing  members  of  par- 
liament have  been,  fince  the  union,  directed  to  the  fhe- 
riffs,  who,  after  they  are  executed,  return  them  to  the 
crown-office  from  whence  they  iffued.  They  alfo  exe- 
cute writs  iffuing  from  the  court  of  exchequer  ;  and  in 
general,  take  care  of  all  eftates,  duties,  or  cafualties 
that  fall  to  the  crown  within  their  territory,  for  which 
they  muft  account  to  the  exchequer. 

Lord  of  re-      4-  A  lord  of  regality  was  a  magiftrate  who  had  a 

jjality.  grant  of  lands  from  the  Sovereign,  with  royal  jurisdic- 
tion annexed  thereto.  His  civil  jurisdiction  was  equal 
to  that  of  a  Sheriff ;  his  criminal  extended  to  the  four 
pleas  of  the  crown.  He  had  a  right  to  repledge  or  re- 
claim all  criminals,  Subject  to  his  jurisdiction,  from  any 
other  competent  court,  though  it  were  the  jufticiary 
itfelf,  to  his  own.  He  had  alfo  right,  according  to  the 
moft  common  opinion,  to  the  Single  efcheat  of  all  de- 
nounced perfons  reSiding  within  his  jurisdiction,  even 
though  Such  privilege  had  not  been  expreffed  in  the 
grant  of  regality. 

Stewart,  5.  The  ftewart  was  the  magiftrate  appointed  by  the 

king  over  Such  regality  lands  as  happened  to  fall  to  the 
crown  by  forfeiture,  &c.  and  therefore  the  ftewait's 
jurisdiction  was  equal  to  that  of  a  regality.  The  two 
itewartries  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  of  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land, make  Shires  or  counties  by  themfelves,  and  Send 
each  a  representative  to  parliament. 

Bailie.  6.  Where  lands  not  erected  into  a  regality  fell  into 

the  king's  hands,  he  appointed  a  bailie  over  them, 
whofe  jurisdiction  was  equal  to  that  of  a  Sheriff. 


7.  By  the  late  jurisdiction- act,  20  Geo.  II.  all  heri-     Law  of 
table  regalities  and  bailieries,  and  all  Such  heritable  Scotland. 
Sheriffships  and  itewartries  as  were  only  parts  of  a  (hire,  V  ~~sr~ 
are  diffolved  ;  and  the  powers  formerly  veiled  in  them 

are  made  to  devolve  upon  fuch  of  the  king's  courts  as 
thefe  powers  would  have  belonged  to  if  the  jurisdictions 
diffolved  had  never  been  granted.  All  Sheriffships  and 
ftewartries  that  were  no  part  of  afhire,  where  they  had 
been  granted,  either  heritably  or  for  life,  are  relumed 
and  annexed  to  the  crown.  No  high  fheriff  or  ftewart 
can  hereafter  judge  perfonally  in  any  caufe.  One  fheriff 
or  ftewart-depute  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  king  in 
every  (hire,  who  muft  be  an  advocate  of  three  years 
Handing  ;  and  whofe  office  as  fheriff  or  ftewart-depute 
is  now  by  28    Geo.  II.  held  ad  viiam  aut  culpam. 

8.  The  appendage,  or  patrimony,  of  the  prince  of  Prince  of 
Scotland,  has  been  long  erected  into  a  regality-jurif-  Scotland. 
diclion,  called  the  Principality.     It  is  perSonal  to  the 
king's  eldeft  fon,  upon  whofe  death  or  fucceffion  it  re- 
turns to  the  crown.     The  prince  has,  or  may  have,  his 

own  chancery,  from  which  his  writs  iffue,  and  may 
name  his  own  chamberlain  and  other  officers  for  re- 
ceiving and  managing  his  revenue.  The  vaflals  of  the 
princes  are  intitled  to  elect,  or  to  be  elected,  members 
of  parliament  for  counties  equally  with  thofe  who  hold 
of  the  crown. 

9.  Juftices  of  the  peace  are  magiftrates  named  by 
the  fovereign  over  the  Several  counties  of  the  kingdom, 
for  the  fpecial  purpoSe  of  preferving  the  public  peace. 
Anciently  their  power  reached  little  farther  than  to 
bind  over  disorderly  perfons  Sor  their  appearance  before 
the  privy  council  or  jufticiary  ;  afterwards  they  were 
authorifed  to  judge  in  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  in 
moft  of  the  laws  concerning  public  policy.  They  may 
compel  workmen  or  labourers  to  ferve  for  a  reafonable 
fee,  and  they  can  condemn  mafters  in  the  wages  due  to 
their  fervants.  They  have  power  to  judge  in  queftions 
of  highways,  and  to  call  out  the  tenants  with  their  cot- 
tars and  fervants  to  perform  fix  days  work  yearly  for  up- 
holding them.  It  has  been  lately,  however,  found  by  the 
court  of  feffion,  that  juftices  have  no  jurisdiction  what- 
ever in  common  actions  for  debt.  So  that  it  now  feems 
fixed,  that  they  are  incompetent  in  fuch  actions,  except 
where  they  are  declared  competent  by  fpecial  ftatute. 

10.  Since  the  union,  the  juftices  of  the  peace,  over 
and  above  the  powers  committed  to  them  by  the  laws 
of  Scotland,  are  authorifed  to  exercife  whatever  be- 
longed to  the  office  of  an  Englifh  juftice,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  public  peace.  From  that  time,  the  Scots 
and  the  Englifh  commiffions  have  run  in  the  Same 
ftyle,  which  contain  powers  to  inquire  into  and  judge 
in  all  capital  crimes,  witchcraSts,  felonies,  and  Several 
others  fpecially  enumerated  ;  with  this  limitation  Sub- 
joined, of  which  juftices  of  the  peace  may  lawfully  in- 
quire. Two  juftices  can  conftitute  a  court.  Special 
ftatute  has  given  the  cognizance  of  feveral  matters  of 
excife  to  the  juftices,  in  which  their  Sentences  are  fi- 
nal. As  to  which,  and  the  powers  thereby  veiled  in 
them,  the  reader  muft  oS  neceffity  be  referred  to  the 
excife  laws ;  it  not  falling  within  the  plan  of  this 
work,  to  enter  into  fo  very  minute  a  detail  as  that 
would  prove. 

11.  A  borough   is   a  body-corporate,  made  up  ofBorought. 
the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  tract  of  ground  erected  by 

the  fovereign,  with  jurisdiction   annexed  to  it.      Bo- 
roughs 
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roughs  are  erected,  either  to  be  holden  of  the  fovereign  ring  the  continuance  of  fairs.  By  the  late  jurifdiclion- 
himfelf,  which  is  the  general  cafe  of  royal  boroughs;  act,  all  jurifdiclions  of  conftabulary  are  dilfolved,  ex- 
or  of  the  fuperior  of  the  kinds  erected,  as  boroughs  of  cept  that  of  high-conftable. 
regality  and  barony.  Boroughs  royal  have  power,  by  16.  The  office  of  the  Lyon  King  of  arms  was  chief-  Lyon  king 
their  charters,  to  choofe  annually  certain  office-bearers  ly  minifterial,  to  denounce  war,  proclaim  peace,  carry  at  arms* 
or  magiftrates ;  and  in  boroughs  of  regality  and  ba-  public  meffages,  &c.  But  he  has  alfo  a  right  of  ju- 
rony,  the  nomination  of  magiftrates  is,  by  their  char-  rifdiction,  whereby  he  can  punifh  all  who  ufurp  arms 
ter,  lodged  fometimes  in  the  inhabitants,  fometimes  in  contrary  to  the  law  of  arms,  and  deprive  or  fufpend 
the  fuperior.  Bailies  of  boroughs  have  jurifdiction  in  meffengers,  heralds,  or  purfuivants,  (who  are  officers 
matters  of  debt,  fervices,  and  queftions  of  poffeffion  named  by  himfelf)  ;  but  he  has  no  cognizance  of  the 
betwixt  the  inhabitants.  The  criminal  jurifdiction  damage  arifing  to  the  private  party  through  the  mef- 
extends  to  petty  riots,  and  recklefs  fire-raifmg,  The  fenger's  fault.  Meffengers  are  fubfervient  to  the  fu- 
dean  of  guild  is  that  magiftrate  of  a  royal  borough  preme  courts  of  feffion  and  jufticiary  ;  and  their  proper 
who  is  head  of  the  merchant-company ;  he  has  the  cog-  bufmefs  is  to  execute  all  the  king's  letters  either  in  ci- 
nizance  of  mercantile  caufes  within  borough  ;  and  the  vil  or  criminal  caufes.  They  muft  find  caution  for  the 
inflection  of  buildings,  that  they  encroach  neither  on  proper  difcharge  of  their  duty  qua  meffengers ;  and  in 
private  property,  nor   on  the   public   ftreets ;  and  he    cafe  of  any  malverfation,  or  neglect,  by  which  damage 

arifes  to  their  employers,  their  fureties  may  be  recur- 
red upon  for  indemnification.  Thefe  fureties,  however, 
are  not  anfwerable  for  the  conduct  of  the  meffenger  in 
any  other  capacity  but  qua  fuch ;  and  therefore,  if  a 
meffenger  is  authorifed  to  uplift  payment  from  a  debt- 
or, and  fails  to  account  to  his  employer,  the  cautioner 
is  not  liable  ;  his  obligation  extending  only  to  the  re- 
gular and  proper  duties  of  the  office  in  executing  the 
diligence,  or  the  like. 

1 7.  The  judges  had,  for  a  long  time,  no  other  fa-  Sentence* 


may  direct  infufficient  houfes  to  be  pulled  down.  His 
jurifdiction  has  no  dependence  on  the  court  of  the  bo- 
rough, or  bailie-court. 

1 2.  A  baron,  in  the  large  fenfe  of  that  word,  is  one 
who  holds  his  lands  immediately  of  the  crown  ;  and,  as 
fuch,  had,  by  the  ancient  conftitution,  right  to  a  feat 
in  parliament,  however  fmall  his  freehold  might  have 
been.  The  leffer  barons  were  exempted  from  the  bur- 
den of  attending  the  fervice  of  parliament.  This  ex- 
emption grew  infenfibly  into  an  utter  difability  in  all  the 
leffer  barons  from  fitting  in  parliament,  without  elec- 
tion by  the  county ;  though  no  ftatute  is  to  be  found 
exprefsly  excluding  them. 

1 3.  To  conftitute  a  baron  in  the  ftrict  law- fenfe,  his 
lands  muft  have  been  erected,  or  at  leaft  confirmed,  by 
the  king,  in  liberam  baroniam ;  and  fuch  baron  had  a 
certain  jurifdiction,  both  civil  and  criminal,  which  he 
might  have  exercifed,  either  in  his  own  perfon,  or  by 
his  bailie. 

14.  By  the  late  jurifdiction-adt,  the  civil  jurifdic- 
tion of  a  baron  is  reduced  to  the  power  of  recovering, 

the  rents  of  his  lands,  and 


laries  or  appointments  than  what  arofe  from  the  fen-  money> 
tences  they  pronounced.  The  criminal  judges  applied 
to  their  own  ufe  the  fines  or  iffues  of  their  feveral 
courts ;  and  regalities  had  a  right  to  the  fingle  efcheat 
of  all  perfons  denounced,  who  refided  within  their  ju- 
rifdiction ;  and  the  civil  judges  got  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  fum  contained  in  the  decree  pronounced. 
But  thefe  were  all  prohibited  upon  regular  falaries  be- 
ing fettled  upon  them. 


Sect.  V.      Of  ecclejiaflical  perfons. 


clix, 


from  his  vaffals  and  tenants, 

of  condemning  them  in  mill-fervices ;  and  of  judging        The  Pope,  or  bifhop  of  Rome,  was  long  acknow- The  pope; 

in  caufes  where  the  debt  and  damages  do  not  exceed    ledged,  over  the  weftern  part  of  Chriftendom,  for  the 

40  s.  Sterling.      His   criminal  jurifdiction   is,    by  the    head  of  the  Chriftian  church.     The  papal  jurifdiction 

fame  ftatute,  limited  to  affaults,  batteries,  and  other    was  abolifhed  in  Scotland  anno  1560.     The  king  was, 

fmaller  offences,  which  may  be  punifhed  by  a  fine  not    by  act  1669,  declared  to  have  fupreme  authority  over 

exceeding  20  s.  Sterling,  or  by  fetting  the  offender  in    all  perfons,  and  in  all  caufes  ecclefiaftical ;  but  this  act 

the  ftocks  in  the  day-time  not  above  three  hours  ;  the    was  repealed  by  1690,  as  inconfiftent  with  Prefbyterian 

fine  to  be  levied  by  poinding,  or  one  month's  imprifon-    church-government,  which  was  then  upon  the  point  of 

ment.     The  jurifdiction    formerly  competent  to  pro-    being  eftablifhed. 

2.  Before  the  reformation  from  Popery,  the  clergy  Clergy, 
was  divided  into  fecular  and  regular.     The  fecular  had 
a  particular  trad  of  ground  given   them  in  charge, 
within  which  they  exercifed  the  paftoral  office  of  bi- 


pnetors  of  mines,  and  coal  or  fait  works,  over  their 
workmen,  is  referved ;  and  alfo  that  which  was  com- 
petent to  proprietors  who  had  the  right  of  fairs  or 
markets,  for  correcting  the  diforders  that  might  hap 


pen  during  their  continuance;  provided  they'fhall  ex-    fhop,  prefbyter,  or  other  church-officer.     The  regular 
ercife  no  jurifdiction  inferring  the  lofs  of  life  or  demem-    clergy  had  no  cure  of  fouls  ;  but  were  tied  down  to  re- 

fidence  in  their  abbacies,  priories,  or  other  monafte- 
ries :  and  they  got  the  name  of  regular,  from  the  rules 
of  mortification  to  which  they  were  bound,  according 
to  the  inftitution  of  their  feveral  orders.  Upon  the  va- 
cancy of  any  benefice,  whether  fecular  or  regular,  com- 
mendators  were  frequently  appointed  to  levy  the  fruits, 

The  ' 


bration 

15.  The  h 


h  conftable  of  Scotland  had  no  fixed  ter- 
ritorial jurifdiction,  but  followed  the  court ;  and  had, 
jointly  with  the  marifchal,  the  cognizance  of  all  crimes 
committed  within  two  leagues  of  it.  All  other  con- 
ftabularies  were  dependent  on  him  :  thefe  had  caftles, 

and  fometimes  boroughs,  fubject  to  their  jurifdiction,  as  factors  or  ftewards  during  the  vacancy,  ihe  Pope 
as  Dundee,  Montrofe,  &c.  and  amons  other  powers,  alone  could  give  the  higher  benefices  in  commendam ; 
now  little  known,  thev  had  the  right  of  exercifing  eri-  and  at  laft,  from  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  he  came 
minal  iiuifdiction  within  their  relpective  territories  du-  to  name  commendators  for  life,  and  without  any  obh- 
J  4  N  2  gauon 
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After  the  reformation,  feveral  ab-    payment  to  be  made  by  the  heritors  to  the  patron  of    Law  of 


gatibn  to  account. 

bacies  and  priories  were  given  by  James  VI.  in  perpe- 

tuam  commenJcm,  to  laics. 

3.  Upon  abolifhing  the  Pope's  authority,  the  regular 
clergy  were  totally  fuppreffed  ;  and,  in  place  of  all  the 
different  degrees  which  diftinguifhed  the  fecular  cler- 
gy, they  had  at  firft  only  parochial  prefbyters  or  mini- 


600  merks ;  but  it  was  again  reftored  to  patrons,   10  Sc°tland, 
An.  c.  1 2.  with  the  exception  of  the  prefentation  fold 
in  purfuance  of  the  former  act. 

8.  Patrons  were  not  fimply   ad  mini  fixators  of  the  Patrons, 
church  ;  for  they  held  the  fruits  of  the  vacant  benefice 
as  then  own,  for  lbme  time  after  the  reformation.    But 


Iters,  and  fuperintendants,  who  had  the  overfight  of    that  right  is  now  no  more  than  a  truft  in  the  patron, 


the  church  within  a  certain  diftrict :  foon  thereafter 
the  church-government  became  epifcopal  by  archbi- 
fhops,  bifhops,  &c. ;  and  after  fome  intermediate  turns, 
is  now  prefbyterian  by  kirk-feffions,  prefbyteries,  fy- 
nods,  and  general  affembiies. 


who  muft  apply  them  to  pious  ufes  whithin  the  parifh 
at  the  fight  of  the  heritors,  yearly  as  they  fall  due.  If 
he  fail,  he  lofes  his  right  of  administering  the  vacant 
ftipend  for  that  and  the  next  vacancy.  The  king, 
who  is  exempted  from  this  rule,  may  apply  the  va- 


4.  Prelate,  in  the  Statutes,  fignifles  a  bifhop,  abbot,    cant  ftipend  of  his  churches  to  any  pious  ufe,  though 


or  other  dignified  clergyman,  who  in  virtue  of  his  of- 
fice had  a  feat  in  parliament.  Every  bifhop  had  his 
chapter,  which  conflfted  of  a  certain  number  of  the 
ministers  of  the  diocefe,  by  whofe  aSfiftance  he  ma- 
naged the  affairs  of  the  church  within  that  diftrict. 
The  nomination  of  biftiops  to  vacant  fees  has  been  in 
the  crown  fince  1540,  though  under  the  appearance  of 
continuing  the  ancient  right  of  election,  which  was  in 
the  chapter.     The  confirmation  by  the  crown  under  the 


not  within  the  parifh.  If  one  ihould  be  ordained  to  a 
church,  in  oppofition  to  the  prefentee,  the  patron, 
whofe  civil  right  cannot  be  affected  by  any  fentence  of 
a  church-court,  may  retain  the  ftipend  as  vacant.  Pa- 
trons are  to  this  day  intitled  to  a  feat  and  burial-place 
in  the  churches  of  which  they  are  patrons,  and  to  the 
right  of  all  the  teinds  of  the  parifh  not  heritably  dif- 
poned. 

9.  That  kirks  may  not  continue  too  long  vacant,  the 


great  feal,  of  the  chapter's  election,  conferred  a  right    patron  muft  prefent  to  the  prefbytery  (formerly  to  the 
to  the  fpirituality  of  the  benefice ;  and  a  fecend  grant,    bifhop),  a   fit   perfon  for  Supplying  the    cure,  within 


temporality  ;  but  this  fecond  grant  fell  foon  in- 


upon  the  confecration  of  the  bifhop-elect,  gave  a  title 
to  the  ten"1'"1"1"11' 
to  difufe. 

5.  He  who  founded  or  endowed  a  church  was  in- 
titled  to  the  right  of  patronage  thereof,  or  advocatio 
ecdejle j  whereby,  among  other  privileges,  he  might 
prefent  a  churchman  to  the  cure,  in  cafe  of  a  vacancy. 
The  prefentee,  after  he  was  received  into  the  church, 
had  a  right  to  the  benefice  propria  jure ;  and  if  the 
chinch  was  parochial,  he  was  called  a  par/on.  The 
Pope  claimed  the  right  of  paironage  of  every  kirk  to 
which  no  third  party  could  fhew  a  fpecial  title;  and, 
fince  the  reformation,  the  crown,  as  coming  in  place 
ef  the  Pope,  is  confidered  as  univerfal  patron,  where 
no  right  of  patronage  appears  in  a  Subject.  Where 
two  churches  are  united,  which  had  different  patrons, 
each  patron  prefent s  by  turns. 


fix  months  from  his  knowledge  of  the  vacancy,  other- 
wife  the  right  of  prefentation  accrues  to  the  prefbytery 
jure  devo'ulo.  Upon  prefentation  by  the  patron,  the 
bifhop  collated  or  conferred  the  benefice  upon  the  pre- 
fentee by  a  writing,  in  which  he  appointed  certain  mi- 
nifters of  the  diocefe  to  induce  or  inftitute  him  into  the 
church  ;  which  induction  completed  his  right,  and  was 
performed  by  their  placing  him  in  the  pulpit,  and  de- 
livering to  him  the  bible  and  keys  of  the  church.  The 
bifhop  collated  to  the  churches  of  which  himfelf  was 
patron,  pleno  jure,  or  without  prefentation  ;  which  he 
alfo  did  in  menfal  churches,  whofe  patronages  were 
funk,  by  the  churches  being  appropriated  to  him,  as 
part  of  his  patrimony.  Since  the  revolution,  a  judicial 
act  of  admifllon  by  the  prefbytery,  proceeding  either 
upon  a  prefentation,  or  upon  a  call  from  the  heritors 
and  elders,  or  upon  their  own  jus  c'evoJu/utn,  completes 


6.  Gentlemen  of  eftates  frequently  founded  colleges    the  minifter's  right  to  the  benefice 


10.  Soon  after  the  reformation,  the  Popifh  church- Provifion 
men  were  prevailed  upon  to  refign  in  the  foverign's  f°r  tn€  re- 
hands  a  third  of  their  benefices ;  which  was  appropri-  f,j>rmed 
ated,  in  the  firft  place,  for  the  fubfiftence  of  the  reform-  c  "SY.*- 
ed  clergy.     To  make  this  fund  effectual,  particular  lo- 


01  collegiate  churches  ;  the  head  of  which  got  the  name 
of  proyqfl,  under  whom  were  certain  prebendaries,  or 
canons,  who  had  their  feveral  frails  in  the  church,  where 
they  fung  maffes.  Others  of  leifer  fortunes  founded 
ehaplainries,    which    were    donations  granted  for  the 

finging  of  maffes  for  deccafed  friends  at  particular  al-  calities  wrere  affigned  in  every  benefice,  to  the  extent 
tars  in  a  church.  Though  all  thefe  were  fuppreffed  of  a  third,  called  the  aJJ'umptton  of  thirds  ;  and  for  the 
upon  the  reformation,  their  founders  continued  pa-  farther  fupport  of  mini  Iters,  Queen  Mary  made  a  grant 
tfons  of  the  endowments ;  out  of  which  they  were  al-  in  their  favour  of  all  the  fmall  benefices  not  exceeding 
k>wed  to  provide  burfars,  to  be  educated  in  any  of  the     300  merks.     Biihops,  by  the  act  which  reftored  them 

to  the  whole  of  their  benefices,  v/ere  obliged  to  main- 


Where  a  fund  is  gifted  fcr  the  eftablifliment  of  a 


univcrfities 

7 
fecond  minifter  in  a  parifh  where  the  cure  is  thought 
too  heavy  for  one,  the  patronage  of  fuch  benefice  does 
not  belong  to  the  donor,  but  to  him  who  was  patron 
of  the  church,  unlefs  either  where  the  donor  has  re- 
Served  to  himfelf  the  right  of  patronage  in  the  dona- 
tion, or  where  he  and  his  mcceffors  have  been  in  the 


tain  the  miniders  within  their  diocefes,  out  of  the 
thirds  ;  and  in  like  maner,  the  laic  titulars,  who  got 
grants  of  the  teinds,  became  bound,  by  their  accepta- 
tion thereof,  to  provide  the  kirks  within  their  erec- 
tions in  competent  Stipends. 

11.  But  all  thoSe  expedients  for  the  maintenance  ofcommif- 
the  clergy  having  proved  ineffectual,  a  commiffion  of  fion  for 
^  the  fecond  minifter,  without    parliament  was  appointed  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  planting 
challenge  from  the  patron.     The  right  of  prefenting  in-    for  planting  kirks,  and  modifying  ftipends  to  minifters  ^  *'  va" 
cu.v.bents  was  by  1690,  r.  23.  taken  from  patrons,  and     out  of  the  teinds;  and  afterwards  feveral  other  com-  tcir(|S)  &c< 
Ydicd  in  the  heritors  and  elders  of  the  parifh,  and    millions  were  appointed,  with  the  more  ample  powers 
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J.aw  of  of  dividing  large  parifhes,  erecting  new  ones,  &c.  all 
Scotland,^  0f  which  were,  in  1707,  transferred  to  the  court  of 
feffion,  with  this  limitation,  that  no  parifh  fhould  be 
disjoined,  nor  new  church  erected,  nor  old  one  re- 
moved to  a  new  place,  without  the  confent  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  heritors,  computing  the  votes,  not  by 
their  numbers,  but  by  the  valuation  of  their  rents 
within  the  parifh.  The  judges  of  feffion,  when  fitting 
in  that  court,  are  confidercd  as  a  commiffion  of  par- 
liament, and  have  their  proper  clerks,  macers,  and  o- 
ther  officers  of  court,  as  fuch. 

Stipends.  1Z%  The  loweft  ftipend  that  could  be  modified  to  a 

minifter  by  the  firfl  commiffion,  was  500  merks,  or 
five  chalders  of  victual,  unlefs  where  the  whole  teinds 
of  the  parifh  did  not  extend  fo  far  :  and  the  higheft 
was  1000  merks,  or  ten  chalders.  The  parliament 
1633  raifed  the  minimum  to  eight  chalders  of  victual, 
and  proportionably  in  filver  ;  but  as  neicher  the  com- 
miffion appointed  by  that  act,  nor  any  of  the  fubfe- 
quent  ones,  was  limited  as  to  the  maximum,  the  com- 
miffioners  have  been  in  ufe  to  augment  ftipends  confi- 
derably  above  the  old  maximum,  where  there  is  fuffici- 
ency  of  free  teinds,  and  the  cure  is  burdenfome,  or 
living  expenfive. 

13.  Where  a  certain  quantity  of  ftipend  is  modified 
to  a  minifter  out  of  the  teinds  of  a  parifh,  without  pro- 
portioning that  ftipend  among  the  feveral  heritors,  the 
decree  is  called  a  decree  of  modification  :  but  where 
the  commifiioners  alfo  fix  the  particular  proportions 
payable  by  each  heritor,  it  is  a  decree  of  modification 
and  locality.  Where  a  ftipend  is  only  modified,  it  is 
fecured  on  the  whole  teinds  of  the  parifh,  fo  that  the 
minifter  can  infift  againft  any  one  heritor  to  the  full 
extent  of  his  teinds  ;  fuch  heritor  being  always  in- 
titled  to  relief  againft  the  reft  for  what  he  fhall  have 
paid  above  his  juft  fhare :  but  where  the  ftipend  is  al- 
fo localled,  each  heritor  is  liable  in  no  more  than  his 
own  proportion. 

Manfe.  14.  Few  of  the  reformed  minifters  were,    at  firft, 

provided  with  dwelling -houfes ;  mo  ft  of  the  Popiih 
clergy  having,  upon  the  firft  appearance  of  the  refor- 
mation, let  their  manfes  in  feu,  or  in  long  tack  :  mi- 
nifters therefore  got  aright,  in  1563,  to  as  much  of 
thefe  manfes  as  would  ferve  them,  notwithstanding 
fuch  feus  or  tacks.  Where  there  was  no  parfon's  nor 
vicar's  manfe,  one  was  to  be  built  by  the  heritors,  at 
the  fight  of  the  biihop,  (now  the  prefbytery),  the  charge 
not  exceeding  L.  1000  Scots,  nor  below  500  merks. 
Under  a  manfe  are  compi'ehended  ftable,  barn,  and 
byre,  with  a  garden;  for  all  which  it  is  ufual  to  allow 
half  an  acre  of  ground. 

15.  Every  incumbent  is  intitled  at  his  entry  to  have 
his  manfe  put  in  good  condition  ;,  for  which  purpofe, 
the  prefbtery  may  appoint  a  viiitation  by  tradefmen, 
and  order  eitimates  to  be  laid  before  them  of  the  furns 
neceifary  for  the  repairing,  which  they  may  proportion 
among  the  heritors  according  to  their  valuations.  The 
prefbytery,  after  the  manfe  is  made  fufficient,  ought, 
upon  application  of  the  heritor."-,,  to  declare  it  a  free 
manfe ;  winch  lays  the  incumbent  under  an  obligation 
to  uphold  it  in  good  condition  during  his  incumbency, 
otherwife  he  or  his  executors  fhall  be  liable  in  damages  \ 
but  they  are  not  bound  to  make  up  the  lofs  arifing 
from  the  neceifary  decay  of  the  building  by  the  wafte 
©f  time. 
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16.  All  minifters  where  there  is  any  landward  or    Law  of 
country  parifh,  are,  over  and  above  their  ftipend,  intitled  Scotland. ^ 
to  a  glebe,  which  comprehends  four  acres  of  arable  Qiebe   and 
land,  or  fixteen  fowms  of  pafture-ground  where  there  is 

no  arable  land  (a  fowm  is  what  will  graze  ten  fheep  or 
one  cow)  ;  and  it  is  to  be  defigned  or  marked  by  the 
biihop  or  prefbytery  out  of  fuch  kirklands  within  the 
parifh  as  lie  neareft  to  the  kirk,  and,  in  default  of  kirk- 
lands, out  of  temporal  lands. 

17.  A  right  of  relief  is  competent  to  the  heritors, 
whofe  lands  are  fet  off  for  the  manfe  or  glebe,  againft 
the  other  heritors  of  the  parifh.  Manfes  and  glebes,  be- 
ing once  regularly  defigned,  cannot  be  fruecl  or  fold  by 
the  incumbent  in  prejudice  of  his  fucceffors,  which  is  in 
practice  extended  even  to  the  cafe  where  fuch  alienation 
evidently  apppears  profitable  to  the  benefice. 

1 8.  Minifters,    befide    their  glebe,    are    intitled    to  Grafs, 
grafs  for  a  horfe  and  two  cows.     And  if  the  lands, 

out  of  which  the  grafs  may  be  defigned,  either  lie  at 
a  diftance,  or  are  not  fit  for  paftnre,  the  heritors  are 
to  pay  to  the  minifter  L.  20  Scots  yearly  as  an  equiva- 
lent. Minifters  have  alfo  freedom  of  foggage,  paftur- 
age,  fuel,  feal,  divot,  loaning,  and  free  ifh  and  en- 
try, according  to  ufe  and  wont :  but  what  thefe  pri- 
vileges are,  muft  be  determined  by  the  local  cuftom  of 
the  feveral  parifhes. 

19.  The  legal  terms  at  which  ftipends  become  due 

to  minifters  are  Whitfunday  and  Michaelmas.  If  the  Serais  °  £ 
incumbent  be  admitted  to  his  church  before  Whitfun-  ftipem]s. 
day  (till  which  time  the  corns  are  not  prefumed  to  be 
fully  fown),  he  has  a  right  to  that  whole  year's  ftipend; 
and,  if  he  is  received  after  Whitfunday,  and  before 
Michaelmas,  he  is  intitled  to  the  half  of  that  year  ; 
becaufe,  though  the  corns  were  fown  before  his  en- 
try, he  was  admitted  before  the  term  at  which  they 
are  prefumed  to  be  reaped.  By  the  fame  reafon,  if 
he  dies  or  is  transported  before  Whitfunday,  he  has 
right  to  no  part  of  that  year ;  if  before  Michaelmas, 
to  the  half,  and  if  net  till  after  Michaelmas,  to  the 
whole. 

20.  After  the  minifter's  death,  his  executors  have  Annatoa 
right  to  the  annat ;  which,  in  the  fenfe  of  the  cannon  am. 
law,    was  a  right  refer ved  to  the  Pope,    of  the  firft 
year's  fruits  of  every  benefice.     Upon  a.  threatened  in- 
valion  from   England  ar.no  1547,  the  annat  was  given 

by  the  parliament,  notwithstanding  this  right  in  the 
Pope,  to  the  executors  of  fnch  churchmen  as  fhould 
fall  in  battle  in  defence  of  their  country  :  but  the  word 
annat  or  am,  as  it  is  now  underftocd,  is  the  right 
which  law  gives  to  the  executors  of  minifters,  of  half  a 
year's  benefice  over  and  above  v>  hat  was  due  to  the  mi- 
nifter hrmfelf  for  bis  incumbency. 

21.  The  executors  of  a  minifter  need  make  up  no 
title  to  the  aim  by  confirmation  :  neither  is  the  right 
affignable  by  the  minifter,  or  affectable  with  his  debts  ; 
for  it  never  belonged  to  him,  but  is  a  mere  gratuity 
given  by  law  to  thofe  whom  it  is  prefumed  the  de-. 
ceafrd  could  not  fufficiently  provide  ;  and  law  has  gi- 
ven it  expiefsly  to  executors:  and  if  it  were  to  be  go- 
verned by  the  rules  of  fucceffion  in  executory,  the  wi- 
dow, in  cafe  of  no  children,  would  get  one  half,  the 
other  would  go  to  the  next  of  kin;  and  where  there 
are  children,  flie  would  be  intitled  to  a  third,  and  the 
other  two  thirds  would  fill  equally  among  the  children. 
But  the  court  of  feffion,  probably  led  by  the  general 
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practice,  have  in  this  laft  cafe  divided  the  ann  into  two 
equal  parts,  of  which  one  goes  to  the  widow,  and  the 
other  among  the  children  in  capita. 

22.  From  the  great  confidence  that  was,  in  the  firft 
ages  of  Christianity,  repofed  in  churchmen,  dying  per- 
fons  frequently  committed  to  them  the  care  of  their 
eftates,  and  of  their  orphan  children  ;  but  thefe  were 
fimply  rights  of  truft,  not  of  jurifdiction.  The  clergy 
foon  had  the  addrefs  to  eftablifh  to  themfelves  a  proper 
jurifdiction,  not  confined  to  points  of  ecclefiaftical 
right,  but  extending  to  queftions  that  had  no  concern 
with  the  church.  They  judged  not  only  in  teinds, 
patronages,  teftaments,  breach  of  vow,  fcandal,  &c. 
but  in  queftions  of  marriage  and  divorce,  becaufe 
marriage  was  a  facrament;  in  tochers,  becaufe  thefe 
were  given  in  confideration  of  marriage :  in  all  que- 
ftions where  an  oath  intervened,  on  pretence  that 
oaths  were  a  part  of  religious  worfhip,  &c.  As 
churchmen  came,  by  the  means  of  this  extenfive  jurif- 
diction, to  be  diverted  from  their  proper  functions, 
they  committed  the  exercife  of  it  to  their  officials  or 
commiffaries  :  hence  the  commiffary-court  was  called 
the  Bi/Jjop's  Court,  and  Curia  Chrijlianitatis  ;  it  was  alfo 
ftyled  the  Confjlorial  Court  ;  from  conjijlory,  a  name  firft 
given  to  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
and  afterwards  to  the  courts  of  judicature  held  by 
churchmen. 

23.  At  the  reformation,  all  epifcopal  jurifdiction, 
exercifed  under  the  authority  of  the  bifhop  of  Rome, 
was  abolifhed.  As  the  courfe  ofjufticein  confiftorial 
caufes  was  thereby  ftopped,  Q^Mary,  befides  naming 
a  commifTary  for  every  diocefe,  did,  by  a  fpecial  grant, 
eftablifh  a  new  commiifary-court  at  Edinburgh,  con- 
fifting  of  four  judges  or  commiffaries.  This  court  is 
veiled  with  a  double  jurifdiction  ;  one  diocefan,  which 
is  exercifed  in  the  fpecial  territory  contained  in  the 
grant,  viz.  the  counties  of  Edinburgh,  Haddington, 
Linlithgow,  Peebles,  and  a  great  part  of  Stirlingshire; 
and  another  univerfal,  by  which  the  judges  confirm  the 
teftaments  of  all  who  die  in  foreign  parts,  and  may  re- 
duce the  decrees  of  all  inferior  commiffaries,  provided 
the  reduction  be  purfued  within  a  year  after  the  decree. 
Bifhops,  upon  their  re-eftablifhment  in  the  reign  of 
James  VI.  were  reftored  to  the  right  of  naming  their 
feveral  commiffaries. 

24.  As  the  clergy,  in  times  of  Popery,  affumed  a 
jurifdiction  independent  of  the  civil  power  or  any  fe- 
cular  court,  their  fentences  could  be  reviewed  only  by 
the  Pope,  or  judges  delegated  by  him  ;  fo  that,  with 
regard  to  the  courts  of  Scotland,  their  jurifdiction  was 
fupreme.  But,  by  an  act  1560,  the  appeals  from  the 
bifhops  courts  that  were  then  depending  before  the 
Roman  confiftories,  were  ordained  to  be  decided  by 
the  court  of  feffion  :  and  by  a  pofterior  act,  1609,  the 
feflion  is  declared  the  king's  great  confiftory,  with 
power  to  review  all  fentenc/s  pronounced  by  the  com- 
miffaries. Neverthelefs,  fince  that  court  had  no  inhe- 
rent jurifdiction  in  confiftorial  caufes  prior  to  this  fta- 
tute,  and  fince  the  ftatute  gives  them  a  power  of 
judging  only  by  way  of  advocation,  they  have  not,  to 
this  day,  any  proper  confiftorial  jurifdiction  in  the  firft 
inftance  ;  neither  do  they  pronounce  fentence  in  any 
confiftorial  caufe  brought  from  the  commiffaries,  but 
remit  it  back  to  them  with  inftructions.  By  the  prac- 
tice immediately  fubfequent  to  the  act  before  quoted, 
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they  did  not  admit  advocations  from  the  inferior  com- 
miffaries, till  the  caufe  was  firft  brought  before  the 
commiffaries  of  Edinburgh ;  but  the  practice  is  now 
in  difufe. 

25.  The  commiffaries  retain  to  this  day  an  exclufive 
power  of  judging  in  declarators  of  marriage,  and  of  the 
nullity  of  marriage  ;  in  actions  of  divorce  and  of  non- 
adherence,  of  adultery,  baftardy,  and  confirmation  of 
teftaments;  becaufe  all  thefe  matters  are  ftill  conlidered 
to  be  properly  confiftorial.  Inferior  commiffaries  are 
not  competent  to  queftions  of  divorce,  under  which  are 
comprehended  queftions  of  baftardy  and  adherence, 
when  they  have  a  connection  with  the  lawfulnefs  of 
marriage,  or  with  adultery. 

26.  Commiffaries  have  now  no  power  to  pronounce 
decrees  in  abfence  for  any  fum  above  L.  40  Scots,  ex- 
cept in  caufes  properly  confiftorial :  but  they  may  au- 
thenticate tutorial  and  curatorial  inventories  ;  and  all 
bonds,  contracts,  &c.  which  contain  a  claufe  for  regi- 
ftration  in  the  books  of  any  judge  competent,  and  pro- 
tefts  on  bills,  may  be  regiftered  in  their  books. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  marriage. 

Persons,  when  confidered  in  a  private  capacity,  are 
chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  their  mutual  relations  ;  as  huf- 
band  and  wife,  tutor  and  minor,  father  and  child, 
mafter  and  fervant.  The  relation  of  hufband  and 
wife  is  conftituted  by  marriage ;  which  is  the  con- 
junction of  man  and  wife,  vowing  to  live  infeparably 
till  death. 

2.  Marriage  is  truly  a  contract,  and  fo  requires  the 
confent  of  parties,  idiots,  therefore,  and  furious  per- 
fons,  cannot  marry.  As  no  perfon  is  prefumed  capable 
of  confent  within  the  years  of  pupillarity,  which,  by 
law,  lafts  till  the  age  of  14  in  males,  and  12  in  fe- 
males, marriage  cannot  be  contracted  by  pupils ;  but 
if  the  married  pair  fhall  cohabit  after  puberty,  fuch 
acquiefcence  gives  force  to  the  marriage.  Marriage  is 
fully  perfected  by  confent ;  which,  without  confum- 
mation,  founds  all  the  conjugal  rights  and  duties.  The 
confent.  requifite  to  marriage  muft  be  de  prafenti.  A 
promife  of  marriage  (Jlipulatio  fponfalitia)  may  be  re- 
filed  from,  as  long  as  matters  are  entire ;  but  if  any 
thing  be  done  by  one  of  the  parties,  whereby  a  pre- 
judice arifes  from  the  non-performance,  the  party  re- 
filing is  liable  in  damages  to  the  other.  The  cano- 
nifts,  and  after  them  the  courts  of  juftice,  explain  a 
copula  fubfequent  to  a  promife  of  marriage  into  actual 
marriage. 

3.  It  is  not  neceffary,  that  marriage  fhould  be  cele-  Form  of 
brated  by  a  clergyman.  The  confent  of  parties  may  celebratie* 
be  declared  before  any  magiftate,  or  fimply  before  wit- 
neffes  ;  and  though  no  formal  confent  fhould  appear, 
marriage  is  prefumed  from  the  cohabitation,  or  living 
together  at  bed  and  board,  of  a  man  and  woman 
who  are  generally  computed  hufband  and  wife.  One's 
acknowledgement  of  his  marriage  to  the  midwife  whom 
he  called  to  his  wile,  and  to  the  minifter  who  baptized 
his  child,  was  found  fufficient  prefumptive  evidence  of 
marriage,  without  the  aid  either  of  cohabitation,  or  of 
halite  and  repute.  The  father's  confent  was,  by  the  Ro- 
man law,  effential  to  the  marriage  of  children  infamilia: 
but,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  children  may  enter  into 
marriage,  without  the  knowledge,  and  even  againft  the 
remonftrances,  of  a  father. 
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4.  Marriage  is  forbidden  within  certain  degrees  of 
blood.  By  the  law  of  Mofes  (Leviticus  xviii.),  which 
by  the  act  1567.  c.  15.  has  been  adopted  here  fe- 
conds  in  blood,  and  all  remoter  degrees,  may  all  law- 
fully marry.  By  feconds  in  blood  are  meant  firft  cou- 
fins.  Marriage  in  the  direct  line  is  forbidden  in  infi- 
nitum ;  as  it  is  alfo  in  the  collateral  line  in  the  fpecial 
cafe  where  one  of  the  parties  is  loco  parentes  to  the 
other,  as  grand-uncle,  great  grand-uncle,  &c.  with  re- 
fpect  to  his  grand  niece,  &c.  The  fame  degrees  that 
are  prohibited  in  confanguinity,  are  prohibited  in  af- 
finity :  which  is  the  tie  arifing  from  marriage,  betwixt 
one  of  the  married  pair,  and  the  blood  relations  of  the 
other.  Marriage  alfo,  where  either  of  the  parties  is 
naturally  unfit  for  generation,  or  ftands  already  mar- 
ried to  a  third  perfon,  is  ipfojure  null. 

5.  To  prevent  bigamy  and  inceftuous  marriages, 
the  church  has  introduced  proclamation  of  banns ; 
which  is  the  ceremony  of  publifhing  the  names  and 
defignations  of  thofe  who  intend  to  intermarry,  in  the 
churches  where  the  bride  and  bridegroom  refide,  after 
the  congregation  is  alfembled  for  divine  fervice  ;  that 
all  perfons  who  know  any  objection  to  the  marriage 
may  offer  it.  When  the  order  of  the  church  is  ob- 
ferved,  the  marriage  is  called  regular  ;  when  otherwife, 
clandsftine.  Marriage  is  valid  when  entered  into  in 
either  of  thefe  ways  ;  but  when  clandeftine,  there  are 
certain  penalties  impofed  upon  the  parties  as  well  as 
the  celebrator  and  witneffes. 

6.  By  marriage,  a  fociety  is  created  between  the 
married  pair,  which  draws  after  it  a  mutual  communi- 
cation of  their  civil  interefts,  in  as  far  as  is  neceffary 
for  maintaining  it.  As  the  fociety  lafts  only  for  the 
joint  lives  of  the  focii ;  therefore  rights  that  have  the 
nature  of  a  perpetuity,  which  the  law  ftyles  heritable, 
are  not  brought  under  the  partnership  or  communion 
of  goods  ;  as  a  land-eftate,  or  bonds  bearing  a  yearly 
intereft  :  it  is  only  moveable  fubjects,  or  the  fruits  pro- 
duced by  heritable  fubjects  during  the  marriage,  that 
become  common  to  man  and  wife. 

7.  The  hufband,  as  the  head  of  the  wife,  has  the 
fole  right  of  managing  the  goods  in  communion:  which 
is  called  jus  mariti.  This  right  is  fo  abfolute,  that  it 
bears  but  little  refemblance  to  a  right  of  adminiftering 
a  common  fubject.  For  the  hufband  can,  in  virtue 
thereof,  fell,  or  even  gift,  at  his  pleafure,  the  whole 
goods  falling  under  communion  ;  and  his  creditors 
may  affect  them  for  the  payment  of  his  proper  debts  : 
fo  that  the  jus  mariti  carries  all  the  characters  of  an 
affignation,  by  the  wife  to  her  hufband,  of  her  move- 
able eftate.  It  arifes  ipfojure  from  the  marriage  ;  and 
therefore  needs  no  other  conftitution.  But  a  ftranger 
may  convey  an  eftate  to  a  wife,  fo  as  it  fhall  not  be 
fubject  to  the  hufband's  adminiftration ;  or  the  huf- 
band himfelf  may,  in  the  marriage-contract,  renounce 
his  jus  mariti  in  all  or  any  part  of  his  wife's  moveable 
eftate. 

8.  From  this  right  are  excepted  paraphernal  goods, 
which,  as  the  word  is  underftood  in  law,  compre- 
hends the  wife's  wearing  apparel,  and  the  ornaments 
proper  to  her  perfon ;  as  necklaces,  ear-rings,  breaft 
or  arm  jewels,  buckles,  &c.  Thefe  are  neither  alie- 
nable by  the  hufband,  nor  affectable  by  his  creditors. 
Things  of  promifcuous  ufe  to  hufband  and  wife,  as 
plate,  medals,  6cc,  may  become  paraphernal,  by  the 
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hufband's  giving  them  to  the  wife,  at  or  before  mar- 
riage ;    but  they  are    paraphernal  only    in  regard  to 

that  hufband  who  gave  them  as  fuch,  and  are  efteem-         * " 

ed  common  moveables,  if  the  wife,  whofe  parapherna- 
lia they  were,  be  afterwards  married  to  a  fecond  huf- 
band ;  unlefs  he  fhall  in  the  fame  manner  appropriate 
them  to  her. 

9.  The  right  of  the  hufband  to  the  wife's  moveable  BurdeDsaf- 
eftate,  is  burdened  with  the  moveable  debts  contracted  f<-'fting  the 
by  her  before  marriage  :  and  as  his  right  is  univerfal,-''"  """""'• 
fo  alfo  is  his  burden  ;    for  it  reaches  to    her    whole 
moveable  debts,    though  they  fhould  far  exceed  her 
moveable  eftate.     Yet  the  hufband  is  not  confidered  as 

the  true  debtor  in  his  wife's  debts.  In  all  actions  for 
payment,  fhe  is  the  proper  defender  :  the  hufband  is 
only  cited  for  his  intereft,  that  is,  as  curator  to  her, 
and  adminiftrator  of  the  fociety-goods.  As  foon  there- 
fore as  the  marriage  is  diflblved,  and  the  fociety-goods 
thereby  fuffer  a  divifion,  the  hufband  is  m  farther 
concerned  in  the  fhare  belonging  to  his  deceafed  wife  ; 
and  confequently  is  no  longer  liable  to  pay  her  debts, 
which  muft  be  recovered  from  her  reprefentatives,  or 
her  feparate  eftate. 

10.  This  obligation  upon  the  hufband  is,  however,  How  ex- 
perpetuated  againft  him  (1.)  Where  his  proper  eltate, tended  a" 
real  or  perfonal,  has  been  affected,  during  the  marriage,  j>ai"ft  t,he 
by  complete  legal  diligence  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  huf-  hulbamU 
band  muft,  by  the  common  rules  of  law,  relieve  his 
property  from  the  burden  with  which  it  ftands  charged  : 

but  the  utmoft  diligence  againft  his  perfon  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  perpetuate  the  obligation ;  nor  even  incom- 
plete diligence  againft  his  eftate.  (2.)  The  hufband 
continues  liable,  even  after  the  wife's  death,  in  fo  far 
as  he  is  lucratus  or  profited  by  her  eftate  :  Still,  how- 
ever, the  law  does  not  confider  a  hufband  who  has  got 
but  a  moderate  tocher  with  the  wife  as  lucratus  by  the 
marriage ;  it  is  the  excefs  only  which  it  confiders  as 
lucrum,  and  that  muft  be  eftimated  by  the  quality  of 

the  parties  and  their  condition  of  life As  he  was  at 

no  time  the  proper  debtor  in  his  wife's  moveable  debts ; 
therefore,  though  he  fhould  be  lucratus,  he  is,  after 
the  diffolution,  only  liable  for  them  fubfidiarie,  i.  e. 
if  her  own  feparate  eftate  is  not  fuffkient  to  pay  them 
off. 

11.  Where  the  wife  is  debtor  in  that  fort  of  debt, 
which,  if  it  had  been  due  to  her,  would  have  excluded 
the  jus  mariti,  e.g.  in  bonds  bearing  intereft,  which,  as 
we  fhall  afterwards  fee  (clxiii.  4.),  continues  heritable 
as  to  the  rights  of  hufband  and  wife,  notwithstanding 
of  the  enactment  of  the  ftatute  1661,  which  renders 
them  moveable  in  certain  other  refpects,  the  hufband 
is  liable  only  for  the  bygone  interefts,  and  thofe  that 
may  grow  upon  the  debt  during  the  marriage  ;  becaufe 
his  obligation  for  her  debts  muft  be  commenfurated  to 
the  intereft  he  has  in  her  eftate.  It  is  the  hufoand 
alone  who  is  liable  in  perfonal  diligence  for  his  wife's 
debts,  while  the  marriage  fubfifts :  the  wife,  who  is 
the  proper  debtor,  is  free  from  all  perfonal  execution 
upon  them  while  fhe  is  vejlita  <viro. 

12.  The  hufband  by  marriage  becomes  the  perpe- 
tual curator  of  the'  wife.  From  this  right  it  arifes, 
1.  That  no  fuit  can  proceed  againft  the  wife  till  the 
hufband  be  cited  for  his  intereft  .  2.  All  deeds,  done 
by  a  wife  without  the  hufband's  confent,  are  null ;  nei- 
ther can  fhe  fue  in  any  action  without  the  hufband's 
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concurrence.  Yet  where  the  b  riband  refufcs,  or  by 
reafon  of  forfeiture,  &c.  cannot  concur  ;  or  where  the 
action  is  to'  be  brought  againft  the  hufband  himlelf, 
for  performing  his  part  of  the  marriage  articles  ;  the 
judge  will  authorife  her  to  fue  in  her  own  name.  The 
effects  arifmg  from  this  curatorial  power  difcover  them- 
felves  even  before  marriage  upon  the  publication  of 
banns  ;  after  which  the  bride,  being  no  longer  fui juris, 
can  contract  no  debt,  nor  do  any  deed,  either  to  the 
prejudice  of  her  future  hufband,  nor  even  to  her  own. 
But  in  order  to  this,  it  is  neceffary  that  the  banns 
fhall  have  been  publiihed  in  the  bride's  parilh-church 
as  well  as  in  that  of  her  hufband. 

13.  If  the  hufband  fhould  either  withdraw  from  his 
wife,  or  turn  her  out  of  doors  ;  or  if,  continuing  in 
family  with  her,  he  fhould  by  fevere  treatment  endan- 
ger her  life  ;  the  commiffaries  will  authorife  a  fepara- 
tion  a  men/a  ct  thoro,  and  give  a  feparate  alimony  to  the 
wife,  fuitable  to  her  hufband's  eftate,  from  the  time  of 
fuch  feparation  until  either  a  reconciliation  or  a  fen- 
tence  of  divorce. 

14.  Certain  obligations  of  the  wife  are  valid,  not- 
withstanding her  being  fub  cura  marlt'i;  ex.  gr.  obliga- 
tions arifmg  from  delict: ;  for  wives  have  no  privilege 
to  commit  crimes.  But  if  the  punifhment  refolves  in- 
to a  pecuniary  mulct,  the  execution  of  it  mull,  from 
her  incapacity  to  fulfil,  be  fufpended  till  the  diffolution 
of  the  marriage,  unlefs  the  wife  has  a  feparate  eftate 
exempted  from  the  jus  maritu 

15.  Obligations  arifmg  from  contract,  affect  either 
the  perfon  or  the  eftate.  The  law  has  been  fo  careful 
to  protect  wives  while  fub  cura  mariii,  that  all  per- 
fonal  obligations  granted  by  a  wife,  though  with  the 
hufband's  confent,  as  bonds,  bills,  &c.  aie  null;  with 
the  following  exceptions:  (1.)  Where  the  wife  gets 
a  feparate  peadium  or  ftock,  either  from  her  father  or 
a  ftranger,  for  her  own  or  her  children's  alimony,  the 
may  grant  perfonal  obligations  in  relation  to  fuch  ftock : 
and  by  Stronger  reafon,  perfonal  obligations  granted 
by  a  wife  are  good,  when  her  perfon  is  actually  with- 
drawn from  the  hufband's  power  by  a  judicial  fepara- 
tion. (2.)  A  wife's  perfonal  obligation,  granted  in 
the  form  of  a  deed  inter  vivos,  is  valid,  if  it  is  not  to 
take  effect  till  her  death.  (3.)  Where  the  wife  is  by 
the  hufband  prefofim  negoi'ds,  intrufted  with  the  ma- 
nagement either  of  a  particular  branch  of  bufinefs  or 
of  his  whole  affairs,  all  the  contracts  the  enters  into  in 
the  exercife  o£ her >prapo/Uura  are  effectual,  even  though 
they  be  not  reduced  to  writing,  but  fhould  arife  mere- 
ly ex  re,  from  furnifhings  made  to  her  :  but  fuch  obli- 
gations have  no  force  againft  the  wife;  it  is  the  huf- 
band only,  by  whofe  commiflion  fhe  acts,  who  is  there- 
by obliged. 

16.  A  wife,  while  fhe  remains  in  family  with  her 
hufband,  is  confidersd  as  pr&pofila  n.'g-otiis  domefticis  ; 
and  confequently  may  provide  things  proper  for  the  fa- 
mily ;  fur  the  price  whereof  the  hufband  is  liable,  tho' 
they  fhould  be  mifhpplied,  or  though  die  hufband 
fhould  have  given  her  money  to  provide  them  elfe- 
where.  A  hufband  who  fufpects  that  his  wife  may 
hint  his  fortune  by  high  living,  may  nfe  the  remedy  of 
inhibition  againft  her;  by  which  ail  perfons  are  niter- 
pelled  from  contracting  with  her,  or  giving  her  credit. 
After  the  completing  of  this  diligence,  whereby  the 
prapqfdura  falls,  the  wife  cannot  bind  the  hufband,  un- 


lefs  for  fuch  reafonable  furnifhings  as  he  cannot  in-     Law  of 
luuct  tlrat  he  provided  her  with  aliunde.     As  every  man,     Sualatd. 
and  confequently  every  hufband,  has  a  right  to  remove         "s/~ 
his  managers  at  pleafiire,  inhibition  may  pafs  at   the 
fuit  of  the  hufband  againft  the  wife,  though  he  fhould 
not  offer  to  juftify  that  meafure  by  an  actual  proo. 
the  extravagance  or  profulion  of  her  temper. 

1 7.  As  to  rights  granted  by  the  wife  affecting  her  Rights  af- 
eftate  ;  fhe  has  no  moveable  eftate,  except  her  para-  feiin.g  her 
phernalia ;     and    thefe  fhe  may   alien  or  impignorate,  el^ate- 
with  confent  of  the  hufband.     She  can,  without  the 
hufband,  bequeath  by  teftament  her  fliare  of  the  goods 

in  communion  ;  but  fhe  cannot  difpofe  of  them  inter 
vivos  ;  for  fhe  herfelf  has  no  proper  right  to  them  while 
the  marriage  fubfifts.  A  wife  can  lawfully  oblige  her- 
felf, in  relation  to  her  heritable  eftate,  with  confent  of 
her  hufband:  for  though  her  perfon  is  in  fome  fenfe 
funk  by  the  marriage,  fhe  continues  capable  of  hold- 
ing a  real  eftate  ;  and  in  fuch  obligations  her  eftate  is 
confidered,  and  not  her  perfon.  A  hufband,  though 
he  be  curator  to  his  wife,  can  by  his  acceptance  or  in- 
tervention, authorife  rights  granted  by  her  in  his  own 
favour  :  for  a  hufband's  curatory  differs  in  this  refpect 
from  the  curatory  of  minors,  for  it  is  not  merely  in- 
tended for  the  wife's  advantage,  but  is  confidered  as  a 
mutual  benefit  to  both. 

18.  All  donations,  whether  by  the  wife  to  the  huf-  Donations 

band,  or  by  the  hufband  to  the  wife,  are  revocable  by  rev«cable 

and  irrevo- 


cable. 


the  donor  ;  but  if  the  donor  dies  without  revocation, 
the  right  becomes  abfolute.  W7here  the  donation  is 
not  pure,  it  is  not  fubject  to  revocation  :  thus,  a  grant 
made  by  the  hufband,  in  confequence  of  the  natural 
obligation  that  lies  upon  him  to  provide  for  his  wife,  is 
not  revocable,  unlefs  in  fo  far  as  it  exceeds  the  meafure 
of  a  rational  fettlement  ;  neither  are  remunerarory 
grants  revocable,  where  mutual  grants  are  made  in  con- 
lideration  of  each  other,  except  where  an  onerous  caufe 
is  fimulated,  or  where  what  is  given  bine  hide  bears  no 
proportion  to  each  other.  All  voluntary  contracts  of 
feparation,  by  which  the  wife  is  provided  in  an  yearly 
alimony,  are  effectual  as  to  the  time  paft,  but  revoca- 
ble either  by  the  hufband  or  wife. 

19.  As  wives  are   in  the  ftrongeft  degree  fubject  to  Ratifica- 
the  influence  of  their  hufbands,  third  parties,  in  whofe  Uon  ^J 
favours  they  had  made  grants,  were  frequently  vexed  wive,< 
with  actions  of  reduction,  as  if  the  grant  had  been  ex- 
torted from  the  wife  through  the  force  or  fear  of  the 
hufband.     To  fecure  the  grantees  againft  this  danger, 
ratifications   were  introduced,    whereby  the  wife,  ap- 
pearing before  a  judge,  declares  upon  oath,  her  huf- 
band not  prcfent,  that  fhe  was  not  induced  to  grant 

the  deed  ex  vi  aul  metu.  A  wife's  ratification  is  not 
abfolutely  neceffary  for  fecuring  the  grantee  :  law  in- 
deed allows  the  wife  to  bring  reduction  of  any  deed  fhe 
has  not  ratified,  upon  the  head  of  force  or  fear  ;  of 
which,  if  fhe  bring  fufficient  evidence,  the  deed  will 
be  fet  afidc  ;  biit  if  fhe  fails  in  the  proof,  it  will  remain 
effectual  to  the  receiver. 

20.  Marriage,  like   other   contracts,  might,  by  the  Diffolutio« 
Roman  law,  be  di T.  lved  by  the  contrary  confent  ofof  mar- 
parties  ;  but,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,  it  cannot  be  dif-  "a8e* 
folved  till  death,  except  by  divorce,  proceeding  either 

upon  the  head  of  adultery  or  of  wilful  defertion. 

21.  Marriage   is  diffolved   by   death,    either  w.; 
year  and  day  from  its  being  contracted,  or  after  year 

and 
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Law   of    and  day.     If  it  is  diflolved  within  year  and   day,  all    tocher,  and  forfeit  to  the  wife  all  her  provifions,  legal   Law  of 
Scotland,    j  ig]lts  granted  in  confidevation  of  the  marriage  ^unlefs    and  conventional  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  offend-  Scotland, 
guarded  againft   in  the   contract)    become   void,    and    ing  wile  ihall  forfeit  to  the  hufband  her  tocher,  and  all  v~~ ^       ' 
things  return  to  the  fame  condition  in  which  they  fcood    the  rights  that  would  have  belonged  to  her  in  the  cafe 
bef  ;re  the   marriage;    with    this   reftriction,  that    the    of  her  furvivance.     This  was  alio  efteemed  the  rule  in 
hufband  is  confidered  as  a  bona  fule  poilelfor,  in    rela-    divorces  upon  adultery.     But  by  a  decifion  of  the  court 
tion  to  what  he   has  confumed  upon  the    faith    of  his    of  feffion  1662,  founded  on  a  tract  of  ancient  deciiions 
right ;  but  he   is   liable  to   repay  the  tocher,  without    recovered  from  the  records,  the  cifending  hufband  was 
any  deduction,    in  confideration  of  his  family-expence    allowed  to  retain  the  tocher. 
during  the  marriage.     If  things  cannot  be  reftored  on       c  ,TTT       ,  r  TT.  ...  . 

both  fides,  equity  hinders  the  reftoring  of  one  party      Sect'  VIL     °f  Mmrs>  and  the:r  iutors  and  eurators'        clxu 
and  not  the  other.      In  a  cafe  which  was  lately  before         1.  The   ftages   of    life   principally    diftir.guifhcd    in  Pupillari 
the  court   of  feffion,   it  was  determined,   after  a  long    law   are,   pvptllarity,  puherly   or   minority,  and    majority,  ty.  &c, 
hearing  in  prefence,  that  where  a  marriage  had  been    A  child  is  under  pupillarity,  from  the  birth  to  14  years 
diffolved  within  the  year  without  a  living  child,  by  the    of  age  if  a  male,  and  till   12  if  a  female.     Minority 
death  of  the  hufband,  the  widow  was  intitled  to  be  ali-    begins  where  pupillarity  ends,  and  continues  till  majo- 
mented   out   of  an   eftate   of  which  he  died   pofTefTed,    rity  ;   which,  by  the  law  of  Scotland,    is  the  age   of 
though  there  were  no  conventional  provifions  ftipulated    2 1    years  complete,  both  in  males  and  females  :  but 
in  favour  of  the  wife.  minority,  in  a  large  fenfe,  includes  all  under  age,  whe- 

22.  Upon  the  diffolution  of  a  marriage,  after  year  ther  pupils  or  puteres.  Becaufe  pupils  cannot  in  any 
and  day,  the  furviving  hufband  becomes  the  irrevocable  degree  ad  for  themfelves,  and  minors  feldom  with  dif- 
proprietor  of  the  tocher  ;  and  the  wife,  when  fhe  fur-  cretion,  pupils  are  put  by  law  under  the  power  of  tu- 
vives,  is  intitled  to  her  jointure,  or  to  her  legal  provi-  tors,  and  minors  may  put  themfelves  under  the  direc- 
fions.  She  has  alfo  right  to  mournings,  fuitable  to  tion  of  curators.  Tutory  is  a  power  and  faculty  to  Tutor*, 
the  hufband's  quality  ;  and  to  alimony  from  the  day  of  govern  the  perfon,  and  adminifter  the  eftate,  of  a  pupil, 
his  death  till  the  term  at  which  her  liferent  proviiion,  Tutors  are  either  nominate,  of  law,  or  dative. 
either  legal  or  conventional,  commences.  If  a  living  2.  A  tutor  nominate  is  he  who  is  named  by  a  fa- 
child  be  procreated  of  the  marriage,  the  marriage  has  ther,  in  his  teftament  or  other  writing,  to  a  lawful 
the  fame  effect  as  if  it  had  fubfifted  beyond  the  year,  child.  Such  tutor  is  not  obliged  to  give  caution  for 
A  day  is  adjected  to  the  year,  in  majorem  cvidentiam,  the  faithful  difcharge  of  his  office;  becaufe  his  fidelity 
that  it  may  clearly  appear  that  the  year  itfelf  is  elap-  is  prefumed  to  have  been  fufficiently  known  to  the  fa- 
fed  ;  and  therefore,  the  running   of   any  part    of  the    ther. 

day,  after  the  year,  has  the  fame  effect  as  if  the  whole  3.  If  there  be  no  nomination  by  the  father,  or  if 
were  elapfed.  The  legal  right  of  courtefy  compe-  the  tutors  nominate  do  not  accept,  or  if  the  nomina- 
tent  to  the  furviving  hufband  is  explained  below,  tion  falls  by  death  or  otherwife,  there  is  place  for  a 
N°  clxx.  28.  tutor  of  latv.     This  fort  of  tutory  devolves  upon  the 

Divorce.  23.  Divorce  is  fuch  a  feparation  of  married  perfons,  next  agnate  ;  by  which  we  underfland  he  who  is  neareft  Annate*. 
during  their  lives,  as  loofes  them  from  the  nuptial  tie,  related  by  the  father,  though  females  intervene, 
and  leaves  them  at  freedom  to  intermarry  with  others.  4.  Where  there  are  two  or  more  agnates  equally 
But  neither  adultery,  nor  wilful  defertion,  are  grounds  near  to  the  pupil,  he  who  is  intitled  to  the  pupil's  legal 
which  muft  neceffarily  diffolve  marriage  ;  they  are  on-  fucceffion  falls  to  be  preferred  to  the  others.  But  as 
ly  handles,  which  the  injured  party  may  :ake  hold  of  the  law  fufpects  that  he  may  not  be  over  careful  to  pre- 
to  be  free.  Cohabitation,  therefore,  by  the  injured  ferve  a  life  which  flands  in  the  way  of  his  own  intereft , 
party,  after  being  in  the  knowledge  of  tire  acts  of  a-  this  fort  of  tutor  is  excluded  from  the  cuftody  of  the 
dultery,  inplies  a  palling  from  the  injury ;  and  no  di-  pupil's  perfon  ;  which  is  commonly  committed  to  the 
vorce  can  proceed,  which  is  carried  on  by  collufion  be-  mother,  while  a  widow,  until  the  pupil  be  feven  years 
twixt  the  parties  left  contrary  to  the  firft  inftitution  old;  and,  in  default  of  the  mother,  to  the  next  cog- 
of  marriage,  they  might  difengage  themfelves  by  their  nate,  i.  e.  the  nigheft  relation  by  the  mother.  The 
own  confent,  and  though,  after  divorce,  the  guilty  tutor  of  law  muft  (by  act  1474)  be  at  lea  ft  25  years  of 
perfon,  as  well  as  the  innocent,  may  contract  fecOnd  age.  He  is  ferved  or  declared  by  a  jury  of  fvvorn 
marriages;  yet,  in  the  cafe  of  divorce  upon  adultery,  men,  who  are  called  upon  a  brief  iiniing  irom  the  chan- 
marriage  is  by  fpecial  ftatute  ( 1 600.  c  20.)  prohibi-  eery,  which  is  directed  to  any  judge  having  jurifdic- 
ted  betwixt  the  two  adulterers.  tion.     He  muft  give  fecurity  before  he  enters  upon  the 

24.  Where  either  party  has  deferted  from  the  other    management. 

for  four  years  together,  that  other  may  fue  for  adhe-  5.  If  no  tutor  of  law  demands  the  office,  any  per- 
rence.  If  this  has  no  effect,  the  church  is  to  proceed,  fon,  even  a  itranger,  may  apply  for  a  taX.OTy-dative. 
firft  by  admonition,  then  by  excommunication  ;  all  But  becaufe  a  tutor  in  law  ought  to  be  allowed  a  com- 
which  previous  fteps  are  declared  to  be  a  fufficient  petent  time  to  deliberate  whether  he  will  ferve  or  not, 
ground  for  purfuing  a  divorce.  Be  praxi,  the  commif-  no  tutory-dative  can  be  given  till  the  elapfrng  of  a  year 
faries  pronounce  fentence  in  the  adherence,  after  one  from  the  time  at  which  the  tutor  ol  law  had  firft  a 
year's  defertion  ;  but  four  years  muft  intervene  between  right  to  ferve.  It  is  the  king  alone,  as  the  father  of 
the  firft  defertion  and  the  decree  of  divorce.  his  country,  who  gives  tutors  dative,  by  his  court  of 

25.  The  legal  effects  of  divorce  on  the  head  of  de-    exchequer;  and  by  act   1672,  no  gift  of  tutory  can 
fertion  are,  that  the  offending  hufband  ihall  reftore  the    pafs   in  exchequer,  without  the  citation  or  confent  or. 
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L  A  W.  Part  III. 

the  next  of  kin  to  the  pupil,  both  by  the  father  and  fubfcribes  alone  all  deeds  of  adminiftration :  but  in  cu-    Law  of 

mother,  nor  till  the  tutor  give    fecurity,  recorded  in  ratory,  it  is   the  minor    who  fubcribes  as  the  proper  Scotland. 

the  books  of  exchequer.     There  is  no  room  for  a  tu-  party;  the  curator  does  no  more  than  confent.     Hence      "~ v~" 

tor  of  law,  or  tutor-dative,  while  a  tutor-nominate  can  alfo,  the  peribns  of  pupils  are  under  the  power  either 

be  hoped  for  :  and  tutors  of  law,  or  dative,  even  after  of  their  tutors  or  of  their  neareft  cognates  ;  but  the  mi- 

they  have  begun  to  ac>,  may  be  excluded  by  the  tutor-  nor,  after  pupillarity,  has  the  dnpofal  of  his  own  per- 

nominate,  as  foon  as  he  offers  to  accept,  unlefs  he  has  fon,  and  may  refide  where  he  pleafes     In  moft  other 

exprefsly  renounced  the  office.     If  a  pupil  be  without  particulars,  the  nature,  the  powers,  and  the  duties  of 

tutors  of  any  kind,  the  ccurt  of  feffion  will,  at  the  fuit  the  two  offices  coincide.     Both  tutors  and    curators  Judicial  iu- 

of  any  kinfman,  name  a  factor  (fteward)  for  the  ma-  mud,  previous  to  their  adminiftration,  make  a  judicial  ventorics. 

nagement  of  the  pupil's  eftate.  inventory,  fubferibed  by  them  and  the  next  of  kin,  be- 

6.  Alter  the  years  of  pupillarity  are  over,  the  mi-  fore  the  minor's  judge-ordinary,  of  his  whole  eftate 
nor  is  conddered  as  capable  of  ailing  by  himfelf,  if  he  perfonal  and  real  ;  of  which,  one  fubferibed  duplicate 
has  confidence  enough  of  his  own  capacity  and  pru-  is  to  be«kept  by  the  tutors  or  curators  themfelves ;  an- 
dence.  The  only  two  cafes  in  which  curators  are  im-  other,  by  the  next  of  kin  on  the  father's  fide  ;  and  a 
pofed  upon  minors  are,  (i.)  Where  they  are  n'amed  third,  by  the  next  of  kin  on  the  mother's.  If  any  eftate 
by  the  father,  in  a  ftate  of  health.      (2.)  Where  the  belonging  to  the  minor  fhall  afterwards  come  to  their 

r  is  himfelf  alive;  for  a  father  is  i;  jo  jure,  with-  knowledge,  they  muft  add  it  to  the  inventory  within 

out  any  fervice,  adminiftrator,  that  is,  both  tutor  and  two  months   alter    their  attaining    pofTeffion  thereof. 

curator  of  law,  to  his  children,  in  relation  to  whatever  Should  they  neglect  this  the   minor's  debtors  are   not 

eftate  may  fall  to  them  during  their  minority.     This  obliged  to  make  payment  to   them  :  they  may  be  re. 

right  in  the  father  d-'es  not  extend  to  grandchildren,  moved  from  their  offices  as  fufpected ;  and  they  are  in- 

nor  to  fuch  even  of  his  immediate  children  as  are  fo-  titled  to  no  allowance  for  the  fums  difburfed  by  them 

risfamifiated.     Neither  lias  it  place  in  fubjects  which  in   the  minors  affairs  (act   1672I,  except  the  expence 

are  left  by  a  ftranger  to  the  mir.or,  excluiive  of  the  fa-  laid  out  upon  the  minor's  entertainment,  upon  his  lands 

ther's  adminiftration.     If  the  minor  choofes  to  be  un-  and  houfes,  and  upon  compleating  his  titles, 
der  the  direction  of  curators,  he  muft  raife  and  execute        9.    Tutors  and  curators  cannot  grant  leafes  of  the  Powers  •£ 

a  fummons,  citing  at  leaft  two  of  his  next  of  kin  to  minor's  lands,  to  endure  longer  than  their  own  offices  ;  tutors  and 

appear  before  his  own  judge  ordinary,  upon  nine  days  nor  under  the  former  rental,  without  either  a  warrant  curators' 

waning  (by  <ic~t  1555.)     At  the  day  and  place  of  ap-  from  the  court  of  feffion,  or  fome  apparent  neceffity. 
pearance,  he  offers  to  the  judge  a  lift  of  thofe  whom         10.  They  have  power  to  fell  the  minor's  moveables  ; 

he  intends  for  his  curators  :  fuch  of  them  as  refolve  but  cannot  iell  their  pupil's  land-eftate,  without    the 
to  undertake  the  office  muft    fign    their    acceptance, ,  authority  of  a  judge,  yet  this  reftraint  reaches  not  to 

and  give  caution  ;  upon  which  an  aft  of  curatory  is  fuch  alienations  as  the  pupil  could  by  law  be  compel- 

extracted.  led  to  grant,  e.  g.  to   renunciations  of  wadfets  upon 

7.  Thefe  curators  are  ftyled  ad negotia  ;  to  diftinguifh  redemption  by  the  reverfer  ;  for  in  fuch  cafe,  the 
them  from  another  fort  called  curators  ad  lites ;  who  very  tenor  of  his  own  right  lays  him  under  the  obli- 
are  authorifed  by  the  judge  to  concur  with  a  pupil  or  gation ;  nor  to  the  renewal  of  charters  to  heirs  ;  but 
minor  in  actions  of  law,  either  where  he  is  without  tu-  the  charter  muft  contain  no  new  right  in  favour  of 
tors  and  curators,  or  where  his  tutors  and  curators  are  the  heir.  The  alienation,  however,  of  heritage  by  a 
parties  to  the  fuit.  This  fort  is  not  obliged  to  give  minor  with  the  confent  of  his  curators,  is  valid. 
caution,  becaufe  they  have  no  intermeddling  with  the  11.  Tutors  and  curators  cannot,  contrary  to  the  na- 
minor's  eft.  te  ;  they  are  appointed  for  a  fpecial  pur-  ture  of  their  truft,  authorife  the  minor  to  do  any  deed 
pofe  ;  and  when  that  is  over,  their  office  is  at  an  end.  for  their  own  benefit ;  nor  can  they  acquire  any  debt 
Women  are  capable  of  being  tutors  and  curators  under  affecting  the  minor's  eftate  ;  and,  where  a  tutor  or  cu- 
the  following  reftriclions  :  (1.)  The  office  of  a  female  rator  makes  fuch  accquifition,  in  his  own  name,  for  a 
tutor  or  curator  falls  by  her  marriage,  even  though  the  lefs  fum  than  the  right  is  intitled  to  draw,  the  benefit 
nomination  lhould  provide  othcrwife  ;  for  fhe  is  no  thereof  accrues  to  the  m<nor.  It  feems,  however,  that 
longer  ful  juris,  and  capable  of  courfe  of  having  ano-  fuch  purchafe  would  be  conddered  as  valid,  provided  it 
ther  under  her  power.  (2.)  No  woman  can  be  tutor  were  bonafdc  acquired  at  a  public  fale ;  for  in  fuch 
of  law.  Papifts  are  (by  act  1700)  declared  incapable  of  cafe  it  occurs  that  the  tutor  or  curator  is  in  fact  me- 
tutory  or  curatory.  Where  the  minor  has  more  tutors  liorating  the  fituation  of  his  ward  by  enhancing  the 
a'.d  curators  than  one,  who  are  called  in  the  nomina-  value  of  his  property  by  a  fair  competition.  In  ge- 
tion  to  the  joint  management,  they  muft  all  concur  in  neral,  it  feems  to  be  the  genius  and  fpirit  of  the  law, 
even/-  act  of  adminiftration  ;  where  a  certain  number  is  that  tutors  and  curators  lhall  do  every  thing  in  their 
named  for  a  quorum,  thai  number  muft  concur  :  where  power  towards  the  faithful  and  proper   difcharge  of 

one   is  named^w-'  quo  non,  no  act  is  valid  without  their  refpective  offices, 
that  <ne's  fpecial  concurrence.     But  if  they  are  named         12.     By  the  Roman  law,  tutory  and  curatory,  being  'f'ie'.r  °™ 

without  any  of  thefe  limitations,   the  concurrence  of  muncra  pullica,   might  be  forced  upon  every  one  who  'Sa  10 

the  majority  of  nominees  then  alive  is  fufficient.  had  not  a  relevant  ground  of  excufe  :  but,  with  us,  the 

8.  In  this,  tutory  differs  from  curatory,  that  as  pu-  perfons  named  to  thefe  offices  may  either  accept  or  de- 
pils  are  incapable  of  confent,  they  have  no  perfon  ca-  cline  :  and  where  a  father,  in  liege  poufti  (when  in  a 
pable  of  acting  ;  which  defect  the  tutor  fupplies  :  but  ftate  of  health),  names  certain  perfons  both  as  tutors 
a  minor  pubei  can  act  for  himfelf.     Hence,  the  tutor  aud  curators  to  his  children,  though  they  have  acted 

as 
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Law  of    as  tutors,  they  may  decline  the  office  of  curatory.     Tu-  ed  in  their  minority,  that  are  hurtful  to  them.    I) 

^Scotland.    tors  an(j  curators  having  once  accepted,  are  liable  in  in  themfelves  void,  need  not  the  remedy  of  reftitation  ; 

diligence,  that  is,  are  accountable  for  the  confequences  but  where  hurtful  deeds  are  granted  by 

of  their  neglect  in  any  part  of  their  duty  from  the  time  pupil's  affairs,  or  by  a  minor  who  has  n< 
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acceptance.     They  are  accountable  fmguli  in  thefe  deeds  fubfift  in  law,  reftitution  is  neceffary :  and 

Jolidum,  i.  e.  every  one  of  them  is  anfwerable,  not  only  even  where  a  minor,  having  curators,  executes  a  ?'ced 

for  his  own   diligence,  but  for  that  of  his  co-tators ;  hurtful  to  himfelf  with  their  confent,  he  has  not  1 

and  any  one  may  be  fued  without  citing  the  reft;  but  action  againft  the  curators,  but  he  Iras  the  bene 

he  who  is  condemned  in  the  whole,  has  action  of  relief  reftitution  againft  the  deed  itfelf.     The  minor  ca, 

againft  his  co-tutors.  be  reftored,  if  he  does  not  raife  and  execute  a  fummons 

13.  From  this  obligation  to  diligence,  wc  may  ex-  for  reducing  the  deed,  ex  capite  minorennitatis  ct  hj~- 
cept,  (1.)  Fathers  or  admiriiftrators  in  law,  who,  from  onis,  before  he  be  25  years  old.  Thefe  four  years,  be- 
the  prefumption  that  they  act  to  the  beft  of  their  tween  the  age  of  2 1  and  25,  called  quadrienmum  utile, 
power  for  their  children,  are  liable  only  for  actual  in-  are  indulged  to  the  minor,  that  he  may  have  a  rcafon- 
tromiffions.  (2.)  Tutors  and  curators  named  by  the  able  time,  from  that  period,  when  he  is  firft  prefumed 
father  in  confequence  of  the  act  1696,  with  the  fpe-  to  have  the  perfect  ufe  of  his  reafon,  to  conlider  with 
cial  provifos,  that  they  ihall  be  liable  barely  for  intro-  himfelf  what  deeds  done  in  his  minority  have  been  truly 
millions,  not  for  omillions;  and  that  each  of  them  fhall  prejudicial  to  him. 

be  liable  only  for  himfelf,  and  not  in  folidum  for  the         18.  Queftions  of  reftitution  are  proper  to  the  court 

co-tutors  :   but  this  power  of  exemption  from  diligence  of  feffion.     Two  things  muft  be  proved  by  the  minor, 

is  limited  to  the  eftate  defcending  from  the  father  him-  in  order  to  the  reduction  of  the  deed:    (1.)  That  he 

felf.     Tutors  or  curators  are  not  intitled  to  any  falary  was  minor  when  it  was  figned  ;   (2.)   That  he  is  hurt 

or  allowance  for  pains,  unlefs  a  falary  has  been  exprefsly  or  lefed  by  the  deed.     This  lefion  muft  not  proceed 

contained  in  the  teftator's  nomination ;  for  their  office  merely  from  accident ;  for  the  privilege  of  reftitution 

is  prefumed  gratuitous.  was  not  intended  to  exempt  minors  from  the  common 

14.  Though  no  perfon  is  obliged  to  accept  the  of-  misfortunes  of  life ;  it  muft  be  owing  to  the  impru- 
fice  of  tutor  or  curator  ;  yet  having  once  accepted,  he  dence  or  negligence  of  the  minor,  or  his  curator, 
cannot  throw  it  up  or  renounce  it  without  fufficient         19.  A  minor  cannot  be  reftored  againft  his  own  de- 
caufe ;  but,  if  he  fhould  be  guilty  of  mifapplying  the  lict  or  fraud;  e.  g.  if  he  mould  induce  one  to  bargain 

How  tuto-  minor's  money,  or  fail  in  any  other  part  of  his  duty,  with  him  by  faying  he  was  major.     (2.)   Reftitution  is 

ry  and  cu-  he  may  be  removed  at  the  fuit  of  the  minor's  next  in  excluded,  if  the  minor,  at  any  time  after  majority,  has 

ratory  ex-    ^m,  or  by  a  co-tutor  or  co-curator.     Where  the  mif-  approved  of  the  deed,  either  by  a  formal  ratification, 

conduct  proceeds    merely  from  indolence  or  inatten-  or  tacitly  by  payment  of  intereft,  or  by  other  acts  in- 

tion,  the  court,  in  place  of  removing  the  tutor,  either  ferring  approbation.     (3.)  A  minor,  who  has  taken 

join  a  curator  with  him,  or,  if  he  be  a  tutor  nominate,  himfelf  to  bufmefs,  as  a  merchant-fhopkeeper,  Sec.  can- 

they  oblige  him  to  give  caution  for  his  paft  and  future  not  be  reftored  againft  any  deed  granted  by  him  in 

management  the  courfe  of  that  bufmefs,  efpecially  if  he  was  proxi- 

15.  The  offices  of  tutory  and  curatory  expire  alfo  by  mus  majorennitati  at  figning  the  deed.  (4.)  According 
the  pupil's  attaining  the  age  of  puberty,  or  the  minor's  to  the  more  common  opinion,  a  minor  cannot  be  re- 
attaining  the  age  of  21  years  complete;  and  by  the  ftored  in  a  queftion  againft  a  minor,  unlefs  fome  grofs 
death  either  of  the  minor,  or  of  his  tutor  and  curator,  unfairnefs  fhall  be  qualified  in  the  bargain. 
Curatory  alfo  expires  by  the  marriage  of  a  female  mi-  20.  The  privilege  of  reftitution  does  not  always  die 
nor,  who  becomes  thereby  under  the  coverture  of  her  with  the  minor  himfelf.  (1.)  If  a  minor  fucceeds  to 
own  hufband.  After  expiry  of  the  office,  reciprocal  a  minor,  the  time  allowed  for  reftitution  is  governed 
aftions  lie  at  the  inftance  both  of  the  tutors  and  cura-  by  the  minority  of  the  heir,  not  of  the  anceftor.  (2.)  If 
tors,  and  of  the  minor.  That  at  the  inftance  of  the  a  minor  fucceeds  to  a  major,  who  was  not  full  25,  the 
minor  is  called  ailio  tuteh  diretla,  by  which  he  can  com-  privilege  continues  with  the  heir  during  his  minority  ; 
pel  the  tutors  to  account ;  that  at  the  inftance  of  the  but  he  cannot  avail  himfelf  of  the  anni  utiles,  except 
tutors,  ailio  tutela  contraria,  by  which  the  minor  can  be  in  fo  far  as  they  were  unexpired  at  the  anceftor's  death, 
compelled  to  repay  what  has  been  profitably  expended  (3.)  If  a  major  fucceeds  to  a  minor,  he  has  only  the 
during  the  adminiftration :  but  this  laft  does  not  lie  quadrienmum  utile  after  the  minor's  death ;  and  if  he 
till  after  accounting  to  the  minor  ;  for  till  then  the  fucceeds  to  a  major  dying  within  the  quadrictmium,  no 
tutors  are  prefumed  intus  habere  to  have  effects  in  more  of  it  can  be  profitable  to  him  than  what  remain- 
their  own  hands  for  anfwering  their  difburfements.  ed  when  the  anceftor  died. 

16.  Deeds  either  by  pupils,  or  by  minors  having  cu-  21.  No  minor  can  be  compelled  to  ftate  himfeif  as 
rators  without  their  confent,  are  null ;  but  they  oblige  a  defender,  in  any  action,  whereby  his  heritable  eftate 
the  granters,  in  as  far  as  relates  to  fums  profitably  ap-  flowing  from  afcendants  may  be  evicted  from  him,  by 
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plied  to  their  ufe.  A  minor  under  curators  can  indeed 
make  a  teftament  by  himfelf;  but  whatever  is  execu- 
ted in  the  form  of  a  deed  inter  vivos,  requires  the  cu- 
rator's confent.  Deeds  by  a  minor  who  has  no  cura- 
tors, are  as  effectual  as  if  he  had  had  curators,  and  fign- 
ed them  with  their  confent ;  he  may  even  alien  his  he- 
ritage, without  the  interpofition  of  a  judge. 
Reftitution.      1 7.  Minors  may  be  reftored  againft  all  deeds  grant- 


one  pretending  a  preferable  right. 

22.  This  privilege  is  intended  merely  to  fave  minors 
from  the  nccefilty  of  difputing  upon  queftions  of  prefe- 
rence. It  does  not  therefore  take  place,  (1.)  where 
the  action  is  purfued  on  the  father's  falfebood  or  delict. 
(2.)  Upon  his  obligation  to  convey  heritage.  (3.)  On 
his  liquid  bond  for  a  fam  of  money,  though  fuch  ac- 
tion (hould  have   the  effect  to  carry  off  the  minor's 
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eftate  by  adjudication.      (4.)  Nor  in  anions  pnrfued  by  a  legal  reftraint  laid  upon  fuch  perfons  from  figning     Law  of 
the  minor's  fuperior,  upon  feudal  cafualties.      (5.)  This  any  deed  to  their  own  prejudice,  without  the  confent  Scotland, 
privilege  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an  action  which  of  their  curators  or  interdictors.  *"""" ' 
had  been  firft  brought   againft  the  father,  and  is  only         27.  There  could  be  no  interdiction,  by  the  ancient 
continued  againft  the  minor  ;  nor  where  the  father  was  practice,  without  a  previous   inquiry  into  the  perfon's 
not  in   the  peaceable  potfeflion  of  the  heritable  fubject  condition.     But  as  there  were  few  who  could  bear  the 
at  his  death.     Before  the  minor  can  plead  it,  he  mud  fhame   that  attends  judicial  interdiction,  however  ne- 
be  ferved  heir  to  his  father.     The  perfons  of  pupils  are  cefiary  the   reftraint  might  have  been,  voluntary  inter- 
by  laid  act    1696  protected  from   imprifonment  on  ci-  diction  has  received  the  countenance  of  law  ;  which  is 
vii  debts.                                                         .  generally  executed  in  the  form  of  a  bond,  whereby  the 

23.  Curators  are  given,  not  only  to  minors,  but  in  granter  obliges  himfelf  to  do  no  deed  that  may  affect 
general  tu  every  one  who,  either  through  defect  of  his  eftate,  without  the  confent  of  certain  friends  there- 
judgment,  or  unfknefs  of  difpofition,  is  incapable  of  in  mentioned.  Though  the  reafons  inductive  of  the 
rightly  managing  his  own  affairs.  Of  the  firfl:  fort,  are  bond  mould  be  but  gently  touched  in  the  recital,  the 
idiots  and  furious  perfons.  Idiots,  or  fatui,  are  en-  interdiction  ftands  good.  Voluntary  interdiction,  tho* 
tirely  deprived  of  the  faculty  of  reafon.  The  diftemper  it  be  impofed  by  the  fole  act  of  the  perfon  interdicted, 
of  the  furious  perfon  does  not  confift  in  the  defect  of  cannot  be  recalled  at  his  pleafure  :  but  it  may  be  taken 
reafon;  but  in  an  overheated  imagination,  which  ob-  off,  (1.)  By  a  fentence  of  the  court  of  feffion,  decla- 
ftructs  the  application  of  reafon  to  the  purpofes  of  life,  ring;,  either  that  there  was,  from  the  beginning,  no  fuf- 
Curators  may  be  alfo  granted  to  lunatics  ;  and  even  to  ficient  ground  for  the  reftraint ;  or  that  the  party  is, 
perfons  dumb  and  deaf,  though  they  are  of  found  judge-  fmce  the  date  of  the  bond,  become  rei  fui  providus. 
ment,  where  it  appears  that  they  cannot  exert  it  in  the  (2.)  It  falls,  even  without  the  authority  of  the  lords, 
management  of  bufinefs.  Every  perfon,  who  is  come  by  the  joint  act  of  the  perfon  interdicted,  and  his  in- 
t;  age,  and  is  capable  of  acting  rationally,  has  a  natu-  terdictors,  concurring  to  take  it  off.  (3.)  Where  the 
ral  right  to  conduct  his  own  affairs.  The  only  regular  bond  of  interdiction  requires  a  certain  number  as  a 
way,  therefore,  of  appointing  this  fort  of  curators,  is  quorum,  the  reftraint  ceafes,  if  the  interdictors  ihall 
by  a  jury  ftrmmoned  upon  a  brief  from  the  chancery  ;  by  death  be  reduced  to  a  leffer  number. 

which    15  not,    like  the  brief  of  common  tutory,  di-        28.  Judicial  interdiction  is  impofed  by  a  fenteiice  of 

rected  to  any  judge-ordinary,  but  to  the  judge  of  the  the  court  of  feftion.     It  commonly  proceeds  on  an  ac- 

fpecial  territory  where  the  perfon  alleged  to  be  fatuous  tion  brought  by  a  near  kiufman  to  the  party;    and 

or  furious  refides  ;  that,  if  he  is  truly  of  found  judge-  fometimes  from  the  nou'ile  offichim  or  the  court,  when 

ment,  he  may  have  an  opportunity  to  oppofe  it :  and  they  perceive,  during  the  pendency  of  a  fuit,  that  any 

for  this  reafon,  he  ought  to   be  made  a  party  to  the  of  the  litigants  is,  from  the  facility  of  his  temper,  fub- 

bricf.     The  curatory  of  idiots  and  furious  perfons  be-  ject  to  impofition.     This  fort  muft  be  taken  off  by  the 

longs  to  the  neareft  agnate;  but  a  father  is  preferred  authority  of  the  fame  court  that  impofed  it. 
to  the  curatory  of  his  fatuous  fon,  and  the  hufband  to         29.  An  interdiction  need  not  be  ferved  againft  the  Regiftra- 

that  cf  his  fatuous  wife,  before  the  agnate.  perfon  interdicted  ;  but  it  muft  be   executed,  or  pub- tion  ofin- 

24.  A  claufe  is  inferted  in  the  brief,  for  inquiring  limed  by  a  meffenger,  at  the  market  crofs  of  the  ju-  terdi&ions, 
how  long  the  fatuous  or  furious  perfon  has  been  in  that  rifdiction  where  he  refides,  by  publicly  reading  the  la- 
condition  ;  and  the  verdict  to  be  pronounced  by  the  terdiction  there,  after  three  oyeffes  made  for  convoca- 
inqueft  has  a  retrofpective  effect ;  for  it  is  declared  a  ting  the  lieges.  A  copy  of  this  execution  muft  be  af- 
fufficient  ground,  without  further  evidence,  for  redu-  fixed  to  the  crofs ;  and  thereafter,  the  interdiction,  with 
cing  all  deeds  granted  after  the  period  at  which  it  ap-  its  execution,  muft  (by  the  act  1 58 1 )  be  regiftered  in 
peared  by  the  proof  that  the  fatuity  or  furiofity  began,  the  books  both  of  the  jurifdiction  where  the  perfon 
But,  as  fatuous  and  furious  perfons  are,  by  their  very  interdicted  refides  and  where  his  lands  lie,  or  (by  the 
irate,  incapable  of  being  obliged,  all  deeds  done  by  act  1600)  in  the  general  regifter  of  the  feffion,  within 
them  maybe  declared  void,  upon  proper  evidence  of  40  days  from  the  publication.  An  interdiction,  before 
their  fatuity  at  the  time  of  figning,  though  they  ihould  it  is  regiftered,  has  no  effect  againft  third  parties,  tho' 
never  have  been  cognofced  idiots  by  an  inqueft.  they  fhould  be  in  the  private  knowledge  of  it  ;  but  it 

25.  We  have  fome  few  inftances  of  the  fovereign's  operates  againft  the  interdictors  themfelves,  as  foon  as 
giving  curators  to  idiots,  where  the  next  agnate  did  not  it  is  delivered  to  them. 

claim;  but  fuch  gifts  are  truly  deviations  from  the  law,         30.  An  interdiction,  duly  regiftered,  has  this  effect,  Efft&s. 

fince  they  pafs  without  any  inquiry  into  the  ftateof  the  that  all  deeds  done  thereafter,  by  the  perfon  interdic- 

perfon  upon  whom  the  curatory   is  impofed.     Hence  ted,  without  the  confent  of  his  interdictors,  affecting 

the  curator  of  law  to  an  idiot,  ferving  quandocunque ,  is  his    heritable  eftate,  are  fubject    to  reduction.     Regi- 

preferred,  as  foon  as  he  offers^himfelf,  before  the  cura-  ftration  in  the  general  regifter  fecures  all    his   lands 

tor-dative.     This  fort  of  curatory  does  not  determine  from   alienation,  wherever  they  lie;  but  where  the  in- 

by  the  lucid   intervals   of  the  perfon y?/^  cura  ;  but  it  terdiction  is  recorded  in  the  regifter  of  a    particular 

expires  by  his  death,  or  perfect  return  to  a  found  jud;;c-  ihirc,  it  covers  no  lands  except  thofe  fituated   in  that 

ment;  which  lnft  ought  regularly  to  be  declared,  by  fhire.     But  perfons  interdicted  have  full  power  to  dif- 

the  fentence  of  a  judge.  pofe  of  their  moveables,  not  only  by  teftament,  but  by 

26.  Perfons,  let  them  be  ever  fo  profafe,  or  liable  to  prefent  deeds  of  alienation  :  And  creditors,  in  pevibnal 
be  impofed  upon,  if  they  have  the  exercife  of  reafon,  bonds  granted  after  interdiction,  mayufe  all  execution 
can  effectually  oblige  themfelves,  till  they  are  fettered  againft  their  debtor's  perfon  and  moveable  eftate  :  fuch 
by  law..    This   may  be  done  by  Intirdiflion,  which  is  bends,  being  only  fubje&  to  reduction  in  fo  far   as  di- 
ligence 


Part  lit,.  L 

Law  of    ligence  againft  the  heritable  eftate  may  proceed  upon 
Scotland.    them. 

31.  All  onerous  or  rational  deeds  granted  by  the 
perfon  interdicted,  are  as  effectual,  even  without  the 
confent  of  the  interdictors,  as  if  the  granter  had  been 
laid  under  no  reftraint ;  but  he  cannot  alter  the  fuccef- 
fion  of  his  heritable  eftate,  by  any  fettlement,  let  it  be 
ever  fo  rational.  No  deed,  granted  with  confent  of 
the  interdictors,  is  reducible,  though  the  ftrongeft  le- 
fion  or  prejudice  to  the  granter  fhould  appear :  the 
only  remedy  competent,  in  fuch  cafe,  is  an  action  by  the 
granter  againft  his  interdictors,  for  making  up  to  him 
what  he  has  loft  through  their  undue  confent.     It  is  no 

torji  part  of  the  duty  of  interdictors,  to  receive  fums  or  ma- 

nage any  eftate  ;  they  are  given  merely  ad  auBontatem 
prtrjlandam,  to  interpofe  their  authority  to  reafonable 
deeds :  and  fo  are  accountable  for  nothing  but  then- 
fraud  or  fault,  in  confenting  to  deeds  hurtful  to  the 
.  j       perfon  under  their  care. 

children.  32,  ^e  ^aw  concerning  the  ftate  of  children  falls 

next  to  be  explained.  Children  are  either  born  in  wed- 
lock, or  out  of  it.  All  children  born  in  lawful  mar- 
riage or  wedlock,  are  prefumed  to  be  begotten  by  the 
perfon  to  whom  the  woman  is  married  :  and  confe- 
quently  to  be  lawful  children.  This  prefumption  is  fo 
ftrongly  founded,  that  it  cannot  be  defeated  but  by  di- 
rect evidence  that  the  mother's  hufband  could  not  be 
the  father  of  the  child,  e.  g.  where  he  is  impotent,  or 
was  abfent  from  the  wife  till  within  fix  lunar  months 
of  the  birth.  The  canonifts  indeed  maintain,  that  the 
concurring  teftimony  of  the  hufband  and  wife,  that  the 
child  was  not  procreated  by  the  hufband,  is  fufficient 
to  elude  this  legal  prefumption  for  legitimacy  :  but  it 
is  an  agreed  point,  that  no  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  fuch 
teftimony,  if  it  be  made  after  they  have  owned  the 
child  to  be  theirs.  A  father  has  the  abfolute  right  of 
difpofmg  of  his  childrcns  perfon,  of  directing  their  edu- 
cation, and  of  moderate  chaftifement ;  and  even  after 
they  become  puberes,  he  may  compel  ihem  to  live  in 
family  with  him,  and  to  contribute  their  labour  and 
induftry,  while  they  continue  there,  towards  his  fervice. 
A  child  who  gets  a  feparate  (lock  from  the  father  for 
tarrying  on  any  trade  or  employment,  even  though  he 
fhould  continue  in  the  father's  houfe,  may  be  faid  to 
be  emancipated  or  forisfamiliated,  in  fo  far  as  concerns 
that  ftock  ;  for  the  profits  arifing  from  it  are  his  own. 
Forisfamiliation,  when  taken  in  this  fenfe,  is  alfo  infer- 
red by  the  child's  marriage,  or  by  his  living  in  a  fepa- 
rate houfe,  with  his  father's  permitTion  or  good-will. 
Children,  after  their  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  be- 
come according  to  the  general  opinion,  their  own  ma- 
ilers ;  and  from  that  period  are  bound  to  the  father 
only  by  the  natural  ties  of  duty,  affection,  and  grati- 
tude. The  mutual  obligations  between  parents  and 
children  to  maintain  each  other,  are  explained  after- 
wards, N°  clxxii.  4. 

Eaflards.  33.  Children  born  out  of  wedlock,  are  ftyled  natu- 

ral children,  or  baflards.  Baftards  may  be  legitima- 
ted or  made  lawful,  (1.)  By  the  fubfequcnt  inter- 
marriage of  the  mother  of  the  child  with  the  father. 
And  this  fort  of  legitimation  intitles  the  child  to  all 
the  rights  of  lawful  children.  The  fubfequent  mar- 
riage, which  produces  legitimation,  is  confidered  by 
the  law  to  have  been  entered  into  when  the  child  legi- 
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timated  was  begotten  ;  and  hence,  if  it  be  a  male,  he  Law  of 
excludes,  by  his  right  of  primogeniture,  the  fons  pro-  Scotland.^ 
created  after  the  marriage,  from  the  fucceffion  of  the 
father's  heritage,  though  thefe  fons  were  lawful  chil- 
dren from  the  birth.  Hence,  alfo,  thofe  children  only 
can  be  thus  legitimated,  who  are  begotten  of  a  woman 
whom  the  father  might  at  that  period  have  lawfully 
married.  (2.)  Baftards  are  legitimated  by  letters  of 
legitimation  from  the  fovereign.     N°  clxxxii.  3. 

34.  As  to  the  powers  of  mailers  over  their  fervants :  Servants. 
All  fervants  now  enjoy  the  fame  rights  and  privileges 

with  other  fubjeets,  unlefs  in  fo  far  as  they  are  tied 
down  by  their  engagements  of  fervice.  Servants  are 
either  neceffary  or  voluntary.  Neceffary  are  thofe 
whom  law  obliges  to  work  without  wages,  of  wh  m 
immediately.  Voluntary  fervants  engage  without  com- 
pulfion,  either  for  mere  fubfiftence,  or  alfo  for  wages. 
Thofe  who  earn  their  bread  in  this  way,  if  they  fhould 
ftand  off  from  engaging,  may  be  compelled  to  it  by 
the  juftices  of  the  peace,  who  have  power  to  fix  the 
rate  of  their  wages. 

35.  Colliers,    coal  bearers,    falters,    and   other  per- Colliers 
fons  neceffary  to  collieries  and  falt-works,  as  they  are  aild  'a't?ri* 
particularly  defcribed  by  act  1661,  were  formerly  tied 

down  to  perpetual  fervice  at  the  works  to  which  they 
had  once  entered.  Upon  a  fale  of  the  works,  the  right 
of  their  fervice  was  transferred  to  the  new  proprietor. 
All  perfons  were  prohibited  to  receive  them  into  their 
fervice,  without  a  teftimonial  from  their  iaft  rnafter ;  and 
if  they  deferted  to  another  work,  and  were  rederaand- 
ed  within  a  year  thereafter,  he  who  had  received  them 
was  obliged  to  return  them  within  twenty- four  hours, 
under  a  penalty.  But  though  the  proprietor  fhould 
negkdt  to  require  the  deferter  within  the  year,  he  did 
not,  by  that  lhort  prefcription,  lofe  his  property  in  him. 
Colliers,  &c.  where  the  colliery  to  which  they  were  re- 
ftricted  was  either  given  up,  or  not  fufficient  for  their 
maintenance,  might  lawfully  engage  with  others  ;  but 
if  that  work  fhould  be  again  fet  a-going,  the  proprie- 
tor might  reclaim  them  back  to  it. 

36.  But  by  15  G,:o.  III.  c.  28.  thefe  reftraints,  the  Reftrainti 
only  remaining  veRiges  o:  flavor  y  inthe  law  of  Scotland,  lltel7  ta-- 
are  abrogated;  and,  after  the  1  ft  July  1775,  all  col-  iin  °* ' 
Hers,  coal-bearers,  and  fakers,  are  declared  to  be  upon 

the  fame  footing  with  other  fervants  or  labourers.  The 
aft  fubjeets  thofe  who  were  bound  prior  to  the  ift  July 
1775,  to  a  certain  number  of  years  fervice  for  theif 
freedom,  according  to  the  age  of  the  perfon. 

37.  The  poor  make  the  loweft  clafs  or  order  of  per-  The  poor*, 
fons.     Indigent  children  may  be  compelled  to  ferve  any 

of  the  king's  fubjeets  without  wages,  till  their  age  of 
thirty  years.     Vagrants  and  fturdy  beggars  may  be  alfo 
compelled  to  ferve  any  manufacturer.     And  became 
few  perfons  were  willing  to  receive  them  into  their  fer- 
vice,  public  work-houfes  are  ordained  to   be  built  for- 
fe  ting  them  to  work.     The  poor  who  cannot  work, 
mad  be  maintained  by  the  pariihes  in  which  they  were 
bora  ;  and  where    the  place  of  their  nativity  is  not 
known,  that  burden  falls  upon  the  partfhes  where  they 
have  had  their  moft  common  refort,  for  the  three  years 
immediately  preceding    their    being    apprehended  or- 
their  applying  for  the  public  charity.     Where  the  con- 
tributions collected  at  the  churches  to  which  they  be- 
long s'-e  not  fufficient  for  their  maintenance,  they  are 
0     '  to 
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Law  of    to  receive  badges  from  the  minifter  and  kirk-feftion,  in'       5.   In  that  fort  of  moveables  which  never  had  an    Law  of 
Scotland.  ^  v;rtue  of  which  they  may  afk  alms  at  the  dwelling  houfes     owner,  as  wild-beads,  fowls,  fifties,  or  pearls  found  on  Scotland. 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parifti.  the  fhore,  the  original  law  takes  place,  that  he  who  iirft  '    ~^~ 

apprehends,  becomes  proprietor  ;  in  fo  much,  that  tho' 
CHAP.     II.  the  right  of  hunting,  fowling,  and  fifhing,  be  reftrained 

by  ftatute,  under  certain  penalties,  yet  all  game,  even 
Of  T  h  1  n  g  s.  what  is  catched  in   contravention  of  the  law,  becomes 

the  property  of  the  catcher  (unlefs  where  the  ccr.fiT: 

THE  things,  or  fubjecls,    to  which  peribns  have    tion  thereof  is  made  part  of  the  penalty),  the  contraven- 
right,  are  the  fecond  object  of  law.  er  being  obnoxious,  however,  to  the  penal  enaftm; 

of  the  ftatutes  in  confequencc  of  his  tranfgrefllon.     It 
clxii.       Sect.  I.      Of  the  divifon  of  rights,  and  the  feveral  ivays  by    was  not  for  a  long  time  a  fixed  point  whether  a  perfon, 

which  a  right  may  be  acquired.  though  poffeffed  of  the  valued  rent  by  law  intitling  him 

to  kill  game,  could  hunt  upon  another  perfon's  grounds 

Property.         The  right  of  enjoying  and  difpofing  of  a  fubject  at    without  confent :  but  it  was  lately  found  by  the  court 

one's  pleafure,  is  called  property.     Proprietors  are  re-    of  feffion,  and  affirmed  upon  appeal,  that  he  could  not ; 

flxained  by  law  from  ufing  their  property  emuloufly  to    it  being  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  property,  that  any 

their  neighbour's  prejudice.     Every  ftate  or  fovereign    perfon,  however  qualified,  fliould  have  it  in  his  power 

has  a  power  over  private  property,  called,  by  fome  law-    to  traverfe  and  hunt  upon  another's  grounds   without 

yers,  dominium  cmhiens,  in  virtue  of  which,  the  proprie-    confent   of  the  proprietor.     Although  certain  things 

tor  may  be  compelled  to  fell  his  property  for  an  adequate    become  the  property  of  the  firft  occupant,  yet  there 

price,  where  an  evident  utility  on  the  part  of  the  public    are  others  which  fall  not  under  this  rule.     Thus,  whales 

demands  it.  thrown   in  or  killed  on  the  coafts,  belong  neither  to 

Things  in-       2.  Certain  things  are  by  nature  itfelf  incapable  of    thofe  who  kill  them,  nor  to  the  proprietor  of  the  grounds 

capable  of  appropriation;  as  the  air,  the  light,  the  ocean,  &c. :     on  which  they  are  caft;  but  to  the  king,  providing  they 

^ppiopna-  none  of  which  can  be  brought  under  the  power  of  any    are  fo  large  that  they  cannot  be  drawn  up  by  a  wane 

one  perfon,  though  their  ufe  be  common  to  all.     Others    with  fix  oxen. 

are  by  law  exempted  from  private  commerce,  in  refpect  6.  Accession  is  that  way  of  acquiring  property,  by  Acceflion, 
of  the  ufes  to  which  they  are  deftined.  Of  this  lafl:  kind  which,  in  two  things  which  have  a  connection  with  or 
are  (1.)  Res  publico,  as  navigable  rivers,  highways,  dependence  on  one  another,  the  property  of  the  prin- 
bridges,  &c. :  the  right  of  which  is  vefted  in  the  king,  cipal  thing  draws  after  it  the  property  of  its  acceffory. 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  his  people,  and  they  are  called  Thus  the  owner  of  a  cow  becomes  the  owner  of  the 
regalia.  (2.)  Res  univrfitatis,  things  which  belong  in  calf;  a  houfe  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  ground  on 
property  to  a  particular  corporation  or  fociety,  and  which  it  ftands,t  hough  built  with  materials  belonging 
whofe  ufe  is  common  to  every  individual  in  it,  but  both  to  and  at  the  charge  of  another  ;  trees  taking  root  in 
property  and  ufe  are  fubject  to  the  regulations  of  the  our  ground,  though  planted  by  another,  become  ours. 
fociety;  as  town-houfes,  corporation-halls,  market-  Thus,  alfo,  the  infenfible  addition  made  to  one's  ground 
places,  church-yards,  &c.  The  lands  or  other  revenue  by  what  a  river  wafhes  from  other  grounds  (which  is 
belonging  to  the  corporation  do  not  fall  under  this  clafs.  called  alluvio),  accrues  to  the  mafter  of  the  ground 
but  are  juris  privati,  quoad  the  corporation.  which  receives  the  addition:   but  where    it  happened 

"Ways  of  g.  Property  may  be  acquired,  either  by  occupation  or    that  a  large  piece  of  ground  was  disjoined  and  annexed 

acquiring  accejfwn  ;  and  transferred  by  tradition  or prefcription  :  but  to  another  perfon's  by  the  force  of  a  river  or  any  other 
proper  y.  prefcrjpt;on  being  alfo  a  way  of  lofing  property,  falls  accident,  and  which  was  by  the  Romans  called  avul/io, 
to  be  explained  under  a feparate  title.  Occupation,  or  they  confidered  the  owner's  right  of  property  ftill  to 
occupancy,  Is  the  appropriating  of  things  which  have  no  fubfift,  $  21.  Injl.  de  rer.  divis  ;  and  it  is  probable  that, 
owner,  by  apprehending  them,  or  feizing  their  poffef-  in  a  fimilar  cafe,  courts  would  countenance  -the 
fion.  This  was  the  original  method  of  acquiring  pro-  diftinction.  The  Romans  excepted  from  this  rule  the 
perty  :  and  continued,  under  certain  reftrictions,  the  cafe  of  paintings  drawn  on  another  man's  board  or  can- 
doctrine  of  the  Roman  law,  Quod  nullius  efl,jit  occupantis;  vas,  in  confideration  of  the  excellency  of  the  art ;  which 
but  it  can  have' no  room  in  the  feudal  plan,  by  which  exception  the  practice  has  for  a  like  reafon  extended  to 
the  king  is  looked  upon  as  the  original  proprietor  of  all  fimilar  cafes, 
the  lands  within  his  dominions.  7.  Under  acceflion  is  comprehended  Specification;  Spetifica- 

4.  Even  in  that  fort  of  moveable  goods,  which  are  by  which  is  meant,  a  perfon's  making  anewfpecies  or  tion, 
prefumed  to  have  once  had  an  owner,  this  rule  obtains  fubject,  from  materials  belonging  to  another.  Where 
by  the  law  of  Scotland,  Quod  nullius  ejf,  Jit  domini  regis,  the  new  fpecies  can  be  again  reduced  to  the  matter  of 
Thus,  the  right  of  treafure  hid  under  ground  is  not  ac-  which  it  was  made,  law  confiders  the  former  mafsas 
quired  by  occupation,  but  accrues  to  the  king.  Thus  ftill  exifting  ;  and  therefore,  the  new  fpecies,  as  an  ac- 
alfo,  where  one  finds  ftrayed  cattle  or  other  moveables,  cefTory  to  the  former  fubject,  belongs  to  the  proprietor 
which  have  been  loft  by  the  former  owner,  the  finder  of  that  fubject :  but  where  the  thing  made  cannot  be 
acquires  no  right  in  them,  but  muft  give  public  notice  fo  reduced,  as  in  the  cafe  of  wine,  which  cannot  be 
thereof;  and  if, within  year  and  dayaftcr  fuch  notice,  the  again  turned  into  grapes,  there  is  no  place  for  the  Jiaio 
proprietor  does  not  claim  his  goods,  they  fall  to  the  juris  ,•  and  therefore  the  workmanfhp,  draws  after  it 
king,  fheriff,  or  other  perfon  to  whom  the  king  has  made  the  property  of  the  materials.  But  the  perfon  who 
a  grant  of  fuch  efcheats.  thus  carries  the  property  from  the  other  is  bound  to 

indemnify 
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indemnify  him  according  to  the  true  value  ;  and  in 
cafe  it  was  done  maU  fide,  he  may  be  made  liable  in  the 
pretium  affeclionis  or  utmoft  value. 

8.  Though  the  new  fpecies  fhould  be  produced  from 
the  Commixtion  or  con fufion  of  different  fubftances 
belonging  to  different  proprietors,  the  fame  rule  holds ; 
but  where  the  mixture  is  made  by  the  common  confent 
of  the  owner,  fuch  confent  makes  the  whole  a  com- 
mon property,  according  to  the  fhares  that  each  pro- 
prietor had  formerly  in  the  feveral  subjects.  Where 
things  of  the  fame  fort  are  mixed  without  the  confent 
of  the  proprietors,  which  cannot  again  be  feparated, 
e.  g.  two  hogfheads  of  wine,  the  whole  likcwife  be- 
comes a  common  property  ;  but,  in  the  after-divifion, 
regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the  different  quality  of  the 
wines :  if  the  things  fo  mixed  admit  of  a  feparation, 
e.  g.  two  flocks  of  fheep,  the  property  continues  di- 
ftinct 

2.  Property  is  carried  from  one  to  another  by  Tra- 
dition ;  which  is  the  delivery  of  poffeifion  by  the  pro- 
prietor, with  an  intention  to  transfer  the  property  to 
the  receiver.  Two  things  are  therefore  requifite,  in 
order  to  the  transmitting  of  property  in  this  way : 
(1.).  The  intention  or  confent  of  the  former  owner  to 
transfer  it  on  fome  proper  title  of  alienation,  as  fale, 
exchange,  gift,  &c.  (2.)  The  actual  delivery  in  pur- 
suance of  that  intention.  The  firit  is  called  the  caufa, 
the  other  the  modus  transfercndi  dominli  :  which  laft  is 
fo  necelfary  to  the  acquiring  of  property,  that  he  Who 
gets  the  laft  right,  with  the  firfb  tradition,  is  preferred, 
according  to  the  rule,  Tradition'tbus,  non  nud'zs  paclis  trans- 
fer untur  rerum  dominia. 

10.  Tradition  is  either  real,  where  the  ipfa  corpora 
of  moveables  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  receiver  ;  or 
fvmbolical,  which  is  ufed  where  the  thing  is  incapable 
if  real  delivery,  or  even  when  actual  delivery  is  only 
inconvenient.  Where  the  polfefiion  or  cuftody  of  the 
fubject  has  been  before  with  him  to  whom  the  pro- 
perty is  to  be  transferred,  there  is  no  room  for  tradi- 
tion. 

11.  Poffeffion,  which  is  effcntial  both  to  the  acqui- 
sition and  enjoyment  of  property,  is  defined,  the  deten- 
tion of  a  thing,  with  a  deiign  or  animus  in  the  detainer 
of  holding  it  as  his  own.  It  cannot  be  acquired  by 
the  fole  act  of  the  mind,  without  real  detention ;  but, 
being  once  acquired,  it  may  be  continued  folo  ammo. 
PoiTefficn  is  either  natural,  or  civil.  Natural  poffeffion 
is,  when  one  poffeffes  by  himfelf :  thus,  we  poifefs  lands 
by  cultivating  them  and  reaping  their  fruits,  houfes  by 
inhabiting  them,  moveables  by  detaining  them  in  our 

civiJ,  and  hands.  Civil  poffefiion  is  our  holding  the  thin  ;,  either 
by  the  fole  act  of  the  mind,  or  by  the  hands  of  another 
who  holds  it  in  our  name  :  thus,  the  owner  of  a  thing 
lent  poffeffes  it  by  the  borrower  :  the  proprietor  of  lands, 
by  his  tackfman,  truftee,  or  fteward,  &c.  The  fame 
fubject  cannot  be  poffeffed  entirely,  or  in  folidum,  by 
two  different  perfcns  at  one  and  the  fame  time :  and 
therefore  poffeffion  by  an  act  of  the  mind  ceafes,  as 
foonas  the  natural  poffeffion  is  fo  taken  up  by  another, 
that  the  former  poifeffor  is  not  suffered  to  re-enter.  Yet 
two  persons  may,  in  the  judgment  of  law,  poffefs  the 
fame  fubjecl,  at  the  fame  time,  on  different  rights  : 
thus,  in  the  cafe  of  a  pledge,  the  creditor  poffeffes  it  in 
his  own  name,  in  virtue  of  the  right  of  impignoration  ; 
while  the  proprietor  is  considered  as  pofleffing,  in  and 
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through  the  creditor,  in  fo  far  as  is  neceffary  for  fup- 
porting  his  right  of  property.  The  fame  doctrine  holds 
in  life  renters,  tackfmen,  and,  generally,  in  every  cafe 
where  there  are  rights  affecting  a  fubject  diflincl  from 
the  property. 

12.  A  bonaf.de  poffeffor  is  he  who,  though  he  is  not  1/onafJe* 
really  proprietor  of  the  fubject,  yet  believes  himfelf  pro- 
prietor on  probable  grounds.     A  malajide  poffeffor  is  he 

who  knows,  or  is  prefumed  to  know,  that  what  he  poffef- 
fes is  the  property  of  another.  A  poffeffor  bonajide  ac- 
quired right,  by  the  Roman  law,  to  the  fruits  of  the 
fubject  poiflffed,  that  had  been  reaped  and  confumed 
by  himfelf,  while  he  believed  the  fubjects  his  own.  By 
our  cuftoms,  perception  alone,  without  confumption, 
fecures  the  poffeffor  :  nay,  if  he  has  fown  the  ground, 
while  his  bonajides  continued,  he  is  intitlsd  to  reap  the 
crop,  propter  curam  et  culturam.  But  this  doctrine  does 
not  reach  to  civil  fruits,  e.  g.  the  intereft  of  money, 
which  the  bona  fide  receiver  mufl  restore,  together  with 
the  principal,  to  the  owner. 

1 3.  bona  fides  neceffarily  ceafeth  by  the  confc'untia 
rei  aliente  in  the  poffeffor,  whether  fuch  confcioufnefs 
fhould  proceed  from  legal  interpellation,  or  private 
knowledge.  Mala  fides  is  fometimes  induced  by  the 
true  owner's  bringing  his  action  against  the  poffeffor, 
fometimes  not  till  litifconteftation,  and,  in  cafes  uncom- 
monly favourable,  not  till  fentence-be  pronounced  a- 
gainft  the  poffeffor. 

14.  The  property  of  moveable  fubjects  is  prefumed  Effects  of 
by  the  bare  act  of  poffefiion,  until  the  contrary  be  pofftflioa. 
proved  ;  but  poffeffion  of  an  immoveable  fubject,  though 

for  a  century  of  years  together,  if  there  is  no  feifin, 
does  not  create  even  a  preiumptive  right  to  it  :  Nulla 
fifina,  nulla  terra.  Such  fubject  is  confidered  as  ca- 
duciary,  and  fo  accrues  to  the  fovereign.  Where  the 
property  of  a  fubject  is  contested,  the  lawful  poifeffor 
is  intitied  to  continue  his  poifeflion,  till  the  point  of 
right  be  difcuffed  ;  and,  if  he  has  loft  it  by  force  or 
ftealth,  the  judge  will,  upon  fummavy  application,  im- 
mediately reftore  it  to  him. 

15.  Where  a  poffelfor  has  feveral  rights  in  his  per- 
fon,  affecting  the  fubject  poffeffed,  the  general  rule  is, 
that  he  may  afcribe  his  poffeffion  to  which  of  them  he 
pleafes  ;  but  one  cannot  afcribe  his  pofieffion  to  a  title 
other  than  that  on  which  it  commenced,  in  prejudice  of 
him  from  whom  his  title  flowed. 


Sect.   II.     Of  heritable  and  movsal-Ie  rights,,  r 

For  the   better  underftanding  the  doctrine  of  this 
title,  it  mufl  be  known,  that  by  the  law  of  Scotland, 
and  indeed  of  moft  nations  of  Europe  iince  the  intro- 
duction of  feus,  wherever  there  are  twq  cr  more  in 
the  fame  degree  of  confanguinity  to  one  who  dies  in- 
testate, and  who  are  not  ali  females,  fuch  rights  belong- 
ing to  the   deceafed  as  are  either  properly  feudal,  or 
have  any  refemblance  to  feudal  rights,  defcend  wholly 
to  one  of  them,  who  is  confidered  as  his  proper  heir ;. 
the  others,  who  have  the  name  of  next  of  kin  or  ex; 
tors,  mufl  be  contented  with  that  portion  of  the  eftate 
which  is  of  a  more  perifhable  nature.     Hence  has  arifen. 
the  divifion  of  rights  to  be  explained  under  this  title  ; 
the  fubjefts  descending  to  the  heir,  are  fly  led  heritable  fc 
and  thole  that  fall  to  the  next  of  kin  moveable., 

z.  All  rights  of,  or  affecting  lands,  under  which  aro- 


heritable 
Mid  move 
able. 
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Law  of    comprehended  houfes,  mills,  fifhings,  teinds ;  and 
Scodand    rights  of  fubjects  that  are  fundo  anntxa,  whether  com- 
pleted by  feiiin  or  not,  are  heritable  ex  fua  nalura.     Cn 
Divifion  of  the  other  hand,  every  thing  that  moves  itfelf  or  can  be 
rights  into  moved,  and  in  general  whatever  is  not  united  to  land, 
is  moveable  :  as  houfehold-furniture,  corns,  cattle,  calh, 
arrears  of  renc  and  of  intereft,  even  though  they  fhould 
be  due  on  a  right  of  annualrent :  for  though  the  arrears 
lad  mentioned  are  fecured  on  land,  yet  being  prefently 
payable,  they  are  confidered  as  calh. 

3.  Debts,  (nomina  debitorum),  when  due  by  bill, 
promiflary  note,  or  account,  are  moveable.  When  con- 
itituted  by  bond,  they  do  not  all  fall  under  any  one 
head  ;  but  are  divided  into  heritable  and  moveable,  by 
the  following  rules.  All  debts  conftituted  by  bond 
bearing  an  obligation  to  infeft  the  creditor  in  any  he- 
ritable fubject  in  fecurity  of  the  principal  fum  and  an- 
nualrent, or  annualrent  only,  are  heritable ;  for  they 
not  only  carry  a  yearly  profit,  but  are  fecured  upon 
land. 

4.  Bonds  merely  perfonal,  though  bearing  a  claufe 
of  intereft,  are,  by  act  1661,  declaied  to  be  moveable 
as  to  fucceffion  ;  i.  e.  they  go,  not  to  the  heir,  but  to 
the  next  of  kin  or  executors  :  but  they  are  heritable 
with  refpect  to  the  fifk,  and  to  the  rights  of  hufband 
and  wife  ;  that  is,  though,  by  the  general  rule,  move- 
able lights  fall  under  the  communion  of  goods  confe- 
quent  upon  marriage,  and  the  moveables  of  denounced 
perfons  fall  to  the  crown  or  fiik  by  fmgle  efcheat,  yet 
fuch  bunds  do  neither,  but  are  heritable  in  both  re- 
flects. 

5.  Bonds  taken  payable  to  heirs  and  aflignees,  feclu- 
ding  executors,  are  heritable  in  all  refpects,  from  the 
deftination  of  the  creditor.  But  a  bond,  which  is  made 
payable  to  heirs,  without  mention  of  executors,  de- 
l'cends,  not  to  the  proper  heir  in  heritage,  though  heirs 
are  mentioned  in  the  bond,  but  to  the  executor  ;  for 
the  word  heir,  which  is  a  generic  term,  points  out  him 
who  is  to  iucceed  by  law  in  the  right ;  and  the  execu- 
tor, being  the  heir  in  mohilibus,  is  confidered  as  the  per- 
son to  whom  fuch  bond  is  taken  payable.  But  where 
a  bond  is  taken  to  heirs-male,  or  to  a  feries  of  heirs, 
one  after  another,  fuch  bond  is  heritable,  becaufe  its 
deftination  neceffarily  excludes  executers. 

6.  Subjects  originally  moveable  become  heritable, 
( 1.)  By  the  pr<  prietor's  deftination.  Thus,  a  jewel,  or 
any  other  moveable  fubject,  may  be  provided  to  the 
heir,  from  the  right  competent  to  every  proprietor  to 
fettle  his  property  on  whom  he  pleafes.  (2.)  Move- 
able rights  may  become  heritable,  by  the  fupervening 
of  an  heritable  fecurity:  Thus,  a  fum  due  by  a  perfo- 
nal bond  becomes  heritable,  by  the  creditor's  accepting 
an  heritable  right  for  fecuring  it,  or  by  adjudging  up- 
on it. 

7.  Heritable  rights  do  net  become  moveable  by  ac- 
ceflbry  moveable  fecurities  ;•  the  heritable  right  being 
in  fuch  cafe  the  jus  nobilius,  which  draws  the  other  af- 
ter it.     " 

8.  Certain  fubjects  partake,  in  different  refpects  of 
the  nature"both  of  heritable  and  moveable.  •  Perfonal 

tabk,  pan-  bonds  are,  by  the  above   cited  act    1661,  moveable  in 

JliB10Ve"     refpect  of  fucceffion  ;  but  heritable  as  to  the  fiik,  and 

the  rights  of  hufband  and  wife.     All  bonds,  whether 

merely  perfonal,  or  even  heritable,  on  which  no  feiiin  has 
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followed,  may  be  affected  at  the  fuit  of  creditors,  cither  Law  of 
by  adjucation,  which  is  a  diligence  proper  to  heritage;  Scotland. 
or  by  arreftment,  which  is  peculiar  to  moveables.  Bonds 
including  executors,  though  they  defcend  to  the  credi- 
tor's heir,  are  payable  by  the  debtor's  executors,  with- 
out relief  againfi  the  heir ;  fince  'the  debtor's  fuccef- 
fion cannot  be  affected  by  the  deftination  of  the  credi- 
tor. 

9.  All  queftions,    whether  a  right  be  heritable  or  What  peri, 
moveable,  muft  be  determined  according  to  the  condi-  »d  m;kes  a 
tion  of  the  fubject  at  the  time  of  the  anceftor's  death,  f"'>je<9:  hc- 
If  it  was  heritable  at  that  period,  it  muft  belong  to  the  r:table  or 
heir;  if  moveable,  it  muft  fall  to  the  executor,  without 
regard  to  any  alterations  that  may  have  affected  the 
fubject   in  the  intermediate  period  between  the  ancef- 
tor's death  and  the  competition. 

I.     HERITABLE    RIGHTS. 

Sect.  III.      Of  the  conflitution  of  heritable  rights  by  charter     clxiv. 

andfeifin. 

Heritable  rights   are  governed  by  the  feudal  law,  Origin  of 
which  owed  its  origin,  or  at  leaft  its  firft  improvements,  [  *e  teHdaI 
to  the  Longobards  ;  whofe  kings,  upon  having  pene-       ' 
trated  into  Italy,  the  better  to  preferve  their  conquefts, 
made  grants  to   their  principal  commanders  of  great 
part  of  the  conquered  provinces,  to  be  again  fubdivided 
by  them  among  the  lower  officers,  under  the  conditions 
of  fidelity  and  military  fervice. 

2.  The  feudal  conftitutions  and  ufages  were  firft  re- 
duced into  writing  about  the  year  1150,  by  two  law- 
yers of  Milan,' under  the  title  of  Confuctudints  Feudo- 
rum.  None  of  the  German  emperors  appear  to  have 
exprefsly  confirmed  this  collection  by  their  authority  ; 
but  it  is  generally  agreed,  that  it  had  their  tacit  appro- 
bation, and  was  confidered  as  the  cuftomary  feudal  lavr 
of  all  the  countries  fubject  to  the  empire.  No  other 
country  has  ever  acknowledged  thefe  b®oks  for  their 
law  ;  but  each  ftate  has  formed  to  itfelf  fuch  a  fyftem 
of  feudal  rules,  as  beft  agreed  with  the  genius  of  its 
own  conftitution.  In  feudal  queftions,  therefore,  we 
are  governed,  in  the  firft  place,  by  our  own  ftatutei 
and  cuftoms  ;  where  thefe  fail  us,  we  have  regard  to 
the  practice  of  neighbouring  countries,  if  the  genius  of 
their  law  appears  to  be  the  fame  with  ours  ;  and  fhould 
the  queftion  ftill  remain  doubtful,  we  may  have  re- 
courfe  to  thofe  written  books  of  the  feus,  as  to  the 
original  plan  on  which  all  feudal  fyftems  have  pro- 
ceeded. 

3.  This  military  grant  got  the  name,  firft  of  benefi-  Definition ' 
cium,  and  afterwards  offeudum  ;  and  was  defined  a  gra-  of  feus, 
tuitous  right  to  the  property  of  lands,  made  under  the 
conditions  of  fealty  and  military  fervice,  to    be  per- 
formed to  the  granter  by  the  receiver  ;  the  radical  right 

of  the  lands  ftill  remaining  in  the  granter.  Under  lands, 
in  this  definition,  are  comprehended  all  rights  or  fub- 
jects fo  connected,  with  land,  that  they  are  deemed  a 
part  thereof;  as  houfes,  mills,  fifhings,  jurifdictions,  • 
patronages,  &c.  Though  feus  in  their  original  nature 
were  gratuitous,  they  foon  became  the  fubject  of  com- 
merce ;  fervices  of  a  civil  cr  religious  kind  were  fre- 
quently fubilituted  in  place  of  military ;  and  now,  of  a 
longtime,  fervices  of  every  kind  have  been  entirely  dii- 
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penfed  with  in  certain  feudal  tenures.  He  who  makes 
the  grant  is  called  the  fuperior,  and  he  who  receives  it 
the  vaffal.  The  fubject  of  the  grant  is  commonly  call- 
ed the  feu  ;  though  that  word  is  at  other  times,  in 
law,  ufed  to  fignify  one  particular  tenure,  (See 
Seel.  iv.  2.).  The  intereft  retained  by  the  fuperior 
in  the  feu  is  ftyled  dominium  directum,  or  the  fuperiori- 
ty  ;  and  the  intereft  acquired  by  the  valfal,  dominium 
utile,  or  the  property.  The  word  fee  is  promifcuo.uily 
applied  to  both. 

4.  Allodial  goods  are  oppofed  to  feus  ;  by  which 
are  underftood  goods  enjoyed  by  the  owner,  independ- 
ent of  a  fuperior.  All  moveable  goods  are  allodial ; 
lands  only  are  fo  when  they  are  given  without  the 
condition  of  fealty  or  homage.  By  the  feudal  fyftem, 
the  fovereign,  who  is  the  fountain  of  feudal  rights, 
referves  to  himfelf  the  fuperiority  of  all  the  lands  of 
which  he  makes  the  grant ;  fo  that,  in  Britain,  no  lands 
are  allodial,  except  thofe  of  the  king's  own  property, 
the  fuperiorities  which  the  king  obferves  in  the  proper- 
ty-lands of  his  fubjects,  and  manfes  and  glebes,  the 
right  of  which  is  completed  by  the  prefbytery's  defig- 
nation,  without  any  feudal  grant. 

5.  Every  perfon  who  is  in  the  right  of  an  immove- 
able fubject,  provided  he  has  the  free  adminiftration 
of  his  eftate,  and  is  not  debarred  by  ftatute,  or  by 
the  nature  of  his  right,  may  difpofe  of  it  to  another. 
Nay,  a  vaffal,  though  he  has  only  the  dominium  utile, 
can  fubfeu  his  property  to  a  fubvaffal  by  a  fubaltern 
right,  and  thereby  raife  a  new  dominium  direclum  in 
himfelf,  lubordinate  to  that  which  is  in  his  fuperior  ; 
and  fo  in  infinitum.  The  vaffal  who  thus  fubfeus  is  call- 
ed the  fubvaifal's  immediate  fuperior,  and  the  vaffal's 
fuperior  is  the  fubvaifal's  mediate  fuperior. 

6.  All  perfons  who  are  not  difabled  by  law,  may 
acquire  and  enjoy  feudal  rights.  Papifts  cannot  pur- 
chafe  a  land-eftate  by  any  voluntary  deed.  Aliens, 
who  owe  allegiance  to  a  foreign  prince,  cannot  hold 
a  fuedal  right  without  naturalization  :  and  therefore, 
where  fuch  privilege  was  intended  to  be  given  to  fa- 
voured nations  or  perfons,  ftatutes  of  naturalization 
were  neceffary,  either  general  or  fpecial,  or  at  leaft, 
letters  of  naturalization  by  the  fovereign. 

7.  Every  heritable  fubject,  capable  of  commerce, 
may  be  granted  in  feu.  From  this  general  rule  are  ex- 
cepted, 1.  The  annexed  property  of  the  crown,  which 
is  not  alienable  without  a  previous  diffolution  in  par- 
liament. 2.  Tailzied  lands,  which  are  deviled  under 
condition  that  they  fhall  not  be  aliened.  3.  An  eftate 
in  hareditate  jacente  cannot  be  effectually  aliened  by 
the  heir-apparent  (i.  e.  not  entered)  ;  but  fuch  aliena- 
tion becomes  effectual  upon  his  entry,  the  fupervening 
right  accruing  in  that  cafe  to  the  purchafer  ;  which  is 
a  rule  applicable  to  the  alienation  of  all  fubjects  not  be- 
longing to  the  vender  at  the  time  of  the  fale-. 

I.  The  feudal  right,  or,  as  it  is  called,  invefliture, 
is  conftituted  by  charter  and  feifm.  By  the  charter, 
we  underftand  that  writing  which  contains  the  grant 
of  the  feudal  fubject  to  the  vaffal,  whether  it  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  proper  form  of  a  charter,  or  of  a  difpofi- 
tion.  Charters  by  fubject-fuperiors  are  granted,  ei- 
ther, 1.  A  me  de  fuperiore  meo,  when  they  are  to  be 
h olden,  not  of  the  granter  himfelf,  but  of  his  fuperior. 
This  fort  is  called  a  public  holding,  becaufe  valfals  were 
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in  ancient  times  publicly  received  in  the  fuperior'i 
court  before  the  pares  curia  or  co-valfals.  Or,  2.  De 
me,  where  the  lands  are  to  be  holden  of  the  granter.  "~~v~ 
Thefe  were  called  fometimes  bafe  rights,  from  has,  low- 
er :  and  fometimes  private,  becaufe,  before  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  records,  they  were  eafily  concealed 
from  third  parties ;  the  nature  of  all  which  will  be 
more  fully  explained,  Sect.  vii.  An  original  charter 
is  that  by  which  the  fee  is  firft  granted  :  A  charter 
by  progrefs  is  a  renewed  difpofition  of  that  fee  to  the 
heir  or  affignee  of  the  valfal.  All  doubtful  claufes  in 
charters  by  progrefs  ought  to  be  conftrued  agreeably 
to  the  original  grant ;  and  all  claufes  in  the  original 
charter  are  underftood  to  be  implied  in  the.  charters  by 
progrefs,  if  there  be  no  exprefs  alteration, 

9.  The  firft  claufe  in  an  original  charter,  which  Its  confti- 
follows  immediately  after  the  name  and  defignation  of  tuentparts. 
the  granter,  is  the  narrative  or  recital,  which  exprelfes 

the  caufes  inductive  of  the  grant.  If  the  grant  be 
made  for  a  valuable  confideration,  it  is  faid  to  be  one- 
rous ;  if  for  love  and  favour,  gratuitous.  In  the  dif- 
pofitive  claufe  of  a  charter,  the  fubjects  made  over  are 
defcribed  either  by  fpecial  boundaries  or  march-ftones, 
(which  is  called  a  bounding  charter),  or  by  fuch  other 
characters  as  may  fufficiently  dilcinguifh  them.  A 
charter  regularly  carries  right  to  no  fubjects  but  what 
are  contained  in  this  claufe,  though  they  fhould  be 
mentioned  in  fome  other  claufe  of  the  charter.  It 
has  been  however  found,  trfat  a  right  to  falmon-fifii- 
ing  was  carried  by  a  claufe  cum  pifcariis  in  the  tenen- 
das  of  a  charter,  the  fame  having  been  followed  with 
poifeffion. 

10.  The  claufe  of  tenenclas  (from  its  firft  words  tc- 
n.ndas  prxdiElas  terras)  exprelfes  the  particular  tenure 
by  which  the  lands  are  to  be  holden.  The  claufe  of 
reddendo  (from  the  words  reddendo  inde  annua tim)  fpe- 
cifies  the  particular  duty  or  fervice  which  the  vaffal  is 
to  pay  or  perform  to  the  fuperior. 

11.  The  claufe  of  warrandice  is  that  by  which  the™ 
granter   obliges  himfelf  that  the  right  conveyed  fhall  cjice<  ' 
be  effectual  to  the  receiver.     Warrandice  is  either  per- 
fonal  or  real.     Perfonal  warrandice,  where  the  granter 

is  only  bound  pcrfonally,  is  either,  1.  Simple,  that 
he  fhall  grant  no  deed  in  prejudice  of  the  right ;  and 
this  fort,  which  is  confined  to  future  deeds,  is  implied 
even  in  donations.  2.  Warrandice  from  fact  and  deed, 
by  which  the  granter  warrants  that  the  right  neither 
has  been,  nor  fhall  be,  hurt  by  any  fact  of  his.  Or, 
3.  Abfolute  warrandice  contra  omnes  mortales,  whereby 
the  right  is  warranted  againft  all  legal  defects  in  it 
which  may  carry  it  off  from  the  receiver  either  wholly 
or  in  part.  Where  a  fale  of  lands  proceeds  upon  an 
onerous  caufe,  the  granter  is  liable  in  abfolute  warran- 
dice, though  no  warrandice  be  expreffed  ;  but  in  af- 
fignations  to  debts  or  decrees,  no  higher  warrandice 
than  from  fact  and  deed  is  implied. 

12.  Gratuitous  grants  by  the  crown  imply  no  war- 
randice ;  and  though  warrandice  fhould  be  expreffed, 
the  claufe  is  ineffectual,  from  a  prefumption  that  it 
has  crept  in  by  the  negligence  of  the  crown's  officers. 
But  where  the  crown  makes  a  grant,  not  jure  corona, 
but  for  an  adequate  price,  the  fovereign  is  in  the  fame 
cafe  with  his  fubjects. 

13.  Abfolute  warrandice,  in  cafe  of  eviction,  affords  Effects  of 

4  P  an  warran- 
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Law  of    an  action  to  the  grantee  nga'nft  the  granter,  for  ma-   lands    of  Scotland,  is  conftituted  jure  corona  without    Law  of 
Scotland,    fa^.y.  Up  t0  njm  aj]  tiiat  he  [\Vli\\  }lave  faffered  through    feifin.     Tn   feveral  parcels    of  land  that  lie  contiguous  Scotland. 
~v  the  defect  of  the  right ;  and  not  (imply  for  his  indem-    to  one  another,  one  feilin  ferves  for  all,  unlefs  the  right 

nification,  by  the  granter's  repayment  of  the  price  to    of  the  feveral  parcels  be  either  holden  of  different  fu- 
him.     But  as  warrandice  is  penal,  and  confequently    periors,    or  derived  from  different  authors,   or  enjoyed 
jh'ial  juris,  it   is  not  eafily  prefumed,  nor  is  it  incur-    by  different  tenures  under  the  fame  fuperior.     In    dif- 
red  from  every  light  fervitude  that  may  affect  the  fub-    contiguous    lands,   a    feparate  feifin  muft  be  taken  on 
;  far  lefs  does  it  extend  to  burdens  which  may  af-    every  parcel,  unlefs  the  fovereign  has  united  them  in- 
fect the  fubject  poftcrior  to  the  grant,  nor  to  thofe  im-    to  one  tenandry  by  a  charter  of  union  ;  in  which  cafe, 
pofed  by  public  ftatute,  whether  before  or  after,  unlefs    if  there  is  no  fpecial  place  expreffed,   a  feifin  taken  on 
_    ,  ,;        fpccially  warranted.  any  part  of  the  united  lands  will  ferve  for  ihe  whole, 

randice.  l4*    ^a^  warrandice  is  either,  I.  Exprefs,  whereby,    even  though   they  be  fituated  in  different  (hires.     The 

in  feenrity  of  the  lands  principally  conveyed,  other  only  effect  of  union  is,  to  give  the  difcontiguous  lands 
lands,  called  ivarrandice-lanch,  are  alio  made  over,  to  the  fame  quality  as  if  they  had  been  contiguous  or  na- 
which  the  receiver  may  have  recourfe  in  cafe  the  prin-  turally  united  ;  union,  therefore,  does  not  take  off  the 
cipal  lands  be  evicted.  Or,  2.  Tacit,  which  is  con-  neceffity  of  feparate  feifins,  in  lands  holden  by  differ- 
Excam-  ftituted  by  the  exchange  or  excambion  of  one  piece  of  ent  tenures,,  or  the  rights  of  which  flow  from  different 
n'  ground  with  another  ;  for,  if  the  lands  exchanged  are    fuperiors,  thefc  being  incapable  of  natural  union. 

carried  off  from  either  of  the  parties,   the  law  itfelf,        21.  The  privilege  of  barony  carries    a  higher  right  l5arony 
without   any  paction,  gives  that  party  immediate   re-    than  union  doe,s,  and  confequently  includes  union  in  it  implies 
courfe  upon  his  own  firft  lands,  given  in  exchange  for    as  the  leffer  degree.     This  right  of  barony  can   neither  umoa" 
„   the  lands  evicted.  be  given,  nor  tranfmitted,  unlefs  by  the  crown  ;   but 

;1  0I  15.  The  charter  concludes  with  a  precept  of  Jelfn,  the  quality  of  Ample  union,  being  once  conferred  on 
which  is  the  command  of  the  fuperior  granter  of  the  lands  by  the  fovereign,  may  be  communicated  by  the 
right  to  his  bailie*  for  giving  feifin  or  pofTeffion  to  the  vaffal  or  fubvaffal.  Though  part  of  the  lands  united 
vaffal,  or  his  attorney,  by  delivering  to  him  the  pro-  or  erected  into  a  barony  be  fold  by  the  vaffal  to  be 
per  fymbols.  Any  perfon,  whofe  name  may  be  in-  holden  a  me,  the  whole  union  is  not  thereby  diifolvcd  ; 
fcrted  in  the  blank  left  in  the  precept  for  that  pur-   what  remains  unfold  retains  the  quality. 

pofe,  can  execute  the  precept  as  bailie  ;  and  whoever        22.    A   charter,  not  perfected  by  feifin,  is   a  right  A  charter 
has  the  precept  of  feifin  in  his  hands,   is  prefumed  to    merely  perfonal,  which  does  not  transfer  the  property  becomes 
have  a  power  of  attorney  fiom  the  valfal  for  receiving    (fee    N°  clxxiii.    1.  );  and   a  feifin  of  itfelf  bears  no  rc      P\j. 
poffeffion  in  his  name.  faith  without  its  warrant  :   It  is  the  charter  and  feifin  a  er  u  n* 

""  2?"ient  .  A  feifin  is  the  infirument  or  attestation  of  a  no-  joined  together  that   conftitutes   the  feudal  right,   and 

tary,  that  poffeffion  was  actually  given  by  the  fuperior  fecures  the  receiver  againft  the  effect  of  all  pofterior 
or  his  bailie,  to  the  vaffal  or  his  attorney;  which  is  feifins  even  though  the  charters  on  which  they  pro- 
confidered  as  fo   neceffary  a  folemnity,   as  not  to  be    ceed  (hould  be  prior  to  his. 

fuppliable,  either  by  a  proof  of  natural  poffeffion,  or        23.  No  quality  which   is  defigned  as   a  lien  or  real  Ail  bur- 
even  of  the  fpecial  fact  that  the  vaffal  was  duly  enter-    burden  on  a  feudal  right,  can  be  effectual  againft  fm- dens  muft 
ed  to  the  poffeffion  by  the  fuperior's  bailie.  gular  fucceffors  if  it   be  not  inferted  in  the  inveftiture.  be  ]nfert- 

Symbols  17.  The  fymbols  by  which  the  delivery  of  poffef-   If  the  creditors  in  the  burden  are  not  particularly  men-  inf.e  ,n~ 

u:"td  tri  fei-  fion  is   expreffed,  are,  for  lands,  earth,  and  (tone ;  for   tioned,   the  burden  is  not  real;  for  no   perpetual   un- 
*"s«  rights  of  annualrent  payable  forth  of  land,  it  is  alfo    known  incumberance  can  be  created  upon  lands.  Where 

earth  and  (tone  with  the  addition  of  a  penny  money;  the  right  itfelf  is  granted  with  the  burden  of  the  fum 
age  tiends,  a  fheaf  of  corn  ;  for  jurifdictions,  therein  mentioned,  or  where  it  is  declared  void  if  the 
.  book  of  the  court  ;  for  patronages,  a  pfalm-book,  fum  be  not  paid  againft  a  day  certain;  the  burden  is 
and  the  keys  of  the  church;  for  timings,  net  and  real;  but  where  the  receiver  is  limply  obliged  by  his 
coble  ;  for  mills,  clap  and  bapper,  &c.  The  feifin  acceptance  to  make  payment,  the  claude  is  effectual 
muft  be  taken  upon  the  ground  of  the  lands,  except  only  againft  him  and  his  heirs. 
where  there  is  a  fpecial  diipcnfaiion  in  the  charter  from 

the  crown.  Ssct.  IV.     Of  tat  feveral  kinds  of  holding.  clxv. 

fcegHtra-  1$.  All  feifins   muft  be   regiftered -within  60  days 

tionoffei-  after  their  elate,  either  in  the  general  regifter  offeiiins        Feudal  fubjects  are  chiefly  diftinguifhed  by  their 

inburgh,  or  in  the  regifter  of  the  particular  (hire   different  manners  of  holding,   which  were  either  ward, 

appointed  by  the  act  \C\  7;   which,  it  muft  be  obfer-   blanch,  feu,  or  burgage.      War  J-ho  ding,    (which    is  now  WarJ- 

v •_'.!,  is  not,   in  every  cafe,— the  (hire  within  which  the    abolilhed  by  20  Geo.  II.  c.  50)   was  that  which  was  holding. 

lands  lie.     Burgage  feifins  are  ordained  to  be  regifter-   granted    for    military    fervice.      Its    proper    reddendo 

ed  in  the  books  of  the  borough.  was  fervices,  or  Jervices  ufed  and  <wonl  ;  by  which  lalt 

.  9.  Unregiftcred  feifins  are  ineffectual  againft  third    was  meant  the  performance  of  fervice    whenever  the 

parties,  but  they  are  valid  againft   the  granters    and   fuperior's  occaflons  required  it.     As   all  feudal  lights 

their  heirs.     Seifins  regularly  recorded,  are  preferable,    were  originally  held  by  this  tenure,  ward-holding  was 

One  ic:[,:i    EOt   accnr%vjjng   to  their   own  dates,  but  the  dates  of  in    dubw  prefumed.  Hence,  though   the  reddendo    had 


their  registration.  contained  fome  fpecial  fervice  or  yearly  duty,  the  hold- 


icrvts  III  _,      .  -n         9 

«   „.;,„  ..  their  res;iitratio 

contiguous  ?  .  .  „.,_,.  .r  .     1  ,. 

andiuuni-       2°>  Seifin  necefianly  fuppofes  a  fuperior  by  whom    mg  was  preiumea  ward,  it  another  holding   was  not 

ted  tcne-  it  is  given  ;  the   right  therefore   which  the  fovereign,   particularly  exprelTed. 

tt«p*.  |«hfl    acknowledges   no  fur/eiicr,  has  over  the  whole       2,  i^-holding'is  that  whereby  the  vaffal  is  obliged  Few-holi- 

to  ing. 


Blanch- 
holding. 


Part  III.  L  / 

Law  of  to  pay  to  the  fuperior  a  yearly  rent  in  money  or  grain, 
■  and  Sometimes  alfo  in  fervices  proper  to  a  farm,  as 
ploughing,  reaping,  carriages  for  the  fuperior's  ufe, 
&c.  nomine  feudi  firmee.  This  kind  of  tenure  was  in- 
troduced for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  the 
improvement  of  which  was  confiderably  obstructed  by 
the  vaffal's  obligation  to  military  fervice.  It  appears 
to  have  been  a  tenure  known  in  Scotland  as  far  back  as 
Inrcs  burvorunt. 

o  o 

3.  i>Yrt/7<:/>holding  is  that  whereby  the  vaffal  is  to 
pay  to  the  fuperior  an  elufory  yearly  duty,  as  a  penny 
money,  a  rofe,  a  pair  of  gilt  fpurs,  &c.  merely  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  fuperiority,  nominee  alba  jinnee. 
This  duty,  where  it  is  a  thing  of  yearly  growth,  if  it 
be  not  demanded  within  the  year,  cannot  be  exacted 
thereafter;  and  where  the  words  Ji  petatur  tantum  are 
fubjoined  to  the  reddendo,  they  imply  a  releaJe  to  the 
vaffal,  whatever  the  quality  of  the  duty  may  be,  if  it 
is  not  afked  within  the  year, 
r-urgage,  4.    -Z?«roY/^-holding    is    that,    by    which   boroughs- 

holding,  royal  hold  of  the  fovereign  the  lands  which  are  con- 
tained in  their  charters  of  erection.  This,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  Craig,  does  not  constitute  a  feparate  tenure, 
but  is  a  fpecies  of  ward-holding  ;  with  this  fpecialty, 
that  the  vaffal  is  not  a  private  perfon,  but  a  communi- 
ty:  and  indeed,  watching  and  warding,  which  is  the 
ufual  fervice  contained  in  the  reddendo  of  fuch  char- 
ters, might  be  properly  enough  faid,  fome  centuries 
ago,  to  have  been  of  the  military  kind.  As  the  royal 
borongh  is  the  king's  vaffal,  all  burgage-holders  hold 
immediately  of  the  crown  :  the  magistrates,  therefore, 
when  they  receive  the  refignations  of  the  particular 
bure;effes,  and  give  feifin  to  them,  aft,  not  as  fupe- 
riors,  but  as  the  king's  bailies  fpecially  authorised 
thereto. 

5.  Feudal  fubjects,  granted  to  churches,  monafte- 
ries,  or  other  focieties  for  religious  or  charitable  ufes, 
are  faid  to  be  mortified,  or  granted  ad  manum  mor- 
tuam  ;  either  becaufe  all  cafualties  muff  neceffarily  be 
loft  to  the  fuperior,  where  the  vaffal  is  a  corporation, 
which  never  dies ;  or  becaufe  the  property  of  thefe 
fubjects  is  granted  to  a  dead  hand,  which  cannot  tranf- 
fer  it  to  another.  In  lands  mortified  in  times  of  Po- 
pery to  the  church,  whether  granted  to  prelates  for 
the  behoof  of  the  church,  or  in  puram  eleemofynam ; 
the  only  fervices  preftable  by  the  vaffals  were  prayers, 
and  ringing  of  maffes  for  the  fouls  of  the  deceafed, 
which  approaches  nearer  to  blanch-holding  than  ward. 
The  purpofes  of  fuch  grants  having  been,  upon  the 
reformation,  declared  fuperftitious,  the  lands  mortified 
were  annexed  to  the  crown  ;  but  mortifications  to  uni- 
verfities,  hofpitals,  &c.  were  not  affected  by  that  an- 
nexation ;  and  lands  may,  at  this  day,  be  mortified  to 
any  lawful  purpofe,  either  by  blanch  or  by  feu  hold- 
ing. But  as  the  fuperior  mu ft  lofcvall  the  cafualties 
of  fuperiority  in  the  cafe  of  motivations  to  churches, 
univerfities,  &c.  which  being  c  c<  rpora- 

tion,  never  dies  ;  therefore  lands  cannot  be  mortified 
without  the  fuperior's  confent.  Craig,.  Hb.  1.  dug.  11. 
§  21. 

tjxvi.  Sect.  V.      Of 'the  cafualties  due  to  the  fuperior. 

Fixed  The  right  of  the    fuperior  continues    unimpaired, 

rights  of     notwithstanding  the  feudal   grant,  unlefs   in   fo  far  as 
fuperiority. 


w. 
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the  dominium    utile,  or   property,  is    conveyed    to  his     Law  of 
vaffal.     The  fuperiority  carries  a  right  to  the  fervices  ^ScotlaoJ. 
and  annual  duties  contained  in  the  reddendo  of  the  vaf- 
fal's charter.     The  duty  payable  by  the  vaffal  is   a 
bitum  fundi,  i.  e.  it   is  recoverable,  not  only  by  a  per- 
fonal   action  againft  himfelf,  but  by  a  real  action  a- 
gainft  the  lands. 

2.  Befides  the  conftant  fixed  rights  of  fuperiority,  Cafml 
there  are  others,  which,  becaufe  they  depend  upon  un-  rights, 
certain  events,  are  called  cafualties. 

3.  The  cafualties  proper  to  a  ward-holding,  while  Ward- 
that    tenure    fubfifted,    were     ivard,    recognition,    and  holding, 
marriage,    which  it  is   now  unneceffary  to  explain,  as 

by  the  late  ftatutes  20  and  25  Geo.  II.  foraboli!;. 
ward-holdings,  the  tenure  of  the  lands  holding  ward  of 
the  crown  or  prince  is  turned  into  blanch,  for  payment 
of  one  penny  Scots  yearly,^,  petatur  tantum  ;  and  the 
tenure  of  thofe  holden  of  fubjects  into  feu,  for  pay- 
ment of  fuch  yearly  feu-duty  in  money,  victual,  or 
cattle,  in  place  of  all  fervices,  as  fhould  be  fixed  by  the 
court  of  fefiion.  And  accordingly  that  court,  by  aft 
of  federunt  Feb.  8.  1749,  laid  down  rules  for  afcer- 
taining  the  extent  of  thefe  feu-duties.  A  full  hiftory 
of  their  cafualties,  and  of  the  effects  cenfequent  upon 
their  falling  to  the  fuperior,  will  be  found  in  Erfkine':. 
large  Inftitute,  B.  2.  T.  5.  §  5.  ct  fever.  ;  to  which 
reader  is  referred. 

4.  The  only  cafaulty,  or  rather   forfeiture,  proper  Feu-hold- 
to  feu-holding,  is  the   lofs  or  tinfel   of  the   feu-right,  'nS« 

by  the  neglect  of  payment  of  the  feu-duty  for  two  full 
years.  Yet  where  there  is  no  conventional  irritancy  in 
the  feu-right,  the  vaffal  is  allowed  to  purge  the  le 
irritancy  at  the  bar  ;  that  is,  he  may  prevent  the  for- 
feiture, by  making  payment  before  fentence:  but  where 
the  legal  irritancy  is  fortified  by  a  conventional,  he  is 
not  allowed  to  purge,  unlefs  where  he  ca-n  give  a  good 
reafon  for  the  delay  of  payment. 


5.  The    cafualties    common    to    all    holdings    are, 


Non-entry 


non-entry,  relief,  lifer cnte [cheat,  difclamation,  and  pur- 
prejlurf.  Non-entry  is  that  cafuahy  which  arifes 
to  the  fuperior  out  of  the  rents  of  the  feudal  fubjete, 
through  the  heir's  neglecting  to  renew  the  inveiiiture 
after  his  anceftor's  death.  The  fuperior  is  intitled  to 
this  cafualty,  not  only  where  the  heir  has  not  obtained 
himfelf  infeft,  but  where  his  retour  or  infeftment  is 
fet  aiide  upon  nullities.  The  heir,  from  the  death  of 
the  anceftor,  till  he  be  cited  by  the  fuperior  in  a  pro- 
cess of  general  declarator  of  non-entry,  lofes  only  the 
retoured  duties  of  his  lands,  (fee  nextparag.)  ;  and  he 
forfeited  thefe,  though  his  delay  fhould  not  argue  any 
contempt  of  the  fuperior,  becaufe  the  cafualty  is  con- 
fidered  to  fall,  as  a  condition  implied  in  the  feudal 
right,  and  not  as  a  penalty  of  tranfgreffion ;  but  rea- 
sonable excufes  are  now  aomitted  to  liberate  even  from 
the  retoured  duties  before  citation. 

6.  For  understanding  the  nature  of  retoured  duties,  Retovirc^ 
it  mud  be  known,  that  there  was  anciently  a  general  duues. 
valuation  of  all  the  lands  of  Scotland,  defigned  both 
for  regulating  the  proportion  of  public  fubfidies,  and 
fin  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  non-entry  and  relief- 
duties  payable  to  the  fuperior  ;  which  appears,  by  a 
contract  between  K.  R.  Bruce  and  his  fubjects  anno 
1327,  1  referved  in  the  library  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates, to  have  been  fettled  at  leaft  as  far  back  as  the 
1  of  Alexander  III.  This  valuation  became  in  the 
4  P  2  courfc 


Valued 
rent. 
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Law  of     courfe  of  time,  by  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and 
Scotland.   perhaps  alfo  by  the  heightening  of  the  nominal  value 
of  the  money,  from  the  reign  of  Robert  I.  downwards 
to  that  of  James  III.  much  too  low  a  ftandard  for  the 
Superior's  casualties  :  wherefore,  in  all  fervices  of  heirs, 
the  inqueit  came  at  la  ft  to  take   proof  likewife  of  the 
prefent  value  of  the  lands  contained  in  the  brief  (quan- 
Old  and      tum  nunc  va^en0->  m  order  to  fix  thefe  cafualties.     The 
new  ex-       fi'ft  was  called  the  oW,  and  the  other  the  neiv,  extent. 
tents.  Though  both  extents  were  ordained  to  be  Specified  in 

all  retours  made  to  the  chancery  upon  brieves  of  in- 
queft ;  yet  by  the  appellation  of  retoured  duties  in  a 
queftion  concerning  cafualties,  the  new  extent  is  always 
underftood.  The  old  extent  continued  the  rule  for  le- 
vying public  fubfidies,  till  a  tax  was  impofed  by  new 
proportions,  by  Several  acts  made  during  the  ufurpa- 
tion.  By  two  acts  of  Cromwell's  parliament,  held  at 
Weftminiter  in  1656,  impofing  taxations  on  Scotland, 
the  rates  laid  upon  the  Several  counties  are  precifely  fixed. 
The  fubildy  granted  by  the  act  of  convention  1667 
was  levied  on  the  Several  counties,  nearly  in  the  Same 
proportions  that  were  fixed  by  the  ufurper  in  1656  ; 
and  the  Sums  to  which  each  county  was  Subjected  were 
Subdivided  among  the  individual  landholders  in  that 
county,  according  to  the  valuations  already  fettled,  or 
that  Should  be  fettled  by  the  commiOloners  appointed 
to  carry  that  act  into  execution.  The  rent  fixed  by 
thefe  valuations  is  commonly  called  the  valued  rent ; 
according  to  which  the  land-tax,  and  moft  of  the  other 
public  burdens,  have  been  levied  Since  that  time. 

7.  In  feu-holdings,  the  feu-duty  is  retoured  as  the 
rent,  becaufe  the  feu-duty  is  prefumed  to  be,  and  truly 
was  at  fir  ft,  the  rent.  The  Superior  therefore  of  a  feu- 
holding  gets  no  non-entry,  before  citation  in  the  ge- 
neral declarator ;  for  he  would  have  been  intitled  to  the 
yearly  feu-duty,  though  the  fee  had  been  full,  i.  e. 
though  there  had  been  a  valial  infeft  in  the  lands.  The 
Superior  of  teinds  gets  the  fifth  part  of  the  retoured  duty 
as  non-entry,  becaufe  the  law  confiders  teinds  to  be 
worth  a  fifth  part  of  the  rent.  In  rights  of  annualrent 
which  are  holden  of  the  granter,  the  annualrenter  be- 
comes his  debtor's  vaffal ;  and  the  annualrent  contained 
in  the  right  is  retoured  to  the  blanch  or  other  duty 
contained  in  the  right  before  declarator. 

8.  It  is  becaufe  the  retoured  duty  is  the  prefumed 
rent,  that  the  non-entry  is  governed  by  it.  If  there- 
fore no  retour  of  the  lands  in  non-entry  can  be  pro- 
duced, nor  any  evidence  brought  of  the  retoured  duty, 
the  Superior  is  intitled  to  the  real,  or  at  leaft  to  the 
valued,  rent,  even  before  citation.  In  lands  formerly 
holden  ward  of  the  King,  the  heir,  in  place  of  the  re- 
toured duties,  is  Subjected  only  to  the  annual  payment 
of  one  per.  cent,  of  the  valued  rent. 

9.  The  heir,  after  he  is  cited  by  the  fuperior  in  the 
action  of  general  declarator, '  is  Subjected  to  the  full 
rents  till  his  entry,  becaufe  hit  neglect  is  lefs  excuSable 
after  citation.  The  decree  of  declarator,  proceeding 
on  this  action,  intitles  the  fuperior  to  the  poiTeffion, 
and  gives  him  right  to  the  rents  downward  from  the 
citation.  As  this  fort  of  non-entry  is  properly  penal, 
the  law  has  always  reftricted  it  to  the  retoured  duties, 
if  the  heir  had  a  probable  excufe  for  not  entering. 

Jn  what  10.  Non-entry  does  not  obtain  in  burguge-holdings, 

cafes  lion-  becaufe  the    incorporation  of    inhabitants  holds    the 
entry  is  not  w^0j€  incorporated  Subjects  of  the  King  5  and  there 
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can  be  no  non-entry  due  in  lands  granted  to  communi-    Law  of 
ties,  becaufe  there  the  vaSfal  never  dies.    This  covers  the    Scotland, 
right  of  particulars  from  non-entry  :   for  if  non-entry       ~v— 
be  excluded  with  regard   to  the  whole,  it  cam.ot   ob- 
tain with    regard  to  any  part.     It  is  alfo  excluded,  as 
to  a  third  of  the   lands,  by  the   terce,  during  the  wi- 
dow's life ;  and  as  to  the  whole  of  them,  by  the  cour- 
teSy  during  the  life  of  the   huSband.  But  it  is  not  ex- 
cluded by  a  precept  of  feifm  granted  to  the  heir  till 
leifin  be  taken  thereupon. 

11.  Relief  is  the   cafualty  which  intitles  the  Supe- Relief, 
rior  to  an  acknowledgment  or  consideration  from    the 

heir  for  receiving  him  as  vaffaL  It  is  called  relief, 
becauSe,  by  the  entry  of  the  heir,  his  fee  is  relieved  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Superior.  It  is  not  due  in  feu  hold- 
ings flowing  from  Subjects,  unlels  where  it  is  expreffed 
in  the  charter  by  a  Special  clauSe  for  doubling  the  feu- 
duty  at  the  entry  of  an  heir;  but,  in  feu-rights  holden 
of  the  crown,  it  is  due,  though  there  Should  be  no  Such 
clauSe  in  the  charter.  The  Superior  can  recover  this 
caSualty,  either  by  a  poinding  of  the  ground,  as  a  de- 
bitnm  fundi,  or  by  a  perfonal  action  againft  the  heir. 
In  blanch  and  feu-holdings,  where  this  cafualty  is  ex- 
prefsly  Stipulated,  a  year's  blanch  or  feu-duty  is  due 
in  name  of  relief,  befide  the  current  year's  duty  pay- 
able in  name  of  blanch  or  feu  farm. 

12.  Escheat  (from  efcheoir,  to  happen  or  fall)  is  that  r.fcheat. 
forfeiture  which  falls  through  a  perfon's  being  denoun- 
ced   rebel.      It    is    either  Jingle    or    liferent.      Single  ef- 
cheat,  though  it  does  not  accrue  to  the  fuperior,  muft 

be  explained  in  this  place,  becaufe  of  its  coincidence 
with  liferent. 

13.  After  a  debt  is  conftituted,  either  by  a  formal  Letters  of 
decree,  or  by  registration  of  the  ground  of  debt,  which  horning, 
to  the  fpecial  effect  of  execution,  is  in  law  accounted  a 
decree ;  the  creditor  may  obtain  letters  of  horning, 
iSfuing  from  the  Signet,  commanding  meSfengers  to 
charge  the  debtor  to  pay  or  perform  his  obligation, 
within  a  day  certain.  Where  horning  proceeds  on  a 
formal  decree  of  the  SeSfion,  the  time  indulged  by  law 

to  the  debtor  is  fifteen  days  ;  if  upon  a  decree  of  the 
commiflion  of  teinds  or  admiral,  it  is  ten ;  and  upon 
the  decrees  of  all  inferior  judges,  fifteen  days.  Where 
it  proceeds  on  a  registered  obligation,  which  fpecifies 
the  number  of  days,  that  number  muft  be  the  rule  ;  and 
if  no  precife  number  be  mentioned,  the  charge  muft  be 
given  in  fifteen  days,  which  is  the  term  of  law,  unlefs 
where  Special  ftatute  interpoSes  ;  as  in  bills,  upon  which 
the  debtor  may  be  charged  on  fix  days, 

14.  The  meSTenger  muft  execute  thefe  letters  (and 
indeed  all  fummonSes)  againft  the  debtor,  either  per- 
sonally or  at  his  dwelling-houfe ;  and,  if  he  get  not 
accefs  to  the  houSe,  he  muft  Strike  fix  knocks  at  the 
gate,  and  thereafter  affix  to  it  a  copy  of  his  execution. 
If  payment  be  not  made  within  the  days  mentioned  in 
the  horning,  the  meffenger,  after  proclaiming  three 
oyefTes  at  the  market-croSs  oS  the  head  borough  of 
the  debtor's  domicile,  and  reading  the  letters  there, 
blows  three  blafts  with  a  horn,  by  which  the  debtor  is 
underftood  to  be  proclamed  rebel  to  the  king  for  con- 
tempt of  his  authority  ;  after  which,  he  muft  affix  a 
copy    of  the  execution  to  the  market-crofs :  This    is 

called    the  publication   of  the    diligence,  or   a   denunciation  Dcnuncla, 
at  the  horn.     Where  the  debtor  is  not  in  Scotland,  he  ticn- 
muft  be  charged  on  Sixty  days,  and  denounced  at  the 

market- 
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marketcrofs    of  Edinburgh,    and  pier  and    fliore  of 
Leith. 

15.  Denunciation,  if  regiftered  within  15  days,  ei- 
ther in  the  fheriff 's  books,  or  in  the  general  regifter, 
drew  after  it  the  rebel's  fmgle  efcheat,  u  e.  the  for- 
feiture of  his  moveables  to  the  crown.  Perfons  de- 
nounced rebels  have  not  a  perform  Jlandi  in  judicio  ; 
they  can  neither  fue  nor  defend  in  any  action.  But  this 
incapacity  being  unfavourable,  is  perfonal  to  the  rebel, 
and  cannot  be  pleaded  againft  his  affignee. 

16.  Perfons  cited  to  the  court  of  jufticiary  may  be 
alfo  denounced  rebels,  either  for  appearing  there  with 
too  great  a  number  of  attendants  :  or,  if  they  fail  to 
appear,  they  are  declared  fugitives  from  the  law.  Single 
efcheat  falls,  without  denunciation,  upon  fentencie  of 
death  pronounced  on  any  criminal  trial ;  and,  by  fpecial 
ftatute,  upon  one's  being  convicted  of  certain  crimes, 
though  not  capital ;  as  perjury,  bigamy,  deforcement, 
breach  of  arreltment,  and  ufury.  By  the  late  act  abo- 
lilmng  ward-holdings,  the  cafuakies  both  of  Angle  and 
liferent  efcheat  are  difcharged,  when  proceeding  upon 
denunciation  for  civil  debts ;  but  they  ftill  continue, 
when  they  arife  from  criminal  caufes.  All  moveables 
belonging  to  the  rebel  at  the  time  of  his  rebellion, 
(whether  proceeding  upon  denunciation,  or  fentence  in 
a  criminal  trial),  and  all  that  lhall  be  afterwards  acqui- 
red by  him  until  relaxation,  fall  under  fmgle  efcheat. 
Bonds  bearing  interefl,  becaufe  they  continue  heritable 
quoad  Jifcum,  fall  not  under  it,  nor  fuch  fruits  of  heri- 
table fubjects  as  became  due  after  the  term  next  enfu- 
ing  the  rebellion,  thefe  being  referved  for  the  liferent 
efcheat. 

17.  The  king  never  retains  the  right  of  efcheat  to 
himfelf,  but  makes  it  over  to  a  donatory,  whofe  gift  is 
not  perfected,  till,  upon  an  action  of  general  declara- 
tor, it  be  declared  that  the  rebels  efcheat  has  fallen  to 
the  crown  by  his  denunciation,  and  that  the  right  of  it 
is  now  transferred  to  the  purfuer  by  the  gift  in  his  fa- 
vour. Every  creditor  therefore  of  the  rebel,  whofe  debt 
was  contracted  before  rebellion,  and  who  has  ufed  di- 
ligence before  declarator,  is  preferable  to  the  donatory. 
But  the  efcheat  cannot  be  affected  by  any  debt  con- 
tracted, nor  by  any  voluntary  deed  of  the  rebel  after 
rebellion. 

18.  The  rebel,  if  he  either  pays  the  debt  charged 
for,  or  fufpends  the  diligence,  may  procure  letters  of 
relaxation  from  the  horn,  which,  if  published  in  the 
fame  place,  and  regiftered  15  days  thereafter  in  the 
fame  regifter  with  the  denunciation,  have  the  effect  to 
reftore  him  to  his  former  ftate ;  but  they  have  no  re- 
trofpect  as  to  the  moveables  already  fallen '  under  ef- 
cheat, without  a  fpecial  claufe  for  that  purpofe. 

19.  The  rebel,  if  he  continues  unrelaxed  for  year 
and  day  after  rebellion,  is  conftrued  to  be  civilly  dead  : 
and  therefore,  where  he  holds  any  feudal  right,  his  fu- 
periors,  as  being  without  a  vaffal,  are  intitled,  each  of 
them,  to  the  rents  of  fuch  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  rebel  as  hold  of  himfelf,  during  all  the  days  of  the 
rebel's  natural  life,  by  the  cafualty  of  liferent  es- 
cheat ;  except  where  the  denunciation  proceeds  upon 
treafon  or  proper  rebellion,  in  which  cafe  the  liferent 
falls  to  the  king. 

20.  It  is  that  eftate  only,  to  which  the  rebel  has  a 
proper  right  of  liferent  in  his  own  perfon,  that  falls  un- 
der his  liferent  efcheat. 
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21.  Though  neither  the  fuperior  nor  hjs  donatory 
can  enter  into  pofTeffion  in  confequence  of  this  cafualty, 
till  decree  of  declarator  ;  yet  that  decree,  being  truly 
declaratory,  has  a  retrofpect,  and  does  not  fo  properly 
confer  a  new  right,  as  declare  the  right  formerly  con- 
ftituted  to  the  fuperior,  by  the  civil  death  of  his  vaffal. 
Hence,  all  charters  or  heritable  bonds,  though  granted 
prior  to  the  rebellion,  and  all  adjudications,  though  led 
upon  debts  contracted  before  that  period,  are  ineffec- 
tual againft  the  liferent  efcheat,  unlefs  feifin  be  taken 
thereon  within  year  and  day  after  the  granger's  rebel- 
lion. 

22.  Here,  as  in  fmgle  efcheat,  no  debt  contracted 
after  rebellion  can  hurt  the  donatory,  nor  any  volun- 
tary right  granted  after  that  period,  though  in  fecurity 
or  fatisfaction  of  prior  debts. 

23.  Disclamation  is  that  cafualty  whereby  a  vaf-  Difclama- 
fal  forfeits  his  whole  feu  to  his  fuperior,  if  he  difowns  tion. 

or  difclaims  him,  without  ground,  as  to  any  part  of  it. 
Purpresture  draws  likewife  a  forfeiture  of  the  whole  Purpref- 
feu  after  it ;  and  is  incurred  by  the  vaffal's  encroaching  tu,-> 
upon  any  part  of  his  fuperior's  property,  or  attempting 
by  building,  inclofmg,  or  otherwife,  to  make  it  his 
own.  In  both  thefe  feudal  delinquencies,  the  leaft  co- 
lour of  excufe  faves  the  vaffal. 

24.  All  grants  from  the  crown,  whether 
gifts  of  cafuakies,  or  others,  proceed  on  fignatures 
which  pafs  the  fignet.  When  the  king  refided  in  Scot- 
land, all  fignatures  were  fnperfcribed  by  him  ;  but,  on 
the  acceffion  of  James  VI.  to  the  crown  of  England, 
a  cachet  or  feal  was  made,  having  the  king's  name  en- 
graved on  it,  in  purfuance  of  an  act  of  the  privy-coun- 
cil, April  4.  1603.  with  which  all  fignatures  were  to 
be  afterwards  fealed,  that  the  lords  of  exchequer  were 
impowered  to  pafs;  and  thefe  powers  are  transferred 
to  the  court  of  exchequer,  which  was  eftabliiiied  in 
Scotland  after  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  1 707. 
Grants  of  higher  confequence,,  as  remiffions  of  crimes, 
gifts  proceeding  upon  forfeiture,  and  charters  of  novo- 
damus.  mult  have  the  king's  fign  manual  for  their  war- 
rant. 

25.  If  lands  holding  of  the  crown  were  to  be  con 
veyed,  the  charter  pafTed,  before  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms  in  1707,  by  the  great  feal  of  Scotland  ;  and 
now  by  a  feal  fubftitute  in  place  thereof.  Grants  of 
church-dignities,  during  epifcopacy,  paffed  alfo  by  the 
great  feal ;  and  the  commiffions  to  all  the  principal  of-, 
ficers  of  the  crown,  as  Juftice-Clerk,  King's  Advocate, 
Solicitor,  &c.  do  fo  at  this  day.  All  rights  which  fub- 
jects may  tranfmit  by  fimple  affignation,  the  king  tranf- 
mits  by  the  privy-feal :  as  gifts  of  moveables,  or  of 
cafuakies  that  require  no  feifin.  The  quarter  feal,  0- 
therwife  called  the  tejllmonial  of  the  great  feal,  is  ap- 
pended to  gifts  of  tutory,  commiffions  of  brieves  i filling 
from  the  chancery,  and  letters  of  prefentation  to  lands 
holding  of  a  fubject,  proceeding  upon  forfeiture,  ba- 
ftardy,  or  ultimus  h&res,  , 

26.  Seals  are  to  royal  grants  what  fubferiptien  is  Tne:r  ule* 
to  rights  derived  from  fubjects,  and  give  them  autho- 
rity ;  they  ferve  alfo  as  a  check  to  gifts  procured  (fub- 
repthne  vel  obreptione)  by  concealing  the  truth,  or  ex- 
preffing  a  falfehood ;  for,  where  this  appears,  the  gift 

may  be  flopped  before  palling  the  feals,  though  the  fig- 
nature  mould  have  been  figned  by  the  king.  All  rights, 
pairing  under  the  great  or  privy  feal  mull  be  regiftered 
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Of  the  right  which  the  vqjfal  acquires  ly  get- 
ting the  feu. 


in  the  regifters  of  the  great  or  privy  feal  rejpeclive,  be-    places  of  ftrength,  originally  built  for  the  defence  of    Law  of 

the   country,  either  againft  foreign   invafions  or  civil   Scotland. 

commotions  ;  but  thefe  now  pafs  with  the  lands  in  every 

charter. 

6.  The  vaffal  acquires  right  by  his  grant,  not  only  pcrt;nems, 

to  the  lands  fpecially  contained  in  the  charter,  but  to 
Under  the  dominium  utile  which  the  vaffal  acquires  thofe  that  have  been  pofleffed  40  years  as  pertinent 
by  the  feudal  right,  is  comprehended  the  property  of  thereof.  But,  I.  If  the  lands  in  the  grant  are  marked 
whatever  is  confidered  as  part  of  the  lands,  whether  of  out  by  fpecial  limits,  the  vaffal  is  circumfcribed  by  the 
houfes,  woods,  inclofures,  &c.  above  ground;  or  of  tenor  of  his  own  right,  which  excludes  every  fubjoct 
coal,  limeftone,  minerals,  &c.  under  ground.  Mills  without  thefe  limits  from  being  pertinent  of  the  lands, 
have,  by  the  generality  of  lawyers,  been  deemed  a  2.  A  right  poffeffed  under  an  exprefs  infeftment  is  pre- 
feparate  tenement,  and  fo  not  carried  by  a  charter  ferable,  ceteris  paribus,  to  one  poffeffed  only  as  perti- 
or  difpofition,  without  either  a  fpecial  claufe  convey-  nent.  3.  Where  neither  party  is  infeftj^r  exprejfum,  the 
ing  mills,  or  the  erection  of  the  lands  into  a  barony,  mutual  promifcuous  pofleffion  by  both,  of  a  fubject  as 
Yet  it  is  certain,  that,  if  a  proprietor  builds  a  mill  on  pertinent,  refolves  into  a  commonty  of  the  fubject  pof- 
his  own  lands,  it  will  be  carried  by  his  entail,  or  by  a  fefl'ed :  but  if  one  of  the  parties  has  exercifed  all  the 
retour,  without  mentioning  it,  although  the  lands  are  acts  of  property  of  which  the  fubject  was  capable,  while 
not  creeled  into  a  barony.  If  the  lands  difponed  be  the  pofleffion  of  the  other  was  confined  to  pafturage 
aftricted,  or  thirled  to  another .  mill,  the  purchafer  is  only,  or  to  cafting  feal  and  divot,  the  firft  is  to  be  deem- 
not  allowed  to  build  a  new  corn-mill  on  his  property,  ed  fole  proprietor,  and  the  other  to  have  merely  a  right 
even  though  he  fhould  ofFer  fecurity  that  it  mall  not    of  fervitude. 

hurt   the  thirle  ;    which  is  introduced  for  preventing         7.  As  barony  is  a    ncmem  univerfitatis,    and    unites  Pr'vi'ege* 
daily  temptations  to  fraud.  the  feveral  parts   contained  in  it  into  one  individual  °     aro"y' 

2.  Proprietors  are  prohibited  to  hold  dove-cotes,  right,  the  general  conveyance  of  a  barony  carries  with 
unlefs  their  yearly  rent,  lying  within  two  miles  there-  it  all  the  different  tenements  of  which  it  confifts,  though 
of,  extend  to  ten  chalders  of  victual.  A  purchafer  of  they  mould  not  be  fpecially  enumerated  (and  this 
lands,  with  a  dove-cote,  is  not  obliged  to  pull  it  down,  holds,  even  without  erection  into  a  barony,  in  lands 
though  he  mould  not  be  qualified  to  build  one;  but,  if  that  have  been  united  under  a  fpecial  name).  Hence, 
it  becomes  ruinous,  he  cannot  rebuild  it.  The  right  likewife,  the  pofleffion  by  the  vatfal  of  the  fmalleft  part 
of  brewing,  though  not  expreflcd  in  the  grant,  is  im-  of  the  barony-lands  preferves  to  him  the  right  of  the 
plied  in  the  nature  of  property  ;  as  are  alio  the  rights    whole. 

of  fifhing,  fowling,  and  hunting,  in  fo  far  as  they  are         8.  The  vaffal  is  intitled,  in  confequence  of  his  pro- 
not  reflrained  by  ftatute.  perty,  to  levy  the  rents  of  his  own  lands,  and  to  reco- 

3.  There  are  certain  rights  naturally  confequent  on  ver  them  from  his  tenants  by  an  action  for  rent  before 
property,  which  are  deemed  to  be  preferred  by  the  his  own  court ;  and  from  all  other  pofleflbrs  and  intro- 
crowrt  as  regalia  ;  unlefs  they  be  fpecially  conveyed,     mitters,  by  an  action  of  mails  and  duties  before  the 

fheriff.     He  can  alfo  remove  from  his  lands,  tenants 
who  have  no  leafes ;  and  he  can  grant  tacks  or  leafes  ~,    , 
to  others.     A  tack  is  a  contract  or  location,  whereby  ]cafe. 


Gold  and  filver  mines  are  of  this  fort ;  the  firft  univer- 
fally  ;  and  the  other,  where  three  half-pennies  of  filver 
c:\n  be  extracted  from  the  pound  of  lead,  by  act  1424, 


(three  half-pennies  at  that  time  was  equal  to  about  the  ufe  of  land,  or  any  other  immoveable  fiibj'ecl,  is  fet 
two  fhillings  five  pennies  of  the  prefent  Scots  money),  to  the  leffee  or  tackfman  for  a  certain  yearly  rent,  ei- 
Thefe  were  by  the  ancient  law  annexed  to  the  crown  ;  ther  in  money,  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  or  fervices. 
but  they  arc  now  diflolved  from  it ;  and  every  proprie-  It  ought  to  be  reduced  into  writing,  as  it  is  a  right 
tor  is  intitled  to  a  grant  of  the  mines  within  his  own  concerning  lands  :  tacks,' therefore,  that  are  given  ver- 
lands,  with  the  burden  of  delivering  to  the  crown  a  bally,  to  endure  for  a  term  of  years,  are  good  againft 
tenth  of  what  fhall  be  brought  up.  neither  party  for  more  than  one  year.  An  obligation 
4.  Salmon-fifiiing  is  likewife  a  right  underftood  to  be  to  grant  a  tack  is  as  effectual  agninft  the  granter  as  a 
ved  to  the  crown,  if  it  be  not  exprefsly  granted  :  formal  tack.  A  liferenter,  having  a  temporary  pro- 
hut  40  years  pofleffion  thereof,  where  the  lands  are  ei-  perty  in  the  fruits,  may  grant  tacks  to  endure  for  the 
ther  erected  into  a  barony,  or  granted  with  the  general  term  of  his  own  liferent. 


claufe  of  fifhings,  eftablifhes  the  full  right  of  the  fal- 
mon-fifhing  in  the  vaffal.     A  charter  of  lands,  within 

it  h  any  of  the  king's  forePcs  lie,  does  not  carry  the 
property  of  fuch  foreft  to  the  vaffal. 
&es  publico:.      5.  All  the  fubjects  which  were  by  the  Roman  law 

:ounted  res  public  te,  as  rivers,  highways,  ports,  &c. 
are,  fince  the  introduction  of  feus,  held  to  be  inter  re- 
galia, or  in  pafrimonio  principis  ;  and  hence  encroach- 
ment upon  a  highway  is  faid  to  infer  purprefture.     No 

foil   has   a  right    of  a  free  port  without  a  fpecial 
grant,  which  imp]  ea  a  power  in  the  grantee  to  levy 


9.  The  tackfman's  right  is  limited  to  the  fruits 
which  fpring  up  annually  from  the  fubject  fct,  ei- 
ther naturally,  or  by  his  own  induftry  ;  he  is  not 
therefore  intitled  to  any  of  the  growing  timber  a- 
bove  ground,  and  far  lefs  to  the  minerals,  coal,  clay, 
&c.  under  ground,  the  ufe  of  which  confnmes  the  fub- 
flance.  Tacks  are,  like  other  contracts,  peifonal  rights 
in  their  own  nature;  and  confequcntly  ineffectual  againft 
fingular  facceffors  in  the  lands  ;  but,  for  the  encou- 
rtient  of  agriculture,  they  were,  by  act  1449,  de- 
cl  ired  effechi  il  to  the  tackfman  for  the  full  time  of  their 
anchorage  and  fhare  dues,  and  an  obligation  upon  him    endurance,  into   whole  hands  foever  the  lands  might 


to  xiphoid  the  port  in  good  condition.     In  this  clafs  of    come. 
Hiungs,    on:         :  cithers   reckoned  fortalices,  or  fmall 


10.  To  eivs  a  written  tack  the  benefit  of  this  ftatute, 


Part  III. 


W. 
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Law  of  it  muft  mention  the  fpecial  tack-duty  payable  to  the 
Scotland,  proprietor,  which  though  fmall,  if  it  be  not  elufor, ,  fe- 
cures  the  tackfman ;  and  it  muft  be  followed  by  pof- 
feffion,  which  fupplies  the  want  of  a  feifin.  If  a  tack 
does  not  exprefs  the  term  of  entry,  the  entry  will  com- 
mence at  the  next  term  after  its  date,  agreeable  to  the 
rule,  Shiod  pure  debetur,  pmfenti  die  debetur.  If  it  does 
not  mention  the  ifh,  i.  e.  the  term  at  which  it  is  to 
determine,  it  is  good  for  one  year  only ;  but,  if  the 
intention  of  parties  to  continue  it  for  more  than  one 
year,  fhould  appear  from  any  claufe  in  the  tack  (e.  g. 
if  the  tackfman  fhould  be  bound  to  certain  annual  pref- 


Law  of 
ScotbmL 


Tacks  are 
kri8i  juris. 


Tacit  relo 

cation. 


14.  If  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  inundation, 
or  calamity  of  war,  fhould  have  brought  upon  the  crop 
an  extraordinary  damage  (plus  quam  toleralile),  the 
landlord  had,  by  the  Roman  law,  no  claim  for  any  part 
of  the  tack-duty  :  if  the  damage  was  more  moderate, 
he  might  exact  the  full  rent.  It  is  no  where  defined, 
what  degree  of  fterility  or  devaftation  makes  a  lofs  j 
quam  tokrabile  ;  but  the  general  rule  of  the  Roman  law 
feems  to  be  made  ours.  Tenants  are  not  obliged 
pay  any  public  burdens  to  which  they  are  not  exprefsly 
bound  by  their  tack,  except  mill-fervices. 

15  Tacks  may  be  evacuated  during  their  currency,  Dcftitmioa; 
tations),  it  is  fuftained  for  two  years  as  the  minimum.     (1.)    In  the  fame  manner  as  feu-rights,  by  the  tacki-  of  tacks. 
Tacks    granted   to    perpetuity,    or  with  an  indefinite    man's  running  in  arrear  of  his  tack-duty  for  two  years 

together.  This  irritancy  may  be  prevented  by  the  te- 
nant's making  payment  at  the  bar  before  fentence. 
(2.)  Where  the  tenant  either  runs  in  arrear  of  one 
year's  rent,  or  leaves  his  farm  uncultivated  at  the  ufual 
feafon  ;  in  which  cafe  he  may,  by  act  of  federunt  1756, 
be  ordained  to  give  fecurity  for  the  arrears,  and  for  the 
rent  of  the  five  following  crops,  if  the  tack  fhall  fubfift 
fo  long ;  otherwife,  to  remove,  as  if  the  tack  were  at 
an  end.  (3.)  Tacks  may  be  evacuated  at  any  time 
the  mutual  confent  of  parties. 

16.  The  landlord,  when  he  intends  to  remove  a  te- 
nant whofe  tack  is  expiring,  or  who  pofieffes  without 
her  marriage  ;  becaufe  the  marriage,  which  is  a  legal  a  tack,  muft,  upon  a  precept  figned  by  himfelf,  warn 
conveyance  thereof  to  the  hufband,  cannot  be  annulled  the  tenant  forty  days  preceding  the  term  of  Whitfun- 
This  implied  exclufion  of  affignees  is,  however,  limi-    day,  at  or  immediately  preceding  the  ifh,  peri"  Warning*. 

ted  to  voluntary,  and  does  not  extend  to  neceffary,  af-    or  at  his  dwelling-houfe,  to  remove  at  that  term,  with 

his  family  and  effects.  This  precept  muft  be  alio  exe- 
cuted on  the  ground  of  the  lands,  and  thereafter  read 
in  the  parifh-church  where  the  lands  lie,  after  the  morn- 
ing lervice,  and  affixed  to  the  moil  patent  door  thereof. 
Whitfunday,  though  it  be  a  moveable  feaft,  is,  in  que- 


ifh,  have  not  the  benefit  of  the  ftatute.  Tacks  of  houfes 
within  boroughs  do  not  fall  within  this  act,  it  being 
cuftomary  to  let  thefe  from  year  to  year. 

1 1.  Tacks  neceflarily  imply  a  delctlus perfona, ..  choice 
by  the  fetter  of  a  proper  perfon  for  his  tenant.  Hence 
the  conveyance  of  a  tack  which  is  not  granted  to  af- 
fignees,  is  ineffectual  without  the  landlord's  confent. 
A  right  of  tack,  though  it  be  heritable,  falls  under 
the  jus  mariti,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  feparated  from  the 
labouring  cattle  and  implements  of  tillage,  which  are 
moveable  fubjects.  A  tack,  therefore,  granted  to  a 
Jingle  woman,  without  the  liberty  of  afligning,  falls  by 


of 


warnings  trom  tenements  within  borough, 


fignments ;  as  an  adjudication  of  a  tack    by  the  tackf- 

man's  creditor:  but  a  tack,  exprefsly  excluding  afiig- 
nees, cannot  be  carried  even  by  adjudication.     It  was 

not  a  fixed  point  for  a  long  time,  whether  a  tenant 

could  fubfet  without  confent  of  the  landlord;  but  the 

court  of  feflion,  in  a  cafe  which  occurred  a  few  years    ftions    of  removing,    fixed  to  the   15th 

ago,  denied  the  power  of  fubfetting    in    the    tenant. 

Liferent  tacks,  becaufe  they  import  a  higher  degree  of 

right  in  the  tackfman  than  tacks  for  a  definite  term, 

may  be  afBgned,  unlefs  affignees  be  fpecially  excluded. 
12.  If  neither  the  fetter  nor  tackfman  fhall  properly 

difcover  their  intention  to  have  the  tack  diffolved  at  the 

term  fixed  for  its  expiration,  they  are  underftood,  or 

prefumed,  to  have   entered  into  a  new  tack  upon  the 

fame  terms  with  the  former,  which  is  called  taeix  reloca- 
tion ;  and  continues  till  the  landlord  warns  the  tenant 

to   remove,   or  the  tenant    renounces  his  tack  to  the 

landlord:  this  obtains  abb  in  the  cafe  of  moveable  te- 
nants, who  pofTefs  from  year  to  year  without  written 

tacks.     In   judicial   tacks,  however,  by  the   court   of 

fefilon,  tacit  relocation  neither  does  nor  can  take  place  ; 

for  cautioners  being  interpofed  to  thefe,  they  are  loofed 

at  the  end  of  the  tack:   and  therefore,  where  judicial 

tackfmen  poifefs  after  expiry  of  their  right,  they  are    landlord  charge  his  tenant  forty  days  before  the  faid 

Whitfunday,  the  judge  is  authorifed  to  eject  him 
within  fix  days  after  the  term  of  removing  expreffed  in 
the  tack. 


May.     In 
it  is  fufficient 
that  the  tenant  be  warned  forty  .fore  the  ifh  of 

the  tack,  whether  it  be  Whitfunday  or  Martinmas ;  and 
in  thefe  the  ceremony  of  chalking  the  deer  is  fuftained 
as  warning,  when  proceeding  upon  a  verbal  order  from, 
the  proprietor. 

17.  This  procefs  of. warning  - 
for  founding  an  action  of  removii  .  tenants,  till 

ict  ot  federunt  1756,  which   leaves  it  in'ihe 
of  the  proprietor,  either  to  ufe  the  former  met 
to  bring  his  action  of  removing  before  the  judge-<  1 
nan  ;  which  if  it  be  called  40  days  before  the  laid  term 
of  Whitfunday,  fhall  be  held  as   equal  to  a  v. 
Where,  the  tenant  is  bound,  by  an  expsefs  cl       .     '.  his 
tack,  to  remove  at  the  ifh  without  warning,  inch  ob- 
ligation is,  by  the  faid  act,  declared  to  be  a  ft 
warrant  for    letters  of  hornine,    upon  which,  if   the 


accountable  as  factors. 

13.  In  tacks  of  land,  the  fetter  is  commonly  bound 
to  put  all  the  houfes  and  office-honfes,  neccifary  for  the 
farm,  in  good  condition  at  the  tenant's  entry  ;  and  the 
tenant  muft  keep  them  and  leave  them  fo  at  his  remo- 
val. But  in  tacks  of  houfes,  the  fetter  muft  not  only 
deliver  to  the  tenant  thefubject  fet,  in  tenantable  repair 
at  his  entry,  but  uphold  it  in  that  repair  during  the 
whole  years  of  the  tack,  unlefs  it  is  otherwife  cove- 
nanted betwixt  the  parties. 

4 


18.  Actions  of  removing  might,  even  before  this  act 
of  federunt,  have  been  purfued  without  any  previous 
warning  (1.)  Againft  vicious  poiiefibrs,  i.  e.  peribhs  A&knu  of 
who  had  feized  the  poiTeffion  by  force,  or  who,  without  removing* 
any  leqal  title,  had  intruded  into  it,  after  the  laft  pof- 
feifor  had  given  it  up.  (  2.)  Againft  pofleffors  who  had 
a  naked  tolerance.     (3.)  Againft  tenants  who  had  run 

Mil 
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Law  of    in  arrear  of  rent,  during  the  currency  of  their  tacks.         23.  The  whole  cattle  on  the  ground,  confidered  as  a     Law  of 

Scotland,    /^  Againft  fuch  as  had  fold  their  lands,  and  yet  con-  quantity,  are  hypothecated  for  a  year's  rent,  one  after  Scotland;, 

turned  to  poffefs  after  the  term  of  the  purchafer's  entry,  another  fucceffively.     The  landlord  may  apply  this  hy- 

LTpon  the  fame  ground,  warning  was  not  required,  in  pothec  for  payment  of  the  pad  year's  rent,  at  any  time 

removings  againft  poffeffors  of  liferented  lands,  after  within  three  months  from  the  laft  conventional  term  of 

the  death  of  the  liferenter  who  died  in  the  natural  pof-  payment,  after  which  it  ceafes  for  that  year.     As  the 

feffion :  but   if  he   poffeffed  by  tenants,  thefe   tenants  tenant   may  increafe  the  fubject  of  this  hypothec,  by 

could  not  be  di (curbed  in  their  poffeflions  till  the  next  purchaAng  oxen,  fheep,  &c.  fo  he  can   impair  it,  by 

Whitfunday,  that  they  might  have  time  to  look  out  for  felling  part  of  his  (lock  ;  but  if  the  landlord  fu'pects 

other  farms  ;  but  they  might  be  compelled  to  remove  the  tenant's  management,  he  may,  by  fequeftration  or 

at  that  term,  by  an  action  of  removing,  without  warn-  poinding ,  make  his  right,  which  was  before  general 

ing.  upon  the  whole  (lock,  fpecial  upon  every  individual. 

19.  A  landlord's  title  in  a  removing,  let  it  be  ever  A  fuperior  has  alfo  a  hypothec  for  his  feu-duty,  of  the 
fo  lame,  cannot  be  brought  under  queftion  by  a  tenant  fame  kind  with  that juft  explained, 
whofe  tack  flows  immediately  from  him ;  but,  if  he  is  24.  In  tacks  of  houfes,  breweries,  (hops,  and  other 
to  infift  againft  tenants  not  his  own,  his  right  muft  be  tenements,  which  have  no  natural  fruits,  the  furniture 
perfected  by  infeftment,  unlefs  it  be  fuch  as  requires  no  and  other  goods  brought  into  the  fubject  fet  are  hypo- 
infeftment;  as  terce,  &c.  thecat-.d  to  the  landlord  for  one  year's  rent.     But  the 

20.  The  defender,  in  a  removing,  muft  (by  act  1555),  tenant  may  by  fale  impair  this  hypothec,  as  he  might 
before  offering  any  defence  which  is  not  inftantly  veri-  that  of  cattle  in  rural  tenements  ;  and  indeed,  in  the 
fied,  give  fecurity  to  pay  to  the  fetter  the  violent  profits,  particular  cafe  of  a  (hop,  the  tenant  rents  it  for  no 
if  they  (liould  be  awarded  againft  him.     Thefe  are  fo  other  purpofe  than  as  a  place  of  fale. 


Violent 
profits. 


Effcft  of 
warning 

not  infiited 
en. 


called,  becaufe  the  law  conftders  the  tenant's  poffeffion 

after  the  warning  as  violent.     They  are  eftimated,  in    Sect.  VII. 

tenements   within  borough,  to  double  the  rent ;  and 

in  lands,  to  the  higheft  profits  the  purfuer  could  have 

made  of  them,  by  poffeffing  them  either  by  a  tenant 

or  by  himfelf. 


Of  the  tranfmiffton  of  rights,  by  confirmation 
and  re/ignation. 


clxviii* 


Hypothec. 


A  vassal  may  tranfmit  his  feu  either  to  univerfal  Tranfmif. 
fucceilbrs,  as  heirs  ;  or  to  lingular  fucceffors,  i.  e.  thofe  flon  of  feu- 

21.  If  the  action  of  removing  mail  be  paffed  from,    who  acquire  by  gift,  purchafe,  or  other  Angular  title,  dal  rights, 
or  if  the  landlord  fhall,  after  ufmg  warning,  accept  of    This  laft  fort  of  tranfmiffion  is  either   voluntary,  by 
rent  from  the  tenant,  for  any  term  fubfequent  to  that    difrofition ;  or  neceffary,  by  adjudication. 
of  the   removal,  he  is  prefumed  to  have  changed  his         2.     By  the  firft  feudal  rules,  no  fuperior  could  be 

mind,  and  tacit  relocation  takes  place.  All  actions  of  compelled  to  receive  any  vaffal  in  the  lands,  other  than 
removing  againft  the  principal  or  original  tackfman,  the  heir  expreffed  in  the  inveftiture ;  for  the  fuperior 
and  decrees  thereupon,  if  the  order  be  ufed,  which  is  alone  had  the  power  of  afcertaining  to  what  order  of 
fet  forth  fupra  (17-)'  are>  by  tne  ac^  of  federunt  1756,  heirs  the  fee  granted  by  himfelf  was  to  defcend.  But 
declared  to  be  effectual  againft  the  affignees  to  the  tack  this  right  of  refufal  in  the  fuperior  did  not  take  place, 
or  fubtenants.  (1.)   In  the  cafe  of  creditors  apprifers  or  adjudgers, 

22.  The  landlord  has,  in  fecurity  of  bis  tack-duty,  whom  fuperiors  were  obliged  to  receive  upon  payment 
over  and  above  the  tenant's  perfonal  obligation,  a  tacit  of  a  year's  rent  (1469,  c.  37.  1672,  c.  19.)  :  (2.)  In 
pledge  or  hypothec,  not  only  on  the  fruits,  but  on  the  the  cafe  of  purchafers  of  bankrupt  eftates,  who  were 
cattle  pafturing  on  the  ground.  The  corn,  and  other  put  on  the  lame  footing  with  adjudgers  by  1690, 
fruits,  are  hypothecated  for  the  rent  of  that  year  where-  c.  20.  The  crown  reiufes  no  voluntary  difponee,  on 
of  they  are  the  crop ;  for  which  they  remain  affected,  his  paying  a  compofition  to  the  exchequer  of  a  fixth 
though  the  landlord  fhouid  not  ufe  his  right  for  years  part  of  the  valued  rent  Now,  by  20  Geo.  II.  al- 
together. In  virtue  of  this  hypothec,  the  landlord  is  periors  are  directed  to  enter  all  Angular  fucceffors 
intitled  to  a  preference  over  any  creditor,  though  he  (except  incorporations)  who  fhall  have  got  from  the 
has  actually  ufed  a  poinding ;  except  in  the  fpecial  vaffal  a  difpofition,  containing  procuratory  of  refign- 
cafe,  that  the  poinding  is  executed  after  the  term  of  nation  ;  they  always  receiving  the  fees  or  cafualties 
payment,  when  the  landlord  can  appropriate  the  crop  that  law  intitles  them  to  on  a  vaffal's  entry,  i.  e.  a 
for  his  payment,  the  poinder  in  fuch  cafe  being  obliged    year's  rent  (a). 

to  leave  as  much  on  the  ground  as  to  fatisfy  the  land-  3.  Bafe  rights,  /'.  e.  difpofitions  to  be  holden  of  the  Bafc  richts. 
lord's  hypothec:  and  it  has  been  lately  found,  that  difponer,  are  tranfmiffions  only  of  the  property,  the 
this  right  of  the  landlord  is  preferable  even  to  a  debt  fuperiority  remaining  as  formerly.  As  this  kind  of 
due  to  the  crown,  for  which- a  writ  of  extent  had  right  might,  before  eftabliihing  the  regifters,  have  been 
been  iffued :  but  the  cafe  here  alluded  to  is  prefently  kept  quite  concealed  from  all  but  the  granter  and  re- 
under  appeal.  ceiver,     public    right    was    preferable    to    it,     unlefs 

cloathed 


(a)  It  was  long  matter  of  doubt  how  this  compofition  due  to  the  fuperior  upon  the  entry  of  Angular  fuc- 
ceilbrs fhouid  be  regulated.  The  matter  at  laft  received  a  folemn  decition  ;  flnding,  That  the  fuperior  is  in- 
titled,  for  the  entry  of  Angular  fucceffors,  in  all  cafes  where  fuch  entries  are  not  taxed,  to  a  year's  rent  of  the 
fubject,  whether  lands  or  houfes,  as  the  fame  are  fet,  or  may  be  fet  at  the  time ;  deducting  the  teu-duty  and 
all  public  burdens,  and  likewife  all  annual  burdens  impofed  on  the  lands  by  confent  of  the  fuperior,  with  all 
reafonable  annual  repairs  to  houfes  and  other  perifhable  fubjeits. 
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Law  of    cloached  with  pofTeffion  :  but  as  this  diftinction  was  no 
Scotland,    longer  nece/Tary  after  the  eftablifhment  of  the  records, 
J  all  infeftments   are  declared  preferable,  according  to 
the  dates  of  their  feveral  regiftrations  ;  without  refped 
to  the  former  diftinction  of  bafe  and  public,  or  of  be- 
ing cloathed  and  not  cloathed  with  pofteflion. 
Public  4-  Public  rights,  i.  e.  difpofitions  to  be  holden  of  the 

rights.  granter's  fuperior,  may  be  perfected  either  by  confir- 
mation or  refignation  ;  and  therefore  they  generally 
contain  both  precept  of  feifin  and  procuratory  of  refig- 
nation. When  the  receiver  is  to  complete  his  right  in 
the  firft  way,  he  takes  feifin  upon  the  precept :  but 
fuch  feifin  is  ineffectual  without  the  fuperior's  confir- 
mation ;  for  the  difponee  cannot  be  deemed  a  vaffal  till 
the  fuperior  receive  him  as  fuch,  or  confirm  the  hold- 
ing. By  the  ufual  ftyle  in  the  tranfmiffion  of  lands, 
the  difpofition  contains  an  obligation  and  precept  of 
infettment,  both  a  me  and  de  me,  in  the  option  of  the 
difponee  ;  upon  which,  if  feifin  is  taken  indefinitely,  it 
is  con  [trued  in  favour  of  the  difponee  to  be  a  bafe  in- 
fefment,  becaufe  a  public  right  is  null  without  confir- 
mation :  but  if  the  receiver  fhall  afterwards  obtain  the 
fuperior's  confirmation,  it  is  confidered  as  it  it  had 
been  from  the  beginning  a  public  right. 

5.  Where  two  feveral  public  rights  of  the  fame  fub- 
ject  are  confirmed  by  the  fuperior,  their  preference  is 
governed  by  the  dates  of  the  confirmations,  not  of  the 
infefments  confirmed  ;  becaufe  it  is  the  confirmation 
which  completes  a  public  right. 

6.  Though  a  public  right  becomes,  by  the  fupe- 
rior's confirmation,  valid  from  its  date  ;  yet  if  any  mid 
impediment  intervene  becwixt  that  period  and  the 
confirmation,  to  hinder  the  two  from  being  conjoined, 
e.  g.  if  the  granter  of  a  public  right  fhould  afterwards 
grant  a  bafe  right  to  another,  upon  which  feifin  is  ta- 
ken before  the  fuperior's  confirmation  of  the  firft,  the 
confirmation  will  have  effect  only  from,  its  own  date  ; 
and  confequently  the  bafe  right  firft  completed  will 
carry  the  property  of  the  lands  preferable  to  the  public 
one. 

Refigna-  7«   Refignation  is  that  form  of  law,  by  which  a  vaf- 

tions,  fal  furrenders  his  feu  to  his  fuperior ;  and  it  is  either 

ad  perpetuam  remansntiam,  or  in  favorer:.  In  refigna- 
tions  ad  remansntiam,  where  the  feu  is  refigned,  to  the 
effect  that  it  may  remain  with  the  fuperior,  tbe  fupe- 
rior, who  before  had  the  fuperiority,  acquires,  by  the 
refignation,  the  property  alfo  of  the  lands  refigned: 
and  as  his  infeftment  in  the  lands  ftill  fubfifted,  not- 
withstanding the  right  by  which  he  had  given  his  vaf- 
fal  the  property ;  therefore,  upon  the  vafial's  refigna- 
tion, the  fuperior's  right  of  property  revives,  and  is 
confolidated  with  the  fuperiority,  without  the  neceffi- 
ty  of  a  new  infeftment ;  but  the  inftrument  of  refigna- 
tion muft  be  recorded. 

8.  Refignations  in  favorem  are  made,  not  with  an 
intention  that  the  property  refigned  fhould  remain  with 
the  fupcrioTj  but  that  it  fhould  be  again  given  by  him, 
in  favour  either  of  the  refigner  himfelf,  or  of  a  third 
party  ;  confequently  the  fee  remains  in  the  refigner, 
till  the  perfon  in  whofe  favour  refignation  is  made  gets 
his  right  from  the  fuperior  perfected  by  feifin.  And 
becaufe  refisrnations  in  favorem  are  but  incomplete  per- 
fonal  deeds,  the  law  has  made  no  provifion  for  record- 
ing them.  Hence,  the  firft  feifin  on  a  fecond  refigna- 
Vol.  IX. 
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tion  is  preferable  to  the  laft  feifin  upon  the  firft  refig- 
nation ;  but  the  fuperior,  accepting  a  fecond  refigna- 
tion, whereupon  a  prior  feifin  may  be  taken  in  preju- 
dice of  the  firft  refignatory,  is  liable  in  damages. 

9.  By  former  decifions,  one  who  was  vefted  with 
a  perfonal  right  of  lands,  i.  e.  a  right  not  completed 
by  feifin,  effectually  diveftcd  himfelf  by  difponing  it  to 
another;  after  which  no  light  remained  in  the  difpo- 
ner,  which  could  be  carried  by  a  fecond  difpofition, 
becaufe  a  perfonal  right  is  no  more  than  3.  jus  olligatio- 
nis,  which  may  be  transferred  by  any  deed  fufficiently 
expreffing  the  will  of  the  granter.  But  this  doctrine, 
at  the  fame  time  that  it  rendered  the  fecurity  of  the  re- 
cords extremely  uncertain,  was  not  truly  applicable  to 
fuch  rights  as  required  feifin  to  complete  them ;  and 
therefore  it  now  obtains,  that  the  granter  even  of  a  per- 
fonal right  of  lands  is  not  fo  divefted  by  conveying  the 
right  to  one  perfon,  but  that  he  may  effectually  make 
it  over  afterwards  to  another  ;  and  the  preference  be- 
tween the  two  does  not  depend  on  the  dates  of  the  dif- 
pofitions, b^ut  on  the  priority  of  the  feifins  following 
upon  thernW 

Sect.  VIII.      Of  Redeemable  Rights. 

An  heritable  right  is  faid  to  be  redeemable,  when  Reverfions 
it  contains  a  right  of  reverfion,  or  return,  in  favour  of  legal, 
the  perfon  from  whom  the  right  flows  Reverfions 
are  either  legal,  which  arife  from  the  law  itfelf,  as  in 
adjudications,  which  law  declares  to  be  redeemable 
within  a  certain  term  after  their  date ;  or  convention- 
al, which  are  conftituted  by  the  agreement  of  parties, 
as  in  wadfets,  rights  of  annualrent,  and  rights  in  fe- 
curity. A  wadfet  (from  wad  or  pledge)  is  a  right,  by  Wadfet. 
which  lands,  or  other  heritable  fubjects,  are  impigno- 
rated  by  the  proprietor  to  his  creditor  in  fecurity  of 
his  debt ;  and,  like  other  heritable  rights,  is  perfected 
by  feifin.  The  debtor,  who  grants  the  wadfet,  and 
has  the  right  of  reverfion,  is  called  the  rcverfer ;  and 
the  creditor,  receiver  of  the  wadfet,  is  called  the  tuad- 
fetter. 

2.  Wadfets,  by  the  prefent  practice,  are  commonly 
made  out  in  the  form  of  mutual  contracts,  in  which 
one  party  fells  the  land,  and  the  other  grants  the  rio-ht 
of  reverfion.  When  the  right  of  reverfion  is  thus  in- 
corporated in  the  body  of  the  wadfet,  it  is  effectual 
without  regiftration ;  becaufe  the  fingular  fucceifor  in 
the  wadfet  is,  in  that  cafe,  fufficiently  certified  of  the 
reverfion,  though  it  be  not  regiftered,  by  looking  into 
his  own  right,  which  bears  it  in  gremio.  But  where 
the  right  of  reverfion  is  granted  in  a  feparate  writing, 
it  is  ineffectual  againft  the  fingular  fucceffor  of  the 
wadfetter,  unlefs  it  be  regiftered  in  the  regifter  of  fei- 
fins within  60  days  after  the  date  of  the  feifin  upon 
the  wadfet. 

3.  Rights  of  reverfion  are  generally  efteemed  firicli  Reverfioa 
juris;  yet  they  go  to  heirs,  though  heirs  fhould  not  is  JlriSii 

be  mentioned,  unlefs  there  be  fome  claufe  in  the  right,  iuru* 
difcovering  the  intention  of  parties,  that  the  reverfion 
fhould  be  perfonal  to  the  reverfer  himfelf.  In  like 
manner,  though  the  right  fhould  not  exprefs  a  power 
to  redeem  from  the  wadfetter's  heir,  as  well  as  from 
himfelf,  redemption  will  be  competent  againft  the  heir. 
Ail  the  lawyers  have  affirmed,  that  reverfions  cannot 
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be  affigned,  unlefs  they  are  taken  feo  affignees  ;  but 
from  the  favour  of  legal  diligence,  they  may  be  ad- 
judged. 

4.  Reverfions  commonly  leave  the  reverfer  at  liberty 
to  redeem  the  lands  quandocunque,  without  reftriction 
in  point  of  time ;  but  a  claufe  is  adjected  to  fome  re- 
verfions, that  if  the  debt  be  not  paid  againft  a  deter- 
minate day,  the  right  of  the  reverfion  fhall  be  irritated, 
and  the  lands  fhall  become  the  irredeemable  property 
of  the  wadfetter.  Neverthelefs,  the  irritancy  being 
penal,  as  in  wadfets,  where  the  fum  lent  falls  always 
fhort  of  the  value  of  the  lands,  the  right  of  redemp- 
tion is  by  indulgence  continued  to  the  reverfer,  even 
after  the  term  has  expired,  while  the  irritancy  is  not 
declared.  But  the  reverfer,  if  he  does  not  take  the 
benefit  of  this  indulgence  within  40  years  after  the 
lapfe  of  the  term,  is  cut  out  of  it  by  prefcription. 

5.  If  the  reverfer  would  redeem  his  lands,  he  mufl 
ufe  an  order  of  redemption  againft  the  wadfetter :  the 
firfl  ftep  of  which  is  premonition  (or  notice  given  un- 
der form  of  inftrument)  to  the  wadfetter,  to  appear  at 
the  time  and  place  appointed  by  the  reverfion,  then 
and  there  to  receive  payment  of  his  debt,  and  there- 
upon to  renounce  his  right  of  wadfet.  In  the  volun- 
tary redemption  of  a  right  of  wadfet  holden  bafe,  a 
renunciation  duly  regiftered  re-eftablifhes  the  reverfer 
in  the  full  right  of  the  lands.  Where  the  wadfet  was 
granted  to  be  holden  of  the  granter's  fuperior,  the  fu- 
perior  muft  receive  the  reverfer,  on  payment  of  a  year's 
rent,  if  he  produce  a  difpofition  from  the  wadfetter, 
containing  procuratory  of  refignation.  If,  at  execu- 
ting the  wadfet,  the  fuperier  has  granted  letters  of 
regrefs,  1.  e.  an  obligation  again  to  enter  the  reverfer 
upon  redemption  of  the  lands,  he  will  be  obliged  to 
receive  him,  -without  payment  of  the  year's  rent.  But 
letters  of  regrefs  will  not  have  this  effect  againft  An- 
gular fuccetfors  in  the  fuperiority,  if  they  are  not  re- 
giftered in  the  regifter  of  reverfions.  All  wadfets  that 
remain  perfonal  rights,  are  extinguifhed  by  iimple  dif- 
charp-es,  though  they  ihould  not  be  recorded. 

6.  If  the  wadfetter  either  does  not  appear  at  the 
time  and  place  appointed,  or  refutes  the  redemption- 
money,  the  reverfer  muft  confign  it  under  form  of  in- 
ftrument, in  the  hands  of  the  perfon  appointed  in  the 
right  of  reverfion  ;  or,  if  no  perfon  be  named,  in 
the  hands  of  the  clerk  to  the  bills,  a  clerk  of  feflion, 
or  any  refponfal  perfon.  An  inftrument  of  configna- 
tion,  with  the  confignatory's  receipt  of  the  money  con- 
figned,  completes  the.  order  of  redemption,  ftops  the 
farther  currency  of  intereit  againft  the  reverfer,  and 
founds  in  him  an  action  for  declaring  the  order  to  be 
formal,  and  the  lands  to  be  redeemed  in  confequence 
of  it. 

7.  After  decree  of  declarator  is  obtained,  by  which 
the  lands  are  declared  to  return  to  the  debtor,  the 
configned  money,  which  co'mos  \\\  place  of  the  lands, 
becomes  the  wadtetter's,  who  therefore  can  charge  the 
confignatory  upon  letters  of  horning  to  deliver  it  up 
to  him  ;  but,  becaufe  the  reverfer  may,  at  any  time 
before  decree,  pafs  from  his  order,  as  one  may  do  from 
any  other  ftep  of  diligence,  the  configned  fums  con- 
tinue to  belong  to  the  reverter,  and  the  wadtetter's 
intereft  in  the  wadfet  continues  heritable,  till  that  pe- 
riod, 

§v  If  the.  wadfetter  chootes.  to  have  his  money  ra- 


ther than  the  lands,  he  muft  require  from  the  reverfer,  Law  of 
under  form  of  inftrument,  the  fums  due  by  the  wad-  Scotland.^ 
fet,  in  terms  of  the  right.  The  wadfet- fums  continue 
heritable,  notwithstanding  requifttion,  which  may  be 
paffed  from  by  the  wradtetter  even  after  the  reverfer 
has  configned  the  redemption-money  in  confequence 
thereof. 

9.  Wadfets  are  either  proper  or  improper.     A  pro-  Wadfets 
per  wadfet  is  that  whereby  it  is  agreed,  that  the  ufe  Pr°per  aD<i 
of  the  land  fhall  go  for  the  ufe  of  the  money  ;  fo  that  imProPtr« 
the  wadfetter  takes  his  hazard  of  the  rents,  and  enjoys 

them  without  accounting,  in  fatisfaction,  or  in  fokittm 
of  his  intereft. 

10.  In  an  improper  wadfet,  the  reverfer,  if  the  rent 
fhould  fall  fhort  of  the  intereft,  is  taken  bound  to 
make  up  the  deficiency ;  if  it  amounts  to  more,  the 
wadfetter  is  obliged  to  impute  the  excrefcence  towards 
extinction  of  the  capital :  And,  as  foon  as  the  whole 
fums,  principal  and  intereft,  are  extinguiftied  by  the 
wadtetter's  poffeffion,  he  may  be  compelled  to  renounce, 
or  diveft  himtelf  in  favour  of  the  reverfer. 

xi.  If  the  wadfetter  be  intitled  by  his  right  to  en- 
joy the  rents  without  accounting,  and  if  at  the  fame 
time  the  reverfer  be  fubjeel  to  the  hazard  of  their 
deficiency,  fuch  contract  is  juftly  declared  ufurious: 
and  alio  in  all  proper  wadfets  wherein  any  unreafonable 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  debtor,  the  wadfetter 
muft  (by  act  1661),  during  the  not  requifttion  of  the 
fum  lent,  either  quit  his  poffeffion  to  the  debtor,  upon 
his  giving  tecurity  to  pay  the  intereft,  or  fubject  him- 
telf to  account  for  the  furplus-rents,  as  in  improper 
wadfets. 

1%.  Infeftments  of  annual  rent,  the  nature  of  which  Right  of 
has  been  explained,  are  alio  redeemable  rights.  A  annualrent» 
right  of  annual  rent  does  not  carry  the  property  of  the 
lands ;  but  it  creates  a  real  nexus  or  burden  upon  the 
property,  for  payment  of  the  intereft  or  annualrent 
contained  in  the  right  ;  and  contequently  the  bygone 
interefts  due  upon  it  are  debita  fundi.  The  annuairen- 
ter  may  therefore  either  infift  in  a  reaA  action  for  ob- 
taining letters  of  poinding  the  ground,  or  fue  the  te- 
nant in  a  perfonal  action  towards  the  payment  of  his 
paft  intereft :  and  in  a  competition  for  thole  rents,  the 
annualrenter's  preference  will  not  depend  on  his  having 
ufed  a  poinding  of  the  ground,  for  his  right  wras  com- 
pleted by  the  ieifin  ;  the  power  of  poinding  the  ground, 
ariiing  from  that  antecedent  right,  is  titer*  faeultathy 
and  need  not  be  exercited,  if  payment  can  be  otherwite 
got.  As  it  is  only  the  intereit  of  the  fum  lent  which, 
is  a  burden  upon  the  lands,  the  annualrenter,  if  he 
wants  his  principal  fum,  cannot  recover  it  either  by 
poinding  or  by  a  perfonal  action  againft  the  debtor's 
tenants  j  but  muft  demand  it  from  the  debtor  himtelf, 
on  his  perfonal  obligation  in  the  bond,  either  by  requi- 
fttion, or  by  a  charge  of  letters  of  horning,  according 
as  the  right  is  drawn. 

13.  Rights  of  annualrent,  being  tervitudes  upon  the 
property,  and  contequently  confiftent  with  tire  right  of 
property  in  the  debtor,  may  be  extinguished  without 
refignation. 

14.  Infeftments  in  tecurity  are  another  kind  of  re-  Right*  <>? 
deemable  lights  (now frequently  ufed  in  place  of  rights fecurUy« 
of  annualrent),  by  which  the  receivers  are  in  left  in  the 

lands  themtelves,  and  not  hmply  in  an  annualrent  forth 
of  them,  for  fecurity  of  the  principal  fums,  intereit, 

a  J- 1 
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nualrent  for  his   payment.     They  are  extinguifhed  as 
rights  of  annualrent. 

15.  All  rights  cf  annualrent,  rights  in  fecurity,  and 
generally  whatever  conftitutes  a  real  burden  on  the 
fee,  may  be  the  ground  of  an  adjudication,  which  is 
preferable  to  all  adjudications,  or  other  diligences, 
intervening  between  the  date  of  the  right  and  of  the 
adjudication  deduced  on  it ;  not  only  for  the  princi- 
pal fum  contained  in  the  right,  but  alfo  for  the  whole 
paft  intereft  contained  in  the  adjudication.  This  pre- 
ference arifes  from  the  nature  of  real  debts,  or  debi- 
ta  fundi :  but  in  order  to  obtain  it  for  the  intereft  of 
the  intereft  accumulated   in  the  adjudication,  fuch  ad- 


Rural  fcr- 


fome  dominant  tenement  that  may  have  benefit  by  it  ; 
for  that  right  is  annexed  to  a  tenement,  and  fo  cannot 
pafs  from  one  perfon  to  another,  unlefs  feme  tenement 
goes  along  with  it. 

5.  Predial  fervitudes  are  divided  into  rural fervitudes, 
or  of  lands;  and  urban  fervitudes,  or  of  houfes.  The  vitudts. 
rural  fervitudes  of  the  Romans  were  iter,  actus,  via, 
aquaduclus,  aquahauflus,  and  jus  pafcendi  peons.  Si- 
milar fervitudes  may  be  conftituted  of  a  foot-road, 
horfe-road,  cart-road,  dams,  and  aqueducts,  water- 
ing of  cattle,  and  pafturage.  The  right  of  a  high- 
way is  not  a  fervitude  conftituted  in  favour  of  a  parti- 
cular tenement,  but  is  a  right  common  to  all  travellers. 


judication  mult  proceed  on  a  procefs  of  poinding  the    The  care  of  high-ways,  bridges,  and  ferries,  is  corn- 
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Sect.  IX.     Of  Servitudes. 


Servitude  is  a  burden  affecting  lands,  or  other  he- 
ritable fubjects,  whereby  the  proprietor  is  cither  re- 
ftrained  from  the  full  ufe  of  what  is  his  own,  or  is  obli- 
ged to  fuffer  another  to  do  fomething  upon  it.  Servi- 
tudes are  either  natural,  regal,  or  conventional.  Na- 
ture itfelf  may  be  faid  to  conftitute  a  fervitude  upon 
inferior  tenements,  whereby  they  muft  receive  the  wa- 
ter that  falls  from  thofe  that  ftand  on  higher  ground. 
Legal  fervitudes  are  eftablilhed  by  ftatute  or  cuftom, 
from  confiderations  of  public  policy  ;  among  which 
may  be  numbered  the  reftraints  laid  upon  the  pro- 
prietors of  tenements  within  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
There  is  as  great  a  variety  of  conventional  fervitudes, 
as  there  are  ways  by  which  the  exercife  of  property 
may  be  reftrained  by  paction  in  favour  of  another. 

Conventional  fervitudes  are   conftituted,  either  by 


mitted  to  the  fheriffs,  juftices  of  peace,  and  commiflion* 
ers  of  fupply  in  each  fhire. 

6.  Common  pafturage,  or  the  right  of  feeding  one's 
cattle  upon  the  property  of  another,  is  fometimes  con- 
ftituted by  a  general  claufe  of  pafturage  in  a  charter  or 
difpofition,  without  mentioning  the  lands  burdened  ; 
in  which  cafe,  the  right  comprehends  whatever  had 
been  formerly  zppropriated  to  the  lands  difponed  out 
of  the  granter's  own  property,  and  Hkewife  all  paftu- 
rage due  to  them  out  of  other  lands.  When  a  right  of 
pafturage  is  given  to  feveral  neighbouring  proprietors, 
on  a  moor  or  common  belonging  to  the  granter,  in- 
definite as  to  the  number  of  cattle  to  be  paftured,  the 
extent  of  their  feveral  rights  is  to  be  proportioned  ac- 
cording to  the  number  that  each  of  them  can  fodder  in 
winter  upon  his  own  dominant  tenement. 

7.  The  chief  fervitudes  of  houfes   among  the  Ro-  \jihaa  fer- 
mans   were  thofe  offupport,  viz.  tigni  immittendi,  andvUud.es. 
oneris  ferendi.     The  firft  was  the   right  of  fixing  in  our 
neighbours  wall  a  joift  or  beam  from  cur  houfe  :  the 


2 
Grant,  where  the  will  of  the  party  burdened  is  expreffed    fecond  was  that  of  refting  the   weight 
in  writing  :  or  by  prefcription,  where  his  confentis  pre-    upon  his  neighbour's  wall 
fumed  from  his  acquiefcence  in  the  burden  for  40  years. 
A  fervitude   conftituted  by  writing,  or  grant,  is  not 
effectual  againft  the  granter's  Angular  fucceffbrs,  unlefs 
the  grantee  has  been  in  the  ufe  or  exercife  of  his  right : 
but  they  are  valid  againft  the  granter  and  his  heirs, 
even  without  ufe.     In  fervitudes  that  may  be  acquired 
by  prefcription,   40  years  exercife  of  the  right  is  fuf- 


)f  one's  houfe 


8.  Where  different  floors  or  ftories  cf  the  fame 
houfe  belong  to  different  perfons,  as  is  frequent  in 
the  city  of  Edinburgh,  the  property  of  the  houfe  can- 
not be  faid  to  be  entirely  divided  ;  the  roof  remains 
a  common  roof  to  the  whole,  and  the  area  on  which 
the  houfe  ftands  fupports  the  whole  ;  fo  that  there  is  a 
communication  of  property,   in  confequence  of  which 


ficient,  without  any  title  in  writing,  other  than  a  char-    the  proprietor  of  the  ground-floor  muft,  without  th 


ter  and  feifin  of  the  lands   to  which   the  fervitude  is 
claimed  to  be  due. 

3.  Servitudes  conftituted  by  grant  are  not  effectual, 
in  a  queftion  with  the  fuperior  of  the  tenement  bur- 
dened with  the  fervitude,  unlefs  his  confent  be  adhi- 
bited ;  for  a  fuperior  cannot  be  hurt  by  his  vaflal's 
deed  :  but  where  the  fervitude  is  acquired  by  prefcrip- 
tion, the  confent  of  the  fuperior,  whofe  right  afforded 
him  a  good  title  to  interrupt,  is  implied.  A  fervitude 
by  grant,  though  followed  only  by  a  partial  poiTcflion, 
muft  be  governed,  as  to  its  extent,  by  the  tenor  of  the 
grant ;  but  a  fervitude  by  prefcription  is  limited  by  the 
meafure  or  degree  of  the  ufe  had  by  him  who  prefcribes  : 
agreeably  to  the  maxim,  Tantum  prafcriptum,  quantum 
pqjfejfum. 
Predial  4.   Servitudes  are  either  predial  or  perfonal.      Predial 

fervitudes.  fervitudes  are  burdens  impofeu  upon  one  tenement,  in 
favour  of  another  tenement.     That  to  which  the  fervi- 


conftitntion  of  any  fervitude,  uphold  it  for  the  fupport 
of  the  upper,  and  the  owner  of  the  higheft  ftory  muft 
uphold  that  as  a  cover  to  the  lower.  When  the 
higheft  floor  is  divided  into  garrets  among  the  feveral 
proprietors,  each  proprietor  is  obliged,  according  to 
this  rule,  to  uphold  that  part  of  the  roof  which  covers 
his  own  garret. 

9.  No  proprietor  can  build,  fo  as  to  throw  the  rain- 
water falling  from  his  own  houfe,  immediately  upon 
his  neighbour's  ground,  without  a  fpecial  fervitude, 
which  is  called  of  Jtillicide  ;  but,  if  it  falls  within  his 
own  property,  though  at  the  finalleft  diftance  from  the 
march,  the  owner  of  the  inferior  tenement  muft  re- 
ceive it. 

10.  The  fervitudes  alii  us  non  tollendi,  et  non  officien- 
di  luminibus  vel  profpeclui,  reftrain  proprietors  from  rai- 
fing  their  houfes  beyond  a  certain  height,  or  from  ma- 
king any  building  whatfoever  that  may  hurt  the  light 
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or  profpect  of  the  dominant  tenement.  Thefe  fervi- 
tudes  cannot  be  conftituted  by  prefcription  alone  :  for, 
though  a  proprietor  fhould  have  his  houfe  ever  fo  low, 
or  fhould  not  have  built  at  all  upon  his  grounds  for  40 
years  together,  he  is  prefumed  to  have  done  fo  for  his 
own  conveniency  or  profit  ;  and  therefore  cannot  be 
barred  from  afterwards  building  a  houfe  on  his  proper- 
ty, or  raifing  it  to  what  height  he  pleafes,  unlefs  he  be 
tied  down  by  his  own  confent. 

11.  There  are  two  predial  fervitudes  to  which  the 
Romans  were  ftrangers,  viz.  that  of  fuel  or  feal  and 
divot,  and  thirlage.  The  firft  is  a  right,  by  which 
the  owner  of  the  dominant  tene-ment  may  turn  up  peats, 
turfs,  feals,  or  divots,  from  the  ground  of  the  fervient, 
and  carry  them  off  either  for  fuel,  or  thatch,  or  the 
other  ufes  of  his  own  tenement. 

12.  Thirlage  is  that  fervitude,  by  which  lands  are 
aftricted,  or  thirled,  to  a  particular  mill ;  and  the  pof- 
felfors  bound  to  grind  their  grain  there,  for  payment 
©f  certain  multures  and  fequels  as  the  agreed  price  of 
grinding.  In  this  fervitude,  the  mill  is  the  dominant 
tenement,  and  the  lands  aftricted  (which  are  called  al- 
fo  the  thirl  or  facken)  the  fervient.  Multure  is  the 
quantity  of  grain  or  meal  payable  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  mill,  or  to  the  multerer  his  tackfman.  The  fe- 
quels  are  the  fmall  quantities  given  to  the  fervants,  un- 
der the  name  of  knavejloip,  banuosk,  and  lock  or  goivpen. 
The  quantities  paid  to  the  mill  by  the  lands  not  a- 
ftrictsd,  aie  generally  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the 
labour,  and  are  called  out  town  or  out  fucken  multures; 
but  thofe  paid  by  the  thirl  are  ordinarily  higher,  and 
are  called  in  tozvn  or  in  fucken  multures. 

13.  Thirlage  may  be  conftituted  by  a  land-holder, 
when,  in  the  difpofition  of  certain  lands,  he  aftricts 
them  to  his  own  mill ;  or  when,  in  the  difpofition  of  a 
mill,  he  aftricts  his  own  lands  to  the  mill  difponed  ;  or 
when,  in  letting  his  lands,  he  makes  it  a  condition  in 
the  tacks.  The  grant  of  a  mill  with  the  general  claufe 
of  multures,  without  fpecifying  the  lands  aftricted, 
conveys  the  thirlage  of  all  the  lands  formerly  aftricted 
to  that  mill,  whether  they  were  the  property  of  the 
granter,  or  of  a  third  party. 

14.  A  lefs  formal  constitution  ferves  to  aftrict  ba- 
rcny-lands  to  the  mill  of  the  barony,  than  is  neceffary 
in  any  other  thirlage  ;  which  perhaps  proceeds  from 
the  effects  of  the  union  betwixt  the  two.  Hence,  if  a 
baron  makes  over  the  mill  of  a  barony  cum  multuris, 
or  cum  ajlriclis  multuris,  it  infers  an  aftriction  of  the 
baronylands  to  the  mill  conveyed,  although  they  had  not 
formerly  been  aftricted.  But  if,  prior  to  the  baron's 
conveyance  of  his  mill  cum  multuris,  he  had  fold  any 
part  of  the  barony-lands  to  another  cum  multuris,  the 
firft  Purchafer's  lands  are  not  aftricted  by  the  pofterior 
grant  ;  for  a  right  of  lands  with  the  multures,  implies 
a  freedom  of  thefe  lands  from  thirlage. 

15  Thirlage  is  either,  1.  Of*  grindable  corns  :  or, 
2.  Of  all  growing  corns ;  or,  3.  Of  the  invetJa  et  il- 
lata, i,  e.  of  all  the  grain  brought  within  the  thirl, 
though  of  another  growth.  Where  the  thirlage  is  of 
grindable  grain,  it  is  in  practice  reftricted  to  the  corns 
which  the  tenants  have  occafion  to  grind,  either  for  the 
fupport  of  their  families,  or  for  other  ufes;  the  furplus 
may  be  carried  out  of  the  thirl  unmanufactured,  with- 
out being  liable  in  multure.  Where  it  is  of  the  grana 
cqefceniia,  the  whole  grain  growing  upon  the  thirl  is 


aftricted,  with  the  exceptions,  1.  Of  feed  and  horfe- 
corn,  which  are  deftined  to  ufes  inconfiftent  with  grind- 
ing ;  and,  2.  Of  the  farm  duties  due  to  the  landlord, 
if  they  are  delivered  in  grain  not  grinded.  But,  if  the 
rent  be  payable  in  meal,  flour,  or  malt,  the  grain  of 
which  thefe  are  made  muft  be  manufactured  in  the  do- 
minant mill. 

1 6.  The  thirlage  of  invefla  et  illata  is  feldom  confti- 
tuted but  againft  the  inhabitants  of  a  borough  or  vil- 
lage, that  they  fhall  grind  all  the  unmanufactured  grain 
they  import  thither  at  the  dominant  mill.  Multure, 
therefore,  cannot  be  exacted  in  a  thirlage  of  invetla  et 
illata,  for  flour  or  oat-meal  brought  into  the  fervient 
tenement,  unlefs  the  importer  had  bought  it  in  grain, 
and  grinded  it  at  another  mill.  The  fame  grain  that 
owes  multure,  as  granum  crefcens,  to  the  mill  -in  whofe 
thirl  it  grew,  if  it  fhall  be  afterwards  brought  within  a 
borough  where  the  'wuetla  et  illata  are  thirled,  muft  pay 
a  fecond  multure  to  the  proprietor  of  that  dominant 
tenement ;  but,  where  the  right  of  thefe  two  thirlages 
is  in  the  fame  proprietor,  he  cannot  exact  both.  Where 
lands  are  thirled  in  general  terms,  without  exprefling 
the  particular  nature  of  the  fervitude,  the  lighteft  thir- 
lage is  prefumed,  from  the  favour  of  liberty  ;  but  in 
the  aftriction  of  a  borough  or  village,  where  there  is- 
no  growing  grain  which  can  be  the  fubject  of  thirlage, 
the  aftriction  of  invefta  et  illata  muft  be  neceffarily  un- 
derftood. 

17.  Thirlage,  in  the  general  cafe,  cannot  be  efta- 
blifhed  by  prefcription  alone,  for  its  qua  funt  vierafa- 
cultatis  non  prefcribitur  ;  but  where  one  has  paid  for 
40  years  together  the  heavy  infucken  multures,  the 
flighted  title  in  writing  will  fubject  his  lands.  Thir- 
lage may,  contrary  to  the  common  rule,  be  conftituted 
by  prefcription  alone,  1.  Where  one  pays  to  a  mill  a 
certain  fum,  or  quantity  of  grain  yearly,  in  name  of 
multure,  whether  he  grinds  at  it  or  not  (called  dry 
multure).     2.  In  mills   of  the  king's  property  ;  which 

conftituted  jure  corona,    without  titles    in 
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and,  where  he  derives  right  from  another,  his  titles 
are  more  liable  to  be  loft.  This  is  extended  in  prac- 
tice to  mills  belonging  to  church-lands,  where  thirty 
years  poffeffion  is  deemed  equivalent  to  a  title  in  wri- 
ting, from  a  prefumption  that  their  rights  were  de- 
ftroyed  at  the  reformation.  Though  thirlage  itfelf 
cannot  be  conftituted  by  mere  potiefrion,  the  proportion 
of  multure  payable  to  the  dominant  tenement  may  be 
fo  fixed. 

18.  The  poffeffors  of  the  lands  aftricted  are  bound 
to  uphold  the  mill,  repair  the  dam-dykes  and  aque- 
ducts, and  bring  home  the  millftones.  Thefe  fervices, 
though  not  expreifed  in  the  conftitution,  are  implied. 

19.  Servitudes,  being  reftraints   upon  property,  are  Servitudes 
JlriSi  juris  :    they  are  not  therefore  prefumed,  if    the  zrejirifli 

acts  upon  which  they  are  claimed  can  be  explained  con-/"''"* 
fiftently  with  freedom  ;  and,  when  fervitudes  are  con- 
ftituted, they  ought  to  be  ufed  in  the  way  leaft  bur- 
denfome  to  the  fervient  tenement.  Hence,  one  who 
has  a  fervitude  of  peats  upon  his  neighbour's  mofs,  is 
not  at  liberty  to  extend  it  for  the  ufe  of  any  manufac- 
ture which  may  require  an  extraordinary  expence  of 
fuel  ;  but  muft  confine  it  to  the  natural  ufes  of  the  do- 
minant tenement. 

20.  Servitudes    are    extinguished,    (1.)     Confufione, 
when  the  pcrfon  comes  to  be  j^roprietor.  of  the  domi- 
nant 
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Law  of    nant  and  fervient   tenements;  for  res  fua  ttomini  Jervit,  the  marriage  has  fubfifted  for  year  and  day,  or  where     Law  of 

Scotland.    ancj  tjle  ufe  the  proprietor  thereafter  makes  of  the  fer-  a  child  has  been  born  alive  of  it  (a).  Scotland, 

vient  tenement  is  not  jure  fervilutis,  but  is  an  act  of        25.  The  terce   is   not  limited  to  lands,  but  extends 

property.     (2)  By  the  perifhing  either  of  the  domi-  to  teinds,  and  to  fervitudes  and  other  burdens  affecting 

nant  or  fervient  tenement.     (3.)  Servitudes  are  loft  non  lands;  thus,  the  widow  is  intitled,  in  the  right  of  her 

nUmlo,  by  the  dominant  tenement  neglecting  to  ufe  the  terce,  to  a  liferent  of  the  third  of  the  fums  fecured,  ei- 

right  for  40  years;  which  is  confidered  as   a  derelic-  ther  by  rights  of annualrent,  or  by  rights  in  fecurity. 

tion  of  it,  though  he  who  has   the  fervient   tenement  In  improper  wadfets,  the   terce  is  a  third  of  the  fum 

mould  have  made   no  interruption  by  doing  acts  con-  lent:   In  thofe  that  are  proper,  it  is  a  third  of  the  wad- 

trary  to  the  fervitude.  fet  lands  ;  or,  in  cafe  of  redemption,  a  third  of  the  re- 

21.  Perfonal  fervitudes  are  thofe  by  which  the  pro-  demption  money.     Neither  rights  of  reverlion,  fupe- 

perty  of  a  fubject  is  burdened,  in  favour,  not  of  a  te-  riority,  nor  patronage,  fall  under  the  terce  ;  for  none  of 

nement,  but    of  a  perfon.     The  only  perfonal    fervi-  thefe  have  fixed  profits,  and  fo  are  not  proper  fubjects 

Liferent,   tude    known    in    law,  is    ufufruct    or  liferent;  which  for  the  widow's  fubfiftence  ;  nor  tacks  ;  becaufelhcy  are 

is  a  right  to  ufe  and  enjoy  a  thing  during  life,  the  not  feudal  rights.     Burgage-tenements  are  alfo   exclu- 

fubftance  of  it    being  preferved.     A    liferent  cannot  ded  from  it,  the  reafon  of  which  is  not   fo  obvious, 

therefore  be  conftituted  upon  things  which  perifh  in  the  Since  the  hufband's  feifin  is  both  themcafure  and  fecu- 

ufe  ;  and  though  it  may  upon  fubjects  which  gradual-  rity  of  the  terce,  fuch  debts  or  diligences  alone,  as  ex- 

ly  wear  out  by  time,  as  houfehold  furniture,  &c.  yet  elude  the  hufband's  feifin,  can  prevail  over  it. 
it   is  generally  applied  to  heritable  fubjects.    He  whofe         26.  Where  a  terce  is  due  out  of  lands  burdened  with 

property  is  burdened,  is  ufually  called  thzfiar.  a  prior  terce  (till  fubtiPcing,  the  fecond  tercer  has  only 

Liferents.        22.   Liferents  are    divided  into    conventional  and  le-  right  to  a  third  of  the  two  thirds  that  remain  unaffected 

gal.      Conventional    liferents    are    either  J/m/le,     or    ly  by  the  firft  terce.     But  upon  the  death  of  the  firft  wi- 

referva.'ion.     A  fimple    liferent^  or  by    a   feporate    con-  dow,  whereby  the  lands  are  disburdened  of  her  terce, 

ftituiion,  is  that  which  is  granted  by  the  proprietor  in  the  leffer  terce  becomes  enlarged,  as  if  the  firft  had 

favour  of  another*  And  this  fort,  contrary  to  the  na-  never  exifted.     A  widow,  who  has  accepted  of  a  fpe- 

ture  of  predial  fervitudes,  requires  feifin  in  order  to  af-  cial   provifion  from  her  hufband,  is   thereby  excluded 

feet  lingular   fucceflbrs ;  for  a  liferent  of  lands  is,  in  from  the  terce,  unlefs  fuch  provifion  fhall  contain  a 

ftrict  fpeech,  not   a   fervitude,  bat  a  right  refembling  claufe  that  ftie  fhall  haverij.ht  to  both, 
property  which  conftkutcs  the  liferentcr  vaffal  for  life  ;         27.  The  widow  has  no  title  of  poffeffion,  and  fo  can- 

and  fingular  fucceffbrs  have  no  way  of  diicovering  a  life-  not  receive  the  rents  in  virtue  of  her  terce,  till  (lie  be 

rent-right,  which  perhaps  is  not   yet  commenced,  but"  ferved  to  it;  and  in  order  to  this,  flie  muft  obtain  a 

by  the  records  ;  whereas,  in  pi edial  fervitudes,  the  con-  brief  out  of  the  chancery,  directed  to  the  fhcrifF,  who 

ftanr.  ufe  of  the  dominant  tenement  makes  them  pub-  calls  an  inqueft,  to  take  proof  that  fhe  was  wife  to  the 

lie.     The  proper  right  of  liferent  is    intranfmilfible  ;  deceafed,  and  that  her  hufband  died  infeft  in  the  fub- 

ofp.bus  ufafruclnarii  inharet :    When     the    profits  of  the  jects   contained   in   the  brief.     The  fervice  or  fentence 

lifcrented  fubject  are  tranfmkted  to  another,  the  right  of  the  jury,  finding  thefe  points  proved,  does,  without 

becomes  merely   perfonal :  for  it  intitles  the   affignee  the  necefiity  of  a  retour  to  the   chancery,  intiilc  the 

to  the  rent,  not  during  his  own  life,  but  his  cedent's ;  wife  to  enter  into  the  pofTeffion  ;  but  fhe  can  only  pof- 

and  is  therefore  carried  by  fimple  affignation,  without  fefs  with  the  heir  pro  inJivifo,  and  fo  cannot  remove 
feifin. 


Terce. 


tenants  till  the  fheriff  kens  her  to  her  terce,  or  divides 


23.  A  liferent  ly    referoation,  is  that  which  a  pro-    the  lands  between  her  and  the  heir.     In  this  divifion, 
prietor  rcferves  to  himfelf  in  the  fame  writing  by  which    after  determining  by  lot  or  kavil,  whether  to  begin  by 


we 


he  conveys  the  fee  to  another.     It  requires  no  feifin  ;  the  fan  or  the  fliade,  i.  e.  by  the  eaft  or  the  weft, 

for  the  granter's  former  feifin,  which  virtually  included  fheriff  fets  off  the  two  firfi  acres  for  the  heir,  and  the 

the  liferent,  ftill  fubfifts  as  to  the  liferent  which  is  ex-  third  for  the  widow.     Sometimes  the  divifion  is  e:  c:u- 

prefsly  referved.     In  conjunct  infefiments  taken  to  huf-  ted,  by  giving  one  entire  farm  to  the  widow,  and  two 

band  and  wife,  the  wife's  right  of  conjund  fee  refolves,  of  equal  value  to  the  heir.     The  widow's  right  is  not 

in  the  general  cafe,  into  a  liferent.  properly  conftituted  by  this  fervice  ;  it  was  conftituted 

24.  Liferents,  ly  law,  are  the    terce  and    the  cour-  before  by  the  hufband's  feifin;   and  fixed  by  his  death  ; 

tefy.     The    terce    (tertia)    is  a  liferent    competent  by  the  fervice  only  declares  it,  and  fo  intitles  her  to  the 

law  to  widows,  who  have  not  accepted  of  fpecial  pro-  third  part  of  the  rents  retro  to  her  hufband's  death, 

vifions,  in  the  third  of  the  heritable  fubjeets  in  which  preferable  to    any  rights  that  may  have  affected  the 

their  hufbands  died  infeft ;  and  takes  place  only  where  lands  in  the  intermediate  period  between  that  and  her 

own 


(a)  In  the  cafe  referred  to,  when  treating  of  the  effects  of  diffolution  of  marriage  within  the  year  with- 
out a  fvinP-  child,  and  where  no  fpecial  provifions  had  been  granted  to,  or  accepted  by,  the  widow  ;  fhe  did 
not  demand  her  legal  provifions  of  terce  or>;  relit!*,  but  merely  infifted,  that  as  widow  fhe  was  intitled  to  be 
alimented  out  of  the  heritable  eftate  of  which  her  hufband  died  poffefled  :  So  that  the  decifion  m  that  cafe  can- 
not fo  properly  be  faid  to  be  an  alteration  in  the  law,  as  an  equitable  interpofition  of  the  court  ot  iefhon,  in 
their  capacity  as  a  court  of  equity,  in  order  to  grant  a  fubfiftence  to  the  widow  of  a  man  whofe  eftate  was 
fully  fufficient,  and  who,  it  could  not  reafonably  be  prefumed,  would  have  inclined  that  his  widow  lnould  pa- 
left  deftitute,  when  his  eftate  went  perhaps  to  a.  diftant  feries  of  heirs. 
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Law  of    own  fervice.     The  relict,  if  fhc  was  reputed  to  be  law-  of  that  year's  rent,  becaufe  it  was  due  the  term  before     I -aw  of 

otland.  fuj  wjfe  t0  tiie  deceafed,  muft  be  ferved,  nptwithftand«  his  death  ;  and  if  he  furvives  the  term  of  Martinmas,    Scotland. 

u    ~"  ing  any  objections  by  the  heir  againft  the  marriage,  they  have  right  to  the  whole.     If  the  liferenter,  being          " 

which  may  be  afterwards  tried  by  the  ccmmifi'ary.  in  the   natural  poffeffion,  and  having  firft  fowed  the 

Ceurtefy.  28.  Courtefy  is  a  liferent  given  bylaw,  to  the  fur-  ground, fhould  die,  even  before  Whitfunday,  his  executors 
vtving  hufband,  of  all  his  wife's  heritage  in  which  flie  are  intitled  to  the  whole  crop,  in  reflect  that  both  Iced 
d:ed  infeft,  if  there  was  a  child  of  the  marriage  born  and  induftry  were  his.  In  a  liferent  of  money  confti- 
alive.  A  marriage,  though  of  the  longed  continuance,  tuted  by  a  moveable  bond,  the  executors  have  a  right 
gives  no  right  to  the  courtefy,  if  there  was  no  hTue  of  to  the  intereft,  down  to  the  very  day  of  the  liferenter' s 
it.  The  child  born  of  the  marriage  muft  be  the  mo-  death,  where  no  terms  are  mentioned  for  the  payment 
ther's  heir  :  If  flie  had  a  child  of  the  former  marriage,  thereof;  but  in  the  cafe  of  an  heritable  bond,  or  of  a 
who  is  to  fucceed  to  her  eftate,  the  hufband  has  no  money  liferent  fecured  on  land,  the  interefts  of  life- 
right  to  the  courtefy  while  fuch  child  is  alive  ;  fo  that  renter  and  fiar  (or  of  heir  and  executor,  for  the  fame 
the  courtefy  is  due  to  the  hufband,  rather  as  father  to  rules  ferve  to  fix  the  interefts  of  both)  are  both  go- 
an  heir,  than  as  hufband  to  an  heirefs.  Heritage  is  veined  by  the  legal  terms  of  land- rent,  without  regard 
here  oppofed  to  conqueft ;  and  fo  is  to  be  understood  to  the  conventional, 
only  of  the  heritable  rights  to  which  the  wife  fucceed- 

ed  as  heir  to  her  ancefebrs,  excluding  what  fhe  hcrfelf  Sect.  X.     Of  Tt'mds.                                   clxxi. 
had  acquired  by  lingular  titles. 

29.  Becaufe  the  hufoand  enjoys  the  liferent  of  his  Teinds,  or  tithes,  are  that  liquid  proportion  of  Teinda. 
wife's  whole  heritage,  on  a  lucrative  title,  he  i;  con-  rents  or  goods,  which  is  due  to  churchmen,  for 
fidered  as  her  temporary  rcprefentative  ;  and  fo  is  liable  performing  divine  fervice,  or  exercifing  the  other  fpiri- 
jn  payment  of  all  the  yearly  burdens  chargeable  on  the  tual  functions  proper  to  their  feveral  offices.  Moft  of 
fubject,  and  of  the  current  interefl  of  all  her  debts,  the  canonifts  affirm,  that  the  precife  proportion  of  a 
real  and  pcrfonal,  to  the  value  of  the  yearly  rent  he  tenth,  not  only  of  the  fruits  of  the  ground,  but  of  what 
enjoys  by  the  courtefy.  The  courtefy  needs  no  folem-  is  acquired  by  pcrfonal  induftry,  is  due  to  the  Chriftian 
nity  to  its  confutation  :  That  right  which  the  hufband  clergy,  of  divine  right,  which  they  therefore  call  the 
had  to  the  rents  of  hi?  wife's  eftate  during  the  mar-  proper  patrimony  of  the  church  ;  though  it  Is  certain 
riage,  jure  mariii,  is  continued  with  him  after  her  that  titles,  in  their  infancy,  were  given,  not  to  the 
death,  under  the  name  of  courtefy,  by  an  act  of  the  clergy  alone,  but  to  lay-monks  who  were  called  pau- 
law  itfelf.  As  in  the  terce,  the  hufband's  feifin  is  the  pires.%  and  to  other  indigent  peribns.  Charles  the  Great 
cround  and  meafure  of  the  wife's  right ;  fo  in  the  cour-  was  the  firft  fecular  prince  who  acknowledged  this 
teiy,  the  wife's  feifin  is  the  foundation  of  the  hufband's ;  right  in  the  church.  It  appears  to  have  been  recei- 
a»d  the  two  rights  are,  in  all  other  refpeets,  of  the  ved  in  Scotland  as  far  back  as  David  I. 
fame  nature;  if  it  is  not  that  the  courtefy  extends  to  2.  The  perfon  employed  by  a  cathedral  church  or 
burgage  holdings,  and  to  fuperiorities.  monaftery  to  fervc  the  cure  in  any  church  annexed  was 
5.0.  Ail  liferenters  muft  ufe  their  right  falva  reifuh-  called  a <victirf  becaufe  he  held  the  church  not  in  his  own 
pantia  :  whatever  therefore  is  part  of  the  ict  itfelf,  right,  but  in  the  right  or  -vice  of"  his  employers  ;  and  fo 
cannot  be  incroached  on  by  the  liferenter,  e.g.  woods  was  removeable  at  pleailire,  and  had  no.lhare  of  the 
or  growing  timber,  even  for  the  necefTary  ufes  of  the  benefice,  other  than  what  they  thought  fit  to  allow  him: 
hferented  tenement.  But,  where  a  coppice  or  Jilva  but,  in  the  courfe  of  time,  the  appellation  of  vicar  was 
cadua  has  been  divided  into  hags,  one  of  which  was  in  limited  to  thofe  who  were  made  perpetual,  and  who 
ufe  to  be  cut  annually  by  the  proprietor,  the  liferenter  got  a  ftated  iharc  of  the  benefice  for  their  incumbency; 
may  continue  the  former  yearly  cuttings  ;  becaufe  thefe  from  whence  arofe  the  diftinclion  of  benefices  into  par- 
are  confietered  as  the  annual  fruits  the  fubject  was  in-  fonages  and  vicarages, 
tended  to  yield,  and  fo  the  proper  fubject  of  a  liferent.  3.  Parfonage  teinds  are  the  teinds  of  corn  ;  and  they 

31.  Liferenters  are  bound  to  keep  the  fubject  life-  are  fo  called  becaufe  they  are  due  to  the  parfon  or  other 
rented  in  proper  repair.  They  are  alfo  burdened  with  titular  of  the  benefice.  Vicarage  teinds  are  the  fmall 
the  alimony  of  the  heir,  where  he  has  not  enough  for  teinds  of  calves,  lint,  hemp,  eggs,  &c,  which  were  corn- 
maintaining  himfelf.  The  bare  light  of  apparency  monly  given  by  the  titular  to  the  vicar  who  ferved  the 
founds  the  action  againft  the  liferenter.  It  is  a  burden  cure  in  his  place.  The  firft  fort  was  univerially  due, 
pcrfonal  to  the  liferenter  himfelf,  and  cannot  be  thrown  unlefs  in  the  cafe  of  their  infeudation  to  laics,  or  of  a  pon- 
upon  his  adjudging  creditors  as  coming  in  his  place  tifical  exemption  ;  but,  by  the  cuftoms  of  almoft  all 
by  their  diligences.  Liferenters  are  alfo  fubjected  to  Chriftendom,  the  lefler  teinds  were  not  demanded  where 
the  payment  of  the  yearly  ceffes,  ftipends,  &c.  falling  they  had  not  been  in  ufe  to  be  paid.  By  the  practice 
due  during  their  right,  and  to* all  other  burdens  that  of  Scotland,  the  teinds  of  animals,  or  of  things  pro- 
attend  the  fubject  liferented.  duced  from  animals,  as  lambs,  wool,  calves,  are  due 

32.  Liferent  is  extinguifhed  by  the  liferenter's  death,  though  not  accuftomed  to  be  paid  ;  but  roots,  herbs,  &c. 
That  part  of  the  rents  which  the  liferenter  had  a  pro-  are  not  tithable,  unlefs  ufe  of  payment  be  proved  : 
per  right  to,  before  his  death,  falls  to  his  executors  ;  neither  are  perfonal  teinds  (?'.  e.  the  tenth  of  what  one 
the  reft,  as  never  having  been  in  bonis  of  the  deceafed,  acquires  by  his  own  induftry)  acknowledged  by  the 
goes  to  the  fiar.  Martinmas  an*l  Whitfunday  are,  by  law  :  yet  they  have  been  found  due,  when  fupported  by 
cuftom,    the    legal  terms   of  the    payment    of  rent :  40  years  poffeffion. 

confequently,  if  a  liferenter  of  lands  furvives  the  term  4.  The  parfon  who  was  intitled  to  the  teind  of  corns, 

of  "Whitfunday,  his  executors  are  intitled  to  the  half  made  his  right  effectual,  either  by  accepting  of  a  cer- 
tain 
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Law  of    tain  number  of  teind-bolls  yearly  from  the  proprietor  which  was  therefore  called  the  king V  eafe.  The  propri-     Law  of 

Scotland.^  [a  fatisfaction  of  it;  or,  more  frequently,  by  drawing  etor  iuing  for  a  valuation  gets  the  leading  of  his  own    Scctland. 

or  feparating  upon  the  field  his  own  tenth  part  of  the  teinds  as  foonashis  fuit  commences  providing  he  does         "       ' 

corns,  after  they  were  reaped,  from  the  ltock  or  the  not  allow  proteftation  to  be  extracted  again  ft  him  for 

remaining  nine-tenths  of  the  crop,  and  carrying  it  oit  not  infifting. 

to  his  own  granaries ;  which  is  called  drawn  te'ind.  9.  Where  the  proprietor  infilled  alfo  for  a  fale  of  his 

Annexati-        5.  After  the  reformation,  James,  VI.  coniidered  him-  teinds,  the  titular  was  obliged  to  fell  them  at  nine  years 

church        felt  aS  ProPrietor  of  all  the  church-lands  ;  partly  be-  purchafe  of  the  valued  teind-duty.     If  the  purfuer  had 

lands  to'the  Cliufe  the  PurP°fes  f°r  which  they  had   been   granted  a  tack  of  his  own  teinds    not   yet  expired;  or  if  the 

crown.        were  declared  fuperftitious  :  and  partly,  in  confequence  defender  was  only  tackfman  of  the  teinds,  and  fo  could 

of  the  refutations  which  he,  and  queen  Mary  his  mo-  not  give  the  purfuer  an  heritable  right;  an  abatement 

ther,  had  procured  from  the  beneficiaries  :  and  even  as  of  the  price  was  to  be  granted  accordingly  by  the  com- 

to  the  teinds,  though  the  reformed  clergy  alfo  claimed  miffioners. 

them  as  the  patrimony  of  the  church,  the  fovereign  did  10.  There  is  no  provifion  in  the  decrees-arbitral,  fir 
not  filbmit  to  that  docTxine  farther  than  extended  to  a  felling  the  teinds  granted  for  the  fuftentation  of  mini- 
competent  provifion  for  minifters.  He  therefore  erected  fters,  univerfities,  fchools,  or  hcfpitals,  becaufe  thefe 
or  fecularifed  feveral  abbacies  and  prioiies  into  temporal  were  to  continue,  as  a  perpetual  fund,  for  the  mainte- 
lordihips  ;  the  grantees  of  which  were  called  fometimes  nance  of  the  pcrfons  or  focicties  to  whom  they  were 
lords  o/ereSion,  and  fometimes  titulars,  as  having  by  their  appropriated  ;  and  they  are  exprefsly  declared  not  fub- 
grants  the  fame  title  to  the  eredted  benefices  that  mon-  ject  to  fale,  by  1690,  c.  30. — 1693,  c-  23-  By  the  laft 
arteries  had  formerly.  of  thefe  acts,  it  is  alfo  provided,  that  the  teinds  be- 

6.  As  the  crown's  revenue  fufiered  greatly  by  thefe  longing  to  bifhops,  which  had  then  fallen  to  the  crown 
erections,  the  temporality  of  all  church  benefices  ft.  e.  upon  the  abolifhing  of  epifcopacy,  fhould  not  be  fub- 
church  lands)  was, by  1587.  c.  29,  annexed  to  the  crown,  ject  to  fale  as  long  as  they  remained  with  the  crown 
That  fiatute  excepts  from  the  annexation  fuch  benefices  not  difpofed  of  ;  nor  thofe  which  the  proprietor,  who 
as  were  eftabliihcd  before  the  reformation  in  laymen,  had  right  both  to  ftook  and  teind,  referved  to  himfelf 
whofe  rights  the  legiflature  had  no  intention  to  weaken,  in  a  fale  or  feu  of  the  lands.  But,  though  none  of  thefe 
Notwithftanding  this  ftatute,  his  majefty  continued  to  tiends  can  be  fold,  they  may  be  valued. 

make  farther  erections,  which  were  declared  null    by         1 1 .  The  king,  by  the  decrees  arbitral,  declared  his  Kind's 

1592,  c.  119.  with  an  exception  of  fuch  as  had  been  made  own  right  to  the  fuperiorities   of  erection  which  had  right  to 

in  favour  of  lords  of  parliament  fince  the  general  act  of  been  refigned  to  him  by  the  fubmiffion,  referving  to  the  fuperi- 

annexationin  1587.  the  titulars    the  feu-duties  thereof,  until  payment  by  orit'"  of 

7.  King  Charles  I.  foon  after  his  fucceffion,  raifed  a  himfelf  to  them  of  1000  raerks  Sects  for  every  chal-  ere    wa" 
reduction  of  all  thefe  erections,  whether  granted  before  dern  of  feu-victual,   and  for  each  100  merks  of  feu  du- 

or  alter  the  act  of  annexation,  upon  the  grounds  men-  ty ;  which  right  of  redeeming  the  feu-duties  was  af- 

tioned  at  length  by  Mr  Forbes  in  his  treatife  of  tithes,  terwards    renounced  by    the   crown.     If  the  church- 

p.  259.     At  laft  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  vaiTal  fhould  confeat  to  hold  his  lands  of  the  titular,, 

king  himfelf  by  lour  feveral  fubmiffions  or  comprcmifes;  he  cannot  thereafter  recur  to  the  crown   as  his  inirr.e.- 

in  which  the  parties  on  one  fide  were  the  titular*  and  diate  fuperior. 

their  tackfinen,  the  bifhops  with  the  inferior  clergy,  and        12.    In  explaining    what    the    cenftant    rent  is    byRniesfor 

the   royal  boroughs,  for  the    intereft  they   had  in  the  which  the  teind    muft  be  valued  the  fallowing  rules  fixing  the 

teinds  that  were  gifted  for  the  provifion  of  minifters,  are    obferved.      The    rent    drawn  by    the    propriercr  tcnl  l!1  the 

fchools,  or  hofpitals,  within  their   borcughs  ;  and,  on  from  the  fale  of  fubj eels  that  are  more  properly  parts  ™**tl°a 

the  ether  part,  the  proprietors  who  wanted  to  have  the  of  the  land  than  of  the  fruits,  e.  g.  quarries,,  minerals,  °  kCinfls* 

leading  of  their  own  teinds.     The  fubmiffion  by  the  moifes,  &c.  is  to  be  deiu&ed  from  the  rental  cf  the 

titulars  contained  a  furrender  into  his  majefty's  hands  lands  ;    and  alfo    the    rent  of  fupernumerary  houfes, 

of  the  fuperiorities  of  their  feveral  erections.  over  and  above  what  is  neceifary  for  agriculture  ;  and 

Valuation         8.  Upon  each  of  thefe  fubmiffions  his  majefty  pro-  the  additional    rent  that  may  be  paid  by  the  tenant, 

•f  teinds.    nounced  feparate  decrees  arbitral,  dated  Sept.  2.  1629,  in  confideration  of  the  proprietor's  undertaking  any 

whieh  are  fubjoined  to  the  acts  of  parliament  cf  his  reign,  burden  that  law  impales  en  the  tenant,  e.  g.  uphold- 

He  made  it  lawful  to  pi oprietors  to  fiue  the  titulars  for  ing    the   tenant's   houfes,    becaufe    none    cf  thefe  ar- 

a  valuation,  and   if  they  thought  fit  for  a  fale  alfo,  of  tides  are  paid  properly  on  account  of  the  fruits.     Or- 

their  teinds,  before  the  commiffioners  named  or  to  be  chards  muft  alfo  be  deducted,  and  mill-rent,  becaufe 

named  for   that  purpofe.     The  rate  of  teind,  when  it  the  profits    of  a    mill   arife    from    induftry  ;    and  the- 

was  poffeffed  by  the  proprietor  jointly  with  the  ftcck,  for  corns  manufactured  there  fuffer  a   valuation  as  rent 

payment  of  a  certain  duty  to  the  titular,  and  fo  did  not  payable  by  the  tenant,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be 

admit  a  feparate  valuation,  was  fixed  at  a  fifth  part  of  valued  a  fecond  time ■  againft  the  titular  as  m'11-rent.. 

the  conftant  yearly  rent,  which  was  accounted  a  rea-  The  yearly  expence  of  culture   ought  not  to  be  de- 

fonable  furrqgatum,  in  place   of  a  tenth  of  the  increafe.  dueled;  for  no  rent  can  be  produced  without  it:  but, 

Wheie  it  was  drawn  by  the  titular,  and  confequently  if  an  improvement  of  rent  is  made  at  an  uncommon 

might  be   valued  feparatcly  from  the  Hock,  it  was  to  expence,  e.  g.  by    draining    a  lake,  the  proprietor  is. 

be  valued  as  its  extent  fhould  be  afcertained  upon  a  allowed  a  reafonable  abatement  on  that  account, 
proof  before  the  commiffioners  ;  but  in  this  laft  valua-        13.  Notwithftanding  the  feveral  ways  of  mifapply*. Teihd's, 

tion,  the  king   directed  the  fifth  part   to  be   deducted  ing  parochial  teinds  in  the  times  of  Popery,  fonie  few  redeem*-. 

from  the  proved  teind,  tsL  favour  of  the  proprietor,  benefices  remained  entire  in.  the  hands  of  the  paribus.  "e>  &c- 
t  •  The 


68o 

Law   of 
Scotland. 


A 


W. 


the  minifters  planted  in  thefe,  after  the  reformation,  is  intended  merely  to  interpel  or  inhibit  the  tackfman 

continued  to  have  the  full  right  to  them,  as  proper  be-  from  farther  intermeddling.     This  diligence  of  inhibi- 

neficiaries  :  but  a  power  was  afterwards  granted  to  the  tion  may  alfo  be  ufed  at  the  fuit  of  the  titular,  againft 

patron,  to  redeem  the  whole  teind  from  fuch  benefici-  any  other  poffeffor  of  the  teinds  ;  and  if  the  tackfman 

aries,  upon   their  getting  a  competent  ftipend  modi-  or  poffeffor   fhall  intermeddle  after  the  inhibition  is  ex- 

fied  to  them  ;  which  teind  fo  redeemed,  the  patron  is  ecuted,  he  is  liable  in  a  fpuilzie. 


Part  II, 

Law  of 

Scotland. 


obliged    to  fell    to  the   proprietor,    at  fix  years  pur- 
chafe. 

14.  Some  teinds  are   more  directly  fubject  to  an  al- 
locution   for  a    minifter's  ftipend  than  others.      The 


19.  Lands  and  teinds  pafs  by  different  titles  ;  a  dif- 
pofition  of  lands,  therefore,  though  granted  by  one 
who  has  alfo  right  to  the  teindr  will  not  carry  the 
teind,  unlefs  it  (hall  appear  from  fpecial  circumftances 


teinds  in  the  hands  of  the  lay  titular  fall  firft  to  be  that  a  fale  of  both  was  defigned  by  the  parties.  Inlands 

allocated,    who,  fince  he  is  not  capable  to  ferve  the  cum  decimis  i?iclufis,  where  the  teinds  are  consolidated  with 

cure  in  his    own  perfon,    ought  to  provide  one  who  the  ftock,  the  right  of  both  muft  neceffarily  go  together 

can,  and  if  the  titular,  in  place  of  drawing  the  teind,  in  all  cafes. 


has  fet  it  in  tack,  the  tack-duty  is  allocated:  this  fort 
is  called  free  teind.  Where  the  tack-duty,  which  is 
the  titular's  intereft  in  the  teinds,  falls  fhort,  the  tack 
itfelf  is   burdened,    or,    in  other    words,    the  furplus 


Sect.  XI.     Of  inhibitions. 


clxai. 


Minifters 
•rlebes,  &c. 
exempted 
from  . 
teinds. 


Inhibition 

«f  U'iniis. 


The  conftitutions  and  tranfmiffion  of  feudal  rights, 
teind  over  and  above  the  tack-duty  :  but,  in  this  cafe,  and  the  burdens  with  which  they  are  chargeable,  being 
the  comrni dinners  are  empowered  to  recompenfe  the  now  explained,  it  remains  to  be  confidered  how  thefe 
tackfman,  by  prorogat'ng  his  tack  for  fuch  a  number  rights  may  be  affected  at  the  fuit  of  creditors  by  legal 
of  years  as  they  fhall  judge  equitable.  Where  this  diligence.  Diligences  are  certain  forms  of  law  where-  Diliffeticos, 
likewife  proves  deficient,  the  allocation  falls  on  the  by  a  creditor  endeavours  to  make  good  his  payment, 
teinds  heritably  conveyed  by  the  titular,  unlefs  he  either  by  affecting  the  perfon  of  his  debtor,  or  by  fe- 
has  warranted  his  grant  againft  future  augmentations  :  curing  the  fubjects  belonging  to  him  from  alienation, 
in  which  cafe,  the  teinds  of  the  lands  belonging  in  pro-  or  by  carrying  the  property  of  thefe  fubjects  to  him- 
perty  to  the  titular  himfelf  muft  be  allocated  in  the  firft  felf.  They  are  either  real  or  perfonal.  Real  diligence 
place.  is  that  which  is    proper  to  heritable  or  real    rights ; 

15.  Where  there  is  fufHciency  of  free  teinds  in  a  parilli,  perfonal,  is  that  by  which  the  perfon  of  the  debtor 
the  titular  may  allocate  any  of  them  he  fhall  think  fit  may  be  fecured,  or  his  perfonal  eftate  affected.  Of 
for  the  minifter's  ftipend,  fince  they  are  all  his  own  ;  the  firft  fort  we  have  two,  w'z.  inhibition  and  adjudica- 
unlefs  there  has  been  a  previous  decree  of  locality  :  and    tion. 

this  holds,  though  the  ftipend  -Ihould  have  been  paid         2.  Inhibition  is  a  perfonal  prohibition,  which  paffes  Inhibition. 

immemorially  out  of  the  teinds  of  cert  tin  particular    by  letters  under  the  fignet,  prohibiting  the  party  inhi- 

lands.     This  right  was  frequently  abufed   by  titulars,    bited  to  contrail  any  debt,  or  do  any  deed,  by  which 

who,  asfoon  as  a  proprietor  had  brought  an  action  of    any  part  of  his  lands  may  be  alliened  or  carried  off  in 

fale  of  his  teinds,  allocated  the  purfuer's  full  teind  for    prejudice  of  the  creditor  inhibiting.     It  muft  be   exe- 

the  ftipend,  whereby  fuch  action  became  ineffectual :    it    cuted  againft  the  debtor,  perfonally,  or  at    his  dwell- 

was  therefore  provided,  that  after  citation  in  a  fale  of    ing-houfe,  as  fummonfes,  and  thereafter  publifhed  and 

teinds,  it  fhall  not  be  in  the  titular's  power  to  allocate    regiftercd  in  the  fame  manner  with  interdictions,   (fee 

the  purfuer's  teinds  folely,  but  only  in  proportion  with     N°  clxxxiii.  21.) 

the  other  teinds  in  the  parifh.  3.   Inhibition  may    proceed,    either    upon   a  liquid 

16,  Minifters  glebes  are  declared  free  from  the  pay-  obligation,  or  even  on  an  action  commenced  by  a  cre- 
ment  of  teind.     Lands  cum  decimis  inclu/is  are  alfo  ex-    ditor  for  making  good   a  claim   not  yet  fuftained  by 

the  judge  ;  which  laft  is  called  inhibition  upon  a  depend- 
ing aBion.  The  fummons,  which  conftitutes  the  de- 
pendence, muft  be  executed  againft  the  debtor  before 
the  letters  of  inhibition  pafs  the  fignet  ;  for  no  fuit 
can  be  faid  to  depend  againft  one  till  he  be  cited  in 
it  as  a  defender:  but  the  effect  of  fuch  inhibition  is 
fufpended  till  decree  be  obtained  in  the  action  againft 
the  debtor  ;  and  in  the  fame  manner,  inhibitions  on 
conditional  debts  have  no  effect  till  the  condition  be 
to  pay  a  joint  duty  to  the  landlord  for  ftock  and  teind,  purified.  Inhibitions  are  not  granted,  without  a  trial 
without  diftinguilhing  the  rent  of  each,  his  defence  of  of  the  caufe,  when  they  proceed  on  conditional  debts, 
a  bona  fide  payment  of  the  wlTole  to  the  landlord  has  And  though,  in  other  cafes,  inhibitions  now  pafs  of 
been  fuftained  in  a  fuit  at  the  inftance  of  a  laic  titular,  courfe,  the  lords  are  in  ufe  to  ftay,  or  recal  them,  ei- 
but  repelled  where  a  churchman  was  purfuer.  In  both  ther  on  the  debtor's  fhowing  caufe  why  the  diligence 
cafes  the  proprietor  who  receives  fuch  rent  is  liable  as  fhould  not  proceed,  or  even  ex  officio  where  the  ground 
intermeddler.  of  the  diligence  is  doubtful. 

18.  In  tacks  of  teinds,  as  of  lands,  there  is  place         4.  Though   inhibitions,  by  their  uniform  ftyle,  dif-  :  ;m;ted  te 
for  tacit  relocation:  to  ftop  the  effect  of  which,  the    able  the  debtor  from  felling  his  moveable  as  well  as  heritage, 
titular  muft  obtain  and  execute  an  inhibition  of  teinds    his  heritable   eftate,  their  effect  has  been  long  limited 
aeainft  the  tackfman  ;  which  differs  much  from  inhibi-    to  heritage,    from  the  interuption  that  fuch  an   em- 
tion  of  lands  (explained  under  the  next  fection),  and    barge  upon  moveables  muft  hare  given  to  commerce  ; 

1  fo 


empted  from  teind.  But  in  order  to  exempt  lands  from 
payment  of  teind,it  is  neceffary  that  the  proprietor  prove 
his  right  thereto,  cum  decimis  inclufis,  as  tar  back  as  the 
above  act  of  annexation  1587. 

17.  Teinds  are  debt  afvuehtum,  n ot  fund';.  The  ac- 
tion therefore  for  bygone  teinds  is  only  perfonal,  a- 
gainft  thofe  who  have  intermeddled,  unlefs  where  the 
titular  is  infeft  in  the  lands,  in  fecurity  of  the  valued 
teind-duty.     Where  a   tenant  is,  by   his  tack,  bound 
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fo  that  debts  contracted  after  inhibition  may  be  the 
foundation  of  diligence  againft  the  debtor's  perfon  and 
moveable  eftate.  An  inhibition  fecures  the  inhibitor  a- 
gainft  the  alienation,  not  only  of  lands  that  belonged  to 
his  debtor  when  he  was  inhibited,  but  of  thofe  that  he 
fhall  afterwards  acquire  :  but  no  inhibition  can  extend  to 
fuch  after-purchafes  as  lie  in  a  jurifdiction  where  the  in- 
hibition was  notregiftered  ;  for  it  could  not  have  extend- 
ed to  thefe  though  they  had  been  made  prior  to  the  in- 
hibition. 


fore  the  court  of  feffion.  Apprifing,  or  comprifing, 
was  the  fentence  of  a  l'heriff,  or  of  a  meffenger  who  was 
fpecially  conftituted  flierifffor  that  purpofe,  by  which 
the  heritable  rights  belonging  to  the  debtor  were 
for  payment  of  the  debt  due  to  the  apprifer  ;  fo  that 
apprilings  were,  by  their  original  conftitution,  proper 
fales  of  the  debtor's  lands  to  any  purchafer  who  offered. 
If  no  purchafer  could  be  found,  the  fheriff  was  to  ap- 
prife  or  tax  the  value  of  the  lands  by  an  inqueft  (whence 
came  the  name  of  apprifing),  and  to  makeover  to  the 
creditor  lands  to  the  value  of  the  debt.     A  full  hiftory 


5.  This  diligence  only  ftrikes  againft  the  voluntary 

debts  or  deeds  of  the    inhibited  perfon  :  it  does  not  re-  of  apprifmgs  will  be  found  in  the  beginning  of  Mr  Er- 

ftrain  him  from  granting  neceffary  deeds,  i.  e.  fuch  as  feme's  large  Inflitute  under  this  title  ;  it  being  conftdered 

he    was  obliged    to  grant   anterior  to  the  inhibition,  as  unneceffary'to  enter  into  a  deduction  now  no  loner. 

fince  he  might  have  been  compelled  to  grant  thefe  be-  er  neceffary,  as  by  the  act  1672  adjudications  werefub 

fore  the  inhibitor  had  acquired  any  right  by  his  dili-  ftituted  in  their  place. 

gence.      By    this  rule,    a  wadfetter  or    annualrenter        2.  That  creditors  may  have  accefs  to  affect  the  eftate 

might,  after  being  inhibited,  have  effectually  renoun-  of  their  deceafed  debtor,  though  the  heir  fhould  ftand 

cedhis  right  to  the  reverfer  on  payment,  becaufe  law  off  from  entering,  it  is  made  lawful  (by  1540,(7.  106.) 

could  have  compelled  him  to  it  :  but  to  fecure  inhibi-  for  any  creditor  to  charge  the  heir  of  his  debtor  to  enter 

tors  againft  the  effect  of  fuch  alienat:ons,  it  is  declared  to   his  anceftor  (year  and  day  being  pad  after  the  an- 


by  act  of  federunt  of  the  court  of  feffion,  Feb.  19. 
1680,  that,  after  intimation  of  the  inhibition  to  the 
reverfer,  no  renunciation  or  grant  of  redemption  fhall 


ceftor's  death), within  40  days  after  the  charge;  and  if  the 
heir  fails,  the  creditor  may  proceed  to  apprife  his  debt- 
or's lands,  as  if  the  heir  had  been  entered.     Cuftom  has 


It  Amply 
prohibito- 
ry- 


be  fuftained,    except  upon    declarator  of  redemption  fo  explained  this  ftatute,  that  the  creditor  may  charge 

brought  by  him,  to  which  the  inhibitor  muft  be  made  the  heir,  immediately  after  the  death  of  his  anceftor 

a  party.  provided  that  the  fummons  which  is  to  be  foundedon  the 

6.  An  inhibition  is  a   diligence  fimply  prohibitory,  charge  be  not  raifed  till  after  the  expiry  both  of  the  year 

fo  that   the  debt,  on  which  it  proceeds,  continues  per-  and  of  the  40  days  neat  enfuing  the  year,  within  which 
fonal  after  the   diligence  :  and  confequently,  the  inhi- 


bitor, in  a  queftion  with  anterior  creditors  whofe  debts 
are  not  ftruck  at  by  the  inhibition,  is  only  preferable 
from  the  period  at  which  his  debt  is  made  real  by  ad- 
judication :  and  where  debts  are  contracted  on  heri- 
table fecurity,  though  pofterior  to  the  inhibition,  the 
inhibitor's  debt,  being  perfonal,  cannot  be  ranked  with    of  the  fummons,  though  the  40  days  fhould  not  be  alfo 


the  heir  is  charged  to  enter.  But  this  ftatute  relates 
only  to  fuch  charges  on  which  apprifing  is  to  be  led  a- 
gainft  the  anceftor's  lands ;  for,  in  thofe  which  are  to  be 
barely  the  foundation  of  a  common  fummons  or  procefs 
againft  the  heir,  action  will  be  fuftained  if  the  year  be 
elapfed  from  the  anceftor's  death  before  the  execution 


expired.  Though  the  ftatute  authorifes  fuch  charges  a- 
gainft  majors  only,  practice  has  alfo  extended  it  againft 
minors,  and  the  rule  is  extended  to  the  cafe  where  the 
heir  is  the  debtor.  One  muft,  in  this  matter,  diftinguifh 
between  a  general  and  a  fpecial  charge.  A  general 
charge  ferves  only  to  fix  the  reprefentation  of  the  heir 
who  is  charged,  fo  as  to  make  the  debt  his  which  was 
formerly  his  anceftor's  :  but  a    fpecial  charge  makes 


them  ;  he  only  draws  back  from  the  creditors  ranked 
the  fums  contained  in  his  diligence.  The  heir  of  the 
perfon  inhibited  is  not  reftrained  from  alienation  by 
the  diligence  ufed  againft  his  anceftor  ;  for  the  prohi- 
bition is  perfonal,  affecting  only  the  debtor  againft 
whom  the  diligence  is  ufed. 

7.  Inhibitions  do  not,  of  themfelves,  make  void  the 
pofterior  debts  or  deeds  of  the  perfon  inhibited ;  they 

only  afford   a  title  to  the  ufer  of  the  diligence  to  fet    up  for  the  want  of  a  fervice  (N°  clxxx.  25.);  and  ftates 

them  afide,  if  he  finds  them  hurtful  to  him  :  and  even    the  htir,  ficlione juris  in  the  right  of  the  fubjects  to  which 

where  a  debt  is  actually  reduced  ex  capite  inhibitionis,    he  is  charged  to  enter.  Where,  therefore,  the  heir  is  the 

fuch  reduction,  being  founded  folely  in  the  inhibitor's    debtor,  a  general  charge  for  fixing  the  reprefentation  a- 

intereft,  is  profitable  to  him  alone,  and  cannot  alter  the    gainft  him  is  unneceffary,  fince  the  only  concern  of  the 

natural  preference  of  the  other  creditors.  creditor  is,  that  his  debtor  make  up  titles  to  the  ancef- 

1'urglng  of      8.  Inhibitions  may  be  reduced  upon  legal  nullities,    tor's  eftate,  which  is  done  by  a  fpecial  charge.-  but  where 

iihibitions.  arifing  either  from  the  ground  of  debt  or  the  form  of  the   deceafed  was    the    debtor,   the  creditor  muft  firft 

.    diligence.     When  payment  is  made  by  the  debtor    to    charge  his  heir  to  enter  in  general,  that  it  may  be  known 

the  inhibitor,  the  inhibition  is  faid  to  be  purged.     Any 

creditor,  whofe  debt  is  ftruck  at    by  the    inhibition, 

may,  upon  making  payment  to  the  inhibitor,  compel 

him  to  affign  the  debt  and  diligence  in  his  favour,  that 


whether  he  is  to  reprefent  the  debtor :  if  he  does  not  en- 
ter within  forty  days,  the  debt  may  be  fixed  agan'ft  him 
by  a  decree  of  conftitution  ;  after  which,  the  heritable 
rights  belonging  to  the  anceftor  will  fail  to  be  attached; 


clxiii. 


he  may  make  goood  his  payment  the  more  effectually  in  doing  which,  the  diligence  to  be  ufed  is  different,  ac- 

againft  the  common  debtor.  cording  to  the  ftate  of  the  titles  in  the  anceftors  perfon; 

„XT       _„           .-            ..    ,.     .             j  ■  j-  ■  1  for  if  the  anceftor  ftood  vefted  by  infeftment,  the  heir 

Sect.  XII.     Of  comprtfmgs,  adjudications,  and  judtaal  muft  be  charged  tQ  entef  hdr  .fl  fpedal .  ^  jf  ^  ^ 

*>      '  ceftor  had  but  a  perfonal  right  to  the  fubjects  (i.  e.  not 

Heritable   rights  may  be  carried  from  the  debtor  perfected  by  feifin,))  which  would  have  been  carried  to 

to  the  creditor,    either  by  the  diligence  of  apprifing  the  heir  by  a  general  fervice,  then  what  is  called  a gene- 

(now  adjudication),  or  by  a  judicial  fale  carried  on  he-  ral fpecial  charge  muft  be  given  to  the  heir.  Thefe  char- 
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Law  of    ges,  either  fpecial  or  general  fpecial,  as  the  circum- 
Spotland,  ftances  of  the  cafe  may  require,  are  by  the  ftatute  1540 
made  equivalent  to  the  heir's  actual  entry  ;  and  there- 
fore an  adjudication  led  after  the  inducie  of  the  charges 
are  elapfed,  effectually  carries  to  the  creditor  the  fubject  s 
to  which  the  heir  was  charged  to  enter. 
Adjudica-       3.  Apprifings  in  courfe  of  time  underwent   many 
tiont.  changes  in  their  form  and  effect,  till  at  length,  by  act 

1672,  c.  19.  adjudications  were  fubftituted  in  their 
place,  and  are  carried  on  by  way  of  action  before  the 
court  of  feffion.  By  that  ftatute,  fuch  part  of  the 
debtor's  lands  is  to  be  adjudged  as  is  equivalent  to  the 
principal  fum  and  intereft  of  the  debt,  with  the  com- 
pofition  due  to  the  fuperior  and  expences  of  infeftment, 
and  a  fifth  part  more  in  refpect  the  creditor  is  obliged 
to  take  land  for  his  money.  The  debtor  mull  deliver 
to  the  creditor  a  valid  right  of  the  lands  to  be  ad- 
judged, or  tranfumpts  thereof,  renounce  the  pofTeflion 
in  his  favour,  and  ratify  the  decree  of  adjudication  : 
and  law  confiders  the  rent  of  the  lands  as  precifely 
commenfurated  to  the  intereft  of  the  debt ;  fo  that 
the  adjudger  lies  under  no  obligation  to  account  for 
the  furpl'us  rents.  In  this,  which  is  called  a  fpecial  ad- 
judication, the  legal,  or  time  within  which  the  debtor 
may  redeem,  is  declared  to  be  five  years  ;  and  the  cre- 
ditor attaining  pofTeflion  upon  it  can  ufe  no  farther  ex- 
ecution againft  the  debtor,  unlefs  the  lands  be  evicted 
from  him. 

4.  Where  the  debtor  does  not  produce  a  fufficient 
right  to  the  lands,  or  is  not  willing  to  renounce  the  pof- 
feflion,  and  ratify  the  decree  (which  is  the  cafe  that  has 
molt  frequently  happened),  the  ftatute  makes  it  lawful 
for  the  creditor  to  adjudge  all  right  belonging  to  the 
debtor  in  the  fame  manner,  and  under  the  fame  rever- 
fion  of  ten  years,  as  he  could,  by  the  former  laws,  have 
apprifed  it.  In  this  laft  kind,  which  is  called  a  general 
adjudication,  the  creditor  mult  limit  his  claim  to  the  piin- 
cipal  fum,  intereft,  and  penalty,  without  demanding  a 
fifth  part  more,  But  no  general  adjudication  can  be 
infilled  on,  without  libelling  in  the  fummons  the  other 
alternative  of  a  fpecial  adjudication ;  for  fpecial  adjudi- 
cations are  introduced  by  the  ftatute  in  the  place  of  ap- 
prifings ;  and  it  is  only  where  the  debtor  refufes  to  com- 
ply with  the  terms  thereof,  that  the  creditor  can  lead 
a  general  adjudication. 

5.  Abbreviates  are  ordained  to  be  made  of  all  ad- 
judications, which  muft  be  recorded  within  60  days 
after  the  date  of  the  decree.  In  every  other  refpect, 
general  adjudications  have  the  fame  effects  that  appri- 
fings had  :  adjudgers  in  pofTeflion  are  accountable  for 
the  furplus  rents ;  a  citation  in  adjudications  renders 
the  fubject  litigious  )  fuperiors  are  obliged  to  enter  ad- 
judgers ;  the  legality  of  adjudications  does  not  expire  du- 
ring the  debtor's  minority,  &c.  Only  it  may  he  ob- 
served, that  though  apprifings  could  not  proceed  before 
the  term  of  payment,  yet  where  the  debtor  is  vergens 
ad  inopiam  the  court  ex  nobili  njjicio  admit  adjudication 
lor  the  debt  before  it  be  payable.  But  this  fort  being 
founded  folely  in  equity,  fubfifts  merely  as  a  fecurity, 
-and  cannot  carry  the  property  to  the  creditor  by  the 
lapfe  of  any  length  of  time. 

Two  k-jids      6.  There  are  two  kinds  of  adjudication,  which  took 
vfarijudi-    place  at  the  fame  time  with  apprifings,  and  ftiil    cb- 
*at;ions,       tain  ;    viz.  adjudications  on  a  decree  cognitionis  canj'a, 
otherwife    called   contra   hereditater.i  jacentem ;  and  adju- 
dications in  implement*     Where  the  debtor's  apparent 


w. 
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heir,  who  is  charged  to  enter,  formally  renounces  the  Law  of 
fucceflion,  the  creditor  may  obtain  a  decree  cognitionis  Scotland. 
caufa ;  in  which,  though  the  heir  renouncing  is  cited 
for  the  fake  of  form,  no  fentence  condemnatory  can 
be  pronounced  againft  him,  in  refpect  of  his  renuncia- 
tion ;  the  only  effect  of  it  is  to  fubject  the  hsreditas  ja- 
cens  to  the  creditor's  diligence. 

7.  Adjudications  contra  hereditatem  jacentem,  carry 
not  only  the  lands  themfelves  that  belonged  to  the  de- 
ceafed,  but  the  rents  thereof  fallen  due  fince  his  death  j 
for  thefe,  as  an  acceffory  to  the  eftate  belonging  to  the 
deceafed,  would  have  defcended  to  the  heir  if  he  had 
entered,  which  rule  is  applied  to  all  adjudications  led 
on  a  fpecial  charge.  This  fort  of  adjudication  is  de- 
clared redeemable  within  feven  years,  by  any  co-ad- 
judging creditor,  either  of  the  deceafed  debtor  or  of 
the  heir  renouncing.  The  heir  himfelf,  who  renounces, 
cannot  be  reftored  againft  his  renunciation,  nor  confe- 
quently  redeem,  if  he  be  not  a  minor.  But  even  a 
major  may  redeem  indirectly,  by  granting  a  fimulate 
bond  to  a  confident  perfon  ;  the  adjudication  upon 
which,  when  conveyed  to  himfelf,  is  a  good  title  to 
redeem  all  other  adjudications  againft  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  his  anceftor. 

8.  Adjudications  in  imp'anent  are  deduced  againft 
thofe  who  have  granted  deeds  without  procuratory  of 
refignation  or  precept  of  feifin,  and  refufe  to  diveft 
themfelves  ;  to  the  end  that  the  fubject  conveyed  may 
be  effectually  veiled  in  the  grantee.  Thefe  adjudications 
may  be  alfo  directed  againft  the  heir  of  the  granter, 
upon  a  charge  to  enter.  Here  there  is  no  place  for 
a  legal  reverfion  ;  for,  as  the  adjudication  is  led  for 
completing  the  right  of  a  fpecial  fubject,  it  muft  carry 
that  fubject  as  irredeemably  as  if  the  right  had  been 
voluntarily  completed. 

9.  All  adjudications  led  within  year  and  day  of  that 
one  which  has  been  made  firft  effectual  by  feifin  (where 
feifin  is  neceffary),  or  exact  diligence  for  obtaining  fei- 
fin, are  preferable  pari  pajfu.  The  year  and  day  runs 
from  the  date  of  the  adjudication,  and  not  of  the  fei- 
fin or  diligence,  for  obtaining  it.  After  the  days  of 
that  period,  they  are  preferable  according  to  their 
dates.  All  the  co-adjudgers  within  the  year  are  pre- 
ferable pari  pajfu,  as  if  one  adjudication  had  been  led 
for  all  their  debts.  This  makes  the  feifin  or  diligence 
on  the  firft  adjudication  a  common  right  to  the  reft,, 
who  muft  therefore  refund  to  the  owner  of  that  dili- 
gence his  whole  expence  laid  out  in  carrying  on  and 
completing  it.  And  though  that  firft  adjudication 
ftiould  be  redeemed,  the  diligence  upon  it  ftill  fubfifts 
as  to  the  reft.  This  pari  pajju  preference,  however* 
does  not  deftroy  the  legal  preference  of  adjudications, 
led  on  debita fundi  (fee  N°  clxix.  16.).;  nor  does  it  take 
place  in  adjudications  in  implement. 

A  new  fort  of  adjudication  has  been  lately  introdu- 
ced into  the  law  of  Scotland  by  the  act  of  the  23d 
Geo.  III.  for  rendering  the  pa)ment  of  the  creditors 
of  infolvent  debtors  more  equal  and  expeditious.  A- 
mong  the  many  other  provifos  in  that  ftatute  for  ex- 
pediting the  payment  of  creditors,  and  leffening  the 
expence  of  diligence  againft  the  debtor's  eftate,  it  is 
enacted,  That  upon  an  order  from  the  court  of  feflicn 
or  lord  ordinary,  the  bankrupt  fhall  be  bound  to  exe- 
cute a  difpofition  or  difpofitions,  making  over  to  the 
truftee  or  truftees  chofen  by  the  creditors  the  whole 
eftate  real  and  perfonal,  wherever  fituated  ;  and  in  cafe 
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complied  with  from  any  other  reafon,  the  court  or  the 
lord  ordinary  Ihall,  upon  the  application  of  the  truftee, 
iffue  an  act  or  decree,  adjudging  the   property  of  the 
whole  fequeftratcd  eftate  to  be  in  the  truftee  for  behoof 
of  the  creditors  ;  which  fhall  have  the  fame  effect  as  if 
the  bankrupt  had  executed  the  conveyance  :  and  by 
a  fubfequent  claufe  in  the  ftatute,  it  is  enacted,  that 
this  difpofition  of  the  heritable  eftate,  together  with 
the  order  of  the  court  or  lord  ordinary  on  which  it 
proceeds,  or,  failing  thereof,  the  decree  of  adjudication 
of  the  court  or  the  lord  ordinary,  fhall  within  60  days 
of  the  date  thereof  be  regiftored  in  the  regifter  of  ab- 
breviates of  adjudications ;  and  (hall  have  the  effect  to 
intitle  the  truftee  for  behoof  of  the  whole  creditors  to 
rank  in  the  fame  manner  upon  the  heritable  eftate  as 
if  it  had  been  a  proper  decree  of  adjudication,  obtain- 
ed at  the  date  of  the  interlocutor  awarding  the  fequef- 
tration  ;  accumulating  the  whole  debts,  principal  and 
intereft,  as  at  that  period,  and  adjudging  for  fecurity 
of  payment  thereof,  fo  as  to  rank  pari  paffu  with  any 
prior  effectual  adjudication,  and  within  year  and  day 
of  the  fame.     By  this  act  alfo,  in  order  to  lefTen  the 
number  of  adjudications,  and  confequently  the  expence 
upon  a  bankrupt  eftate,  it  is  declared,  that  intimation 
ihall  be  made  of  the  firft  adjudication  which  is  called, 
fo  as   all  creditors  who  are  in  readinefs  may,  within 
fuch  a  reafonable  time  as  may  be  allowed,  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  federunt  days,  produce  their  grounds  of 
debt,  and  be  conjoined  in  the  decree  to  follow  on  faid 
firft  adjudication.     At  the  fame  time  it  may  be  proper 
to  mention,  that  this  act  is  only  temporary ;  and  after 
eight  years  experience,  will  probably  fuffer  very  conli- 
derable  alterations,  when  it  fhall  become  neceifary  to 
digeft  another  bankrupt  law  for  Scotland. 

10.  Before  treating  of  judicial  fales  of  bankrupts  e- 
ftates,  the  nature  01  fcqurjl  ration  may  be  fhortly  ex- 
plained, which  is  a  diligence  that  generally  ufhers  in 
actions  of  fale.  Sequeftration  of  lands  is  a  judicial  act 
of  the  court  of  feffion,  whereby  the  management  of  an 
eftate  is  put  into  the  hands  of  a  factor  or  fteward  na- 
med by  the  court,  who  gives  fecurity,  and  is  to  be  ac- 
countable for  the  rents  to  all  having  intereft.  This  di- 
ligence is  competent,  either  where  the  right  of  the 
lands  is  doubtful,  if  it  be  applied  for  before  either  of 
the  competitors  has  attained  pofteffion,  or  where  the 
eftate  is  heavily  charged  with  debts  :  but,  as  it  is  an 
unfavourable  diligence,  it  is  not  admitted,  unlefs  that 
meafure  ihall  appear  neceffary  for  the  fecurity  of  credi- 
tors. Subjects  not  brought  before  the  court  by  the  di- 
ligence of  creditors,  cannot  fall  under  fequeftration; 
for  it  is  the  competition  of  creditors  which  alone  founds 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  to  take  the  difputed  fubject 
into  their  pofTeffion. 

1 1.  The  court  of  feffion  who  decrees 
tion  has  the  nomination  of  the  factor, 
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the  creditors. 
A  factor  appointed  by  the  feffion,  though  the  proprie- 
tor had  not  been  iafeft  in  the  lands,  has  a  power  to  re- 
move tenants.  Judicial  factors  muft,  within  fix  months 
after  extracting  their  factory,  make  up  a  rental  of  the 
eftate,  and  a  lift  of  the  arrears  due  by  tenants,  to  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  clerk  of  the  procefs,  as  a 
charge  againft  themfelves,  and  a  note  of  fuch  altera- 
tions in  the  rental  as  may  afterwards  happen  ;  and  muft    the  lands  is  adjudged  by  the  court  to  the  higheft  of- 
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counts,  charge  and  difcharge,  under  heavy  penalties. 
They  are,  by  the  nature  of  their  office,  bound  to  rho 
fame  degree  of  diligence  that  a  prudent  man  adhibits 
in  his  own  affairs ;  they  are  accountable  for  the  inte- 
reft of  the  rents,  which  they  either  have,  or  by  dili- 
gence might  have  recovered,  from  a  year  after'  their- 
falling  due.  As  it  is  much  in  the  power  of  thofe  fac- 
tors to  take  advantage  of  the  neceflities  of  creditors,  by 
purchafing  their  debts  at  an  undervalue,  all  fuch  pur- 
chafes  made  either  by  the  factor  himfelf,  or  to  his  be- 
hoof, are  declared  equivalent  to  an  acquittance  or  ex- 
tinction of  the  debt.  No  factor  can  warrantably  pay 
to  any  creditor,  without  an  order  of  the  court  of  fef- 
fion; for  he  is,  by  the  tenor  of  his  commiilion,  di- 
rected to  pay  the  rents  to  thofe  who  fhall  be  found  to 
have  the  beft  right  to  them.  Judicial  factors  are  in- 
titled  to  a  falary,  which  is  generally  ftated  at  five  /><•;• 
cent,  of  their  intromiffions  :  but  it  is  feldom  afecrtained 
till  their  office  expires,  or  till  their  accounting  ;  that 
the  court  may  modify  a  greater  or  fmaller  falary,  or 
none,  in  proportion  to  the  factor's  integrity  and  dili- 
gence. Many  cafes  occur,  where  the  court  of  feffion, 
without  fequeftration,  name  a  factor  to  preferve  the 
rents  from  perifhing ;  e.  g.  where  an  heir  is  delibera- 
ting whether  to  enter,  where  a  minor  is  without  tu- 
tors, where  a  fucceffion  opens  to  a  perfon  refiding  a- 
broad  ;  in  all  which  cafes  the  factor  is  fubjected  to  the 
rules  laid  down  in  act  of  federunt,  Feb.  13.  1730. 

As  to  fequeftrations  under  the  bankrupt  act  before 
recited,  the  reader  muft  neceffarily  be  referred  to  the 
act  itfelf ;  for  being  only  temporary,  as  before  men- 
tioned, it  feems  quite  inconfiftent  with  the  p<an  of  this 
work  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  different  re- 
gulations thereby  laid  down  in  cafes  of  fequeftration 
under  it. 

12,  The  word  bankrupt  is  fometimes  applied  to 
fons  whofe  funds  are  not  fufficient  for  their  debts ; 
fometimes,  not  to  the  debtor,  but  to  his  eftate. 
court  of  feffion  are  empowered,  at  the  fuit  of  any  real 
creditor,  to  try  the  value  of  a  bankrupt's  eftate,  and 
fell  it  for  the  payment  of  his  debts. 

13.  No  procefs  of  fale,  at  the  fuit  of  a  creditor,  can 
proceed  without  a  proof  of  the  debtor's  bankruptcy,  or 
at  leaft  that  his  lands  arc  fo  charged  with  debts  that 
no  prudent  perfons  will  buy  from  him  ;  and  therefore 
the  fummons  of  fale  muft  comprehend  the  debtor's 
whole  eftate.  The  debtor,  or  his  apparent  heir,  and 
all  the  real  creditors  in  poffeffion,  muft  be  made  par- 
ties to  the  fuit ;  but  it  is  fufficient  if  the  other  credi- 
tors be  called  by  an  edictal  citation.  The  fummons  of 
fale  contains  a  conclufion  of  ranking  or  preference  of 

the  bankrupt's  creditors.  In  this  ranking,  firft  and  fe-  Ranking  of 
cond  terms  are  affigned  to  the  whole  creditors  for  exhi-  credltor9- 
biting  in  court  (or  producing)  their  rights  and  dili- 
gences; and  the  decree  of  certification  proceeding 
thereupon,  againft  the  writings  not  produced,  has  the 
fame  effeit  in  favour  of  the  creditors  who  have  produ- 
ced their  rights,  as  if  that  decree  had  proceeded  upon 
an  action  of  reduction-improbation.  See  N°  clxxxii'1.3. 
By  the  late  bankrupt  act,  the  fale  may  precede  the 
ranking  of  the  creditors,  unlefs  the  court  uqon  applica- 
tion of  the  creditors  or  any  of  them  fhall  find  fufficient 
caufe  to  delay  the  fale.     The  irredeemable  property  of 
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Law  of  ferer  at  the  fale.  The  creditors  receiving  payment 
Scotland.  muft  grant  to  the  purchafer  abfolute  warrandice,  to  the 
v  *  '  extent  of  the  fum  received  by  them ;  and  the  lands 
purchafed  are  declared  disburdened  of  all  debts  or  deeds 
of  the  bankrupt,  or  his  anceftors,  either  on  payment  of 
the  price  by  the  purchafer  to  the  creditors  according  to 
their  preference,  or  on  confignation  of  it.  By  the  aft 
1695,  purchafers  were  bound  to  confign  the  price  in 
die  hands  of  the  magiltrates  of  Edinburgh;  but  by 
§  5.  of  the  above  aft,  they  may  confign  it  in  the  royal 
bank  or  bank  of  Scotland.  The  only  remedy  provi- 
ded to  fuch  creditors  as  judge  themfelves  hurt  by  the 
fale  or  divifion  of  the  price,  even  though  they  fhould 
be  minors,  is  an  aftion  for  recovering  their  fhare  of  the 
price  againft  the  creditors  who  have  received  it. 

14.  The  expence  of  thefe  proceffes  is  deburfed  by 
the  faftor  out  of  the  rents  in  his  hands ;  by  which  the 
whole  burden  of  fuch  expence  falls  upon  the  pofterior 
creditors. 

15.  Apparent  heirs  are  intitled  to  bring  aftions  of 
fale  of  the  eftates  belonging  to  their  anceftors,  whe- 
ther bankrupt  or  not  ;  the  expence  of  which  ought  to 
fall  upon  the  purfuer,  if  there  is  any  excrefcence  of  the 
price,  after  payment  of  the  creditors  ;  but  if  there  be 
no  excrefcence,  the  creditors,  who  alone  are  gainers  by 
the  fale,  ought  to  bear  the  charge  of  it_ 

16.  As  proceffes  of  ranking  and  fale  are  defigned 
for  the  common  intereft  of  all  the  creditors,  no  dili- 
gence carried  on  or  completed  during  their  pendency 
ought  to  give  any  preference  in  the  competition ;  pen- 
dente lite,  nihil  inno'vandum. 

1 7.  It  is  a  rule  in  all  real  diligences,  that  where  a 
creditor  is  preferable  on  feveral  different  fubjefts,  he 
cannot  ufe  his  preference  arbitrarily,  by  favouring  one 
creditor  more  than  another  ;  but  muft  allocate  his  uni- 
versal or  catholic  debt  proportionally  againft  all  the 
fubjefts  or  parties  whom  it  affefts.  If  it  is  material  to 
fuch  creditor  to  draw  his  whole  payment  out  of  any 
one  fund,  he  may  apply  his  debt  fo  as  may  beft  fecure 
himfelf :  but  that  inequality  will  be  rectified  as  to  the 
pofterior  creditors,  who  had  likewife,  by  their  rights 
and  diligences,  affefted  the  fubjefts  out  of  which  he 
drew  his  payment,  by  obliging  him  to  affign  in  their 
favour  his  right  upon  the  feparate  fubjefts  which  he 
did  not  ufe  in  the  ranking  ;  by  which  they  may  recur 
againft  thefe  feparate  fubjefts  for  the  fhares  which  the 
debt  preferred  might  have  drawn  out  of  them.  As  the 
obligation  to  affign  is  founded  merely  in  equity,  the 
catholic  creditor  cannot  be  compelled  to  it,  if  his  af- 
figning  fhali  weaken  the  preference  of  any  feparate  debt 
vefted  in  himfelf,  affecting  the  fpecial  fubjeft  fought  to 
be  affigned.  But  if  a  creditor  upon  a  fpecial  fubjeft 
ftiall  acquire  from  another  a  catholic  right,  or  a  catho- 
lic creditor  fhall  purchafe  a  debt  affefting  a  fpecial  fub- 
jeft, with  a  view  of  creating  to  the  fpecial  debt  a  high- 
er degree  of  preference  than  was  naturally  due  to  it, 
by  an  arbitrary  application  of  the  catholic  debt,  equity 
cannot  proteft  him  from  affigning  in  favour  of  the  cre- 
ditor excluded  by  fuch  application,  efpecially  if,  prior 
ta  the  purchafe,  the  fubjeft  has  become  litigious  by 
t£e  procefs  of  ranking. 

IL.    MOVEABLE  RIGHTS. 
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able  Rights  fall  next  to  be  confidered  ;  the  doftrine  of    Law  of 
which  depends  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  Obligations.  Scotland. 

Sect.  XIII.      Of  obligations  and  contrails  in  general.        clxxiii. 

An  obligation  is  a  legal  tie,  by  which  one  is  bound  Obliga- 
to  pay  or  perform  fomething  to  another.  Every  obli-  tlon*. 
gation  on  the  perfon  obliged  implies  an  oppofite  right 
in  the  creditor,  fo  that  what  is  a  burden  in  regard  to 
the  one  is  right  with  refpeft  to  the  other  ;  and  all  rights 
founded  on  obligation  are  called  perfonal.  There  is 
this  effential  difference  between  a  real  and  a  perfonal 
right,  that  a  jus  in  re,  whether  of  property,  or  of  an 
inferior  kind,  as  fervitude,  intitles  the  perfon  vefted 
with  it  to  poffefs  the  fubjeft  as  his  own ;  or  if  he  is  not 
in  poffeflion,  to  demand  it  from  the  poffeflbrs  :  where- 
as the  creditor  in  a  perfonal  right  has  only  jut  ad  rem, 
or  a  right  to  compel  the  debtor  to  fulfil  his  obligation ; 
without  any  right  in  the  fubjeft  itfelf,  which  the  debt- 
or is  bound  to  transfer  to  him.  One  cannot  oblige 
himfelf,  but  by  a  prefent  aft  of  the  will.  A  bare  refo- 
lution,  therefore,  or  purpofe,  to  be  obliged,  is  alterable 
at  pleafure. 

1.  Obligations  are  either,  ( 1.)  Merely  natural,  where  Divifion  of 
one  perfon  is  bound  to  another  by  the  law  of  nature^  obligations 
but  cannot  be  compelled  by  any  civil  aftion  to  the  per- 
formance. Thus,  though  deeds  granted  by  a  minor 
having  curators,  without  their  confent,  are  null,  yet  the 
minor  is  naturally  obliged  to  perform  fuch  deeds  ;  and 
parents  are  naturally  obliged  to  provide  their  children 
in  reafonable  patrimonies-  Natural  obligations  intitle 
the  creditor  to  retain  what  he  has  got  in  virtue  there- 
of, without  being  fubjefted  to  reftore  it.  (2.)  Obliga- 
tions are  merely  civil,  which  may  be  fued  upon  by 
an  aftion,  but  are  elided  by  an  exception  in  equity  ; 
this  is  the  cafe  of  obligations  granted  through  force  or 
fear,  &c.  (3.)  Proper  or  full  obligations,  are  thofe 
which  are  fupported  both  by  equity  and  the  civil  fanc- 
tion. 

3.  Obligations  may  be  alfo  divided  into,  (1.)  Pure, 
to  which  neither  day  nor  condition  is  adjefted.  Thefe 
may  be  exafted  immediately.  (2.)  Obligations  (exdie)r 
which  have  a  day  adjefted  to  their  performance.  In 
thefe,  dies  flaiim  cedit,  fed  non  venit ;  a  proper  debt  ari- 
fes  from  the  date  of  the  obligations,  becaufe  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  day  will  exift  ;  but  the  execution  is  fuf- 
pended  till  the  lapfe  of  that  day.  (3.)  Conditional* 
obligations  ;  in  which  there  is  no  proper  debt  (dies  non 
cedit)  till  the  condition  be  purified,  becaufe  it  is  pof- 
fible  the  condition  may  never  exift ;  and  which  there- 
fore are  faid  to  create  only  the  hope  of  a  debt ;  but  the- 
granter,  even  of  thefe,  has  no  right  to  refile  An  obli- 
gation, to  which  a  day  is  adjefted  that  poflibly  may 
never  exift,  implies  a  condition  ;  dies  incertus  pro  con* 
ditione  habetur.  Thus,  in  the  cafe  of  a  provifion  to  a 
child,  payable  when  he  attains  to  the  age  of  fourteen^ 
if  the  child  dies  before  that  age,  the  provifion  falls. 

4.  Obligations,  when  confidered  with  regard  to  their 
caufej  were  divided  by  the  Romans,  into  thofe  arifing 
from  contraft,  quafi  contract,  delift,  and  quafi  delift :~ 
but  there  are  certain  obligations,  even  full  and  proper 
ones,  which  cannot  be  derived  from  any  of  thefe  fources,. 
and  to  which  Lord  Stair  gives  the  name  of  obediential. 
Such  as  the  obligation  on  parents  to  aliment  or  main- 
tain their  children ;.  which  arifes  fingly  from  the  rela- 
tion. 
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Law  of  tion  of  parent  and  child,  and  may  be  enforced  by  the 
•  civil  magiftrate.  Under  parents  are  comprehended,  the 
mother,  grandfather,  and  grandmother,  in  their  proper 
order.  This  obligation  on  parents  extends  to  the  pro- 
viding of  their  iflue  in  all  the  neceffaries  of  life,  and 
giving  them  fuitable  education.  It  ceafes,  when  the 
children  can  earn  a  livelihood  by  their  own  induftry  ; 
but  the  obligation  on  parents  to  maintain  their  indi- 
gent children,  and  reciprocally  on  children  to  maintain 
their  indigent  parents,  is  perpetual.  This  obligation 
is,  on  the  father's  death,  transferred  to  the  eldeft  fon, 
the  heir  of  the  family  ;  who,  as  reprefenting  the  father, 
muft  aliment  his  younger  brothers  and  fifters  :  the  bro- 
thers are  only  intitled  to  alimony,  till  their  age  of  twen- 
ty-one, after  which  they  are  prefumed  able  to  do  for 
them 'elves  ;  but  the  obligation  to  maintain  the  fifters 
continues  till  their  marriage.  In  perfons  of  lower 
rank,  the  obligation  to  aliment  the  fifters  ceafes  after 
they  are  capable  of  fubfifting  by  any  fervice  or  employ- 
ment. 

5.  All  obligations,  arifing  from  the  natural  duty  of 
reftitution,  fall  under  this  clafs ;  thus,  things  given  up- 
on the  view  of  a  certain  event,  muft  be  reftored,  if  that 
event  does  not  afterwards  exift  ;  thus  alfo,  things  given 
ob  turpem  caufam,  where  the  turpitude  is  in  the  recei- 
ver and  not  in  the  giver,  muft  be  reftored.  And  on 
the  fame  principle,  one  upon  whofe  ground  a  houfe  is 
built  or  repaired  by  another,  is  obliged,  without  any 
covenant,  to  reftore  the  expence  laid  out  upon  it,  in  fo 
far  as  it  has  been  profitable  to  him. 

6.  A  contract  is  the  voluntary  agreement  of  two  or 
more  perfons,  whereby  fomething  is  to  be  given  or  per- 
formed upon  one  part,  for  a  valuable  confideration, 
either  prefent  or  future,  on  the  other  part.  Confent, 
which  is  implied  in  agreement,  is  excluded,  (1.)  By 
error  in  the  eftentials  of  the  contract  ;  for,  in  fuch  cafe, 
the  party  does  not  properly  contract,  but  errs  or  is  de- 
ceived ;  and  this  m  iy  be  alfo  applied  to  contracts 
which  take  their  rife  from  fraud  or  impofition.  (2.) 
Confent  is  excluded  by  fuch  a  degree  of  reftraint  upon 
any  of  the  contracting  parties,  as  extorts  the  agree- 
ment ;  for  where  violence  or  threatening  are  ufed 
againft  a  perfon,  his  will  has  really  no  part  in  the  con- 
tract. 

7.  Loan,  or  matuum,  is  that  contract  which  obliges 
a  perfon,  who  has  borrowed  any  fungible  fubject  from 
another,  to  reftore  to  him  as  much  of  the  fame  kind, 
and  of  equal  goodnefs.  Whatever  receives  its  eftima- 
tion  in  number,  weight,  or  meafure,  is  a  fungible  ;  as 
corn,  wine,  current  coin,  &c.  The  only  proper  fub- 
jects  of  this  contract  are  things  which  cannot  be  ufed 
without  either  their  extinction  or  alienation  :  hence 
the  property  of  the  thing  lent  is  neceffarily  transferred 
by  delivery  to  the  borrower,  who  confequently  muft 
run  all  the  hazards  either  of  its  deterioration  or  its 
perifiiing,  according  to  the  rule,  res  peril  fuo  domino. 
Where  the  borrower  neglects  to  reftore  at  the  time 
and  place  agreed  on,  the  eftimation  of  the  thing  lent 
muft  be  made  according  to  its  price  at  that  time  and  in 
that  place  ;  becaufe  it  would  have  been  worth  fo  much 
to  the  lender,  if  the  obligation  had  been  duly  perform- 
ed. If  there  is  no  place  nor  time  ftipulated  for,  the 
value  is  to  be  ftated  according  to  the  price  that  the 
commodity  gave  when  and  where  it  was  demanded.  In 
the  loan  of  money,  the  value  put  on  it»by  public  au- 
thority, and  not  its  intrinfic  worth,  is  to  be  Qoniidered. 
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This  contract  is  one  of  thofe  called  by  the  Romans  Law  of 
unilateral,  being  obligatory  only  on  one  part  ;  for  the  Scotland, 
lender  is  fubjected  to  no  obligation  :  the  only  action 
therefore  that  it  produces,  is  pointed  againft  the  bor- 
rower, that  he  may  reftore  as  much  in  quantity  and 
quality  as  he  borrowed,  together  with  the  damage  the 
lender  may  have  fufFered  through  default  of  due  per- 
formance. 

8.  Commodate  is  a  fpecies  of  loan,  gratuitous  on  the  Comma- 
part  of  the  lender,  where  the  thing  lent  may   be  ufed,  date. 
without  either  its  perifhing  or  its  alienation.     Hence 

in  this  fort  of  loan,  the  property  continues  with  the 
lender ;  the  only  right  the  borrower  acquires  in  the 
fubject  is  its  ufe,  after  which  he  muft  reftore  the  indi- 
vidual thing  that  he  borrowed  :  confequently,  if  the 
fubject  perifhes,  it  perifhes  to  the  lender,  unlefs  it  has 
perifhed  by  the  borrower's  fault.  What  degree  of  fault 
or  negligence  makes  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
liable  to  the  other  in  damages,  is  comprehended  under 
the  following  rules.  Where  the  contract  gives  a  mu- 
tual benefit  to  both  parties,  each  contractor  is  bound 
to  adhibit  a  middle  fort  of  diligence;  fuch  as  a  man  of 
ordinary  prudence  ufes  in  his  affairs.  Where  only  cr.e 
of  the  parties  has  benefit  by  the  contract,  that  party 
muft  ufe  exact  diligence  ;  and  the  other  who  has  no 
advantage  by  it,  is  accountable  only  for  dole,  or  for 
grofs  omiffions,  which  the  law  conftrues  to  be  dole. 
Where  one  employs  lefs  care  on  the  fubject  of  any  con- 
tract which  implies  an  exuberant  truft,  than  he  is  known 
to  employ  in  his  own  affairs,  it   is  confidered  as  dole. 

9.  Hence  it  will  appear  that  this  is  a  bilateral  con- 
tract ;  the  borrower  muft  be  exactly  careful  of  the 
thing  lent,  and  reftore  it  at  the  time  fixed  by  the  con- 
tract, or  after  that  ufe  is  made  of  it  for  which  it  was 
lent :  if  he  puts  it  to  any  other  ufe,  or  neglects  to  re- 
ftore it, at  the  time  covenanted,  and  if  the  thing  pe- 
rifhes thereafter,  even  by  mere  accident,  he  is  bound 
to  pay  the  value.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lender  is 
obliged  to  reftore  to  the  borrower  fuch  of  the  expences 
deburfed  by  him  on  that  fubject  as  arcfe  from  any  un- 
common accident,  but  not  thofe  that  naturally  attend 


the    ufe    oi  it.     Whe 


thins 


lent 


mg  is   Jent  gratuitously, 


loan. 


without  fpeci  Tying  any  time  of  redelivery,  it  constitutes 
the  contract  of  precarium,  which  is  revocable  at  the 
lender's  pleafure,  and,  being  entered  into  from  a  per- 
fonal  regard  to  the  borrower,  ceafeth  by  his  death. 

10.  Depofitation  is  alfo  a  bilateral  contract,  by  which  I)epofita~- 
one  who  has  the  cuftody  of  a  tiling  committed  to  him  tion. 
(the  depofitary)  is  obliged  to  reftore  it  to  the  depofi- 

tor.  If  a  reward  is  bargained  for  by  the  depofitory 
for  his  care,  it  refolves  into  the  contract  of  location. 
As  this  contract  is  gratuitous,  the  depofitory  is  only 
anfwerable  for  the  confequences  of  grofs  neglect ;  but 
after  the  depofit  is  redemanded,  he  is  accountable  even 
for  cafual  misfortunes.  He  is  intitled  to  a  full  indem- 
nification for  the  loffes  he  has  fuftained  by  the  contract,, 
and  to  the  recovery  of  all  fums  expended  by  him  on  the 
fubject, 

11.  An  obligation  arifes  without  formal  paction,  AWd>,<vw.«~. 
barely  by  a  travellers  entering  into  an  inn,  fhip,  or /««--•', /^b-. 
ftable,  and  there  depofiting  his  goods,  or  putting  up  larii' 

his  horfes  ;  whereby  the  innkeeper,  fhipmafter,  or  fta- 
bler,  is  accountable,  not  only  for  his  own  facts  and  thofe 
of  his  fervants  (which  is  an  obligation  implied  in  the 
very  exercife  of  thefe  employments),  but  of  the  other 
guefts  or  pafTengers  ;  and,  indeed,  in  every  cafe,  unlefs 
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LAW  Part  III. 

where  the  goods  have  been  loft  damnofatali,  or  carried  obligations  to  the  conftitution  of  which  writing  is  not    Law  of 

off  by  pirates  or  houfe-breakers.    Not  only  the  mailers  eifential,  which  includes  both  real  and  confeafual  con-  Scotland, 

of  fhips,  but  their  employers,  are  liable  each  of  them  tracts  ;  but  as  thefe  are  explained  under  fcparate  titles,  *  ~^~~ 

for  the  fhare  that  he  has  in  the  (hip  ;  but  by  the  pre-  obligations  by  word,  in  the  fenfe  of  this  rubric,  mud  be 

fent  cuftom  of  trading  nations,  the  goods  brought  into  reftiicted,  either  to  promifes,  or  to  fuch  verbal   agree- 

a  fhip  muft  have  been  delivered  to  the  mailer  or  mate,  ments  as  have   no  fpecial  name  to  diftinguifh  them. 

or  entered    into   the  fhip-books.     Carriers   fall  within  Agreement  implies,  the  intervention  of  two  different 

the  intendment  of  this  law  ;   and  practice  has  extended  parties,    who  come  under  mutual  obligations  to  one 

it  to  vintners  within  borough.     The   extent  of  the  da-  another.     Where  nothing  is  to  be  given  or  performed 

mage  fu Rained  by  the  party  may  be  proved  by  his  own  but  on  one  part,  it  is  properly  called  a  promife  ;  which, 

oath  in  litem.  as  it  is  gratuitous,  does  not  require  the  acceptance  of 

12.  Sequsftration,  whether  voluntarily  confented  to  him  to  whom  the  promife  is  made.     An  offer,  which 

by  the  parties,  or  authorifed  by  the  judge,  is  a  kind  of  muft  be  diftinguifhed  from  a  promife,  implies  fomething 

depofit  ;  but  as   the  office  of  fequeltree,  to  whofe  care  to   be  done  by  the  other  party  ;  and  confequently  is 

the  fubject  in  difpute   is  committed,  is  not  confidered  net  binding  on   the   offerer,   till  it  be  accepted,  with 

as  gratuitous,   he  cannot  throw  it  up  at  pleafure,  as  a  its  limitations    or  conditions,    by  him  to    whom  the 

common  depofitory   may  do  ;  and  he  is  liable  in  the  offer  is  made  ;  after  which,  it  becomes  a  proper  agree- 

middle  degree  of  diligence.     Confignation  of  money  is  ment. 

alfo  a  depofit.  It  may  be  made,  either  where  the  debt  2.  Writing  muft  necefi'arily  intervene  in  all  obliga-  Writirg. 
is  called  in  queftion  by  the  debtor,  as  in  fufpenfions  ;  tions  and  bargains  concerning  heritable  fubjects,  though 
or  where  the  creditor  refufes  to  receive  his  money,  as  they  fliould  be  only  temporary  :  as  tacks,  which,  when 
in  wadfets,  &c.  The  rifk  of  the  configned  money  lies  they  are  verbal,  laft  but  for  one  year.  In  thefe,  no 
on  the  configner,  where  he  ought  to  have  made  pay-  verbal  agreement  is  binding,  though  it  fhould  be  refer- 
ment,  and  not  confignation  ;  or  has  configned  only  a  red  to  the  oath  of  the  party ;  for,  till  writing  is  adhi- 
part ;  or  has  chofen  for  confignatory,  a  perfon  neither  bited,  law  gives  both  parties  a  right  to  refile,  as  from 
named  by  the  parties  nor  of  good  credit.  The  charger,  an  unfinifhed  bargain;  which  is  called  locus  paniteniia. 
or  other  creditor,  runs  the  rifk,  if  he  has  charged  for  If,  upon  a  verbal  bargain  of  lands,  part  of  the  pi  ice 
fums  not  due,  or  has  without  good  reafon  refufed  pay-  fhall  be  paid  by  him  who  was  to  purchafe,  the  inter- 
ment,  by  which  refufal  the  confignation  became  necef-  i-tntus  rei,  the  actual  payment  of  money,  creates  a  Hi- 
lary. It  is  the  office  of  a  csnfignatory,  to  keep  the  lid  obligation,  and  gives  a  beginning  to  the  contract 
money  in  fafe  cuftody  till  it  be  called  for :  if  therefore  of  fale  :  and,  in  general,  where-ever  matters  are  no 
he  puts  it  out  at  intereft,  he  muft  run  the  hazard  of  the  longer  entire,  the  right  to  refile  feems  to  be  excluded, 
debtoi's  infolvency  ;  but,  for  the  fame  reafon,  though  An  agreement,  whereby  a  real  right  is  palled  from,  or 
he  fhould  draw  intereft  for  it,  he  is  liable  in  none  to  the  reftricted,  called  paSum  liber aiorivm,  may  be  preferred 
configner.  verbally  ;  for  freedom  is  favourable,  and  the  purpofe  of 
1?.  P!edge,  when  oppofed  to  wadfet,  is  a  contract,  fuch  agreement  is  rather  to  diffclve  than  to  create  an 
by  v.  hich  a  debtor  puts  into  the  hands  of  his  creditor  a  obligation.     Writing  is  alio  effential  to  bargains  maJe 

under  condition  that  they  fhall  be  reduced  into  writing  ; 
for  in  fuch  cafes,  it  '^  pars  contractus,  that,  till  writing 
be  adhibited,  both  parties  fhall  have  liberty  to  with- 
draw.     In  the  fame  manner,    verbal  or  nuncupative 

of  an  hypothec.     Tradefmen  and  fhip-carpenters  have  teftaments  are  rejected  by  the  law;  but  verbal  legacies 

an  hypothec  on    die  houfe  or  fhip  repaired,  for  the  are  fuftained,  where  they  do  not  exceed  L.  ico  Scots, 
materials  and  other  charges  of  reparation :  but  not  for         3.  Anciently,  when  writing  was  little  ufed,  deeds  Solemnities 

the  expence  of  building  a  new  fnip.     This,  however,  were  executed  by  the  party,  appending  his  feal  to  them  °£ writtea 

muft  not  now  be  underftood  to  apply  univerfally  ;  for  in  prefence  of  witneffes.     For  preventing  frauds  that  °   '^a  wn!* 

the  court  of  feffion,  in  different  cafes  which  lately  oc-  might  happen  by  appending  feals  to  falfe  deeds,  the 

curred  before  them,  and  founding  upon  the  law  and  fubfeription  alfo  of  the  granter  was  afterwards  required, 

practice  of  England  in  fimilar  cafes,  have  found,  that  and,  if  he  could  not  write,   that  of  a  notary.     As  it 

no  hypothec  exifts  for  the  expence  of  repairs  done  in  might  be  of  dangerous  confequences  to  give  full  force 

a  heme  port.     Owners  of  fhips  have   an  hypothec  on  to  the  fubfeription  of  the  parties  by  initials,  which  is 

the  cargo  for  the  freight ;  heritors  on  the  fruits  of  the  more  eafily  counterfeited  ;  the  practice,  in  order  to  fuf- 

ground  ;  and  landlords  on  the  invtcla  et  i/Iata,  for  their  tain  fuch  fubfeription,  feems  to   requite  a  proof,  net 

rents.     Writers  alfo,  and  agents,  have  a  right  of  hy-  only  that  the  granter  ufed  to  fubferibe  in  that  way, 

pothec,   or  more  properly  04"  retention,  in  their  con-  but  that  de  facto  he  had  fubferibed  the  deed  in  queftion  ; 

ftituent's  writings,  for  their  claim  of  pains  and  deburfe-  at  leaft,  fuch  proof  is   required,  if  the  inftiumentary 

ments.     A  creditor  cannot,  for  his  own  payment,  fell  witneffes  be  ftill  alive. 

the   fubject    impignorated,    without    applying    to  the         4.  As  a  further  check,  it  was  afterwards  provided, 

judge-ordinary  for  a  warrant  to  put  it  up  to  public  that  all  writings  carrying  any  heritable  right,  and  o- 

fale  or  roup  ;  and  to  this  application  the  debtor  ought  ther  deeds  of  importance,  be  fubferibed  by  the  principal 

to  be  made  a  party.  parties,  if  they  can  fubferibe  ;  otherwife,  by  two  nota- 
ries, before  four  witneffes  fpecially  defigncd.     The  fub- 

Sect.  XIV.     Of  obligations  by  word  or  writ.  fequent  practice  extended  this  requifite  of  the  defigna- 

tion  of  the  witneffes  to  the  cafe  where  the  parties  them- 

Thf,    appellation    of  verbal  may  be  applied  to  all  felves  fubferibed.     Cuftom  has  conftrued  obligations  for 

fums 


fpecial  moveable  fubject  in  fecurity  of  the  debt,  to  be 
redelivered  on  payment.  Where  a  fecurity  is  eftablifh- 
ed  by  law  to  the  creditor,  upon  a  fubject  which  con- 
tinues in  the  debtor's  poffeffion,  it  has  the  fpecial  name 
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fums  exceeding  L.ioo  Scots,  to  be  obligations  of  im- 
portance. In  a  divifible  obligation,  ex.  gr.  for  a  fum 
of  money,  though  exceeding  L.  ioo,  the  fubfeription 
of  one  notary  is  fufficient,  if  the  creditor  reftricts  his 
claim  to  L.  ioo:  But  in  an  obligation  indivifible,  e.g. 
for  the  performance  of  a  fact,  if  it  be  not  fubferibed 
in  terms  of  the  ftatute,  it  is  void.  When  notaries  thus 
atteft  a  deed,  the  atteftation  or  docquet  muft  fpecially 
exprefs  that  the  granter  gave  them  a  mandate  to  fign  ; 
nor  is  it  fufficient  that  this  be  mentioned  in  the  body 
of  the  writing. 

5.  In  every  deed,  the  name  of  him  who  writes  it, 
with  his  dwelling-place,  or  other  mark  of  diftmction, 
muft  be  inferted.  The  witneffes  mull  both  fubferibe 
as  witneffes,  and  their  names  and  defignations  be  in- 
ferted in  the  body  of  the  deed :  And  all  fubferibing 
-witnefles  mult  know  the  granter,  and   either  fee  him 


change  (feenextparag.),  can  be  proved  by  the  granter's 
own  aflertion,  in  prejudice  either  of  his  heir  or  his 
creditors,  but  muft  be  fupported  by  other  adminicles. 
2.  Teftaments,  if  executed  where  men  of  fkill  and  bufi- 
nefs  cannot  be  had,  are  valid  though  they  fhould  not 
be  quite  formal  :  and  let  the  fubject  of  a  teftament  be 
ever  10  valuable,  one  notary  figning  for  the  teftator, 
before  two  witneffes,  is  in  practice  fufficient.  Clergy- 
men were  frequently  notaries  before  the  reformation  ; 
and,  though  they  were  afterwards  prohibited  to  act  as 
notaries,  the  cafe  of  te  iaments  is  excepted;  fo  that 
thefe  are  fupported  by  the  atteftation  of  one  minifter, 
with  two  witneffes,  3.  Difcharges  to  tenants  are  fuf- 
tained  without  witneffes,  from  their  prefumed  rufticity, 
or  ignorance  in  bufinefs.  4.  Miflive  letters  in  re  mer- 
catoria,  commiffions,  and  fitted  accounts  in  the  courfe 
of  trade,  and  bills   of  exchange,  though  they  are  not 
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fubferibe,  or  hear  him  acknowledge  his  fubfeription  ;    holograph,  are,  from  the  favour  of  commerce,  fuftain- 
otherwife  they  are  declai-ed  punifhable  as  acceffary  to    ed  without  the  ordinary  folemnities. 


forgery.  Deeds,  decrees,  and  other  fecurities,  con 
frfting  of  more  than  one  fheet,  may  be  written  by  way 
of  book,  in  place  of  the  former  cuftom  of  pafting  to- 
gether the  fcvcral  fheets,  and  figning  the  joinings  on 
the  margin ;  provided  each  page  be  figned  by  the 
granter,  and  marked  by  its  number,  and  the  tefling 
claufe  exprefs  the  number  of  pages. 

6.  Inftruments  of  feifin  are  valid,  if  fubferibed  by 
one  notary,  before  a  reafonable  number  of  witneffes ; 
which  is  extended  by  practice  to  inftruments  of  refig- 
nation.  Two  witneffes  are  deemed  a  reafonable  num- 
ber to  every  deed  that  can  be  executed  by  one  notary. 
It  is   not  neceffary  that  the  witneffes  to  a  notorial  in- 


10.  A  bill  of  exchange  is  an  obligation  in  the  form  Hills  of  ex 
of  a  mandate,  whereby  the  drawer  or  mandant  defires  change. 
him  to  whom  it  is  directed,  to  pay  a  certain  fum,  at 
the  day  and  place  therein  mentioned,  to  a  third  party. 
Bills  of  exchange  are  drawn  by  aperfon  in  one  country 
to  his  correfpondent  in  another  ;  and  they  have  that 
name,  becaufe  it  is  the  exchange,  or  the  value  of  money 
in  one  place  compared  with  its  value  in  another,  that 
generally  determines  the  preJfe  extent  of  the  fum  con- 
tained in  the  draught.  The  creditor  in  the  bill  is- 
fometimes  called  the  poffeffor,  or  porleur.  As  parties  to 
billsare  of  different  countries,  queftions  concerning  them 
ought  to  be  determined  by  the  received  cuftom  of  tra- 


ftrument  or  execution  fee  the  notary  or  meffenger  fign  ;    ding  nations,  unlefs  where   fpecial   ftatute  interpofes. 


for  they  are  called  as  witnefles  to  the  transaction  which 
is  attefted,  and  not  to  the  fubfeription  of  the  perfon 
attefti"?. 

7.  A  new  requifite  has  been  added  to  certain  deeds 
fmce  the  union,  for  the  benefit  of  the  revenue  :  They 
muft  be  executed  on  ftamped  paper,  or  parchment,  pay- 
ing a  certain  duty  to  the  crown.  Thefe  duties  muft 
all  be  paid  before  wrote  upon,  under  a  penalty ;  but 
they  are  {o  numerous  and  complex,  that  it  would  be 
tedious,  even  if  it  fell  under  our  plan,  to  enter  in- 
to an  enumeration  of  them.  They  will  be  found 
at  length  in  Swinton's  Abridgement,  voce  Stamps,  to 


For  this  reafon,  bills  of  exchange,  though  their  form 
admits  not  of  witnefles,  yet  prove  their  own  dates,  in 
queftions  either  with  the  heir  or  creditors  of  the 
debtor  ;  but  this  doctrine  is  not  extended  to  inland  bills 
payable  to  the  drawer  himfelf. 

11.  A  bill  is  valid,  without  the  defignation  either  Their  fo- 
of  the  drawer  or  of  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  made  1  enmities 
payable:   It  is  enough,  that  the  drawer's  fubfeription  al 
appears  to  be  truly  his  ;   and  one's  being  ro'fclfor  of 
bill  marks  him  out  to  be  the   creditor,  if  he  bears  the 
name  given  in  the  bill   to  the   creditor :  Nay,  though 
the  perfon  drawn  on  fhould  not  be  defigned,  his  accep- 


gations. 


which  the  reader  is  referred.     Certain  judicial  deeds,    tance  prefumes  that  it  was  he  whom  the  drawer  had  in 


fuch  as  bail-bonds,  bonds  of  cautionry,  in  fufpenfions, 
&c.  are  excepted,  and  do  not  require  ftamps,  as  will 
be  feen  from  the  feveral  acts  referred  to  by  the  com- 
piler of  the  above  abridgement  of  the  ftatutes. 

S.  The  granter's  name  and  defignation  are  effential, 
not  properly  as  folemnities,  but  becaufe  no  writing  can 
have  effect  without  them.  Bonds  were,  by  our  an- 
cient practice,  frequently  executed  without  filling  up 
the  creditor's  name  ;  and  they  paffed  from  hand  to  hand, 
like  notes  payable  to  the  bearer  :  But  as  there  was  no 
method  for  the  creditor  of  a  perfon  poffeffed  of  thefe  to 
fecure  them  from  his  payment,  all  writings  taken  blank 
in  the  creditor's  name  are  declared  null,  as  covers  to 
fraud ;  with  the  exception  of  indorfations  of  bills  of 
exchange. 

9.  Certain  privileged  writings  do  not  require  the 
ordinary  folemnities.  1.  Holograph  deeds  (written  by 
the  granter  himfelQ.  are  effectual  without  witneffes. 
The  date  oijao  .holograph  writing,  except  a  bill  of  ex- 


his  eye.  Bills  drawn  blank,  in  the  creditor's  name 
fall  under  the  ftatutory  nullity  ;  for  though  indorfations, 
of  bills  are  excepted  from  it,  bills  themfelves  are  not. 
Not  only  the  perfon  drawn  upon  muft  fign  his  accep- 
tance, but  the  drawer  muft  fign  his  draught,  before 
any  obligation  can  be  formed  againft  the  accepter  :  Yet 
it  is  fufficient  in  practice,  that  the  drawer  figns  before 
the  bill  be  produced  in  judgment ;  though  it  fhould  be 
after  the  death  both  of  the  creditor  and  accepter.  A 
creditor  in  a  bill  may  tranfmit  it  to  another  by  indor- 
ration,  though  the  bill  fhould  not  bear  to  his  order  ;  by 
the  fame  rule  that  other  rights  are  tranfmiffible  by  af- 
fignation,  though  they  do  not  bear  to  affignees* 

12.  The  drawer,  by  figning  his  draught,  becomes  ObHgatiaru 
liable  for  the  value  to  the  creditor  in  the  bill,  in  cafe 
the  perfon  drawn  upon  either  <lces  not  accept,  or  after 
acceptance  does  not  pay  ;  for  he  is  prefumed  to  have  re- 
ceived value  from  the  creditorat  giving  him  the  draught,, 
though  it  {hould  not  bear  for  value  received  1     But,  if 
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the  drawer  was  debtor  to  the  creditor  in  the  bill  before 
the  draught,  the  bill  is  prefumed  to  be  given  towards 
payment  of  the  debt,  unlefs  it  exprefsly  bears  for  value. 
The  perfon  drawn  upon,  if  he  refufe  to  accept,  while 
he  has  the  drawer's  money  in  his  hands,  is  liable  to  him 
in  damages.  As  a  bill  prefumes  value  from  the  credi- 
tor, indorfation  prefumes  value  from  the  indorfee  ;  who 
therefore,  if  he  cannot  obtain  payment  from  the  ac- 
ceptor, has  recourfe  againft  the  indorfer,  unlefs  the  bill 
be  indorfed  in  thefe  words,  without  recourfe. 

13.  Payment  of  a  bill,  by  the  accepter,  acquits  both 
the  drawer  and  him  at  the  hands  of  the  creditor :  but 
it  intitles  the  accepter,  if  he  was  not  the  drawer's 
debtor,  to  an  action  of  recourfe  againft  him  ;  and,  if 
he  was,  to  a  ground  of  compenfation.  Where  the  bill 
does  not  bear  value  in  the  hands  of  the  perfon  drawn 
upon,  it  is  prefumed  that  he  is  not  the  drawer's  debtor, 
and  confequently  he  has  recourfe  againft  the  drawer, 
ex  manclato. 

14.  Bills,  when  indorfed,  are  confidered  as  fo  many 
bags  of  money  delivered  to  the  onerous  indorfee  ;  which 
therefore  carry  right  to  the  contents,  free  of  all  burdens 
that  do  not  appear  on  the  bills  themfelves.  Hence,  a 
receiptor  difcharge,  by  the  original  creditor,  if  grant- 
ed on  a  feparate  paper,  does  not  exempt  the  accepter 
from  fecond  payment  to  the  indorfee  ;  hence,  alfo,  no 
ground  of  compenfation  competent  to  the  accepter  a- 
gainft  the  original  creditor  can  be  pleaded  againft  the 
indorfee  :  but,  if  the  debtor  fhall  prove,  by  the  oath 
of  the  indorfee,  either  that  the  bill  is  indorfed  to  him 
tor  the  indorfer's  own  behoof,  or  that  he  paid  not  the 
full  value  for  the  indorfation,  the  indorfee  is  juftly  con- 
fidered as  but  a  name ;  and  therefore  all  exceptions, 
receivable  againft  the  original  creditor,  will  be  fuftain- 
ed  againft  him.  A  protefted  bill,  after  regiftration, 
cannot  be  tranfmitted  by  indorfation,  but  by  afligna- 
tion. 

15.  Bills  muft  be  negociated  by  the  poffeffor,  againft 
the  perfon  drawn  upon,  within  a  precife  time,  in  order 
to  preferve  recourfe  againft  the  drawer.  In  bills  pay- 
able fo  many  days  after  fight,  the  creditor  has  a  dif- 
cretionary  power  of  fixing  the  payment  fomewhat 
fooner  or  later,  as  his  occafions  fhall  require.  Bills 
payable  on  a  day  certain,  need  not  be  prefented  for  ac- 
ceptance till  the  day  of  payment,  becaufe  that  day  can 
neither  be  prolonged  nor  fhortened  by  the  time  of  ac- 
ceptance. For  the  fame  reafon,  the  acceptance  of  bills, 
payable  on  a  precife  day,  need  not  be  dated  ;  but,  where 
a  bill  is  drawn  payable  fo  many  days  after  fight,  it 
muft  ;  becaufe  there  the  term  of  payment  depends  on 
the  date  of  acceptance. 

16.  Though  bills  are,  in  ftrict  law,  due  the  very  day 
on  which  they  are  made  payable,  and  may  thefore  be 
protefted  on  the  day  thereafter ;  yet  there  are  three 
days  immediately  following  the  day  of  payment,  called 
days  of  grace,  within  any  of  which  the  creditor  may 
proteft  the  bill :  but  if  he  delay  protefting  till  the  day 
after  the  laft  day  of  grace,  he  lofes  his  recourfe  Where 
a  bill  is  protefted,  either  for  not  acceptance  or  not 
payment,  the  diftionour  muft  be  notified  to  the  drawer 
or  indorfer,  within  three  pofts  at  fartheft.  This  ftrict- 
nefs  of  negociation  is  confined  to  fuch  bills  as  may  be 
protefted  by  the  poffeffor  upon  a  third  day  of  grace  : 
where,  therefore,  bills,  are  indorfed  after  the  days  of 
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grace  are  expired,  the  indorfee  is  left  more  at  liberty,  Law  of 
and  does  not  lofe  his  recourfe,  tho'  he  (hould  not  take  Scotland, 
a  formal  proteft  for  not  payment,  if,  within  a  reafonable 
time,  he  ftiall  give  the  indorfer  notice  of  the  accepter's 
refufmg  to  pay.  Not  only  does  the  poffeffor,  whe  ne- 
glects ftrict  negociation,  lofe  his  recourfe. againft  the 
drawer,  where  the  perfon  drawn  upon  becomes  after- 
wards bankrupt ;  but  tho'  he  fnould  continue  folvent : 
for  he  may  in  that  cafe  recover  payment  from  the 
debtor,  and  fo  is  not  to  be  indulged  in  an  unneceflary 
procefs  againft  the  drawer,  which  he  has  tacitly  re- 
nounced by  his  negligence.  Recourfe  is  preferved  a- 
gainft  the  drawer,  though  the  bill  fhould  not  be  duly 
negociated,  if  the  perfon  drawn  upon  was  not  his  debt- 
or ;  for  there  the  drawer  can  qualify  no  prejudice  by 
the  neglect  of  diligence,  and  he  ought  not  to  have 
drawn  on  one  who  owed  him  nothing. 

1 7.  The  privileges  fuperadded  to  bills  by  ftatute  are, 
that  though,  by  their  form,  they  can  have  no  claufe  of" 
regiftration,  yet,  if  duly  protefted,  they  are  regiftrable 
within  fix  months  after  their  date  in  cafe  of  not  accep- 
tance, or  in  fix  months  after  the  term  of  payment  in 
the  cafe  of  not  payment;  which  regiftration  is  made 
the  foundation  of  fummary  diligence,  either  againft  the 
drawer  or  indorfer  in  the  cafe  of  not  acceptance,  or  a- 
gainft  the  accepter  in  the  cafe  of  not  payment.  This  is 
extended  to  inland  bills,  i.  e.  bills  both  drawn  and  Inlandbiils. 
made  payable  in  Scotland,  After  acceptance,  fum- 
mary diligence  lies  againft  no  other  than  the  accepter; 

the  drawer  and  indorfer  muft  be  purfued  by  an  ordi- 
nary action.  It  is  only  the  principal  fum  in  the  bill, 
and  intereft,  that  can  be  charged  for  fummarily :  the 
exchange,  when  it  is  not  included  in  the  draught,  the 
re-exchange  incurred  by  fuffering  the  bill  to  be  pro- 
tefted and  returned,  and  the  expence  of  diligence,  muft 
all  be  recovered  by  an  ordinary  action  ;  becaufe  thefe  are 
not  liquid  debts,  and  fo  muft  be  previoufly  conftituted. 

18.  Bills,  when  drawn  payable  at  any  confiderable 
diftance  of  time  after  date,  are  denied  the  privileges  of 
bills ;  for  bills  are  intended  for  currency,  and  not  to 
lie  as  a  fecurity  in  the  creditor's  hands.  Bills  are  not 
valid  which  appear  ex  facie  to  be  donations.  No  ex- 
trinfic  ftipulation  ought  to  be  contained  in  a  bill  which 
deviates  from  the  proper  nature  of  bills :  hence,  a  bill 
to  which  a  penalty  is  adjected,  or  with  a  claufe  of  in- 
tereft from  the  date,  is  null.  Inland  precepts  drawn, 
not  for  money  the  medium  of  trade,  but  for  fungibles, 
are  null,  as  wanting  writer's  name  and  witneffes.  It  is 
not  an  agreed  point  whether  promiffory  notes,  without 
writer  and  witneffes,  unlefs  holograph,  are  probative. 

1 9.  So  ftood  the  law  of  Scotland,  in  regard  to  bills  and 
promiffory  notes,  previous  to  the  ftatute  1 2  Geo.  III. 
By  that  ftatute,  however,  the  law  of  Scotland  has 
undergone  very  material  alterations.  They  are  de- 
clared to  have  the  fame  privileges ;  and  to  prefcribe  in 
fix  years  after  the  term  of  payment.  Bank  notes  and 
poft-bills  are  excepted  from  this  prefer! ption  ;  nor  does 
it  run  during  the  years  of  the  creditor's  minority.  .  In- 
land bills  and  promiffory  notes  muft  be  protefted  with- 
in the  days  of  grace,  to  fecure  recourfe  ;  and  the  difho- 
mary  notified  within  14  days  after  the  proteft.  Sum- 
nour  diligence  may  pafs  not  only  againft  the  acceptor, 
but  likewife  againft  the  drawer,  and  all  the  indorfees 
jointly  and  feverally  ;  and  at  the  inftance  of  any  in- 
dorfee, 
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Law  of    dorfee,  though  the  bill  was  not  protefted  in  his  name, 
Scotland,  Up0n  hjs   producing  a  receipt  or  letter  from  the  pro- 
tecting indorfee.     This  act  was  in  force  only  for  feven 
years  after  15th  May  1772,  and  to  the  end  of  the  then 
next   feffion  of  parliament.     But  as  it  was  found  by 
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experience,  that  it  had  been  of  great  advantage  to  Scot-  intervention  either  of  things  or  of  writing,)  are  fa'.e, 

land,  it  was  made  perpetual  by  the  late  act  23   Geo.  permutation,  location,  fociety,    and  mandate.      Where  the 

III.  fo  that  it  has  now  become  a  permanent  part  of  the  fubject  of  any  of  thefe  contracts  is  heritable,  writing  is 

law  of  Scotland.  neceffary. 

20.  As  for  the  folemnitics  effential  to  deeds  figned         2.  Sale  is  a  contract,  by  which  one  becomes  obliged  Sale 

in  a  foreign  country,  when  they  come  to  receive  exe-  to  give  fomething  to  another,  in  confideration  of  a  cer-   ' 

cution  in  Scotland,  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  no  laws  tain  price  in  current  money  to  be  paid  for  it.     Things 

can  be  of  authority  beyond  the  dominions  of  the  law-  confuting  merely  in  hope,  may  be  the  fubject  of  this 


contract,  as  the  draught  of  a  net.  Commodities,  where 
their  importation  or  ufe  is  abfolutely  prohibited,  can- 
not be  the  fubject  of  fale ;  and  even  in  run  goods,  no 
action  lies  againfl  the  vender  for  nor  delivery,  if  the 
buyer  knew  the  goods  were  run.     So  far  indeed  has 


giver.  Hence,  in  ftrictnefs,  no  deed,  though  perfected 
according  to  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  figned, 
can  have  effect  in  another  country  where  different  fo- 
lemnities  are  required  to  a  deed  of  that  fort.  But  this 
rigour  is  fo  foftened  ex  comitate,  by  the  common  con- 
fent of  nations,  that  all  perfonal  obligations  granted  this  principle  been  carried,  and  fo  anxious  have  the 
according  to  the  law  of  that  country  where  they  are  judges  been  to  put  a  (top  to  the  practice  of  fmuggling, 
figned,  are  effectual  every  where  ;  which  obtains  in  that  in  different  cafes  which  have  occurred  of  action 
obligations  to  convey  heritage.  Conveyances  them-  being  brought  at  the  inftance  of  a  foreign  merchant 
felves,  however,  of  heritable  fubjects,  muft  be  perfec-  againft  perfons  refident  in  Scotland  for  payment  of 
ted  according  to  the  law  of  the  country  where  the  heri-  goods  which  had  been  fmuggled,  a  diftinction  has  been 
tage  lies,  and  from  which  it  cannot  be  removed.  made  betwixt  the  cafe  of  the  foreign  merchant  being 

21.  A  writing,  while  the  granter  keeps  it  under  his    or  not  being  a  native  of  Scotland.     Where  the  foreign 
an      epo  1-  Q^xn  p0wer  or  his  doer's,  has  no  force  ;  it  becomes  ob-    merchant  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  it  has  been  prefu- 
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ligatory,  only  after  it  is  delivered  to  the  grantee  him-  med  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the 
felf,  or  found  in  the  hands  of  a  third  perfon.  As  to  the  country,  and  that  he  was  in  a 
which  laft,  the  following  rules  are  obferved.  A  deed  in  re  illicita  ;  and  therefore  action  has  been  denied 
found  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is  doer  both  for  the  for  recovery  of  the  price  of  fuch  goods :  but  where, 
granter  and  grantee,  is  prefamed  to  have  been  put  in  on  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  merchant  was  not  a  na- 
his  hands  as  doer  for  the  grantee.  The  prefumption  tive  of  Scotland,  no  ways  amendable  to,  and  even  prefu- 
is  alfo  for  delivery,  if  the  deed  appears  in  the  hands  of  med  ignorant  of,  its  laws,  he  has  with  juftice  been  al- 
one who  is  a  ftranger  to  both.  Where  a  deed  is  depo-  lowed  action  for  the  price  of  fuch  goods,  unlefs  it  were 
fited  in  the  hands  of  a  third  perfon,  the  terms  of  de-  fhown  that  he  had  in  fact  been  particeps  crimini;,  by 
pofitation  may  be  proved  by  the  oath  of  the  depofita-  aiding  the  fmuggle.  The  fame  principle  has  regulated 
rv,  unlefs  where  they  are  reduced  into  writing.  A  the  decifions  in  the  courts  of  England  in  cafes  of  a  fi- 
cieed  appearino-  in  the  cuftody  of  the  grantee  himfelf,  milar  nature,  which  have  within  thefe  few  years  come 
is  confidered  as  his  abfolute  right  ;  in  fo  much  that  the    before  them. 

3.  Though  this  contract  may  be  perfected  before 
delivery  of  the  fubject,  the  property  remains  till  then 
with  the  vender  :  (See  N°  clxii.  9.).  Yet  till  delivery, 
the  hazard  of  its  deterioration  falls  on  the  purchafer 


granter  is  not  allowed  to  prove  that  it  was  granted  in 
Ivuft,  otherwife  than  by  a  written  declaration  figned  by 
the  truftee,  or  by  his  oath. 
What  deeds       ,2_  The  following  deeds  are  effectual  without  deli- 

effe£ual      yer^     ^  ^   Writings  containing  a  claufe  difpenfing  becaufe  he  has  all  the  profits  arifmg  from  it  after  the 

hvery."'    '"  with  the  delivery  ;  thefe  are  of  the  nature  of  revocable  fale.     On  the  other  hand,  the  fubject  itl'elf  perifhes  to 

deeds,  where  the  death  of  the  granter  is  equivalent  to  the  vender;  (1.)  If  it  fhould  perifti  through  his  fault, 

delivery,  becaufe  after  death  there  can  be  no  revocation,  or  after  his  undue  delay  to  deliver  it.      (2.)  If  a  fub- 

(2.)  Deeds  in  favour  of  children,  even  natural  ones  ;  ject  is  fold  as  a  fungible,  and  not  as  an  individual,  or 

for   parents    are  the   proper  cuftodiars  or  keepers  of  corpus,   e.  g.  a  quantity    of  farm-wheat,  fold  without 

their  childrens  writings.     From  a  fimilar  reafon,  port-  diftinguifhing  the  parcel  to  be  delivered  from  the  reft 

nuptial  fettlements  by  the  hufband  to  the  wife  need  no  of  the  farm.     (3.)  The  perkulum  lies  on  the  vender 

delivery.     (3.)  Rights  which  are  not  to  take  effect  till  till  delivery,  if  he  be  obliged  by  a  fpecial  article  in  the 

the  granter's  death,  or  even  where  he  referves  an  inte-  contract  to  deliver  the  fubject  at  a  certain  place, 

reft  to  himfelf  during  his  life;  for  it  is  prefumed  he  4.  Location  is  that  contract  where  an  hire  is  ftipu- Locetion. 

holds  the  cuftody  of  thefe,  merely  to  fecure  to  himfelf  lated  for  the  ufe  of  things,  or  for  theferyice  of  perfons. 

fuch  refcrved  intereft.  (4.)  Deeds'which  the  granter  lay  He  who  lets  his  work  or  the  ufe  of  his  property  to 

under  an  antecedent  natural  obligation  to  execute,  e.g.  hire,  is  the  locator  or  kffor  ;  and  the  other,  the  con- 

rio-hts  granted  to  a  cautioner  for  his  relief.     (5.)  Mu-  ductor  or  leffee.     In  the  location  of  things,  the  leffor 

tual  obligations,  e.  g.  contracts  ;  for  every  fuch  deed,  is  obliged  to  deliver  the  fubject,  fitted  to  the  ufe  it  was 

the  moment  it  is  executed,  is  a  common  evident  to  all  let  for  ;  and  the  leffee  muft  preferve  it  carefully,  put  it 

the  parries  contractors.     Laftlv,  the  publication  of  a  to  no  other  ufe,  and,  after  that  is    over,    reftore  it. 


parties 
writing  by  regiftration,  is  equivalent  to  delivery. 

Vo».  IX. 


Where  a  workman  or  artificer  lets  his  labour,  and  if 
the  work  is  either  not  performed  according  to  contract, 

4  S  or 
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or  if  it  be  infufficient,  even  from  mere  unfkilfulnefs,  he 
is  liable  to  his  employer  in  damages,  for  he  ought  not, 
as  an  artificer,  to  have  undertaken  a  work  to  which  he 
was  not  equal.     A  fervant  hired  for  a  certain  term,  is 


w. 


Part  III. 


ing  on  their  trade  as  formerly.  Public  trading  com- 
panies are  now  every  day  conftituted,  with  rules  very 
different  from  thofe  which  either  obtained  in  the  Ro- 
man law  or  at  this  day  obtain  in  private  focieties.  The 
intitled  to  his  full  wages,  though  from  ficknefs  or  other    proprietors  or  partners  in  thefe,  though  they  may  tranf- 


Law  of 

Scotland. 


accident  he  fhould  be  difabled  for  a  part  of  his  time ; 
but  if  he  die  before  the  term,  his  wages  are  only  due 
for  the  time  he  actually  ferved.  If  a  mafter  dies,  or 
without  good  reafon  turns  off,  before  the  term,  a  fer- 
vant who  eats  in  his  houfe,  the  fervant  is  intitled  to  his 


fer  their  fhares,  cannot  renounce  ;  nor  does  their  death 
diffolve  the  company,  but  the  fhare  of  the  deceafed  de- 
fcends  to  his  reprefentative. 

8.  A.  joint  trade    h  not   a  copartnerfhip,  but  a  mo- A  joint 
mentary  contract,  where  two  or  more  perfons  agree  to  trade 


full  wages,  and  to  his  maintenance  till  that  term  :  and,    contribute  a  fum,  to  be  employed  in  a  particular  courfe 
on  the  other  part,  a  fervant  who  without  ground  de-    of  trade,  the  produce  whereof  is  to  be  divided  among 


ferts  his  fervice,  forfeits  his  wages  and  maintenance, 
and  is  liable  to  his  mafter  in  damages. 

5.  Society  or  copartnerJJjip  is  a  contract,  whereby 
the  feveral  partners  agree  concerning  the  communica- 
tion of  lofs  and  gain  arifing  from  the  fubject  of  the  con- 
tract. It  is  formed  by  the  reciprocal  choice  which  the 
partners  make  one  of  another ;  and  fo  is  not  conftitu- 
ted  in  the  cafe  of  co-heirs,  or  of  feveral  legatees  in  the 
fame  fubject.  A  copartnerfhip  may  be  fo  conftituted, 
that  one  of  the  partners  ihall,  either  from  his  fole  right 
of  property  in  the  fubject,  or  from  his  fuperior  fkill, 
be  intitled  to  a  certain  lhare  of  the  profits,  without  be- 
ing Subjected  to  any  part  of  the  lofs;  but  a  fociety, 
where  one  partner  is  to  bear  a  certain  proportion  of 
lofs,  without  being  intitled  to  any  lhare  of  the  profits, 
called  by  the  Romans  focielas  leonina,  is  juftly  repro- 
bated. All  the  partners  are  intitled  to  fhares  of  profit 
and  lofs  proportioned  to  their  feveral  ftocks,  where  it 
is  not  otherwife  covenanted. 

6.  As  partners  are  united,  from  a  deleclus  per/one, 
in  a  kind  of  brotherhood,  no  partner  can,  without  a 
fpecial  power  contained  in  the  contract,  transfer  any 
part  of  his  fhare  to  another.  All  the  partners  are  bound 
in  folidum  by  the  obligation  of  any  one  of  them,  if  he 
fubferibe  by  the  firm  or  focial  name  of  the  company  ; 
unlefs  it  be  a  deed  that  falls  not  under  the  common 
courfe  of  adminiftration.     The  company  effects  are  the 


the  adventurers,  according  to  their  feveral  fhares,  after 
the  voyage  is  finifhed.  If,  in  joint  trade,  that  part- 
ner who  is  intrufted  with  the  money  for  purchafing  the 
goods,  fhould,  in  place  of  paying  them  in  cafh,  buy 
them  upon  credit,  the  furnifher  who  followed  his  faith, 
alone  in  the  fale,  has  no  recourfe  again  ft  the  other  ad- 
venturers ;  he  can  only  recover  from  them  what  of  the 
buyer's  fhare  is  yet  in  their  hands.  Where  any  one  of 
the  adventurers  in  a  joint  trade  becomes  bankrupt, 
the  others  are  preferable  to  his  creditors,  upon  the 
common  ftock,  as  long  as  it  continues  undivided,  for 
theirLrelief  of  all  the  engagements  entered  into  by  them 
on  account  of  the  adventure. 

9.  Mandate  is  a  contra^,  by  which  one  employs  a-  Mandate 
nother  to  manage  any  bufinefs  for  him ;  and  by  the 
Roman  law,  it  muft  have  been  gratuitous.  It  may  be 
conftituted  tacitly,  by  one's  fuffering  another  to  act 
in  a  certain  branch  of  his  affairs,  for  a  tract  of  time 
together,  without  challenge.  The  mandator  is  at  li- 
berty not  to  accept  of  the  mandate  ;  and  as  his  powers 
are  folely  founded  in  the  mandants  commiffion,  he 
muft  if  he  undertakes  it,  ftrictly  adhere  to  the  direc- 
tions given  him  :  Nor  is  it  a  good  defence,  that  the 
method  he  followed  was  more  rational ;  for  in  that  his 
employer  was  the  proper  judge.  Where  no  fpecial 
rules  are  prefcrfbed,  the  mandatory,  if  he  ads  prudently, 
is  fecure,  whatever  the  fuccefs  may  be  ;  and  he  can 


common  property  of  the  fociety  fubjeded  to  its  debts  ;    fue  for  the  recovery  of  all  the  expences  reafonably  de- 

lo  that  no  partner  can  claim  a  divifion  thereof,  even    burfed  by  him  in  the  execution  of  his  office. 

after  the  fociety  is  diifolved,  till  thefe  are  paid  :  and,         10.  Mandates  may  be  general,  containing  a  power 

confequently,  no  creditor  of  a  partner  can,  by  diligence,    of  adminiftering  the  mandant's  whole  affairs  ;  but  no 

carry  to  himfelf  the  property  of  any  part  of  the  com-    mandate  implies  a  power  of  difpofmg  gratuitously  of 

mon  ftock,  in  prejudice  of  a  company  creditor :  but  he 

may,  by  arreftment,  fecure  his  debtor's  fhare   in  the 

■company's  hands,  to  be  made  forthcoming  to  him  at 

the  clofe  of  the  copartnerfhip,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  not  ex- 

haufted  by  the  company  debts. 

7.  Society  being  founded  in  the  mutual  confidence 
among  the  focii,  is  diifolved,  not  only  by  the  renuncia- 
tion, but  by  the  death  of  any  one  of  them,  if  it  be  not 
otherwife  Specially  covenanted.  A  partner  who  re- 
nounces upon  unfair  views,  or  at  a  critical  time,  when 
his  withdrawing  may  be  fatal  tjp  the  fociety,  loofes  his 
partners  from  all  their  engagements  to  him,  while  he 

bound  to  them  for  all  the  profits  he  fhall  make  by 


is 


his  withdrawing,  and  for  the  lofs  arifing  thereby  to 
the  company.  Not  only  natural,  but  civil  death,  e.  g. 
arifing  from  a  fentence  inflicting  capital  punifhment, 
makes  one  incapable  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  part- 
ner, and  confequently  diifolves  the  fociety.     In  both 


the  conftituent's  property,  nor  even  of  felling  his  he- 
ritage for  an  adequate  price  but  a  general  mandatory 
may  fell  fuch  of  the  moveables  as  muft  otherwife  perifh. 
No  mandatory  can,  without  fpecial  powers,  tranfact 
doubtful  claims  belonging  to  his  conftituent,  or  refer 
them  to  arbiters. 

11.  Mandates  expire,  (1.)  By  the  re  vocation,  of  the 
employer,  though  only  tacit,  as  if  he  fhould  name  a- 
nother  mandatory  for  the  fame  bufinefs.  (2.)  By  the 
renunciation  of  the  mundatory  ;  even  after  he  has  exe- 
cuted part  of  his  commiffion,  if  his  office  be  gratuitous. 
( 3. )  By  the  death,  either  of  the  mandant  or  mandatory  : 
But  if  matters  are  not  entire,  the  mandate  continues 
in  force,  notwithftanding  fuch  revocation,  renunciation, 
or  death.  Procuratories  of  refignation,  and  precepts 
offeifin,  are  made  out  in  the  form  of  mandates  ;  but, 
becaufe  they  are  granted  for  the  fole  benefit  of  the  man- 
datory, all  of  them,  excepting  precepts  of  dare  conftat, 


cafes,  of  death  and  renunciation,  the  remaining  part-  are  declared  (by  act  1693)  to  continue  after  the  death 
ners  may  continue  the  copartnerfhip,  either  exprefsly,  either  of  the  granter  or  grantee.  Deeds  which  co- 
by  entering  into  a  new  contract ;  or  tacitly,  by  carry-    tain  a  claufe  or  mandate  for  regiftration,  are  for  the 

fame. 
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Law  of 

Scotland. 


Homolo- 
gation. 


Quafi-con- 
tra&s. 


fame*  reafon  made  regiftrablc  after  the  death  of  cither 
(by  aft  1693  and  1696.) 

1 2.  The  favour  of  commerce  has  introduced  a  tacit 
mandate,  by  which  mailers  of  lhips  are  impovvered 
to  contract  in  name  of  their  exercitors  or  employers, 
for  repairs,  fhip-provifions,  or  whatever  elfe  may  be 
neceffary  for  the  fhip  or  crew ;  fo  as  to  oblige  not  them- 
felves  only,  but  their  employers.  Whoever  has  the  ac- 
tual charge  of  the  fhip  is  deemed  the  mafter,  though 
he  mould  have  no  commiffion  from  the  exercitors,  or 
fhould  be  fubftituted  by  the  mafter  in  the  direction  of 
the  fhip  without  their  knowledge.  Exercitors  are 
liable,  whether  the  mafter  has  paid  his  own  money  to 
a  merchant  for  neceCaries,  or  has  borrowed  money  to 
purchafe  them.  The  furnifher  or  lender  muft  prove 
that  the  fhip  needed  repairs,  provifions,  &c.  to  fuch  an 
extent ;  but  he  is  under  no  neceliity  to  prove  the  appli- 
cation of  the  money  or  materials  to  the  flip's  ufe.  If 
there  are  feveral  exercitors,  they  are  liable  finguli  info- 
Mum.  In  the  fame  manner  the  undertaker  of  any 
branch  of  trade,  manufacture,  or  other  land  negocia- 
tion,  is  bound  by  the  contracts  of  the  inftitors  whom 
he  fets  over  it,  in  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  fubject  of  the 
prspofitura. 

1 3.  Contracts  and  obligations,  in  themfelves  imper- 
fect, receive  ftrength  by  the  contractor  or  his  heir's  do- 
ing any  act  thereafter  which  imports  an  approbation  of 
them,  and  confequently  fupplies  the  place  of  an  origi- 
nal legal  confent.  This  is  called  homologation  ;  and  it 
takes  place  even  in  deeds  intrinfically  null,  whether 
the  nullity  arifes  from  the  want  of  ftatutory  folemni- 
ties,  or  from  the  incapacity  of  the  granter.  It  cannot 
be  inferred,  ( £.).  By  the  act  of  a  perfon  who  was  not 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  original  deed  ;  for  one  cannot 
approve  what  he  is  ignorant  of.  (2.)  Homologation 
has  no  place  where  the  act  or  deed,  which  is  plead- 
ed as  fuch,  can  be  afcribed  to  any  other  caufe  ;  for 
an  intention  to  come  under  an  obligation  is  not  pre- 
fumed. 

14.  S>uafi-contra8s  are  formed  without  explicit  con- 
fent, by  one  of  the  parties  doing  fomething  which  by  its 
nature  either  obliges  him  to  the  other  party,  or  the 
other  party  to  him.  Under  this  clafs  may  be  reckoned 
tutory,  &c.  the  entry  of  an  heir,  mgotiorum  gflio,  in- 
debitifolutio,  communion  of  goods  between  two  or  more 
common  proprietors,  and  mercium  jaclus  levandte  navis 
caufa.  Negotiorum  gejllo  forms  thofe  obligations  which 
arife  from  the  management  of  a  perfon's  affairs,  in  his 
abfence,  by  another,  without  a  mandate.  As  fuch 
manager  acts  without  authority  from  the  proprietor, 
he  ought  to  be  liable  in  exact  diligence,  unlefs  he  has 
from  friendfhip  interpofed  in  affairs  which  admitted  no 
delay  ;  and  he  is  accountable  for  his  intromiffions  with 
intereft.  On  the  other  part,  he  is  intitled  to  the  reco- 
very of  his  neceffary  deburfements  on  the  fubject,  and 
to  be  relieved  of  the  obligations  in  which  he  may  have 
bound  himfelf  in  confequence  of  the  management. 

13.  Indel'iti  folutio,  or  the  payment  to  one  of  what 
is  not  due  to  him,  if  made  through  any  miftake,  either 
of  fact,  or  even  of  law,  founds  him  who  made  the 
payment  in  an  action  againft  the  receiver  for  repay- 
ment (conditio  indebit't.)  This  aclion  does  not  lie, 
(1.)  If  the  fum  paid  was  due  ex  aquitafe,  or  by  a  natu- 
ral obligation  :  for  the  obligation  to  reftore  is  founi  • 
folely  in  equity.     (2.)  If  he  who  made  the  payment 
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knew  that  nothing  was  due  ;  fur  qui  eonfulto  dat  quod    Law  of 
non  debebat,  prafumiter  donqre.  Scotland. 

\  6.  Where  two  or  more  perfons  become  common  R^hToT"' 
proprietors  of  the  fame  fubject,  either  by  legacy,  gift,  ilividing 
or  purchafe,  without  the  view  of  copartnerfhip,  an  cb-  common 
ligation  is  thereby  created  among  the  proprietors  to  property, 
communicate  the  profit  and  lofs  arifing  from  the  fubject, 
while  it  remains  common  :  And  the  fubject  may  be 
divided  at  the  fuit  of  any  having  intereft.     This  divi- 
fion,  where  the  queftion  is  among  the  common  proprie- 
tors, is  according  to  the  valuation   of  their  refpeclive  pro- 
perties :  But   where  the  queilion  is   between   the  pro- 
prietors and  thofe  having  fervitudes  upon  the  property, 
the  fuperfice  is  only  di/iJed,  without  prejudice  to  the 
property.     Commonties  belonging  to  the  king,  or  to 
ro)  al  boi  oughs,  are  not  divifible.     Lands  lying  runrig, 
and  belonging  to  different  proprietors,  may  be  divided, 
with  the  exception  of  borough  and  incorporated  acres  ; 
the  execution  of  which  is  committed  to  the  judge  or- 
dinary, or  juftices  of  th 

17.  The  throwing  of  goods  overboard,  for  lighten- 
ing a  fhip  in  a  ftorm,  creates  an  obligation,  whereby  ff*  f6*** 
the  owners  of  the  fhip  and  goodb  faved  are  obliged  to  '  J"C 
contribute  for  the  relief  of  thofe  whofe  goods  were 
thrown  overboard,  that  £0  all  may  bear  a  proportional 

lofs  of  the  goods  ejected  for  the  common  fafety.  In 
this  contribution,  the  fhip's  provifions  fuffer  no  efti- 
mation.  A  mailer  who  has  cut  his  maft,  or  parted 
with  his  anchor  to  fave  the  fhip,  is  intitled  to  this  re- 
lief ;  but  if  he  has  loft  them  by  the  ftorm,  the  lofs  falls 
only  on  the  fhip  and  freight.  If  the  ejection  does  not 
fave  the  fhip,  the  goods  preferved  from  fhipwreck  are 
not  liable  in  contribution.  Ejection  may  be  lawfully 
made,  if  the  mafter  and  a  third  part  of  the  mariners 
judge  that  meafure  neceffary,  though  the  owner  of  the 
goods  fhould  oppofe  it :  and  the  goods  ejected  are  to 
be  valued  at  the  price  that  the  goods  of  the  fame  fort 
which  are  faved  fhall  be  afterwards  fold  for. 

18.  There  are  certain  obligations  which  cannot  fub-  Acceflbry 
fift  by  tihemfelves,  but  are  acceffions  to,  or  make  a  part  obligations 
of,  other  obligations.     Of  this  fort  are  jidejufjion,  and 

the  obligation  to  pay  interefl.  Cautionry,  or  Jidejuffion,  is 
that  obligation  by  which  one  becomes  engaged  as  fecu- 
rity  for  another,  that  he  fhall  either  pay  a  fum,  or  per- 
form a  deed. 

19.  A  cautioner  for  a  fum  of  money  may  be  bound,  Cautionry 
either  fimply  as  cautioner  for  the  principal  debtor,  or 
conjunctly  and  feverally  for  and  with  the  principal 
debtor.  The  firft  has,  by  our  cuftoms,  the  benijicium 
ordinis,  or  of  difcuflion ;  by  which  the  creditor  is  ob- 
liged to  difcufs  the  proper  debtor,  before  he  can  in- 
fill for  pa)ment  againft  the  cautioner.  When  one  is 
bound  as  full  debtor  with  and  for  the  principal,  or  con- 
junctly and  feverally  with  him,  the  two  obligants  are 
bound  equally  in  the  fame  obligation,  each  in  fol'ulum  ; 

and  confequently,  the  cautioner,  though  he  is  but  an 
acceffory,  may  be  fued  for  the  whole,  without  either 
difcufling  or  even  citing  the  principal  debtor.  Cau- 
tioners for  performance  of  facts  by  another,  or  for  the  % 
faithful  difcharge  of  an  office  (e.  g.  for  factors,  tutors, 
&c),  cannot  by  the  nature  of  their  engagement  be 
bound  conjunctly  and  feverally  with  the  principal  obli- 
gant,  becaufe  the  fact  to  which  the  principal  is  bound 
cannot  poffibly  be  performed  by  another.  In  fuch 
engagements,  therefore,  the  failure  muft  be  previoufly 
fc  °  4  S  2  con- 
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conftituted  againR  the  proper  debtor,  before  a&ion  can 
be  brought  again  it  the  cautioner  for  making  up  the 
lofs  of  the  party  fuffering. 

20.  The  cautioner,  who  binds  himfelf  at  the  defire 
Of  the  principal  debtor,  has  an  aclio  mandati  or  of  re- 
lief againft  him,  for  recovering  the  principal  and  in- 
tereft paid  by  himfelf  to'the  creditor,  and  for  neceffary 
damages  ;  which  action  lies  de  jure,  though  the  credi- 
tor fhould  not  affign  to  him  on  payment.  As  relief  a- 
gainft  the  debtor  is  implied  in  fidejuffory  obligations, 
the  cautioner,  where  fuch  relief  is  cut  off,  is  no  longer 
bound :  hence,  the  defence  of  prefcription  frees  the 
cautioner,  as  well  as  the  principal  debtor. 

%\.  Bat,  (1.)  Where  the  cautionry  is  interpofed  to 
an  obligation  merely  natural,  the  relief  is  restricted  to 
the  fums  that  have  really  turned  to  the  debtor's  profit. 
(2.)  A  cautioner  who  pays  without  citing  the  debtor, 
lofe's  his  relief,  in  fo  far  as  the  debtor  had  a  relevant 
defence  againft  the  debt,  in  whole  or  in  part.  Relief 
is  not  competent  to  the  cautioner,  till  he  either  pays 
the  debt,  or  is  diftreffed  for  it ;  except,  ift,  Where  the 
debtor  is  exprefsly  bound  to  deliver  to  the  cautioner 
his  obligation  cancelled,  againft  a  day  certain,  and  has 
failed;  or,  idly,  Where  the  debtor  is  vergens  ad  inopi- 
am  ;  in  which  cafe  the  cautioner  may,  by  proper  dili- 
gence, fecure  the  debtor's  funds  for  his  own  relief,  e- 
ven  before  payment  or  diftrefs. 

2-2.  A  right  of  relief  is  competent  de  jure  to  the 
cautioner  who  pays,  againft  his  co-cautioners,  unlefs 
where  the  cautioner  appears  to  have  renounced  it.  In 
confequence  of  this  implied  relief,  a  creditor,  if  he 
Shall  grant  a  difcharge  to  any  one  of  the  cautioners, 
muft,  ""in  demanding  the  debt  from  the  others,  deduct 
that  part  as  to  which  he  has  cut  off  their  relief  by 
that  difcharge.  Where  the  principal  debtor,  in  a 
bond  in  which  a  cautioner  is  bound,  grants  bond  of 
corroboration  with  a  new  cautioner,  both  cautioners, 
as  they  intervene  for  the  fame  debt,  and  at  the  defire 
of  the  fame  debtor,  have  a  mutual  relief  againft  each 
other ;  but  where  the  cautioner  in  the  firft  bond  figns 
as  a  principal  obligant  in  the  corroboration,  the  cau- 
tioner in  the  new  bond,  it  would  feem,  would  be  in- 
titled  to  a  total  relief  againft  the  firft  cautioner.  At 
fame  time,  the  decifions  of  the  court  of  feftion  are 
not  perfectly  at  one  upon  this  branch  of  the  doctrine 
of  cautionry. 

23.  Cautionry  is  alfo  judicial,  as  in  a  fufpenfion.  It 
i*  fufficient  to  loofe  the  cautioner,  that  when  he  became 
bound,  the  fufpender  had  good  reafon  to  fufpend,  e.  g. 
if  the  charger  had  at  that  period  no  title,  or  had  not 
then  performed  his  part,  though  thefe  grounds  of  fuf- 
penfion fhould  be  afterwards  taken  off.  In  all  mari- 
time caufes,  where  the  parties  are  frequently  foreign- 
ers, the  defender  muft  give  caution  judlclo  JtjH  et  jud'i- 
talum  fohi :  fuch  cautioner  gets  free  by  the  death  of  the 
defender  before  fentence ;  bui;  he  continues  bound 
though  the  caufe  fhould  be  carried  from  the  admiral 
to  the  court  of  feffion.  This  fort  of  caution  is  only  to 
be  exacted  in  caufes  ftrictly  maritime. 

24.  It  happens  frequently,  that  a  creditor  takes 
two  or  more  obligants  bound  to  him,  all  as  principal 
debtors,  without"  fidejufilon.  Where  they  are  fo 
bound,  for  the  performance  of  facts  that  are  in  them- 

ijs   inJivifibb,  they  are-  liable  each  for  the  whole, 
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or  Jinguli  in  folidum.  But,  if  the  obligation  be  for  a 
fum  of  money,  they  are  only  liable  pro  rata  ;  unlefs, 
( 1.)  Where  they  are  in  exprefs  words  bound  conjunct- 
ly and  feverally  ;  or,  (2.)  In  the  cafe  of  bills  or  pro- 
milTory  notes.  One  of  feveral  obligants  of  this  ibrt, 
who  pays  the  whole  debt,  or  fulfils  the  obligation,  is 
intitled  to  a  proportional  relief  againft  the  reft  ;  in 
fuch  manner,  that  the  lofs  muft,  in  every  cafe,  fall 
equally  upon  all  the  folvent  obligants. 

25.  Obligations   for  fums  of  money  are  frequently  [ntereft  of 
accompanied  with  an  obligation  for  the  annualrent  or  money. 
intereft  thereof.     Intereji  (ufura)  is  the  profit  due  by 

the  debtor,  of  a  fum  of  money  to  the  creditor  for  the 
ufe  of  it.  The  canon  law  considered  the  taking  of  in- 
tereft as  unlawful  :  the  law  of  Mofes  allowed  it  to  be 
exacted  from  ftrangers  :  and  all  the  reformed  nations 
of  Europe  have  found  it  neceffary,  after  the  example 
of  the  Romans,  to  authorife  it  at  certain  rates  fixed 
by  ftatute.  Soon  after  the  reformation,  the  legal  in- 
tereft was  fixed  at  the  rate  of  IO  per  cent,  per  annum; 
from  which  time  it  has  been  gradually  reduced,  till  at 
laft,  by  12  Ann  J)at.  2.  c.  16.  it  was  brought  to  five 
per  cent,  and  has  continued  at  that  rate  ever  fince. 

26.  Intereft  is  due,  either  bylaw  or  by  paction.  It  is 
due  by  la-w,  either  from  the  force  ofjlatute,  under  which 
may  be  included  acts  of  federunt,  or  from  the  nature  of 
the  tranfatlion.  Bills  of  exchange,  and  inland  bills, 
though  they  fhould  not  be  protefted,  carry  intereft  from 
their  date  in  cafe  of  non  acceptance  ;  or  from  the  day 
of  their  falling  due,  in  cafe  of  acceptance  and  nonpay- 
ment. Where  a  bill  is  accepted,  which  bears  no  term 
of  payment,  or  which  is  payable  on  demand,  no  inte- 
reft is  due  till  demand  be  made  of  the  fum,  the  legal 
voucher  of  which  is  a  notorial  proteft.  Intereft  is  clue 
by  a  debtor  after  deunciation,  for  all  the  fums  con- 
tained in  the  diligence,  even  for  that  part  which  is  made 
up  of  intereft.  Sums  paid  by  cautioners  on  diftrefs  car- 
ry intereft,  not  only  as  to  the  principal  fum  in  the  ob- 
ligation, but  as  to  the  intereft  paid  by  the  cautioner. 
Factors  named  by  the  court  of  feftion  are  liable  for  in- 
tereft, by  a  fpecial  act  of  federunt;  fee  N°  clxxii.  1 1. 

27.  It  rifes  ex  lege,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  trans- 
action, that  a  purchafer  in  a  fale  is  liable  in  intereft 
for  the  price  of  the  lands  bought  from  the  term  of 
his  entry,  though  the  price  fhould  be  arrefted  in  his 
hands,  or  though  the  feller  fhould  not  be  able  to  deli- 
ver to  him  a  fufficient  progrefs  or  title  to  the  lands ; 
for  no  purchafer  can  in  equity  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
lands,  while  at  the  fame  time  he  retains  the  intereft  of 
the  price :  but  lawful  confignation  of  the  price  made 
by  a  purchafer,  upon  the  refufal  of  perfon's  having 
right  to  receive  it,  (tops  the  currency  of  intereft. 
Where  one  intermeddles  with  money  belonging  to  an- 
other which  carries  intereft,  he  ought  to  reftore  it  cum 
omn't  obventione  et  caufa  ;  and  is  therefore  liable  in  the 
intereft  of  it,  as  being  truly  an  acceffory  of  the  fubject 
itfclf.  It  is  alfo  from  the  nature  of  the  tranfaetion, 
that  intereft  is  in  ce;tain  cafes  allowed  to  merchants 
or  others  in  name  of  damages. 

28.  Intereft  is  due  by  exprefs  paclion,  where  there 
is  a  claufe  in  a  bond  or  obligation,  by  which  money 
is  made  to  carry  intereft.  An  obligation  is  not  law- 
ful, where  it  is  agreed  on,  that  the  yearly  intereft  of 
the  fum  lent,  il   it  fhould  not  be  paid  punctually  as  it 
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granted, 


p 

inte 


.nted,  not  only  for  the  fum  truly  lent,  but  for  the  the  granter's  life,  they  cannot  compete  with  any  of 

:reft   to  the   day   at  which   the  obligation   is  made  his  creditors ;  not   even  with  thole  whofe   debts  were 

payable,  whereby  the  intermediate  intereft  is  accumu-  contracted  after  the   donation.     They   are   underftood 

and 
dc 
caufa  ;  for 

time   paft,  fuch  promile   implies  a  paction  for  intereft  revocation  is  excluded  by  delivery. 

as    long  as  the  debt  remains  unpaid;  thus  alio,  the  33.  Deeds  arc   not   prefumed,  in  dubio,  to  be  dona- 

ufe  of  payment  oi  intereft    prefumes  a    paction,  and  tions.     Hence,  a  deed" by  a  debtor  to  his  creditor,  if 

when  intereft  is  expreffed  for  ore  term,  it  is  prefumed  donation  be  not   exprcifed,  is  prefumed  to  be  granted 

to  be  bargained  for  till  payment.  in  fecurity   or  fatisfaction  of  the  debt  ;  but  bonds  of 

General            29.  The  fubject-matcer  of  all  obligations  confifts  ei-  provifion  to  children  are,  from  the  preemption  of  pa- 

feTl"-8   ther  °f  t,}i"Ss->    or  offaSs.     Things    exempted    from  ternal  affection,  conftrued  to  be  intended  as  an  addi- 

commerce  cannot  be   the  fubject   cf  obligation.      (See  tional  patrimony:   yet  a  tocher,  given   to  a  daughter 

N°  clxii.  2.)      One  cannot  be   obliged  to  the  perform-  in  her  marriage-contrail:,  is   prefumed  to  be  in  iatis- 

ance  of  a  fact  naturally  impoffible  :  nor  of  a  fad  in  faction  of  all  former  bonds  and  debts ;  becaufe  taar- 

itielf  immof  al,  for  that  is  alio  in  the  judgment  of  law  riage  contracts  ufually  contain  the  whole  provi lions  in 

impoffible.     Since   impoflible  obligations  are  null,  no  favour  of  the  bride.     One  who  aliments  a  perfonthat 

penalty  or  damage  can  be  incurred  for   non   perform  is  come  of  age,  without  an   cxprefs  paction  lor  board, 

ance  :   but   it  is   otherwife,  if  the   fact  be  in  itlelf  pof-  is  prefumed  to  have  entertained  h:m  as  a  friend,  un- 

fible,    though  not  in  the  debtor's    power  ;    in  which  Ids   in   the  cafe  of  thofe  who  earn  their  living  by  the 

cafe  the  rule  obtains,  locum  faSi  imprajiabiu?  fubit  dam-  entertainment  or  board  of  ftrangers.     But  alimony  qi- 

numei  inter ejfe.  ven  to  minors,  who  cannot  bargain  for  themfelves,  is 

30.  An  obligation,  to  which  a  condition  is   adject-  not  accounted   a   donation  ;  except   either  where  it  is 

ed,  either  naturally  or  morally  impoffible,    is  in  the  prefumed,  from    the  near    relation  of  the  perfon  ali- 

general  cafe  null;  for  the  parties  are  prefumed  not  to  menting,  that  it  was  given  ex  pielate ;    or  where  the 

have  been    fericus.      But  fuch  obligation  is  valid,  and  minor  had  a  father  or  curators,  with  whom  a  bargain 

the  condition  thereof  held  pro  nonfcripia,  (1.)     In  tef-  might  have  been  made, 
taments  ;   (2.)      In   obligations  to  the  perfoimance  of 

which  the  granter  lies  under  a  natural  tie,  as  in  bonds  Sect.    XVI 
of   provifion    to    a  child.     Where    an    obligation    is 
granted  under  a  condition,  lawful  but  unfavourable, 
c.  g.  that  the  creditor  fhall  not  marry    without    the 


Of  the    dyjolution    or  extinSioa    oj    oi 
tisns. 


clxxvi. 


Obligations    may  be    dillulved   by  performative  or  Extinct;™ 
confent   of  certain   friends,  no   more    weight  is  given  implement,    confent,    compenfation,   novation,   and    confufion.  ot  0,)ll«a" 
to  the  condition  than  the    judge    thinks    reafonable.  (1.)      By  fpecifical   performance:     thus,      an      obliga-  '°^' 
A  condition,  which  is   in   fome   degree   in  the  power  tion    for    a     fum     of  money  is  extinguilhed  by   pay- ance. 
of  the  creditor   himfelf,  is   held  as   fulfilled,  if  he  hits  ment.     The  creditor  is  not  obliged  to  accept  of  pay- 
done  all  he  could  to  fulfil  it.      Implement  or  perform-  ment  by  parts,  unlefs    where  the   fum    is   payable  by 
ance  cannot  be  demanded  in  a  mutual   contract,    by  different  divinons.     If  a  debtor  in    two  or  more  fepa- 
that  party  who  himfelf  declines    or  cannot  fulfil  the  rate  bonds  to  the    fame   creditor,  made   an    indefinite 
counterpart.  payment,    without  afcribing  it  at  the  time  to  any  one 

31.  Donation,  fo  long  as  the  fubject   is  not   deliver-  of  the  obligations,  the    payment   is   applied,    [ft,    To 

ed  to  the  donee,  may  be  juftly  ranked   among  obliga-  intereft,  or  to  fums  not    bearing  interefc.     2dlv,  To 

tions  ;  and  it  is  that  obligation   which  arifes  from  the  the  fums  that  are  leaft  fecured,  if  the   debtor  thereby 

mere  good  will  and  liberality  of  the  granter.     Dona-  incurs  no  rigorous  penalty.     But,  3dly,    if  this  appli- 

tions   imply  no  warrandice,  but  from  the  future  facts  cation  be  penal  on  the  debtor,    e.  g.    by  fuffering  the 

of  the    donor.     They    are  hardly  revocable    by    law  legal  of  an  adjudication  to  expire,  the  payment  will 

for  ingratitude,    though  it  fhould    be  of  the  groifeft  be  applied  fo    as  to  fave  the  debtor  from  that  forfeir 

kind :  thofe   betwixt  man  and  wife  are  revocable  by  tare.  Where  one  of  the   debts   is  fecured   by  a    cau- 

the  donor,  even  after  the  death  of  the  donee ;  but  re-  tioner,  the  other  not,  the  application  is  to  be  fo  made, 

muneratory  grants,  not  being  truly  donations,  cannot  cateris  paribus,  that  both  creditor   and  cautioner  may 

be   fo  revoked.     That  fpecial  fort  of  donation,  which  have  equal  juftce  done  to  them. 

is   conftituted  verbally,  is  called  a  promife.     The  Ro-        2.    Payment  made  by  the  debtor  upon  a  miftake 

man  law  intitled  all  donors  to  the  beneficium  comptten-  in    fact,    to  one  whom  he  believed,    upon    probable 

tia,  in  virtue  of  which  they  might  retain  fuch  part  of  grounds,  to  have  the  right  of  receiving  payment,  ex- 

the   donation   as  was  neceffary  for  their  own  fubfift-  tinguifhes  the  obligation.     But  payment  made  to  one, 

ence.     The  law  allows  this    benefit  to  fathers,  with  to  whom  the  law  denies  the  power  of  receiving   it,, 

refpect  to  the  provifions    granted    to  their  children  •>  has  not  this  effect;   as  if  a  debtor,  feized  by  letters 

and   to  grandfathers,  which  is  a  natural  confequence  of  caption,  fhould  make  payment  to  the  melfenger  ; 

of  childrens   obligation  to  aliment  their   indigent  pa-  for  ignorarttia  juris  neminem   excufat.     In  all  debts,  the 

rents  ;  but  to  no  collateral  relation,  not  even  to  bro-  debtor,  if  he  be  not  interpelled,  may  fafely  pay  be- 

thers.  fore  the  term,  except  in    tack-duties    or    feu-duties  ; 

3.3,  Donations  made  in  contemplation  of  death,  cr  the  payment  whereof,  before  the  terms  at  which  they 

ate 
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are  jnade  payable,  is  eonftrued  to  be  collufive,  in  a 
queition  with  a  creditor  of  the  landlord  or  fuperior. 
Payment  is  in  dubio  prefumed,  by  the  voucher  of  the 
debt  being  in  the  hands  of  the  debtor  ;  thirographum, 
apud  debitorcm  repertum,  prafumitur folutum, 
fliycoflfent.  3.  Obligations  are  extinguifhable  by  the  conjtnt  of 
the  creditor,  who,  without  full  implement,  or  even 
an)-  implement,  may  renounce  the  right  conftituted  in 
his  own  favour  Though  a  difcharge  or  acquittance 
granted  by  one  whom  the  debtor  bona  Jide  took  for 
the  creditor,  but  avIio  was  not,  extinguifh.es  the  obli- 
gation, if  the  fatisfaction  made  by  the  debtor  was 
real ;  yet  where  it  is  imaginary,  the  difcharge  will 
not  fcreen  him  from  paying  to  the  true  creditor  the 
debt  for  which  he  had  made  no  prior  fatisfaction.  In 
all  debts  which  are  conftituted  by  writing,  the  extinc- 
tion, whether  it  be  by  fpecitical  performance  or  bare 
confent,  mull  be  proved,  either  by  the  oath  of  the 
creditor,  or  by  a  difcharge  in  writing  ;  and  the  fame 
folemnities  which  law  requires  in  the  obligation,  are 
neceffary  in  the  difcharge  :  but,  where  payment  is 
made,  not  by  the  debtor  himfelf,  but  by  the  credi- 
tor's intromiffion  with  the  rents  of  the  debtor's  eftate, 
or  by  delivery  to  him  of  goods  in  name  of  the  debt- 
or, fuch  delivery  or  intromiffion,  being  fatli,  may  be 
proved  by  witneffes,  though  the  debt  fhould  have 
been  not  only  conftituted  by  writing,  but  made  real 
on  the  debtor's  lands  by  adjudication. 

4.  A  difcharge,  though  it  fhould  be  general,  of  all 
that  the  granter  can  demand,  extends  not  to  debts  of 
an  uncommon  kind,  which  are  not  prefumed  to  have 
been  under  the  granter's  eye.  This  doctrine  applies 
alfo  to  general  affignations.  In  annual  payments,  as 
of  rents,  feu-duties,  intereft,  &c.  three  confecutive 
difcharges  by  the  creditor,  of  the  yearly  or  termly 
duties,  prefume  the  payment  of  all  precedings.  Two 
difcharges  by  the  anceftor,  and  the  third  by  the  heir, 
do  not  infer  this  prefumption,  if  the  heir  was  igno- 
rant of  the  anceftor's  difcharges.  And  difcharges  by 
an  adminifcrator,  as  a  faclor,  tutor,  &c.  prefume  on- 
ly the  payment  of  all  preceding  duties  incurred  during 
his  adminiflration.  This  prefumption  arifes  from  re- 
peating the  difcharges  thrice  fucceffively  ;  and  fo  does 
not  hold  in  the  cafe  of  two  difcharges,  though  they 
mould  include  the  duties  of  three  or  more  terms. 
By  com-  5.    Where  the    fame    perfon  is    both  creditor  and 

p enfation.  debtor  to  another,  the  mutual  obligations,  if  they  are 
for  equal  fums,  are  extinguifhed  by  compenfation  ;  if 
for  unequal,  ftill  the  lelfer  obligation  is  extinguifh- 
ed, and  the  greater  diminiflied,  as  far  as  the  con- 
courfe  of  debit  and  credit  goes.  To  found  compenfa- 
tion,  (1.)  Each  of  the  parties  muft  be  debtor  and 
creditor  at  the  fame  time.  (2.)  Each  of  them  muft 
be  debtor  and  creditor  in  his  own  right.  (3.)  The 
mutual  debts  muft  be  of  the  fame  quality:  hence,  a 
fum  of  money  cannot  be  compenfated  with  a  quantity 
of  corns ;  becaufe,  till  the  prices  are  fixed,  at  which 
die  corns  are  to  be  converted  into  money,  the  two 
debts  are  incommenfurable.  Laftly,  compenfation 
cannot  be  admitted,  where  the  mutual  debts  are  not 
clearly  ascertained  either  by  a  written  obligation, 
the  fentence  of  a  judge,  or  the  oath  of  the  party. 
Where  this  requires  but  a  fliort  difcuffion,  fentence 
for  the  purfuer  is  delayed  for  fome  time,  ex  eequitate, 
that  the  defender  may  make  good  his  ground  of  com- 


penfation. Where  a  debt  for  fungibles  is  afcertained  Law  of 
in  money  by  the  fentence  of  a  judge,  the  compenfa-  Scotland, 
tion  can  have  no  effect  farther  back  than  the  liquida-  "~v'~ 
tion ;  becaufe,  before  fentence,  the  debts  were  in- 
commenfurable:  but,  where  a  debt  for  a  fum  of  money 
is,  in  the  courfe  of  a  fuit,  conftituted  by  the  oath  of 
the  debtor,  the  compenfation,  after  it  is  admitted  by 
the  judge,  operates  retro,  in  fo  far  as  concerns  the 
currency  of  intereft,  to  the  time  when,  by  the  parties 
acknowledgment,  the  debt  became  due :  for,  in  this 
cafe,  the  debtor's  oath  is  not  what  creates  the  debt, 
or  makes  it  liquid  ;  it  only  declares  that  fuch  a  liquid 
fum  was  truly  due  before.  Compenfation  cannot  be 
offered  after  decree,  either  by  way  of  fufpenfion  or 
reduction  ;  unlefs  it  has  been  formerly  pleaded,  and 
unjuftly  repelled.     Decrees  in  abfence  are  excepted. 

6.  The  right  of  retention,    which     bears  a  near  re-  By  reteo* 
femblance  to  compenfation,  is  chiefly  competent,  where  tion. 
the    mutual  debts,    not  being  liquid,    cannot  be  the 
ground  of  compenfation  ;  and  it  is  fometimes  admitted 
ex  aquitate,  in  liquid  debts,  where  compenfation  is  ex- 
cluded by   ftatute :  thus,  though  compenfation  cannot 
be  pleaded  after  decree,  either  againft  a  creditor  or  his 
affignee ;  yet,  if  the  original  creditor  fhould  become 
bankrupt,  the   debtor,  even   after  decree,  may  retain 
againft  the  affignee,  till  he  gives  fecurity  for  fatisfying 
the   debtor's  claim  againft   the  cedent.     This  right  is 
frequently  founded  in  the    expence  deburfed   or  work 
employed  on  the  fubject  retained,  and  fo  arifes  from 
the   mutual  obligations  incumbent  on  the  parties.     It 
has  never    been    difputed   that    retention    of    goods 
was    competent,    until    payment    or    fatisfaction    of 
the  debt    incurred    in    relation  to  thefe  goods ;    but 
it    was    found    by    the    court    of   feffion,    in  a  cafe 
which  was   very  lately  before  them,  that  goods  could 
not  be  retained  by  a  manufacturer  until  payment  of 
a  prior  debt ;  the  debt  incurred    upon  the  goods  in 
his  hand  being  offered  ;  and  although  the  debtor  had 
become  bankrupt,  and  the  manufacturer  muft  other- 
wife  rank  as  a  common  creditor  for  his  prior  debt. 
But    retention  may  be  fuftained,    though    the    debt 
due  to  him  who  claims  it  does  not  arife  from  the  na- 
ture of  the   obligation  by   which  he  is  debtor  :  thus, 
a  faclor  on  a  land-eftate  may  retain  the  fums  levied  by 
him  in   confequence  of  his  factory,  not  only  till  he  be 
paid  of  the  difburfements  made  on  occafion  of  fuch 
eftate,  but  alfo  till  he  be  difcharged  from  the  feparate 
engagements  he  may  have   entered  into   on  his  confti- 
tuent's  account. 

7.  Obligations  are  diffolved  by  novation,  whereby 
one  obligation  is  changed  into  another,  without  chan-  tion. 
ging  either  the  debtor  or  creditor.  The  firft  obliga- 
tion being  thereby  extinguifhed,  the  cautioners  in  it  are 
loofed,  and  all  its  confequences  difcharged  ;  fo  that  the 
debtor  remains  bound  only  by  the  laft.     As  the  creditor 

to  whom  a  right  is  once  conftituted,  ought  not  to  lofe 
it  by  implication,  novation  is  not  eaiily  prefumed,  and 
the  new  obligation  is  conftrued  to  be  merely  corrobora- 
tive of  the  old ;  but,  where  the  fecond  obligation  ex-  By  dclega- 
prefsly  bears  to  be  in  fathfatlian  of  the  firft,  thefe  words  tion, 
muft  neceffarily  be  explained  into  novation.  Where 
the  creditor  accepts  of  a  new  debtor,  in  place  of  the 
former  who  is  difcharged,  this  method  of  extinction  is 
called  delegation. 

8.  Obligations  are  extinguifhed  confufwna,  where  the  By  eonfu- 
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debit  and  credit  meet  in  the  fams  perfon,  either  by  fuc- 
ceffion  or  lingular  title,  e.  g.  when  the  debtor  fucceeds 
to  the  creditor,  or  the  creditor  to  the  debtor,  or  a  ftran- 
ger  to  both  ;  for  one  cannot  be  debtor  to  hi  mf  elf.  If 
the  fucceflion,  from  which  the  confufw  arifes,  happens 
afterwards  to  be  divided,  fo  as  the  debtor  and  creditor 
come  again  to  be  different  perfons ;  the  confufio  does 
not  produce  an  extinction,  but  only  a  temporary  fuf- 
penfion  of  the  debt. 

Sect.  XVII.     Of  Affignat'ions. 

Heritable  rights,  when  they  are  cloathed  with  in- 
feftment,  are  tranfmittted  by  difpofition,  which  is  a  wri- 
ting containing  procuratory  of  relignation  and  precept 
of  feifin ;  but  thofe  which  either  acquire  no  feifm,  or 
on  which  feifin  has  not  actually  followed,  are  tranf- 
miffible  by  fimple  affignation.  He  who  grants  the 
affignation  is  called  the  cedent  ;  and  he  who  receives  it 
the  affignee  or  ceffionary  :  if  the  affignee  conveys  his 
right  to  a  third  perfon,  the  deed  of  conveyance  is 
called  a  tranflation  ;  and  if  he  afligns  it  back  to  the  ce- 
dent, a  retroceffion.  Certain  rights  are,  from  the  uies 
to  which  they  are  deftined,  incapable  of  tranfmilfion, 
as  alimentary  rights :  others  cannot  be  affigned  by  the 
perfon  invefted  in  them,  without  fpecial  powers  given 
to  him  ;  as  tacks,  reverfions :  the  tranfmiffion  of  a 
third  fort,  is  not  preiumed  to  be  intended,  without 
an  exprefs  conveyance ;  as  of  paraphernal  goods, 
which  are  fo  proper  to  the  wife,  that  a  general  affig- 
nation, by  her  to  her  hufband,  of  all  that  did  or  fhould 
belong  to  her  at  her  deceafe,  does  not  comprehend 
them.  A  liferent -right  is,  by  its  nature,  incapable  of  a 
proper  trafmiffion;  but  its  profits  may  be  alligned,  while 
it  fubfifts. 

2.  Aflignations  muft  not  only  be  delivered  to  the  af- 
fignee, but  intimated  by  him  to  the  debtor.  Intimations 
are  confidered  as  fo  neceffary  for  completing  the  con- 
veyance, that  in  a  competition  between  two  affignations, 
the  laft,  if  firft  intimated,  is  preferred. 

3.  Though,  regularly,  intimation  to  the  debtor  is 
made  by  an  inftrument,  taken  in  the  hands  of  a  notary, 
by  the  affignee  or  his  procurator  ;  yet  the  law  admits 
equipollencies,  where  the  notice  of  the  affignment  given 
to  the  debtor  is  equally  ftrong.  Thus,  a  charge  upon 
letters  of  horning  at  the  affignee's  inftance,  or  a  fuit 
brought  by  him  againft  the  debtor,  fupplies  the  want 
of  intimation  ;  thefe  being  judicial  acts,  which  expofe 
the  conveyance  to  the  eyes  both  of  the  judge  and  of 
the  debtor  ;  or  the  debtor's  promife  of  payment  by  wri- 
ting to  the  affignee,  becaufe  that  is  in  effect  a  corrobo- 
rating of  the  original  debt.  The  affignee's  poffeffion  of 
the  right,  by  entering  into  payment  of  the  rents  or  in- 
tereft,  is  alfo  equal  to  an  intimation  ;  for  in  imports, 
not  only  notice  to  the  debtor,  but  his  actual  compliance  : 
but  the  debtor's  private  knowledge  of  the  affignment  is 
not  fuftained  as  intimation. 

4.  Certain  conveyances  need  no  intimation.  (i.)In- 
dorfations  of  btls  of  exchange;  for  thefe  are  not  to  be 
fettered  with  forms,  introduced  by  the  laws  of  parti- 
cular ftates.  (2.)  Bank-notes  are  fully  conveyed  by 
the  bare  delivery  of  them  ;  for  as  they  are  payable  to 
the  bearer,  their  property  muft  pafs  with  their  poffef- 
fion. (3.)  Adjudication,  which  is  a  judicial  convey- 
ance, and  marriage,  which  is  a  legal  one,  carry  the 
full  right  of  the  fubjects   thereby  conveyed,  without 
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intimation :  nevcrthclefs,  as  there  is  nothing  in  thefe 
conveyances  which  can  of  themfclves  put  the  debtor 
in  mala  fide,  he  is  therefore  in  tuto  to  pay  to  the  wife, 
or  to  the  original  creditor  in  the  debt  adjudged,  till 
the  marriage  or  adjudication  be  notified  to  him.  Af- 
fignments  of  moveable  fubjects,  though  they  be  inti- 
mated, if  they  are  made  retenta  poffffone,  (the  cedent 
retaining  the  poffeffion),  cannot  hurt  the  cedents  credi- 
tors ;  for  fuch  rights  aie  prefumed,  in  all  queftions 
with  creditors,  to  be  collufive,  and  granted  in  truft  for 
the  cedent  himfelf. 

_  5.  An  affignment  carries  to  the  affignee  the  whole 
right  of  the  fubject  conveyed,  as  it  was  in  the  cedent  ; 
and  confequently  he  may  ufe  diligence,  either  in  his  ce- 
dent's name  while  he  is  alive,  or  in  his  own. 

6.  After  an  affignation  is  intimated,  the  debtor  can- 
not prove  a  payment,  or  compenfation,  by  the  oath  of 
the  cedent,  who  has  no  longer  any  tntereft  in  the  debt ; 
unlefs  the  matter  has  been  made  litigious  by  an  action 
commenced  prior  to  the  intimation  :  but  the  debtor  may 
refer  to  the  oath  of  the  affignee,  who  is  in  the  right  of 
the  debt,  that  the  affignment  was  gratuitous,  or  in  truft 
for  the  cedent :  either  of  which  being  proved,  the  oath 
of  the  cedent  will  affect  the  affignee.  If  the  affigna- 
tion be  in  part  onerous,  and  in  part  gratuitous,  the  ce- 
dent's oath  is  good  againft  the  aifignee,  only  in  ii>  iar 
as  his  right  is  gratuitous  All  defences  competent  a- 
gainft  the  original  creditor  in  a  moveable  debt,  which 
can  be  proved  otherwif e  than  by  his  oath,  continue  rele- 
vant againft  even  an  onerous  affignee,  whole  right  can 
be  no  better  than  that  of  his  author,  and  muft  therefore 
remain  affected  with  all  the  burdens  which  attended  it  in 
the  author's  perfon. 

Sect.  XVIII.      Of '  arreRimnts and 'poindings. 

The  diligences,  whereby  a  creditor  may  affect  his 
debtor's  moveable  fubjects,  are  arrefiment  and  poind- 
ing. By  arrefiment  is  fometimes  meant  the  fecuring 
of  a  criminal's  perfon  till  trial  :  but  as  it  is  underftood 
in  the  rubric  of  this  title,  it  is  the  order  of  a  judge,  by 
which  he  who  is  debtor  in  a  moveable  obligation  to  the 
arrefter's  debtor,  is  prohibited  to  make  payment  or  de- 
livery till  the  debt  due  to  the  arrefter  be  paid  or  fecu- 
red.  The  arreftors  debtor  is  ufually  called  the  com- 
mon debtor :  becaufe,  where  there  are  two  or  more 
competing  creditors,  he  is  debtor  to  all  of  them.  The 
perfon  in  whofe  hands  the  diligence  is  ufed  is  ftyled  the 
arreftee. 

2.  Arreftment  may  belaid  on  by  the  authority  either 
of  the  fupreme  court,  or  of  an  infeinor  judge.  In  the 
firft  cafe,  it  proceeds  either  upon  fpecial  letters  of  ar- 
reftment, or  on  a  warrant  contained  in  letters  of  horn- 
ing ;  and  it  muft  be  executed  by  a  melfenger.  The 
warrants  granted  by  inferior  judges  are  called  precepts 
of  arreftment,  and  they  are  executed  by  the  officer  pro- 
per to  the  court.  Where  the  debtor  to  the  common 
debtor  is  a  pupil,  arreftment  is  properly  ufed  in  the 
hands  of  the  tutor,  as  the  pupil's  adminiftrator :  thi 
doctrine  may  perhaps  extend  to  other  general  adminr- 
ftrators,  as  commiffioner,  &c.  But  arreftment,  ufed  in 
the  hands  of  a  factor  or  fteward,  cannot  found  an  action 
of  forthcoming  without  calling  the  conftituent.  Where- 
the  debtor  to  a  common  debtor  is  a  corporation,  ar- 
refiment muft  be  ufed  in  the  hands  of  the  directoi  s  or 
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I.mv  of    treafnrer,  who  reprefent  the  whole  body.    Arreftment, 
Scotland,  v^hten  it  is  ufed  in  the  hands  of  the  debtor   himielf,  is 
*      "  inept ;  for  that  diligence  is  intended  only  as  a  reftraint 
upon  third  parties. 

3.  All    debts,    in  which  one  is  perfonally    bound, 
though  they  fhould  be  heritably  fecured,  are  grounds 
upon  which  the  creditor  may  arreft  the  moveable  eftate 
belonging  to  his  debtor.     Arreftment  may  proceed  on 
a  debt,  the  term  of  payment  whereof  is  not  yet  come, 
in  cafe  the  debtor  be  vergens  ad  inopiam.     If  a  debt  be 
not   yet  conftituted  by  decree  or  regiftration,  the  cre- 
ditor may  raife  and  execute    a  fummons  againft  his 
debtor  for  payment,  on  which  pending  action  arreft- 
ment  may  be  ufed,  in  the  fame  manner  as  inhibition, 
which  is   called  arrejlment  upon  a  dependence.      If  one's 
ground  of  credit  be  for  the  performance  of  a  fact,  or 
if  his  depending  procefs  be  merely  declaratory,  with- 
out a  conclufum  of  payment  or  delivery,  fuch  claims 
are  not  admitted  to  be  fufhcient  grounds  for  arreft- 
ment. 
What  debts      4.   Moveable  debts  are  the  proper  fubject  of  arreft- 
arrcftible.    rnent;  under  which  are  comprehended  conditional  debtf, 
and  even  depending  claims.      For  lefl'ening  the  expence 
of  diligence  to  creditors,  all  bonds  which  have  not  been 
made   properly  heritable  by  feifm  are   declared  arreft- 
able  :  but  this  docs  not  extend  to  adjudications,  wadfets, 
or  other  perfonal  rights  of  lands,  which  are  not  proper- 
ly debts.     Certain  moveable  debts   are  not  arreftible. 
(1.)  Debts  due  by  bill,  which  pafs  from  hand  to  hand 
as  bags  of  money.      (2.)  Future  debts  ;  for  though,  in- 
hibition extends  to  adquhcnJa  as  well  as  adquifita,  yet  ar- 
reftment is  limited,  by  its  warrant,  to  the  debt  due  at 
the  time  of  ferving  it  againft  the  arreftee.     Hence,  an 
arreftment  of  rents  or  intereft  carries  only  thofc   that 
have  already  fallen    due  or   at  leaft   become  current. 
Claims,  depending  on  theiftueof  a  fuit,  are  not  con- 
fidered  as  future  debts  ;  for  the  fentence,  when  pronoun- 
ced, has  a  retrofpect  to  the  period  at  which  the  claim 
was  firft  founded.     The  like  doctrine  holds  in  condi- 
tional deb:s.      (3.)  Alimentary  debts  are  not  arreft- 
able  ;  for  thefe  are  granted  on  perfonal  confiderations, 
and  fo  are  not  communicable  to  creditors :  but  the  paft 
intereft  upon  fuch  debt  may  be  arrefted   by  the  per- 
fon  who  has  furnilhed  die  alimony.     One  cannot  fecure 
his  own  effects  to  himfelf  for  his  maintenance,  fo  as 
they  fhall  not  be  affectable  by  his  creditors.     Salaries 
annexed  to  offices  granted  by  the  king,  and  particular- 
ly thofe  granted  to  the  judges  of  the  Seffion,  and  the 
fees  of  fervants,  are  conildered  as  alimentary  funds ; 
but  the  furplus  fee,  over  and  above  what  is  neceifary 
for  the  fcrvant's  perfonal  ufes,  may  be  arrefted.     It  has 
alio  been  found,  that  a  wadfet  mm  conllgned  after  an 
order  of  redemption  ufed,  but  before  decreet  of  decla- 
rator, is  not  arreftable. 
Effect  of  5-  If»  m  contempt  of  the  arreftment.  the   arreftee 

breach  of  fhall  make  payment  of  the  fum,  or  deliver  the  goods 
arreitment.  arrefted,  to  the  common  debtor,  he  is  not  only  liable 
criminally  for  breach  of  arreftment,  but  he  muft  pay 
the  debt  again  to  the  arrefter.  As  the  law  formerly 
ftood,  an  arreftment  ufed  at  the  market  crofs  of  Edin- 
burgh, pier  and  fhore  of  Ljeith,  againft  a  perfon  furth 
of  the  kingdom,  was  good  ;fo  that  if  the  arreftee  made 
payment  to  his  creditor  after  the  date  of  the  arreft- 
ment, he  was  found  liable  in  fecond  payment  to  the  ar- 
rePcer,  pecaufe  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  notify 


his  diligence.  This,  however,  is  very  properly  altered  Law  of 
by  §  3.  of  the  act,  of  the  23d  Geo.  111.  which  declares,  Scotland, 
that  an  arreftment  ufed  at  the  market  crofs  of  Edin- 
burgh., pier  and  fhore  of  Lieth,  in  the  hands  of  any  per- 
fon out  of  the  kingdom,  without  other  fuiheient  notifi- 
cation, fhall  not  interpell  the  arreftee  from  paying  bona 
fide  to  the  original  creditor.  Arreftment  is  not  merely 
prohibitory,  as  inhibitions  are  ;  but  is  a  ftep  of  diligence 
which  founds  the  ufer  in  a  fubfequent  action,  whereby 
the  property 'of  the  fubject  arrefted  may  be  adjudged  to 
him.  It  therefore  does  not,  by  the  latter  pi  actice,  fall 
by  the  death  of  the  arreftee  ;  but  continues  to  fubfift,  as 
a  foundation  for  an  action  of  forthcoming  againft  his 
heir,  while  the  fubject  arrefted  remains  in  medio.  Far 
lefs  is  arreftment  loft,  either  by  the  death  of  the  arrefter, 
or  of  the  common  debtor. 

6.  Where  arreftment  proceeds  on  a  depending  ac-  I.oofir.cr  of 
tion,  it  may  be  loofed  by  the  common  debtor's  giving  a"'eftm«nt. 
fecurity  to  the  arrefter  for  his  debt  in  the  event  it  fhall 

be  found  due.  Arreftment  founded  on  decrees,  or  on 
regiftered  obligations,  which  in  the  judgement  of  law 
are  decrees,  cannot  be  loofed  but  upon  payment  or  con- 
fignatiorJ  ;  except,  (1.)  Where  the  term  of  payment 
of  the  debt  is  not  yet  come,  or  the  condition  has  not 
yet  exifted.  (2.)  Where  the  arreftment  has  proceed- 
ed on  a  regiftered  contract,  in  which  the  debts  or  mu- 
tual obligations  are  not  liquid.  (3.)  Where  the  de 
cree  is  fufpended,  or  turned  into  a  libel;  for,  till  the 
fufpenfion  be  difcuiTcd,  or  the  pending  action  conclu- 
ded, it  cannot  be  known  whether  any  debt  be  truly 
due.  A  loofing  takes  off  the  nex:is  which  had  been 
laid  on  the  fubject  arrefted  ;  fo  that  the  arreftee  may 
thereafter  pay  fafely  to  his  creditor,  and  the  cautioner 
is  fubftituted  in  place  of  the  arreftment,  for  the  arveft- 
cr's  fecurity  :  yet  the  arrefter  may,  while  the  fubject 
continues  with  the  arreftee,  purfue  him  in  a  forthco- 
ming, notwithftanding   the  loofing. 

7.  Arreftment   is   only   an  inchoated  or  begun   dili-  Forthcom- 
gence  ;  to  perfect   it,  there  muft  be  an  action  brought in?  cr  ar_ 
by  the  arrefter  againft  the  arreftee,  to  make  the  debtre  mcnt* 
or   fubject  arrefted   forthcoming.      In   this  action,  the 
common  debtor  muft  be  called  for  his  intereft,  that  he 

may  have  an  opportunity  of  excepting  to  the  lawful- 
nefs  or  extent  of  the  debt  on  which  the  diligence  pro- 
ceeded. Before  a  forthcoming  can  be  purfued,  the 
debt  due  by  the  common  debtor  to  the  arrefter  muft  be 
liquidated  ;  for  the  arrefter  can  be  no  further  intitled 
to  the  fubject  arrefted  than  to  the  extent  of  the  debt 
due  to  him  by  the  common  debtor.  Where  the  fubject 
arrefted  is  a  fum  of  money,  it  is,  by  the  decree  of  forth- 
coming, directed  to  be  paid  to  the  purfuer  towards  fatis- 
fyinghis  debt ;  where  goods  are  arrefted,  the  judge  or- 
dains them  to  be  expofed  to  fale,  and  the  price  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  purfuer.  So  that,  in  either  cafe,  decrees 
of  forthcoming  are  judicial  affignations  to  the  arrefter 
of  the  fubject  arrefted. 

8.  In  all  competitions,  regard  is  had  to  the  dates,  prefercI)Ce 
not  of  the  grounds  of  debt,  but  of  the  diligences  pro-  ;n  arreft- 
ceeding  upon  them.     In  the  competition  of  arreftments,  ments. 
the  preference  is  governed  by  their  dates,  according  to 

the  priority  even  of  hours,  where  it  appears  with  any 
certainty  which  is  the  firft.  But,  as  arreftment  is  but 
a  begun  diligence,  therefore  if  a  prior  arrefter  fhall  ne- 
glect to  infill  in  an  action  of  forthcoming  for  fuch  a 
time  as  may  be  reafonably  conftrued  into  a  deicrticn  of 
2  his 
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A 


W. 


his  begun  diligence,  he  lofes  his  preference.  But,  as 
dereliction  of  diligence  is  not  eafily  prefunied,  the  di- 
stance of  above  two  years,  between  the  firft  arreftment 
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12.  In  the  execution  of  poinding,  the  debtor's  goods     Law  of 
mutt   be  appraifed,  firft  on  the  ground  of  the  lands    Scotland. 
where  they  are  laid  hold  on,  and  a  fecond  time  at  the  FonvT 


and  the  decree  of  forthcoming,  was  found  not  to  make    market-crofs  of  the  jurifdiction,  by  the  ftated  appraifers  thereof. 


fuch  a  mora  as  to  intitle  the  pofterior  arrefter  to  a  pre- 
ference. This  rule  of  preference,  according  to  the 
dates  of  the  feveral  arreitrnents,  holds  by  the  prefent 
practice,  whether  they  have  proceeded  on  a  decree  or 
on  a  dependence  ;  on  debts  not  yet  payable,  or  on 
debts  already  payable  ;  provided  the  pendency  (hall 
have  been  eloied,  or  the  debt  have  become  payable,  be- 
fore the  iffue  of  the  competition. 

By  act  23d  Geo.  III.  §  2.  it  is  enacted,  that  when 
a  debtor  is  made  bankrupt,  in  terms  of  the  act  i  696, 
as  thereby  extended  (clxxxiii.  13.), all  arreftments  which 
(hall  have  been  ufed  for  attaching  any  perfonal  effects  of 
fuch  bankrupt  within  thirty  days  prior  to  the  bankrupt- 
cy, or  within  four  kalendar  months  immediately  fubfe- 
quent,  fhall  be  pari  p  lju  preferable  :  and  in  order  to 
fave  as  far  as  poffible  the  expence  of  a  multiplicity  of 
arreftments,  it  is  declared,  that  where  the  effects  of  a 
debtor  are  arrefted  by  any  creditor  within  thirty  clays 
before  the  bankruptcy,  or  within  four  months  after  it, 
and  a  procefs  of  forthcoming  or  multiple-poinding  is 
brought  in  which  fuch  arreftment  is  founded  on,  it  thall 
be  competent  for  any  other  creditor  producing  his  in- 
tereft,  and  making  his  claim  in  the  faid  procefs,  at  any 
time  before  the  expiration  of  the  faid  four  months,  to  be 
ranked  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  he  had  ufed  the  form 
of  arreftment ;  the  expence  of  raiting  the  procefs,  and 
of  the  diligence  at  the  inftance  of  the  creditor  who 
raifes  it,  being  always  paid  out  of  the  common  fund. 
We  here  again  repeat,  that  the  enactments  of  this  ftatute 
are  only  temporary,  and  not  yet  a  permanent  part  of  the 
law  of  Scotland,  whatever  they  may  become  when  the 
fubject  is  refumed  by  the  legiilature  upon  the  expiry  of 
the  act. 

9.  In  the  competition  of  arreftments  with  affigna- 
tions,  an  aflignation  by  the  common  debtor,  intimated 
before  arreftment,  is  preferable  to  the  arreftment.  If  the 
aflignation  is  granted  before  arreftment,  but  not  intima- 
ted till  after  it,  the  arrefter  is  prefered. 

10.  Poinding  is  that  diligence  affecting  moveable 
fubjects,  by  which  their  property  is  carried  directly  to 
the  creditor.  No  poinding  can  proceed,  till  a  charge 
be  given  to  the  debtor  to  pay  or  perform,  and  the  days 
thereof  be  expired,  except  poindings  againft  vaffals  for 
their  feu-duties,  and  poindings  againft  tenants  for  rent, 
proceeding  upon  the  landlord's  own  decree  ;  in  which 
the  ancient  cuftom  of  poinding  without  a  previous 
charge  continues.  A  debtor's  goods  may  be  poinded 
by  one  creditor,  though  they  have  been  arrefted  before 
by  another ;  for  arreftment  being  but  an  imperfect  di- 
ligence, leaves  the  right  of  the  fubject  ftill  in  the  debtor, 
and  fo  cannot  hinder  any  creditor  from  ufing  a  more 
perfect  diligence,  which  has  the  effect  of  carrying  the 
property  directly  to  himfelf. 

11.  No  cattle  pertaining  to  the  plough,  nor  inftru- 
ments  of  tillage,  can  be  poinded  in  the  time  of  labour- 
ing or  tilling  the  ground,  unlefs  where  the  debtor  has 
no  other  goods.  By  labouring  time  is  underftood,  that 
time,  in  which  that  tenant,  whofe  goods  are  to  be  poind- 
ed, is  ploughing,  though  he  fhould  have  been  earlier  or 
later  than  his  neighbours  ;  but  fummer  fallowing  does 
not  fall  under  this  rule. 

Vol.  IX. 


thereof ;  or,  if  there  be  none,  by  perfons  named  by  the 
meifenger  or  other  officer  employed  in  the  diligence. 
Next,  the  meffenger  muft,  after  public  intimation  by 
three  oyeffes,  declare  the  value  of  the  goods  according 
to  the  fecond  appraifement,  and  require  the  debtor  to 
make  payment  of  the  debt,  including  intereft  and  ex- 
pences.  If  payment  fhall  be  offered  to  the  creditor,  or 
in  his  abfence  to  his  lawful  attorney  ;  or  if,  in  cafe  of 
refufal  by  them,  confignation  of  the  debt  fhall  be  made 
in  the  hands  of  the  judge-ordinary  or  his  clerk,  the 
goods  muft  be  left  with  the  debtor ;  if  not,  the  meffen- 
ger ought  to  adjudge  and  deliver  them  over,  at  the 
appraifed  value,  to  the  ufer  of  the  diligence  towards  his 
payment  :  and  the  debtor  is  intitled  to  a  copy  of  the 
warrant  and  executions,  as  a  voucher  that  the  debt  is 
difcharged  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  goods  poinded. 

1 3.  Minifters  may  poind  for  their  ftipends,  upon  one 
appraifement  on  the  ground  of  the  lands,  and  landlords 
were  always  in  ufe  to  poind  fo,  for  their  rents.  Ap- 
praifement of  the  goods  at  the  market-crofs  of  the  next 
royal  borough,  or  even  of  the  next  head-borough  of 
ftewartry  or  regality,  though  thefe  jurifdictions  be  a- 
boliihed,  is  declared  as  fuffkient  as  if  they  were  carried 
to  the  head-borough  of  the  fhire.  Poinding,  whether 
it  be  confidered  as  a  fentence,  or  as  the  execution  of  a 
fentence,muft  be  proceeded  in  betweenfun-rifing  andfun- 
fetting  ;  or  at  leaft  it  muft  be  finilhed  before  the  going 

off  of  day-light. — The  powers  of  the  officer  employed  in  Powers  of 
the  execution  of  poindings,  are  not  clearly  defined  by  melkngxrs 
cuftom,  in  the  cafe  of  a  third  party  claiming  the  pro- !n  ^oini " 
perty  of  the  goods  to  be  poinded.     This  is  certain,  that 
he  may  take  the  oath  of  the  claimant,  upon  the  verily 
of  his  claim  ;  and  if  from  thence  it  fhall  appear  that  the 
claimant's  title  is  collufive,  he  ought  to  proceed  in  the 
diligence  ;  but  if  there  remains  the  leaft  doubt,  his  fafeft 
courfe  is  to  deliver  the  goods  to  the  claimant,  and  to 
exprefs  in  his  execution  the  reafons  why  poinding  C:A 
not  proceed. 

14.  Any  perfon  who  flops  a  poinding  via  fafli,  on 
groundlefs  pretences,  is  liable,  both  criminally,  in  the 
pains  of  deforcement  (fee  N°  clxxxvi.  15.),  and  civilly, 
in  the  value  of  the  goods  which  might  have  been  poind- 
ed by  the  creditor. 

By  the  forefaid  ftatute  23d  Geo.  III.  §  4.  it  is  de- 
clared, that  after  a  perfon  is  rendered  bankrupt,  as 
thereby  directed,  no  poinding  of  the  moveables  be- 
longing  to  fuch  bankrupt,  within  30  days  before  his 
bankruptcy,  or  within  four  kalendar  months  thereafter, 
fhall  give  a  preference  to  fuch  poinder  over  the  other 
lawful  creditors  of  the  bankrupt;  but  the  goods  fo 
poinded  fhall  be  confidered  in  medio,  and  the  perfon 
receiving  the  price  of  them  fhall  be  liable  to  make  the 
fame  furthcoming  fo  as  that  all  the  other  creditors 
of  the  bankrupt  who  are  poffeffed  of  liquidate  grounds 
of  debts  or  decrees  for  payment,  fhall  be  intitled  to  their 
proportion  of  the  fame  ;  provided  they  make  their 
claim  by  fummoning  the  poinder  at  any  time  before 
the  expiration  of  the  faid  four  months,  deducting  al- 
ways the  expence  of  fuch  poinding  from  the  firft  end 
of  the  price  of  fuch  goods,  together  with  20  per  cent. 
on  the  appraifed  value,  which  the  poinder  fhall  retain 
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to  account  of  his  debt  in  preference  to  the  other  ere-  fins,  one  cr  more,  (landing  together  for  40  years,  and 
ditors ;  refefvirg  liberty  to  him  to  rank  on  the  re-  proceeding  either  on  retours  or  precepts  of  dare  con- 
maining  fum  for  the  full  amount  of  the  debt  contained  jlat.  This  has  given  rife  to  a  reafonable  diftinclicn 
in  his  diligence.  And  it  is  by  the  faid  act  further  de-  obferved  in  practice,  between  the  prefcription  of  a  fin- 
clared,  that  where  any  perfon  concerned  in  trade  or  gular  fucceiibr,  and  of  an  heir.  Singular  fuccefibrs 
manufactures  is  bankrupt,  as  before  mentioned,  it  may  mull  produce  for  their  title  of  prefcription,  not  only 
be  lawful  for  any  creditor,  to  the  amount  of  L.  100,    a  feifin,  but  its  warrant,  as  a  charter,  difpofition,  &c. 

either  in  their  own  perfon,  or  in  that  of  their  author  : 
but  the  production,  by  an  heir,  of  feifins,  one  or  mere, 
(landing  together  for  40  years,  and  proceeding  en  re- 
tours  or  precepts  of  dare  conflat,  is  fufficient.  The 
heir  is  not  obliged  to  produce  the  retours  or  precepts 
on  which  his  feifins  proceed,  nor  is  the  fingular  fuccef- 


or  any  two  creditors  to  the  amount  of  L.  150,  or  any 
three  or  more  creditors  to  the  amount  of  L.  200  or  up- 
wards, to  apply  for  fequeftration  of  the  eftate  real  and 
perfonal    belonging  to    the    debtor :     after 


awarding 


which  an  interim  factor,  and  then  a  truftee,  fhall  be 
chofen  by  the  creditors  who  is  to  conduct  the  bufinefs 


of  the  fequeftration,  according  to  the  various  rules  fixed  for  obliged  to  produce  the  ground  of  his  charter;  fo 
and  laid  down  by  the  ftatute.  The  act,  however,  ex-  that  if  the  title  of  prefcription  produced  be  a  fair  deed, 
prefsly  excludes  all  others,  except  thofe  concerned  in  and  a  fufficient  title  of  property,  the  poffeffor  is  fecure 
trade  or  manufactures  from  the  benefit  of  the  fequef-  by  the  act,  which  admits  no  ground  of  challenge,  but 
tration  ;  but  it  is  probable,  when  it  comes  to  be  re-  falfehood.  A  fpecial  ftatute,  for  eftablifhing  the  po- 
newed  or  digefled  in  another  form,  this  part  of  it  will    fitive  prefcription  in  moveable  rights,  was  not  necef- 

fary  ;  for,  fince  a  title  in  writing  is  not  requifite  for 
the  acquiring  of  thefe,  the  negative  prefcription,  by 
which  all  right  of  action  for  recovering  their  property 


fufFer  an  alteration 

Sect.  XIX.      Of  Prefcription. 
Prescription,    which  is  a  method,    both  of  efta 


is  cut  off,  effectually  fecures  the  poffeffor, 

4.  The  negative  prefcription  of  obligations,  by  the  Negative 
blifhing    and    extinguifhing    property,    is   either  pofi-    lapfe  of  40  years,  was  introduced  into  the  law  long  prefcrip- 
tive  or  negative.     P of, true   prefcription  is  generally  de-    before    the   pofitive,    (1469,   c.    29. — 1474*    c.    55.)  tl0n* 
fined,  as  the  Roman  ufucapio.    The  acquifition  of  pro-    This  prefcription  is  now  amplified  by  the  forefaid  act 

perty  (it  fhould  rather  be,  when  applied  to  the  law,  (1617),  which  has  extended  it  to  all  actions  competent 
the  fecuring  it  againft  all  further  challenge)  by  the  pof-  upon  heritable  bonds,  reverfions,and  others  whatsoever; 
fe/for's  continuing  his  poffeffion  for  the  time  which  law  unlefs  where  the  reverfions  are  either  incorporated  in 
has  declared  fufficient  for  that  purpofe :  negatke,  is  the  the  body  of  the  wadfet-right,  or  regiftered  in  the  regi- 
lofs  or  omiflion  of  a  right,  by  neglecting  to  follow  it  fter  of  reverfions  :  And  reverfions  fo  incorporated,  or 
forth,  or  life  it,  during  the  whole  time  limited  by  law.  regiftered,  are  not  only  exempted  from  the  negative 
The  doctrine  of  prefcription,  which  is,  by  fome  v/ri-    prefcription,  but  they  are  an  effectual  bar  againft  any 

has  been   in-    perfon  from  pleading  the  pofitive. 

5.  A  fhorter  negative  prefcription  is  introduced  by  a  fhortcr 
ftatute,  in  certain  rights  and  debts.     Actions  of  fpuil-  negative 
zie,  ejection,    and  others  of  that  nature,  muff    be   pur-  pjefcrip- 
fued  within  three  years  after  the  commifficn  of  the  fact      u" 
on  which  the  acton  is  founded.     As  in  fpuilzies  and 
ejections,  the  purfuer  was  entitled,  in  odium  of  violence, 
to  a  proof  by  his  own  oath  in  litem,  and  to  the  violent 
profits  againft  the  defender,  the  ftatute  meant  only  to 
limit  thefe  fpecial  privileges  by  a  three  years  prefcrip- 


ters,  condemned  as  contrary  to  juftice, 
troduced,  that  the  claims  of  negligent  creditors  might 
not  fubfift  for  ever,  that  property  might  be  at  laft 
fixed,  and  forgeries  difcouraged,  which  the  difficulty 
of  detecting  muft  have  made  exceedingly  frequent,  if 
no  length  of  time  had  limited  the  legal  effect  of  wri- 
tings. 

2.  Pofitive  prefcription  was  firft  introduced  into  the 
lav/  by  1 61 7,  c.  12.  which  enacts,  that  whoever  fhall 
have  poffeffed    his  lands,    annualrents  or  other  heri 


tages,  peaceably,  in  virtue  of  infeftments,  for  40  years    tion,  without  cutting  off  the  right  of  action,  where  the 


under 


r,- 
1 


continually  after  their  dates,  fhall  not  thereafter  be  dif- 
quieted  in  his  right  by  any  perfon  pretending  a  better 
title.  Under  heritages  are  comprehended  every  right 
that  is  fundo  annexum,  and  capable  of  continual  polfel- 
fion.  Continued  polfeffion,  if  proved  as  far  back  as  the 
memory  of  man,  prefumes  polfeffion  upwards  to  the 
date  of  the  infeftment.  The  whole  courfe  of  polfeffion 
muft  by  the  act  be  founded  on  feifins  ;  and  comequent- 
ly  no  part  thereof  on  the  bare  right  of  apparency  :  but 
40  years  polfeffion,  without  feifin,  is  fufficient  in  the 
prefcription  of  fuch  heritable  rights  as  do  not  require 
feifin.  The  polfeffion  muft  alfo  be  without  any  /awful 
interruption,  i.  e.  it  muft  neither  be  interrupted  via 
fa8i,  nor  via  juris.  The  prefcription  of  fubjects  not 
expreffed  in  the  infeftment  as  part  and  pertinent  of  an- 
other fubject  fpecially  expreffed,  has  been  explained, 
N°  clxvii.  6. 

3.  The  act  requires,  that  the  poffeffor  produce,  as  vants  fees,  and  alimony,  each  term's  rent,  fee,  or  ali- 
his  title  of  prefcription,  a  charter  of  the  lands  pre-  mony,  runs  a  feparate  courfe  of  prefciiption  ;  fo  that 
ceding  the  40  years  poffeffion,  with  the  feifin  follow-  in  an  action  for  thefe  the  claim  will  be  reftricted  to 
ing  on  it :  and  where  there  is  no.  charter  extant,  fei-    the  arrears  incurred  within  the  three  years  immediately 

before 


claim  is  reftricted  to  fimple  reftitution.  Under  the  ge- 
neral words,  and  others  if  that  nature,  are  compre- 
hended all  actions  where  the  purfuer  is  admitted  to 
prove  his  libel  by  his  own  oath  in  litem. 

6.  Servants  fees,  houfe-rents,  mens   ordinaries,  ft.  e.  Prefcrip- 
money  due  for  board),  and  merchants  accounts,  fall  ticn  of  fer- 
tile triennial  prefcription,    (by   1579,    c.   83.)  vants  fees>- 
here  is  alfo  a  general  claufe  fubjoined  to  this  ftatute, 
of  other  the  Hie  dells,  which  includes  alimentaty  debts, 
wages  due  to  workmen,  and  accounts  due  to  writers, 
agents,  or  procurators.     Thefe  debts  may,  by  this  act, 
be  proved  after  the  three  years,  either  by  the  writing 
or  oath  of  the  debtor  ;   fo  that  they  prescribe  only  as 
to  the  mean  of  proof  by  witneffes  ;  but  after  the  three 
years,  it  behoves  the  creditor  to  refer  to  the  debtor's 
oath,   not  only    the  conftitution,  but   the  fubfiftence 
of  the  debt.     In  the  prefcription   of  houfe-rents,  fer- 
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before  the  citation  :  15 at,  in  accounts,  prelcription  does  tion  of  holograph  writings  to  all  obligations  for  funis 

not  begin  till  the  lad  article  ;  for  a  fmgle   article  can-  not   exceeding  L.  ioo  Scots*  which  are  not  attefted  by 

not  be  called  an  account.     Actions  of  removing  muft  witneffes;  becaufe  though  thefe    are    in    practice  fi> 

alfo  be   purfued  within   three  years  after  the  warning,  ftained,  yet  they  ought  not  to  have  the  fame  duration 

Reductions   of  erroneous  retours  prefcribe,  if  not  pur-  with  deeds  attefted  by  witneffes.     Though  in  the  fhort 

fued  within  20  years.  prefcriptions  of  debts,  the  right  of  action  is  for  evar 

Of  mini-  7.  Minifters  ftipends  and  multures   prefcribe  in  five  loft,    if  not   exercifed  within    the    time  limited  ;    yet 

Acrsfti-       years  after  they  are  due  ;  and  arrears  of  rent,  five  years  where  action  was  brought  on  any  of  thofe  debts,  be- 

pends,  &c.  after  the_ tenant's  removing  from   the  lands.     As  the  fore    the  prescription   was  run,  it  fubfifted,  like  any 

prefcription  of  mails  and  duties  was  introduced  in  fa-  other  right,  for   40  years.     As  this  defeated  the  pur- 

vour  of  poor  tenants,  that   they  might  not  fuffer  by  pofe   of  the    acts   eftablifhing    thefe    prefcriptions,  aJl 

neglecting  to  preferve  their  difcharges,  a  proprietor  of  proceifes    upon  warnings,   fpuil/.ies,  ejections,    or  ar- 

lands  fubject  to  a  liferent,  who  had  obtained  a  leafe  of  reftments,  or  for  payment  of  the  debts  contained  in 

all  the  liferented  lands  from  the  liferenter,  is  not  in-  aft  1669,  c.  9.  are  by  the  faid  aft,  joined  with  1685, 
titled  to  plead  it,  nor  a  tackfman  of  one's  whole  eflate, 
who  had  by  the  leafe  a  power  of  removing  tenants. 
Bargains  concerning  moveables,  or  fums  of  money 
which  areproveable  by  witneffes,  prefcribe  in  five  years 
after  the  bargain.     Under  thefe  are  included  fales,  1c- 
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cations,  and  all  other  confenfual  contracts,  to  the  con- 
stitution of  which  writing  is  not  neceifary.  But  all  the 
abovementioned  debts,  may,  after  the  five  years,  be 
proved,  either  by  the  oath  or  the  writing  of  the  debt- 
or ;  of  which  above,  (par.  6.)  A  quinquennial  pre- 
fcription is  eftablifhed  in  arreftments,  whether  on  de- 
crees or  depending  actions  :  The  firft  prefcribe  in  five 
years  after  ufing  the   arreftment,  and  the  laft  in   five    receipt  for  bills  granted  by  a  writer  to  his  employer, 


Limitation 
of  caution- 
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c.  14.  declared  to  prefcribe   in  five  years,  if  not  wa- 
kened within  that  time  ;  fee  N°  clxxxiii.  26. 

10.   Certain  obligations  are  loft  by  the  lapfe  of  lefs  Extinction 
than  40  years,  without  the,  aid  of  ftatute,  where  the  °/  obliga- 
nature    of  the  obligation,    and  the    circumftances  0ftionsbyta- 
parties,  juftify  it  :  thus,  bills  which  are  not  intended  Clturnit>'" 
for  lading  fecurities,  produced  no  action,  where  the 
creditor  had  been  long  filent,  unlefs  the  fubftance  of 
the  debt  be  proved  by  the  debtor's  oath  ;  but  the  pre- 
cife  time  was  not  fixed  by  practice.     But  the  duration 
of  bills  is  now  limited  to  fix  years  by  the  12  Geo.  III.  ; 
rendered  perpetual    by  23  Geo.  III.     Thus  alfo,    a 


years  after  fentence  is   pronounced  on  the   depending 
action. 

8.  No  perfon  binding  for  or  with  another,  either  as 
cautioner  or  co-principal,  in  a  bond  or  contract  for  a 
fum  of  money,  continues  bound  after  feven  years  from 
the  date  of  the  bond,  provided  he  has  either  a  claufe 
of  relief  in  the  bond,  or  a  feparate  bond  of  relief,  in- 
timated to  the  creditor,  at  his  receiving  the  bond.  But 
all  diligence  ufed  within  the  feven  years  againft  the 
cautioner  (hall  ftand  good.  As  this  is  a  public  law, 
intended  to  prevent  the  bad   confequences  of  rafh  en- 


not  infifted  upon  for  23  years,  was  found  not  produc- 
tive of  an  action.  The  prefcriptions  of  the  reftitution 
of  minors,  of  the  benefit  of  inventory,  &c.  are  ex- 
plained in  their  proper  places. 

11.  In    the  pofitive  prefcription,  as   eftablifhed    by  Btuafdn 
the  act   1 61 7,  the  continued   poffeffion  for  40  years,  FrcfcriP- 
proceeding   upon   a   title   of  property  not  chargeable1'011' 
with  falfehood,  fecures  the  poffeffor  againft  all  other 
grounds  of  challenge,  and  fo  prefumes  bona  f.'rs,  pra- 
fumptione  juris   et    de  jure.     In  the  long  negative  pre- 
fcription, lonajldes  in  the  debtor  is  not  required  :  the 


gagements,  its  benefit  cannot,  before  the  lapfe  of  the  creditor's  neglecting  to  infift  for  fo  long  a  time,  is 
feven  years,  be  renounced  by  the  cautioner.  As  it  is 
correctory,  it  is  ftrictly  interpreted :  Thus,  bonds 
bearing  a  mutual  claufe  of  relief  pro  rata,  fall  not  un- 
der it ;  nor  bonds  of  corroboration  nor  obligations, 
where  the  condition  is  not  purified,  or  the  term  of  pay- 
ment not  come  within  the  feven  years  ;  becaufe  no  di- 
ligence can  be  ufed  on  thefe.  The  ftatute  excludes  all 
eautionries  for  the  faithful  difcharge  of  offices ;  thefe 


conftrued  as  an  abandoning  of  his  debt,  and  fo  is  e- 
quivalent  to  a  difcharge.  Hence,  though  the  fubfift- 
ence  of  the  debt  fhould  be  referred  to  the  debtor's 
own  oath,  rifter  the  40  years,  he  is  not  liable. 

1 2.   Prefcription  runs  de  momenta  in   momentum  :   the  Prefcrip 
whole  time  defined  by  law  muft  be  completed,  before  tion,  a- 
a  right  can  be  either  acquired  or  loft  by  it  ;  fo  that 
interruption,  made  on  the  laft  day  of  the  40th  year, 


not  being  obligations  in  a  bond  or  contract  for  fums  of    breaks  its    courfe.     The  pofitive  prefcription  runs  a- 
money.     And  practice  has  denied  the  benefit  of  it  to  all    gainft  the  fovereign   himfelf,  even  as  to  his  annexed 


ainfl 
wh»m  it 
tuns. 


judicial  cautioners,  as  cautioners  in  afufpenfion. — Ac- 
tions of  count  and  reckoning,  competent  either  to  mi- 
nors againft  their  tutors  or  curators,  or  vice  verfa,  pre- 
fcribe in  ten  years  after  the  majority  or  death  of  the 
minor. 


property  ;  but  it  is  generally  thought  he  cannot  fuffer 
by  the  negative  :  he  is  fecured  againft  the  negligence 
of  his  officers  in  the  management  of  proceifes,  by  ey- 
prefs  ftatute,  1600,  c.  14.  The  negative,  as  well  as 
the    pofitive    prefcription,    runs    againft    the    church, 


9.  Holograph  bonds,  miffive  letters,  and  books  of  though  churchmen  have  but  a  temporary  intereft  in 

account,    not  attefted    by    witneffes,    prefcribe  in  20  their  benefices.     But  becaufe  the  rights  of  beneficia- 

years,    unlefs    the  creditor  lhall  thereafter  prove  the  ries  to  their  ftipends  are  liable  to  accidents,  through 

verity  of  the  fubfeription  by  the  debtor's  oath.     It  is  the  frequent  change  of  incumbents,   13  years  poffef- 

therefore   fufficient  to  five  from  the  effect  of  this  pre-  lion  does,  by  a  rule  of  the  Roman  chancery  which   is 

fcription,  that  the  conftitution  of  the  debt  be  proved  adopted  in  law,  found  a  prefumptive  title  in  the  benefi- 

by  the  party's  oath  after  the  20  years;  whereas,  in  fti-  ciary ;  but  this  is  not  properly  prefcription;  for  if  by 

pends,  merchants  accounts,  &c.  not  only  tlje   confti-  titles  recovered,  perhaps  out  of  the  incumbent's  own 

fubfiftence   of  the  debt,  muft  be  pro-  hands,  it   fliall  appear  that  he  has  poffeffed  tithes  or 

or  the  debtor's  oath,  after  the  term  other  fubjects  to  a  greater  extent  than  he  ought,   his 

Some  lawyers   extend  this  prefcrip-  poffeflion   will  be  reftricted  accordingly.     This  right 

4  T  2  muft 
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I  aw  of   muft  not  be  confounded  with  that  eftablifhed  in  favour 
Scotland.    0f  churchmen,  which  is  confined  to  church  lands  and 
rents,    and    conftkutes  a  proper  prefcription    upon  a 
pofleflion  of  30  years. 

1  3.  The  claufe  in  the  aft  161 7,  faving  minors  from 
prefcription,  is  extended  to  the  pofitive,  as  well  as  to 
the  negative  prefcription  ;  but  the  exception  of  mino- 
rity is  not  admitted  in  cafe  of  hofpitals  for  chil- 
dren, where  there  is  a  continual  fucceffion  of  minors, 
that  being  a  cafus  infolitus.  Minors  are  exprefsly  ex- 
cepted in  feveral  of  the  fhort  prefcriptions,  as   1579, 

c.   18. 1669,  c.  9.  ;  but  where  law  leaves  them  in 

the  common  cafe,  they  muft  be  fubject  to  the  common 
rules. 

14.  Prefcription  does  not  run  contra  non  vale/item 
agerc,  again  ft  one  who  is  barred,  by  fome  legal  inca- 
pacity, from  purfuing  ;  for  in  fuch  cafe,  neither  ne- 
gligence nor  dereliction  can  be  imputed  to  him.  This 
rule  is,  by  a  favourable  interpretation,  extended  to 
wives,  who  ex  re-verentia  maritali  forbear  to  purfue  ac- 
tions competent  to  them  againft  their  hufbands.  On 
the  fame  ground,  prefcription  runs  only  from  the 
time  that  the  debt  or  right  could  be  fued  upon.  Thus, 
inhibition  prescribes  only  from  the  publishing  of  the 
deed  granted  to  the  inhibitor's  prejudice  ;  and  in  the 
prefcription  of  removings,  the  years  are  computed  on- 
ly from  the  term  at  which  the  defender  is  warned  to 
remove.  Neither  can  prefcription  run  againft  perfons 
who  are  already  in  pofleflion,  and  fo  can  gain  nothing 
by  a  purfuit.  Thus,  where  a  perfon,  who  has  two  ad- 
judications affecting  the  fame  lands,  is  in  pofleflion 
upon  one  of  them,  prefcription  cannot  run  againft  the 
other  during  fuch  pofleflion. 
Certain  T5-  Certain  rights  are    incapable    of  prefcription: 

rights inca-  ( I.)  Things  that  law  has  exempted  from  commerce, 
pable  of  ( 2. )  Res  mera  fadultatis,  e.  g.  a  faculty  to  charge  a 
fubject  with  debts,  to  revoke,  &c.  cannot  be  loft  by 
prefcription ;  for  faculties  may,  by  their  nature,  be 
exercifed  at  any  time :  hence,  a  proprietor's  right  of 
ufing  any  act  of  property  on  his  own  grounds,  cannot 
be  loft  by  the  greateft  length  of  time.  (3.)  Excep- 
tions competent  to  a  perfon  for  eliding  an  action, 
cannot  prefcribe,  unlefs  the  exception  is  founded  on  a 
right  productive  of  an  action,  e.  g.  compenfation ; 
fuch  right  muft  be  infifted  on  within  the  years  of 
prefcription.  (4.)  Obligations  of  yearly  penfions  or 
payments,  though  no  demand  has  been  made  on  them 
for  40  years,  do  not  fuffer  a  total  prefcription,  but 
ftill  lubfift  as  to  the  arrears  fallen  due  within  that  pe- 
riod ;  becaufe  prefcription  cannot  run  againft  an  ob- 
ligation till  it  be  payable,  and  each  year's  penfion  or 
payment  is  confideresl  as  a  feparate  debt. 

16.  No  right  can  be  loft  non  utendo  by  one,  unlefs 
the  effect  of  that  prefcription  be  to  eftablifh  it  in  ano- 
ther. Hence  the  rule  arifes,  juri  fangu'inis  nunquam 
pnefcr'ibitur.  Hence  alfo,  a  proprietor  of  land  cannot 
lofe  his  property  by  the  negative  prefcription,  unlefs 
he  who  objects  it  can  himfelf  plead  the  pofitive.  On 
the  fame  ground,  a  fuperior's  right  of  feu-duties  can- 
not be  loft  non  utendo  ;  becaufe,  being  inherent  in  the 
fuperiority,  it  is  truly  a  right  of  lands  that  cannot  fuf- 
fer the  negative  prefcription,  except  in  favour  of 
one  who  can  plead  the  pofitive  ;  which  the  vafial  can- 
not do,  being  deftitute  of  a  title.  This  rule  applies 
alfo  to  parionage  tithes,  which  are  an  inherent  burden 
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upon    all  lands  not  fpecially    exempted ;    and    from    Law  of 
which  therefore  the  perfon  liable  cannot   prefcribe  an   Scotland, 
immunity  ;  by  bare  non  payment :  but  fuch  vicarage      ~~v~ 
tithes  as  are  only  due  where  they  are  eftablifhed  by  u- 
fage,  may  be  loft   by  prefcription.     In  all  thefe   cafes, 
though  the  radical  right  cannot  fuffer    the  negative 
prescription,  the  bygone   duties,  not   demanded  with- 
in the  40  years,  are  loft  to  the  proprietor,  fupericr, 
or  titular. 

1 7.  Prefcription  may    be  interrupted  by  any  deed  Tnterrup- 
whereby  the  proprietor  or  creditor  ufes  his  right  ort'onclPre- 
ground  of  debt.     In  all  interruptions,  notice  muft  be       inion* 
given  to  the  pofleflbr    of  the  fubject,    or  the  debtor, 

that  the  proprietor  or  creditor  intends  to  fue  upon 
his  right.  All  writings  whereby  the  debtor  himfelf 
acknowledges  the  debt,  and  all  procefles  for  payment 
brought,  or  diligences  ufed  againft  him  upon  his  ob- 
ligation, by  horning,  inhibition,  arreftment,  &V.  muft 
be  effectual  to  interrupt  prefcription. 

18.  Interruptions,  by  citation  upon  libelled  fum- 
monfes,  where  they  are  not  ufed  by  a  minor,  pre- 
fcribe, if  not  renewed  every  feven  years  :  but  where 
the  appearance  of  parties,  or  any  judicial  act  has  fol- 
lowed thereupon,  it  is  no  longer  a  bare  citation,  but 
an  action  which  fubfifts  for  40  years.  It  has  been 
found,  that  the  fexennial  prefcription  of  bills  is  not  in- 
terrupted by  a  blank  citation,  as  pradbfed  in  the  court 
of  admiralty.  Citations  for  interrupting  the  prefcrip- 
tion of  real  rights  muft  be  given  by  meifengers  ;  and 
the  fummonfes,  on  which  fuch  citations  proceed,  mull: 
pafs  the  fignet  upon  the  bill,  and  be  regiftered  within  60 
days  after  the  execution,  in  a  particular  regifter  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpofe  :  and  where  interruption  of 
real  rights  is  made  via  fa8i,  an  inftrument  muft  be 
taken  upon  it,  and  recorded  in  the  faid  regifter  ;  other- 
wife  it  can  have  no  effect  againft  Angular  fucceflbrs. 

19.  Interruption  has  the  effect  to  cut  off  the  courfe 
of  prefcription,  fo  that  the  perfon  prefcribing  can  avail 
himfelf  of  no  part  of  the  former  time,  but  muft  beein 
a  new  courfe,  commencing  from  the  date  of  the  inter- 
ruption. Minority,  therefore,  is  no  proper  interrup- 
tion :  for  it  neither  breaks  the  courfe  of  prefcription, 
nor  is  it  a  document  or  evidence  taken  by  the  minor 
on  his  right :  it  is  a  perfonal  privilege  competent  to 
him,  by  which  the  operation  of  the  prefcription  is  in- 
deed fupended  during  the  years  of  minority,  which 
are  therefore  difcounted  from  it ;  but  it  continues  to 
run  after  majority,  and  the  years  before  and  after  the 
minority  may  be  conjoined  to  complete  it.  The  fame 
doctrine  applies  to  the  privilege  arifing  from  one's  in. 
capacity  to  act. 

20.  Diligence  ufed  upon  a  debt,  againft  any  one  of 
two  or  more  co-obligants,  preferves  the  debt  itfelf,  and 
fo  interrupts  prefcription  againft  all  of  them  ;  except 
in  the  fpecial  cafe  of  cautioners,  who  are  not  affected 
by  any  diligence  ufed  againft  the  principal  debtor.  In 
the  fame  manner,  a  right  of  annualrent,  conftituted 
upon  two  feparate  tenements,  is  preferved  as  to  both 
from  the  negative  prefcription,  by  diligence  ufed  a- 
gainft  either  of  them.  But  whether  fuch  diligence  has 
alfo  the  effect  to  hinder  the  pofleflbr  of  the  other  te- 
nement by  fingular  titles  from  the  benefit  of  the  pofi- 
tive prefcription,  may  be  doubted. 
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III.     OF   SUCCESSION. 

Sect.  XX.      Of  fucceffion  in  heritable  rights. 

oingblar  fucceflbrs  are    thofe    who    fucceed  to   a 
perfon  yet  alive,  in  a  fpecial  fubjeet  by  Angular  titles 


the  cafe  of  heirs-portioners ;  and  fuceeffion  in  flirpes,  Law  of 
■where  the  remoter  heirs  draw  no  more  among  them  Scotland, 
than  the  fiiare  belonging  to  their  afcendent  or  Jiffs, 
whom  they  reprefent ;  an  example  of  which  may  be 
figured  in  the  cafe  of  one  who  leaves  behind  him  a 
daughter  alive,  and  two  grand-daughters  by  a  daughter 
deceafed.     In  which  cafe  the    two    grand-dauo'hters 


fucceffion,  in    its  proper    fenfe,    is   a  method  of  would  fucceed  equally  to  that  half  which' would  have 


to 


Order  of 

fucceffion 


tranfmitting  rights  from  the  dead  to  the  living.  He- 
ritable rights  defcend  by  fucceffion  to  the  heir  proper- 
ly fo  called  ;  moveable  rights  to  the  executors,  who 
are  fometimes  faid  to  be  heirs  in  moveables.  Succef- 
fion  is  either  by  fpecial  deftination,  which  defcends 
thofe,  named  by  the  proprietor  himfelf 
which  devolves  upon  the  perfons  whom  the  law  marks 
out  for  fucceflbrs,  from  a  prefumption,  that  the  pro- 
prietor would  have  named  them  had  he  made  a  defti- 
nation. The  firft  is  in  all  cafes  preferred  to  the  other, 
as  prefumption  mull  yield  to  truth. 

2.  In  the   fucceffion  of  heritage,  the  heirs    at  law 


seen  alive. 


portioners. 


belonged  to  their  mother  had  (he  bt 

_  4.  In  the  fucceffion   of  heirs-portioners,    indivifible  Sncc«ffion 
rights,  e.  g.   titles  of  dignity,  fall  to  the  eld  eft  fitter,  of  heirs- 
A  {ingle    right  of  fuperiority  goes  alfo  to  the  eldeft 
for  it  hardly  admits  a  divifion,  and  the  condition  of  the 
or    legal,    vaffal  ought  not  to  be  made  worfe  by  multiplying  fu- 
periors  upon  him.     Where  there  are  more  fuch  rights, 
the  eldeft  may  perhaps  have  her  election  of  the  beft ; 
but  the  younger  fillers  are  intitled  to  a  recompence,  in 
fo  far  as  the  divifions  are  unequal ;  at  leaft,  where  the 
fuperiorities  yield  a  conftant  yearly  rent.     The  prin- 
cipal feat  of  the  family  falls  to  the  eldeft,  with  the  gar- 


are  otherwife   called  heirs  general,  heirs  whatfoever,    den  and  orchard  belonging  to  it,  without  recompence 
in  heritage,  or  heirs   of  line;  and    they    fucceed  by  the  right  of  to  the  younger  filters  ;  but  all  other  houfes  are  divided 


blood,  in  the  following  order.  Firft,  defcendents 
among  thefe,  fons  are  preferred  to  daughters,  and  the 
eldeft  fon  to  all  the  younger.  Where  there  are  daugh- 
ters only,  they  fucceed  equally,  and  are  called  heirs- 
portioners.  Failing  immediate  defcendents,  grand- 
children fucceed  ;  and  in  default  of  them,  great- 
grandchildren ;  and  fo  on  in  infinitum  :  preferring,  as 
in  the  former  cafe,  males  to  females,  and  the  eldeft 
male  to  the  younger. 


amongft  them,  together  with  the  lands  on  which  they 
are  built,  as  parts  and  pertinents  of  thefe  lards.  A 
pracipuum,  however,  is  due  only  in  the  cafe  of  fuccef- 
fion of  heirs-portioners  ab  intejlato  ;  and  therefore  there 
is  no  place  for  it  where  the  fucceffion  is  taken  under  a 
deed. 

6.  Thofe  heritable  rights,  to  which  the  deceafed  did  Heir  of 
himfelf  fucceed  as  heir  to  his  father  or  other  anceftor,  conqucft. 
get  fometimes  the  name  of  heritage  in  a  ftricr  fenfe,  in 


Collaterals. 


3.  Next  after  defcendents,  collaterals  fucceed  ;  among  oppofition  to  the  feuda  nova,  or  feus  of  conqueft,  which 
whom  the  brothers  german of  the  deceafed  have  the  firft  he  had  acquired  by  fingular  titles,  and  which  defcend, 
place.     But  as,  in  no  cafe,  the  legal  fucceffion  of  heri-   not  to  his  heir  of  line,  but  of  conqueft.     This  diftinc- 


tage 


is,  by  the  iaw  of  Scotland,  divided  into  parts,  un- 
lefs  where  it  defcends  to  females ;  the  immediate 
younger  brother  of  the  deceafed  excludes  the  reft,  ac- 


cording;  to  the  rule,  heritage 


defcends. 


tion  obtains  only  where  two  or  more  brothers  or  uncles, 
or  their  illue,  are  next  in  fucceffion  ;  in  which  cafe,  the 
immediate  younger  brother,  as  heir  of  line,  fucceeds  to 
the  proper  heritage,  .becaufe  that  defcends;  whereas 
the  conqucft  afcends  to  the  immediate  elder  brother. 
It  has  no  place  in  female  fucceffion,  which  the  law  di- 
vides equally  among  the  heirs-portioners.  Where  the 
deceafed  was  the  younger  brother,  the  immediate  eider 
fanguinean,  in  the  fame  order  as  brothers  german;  and    brother  is  heir  both  of  line  and  of  conqueft.     Aneftate 


Where 
the  fucceffion 


the  de- 
goes  to 


ceafed  is  himfelf  the  youngeft, 

the  immediate    elder 

tion  from  this  rule.     If  there  are  no  brothers  german, 

the  lifters  german  fucceed  equally  :  then  brothers 


brother,  as  being  the  leaft  devia- 


'.on- 


failing  them,  fifters  confanguinean  equally.  Next,  the 
father  fucceeds.  After  him,  his  brothers  and  fifters, 
according  to  the  rules  already  explained  ;  then  the 
grand-father  ;  failing  him,  his  brothers  and  fifters  ;  and 


difponed  by  a  father  to  his  eldeft  fon,  is  not  conqueft 
in  the  fon's  peifon,  but  heritage  ;  becaufe  the  fon  would 
have  fucceeded  to  it,  though  there  had  been  no  difpo- 
fition.     The  heir  of  conqueft  fucceeds  to  all  rights  af- 


fo  upwards,  as  far  back  as  propinquity  can  be  proved,    fecting  land,  which  require  feifin  to  perfect  them.     But 


No  fuccef-  Though  children  fucceed  to  their  mother,  a  mother 
Hon  by  the  cannot  to  her  child  ;  nor  is  there  any  fucceffion  by  the 
law  through  the  mother  of  the  deceafed ;  in  fo  much 
that  one  brother  uterine,  i.  e.  by  the  mother  only,  can- 
not fucceed  to  another,  even  in  that  eftate  which  flowed 
originally  from  their  common  mother. 

4.  In  heritage  there  is  a  right  of  repr:fenfation,  by 
which  one  fucceeds,  not  from  any  title  in  himfelf,  but 
in  the  place,  and  as  reprefenting  fome  of  his  deceafed 
afcendents.  Thus,  where  one  leaves  a  younger  fon,  and 
a  grandchild  by  his  eldeft,  the  grandchild,  though  far- 
ther  removed  in  degree  from  the  deceafed  than  his 
uncle,  excludes  him,  as  coming  in  place  of  his  father 
the  eldeft  fon.  Hence  arifes  the  diftinction  between 
fucceffion  in  capita,  where  the  divifion  is  made  into  as 


mother. 


Succeffion 

in  capita 
and  in 

fiirpe. 


teinds  go  to  the  heir  of  line  ;  becaufe  they  are  merely 
a  burden  on  the  fiuits,  not  on  the  land.  Tacks  do  not 
fall  under  conqueft,  becaufe  they  are  complete  rights 
without  feifm  ;  nor  perfonal  bonds  taken  to  heirs  fe- 
cluding  executors. 

7.  The  heir  of  line  is  intitled  to  the  fucceffion,  not  Heirfhjp- 
only  of  fubjecls  properly  heritable,  but  to  that  fort  of  moabvees. 
moveables  called  heir/hip,  which  is  the  beft  of  certain 
kinds.  This  doclrine  has  been  probably  introduced, 
that  the  heir  might  not  have  an  houfe  and  eftate  to  fuc- 
ceed to,  quite  difmantled  by  the  executor.  In  that  fort 
which  goes  by  pairs  or  dozens,  the  beft  pair  or  dozen 
is  the  heirfhip.  There  is  no  heirfhip  in  fungibles,  or 
things  eftimated  by  quantity ;  as  grain,  hay,  current 
money,  &c.     To  intitle  an  heir  to  this  privilege,  the 


many  equal  parts  as  there  are  capita  or  heirs,  which  is    deceafed  muft  have  been  either,  ( 1.)  A  prelate  :   (2.)  A 

baron,. 


]02 

Law  of 

Scotland- 


Suceeflion 
by  detona- 
tion. 


Tailzies. 


Their  re- 

quifites. 


baron,  L 
not  erect 

nualrent 


L  A 

e.  who  ftood  infeft  at  his  death  in  lands,  tho' 
:d  into  a  barony  ;  or  e\en  in  a 


w. 


Part  III. 


oi  are 


tho'  completed  by  infeftmsnt  before  the  aft  1685,  was     Law  of 
ineffectual,  becaufe  not  recorded  in  terms  of  the  act.        Scotland. 
Or,  (3.)  A  burgefs  ;  not  an  honorary  one,         12.  An  heir  of  entail  has  full  power  over  the   en-  Heirs  of 
but  a  trading  burgefs   of  a  royal  borough,  or  at  leaft    tailed  eftate,  except  in  fo  far  as  he  is  exprefsly  fettered  ;  entail, their 


right 


in  the  right 


of  his  ancef- 
nor  of  tailzie,  has 


and  as  entails  are  an  unfavourable  restraint  upon  pro- powers  and 
perty,  and  a  frequent  fnare  to  trading  people,  they  are  rellr'^;|- 
Jir'iS'iJfimt  juris  :    fo  that  no    prohibition  or  irritancies  on9, 
are  to  be  inferred  by  implication.     By  10  George  HI. 
c.  5*.  heirs  of  entail  are  intitled  (notwithstanding  any 


one  intitled  to  enter  burgefs 

tor.     Neither  the  heir  of  conquest, 

right  to  heirfhip-moveables. 

8.  As  to  fucceflion  by  defoliation,  no  proprietor  can 
fettle  any  heritable  eftate,  in  the  proper  form  a  tefta- 
ment ;  not  even  bonds  fecluding  executors,  tho'  thefe    reftrictions  in  the  deed  of  entail)  to  improve  their  eltates 


are  not  heritable  dx  fua  natura  :  But,  where  a  tefta- 
ment  is  in  part  drawn  up  in  the  ftyle  of  a  deed  inter 
vivos,  fuch  part  cf  it  may  contain  a  fettlement  of  heri- 
'tage,  though  executors  fhould  be  named  in  the  tefta- 
mentary  part.  The  common  method  of  fettling  the 
fucceflion  of  heritage  is  by  difpofition,  contract  of  mar- 
riage, or  fimple  procurator)-  of  refignation  :  and,  tho' 
e  difpofition  fettling  heritage  fhould  have  neither  pre- 
cept nor  procuratory,  it  founds  an  action  againft  the 
heir  of  line  to  complete  his  titles  to  the  eitate  ;  and 
thereafter  divert  himfelf  in  favour  of  the  difpor.ee.    The 


by  granting  leafes,  building  farm-houfes,  draining,  in 
doling,  and  excambing,  under  certain  limitations,  and 
to  claim  repayment  of  three-fourths  of  the  expence 
from  the  next  heir  of  entail. — This  act  extends  to  all 
tailzies,  whether  made  prior  or  pofterior  to  the  1685. 

13.  An  heir,  who  counteracts,  the  directions  of  the  Contraven- 
tailzie,  by  aliening  any  part  cf  the  eftate,  charging  it  tion,  by 
with   debt,  &c   is  faid   to   contravene.     It  is  not  the  wno™  in- 
iimple  contracting  of  debt  that  infers   contravention  ;  errec 
the  lands  entailed  muft  be  actually  adjudged  upon  the 
debt  contracted.     An  heir  may,  where  he   is  not  ex- 


appellation  of  tailzie,  or  entail,  is  chiefly  ufed  in  the    prefsly  barred,  fettle  rational  provifions  on  his  wife  and 


cafe  of  a  land  eftate,  which  is  fettled  on  a  long  feries 
of  heirs  fubftituted  one  after  another.  The  perfon 
firft  called  in  the  tailzie,  is  the  inftitute  ;  the  reft,  the 
heirs  of  tailzie,  or  the  fubltitutes. 

9.  Tailzies,  when  confidered  in  relation-  to  their  fe- 
veral  degrees  of  force,  are  either,  (1.)  Simple  desti- 
nations: (2.)  Tailzies  with  prohibitory  claufes  (3.) 
Tailzies  with  prohibitory,  resolutive,  and  irritant  clau- 
fes. That  is  a  fimple  deftination,  where  the  perfons 
called  to  the  fucceflion  are  fubftituted  one  after  ano- 
ther, without  any  restraint  laid  on  the  excrcife  of  their 
property.     The    heirs,   therefore,  fucceeding  to    fuch 


children,  without  incurring  contravention.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  whether  the  heirs  alfo  of  the  contravener 
would  forfeit  their  right  from  the  acts  or  deeds  of  their 
predeceffor  where  there  is  no  exprefs  claufe  in  the  en- 
tail fettling  it ;  and  though  the  words  of  the  act  1685 
(which  declares,  that  entails  executed  according  to  the 
directions  of  it,  fhall  be  effectual  not  only  againft  the 
contravener  and  his  heirs,  but  againft  creditors),  may 
feem  to  favour  the  idea  that  heirs  alfo  would  forfeit, 
the  more  favourable  opinion  has  received  the  Sanction 
of  the  fupreme  court.  For  the  "greater  fecurity,  how- 
ever, a  claufe  is   now  ufually  infertcd  in  tailzies,  de- 


eftate,  are  abfolute  fiars,  and   confequently  may  alter    claring,  that  the  contravention  of  the  heir  in  poffeffion 


the  deftination  at  pleafure. 

10.  In  tailzies  with  claufes   prohibitory,  e. 


decla- 


ring that  it  fhall  not  be  lawful  to  the  heirs  to  contract 
debts  or  alien  the  lands  in  prejfldice  of  the  fucceffion, 
none  of  the  heirs  can  alien  gratuitously.  But  the  mem- 
bers of  entail  may  contract  debts  which  will  be  effec- 
tual to  the  creditors,  or  may  difpofe  of  the  eftate  for 
onerous  caufes.  In  both  thefe  forts,  the  maker  him- 
felf may  alter  the  tailzie  ;  except,  (1.)  Where  it  has 
been  granted  for  an  onerous  caufe,  as  in  mutual  tail- 
zies;  or  (2.)  Where  the  maker  is  exprefsly  difabled, 
as  well  as  the  inftitute  or  the  heirs. 

11.  Where  a  tailzie  is  guarded  with  irritant  and  re- 


fhall  not  affect  his  defendants,  when   fuch   is  the  in- 
tention of  the  granter. 

14.  When  the  heirs  of  the  laft  perfon  Specially  cal-  In  what 
led  in  a  tailzie  come  to  fucceed,  the  irritancies  have  no  £  .     an 
longer  any  perfon  in  iavour  of  whom  they  can  operate  ;  fcjj 
and  confequently,  the  fee,  which  was  before  tailzied, 
becomes   fimple  and  unlimited   in  the  perfon  of  fuch 
heirs.     By  the  late  act  20th   Geo.   II.    for  abolifhing 
wardholdings,    the  king  may    purchafe    lands  within 
Scotland,    notwithftanding    the    ftricteft    entail ;    and 
where  the  lands  are  in  the  hands  of  minors  or  fatuous 
perfons,  his  majefty  may  purchafe  them  from  the  cura- 
tors or  sruardians.     And  heirs  of  entail  mav  fell  to  their 


folutive  claufes,  the  eftate  entailed  cannot  be  carried  off   vaffals  the  fuperiorities  belonging  to  the  entailed  eftate|; 


by  the  debt,  or  deed,  of  any  of  the  heirs  fucceeding 
thereto,  in  prejudice  of  the  fubftitutes.  It  was  long 
doubted,  whether  fuch  tailzies  ought  to  be  effectual, 
even  where  the  Superior's  confent  was  adhibited  ;  be- 


but  in  all  thefe  cafes,  the  price  is  to  be  fettled  in  the 
fame  manner  that  the  lands  or  fuperiorities  fold  were 
fettled  before  the  fale. 

15.   Rigiits,  not  only  of  land-eftates,  but  of  bonds,  Rights 


caufe  they  funk  the  property  of  eltates,  and  created  a  are  fomelimes  granted  to  two  or  more  perfons  in  con-  taken  in 

perpetuity  of  liferents.     They  were  firft  explicitly  au-  junct  fee.     Where  a  right  is  fo  granted  to  two  ftran-  £onJun 

thorifed  by    1685,  c.  22.     By  ttrts  ftatute,  the  entail  gers,  without  any  fpecial  claufe  adjected  to  it,  each  of 

muft  be  regiftered  in  a  fpecial  register  eftablifhed  for  them  has  an  equal  interest  in  the  fee,  and  the  part  of 

that  purpofe  ;  and  the  irritant  and  refolutive  claufes  the  deceafed  defcends  to  his  own  heir.     If  the  right  be 

muft  be  inferted,  not  only  in  the  procuratories,  pre-  taken  to  the  two  jointly,  and  the  longfj}  liver  and  their 

cepts,  and  feifms,  by  which  the  tailzies  are  firft  confti-  heirs,  the  feveral  Shares  of  the  conjunct  fiars  are  affec- 

tuted,  but  in  all  the  after  conveyances  thereof;  other-  table  by  their  creditors  during  their  lives:   but,  on  the 

wife  they  can  have  no  force  againft  Angular  fucceffors,  death  of  any  one  of  them,  the  furvivor  has  the  fee  of 

But  a  tailzie,  even  without  thefe  requiiites,  is  effectual  the  whole,  in  fo  far  as  the  fhare  of  the  predeceafed  re- 

againft  the  heir  of  the  granter,  or  againft  the  inftitute  mains   free,  after  payment  of  his   debts.     Where  the 

who  accepts  of  it.     It  has  been  found,  that  an  entail,  right  is  taken  to  the  two  in  conjunct  fee,  and  to  the 

heirs 


Part  III. 


Law  of 

Scotland. 


Heirs  of 
provifion. 


Effedb  of 
provifions 
to  children 


Provifion 
to  heirs. 


heirs  of  one  of  them,  he  to  whofe  heirs  the  right  is  ta- 
ken is  the  only-  fiar  ;  the  right  of  the  other  refolves  in- 
to a  fimple  liferent :  yet  where  a  father  takes  a  right 
to  himfelf  and  his  fon  jointly,  and  to  the  fon's  heTrs, 
fuch  right  being  gratuitous,  is  not  underflood  to  ftrip 
the  father  of  the  fee,  unlefs  a  contrary  intention  fliall 
plainly  appear  from  the  tenor  of  the  right. 

16.  Where  a  right  is  taken  to  a  hufband  and  wife, 
in  conjunct  fee  and  liferent,  the  hufband,  as  theper/om 
dignior,  is  the  only  fiar  :  the  wife's  right  refolves  into 
a  liferent,  unlefs  it  be  prefumable,  from  fpecial  circum- 
flances,  that  the  fee  was  intended  to  be  in  the  wife. 
Where  a  right  of  moveables  is  taken  to  hufband  and 
wife,  the  heirs  of  both  fucceed  equally,  according  to 
the  natural  meaning  of  the  words. 

17.  Heirs  of  provifion  are  thofe  who  fucceed  to  any 
fubject,  in  virtue  of  a  provifion  in  the  inveftiture,  or  o- 
ther  deed  of  fettlement.  This  appellation  is  given  mofl 
commonly  to  heirs  of  a  marriage.  Thefe  are  more  fa- 
vourably regarded  than  heirs  by  fimple  deflination, 
who  have  only  the  hope  of  fucceffion  ;  for  heirs  of  a 
marriage,  becaufe  their  provifions  are  conflituted  by  an 
onerous  contract,  cannot  be  difappointed  of  them  by 
any  gratuitous  deed  of  the  father.  Neverthelefs,  as 
their  right  is  only  a  right  of  fucceflion,  which  is  not 
defigned  to  reftrain  the  father  from  granting  onerous 
or  rational  deeds,  he  continues  to  have  the  full  power  of 
felling  the  fubject,  or  charging  it  with  debts,  unlefs  a 
proper  right  of  credit  be  given  to  the  heir  by  the  mar- 
riage contract,  e.  g.  if  the  father  fhould  oblige  himfelf 
to  infeft  the  heir  in  the  lands,  or  make  payment  of  the 
fum  provided  againfl  a  day  certain,  or  when  the  child 
attains  a  certain  age,  &c.  ;  for  fuch  rights,  when  per- 
fected by  infeftment,  or  fecured  by  diligence,  are  ef- 
fectual againll  all  the  pofcerior  deeds  of  the  father, 
even  onerous. 

18.  Though  all  provifions  to  children,  by  a  mar- 
riage contract  conceived  in  the  ordinary  form,  being 

'  merely  rights  of  fucceffion,  are  poftponed  to  every  one- 
rous debt  of  the  granter,  even  to  thofe  contracted  po- 
fterior  to  the  provifions  ;  yet  where  a  father  executes  a 
bond  of  provifion  to  a  child  actually  exifting,  whether 
fuch  child  be  the  heir  of  a  marriage  or  not,  a  proper 
debt  is  thereby  created,  which,  though  it  be  without 
doubt  gratuitous,  is  not  only  effectual  againfl  the  fa- 
ther himfelf  and  his  heirs,  but  is  not  reducible  at  the 
inftance  even  of  his  prior  onerous  creditors,  if  he  was 
folvent  at  the  time  of  granting  it.  A  father  may  not- 
withstanding a  rirft  marriage-contract,  fettle  a  jointure 
on  a  fecond  wife,  or  provide  for  the  children  of  a  fecond 
marriage  ;  for  fuch  fettlements  are  deemed  onerous  ; 
but  where  they  are  exorbitant,  they  will  be  refcricted 
to  what  is  rational :  and  in  all  fuch  fettlements,  where 
the  provifions  of  the  firfl  marriage  contract  are  en- 
croached upon,  the  heirs  of  that  marriage  have  recourfe 
againfl  the  father,  in  cafe  he  fhould  afterwards  acquire 
a  feparate  eflate,  which  may  enable  him  to  fulfil  both 
obligations. 

19.  In  marriage-contracts,  the  con  que  fl,  or  a  certain 
part  of  it,  is  frequently  provided  to  the  iffue  ;  by  which 
is  underflocd  whatever  real  addition  fha.ll  be  made  to 
the  father's  eflate  during  the  marriage  by  purchafe  or 
donation.  Conquefl  therefore  muft  be  ir&c,  L  e.  what 
remains  after  payment  of  debts  due  by  the  father.  As 
in  other  provifions,  fo  in  conquefl :  the  father,  is  full 


w. 
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fiar,  and  may  therefore  difpofe  of  it  for  onerous  or  ra-  L*w  of 
tional  caufes.  Where  hei  itable  rights  are  provided  to  the  ^cothrd.^ 
heirs  of  a  marriage,  they  fall  to  the  eldeft  fon,  for  he  is  u 
the  heir  at  law  in  heritage.  Where  a  fum  of  money  is  fo 
provided,  the  word  heir  is  applied  to  the  fubject  of  the 
provifion,  and  fo  marks  out  tie  executor,  who  is  the 
heir  in  moveables.  When  an  heritable  right  is  pro-  To  bairns, 
vided  to  the  bairns  (or  iffue)  of  a  marriage,  it  is  di- 
vided equally  among  the  children,  if  np  divifion  be 
made  by  the  father ;  for  fuch  deftination  cuts  off  the 
exclufive  right  of  the  legal  heir.  No  provifion  granted 
to  bairns,  gives  a  fpecial  right  of  credit  to  any  one 
child,  as  long  as  the  father  lives :  the  right  is  granted 
famUia ;  fo  that  the  whole  mufl  indeed  e;o  to  one  or 
other  of  them  ;  but  the  father  has  a  power  inherent  in 
him,  to  divide  it  among  them,  in  fuch  proportions  as 
he  thinks  befl,  yet  fo  as  none  of  them  may  be  entirely 
excluded,  except  in  extraordinay  cafes. 

20.  A  claufe  of  return  is  that,  by  which  a  fum  in  a  Claufe  of 
bond   or  other  right,  is  in  a  certain  event  limited  to  return, 
return  to  the  granter  himfelf,  or  his  heirs.     When  a 

right  is  granted  for  onerous  caufes,  the  creditor  may 
defeat  the  claufe  of  return,  even  gratuitoufly.  But, 
where  the  fum  in  the  right  flows  from  the  granter,  or 
where  there  is  any  other  reafonable  caufe  for  the  pro- 
vifion of  return  in  his  favour,  the  receiver  cannct  difap- 
point  it  gratuitoufly.  Yet  fince  he  is  fiar,  the  fum  may 
be  either  afligned  by  him  for  an  onerous  caufe,  or  af- 
fected by  his  creditors. 

21.  An  heir  is,  in  the  judgment  of  law,  eadem  per- Heirs, 
fona  cum  defunflo,  ar.d  fo   reprefents  the  deccafed  uni- 

verfally,  not  only  in  his  rights,  but  in  his  debts :  in  the 
firfl  view,  he  is  faid  to  be  heir  acJive ;  in  the  fecond, 
pqffvae.  From  this  general  rule  are  excepted,  heirs  fub- 
flituted  in  a  fpecial  bend,  and  even  fubitkuted  in  a 
difpofition  omnium  benorum,  to  take  effect  at  the  grang- 
er's death  ;  for  fuch  fubftitutes  are  confidered  as  lin- 
gular fucceffors,  and  their  right  as  an  univerfal  legacy, 
which  dees  not  fubject  the  legatee  ultra  valorem,  but 
heirs  male  or  of  tailzie,  though  their  right  be  limited  to 
fpecial  fubjects,  are  liable,  not  merely  to  the  extent  of 
the  fubject  entailed  or  provided,  but  infolulum  ;  bee;,  . 
fuch  rights  are  defigned  to  carry  an  univerfal  character, 
and  fo  infer  an  univerfal  renrefentation  of  the  granter. 
The  heir  of  line  is  primarily  liable  for  the  debts  of  his 
predeceffor  ;  for  he  is  the  moil  proper  heir,  and  fo  mult 
be  difcuffed  before  any  other  can  be  purfued  ;  next  to 
him  the  heir  of  conquefl,  becaufe  he  alfo  fucceeds  to 
the  univerfitas  of  the  whole  heritable  rights  which  his 
predeceffor  had  acquired  by  lingular  tities ;  then,  the 
heir  male,  or  of  a  mariage ;  for  their  propinquity  of 
blood  fubjects  them  more  directly  than  any  ctiier  heir 
of  tailzie,  who  may  poffibly  be  a  ftranger ;  and  who  for 
that  reafon  is  not  liable  to  be  difcufed,  except  for  fuch 
of  the  predeceffbr's  debts  or  deeds  as  relate,  fpecially 
to  the  lands  tailzied ;  as  to  which  he  is  liable  even  be- 
for  the  heir  of  line.  Heirs  portioners  are  liable  pro 
rata  for  their  predeceffors  debts  ;  but  if  any  of  them 
prove  infolvent,  the  creditor  may,  after  difcuGing  her, 
infifl  for  her  fhare  againfl  the  reft,  who  will  be  liable 
in  fo  far  as  they  are  lucrata  by  the  fucceffion..  Where 
an  heir,  liable  fubjidiare,  pays  the  predeceffor's  debt, 
he  has  relief  againfl  the  heir  who  is  more  direct- 
ly liable,  in  refrect  of  \vhera  he  is  not  co-heir,  but 
creditor. 
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22.  Before  an  heir  can  have  an  active  title  to  his  an- 
ceftor's  rights,  he  mull  be  entered  by  fervice  and  rs- 
tour.  He  who  is  intitled  to  enter  heir,  is,  before  his 
actual  entry,  called  apparent  heir.  The  bare  right  of 
apparency  carries  certain  privileges  with  it.  An  ap- 
parent heir  may  defend  his  anceftor's  titles  againil 
any  third  party  who  brings  them  under  challenge.  Te- 
nants may  fafely  pay  him  their  rents ;  and  after  they 
have  once  acknowledged  him  by  payment,  he  may 
compel  them  to  continue  it ;  and  the  rents  not  uplift- 
ed by  the  apparent  heir  belong  to  his  executors,  upon 
his  death. 

23.  As  an  heir  is,  by  his  entry,  Subjected  univerfally 
to  his  anceftor's  debts,  apparent  heirs  have  therefore  a 
year  (annus  deliberandi)  allowed  to  them  from  the  an- 
ceftor's deceafe,  to  deliberate  whether  they  will  enter 
or  not ;  till  the  expiry  of  which,  though  they  may 
be  charg;ed  by  creditors  to  enter,  they  cannot  be  fued 
in  any  procefs  founded  upon  fuch  charge.  Though 
declaratory  actions,  and  others  which  contain  no  per- 
fonal  conclufion,  may  be  purfued  againft  the  apparent 
heir  without  a  previous  charge  ;  action  does  not  lie 
even  upon  thefe,  within  the  year,  if  the  heir  cannot 
make  the  proper  defences  without  incurring  a  paffive 
title.  But  judicial  Sales,  commenced  againft  an  ances- 
tor, may  by  fpecial  act  of  federunt  be  continued  upon 
a  citation  of  the  heir,  without  waiting  the  year  of  de- 
liberating. This  annus  deliberandi  is  computed,  in  the 
cafe  of  a  pofthumous  heir,  from  the  birth  of  fuch  heir. 
An  apparent  heir,  who,  by  immixing  with  the  eftate 
of  his  anceftor,  is  as  much  Subjected  to  his  debts  as  if 
he  had  entered,  can  have  no  longer  a  right  to  delibe- 
rate whether  he  will  enter  or  not. 

24.  All  Services  proceed  on  brieves  from  the  chan- 
cery, which  are  called  brieves  of  inquef,  and  have  been 
long  known  in  Scotland.  The  judge,  to  whom  the 
brief  is  directed,  is  required  to  try  the  matter  by  an  in- 
queft of  15  fworn  men.  The  inqueft,  if  they  find  the 
claim  verified,  muft  declare  the  claimant  heir  to  the 
deceafed,  by  a  verdict  or  fervice,  which  the  judge  muft 
atteft,  and  return  the  brief,  with  the  fervice  proceeding 
on  it,  to  the  chancery  ;  from  which  an  extract  is  ob- 
tained called  the  r clour  of the  fervice. 

25.  The  fervice  of  heirs  is  either  general  or  fpecial. 
A  general  fervice  vefts  the  heir  in  the  right  of  all  he- 
ritable fubjects,  which  either  do  not  require  feifin  or 
which  have  not  been  perfected  by  feifin  in  the  perfon 
of  the  anceftor.  A  public  right,  therefore,  according 
to  the  feudal  law,  though  followed  by  feifin,  having 
no  legal  effects  till  it  be  confirmed  by  the  Superior, 
muft,  as  a  perfonal  right,  be  carried  by  a  general  fer- 
vice. A  fpecial  fervice,  followed  by  feifin,  vefts  the 
heir  in  the  right  of  the  fpecial  fubjects  in  which  the  an- 
ceftor died  infeft. 

26.  If  an  heir,  doubtful  whether  the  eftate  of  his 
anceftor  be  fufficient  for  clearing  hit  debts,  fhall,  at  any 
time  within  the  annus  deliberandi,  exhibit  upon  oath  a 
full  inventory  of  all  his  anceftor's  heritable  fubjects,  to 
the  clerk  of  the  fhire  where  the  lands  lie  ;  or,  if  there  is 
no  heritage  requiring  feifin,  to  the  clerk  of  the  fhire 
where  he  died  ;  and  if,  after  the  fame  is  fubferibed  by 
the  fheriff  or  fheriff-depute,  the  clerk,  and  himfelf,  and 
regiftered  in  the  fheriff 's  books,  the  extract  thereof 
fhall  be  regiftered  within  forty  days  after  expiry  of  the 
annus  deliberandi  in  the  general  regifter  appointed  for 
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that  purpofe,  his  fubfequent  entry  will  Subject  him  no 
farther  than  to  the  value  of  fuch  inventory.  If  the  in- 
ventory be  given  up  and  regiftered  within  the  time 
prefcribed,  the  heir  may  Serve  on  it,  even  after  the 
year.  ■ 

27.  Creditors  are  not  obliged  to  acquiefce  in  the  va- 
lue of  the  eftate  given  up  by  the  heir  ;  but,  if  they  he 
real  creditors,  may  bring  the  eftate  to  a  public  fale,  in 
order  to  difcover  its  true  value  ;  Since  an  eftate  is  al- 
ways worth  what  can  be  got  Sor  it.  An  heir  by  in- 
ventory, as  he  is  in  effect  a  truftee  for  the  creditors, 
muft  account  for  that  value  to  which  the  eftate  may 
have  been  improved  fince  the  death  of  the  anceftor,  and 
lie  muft  communicate  to  all  the  creditors  the  eafes  he 
has  got  in  tranfacting  with  any  one  of  them. 

28.  Practice  has  introduced  an  anomalous  fort  of  F.n try  upon 
entry,  without  the  interpofition  oS  an  inqueft,  by  the  a  precept 
Sole  confent  of  the  fuperior ;  who,  if  he  be  Satisfied  that  of  clare  <""■ 
the  perSon  applying  to  him  is   the  next  heir,  grants-'  J  ' 

him  a  perSon  (called  of  clare  conjlat,  from  the  firft  words 
of  its  recital),  commanding  his  bailie  to  infeft  him  in 
the  fubjects  that  belonged  to  his  anceftor.  The  heir, 
by  taking  feifin  on  this  precept,  becomes  pajjive,  liable 
for  all  the  debts  of  his  anceftor  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  acquires  an  active  title,  as  to  the  fubjects  con- 
tained in  the  precept  in  queftions  with  the  fuperior  or 
his  heirs  ;  and  they  may,  when  followed  by  feifin,  af- 
ford a  title  of  prefcription  :  But  as  no  perfon  can  be 
declared  an  heir  by  private  authority,  they  cannot  bar 
the  true  heir  from  entering  after  20  years,  as  a  legal 
entry  would  have  done  ;  the  true  heir,  in  fuch  caSe, 
having  it  ftill  in  his  power  to  Set  afide  that  right,  and 
obtain  himfelf  regularly  ferved  at  any  time  within  the 
years  of  prefcription.  Of  the  fame  nature  is  the  entry  gnt  . 
by  hafp  and  ftaple,  commonly  ufed  in  burgage  tene-  hafp  and 
ments  of  houfes  ;  by  which  the  bailie,  without  calling  llaplc. 
an  inqueft,  cognofces  or  declares  a  perSon  heir,  upon 
evidence  brought  before  himfelf;  and,  at  the  fame 
time  infefts  him  in  the  Subject,  by  the  Symbol  of  the 
hafp  and  ftaple  oS  the  door.  Charges  given  by  cre- 
ditors to  apparent  heirs  to  enter,  ftand  in  the  place  oS 
an  actual  entry,  So  as  to  Support  the  creditor's  dili- 
gence (clxxii.  2.). 

29.  A  general  Service  cannot  include  a  Special  one  ;  A  fpec;ai 
fince  it  has  no  relation  to  any  Special  Subject,  and  car-  fervice  in- 
ries  only  that  claSs  of  rights  on  which  feifin  has   not  eludes  age- 
proceeded  ;  but  a  fpecial  fervice  implies  a  general  one  neral  one. 
of  the  fame  kind  or  character,  and  consequently  carries 

even  Such  rights  as  have  not  been  perfected  by  feifin. 
Service  is  not  required  to  eftabiifh  the  heir's  right  in 
titles  of  honour,  or  offices  of  the  higheft  dignity  ;  for 
theSe  deScend  jure  fanguinis. 

30.  An  heir,  by  immixing  with  his  anceftor's  eftate  Paffive 
without  entry,  Subjects  himSelS  to  his  debts,  as  if  he  titles, 
had   entered  ;  or,  in  the  law-phrafe,  incurs  a  paffive 
title.     The  only  paffive  title  by  which  an  apparent  heir 
becomes  liable  univerfally  for  all  his  anceftor's  debts, 

is  geftlo  pro  harede,  or  his  behaving  as  none  but  an  heir  Gea!e  prt 
has  right  to  do.     Behaviour  as  heir  is  inferred  from  baredt. 
the  apparent  heir's  intromiffion,  after  the  death  of  the 
anceftor,  with  any  part  of  the  lands  or  other  heritable 
fubjects  belonging  to  the  deceafed,  to  which  he  him- 
felf might  have  completed  an  active  title  by  entry. 

31.  This  paffive  title  is  excluded,  if  the  heir's  in- 
tromifiion  be  by  order  of  law ;  or  if  it  be  founded  on 
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Law  of  lingular  titles,  and  not  as  heir  to  the  deceafed.  But 
Scotland.  an  apparent  heir's  purchafing'  any  right  to  his  ancef- 
"  tor's  eftate,  otherwife  than  at  public  roup  (auction), 
or  his  poffeffing  it  in  virtue  of  rights  fettled  in  the  per- 
fon  of  any  near  relation  of  the  anceftor,  to  whom  he 
himfelf  may  fucceed  as  heir,  otherwife  than  upon  pur- 
chafe  by  public  fale,  is  deemed  behaviour  as  heir. 

32.  Behaviour  as  heir  is  alfo  excluded,  where  the  in- 
tromiffion  is  fmall,  unlefs  an  intention  to  defraud  the 
anceftor's  creditors  be  prefumable  from  the  circum- 
ftances  attending  it.  '  Neither  is  behaviour  inferred 
againft  the  apparent  heir,  from  the  payment  of  his 
anceftor's  debt,  which  is  a  voluntary  act,  and  profi- 
table to  the  creditors :  nor  by  his  taking  out  of  brieves 
'  to  ferve ;  for  one  may  alter  his  purpofe,  while  it  is  not 
completed :  nor  by  his  affuming  the  titles  of  honour 
belonging  to  his  anceftor,  or  exercifing  an  honorary 
office  hereditary  in  the  family ;  for  thefe  are  rights  an- 
nexed to  the  blood,  which  may  be  ufed  without  pro- 
per reprefentation.  But  the  exercifing  an  heritable  of- 
fice of  profit,  which  may  pafs  by  voluntary  conveyance, 
and  confequently  is  adjudgeable,  may  reafonably  be 
thought  to  infer  a  paffive  title.  Laftly,  as  pafllve 
titles  have  been  introduced,  merely  for  the  fecurity  of 
creditors ;  therefore,  where  queftions  concerning  be- 
haviour arife  among  the  different  orders  of  heirs,  they 
are  liable  to  one  another  no  farther  than  in  valorem  of 
their  feveral  intromiffions. 
FraccptU  33.   Another  paffive  title  in  heritage,  may  be  incur- 

henditatis.  red  by  the  apparent  heir's  accepting  a  gratuitous  right 
from  the  anceftor,  to  any  part  of  the  eftate  to  which 
he  himfelf  might  have  fucceeded  as  heir ;  and  it  is  cal- 
led pracept'19  hereditatis,  becaufe  it  is  a  taking  of  the 
fuccefllon  by  the  heir  before  it  opens  to  him  by  the 
death  of  his  anceftor.  If  the  right  be  onerous,  there 
is  no  paffive  title  ;  if  the  confideration  paid  for  it  does 
not  amount  to  its  full  value,  the  creditors  of  the  de- 
ceafed may  reduce  it,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  gratuitous,  but 
ftill  it  infers  no  paffive  title. 

34.  The  heir  incurring  this  paffive  title  is  no  farther 
liable,  than  if  he  had  at  the  time  of  his  acceptance 
entered  heir  to  the  granter,  and  fo  fubjected  himfelf 
to  the  debts  that  were  then  chargeable  againft  him ; 
but  with  the  pofterior  debts  he  has  nothing  to  do,  not 
even  with  thofe  contracted  between  the  date  of  the 
right  and  the  infeftment  taken  upon  it,  and  he  is 
therefore  called  fuccejfor  titido  lucrathio  pojl  contraclum 
debitum. 

35.  Neither  of  thefe  paffive  titles  takes  place,  unlefs 
the  fubject  intermeddled  with  or  difponed  be  fuch  as 
the  intromitter  or  receiver  would  fucceed.  to  as  heir. 
In  this  alfo,  thefe  two  paffive  titles  agree,  that  the  in- 
tromiffion  in  both  muft  be  after  the  death  of  the  ance- 
ftor; for   there    can  be  no  termini  habiles  of  a  paffive 

.  title,  while  the  anceftor  is  alive.  But  in  the  following 
refpect  they  differ :  Gejiio  pro  heredc,  being  a  vicious 
paffive  title  founded  upon  a  quafi  delict,  cannot  be  ob- 
jected againft  the  delinquent's  heir,  if  procefs  has  not 
'been  litifcontefted  while  the  delinquent  himfelf  was 
alive ;  whereas  the  fuccejjor  tituh  lucrativo  is  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  difpolition  underftood  to  have  entered 
into  a  tacit  contract  with  the  granter's  creditors,  by 
which  he  undertakes  the  burden  of  their  debts  ;  and 
'  all  actions  founded  on  contract  are|tranfmiffible  againft 
heirs. 
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36.  An  apparent  heir,  who  is  cited  by  the  anceftor's  Law  of 
creditor  in  a  procefs  for  payment,  if  he  offers  any  pe-  Scotland, 
remptory  defence  againft  the  debt,  incurs  a  paffive  othTrTaf- 
title;  for  he  can  have  no  intereft  to  object  againft  it,  five  titles, 
but  in  the  character  of  heir.     In  the  fame  manner,  the 

heir's  not  renouncing  upon  a  charge  to  enter  heir,  in- 
fers it :  But  the  effect  of  both  thefe  is  limited  to  the 
fpecial  debt  purfued  for,  or  charged  upon.  This  paf- 
five title,  which  is  inferred  from  the  heir's  not  renoun- 
cing, has  no  effedt  till  decree  pafs  .againft  him ;  and 
even  a  renunciation  offered  after  decree,  if  the  decree 
be  in  abfence,  will  intitle  the  heir  to  a  fufpenfion  of 
all  diligence  againft  his  perfon  and  eftate,  competent 
upon  his  anceftor's  debts. 

37.  By  the  principles  of  the  feudal  law,  an  heir, 
when  he  is  to  complete  his  titles  by  fpecial  fervice,  muft 
neceffarily  pafs  over  his  immediate  anceftor,  e.  g.  his 
father,  if  he  was  not  infeft ;  and  ferve  heir  to  that  an- 
ceftor who  was  laft  veft  and  feifed  in  the  right,  and  in 
whofe  haredkas  jacens  the  right  muft  remain,  till  a  title 
be  connected  thereto  from  him.  As  this  bore  hard 
upon  creditors  who  might  think  themfelves  fecure  in 
contracting  with  a  perfon  whom  they  faw  for  fomc 
time  in  the  poffeffion  of  an  eftate,  and  from  thence 
concluded  that  it  was  legally  veiled  in  him  ;  it  is  there- 
fore provided  by  act  1 695,  that  every  perfon,  paffing 
over  his  immediate  anceftor  who  had  been  three  years 
in  poffeffion,  and  ferving  heir  to  one  more  temote, 
fhall  be  liable  for  the  debts  and  deeds  of  the  perfon 
interjected,  to  the  value  of  the  eftate  to  which  he  is 
ferved.  This  being  correctory  of  the  feudal  maxims, 
has  been  ftrictly  interpreted,  fo  as  not  to  extend  to 
the  gratuitous  deeds  of  the  perfon  interjected,  nor  to 
the  cafe  where  the  interjected  perfon  was  a  naked 
liar,  and  polfeffed  only  civilly  through  the  liferentcr. 

38.  The  law,  from  its  jealoufy  of  the  weaknefs  of  Reduction 
mankind  while  under  ficknefs,  and  of  the  importunity  by  the  heir 
of  friends  on  that  occafion,  has  declared  that  all  deeds  ex  caPHe 
affecting  heritage,  if  they  be  granted  by  a  perfon  on  le£i" 
deathbed,  (i.  e.  after  contradting  that  ficknefs  which 

ends  in  death),  to  the  damage  of  the  heir,  are  inef- 
fectual, except  where  the  debts  of  the  granter  have 
laid  him  under  a  neceffity  to  alien  his  lands.  As  this 
law  of  deathbed  is  founded  folely  in  the  privilege  of 
the  heir,  deathbed-deeds,  when  confented  to  by  the 
heir,  are  not  reducible.  The  term  properly  oppofed 
to  deathbed  is  liege  poujlie,  by  which  is  underftood  a 
ftate  of  health  ;  and  it  gets  the  name,  becaufe  perfons 
in  health  have  the  legitima  potejias,  or  lawful  power,  of 
difpofing  of  their  property  at  pleafure. 

36.  The  two  extremes  being  proved,  of  the  granter's  What  con. 
ficknefs  immediately  before  figning,  and  of  his  death  ft'tute3  a 
following  it,  though  at  the  greateft  diftance  of  time,  j"jilbed 
did,  by  the  former  law,  found  a  prefumption  that  the 
deed  was   granted  on  deathbed,  which  could  not  have 
been  elided  but  by  a  pofitive  proof  of  the  granter's 
convalefcence  ;  but  now  the  allegation  of  deathbed  is 
alfo  excluded,  by  his  having  lived  60  days  after  fign- 
ing the  deed.     The  legal  evidence  of  convalefcence  is 
the  granter's  having  been,  after  the  date  of  the  deed, 
at  kirk  OR  market  unfupported,  for  a  proof  of  either 
will  fecure  the  deed  from  challenge.     The  going  to 
kirk  or  market  muft  be  performed  when  the  people 
are  met  together  in  the  church  or  churchyard  for  any 
public  meeting,  civil  or  ecclefiaftical,  or  in  the  mar- 
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Law  of    kept-place   at  the   time  of  public  market.     No  other  heritage,  of  the  eldeftfon  over  the  younger,  or  of  males 

Scotland.   proof  0f  convalefcence  is  receivable,   becaufe  at  kirk  over  females,     Neither  does   the  right  of  reprefenta- 

v~~^~~ "  an(j    market   there   are    always     prefent   unfufpected  tion  (explained  n°  clxxx.  4.)   obtain  in  the  fucceflion 

witneffes,  which  we  can  hardly  be  fure  of  in  any  other  of  moveables,  except  in  the  fingle  cafe  of  a  competi- 

cafe.  tion  between  the  full  blood  and  the  half  blood  ;  for  a 

To  what         40.  The  privilege  of  fetting   afide  deeds   ex   capite  niece  by  the  full  blood  will  be  preferred  before  a  bro- 

heirs  this     /^;>  js  competent  to  all  heirs,  n«t  to  heirs  of  line  only,  ther  by  the  half  blood,  though  fhe  is  by  one  degree 

redu<ftloni3but  of  conqueft,  tailzie,  or  provifion  ;  not  only  to  the  more  remote  from  the  deceafed  than  her  uncle.    Where 

compe  en  •  jmme(j;ate)  but  to  remoter  heirs  as  foon  as  the  fuccef-  the  eftate  of  a  perfon  deceafed  confifts  partly  of  he- 

fion  opens  to  them.     But,  where  it  is   confented  to  ritage,  and  partly  of  moveables,  the  heir  in  the  heri- 

or  ratified  by  the  immediate  heir,  it  is  fecured  againft  tage  has  no  lhare  of  the  moveables,  if  there  are  others 

all  challenge,  even  from  the  remoter.     Yet  the  imme-  as  near  in  degree  to  the  deceafed  as  himfelf :  But  where 

diate  heir  cannot,  by  any  antecedent  writing,  renounce  the  heir,  in  fuch  cafe,  finds  it  his  intereft  to  renounce 

his   right  of  reduction,  and  thereby  give  ftrength  to  his  exclufive  claim  to  the  heritage,  and  betake  himfelf 

deeds  that  may  be  afterwards  granted  in  letlo  to  his  to  his  right  as  one  of  the  next  of  kin,  he  may  collate  of 

hurt ;  for  no  private  renunciation  can  authorife  a  per-  communicate  the  heritage  with  the  others,  who  in  their 

fon  to  act  contrary  to  a  public  law  ;  and  fuch  renuncia-  turn  rauft  collate  the  moveables  with  him  ;  fo  that  the 

tion  is  prefumed  to  be  extorted  through  the  fear  of  whole  is  thrown  into  one  mafs,  and  divided  equally 

exheredation.     If  the  heir  fhould  not  ufe  this  privilege  among  all  of  them.     This  doctrine  holds,  not  only  in 

of  reduction,  his  creditor  may,  by  adjudication,  trans-  the  line  of  defendants,  but  of  collaterals ;  for  it  was 
fer   it   to  himfelf;    or  he  may,  without  adjudication 
reduce  the  deed,  libelling  upon  his  intereft  as  credi- 
tor to  the  heir  :   But  the  granter's  creditors  have  no 


Law  of 
Scotland. 


introduced,  that  the  heir  might  in  no  cafe  be  worfe 
than  the  other  next  of  kin. 

2.  One  may  fettle  his  moveable  eftate  upon  whom  he  Sucreffion 


right  to  this  privilege,  in  regard  that  the  law  of  death-    pleafes,  excluding  the  legal  fucceffor,  by  a  teftament ;  in  move" 


bed  was  introduced,  not  in  behalf  of  the  granter  him- 
felf, but  of  his  heir. 

41.  The  law  of  deathbed  ftrikes  againft  difpofitions 
rights  may  0f  everv  fubject  to  which  the  heir  would  have  fucceed- 

\z  th"s       ed,  or  from  which  he  would  have  had  any  benefit,  had 
let  afide. 


What 


which  is  a  written  declaration  of  what  a  perfon  wills  to  \  f?    J- 
be  done  with  his  moveable  eftate  after  his  death.     No 
teftamentary  deed  is  effectual  till  the  death  of  the  tefta- 
tor ;  who  may  therefore  revoke  it  at  pleafure,  or  make 
a  new  one,  by  which  the  firft  lofes  its  force,  according 


IOU, 


it  not  been  fo  difponed.  Deathbed-deeds  granted  in  to  the  rule,  voluntas  tejlatoris  ejl  ambulatoria  ufque  ad  mor- 
confequence  of  a  full  or  proper  obligation  in  liege  poa-  tern  ;  and  hence  teftaments  are  called  lajl  or  latter  wills. 
Jlie,  are  not  fubject  to  reduction ;  but,  where  the  an-  Teftaments,  in  their  ftrict  acceptation,  muft  contain  a 
tecedent  obligation  is  merely  natural,  they  are  reducible,  nomination  of  executors,  i.  e.  of  perfons  appointed  to 
By  ftronger  reafon,  the  deceafed  cannot,  by  a  deed  adminifter  the  fucceflion  according  to  the  will  of  the 
merely  voluntary,  alter  the  nature  of  his  eftate  on  death-  deceafed  :  Yet  nothing  hinders  one  from  making  a  fettle- 
t>ed  to  the  prejudice  of  his  heir,  fo  as  for  heritable  ment  of  moveables,  in  favour  of  an  univerfal  legatee, 
to  make  it  moveable  ;  but  if  he  fhould,  in  liege  poujlie,  though  he  mould  not  have  appointed  executors  ;  and 
exclude  his  apparent  heir,  by  an  irrevocable  deed  con-  on  the  other  fart,  a  teftament  where  executors  are 
fcajming  referved  faculties,  the  heir  cannot  be  heard  to  appointed  is  valid,^though  the  perfon  who  is  to  have 
quarrel  the  exercife  of  thefe  faculties  on  death-bed. 

24.  In  a  competition  between  the  creditors  of  the 
deceafed  and  of  the  heir,  the  law  fact  1661)  has 
juftly  preferred  the  creditors  ©f  the  deceafed,  as  every 
man's  eftate  ought  to  be  liable,  in  the  firft  place,  for 
his  own  debt.  But  this  preference  is,  by  the  ftatute, 
limited  to  the  cafe  where  the  creditors  of  the  decea- 
fed have  ufed  diligence  againft  their  debtor's  eftate, 
within  three  years  from  his  death  ;  and  therefore  the 
heir's  creditors  may,  after  that  period,  affect  it  for 
their  own  payment.  All  difpofitions  by  an  heir,  of 
the  anceftor's  eftate,  within  a  year  after  his  death, 
are  null,  in  ib  far  as  they  are  hurtful  to  the  credi- 
tors    of  the    anceftor.       This     takes     place, 


though 
thefe   creditors    ftiould  have    ufed    no    diligence,  and 

even  where  the  diipofitions  are  granted  after  the  year  :    exceeding  L.  100  Scots,  are  fuftained  ; 
It  is  thought  they  are  ineffectual  againft  the  creditors    they  are   granted   for  more,  they  are 
of  the    deceafed    who  have  ufed  diligence  within  the 
thi  ee  years. 


clxsxi. 

Moveable 
jfucceflion 
Ifry  law. 


Sect.  XXI.      Of  Succejfwn  in   Moveables. 

In  the  fucceflion  of  moveable  rights,  it  is  an  univer- 
fal rule,  that  the  next  in  degree  to  the  deceafed  for 
next  of  kin)  fucceeds  to  the  whole  ;  and  if  there  are 
two  or  more  equally  near,  all  of  them  fucceed  by  equal 
parts,  without  that  prerogative,  which  takes  place  in 


is 

the  right  of  fucceffion  fhould  not  be  named.  In  this 
laft  cafe,  if  the  executor  nominated  be  a  ftrancer,  i.  e. 
one  who  has  no  legal  intereft  in  the  moveable  eftate, 
he  is  merely  a  truftee,  accountable  to  the  next  of  kin  ; 
but  he  may  retain  a  third  of  the  dead's  part  (explain- 
ed par.  6.)  for  his  trouble  in  executing  the  teftament; 
in  payment  of  which,  legacies,  if  any  be  left  to  him, 
muft  be  imputed.  The  heir,  if  he  be  named  execu- 
tor, has  right  to  the  third  as  a  ftranger  ;  but  if  one 
be  named  who  has  an  intereft  in  the  legal  fucceffion, 
he  has  no  allowance,  unlefs  fuch  intereft  be  lefs  than 
a  third.  Nuncupative  or  verbal  teftaments  are  not, 
by  the  law  of  Scotland,  effectual  for  fupporting  the 
nomination  of  an  executor,  let  the  fubject  of  the 
fucceffion  be  ever  fo  fmall:  But  verbal  legacies,  not 

and  even  where 
ineffectual  only 
as  to  the  excefs. 

3.  A  legacy  is  a  donation  by  the  deceafed,  to  be  Legacy. 
paid  by  the  executor  to  the  legatee.  It  may  be  grant- 
ed either  in  the  teftament  or  in  a  feparate  writing. 
Legacie-s  are  not  due  till  the  granter's  death ;  and 
confequently  they  can  tranfmit  no  right  to  the  exe- 
cutors of  the  legatee,  in  the  event  that  the  granter 
furvives  him.  A  cafe  occurred  fome  years  ago,  where 
a  teftator  left  a  legacy  payable  ivhen  the  legatee  arri- 
ved at  a  certain  age.  The  legatee  furvived  the  tefta- 
tor, 
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tor,  but  died  before  the  legacy  was  payable.  It  was 
found,  chiefly  upon  the  authority  of  the  Roman  law, 
that  the  legacy  veiled  in  the  legatee  a  morte  tejlatoris, 
and  upon  his  deceafe  was  due  to  the  legatee's  next  of 
kin. 

Legacies,  where  they  are  general,  u  e.  of  a  cer- 


7°7 
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rules  of  fociety,  fince  no  legitime  is  truly  due  on  a  mo- 
ther's death  :  yet  it  is  in  practice  tripartite  ;  two  thirds 

remain  with  the  furviving  father,  as  if  one  third  were  ' v ' 

due  to  him  proprio  nomine,  and  another  as  adminiftra- 
tor  of  the  legitime  for  his  children  ;  the  remaining 
third,  being  the  wife's  fhare,  goes  to  her  children, 
whether  of  that  or  any  former  marriage  ;  for  they  are 
all  equally  her  next  of  kin. 

7.  Before  a  te (lament  can  be  divided,  the  debts  ow-  Whatdeks 


ing  by  the  deceafed  are  to  be  deduced  ;  for  all 


execu- 


affedl  the 


tain  fum  of  money  indefinitely,  give  the  legatee  no 
right  in  any  one  debt  or  fubject ;  he  can  only  infill  in 
a  perfonal  action  again  ft  the  executor,  for  payment  out 
of  the  tellator's  effects.     A  fpecial  legacy,  i.  e.  of  a 

particular  debt  due  to  the  deceafed,  or  of  a  particular  try  muft  be  free.     As  the  hufband  has  the  full  power  of  executry 

fubjea  belonging  to  him,  is  of  the  nature  of  an  affig-  burdening  the  goods  in  communion,  his  debts  affect  the 

nation,  by  which  the  property  of  the  fpecial  debt  or  whole,  and  fo  leffen  the  legitime  and  the  fhare  of  the 

fubject  vefts,  upon  the  teftator's  death  in  the  legatee,  relict,  as  well  as  the  dead's  part.     His  funeral  charges, 

who  can  therefore  directly  fue  the  debtor  or  poffaffor :  and  the  mournings  and  alimony  due  to  the  widow,  are* 

Yet  as  no  legacy  can  be  claimed  till  the  debts  are  paid,  confidered  as  his  proper  debts  ;  but  the  legacies,  or  o- 

the  executor  muft  be  cited  in  fuch  procefs,  that  it  may  ther  gratuitous  rights  granted   by  him   on  death-bed 

affect  only  the  dead's   part.     Bonds 


be  known,  whether  there  are  free  effects  fufficient  for 
anfwering  the  legacy.  Where  there  is  not  enough  for 
payment  of  all  the  legacies,  each  of  the  general  lega- 
tees muft  fuffer  a  proportional  abatement  :  But  a  fpe- 
cial legatee  gets  his  legacy  entire,  though  there  fhould 
be  nothing  over  for  payment  of  the  reft  ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  he  has  no  claim,  if  the  debt  or  fubject 
bequeathed  fhould  perifh,  whatever  the  extent  of  the 
free  executry  may  be. 
Who  c»n  5.  Minors,  after  puberty,  can  teft  without  their  cu- 

teft,  and     rators,  wives  without  their  hufbands,  and  perfons  in- 
ur^e.r™hat  terdicted  without  their  interdictors :  but  baftards  can- 
ons  not  teft,  except  in  the  cafes  afterwards  fet  forth  N° 
clxxxii.  3.     As  a  certain  fhare  of  the  goods,  falling  un- 
der the  communion  that  is  confequent  on  marriage,  be- 
longs, upon  the  hufband's  deceafe,  to  his  widow,  jure 
reliffa,  and  a  certain  fhare  to  the  children,  called  the 
legitime,  portion-natural,  or  bairns  part  of  gear  ;  one  who 
has  a  wife  or  children,  though  he  be  the  abfolute  ad- 
miniftrator  of  all  thefe  goods  during  his  life,  and  con- 
fequently  may  alien  them  by  a  deed  inter  vivos,  in  liege 
poujlie,  even  gratuitoufly,  if  no  fraudulent  intention  to 
difappoint  the  wife  or  children  fhall  appear,  yet  can- 
not impair  their  fhares  gratuitoufly  on  death-bed ;  nor 
can  he  difpofe  of  his  moveables  to  their  prejudice  by 
teflament,  though  it  fhould  be  made  in  liege  poujlie  ; 
fince  teftaments  do  not  operate  till  the  death  of  the  tef- 
tator,  at  which  period  the  divifion  of  the  goods  in  com- 
munion have  their  full  effect  in  favour  of  the  widow 
and  children 
Divifion  of      6.  If  a  perfon  deceafed  leaves  a  widow,  but  no  child, 
a  teflament  his  teflament,  or,  in  other  words,  the  goods  in  com- 
munion, divide  in  two  :   one  half  goes  to  the  widow ; 
the  other  is  the  dead's  part,  i.  e.  the  abfolute  property 
of  the  deceafed,  on  which  he  can  teft,  and  which  falls 
to  his  next  of  kin,  if  he  dies  inteRate.     Where  he  leaves 
children,  one  or  more,  but  no  widow,  the  children  get 
one  half  as  their  legitime  :  the  other  half  is  the  dead's 
part ;  which  falls  alfo  to  the  children,  if  the  father  has 
not  tefted  upon  it.     If  he  leaves  both  widow  and  chil- 
dren, the  divifion  is  tripartite  :  the  wife  takes  one  third 
by  herfelf ;  another  falls,  as  legitime,  to  the  children 
equally  among  them,  or  even  to  an  only  child,  though  he 
fhould  fucceed  to  the  heritage  ;  the  remaining  third  is 
the  dead's  part.     Where  the  wife  predeceafes  without 
children,  one  half  is  retained  by  the  hufband,  the  o- 
ther  falls  to  her  next  of  kin  :  Where  fhe  leaves  children, 
the  divifion  ought  alfo  to  be  bipartite,  by  the  common 


the  dead's  part.  Bonds  bearing  intereft, 
due  by  the  deceafed,  cannot  diminifh  the  relict's  fhare, 
becaufe  fuch  bonds,  when  due  to  the  deceafed,  do  not 
increafe  it.  The  funeral  charges  of  the  wife  prede- 
ceafing,  fall  wholly  on  her  executors  who  have  right  to 
her  fhare.  Where  the  deceafed  leaves  no  family,  nei- 
ther hufband,  wife,  nor  child,  the  teflament  fuffers  no 
divifion,  but  all  is  the  dead's  part. 

8.  The  whole  iffue  of  the  hufband,  not  only  by  that 
marriage  which  was  diffolved  by  his  death,  but  by  any 
former  marriage,  has  an  equal  intereft  in  the  legitime; 
otherwife  the  children  of  the  firft  marriage  would  be 
cut  out,  as  they  could  not  claim  the  legitime  during 
their  father's  life.  But  no  legitime  is  due,  ( 1.)  Upon 
the  death  of  a  mother.  ( 2. )  Neither  is  it  due  to  grand- 
children, upon  the  death  of  a  grandfather.  Nor,  (3.) 
To  children  forisfamiliated,  i.  e.  to  fuch  as,  by  having 
renounced  the  legitime,  are  no  longer  confidered  as  in 
familia,  and  fo  are  excluded  from  any  farther  fhare  of 
the  moveable  eftate  than  they  have  already  received. 

9.  As   the   right   of  legitime  is   ftrongly  founded  in  Renuncla- 
nature,  the  renunciation  of  it  is  not  to  be   inferred  by  tio?  .of  thc 
implication.     Renunciation  by  a  child  of  his  claim  of  legltimc- 
legitime  has  the  fame  effect  as  his  death,  in  favour  of 
the  other  children  intitled  thereto  •  and  confequently 
the  fhare  of  the  renouncer  divides  among  the  reft ;  but 
he  does  not  thereby  lofe  his  right  to  the  dead's  part,  if 
he  does  not  alfo  renounce  his  fhare  in  the  father's  exe- 
cutry.    Nay,  his  renunciation  of  the  legitime,  where 
he  is  the  only  younger  child,  has  the  effect  to  convert 
the  whole  fubject  thereof  into  dead's  part,  which  will 
therefore  fall  to  the  renouncer  himfelf  as  next  of  kin, 
if  the  heir  be  not  willing  to  collate    the  heritage  with 
him.     Yet  it  has  been  found  that  the  renunciation    of 
the  only  younger  child  made  the  whole  legitime  accrue 
to  the  heir  without  collation. 

For  preferving  an  equality  among  all  the  chil- 


10. 


dren  who  continue  intitled  to  the  legitime,  we  have  a- 
dopted  the  Roman  doctrine  of  collatio  bonorum  ;  where- 
by the  child,  who  has  got  a  provilion  from  his  father, 
is  obliged  to  collate  it  with  the  others,  and  impute  it 
towards  his  own  fhare  of  the  legitime  ;  but  if  from  the 
deed  of  provifion,  the  father  fhall  appear  to  have  in- 
tended it  as  a  pracipuum  to  the  child,  collation  is  ex- 
cluded. A  child  is  not  bound  to  collate  an  heritable 
fubject  provided  to  him,  becaufe  the  legitime  is  not  im- 
paired by  fuch  provilion.  As  this  collation  takes  place 
only  in  queftions  among  children  who  are  intitled  to 

4  U  2  the 
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the  legitime,  the  relict  is  not  bound  to  collate  donations 
given  her  by  her  hufband,  in  order  to  increafe  the  legi- 
time •  and  on  the  other  part,  the  children  are  not  obli- 
ged to  collate  their  provifions,  in  order  to  increafe  her 
fhare. 

1 1 .  As  an  heir  in  heritage  mull  complete  his  titles 
by  entry,  fo  an  executor  is  not  veiled  in  the  right  of  the 
moveable  eftate  of  the  deceafed  without  confirmation. 
Confirmation  is  afentence  of  the  commiffary  or  bifhop's 
court,  impowering  an  executor,  one  or  more,  upon  ma- 
king inventory  of  the  moveables  pertaining  to  the  de- 
ceafed, to  recover,  poffefs,  and  adminifter  them,  either 
in  behalf  of  themfelves,  or  of  others  interefted  therein. 
Teftaments  muft  be  confirmed  in  the  commiffariot 
where  the  deceafed  had  his  principal  dwelling  houfe  at 
his  death.  If  he  had  no  fixed  refidence,  or  died  in  a 
foreign  country,  the  confirmation  muft  be  at  Edinburgh, 
as  the  commune  Jorum  ;  but  if  he  went  abroad  with  an 
intention  to  return,  the  commiffariot  within  which  he 
refided  before  he  left  Scotland,  is  the  only  proper 
court. 

12.  Confirmation  proceeds  upon  an  edict,  which  is 
affixed  on  the  door  of  the  parifh  church  where  the  de- 
ceafed dwelt,  and  fcrves  to  intimate  to  all  concerned 
the  day  of  confirmation,  which  muft  be  nine  days  at 
kaft  after  publifhing  the  edict.  In  a  competition  for 
the  office  of  executor,  the  commiffary  prefers,  pr'imo 
loco,  the  perfon  named  to  it  by  the  deceafed  himfelf, 
whofe  nomination  he  ratifies  or  confirms  ,  without  any 
previous  decerniture  :  this  is  called  the  confirmation  of 
a  teftament-teftamentary.  In  default  of  an  executor 
named  by  the  deceafed,  univerfal  difponees  are  by  the 
prefent  practice  preferred  ;  after  them,  the  next  of  kin  ; 
then  the  relict ;  then  creditors  ;  and,  laftly,  fpecial  le- 
gatees. All  thefe  muft  be  decerned  executors,  by  a 
fentence  called  a  decree-dative  ;  and  if  afterwards  they 
incline  to  confirm,  the  commiffary  authorifes  them  to 
adminifter,  upon  their  making  inventory,  and  giving 
fecurity  to  make  the  fubject  thereof  forthcoming  to  all 
having  intereft  ;  which  is  called  the  confirmation  of  a 
teftament-dative. 

13.  A  creditor,  whofe  debtor's  teftament  is  already 
confirmed,  may  fuc  the  executor,  who  holds  the  office 
for  all  concerned,  to  make  payment  of  his  debt.  Where 
there  is  no  confirmation,  he  himfelf  may  apply  for  the 
office,  and  confirm  as  executor-creditor  ;  which  intitles 
him  to  fue  for  and  receive  the  fubject  confirmed,  for 
his  own  payment :  and  where  one  applies  for  a  confir- 
mation as  executor-creditor,  every  co-creditor  may  ap- 
ply to  be  conjoined  with  him  in  the  office.  As  this 
kind  of  confirmation  is  fimply  a  form  of  diligence,  cre- 
ditors are  exempted  from  the  neceffity  of  confirming 
more  than  the  amount  of  their  debts. 

14.  A  creditor  whofe  debt  has  not  been  conftituted 
or  his  claim  not  clofed  by  decree,  during  the  life  of  his 
debtor,  has  no  title  to  demand*  direct. y  the  office  of 
executor  qua  creditor  :  but  he  may  charge  the  next  of 
kin  who  ftands  off,  to  confirm,  who  muft  either  re- 
nounce within  twenty  days  after  the  charge,  or  be  liable 
for  the  debt ;  and  if  the  next  of  kin  renounces,  the  pur- 
fuer  may  confti'cute  his  debt,  and  obtain  a  decree  cog- 
ivticn'is  eaufa,  againft  the  hereditas  jacens  of  the  move- 
ables, upon  which  he  may  confirm  as  executor-creditor 
to  the  deceafed.  Where  one  is  creditor,  not  to  the 
^tceafed,  but  to  bis  next  of  kin  who  ftands  off  from 


confirming,   he  may  affect  the  moveables  of  the  de-    Law  of 
ceafed,  by  obtaining  himfelf  decerned  executor-dative  Scotland* 
to  the  deceafed,  as  if  he  were  creditor  to  him,  and  not 
to  his  next  of  kin. 

15.  Where  an  executor  has  either  omitted  to  give  up  Confirma- 
any  of  the  effects  belonging  to  the  deceafed  in  inven-  tion ad omijz 
tory,  or  has  eftimated  them  below  their  juft  value,  there  f*>  &c« 

is  place  for  a  new  confirmation,  ad  omijfa,  vel  male  ap- 
pretiata,  at  the  fuit  of  any  having  intereft ;  and  if  it 
appears  that  he  has  not  omitted  or  undervalued  any 
fubject  dolofe,  the  commifTary  will  ordain  the  fubjects 
omitted,  or  the  difference  between  the  eftimations  in 
the  principal  teftament  and  the  true  values,  to  be  added 
thereto  ;  but  if  dole  fhall  be  prefumed,  the  whole  fub- 
ject of  the  teftament  ad  omijfa  vel  male  appretiata,  will 
be  carried  to  him  who  confirms  it,  to  the  exclufion  of 
the  executor  in  the  principal  teftament. 

1 6.  The  legitime  and  relict's  (hare,  becaufe  they  are  Legitime, 
rights  arifing  ex  lege,  operate  ipfo  jure,  upon  the  father's  &c-  tranf- 
death,  in  favour  of  the  relict  and  children  ;  and  confe-  mit  vlxi^" 
quently  pafs  from  them,  though  they  fhould  die  before  „  ^h 
confirmation,  to  their  next  of  kin  :  whereas  the  dead's 

part,  which  falls  to  the  children  or  other  next  of  kin  in 
the  way  of  fucceflion,  remains,  if  they  fhould  die  before 
confirming,  in  bonis  of  the  firft  deceafed  ;  and  fo  does 
not  defcend  to  their  next  of  kin,  but  may  be  confirmed 
by  the  perfon  who,  at  the  time  of  confirmation,  is  the 
next  of  kin  to  the  firft  deceafed.  Special  affignations, 
though  neither  intimated  nor  made  public  during  the 
life  of  the  granter,  carry  to  the  affignee  the  full  right 
of  the  fubjects  affigned,  without  confirmation.  Special 
legacies  are  really  affignations,  and  fo  fall  under  this 
rule.  The  next  of  kin,  by  the  bare  poffeflion  of  the 
ipja  corpora  of  moveables,  acquires  the  properly  there- 
of without  confirmation,  and  tranfmits  it  to  his  execu- 
tors. 

17.  The  confirmation  of  any  one  fubject  by  the  next  Partial 
of  kin,  as  it  proves  his  right  of  blood,  has  been  ad-  confirms 
judged  to  carry  the  whole  executry  out  of  the  tefta- tl0n' 
ment  of  the  deceafed,  even  what  was  omitted,  and  to 
tranfmit  all  to  his  own  executors.     The  confirmation 

of  a  ftranger,  who  is  executor  nominated,  as  it  is 
merely  a  truft  for  the  next  of  kin,  has  the  effect  co 
eftablifh  the  right  of  the  next  of  kin  to  the  fubjects 
confirmed,  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  himfelf  had  con- 
firmed them. 

18.  Executry,  though  it  carries  a  certain  degree  of  Executors, 
reprefentation  of  the  deceafed,  is  properly  an  office  :  how  far 
executors  therefore  are  not  fubjected  to  the  debts  due  liable. 

by  the  deceafed,  beyond  the  value  of  the  inventory ; 
but,  at  the  fame  time,  they  are  liable  in  diligence  for 
making  the  inventory  effectual  to  all  having  intereft. 
An  executor-creditor  who  confirms  more  than  his  debt 
amounts  to,  is  liable  in  diligence  for  what  he  confirms. 
Executors  are  not  liable  in  intereft,  even  upon  fuch 
bonds  recovered  by  them  as  carried  intereft  to  the  de- 
ceafed, becaufe  their  office  obliges  them  to  retain  the 
fums  they  have  made  effectual,  in  order  to  a  diftribu- 
tion  thereof  among  all  having  intereft.  This  holds 
though  they  fhould  again  lend  out  the  money  upon  in- 
tereft, as  they  do  it  at  their  own  rifk. 

19.  There  are  certain  debts  of  the  deceafed  called  In  what 
privileged  debts,  which  were  always  preferable  to  every  cafes  they, 
other.     Under  that  name  are  comprehended,  medicines  m?y  Pa7 
furnifhed  to  the  deceafed  on  deathbed,  phyficians  fees  ^€°"e# 

during 
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Law  of     during  that  period,  funeral  charges,  and  the  rent  of  bis   are  liable,  not  pro  rata  of  their  feveral  intromiffions,  but    i-aw  of 
Scotland,  houfe,  and  his  fervants  wages  for  the  year  or  term  cur-   pro  virili.  Scotland^ 

"^       '  rent  at  his  death.     Thefe  the  executors  are   in  fafety        28.  The  whole  of  a  debtor's  e (late  is  fubjected  to  the  Mutual  re- 
to  pay  on  demand.     All  the  other  creditors,  who  ci-    payment  of  his  debts  ;  and  therefore,  both  his  heirs  and  lief  betwixt 
ther  obtain  themfelves  confirmed,  or  who  cite  the  exe-    executors  are  liable  for  them,  in  a  queftion  with  credi-  the  heir  and 
cutor  already  confirmed,  within  fix  months  after  their    tors  :    but  as  fucceffion  is  by  law  divided  into  the  he- executor- 
debtor's  death,  are  preferred,  pari  pajfu,  with  thofe  who   ritable  and  the  movetible  eftate,  each  of  thefe  ought,  in 
have  done  more  timely  diligence  ;  and  therefore  no  exe-    a  queftion  between  the  feveral  fucceffors,  to  bear  the 
cutor  can  either  retain  for  his  own  debt,  or  pay  atefta-   burdens  which  naturally  affect  it,     Action  of  relief  is 
mentary  debt,  fo  as  to  exclude  any  creditor,  who  fhall    accordingly  competent  to  the  heir  who  has  paid  a  move- 
ufe  diligence  within  the  fix  months,  from  the  benefic   able  debt,  againft  the  executor  ;  and  vice  verfa.     This 
of  the  pari  pajfu  preference;  neither  can  a  decree  for   relief  is  not  cut  off  by  the  deceafed's  having  difponei 
payment  of  debt  be  obtained,  in  that  period,  againft  an    either  his  land-eftate  or   his  moveables,  with  the  bur- 
executor,  becaufe,   till  that  term  be  elapfed,  it  cannot    den  of  his  whole  debts  ;  for  fuch  burden  is  not  to  be 
be  known  how  many  creditors  may  be  intitled  to  the   conftrued  as  an  alteration  of  the  legal  fuccefllon,  but 
fund  in  his  hands.     If  no  diligence  be  ufed  within  the    merely  as  a  farther  fecurity  to  creditors,  unlefs  the  con- 
fix months,  the  executor  may  retain  for  his  own  debt,    trary  fhall  be  prefumed  from  the  fpecial  ftyle  of  the 
and  pay  the  refidue  primo  venienti.     Such  creditors  of  difpolition. 
the    deceafed  as  have    ufed  diligence    within  a  year 

after  their  debtor's  death,  are  preferable  on  the  fub-       IV.  Of  LAST  HEIRS  and  BASTARDS.        dxxxii. 
ject  of  his   teftament  to  the   creditors  of  his  next  of 

kin.  By  the  ancient  practice,  feudal  giants  taken  to  the  Where 

v;fu„c  •  20.  The  only  paffive  title  in  moveables  is  vitious  in-    vaffal,  and  to  a  fpecial  order  of  heirs,  without  fettline;  there  is  no 

tromiffion.  tromiffion ;  which  may  be  dehned,  an  unwarrantable  the  kill  termination  upon  heirs  <zvbatfoever,  returned  to  kin^  fuc_ 
intermeddling  with-  the  moveable  eftate  of  a  perfon  the  fuperior,  upon  failure  of  die  fpecial  heirs  therein  ceetiSt 
deceafed,  without  the  order  of  law.  This  is  not  con-  contained:  but  now  that  feus  are  become  patrimonial 
fined,  as  the  paflive  titles  in  heritage  are,  to  the  perfons  rights,  the  fuperior  is,  by  the  general  opinion,  held  to 
interefted  in  the  fucceffion,  but  ftrikes  againft  all  intro-  be  fully  divefted  by  fuch  grant,  and  the  right  defcends 
mitters  whatever.  Where  an  executor  confirmed  in-  to  the  vafTaPs  heirs  at  law.  And  even  where  a  vaflkl 
tromits  with  more  than  he  has  confirmed,  he  incurs  a  dies  without  leaving  any  heir  who  can  prove  the  re- 
paffive  title  ;  fraud  being  in  the  common  cafe  prefumed  moteft  propinquity  to  him,  it  is  not  the  fuperior,  as  the 
from  his  not  giving  up  in  inventory  the  full  lubjeel:  in-  old  law  ftood,  but  the  king,  who  fucceeds  as  la'i;  heif; 
termeddled  with.  Vitious  intromiffion  is  alfo  prefu-  both  in  the  heritable  and  moveable  eftate  of  the  de- 
nied, where  the  repofitories  of  a  dying  perfon  are  not  ceafed,  in  confequence  of  the  rule,  £>uod  nuHius  ej},  cedit 
fealed  up,  as  foon  as  he  becomes  incapable  of  fenfe,   domino  Regi. 

by  his  neareft  relations  ;  or,  if  he  dies  in  a  houfe  not  2.  If  the  lands,  to  which  the  king  fucceeds,  be 
his  own,  they  mull  be  fealed  by  the  mafter  of  fuch  holden  immediately  of  himfelf,  the  property  is  confo- 
houfe,  and  the  keys  delivered  to  the  judge-ordinary,  lidated  with  the  fuperiority,  as  if  refignation  had  been. 
to  be  kept  by  him,  for  the  benefit  of  all  having  inte-  made  in  the  fovereigu's  hands.  If  they  are  holden  of 
reft.  a  fubiect,  the   king,  who  cannot  be  vaifal  to  his  own 

21.  The  paffive  title  of  vitious  intromiffion  does  not  fubject,  names  a  donatory;  who,  to  complete  his  title, 
take  place  where  there  is  any  probable  title  or  circum-  muft  obtain  a  decree  of  declarator  ;  and  thereafter  he 
fiance  that  takes  off  the  prefumption  of  fraud.  In  con-  is  prefented  to  the  fuperior,  by  letters  of  prefentation 
fequence  of  this  rule,  neceflary  intromiffion,  or  cujlodia  from  the  king  under  the  quarter-feal,  in  which  the  fu- 
caufa,  by  the  wife  or  children,  who  only  continue  the  perior  is  charged  to  enter  the  donatory.  The  whole 
poffeffion  of  the  deceafed,  in  order  to  preferve  his  goods  eftate  of  the  deceafed  is,  in  this  cafe,  fubjected  to  his 
for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  infers  no  paflive  title,  debts,  and  to  the  widow's  legal  provifions.  Neither 
And,  upon  the  fame  principle,  an  intromitter,  by  con-  the  king  nor  his  donatory  is  liable  beyond  the  value  of 
firming  himfelf  executor,  and  thereby  fubjedting  him-  the  fucceffion.  A  perfon  who  has  no  heir  to  fucceed 
felf  to  account,  before  action  be  brought  againft  him  to  him,  cannot  alien  his  heritage  in  ledo,  to  the  preju- 
on  the  paffive  titles,  purges  the  vitioiity  of  his  prior  dice  of  the  king,  who  is  intitled  to  fet  aiide  fuch  deed, 
intromiffion  :  and  where  the  intromitter  is  one  who  is   in  the  character  of  ukimu;  teres. 

interefted  in  the   fucceffion,  e.  °.  next  of  kin,  his  con-        3.  A  baftard  can  have  no  legal  heirs,  except  thofe  of  King  fuc- 
firmation,  at  any  time  within  a  year  from  the  death  of  his   own    body;    lince  there    is  no  fucceffion    but  byceeds^s^- 
the  deceafed,  will  exclude  the  paffive  title,  notwith-  the  father,  and  a  baftard  has  no  certain  father.     The^j.'^"^" 
Handing  a  prior  citation.     As  this  paffive  title  was  in-  king  therefore  fucceeds  to  him,  failing  his  lawful  iffue,  £artj_ 
tended   only  for  the  fecurity  of  creditors,  it  cannot  be    as  laft  her.     Though  the  baftard,  as  abfolute  proprie- 
fued  upon  by  legatees  ;  and  fince  it  arifes  ex  delido,  it   tor  of  his  own  eftate,  can  difpofe  of  his  heritage  in 
cannot  be  pleaded  againft  the  heir  of  the  intromitter.   liege  poujiie,  and  of  his  moveables  by  any  deed  inter  vi- 
As  in   delicts,  any   one   of  many  delinquents  may  be   vos ;  yet  he  is   difabled,  ex  defeSu  natalium,  from  be- 
fubjected  to  the  whole  punifhment,  fo  any  one  of  many   queathing  by  teftament,  without  letters  of  legitimation 
intromitters  may  be  fued  in  folidum  for  the  purfuer's   from   the  fovereign.     If  the  baftard  has  lawful  chi- 
debt,  without  calling  the  reft  ;  but  the  intromitter  who   dren,  he  may  teft  without  fuch  letters,  and  name  tu- 
pays  has  an  action  of  relief  againft  the  others  for  their   tors  and  curators  to  his  iffue.     Letters  of  legitimation, 
thare  of  it.     If  the  intromitters  are  fued  jointly,  they  let  their  claufes  be  ever  fo  ftrong,  cannot  enable  the 

baftard 
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Law  of    baftard  to  fucceed  to  his  natural  father,  to  the  exclu- 

if!!1.!!^  non  of  lawful  heirs. 

Baftards  4-  The  legal  rights  of  fucceffion,  being  founded  in 

incapable  marriage,  can  be  claimed  only  by  thofe  who  are  born  in 
oflegal.but  lawful  marriage  ;  the  ilTue  therefore  of  an  unlawful 
not  of  de-  marr;age  are  incapable  of  fucceffion.     A  baftard  is  ex- 

<cRion  fUC"  cluded>  ( *•)  From  his  father's  fucceffion  ;  becaufe  law 
knows  no  father  who  is  not  marked  out  by  marrriage. 
(2.)  From  all  heritable  fucceffion,  whether  by  the  fa- 
ther or  mother  ;  becaufe  he  cannot  be  pronounced  law- 
ful heir  by  the  inqueft,  in  terms  of  the  brief.  And, 
(3.)  From  the  moveable  fucceffion  of  his  mother;  for 
though  the  mother  be  known,  the  baftard  is  not  her 
lawful  child,  and  legitimacy  is  implied  in  all  fucceffion 
conferred  by  law.  A  baftard,  though  he  cannot  fuc- 
ceed jure  fanguinis,  may  fucceed  by  deftination,  where 
he  is  fpecially  called  to  the  fucceffion  by  an  entail  or 
teftament. 
Aliens  can-  5.  Certain  perfons,  though  born  in  lawful  marriage, 
not  fucceed  are  incapable  of  fucceffion.  Aliens  are,  from  their  al- 
r"  ht*  ■  legiance  to  a  foreign  prince,  incapable  of  fucceeding  in 
feudal  rights,  without  naturalization.  Children  born 
in  a  foreign  ftate,  whofe  fathers  were  natural  born  fub- 
norPapifts.ject.S}  and  not  attainted,  are  held  to  be  natural  born 
fubjects.  Perfons  educated  in,  or  profeffing,  the  Popifh 
religion,  if  they  fhall  neglect,  upon  their  attaining  the 
age  of  15,  to  renounce  its  doctrines  by  a  figned  decla- 
ration, cannot  fucceed  in  heritage  ;  but  muft  give  place 
to  the  next  Proteftant  heir,  who  will  hold  the  eftate 
irredeemably,  if  the  Popifh  heir  does  not,  within  ten 
years  after  incurring  the  irritancy,  fign  the  formula  pre- 
scribed by  the  ftatute  1 700,  c.  3. 


w. 
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Of    Actions. 

HItherto  of  Perfons  and  Rights,  the  two  firft  ob- 
jects of  law  :  Anions  are  its  third  object,  whereby 
perfons  make  their  rights  effectual. 

Sect.   I.      Nature,  divifion,  &c.   of  aclions. 


An  action,     An  action  may  be  defined,    A  demand    regularly 

what.         made  and  infilled  in,  before  the  judge-competent,  for 

the  attaining  or  recovering  of  a  right  ;  and  it  fuffers 

feveral  divifions,  according  to  the  different  natures  of 

the  rights  purfued  upon. 

Divifion  of      2.    Actions  are    either    real    or  perfonal.     A    real 

actions.       a,ftion  is  that  which  arifes  from  a  right  in  the  thing 

itfelf,  and  which  therefore  may  be  directed  againft  all 

•  poffeiibrs  of  that   thing  :  thus,  an  action  for  the  reco- 

very>  even  of  a  moveable  fubject,  when  founded  on  a 

jus  in  re,  is  in  the  proper  acceptation  real ;  but  real 

actions  are,  in  vulgar  fpeech,   conri#ied  to  fuch  as  are 

directed  againft  heritable  fubjects.     A  perfonal  action 

is   founded  only  on  an  obligation  undertaken  lor  the 

performance  of  fome  fact,  or  the  delivery  of  feme  fub- 

ject  ;  and  therefore  can  be  carried  on  againft  no  other 

than  the  perfon  obliged,  or  his  heirs. 

3.  Actions,  again,  are  either  ordinary  or  refcifiory. 
All  actions  are,  in  the  fenfe  of  this  divifion,  ordinary, 
which  are  not  refcilfory.  RefcifTory  actions  .are  di- 
vided, (1.)  Into  actions  of  proper  improbation.     (2.) 


Simple 
reduction. 


Actions    of  reduction  improbation.     (3.)    Actions  of    Law  of 
fimple    redaction.     Proper    improbations,    which    are   Scotland, 
brought  for  declaring  writings  falfe  or  forged,  are  no-  Reduction, 
ticed  below,  N°  clxxxvi.  32.     Reduction-improbation  improba- 
is  an  action,  whereby  a  perfon  who  may  be  hurt  or  af-  tion. 
fected  by  a  writing,  infills  for  producing  or  exhibiting 
it  in  court,  in  order  to  have  it  fet  afide,  or  its  effect 
afcertained,  under    the    certification  that  the  writing 
if  not  produced,    fhall  be  declared  falfe  and  forged' 
This   certification  is  a  fiction  of  law,  introduced  that' 
the  production  of  writings  may  be  the  more  effectually 
forced,  and  therefore  it  operates  only  in  favour  of  the 
purfuer.     Becaufe  the  fummons  in  this  action  proceeds 
on  alleged  grounds  of  falfehood,  his  majefty's  advocate, 
who  is  the   public  profecutor  of  crimes,  muft  concur 
in  it. 

4.  As  the  certification  in  this  procefs  draws  after  it 
fo  heavy  confequences,  two  terms  are  affigned  to  the 
defenders  for  production.  After  the  fecond  term  is 
elapfed,  intimation  muft  be  made  judicially  to  the  de- 
fender, to  fatisfy  the  production  within  ten  days  ; 
and  till  thefe  are  expired,  no  certification  can  be  pro- 
nounced. Certification  cannot  pafs  againft  deeds  re- 
corded in  the  books  of  feffion,  if  the  defender"  fhall, 
before  the  fecond  term,  offer  a  condefcendence  of  the 
dates  of  their  regiftration,  unlefs  falfehood  be  object- 
ed :  in  which  cafe,  the  original  muft  be  brought  from 
the  record  to  the  court.  But  an  extract  from  the  in- 
ferior court  is  no  bar  to  certification  ;  the  principal 
writing  muft  be  laid  before  the  court  of  feffion  on  a 
proper  warrant. 

5.  In  an  action  of  fimple  reduction  the  certification 
is  only  temporary,  declaring  the  writings  called  for 
null,  until  they  be  produced  ;  fo  that  they  recover 
their  full  force  after  production,  even  againft  the  pur- 
fuer himfelf ;  for  which  reafon,  that  procefs  is  now 
feldom  ufed.  Becaufe  its  certification  is  not  fo  fevere 
as  in  reduction-improbation,  there  is  but  one  term 
affigned  to  the  defender  for  producing  the  deeds  called 
for. 

6.  The  moft  ufual  grounds  of  reduction  of  wri- 
tings are,  the  want  of  the  requifite  folemnities  ;  that 
the  granter  was  minor,  or  interdicted,  or  inhibited  ; 
or  that  he  figned  the  deed  on  death-bed,  or  was  com- 
pelled or  frightened  into  it,  or  was  circumvented  ;  or 
that  he  granted  it  in  prejudice  of  his  lawful  creditors. 

7.  In  reductions  on  the  he-id  of  force,  or  fear,  or 
fraud  and  circumvention,  the  purfuer  muft  libel  the 
particular  circumftances  from  which  his  allegation  is 
to  be  proved.  Reduction  is  not  competent  upon  eve- 
ry degree  of  force  or  fear ;  it  muft  be  fuch  as  would 
fliake  a  man  of  conftancy  and  refolution.  Neither  is 
it  competent,  on  that  fear  which  arifes  from  the  juft 
authority  of  hutbands  or  parents  over  their  wi/es  or 
children,  nor  upon  the  fear  arifing  from  the  regular 
execution  of  lawful  diligence  by  caption,  provided  the 
deeds  granted  under  that  fear  1  elate  to  the  ground  of 
debt  contained  111  the  diligence  ;  but  if  they  have  no 
relation  to  that  debt,  they  are  reducible  ex  metu. 

8.  Alienations  granted  by  debtors  after  contract- 
ing of  lawful  debts,  in  favour  of  conjunct  or  confi- 
dent perfons,  without  juft  and  neceftary  caufes,  and 
without  a  juft  price  really  paid,  are,  by  the  act  1621, 
declared  to  be  null.  One  is  deemed  a  prior  creditor, 
whofe  ground  of  debt  exifted  before  the  right  granted 
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Law  of  by  the  debtor ;  though  the  written  voucher  of  the 
Scotland,  debt  fhould  bear  a  date  pofterior  to  it.  Perfons  are 
"  accounted  conjunct,  whofe  relation  to  the  granter  is 
fo  near,  as  to  bar  them  from  judging  in  his  caufe. 
Confident  perfons  are  thofe  who  appear  to  be-  in  the 
granter's  confidence,  by  being  employed  in  his  affairs, 
or  about  his  perfon ;  as  a  doer,  fteward,  or  domeftic 
fervant. 

9.  Rights,  though  gratuitous,  are  not  reducible, 
if  the  granter  had,  at  the  date  thereof,  a  fufficient 
fund  for  the  payment  of  his  creditors.  Provifions  to 
children  are,  in  the  judgement  of  law,  gratuitous  ;  fo 
that  their  effect,  in  a  queftion  with  creditors,  depends 
on  the  folvency  of  the  granter :  but  fettlements  to 
wives,  either  in  marriage-contracts,  or  even  after  mar- 
riage, are  onerous,  in  fo  far  as  they  are  rational ;  and 
confequently  are  not  reducible,  even  though  the  grant- 
er was  infoivent.  This  rule  holds  alfo  in  rational  to- 
chers contracted  to  hufbands  :  but  it  mull,  in  all  cafes, 
be  qualified  with  this  limitation,  tf  the  infolvency  of  the 
granter  tuas  uot  pullickly  known  ;  for  if  it  was,  fraud  is 
prefumed  in  the  receiver  of  the  right,  by  contracting 
with  the  bankrupt. 

10.  The  receiver  of  the  deed,  if  he  be  a  conjunct  or 
confident  perfon,  muft  inftruct  or  fupport  the  onerous 
caufe  of  his  right,  not  merely  by  his  own  oath,  but  by 
fome  circuftances  or  adminicles.  But  where  a  right  is 
granted  to  a  ftranger,  the  narrative  of  it  expre fling  an 
onerotis  caufe,  is  fufficient  per  fe  to  fecure  it  againft  re- 
duction. 

ix.  All  voluntary  payments  or  rights  made  by  a 
bankrupt  to  one  creditor,to  difappoint  the  more  timeous 
diligence  of  another,  are  reducible  at  the  inflance  of  that 
creditor  who  has  ufed  the  prior  diligence.  A  credi- 
tor, though  his  diligence  be  but  begun  by  citation, 
may  infift  in  a  reduction  of  all  pofterior  voluntary  rights 
granted  to  his  prejudice;  but  the  creditor  who  negelects 
to  complete  his  begun  diligence  within  a  reafonable 
time,  is  not  intitled  to  reduce  any  right  granted  by  the 
debtor,  after  the  time  that  the  diligence  is  confidered 
as  abandoned. 

12.  A  prohibited  alienation,  when  conveyed  by  the 
receiver  to  another  who  is  not  privy  to  the  fraud,  fub- 
fifts  in  the  perfon  of  the  bona  fde  purchafer.  In  the 
cafe  of  moveable  rights,  this  nullity  is  receivable  by 
exception ;  but  it  muft  be  declared  by  reduction  where 
the  right  is  heritable. 

13.  By  act  1696,  c.  5.  all  alienations  by  a  bank- 
rupt, within  60  days  before  his  bankruptcy,  to  one 
creditor  in  preference  to  another,  are  reducible,  at 
the  inftance  even  of  fuch  co-creditors  as  had  not  ufed 
the  leaft  ftep  of  diligence.  A  bankrupt  is  there  de- 
ferred by  the  following  characters  ;  diligence  ufed 
againft  him  by  horning  and  caption ;  and  infolvency, 
joined  either  with  imprifonment,  retiring  to  the  fanc- 
tuary,  abfeonding,  or  forcibly  defending  himfelf  from 
diligence.  It  is  fufficient  that  a  caption  is  raifed  a- 
gainft  the  debtor,  though  it  be  not  executed,  provi- 
ded he  has  retired  to  (bun  it.  And  by  the  late  bank- 
rupt ftatute  23d  Geo.  III.  it  is  declared,  that  in  all 
actions  and  queftions  ariling  upon  the  conftruction 
and  effeft  of  the  act  1696;  when  a  debtor  is  out  of 
Scotland,  or  not  liable  to  be  imprifoned  by  reafon  of 
privilege  or  perfonal  protection,  a  charge  of  horning 
executed  againft  him,  together  with  either  an  arreft- 
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ment  of  any  of  his  perfonal  effects  not  loofed  or  dif- 
charged  within  fifteen  days,  or  on  poinding  executed 
of  any  of  his  moveables,  or  a  decree  of  adjudication 
of  any  part  of  his  heritable  eftate,  or  fequeftration  by 
the  act  of  a  proper  court,  of  all  or  any  part  of  his 
eftate  or  effects,  heritable  or  moveable,  for  payment 
of  debt,  fhall,  when  joined  with  infolvency,  be  held 
as  fufficient  proof  of  notour  bankruptcy  ;  and  from 
and  after  the  laft  ftep  of  fuch  diligence,  the  faid  debt- 
or, if  infoivent,  thall  be  held  bankrupt.  It  is  provi- 
ded (by  faid  act  1696),  that  all  heritable  bonds  or 
rights  on  which  feifin  may  follow,  fhall  be  reckoned, 
in  a  queftion  with  the  granter's  other  creditors  upon 
this  act,  to  be  of  the  date  of  the  feifin  following 
thereon.  But  this  act  was  found  to  relate  only  to  fe- 
curities  for  former  debts,  and  not  to  nova  debita. 

14.  Actions  are  divided  into  re)  perfecutori<e,  and  Aclionsei- 
panales.  By  the  firft,  the  purfuer  infifts  barely  to  re- tl,er r"Pcr- 
cover  the  fubject  that  is  his,  or  the  debt  due  to  him  ./eeutl"**> or 
and  this  includes  the  damage  fuftained  ;  for   one  is  as 

truly  a  fufferer  in  his  patrimonial  intereft  by  that  da- 
mage, as  by  the  lofs  of  the  fubject  itlelf.  In  penal 
actions,  which  always  arife  ex  delicto,  fomething  is  alfo 
demanded  by  way  of  penalty. 

15.  Actions    of  fpuilzie,  ejection,  and  intrufion,  are  Spullzie. 
penal.     An  action  of  fpuilzie  is  competent  to  one  dif- 
polfelfed  of  a  moveable  fubject  violently,  or  without 

order  of  law,  againft  the  perfon  difpoifefling  :  not  only 
for  being  reftored  to  the  poifeflion  of  the  fubject,  if 
extant,  or  for  the  value,  if  it  be  deftroyed,  but  alfo  for 
the  violent  profits,  in  cafe  the  action  be  brought  with- 
in three  years  from  the  fpoliasion.  Ejection  and  intru- 
fion are,  in  heritable  fubjects,  what  fpuilzie  is  in  move- 
ables. The  difference  between  the  two  firft  is,  that  in 
ejection,  violence  is  ufed ;  whereas  the  intruder  enters 
into  the  void  poifeffion,  without  either  a  title  from  the 
proprietor,  or  the  warrant  of  a  judge.  The  actions 
arifing  from  all  the  three  are  of  the  fame  creneral  na- 
ture. 

16.  The  action  of  contravention  of  law-borrows  is  Contravene 
alfo    penal.     It    proceeds    on  letters  of  law-borrows, tion  of  law 
(from  borgh,  a  cautioner),  which  contain  a  warrant  to    orro1 
charge  the  party  complained  upon,  that  he  may  g 

fecurity  not  to  hurt  the  complainer  in  his  perfon,  fa- 
mily, or  eftate.  Thefe  letters  do  not  require  the  pre- 
vious citation  of  the  party  complained  upon,  becaufe 
the  caution  which  the  law  requires  is  only  for  doing 
what  is  every  man's  duty  ;  but,  before  the  letters  are 
executed  againft  him,  the  complainer  muft  make  oath 
that  he  dreads  bodily  harm  from  him.  The  penalty 
of  contravention  is  afcertained  to  a  fpecial  fum,  ac- 
cording to  the  offender's  quality  ;  the  half  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  fife,  and  the  half  to  the  complainer. 
Contravention  is  not  incurred  by  the  uttering  of  re- 
proachful words,  where  they  are  not  accompanied, 
either  with  arts'  of  violence,  or  at  leaft  a  real  injury  ; 
and  as  the  action  is  penal,  it  is  elided  by  any  probable 
ground  of  excufe. 

17.  Penalties    are    the  confequences  of  delict,  or  pcnai  ac. 
tranfgreflion ;  and  as  no  heir  ought  to  be  accountable  uons.whe- 
for  the  delict  of  his  anceftor,.  farther  than  the  injured  theI. tranf"' 
perfon  has  really  fuffered  by  it,  penal  actions   die  with  ""JjJ  *£" 
the  delinquent,   and  are  not  tranfmifnble  againft  heirs.  *urfutI- 
Yet    the  action,    if  it  has  been  commenced  and  litif- 
contefted  in  the  delinquent's  lifetime,  may  be  conti- 
nued 
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nued  againft  the  heir,  though  the  delinquent  fhould 
die  during  the  dependence.  Some  actions  are  rci  per- 
frcutoria  on  the  part  of  the  purfuer,  when  he  infills  for 
iimple  reflitution  ;  which  yet  may  be  penal  in  refpect 
of  the  defender:  e.g.  the  action  on  the  paffive  title 
of  vitious  intromiffion  ;  by  which  the  purfuer  frequent- 
ly recovers  the  debt  due  to  him  by  the  deceafed,  tho' 
it  fhould  exceed  the  value  of  the  goods  intermeddled 
with  by  the  defenders. 

1 8.  The  moft  celebrated  divifion  of  actions  in  Scots 
law  is  into  petitory,  pojj'ejfory,  and  declaratory.  Petitory 
actions  are  thofe,  where  fomething  is  demanded  from 
the  defender,  in  confequence  of  a  right  of  property, 
or  of  credit  in  the  purfuer :  Thus,  actions  for  reftitu- 
tion  of  moveables,  actions  of  poinding,  of  forthcoming, 
and  indeed  all  perfonal  actions  upon  contracts  or  quali- 
contracts,  are  petitory.  Pojpjfory  actions  are  thofe 
which  are  founded,  either  upon  poffeffion  alone,  as 
fpuilzies ;  or  upon  pofleffion  joined  with  another  title, 
as  removings  ;  and  they  are  competent  either  for  get- 
ting into  poffeffion,  for  holding  it,  or  for  recovering 
it ;  analogous  to  the  interdicts  of  the  Roman  law, 
quorum  honor um,  uti pojfidetis,  and  unde  v't. 

19.  An  action  of  moleftation  is  a  pofTeffory  action, 
competent  to  the  proprietor  of  a  land-eftate,  againft 
thofe  who  difturb  his  poffeffion.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  in 
questions  of  commonty,  or  of  controverted  marches. 
Where  a  declarator  of  property  is  conjoined  with  a 
procefs  of  moleftation,  the  feflion  alone  is  competent 
to  the  action.  Actions  on  brieves  of  perambulation, 
have  the  fame  tendency  with  moleftations,  viz.  the  fet- 
tling of  marches  between  conterminous  lands. 

20.  The  actions  of  mails  and  duties  is  fometimes 
petitory,  and  fometimes  poffeflbry.  In  either  cafe,  it 
is  directed  againft  the  tenants  and  natural  poffeffors  of 
land-eftates,  for  payment  to  the  purfuer  of  the  rents 
remaining  due  by  them  for  paft  crops,  and  of  the  full 
rent  for  the  future.  It  is  competent,  not  only  to  a 
proprietor  whofe  right  is  perfected  by  fcifin,  but  to  a 
fimple  difponee,  for  a  difpofition  of  lands  includes  a 
right  to  the  mails  and  duties ;  and  confequently  to  an 
adjudger,  for  an  adjudication  is  a  judicial  difpofition. 
In  the  petitory  action,  the  purfuer,  fmce  he  founds 
upon  right,  not  poffeffion,  muft  make  the  proprietor, 
from  whom  the  tenants  derive  their  right,  party  to  the 
fuit ;  and  he  muft  fupport  his  claim  by  titles  of  pro- 
perty or  diligences,  preferable  to  thofe  in  the  perfon 
of  his  competitor.  In  the  pofTeffory,  the  purfuer  who 
libels  that  he,  his  anceftors,  or  authors,  hav-'ebeen  feven 
years  in  poffeffion,  and  that  therefore  he  has  the  bene- 
fit of  a  poffeffory  judgment,  need  produce  no  other 
title  than  a  feifin,  which  is  a  title  fufficient  to  make 
the  poffeffion  of  heritage  lawful ;  and  it  is  enough,  if 
he  calls  the  natural  poffeffors,  though  he  fhould  ne- 
glect the  proprietor.  A  poffeffory  judgment  founded 
on  feven  years  poffeffion,  in  confequence  either  of  a 
feifin  or  a  tack,  has  this  effect,  that  though  one  fhould 
claim  under  a  title  preferable  to  that  of  the  poifeffor, 
he  cannot  compete  with  him  in  the  poffeffion,  till  in  a 
formal  procefs  of  reduction  he  fliall  obtain  the  poffef- 
for's  title  declared  void. 

21.  A  declaratory  action  is  that,  in  which  fome  right 
is  craved  to  be  declared  in  favour  of  the  purfuer,  but 
nothing  fought  to  be  paid  or  performed  by  the  defen- 
der, fuch  as  declarators  of  marriage,  of  irritancy,  of 


expiry   of  the   legal  revet fion,  &c.     Under  this  clafs     Law  of 
may  be  alfo  comprehended  refciffory  actions,  which,   Scotland, 
without  any  perfonal  conclufion  againft  the  defender,       *~v— 
tend  fimply  to  fet  afide  the  rights  or  writings  libelled, 
in  confequence  of  which  a  contrary  right  or  immunity 
arifes  to  the  purfuer.     Decrees  upon  actions  that  are 
properly  declaratory  confer  no  new  right ;  they  only 
declare  what  was  the  purfuer's  right  before,   and  fo 
have  a  retrofpect  to  the  period  at  which  that  right  firft 
commenced.     Declarators,  becaufe  they  have  no  per- 
fonal conclufion  againft  the  defender,  may  be  purfued 
againft  an  apparent  heir  without  a  previous  charge  gi- 
ven him  to  enter  to  his  anceftor ;  unlefs  where  fpecial 
circumftances  require  a  charge. 

22.  An  action  for  proving  the  tenor,  whereby  a  wri-  Action  for 
ting,  which  is  deftroyed  or  amiffing,  is  endeavoured  to  Provin£tn« 
be  revived,  is  in  effect  declaratory.     In  obligations  that 

are  extinguifhable  barely  by  the  debtor's  retiring  or 
cancelling  them,  the  purfuer,  before  a  proof  of  a  te- 
nor is  admitted,  muft  condefcend  on  fuch  a  cafus  amif- 
Jionis,  or  accident  by  which  the  writing  was  deftroyed, 
as  fhows  it  was  loft  when  in  the  creditor's  poffeflion ; 
otherwife  bonds  that  have  been  cancelled  by  the  debtor 
on  payment,  might  be  reared  up  as  ftill  fubfifting  a- 
gainft  him  :  But  in  writings  which  require  contrary 
deeds  to  extinguifh  their  effect,  as  affignations,  difpo- 
iitions,  charters,  &c.  it  is  fufficient  to  libel  that  they 
were  loft,  even  cafufortuito. 

23.  Regularly,  no  deed  can  be  revived  by  this  action,  Adminicles 
without  fome  adminicle  in  writing,  referring  to  that  i°  writing, 
which  is  libelled  ;  for  no  written  obligation  ought  to 

be  raifed  up  barely  on  the  teftimony  of  witneffes.  If 
thefe  adminicles  afford  fufficient  conviction  that  the 
deed  libelled  did  once  exift,  the  tenor  is  admitted  to 
be  proved  by  witneffes,  who  muft  depofe,  either  that 
they  were  prefent  at  figning  the  deed,  or  that  they 
afterwards  faw  it  duly  fubferibed.  Where  the  rela- 
tive writings  contain  all  the  fubftantial  claufes  of  that 
which  is  loft,  the  tenor  is  fometimes  fuftained  with- 
out witneffes.  In  a  writing  which  is  libelled  to  have 
contained  uncommon  claufes,  all  thefe  muft  appear  by 
the  adminicles.  Actions  of  proving  the  tenor  are,  on 
account  of  their  importance,  appropriated  to  the  court 
of  feflion  ;  and  by  the  old  form,  the  teftimony  of  the 
witneffes  could  not  be  received  but  in  prefence  of  all  the 
judges.^ 

24.  The  action  of  double  or  multiple-poinding  may  Multiple- 
be  alio  reckoned  declaratory.  It  is  competent  to  a  poinding, 
debtor  who  is  diftrefTed,  or  threatened  with  diftrefs, 

by  two  or  more  perfons  claiming  right  to  the  debt, 
and  who  therefore  brings  the  feveral  claimants  into  the 
field,  in  order  to  debate  and  fettle  their  feveral  prefe- 
rences, that  fo  he  may  pay  fecurely  to  him  whofe  right 
1  hall  be  found  preferable.  This  action  is  daily  pur- 
fued by  an  arreftec,  in  the  cafe  of  feveral  arreftments 
ufed  in  his  hands  for  the  fame  debt :  or  by  tenants  in 
the  cafe  of  feveral  adjudgers,  all  of  whom  claim  right 
to  the  fame  rents.  In  thefe  competitions,  any  of  the 
competitors  may  bring  an  action  of  multiple-poinding 
in  name  of  the  tenants,  or  other  debtors,  without  their 
confent,  or  even  though  they  fhould  difclaim  the  pro- 
cefs ;  fince  the  law  has  introduced  it  as  the  proper  re-  .  . 
medy  for  getting  fuch  competitions  determined  :  And 
while  the  fubject  in  controverfy  continues  in  medio,  any 
third  perfon  who  conceives  he  has  a  right  to  it,  may, 

though 
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Scotland,  his  titles,  as  if  he  were  an  original  party  to  the  fuit, 
and  will  be  admitted  for  his  intereft  in  the  competition. 
By  the  forefaid  bankrupt  ftatute,  however,  it  is  compe- 
tent, in  the  cafe  of  a  forthcoming  or  mukiple-poinding 
raifed  on  an  arreftment  ufed  within  thirty  days   prior, 

or  four  kalendar  months  fubfequent  to  a  bankruptcy,    ifliting  from  his  fignet  upon  the  pursuer's    complain 
for  any  other   creditor    producing  his     intereft,    and    authorifinp-  meflengers  to  cite  the  defender  to  apnea 
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day  are  retained  certain  brievies,  as    0?  inqueft,  terce^     Law  of 
idiotry,  tutory,  perambulation,  and    perhaps  two  or  three  Scotland. 
others :   But  fummonfes   were,  immediately  upon  the  Summon-' 
inftitution  of  the  college    of  juftice,  introduced  in  the  fes, 
place  of  brieves.     A  fummons,  when  applied  to  actions 
purfued  before  the  feflion,  is  a  writ  in  the  king's  name, 

aint, 
g  meflengers  to  cite  the  defender  to  appear 
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actions. 


Transfe- 
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making  his  claim,  in  the  procefs  at  any  time  before  the  before  the  court  and  make  his  defences  ;  with  certifi- 
expiration  of  the  tour  months,  to  be  ranked  in  the  fame  cation,  if  he  fail  to  appear,  that  decree  will  be  pronoun- 
manner  as  if  he  had  ufed  the  form  of  arreftment.  ced  againft  him  in  terms  of  the  certification  of  the  fum- 

25.  Certain- actions  may  be  called  accejbry,  becaufe  mons. 
they  are  merely  preparatory  or  fubfervient  to  other  ac-        29.  The  days  indulged  by  law  to  a  defender,  be- 

tions.     Thus,  exhibitions    ad  deliberandum,    at    the  in-  tween  his  citation  and  appearance,  to  prepare  for  his 

ftance  of  an  heir  againft  the  creditors  or  cuftodiers  of  defence,  are  called  inducia  legales.     If  he  is  within  the  /„juc;a  /{< 

his  anceftor's  writings,  are  intended  only  to   pave  the  kingdom,  21   and  6  days,    for    the    firft  and  fecondgales. 

way  for  future  pro'cefles.     An  action  of  transference  is  diets  of  appearance,  muft  be  allowed  him  for  that  pur- 

alfo  of  this   fort,  whereby  an  action,  during  the  pen-  pofe  ;  and  if  out  of  it,  60  and  15.     Defenders  refiding 

dency  of  which  the  defender  happens  to  die,  is  craved  in  Orkney  or  Zetland  muft  be  cited  on  40  days.     In 

to  be  transferred  againft  his  reprefentative,  in  the  fame  certain    fummonfes  which  are  privileged,   the  inducia 

condition  in  which  it  ftood  formerly.     Upon  the  pur-  are  fhortened  :   Spuilzies  and  ejections   proceed   on   15 

filer's  death  his  heir  may  infift  in  a  caufe  againft  the  days  ;    wakenings  and  transferences,   being  but  inci- 

defender,  upon  producing  either  a  re  tour   or  a  con-  dental,  on  fix  ;  (fee  the  lift  of  privileged  fummonfes,  in 

firmed  teftament,  according  as  the  fubject  is  heritable  act  of  federunt  June  29th  1672.)  A  fummons  muft  be 

or  moveable.     Transferences   being  but  incidental  to  executed,  i.    e.  ferved  againft  the  defender,  lb  as  the 

other  actions,  can  be  pronounced  by  that  inferior  judge  laft  diet  of  appearance  may  be  within  a  year  after  the 

alone  before  whom  the  principal  caufe  depended ;  but  date  of  the   fummons  ;  and  it  muft  be  called  within  a 

where  the  reprefentatives  of  the  deceafed  live  in  another  year  after  that  diet,  otherwife  it  falls  for  ever.     Of- 

territory,  it  is  the  iupreme  court  muft  transfer.     Obli-  fence  againft  the  authority  of  the  court,  acts  of  mal- 

gations  may  now  be  registered  fummarily  after  the  ere-  verfation  in  office  by  any  member  of  the  college  of  ju, 

ditor's    death  ;  which  before  was  not  admitted,  with-  ftice,  and  acts  of  violence  and  oppreftion    committed 

out    a   feparate   procefs   of  regiftration,  to  which  the  during  the  dependence  of  a  fuit  by  any  of  the  parties, 

granter  was  neceflarily  to  be  made  a  party.  may  be  tried  without  a  fummons,  by  a  fummary  com- 

VVakcning.      26.    A   procefi    of  wakening    is    likevvife    acceflbry.  plaint. 

An  action  is  faid  to,  fleep,  when  it  l;es  over  not  infift-         30.  Though  the  Romans  acknowledged  a  concourfe  Concourfc 

ed  in  for  a  year,  in  which  cafe  its  effect  is  fufpended  :  of  actions  in  their  proceedings,  it  is  not    known  in  the  of  actions. 

but  even  then  it  may,  at  any  time  within  the  years  of  law  of  Scotland.  Therefore,  where  an  action  is  in  part 

prefcription,  be  revived  or  wakened  by  a  fummons,  in  penal,    e.g.  a  removing,  fpuilzie,  &c.  a  purfuer   who 

which  the  purfuer  recites  the  laft  ftep  of  the  procefs,  reftricts  his  demand  to,  and  obtains   a  decree  merely 

and  concludes  that  it  may  be  again  carried  on  as  if  it  for,  reftitution,  cannot  thereafter  bring  1  new  procefs 

had  not  been  difcontinued.     An  action  that  ftands  upon  for  the  violent  profits.     Yet  the  fame  fact  may  be  the 

any  of  the  inner-houfe  rolls  cannot  fleep  ;  nor  an  action  foundation  both  of  a  criminal  and  civil  action,  becaufe 

in  which  decree   is  pronounced,  becaule  it  has  got  its  thefe  two  are  intended  for  different  purpofes ;  the  one 

full  completion  :  Confequently  the  decree  may   be  ex-  for  fatisfying  the  public  juftice,  the  other    tor  indem- 

tracted  alter    the  year,  without  the  neceflity  of  a  wa-  nifying  the  private  party  :  And  though  the  defender 

kenin<>-.  fhould  be  abfolved  in   the  criminal  trial,  for  want  of 

27.  An  action  of  tvanfumpt  falls  under  the  fame  evidence,  the  party  injured  may  bring  an  action  ad  ci- 
clafs.  It  is  competent  to  thofe  who  have  a  partial  vilem  eff.-clum,  in  which' he  is  intitled  to  refer  the  libel 
intereft  in  writings  that  are  not  in  their  own  cuftody,  to  the  defender's  oath. 

ap-ainft  the    poilelfors    thereof,    for    exhibiting    them,        31.  One  libel  or  fummons  may  contain  different  con-  AccumuTa- 

that  they  may  be  tranfumed  for  their  behoof.     Tho'  clufions  on  the  fame  ground  of  right,  refciffory,  de-  Hon  of  ac- 

the  ordinary  title   in   this  procefs  be  an  obligation  by  claratory,  petitory,  Sec.  if  they  be  not  repugnant  to  tions» 

the  defender  to  grant  tranfumpts  to  the  purfuer,  it  is  each  other :  Nay,  though  different  fums  be  due  to  one, 

fufikient   if  the  purfuer  can  fhow  that   he  has   an  in-  upon  diftinct    grounds  of  debt,  or  even  by  different 

tereft  in  the  writings  ;  but  in  this  cafe,  he  muft  tran-  debtors,  the  creditor  may  infift  againft  them  all  in  the 

fume  them  on  his  own  charges.     Actions  of  tranfumpt  fame  fummons. 

may  be  purfued  before  any  judge -ordinary.     After  the        32.    Defences  are  pleas  offered  by  a  defender  f  or  Dcfencet , 

writings  to  be  tran  Aimed  are  exhibited,  full  duplicates  eliding  an  action.     They  are  either  dilatory,  Which  do 

are  made  our,    collated,    and  iigned,    by  one  of  the  not  enter  into  the  caufe  itfelf,  and  lb  can  only  procure 

clerks   of  court,  which    are  called  tranfumpts,  and  are  an    absolvitor    from     the    is   pendent;  Or    peremptory, 

as  effectual  as  an  extract  from  the  regifter.  which  entirely  cut  off  the  purifier's  right  of  action.  The 

28.  Actions  proceeded  anciently  upon  brieves  iflu-  firft,  becaufe  they  relate  to  the  forms  of  proceeding, 
ing  from  the  chancery,  directed  to  the  justiciary  or  muft  be  offered  in  limine  judicii,  and  all  of  them  St 
judge  ordinary,  who  tried  the  matter  by  a  jury,  upon  once.  But  peremptory  defences  may  be  proponed  at 
whole  verdict  judgment  was  pronounced :  And  to  this  any  time  before  fentence.     By  a  late  act  of  federunt, 

Vol.  IX.  4  X  how- 
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however  (1787),  all  defences,  both  dilatory  and  pe- 
remptory, fo  far  as  they  are  known,  muft  be  proponed 
at  returning  the  fummons,  under  penalty ;  and  the 
fame  enactment  extends  to  the  cafes  of  fufpenfions  and 
advocations.  The  writings  to  be  founded  upon  by  the 
parties  alfo  muft  be  produced  ;  the  intention  of  the 
court,  in  framing  the  aft  of  federunt,  being  to  acce- 
lerate as  much  as  poflible  the  decifion  of  caufes. 

33.  A  caufe,  after  the  parties  had  litigated  it  before 
the  judge,  was  faid  by  the  Romans  to  be  litifcontefted. 
By  litifconteftation  a  judicial  contract  is  underftood  to 
be  entered  into  by  the  litigants,  by  which  the  action 
is  perpetuated  againft  heirs,  even  when  it  arifes  ex  de- 
liSo.  By  the  law  litifconteftation  is  not  formed  till 
an  act  is  extracted,  admitting  the  libel  or  defences  to 
proof. 

Sect.  II.     Of  Probation. 


proui  dejii' 
re't 


All  allegations  by  parties  to  a  fait,  muft  be  fup- 
ported  by  proper  proof.  Probation  is  either  by  wri- 
ting, by  the  party's  own  oath,  or  by  witneffes.  In  the 
cafe  of  allegations,  which  may  be  proved  by  either  of 
the  three  ways,  a  proof  is  faid  to  be  admitted  pr»ut  de 
jure  ;  becaufe,  in  fuch  cafe,  all  the  legal  methods  of 
probation  are  competent  to  the  party  ;  if  the  proof  he 
brings  by  writing  be  lame,  he  may  have  recourfe  either 
to  witneffes  or  to  his  adverfary's  oath  ;  but,  if  he  fhould 
firft  takehimfelf  to  the  proof  by  oath,  he  cannot  there- 
after ufe  any  other  probation  (for  the  reafon  affigned 
par. 3.) ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  a  purfuer  whohas  brought 
a  proof  by  witneffes,  on  an  extracted  act.  is  not  allowed 
by  fingle  to  recur  to  the  oath  of  the  defender.  Single  combat, 
combatj  as  a  fort  of  appeal  to  Providence,  was,  by  the  ancient 
law,  admitted  as  evidence,  in  matters  both  civil  and 
criminal.  It  was  afterwards  reftricted  to  the  cafe  of 
fuch  capital  crimes  where  no  other  proof  could  be  had  ; 
fome  traces  of  this  blind  method  of  trial  remained  even 
in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  who,  by  1 600,  c.  1 2  might 
authorife  duels  on  weighty  occafions. 
fey  writing.  2.  As  obligations  or  deeds  fignedby  the  party  him- 
felf,  or  his  anceftors  or  authors,  muft  be,  of  all  evidence, 
the  leaft  liable  to  exception  ;  therefore  every  debt  or  al- 
legation may  be  proved  by  proper  evidence  in  writing. 
The  folemnities  effential  to  probative  deeds  have  been 
already  explained,  (n°  clxxiv.  3.  etfeq.)  Books  of  ac- 
count kept  by  merchants,  tradefmen,  and  other  dealers 
in  bufinefs,  though  not  fubfcribed,  are  probative  againft 
him  who  keeps  them ;  and,  in  cafe  of  furnifhing  by  a 
lLop-keeper,  fuch  books,  if  they  are  regularly  kept  by 
him,  fupported  by  the  teftimony  of  a  fingle  witnefs, 
afford  afemiplena  probatio  in  his  favour,  which  becomes 
full  evidence  by  his  own  oath  in  fupplement.  Notorial 
inftruments  and  executions  by  meffengers  bear  full  evi- 
dence, that  the  folemnities  therein  fet  forth  were  ufed, 
not  to  be  invalidated  otherwife  than  by  a  proof  of  falfe- 
hood;  but  they  do  not  prove  any  other  extrinfic  facts 
therein  averred,  againft  third  parties. 

3.  Regulaily,  no  perfon's  right  can  be  proved  by 
his  own  oath,  nor  taken  away  by  that  of  his  adverfary  ; 
becaufe  thefe  are  the  bare  averments  of  parties  in  their 
own  favour.  But,  where  the  matter  in  iffue  is  referred 
by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  oath  of  the  other,  fuch 
oath,  though  made  in  favour  of  the  deponent  himfelf, 
ts  decifh'e.  of  the  point ;  becaufe  the  reference  is  a  vir- 
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tual  contract  between  the  litigants,  by  which  they  are     Law  of 
underftood  to  put  the  iifue  of  the  caufe  upon  what  fhall  Scotland. 
be    depcfed  :  and  this  contract  is  fo  ftrictly  regarded,      ~"v~~ 
that  the  party  who  refers  to  the  oath  of  the  other  can- 
not afterwards,  in  a  civil  action,  plead  upon  any  deed 
againft  the  party  depofing,  inconfiftent  with  his  oath. 
To  obviate  the  fnares  that  may  be  laid  for  perjury,  he, 
to  whofe.oath  of  verity  a  point  is  referred,  may  refufe 
to  depofe,  till  his  adverfary  fwear  that  he  can  bring  no 
other  evidence  in  proofof  his  allegation. 

4.  A  defender,  though  he  cannot  be  compelled  to 
fwear  to  facts  in  a  libel  properly  criminal ;  yet  may,  in 
trefpaffes,  where  the  conclufion  is  limited  to  a  fine,  or 
to  damages.  In  general,  an  oath  of  party  cannot  ei- 
ther hurt  or  benefit  third  parties ;  being,  as  to  them, 
res  inter  alios  acla. 

5.  An  oath  upon  reference  is  fcmetimes  qualified  by  Qualified 
fpecial  limitations  reftri&ing  it.     The  qualities  which  oaths. 
are  admitted  by  the  judge  as  part  of  the  oath,  are  cal- 
led intrinfic  ;  thofe  which  the  judge  rejects  or  feparates 

from  the  oath,  extrinfic.  Where  the  quality  makes  a 
part  of  the  allegation  which  is  revelantly  referred  to 
oath,  it  is  intrinfic.  Thus,  becaufe  a  merchant,  fuing 
for  furnifhings  after  the  three  years,  muft,  in  order  to 
make  a  relevancy,  offer  to  prove  by  the  defender's  oath, 
not  only  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  but  that  the  price 
is  ftill  due  ;  therefore,  though  the  defender  fhould  ac- 
knowledge upon  oath  his  having  received  the  goods, 
yet,  if  he  adds,  that  he  paid  the  price,  this  laft  part 
being  a  denial  that  the  debt  fubfifts,  is  intrinfic,  fince 
it  is  truly  the  point  referred  to  oath.  Where  the  qua- 
lity does  not  import  an  extinction  of  the  debt,  but 
barely  a  counter  claim,  or  mutua  petitio,  againft  the 
purfuer,  it  is  held  as  extrinfic,  and  muft  be  proved  ali- 
unde. Neither  can  a  defender  who  in  his  oath  admits 
the  conftitution  of  a  debt,  get  off  by  adjecting  the 
quality  of  payment,  where  the  payment  ought  by  its 
nature  to  be  vouched  by  written  evidence. 

6.  Oaths  of  verity   are   fometimes   referred   by   the  Oaths  in 
judge  to  either  party,  ex   officio  ;  which,  becaufe  they  fupple- 
are  not  founded   on  any  implied  contract  between  the  ment 
litigants,  ate  not  finally  decifive,  but  may  be  traverfed 

on  proper  evidence  afterwards  produced.     Thefe  oaths 
are  commonly  put  by  the  judge  for  fupplying  a  lame 
or   imperfecT:  proof,  and   are  therefore   called   oaths  in 
fupplement.      (See  par.  2.) 

7.  To  prevent  groundlefs  allegations,  oaths  of  ca-  Oath  of 
lumny  have  been  introduced,  by  which  either  party  may  calumny- 
demand  his  adverfary's  oath,  that  he  believes  the  fact 
contained  in  his  libel  or  defences   to  be  juft   and  true. 

As  this  is  an  oath,  not  of  verity,  but  only  of  opinion, 
the  party  who  puts  it  to  his  adverfary  does  not  re- 
nounce other  probation  ;  and  therefore  no  party  is 
bound  to  give  an  oath  of  calumny,  on  recent  facts  of 
his  own,  for  fuch  oath  is  really  an  oath  of  verity.  Thefe 
oaths  have  not  been  fo  frequent  fince  the  act  of  fede- 
runt, Feb.  1.  1715,  whereby  any  party,  againft  whom 
a  fact  fhall  be  alleged,  is  obliged,  without  making  oath, 
to  confefs  or  deny  it :  and,  in  cafe  of  calumnious  denial, 
is  fubjected  to  the  expence  that  the  other  party  has 
thereby  incurred. 

8.  In  all  oaths,  whether  of  verity  or  calumny,  the  ci- 
tation carries,  or  at  leaft  implies,  a  certification,  that 
if  the  party  does  not  appear  at  the  day  afligned  for  de- 
he  fhall  be  held  pro  coi.ftffo  ;  from  a  prefump- 
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tion  of  his  confeioufnefs,  that  the  fact  upon  which  he 
declines  to  fwear  makes  againft  him  ;  but  no  party  can 
be  held  pro  confejfo,  if  he  be  in  the  kingdom,  without  a 
previous  perfonal  citation  ufed  againft  him.  Though 
an  oath  which  refolves  into  a  non  memini,  cannot  be 
faid  to  prove  any  point ;  yet  where  one  fo  depofes  up- 
on a  recent  fact,  to  which  he  himfelf  was  privy,  his 
oath  is  confidered  as  a  diffembling  of  the  truth,  and  he 
is  held^pro  confejfo,  as  if  he  had  refufed  to  fwear. 

9.  An  oath  in  litem,  is  that  which  the  judge  refers 
to  a  purfuer,  for  afcertaining  either  the  quantity  or  the 
value  of  goods  which  have  been  taken  from  him  by  the 
defender  without  order  of  law,  or  the  extent  of  his  da- 
mages. An  oath  in  litem,  as  it  is  the  affirmation  of  a 
party  in  his  own  behalf,  is  only  allowed  where  there  is 
proof  that  the  other  party  has  been  engaged  in  fome 
illegal  act,  or  where  the  public  policy  has  made  it  ne- 
cefTary,  (fee  n°  clxxiii.  11.)  This  oath,  as  to  the  quan- 
tities, is  not  admitted,  where  there  is  a  concurring  te- 
ftimony  of  witneffes  brought  in  proof  of  it.  When  it 
is  put  as  to  the  value  of  goods,  it  is  only  an  oath  of 
credulity  ;  and  therefore  it  has  always  been  fubject  to 
the  modification  of  the  court. 

10.  The  law  of  Scotland  rejects  the  teftimony  of 
witneffes,  (1.)  In  payment  of  any  fum  above  L.  100 
Scots,  all  which  muft  be  proved  either  fcripto  veljura- 
mento.  (2.)  In  all  gratuitous  promifes,  though  for 
the  fmalleft  trifle.  (3.)  In  all  contracts,  where  writing 
is  either  effential  to  their  conftitution,  (fee  n°  clxxiv. 
2.)  or  where  it  is  ufually  adhibited  as  in  the  borrow- 
ing of  money.  And  it  is  a  general  rule,  fubject  to  the 
reflrictions  mentioned  in  the  next  par.  that  no  debt  or 
right,  once  constituted  by  writing,  can  be  taken  away 
by  witnelfes. 

11.  On  the  other  part,  probation  by  witneffes  is  ad- 
mitted to  the  extent  of  L.  100  Scots,  in  payments, 
nuncupative  legacies,  and  verbal  agreements  which  con- 
tain mutual  obligations.  And  it  is  received  to  the 
fished:  extent,  ( 1^)  In  all  bargains  which  have  known 
engagements  naturally  arifing  from  them,  concerning 
moveable  goods.  ( 2. )  In  fads  performed  in  fatisfaction, 
even  of  a  written  obligation,  where  fuch  obligation 
binds  the  party  precifely  to  the  performance  of  them. 
(3.)  In  facts  which  with  difficulty  admit  of  a  proof  by 
writing,  even  though  the  effect  of  fuch  proof  (hould  be 
the  extinction  of  a  written  obligation,  efpecially  if  the 
facts  import  fraud  or  violence ;  thus,  a  bond  is  redu- 
cible ex  a'0'0,  on  a  proof  by  witneffes.  Laftly,  all  in- 
tromiffion  by  a  creditor  with  the  rents  of  his  debtor's 
eftate  payable  in  grain,  may  be  proved  by  witneffes  ; 
and  even  intromU'iicn  with  the  fiiver-rent,  where  the 
creditor  has  entered  into  the  total  poffefiion  of  the 
debtor's  lands. 

12.  No  perfon,  whofe  near  relation  to  another  bars 
him  from  being  a  judge  in  his  caufe,  can  be  admitted 
as  a  witnefs  for  him  ;  but  he  may  againft  him,  except 
a  wife  or  child,  who  cannot  be  compelled  to  give  tefti- 
mony againft  the  hulband  or  parent  oh  rcvercntiam 
perfona,  el  mctum  perjurii.  Though  the  witnefs,  whofe 
propinquity  to  one  of  the  parties  is  objected  to,  be  as 
nearly  related  to  the  other,  the  objection  (lands  good. 

13.  The  teftimony  of  infamous  perfons  is  rejected, 
/.  e.  perfons  who  have  been  guilty  of  crimes  that  law 
declares  to  infer  infamy,  or  who  have  been  declared  in- 
famous by  the  fentence  of  a  judge ;  but  infamia  facii 
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does  not  difqualify  a  witnefs.  Pupils  are  inhabile  wit- 
neffes ;  being,  in  the  judgment  of  law,  incapable  of  the 
impreffions  of  an  oath.  And  in  general  witneffes  o- 
therwife  exceptionable  may,  where  there  is  a  penury  of 
witneffes  arifing  from  the  nature  or  circumftances  of 
the  fact,  be  received  cum  nota  ;  that  is,  their  teftimo- 
ny, though  not  quite  free  from  fufpicion,  is  to  be 
conjoined  with  the  other  evidence,  and  to  have  fuch 
weight  given  it  as  the  judge  fhall  think  it  deferves. 

14.  All  witneffes,  before  they  are  examined  in  the 
caufe,  are  purged  of  partial  counfel  ;  that  is,  they  muft 
declare,  that  they  have  no  intereft  in  the  fuit,  nor  have 
given  advice  how  to  conduct  it ;  that  they  have1  got 
neither  bribe  nor  promife,  nor  have  been  inftructed  how 
to  depofe  ;  and  that  they  bear  no  enmity  to  either  of 
the  parties.  Thefe,  becaufe  they  are  the  points  put  to 
a'witnefs  before  his  making  oath,  are  called  inilialia  tef- 
timonii.  Where  a  party  can  bring  prefent  proof  of  a 
witnefs's  partial  counfel,  in  any  of  the  above  particu- 
lars, he  ought  to  offer  it  before  the  witnefs  be  fworn  ; 
but,  becaufe  fuch  objection,  if  it  cannot  be  inftantly 
verified,  will  be  no  bar  to  the  examination,  law  allows 
the  party  in  that  cafe  to  proteft  for  reprolator,  before 
the  witnefs  is  examined  ;  i.  e.  that  he  may  be  after- 
wards allowed  to  bring  evidence  of  his  enmity,  or  other 
inability.  Reprobator  is  competent  even  after  fen- 
tence, where  proteftation  is  duly  entered  ;  but  in  that 
cafe,  the  party  infifting  muft  confign  L.  100  Scots, 
which  he  forfeits  if  he  fuccumb.  This  action  muft 
have  the  concurrence  of  the  king's  advocate,  becaufe 
the  conclufion  of  it  imports  perjury  ;  and  for  this  rea- 
fon,  the  witnefs  muft  be  made  a  party  to  it. 

15.  The  interlocutory  fentence  or  warrant,  by  which 
parties  are  authorifed  to  bring  their  proof,  is  either  by 
way  of  act,  or  of  incident  diligence.  In  an  act,  the 
lord  ordinary  who  pronounces  it  is  no  longer  judge 
in  the  procefs  ;  but  in  an  incident  diligence,  which  is 
commonly  granted  upon  fpecial  points,  that  do  not 
exhauft  the  caufe,  the  lord  ordinary  continues  judge. 
If  a  witnefs  does  not  appear  at  the  day  fixed  by  the 
warrant  of  citation,  a  fecond  warrant  is  granted  of  the 
nature  of  a  caption,  containing  a  command  to  meffen- 
gcrs  to  apprehend  and  bring  him  before  the  court. 
Where  the  party  to  whom  a  proof  is  granted,  brings 
none  within  the  term  allowed  by  the  warrant,  an  inter- 
locutor is  pronounced,  circumducing  the  term,  and  pre-  circum- 
cluding  him  from  bringing  evidence  thereafter.  Where  duction, 
evidence  is  brought,  if  it  be  upon  an  act,  the  lord  or- 
dinary on  the  acts,  after  the  term  for  proving  is  elap- 
fed,  declares  the  proof  concluded  ;  and  thereupon  a  (fate 
of  the  cafe  is  prepared  by  the  ordinary  on  concluded 
caufes,  which  muft  be  judged  by  the  whole  lords ; 
but  if  the  proof  be  taken  upon  an  incident  dtigence, 
the  import  of  it  may  be  determined  by  the  lord  or- 
dinary in  the  caufe. 

16.  Where  facts  do  not  admit  a  direct  proof,  pre-  prefunip- 
fumptions  are  received  as  evidence  which  in  many  cafes,  tions. 
make  as  convincing  a  proof  as  the  direct.  Prefumptions 
are  confequences  deduced  from  facts  known  or  proved, 
which  infer  the  certa;nty,  or  at  leaft  a  ftrong  probabi- 
lity, of  another  fact  to  be  proved.  This  kind  of  pro- 
bation is  therefore  called  artificial,  becaufe  it  requires 
a  reafoning  to  infer  the  truth  of  the  point  in  queftion, 
from  the  facts  that  already  appear  in  proof.  Prefump- 
tions are  either,   I.  juris  et  de  jure  ;  2.  juris  ;  or,  3.  ho- 
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minis  or  ji/dicis.  The  ftrft  fort  obtains,  where  Pcatute 
_  or  cuftom  eftablifh.es  the  truth  o^any  point  upon  a  pre- 
*  fumption  ;  and  it  is  fo  ftrong,  that  it  rejects  all  proof 
that  may  be  brought  to  elide  it  in  fpecial  cafes.  Thus, 
the  teftimony  of  a  witnefs,  who  forwardly  offers  him- 
felf  without  being  cited,  is,  from  a  prefumption  of  his 
partiality,  rejected,  let  his  character  be  ever  fo  fair  ; 
and  thus  alfo,  a  minor,  becaufe  he  is  by  law  prefumed 
Incapable  of  conducting  his  own  affairs,  is  upon  that 
prefumption  difabled  from  acting  without  the  confent 
of  his  curators,  though  he  fliould  be  known  to  behave 
with  the  greateft  prudence.  Many  fuch  prefumptions 
are  fixed  by  ftatute. 

17.  Prafumptiones  juris  are  thofe  whieh  the  law- 
books or  decifions  have  eftablilhed,  without  founding 
any  particular  confequence  upon  them,  or  ftatuting 
fuper  prafumpto.  Moft  of  this  kind  are  not  proper  pre- 
fumptions inferred  from  pofitive  facts,  but  are  founded 
merely  on  the  want  of  a  contrary  proof;  thus,  the  legal 
prefumptions  for  freedom,  for  life,  for  innocence,  Sec. 
are  in  effect  fo  many  negative  propofitions,  that  fervi- 
tude,  death,  and  guilt,  are  not  to  be  prefumed,  with- 
out evidence  brought  by  him  who  makes  the  allegation. 
All  of  them,  whether  they  be  of  this  fort,  or  proper 
prefumptions,  as  they  are  only  conjectures  formed  from 
what  commonly  happens,  may  be  elided,  not  only  by 
direct  evidence,  but  by  other  conjectures,  affording  a 
ftronger  degree  of  probability  to  the  contrary.  Pra- 
fumptiones hominis  or  judkis,  are  thofe  which  arife  daily 
from  the  circumftances  of  particular  cafes  ;  the  ftrength 
of  which  is  to  be  weighed  by  the  judge. 
gitfio juris,  18.  Ajrclio juris  differs  from  a  prefumption.  Things 
are  prefumed,  which  are  likely  to  be  true  ;  but  a  fic- 
tion of  law  aflumes  for  truth  what  is  either  certainly 
falfe,  or  at  leaft  is  as  probably  falfe  as  true.  Thus  an 
heir  is  feigned  or  confidered  in  law  as  the  fame  perfon 
with  his  anceftor.  Fictions  of  law  muft,  in  their  effects, 
be  always  limited  to  the  fpecial  purpofes  of  equity  for 
which  they  were  introduced  ;  fee  an  example, 
N°  clxxxiii.  3. 
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3.  As   parties  might   formerly  reclaim  againft  the  Twoconfe- 
fentences  of  the  feflion,  at  any  time  before  extracting  cutive  in- 
the    decree,  no  judgment  was  final  till  extract  ;  but  terlocutors 
now,    a  fentence    of   the  inner-houfe,    either    not  re- 
claimed againft  within  fix  federunt  days  after  its  date, 
or  adhered  to  upon  a  reclaiming  bill,  though  it  cannot 
receive  execution  till  extract,  makes  the  judgement  fi- 
nal as  to   the  court  of  feffion.     And,  by  an  order  of 
the  houfe  of  lords,  March  24.    1725,  no  appeal  is  to 
be  received  by  them  from  fentences  of  the  leifion,  after  ^"fo"—1." 
five  years  from  extracting  the  fentence  ;  unlefs  the  per-  pcais, 

fon  intitled  to  fuch  appeal  be  minor,  clothed  with  a 
hufband,  non  compos  mentis,  imprifoned,  or  out  of  the 
kingdom.  Sentences  pronounced  by  the  lord  ordi- 
nary have  the  fame  effect,  if  not  reclaimed  againft,  as 
if  they  were  pronounced  in  prefence  ;  and  all  petitions 
againft  the  interlocutor  of  an  ordinary  muft  be  prefer- 
red within  eight  federunt  days  after  figning  fuch  inter- 
locutor. 

4.  Decrees,   in   abfence  of  the   defender,  have  not  Decrees  i» 
the  force  of  res  judicata  as  to  him  ;  for  where  the  de-  abfence. 
fender  does  not  appear,  he  cannot  be  faid  to  have  fub- 

jected  himfelf  by  the  judicial  contract  which  is  implied 
in  litifconteftation  ;  a  party  therefore  may  be  reftored 
againft  thefe,  upon  paying  to  the  other  his  cofts  in  re- 
covering them.  The  fentences  of  inferior  courts  may 
be  reviewed  by  the  court  of  feflion, — before  decree,  by 
advocation, — and  after  decree,  by  fufpenfion  or  reduc- 
tion ;  which  two  laft  are  alfo  the  methods  of  calling  in 
queftion  fuch  decrees  of  the  feffion  itfelf,  as  can  again 
be  brought  under  the  review  of  the  court. 

5.  Reduction  is  the  proper  remedy,    either  where  Decree*  re- 
the  decree  has  already  received  full  execution  by  pay-  viewed  ei- 


ment,  or  where  it  decrees  ncthin?  to  be  paid  or  per- thcr  by  re~ 
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Property  would  be  moft  uncertain,  if  debateable 
points  might,  after  receiving  a  definitive  judgment,  be 
brought  again  in  queftion,  at  the  pleafure  of  either  of 
the  parties  :  every  ftate  has  therefore  fixed  the  charac- 
ter of  final  to  certain  fentences  or  decrees,  which  in 
the  Roman  law  are  called  res  judicata,  and  which  ex- 
clude all  review  or  rehearing. 

2.  Decrees  of  the  court  of  feffion,.  are  either  in  foro 
contraditlorio,  where  *  both  parties  have  litigated  the 
caufe,  or  in  abfence  of  the  defender.  Decrees  of  the 
left!  on  in  foro  cannot,  in  the  general  cafe,  be  again 
brought  under  the  review  of  the  court,  either  on  points 
which  the  parties  neglected  to  plead  before  fentence 
(which  we  call  competent  and  omitted),  or  upon  points 
pleaded  and  found  infuflicient  (proponed  and  repelled). 
B  tX  decrees,  though  in  foro,  are  reverfible  by  the 
court,  where  either  they  labour  under  efiential  nulli- 
ties ;  e.  g*  where  they  arc  uhra  petita,  or  not  con- 
formable to  their  grounds  and  warrants,,  or  founded 
en  an  error  in  calcul,  Esfr.  ;  or  where  the  party  againft 
whpm  the  decree,  is  obtained  has  thereafter  recovered 


purfuer.  Sufpeniion  is  that  form  of  law  by  which  the 
effect  of  a  fentence  condemnatory,  that  has  not  yet  re- 
ceived execution,  is  ftayed  or  poftponed  till  the  caufe 
be  again  confidered.  The  firft  ftep  towards  fufpenfion 
is  a  bill  preferred  to  the  lord  ordinary  on  the  bills. 
This  bill,  when  the  defire  of  it  is  granted,  is  a  war- 
rant for  iffuing  letters  of  fufpenfion  which  pafs  the  fig- 
net  ;  but  if  the  prefenter  of  the  bill  fhall  not,  within 
14  days  after  paffing  it,  expedite  the  letters,  execu- 
tion may  by  act  of  federunt  1677  proceed  on  the  fen- 
tence. In  practice,  however,  it  is  ufual  for  the  char- 
ger to  put  up  a  proteftation  in  the  minute-book  for 
production  of  the  fufpenfion,  which  may  be  expedited 
at  any  time  befo  e  this  is  done;  and  if  the  fufpender 
fhall  allow  the  proteftation  to  be  extracted,  the  fill  falls. 
Sufpenfions  of  decrees  in  foro  cannot  pafs,  but  by  the 
whole  lords  in  time  of  feflion,  and  by  three  in  vacation 
time  ;  but  other  decrees  may  be  fufpended  by  any  cne 
of  the  judges.  By  the  late  act  of  federunt  (1787),  in 
order  to  remedy  the  abufe  of  prefenting  a  multiplicity 
of  bills  of  fufpenfion  of  the  decrees  of  inferior  judges 
in  itnail  caufes  which  have  paifed  in  abfence,  it  is  de- 
clared, that  all  bills  of  fufpenfion  of  decreets  by  infe- 
rior judges  in  abfence  of  the  defenders  in  caufes  under 
12 1.  fterling  value,  lhall  be  refufed  and  remitted  to 
the  inferior  judge  if  competent ;  the  fufpender,  how- 
ever, before  bsing  heard  in  the.  inferior  court,  reimbur> 
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Low  of    fing  the  charger  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  him  pre-  againft  a  debtor  within  the  precincts  of  the  king's  pa-    Law  of 

Scotland.    v;ous  t0  ^  rem;t>  j:lce  0f  Holyroodhfjufe :   but  this  privilege  of  fenftuary    S6od"»*» 

Sufpcnders  _  6.  As  fufpenfion  has  the  effect  of  flaying  the  execu-  afforded  no  fecurity  to  criminals,  a s  that  did  which  was,  * 
mull  give  tion  of  the  creditor's  legal  diligence,  it  cannot,  in  the  by  the  canon  lav/,  conferred  on  churches  and  religious 
caution,  general  cafe,  pafs  without  caution  given  by  the  fufpen-  houfes.  Where  the  perfonal  presence  of  a  debtor,  un- 
der to  pay  the  debt,  in  the  event  it  fhall  be  found  due.  der  caption,  is  neceffary  in  any  of  the  fupreme  courts, 
Where  the  fufpender  cannot,  from  his  low  or  fufpec-  the  judges  are  empowered  to  grant  him  a  protection, 
ted  circumstances,  procure  unqueftionable  fecurity,  the  for  Such  time  as  may  be  fufficient  for  his  coming  and 
lords  admit  juratory  caution,  i.  e.  fuch  as  the  fufpen-  going,  not  exceeding  a  mouth.  Protection  from  dili- 
der  fwears  is  the  bed:  he  can  offer ;  but  the  reafons  of  gence  is  alfo  granted  by  the  court  of  feffion  under  the 
fufpenfion  are,  in  that  cafe,  to  be  confidered  with  par-  late  bankrupt  Statute,  where  it  is  applied  for,  with  con- 
ticular  accuracy  at  paffing  the  bill.  Decrees  in  favour  currence  of  the  truftee,  or  a  certain  number  of  the  crc- 
of  the  clergy,    of   universities,    hofpitals,    or    parish-  ditors  as  the  cafe  may  require. 

fchoolmaftcrs,    for  their  ftipends,  rents,    or    falaries,         10.  After  a  debtor  is  imprifoned,  he  ought  not  to  ^riSonef* 
cannot  be  fufpended,    but    upon    production    of    dif-  be   indulged   the  benefit  of  the  air,  not  even  under  a™"'!1'0 
charges,  or  on  eonfignation  of  the  ftrsis  charged  for.  guard;  for  creditors  have  an  intereft,  that  their  debtors  V^&I  i 
A  charger,  who  thinks  himfelf  fecure  without  a  can-  be  kept  linger  clofe  confinement,  that,  by  the  fqualer 
tioner,  and  wants  difpatch,  may,  where  a  fufpenfion  careers,  they  may  be  brought  to  pay  their  debt:  and 
of  his  diligence  is  fought,  apply  to  the  court  to  get  any  magistrate  or  jailor,  who  fliall  Suffer  the  prifoner 
the  reafons  of  fufpenfion  fummarily  difcuffed  on  the  to  go  abroad,  without  a  proper  atteftation,  upon  oath, 
bill.  of  the  dangerous  ftate  of  his  health,  is  liable  fubfidiarie 
Sufpenfion,       y.  Though  he,  in  whofe  favour  the  decree  fufpend-  for  the  debt.     Magistrates  are  in  like  manner  liable,  if 
whan  com- c J  js  pronounced,  be  always  called  the  charger,  yet  a  they  fhall  fuffer  a  prifoner  to  efcape  through  the   in- 
petem.        decree  may  he  fufpended  before  a  charge  be  given  on  fufficiency  of  their  prifon  :  but,  if  he  fliall  efcape  un- 
it.    Nay,  fufpenfion  is  competent  even  where  there  is  der  night,  by  the  ufe  of  instruments,  or  by  open  force, 
no  decree,  for  putting  a  Stop  to  any  illegal  act  whatfo-  or  by  any  other  accident  which  cannot  be  imputed  to 
ever:    thus,    a  liuilding,    or  the  exercife  of  a  power  the  magistrates  or  jailor,  they  are  not  chargeable  with 
which  one  aSfumes  unwarrantably,  is  a  proper  Subject  the  debt ;  provided  they  Shall  have,  immediately  after 
of  fufpenfion.       Letters  of   fufpenfion  are  confidered  his  efcape,  made  all  poflible  fearch  for  him.     A  cafe 
merely  as  a  prohibitory  diligence  ;  fo  that  the  fufpen-  lately  occurred  where  a  meffenger  having  apprehended 
der,  if  he  would  turn  provoker,  muSt  bring  an  action  a  perfon  for  a  debt,  upon  letters  of  caption,  delivered 
of  reduction.      If,  upon  difcuSTmg  the  letters  of  fufpen-  him  over  to  the  provoft  of  the  burgh,  and  took  a  re- 
fion,    the  reafons  fliall  be  fufiained,  a   decree  is  pro-  ceipt  for  him.     The  provoft  allowed  him  to  remain  at 
nounced,  fufpend ing   tlie  letters  of  diligence  on  which  the  inn  all  night,  and  afterwards  allowed  him  what  is 
the  charge  was  given  fimpHciter ;  which  is  called  a  de-  called  open  gaol,  by  which  he  had  accefs   Co  the  court- 
eree  of  fufpenfion,  and  takes  off  the  effect  of  the  decree  houfe,  under  the  fame  roof  with  the  prifon,  where  he 
iufpended.      If  the  reafons  of  fufpenfion  be  repelled,  transacted  bufinefs.     As  the  perfon  at  whofe  inftance 
the  court  find  the  letters  of  diligence  orderly  proceed-  he  was  apprehended  upon  the  caption,  confidered  that 
ed,  /.  e.  regularly  carried  on  ;  and  they  ordain  them  the  magistrates  had  not  kept  the  debtor  in  prifon  as 
to  be  put  to  farther  execution.  commanded  by  the  letter,  brought  an  action  againft 
Extraction        8.  Decrees  are  carried  into  execution,  by  diligence,  them    for  the  debt,    although    the  debtor  had  not  lb 
cf  decrees,  either  againft  the  perfon  or  againft  the  eftate  of  the  much  as  attempted  to  make  his  efcape.     It  wis  con- 
debtor.     The  firit  Step  of  perfonal  execution  is  by  let-  tended  by  the  magistrates,  that  they  were  not  liable, 
ters  cf  horning,  which  pafs  by  warrant  of  the  court  having  only  followed  the  iffual  practice  of  the  burgh: 
of  feffion,  on  the  decrees  of  magistrates  of  boroughs,  but  the  court  of  feiTion,  considering  the  magistrates  as 
Sheriffs,    admirals,  and  commifTaries.       If  the  debtor  principal  keepers  of  the  prifon,  and  as  fuch  having  no 
does  not  obey  the  will  of  the  letters  of  horning  within  difcretionarypower,  were   of  opinion,  that  the  debtor 
the  days  of  the  charge,  the  charger,  after  denouncing  had  never  been  imprifoned  in  the  eye  of  law,  and  there- 
him  rebel,  and  registering  the  horning,  may  apply  for  fore  found  the  magistrates  liable;  and  their  judgment 
letters  of  caption,  which  contain  a  command,  not  only  was  affirmed  upon  appeal.     Regularly,  no  prifoner  for  Form  of  li- 
to  meSfengers,  but  to  magistrates,  to  apprehend  and  debt  upon  letters  of  caption,  though  he  Should  have  berating  a 
imprifon  the  debtor.     All  meffengers  and  magistrates,  made  payment,  could  be  releafed  without  letters  of  fuf-  rnf°Der- 
who  refufe  their  aSTiftance  in  executing  the  caption,  are  penfion,  containing  a  charge  to  the  jailor  to  fet  him 
Viable  fubfidiarie  for  the  debt ;  and  fuch  fubiidiary  ac-  at  liberty,   becaufe  the  Creditor's  difcharge  could  not 
tion  is  Supported  by  the  execution  of   the  meiienger  take  off  the   penalty  incurred  by  the  debtor  for  con- 
employed  by  the  creditor,  expreiung  that  they  were  tempt  of  the  king's  authority:  but  to  fave  unneceifary 
charged  to  concur,  and  would  not.     Letters  of  caption  expence  to  debt^s  in  fmall  debts,  jailors  are  empowered 
contain  an  exprefs  warrant  to  the  meiienger,  in  cafe  he  to  let  go  prifbners  where  the  debt  does  not  exceed  200 
cannot  get  accefs,,  to  break  open  all  doors  and  other  merks  Scots,  upon  production  of  a  difcharge,  in  which 
lock-faft  places.  the  creditor  confents  to  his  releafe. 
What  per-      9-  Law  fecures  peers,  married  women,  asd  pupils,        11.  The    law,    for  a   confideration    of  compaffion,  Liberation 
fon*  fecu-  againft  perfonal  execution  by  caption  upon  civil  debts,  allows  infolvent  debtors  to  apply  for  a  releafe  from  pri-  upon  a  "f- 
red  againft  Such  commoners  alfo  as  are  elected  to  ferve  in  parlia-  fon  upon  a  cejio  honorum,  i.  e.  upon  their  making  over-/7"  loMtu*+- 
caption.       mentj  are  fecured  sgainft   perfonal   execution  by  the  to  the  creditors  all  their  eftate  real  and  perfonal     This 
privilege  cf  parliament.     No  caption,  can  be  executed  muft  be.  infifted  for  by  way  of  action,,  to  which  all  the 

crci  iters 


yiB 


.Law  of 

Scotland. 


not  com- 
petent to 
delin- 
quents. 


t  A  W.  Part  III. 

creditors   of  the  prifoner  ought  to  be  made  parties,  cd  from  the  ordinary  words  of  ftyle,  empowering  the    Law  of 
The  prifoner  rauft,  in  this  action,  which  is  cognifable  arbiters  to  determine  betwixt  and  the  day  of   Scotland, 
only  by  the  court  of  feffibn,  exhibit  a  particular  inven-                      next  to  come  ;  therefore,  where  a  fubmiffion  **" 
tory  of  his  eftate,  and  make  oath  that  he  has  no  other  is  indefinite,  without  fpecifying  any  time,  like  all  other 
eftate  than  is  therein  contained,  and  that  he  has  made  contracts  or  obligations,  it  fubfifts  for  40  years.     Sub- 
no  conveyance  of  any  part  of  it,  fmce  his  imprifonment,  millions,  like  mandates,  expire  by  the  death  of  any  of 
to  the  hurt  of  his  creditors.     He  muft  alfo  make  oath,  the  parties-fubmitters  before  fentence.    As  arbiters  are 
whether  he  has  granted  any  difpofition  of  his  effects  not   vefted  with  jurifdiction,  they  cannot   compel  wit- 
before  his  imprifonment,  and  condefcend  on  the  per-  nelTes  to  make  oath  before  them,  or  havers  of  writings 
fons  to  whom,  and  on  the  caufe  of  granting  it ;  that  to  exhibit    them  ;     but  this  defect  is  fupplied  by  the 
the  court  may  judge,  whether,  by  any  collufive  practice,  court  of  feffion,  who,  at  the  fuit  of  the  arbiters,  or  of 
he  has  forfeited  his  claim  to  liberty.  either  of  the  parties,  will  grant  warrant  for  citing  wit- 
12.  A  fraudulent  bankrupt  is  not  allowed  this  pri-  neffes,  or  for  the  exhibition  of  writings.     For  the  fame 
vilege ;  nor  a  criminal  who  is  liable  in  any  affythment  reafon,  the  power  of  arbiters  is  barely  to  decide ;  the 
or  indemnification  to  the  party  injured  or  his  executors,  execution  of  the  decree  belongs  to  the  judge.     Where 
though  the   crime   itfelf  fhould  be  extinguished  by  a  the  fubmitters  confent  to  the   regiftration  of  the  de- 


pardon.     A  difpofition  granted  on  a  cejjio  bonorum  is 


cree-arbitral,  performance  may  be  enforced  by  fum- 
mary  diligence. 

1 7.  The  power  of  arbiters  is  wholly  derived  from  Powers   of 


Dyvour's 
habit. 


merely  in  farther  fecurity  to  the  creditors,  not  in  fatis 
faction  or  in  fohtum  of  the  debts.      If,  therefore,  the 

debtor  fhall  acquiie  any  eftate  alter  his  releafe,  fuch  the  confent  of  parties.  Hence  where  their  powers  are  arbiters, 
eftate  may  be  attached  by  his  creditors,  as  if  there  had  limited  to  a  certain  day,  they  cannot  pronounce  fen- 
been  no  ccffn,  except  in  fo  far  as  is  neceffary  for  his  tence  after  that  day.  Nor  can  they  fubject  parties  to  a 
fubfiftence.  Debtors,  who  are  fet  free  on  a  ceffio  bono-  penalty  higher  than  that  which  they  have  agreed  to  in 
rum,  are  obliged  to  wear  a  habit  proper  to  dyvours  or  the  fubmiffion.  And  where  a  fubmiffion  is  limited  to 
bankrupts.  The  lords  are  prohibited  to  difpenfe  with  fpecial  claims,  fentence  pronounced  on  fubjects  not  fpe- 
this  mark  of  ignominy,  unlefs,  in  the  fummons  and  cified  in  the  fubmiffion  is  null,  as  being  ultra  vires  com- 
procefs   of  cefjio,  it  be  libelled,  fuftained,  and  proved,    promijji. 

that  the  bankruptcy  proceeds  from  misfortune.  And  17.  But  on  the  other  hand,  as  fubmiffions  are  de- Decrees  ar- 
bankrupts  are  condemned  to  fubmit  to  the  habit,  even  figned  for  a  moft  favourable  purpofe,  the  amicable  com-  bitral,  how 
wheri  no  fufpicion  of  fraud  lies  againft  them,  if  they    poling  of  differences,  the  powers  thereby  conferred  on  ^ar  redllcl- 

arbiters  receive  an  ample  interpretation.  Decrees-ar- 
bitral  are  not  reducible  upon  any  ground,  except  cor- 
ruption, bribery,  or  falfehood. 


have  been  dealers  in  an  illicit  trade 

13.  Where  a  prifoner  for  debt  declares  upon  oath 


Aliment. 


Aft  of 
grace. 

Execution 


eftate. 


before  the  magiitrate  of  the  jurifdiction,  that  he  has 
not  wherewith  to  maintain  himfelf,  the  magiftrate  may 
fet  him  at  liberty,  if  the  creditor,  in  confequence  of 
whofe  diligence  he  was  imprilbned,  does  not  aliment 
him  within  ten  days  after  intimation  made  for  that  pur- 
pofe. But  the  magiftrate  may,  in  fuch  cafe,  detain  him 
in  prifon,  if  the  creditor  chuies  to  bear  the  burden  of 
the  aliment  rather  than   releafe  him.     The  ftatute  au- 


Sect.   IV.      Of  Crimes. 


dxxxvi. 


Thf  word  crime,  in  its  moft  general  fenfe,  includes  Crimes, 
every  breach  either  of  the  law  of  God  or  of  our  coun- 
try ;    in  a  more  reftricred  meaning,    it  fignifies  fuch 
tranfgreffions  of  law  as  are  punifhable  by  courts  of  ju- 
thorifmg  this  releafe,  which  is  ufually  called  the  a8  of   ftice.     Crimes  were,  by  the  Roman  law,  divided  into 
grace,  is  limited  to  the  cafe  of  prifoners  for  civil  debts,    public  and  private.    Public  crimes  were  thofe  that  were 

14.  Decrees  are  executed  againft  the  moveable  eftate    exprefsly  declared  fuch  by  fome  law  or  conftitution,  public,  and 
againft  the  of  the  debtor  by  arreftment  or  poinding  ;  and  againft    and  which,  on  account  of  their  more  atrocious  nature 
debtor's      his  heritable  eftate,  by  inhibition,  or  adjudication.     If    and  hurtful  confequences,  might  be  profecuted  by  any 

one  be  condemned,  in  a  removing  or  other  proceff,  to  member  of  the  community.  Private  crimes  could  be  private, 
quit  the  poffeffion  of  lands,  and  refufe,  notwithftand-  purfued  only  by  the  party  injured,  and  were  generally 
ing  a  charge,  letters  of  ejection  are  granted  of  courfe,  punifhed  by  a  pecuniary  fine  to  be  applied  to  his  ufe. 
ordaining  the  fheriffto  eject  him,  and  to  enter  the  ob-  By  the  law  of  Scotland,  no  private  party,  except  the 
tainer  of  the  decree  into  poffeffion.  Where  one  oppofes  perfon  injured,  or  his  next  of  kin,  can  accufe  crimi- 
by  violence  the  execution  of  a  decree,  or  of  any  lawful    nally  :  but  the  king's  advocate,  who  in  this  queftion 

to  profecute  all 

the  party  injured 

forced  <vanu  militari.  fhould  refufe  to  concur.      Smaller  offences,  as  petty 

15.  A  decree  arbitral,  which  is  a  fentence  proceed-  riots,  injuries,  &c.  which  do  not  demand  the  public 
ing  on  a  fubmiffion  to  arbiters,  h3s  fome  affinity  with  vengeance,  pafs  generally  by  the  appellation  of  delicls, 
a  judicial  fentence,  though  in  moft  refpects  the  two  dif-    and  are  punifhed  either  by  fine  or  imprifonment. 

Submiflion.  fer.     A  fubmiffion  is  a  contract  entered  into  by  two         2.  The  effence  of  a  crime  is,  that  there  be  an  inten-  What  ef- 
or  more  parties  who  have  difputable  rights  or  claims,    tion  in  the  actor  to  commit;  for  an  action  in  which  fential  to 
whereby  they  refer  their  differences  to  the  final  deter-    the  will  of  the  agent  has  no  part,  is  not  a  proper  ob-  cnmes* 
mination   of  an  arbiter  or   arbiters,   and  oblige  them-   ject  either  of  rewards  or  puniihments  :  hence  arifes  the 
felves  to  acquielce  in  what  fhall  be  decided.  Where  the    rule  crimen  dolo  contrahiiur.      Simple    negligence  does 
within  which  the  arb'ters    are    to  decide,  is  left    not  therefore  conftitute  a  proper  crime.     Yet  where  it 
ibmiffron,   pradice  has  limited  the  arbi-    is  extremely  grofs,  it  may  be  punifhed  arbitrarily.     Far 
■  ding  to  a  year.   As  this  has  proceed-    lefs  can  we  reckon  in  the  number  of  crimes,  thofe  com- 
mitted 


diligence,  which  the  civil  magiftrate  is  not  able  by  him-    reprcfents  the  community,  has  a  right 
ielf  and  his  officers   to  make  good,  the  execution  is  en-    crimes  in  vindiElam  pulHca?n,  though  tl 


Decrees 
arbitral. 


Part  III.  LAW.  7r9 

Law  of    mitted  by  an  idiot  or  furious  perfon  :  but  leifer  degrees  phemy,  under  which  may   be  included    athe'ifm.      This  Law  of 

of  fatuity,  which  only  darken  reafon,  will  not  afford  a  crime  confifts  in  the  denying  or  vilifying  the  Deity,  by  Scotland, 

total  defence,  though  they  may  fave  from  the  poena  or-  fpeech  or  writing.     All  who  curfe  God  or  any  of  the         * 

dlnar'ia.     Actions  committed  in  drunkennefs  are  not  to  perfons  of  the  bleffed  Trinity,  are  to  fuffer  death,  even 


Scotland. 


Acceffo- 


be  confidered  as  involuntary,  feeing  the  drunkennefs 
itfelf,  which  was  the  firft  caufe  of  the  action,  is  both 
voluntary  and  criminal. 

3.  On  the  fame  principle,  fuch  as  are  in  a  ftate  of 
infancy,  or  in  the  confines  of  it,  are  incapable  of  a  cri- 
minal action,  dole  not  being  incident  to  the  age  ;  but 
the  precife  age  at  which  a  perfon  becomes  capable  of 
dole,  being  fixed  neither  by  nature  nor  by  ftatute,  is 
by  practice  to  be  gathered  by  the  judge,  as  he  bed 
"can,  from  the  underftanding  and  manners  of  the  per- 
fon accufed.  Where  the  guilt  of  a  crime  arifes  chiefly 
from  ftatute,  the  actor,  if  he  is  under  puberty,  can 
hardly  be  found  guilty ;  but,  where  nature  itfelf  points 
out  its  deformity,  he  may,  if  he  is  proximus  pubertati, 
be  more  eafily  prefumed  capable  of  committing  it :  yet, 
even  in  that  cafe,  he  will  not  be  punifhed  pana  ordina- 
ria. 

4.  One  may  be  guilty  of  a  crime,  not  only  by  per- 


for  a  fingle  act ;  and  thofe  who  deny  him,  if  they  per- 
fift  in  their  denial.  The  denial  of  a  Providence,  or  of 
the  authority  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  is  punifhable  ca- 
pitally for  the  third  offence. 

8.  No  profecution  can  now  be  carried  on  for  witch- 
craft or  conjuration.  But  all  who  undertake,  from 
their  fkill  in  any  occult  fcience,  to  tell fortu  dtf- 
coverjlolcn  goods,  are  to  fuffer  impriionment  for  a  .  , 
ftand  in  the  pillory  four  times  in  that  year,  and  find 
furety  for  their  future  good  behaviour. 

9.  Some  crimes  againft  the  ftate  are  levelled  directly  Treafon, 
againft  the  fupreme  power,  and  ftrike  at  the  conftitu- 

tion  itfelf:  others  difcover  fuch  a  contempt  of  law,  as 
tends  to  baffle  authority,  or  flacken  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment. Treafon,  crimen  majeflatis,  is  that  crime 
which  is  aimed  againft  the  majefty  of  the  ftate;  and 
can  be  committed  only  by  thofe  who  are  fubjects  of 
that  ftate  either  by  birth  or  refidence.     Soon  alter  the 


ries,  or  art  petrating  it  himfelf,    but  being  acceffory  to  a  crime     union  of  the  two  kingdoms  in  1707,  the  laws  of  trea- 


and  part, 


committed  by  another  ;  which  laft  is  by  civilians  ftyled 
ope  et  conflio,  and,  in  the  law-phrafe  art  and  part.     A 


fon,  then  in  force  in  England,  were  extended  to  Scot- 
land by  7  Ann.  c.  21.  both  with  regard  to  the  facts  con- 


perfon  may  be  guilty,  art  and   part,  either  by  giving    ftituting  that  crime,  to  the  forms  of  trial,  the  corrup- 


advice  or  council  to  commit  the  crime  ;  or,  2.  By  gi- 
ving warrant  or  mandate  to  commit  it  ;  or,  3.  By  ac- 
tually aflifting  the  criminal  in  the  execution.  It  is  ge- 
nerally agreed  by  doctors,  that,  in  the  more  atrocious 
crimes,  the  advifer  is  equally  punifhable  with  the  cri- 
minal ;  and  that,  in  the  flighter,  the  circumftances  ari- 


tion  of  blood,  and  all  the  penalties  and  forfeitures  con- 
fequent  on  it. 

10.  It  is  high  treafon,  by  the  law  of  England,  to 
imagine  the  death  of  the  King,  Q_ueen-confort,  or  of 
the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown  ;  to  levy  war  againft 
the  King,  or  adhere  to  his  enemies  ;  to  counterfeit  the 


fmg  from  the  advifer's  leffer  age,  the  jocular  or  carelefs  king's  coin,  or  his  great  or  privy  feal ;  to  kill  the  chan- 
jnanner  of  giving  advice,  &c.  may  be  received  as  pleas  cellor,  treafurer,  or  any  of  the  12  judges  of  England, 
for  foftening  the  puniihment.  One  who  gives  mandate  while  they  are  doing  their  offices :  which  laft  article  is 
to  commit  a  crime,  as  he  is  the  firft  fpring  of  action,  by  the  forenamed  act  7  Ann.  applied  to  Scotland,  in 
feems  more  guilty  than  the  perfon  employed  as  the  in-    the  cafe  of  flaying  any  judge  of  the  felTion  or  of  jufti- 

ciary  fitting  in  judgment.     Thofe  who  wafh,  clip,  or 


ftrument  in  executing  it  ;  yet  the  actor  cannot  excufe 
himfelf  under  the  pretence  of  orders  which  he  ought  not 
to  have  obeyed. 

5.  Afliftance  may  be  given  to  the  committer  of  a 
crime,  not  only  in  the  actual  execution,  but  previous 
to  it,  by  furnifhing  him,  intentionally,  with  poifon, 
arms,  or  the  other  means  of  perpetrating  it.  That  fort 
of  afliftance  which  is  not  given  till  after  the  criminal 
act,  and  which  is  commonly  called  abetting,  though  it  be 


lighten,  the  proper  money  of  the  realm ;  who  advifed- 


ly  affirm  by  writing  or  printing,  that  the  Pretender 
has  any  right  to  the  crown,  that  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment cannot  limit  the  fucceflion  to  it,  cr  who  hold  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  Pretender,  or  any  perfon  employ- 
ed by  him,  are  alfo  guilty  of  treafon. 

11.  The  forms  of  proceeding  in  the  trial  of  treafon,  Pains  o£ 
whether  againft  peers  or  commoners,  are  fet  forth  in  a  treafon* 


in 


Puniih- 
ment of 
crimes. 


Blafpheiny 


of  itfelf  criminal,  does  not  infer  art  and  part  of  the  prin-    fmall  treatife,  publifhed  by  order  of  the  houfe  of  lords 
cipal  crime  ;  as  if  one  fhould  favour  the  efcape  of  a  cri- 
minal knowing  him  to  be  fuch,  or  conceal  him  from 
juftice. 

6.  Thofe  crimes  that  are  in  their  confequences  moft 
hurtful  to  fociety,  are  punifhed  capitally,  or  by  death  ; 
others  efcape  with  a  leffer  puniihment,  fometimes  fixed 
by  ftatute,  and  fometimes  arbitrary,  1.  e.  left  to  the 
difcretion  of  the  judge,  who  may.exercife  his  jurifdic- 
tion,  either  by  fine,  imprifonment,  or  a  corporal  pu- 
nifhment.  Where  the  punifhment  is  left,  by  law,  to  the 
difcretion  of  the  judge,  he  can  in  no  cafe  extend  it  to 
death.  The  fingle  efcheat  of  the  criminal  falls  on  con- 
viction, in  all  capital  trials,  though  the  fentence  fhould 
not  exprefs  it. 

7.  Certain  crimes  are  committed  more  immediately 
againft  god  himfelf ;  others,  againft  the  ftate  ;  and  a 
third  kind,  againft  particular  perfons.  The  chief  crime 
in  the  firft  clafs,  cognifable  by  temporal  courts,  is  llaf. 


1 709,  fubjoined  to  a  collection  of  ftatutes  concern- 
ing treafon.  By  the  conviction  upon  this  trial,  the 
whole  eftate  of  the  traitor  forfeits  to  the  crown.  His 
blood  is  alfo  corrupted,  fo  that,  on  the  death  of  an  an- 
ceftor,  he  cannot  inherit ;  and  the  eftate  which  he 
cannot  take,  fails  to  the  immediate  fuperior  as  efcheat, 
ob  defectum  heredis,  without  diftinguifhing  whether  the 
lands  hold  of  the  crown,  or  of  a  fubject.  No  attain- 
der for  treafon  fliall  after  the  death  of  the  Pretender 
and  all  his  fons,  hurt  the  right  of  any  perfon,  other 
than  that  of  the  offender,  during  his  natural  life  ;  the 
rights  of  creditors  and  other  third  parties,  in  the  cafe  of 
forfeiture  on  treafon,  muft  be  determined  by  the  law  of 
England. 

12.  Mifprlfon   of  treafon,    from  meprendrc   is   the   o-  MJfpriffoa 
verlooking  or  concealing  of  treafon.     It  is  interred  by  of  treafon* 
one's  bare  knowledge  of  the  crime,  and  not  diicovci  - 
magistrate  or  other  perfon  uuilled  by  Lis 

oiilce. 


mg  it  to  a 


720 


Law  of 

Scotland, 


Sedition. 


nent,  together  with  the  forfeiture  of  the  offender's 
moveables,  and  of  the  profits  of  his  heritable  eflate,  du- 
ring his  life  ;  that  is,  in  the  ftyle  of  the  law,  his  fisgfe 
and  liferent  efcheat. 

13.  The  crime  of fdition  confnls  in  the  railing  com- 
motions or  disturbances  in  the  ftate.      It  is  either  ver- 


Corruption 
in  judges. 


IXforce- 

r.ielit. 


Breach  of 
arreftment 


Foreftal- 
ling,  &c, 


LAW.  Tart  III. 

office  to  take  examination;  though  he  fhould  not  in  forbidden  time,  deftroying  plough  gralth  In  time  of  Law  cf 

the  lead  degree   aU'ent  to  it.     The  forefaid  act  7  Ann.  tillage,  flaying  or  houghing  horfes  01  cows  in  time  of  Scotland; 

makes  the  Englifh  Law  of  mifprifion  apply.    Its  punifh-  harveft,  and  defkroying  or  fpciiing  growing  timber;  "   ~^~ 

ment  is,  by  the  law  of  England,  perpetual  imprifon-  as  to  the  punifhment  of  which,  fee  ftatiites  1503,  c.  72. 

— 1587,    c.   32.    and   16S9,   c.    16. —  1    Geo.    I.  St.    3. 
c.  48. 

17.  Crimes  againft    particular  perfons  may  be  di-  Murder, 
reeled  either  againll  life,  limb,  liberty,  chaftity,  goods, 
or  reputation.     Murder  is  the  wilful  taking  away  of  a 
peribn's    life,    without  a  neceffary   caufe.      The    law 

bal  or  real.     Verbal  fedition,  or  leafing  making,  is  in-  makes  no   distinction  betwixt  premediated  and  fudden 

ferred  from  the  utterring  of  words  tending   to  create  homicide  :  both  are  puniihed  capitally.     Cafual  homi- 

difcord  between  the  king  and  his  people.     It  is  punifh-  cide,  where  the  actor  is  in  fome  degree  blameable  ;  and 

ed  either  by  imprifonment,  fine  or  banifhment,  at  the  homicide  in  felf- defence,  where  chejuft  bounds  of  de- 

difcretinn  of  the  judge.     Real  fedition  is  generally  com-  fence  have  been  exceeded;  are  puniihed  arbitrarily: 

mitted  by  convocating  together  any  confiderable  num-  but  the  flaughter  of  night- thieves,  houfe-breakers,  af- 

ber  of  people,  without  lawful  authority,  under  the  pre-  fiftants  in  mafterful  depredations,  or  rebels  denounced 

tence  of  redreffing  fome  public  grievance,  to  the  di-  for  capital  crimes,  may  be  committed  with  impunity. 

fturbance  of  the  public  peace.     Thofe  who  are  convicted  The  crime  of  demembration,  or  the  cutting  off  of  a  mem- 

of  this  crime  are  puniihed  by  the  confifcation  of  their  ber,  is  joined  with  that  of  murder  ;  but  in  practice,  its 

goods;  and   their  lives  are  at  the  king's  will.     If  any  punifhment  has  been  rellricted  to  the  efcheat  of  movea- 

perfons,  to  the  number  of  1 2,  mall  aifemble,  and  being  bks,  and  an  aify  thment  or  indemnification  to  the  party, 

required  by  a  magistrate  or  ccnftable  to  difperfc,  fhall  Mutilation,  or  the  difabling  of  a  member,  is  punifned 

neverthelefs  continue  together  for  an  hour  after  fuch  at  the  difcretion  of  the  judge. 

command,  the  perfons  difobeying  fhall  fuffer  death  and  18.  Self-Murder  is  as  highly  criminal  as  the  killing  Self  muv 

confifcation  of  moveables.  our  neighbour  ;  and  for  this  reafon,  the  law  has,  con-  der. 

14.  Judges,  who,  wilfully  or  through  corruption,  trary  to  the  rule  crimkia  morte  extinguuntur,  allowed  a 
ufe  their  authority  as  a  cover  to  injuftice  or  oppreffion,  proof  of  the  crime,  after  the  offender's  death,  that  his 
are  puniihed  with  the  lofs  of  honour,  fame',  and  dig-  fir.gle  efcheat  might  fall  to  the  king  or  his  donatory, 
nity.  Under  this  head  may  be  claffed  theftbote  ('rem  To  this  end,  an  action  muft  be  brought,  not  before 
bote,  "  compenfaticn"),  which  is  the  taking  a  confi-  the  judiciary,  but  the  feflion,  becaufe  it  is  only  mtenc!- 
deration  in  money  or  goods  from  a  thief  to  exempt  ed  ad  c'ruilem  effcQum,  for  proving  and  declaring  the 
him  from  punifhment,  or  connive  at  his  efcape  from  felf- murder  ;  and  the  next  of  kin  to  the  deceafed  muft 
juftice.     A  fheriff  or  other  judge,  guilty  of  this  crime,  be  made  party  to  it. 

forfeits  his  life  and  goods;     And  even  a  private  perfon,         19.  The   punifhment  of  parricide,,  or  of  the  murder  parricide. 

who  takes  theftbote,  fuffer s  as  the  principal  thief.     The  of  a  parent,  is  not  confined,  by  the  law,  to  the  crirni- 

buying  of  difputed  claims,  concerning  which  there   is  nal  himfelf.      All  his  pcfterity  in  the  right  line  are  de- 

a  pending  procels,  by  anyjudge  or  member  either  of  dared  incapable  of  inheriting  ;  and  the  fucceffion  dc- 

the  feflion  or  of  an  inferior  court,  is  puniihed  by  the  volves   en  the  next  collateral  heir.     Even  the  curling 

lofs  of  the  delinquent's  office,  and  all  the  privileges  or  beating  of  a  parent  infers  death,  if  the  perfon  guilty 

thereto  belonging.  be  above    16  years:  and  an  a.bitrary  punifhment,  if 

15.  Deforcement  is  the  oppofition  given,  or  refill-  he  is  under  it.  A  prefumptive  cr  llatutory  murder 
ance  made,  to  rneflengers  or  other  officers,  while  they  is  conftituted  by  169.0,  c.  21.  by  which  any  woman 
are  employed  in  executing  the  law.  The  court  of  who  fhall  conceal  her  pregnancy,  during  its  whole 
feffion  is  competent  to  this  crime.  It  is  punifhable  ccurfe,  and  fhall  not  call  for,  cr  make  ufe  of,  help  in 
with  the  confiscation  of  moveables,  the  one  half  to  the  the  birth,  is  to  be  reputed  the  murderer,  if  the  child 
king,  and  the  other  to  the  creditor  at  whole  fuit  the  be  dead,  or  amiffing.  This  act  was  intended  to  dif- 
diligence  was  ufed.  Armed  perfons,  to  the  number  of  courage  the  unnatural  practice  of  women  making  away 
three  or  more,  afiifting  in  the  illegal  running,  landing,  with  their  children  begotten  in  fornication,  to  avoid 
or    exporting   of  prohibited  or  uncu Homed  goods,  or  church-cenfures. 

any  who  fhall  refill,  wound,  or  maim  any  officer  of  the         20.  Duelling,  is  the  crime  of  fighting  in  fingle  com-  Duelling, 

revenue,  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  are  punifhable  bat,  on  previous  challenges  given  and  received.    Fight- 

with  death  and  the  confiscation  of  moveables.  ing  in  a  duel,  without  licences  from  the  king,  is  punifh- 

16.  Breach    of  arrejlment    (fee  N°  lxxviii.  5.)    is    a  able  by   death;  and  whatever  perfon,  principal  or  fe- 
.  ci  ime  of  the  fame  nature  with  deforcement,  as   it  im-  cond,  fhall  give  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel,  or  fhall  ac- 

ports  a  contempt  of  the  law  and»of  the  judges.    It  fub-  cept  a  challenge,  or  otherwife  engage  therein,  is   pu- 

jects  to  an  arbitrary  corporal  punifhment,  and  the  ef-  nifhedby  banifhment  and  efcheat  of  moveables,  though 

cheat  of  moveables  :  with  a  preference  to  the  creditor  no  actual  fighting  fhould  enfue. 

for  his  debt,  and  for  fuch  farther  fum  as  fhall  be  mo-         21.  Haimfucken  (from  haim  "  home,"  Tindfocten  "  to  Haimfuc- 

dified  to  him  by  the  judge.     Under  this  head  of  crimes  feek  cr  purfue.")  is  the  alfaulting  or  beating  of  a  per-  ken. 

againlt  good  government   and  police,  may  be  reckon-  fon  in  his  own  houfe.     The  punilhment  of  this  crime  is 

ed  the  fore ft 'ailing  of  markets  ;  that  is,  the  buying  of  nowhere  defi»ed,  except  in  the  books  of  the  Majefty, 

goods  intended  for  a-  public   market,  before  they  are  which  make  it  the  fame  as  that  of  a  rape  ;  and  it  is, 

carried  there  ;  which  for  the  third   criminal  act  infers  like  rape,  capital  by    practice.     The  aifault   mufl  be 

the    efcheat  of  moveables  ;  as  alfo  flaying  falmon  in  made    in  the  proper  houfe    of  the  perfon    affaulted, 
2  where 
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Lr-wof     where  he  lies  and  rifcs  daily  and  nightly  ;  fo  that  nei-    hibited  in  affinity,  as  in  confanguinity,  Lev.  xviii.   13. 
Scotland.  thcr  a  public  houi'e,  nor  even  a  private,  where  one  is    etfep     As'this  crime  is  repugnant  to  nature,  all  chil- 
only  tranfiently,  falls  within  the  law.  dren,  whether  lawful  or  natural,    ftand  on  an  equal 

.Battery.  22.  Any  party  to  a  law-fu:t,  v.'ho  fhall  flay,  wound,    footing:    chilis  ratio    civilia  jura  corrumpere  potejl,    non 

or  otherwife  invade  his  adverfary,  at  any  period  of  time  vcro  naturalia.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  bring  a  legal 
between  executing  the  fummons  and  the  complete  exe-  proof  of  a  relation  merely  natural,  on  the  fide  of  the 
cution  of  the  decree,  cr  {hall  be  acceffory  to  fuch  inva-  father  ;  'but  the  mother  may  be  certainly  known  with- 
fion,  fhall  lofe  his  caufe.    The  fentence  pronounced  on    out  marriage. 

this  trial,  againft  him  who  has  committed  the  battery,  27.  There  is  no  explicit  ftatute  making  rape,  or  the  Rape, 
is  not  i'ubject  to  reduction,  either  on  the  head  of  mi-  ravilhing  of  women,  capital ;  but  it  is  plainly  fuppofed 
nority,  or  on  any  other  ground  whatever:  and  if  the  in  act  161 2.  c.  4.  by  which  theravifher  is  exempted  from 
perfon  profecuted  for  this  crime  (hall  be  denounced  for  the  pains  of  death,  only  in  the  cafe  of  the  woman's 
not  appearing,  his  liferent,  as  well  as  Angle  efcheat,  fubfequent  conlent,  or  her  declaration  that  the  went  off 
falls  upon  the  denunciation.  with  him  of  her  own  free-will  ;  and  even  then,  he  is  to 

Wrongous      23.  The  crime  of  wrongous  imprifonment  is  inferred,    fuffer  an  arbitrary  punifliment,  either  by  imprifonment, 

impnfon-    by  granting  warrants  of  commitment  in  order  to  trial,    confifcation  of  goods,  or  a  pecuniary  fine. 

proceeding  on  informations  not  fubicribed,  or  without  28.  Theft  is  defined,  A  fraudulent  intermeddling  with  Theft. 
expreffing  the  caufe  of  commitment ;  by  receiving  or  the  property  of  another,  with  a  view  of  making  gain, 
detaining  priibners  on  fuch  warrants  ;  by  refufing  to  a  The  ancient  law  proportioned  the  punifliment  of  the 
priibner  a  copy  of  the  warrant  of  commitment ;  by  de-  theft  to  the  value  of  the  goods  ftolen;  heightening  it 
taming  him  in  cloi'e  confinement,  above  eight  days  af-  gradually,  from  a  flight  corporal  punifliment  to  a  ca- 
ter his  commitment;  by  not  releafmg  him  on  bail,  pital,  if  the  value  amounted  to  thirty-two  pennies  Scots, 
where  the  crime  is  bailable  ;  and  by  trar.fporting  per-  which  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  was  the  price  of  two 
fons  out  of  the  kingdom,  without  either  their  own  con-  fheep.  In  ieveral  latter  acts,  it  is  taken  for  granted, 
fent,  or  a  lawful  fentence.  The  perfons  guilty  of  a  that  this  crime  is  capital.  But  where  the  thing  ftolen 
wrongous  imprifonment  are  puniihed  by  a  pecuniary  is  of  fmall  value,  we  confider  it  not  as  theft  but  as  pic- 
mulct,  from  L.  6000  down  to  L.  400  Scats,  accord-  kery,  which  is  puniihed  either  corporally  or  by  banilh- 
ing  to  the  rank  of  the  perfon  detained  ;  and  the  judge,  ment.  The  breaking  of  orchards,  and  the.  ftealing  of 
or  other  perfen  guilty,  is  over  and  above  fubjerted  to  green  wood,  is  puniihed  by  a  fine,  which  riles  as  the 
pay  to  the  perfon  detained  a  certain  fum  per  diem,  pro-    crime  is  repeated. 

portioned  to  his  rank,  and  is  declared  incapable  of  pu-  29.  Theft  may  be  aggravated  into  a  capital  crime, 
blie  truft.  All  thefe  penalties  may  be  infilled  for  by  a  though  the  value  of  the  thing  ftolen  be  trifling  ;  as 
fummary  action  before  the  fefBon,  and  are  fubject  to  theft  twice  repeated,  or  committed  in  the  night,  or  by 
no  modification.  landed  men  ;   or  of  things  fet  apart  for  facred  ufes. 

Adu.tcry.  2  ,__  Adultery,  is  the  crime  by  which  the  marriage-  The  receivers  and  concealers  of  ftolen  goods,  knowing  Refct  of 
bed  is  polluted.  This  crime  could  neither  by  the  Ro-  them  to  be  fuels,  fuffer  as  thieves.  Thofe  who  barely  triefr' 
man  nor  Jewifli  law  be  committed,  but  where  the  harbour  the  perfon  of  the  criminal  within  48  hours  ei- 
guilty  woman  was  the  wife  of  anathcr  :  by  ours,  it  is  ther  before  or  after  committing  the  crime,  are  puniihed 
adultery,  if  either  the  man  or  woman  be  married.  We  as  partakers  of  the  theft.  Such  as  fell  goods  belong- 
diftinguifh  between  fimple  adultery,  and  that  which  is  ing  to  thieves  or  lawlefs  perfons  who  dare  not  themfelves 
notorious  or  mani left.  Open  and  manifeft  adulterers,  come  to  market,  are  punifhed  with  baailhment  and  the 
who   continue    incorrigible,    notwith  (landing  the  cen-   efcheat  of  moveables. 

fures   of  the   church,    are   puniihed    capitally.       This         30.   Theft  attended  with  violence  is  called  rollery ;  Robbery, 
crime  is  diftinguilhed  by  one  or  other  of  the  following    and  in  the  old  ftatutes,  rief  ox  Jlouthrief ;  under  which   vC 
characters:    where  there  is    iffue  procreated  between    clafs  may  be  included /i?/-////^,  or  the  taking  of  meat  and 
the  adulterers;  or  where  they  keep  bed  and  company    drink  by  force,  without  paying  for  it.     Stouthriefc 
together  notorioufly  ;  or  where  they    give   fcandal  to    at  la  ft  to  be  committed  ib  audacioully,  by  bands  of  men 
the  church,  and  are  upon  their  obftinate  refufing  to    aflbciated  together,  that  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  veft 
lifteri   to  its  admonitions,  excommunicated.     The  pu-    all  the  freeholders  with  a  power  of  holding  courts  up- 
niihment  of  fimple  adultery,  not  being  defined  by  fta-    on  forners  and  rievers,  and  condemning  them  to  death, 
trite,  i.s  left  to  the  difcretion  of  the  judge  ;  but  cuftom    Nay,  all  were  capitally  punifhed,  who,  to  fecure  their 
has  made  the  falling  of  the  Angle  efcheat  one  of  its  pe-    lands  from  depredation,  payed  to  the  rievers  a  yearly 
nalties.  contribution,  which  got  the  name  of  black-mail.     An 

Bigamy.  25.  Bigamy,  is   a  perfons  entering    into  the   engage-   act  alio  pa. Ted,  commanding   to  banifhment  a  band  of 

merits  of  a  fecond  marriage,  in  violation  of  a  former  forners,  who  were  originally  from  Egypt  called  gypfies, 
marriage-vow  ftill  fubfifting.  Bigamy,  on  the  part  and  adju3ging  to  death  all  that  mould  be  reputed  Egypt 
of  the  man,  has  been  tolerat-ed  in  many  ftates,  before  Hans,  if*  found  thereafter  within  the  kingdom.  Rob- 
rhe  eftablifhrrrent  of  Chriftianity,  even  by  the  Jews  bery  committed  on  the  fea*  is  called piracy,at\d  is  puniih- 
themfelves  ;  but  it  is  prohibited  try  the  precepts  of  the  ed  capitally  by  the  high  admiral.  Several  of  the  flits 
gqfpel,  and  it  is  puniihed  by  the  law,  whether  on  the  which  conftitute  this  crime  are  fet  forth  in  a  Britifh  fta- 
part  of  the  man  or  of  the  woman,  with  the  pains  of  tute,  8  Geo.  I.  c.  24. 
perjury.  31.  Fal J, hoed,  in  a  large  fenfe,  is  the  fraudulent  imi- Falfehcod. 

Inceft.  26.  Incejl,  is  committed  by  perfons  who  ftand  with-    tati.  n  or  fuppreffion  of  truth,  to  the  damage  of  another. 

in   the  degrees  of  kindred  forbidden  in  Lev.  xvii.  and    The  lives  and  goods  of  perfons  convicted  of  ufing  falfe 

is  punifhed  capitally.     The  fame  degrees  are  prohi-   weights  or  meafures  were,  by  the  old  law,  in  the  king's 
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Law  of  mercy  ;  and  their  heirs  could  not  inherit  but  upon  a 
^Scotland.  remiffion.  The  lateft  ftatute  againft  this  crime,  pu- 
nifhes  it  by  confifcation  of  moveables.  That  particular 
fpecies  of  falfehood,  which  confifts  in  the  falfifying  of 
Forgery,  writings,  paifes  by  the  name  of  forgery.  The  practice 
has  now  of  a  long  time,  agreeably  to  the  Roman  law, 
made  this  crime  capital ;  unlefs  the  forgery  be  of  exe- 
cutions, or  other  writings  of  fmaller  moment ;  in  which 
cafe,  it  is  punilhed  arbitrarily. 

32.  The  writing  muft  not  only  be  fabricated,  but 
put  to  ufe  or  founded  on,  in  order  to  infer  this  crime. 
And  though  it  be  ftrictly  criminal,  yet  the  trial  of  it 
is  proper  to  the  court  of  feffion  ;  but  where  improba- 
tion  is  moved  againft  a  deed  by  way  of  exception,  the 
inferior  juJge,before  whom  the  action  lies,  is  competent 
to  it  ad  civHcm  effcflum.  When  it  is  pleaded  as  an  ex- 
ception, the  practice,  to  difcourage  affected  delays, 
obliges  the  defender,  who  moves  it,  to  confign  L.  40 
Scots  ;  which  he  forfeits,  if  his  plea  (hall  appear  ca- 
lumnious. 

33.  Where  a  perfon,  found  guilty  of  forgery  by  the 
court  of  feffion,  is  by  them  remitted  to  the  jufticiary, 
an  indictment  is  there  exhibited  againft  him,  and  a 
jury  fworn,  before  whom  the  decree  of  feffion  is  produ- 
ced, in  place  of  all  other  evidence  of  the  crime,  in  re- 
fpect  of  which  the  jury  find  the  pannel  guilty  ;  fo  that 
that  decree  being  pronounced  by  a  competent  court,  is 
held  as  full  proof,  or,  in  the  ftyle  of  the  bar,  as  probatio 
probata. 

Perjury.  34.   Perjury,  which  is  the  judicial  affirmation  of  a 

falfehood  on  oath,  really  coftitutes  the  crimem  falji ; 
for  he  who  is  guilty  of  it  does,  in  the  mod  folemn 
manner,  fubftitute  falfehood  in  the  place  of  truth.  To 
conftitute  this  crime,  the  violation  of  truth  muft  be 
deliberately  intended  by  the  fwearer ;  and  therefore 
reafonable  allowances  ought  to  be  given  to  forgetful- 
nefs  or  mifapprehenfion,  according  to  his  age,  health, 
and  other  circumftances.  The  breach  of  a  promiffory 
oath,  does  not  infer  this  crime  ;  for  he  who  promifes  on 
oath,  may  iincerely  intend  performance  when  he  fwears, 
and  fo  cannot  be  faid  to  call  on  God  to  atteft  a  falfe- 
hood. Though  an  oath,  however  falfe,  if  made  upon 
reference  in  a  civil  queftion,concludes  the  caufe,  the  per- 
fon perjured  is  liable  to  a  criminal  trial ;  for  the  effect 
of  the  reference  can  go  no  further  than  the  private  right 
of  the  parties. 

35  Nowithftanding  the  mifchievous  confequences 
©f  perjury  to  fociety,  it  is  not  puniflied  capitally,  but 
by  confifcation  of  moveables  ,imprifonment  for  a  year, 
and  infamy.  The  court  of  feffion  is  competent  to  per- 
jury inc'identer,  when,  in  any  examination  upon  oath, 
taken  in  a  caufe  depending  before  them,  a  perfon  ap- 
pears to  have  fworn  falfely :  but  in  the  common  cafe, 
that  trial  is  proper  to  the  jufticiary.  Subornation  of 
perjury  confifts  in  tampering  with  perfons  who  are  to 
fwear  in  judgement,  by  directing  tkcm  how  they  are 
to  depofe  ;  and  it  is  punifhed  wkh  the  pains  of  pe:  ju- 
ry. 

"S&M'.onate.  36.  The  crime  of  Jldiionate  from  Jlell'io,  includes 
every  fraud  which  is  not  diftinguifhed  by  a  fpecial 
name  ;  but  is  chiefly  applied  to  conveyances  of  the 
f; ime  numerical  right,  granted  by  the  proprietor  to 
different  difponees.  The  punifhment  of  ftellionate  muft 
neceffarily  be  arbitrary,  to  adapt  it  to  the  various  na- 
tures and  different  aggravations  of  the  fraudulent  acts. 


w. 
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The  perfons  guilty  of  that  kind  of  it,  which  confifts  in  Law  of 
granting  double  conveyances,  are  by  the  law  declared  Scotland, 
infamous,  and  their  lives  and  goods  at  the  king's  mer- 
cy. The  cognifance  of  fraudulent  bankruptcy  is  appro- 
priated to  the  court  of  feffion,  who  may  inflict  any  pu- 
nifhment on  the  offender  that  appears  proportioned  to 
his  guilt,  death  excepted. 

37.  The  crime  of  ufury,  before  the  reformation, 
confifted  in  the  taking  of  any  intereft  for  the  ufe  of 
money  ;  and  now  in  taking  an  higher  rate  of  intereft 
than  is  authorifed  by  law.  It  is  divided  into  ufura 
manifefla,  or  direct  ;  and  ve/ata,  or  covered.  One  may 
be  guilty  of  the  firft  kind,  either  where  he  covenants 
with  the  debtor  for  more  than  the  lawful  intereft  on 
the  loan-money :  or  where  one  receives  the  intereft 
of  a  fum  before  it  is  due,  fince  thereby  he  takes  a  con- 
fideration  for  the  ufe  of  money  before  the  debtor  has 
really  got  the  ufe  of  it.  Where  a  debt  is  clogged 
with  an  uncertain  condition,  by  which  the  creditor  runs 
the  hazard  of  lofing  his  fum,  he  may  covenant  for  an 
higher  intereft  than  the  legal,  without  the  crime  of  u- 
fury  ;  for  there,  the  intereft  is  not  given  merely  in  con- 
fideration  of  the  ufe  of  the  money,  but  of  the  danger 
undertaken  by  the  creditor. 

38.  Covered  ufury,  is  that  which  is  committed  un- 
der the  mafk  not  of  a  loan  but  of  fome  other  contract ; 
e.  g.  a  fale  or  an  improper  wadfet.  And  in  general, 
all  obligations  entered  into  with  an  intention  of  getting 
more  than  the  legal  intereft  for  the  ufe  of  money, 
however  they  may  be  difguifed,  are  ufurious.  As  a 
farther  gaurd  againft  this  crime,  the  taking  more  than 
the  legal  intereft  for  the  forbearance  of  payment  of 
money,  merchandife,  or  other  commodities,  by  way  of 
loan,  exchange,  or  other  contrivance  whatever,  or  the 
taking  a  bribe  for  the  loan  of  money,  or  for  delaying 
its  payment  when  lent,  is  declared  ufury.  Where  ufury 
is  proved,  the  ufurious  obligation  is  not  only  declared 
void,  but  the  creditor,  if  he  has  received  any  unlawful 
profits,  forfeits  the  treble  value  of  the  fums  or  goods 
lent.  Ufury,  when  it  is  to  be  purfued  criminally,  muft 
be  tried  by  the  jufticiary  ;  but  where  the  libel  con- 
cludes only  for  voiding  the  debt,  or  reftitution,  the  fef- 
fion is  the  proper  court. 

39.  Injury,  in  its  proper  acceptation,  is  the  re- 
proaching or  affronting  our  neighbour.  Injuries  are 
either  verbal  or  real.  A  verbal  injury,  when  directed 
againft  a  private  perfon,  confifts  in  the  uttering  contu- 
melious words,  which  tend  to  expofe  our  neighbour's 
character  by  making  him  little  or  ridiculous.  It  does 
not  feem  that  the  twitting  one  with  natural  defects, 
without  any  farcaftical  reflections,  though  it  be  inhu- 
man, falls  under  this  defcription,  as  thefe  imply  no  real 
reproach  in  the  juft  opinion  of  mankind.  Where  the 
injurious  expreffions  have  a  tendency  to  blacken  one's 
moral  character,  or  fix  fome  particular  guilt  upon  him, 
and  are  deliberately  repeated  in  different  companies,  cr 
handed  about  in  v  hifpers  to  confidents,  it  then  grows 
up  to  the  crime  of  flander  :  and  where  a  perfon's  mo- 
ral character  is  thus  attacked,  the  animus  injurlandi  is 
commonly  inferred  from  the  injurious  words  themfelvcs, 
unlefs  fpecial  circumftances  be  offered  to  take  off  the 


preiumptton,  ex. 


that  the   words  were  utiered  in». 


Injury. 


judgment  in  one's  own  defence,  or  by  way  of  informa- 
tion to  a  magiftrate,  and  had  fome  foundation  in  fact. 
Though  the  cognizance  of  flander  is  proper  to  the  com- 
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mifTaries,  who,  as  the  judices  Chrijlianitatis,  are  the 
only  judges  of  fcandal  ;  yet,  for  fome  time  paft,  bare 
verbal  injuries  have  been  tried  by  other  criminal  judges, 
and  even  by  the  feffion.  It  is  punilhed  either  by  a 
fine,  proportioned  to  the  condition  of  the  perfons  inju- 
ring and  injured,  and  the  circumftances  of  time  and 
place  ;  or  if  the  injury  import  fcandal,  by  publicly  ac- 
knowledging the  offence ;  and  frequently  the  two  are 
conjoined.  The  calling  one  a  bankrupt  is  not,  in  ftrict 
fpeech,  a  verbal  injury,  as  it  does  not  affect  the  perfon's 
moral  character  ;  yet,  as  it  may  hurt  his  credit  in  the 
way  of  bufinefs,  it  founds  him  in  an  action  of  damages, 
which  muft  be  brought  before  the  judge-ordinary. 
A  real  injury  is  inflicted  by  any  fact  by  which  a  per- 
fon's honour  or  dignity  is  affected  ;  as  {hiking  one 
with  a  cane,  or  even  aiming  a  blow  without  ftriking  ; 
fpitting  in  one's  face  ;  afTuming  a  coat  of  arms,  or 
any  other  mark  of  diftinction  proper  to  another,  &c. 
The  compofmg  and  publifhing  defamatory  libels  may 
be  reckoned  of  this  kind.  Real  injuries  are  tried  by 
the  judge-ordinary,  and  pnnifhed  either  by  fine  or  im- 
prifonment,  according  to  the  demerit  of  the  offen- 
ders. 

40.  After  having  fhortly  explained  the  feveral 
crimes  punifhable  by  the  law,  this  treatife  may  be 
concluded  with  a  few  obfervations  on  criminal  juris- 
diction, the  forms  of  trial,  and  the  methods  by  which 
crimes  may  be  extinguifhed.  Criminal  jurifdiction  is 
founded,  1.  Ratione  domicilii,  if  the  defender  dwells 
within  the  territory  of  the  judge.  Vagabonds,  who 
have  no  certain  domicile,  may  be  tried  wherever  they 
are  apprehended.  2.  Ratione  deliSi,  if  the  crime 
was  committed  within  the  territory.  Treafm  is  tri- 
able, by  the  Englifh  law,  in  any  country  that  the 
king  fhould  appoint ;  and,  by  a  temporary  act  now 
expired,  treafon  committed  in  certain  Scots  counties, 
was  made  triable  by  the  court  of  judiciary,  wherever 
it  fhould  fit. 

41.  No  criminal  trial  can  proceed,  unlefs  the  perfon 
accufed  is  capable  of  making  his  defence.  Abfents 
therefore  cannot  be  tried  ;  nor  fatuous  nor  furious 
perfons,  durante  furore,  even  for  crimes  committed 
while  they  were  in  their  fenfes.  For  a  like  reafon, 
minors  who  had  no  curators,  could  not,  by  the  Roman 
law,  be  tried  criminally  ;  but  prefent  practice  confiders 
every  perfon  who  is  capable  of  dole,  to  be  alfo  fuffi- 
ciently  qualified  for  making  his  defence  in  a  criminal 
trial. 

4.2.  No  perfon  can  be  imprifoned  in  order  to  ftand 
trial  for  any  crime,  without  a  warrant  in  writing  ex- 
prefTmg  the  caufe,  and  proceeding  upon  a  fubfcribed 
information,  unlefs  in  the  cafe  of  indignities  done  to 
judges,  riots,  and  the  other  offences  fpecially  mentioned 
in  1 701.  c.  6.  Every  prifoner  committed  in  order  to 
trial,  if  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accufed  be  not  capi- 
tal, is  entitled  to  be  releafed  upon  bail,  the  extent  of 
which  is  to  be  modified  by  the  judge,  not  exceeding 
12,000  merks  Scots  for  a  nobleman,  6000  for  a  landed 
gentleman,  2000  for  every  other  gentleman  orburgefs, 
and  600  for  any  other  inferior  perfon.  That  perfons 
who,  either  from  the  nature  cf  the  crime  with  which 
they  are  charged,  or  from  their  low  circumftances, 
cannot  procure  bail,  may  not  lie  for  ever  in  prifon  un- 
tried, it  is  lawful  for  every  fuch  prifoner  to  apply  to 
the  criminal  judge,  that  his  trial  may  be  brought  on. 
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The  judge  muft,  within  24  hours  after  fuch  applica-    La*  of 
tion,  iffue  letters  directed  to  meffengers,  for  intimating  Scotland, 
to  the   profecutor  to  fix  a  diet  for  the  prifoner's  trial,         v 
within  60  days  after  the  intimation,  under  the  pain  of 
wrongous  imprifonment :  And   if  the  perfecutor  does' 
not  infift  within  that  time,  or  if  the  trial  is  not  finifhed 
in  forty  days  more  when  carried  on  before  the  Juftici- 
ary,  or  in  thirty  when  before   any   other  judge  ;  the 
prifoner  is,  upon  a  fecond  application,  fetting    forth 
that  the  legal  time  is  elapfed,  entitled  to  his  freedom, 
under  the  fame  penalty. 

43.  Upon    one's    committing    any    of  the    groffer  Precogr.i- 
crimes,  it  is  ufual  for  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  fheriff,  or  tion. 
other  judge,  to  take  a  precognition  of  the  facts,  i.  e. 

to  examine  thofe  who  were  prefent  at  the  criminal  act, 
upon  the  fpecial  circumftances  attending  it,  in  order 
to  know  whether  there  is  ground  for  a  trial,  and  to 
ferve  as  a  direction  to  the  profecutor,  how  to  fet  forth 
the  facts  in  the  libel ;  but  the  perfons  examined  may 
infift  to  have  their  declarations  cancelled  before  they 
give  teftimony  at  the  trial.  Juftices  of  the  peace, 
fheriffs,  and  magiftrates  of  boroughs,  are  alfo  autho- 
rifed  to  receive  informations,  concerning  crimes  to  be 
tried  in  the  circuit-courts ;  which  informations  are  to 
be  tranfmitted  to  the  juftice-clerk  40  days  before  the 
fitting  of  the  refpective  courts.  To  difcourage 
groundlefs  criminal  trials,  all  profecutors,  where  the 
defender  was  abfolved,  were  condemned  by  ftatute,  in 
cofts,  as  they  fhould  be  modified  by  the  judge,  and 
befides  were  fubjected  to  a  fmall  fine,  to  be  divided 
between  the  fife  and  the  defender  :  And  where  the 
king's  advocate  was  the  only  purfuer,  his  informer 
was  made  liable.  This  fufficiently  warrants  the  pre- 
fent practice  of  condemning  vexatious  profecutors  in 
a  pecuniary  mulct,  though  far  exceeding  the  ftatutory 
fum. 

44.  The  forms  of  trial  upon  criminal   accufations,  Form  of 
differ  much  from  thofe  obferved  in  civil  actions,  if  we  tr'a^ 
except  the  cafe  of  fuch  crimes  as  the  court  of  fellion  is 
competent  to,  and  of  leifer  offences  tried  before  infe- 
rior courts.     The  trial  of  crimes  proceeds  either  upon 
indictment,  which  is  fometimes  ufed  when  the  perfon 

to  be  tried  is  in  prifon ;  or  by  criminal  letters  iffuing 
from  the  fignet  of  the  judiciary.  In  either  cafe,  the 
defender  muft  be  ferved  with  a  full  copy  of  the  indict- 
ment or  letters,  and  with  a  lift  of  the  witneffes  to  be 
brought  againft  him,  and  of  the  perfons  who  are  to 
pafs  on  the  inqueft,  and  15  free  days  muft  intervene 
between  his  being  fo  ferved  and  the  day  of  appearance. 
When  the  trial  proceeds  upon  criminal  letters,  the  pri- 
vate profecutor  mud  give  fecurity,  at  railing  the  let- 
ters, that  he  will  report  them  duly  executed  to  the 
jufticiary,  in  terms  of  1535,  c.  35. ;  and  the  defender, 
if  he  be  not  already  in  prifon,  is,  by  the  letters,  re- 
quired to  give  caution,  within  a  certain  number  of 
days  after  his  citation,  for  his  appearance  upon  the 
day  fixed  for  his  trial :  And  if  he  gives  none  within 
the  days  of  the  charge,  he  may  be  denounced  rebel, 
which  infers  the  forfeiture  of  his  moveables. 

45.  That  part  of  the  indictment,  or  of  the  criminal 
letters,  which  contains  the  ground  of  the  charge  a- 
gainft  the  defender,  and  the  nature  or  degree  of  the 
punifhment  he  ought  to  differ,  is  called  the  libeL  All 
libels  muft  be  fpecial,  fetting  forth  the  particular  facts 
inferring  the  guilt,  and  the  particular   place   where 

4  Y  2  thefe 
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Law  of    thefe  facts  were  done.     The  time  cf  committing  the  is  the  only  profecutor,  if1  from  the  nature  of  the  crime,     Law  of 
Scotland,    crime  may  be  libelled  in  more  general  terms,  with  an  there  mult  needs  be  a  penury  of  vitneffes,  as  in  rape,   Scotland, 
v         alternative  as   to  the   month,  or  day   of  the  month :  robbery,  Sec.  ""     ' 
but  as  it  is  not  practicable,  in  mo  ft  cafes,  to  libel  upon         51.  After  all  the  vitneffes  have  been  examined  in  Verdict  of 
the  precife  circumftances  of  acceGIon  that  may  appear  court,    the  jury  are  fhut  up  in  a  room  by  themfelves,  affile, 
in  proof,  libels  againft  acceffories  are  fufficient,  if  they  where  they  muft  continue,  excluded  from  all  correfpon- 
mention,  in  general,  that  the  perfons   profecuted   are  dence,  till  their  verdict  or  judgment  be  fubferibed  by 
guilty  art  and  part.  the  foreman  (or  chancellor)  and  clerk;  and  according 
46.  The    defender  in  a    criminal   trial    may    raife  to  this  verdict   the   court  pronounces    fentence,  either 
letters  of  exculpation,  for  citing  witneffes  in  proof  of  abfolving  or  condemning.     It  is  not  neceffary,  by  the 
his  defences  againft  the  libel,  or  of  his  objections  a-  law  of  Scotland,  that  a  jury  fhould  be  unanimous  in 
gainft  any  of  the  jury  or  witneifes  ;  which  muft  be  ex-  finding  a  perfon  guilty  ;    the  narroweft  majority  is  as 
ecuted  to  the  fame  day  of  appearance  with  that  of  the  fufficient  againft  the   pannel,  as  for  him.     Juries  can- 
indictment  or  criminal  letters,  not    be  punilhed  on  account  of  an   erroneous  verdict, 

Diets  of  47»  The  diets   of  appearance,  in  the  court   of  jufti-  either  for  or  againft  the  pannel. 

appearance  ci-ary,  are   peremptory:  the   criminal   letters   muft  be        52.  Though  the  proper  bufinefs  of  a   jury  be  to  in-  Powers  of 
called  on  the  very  day  to  which  the  defender  is  cited  ;  quire  into  the  truth  of  the  facts  found  relevant  by  the  a  jury, 
and  hence,  if  no  accufer  appears,  their  effect   is   loft,  court,  for  which  reafon  they  are  fometimes  called  the 
injlantia  perk,  and  new  letters  muft  be  raifed.     If  the  inquijl ;  yet,  in   many  cafes,  they  judge   alfo  in   mat- 
libel,  or  any  of  the  executions,  (hall  to  the  profecutor  ters  of  law  or  relevancy.     Thus,  though  an  objection 
appear  informal,  or   if  he  be   diffident  of  the   proof,  againft  a  witnefs   fhall   be   repelled  by  the  court,   the 
from  the   abfeonding  of  a  necelfary   witnefs,  the  court  jury  are  under  no  neceffity  to  give  more   credit  to  his 
will,  upon  a  motion  made  by  him,  defert  the  diet^ro  teftimony  than  they  think  juft  :  And  in  all  trials  of 
loco  et  tempore  ;  after  which  new  letters  become  alfo  ne-  art  and   part,  where  fpecial  facts  are  not  libelled,  the 
celfary.     A  defender,  who  does  not   appear    on    the  jury,    if    they  return  a  general    verdict,    are    indeed 
very  day  to  which  he  is  cited,  is  declared  fugitive  ;  in  judges  not  only  of  the  truth,  but  of  the  relevancy  of 
■confequence   of  which,  his   fingle  efcheat   falls.     The  the  facts   that  are  fworn  to  by  the  witneifes.     A  ge- 
defender,  after  his  appearance  in  court,  is  called  the  neral  verdict,  is  that  which  finds  in  general  terms,  that 
pannel.  the  pannel  is  guilty  or  not  guilty,    or  that  the  libel  or 
48.  The  two  things  to  be  chiefly  regarded   in  a  cri-  defences  are  proved  or  not  proved.     In  a  fpecial  ver- 
minal  libel,  are,    1.  The  relevancy  of  the  facts,  i.  e.  their  diet,  the  jury  finds  certain  facts  proved,  the  import  of 
iufficiency  to   infer    the    conclusion;   2.   Their   truth,  which  is  to  be  afterwards  cohfidered  by  the  court. 
The  confideration  of  the  firft  belongs  to  the  judge   of        S3'  Criminal   judges  muft  now    fufpend  for    fome  s=ntenc->^ 
the  court ;  that  of  the  other,  to  the  jury  or  aflize.     If  time  the  execution  of  fuch  fentences  as  affect  life  or 
the   facts  libelled   be  found  irrelevant,  the   pannel   is  limb,  that  fo  condemned  criminals,  whole  cafes  deferve 
difmiifed   from   the  bar  ;  if  relevant,  the  court  remits  favour,  may  have  accefs  to  apply  to  the  king  for  mercy, 
the  proof  thereof  to  be  determined  by  the  jury  ;  which  No  fentence  of  any  court  of  judicature,  fouth  of  the 
muft  confift  of  15  men  picked  out  by  the  court  from  a  river  Forth,  importing  either  death  or  demembration, 
greater  number  not  exceeding  45,  who  have  been  all  can  be  executed  in  lefs  than  30  days  ;  and,  if  north 
Summoned,  and  given  in  lift  to  the  defender  at  ferving  of  it,  in  lefs  than  40  days,  after  the  date  of  the  fen- 
him  with  a  cony  of  the  libel,  tence.     But   corporal  punifliments,  lefs  than  death   or 

r-r  Nation        49'  Crimes  cannot,  like  debts,  be   referred  to   the  difmembering,  e.  g.  whipping,  pillory,  &c.  may  be  in- 

«f  crimes,    defender's  oath  ;  for  no  perfon  is  compellable  to  fwear  flicted  eight  days  after  fentence  on  this  fide  Forth,  and 

againft  himfelf,  where  his  life,  limb,  liberty,  or  eftate  twelve  days  after  fentence  beyond  it. 

is  concerned,  nor  even  in  crimes  which  infer  infamy  ;         54.  Crimes    are  extinguilhed,   1.    By  the  death  of  Extinction 

becaufe   one's   good   name  is,  in  right  eftimation,  as  the  criminal :  both  becaufe  a  dead  perfon  can  make  of  crimes, 

valuable  as  his  life.     There  is  one  exception  however  to  no  defence,  fo  that  his  trial  is  truly  a  judging  upon  the 

this  rule   in  trying  the   crime  of  ufury,  which  may  be  hearing   of  one   fide  ;.   and  becaufe,  though  his  guilt 

proved  by  the  ufurer's  own  oath,  notwithstanding  the  fhould  be  ever  fo  notorious,  he  is  after  death  carried 

rule,  Nemo  tenetur  jurare  in  fuam  iurpitudinem.     Crimes  beyond    the  reach    of  human  penalties  :    Such  trials 

therefore  are  in  the  general  cafe  proveable  only  by  the  therefore  can  have  no  effect,  but  to  punifh  the  inno- 

defender's  free   confeflion,  or  by   writing,  or  by  wit-  cent  heir,  contrary  to  that  moft  equitable  rule,   Culpa 

r.effes.     No    extrajudicial    confeflion,  unlefs   it   is    ad-  tenet  fuos  auclores.      2.  Crimes  may  be  extinguifhtd  by 

hered  to  by  the  pannel  in  judgement,  can  be  admitted  a  remiftion  from  the  fovereign.     But  a  remiftion,  tho' 

?is  evidence.  it  fecures  the  delinquent  from  the  public  refentment, 

.....         50.  All  objections  relevant  aga'ft  a  witnefs  in  civil  the   exercife  of  which  belongs  to   the  crown,  car.net 

cafes  are  alfo  relevant  in  criminal.     No  witnefs  is  ad-  cut  off  the  party  injured  from  his  claim  of  damages^ 

niitted,  who  may  gain  or  lofe    by  the  event    of  the  over  which  the  crown  lias  no  prerogative.     Whoever 

trial.     Soc'ri  criminis,  or   affociates  in   the  fame  crime,  therefore  founds  on  a  remifllon,  is  liable  in  damages, 

are  not  admitted  againft  one  another,  except  either  in  to  the  private  profecutor)  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  he 

crimes  againft  the  (fate,    as  treafon  ;    in  occult  crimes,  had  been  tried  and  found  guilty.     Even  general  acts 

where  other  witneifes  cannot   be  had,  as  forgery ,  or  of  indemnity  paifed  in  parliament,  though  they  ftcure 

in  thefts  or  d.epradatiosys  committed  in  the  Highlands,  againft  fuch  penalties  as  law  inflicts  upon  the  criminal 

The  teftimony   of  the  private   party   injured   may  be  merely  per   modvm  pan*,  yet  do  not  againft   the  pay- 

$eceiyed  agiupft  the  pannel,  where  the  king's  advocate  ment  of  any  pecuniary  fine  that   is  given   by  flatute- 
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©f     to  the  party  injured,  nor  againft  the  demand  of  any  brought  upon  any  penal  ftatute  made  or  to  b:  made,      law  or 

*cottand'  claim  competent  to  him  in  name  of  damages.  where  the  penalty  is  appropriated  to  the  crown,  expire   Ss"tland- 

55.  Leifer  injuries,  which  cannot  be  properly  faid  in  two  years  after  committing  the  offence  ;  and  where  * — " 
to  affect  the  public  peace,  may  be  extinguiihed,  either  the  penalty  goes  to  the  crown  or  other  profecutor,  the 

by  the  private  party's  exprefsly  forgiving  him,  or  by  profecutor  muft  fue  within   one  year,  and  the  crown 

his  being  reconciled  to  the  offender,    after  receiving  within  two  years  after  the  year  ended.     Certain  crimes 

the  injury.     Hence  arifes  the  rule,  Dijjimulatione  tvttiiur  are,  without  the  aid  of  any  ftatute,  extinguiihed  by  a 

injuria.     But  where  the  offence  is  of  a  higher  nature,  Ihorter  prefcription  than  twenty  years.      By  the  old 

the  pavty  injured,  though  he  may  pafs  from   the  pro-  law,  in  the  cafe  of  rape,    robbery,  and  hamefucken, 

fecution,  in  fo  far  as  his  private  intereft  is  concerned,  the    party  injured  was  not  heard'  after   a    filence    of 

cannot  preclude  the  king's  advocate,  or  procurator-ftf-  twenty-four  hours  ;  from  a  prefumption,  that  perfons 

cal,  from  iuiifting  ad  vinditlam  public  aw.  could  not  be  fo  grofsly  injured,  without  immediately 

56.  Crimes  are  alfo  extinguiihed  by  prefcription,  complaining  :  And  it  is  probable,  that  a  profecution 
which  operates  by  the  mere  lapfe  of  time,  without  for  thefe  crimes,  if  delayed  for  any  confiderable  time, 
any  act  either  of  the  fovereign  or  of  the  private  fufferer.  would  be  call  even  at  this  day,  or  at  leaft  the  puniili- 
Crimes  prefcribe  in  2c  years  ;  but  in  particular  crimes,  ment  reftricled.  Leifer  injuries  fulTer  alfo  a  fhort  pre- 
the  prefcription  is  limited  by  ftatute  to  a  Ihorter  time,  fcription  ;  law  prefuming  forgivenefs,  from  the  nature 
No  perfon  can  be  profecuted  upon  the  £<5t  againft  of  the  offence,  and  the  filence  of  the  party.  The  par- 
wrongcus  imprifonment,  alter  three  years.  Hightrea-  ticular  fpace  of  time  fufficient  to  eltablifh  this  pre- 
fon,  committed  within  the  king's  dominions,  fuffers  fumption  muft  be  determined  by  the  judge,  according 
likewife  a  triennial  prefcription,  if  indictment  be  net  to  circumftances. 
found  againft  the  traitor  within  that  time.     All  actions 
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LAW 

LAw-Language.  In  England  all  law-proceedings 
were  formerly  written,  as  indeed  all  public  proceedings 
were,  in  Norman  or  law  French,  and  even  the  argu- 
ments of  the  counfel  and  decifions  of  the  court  were  in 
the  fame  barbarous  dialect.  An  evident  and  fhameful 
badge,  it  malt  be  owned,  of  tyranny  and  foreign  ier- 
vitude ;  being  introduced  under  the  aufpices  ot  Wil- 
liam the  Norman,  and  his  fons :  whereby  the  obferva- 
tion  of  the  Roman  fatyrift  was  once  more  verified, 
that  Gallia  caufidicos  docuit  facunda  Brittannos.  This 
continued  till  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  ;  who,  having 
employed  his  arms  fuccefsfully  in  fubduing  the  crown 
of  France,  thought  it  unbefeeming  the  dignity  of  the 
victors  to  ufe  any  longer  the  language  of  a  vanquilhed 
country.  By  a  ftatute,  therefore,  palled  in  the  36th 
year  of  his  reign,  it  was  enacted,  that  for  the  future 
all  pleas  fhouid  be  pleaded,  ihown,  defended,  anfwered, 
debated,  and  judged,  in  the  Englifh  tongue  ;  but  be 
entered  and  inrolled  in  Latin  :  In  like  manner  as  Don 
Alonfo  X.  king  of  Caftile  (the  great-grandfather  of 
Edward  III.)  obliged  his  fubjects  to  ufe  the  Cafti- 
lian  tongue  in  all  legal  proceedings  ;  and  as,  in  1286,^ 
the  German  language  was  eftablifhed  in  the  courts  of 
the  empire.  And  perhaps,  if  the  legiflature  had  then 
directed  that  the  writs  themfelves,  which  are  mandates 
from  the  king  to  his  fubjects  to  perform  certain  ads 
or  to  appear  at  certain  places,  ihould  have  been  framed 
in  the  Englifh  language,  according  to  the  rule  of  the 
ancient  law,  it  had  not  been  very  improper.  But  the 
record  or  enrolment  of  thofe  writs  and  the  proceed- 
ings thereon,  which  was  calculated  for  the  benefit  of 
polkrity,  was  more  ferviceable  (becaufe  more  durable) 
in  a  dead  and  immutable  language  than  in  any  flux  or 
living  one.  The  practifers,  however,  being  ufed  to  the 
Norman  language,  and  therefore  imagining  they  could 
exprefs  their  thoughts  more  aptly  and  more  concifely 
m  that  than  in  any  other,  ftill  continued  to  take  their 
notes  in  law  French  ;  and  of  courfe,  when  thofe  notes 
same  to  be  publifned,  under  the  denomination  of  re- 
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ports,  they  were  printed  in  that  barbarous  dialect ;  which     Law- 
joined  to  the  additional  terrors  of  a  Gothic  black  let-  Language. 
ter,  has  occafioned  many  a  ftudent  to  throw  away  his  "      ' 

Plowden  and  Littleton,  without  venturing  to  attack  a 
page  of  them.  And  yet  in  reality,  upon  a  nearer  ac- 
quaintance, they  would  have  found  nothing  very  for- 
midable in  the  language  ;  which  diffrrs  in  its  gram- 
mar and  orthography  as  much  from  the  modern  French, 
as  the  diction  of  Chaucer  and  Gower  does  from  that  of 
Addifon  and  Pope.  Befides,  as  the  Englifh  and  Nor- 
man languages  were  concurrently  ufed  by  our  ancest- 
ors for  feveral  centuries  together,  the  two  idioms  have 
naturally  aflimilated,  and  mutually  borrowed  from  each 
other:  for  which  reafon  the  grammatical  conftruction 
of  each  is  (o  very  much  the  fa.ne,  that  I  apprehend  an 
Englishman  (with  a  week's  preparation)  would  under-. 
ftand  the  laws  of  Normandy,  collected  in  their  grand 
couftumier,  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  a  Frenchman  bred 
within  the  walls  of  Paris. 

The  Latin,  which  fucceeded  the  French  for  the  en- 
try and  enrolment  of  pleas,  and  which  continued  in 
ufe  for  four  centuries,  anfwers  fo  nearly  to  the  Englifh 
(oftentimes  word  for  word)  that  it  is  not  at  all  furpri- 
ling  it  ihould  generally  be  imagined  to  be  totally  fa- 
bricated at  home,  with  little  mere  art  or  trouble  than 
by  adding  Roman  terminations  to  Englifh  words- 
Whereas  in  reality  it  is  a  very  univerfal  dialect,  fpread 
throughout  all  Europe  at  the  irruption  of  the  northern 
nations  ;  and  particularly  accommodated  and  moulded, 
to  anfwer  all  the  purpofes  of  the  lawyers  with  a  pecu- 
liar exactnefs  and  precifion.  This  is  principally  owing 
to  the  fimplicity,  or  (if  the  reader  pleafes)  the  poverty 
and  baldnefs  of  its  texture,  calculated  to  exprefs  the 
ideas  of  mankind  juft  as  they  arife  in  the  human  mind, 
without  any  rhetorical  fiourifhes,  or  perplexed  orna- 
ments of  ftyle  :  for  it  may  be  obferved,  that  thofe  laws 
and  ordinances,  of  public  as  well  as  private  communi- 
ties, are  generally  the  molt  eafily  understood,  where- 
ftj-ength  and  gerfmcuity,  not  harmony  or  elegance  of 
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Law-  expreffion,  have  been  principally  confulted  in  compi- 
Language.  \{ng-  them.  Thefe  northern  nations,  or  rather  their  le- 
^*~  giflators,  though  they  relblved  to  make  ufe  of  the  Latin 
tongue  in  promulging  their  laws,  as  being  more  du- 
rable and  more  generally  known  to  their  conquered 
fubjects  than  their  own  Teutonic  dialects,  yet  (either 
through  choice  or  neceffity)  have  frequently  intermixed 
therein  feme  words  of  a  Gothic  original  ;  which  is, 
more  or  lefs,  the  cafe  in  every  country  of  Europe,  and 
therefore  not  to  be  imputed  as  any  peculiar  biemifh  in 
the  Englilh  legal  latinity.  The  truth  is,  what  is  ge- 
nerally denominated  law-Latin  is  in  reality  a  mere 
technical  language,  calculated  for  eternal  duration,  and 
eafy  to  be  apprehended  both  in  prefent  and  future  times ; 
and  on  thofe  accounts  beft  fuited  to  preferve  thofe  me- 
morials which  are  intended  for  perpetual  rules  of  ac- 
tion. The  rude  pyramids  of  Egypt  have  endured  from 
the  carlieil  ages,  while  the  more  modern  and  more  ele- 
gant ftructures  of  Attica,  Rome,  and  Palmyra,  have 
funk  beneath  the  Itroke  of  time. 

As  to  the  objection  of  locking  up  the  law  in  a  ftrange 
and  unknown  tongue,  this  is  of  little  weight  with  re- 
gard to  records  ;  which  few  have  occafion  to  read,  but 
fuch  as  do,  or  ought  to,  underftand  the  rudiments  of 
Latin.  And  befides,  it  may  be  obferved  of  the  law- 
Latin,  as  the  very  ingenious  Sir  John  Davis  obferves 
of  the  law-French,  "  that  it  is  fo  very  eafy  to  be 
learned,  that  the  meaneft  wit  that  ever  came  to  the 
iludy  of  the  law  doth  come  to  underftand  it  almoft  per- 
fectly in  ten  days  without  a  reader." 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  many  teims  of  art,  with 
which  the  law  abounds,  are  fufficiently  harfh  when 
Latinized  (yet  not  more  fo  than  thofe  of  other  fciences), 
and  may,  as  Mr  Selden  obferves,  give  offence  "  to 
fome  grammarians  of  fqueamifh  ftomachs,  who  would 
rather  choofe  to  live  in  ignorance  of  things  the  moft 
ufeful  and  important,  than  to  have  their  delicate  ears 
wounded  by  the  ufe  of  a  word  unknown  to  Cicero, 
SalluIL  or  the  other  writers  of  the  Auguftan  age." 
Yet  this  is  no  more  than  muff,  unavoidably  happen  when 
things  of  modern  ufe,  of  which  the  Romans  had  no 
idea,  and  confequently  no  phrafes  to  exprefs  them, 
come  to  be  delivered  in  the  Latin  tongue.  It  would 
puzzle  the  moft  claffical  fcholar  to  find  an  appellation, 
in  his  pure  Latinity,  for  a  conftable,  a  record,  or  a 
deed  of  feoffment :  it  is  therefore  to  be  imputed  as 
much  to  neceffity  as  ignorance,  that  they  were  ftyled 
in  the  forenfic  dialect,  conjlabidarius,  recordum,  and 
feoffamentum.  Thus  again,  another  uncouth  word  of 
the  ancient  laws  (for  I  defend  not  the  ridiculous  bar- 
barifms  fometimes  introduced  by  the  ignorance  of  mo- 
dern practifers),  the  fubflantive  murdrum,  or  the  verb 
murdrare,  however  harili  and  unclaffical  it  may  fesm, 
was  neceffarily  framed  to  exprefs  a  particular  offence  ; 
fince  no  other  word  in  being,  occidere,  interjicere,  necare, 
or  the  like,  was  iufficient  to  exprefs  the  intention  of 
the  criminal,  or  quo  ammo  the  act  was  perpetrated  ; 
and  therefore  by  no  means  came  up  to  the  notion  of 
murder  at  prefent  entertained  by  law ;  viz.  a  killing 
ivith  malice  aforethought. 

A  fimilar  neceffity  to  this  produced  a  fimilar  effect 
at  Byzantium,  when  the  Roman  laws  were  turned  into 
Greek  for  the  ufe  of  the  oriental  empire  :  for,  without 
any  regard  to  Attic  elegance,  the  lawyers  of  the  im- 
perial courts  made  no  fcruple  to  tranflate  jidci  commif- 


farios,  <pifit*i/Ji{Ai<T<rtt(rx(  ;  cubiculum,  xsCskXj/ov  ;  JtYium  fa-  Law- 
mi/ias,  ■cr#iJ'x-qeeiAi\iets',  rcpudium,  (trxJiw  ;  comprumi/jum,^u'in4Zt' 
nou-vfouio-rw,  reverentia  et  obfequium,  p«i/spsvT/«  xa/o?  ^aa/ov; 
and  the  like.  They  ftudied  more  the  eocact  and  pre- 
cife  import  of  the  words,  than  the  neatnefs  and  delicacy 
of  their  cadence.  And  it  may  be  fuggefted,  that  the 
terms  of  the  law  are  not  more  numerous,  more  un- 
couth, or  more  difficult  to  be  explained  by  a  teacher, 
than  thofe  of  logic,  phyfics,  and  the  whole  circle  of 
Ariltotle's  philofophy  ;  nay,  even  of  the  politer  arts 
of  architecture  and  its  kindred  ftudies,  or  the  fcience 
of  rhetoric  itfelf.  Sir  Thomas  More's  famous  legal 
quellion  contains  in  it  nothing  more  difficult,  than  the 
definition  which  in  his  time  the  philofophers  currently 
gave  of  their  materia  prima,  the  groundwork  of  all  na- 
tural knowledge  ;  that  it  is  neque  quid,  neque  quantum, 
nequ;  quale,  neque  aliquid  eorum  quibus  ens  determinatur  ;  or 
its  fubfequent  explanation  by  Adrian  Heereboard,  who 
allures  us,  that  materia  prima  non  eji  corpus,  neque  per 
jormam  corporeitatis,  neque  per  Jimplictm  cjftntiam  :  tjl  ta- 
men  ens,  et  quidem  fubjlantia,  licet  incompkta  ;  habetgue  ac- 
tum ex  fe  enlilativum,  etfimul  ejl  potenlia  fubjecliva.  The 
law,  therefore,  with  regard  to  its  technical  phrafes, 
ftands  upon  the  fame  footing  with  other  ftudies,  and 
requefts  only  the  fame  indulgence. 

This  technical  Latin  continued  in  ufe  from  the  time 
of  its  firft  introduction,  till  the  fubverfion  of  eh;  an- 
cient conftitution  under  Cromwell ;  when,  among  many 
other  innovations  in  the  law,  fome  for  the  better  and 
fome  for  the  worfe,  the  language  of  the  records  was  al- 
tered and  turned  into  Englilh.  But,  at  the  reftorjtion 
of  king  Charles,  this  novelty  was  no  longer  counte- 
nanced;  the  practifers  finding  it  very  difficult  to  ex- 
prefs themfelves  fo  concifely  or  fignifkantly  in  any  o- 
ther  language  but  the  Latin.  And  thus  it  continued 
without  any  fenfible  inconvenience  till  about  the  year 
1730,  when  it  was  again  thought  proper  that  the  pro- 
ceedings at  law  fhould  be  done  into  Englilh,  and  it 
was  accordingly  fo  ordered  by  ftatute  4  Geo.  II.  c.  26. 
This  was  done,  in  order  that  the  common  people 
might  have  knowledge  and  underfr.and'ng  of  what 
was  alleged  or  done  for  and  againft  them  in  the 
procefs  and  pleadings,  the  judgment  and  entries  in 
caufe.  Which  purpofe  it  is  doubtful  how  well  it 
has  anfwered  ;  but  there  is  reafon  to  fufpect,  that 
the  people  are  now,  after  many  years  experience, 
altogether  as  ignorant  in  matters  of  law  as  before.  On 
the  other  hand,  thefe  inconveniences  have  already 
arifen  from  the  alteration ;  that  now  many  clerks  and 
attorneys  are  hardly  able  to  read,  much  lefs  to  under- 
ftand, a  record  even  of  fo  modern  a  date  as  the  reign 
of  George  I.  And  it  has  much  enhanced  the  expence 
of  all  legal  proceedings  ;  for  fince  the  practifers  are 
confined  (for  the  fake  of  the  ftamp-duties,  which  are 
thereby  confiderably  increafed)  to  write  only  a  Hated 
number  of  words  in  a  fheet ;  and  as  the  Englilh  lan- 
guage, through  the  multitude  of  its  particles,  is  much 
more  verbofe  than  the  Latin  ;  it  follows,  that  the  num- 
ber of  fhcets  mult  be  very  much  augmented  by  the 
change.  The  tranflation  alfo  of  technical  phrafes,  and 
the  names  of  writs  and  other  procefs,  were  found  to 
be  fo  very  ridiculous  (a  writ  of  nifi prius,  quare  impedit, 
fieri  facias,  habeas  corpus,  and  the  reft,  not  being  ca- 
pable of  an  Englilh  drefs  with  any  degree  offcriouf- 
nefs),  that  in  two  years  time  a  new  act  was  obliged  to 

be 
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.  Law-  ,  be  made,  6  Geo.  II.  c.  14.  which  allows  all  technical 
words  to  continue  in  the  ufual  languages,  and  has 
thereby  defeated  every  beneficial  purpofe  of  the  former 
ftatute. 

Trial  by  Wager  of  Law,  (vadiatio  legis  ;)  a  fpecies  of 
trial,  in  the  Englilh  law,  fo  called,  as  another  fpecies  is 
ftyled  "  wager  of  battel,"  vadiatio  duelli,  (fee  Battel)  : 
becaufe,  as  in  the  wager  of  battel,  the  defendant  gave 
a  pledge,  gage,  or  vadium,  or  try  the  caufe  by  bat- 
tel ;  fo  here  he  was  put  in  fureties  or  vadios,  that  at 
fuch  a  day  he  will  make  his  law,  that  is,  take  the  be- 
nefit which  the  law  has  allowed  him,  (fee  the  article 
Trial).  For  our  anceftors  confidered,  that  there 
were  many  cafes  where  an  innocent  man,  of  good  cre- 
dit, might  be  overborne  by  a  multitude  of  falfe  wit- 
neftes ;  and  therefore  eftablifhed  this  fpecies  of  trial, 
by  the  oath  of  the  defendant  himfelf :  for  if  he  will  ab- 
folutely  fwear  himfelf  not  chargeable,  and  appears  to 
be  a  perfon  of  reputation,  he  fhall  go  free,  and  for  ever 
acquitted  of  the  debt,  or  other  caufe  of  action. 
Blad/l.  The  manner  of  waging  and   making  law  is  this. 

Comment.  j^e  t\Vdt  jias  wagg^  or  given  fecurity,  to  make  his 
law,  brings  with  him  into  court  eleven  of  his  neigh- 
bours :  a  cuftom  which  we  find  particularly  defcribed 
fo  early  as  in  the  league  between  Alfred  and  Guthrum 
the  Dane ;  for  by  the  old  Saxon  conftitution  every 
man's  credit  in  courts  of  law  depended  upon  the  opi- 
nion which  his  neighbours  had  of  his  veracity.  The 
defendant  then,  ftanding  at  the  end  of  the  bar,  is  ad- 
monifhed  by  the  judges  of  the  nature  and  danger  of  a 
falfe  oath.  And  if  he  ftill  perfifts,  he  is  to  repeat 
this  or  the  like  oath :  "  Hear  this,  ye  juftices,  that  I 
do  not  owe  unto  Richard  Jones  the  fum  of  ten  pounds 
nor  any  penny  thereof,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  faid 
Richard  hath  declared  againft  me.  So  help  me  God." 
And  thereupon  his  eleven  neighbours  or  compurga- 
tors fhall  avow  upon  their  oaths,  that  they  believe  in 
their  confeiences  that  he  faith  the  truth ;  fo  that  him- 
felf muft  be  fworn  de  JideJitate,  and  the  eleven  de  credu- 
litate. 

In  the  old  Swedifh  or  Gothic  conftitution,  wager 
of  law  was  not  only  permitted,  as  it  is  in  criminal 
cafes,  unlefs  the  fact  be  extremely  clear  againft  the 
prifoner ;  but  was  alfo  abfolutely  required,  in  many 
Stiernhuoi,  civil  cafes  :  which  an  author  of  their  own  very  juftly 
1.  9. 1.  c.  charges  as  being  the  fource  of  frequent  perjury.  This, 
he  tells  us,  was  owing  to  the  Popifh  eccleiiaftics,  who 
introduced  this  method  of  purgation  from  their  canon 
law ;  and,  having  fown  a  plentiful  crop  of  oaths  in  all 
judicial  proceedings,  reaped  afterwards  an  ample  har- 
veft  of  perjuries ;  for  perjuries  were  punifhed  in  part 
by  pecuniary  fines,  payable  to  the  coffers  of  the 
church.  But  in  England  wager  of  law  is  never 
required',  and  then  only  admitted,  where  an  action 
is  brought  upon  fuch  matters  as  may  be  fuppofed  to 
be  privately  tranfacted  between  the  parties,  and  where- 
in the  defendant  may  be  preiumed  to  have  made  Satis- 
faction without  being  able  to  prove  it.  Therefore  it 
is  only  in  action  of  debt  upon  funple  contract,  or  for 
amercement,  in  actions  of  detinue,  and  of  account, 
where  the  debt  may  have  been  paid,  the  goods  reflo- 
red,  or  the  account  balanced,  without  any  evidence  of 
ejther.  And  by  fuch  wager  of  law  (when  admitted) 
the  plaintiff  is  perpetually  barred  ;  for  the  law,  in  the 
fimplicity  of  the.  ancient  times,  prefumed  that  no  one 
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would  forfwear  himfelf  for  any  worldly  thing.  Wager 
of  law,  however,  lieth  in  a  real  action,  where  the  te- 
nant alleges  he  was  not  legally  fummoned  to  appear, 
as  well  as  in  mere  perfonal  contracts. 

The  wager  of  law  was  never  permitted  but  where 
the  defendant  bore  a  fair  and  unreproachable  charac- 
ter; and  it  was  alfo  confined  to  fuch  cafes  where  a 
debt  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  difcharged,  or  fatisfac- 
tion  made  in  private,  without  any  witneifes  to  atteft 
it:  and  many  other  prudential  reftrictions  accompa- 
nied this  indulgence.  But  at  length  it  was  confidered,. 
that  (even  under  all  its  reftrictions)  it  threw  too  great 
a  temptation  in  the  way  of  indigent  or  profligate  men  : 
and  therefore  by  degrees  new  remedies  were  devifed, 
and  new  forms  of  action  were  introduced,  wherein  no 
defendant  is  at  liberty  to  wage  his  law.  So  that  now 
no  plaintiff  need  at  all  apprehend  any  danger  from  the 
hardinefs  of  his  debtor's  confeience,  unlefs  he  volunta- 
rily choofes  to  rely  on  his  adversary's  veracity,  by 
bringing  an  obfolete,  inftead  of  a  modern,  action. 
Therefore,  one  fhall  hardly  hear  at  prefent  of  an  ac- 
tion of  debt  brought  upon  a  fimple  contract :  that  be- 
ing fupplied  by  an  action  of  trefpafs  on  the  cafe  for  the 
breach  of  a  promife  or  ajfumpjit ;  wherein,  though  the 
fpecific  debt  cannot  be  recovered,  yet  damages  may, 
equivalent  to  the  fpecific  debt.  And,  this  beino-  an 
action  of  trefpafs,  no  law  can  be  waged  therein.  So,, 
inftead  of  an  action  of  detinue  to  recover  the  very  thin"- 
detained,  an  action  of  trefpafs  on  the  cafe  in  trover  and 
converjion  is  ufually  brought ;  wherein,  though  the 
horfe  or  other  fpecific  chattel  cannot  be  had,  yet  the 
defendant  fhall  pay  damages  for  the  converfion,  equal 
to  the  value  of  the  chattel ;  and  for  this  trefpafs  alfo 
no  wager  of  law  is  allowed.  In  the  room  of  actions 
of  account,  a  bill  in  equity  is  ufuallv  filed  :  wherein, 
though  the  defendant  anfwers  upon  his  oath,  yet  fuch 
oath  is  not  conclufive  to  the  plaintiff;  but  he  may- 
prove  every  article  by  other  evidence,  in  contradiction 
to  what  the  defendant  has  fworn.  So  that  wager  of 
law  is  quite  out  of  ufe,  being  avoided  by  the  mode  of 
bringing  the  action;  but  ftill  it  is  not  out  of  force. 
And  therefore,  when  a  new  ftatute  inflicts  a  penalty,, 
and  gives  an  action  of  debt  for  recovering  it,  it  is  u- 
fed  to  add,  "  in  which  no  wager  of  law  fhall  be  al- 
lowed :"  otherwife  an  hardy  delinquent  might  efcape 
any  penalty  of  the  law,  by  fwearing  he  had  never  in- 
curred, or  elfe  had  difcharged  it. 

Cujlom-Houfe  Laws.  The  expedient  of  exacting 
duties  on  goods  imported,  or  exported,  has  been  a- 
dopted  by  every  commercial  nation  in  Europe.  The 
attention  of  the  Britifh  legiflature  has  not  been  confi- 
ned to  the  object  of  raifing  a  revenue  alone,  but  they 
have  attempted  by  duties,  exemptions,  drawbacks, 
bounties,  and  other  regulations,  to  direct  the  national 
trade  into  thofe  channels  that  contribute  moft  to  the 
public  benefit.  And,  in  order  to  obtain  every  requi- 
fite  information,  all  goods,  exported  or  imported, 
whether  liable  to  duty  or  not,  are  required  to  be  en- 
tered at  the  refpective  cuftom-houfes ;  and,  from  thefe 
entries,  accounts  are  regularly  made  up  of  the  whole 
Britifh  trade,  diftinguiihing  the  articles,  their  quai 
ty  and  value,  and  the  countries  which  ftipply  or  re- 
ceive them. 

The  objects  of  the  Britifh  legiflature  may  be  redu- 
ced to  the  following  heads.; 
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Firft,  To  encourage  the  employment  of  Britifh 
{hipping  and  feamen,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  the" 
navy  when  public  exigencies  require. 

Secondly,  To  increafe  the  quantity  oil  money  in  the 
nation,  by  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  Britifh  coin, 
by  encouraging  exportation,  and  difcouraging  impor- 
tation, and  by  promoting  agriculture,  filheries,  and 
manufactures.  For  thefe  purpofes,  it  is  penal  to  en- 
tice certain  manufacturers  abroad,  or  export  the  tools 
ufed  in  their  manufactures;  the  exportation  of  raw 
materials  is,  in  moft  inftances,  prohibited  ;  and  their 
importation  permitted  free  from  duty,  and  fometimes 
rewarded  with  a  bounty.  The  exportation  of  fome 
goods,  manufactured  to  a  certain  length  only  (for 
example  white  cloth),  is  loaded  with  a  duty,  but  per- 
mitted duty-free  when  the  manufacture  is  carried  to 
its  full  extent.  The  importation  of  rival  manufactures 
is  loaded  with  heavy  duties,  or  absolutely  prohibited. 
Thefe  reflriclions  are  moft  fevere  towards  nations  with 
which  the  balance  of  trade  is  fuppofed  againft  them,  or 
which  are  confidered  as  the  molt  formidable  rivals  in 
power  or  commerce.  Upon  this  principle  the  com- 
merce with  France,  till  lately,  laboured  under  the 
heavieft  rcftrictions. 

Thirdly,  to  fecure  plenty  of  neceffaries  for  fub- 
fiftence  and  manufacture,  by  difcouraging  the  expor- 
tation of  fome  urfcles  that  confume  by  length  of  time, 
and  regulating  the  corn-trade  according  to  the  exigen- 
ces of  the  feafons. 

Fourthly,  To  fecure  the  trade  of  the  colonies  to 
the  mother-country,  and  preferve  a  mutual  intercourfe, 
by  encouraging  the  [ roduce  of  their  ftaple-commodi- 
ties,  and  reitr. lining  their  progrefs  in  thefe  manufac- 
tures which  they  receive  in  exchange. 

The  foundation  of  our  commercial  regulations  is  the 
famous  act  of  navigation,  which  was  firft  enacted  du- 
ring the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  and  adopted  by 
the  firfc  parliament  after  the  reftoraticn.  The  fub- 
ftance  ct  this  act,  and  fubfequeut  amendments,  is  as 
follows. 

i.  Goods  from  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  may 
not  be  imported,  except  in  Britifh-fhips  duly  naviga- 
ted, or  fhips  belonging  to  the  Britifh  plantations  ;  and 
they  can  only  be  imported  from  the  place  of  their  pro- 
duction or  manufacture,  or  the  port  where  they  are 
ufually  firft  fhipped  for  tranfportation.  Goods  of  the 
Spaniih  or  Portuguefe  plantations,  imported  from 
Spain  and  Portugal  in  Britifh  fhips,  bullion  and  fome 
other  inconfiderable  articles  are  excepted. 

The  reftriction  on  European  goods  is  not  univerfal, 
but  extends  to  feveral  of  the  bulkieft  articles.  Ruffian 
goods,  mafts,  timber,  boards,  fait,  pitch,  rofin,  tar, 
hemp,  flax,  raifms,  figs,  prunes,  olives,  oil,  corn,  fu- 
gar,  potafhes,  wine,  and  vinegar,  may  not  be  import- 
ed, except  in  fhips  belonging  to  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land, legally  manned  ;  nor  Turkey  goods  and  currants, 
except  in  fhips  Britifh  built ;  or  in  fhips  belonging  to 
the  country  where  thefe  goods  are  produced  or  manu- 
factured, or  firft  {flipped  for  exportation;  and,  if  im- 
ported in  foreign  fhips,  they  pay  alien's  duty. 

In  order  to  intitle  a  fhip  to  the  privileges  of  a  Bri- 
tifh fhip,  it  mult  be  built  in  Britain,  and  belong  en- 
tirely to  Britifh  fubjects;  and  the  mafter,  and  three- 
fou-ths  of  the  mariners,  mufi  be  Britifh  fubjects,  ex- 
cept in  cafe  of  death,  or  unavoidable  accidents.     In 
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time  of  war,  the  proportion  of  Britifh  mariners  r:qni-    Cuftont- 
reJ  is  generally  confined  to  one-fourth  ;  and  the  fame 
proportion  only  is  required  in  the  Greenland  fifhery. 

No  goods  may  be  imported  into,  or  exported  from, 
the  plantations  in  Afia,  Africa,  or  America,  except 
in  fhips  built  in  Britain,  Ireland,  or  the  plantations, 
cr  prizefhips,  manned  by  Britifh  fubjects,  dtdy  re- 
giitcred,  and  legally  navigated. 

The  following  goods,  enumerated  in  the  act  of  na- 
vigation and  fubfequent  acts,  may  not  be  exported 
from  the  plantations,  except  to  fome  other  plantation 
or  to  Britain  :  Tobacco,  cotton-wool,  indigo,  ginger, 
fuftic,  and  other  dying  wood,  molaffes,  hemp,  copper- 
ore,  beaver-fkins  and  other  furs,  pilch,  tar,  turpen- 
tine, mafts,  yards,  and  boltfprits,  coffee,  p)mento,  co- 
coa-nuts, whale-fins,  raw  iiik,  pot  and  pearl  afhes, 
Rice  and  fugar  were  formerly  comprehended  in  this 
lift,  but  their  exportation  is  now  permitted  under  cer- 
tain reftrictions- 

Iron  may  not  be  imported  to  Europe,  except  to 
Ireland  ;  and  none  of  the  non-enumerated  may  be  im- 
ported to  any  country  north  of  Cape  Finiiterre,  ex- 
cept the  Bay  of  Bifcay  and  Ireland. 

2.  For  the  more  effectual  prevention  of  fmuggling, 
no  goods  may  be  imported  in  veifels  belonging  to  Bri- 
tifh fubjects  and  no  wine,  in  any  veifel  whatever,  un- 
lefs  the  mafter  have  a  manifeft  on  board,  containing 
the  name,  meafure,  and  built  of  the  fhip,  the  place  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  a  diftinct  enumeration  of  the 
goods  on  board,  and  places  where  they  were  laden. 
If  the  fhip  be  cleared  from  any  place  under  his  Maje 
ili  's  dominions  the  manifeft  mult  be  attended  by  the 
chief  officer  of  the  cuftoms,  or  chief  magiftrate,  who 
is  required  to  tranfmit  a  copy  there;  f  to  the  pla.ee  of 
deftination.  Ship-mafcers  mult  deliver  co]  ies  of  this 
manifeft  to  the  firft  cuftom-hcufe  officer  \vho  goes  on 
board  within  four  leagues  of  the  fhore,  and  a!f<>  to  the 
firft  who  goes  on  board  within  the  limits  of  any  port, 
and  muft  deliver  the  original  manifeft  to  the  cuilr.m- 
houfe  at  their  arrival,  and  make  report  of  their  cargo 
upon  oath.  If  the  report  difagree  with  the  manifeft, 
or  either  difagree  with  the  cargo  on  board,  the  fliip- 
mafler  is  liable  in  the  penalty  of  L.  2CO.  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  goods  muft  enter  them,  and  pay  the 
duties  within  20,  days  ;  othtrwife  they  may  be  carried 
to  the  cuftom-hcufe,  and  fold  by  auction,  if  not  relie- 
ved within  fix  months  ;  and  the  overplus  of  the  value, 
after  paying  duty  and  charges,  paid  to  the  proprie- 
tors. 

3  The  importation  of  cattle,  beef,  mutton,  and 
pork,  except  from  Ireland,  woollen  cloths,  malt,  and 
various  articles  of  hardware,  cutlery,  anil  earthen  ware, 
are  prohibited  :  Alfo  the  following  goods  from  Ger- 
many and  the  Netherlands  ;  olive  oil,  pitch,  tar,  pot- 
afhes, rofin,  fait,  tobacco,  wines,  except  Rhcnifh 
wine,  and  Hungary  wines   from  Hamburgh. 

4.  The  importation  of  various  other  goods  is  rc- 
fhictedb,.  particular  regulations  reflecting  the  time 
and  place  of  importation,  the  packages,  the  burden 
of  the  fhip,  the  requifition  of  a  licence,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. . 

To  guard  more  effectually  againft  clancleftine  trade, 
the  importation  of  fome  articles  is  only  permitted  in 
fhips  of  a  certain  burden,  whofe  operations  are  not  ea- 
fily  concealed.     Spirits  muft  be   imported  in  fhips  of 
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Law.  '     100  tons  or  upwards,  except  rum,  and  fplrits  of  Bri-    come  a  fubject  of  much  intricacy.     The  inconver 
-  tiih  plantations,   which  arc  only  restricted  to  70  tons ;    ces  which  this  gave  rife  to  are  now  removed  by 


.-errfen- 
,  the 
wme,  60  tons;  tea^ tobacco,  and  fnuff,  50  tons;  fait,  confolidation  act;  which  appoints  one  fixed  duty  for 
40  tons.  Wine,  fpirits,  and  tobacco  are  alfo  reftrict-  each  article  free  from  fractions,  inftead  of  the  various 
ed  in  refpect  of  the  packages  in  which  they  may  be  im-  branches  to  which  they  were  formerly  fubject. 
ported.  ^  7.   Goods  cf  moft  kinds  may  be  exported  duty  fres 

5.  Diamonds  and  precious  ftones,  flax,  flax-feed,  when  regularly  entered  ;  and  thofe  that  have  paid  du- 
hnen-rags,  beaver-wool,  wool  for  clothiers,  linen-yarn  ty  on  importation  are  generally  intitled  to  drawback- 
unbleached,  and  moft  drugs  ufed  in  dyeing,  may  be  im-    of  part,    fometimes  of  the  whole,    when    re-expoitc<$ 


ported  duty  free. 

6.  All  goods  imported  are  liable  to  duties,  except 
fuch  as  are  exprefsly  exempted.  The  revenue  of  cu- 
ftoms  is  of  great  antiquity  in  Britain,  but  was  new- 
modelled  at  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  A  fubfidy 
of  tonnage  on  wines,    and  of  poundage,  or    1  s.  per 


pound  value  of  other  goods,  was  granted  during  the  or  part  of  the  excife  duties  returned 
king's  life,  and,  after  feveral  prolongations,  rendered  8.  The  following  goods  are  prohibited  to  be  ex- 
perpetual.  A  book  of  rates  was  compofed  for  afcer-  ported;  white-afb.es,  horns,  unwrought  hides  of  black- 
taining  thefe  values  ;  and  articles  not  rated  paid  duty  cattle,  tallow,  coin,  brafs,  copper,  engines  for  knit- 
according  to  the  value,  as  affirmed  upon  oath  by  the  ting  ftockings,  tools  for  cotton,  linen,  woollen,  filk, 
importer.  If  the  goods  be  valued  too  low  by  the  im-  iron,  and  fteel  manufactures ;  wool,  woolfelis,  wool- 
porter,  the  cuftom-houfe  officer  may  feize  them,  upon  len  yarn,  fullers  earth,  fulling  clay,  and  tobacco  pipe- 
paying  to  the  proprietor  the  value  he  fwore  to,  and  clay. 

10   per   cent,   for  profit  ;  fuch  goods  to  be  fold,  and  9.  The  object  of  the  laws  reflecting  the  corn-trade 

the  overplus  paid  into    the  cuftoms.     Various    addi-  is    to  encourage  agriculture,  by  not   only  permitting 

tional  duties  have  been  impofed  ;   fome  on  all  goods,  the  free  exportation,  but  rewarding  it  with  a  bounty 

fome  on  particular  kinds ;  fome  according  to  the  rates,  when  the  prices  are  low,  and  checking  the  importa- 

fome  unconnected  with  the  rates  ;  fome  with   an  al-  tion  by  a  heavy   duty  ;  and,  to  prevent  fcarcity,  by 

lowance  of  certain  abatements,  fome  without  any  al-  prohibiting  the  exportation  when  the  prices  are  high, 

lowance  ;   the  greater  part  to  be  paid  down  in  ready  and  permitting  importation  at  an  eafy  duty.     Various 

money,  and  a  few  for  which  fecurity  may  be  granted  ;  temporary  laws  have  been  enacted  for  thefe  purpofes, 

often  with  variations,   according  to  the    ftiip's    place  and  fometimes  other   expedients  employed  in  times  of 

and  circumftances  of    importation.     The    number  of  fcarcity,  fuch  as  pi-ohibiting  the  diftillery  from  corn, 

branches  amounted  to  upwards  of  50  ;  and  fometimes  and   manufacture  of  ftarch  :  And  by  a  permanent  law 

1773,  the  low  duties  and  bounties  are  regulated  as  UB> 

der  : 


more  than  10   were  chargeable  on  the   fame   articles. 
By  this  means,  the  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  has  be- 

IjDW  duty. 
48  s.  per  qr 
32  s. 
32  s. 
16  s. 


i>ounties 


Wheat  at  or  above 

Rye, 

Peafe  and  beans, 
Oats, 


Barley, 


24  s. 


6d. 

under  44  s       5  s. 

3d. 

28  s.        3  s. 

3d. 

28  s.  no  bounty. 

2  d. 

14  s.        2  s. 

2d. 

22  s.        2.  s 

6d. 


The  duties,  when  the  prices  are  lower  than  in  the  firft  ring  and  Newfoundland  fiftieries,  and  in  the  fouthern 

column,  amount  to  a  prohibition.     When  the  prices  whale-fithery. 

are  higher  than. in  the  column  prefixed  to  the  bounty,         It  is  unneceflary  and  impracticable,  in  this  place,  to 

no   exportation   is  permitted.     When  oats   are  under  enter  into  a  full  detail  of  the  Britifh  cuftom-houfe  laws, 

the  bounty  price,   oat-meal  is  intitled  to  a  bounty  of  Indeed,  all  that  can  be  admitted  into  a  work  of  this 

2  s.   6  6.  per  quarter.  kind,    muft   convey  but    very  imperfect  information  ; 

10.  Bounties  are  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  re-  and  even  that  little  becomes  ufelefs  in  a  fliort  time 

fined  fugar,  fail-cloth,  linen  under  limited  prices,  filk  from  alterations  in  the  law.     We  have  therefore  only 

fluffs    of  Britifh.  manufacture,    cordage,   fpirits  when  marked  the  general    outlines   in  the  prefent    article  ; 

barley  is   under  24   s.   beef,  pork,  and  the  following  which,  however,  will  be  fufficient  to  enable  the  reader 

kinds  of  fifh,  falmon,  herrings,  pilchards,  cod,   ling,  to  judge    cf  the  principles  upon    which    the    Britifh 


flake,  and  fprats. 

Various  other  bounties  are  allowed  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  the  Britifh  fiftieries.  Ships  from  15010300 
tons  employed  in  the  Greenland  whale-fifhery,  and 
conforming  to  the  regulations  prefcribed,  are  allowed 


legislature  has  acted.  How  far  the  means  employed 
have  contributed  to  the  ends  propofed,  and  how  fir 
the  ends  themfelves  are  always  wife  ;  or  whether  a 
trade  encumbered  by  fewer  reftrictions  would  not 
prove  more  exteniive   and  beneficial  ;   has  been  a  fub- 


30  s.  per  ton. 


Veflels  employed  in  the  herring-fifhery  ject  of  much  difcuffion  :  and  of  late  a  more  liberal  i'y- 

receive  20  s.  per  ton,  befides  a  bounty  on  the  herrings  ftem  has  been  embraced  in  the  commercial  treaty  with 

caught  and  cured,  amounting  in  fome  cafes  to  4  s.  per  France,  and  in  other  regulations. 
barrel.     Other  bounties  are  granted  to  a  limited  num-         Mercantile  Lavs. 

ber  of  the  moft  fuccefsful  veffels  employed  in  the  her-  and  maritime  affairs    approach  nearer  to  uniformity 
Vol.  IX.  4  Z  through 


The  laws  relating  to  commercial 


Law. 


within  three  years,  upon  certificate  that  the  duties 
were  paid  on  importation,  and  oath  of  their  identity. 
In  fome  cafes,  a  bounty  is  given  on  manufactured 
goods,  when  the  materials  from  which  they  arc  ma- 
nufactured have  paid  duty  on  importation  ;  and  ma- 
nufactures fubject  to  excife,  have  generally  the  whole 
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Law.      through  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  than  thofe    fhip  be  freighted  for  tranfporting  cattle,  or  flaves,  at  fo 
on  other  fubjects.     Some  of  the  fundamental  regula-    much  a  head,  and  fome  of  them  die  on  the  paffage, 

freight  is   only  due  for  fuch  as  are   delivered  alive  ; 


tions  have  been  taken  from  the  Roman  law ;  others 
have  been  fuggefted  by  experience,  during  the  pro- 
grefs  of  commerce  ;  and  the  whole  have  been  gradual- 
ly reduced  to  a  fyftem,  and  adopted  into  the  laws  of 
trading  nations,  but  with  fome  local  varieties  and  ex- 
ceptions. 

The  Britifh  legiflature  has  enacted  many  ftatutes  re- 


but, if  for  lading  them,  it  is  due  for  all  that  were  put 
on  board. 

When  a  whole  fhip  is  freighted,  if  the  mafter  fuffers 
any  other  goods  befides  thofe  of  the  freighter  to  be 
put  on  board,  he  is  liable  for  damages. 

It  is  common  to  mention  the  number  of  days  that 


(peeling  commerce  ;  yet  the  greater  part  of  their  mer-   the  fhip  fhall  continue  at  each  port  to  load  or  unload. 


cantile  law  is  to  be  collected  from  the  decifions  of  their 
courts  of  juftice,  founded  on  the  cuftom  of  merchants. 
A  proof  of  fuch  cuftom,  where  no  direct  ftatute  inter- 
feres, determines  the  controversy,  and  becomes  a  pre- 
cedent for  regulating  like  cafes  afterwards.  The  ex- 
iftence  of  a  cuftom  not  formerly  recognifed,  is,  in  Eng- 
land, determined  by  a  jury  of  merchants. 

The  moft  common  mercantile  contracts  are  thofe  be- 
tween buyer  and  feller  ;  between  factor  and  employer ; 
between  partners  ;  between  the  owners,  matters,  ma- 
riners, and  freighters  of  fhips ;  between  infurers  and 
the  owners  of  the  fubject  infured ;  and  between  the 
parties  concerned  in  transacting  bills  of  exchange.  See 
Factorage,  Sale,  Partnership,  Insurance,  Bill, 
&c.  and  the  next  article. 

Maritime  Laws.  The  mod  ancient  fyftem  of  mari- 
time laws  is  that  of  Rhodes,  which  was  in  force  du- 
ring the  time  of  the  Grecian  empire,  and  afterwards 
incorporated  into  the  Roman  law.  Although,  in  fome 
parts,  not  applicable  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  trade,  and, 


The  expreflion  ufed  is,  work  weather  days  ;  to  fignify, 
that  Sundays,  holidays,  and  days  when  the  weather 
flops  the  work,  are  not  reckoned.  If  the  fhip  be  de- 
tained longer,  a  daily  allowance  is  often  agreed  on,  in 
name  of  demurrage. 

If  the  voyage  be  completed  in  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment, without  any  misfortune,  the  mafter  has  a  right 
to  demand  payment  of  the  freight  before  he  delivers 
the  goods.  But  if  the  fafe  delivery  be  prevented  by 
any  fault  or  accident,  the  parties  are  liable,  according 
to  the  following  rules. 

If  the  merchant  do  not  load  the  fhip  within  the 
time  agreed  on,  the  mafter  may  engage  with  another, 
and  recover  damages. 

If  the  merchant  load  the  fhip,  and  recall  it  after  it 
has  fet  fail,  Jie  muft  pay  the  whole  freight ;  but  if  he 
unload 
only. 


it  before  it  fets  fail,  he   is  liable  for  damages 


If  a  merchant  loads  goods  which  it  is  not  lawful 


export,   and  the  fhip  be   prevented  from 


to 

proceeding 


in  others,  now  hardly  intelligible,  it  contains  the  ground-  on  that  account,  he  muft  pay  the  freight  notwithftand- 

work  of  the  molt  equitable  and  beneficial  rules  obfer-  ing. 

ved  in  modern  commerce.     A  like  fyftem  was  fet  forth  If  the   fhipmafter  be  not  ready  to  proceed  on  the 

by  Richard  I.  of  England,  called  the  Statutes  of  Oleron  ;  voyage  at  the  time  agreed  on,  the  merchant  may  load 

and   another,  by  the  town  of  Wifby,  in  the  ifland  of  the  whole,   or  part  of  the   cargo,  on  board  another 

Gothland.    From  thefe  fyftems,  improved  and  enlarged  fhip,  and  recover  damages  ;   but  chance,  or    notorious 

in  the  courfe  of  time,  their  general  maritime  law  is  de-  accident,  by  the  marine  law,  releafes  the  mafter  from 


rived. 


belongs 


The  jurifdiction  of  matters  purely  maritime 
,  in  England,  to  the  court  of  admiralty,  which 
proceeds  on  the  civil  law  ;  but  their  proceedings  are 
fubject  to  the  controul,  and  their  decifions  to  the  re- 
view of  the  fuperior  courts. 

We  ftiall  here  confider  the  obligations  which  fubfift 


damages. 

If  an  embargo  be  laid  on  the  fhip  before  it  fails,  the 
charter-party  is  dilfolved,  and  the  merchant  pays  the 
expence  of  loading  and  unloading  ;  but  if  the  embargo 
be  only  for  a  fhort  limited  time,  the  voyage  fhall  be 
performed  when  it  expires,  and  neither  party  is  liable 


between  the  matters  or  owners  of  fhips,  the  freighters,   for  damages. 

and  the  furnifhers  of  provifions  or  repairs.  If  the  fhipmafter  fails  to  any  other  port  than  that 

I.    Majlers  and  Freighters.      A   charter-party    is    a    agreed  on,  without  necefllty,  he  is  liable  for  damages  ; 
contract   between  the  mafter  and  freighters,  in  which    if  through  necefllty,  he  muft  fail  to  the  port  agreed  on, 
the  fhip  and  voyage  is  delcribed,  and  the  time  and  con-    at  his  own  expence. 
ditions  of  performing  it  are  afceitained.  If  a  fhip  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  retaken  or  ran- 

The  freight  is  mod   frequently  determined  for  the    fomed,  the  charter-party  continues  in  force, 
whole  voyage,  without  refpect  to  time.     Sometimes  it        If  the  mafter  transfer  the  goods  from  his  own  fhip 
depends  on  the  time.  to  another,  without  necefllty,  and  they  perifh,  he  is 

In  the  former  cafe,  it  is  either  fixed  at  a  certain  fum  liable  for  the  value  ;  but  if  his  own  fhip  be  in  immi- 
for  the  whole  cargo  ;  or  fo  much  per  ton,  barrel-bulk,  nent  danger,  the  goods  may  be  put  on  board  another 
or  other  weight  or  meafure  ;  or  fo  much  per  cent,  on    fhip  at  the  rifk  of  the  owner. 

the  value  of  the  cargo.  This  laft  is«common  on  goods  If  a  fhip  be  freighted  out  and  home,  and  a  fum  a- 
fent  to  America ;  and  the  invoices  are  produced  to  af-  greed  on  for  the  whole  voyage,  nothing  is  due  till  it 
certain  the  value.  return  ;  and  the  whole  is  loft  if  the  fhip  be  loft  on  the 

The  burden  of  the  fhip  is  generally  mentioned  in  the    return. 

If  a  certain  fum  be  fpecified  for  the  homeward  voy- 
age, it  is  due,  although  the  factor  abroad  fhould  have 
no  goods  to  fend  home. 

In  the  cafe  of  a  fhip  freighted  to  Madeira,   Caroli- 


contract,  in  this  manner  one  hundred  tons,  or  thereby  ; 
and  the  number  mentioned  ought  not  to  differ  above 
5  tons,  at  moft,  from  the  exact  meafure.  If  a  certain 
fum  be  agreed  on  for  the  freight  of  the  fhip,  it  muft 


all  be  paid,  although  the  fhip,  when  meafured,  fhould   na,  and  home,  a  particular  freight  fixed  for  the  home- 
prove  lefs,  ur.lcfs  the   burden  be  warranted.     If  the   ward  voyage,  and  an  option  reserved  for  the  factor  at 

Carolina 


Law. 
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k^*-  Carolina  to  decline  it,  unlefs  the  (hip  arrived  before 
"~~*~  '  i  ft  of  March:  the  fhipmafter,  forefeeing  he  could  not 
arrive  there  within  that  time,  and  might  be  difap- 
pointed  of  a  freight,  did  not  go  there  at  all.  He 
was  found  liable  in  damages,  as  the  obligation  was 
abfolute  on  his  part,  and  conditional  only  on  the 
other. 

If  the  goods  be  damaged  without  fault  of  the  fliip 
or  mafter,  the  owner  is  not  obliged  to  receive  them 
and  pay  freight,  but  he  muft  either  receive  the  whole, 
or  abandon  the  whole  ;  he  cannot  choofe  thofe  that  are 
in  beft  order,  and  reject  the  others.  If  the  goods  be 
damaged  through  the  infufficiency  of  the  fhip,  the 
mafter  is  liable  for  the  fame  ;  but,  if  it  be  owing  to 
ftrefs  of  weather,  he  is  not  accountable.  It  is  cuftom- 
ary  for  fhipmafters,  when  they  fufpect  damage,  to  take 
a  proteji  aqainfl  wind  and  weather  at  their  arrival. 
But  as  this  is  the  declaration  of  a  party,  it  does 
not  bear  credit,  unlefs  fupported  by  collateral  circum- 
ftances. 

If  part  of  the  goods  be  thrown  over -board,  or  ta- 
ken by  the  enemy,  the  part  delivered  pays  freight. 

The  fhipmafter  is  accountable  for  all  the  goods  re- 
ceived on  board,  by  himfelf  or  mariners,  unlefs  they 
perifh  by  the  act  of  God,  or  of  the  king's  enemies. 

Shipmafters  are  not  liable  for  leakage  on  liquors ; 
nor  accountable  for  the  contents  of  packages,  unlefs 
packed  and  delivered  in  their  prefence. 

Upon  a  principle  of  equity,  that  the  labourer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,  differences  arifmg  with  regard  to 
freight,  when  the  cafe  is  doubtful,  ought  rather  to  be 
determined  in  favour  of  the  fhipmafter. 

2.  Ship  and  Owners  with  Creditors.  When  debts  are 
contracted  for  provifions  or  repairs  to  a  fhip,  or  arife 
from  a  failure  in  any  of  the  abovementioned  obligati- 
ons, the  fhip  and  tackle,  and  the  owners,  are  liable 
for  the  debt,  as  well  as  the  mafter. 

By  the  mercantile  law,  the  owners  are  liable  in  all 
cafes,  without  limitation  ;  but  bv  ftatute,  they  are  not 
liable  for  embezzlement  beyond  their  value  of  fhip, 
tackle,  and  freight. 

A  fhipmafter  may  pledge  his  fliip  for  necefTary  re- 
pairs during  a  voyage  ;  and  this  hypothecation  is  im- 
plied by  the  maritime  law  when  fuch  debts  are  con- 
tracted. This  regulation  is  necefTary,  and  is  therefore 
adopted  by  all  commercial  nations ;  for,  otherwife, 
the  mafter  might  not  find  credit  for  necefTary  repairs, 
and  the  fliip  might  be  loft.  If  repairs  be  made  at  dif- 
ferent places,  the  laft  are  preferable. 

The  relief  againft  the  fhip  is  competent  to  the  court 
of  admiralty  in  England,  only  when  repairs  are  fur- 
nifhed  during  the  courfe  of  a  voyage  ;  for  the  neceflity 
of  the  cafe  extends  no  further.  If  a  (hip  be  repaired 
at  home  (e.  g.  upon  the  river  Thames),  the  creditor  is 
only  intvded  to  relief  at  common  law. 

The  creditor  m:iy  Ate  either  the  mafters  or  owners ; 
but  if  he  undertook  the  work  on  the  fpecial  promife 
of  the  one,  the  other  is  not  liable. 

If  the  mafter  buys  provifions  on  credit,  the, owners 
are  liable  for  the  debt,  though  they  have  given  him 
money  to  pay  them. 

If  a  fhip  be  mortgaged,  and  afterwards  loft  at  fea, 
the  owners  muft  pay  the  debt ;  for  the  mortgage  is 
only  an  additional  fecurity,  though  there  be  no  cxprefs 
words  to  that  purpofe  in  the  covenant. 


If  a  fhip  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  ranfomed,  the      Law. 

owners  are  liable  to  pay  the  ranfom,  though  the  ran-  ' *"" 

fomer  die  in  the  hands  of  the  captors. 

3.  Owners  of  fhip  and  cargo  with  each  other.  There 
is  a  mutual  obligation  which  fubfifts  between  all  the 
owners  of  a  fhip  and  cargo.  In  time  of  danger,  it 
is  often  necefTary  to  incur  a  certain  lofs  of  part  for 
the  greater  fecurity  of  the  reft  ;  to  cut  a  cable ;  to 
lighten  the  fhip,  by  throwing  part  of  the  goods  over- 
board ;  to  run  it  afhore ;  or  the  like :  and  as  it  is  un- 
reasonable that  the  owners  of  the  thing  expofed  for 
the  common  fafety  fhould  bear  the  whole  lofs,  it  is 
defrayed  by  an  equal  contribution  among  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  fhip,  cargo,  and  freight.  This  is  the  fa- 
mous Lex  Rhodia  de  ja8u,  and  is  now  called  a  general 
average. 

The  cuftom  of  valuing  goods  which  contribute  to  a. 
general  average,  is  not  uniform  in  all  places.  They 
are  generally  valued  at  the  price  they  yneld  at  the  port 
of  deftination,  charges  deducted  ;  and  goods  thrown 
overboard  are  valued  at  the  price  they  would  have 
yielded  there.  Sailors  wages,  cloaths  and  money  be- 
longing to  paffengers,  and  goods  belonging  to  the  king, 
pay  no  general  average  ;  but  proprietors  of  gold  and 
filver,  in  cafe  of  goods  being  thrown  overboard,  con- 
tribute to  the  full  extent  of  their  intereft. 

The  following  particulars  are  charged  as  general  a- 
verage  :  Damage  fuftained  in  an  engagement  with  the 
enemy  ;  attendance  on  the  wounded,  and  rewards  gi- 
ven for  fervice  in  time  of  danger,  or  gratuities  to  the 
widows  or  children  of  the  flain  ;  ranfom  ;  goods  given 
to  the  enemy  in  the  nature  of  ranfom  ;  charges  of  bring- 
ing the  fhip  to  a  place  of  fafety  when  in  danger  from 
the  enemy,  or  waiting  for  convoy  ;  charges  of  quaran- 
tine ;  goods  thrown  overboard  ;  mafts  or  rigging  cut ; 
holds  cut  in  the  fhip  to  clear  it  of  water ;  pilotage, 
when  a  lake  is  fprung  ;  damage,  when  voluntarily  run 
aground,  and  expence  of  bringing  it  afloat  •  goods, 
loft  by  being  put  in  a  lighter ;  the  long  boat  loft  in 
lightening  the  fhip  in  time  of  danger  ;  hire  of  cables 
and  anchors  ;  charges  of  laying  in  ballaft,  victualling, 
and  guarding  the  fhip  when  detained  ;  charges  at  law, 
in  reclaiming  the  fhip  and  cargo  ;  intereft  and  com- 
miflion  on  all  thefe  deburfements. 

Though  goods  put  on  board  a  lighter,  and  loft,  are 
charged  as  a  general  average ;  yet  if  the  lighter  be 
faved.  and  the  fhip  with  the  reft  of  the  goods  be  loft, 
the  goods  in  the  lighter  belong  to  their  refpective  pro- 
prietors, without  being  liable  to  any  contribution. 

If  part  of  the  goods  be  plundered  by  a  pirate,  the 
proprietor  or  fhipmafter  is  not  intitled  to  any  contri- 
bution. 

The  effential  cirenmftances  that  conftitute  a  general 
average  are  thefe ;  the  lofs  muft  be  the  effect  of  a  vo- 
luntary action  ;  and  the  object  of  that  action  the  com- 
mon fafety  of  the  whole.  Quarantine,  which  is  allow- 
ed, feems  not  to  fall  within  this  defcription. 

4.  Quarantine.     See  Quarantine. 

5.  Wrecks.     See  Wreck. 

6.  Imprefs.     See  Impressing. 

7.  Infurance.     See   Insurance. 
Game-L.AVr$.     See  the  article  Game. 

Sir  William  Blackftone,  treating  of  the  alterations  in 
Britifh  laws,  and  mentioning  franchifes  granted  to  chafe 
and  free  warren,  as  well  to  preferve  the  breed  of  ani- 

4  Z  2  male, 
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Lawv  inals,  as  to  indulge  the  fubject,  adds,  «  From  a  fimi-  lcafehold  for  99  years  of  L.  150 per  annum.  3.  Being  law, 
l.ar  principle  to  which,  though  the  forefts  laws  are  now  the  fon  and  heir  apparent  of  an  efquire  (a  very  loofe  v— "  ~" — 
mitigated,  and  by  degrees  grown  entirely  obfolete  ;  and  vague  defcription)  or  perfon  of  fuperior  degree. 
yet  from  this  root  has  fprutig  a  baflard-flip,  known  by  4.  Being  the  owner  or  keeper  of  a  foreft,  park,  chafe, 
the  name  of  the  game  laiu,  now  arrived  to  and  wan-  or  warren.  For  unqualified  perfons  tranfgreffing  tliefe 
toning  in  its  higheft  vigour :  both  founded  upon  the  laws,  by  killing  game,  keeping  engines  for  that  pur- 
fame  r.nreafonable  notion  of  permanent  property  in  pofe,  or  even  having  game  in  their  cuftody,  or  for  per- 
Avi'.d  creatures;  and  both  productive  of  the  fame  ty-  fons  (however  qualified)  that  kill  game,  or  have  it  in 
ranny  to  the  commons  ;  but  with  this  difference,  that  poffeffion,  at  unfeafonable  times  of  the  year,  or  unfea- 
the  foreft-laws  eftablifhed  only  one  mighty  hunter  fonable  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  on  Sundays  or  on 
throughout  the  land  ;  the  game  laivs  have  ra'ifsd  a  little  Chriftmas  day,  there  are  various  penalties  affigned,  cor- 
Kimrod  in  evsry  manor.  And  in  one  refpect  the  an-  poral  and  pecuniary,  by  different  ftatutes  (after-men- 
cicnt  law  was  much  lefs  unreafonable  than  the  modern  ;  tioned),  on  any  of  which,  but  only  on  one  at  a  time, 
for  the  king's  grantee  of  a  chafe  or  free-warren,  might  the  juftices  may  convict  in  afummary  way,  or  (in  molt 
kill  game  in  every  part  of  his  franchife  ;  but  now,  of  them)  profecutions  may  be  carried  on  at  the  affizes. 
though  a  freeholder  of  lefs  than  L.  100  a  year  is  for-  And,  laftly,  by  ftatute  28  Geo.  II.  c.  12.  no  perfon, 
bidden  to  iUi partridge  upon  his  civn  ejlate,  yet  nobody  elfe  however  qualified  to  kill,  may  make  merchandife  of 
(not  even  the  lord  of  the  manor,  unlefs  he  hath  a  grant  this  valuable  privilege,  by  felling  or  expofmg  to  fale 
of  free  warren)  can  do  it  without  committing  a  trefpafs  any  game,  on  pain  of  like  forfeiture  as  if  he  had  no 
and  fitly  cling  h'lnfdf  to  an  atlion-  qualification. 

Under  the  article  Game,  the  defcroying  fuch  beafts  The  ftatutes  above  referred  to  are  as  follow.  No 
and  fowls  as  are  ranked  under  that  denomination,  was  perfon  fhall  take  pheafants  or  partridges  with  engines 
obferved  (upon  the  old  principles  of  the  foreft-law)  in  another  man's  ground,  without  licence,  on  pain  of 
to  be  a  trefpafs  and  offence  in  all  perfons  alike,  who  10 1.  fiat.  11  Hen=  VII.  c.  13.  If  any  perfon  fhall  take 
have  not  authority  from  the  crown  to  kill  game  (which  or  kill  any  pheafants  or  partridges  with  any  net  in  the 
is  royal  property)  by  the  grant  of  either  a  free  war-  night-time,  they  fhall  forfeit  20s.  for  every  pheafant, 
ren,  or  at  leaft  a  manor  of  their  own.  But  the  laws  and  10  s.  for  every  partridge  taken  ;  and  hunting  with 
called  the  game-laws  have  alfo  inflicted  additional  pu-  fpaniels  in  ftanding  corn,  incurs  a  forfeiture  of  40  s. 
rudiments  (chiefly  pecuniary)  on  perfons  guilty  of  this  23  Eliz.  c.  10.  Thofe  who  kill  any  pheafant,  par- 
general  offence,  unlefs  they  be  people  of  fuch  rank  or  tridge,  duck,  heron,  hare,  or  other  game,  are  liable 
fortune  as  is  therein  particularly  fpecified.  All  perfons,  to  a  forfeiture  of  20s.  for  every  fowl  and  hare  ;  and 
therefore,  of  what  property  or  diftinction  foever,  that  felling,  or  buying  to  fell  again,  any  hare,  pheafant,  &c, 
kill  game  out  of  their  own  territories,  or  even  upon  the  forfeiture  is  10  s.  for  each  hare,  &c.  1  Jac.  I.  c.  17. 
their  own  eftates,  without  the  king's  licence  expreifed  Alfo  pheafants  or  partridges  are  not  to  be  taken  be- 
by  the  grant  of  a  franchife,  are  guilty  of  the  firft  ori-  tween  the  firft  of  July  and  the  laft  of  Auguft,  on  pain 
ginal  offence  of  encroaching  on  the  royal  prerogative,  of  imprifonment  for  a  month,  unlefs  the  offenders  pay 
And  thofe  indigent  perfons  who  do  fo,  without  ha-  20  s.  for  every  pheafant,  &c.  killed :  and  conftables, 
v'ng  fuch  rank  or  fortune  as  is  generally  called  a  qua-  having  a  juftice  of  peace's  warrant,  may  fearch  for 
lifcation-,  are  guilty,  not  only  of  the  original  offence,  game  and  nets,  in  the  poifeffion  of  perfons  not  quali- 
but  of  the  aggravations  alfo  created  by  the  ftatutes  fied  by  law  to  kill  game  or  to  keep  fuch  nets, 
lor  preferving  the  game:  which  aggravations  are  fo  7  Jac.  I.  c.  11.  Conftables,  by  a  warrant  of  a  juftice 
feverely  punifhed,  and  thofe  punifhments  fo  implaca-  of  peace,  are  to  fearch  houfes  of  fufpedfed  perfons  for 
bly  inflicted,  that  the  offence  againft  the  king  is  fel-  game  :  and  if  any  game  be  found  upon  them,  and  they 
dom  thought  of,  provided  the  miferable  delinquent  can  do  not  give  a  good  account  how  they  came  by  the 
make  his  peace  with  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  only  fame,  they  fhall  forfeit  for  every  hare,  pheafant,  or 
rational  footing  upon  which  this  offence,  thus  aggra-  partridge,  not  under  5  s.  nor  exceeding  20  s.  And  in- 
vated,  can  be  confidered  as  a  crime,  is,  that  in  low  ferior  tradefmen  hunting,  &c.  are  fubject  to  the  pe- 
?.nd  indigent  perfons  it  promotes  idlenefs,  and  takes  nalties  of  the  aft,  and  may  likewife  be  fued  for  tref- 
them  away  from  their  proper  employments  and  call-  pafs.  If  officers  of  the  army  or  foldiers  kill  game  with- 
f-.gs  :  which  is  an  offence  againft  the  public  police  and  out  leave,  they  forfeit  5  1.  an  officer,  and  10  s.  a  fol- 
cconomy  of  the  commonwealth.  dier  ;  4  and  5  W.  and  M.  c.  23.     Higglers,  chapmen, 

The  ftatutes  for  preferving  the  game  are  many  and  carriers,  inn-keepers,  victuallers,  &c.  having   in   their 

various,  and  not  a  little-  obfeure  and  intricate  ;  it  be-  cuftody    hare,    pheafant,    partridge,   heath-game,  &c. 

ing  remarked,  that  in  one  ftatute  only,  5  Ann.  c.   14.  (except  fent  by  fome  perfon  qualified  to  kill  game), 

there  is  falfe  grammar  in  no  fewer  than  fix  places,  be-  fhall  forfeit  for  every  hare  and   fowl  5  1.  to  be  levied 

jiJes  other  miftakes :  the  occafion  of  which,  or  what  by  diftrefs  and  fale  of  their  goods,  being  proved  by  one 

denomination  of  perfons  were  probably  the  penners  of  witnefs,  before  a  juftice  ;  and  for  want  of  diftrefs  (hall 

thefe   ftatutes,  it   is   unneceffary   here   to   inquire.     It  be    committed    to    the  houfe  of    correction  for  three 

may  be  in  general  fufficient  to  cbferve,  that  the  qua-  months  :   one  moiety  of  the  forfeiture  to  the  informer, 

Uftcatibns  for  killing  game,  as  they  are  ufually  called,  and  the  other  to  the  poor.     And  felling  game,  or  of- 

or  more  properly  the  exemptions  from  the  penalties  fering  the  fame  to  fale,  incurs  the  like  penalty ;  where- 

mflicted  by  the  ftatute  law,  are,    1.  The  having  a  free-  in  hare  and  other  game  found  in  a  fhop,  &c.  is  ad- 

ijold    eftate    of   L.  100  per   annum;  there    being  fifty  judged  an  expofmg  to  fale:   killing  hares  in  the  night 

tjjmes  the  property  required  to  enable  a  man  to  kill  a  is  liable  to  the  fame  penalties:  and  if  any  perfons  (hall 

partridge ,,  as  to  vote  for  a  knight  of  the  fliire.     2.  A  drive  wild-fowls  with  nets,  between  the  firft  day  of  July 

and 
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Law.      and  the  firft  of  September,  they  fhall  forfeit  5  s.  for     not  yet  repealed,  viz.  10  Geo  III.  c.  19.  for  preftrvi-      Law. 


every   fowl;    5  Ann.    c.    14.  9  Ann.  c.  25-.     If  any  tion  of  the  game,  which  fhows  the  importance  of  the 

unqualified   perfon  (hall  keep  a  gun,  he  fhall  forfeit  object.     It  is  thereby  enacted,  That  if  any  perfon  kill 

10 1.  ;  and  perfons  being  qualified  may  take  guns  from  any   hare,  &c.  between  fun-fetting   and  fun-riling,  or 

thofe  that  are  not,  and  break  them;   21  &  22  Car.  II.  ufe  any  gun,  &c.  for  deftroying  game,  fhall  for  the 

c.  25.  and  33  H.  VIII.  c.  6.     Onejuftice  of  peace,  up-  firft  offence  be  imprifoned  for   any  time  not  exceeding 

on  examination  and  proof  of  the  offence,  may  commit  fix  nor  lefs  than  three  months  :  if  guilty  of  a  fecond  oi'~ 

the  offender  till  he  hath  paid  the  forfeiture  of  10  1.  fence,  after  conviction  of  a  firft,  to  be  imprifoned  for 

And  perfons,  not  qualified  by  law,  keeping  dogs,  nets,  any  time  not  exceeding   12   months  nor  lefs  than  fix  ; 

or  other  engines  to  kill  game,  being  convinced  thereof  and  fhall  alfo,  within  three  days  after  the  time   of  his 

before  a  juftice  of  peace,  fhall  forfeit  5  1.  or  be  fent  to  commitment,  either  for  the  firft  or  for  any  other  of- 

the  houfe   of  correction  for  three  months  ;    and  the  fence,  be  once  publickly  whipped, 

dogs,    game,    &c.  fhall  be  taken  from  them,  by  the  By  25  George  III.  c.  50.  and  31  George  III.  c.  21. 

ftatute  5  Ann.     If  a  perfon  hunt  upon  the  ground  of  every  perfon  in  Great    Britain  (the  royal  family  ex- 

another,  fuch  other  perfon  cannot  juftify  killing  of  his  cepted),  who  fhall,  after  July  ift  1785,  ufe  any  dog, 

dogs,  as  appears  by  2   Roll.  Abr.  567.     But  it  was  gun,  net,  or  other  engine,  for  the  taking  or  deftruc- 

otherwife    adjudged    Mich.       33    Car.    II.    in  C.  B.  tion  of  game  (not  as  acting  as  gamekeeper),  fhall  de- 

2  Cro.  44.  and  fee  3.  Lev.  xxviii.     In  actions  of  debt,  liver  in  a  paper  or  account  in  writing,  containing  his 

qui  tarn,    Sec.  by  a   common  informer  on  the  ftatute  name  and  place  of  abode,  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  cr 

5  Ann.  for   15I.  wherein  the  plaintiff  declared  on  two  his  deputy,  and  annually  take  out  a  certificate  there- 

feveral  counts,  one  for  iol.  for  killing  two  partridges,  of;  and  every  fuch  certificate  fhall  be  charged  with  a 

the  other  for  5I.  for  keeping  an  engine  to  deftroy  the  ftamp-duty  of  L.  2,  2  s.  (and  an  additional  L.  1,1  s.  by 

game,  not  being  qualified,   eke.  the  plaintiff  had  a  ver-  31  Geo.  III.  c.  21.)  making  in  the  whole  L.  3,   3  s. — 

diet  for  5  1.  only  :  this  action  was  brought  by  virtue  of  Every  deputation  of  a  gamekeeper  fhall  be  regiftered 

the  ftat.  8  Geo.  I.     See   flat.    9  Geo.   I.    c.   22.     See  with  the  clerk  of    the  peace,    and  fuch    gamekeeper 

likewife  24  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  for  the  better  prefervation  fhall  annually  take  out  a  certificate  thereof;    which 

of  the  game  in   Scotland.     By  the  ftat.   26  Geo.  II.  certificate  fhall  be  charged  with  a  ftamp  duty  of  10s.  6d. 

c.   2.  all  fuits  and  actions  brought  by  virtue  of  ftat.   8  (and  an  additional  10  s.  6d.  by  31  Geo.  III.  c.  21.), 

Geo.  I.  c. for  the  recovery  of  any  pecuniary    pe-  making  in  the  whole  L.   1,1  s. — The  duties  to  be  un- 

nalty,  or  fum  of  money,  for  offences  commited  againft  der  the  management  of  the  commiffioners  of  the  ftamp- 

any  law  for  the  better  prefervation  of  the  game,  fhall  office. 

be  brought  before  the  end  of  the  fecond  term  after  the  From  and  after  the  faid  ift  of  July  1785,  the  clerk 

offence  committed.  of  the  peace  fhall  annually  deliver  to  perfons  requiring 

By  28  Geo.  II.  c.    12.  perfons  felling,  or  expofing  the  fame,  duly  ftamped,    a  certificate  or  licence   ac- 

to  fale,  any  eame,  are  liable  to  the  penalties  inflicted  cording  to  the  foim  therein  mentioned,  for  which  he 

by  e  Ann.  ct   14.  on  higglers,  &c.  offering  game  to  fhall  be  intitled  to  demand  1  s.  for  his  trouble  ;  and  on 

fale  :  and  game  found  in  the  houfe  or  poffeflion  of  a  refofal  or  neglect  to  deliver  the  fame,  forfeit  L.  20.. 

poulterer,  faiefman,  fiihmonger,  cook,  or  paftry-cook,  — Every  certificate  to  bear  date  the  day  when  iifued, 

is  deemed  expofing  thereof  to  fale.  and  to  continue  in  force  until  the  ift  day  of  July  then 

By  2  Geo.  III.  c.  19.  after  the  ift  June  1762,  no  following,  on  penalty  of  20 1. 
perfon  may  take,  kill,  buy  or  fell,  or  have  in  his  cu-  After  the  firft  day  of  July  178;,  any  perfon  that 
ftody,  any  patridge,  between  12th  February  and  ift  fhall  ufe  any  greyhound,  hound,  pointer,  fetting-dog, 
September,  or  pheafant  between  ill:  Febiuaryand  ift  fpaniel,  or  other  dog,  or  any  gun,  net,  or  engine,  for 
October,  or  heath-fowl  between  ift  January  and  2Cth  taking  or  killing  of  game,  without  a  certificate,  is 
Aucuft,'  or  groufe  between  ift  December  and  25th  liable  to  the  penalty  of  20 1.  And  if  any  gamekeeper- 
July,  in  any  year;  pbeafants  taken  in  their  proper  fhall,  for  the  fpace  of  20  days  after  the  laid  ift  day  of 
feafo'n,  and  kept  in  mews,  or  breeding  places,  except-  July,  or  if  any  gamekeeper  thereafter  to  be  appointed 
ed  :  and  perfons  offending  in  any  of  the  cafes  afore-  ih  ill,  for  the  fpace  of  20  days  next  after  fuch  ap- 
faid,  forfeit  jl.  per  bird, "to  the  profecutor,  to  be  re-  pointment,  neglect  or  refufe  to  regifter  his  deputation 
covered,  with  full  coils,  in  any  of  the  courts  at  Weft-  and  take  (Hit  a  certificate  thereof,  he  is  liable  to  the 
minfter.'     By  this  act,  likewife,  the  whole  of  the  pecu-  penalty  of  20  1. 

niary  penalties  under  the  8  Geo.  I.  c.  19.  may  be  i'ued  The  clerks  of    the    peace    are  to    tranfmit  to  the 

for,  and  recovered  to  the  fole  ufe  of  the  profecutor,  ftamp-office  in  London  alphabetical  lifts  of  the  certi-. 

with 'double  cofts ;  and  no  part  thereof  to'  go  to  the  ficates  granted  in  every  year  before  the  ift  day  of  Au- 

poor  of  the  parifh.  g»K.  under  penalty  of  20 1.     Thefe  lifts  are  to  be  kept 

By  5  Georo-e  III.  c.    14.  perfons  convicted  of  en-  at  the  ftamp-office  m  London,    and  there  to  be    m- 

tering  warrens  in  the  night-time,  and  taking  or  kill-  fpected  on  payment  of  1  s.  :  And  the  commiffioners  of 

ing  coneys  there,  cr  aiding   or  affifting  therein,  may  the  ftamp  duties  are,  once  or  oftener  in  every  year,  as 

be  punifhed  by  tranfportation,  or  by  whipping,  fine,  foon  as  fuch  lifts  are  tranfmitted  to  them,  to  caufe  the 

or  imprifonment.     Perfons  convicted  on  this  act,  not  fame  to  be  publifhed  in  the  newfpapers  circulating  in 

liable  to  be  convicted  under  any  former  act.     This  act  each  county,  or  fuch  public  paper  as  they  fhall  think 

does  not  extend  to  the  deftroying   coneys  in  the  day-  moft  proper.                                    . 

time,  on  the  fea  and  river-banks  in  the  county  of  Lin-  If  any  gamekeeper,  who  fhall  have  regiftered  n is 

coin    &c      No  Satisfaction  to  be  made  for  damages  oc-  deputation,  and  taken  out  a  certificate  thereof,  fhill 

cafio'red  by  entry,  unlefs  they   exceed   1  s.       It  may  be  changed,  and  a  new  gamekeeper  appointed  in  his 

not  be  improper  to  mention  an  act  lately  made,  and  ftead,    the  firft  certificate  is  declared  null  and  void, 
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and  the  perfon  acting  under  the  fame  after  notice,  is 
liable  to  the  penalty  of  20 1.  And  any  perfon  in  pur- 
fuit  of  game,  who  {hall  refufe  to  produce  his  certifi- 
cate, or  to  tell  his  name  and  place  of  abode,  or  fhall 
give  in  any  falfe  or  fictitious  name  or  place  of  abode 
to  any  perfon  requiring  the  fame,  who  fhall  have  ob- 
tained a  certificate,  is  liable  to  the  penalty  of  50 1. 

The  certificates  are  not  to  authorife  perfons  to  kill 
game  at  any  time  prohibited  by  law,  nor  to  give  any 
perfon  any  right  to  kill  game,  unlefs  fuch  perfon  fhall 
be  qualified  fo  to  do  by  the  laws  now  in  being,  but  fhall 
be  liable  to  the  fame  penalties  as  if  this  act  had  not 
paifed.  [So  that  though  by  this  act  qualified  and 
unqualified  perfons  are  equally  included,  yet  having 
a  certificate  does  not  give  an  unqualified  perfon  a  right 
to  kill  game  :  the  point  of  right  ftill  ftands  upon  the 
former  acts  of  parliament ;  and  any  unqualified  perfon 
killing  game  without  a  certificate,  is  not  only  liable 
to  the  penalty  inflicted  by  this  act,  but  alfo  to  all  the 
former  penalties  relating  to  the  killing  of  eame,  &c] 

Witneffes  refufing  to  appear  on  juftices  fummons, 
or  appearing  and  rehiring  to  give  evidence,  forfeit  iol. 
The  certificates  obtained  under  deputations,  not  to  be 
given  in  evidence  for  killing  of  game  by  a  gamekeeper 
out  of  the  manor,  in  refpect  of  which  fuch  deputa- 
tion or  appointment  was  given  and  made.  Perfons 
counterfeiting  {tamps  to  fuffer  death  as  felons. 

Penalties  exceeding  20 1.  are  to  be  recovered  in  any 
of  his  majefty's  courts  of  record  at  Weftminfter ;  and 
penalties  not  exceeding  20 1.  are  recoverable  before 
two  juftices,  and  may  be  levied  by  diftrefs.  The  whole 
of  the  penalties  go  to  the  informer. 

Military  Law.     See  Military  and  Marine. 

LAW  (John,),  the  famous  projector,  was  the  eld- 
eft  fon  of  a  goldfmith  burgefs  in  Edinburgh,  by  E- 
lizabeth  Campbell  heirefs  of  Lauriefton  near  that  city  ; 
and  was  born  about  the  year  1681.  He  was  bred  to 
no  bufinefs  ;  but  pofTefled  great  abilities,  and  a  very 
fertile  invention.  He  had  the  addrefs,  when  but  a 
very  young  man,  to  recommend  himfelf  to  the  king's 
minifters  in  Scotland  to  arrange  and  fit  the  revenue 
accounts,  which  were  in  great  diforder  at  the  time  of 
fettling  the  equivalent  before  the  union  of  the  king- 
doms. The  attention  of  the  Scottiih  parliament  be- 
ing alfo  turned  to  the  contrivance  of  fome  means  for 
fupplying  the  kingdom  with  money,  and  facilitating 
the  circulation  of  fpecie,  for  want  of  which  the  in- 
duftry  of  Scotland  languiihed ;  he  propofed  to  them, 
for  thefe  purpofes,  the  eftablifhment  of  a  bank  of  a 
particular,  kind,  which  he  feems  to  have  imagined 
might  ifliie  paper  to  the  amount  of  the  whole  value 
of  all  the  lands  in  the  country:  but  this  fcheme 
the  parliament  by  no  means  thought  it  expedient  to 
adopt. 

His  father  dying  about  the  year  1704,  Law  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  fmall  eftatc  of  LaurieHon  ;  but  the  rents 
being  infufiicient  for  his  expences,  he  had  recourfe  to 
gaming.  He  was  tall  and  graceful  in  his  perfon,  and 
much  addicted  to  gallantry  and  finery  ;  and  giving  a 
kind  of  ton  at  Edinburgh,  he  went  commonly  by  the 
name  of  Beau  Law.  He  was  forced  to  fly  his  coun- 
try, however,  in  the  midft  of  Lis  career,  in  confe- 
quence  of  having  fought  a  duel  and  killed  his  anta- 
gonift  ;  and  in  fome  of  the  French  literary  gazettes  it 
is  laid  that  he  run  off  with  a  married  lady.     In  his 


flight  from  juftice  he  vifited  Italy;  and  was  banifhed 
from  Venice  and  Genoa,  becaufe  he  contrived  to  drain 
the  youth  of  thefe  cities  of  their  money,  by  his  fuperi- 
ority  in  calculation,  that  is,  by  being  a  cheat  and  a 
fharper.  He  wandered  over  all  Italy,  living  on  the 
event  of  the  mod  Angular  bets  and  wagers,  which  feem- 
ed  to  be  advantageous  to  thofe  who  were  curious  after 
novelty ;  but  which  were  always  of  the  moft  certain  fuc- 
cefs  with  regard  to  him.  He  arrived  at  Turin,  and 
propofed  his  fyftem  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  faw  at 
once,  that,  by  deceiving  his  fubjects,  he  would  in  a 
fhort  time  have  the  whole  money  of  the  kingdom  in  his 
pofteflion :  but  that  fagacious  prince  afking  him  how 
his  fubjects  were  to  pay  their  taxes  when  all  their  money 
fliould  be  gone,  Law  was  difconcerted,  not  expecting 
fuch  a  queftion. 

Having  been  banifhed  from  Italy,  and  thus  repulfed 
at  Turin,  Law  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  he  was  al- 
ready known  as  a  projector.  In  the  lifetime  of  Louis 
XIV.  he  had  tranfmitted  his  fchemes  to  Defmareft, 
and  to  Chamillard,  who  had  rejected  them  as  dan- 
gerous innovations.  He  now  propofed  them  to  the 
Due  d'Orleans,  who  defired  Noailles  to  examine 
them,  to  be  as  favourable  in  his  report  as  poflible,  and 
to  remark  fuch  of  them  as  were  practicable.  Noailles 
called  in  the  aftiftance  of  feveral  merchants  and  bank- 
ers who  were  averfe  to  the  fyftem.  Law  then  propo- 
fed the  eftablifhment  of  a  bank,  compofed  of  a  com- 
pany, with  a  ftock  of  fix  millions.  Such  an  inftitu- 
tion  promifed  to  be  very  advantageous  to  commerce. 
An  arret  of  the  2d  March  171 6  eftablifhed  this  bank, 
by  authority,  in  favour  of  Law  and  his  aflociates  ;  two 
hundred  thoufand  {hares  were  inftituted  of  one  thou- 
fand  livres  each  ;  and  Law  depofited  in  it  to  the  value  of 
two  or  three  thoufand  crowns  which  he  had  accumulated 
in  Italy,  by  gaming  or  otherwife.  This  eftablifhment 
very  much  difpleafed  the  bankers,  becaufe  at  the  be- 
ginning bufinefs  was  tranfacted  here  at  a  very  fmall 
premium,  which  the  old  financiers  had  charged  very 
highly.  Many  people  had  at  firft  little  confidence  in 
this  bank  ;  but  when  it  was  found  that  the  payments 
were  made  with  quicknefs  and  punctuality,  they  began 
to  prefer  its  notes  to  ready  money.  In  confequence  of 
this,  (hares  rofe  to  more  than  20  times  their  original  va- 
lue ;  and  in  1 7 1 9  their  valuation  was  more  than  80  times 
the  amount  of  all  die  current  fpecie  in  the  kingdom.  But 
the  following  year,  this  great  fabric  of  falfe  credit  fell 
to  the  ground,  and  almoft  overthrew  the  French  go- 
vernment, ruining  fome  thoufand s  o{  families  ;  and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  the  fame  defperate  game  was  play- 
ed by  the  South  Sea  directors  in  England,  in  the  fame 
fatal  year,  1720.  Law  being  exiled  as  foon  as  the 
credit  of  his  projects  began  to  fail,  retired  to  Venice, 
where  he  died  in  1729. 

The  principles  upon  which  Law's  original  fcheme  was 
founded,  are  explained  by  himfelf  in  A  Difcourfe  concern- 
ing Money  and  Trade,  which  he  publifhed  in  Scotland 
where  (as  we  have  feen)  he  firft  propofed  it.  "The 
fplendid  but  viiionary  ideas  which  are  fet  forth  in  that 
and  fome  other  works  upon  the  fame  principles  (Dr 
Adam  Smith  obferves),  ftill  continue  to  make  an  im- 
prefflon  upon  many  people;  and  have  perhaps  in  part 
contributed  to  that  excefs  of  banking  which  has  of 
late  been  complained  of  both  in  Scotland  and  in  other 
place-;." 
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Laws.  LAW  (Edmund),    D.  D.  bifhop  of  Carlifle,  was 

born  in  the  parifh  of  Cartmel  in  Lancafhire,  in  the 
year  1 703.  His  father,  who  was  a  clergyman,  held  a 
fmall  chapel  in  that  neighbourhood  ;  but  the  family  had 
been  fituated  at  Afkham,  in  the  county  of  Weftmore- 
land.  He  was  educated  for  fome  time  at  Cartmel 
fchool,  afterwards  at  the  free  grammar-fchool  at  Ken- 
dal ;  from  which  he  went,  very  well  inftructed  in  the 
learning  of  grammar  fchools,  to  St  John's  college  in 
Cambridge. 

Soon  after  taking  his  firft  degree,  he  was  elected  fel- 
low of  Chrift-college  in  that  univerfity.  During  his  refi- 
dence  in  which  college,  he  became  known  to  the  public 
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refigned  his  archdeacony  in  favour  of  Mr  Eyre,  a  bro- 
ther-in-law of  Dr  Keene.  Two  years  before  this,  he 
had  proceeded  to  his  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  ;  in 
his  public  exercife  for  which,  he  defended  the  doctrine 
of  what  is  ufually  called  the  "  fleep  of  the  foul." 

About  the  year  1760,  he  was  appointed  head  libra- 
rian of  the  univerfity ;  a  fituation  which,  as  it  pro- 
cured an  eafy  and  quick  accefs  to  books,  was  peculiar, 
ly  agreeable  to  his  tafte  and  habits.  Some  time  after 
this,  he  was  alfo  appointed  cafuiftical  profeifor.  In 
the  year  1762,  he  fuffered  an  irreparable  lofs  by  the 
death  of  his  lady;  a  lofs  in  itfelf  every  way  afflicting,, 
and  rendered  more  fo  by  the  fituation  of  his  familv. 


by  a  Tranflation  of  Archbiihop  King's  Effay  upon  the    which  then  confifled  of  eleven  children,  many  of  them 


Origin  of  Evil,  with  copious  notes  ;  in  which  many  me 
taphyfical  fubjects,  curious  and  interefting  in  their  own 
nature,  are  treated  of  with  great  ingenuity,  learning, 
and  novelty.  To  this  work  was  prefixed,  under  the 
name  of  a  Preliminary  Diifertation,  a  very  valuable 
piece,  written  by  the  reverend  Mr  Gay  of  Sidney  col- 
lege. Cur  bifhop  always  fpoke  of  this  gentleman  in 
terms  of  she  greateft  refpect.  In  the  Bible  and  in  the 
writings  of  Mr  Locke,  no  man,  he  uied  to  fay,  was  fo 
well  verfed. 

He  alfo,  whilft  at  Chrift-college,  undertook  and 
went  through  a  very  laborious  part  in  preparing  for 
the  profs  an  edition  of  Stephens's  Thefaurus.  His  ac- 
quaintance, during  this  his  firft  refidence  in  the  univer- 
fity, was  principally  with  Dr  Waterland,  the  learned 
mailer  of  Magdalen  college ;  Dr  Jortin,  a  name  known  to 
every  fcholar  ;  and  Dr  Taylor,  the  editor  of  Demof- 
thenes. 

In  the  year  1737  he  was  prefented  by  the  univerfity 
to  the  living  of  Gray  (lock  jn  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land, a  rectory  of  about  300 1.  ayear.  The  advowfon 
of  this  benefice  belonged  to  the  family  of  Howards  of 
Grayftock,  but  devolved  to  the  univerfity  v  for  this  turn, 
by  virtue  of  an  act  of  parliament,  which  transfers  to  thefe 
two  bodies  the  nomination  to  fuch  benefices  as  appertain, 
at  the  time  of  the  vacancy,  to  the  patrunage  of  a  Roman 
catholic.  The  right,  however,  of  the  univerfity  was  con- 
tefted  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  law-fuit  of  two  years 
continuance  that  Mr  Law  was    fettled  in  his  living,    from  them  many  of  his  own  principles.   He  was  a  dif- 


very  young.  Some  years  afterwards,  he  received  fe- 
veral  preferments,  which  were  rather  honourable  ex- 
preffions  of  regard  from  his  friends  than  of  much  ad- 
vantage to  his  fortune. 

By  Dr  Cornwallis,  then  bifhop  of  Litchfield,  after- 
wards archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  been  his. 
pupil  at  Chrift-college,  he  was  appointed  to  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Staffordfhire,  and  to  a  prebend  in  the- 
church  of  Litchfield.  By  his  old  acquaintance  Dr 
Green,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  he  was  made  a  prebendary 
of  that  church.  But  in  the  year  1767,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  duke  of  Ncwcaitle,  tq  whofe  intereft,  in 
the  memorable  conteft  for  the  high-ftewardfhip  of  the 
univerfity,  he  had  adhered  in  oppofition  to  fome  temp- 
tations, he  obtained  a  flail  in  the  church  of  Durham. 
The  year  after  this,  the  duke  of  Grafton,  who  had  a 
lhort  time  before  been  elected  chancellor  of  the  uni- 
verfity, recommended  the  mailer  of  Peterhoufe  to  his 
majefty  for  the  biihopric  of  Carlifle.  This  recommen- 
dation was  made  not  only  without  folicitation  on  his 
part  or  that  of  his  friends,  but  without  his  knowledge, 
until  the  duke's  intention  in  his  favour  was 
him  by  the  archbifhop. 

In  or  about  the  year  1777,  our  bifhop 

public  a  handfome  edition,  in  three  volumes  quarto,, 

of  the  Works  of  Mr  Locke,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author, 

and  a  Preface.     M.  Locke's  writings  and  character  he 

ft  efteem,  and  feems  to  have  drawn 


fignitied  to 


gave  to  the 


held  in  the  high 


Soon  after  this,  he  married  Mary  the  daughter  of  John 
Chriftian,  Efq  ;  ofUnerigg,  in  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land ;  a  lady  whofe  character  is  remembered  with  ten- 
dernefs  and  efteem  by  all  who  knew  her. 

In  1743,  he  was  promoted  by  Sir  George  Fleming, 
bifhop  of  Carlifle,  to  the  archdeaconry  of  that  diocefe  ; 
and  in  1 746  went  from  Grayftock  to  refide  at  Salkeld, 
a  pleafant  village  upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Eden, 
the  rectory  of  which  is  annexed  to  the   archdeaconry. 


ciple  of  that  fchool.  About  the  fame  time  he  publifh- 
ed  a  tract,  which  engaged  fome  attention  in  the  con- 
troverfy  concerning  fubfeription ;  and  he  publifhed 
new  editions  of  his  two  principal  works,  with  confi- 
derable  additions,  and  fome  alterations. 

Dr  Law  held  the  fee  of  Carlifle  almoft  19  years;  du- 
ring which  time  he  twice  only  omitted  fpending  the  fum- 
mer  months  in  his  diocefe  at  the  bifhop's  refidence  at 
Rofe  Caftle;  a  fituation  with  which  he  was  much  pleafed 


Mr  Law  was  not  one  of  thofe  who  lofe  and  forget  not  only  on  account  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the  place, 
themfelves  in  the  country.  During  his  refidence  at  but  becaufe  it  reftored  him  to  the  country,  in  which  he 
Salkeld,  he  publifhed  Confiderations  on  the  Theory  of    had  fpent  the  beil  part  of  his  life.     In  the  year    1787 


Religion  :  to  which  were  fubjoined,  Reflections  on  the 
Life  and  character  of  Chrift ;  and  an  Appendix  con- 
cerning the  ufe  of  the  words  Soul  and  Spirit  in  ho- 
ly fcripture,  and  the  ftate  of  the  dead  there  de- 
fcribed. 

Dr  Keene  held  at  this  time,  with  the  biihopric  of 
Chefter,  the  mafterfhip  of  Peterhoufe  in  Cambridge. 
Defiring  to  leave  the  univerfity,  he  procured  Dr  Law 
to  be  elected  to  fucceed  him  in  that  flation.  This 
took  place  in  the  year  1756  ;  in  which  year  Dr  Law 

1 


he  paid  tins  vifit  in  a  ftate  of  great  weaknefs  and  ex- 
hauilion  ;  and  died  at  Rofe  about  a  month  after  his  ar- 
rival there,  on  the  14th  day  of  Auguft,  and  in  the 
84th  year  of  his  age. 

The  life  of  the  bifhop  of  Carlifle  was  a  life  of  incef- 
fant  reading  and  thought,  almoft  entirely  directed  to 
metaphyfical  and  religious  inquiries.  Befides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  he  publifhed,  in  1734  or  1735, 
a  very  ingenious  Inquiry  into  the  Ideas  of  Space,  Time,, 
&c.  in  which  he  combats  the  opinions  of  Dr  Clarke 

and-. 
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Edmundus  Law,  S.  T.  P. 
per  xix  fere  annos  hujufce  ccclefise  Epifccpus. 
In  evangelica  veritate  exquirenda, 

et  vindicanda, 

ad  extremum  uique  fenectutem, 

operam  navavit  indereffam. 

Quo  autem  ftudio  et  affectu  veritatem, 

eodem  et  libertatern  Chriftianam  coluit ; 

Religionem  fimplicem  et  incorruptam, 

nifi  falva  libertate, 

ftave  non  poife  arbitratus. 

xiv.  MDCCLXXXVII. 
jEtat.  lxxxiv. 
LAWBURROWS,    in    Scots    law.       See 
Part  III.  N°  clxxxiii.    16. 

LAWENBURG,  Duchy,  a  territory  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  bounded  by  the 
any  perfon  for  differing  from  him,  or  confidered  that  duchy  of  Holftein  on  the  north  and  weft,  by  the 
difference  as  a  fuffici.ent  reafon  for  queftioning  any  duchy  of  Mecklenburg  on  the  eaft,  and  by  the  duchy 
man's  Sincerity,  or  judging  meanly  of  his  underftand-  of  Lunenburgh,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  ri- 
ing.  He  was  zealoufly  attached  to  religious  liberty,  ver  Elbe,  on  the  weft  ;  being  about  85  miles  long, 
becaufe  he  thought  that  it  leads  to  truth  ;  yet  from  and  20  broad.  The  chief  towns  are  Lawenburg,  Mol- 
his  heart  he  loved  peace.     But  he  did  not  perceive  any    len,  Wittemburg,  and  Ratzeburg.     It  belongs  to  the 


Obiit  Aug. 


Law, 


repugnancy  in  thefe  two  things.  There,  was  nothing 
in  his  elevation  to  his  bifhopric  which  he  fpoke  of  with 
more  pleafure,  than  its  being  a  proof  that  decent  free- 
dom of  inquiry  was  not  difcouraged. 


elector  of  Hanover. 

Lawenburg,  a  city  of  Germany  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  and  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame 
name.     It   is  a  fmall  but  populous  town,  fituated  on 


He  was  a  man  of  great  foftnefs  of  manners,  and  of    the  Elbe,  under  the   brow  of  a  very  high  hill,  from 


the  mildeft  and  moft  tranquil  difpofition.  His  voice 
was  never  raifed  above  its  ordinary  pitch.  His  counte- 
nance fcemed  never  to  have  been  ruffled ;  it  preferved  the 
fame  kind  and  compofed  afpect,  truly  indicating  the 
calmnefs  and  benignity  of  his  temper.  He  had  an  utter 
diflike  of  large  and  mixed  companies.  Next  to  his 
books,  his  chief  Satisfaction  was  in  the  ferious  conver- 
fation  of  a  literary  companion,  or  in  the  company  of 


a  delightful    profpect    over  the   ad- 
It    has  a    caftle    on  an    eminence, 


for  trade.     E.  Long.   10.  51.  N. 


whence  there  is 

jacent    country. 

and  is   convenient 

Lat.  53.  36. 

Lawenburg,  a  town  of  Germany  in   Farther  Po- 

merania,  and  the  chief  place  of  a  territory  of  the  fame 

name,  belonging  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg. 

LAWERS,  an  eminent  engraver,  who  flourished 
a  few  friends.  In  this  fort  of  fociety  he  would  open  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  a  na- 
his  mind  with  great  unrefervednefs,  and  with  a  pecu-  tive  of  Flanders,  and  probably  ftudied  under  Paul 
liar  turn  and  fprightlinefs  of  cxprcflion.  His  perfon  Pontius,  whofe  ftyle  of  engraving  he  frequently  imita- 
was  low,  but  well  formed  :  his  complexion  fair  and  de-  ted.  He  poifefted  a  confiderable  fhare  of  merit :  but 
licate.  Except  occafional  interruptions  by  the  gout,  was  by  no  means  equal  to  that  great  mailer,  either  in 
he  hud  for  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  enjoyed  good  the  excellency  of  the  handling  of  the  graver,  or  know- 
health  ;  and  when  not  confined  by  that  diflemper,  was  ledge  of  drawing.  He  engraved  trom  feveral  painters ; 
full  of  motion  and  activity.  About  nine  years  be:  ore  but  his  beft  works  are  from  the  pictures  of  Rubens, 
his  death,  he  was  greatly  enfeebled  by  a  fever e  attack  LAWES  (Henry),  a  celebrated  mufician,  and  the 
of  the  gout  in  his  ftomach  ;  and  a  fhort  time  after  that,  Purcell  of  his  time.  He  was  a  fervant  to  Charles  I. 
loft  the  ufe  of  one  of  his  legs.  Notwithstanding  his  in  his  public  and  private  mufic,  and  fet  fome  of  the 
fondnefs  for  excrcife,  he  refigned  himfelf  to  this  change,  works  of  almoft  evey  poet  of  eminence  in  that  reign. 
not  only  without  complaint,  but  without  any  fenfible  The  comus  of  Milton,  and  feveral  of  the  lyrics  of  Wal- 
diminution  of  his  cheerfulnefs  and  good-humour.  His  ler,  were  fet  by  him  ;  and  both  thefe  poets  have  done 
fault  (for  we  are  not  writing  a  panegyric)  was  the  him  honour  in  their  verfes.  He  compofed  a  confider- 
teneval  fault  of  retired  and  Studious  characters,  too  great  able  number  of  pfalm-tunes  Lin  the  Cantka  Sacra,  for 
a  degree  of  inaction  and  facility  *in  his  public  ftation.  three  voices  and  an  organ  ;  and  many  more  of  his  com- 
The  modefty,  or  rather  bafhfulnefs  of  his  nature,  to-  pofitiens  are  to  be  feen  in  a  work  called  Sehtl  airs  and 
gether  with  an  extreme  unwillinpnefs  to  give  pain, 
rendered  him  fometimes  lefs  firm  and  efficient  in  the 
adminiftration  of  authority  than  was  requifite.  But  it 
is  the  condition  of  human  morality.     There  is  an  op- 


dialogueg  ;  alfo  in  the    Trcafury  of  muj'c,  and  the  Mufi- 
cal  companion.      He  died  in  1662. 

Lawks  (William),  was  brother  to  the  former,  and 
a  moft  capital  mufician.     He  made   above  30  feveral 


yofition  between  fome  virtues  which  feldom  permits  forts  of  mufic  for  voices  and  inftruments  ;   nor   was 

them  to  fubfift  together  in  perfection.  there  any  inftrument  then  in  ufe,  but  he  compofed  to 

The  bifhop  wns  interred  with  due  folemnity  in  his  it  as  aptly  as  if  he  had  ftudied  that  alone.      In  the  mu- 

cathedrai  church,  in  which  a  handfome  monument  is  fical  fchool  at  Oxford  are  two  large  manufcript  volumes 
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Law:      and  his  adherents  on  thefe  Subjects :  but  the  tenet  by    erected  to  his  memory,  bearing  the  following  inferip-   Lawtur- 
which  his    name  and  writings   are  principally  diftin-    tion  : 

guifhed,  is  "  that  Jefus  Chrift,  at  his  fecond   coming,  Columns:  huj us  fepultus  eft  ad  pedem 

will,  by  an  act  of  his  power,  reftore  to  life  and  con- 
fcioufnefs  the  dead  of  the  human  fpecies,  who  by  their 
own  nature,  and  without  this  interposition,  would  re- 
main in  the  ftate  of  infenfibility  to  which  the  death 
brought  upon  mankind  by  the  fin  of  Adam  had  redu- 
ced them."  He  interpreted  literally  that  faying  of 
St  Paul,  1  Cor.  xv.  21.  "  As  by  man  came  death, 
"  by  man  came  alfo  the  refurrection  of  the  dead." 
This  opinion  had  no  other  effect  upon  his  own  mind 
than  to  increafe  his  reverence  for  Chriftianity,  and  for 
its  divine  Founder.  He  retained  it,  as  he  did  his  other 
Speculative  opinions,  without  laying,  as  many  are  wont 
to  do,  an  extravagant  ftrei's  upon  their  importance, 
and  without  pretending  to  more  certainty  than  the  Sub- 
ject allowed  of.  No  man  formed  his  own  conclufions 
wich  more  freedom,  or  treated  thofe  of  others  with 
greater  candour  and  equity.     He  never  quarrelled  with 
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Lawlefs  of  his  works  In  fcore  for  various  inftruments.  He  was 
a  commiffary  under  general  Gerard  in  the  civil  war, 
and,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  king,  was  killed  at  the 
fiege  of  Cheder  in  1645. 

LAWLESS  court,  a  court  faid  to  be  held  an- 
nually on  King's  Hill  at  Rochford  in  Effex,  on  the 
Wednefday  morning  after  Michaelmas    day  at  cock- 


LAY 


crowing,  where  they  whifper,  and  have  no  candle, 
nor  any  pen  and  ink,  but  only  a  coal.  Perfons  who 
owe  fuit,  or  fervice,  and  do  not  appear,  forfeit  double 
their  rent  every  hour  they  are  miffing. 

This  fervile  attendance,  Cambden  informs  us,  was 
impofed  on  the  tenants  for  confpiring  at  the  like  un- 
feafonable  hour  to  raife  a  commotion.  The  court  be- 
longs to  the  honour  of  Raleigh,  and  to  the  earl  of 
Warwick  ;  and  is  called  lazvhfs,  from  its  being  held  at 
an  unlawful  hour. 

LAWINGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Suabia  ;  formerly  imperial,  but  now  fubject  to  the 
duke  of  Neuburg.  Here  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  in 
1704,  fortified  his  camp  to  defend  his  country  againft 
the  Britifh  forces  and  their  allies  commanded  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  who  forced  thefr  intrench- 
ments.  It  is  feated  on  the  Danube,  in  E.  Long.  10. 
29.  N.  Lat.  38.  32. 

LAWN,  a  fpacious  plain  in  a  park,  or  adjbining 
to  a  noble  feat.  As  to  the  dimenfions  of  a  lawn  :  In 
a  large  park,  it  fhould  be  as  extenfive  as  the  ground 
will  permit ;  and,  if  poffible,  it  fhould  never  be  lefs 
than  50  acres :  but  in  gardens  of  a  moderate  extent,  a 
lawn  of  10  acres  is  fufficient  ;  and  in  thofe  of  the 
larged  fize,  15  acres.  The  belt  fituation  for  a  lawn 
is  in  the  front  of  the  houfe :  and  here,  if  the  houfe 
front  the  eaft,  it  will  be  extremely  convenient ;  but 
the  mod  deferable  afpect  for  a  lawn  is  that  of  the 
fouth-eaft.  As  to  the  figure  of  the  lawn,  fome  re- 
commend an  exact  fquare,  others  an  oblong  fquare, 
fome  an  oval,  and  others  a  circular  figure  :  but  nei- 
ther of  thefe  are  to  be  regarded.  It  ought  to  be  fo 
contrived,  as  to  fuit  the  ground  ;  and  there  fhould 
be  trees  planted  for  fhade  on  the  boundaries  of  the 
lawn,  fo  the  fides  may  be  broken  by  irregular  planta- 
tions of  trees,  which,  if  there  are  not  fome  good  pro- 
fpects  beyond  the  lawn,  fhould  bound  it  on  every  fide, 
and  be  brought  round  pretty  near  to  each  end  of  the 
hc-ufe.  If  in  thefe  plantations  round  the  lawn,  the 
trees  are  placed  irregularly,  fome  breaking  much  for- 
warder on  the  lawn  than  others,  and  not  crowded  too 
clofe  together,  they  will  make  a  better  appearance 
than  any  regular  plantations  can  poffibly  do  ;  and  if 
there  are  variety  of  trees,  properly  difpofed,  they  will 
have  a  good  effect ;  but  only  thofe  which  make  a  fine 
appearance,  and  grow  large,  ftraight,  and  handfome, 
(hould  be  admitted  here.  The  moft  proper  trees  for 
this  purpofe,  are  the  elm,  oak,  chefnut,  and  beech ; 
and  if  there  are  fome  clumps  of  ever-green  trees  inter- 
mixed with  the  others,  they  will  add  to  the  beauty  of 
the  whole,  efpecially  in  the  w'mter-feafon ;  the  beft 
forts  for  this  purpofe  are  lord  Weymouth's  pine,  and 
the  filver  and  fpruce  firs. 

Lawn,  in  manufactures,  a  fine  fort  of  linen,  remark- 
able for  being;  ufed  in  the  fleeves  of  bifliops. 

LAWRENCE  (St),  the  larged  river  in  Nortk  A- 
m-erica,  proceeding  from  the  lake  Ontario,  from  which 
it  runs  a  courfe  of  700  miles  to  the  Atlantic  ocean.     It 
Vol.  XX. 


navigable  as  far  as  Quebec,  which  is  above  400 
miles ;  but  beyond  Montreal  it  is  fo  full  of  fhoals  and 
rocks,  that  it  will  not  admit  large  veffels  without  dan- 
ger, unlefs  the  channel  be  very  well  known. 

LAWSONIA,  Egyptian  privet  :  A  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  oclandria  clafs 
of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with 
thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is 
quadrifid  ;  the  petals  four  ;  the  ftamina  four  in  pairs  ; 
the  capfule  is  quadrilocular  and  polyfpermous.  There 
are  two  fpecies,  the  inermis  and  fpinofa,  both  natives 
of  India.  Some  authors  take  the  fird  to  be  the  plant 
termed  by  the  Arabians  henna  or  alhenna ;  the  pulveri- 
fed  leaves  of  which  are  much  ufed  by  the  eaftern  na- 
tions for  dying  their  nails  yellow  :  but  others,  Dr  Haf- 
felquift  in  particular,  attribute  that  effect  to  the  leaves 
of  the  other  fpecies  of  Egyptian  privet  which  bears 
prickly  branches.  It  is  probable,  that  neither  fet  of 
writers  are  miftaken,  and  that  the  fhrub  in  queftion  is 
a  variety  only  of  the  thorny  lawfonia,  rendered  mild 
by  culture. 

Alhenna  grows  naturally  and  is  cultivated  through- 
out India,  as  alio  in  Egypt,  Paledine,  and  Perfia.  In 
thofe  countries,  fays  Haffelquid,  it  flowers  from  May 
to  Augud.  The  leaves  being  pulverifed,  are  made 
with  water  into  a  parte,  which  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
countries  bind  on  the  nails  of  their  hands  and  feet, 
keeping  it  on  all  night.  The  deep  yellow  colour  that 
is  thus  obtained  is  confiderably  permanent,  not  requi- 
ring to  be  renewed  for  feveral  weeks.  It  would 
feem  that  this  cuftom  is  very  ancient  in  Egypt ;  the 
nails  of  fome  mummies  being  found  dyed  in  this 
manner.  The  dried  flowers  of  henna  afford  a  fragrant 
fmell,  which,  it  is  affirmed,  women  with  child  cannot 
bear. 

LAWYER,  fignifies  a  counfellor,  or  one  that  is 
learned  or  fkilled  in  the  law.  See  Counsellor,  Bar- 
rister, and  Serjeant. 

LAY,  a  kind  of  ancient  poem  among  the  French, 
confiding  of  very  fhort  verfes. 

There  were  two  forts  of  lays ;  the  great,  and  the 
little.  The  firft  was  a  poem  confiding  of  twelve  cou- 
plets of  verfes,  of  different  meafures.  The  other  was 
a  poem  confifting  of  fixteen  or  twenty  verfes,  divided 
into  four  couplets. 

Thefe  lays  were  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  old  French 
poets,  who  were  imitated  by  fome  among  the  Englifh. 
They  were  principally  ufed  on  melancholy  fubjeccs, 
and  are  faid  to  have  been  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
trochaic  verfes  of  the  Greek  and  tragedies. 

Father  Mourgues  gives  us  an  extraordinary  inftance 
of  one  of  thefe  ancient  lays,  in  his  Trcatife  of  French 
Poetry  : 

Sur  Vappuis  du  monde 

Que  faut  il  qu* on  fonde, 

D'efpoir  ? 

Cette  titer  profondey 

En  debris  fecondc 

Fait  voir 

Calme  au  matin,  Vonde 


C' 


■onde 


Et  'forage  y  6 
Lefoir. 
LAY-Broihers,    among    the 


Romanifts,    thofe 


piou- 
but  illiterate  perfons,  who  devote  themfelves  in  fome 
convent  to  the  fervice  of  the  religious.     They  wear  a 

5  A  different 


Lawfonia 

II 

Lay 


L  A  Z 
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Layers     different  habit  from  that  of  the  religious  ;   but  never 

1         enter  into  the  choir,  nor  are  prefent  at  the  chapters  ; 

v_!f_L  nor  d°  t^ie)r  make  any  ©ther  vow  except  of  conftantcy 

and  obedience.     In  the  nunneries  there  are  alfo  lay- 

fifters. 

LAr-Man,  one  who  follows  a  fecular  employment, 
and  has  not  entered  into  holy  orders. 

LAYERS,  in  gardening,  are  tender  moots  or  twigs 
of  trees,  laid  or  buried  in  the  ground,  till,  having 
(truck  root,  they  are  feparated  from  the  parent-tree, 
and  become  diftinct  plants. — The  propagating  trees  by 
layers  is  done  in  the  following  manner :  The  branches 
of  the  trees  are  to  be  flit  a  little  way,  and  laid  under 
the  mould  for  about  half  a  foot ;  the  ground  fhould 
be  firft  made  very  light,  and  after  they  are  laid  they 
fhould  be  gently  watered.  If  they  will  not  remain 
eafily  in  the  pofition  they  are  put  in,  they  muft  be 
pegged  down  with  wooden  hooks  :  the  bell  feafon  for 
doing  this  is,  for  ever-greens,  toward  the  end  of  Au- 
gult,  and,  for  other  trees,  in  the  beginning  of  Febru- 
ary. If  they  are  found  to  have  taken  root,  they  are 
to  be  cut  off  from  the  main  plant  the  fucceeding  win- 
ter, and  planted  out.  If  the  branch  is  too  high  from 
the  ground,  a  tub  of  earth  is  to  be  raifed  to  a  proper 
height  for  it.  Some  pare  off  the  rhind,  and  others 
twift  the  branch  before  they  lay  it,  but  this  is  not  ne- 
ceffary.  The  end  of  the  layer  fhould  be  about  a  foot 
out  of  the  ground  ;  and  the  branch  may  be  either  tied 
tight  round  with  a  wire,  or  cut  upwards  from  a  joint, 
or  cut  round  for  an  inch  or  two  at  the  place,  and  it  is 
a  good  method  to  pierce  feveral  holes  through  it  with 
an  awl  above  the  part  tied  with  the  wire. 

LAYING  the  land,  in  navigation,  the  ftate  of 
motion  which  increafes  the  diitance  from  the  coaft, 
fo  as  to  make  it  appear  lower  and  fmalier,  a  circum- 
ftance  which  evidently  arifes  from  the  intervening  con- 
vexity of  the  furface  of  the  fea.  It  is  ufed  in  contra- 
diction to  ralfing  the  land,  which  is  produced  by 
the  oppofite  motion  of  approach  towards  it.  See 
Land. 

LAZAR-house,  or  Lazaretto,  a  public  build- 
ing, in  the  nature  of  an  hofpital,  to  receive  the  poor, 
and  thofe  afflicted  with  contagious  diftempeis.  In 
fome  places,  lazarettos  are  appointed  for  the  perform- 
ance of  quarantine  ;  in  which  cafe,  thofe  are  obliged 
to  be;  confined  in  them  who  are  fufpecled  to  have  come 
from  places  infecled  with  the  plague. 

LAYSTOFF,  or  Lowestoff,  a  town  of  Suffolk 
]  1 7  miles  from  London,  fecms  to  hang  over  the  fea, 
and  its  chief  bufinefs  is  fifliing  for  cod  in  the  north  fea, 
and  for  herring,  mackarel,  and  fprats  at  home.  The 
church  being  three  furlongs  off,  there  is  a  chapel  in  the 
place.  Having  been  a  part  of  the  ancient  demefhes 
of  the  crown,  this  town  has  a  charter  and  a  feal, 
by  the  former  of  which  the  inhabitants  are  exempted 
from  ferving  on  juries.  Here  is  a  market  on  Wednef- 
day,  and  two  fairs  in  the  year.  Some  take  this  to  be 
the  moft  eaftern  part  of  Britain. 

LAZULI,  on  Lapis  Lazuli,  a  fpecies  of  zeolite 
belonging  to  the  clais  of  argillaceous  earths.  See 
Clay,  n°  7.  It  is  of  a  blue  colour.  That  which  is 
of  a  fine  blue  inclining  to  purple,  has  obtained  the 
name  of  Oriental ;  but  the  pale  blue  is  lefs  efteemed. 
It  is  frequently  variegated  with  yellow,  and  white  mi- 
ning veins  and  fpeckles;  which  the  common  people 


take  for  gold  and  filver,  though  they  are  in  truth  no-    I  atuli, 

thing  but  marcafkes.     The  lapis  lazuli  has  the  follow-  * — ' 

ing  properties  :  1.  It  retains  its  blue  colour  for  a  long 
time  in  a  calcining  heat;  but  changes  at  laft  to  a 
brown.  2.  It  melts  eafily  in  the  fire  to  a  white  frothy 
flag  ;  which  puffs  up  greatly  when  expofed  to  the 
flame  of  a  blow-pipe  ;  but  with  a  ftrong  heat  in  a  co- 
vered veffel,  it  becomes  clear  and  folid,  with  blue  clouds 
in  it.  3.  It  does  not  ferment  with  acids  -r  but,  if 
boiled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  flowly  difTolves  and  lofes 
its  blue  colour.  On  adding  a  folution  of  fixed  alkali, 
it  precipitates  a  white  earth,  which  being  fcorified 
with  borax,  yields  a  filver  coloured  regulus,  varying  in 
bignefs  according  to  the  different  fpecimens  of  the 
ftone.  4.  By  fcorification  with  lead,  it  yields  filver, 
fometimes  in  the  quantity  of  two  ounces  to  a  hundred 
weight  of  the  ftone.  5.  Oil  of  vitriol  difcovers  the 
prefence  of  filver  more  certainly  in  lapis  lazuli  than  fpi- 
rit  of  nitre.  6.  On  adding  fpiric  of  fal  ammoniac  to 
any  folution  either  of  crude  or  calcined  lapis  lazuli,  no 
blue  colour  is  produced  ;  a  certain  proof  that  it  does 
not  depend  on  copper  ;  which  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  fixity  of  the  blue  colour  in  the  fire,  and  the  colour 
of  the  flag  or  glafs.  7.  It  is  fomewhat  harder  than 
the  other  kinds  of  zeolite,  but  does  not  approach  to 
the  hardnefs  of  quartz  or  other  filiceous  ftones  in  ge- 
neral ;  for  the  pureft  and  fine  ft  lapis  lazuli  may  be  rub- 
bed into  a  white  powder  by  means  of  (teel,  though  it 
takes  a  polilk  like  marble.  8.  When  perfectly  calcined, 
it  is  a  little  attracted  by  the  loadftone  ;  and  when  fco- 
rified with  lead,  the  flag  becomes  of  a  greenifh  colour, 
not  like  that  produced  by  copper,  but  fuchas  is  always 
produced  by  iron  mixed  wi.h  a  calcareous  fubftance. 

Mongez  informs  us,  that  fome  of  the  parts  of  lapis 
lazuli  will  ftrike  fire  with  fteel.  According  to  Cron- 
ftedt,  it  is  feldom  found  pure  ;  but  generally  full  of 
veins  of  quartz,  limeftone,  and  marcafite  :  but  for  the 
experiments  by  which  the  abovementioned  qualities 
were  determined,  the  pureft  pieces  were  picked ;  fuch 
as  had  been  examined  through  a  magnifying  glafs,  and 
judged  as  free  from  heterogeneous  mixture  as  poffible. 
Our  author  exprefTes  a  wifh  that  fuch  as  are  in  poffef- 
fion  of  any  quantity  of  the  ftone  would  make  farther 
experiments,  in  order  to  determine  what  fubftance  it  is. 
which  produces  the  blue  colour  fo  conftant  in  the  fire> 
fince  it  cannot  depend  either  on  copper  or  iron  ;  for 
though  thefe  metals,  on  certain  occafions,  give  a  blue 
colour,  yet  they  never  produce  any  other  but  what  in- 
ftantly  vanifhes  in  the  fire,  and  is  deftroyed  by  means 
of  an  alkali.  "  What  is  mentioned  in  feveral  books 
(fays  he)  can  by  no  means  be  obj.e«5ted  here  ;  fince  in 
thefe  proceffes  the  filver  employed  is  mixed  with  cop- 
per and  other  fubftances  which  contain  a  volatile  alka- 
li, whereby  the  blue  colour  is  produced." 

In  the  year  1761  M.  Margraaf  publifhed  fome  ex- 
periments on  the  lapis  lazuli ;  in  which  he  agrees  in  a 
great  meafure  with  Cronftedt.  According  to  him,  the 
lapis  lazuli  does  not  contain  any  copper ;  but  he  found 
in  it  a  calcareous  and  gypfeous  fubftance,  though  he 
took  care  to  pick  out  the  very  pureft  bits  he  could 
find.  Engeflrom,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  cal- 
careous fubftance  is  not  effential  to  lapis  lazuli ;  as 
Cronftedt  fays,  that  the  lapis  lazuli  he  tried  did  not 
ferment  with  acids.  Fie  farther  mentions,  that  when  dif- 
folved  in  any  of  the  mineral  acids,  it  always  turned 

them. 
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Leachlade,  them  into  a  jelly.     Some  of  his  experiments  alfo  feem 
t  Le*d-      to  indicate,  that  all  kinds  of  lapis  lazuli  do  not  con- 
tain filver  though  many  of  them  do. 

The  lapis  lazuli  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  ;  but  that  of  Afia  and  Africa  is  much  fuperior 
both  in  beauty  and  real  value  to  the  Bohemian  and 
German  kind,  which  is  too  often  fold  in  its  place. 

LEACHLADE,  a  town  of  Gloucefterfhire,  in  En- 
gland  12  miles  eaft  from  Cirencefter,  29  miles  from 
Gloucefter,  and  60  from  London.  The  river  Thames 
waters  it  on  the  fouth  and  eaft  fides,  and  divides  it  from 
Wiltfhire  and  Berkfhire.  The  Leach  runs  through  the 
north  fide  of  the  parifh.  The  Thames  river  is  navigable 


The  fparry  lead  ore  has  often  a  femitranfparency 
like  the  fparry  fluor  ;  its  chryftals  being  generally  ter- 
minated by  hexahedral  prifms,  or  cylindrical  columns, 
ftriated,  and  apparently  compofed  of  a  great  number 
of  filaments.  Thefe  fparry  chryftals  are  always  found 
in  the  fame  places  with  the  galenas  or  fulphurated  lead 
ores  ;  and  feem  to  be  formed  from  their  decompofition 
after  the  lofs  of  their  fulphur  ;  lb  that  it  is  not  un- 
common to  find  galenas  which  are  beginning  topafs  into 
a  ftate  of  white  lead.  There  is  a  black  ore  of  lead, 
which  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  an  intermediate  ftate 
betwixt,  the  white  lead  ore  and  galena,  as  it  feems  to 
be  a  true  white  lead  tinged  by  the  hepatic  vapours  of 


Lead. 


for  barges  of  50  tons  burden,  but  want  of  water  one  the  fulphur  on  its  parting  from  the  galena.     There  is 

part  of  the  year  makes  the  navigation  very  uncertain,  alfo  a  green   tranfparent  lead,  having  a  more  or  lefs 

Here  is  a  fmall  market  on  Tuefday,  and  two  fairs  in  yellowifh  eaft.     It  frequently  has  no  regular  form,  and 

the  year.     The  church  is  a  large  handfome  building,  appears  like  a  kind  of  mofs.     When  this  green  ore  is 

with  double  ailes,  fupported  by  two  rows  of  fluted  pil-  cryftallized,  it  confifts  of  hexhahedral  truncated  prifms, 

lars.  terminated  by   fix-fided    pyramids,  either    entire    or 

LEAD,  one  of  the  imperfect  metals,  of  a  dull  white  truncated  near  the  bafe.     Profeffor  Brunnich  tells  us, 

colour   inclining    to  blue,    the  leaft  ductile,  the  leaft  that  the  green  and  the  black  lead  ores  from  Saxony, 

elaftic,  and  the  leaft  fonorous,  of  the  whole,  poffeffes  a  and  the  Hungarian  blue  ores,  are  prifmatic.     Accord- 

confiderable  degree  of  fpecific  gravity,  reaching  from  ing  to  Kirwan  and  Mongez,  the  green  lead  ores  are  ei- 

11.3  to  1 1.479.     It  is  found,  ther  cryftallized  in  needles  as  in  Brittany,  or  in  a  loofe 

1.  Native.     Cronftedt  and  fome  other  mineralogifts  powder  as  in  Saxony  ;    but  moftly  adhering  to  and  in- 


have  doubted  whether  native  lead  was  ever  found  in 
the  earth,  but  the  matter  is  now  decided  by  innumer- 
able teftimonies.  It  appears  from  the  Philofophical 
Transactions  for  1772,  that  fome  fmall  pieces  of  native 
lead  were  found  in  the  county  of  Monmouth  in  Wales. 
It  is  faid  alfo  to  be  found  in  the  Vivarrais  in  France. 
Bomare  mentions  a  curious  fpecimen  of  native  lead 
kept  in  the  collection  of  the  abbe  Nolin  at  Paris,  that 
had  been  found  in  the  lead  mines  of  Pompean,  near 
Rennes  in  Brittany.     It  was  very  malleable,  could  be 


veiling  quartz.  They  owe  their  green  colour  to  iron,  fel- 
dom  containing  any  copper,  and  are  very  rare.  Brun- 
nich mentions  afapphire-coloured  ore  once  foundamong 
fome  white  lead  fpar  at  Wendiih  Lemen.  It  was  ea- 
fily  melted  by  the  blow  pipe.  Natural  red-lead  or  mi- 
nium has  been  found  in  fome  Siberian  mines.  It  is 
found  either  cryftallized,  or  in  fhapelefs  mattes,  or  in 
powder,  in  which  it  agrees  with  the  brown  or  yellow 
ores.  Dr  J.  R.  Forfter  brought  fome  of  this  cryftal- 
lized red  lead  ore  from  Ruffia.     The  cryftals  were  cu- 


cut  with  a  knife  without  crumbling,  and  eafily  melted    bical,  and  the  colour  feemed  rather  pale.     The  red  Si 


over  the  flame  of  a  candle.  It  weighed  about  two 
pounds ;  was  imbedded  in  earthy  had  ore  of  a  red- 
difh  colour ;  and  had  a  flaty  vein  that  went  through 
the  middle  of  it. 

2.  Lead  fpar,  is  fometimes  tranfparent,  but  general- 
ly opake,  and  cryftalized  in  regular  forms  of  a  lami- 
nar or  ftriated  texture.  Lead  ochre,  or  native  cerufs, 
is  the  fame  fubftance,  but  in  a  loofe  form,  or  indurated 
and  lhapelefs.  Sometimes  it  is  found  in  a  filky  form. 
Both  contain  fome  iron,  calcareous  earth,  and  clay ; 
and  both  grow  red  or  yellowifh  when  heated.  They 
effervefce  with  acids,  and  afford  from  60  to  80  or  90 
per  cent,  of  lead.  They  are  found  in  Brittany,  Lor- 
rain,  Germany,  and  England. 

M.  Sage,  of  the  royal  academy  of  Paris,  pretended, 
that  the  white  lead  ore  from  Poulawen  in  the  county 
of  Bretagne  in  France,  was  mineralized  by  the  marine 
acid  ;  but  his  miftake  was  detected  by  the  commif- 
fioners  of  that  academy.  This  ore,  according  to  the 
fame  academicians,  is  compofed  of  ftriated  cryftals,  of 
a  whitifli  pale  red  or  grey  colour.  There  is  a  lead  ore 
of  this  kind  fometimes  grey  and  fometimes  yellow, 
which  is  very  heavy.  Its  ftructure  is  either  lamellated 
or  fibrous,  and  its  laminse  can  hardly  be  feparated  ;  but 
it  is  friable,  and  may  be  cut  with  a  knife.  Sometimes 
it  is  cryftallized  ;  and  fometimes  its  fibres  are  extreme- 
ly thin,  femitranfparent,  and  have  a  filky  look.  They 
effervefce  with  acids,  decrepitate  in  the  fire,  and  feem 
to  lofe  the  aerial  acid  by  which  the  lead  is  mineralifed. 


berian  ores  are  perfectly  rhombic ;  thofe  from  Bohe- 
mia have  a  cubical  or  rhomboidal  form.  Sulphur  and 
arfenic  have  been  found  in  the  red  ones,  but  the  others 
have  not  been  fufficiently  inveftigated.  Moft  of  them 
effervefce  with  acids. 

3.  Arfenical  lead  fpar.  Conftredt  fays  that  he  tried 
an  ore  of  this  kind  from  an  unknown  place  in  Ger- 
many, and  found  that  no  metal  could  be  melted  from 
it  by  means  of  the  blow-pipe  as  could  be  done  by 
other  fpars ;  but  by  doing  it  in  a  crucible,  that  part 
of  the  arfenic  which  did  not  fly  off  was  likewife  redu- 
ced, and  found  in  the  form  of  grains  difperfed,  and 
forced  into  the  lead.  Another  ore  fimilar  to  this,  and 
which  likewife  was  not  eafily  reduced  by  means  of  the 
blow-pipe,  always  fliot  into  polygonal,  but  chiefly  hexa- 
gonal cryftals,  after  being  melted,  having  fliining  fur- 
faces.  Profeflbr  Brunnich  obferves,  that  thefe  ores 
effervefce  with  acids,  and  contain  40  per.  cent,  of 
lead. 

4.  The  bley-glan%  of  the  Germans  contains  lead  mi- 
neralized with  fulphur  alone,  and  of  this  there  are  two 
or  three  varieties.  At  Villach  in  Anftria  there  is  faid 
to  be  found  a  potters  lead-ore  containing  not  the  fmall- 
eft  portion  of  filver. 

5.  Lead  mineralifed  by  the  vitriolic  acid,  is  gene- 
rally in  the  form  of  a  white  mafs,  foluble  in  18  times 
its  quantity  of  water.  Sometimes  it  is  blackifh,  and 
cryftallized  in  very  long  ftrias,  or  in  friable  ftalactites  ; 
this  laft  variety  efflorefces  in  the  air,  and  is  converted 
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Lead,      into  a  true  vitriol  of  lead, 
it  does    not  effervefce  nor 

but  may  be  reduced  by  laying  it  on  a  burning  coal. 
It  originates  from  the  decompofition  of  fulphurated 
lead  ores.  Dr  Withering  informs  us,  that  it  is  found 
in  great  quantity  in  the  ifiand  of  Anglefey ;  but  uni- 
ted to  iron,  and  not  reducible  by  the  blow-pipe  or 
charcoal. 

6.  Lead  mineralized  ly  the  phofphoric  acid.,  Was 
lately  difcovered  by  Mr  Gahn.  It  is  of  a  greenifh,  yel- 
low, or  reddifh  colour,  and  does  effervefce,  with  acids. 


According  to  Mr  Kirwan,    contains  little  filver,  and  feems  to  be  merely  fpathofe 
-  foluble  in   other  acids,    lead,  mineralized  without  having  left  its  form.     Cry- 

ftals  of  pure  fpathofe  lead  entirely  covered  with  a  very 
fine  galena,  are  fometimes  found  in  the  fame  piece, 
together  with  ethers  which  are  changed  into  galena 
throughout. 

8.  Slntirnonial  lead-ore,  in  which  the  metal  is  mine- 
ralized by  fulphur  with  filver  and  regulus  of  antimony. 
This  is  of  the  fame  colour  with  galena,  but  its  tex- 
ture is  different,  being  radiated,  filamentous  or  ftria- 
ted.     When  heated,  it  yields  a  white  fmoke  ;  and  it  af- 


After  folution  in  nitrous  acid,  the  lead  may  be  pre-    lords  frcm  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  lead,  and  from  half  an 


lipitated  from  this  ore  by  the  vitriolic  acid.  An 
hundred  grains  of  lead  are  produced  from  137  of  this 
precipitate  wafhed  and  dried.  The  decanted  liquor 
evaporated  to  drynefs  affords  the  phofphoric  acid,  from 
which  the  inflammable  compound  may  be  produced 
by  diitiihition  with  charcoal.  Seven  ounces  of  this 
lead  ore  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Friburg,  treated 
in  the  manner  juft  mentioned,  yielded  by  diftillation 
144  grains  of  phofphorus.  A  compound  fimilar  to 
this  ore  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  pure  phofphoric 
acid  (that  is,  fuch  as  is  combined  with  the  volatile  al- 
kali, for  the  foilile  alkali  in  the  microcofmic  fal:  hin- 
ders the  operation)  with  red  lead. 

7.  Galena,  or  potters  ore,  in  which  the  metal  is 
mineralized  by  fulphurated  filver.  According  to  Mr 
Kirwan  it  is  the  moft  common  of  all  the  lead  ores,  of 
a  bluifh  dark  lead  colour,   formed  of  cubes  of  a  mode- 


ounce  to  two  ounces  of  filver  per  quintal. 

9  Pyritous  lead-ore,  mineralized  by  fulphur  with  fil- 
ver and  a  large  proportion  of  iron.  This  is  of  a  brown 
or  jrellowiih  colour  ;  of  an  oblong  or  ftalaclitical 
form  ;  friable  ;  and  of  a  lamellar,  filiated,  or  loofe 
texture;  affording  18  or  20  per  cent,  of  lead  at  moft, 
which  is  obtained  merely  by  melting  it,  the  iron  de- 
taining the  fulphur.  It  is  only  a  mixture  of  galena 
with  the  brown  pyrites. 

IO.  Lead  mineralized  by  arfenic,  was  lately  difcovered 
in  "Siberia.  It  is  of  a  pale  colour  externally,  but  in- 
ternally of  a  deep  red.  It  is  for  the  moft  part  cry- 
ftallized  in  rhomboidai  parallelopipeds,  or  irregular 
pyramids.  Lehman  fays,  that  it  contains  fulphur,  ar- 
fenic, and  abon  i  34/w  cent,  of  lead  ;  and  Mr  Pallas  fays, 
that  it  contains  feme  filver  alfo.  It  was  found  near 
Catherineburg  in  Siberia ;  and  Lehman  fays,  that  on 


rate  fize,  or  in  grains  of  a  cubic  figure,  whofe  corners     being  reduced  to  powder,  it  refembled  thebeft  carmine. 

A  fpecimen  examined  by  Mongcz  was  of  a  yellow- 
greenifli  colour,  and  was  found  among  quartz  in  the 
fame  country,  and  contained,  fome  arfenic.  Both 
thefe,  according  to  M.  Magellan,  may  be  eafily  redu- 
ced by  means  of  a  blow- pipe. 

11.  Stony  or  fandy  lead  ores,  confift  either  of  the  cal- 


have  been  cut  off;  its  texture  lamellar,  and  its  hard- 
nefs  varying  in  different  fpecimens.  That  which  is 
formed  into  grains  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  richeft  in  fil- 
ver ;  but  even  this  contains  only  about  one  or  one 
and  a  half  per  cent,  that  is,  about  12  or  18  ounces 
per  quintal ;    and    the    pooreft    not  above  60  grains. 


Ores  that  yield  about  half  an  ounce  of  filver  per  quin-    ciform  or  the  galena  kind,  intimately  mixed  and  diffu- 

fed  through  ftones  and  earth,  chiefly  of  the  calcareous 
or  barytic  genus.  To  this  fpecies  Mongez  refers  the 
earthy  lead  ore,  falfely  called  native  majjicot,  found  in 
the  lead  mines  of  Pompean  in  Brittany,  principally  in 
folid  pieces.  Thefe  are  either  yellowifh  or  grey :  they 
appear  bright  like  glafs  when  broken,  and  effervefce 
with  acids ;  whence  it  appears  that  the  ore  contains 
fixed  air.     Sometimes  it  is  mixed  with  clay. 

12.  The  mine  of   Morngenftern    at   Freyberg  has 
a  peculiar  variety  of  lead  ore  containing  filver,  and 


tal  are  barely  worth  the  extracting.  Different  fpeci- 
mens alfo  vary  in  the  quantity  of  fulphur  they  contain, 
from  15  to  25  per  cent,  and  that  which  contains  the 
leaft  is  in  fome  degree  malleable.  The  proportion  of 
iron  in  this  ore  is  very  fmall,  but  the  lead  is  from  60  to 
85  per  cent.  M.  Monnet  afferts  that  galena  is  infoluble 
in  the  nitrous  acid  ;  but  Dr  Watfon  has  fhown,  that 
it  is  completely  diffolved  by  the  acid  when  diluted. 
The  fpecific  gravity  of  galena  is  from  7.000  to  7.780. 
It  yields  a  yellow  flag  when  melted. 


M.  Fourcroy  diftinguifhes  feveral  varieties  of  this    which  deferves  to  be  noticed  on  account  of  its  yellow- 

ifh-brown  colour,  and  likewife  on  account  of  its  fincm- 
lar  figure,  which  confifts  of  flender  cylinders.     Some- 
times it  is  found  in  dentritical  forms,  like  the  knit  cobalt. 
Moft  of  the  ores  of  lead  contain  filver ;  and  thofe 
kinds   of  galena  which  do  not,  are  very  fcarce.     In 


ore.  1.  Cubic  galena,  the  cubes  of  which  are  of  va- 
rious fizes,  and  found  either  fingle  or  in  groups  ;  it  is 
often  found  with  the  angles  truncated,  and  is  common 
at  Freyberg.  2.  In  mafies,  without  any  regular  configu- 
ration ;  very  common  at  St  Maire.   3.  With  large  facets. 


It  does  not  compofe  regular  cryftals,  but  is  entirely  form-  Hungary  and  Tranfylvania,  the  lead  ore  contains  a 
ed  of  large  lamina.  4.  With  fmay  facets,  appearing  quantity  of  gold  as  well  as  filver.  Sometimes  the  pot- 
like mica,  cempofed  of  white  and  very  brilliant  fcales.  ters  ores  are  found  fo  poor  in  filver,  that  it  is  not  worth 
It  is  called  white  filver  ore,  becaufe  it  contains  a  con-  the  expence  of  extracting  it.  Thefe,  when  free  from 
fiderable  quantity  of  that  metal.  5.  Small  grained  mixtures  of  the  rock,  are  employed  without  any  fufion 
galena,  fo  called  becaufe  it  has  a  very  clofe  grain.  It  to  glaze  earthern  ware ;  and  a  confiderable  trade  is 
is  likewise  very  rich    in  filver,  and   is  found  with  the  carried  on  in  the  Mediterranean  with  fuch  ores  from 


Ca- 
has 


foregoing    ore.     No  galena,    excepting    that    of 
rinthia,    is  known  to  be   without    filver ;     but  it 
b:en  obferved,  that  thofe  which  afford  the  moft  filver 
have  the  fmalleft  facets.     6.  Galena  cryftallizcd  like 


long  before  it  is  ig- 
heat  it  becomes  volatile,  and  flies 


the  mines  of  Sardinia  and  France. 

Lead,  expofed  to  heat,  melts 
nited.     By  a  ftrong  heat  it  u<.^<jmy.3  vunnn 
off  in  vapours.     If  fuffered  to  cool  very  flowly,  and  the 
lead  fpar,  in  hexagonal  prifms  or  cylindrical  columns,    melted  portion  be  poured  off  from  that  which  is   be- 
come 


Lead. 
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Lead,      come  folid.  it  is  found  to  be*cryftaHi/cd  in  quadrangu-  fore   we    muft   conclude,  that   the   whttifh  cftift  with       I<?d. 

lar  pyramids.     When  melted  with  the  contact   of  air,  which  the  internal  part  of  lead  pipes  through  which  *"""  v — 

it  foon  becomes  covered  with  a  grey  dull  pe  licle,  which  water  runs  is  ufually  covered,  muft  be  owinf  to  the 

by  proper  management  is  converted  into  minium,  as  faline  fubftances  contained  in  the  water, 

explained  under  the  article  Chemistry;  and  by  this  "  All  the  phenomena  of  the   calcination    of    lead 

operation  it  becomes  heavier  by  about  ten  pounds  in  (fays  M.  Magellan),  and  of  its  reduction  to  the  metal- 

the  hundred,  though   it  is  faid  that  at  Nuremberg  it  lie  ftate,  lliow  that  it  has  the  fm  all  eft  adhefion  to  phlo- 

gains  twice  as  much.     By  too  much  heat  minium  lofes  gifton  ;  as  appears  by  the  iimple  action  of  fire,  which 

its  beautiful  red  colour,  and  afiumes  that  of  a  pa'e  yel-  feparates  both,  whilft  their  attraction  is  equally  quick 

low:  by  a  heat  it  ill  more  violent,  it  melts  into  a  tranf-  in  its  reduction  to  the  metallic  ftate     A  common  vva- 

parent  glafs,  fo  fuuble,  that  it  penetrates  the  crucible  fer,  which  owes  its  colour  to  red-lead,  by  being  burn- 

and   efcapes.     But  it  one  part  of  fand  be   added  to  ed  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  immediately  exhibits  pure 

three  parts  of  calx  of  lead,  the  fand  melts,  by  the  aflift-  globules  or  little  drops  of  the  metal.     The  readinefs 

ance  of  the  calx,  into  a  beautiful  amber-coloured  glafs.  with  which  lead  parts  with  its  phlogiflon  is  mown  by 

With  two  parts  of  lead  and  one  of  fand,  it  refembles  a  the  curious  experiment  lately  performed  at  Paris  by 

topaz.     A  firnilar  quantity  of  the  calx  of  lead,  added  Doctor    Luzuriagu  penfioner    of  the   court  of  Spain, 

to  common  glafs,  does  not  alter  its  tranfparence,  but  He  put  four  ounces  of  lead-fhot  wetted    with   water 

gives  it  a  greater  degree  of  weight,  and  more  efpccially  into  a  pint-bottle  filled  with  atmofpheric  air,  and  clo- 

a  kind  of  unctucufhefs,  which  renders  it  capable  of  be-  fed  with  a  ftopple.     Having   fhaken  it  feveral   time?, 

ing   cut    and   polifhed  more  ealily  without  breaking,  a    black    powder  was  produced,    which  food    turned 

This  glafs  is  very  proper  for  making  achromatic  lenfes ;  white:  on  opening  the  bottle  at  the  end  of  24  hours, 

but  is   fubject  to  veins,  and  to  have  a  gelatinous  ap-  the  air  was  found  to  have  loft  a  fifth  part  of  its  bulk, 

pearance.     "  The  Englifh  (fays   M.    Fourcroy)    call  and  to  have  become  phlogifticated.     Dephlrgiftirated 

it  jlint  g'afs ;  our  workmen  find  great  difficulty  in  fe-  air  was  ftill  more  reduced  in  bulk;  but  the  contrary 

lecting  pieces  of  any  confiderable  magnitude,  exempt  took  place  when  inflammable  air  was  employed." 

from  ftrix,  in  that  which  is  imported  from  England."  Cauftic    alkaline    lixivia,  boiled  on  lead,  dilfolve  a 

This  great  imperfection  feems,  in  Macquer's  opinion,  fmall  quantity  of  it,  and  corrode  more.     It  has  been 

to    depend    on    the  principles  of  the  glafs  not  being  obferved,  that  plants  do  not  thrive  fo  well  in  leaden  as 

uniformly  combined:  for  that  purpofe  it  is  neceflary  in  earthen  veffels. 

that  it  fliould  be  kept  in  fufion  for  a  long  time  ;  but  In   Holland,  and    perhaps   in   other  places,  it    has 

as   the   lead  would   by  that  means  be  diffipated,  the  been  cuftomary  to  correct  the  meft  offenfive  exprelled 

flint-glafs  would  lofe  a  part  of  its  denfity  and  unctu-  oils,  as  that  of  rape-feed  and  rancid  oils  of  almonds  or 

oufnefs,  which  are  its  chi-f  merit.  olives,  by  impregnating  them  with  lead.     This  dan- 

M.  Magellan  tells  us,  that  it  is  the  pureft  calx  of  lead  gerous  abufe  may  be  difcovered  by  mixing  a  little  of 

called  minium,  made  immediately  from  the  metal,  and  that  oil  with  a  folution   of  orpirnent  made  in  lime- 

the  moft  pure  quartzous  fand,  with  pure  mineral  al-  water :  for,  on  fhaking  them  together,  and  fuftering 


kali,  or  rather  with  good  nitre,  that  produce,  when 
properly  melted,  the  beft  flint-glafs.     The 
proportion  of  red-lead,  the   heavier  is  the 
of  courfe    its    retraction 


tV, 


great 


the 
lafs,  and 
an  effential  re- 


greater 


them  to  reft,  the  oil,  if  it  has  any  faturnine  tint,  will 
appear  of  an  orange  red  ;  but  if  pure,  of  a  paleyel- 
lowifh  one.  A  firnilar  abufe  has  alio  been  practiied 
with  acid  wines,  which  diffolve  as  much  of  the  lead  as 


quifite  for  fuch  glafs  as  is  employed  for  the  lenfes  of    communicates  a  fweetifh  tafte.     This  is  difcovered  in  a. 

It    muft,  however,  be  obfer-    firnilar  manner ;  and  upon  this  principle  is  founded  the 


achromatic 
ved,  that 


telefcopes 
elafs  msde  with  lead  has  the  defect 


of  be-  liquor probaiorius,  or  teft-liquor.     This  liquor  is  nothing 

ing  of  unequal  denfity,  for  want  of  a  perfect  mixture  elfe  than  a  folution  of  orpuncnt  or  liver  of  fulphur  in 

of  all  its  parts  ;  fo  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  lime-water.     If  a  few  drops  of  this  folution  be  put  in  a 
pieces  of  a  few  inches  diameter  among  hundred  weights 


of  this  glafs,  that  fhall  be  quite  free  from  filaments  and 
ftritr.  By  chance  the  late  Mr  Dollond  procured  a  pot 
of  pure  flint-glafs,  from  which  he  made  the  admirable 
triple  object  lenfes  of  three  feet  and  a  half  focus, 
which  have  been  fo  much  admired ;  but  no  fuch  other 


glafs  of  the  fufpedted  liquor,  it  will  exhibit  a  precipitati- 
on like  a  dark-coloured  cloud.  This  is  owing  to  the 
attachment  of  the  lead  to  the  fulphur  in  the  orpirnent. 
If  lead,  or  its  calces,  in  powder,  be  mixed  with  a  fo- 
lution of  hepar  fulphuris,  a  decompofition  enfues,  but 
the  alkali  is  not  thus  deprived  of  its  fulphur.     Inftead 


glafs  has  yet  been  found,  though  very  confiderable  of  this,  it  is  re-converted  into  vitriolated  tartar ;  the 
premiums  have  been  olFered  for  the  method  of  produ-  lead  feizes  the  phlogifton  of  the  fulphur,  and  allows 
cing  the  beft  kind  of  glafs  for  optical  inftruments. 

All  the   calces   of  lead,  efpecially  minium,  have  a 
great  attraction  for  fixed  air.     If  therefore  we  fliould 


defire  a  calx  of  lead  in  perfect  purity,  it  muft  be  kept 
defended  from  the  contact  of  air,  or  (lightly  calcined 
before  it  is  ufed,  in  order  to  feparate  the  fixed  air 
it  may  have  abforbed.     When   e.xpofed  to  the  air,  it 


the  vitriolic  acid  to  unite  with  the  alkali. 

Lead  unites  with  moft  other  metal?.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  united  with  iron:  but  if  both  are  expo- 
fed  to  the  fire  in  a  proper  vefTel,  the  lead  fcorifies  the 
iron  by  feizing  on  its  phlogifton  ;  after  which  it  melts 
with  the  calx  into  a  dark-colcured  glafs.  Ti  is  pro- 
perty which  lead  pofleftes,  of  reducing  all  the  imper- 


tarnifhes  in  proportion  to  the  dampnefs  of  the  air,  feet  metals  to  a  glafs,  is  the  reafon  of  its  being  ufed 
and  contracts  a  whit.*  ruft,  which  is  not  a  pure  calx,  in  the  purification  of  gold  and  iilver  ;  nether  of  which 
but  combined  with  the  fixed  air  imbibed  from  the  at-  can  be  touched  by  it,  but  remain  pure  in  the  bottom 
mofphere.     It  is  not  altered  by  pure,  water ;  and  there-    of  the  cupel.     This  rrocefs  is  the  moic  complete  by 
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■Lead. 


Feafon  of  the  great  efficacy  of  lead  in  diffolving  earthy 
"•bodies.  In  this  refpect  it  is  fo  powerful  a  flux,  that 
no  earthern  veffel  or  crucible  can  contain  it  when  fufed, 
of  whatever  materials  the  veffel  be  made.  A  mixture 
of  raw  and  burned  clay  ftands  the  action  of  lead  for 


bovementioned  from  the  habitual  contact  of  the  me- 
tal or  its  calces,  even  though  they  neither  take  it  in- 
ternally, nor  are  expofed  to  its  fumes. 

Black-LF.An  (Plumbago),    a    genus    of   inflammable 
fubftances,  frequently  confounded  with  molybdatia  ;  the 


the  greateft  length  of  time ;  but  at  laft  this  alio  gives  appearance  of  which  is  nearly  the  fame,  though  the 

way,  and  is  corroded  in  the  fides.  qualities  are  very  different.     Black-lead,  when  pure,  is 

Litharge,  a  fort  of  refufe  of  lead,  is  employed  in  extremely   black ;    but   when  frefh  cut,  appears  of  a 

the   compofition  of  all  the  finer  glafTes  called  pajles,  bluifh  white,  and  fhining  like  lead.     It  is  micaceous, 

which  are   defigned   as  imitations  of  precious  ftones.  and  minutely  fcaly ;  eafily  broken,  and  of  a  granular 

The  addition  of  litharge  renders  them  more  folid  and  and  dull  appearance  when  broken.     Its  tract  on  paper 

brilliant.     The  principal  ingredients  are  the  pureft  of  is  much  darker  than  that  of  molybdssna,  which  has  a 

flint,  purified   alkali,  borax,  and  litharge ;    the  other  fine  filvery  appearance ;  by  which  means  they  are  ea- 

additions,  chiefly  of  metallic  calces,  are  added,  mere-  fily  diftinguifhed  from  one  another.     Black-lead  is  too 

ly  for  the  fake  of  tinging  them  with  various  colours.  foft  to  ftrike  fire  with  fteel :  it  is  infoluble  in  acids ; 

Lead  is  employed  in  making  of  various  veffels,  as  but  in  a  very  ftrong  fire,  when  expofed  to  the  air  at 

cifterns  for  water,  large  boilers  for  chemical  and  other  the  fame  time,  it  is  entirely  volatile,  leaving  only  a  little 

purpofes,  &c.     It  is  frequently  mixed  with  tin  by  the  iron  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  filiceous  earth.     It  may 

pewterers ;  a  practice  which  M.  Fourcroy  fets   forth  be  decomposed  by  deflagration   with  nitre ;  but    the 

as  very  dangerous,  and  gives  the  following  procefs  for  common  fluxes  are  not  capable  of  procuring  its  fufion. 

detecting  it:  "  Diffolve  two  ounces  of  the  fufpected  Its  fpecific  gravity  is  from  1.987  to  2,267.     According 


metal  in  five  ounces  of  a  good  pure  nitrous  acid.  The 
calx  of  tin  is  to  be  wafhed  with  four  pounds  of  diftilled 
water,  and  dried,  and  the  water  evaporated  by  the 
heat  of  a  water-bath.  By  this  evaporation  nitre  of 
lead  is  procured ;  which  being  calcined,  the  weight 
of  the  refidue  fhows  the  quantity  of  metal  contained 


to  Scheele,  this  fubftance  confifts  of  phlogifton  com- 
bined with  aerial  acid ;  but  M.  Pelletier  has  fhown, 
that  when  pure  it  neither  produces  fixed  nor  inflam- 
mable air  ;  both  which,  when  found,  are  entirely  owing 
to  the  fubftances  that  are  mixed  with  it.  Mr  Scheele 
fays,  that  one  part  of  plumbago  requires  ten  of  nitre 


in  the  tin,  allowing  a  few  grains  for  the  augmentation  to  decompofe  it,  but  charcoal  only  five.     The  conclu- 

of  weight  arifing  from  calcination,  as  well  as  the  other  fion  drawn  from  hence,  viz.  that  plumbago  contains 

metallic  fubftances,  fuch   as  zinc  and   copper,  which  twice  as  much  phlogifton  as  charcoal,  however,  is  by 

the  tin  under  examination  may  contain.     Bayan  and  no  means  juft  ;  for  the  phlogifton  may  be  defended 

Charlard  by  this  method  afcertained,  that  fine  wrought  from  the  action  of  the  nitre,  by  means  we  cannot  pof- 

tin   or   pewter  contains  about  1  o  pounds  of  lead  in  fibly  know,  in  the  one  and  not  in  the  other,  Dr  Prieft- 

the   100;  and  that  the  common  tin  fold  in  France  un-  ley's   experiments  on  the  diffipation  of  charcoal  into 

der  that  name,  often  contains  25  pounds  in  the  fame  inflammable  air  alfo  fhow,    that  charcoal  is  little  or 

quantity  ;  an  enormous  dofe,  fufficient  to  expofe  thofe  nothing  elfe  than  mere  phlogifton,  fo  that  no  fubftance 


who  ufe  veffels  made  of  this  compofition  to  the  great- 
eft  danger." 

There  are  feveral  methods  ufed  by  pewterers  to  dis- 
cover the  finenefs  of  tin.  This  is  done  in  fome  cafes 
by  fimple  infpection,  the  judgment  being  affifted  by 


whatever  can  contain  more.  From  thefe  experiments 
Mr  Kirwan  concludes,  that  100  parts  of  plumbago 
contain  67  of  phlogifton  ;  becaufe  100  grains  of  nitre 
contain  33  of  real  nitrous  acid;  all  of  which  are  de- 
compofed  when  it  receives  as  much  phlogifton  as  is  ne- 


the  weight  and  noife  produced  in  bending  the  metal,  ceffary  to  convert  it  into  nitrous  acid,  or  a  little  more. 
But  the  befl:  method  is  by  trying  the  fpecific  gravity  But  33  grains  of  nitrous  acid  are  converted  into  ni- 
of  the  metal ;  which  will  difcover  a  very  fmall  quantity    trous  air  by  67  grains  of  phlogifton  ;  the  remaining  33 


of  lead,  the  difference  betwixt  the  two  metals  being  fo 
cOnfiderable. 

Lead,  when  taken  into  the  human  body,  is  pro- 
ductive of  various  diforders,  particularly  a  dangerous 
kind  of  colic  terminating  in  a  palfy  ;  and  as  all  the 
common  earthen  ware  is  elazed  with  minium,  the  ufe 
of  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  be  void  of  danger  in  all 
cafes.  Fountains,  or  veffels  of  lead  which  contain 
water,  often  communicate  a  noxious  quality  to  it 
when  fuffered  to  remain  long  full.  Its  vapour  is  dan- 
gerous to  the  workmen  who  melt  ft,  and  the  fumes 
falling  upon  the  grafs  render  it  poifonous  to  the  cattle 
who  eat  it ;  the  fifh  Avho  inhabit  the  waters  near 
fmelting  houfes  foon  die,  nor  is  it  fafe  for  any  ani- 
mai  to  drink  of  it.  In  cafes  of  poifoning  by  lead,  an- 
timonial  emetics  are  recommended.  Navier  prefcribes 
liver  of  fulphur  and  hepatic  waters.  The  internal  ufe 
of  lead  is  certainly  dangerous,  though  it  is  often  pre- 
ferred in  medicine ;  and  even  the  external  ufe  of  it  is 
not  altogether  fafe.  Certain  it  is,  that  all  workmen 
who  deal  much  in  lead,  are  fubject  to  the  cholic  a- 


parts  may  be  water,  or  other  volatile  fubftance.  By 
the  experiments  of  Meffrs  Gahn  and  Hi  elm,  it  appears, 
that  100  grains  of  plumbago,  calcined  in  a  muffle,  loft 
yo  grains  in  weight  ;  the  remainder  being  a  ferrugi- 
nous earth,  and  the  fulphureous  fmell  fhowed  that  it 
contained  fome  pyrites,  both  which  were  accidental  to 
the  black  lead.  M.  Pelletier,  however,  as  has  already 
been  hinted,  affirms,  that  plumbago  is  volatilized  in  a 
ftrong  fire,  without  producing  any  aerial  vapour  what- 
ever ;  whence  we  muft  conclude,  that  the  plumbago 
ufed  by  Scheele  had  not  been  quite  pure.  In  clofe  vef- 
fels, however,  all  agree,  that  black  lead  fuftatns  a  vehe- 
ment fire  for  a  lon£  time  without  anv  fcnfible  diminu- 
lion  of  weight.  This  is  fimilar  to  charcoal  ;  which 
for  a  long  time  was  fuppofed  to  be  indeftructible  in 
clofe  veffels :  but  Dr  Prieftley  has  fhown,  that  in  a 
very  violent  fire,  in  clofe  veffels,  charcoal  begins  to 
emit  inflammable  air,  and  continues  to  do  f©  without 
any  end  of  the  procefsthat  he  could  perceive  ;  whence 
it  is  probable,  that  in  this  way  alfo  charcoal  might  be 
entirely  difperfed,  provided  we  could  find  veffels  capable 

of 
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Lead,     of  fuftaining  fuch  a  long  and  vehement  heat.     No  ex-    grooves  cut  in  pieces  of  cyprefs  wood;  and  a  flit  being 

"  periments  h;ive  been  made  with  black-lead  in  this  way,    glued  over,  they  are  worked  into  fmall  cylinders  like 

either  with  the  folar  heat  in  vacuo,  or  with  a  violent    quills.     A   coarler  kind  are  made  by   working  up  the 

heat  in  an  iron  or  other  veflel  capable  of  rending  a    powder  of  black-lead  with  fulphur,  or  fome  mucilagi- 

long  continued  heat.,  nous  fubftance;  but  thefe  anfwer  only  for  carpenters, 

Cronftedt,  when  treating  of  this  mineral,  obferves,  or  fome  very  coarfe  drawings.  One  part  of  plumbago 
that  "  Mr  Pott  examined  it  in  clofe  veflels,  and  Mr  with  three  of  clay,  and  fome  cows  hair,  make  an  ex- 
Quift  in  an  open  fire  ;  from  which  difference  in  the  cellent  coating  for  retorts,  as  it  keeps  its  form  even 
mode  of  treatment,  different  notions  had  arifen :  bc- 
caufe  the  black-lead,  when  treated  in  clofe  veflels,  or 
when  immediately  put  into  a  ftrong  charcoal  fire,  is 
almoft  unalterable  ;  but  in  a  calcining  heat,  becomes 
almoft  entirely  volatile.  This  is  the  cafe  with  feveral 
of  the  other  mineral  phlogiftons  ;  and  from  this  we 
may  in  general  learn,  how  necefl'ary  it  is  to  examine 
the  mineral  bodies  by  many  and  different  methods, 
and  to  endeavour  to  multiply  the  experiments  more 
than  has  hitherto  been  done." 

With  regard  to  the  reduction  of  metallic  calces, 
which  ought  to  be  accomplilhed  by  this  phlogijl'ic  fub- 
ftance, M.  Pelletier  affirms,  tint  it  cannot  be  clone  un- 
lefs  the  black-lead  be  mixed  with  fixed  alkali,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  when  charcoal  is  employed  in  fuih  cir- 
cumftances.  It  cannot  be  combined  with  iron,  as 
Bergman  aflerts  ;  nor  with  any  other  metal,  though  it 
may  be  fimply  interfperfed  betwixt  its  particles.  M. 
Pelletier  indeed  owns  that  there  is  a  kind  of  plumbago 
found  fwimming  over  the  melted  iron  in  large  furna- 
ces where  iron-ores  are  fmelted  ;  but  he  thinks,  that 
this  muft  have  been  naturally  mixed  with  the  mineral. 
It  is  alfo  the  only  known  plumbago  of  a  very  diftinct 
lamellar  form  ;  as  he  obferved  in  the  pieces  obtained 
from  the  iron  works  at  Valiancy  in  the  French  pro- 
vince of  Berry. 

Black-lead  is  found  of  different  kinds  ;  via.  1.  Of  a 
fteel-grained  and  dull  texture  ;  naturally  black,  but 
when  rubbed  affording  a  dark  lead  colour.  2.  Of  a 
granulated  and  fcaly  appearance  at  the  fame  time.  It 
is  found  in  different  countries,  as  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  America ;  but 
generally  in  fmall  quantities,  and  of  very  different  qua- 
lities. The  bed;  fort,  however,  and  the  fitted  of  all 
for  making  pencils,  is  that  met  with  in  the  county  of    veflels  of  the  ftalk,  among  which,   in  feveral  leaves, 


after  the  retorts  have  melted.  The  famous  crucibles  of 
Ypfen  are  formed  of  plumbago  mixed  with  clay.  Thefe 
are  known  in  Britain  by  the  name  of  Heffian  cruci- 
bles ;  but  a  manufacture  of  the  fame  kind  is  now  efta- 
bliflied  at  Chelfea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
where  crucibles  are  manufactured  nearly  of  the  fame 
quality  with  the  foreign  ones.  The  powder  of  black- 
lead  ferves  alfo  to  cover  the  ftraps  of  razors  ;  and  it 
is  with  it  that  the  caft-iron  work,  fuch  as  ftoves,  &c. 
receive  a  glofs  on  their  furface.  An  application,  how- 
ever, perhaps  as  uleful  as  any  other,  is  that  of  black-lead 
to  fmooth  the  furfaces  of  wooden  work  which  are  fub- 
jeited  to  much  friction,  as  wooden  fcrevrs,  packers 
preflcs,  <xc. ;  neither  greafy  nor  oily  fubftar.ces,  nor 
foapy  ointments,  produce  fuch  a  good  effect  upon 
them. 

Mi/kd  Lead.     See  Cm. mi  sty,  n°  12 19. 

Poifon  of  Lead.     See  Poison. 

Sheet  Lead.     See  Plumbery. 

LEAF,  a  part  of  a  plant  extended  into  length  and 
breadth  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  have  one  fide  diftin- 
guilhable  from  the  other.  This  \s  Miller's  definition. 
Linnaeus  denominates  leaves  "  the  organs  of  motion, 
or  mufcles  of  the  plant." — The  leaves  are  not  merely 
ornamental  to  plants  ;  they  ferve  very  ufeful  purpofes, 
and  make  part  of  the  organs  of  vegetation. 

The  greater  number  of  plants,  particularly  trees, 
are  furnifhed  with  leaves  :  in  mulhrooms,  and  fhrubby 
horfe-tail,  they  are  totally  wanting.  Ludwig  defines 
leaves  to  be  fibrous  and  cellular  procefles  of  the  plant, 
which  are  of  various  figures,  but  generally  extended 
into  a  plane  membranaceous  or  fkinny  fubftance.  They 
are  of  a  deeper  green  than  the  foot-ftalks  on  which 
they  ftand,  and  are  formed  by  the   expanfion  of  the 


Cumberland  in  England.  It  is  found  in  fuch  plenty 
at  a  place  called  Borronvdak  in  Scotland,  that  hence 
not  only  the  whole  ifland  of  great  Britain,  but  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe,  may  be  faid  to  be  fupplied.  "  I 
havefeen  (fays  M.  Magellan)  various  fpecimens  from 
different  countries ;  but  their  coarfe  texture  and  bad 
quality  cannot  bear  any  comparifon  with  that  of  Bor- 
rowdale;  though   it  fometimes,  but  feldom,  contains 


the  proper  veflels  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  particular 
tafte,  colour,  and  fmell,  of  the  liquors  contained  with- 
in them. 

By  the  expanfion  of  the  veflels  of  the  ftalk,  are  pro- 
duced feveral  ramifications  or  branches,  which,  crofs- 
ing  each  other  mutually,  form  a  kind  of  net ;  the- 
mefhes  or  interftices  of  which  are  filled  up  with  a  ten- 
der cellular  fubftance,  called  the  pulp,  pith,  or  paren- 
taceous  particles  of  iron.  It  is  but  a  few  years  chyma.  This  pulpy  fubftance  is  frequently  confirmed 
ago,  that  this  mine  feemed  to  be  almoft  exhausted  ;  by  certain  fmall  infects,  whilft  the  membranous  net 
Sat  by  digging  feme  few  yards  through  the  ftrata  un-  remaining  untouched  exhibits  the  genuine  fkeleton  of" 
derneath,   according  to  the   advice  of  an  experienced    the  leaf. 


miner,  whofe  opinion  had  been  long  unattended  to,  a 
very  thick  and  rich  vein  of  the  beft  black-lead  has 
been  difcovered,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  proprietors 
and  advantage  of  the  public." 

The  principal  ufe  of  black-lead  is  for  making  pen. 


The  net  in  queftion  is  covered  externally  with  an 
epidermis  or  fcarf-fkin,  which  appears  to  be  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  fcarf-fkin  of  the  ftalk,  and  perhaps 
of  that  of  the  ftem.  M.  Defauflure,  a  judicious  na- 
turalift>  has  attempted  to  prove,  that  this  fcarf-fkin, 


cils  for  drawing ;  which  have  the  advantage  of  mark-  like  that  of  the  petals,  is  a  true  bark,  compofed  itfelf 

ing  paper  very  diftinctly  for  a  time,  though  their  traces  of  an  epidermis  and  cortical  net ;  thefe  parts  feem  to 

may  afterwards  be  entirely  rubbed  out  by  foft  bread  be  the  organs  of  perforation,  which  ferve  to  diflipate 

or  elaftic  gum.     To  form  the  pencils,  the  lead  is  cut  the  fuperfluous  juices. 

into  thin  parallelopipeds,  and  put  into  quadrangular  The  cortical   net  is  furnifhed,  principally   on  the 

r      T  furface 
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^•kl-Lcaf.  furface  of  the  leaf,  with  a  great  number  of  fuckers  or  tbicknefs  of  the  fquare  plates   is  about  the  766th  part  Gold  L-af. 

abforbent  vellels,  deitined  to  imbibe  the  humidity  of  of  an  incli.  v 

the  air.     The  upper  furface,  turned  towards  heaven,        "  In  order  to   the  further  extenfion  of  thefe  pieces 

ferves  as  a  defence  to  the  lower,  which  looks  down-  into  fine  leaves,  it  is  neceifary  to  intcrpofe  fome  fmooth 

ward  ;  and  this  difpofition  is  fo    effential  to  the  vege-  body  between  them  and  the  hammer,  for  foftening  its 

t;tble  economy,  that,  if  a  branch  is  overturned  in  fuch  blow,  and  defending  them    from  the  rudenefs  of  its 

a  manner  as  to  deftroy  the  natural  direction  of  the  immediate  action :  as  alio  to  place  between  every  two 

leaves,  they  will,  of  the  mftlves,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  of  the  pieces  fome  proper  intermedium,  which,  while 

relume  their  former  pofition  ;  and  that  as  often  as  the  it  prevents    their  uniting  together,    or    injuring    one 

branch  is  thus  overturned.  another,  may  fuffer  them  freely  to  extend.     Both  thefe 

Leaves,  then,  areufeful  and  neceflary  organs  ;  trees  ends  are  anlweredby  certain  animal  membranes. 
perilh    when  totally    divefted  of  them.      In  general,        "  The  gold-beaters  ufe  three  kinds  of  membranes  ; 

plants  fhipt  of  any  of  their  leaves,  cannot  lhoot  vigo-  for  the  outfide   cover,  common  parchment  made  of 

roufly  ;  witnefs  thofe  which  have  undergone  the  de-  fheep-fkin  ;  for    interlaying   with  the   gold,   firft.   the 

predations  of  infects  :  witnefs,  likewife,  the  very  com-  fmoothefc   and  clofeil  vellum,  made  of  calf-lkin ;  and 

mon  prachTe  of  {tripping  off  fome  of  the  leaves  from  afterwards  the  much  finer  Ikins  of  ox-gut,  ftript  off 

plants,  when  we  would  fufpend  their  growth,  or  di-  from    the  large  ftraight  gut  flit  open,  curioufly  pre- 

minifh  the  number  of  their  fhoots.     This  method  is  pared  on  purpofe  for  this   ufe,  and  hence   called  gold- 

ibmetimes  obferved  with  corn  and  the  efculent  grafies  ;  beater' 'sfiin.     The  preparation  of  thefe  laft  is  a  diftinct 

and,  in  cold  years,  is  practifed  on  fruit-trees  and  vines,  bufinefs,  practifed  by  only  two  or  three  perfons  in  the 

to  render  the  fruit  riper  and  better  coloured  :  but  in  kingdom,  fome  of  tire  particulars  of  which  I  have  not 

this  cafe  it  is  proper  to  wait  till  the  fruits  have  acquired  fatisfactorily    learned.     The  general  procefs  is  laid  to 

their  full  bulk,  as  the  leaves  contribute  greatly  to  their  cenfift,  in  applying  one  upon  another,  by  the  fmooth 

growth,  but  hinder,  when  too  numerous,  that  exquifite  fides,  in  a  moiit  itate,  in  which  they  readily    cohere 

rectifying  of  the  juices,  which  is  fo  neceffary  to  render  and  unite   infeparably ;  ftretching  them   on  a   frame, 

them  delicious  and  palatable.  and  carefully  fcraping  off  the  fat  and  rough  matter,  fo 

When  vegetation  ceafes,  the  organs  of  perfpiration  as  to  leave  only  the  fine  exterior  membrane  of  the  gut; 

and   inspiration   become   fuperfluous.       Plants,   there-  beating  them  between  double  leaves  of  paper,  to  lorce 

fore,  are  not  always  adorned  with  leaves :  they  pro-  out  what  unctuofity  may  remain  in  them ;  moiflening 

duce  new  ones  every  year  ;  and  every  year  the  greater  them  once  or  twice  with  an  infufion  of  warm  Ipices  ; 

part  are  totally  diverted  of  them,  and  remain  naked  and  laftly,  drying  and  preffing  them.     It  is  faid,  that 

♦luring  the  winter.     Se  Plant.  f;  me  calcined  gypfum,  or  plalter  of  Paris,  is   rubbed 

L.KAr-InJecl.     See  Cimex.  with  a  hare's  foot  both  on  the  vellum   and  the  ox-gut 

Leaf,  in  clocks  and  watches,  an  appellation  given  fkins,  winch  fills  up  fuch  minute  holes  as  may  happen 

to  the  notches  of  their  pinions.  in  them,  and    prevents  the  gold-leaf  from  flicking,  as 

GoJd-LEAFf    ufually  Signifies    fine  gold    beaten  into  it  would  do  to  the  fimple    animal-membrane.     It  is 

plates  of  an  exceeding  thinnefs,  which  are  well  known  obfervable,  that,    notwithstanding  the   vaft   extent   to 

in  the  arts  of  gilding,  &c.     The  preparation  of  gold-  wh'ch  the  gold  is  beaten  between  thefe  (kins,  and  the 

leaf,  according  to  Dr  Lewis,  is  as  follows.  great  tenuity  of  the  fkins  themfelves,  yet  they  fuftain 

"  The  gold  is  melted  in  a  black-lead  crucible,  with  continual  repetitions  of  the  procefs  for  ievcrai  months* 
fome  bora::,  in  a  wind-furnace,  called  by  the  workmen  without  extending  or  growing  thinner.  Our  work- 
a  •wind-hole :  as  foon  as  it  appears  in  perfect  fufion,  it  men  find,  that,  after  70  or  80  repetitions,  the  fikins, 
is  poured  out  into  an  iron  ingot  mould,  fix  or  eight  though  they  contract  no  flaw,  will  no  longer  permit 
inches  long,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  pre-  the  gold  to  extend  between  them  ;  but  that  they  may 
vioufly  greafed,  and  heated,  fo  as  to  make  the  tallow  be  again  rendered  fit  for  ufe  by  impregnating  them 
run  and  fmoke,  but  not  to  take  flame.  The  bar  of  with  the  virtue  which  they  have  lott,  and  that  even 
gold  is  made  red-hot,  to  burn  off  the  unctuous  matter,  holes  in  them  may  be  repaired  by  the  dexterous  appli- 
and  forged  on  an  anvil  into  a  long  plate,  which  is  fur-  cation  of  frefh  pieces  of  fkin  ;  a  microfcopical  exami- 
ther  extended,  by  being  paffed  repeatedly  between  nation  of  fome  ikins  that  had  been  long  ufed  plainly 
polifhed  fteel  rollers,  till  it  becomes  a  ribbon  as  thin  fhowed  thefe  repairs.  The  method  of  reftcring  their 
as  paper.  Formerly  the  whole  of  this  extenfion  was  virtue  is  faid  in  the  Encyclopedic  to  be,  by  interlaying 
procured  by  means  of  the  hammer,  and  fome  of  the  them  with  leaves  of  paper  mci'ter.ed  with  vinegar 
French  workmen  are  flill  faid  to  follow  the  fame  white-wine,  beating  them  for  a  whole  day,  and  after- 
practice  :  but  the  ufe  of  the  flatting-mill  both  abridges  wards  rubbing  them  over  as  at  firit  with  plalter  of' 
the  operation,  and  renders  the  plate  of  mere  uniform  Paris.  The  gold  is  faid  to  extend  be>v/een  them  more 
thicknefs.  The  ribbon  is  divided  by*  compalTes,  and  eafily,  after  they  have  been  ufed  a  little,  than  when 
cut  with  fheers   into  equal  pieces,  which  confequently  they  are  new. 

are  of  equal  weights  :  thefe  are  forged  on  an  anvil  till        "  The  beating  of  the  gold  is  performed  on  a  fmooth 

they  are  an  inch  fquare ;  and  afterwards  well  nealed,  block  of  black  marble,  weighing    from    200  to    600 

to  correct    the   rigidity    which    the    metal    has    con-  pounds,  the   heavier    the    better;     about  nine    inches 

tracted  in  the  hammering  and  flatting.     Two  ounces  fquavs  on  the  upper  furface,  and  fometimes  lefs,  fitted 

of  gold,  or  960  grains,  the  quantity  v,  hich  the  work-  into  the  middle  of  a  wooden  frame,  about  two  feet 

men  ufually  melt  at  a  time,  make  150  of  thefe  fquares,  fquare,  fo  as  that  the  furface  of  the   marble  and  the 

whence  each  of  them  weighs  fix  grains  and  two  fifths  ;  frame  form  one  continuous  plane.     Three  of  the  fides 

and  as  902   grains  of  gold  make  a  cubic  inch,    the  are  fumifhed  with  a  high  ledge  ;  and  the  front,  which 
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Gold-Leaf,  is  open,  has  a  leather  flap  fattened  to  it,  which  the 
—■"v  gold-beater  takes  before  him  as  an  apron,  for  prefer- 
ring the  fragments  of  gold  that  fall  off.  Three  ham- 
mers are  employed,  all  of  them  with  two  round  and 
fomewhat  convex  faces,  though  commonly  the  work- 
man ufes  only  one  of  the  faces  :  the  firft,  called  the 
cutch-hammer,  is  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  and 
weighs  15  or  16  pounds,  and  fometimes  20,  though 
few  workmen  can  manage  thofe  of  this  laft  Size  :  the 
fecond,  called  the  fiodering-hammer,  weighs  about  1 2 
pounds,  and  is  about  the  fame  diameter :  the  third 
called  the  gold-hammer,  or  Jin i/hing  hammer,  weighs  10 
or  1 1  pounds,  and  is  nearly  of  the  fame  width.  The 
French  ufe  four  hammers,  differing  both  in  fize  and 
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taken  for  the  firft  operation,  have  four  times  the  area  eold-Leaf. 

of  thofe  ufed  among  us,  the  number  of  leaves  from  an  ' w ' 

equal  area  is  the  fame  in  both  methods,  viz.  16  from 
a  fquare  inch.  In  the  beating,  however  Ample  the 
procefs  appears  to  be,  a  good  deal  of  addrefs  is  requi- 
site, for  applying  the  hammers  fo  as  to  extend  the 
metal  uniformly  from  the  middle  to  the  fides  :  one  im- 
proper blow  is  apt  not  only  to  break  the  gold  leaves, 
but  to  cut  the  fkins. 

"  After  the  laft  beating,  the  leaves  are  taken  up  by 
the  end  of  a  cane  instrument,  and,  being  blown  flat  on 
a  leather-cufhion,  are  cut  to  a  fize,  one  by  one,  with  a 
fquare  frame  of  cane  made  of  a  proper  fharpnefs,  or 
with  a  frame  of  wood  edged  with  cane  :  they  are  then 


Shape  from  thofe  of  our  workmen  :  they  have  only  one    fitted  into  books  of  25  leaves  each,  the  paper  of  which 

is  well  fmoothed,  and  rubbed  with  red-bole  to  prevent 
their  flicking  to  it.  The  French,  for  Sizing  the  leaves, 
ufe  only  the  cane- knife  ;  cutting  them  firft  ftraight  on 
one  fide,  fitting  them  into  the  book  by  the  ftraight 
fide,  and  then  paring  off  the  fuperfluous  parts  of  the 
gold  about  the  edges  of  the  book.  The  fize  of  the 
French  gold  leaves  is  from  fomewhat  lefs  than  three 
inches  to  three  and  three  quarters  fquare  ;  that  of  ours, 
from  three  inches  to  three  and  three-eighths. 

"  The  procefs  of  gold-beating  is  considerably  in- 
fluenced by  the  weather.  In  wet  weather,  the  fkins 
grow  fomewhat  damp,  and  in  this  ftate  make  the  ex- 
tension of  the  gold  more  tedious  :  the  French  are  faid 
to  dry  and  prefs  them  at  every  time  of  ufing  ;  with 
care  not  to  overdry  them,  which  would  render  them 
unfit  for  farther  fervice.  Our  workmen  complain 
more  of  froft,  which  appears  to  affecT:  the  metalline 
leaves  themfelves  :  in  froft,  a  gold-leaf  cannot  eafily 
be  blown  flat,  but  breaks,  wrinkles,  or  runs  together. 

"  Gold-leaf  ought  to  be  prepared  from  the  fineft 
gold  ;  as  the  admixture  of  other  metals,  though  in  too 
Small  a  proportion  to  fenfibly  affecl  the  colour  of  the 
leaf,  would  difpofe  it  to  lofe  of  its  beauty  in  the  air. 
And  indeed  there  is  little  temptation  to  the  workman 
to  ufe  any  other  ;  the  greater  hardnefs  of  alloyed  gold 


face,  being  in  figure  truncated  cones.  The  firft  has 
very  little  convexity,  is  near  five  inches  in  diameter, 
and  weighs  14  or  15  pounds  :  the  fecond  is  more  con- 
vex than  the  firft,  about  an  inch  narrower,  and  fcarcely 
half  its  weight  :  the  third,  ftill  more  convex,  is  only 
about  two  inches  wide,  and  four  or  five  pounds  in 
weight:  the  fourth  or  finifhing  hammer  is  near  as 
heavy  as  the  firft,  but  narrower  by  an  inch,  and  the 
moft  convex  of  all.  As  thefe  hammers  differ  fo  re- 
markably from  ours,  I  thought  proper  to  infert  them, 
leaving  the  workmen  to  judge  what  advantage  one  fet 
may  have  above  the  other. 

"  A  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  pieces  of  gold  are 
interlaid  with  leaves  of  vellum,  three  or  four  inches 
fquare,  one  vellum  leaf  being  placed  between  every 
two  of  the  pieces,  and  about  20  more  of  the  vellum 
leaves  on  the  outfides  ;  over  thefe  is  drawn  a  parch- 
ment cafe,  open  at  both  ends,  and  over  this  another  in 
a  contrary  direction,  fo  that  the  affemblage  of  gold 
and  vellum  leaves  is  kept  tight  and  clofe  on  all  fides. 
The  whole  is  beaten  with  the  heavieft  hammer,  and 
every  now  and  then  turned  upfide  down,  till  the  gold 
is  ftretched  to  the  extent  of  the  vellum  ;  the  cafe  being 
from  time  to  time  opened  for  difcovering  how  the  ex- 
tenfion  soes   on,  and  the  packet,  at  times,  bent  and 


ficient  freedom  to  the   gold,  or 
to  make  the  gold  work.     The 


rolled  as  it  were  between  the  hands,  for  procuring  fuf-    occafioning  as   much  to  be   loft  in  point  of  time   and 

as  the  workmen  fay,    labour,  and  in  the  greater  number  of  leaves  that  break, 
pieces,  taken  out  from    as  can  be  gained  by  any  quantity  of  alloy  that  would 

not  be  at  once  difcoverable  by  the  eye.  All  metals 
render  gold  harder  and  more  difficult  of  extenfion  : 
even  filver,  which  in  this  relpecT:  feems  to  alter  its  qua- 
lity lefs  than  any  other  metal,  produces  with  gold  a 


between  the  vellum  leaves,  are  cut  in  four  with  a  fteel 
knife  ;  and  the  600  divifions,  hence  refulting,  are  in- 
terlaid, in  the  fame  manner,  with  pieces  of  the  ox-gut 
fkins  five  inches  fquare.     The  beating  being  repeated 


with  a  lip-hter  hammer  till  the  golden  plates  have  again    mixture  fenfibly  harder  than  either  of  them  Separately, 


acquired  the  extent  of  the  Skins,  they  are  a  fecond 
time  divided  in  four  :  the  inftrument  ufed  for  this  di- 
vision is  a  piece  of  cane  cut  to  an  edge,  the  leaves  be- 
ing now  i'o  light,  that  the  moifture  of  the  air  or  breath 
condenfing  on  a  metalline  knife  would  occafion  them 
to  ftick  to  it.  Thefe  laft  divisions  being  fo  numerous, 
that  the  Skins  neceifary  for  interpofing  between  them 
would  make  the  packet  too  thick  to  be  beaten  at 
once,  they  are  parted  into  three  parcels,  which  are 
beaten  Separately,  with  the  fmalleft.  hammer,  till  they 
are  ftretched  for  the  third  time  to  the  fize  of  the 
Skins  :  they  are  now  found  to  be  reduced  to  the  great- 
eft  thinners  they  will  admit  of;  and  indeed  many  of 
them,  before  this  period,  break  or  fail.  The  French 
workmen,  according  to  the  minute  detail  of  this  pro- 
cefs, given  in  the  Encyclopedic,  repeat  the  divifion  and 
the  beating  once  more  ;  but  as  the  fquares  of  gold, 
Vol.  IX. 


in  the 
what 


and  this  hardnefs  is  in  no  art  more  felt  than 
gold-beater's.  The  French  are  faid  to  prepare 
is  called  the  green  gold-leaf,  from  a  composition  of  one 
part  of  copper  and  two  ot  iilver  with  eighty  cf  gold. 
But  this  is  probably  a  miftake :  for  Such  an  admixture 
gives  no  greenneSs  to  gold  :  and  I  have  been  informed 
by  onr  workmen,  that  this  kind  of  leaf  is  made  from 
the  fame  fine  gold  as  the  higheft  gold-coloured  fort, 
the  greeniSh  hue  being  only  a  Superficial  teint  indu- 
ced upon  the  gold  in  fome  part  of  the  procefs  :  this 
greeriifh  leaf  is  little  otherwife  ufed  than  for  the  gild- 
ing of  certain  books. 

"  But  though  the  gold-beater  cannot  advantageoufly 
diminiih  the  quantity  of  guld  in  the  leaf  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  any  other  fub fiance  with  the  gold,  yet 
means  have  been  contrived,  for  fome  particular  pur- 
pofes,  of  faving  the  precious  metal,  by  producing  a 
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League,    kind    of  leaf  called  party-gold,    whofe  bafis  is  iilver, 

' * '  and  which  has  only  a  fuperficial  coat  of  gold  upon  one 

fide  ;  a  thick  leaf  of  filver  and  a  thinner  one  of  gold, 
laid  flat  on  one  another,  heated  and  preifed  together, 
unite  and  cohere  ;  and  being  then  beaten  into  fine 
leaves,  as  in  the  foregoing  procefs,  the  gold,  though 
its  quantity  is  only  about  one-fourth  of  that  of  the 
filver,  continues  every  where  to  cover  it,  the  exten- 
fion  of  the  former  keeping  pace  with  that  of  the  lat- 
ter. 

LEAGUE,  a  meafure  of  length,  containing  more 
or  fewer  geometrical  paces,  according  to  the  different 
ufages  and  cuftoms  of  countries.  A  league  at  fea, 
where  it  is  chiefly  ufed  by  us,  being  a  land-meafure 
moftly  peculiar  to  the  French  and  Germans,  contains 
3000  geometrical  paces,  or  three  Eaglifh  miles.  The 
French  league  fometimes  contains  the  fame  meafure, 
and  in  fome  parts  of  France  it  confifts  of  3500  paces  : 
the  mean  or  common  league  confifts  of  2400  paces, 
and  the  little  league  of  2000.  The  Spanilh  leagues 
are  larger  than  the  French,  17  Spanifh  leagues  ma- 
king a  degree,  or  20  French  leagues,  or  69-5-  Englilh 
fiatute-miles.  The  Dutch  and  German  leagues  con- 
tain each  four  geographical  miles.  The  Perfian  leagues 
are  pretty  near  of  the  fame  extent  with  the  Spanifh ; 
that  is,  they  are  equal  to  four  Italian  miles  :  which  is 
pretty  near  to  what  Herodotus  calls  the  length  of  the 
Perfian  Parafang,  which  contained  30  ftadia,  eight 
whereof,  according  to  Strabo,  make  a  mile.  The 
word  comes  from  leuca,  or  leaga,  an  ancient  Gaulifh 
word  for  an  itinerary  meafure,  and  retained  in  that 
fenfe  by  the  Romans.  Some  derive  the  word  leuca 
from  Mux.**,  "white;"  as  the  Gauls,  in  imitation  of 
the  Romans,  marked  the  fpaces  and  diftances  of  their 
i;oads  with  white  ftones. 

League  alfo  denotes  an  alliance  or  confederacy  be- 
tween princes  and  ftates  for  their  mutual  aid,  either  in 
attacking  fome  common  enemy,  or  in  defending  them- 
felves.  The  word  comes  from  liga,  which  in  the  cor- 
rupt Latin  was  ufed  for  a  confederacy  :  £>ua  quis  cum  alio 
Ugatur. 

Leagues,  among  the  Greeks,  were  of  three  forts  : 
1.  SttovJx,  2wS-»k»i,  or  E/p»vn,  whereby  both  parties  were 
obliged  to  ceafe  from  hoftilicies,  without  even  moleft- 
ing  the  allies  of  each  other  ;  2.  %Triy.&x'*,  whereby  they 
engaged  to  lend  afhftance  to  each  other  in  cafe  of  in- 
vasion ;  and,  3.  Sw^'j  whereby  they  engaged  to 
hav<e  the  fame  fiiends  and  enemies,  and  to  affift  each 
other  upon  all  occafons.  All  thefe  leagues  were  con- 
firmed with  oaths,  and  imprecations,  and  facrifices. 
The  victims  moft  generally  ufed  were  a  boar,  ram,  or 
goat,  fometimes  all  three  ;  and  fometimes  bulls  and 
lambs.  They  cut  out  the  ted icles  of  the  animal,  and 
flood  upon  them  while  they  fwore  ;  and  fome  of  the 
hair  of  the  victim  was  diftributed  to  all  prefent.  Then 
they  cut  the  animal's  throat,  which  was  called  oput 
•Mjtu'g/v,  in  L:A'm,ferirefiedus. — This  done,  they  repeat- 
ed their  oaths  and  imprecations,  calling  the  gods  to 
witnefs  the  honefty  of  their  intentions.  A  libation 
was  then  made  of  wine,  which  at  this  time  was  mixed, 
to  imply  their  conjunction  and  union  :  while  this  was 
pouring  out,  they  prayed  that  the  blood  of  him  who 
iiiould  break  the  treaty  might  be  poured  out  in  like 
maimer.  Iipon  thefe  ocealions  no  part  of  the  viclim 
was  eaten.  Still  further  to  encreafe  the  folemnity  of 
this  obligation,  the  league  was  engraven  upon  brafs, 


fixed  up  in  places  of  public  concourfe,  and  fometimes 
read  at  the  folemn  games.  Some  exchanged  certain 
Su^jS oka.  or  tejferae  upon  the  occafion,  and  frequently 
fent  ambaffadors,  on  fome  appointed  day  to  keep  them 
in  mind  of  their  engagements  to  each  other. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Romans  in  making  leagues 
were  performed  by  the  Feciales.     See  Feciales. 

Leagues  of  the  Grifons,  are  a  part  of  Swit2erland, 
confiding  of  three  fubdivifions,  viz.  the  upper  league, 
the  league  of  the  houfe  of  God,  and  the  league  of  the 
ten  jurifdictions.     See  the  article  Grisons. 

The  League,  by  way  of  eminence,  denotes  that  fa- 
mous one  on  foot  in  France,  from  the  year  1576  to- 
1593.     Its  intent    was  to  prevent  the  fucceffion    of 


lgion, 


to 


and  it  ended  with  his  abjuration  of  that 


Henry    IV.  who    was    of  the    reformed  reli 

the  crown 

faith. 

The  leaguers,  or  confederates,  were  of  three  kinds. 
The  zealous  leaguers  aimed  at  the  utter  definition  not 
only  of  the  Huguenots,  but  alfo  of  the  miniftry.  The 
Spani/h  leaguers  had  principally  in  view  ihe  transfer- 
ring the  crown  of  France  to  the  king  of  Spain,  or  the 
infanca  his  daughter.  The  moderate  leaguers  aimed  on- 
ly at  the  extirpation  of  Calvinifm,  without  any  altera- 
tion of  the  government. 

LEAK,  at  fea,  is  a  hole  in  the  fhip,  through  which 
the  water  comes  in.  A  fhip  is  faid  to  fpring  a  leak 
when  fhe  begins  to  leak  or  to  let  in  the  water.  The 
manner  of  flopping  a  leak  is  to  put'into  it  a  plug  wrap- 
ped in  oakum  and  well  tarred,  or  in  a  tarpawling 
clout,  which  keeps  out  the  water,  or  nailing  a  peice 
of  fheet  lead  on  the  place.  Seamen  fometimes  flop  a 
leak  by  thrufling  a  piece  of  fait  beef  into  it.  The 
fea-water,  fays  Mr  Boyle,  being  frefher  than  the  brine 
imbibed  by  the  beef,  penetrates  into  its  body,  and 
caufes  it  to  fwell  fo  as  to  bear  ftrongly  againft  the  ed- 
ges of  the  broken  plank,  and  thereby  flops  the  influx 
of  the  water. — A  ready  way  to  find  a  leak  in  a  fhip  is 
to  apply  the  narrower  end  of  a  fpeaking  trumpet  to 
the  ear,  and  the  other  to  the  fide  of  the  fhip  where  the 
leak  is  ftippofed  to  be ;  then  the  noife  of  the  water  if- 
fuing  in  at  the  leak  will  be  heard  diftinctly,  whereby  it 
may  be  difcovered. 

LEAKAGE,  the  ftate  of  a  veffel  that  leaks,  or  lets 
water  or  other  liquid  ooze  in  or  out. 

Leakage,  in  commerce,  is  an  allowance  of  12  per 
cent,  in  the  cuftoms,  allowed  to  importers-Of  wines  for 
the  wafte  or  damage  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  received  in 
the  paffage  :  an  allowance  of  two  barrels  in  22  is  al- 
fo made  to  the  brewers  of  ale  and  beer  by  the  excife- 
ofEce. 

LEAKE  (Richard),  mafter-gunner  of  England, 
was  born  at  FLrwich  in  1629,  and  was  bred  to  the 
fea.  At  the  refloration,  he  was  made  mafter-gunner 
of  the  Princefs,  a  frigate  of  50  guns  ;  and  in  the  firft 
Dutch  war  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  fkill  and  bra- 
very in  two  extraordinary  actions;  one  againft  15  fail 
of  Dutch  men  of  war ;  and  another  in  1667  againft  two 
Danes  in  the  Baltic,  in  which  the  commanding  offi- 
cers of  the  Princefs  being  killed  or  defperately  wound- 
ed, the  command,  according  to  the  rules  of  war  at 
that  time,  fell  to  the  gunner.  In  1669,  he  was  promo- 
ted to  be  gunner  of  the  Royal  Prince,  a  firfl-rate  man 
of  war.  He  was  engaged,  with  his  two  fons  Henry 
and  John,  in  the  battle  againft  Van  Tromp,  in  1673.; 
when  the  Royal  Prince  had  all  her  mafts  mot  away, 
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near  400  of  her  men  killed  and  difabled,  and  moft  of  he  relieved  Gibraltar,  which  the  French  had  befieged     Leake, 

her  upper  tier  of  guns  difmounted.     As  ihe  lay  thus    by  fea,  and  the  Spaniards  by  land,  fo  feafonabiy,  that  ' * ' 

like  a  wreck,  a  great  Dutch  man  of  war  came  down  the  enemy  was  to  have  attacked  the  town  that  verynight 
upon  her  with  two  fire-fhips,  either  to  burn  or  carry  in  feveral  places,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  made 
her  off;  and  Captain  Rooke,  afterwards  Sir  George,  themfelves  mafters  of  it.  Five  hundred  Spaniards  had, 
thinking  it  importable  to  defend  her,  ordered  the  men  by  the  help  of  rope-ladders,  climbed  up  the  rocks  by 
to  fave  their  lives,  and  the  colours  to  be  (truck.  Mr  a  way  that  was  thought  inacceffible.  At  the  fame  time 
Leake  hearing  this,  ordered  the  lieutenant  off  the  quar-  they  had  got  a  great  number  of  boats  to  land  3000  men 
ter-deck,  and  took  the  command  upon  himfelf,  fay-  at  the  New  Mole,  who,  by  making  a  vigorous  a/fault 
ing,  "  The  Royal  Prince  (hall  never  be  given  up  to  on  the  fide  next  the  fea,  were  to  draw  the  garrifon  to 
the  enemy  while  I  am  alive  to  defend  her."  The  un-  oppofe  that  attack,  while  the  500  concealed  men  rufh- 
daunted  fpirit  of  the  brave  gunner  infpired  the  fmall  re-  ed  into  the  town.  Thefe  being  the  next  day  drawn 
fidue  of  the  fhip's  company  with  resolution  :  they  re-  by  hunger  out  of  their  ambufcade,  were  difcovered  ;  on 
turned  with  alacrity  to  the  fight,  and  under  the  direc-  which  Sir  John  affifting  the  garrifon  with  tailors  and 
tion  of  this  valiant  gunner  and  his  two  fons  funk  both  marines,  they  were  attacked  with  fuch  vigour,  that, 
the  fire-fhips,  and  obliged  the  man  of  war  to  ffieer  off;  though  they  had  taken  an  oath  not  to  furrender  to  the 
and  having  thus  feved  the  Royal  Prince,  he  brought  Englilh,  190  common  foldiers  and  30  officers  took 
her  into  Chatham.  But  Mr  Leake's  joy  in  obtaining  quarter ;  200  were  killed  on  the  fpot ;  and  the  reft, 
this  victory  was  damped  by  the  lofs  of  Henry,  his  el-  who  endeavoured  to  make  their  efcape,  fell  headlong 
deft  fon,  who  was  killed  near  him.  Soon  after,  Mr  down  the  rock.  He  was  foon  after  made  vice-admiral 
Leake  was  preferred  to  the  command  of  a  yacht,  and  of  the  white,  and  then  twice  relieved  that  fortrefs. 
alfo  made  gunner  of  Whitehall.  In  1677,  he  obtain-  The  laft  time,  he  attacked  five  lhips  of  the  French 
ed  a  grant  for  life  of  the  office  of  mafter-gunner  of  fleet  coming  out  of  the  bay,  of  whom  two  were  ta- 
England,  and  ftore-keeper  of  the  ordnance  at  Wool-  ken,  and  two  run  afhore  and  were  deftroyed  :  baron 
wich.  By  thefe  ports  he  had  full  fcope  for  his  genius.  Pointi  died  foon  after,  of  the  wounds  he  received  in 
He  accordingly,  among  other  things,  invented  the  the  battle ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  enemy  raifed  the 
cufhee-piece ;  and  contrived  to  fire  a  mortar  by  the  fiege.  In  the  year  1705,  Sir  John  was  engaged  in  the 
blaft  of  a  piece,  which  has  been  ufed  ever  fince.  He  reduction  of  Barcelona  ;  and  the  next  year  relieved  that 
was  alfo  the  principal  contriver  of  what  the  French  city,  when  it  was  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  and 
call  infernals,  ufed  at  the  bombardment  at  St  Malo's  obliged  king  Philip  to  raife  the  fiege.  Soon  after  he 
in  1693.  Mr  Leake  had  afurprifing  genius  for  all  in-  took  the  city  of  Carthagena  ;  from  whence  proceed- 
ventions  of  this  kind ;  and  had  frequent  trials  of  fkill  ing  to  Alicant  and  Joyce,  both  thefe  fubmitted  to 
with  French  and  Dutch  gunners  and  engineers  in  him  ;  and  he  concluded  the  exploits  of  that  year  with 
Woolwich  warren,  at  which  king  Charles  II.  and  the  the  reduction  of  the  city  and  ifland  of  Majorca.  Up- 
duke  of  York  were  often  prefent,  and  he  never  fail-  on  his  return  home,  prince  George  of  Denmark  made 
ed  to  excel  all  his  competitors  :  nor  was  he  lefs  fkilled  him  a  prefent  of  a  ring  valued  at  400  1.  and  he  had  the 
in  the  art  of  making  compofitions  for  fireworks;  of  honour  of  receiving  1000  1.  from  the  queen  as  a  reward 
which  he  likewife  made  frequent  trials  with  equal  fuc-   for    his  fervices.     Upon    the  unhappy   death    of  Sir 


cefs. 


Cloudefly  Shovel,  in   1 707,  he  was  made  admiral  of 


Leake  (Sir  John),  an  Englifh  admiral,  diftinguifh-  the  white,  and  commander  in  chief  of  her  majefty's 
ed  by  his  bravery  and  fuccefs,  was  born  in  1656,  and  fleet;  and  the  next  year,  furprifmg  a  convoy  of  the 
was  taught  mathematics  and  gunnery  by  Mr  Richard  enemy's  corn,  he  fent  it  to  Barcelona,  and  thus  faved 
Leake  his  father,  who  was  mafter-gunner  of  £ng-  both  that  city  and  the  confederate  army  from  the  dan- 
land.  Entering  early  into  the  navy,  he  diftinguifhed  ger  of  famine  :  foon  after,  convoying  the  new  queen 
himfelf  under  his  father  in  1673,  in  the  memorable  of  Spain  to  king  Charles  her  confort,  her  majefty 
engagement  between  Sir  Edward  Spragg  and  Van  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  diamond  ring  of  500  pounds 
Tromp,  when  but  16  years  of  age ;  and  being  after-  value.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  ifland  of  Sardinia, 
wards  made  captain  he  fignalized  himfelf,  among  which  he  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  king  Charles  ; 
other  occafions,  by  executing  the  defperate  attempt  of 
convoying  fome  vitfualers  into  Londonderry,  which 
obliged  the  enemy  to  raife  the  fiege  ;  and  at  the  fa- 
mous battle  of  La  Hogue.  In.  1702,  being  made 
commodore  of  a  fquadron,  he  deftroyed  the  French 
trade  and  fettlements  at  Newfoundland,  and  reftored 
the  Englifh  to  the  poffeffion  of  the  whole  ifland.  On 
his  return  he  was  created  rear  admiral  ;  foon  after,  he 
was  made  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  was  afterwards 
knighted.  He  was  enga-ed  with  admiral  Rook  in 
taking  Gibraltar  :  foon  after  which,  he  particularly  di- 
ftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  general  engagement  off  Ma- 
laga ;  when  commanding  the  leading  fquadron  oi  the 
van,  connftinrr  only  of  fix  fhips,  he  drove  that  of  the 
enemy,  confiftmg  of  13,  out  of  the  line  of  battle,  fo  dif- 
abled that  they  never  returned  to  the  fight.     In  1 705, 


and  foon  after  affifted  the  lord  Stanhope  in  the  conqueft 
of  Minorca.  Then  returning  home,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  council  to  the  lord  high  admiral;  and  in 
1709,  was  made  rear  admiral  of  Great  Britain.  He 
was  feveral  times  chofen  member  of  parliament  for  Ro- 
chefter  ;  and  in  1712  conducted  the  Englifh  forces  to 
take  poffeffioa  of  Dunkirk.  But  upon  the  acceffion 
of  kinjr  George  I.  lie  was  fuperfeded,  and  allowed  a 
penfmn  of  600  1.  a  year.  After  this  he  lived  privately 
till  his  death,  which  happened  at  his  houfe  in  Green- 
wich in  1  720. 

Leake  (Stephen  Martin,  Efq;)  fon  of  Captain 
Martin,  went  through  different  ranks  in  the  heralds 
office  till  he  came  to  the  garter.  He  was  the  firft  per- 
fon  who  wrote  profcifedly  on  Englifh  coins,  two 
editions  of  his  "Hiftorical  Account"  of  which  were 
5  B  2  publilhed 
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Leander    publiflied  by  him  with  plates,  under  the  title  of  Num- 
II  mi  Britannia    Hi/ioria,    London,     1726,  8vo  ;    the  fe- 

*caP-  cond,  much  improved,  London,  1745,  8vo.  He 
*  printed,  in  1750,  "  The  life  of  Sir  John  Leake, 
knight,  admiral  of  the  fleet,"  &c.  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  a  confiderable  eftate ;  which  the  Admiral 
devifed  to  truftees  for  the  ufe  of  his  fon  for  life  ;  and 
upon  his  death  to  Captain  Martin  (who  married  Lady 
Leake's  After)  and  his  heirs  :  By  which  means  it  came 
to  the  Captain's  fon  ;  who,  in  gratitude  to  the  me- 
mory of  Sir  John  Leake,  wrote  an  accurate  account 
of  his  life,  of  which  only  50  copies  were  printed.  In 
1766,  he  printed  alfo  50  copies  of"  The  Statutes  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,"  4U).  He  died  in  1773  ; 
and  was  buried  in  his  chancel  in  the  parifh-church  of 
Thorp  in  Effex,  of  which  manor  he  was  lord. 

LEANDER,  in  poetic  hiftory,  a  young  man  of 
Abydos  in  Afia.  He  ufed  to  fwim  over  the  Helle- 
fpont  by  night  to  vifit  Hero  his  miftrefs,  who  fet 
forth  a  light  to  guide  him  :  but  in  a  tempeftuous  win- 
ter-night he  was  drowned  ;  upon  which  Hero  feeing 
him  dead  on  the  Chore,  caft  herfelf  headlong  from  the 
tower,  and  died  alfo.     See  Hero. 

LEAO,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  mineral  fubftance  ap- 
proaching to  the  nature  of  the  lapis  lazuli,  found  in 
the  Eaft  Indies,  and  of  great  ufe  in  the  Chinefe  por- 
celain manufactures,  being  the  fineft  blue  they  are 
poifeffed  of.  This  ftone  is  found  in  the  ftrata  of  pit- 
coal,  or  in  thofe  of  a  yellowifh  or  reddifh  earth  in  the 
neighbour  hood  of  the  veins  of  coal.  There  are  often 
found  pieces  of  it  lying  on  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
and  thefe  are  a  fare  indication  that  more  will  be 
found  on  dipping.  It  is  generally  found  in  oblong 
pieces  of  the  fize  of  a  finger,  not  round,  but  flat. 
Some  of  this  is  veiy  fine,  and  fome  coarfe  and  of  a 
bad  colour.  The  latter  is  very  common  ;  but  the  fine 
fort  is  fcarce,  and  greatly  valued.  It  is  not  eafy  to 
diftinguifh.  them  at  fight,  but  they  are  found  by  ex- 
periment ;  and  the  trying  one  piece  is  generally  fuffi- 
cicnt  for  judging  of  the  whole  mine,  for  all  that  is 
found  in  the  fame  place  is  ufually  of  the  fame  fort. 

The  manner  of  preparing  it  for  ufe  is  this  :  They 
fir  ft  wafh  it  very  clean,  to  feparate  it  from  the  earth 
or  any  other  foulnefs  it  may  have :  they  then  lay  it 
at  the  bottom  of  their  baking  furnaces  ;  and  when  it 
has  been  thus  calcined  for  three  or  four  hours,  it  is 
taken  out,  and  powdered  very  fine  in  large  mortars  of 
porcelain,  with  Hone  peftles  faced  with  iron.  When 
the  powder  is  perfectly  fine,  they  pour  in  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  grind  that  with  the  reft,  and  when  it  is 
thoroughly  incorporated,  they  add  more,  and  finally 
pour  it  off  after  fome  time  fettling.  The  remainder 
at  the  bottom  of  the  mortar,  which  is  the  coarfer 
part,  they  grind  again  with  more  water ;  and  fo  on 
till  they  have  made  the  whole  fine,  excepting  a  little 
dirt  or  grit.  When  this  is  done,  all  the  liquors  are 
mixed  together,  and  well  ftirred.  They  are  fuffered 
to  ftand  two  or  three  minutes  after  this,  and  then 
poured  oiF  with  the  powder  remaining  in  them  :  this 
is  fuffered  to  fubfide  gradually,  and  is  the  fine  blue 
ufed  in  their  heft  works,  the  common  fmalt  ferving 
for  the  blue  of  all  the  common  china  ware. 

LEAP,  in  mufic,  is  when  the  fong  does  not  pro- 
ceed by  conjoint  degrees,  as  when  between  each  note 
there  is  an  interval  of  a  third,,  afourth,.  fifth,.  &c 
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LEAP-Tear.     See   Year,  and  Chronology,  n° 
Lovers-LeAP.     SeeLEucATA. 

LEAPING,  or  Vaulting,  was  an  exercife  much 
ufed  both  among  ft  the  Greeks,  and  Romans.  The 
Grecians  called  it  A\p*,  and  performed  it  with  weights 
upon  their  heads  and  fhoulders.  Sometimes  they  car- 
ried the  weights  in  their  hands,  which  were  of  differ- 
ent figures,  but  generally  oval  and  made  with  holes 
or  covered  with  thongs,  through  which  the  contend- 
ers put  their  fingers.  Thefe  weights  were  called 
Axmpej.  The  conteft  was  who  could  leap  the  higheft 
and  fartheft.  The  place  from  whence  they  jumped 
was  called  B«t»c,  and  that  to  which  they  leaped, 
trx-xp/Aivet,  becaufe  the  ground  was  there  dug  up. 
This  exercife  was  performed  in  the  fame  manner  by 
the  Romans. 

LEAR,  the  name  of  a  Britifh  king,  faid  in  old 
chronicles  to  have  fucceeded  his  father  Bladud,  about 
A.  M.  3160.  The  ftory  of  this  king  and  his  three 
daughters,  is  well  known  from  Shakefpeare's  excellent 
tragedy  founded  on  it. 

LEASE,  from  the  French  laifer,  demittere,  "  to 
let,"  in  law,  a  demife,  or  letting  of"  lands,  tenements, 
or  hereditaments,  unto  another  for  life,  term  of  years, 
or  at  will,  for  a  rent  referved. 

A  leafe  is  either  written,  called  an  indenture,  deed- 
poll,  or  leafe  in  writing  ;  or  by  word  of  mouth,  called 
leafe  parole. 

All  eftates,  interefts  of  freehold,  or  terms  for  years 
inlands,  &c.  not  put  in  writing  and  figned  by  the 
parties,  fhall  have  no  greater  effect  than  as  eftates  at 
will ;  unlefs  it  be  of  leafes  not  exceeding  three  years 
from  the  making  ;  wherein  the  rent  referved  fhall  be 
two-  thirds  of  the  value  of  things  demifed.  Leafes 
exceeding  three  years  muft  be  made  in  writing  ;  and  if 
the  fubftance  of  a  leafe  be  put  in  writing,  and  figned 
by  the  parties,  though  it  be  not  fealed,  it  fhall  have 
the  effect  of  a  leafe  for  years,  &c. 

An  affignment  differs  from  a  leafe  only  in  this ;  that 
by  a  leafe  one  grants  an  intereft  lefs  than  his  own,  re- 
ferving  to  himfelf  a  reverfion  ;  in  affignments  he  parts 
with  the  whole  property,  and  the  affignee  ftands  to 
all  intents  and  purpofes  in  the  place  of  the  affignor. 
Lease,  in  Scots  law.  See  Tack. 
Lease  and  Re/eafe,  a  fpecies  of  conveyance  ufed 
in  the  Englifh  law,  firft  invented  by  Serjeant  Moorer 
foon  after  the  ftatute  of  ufes,  and  now  the  moft  com- 
mon of  any,  and  therefore  not  to  be  fhaktn  ;  though 
very  great  lawyers  (as  particularly  Mr  Noy)  have 
formerly  doubted  its  validity.  It  is  thus  contrived. 
A  leafe,  or  rather  bargain  and  fale,  upon  fome  pecu- 
niary confideration,  for  one  year,  is  made  by  the  te- 
nant of  the  freehold  to  the  lelfee  or  bargainee.  Now 
this,  without  any  inrolment,  makes  the  bargainor 
ftand  feifed  to  the  ufe  of  the  bargainee,  and  vefts  in 
the  bargainee  the  ufe  of  the  term  for  a  year  ;  and  then 
the  ftatute  immediately  annexes  the  poffeffion.  He 
therefore,  being  thus  in  poffeffion,  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a  releafe  of  the  freehold  and  reverfion,  which 
muft  be  made  to  a  tenant  in  poffeffion  :  and  according- 
ly, the  next  day,  a  releafe  is  granted  to  him.  This 
is  held  to  fupply  the  place  of  livery  of  feifin  ;  and  fo 
a  conveyance  by  leafe  and  releafe  is  faid  to  amount  to 
a  feoffment. 

LEASH,  among   fportfmen,    denotes    three  crea- 
tures. 
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Leafing, 
Leather. 


tures  of  any  kind ;  but  chiefly  gre-hounds,  foxes, 
bucks,  and  hares. 

The  term  leajlo  alfo  fignifies  a  line  to  hold  in  a  hunt- 
ing dog  ;  and  a  fmall  long  thong  of  leather,  by  which 
a  falconer  holds  his  hawk. 

LEASING-making,  in  Scots  law,  the  uttering  of 
words  tending  to  excite  difcord  between  the  king  and 
his  people  ;   alfo  called  verbal  /edition. 

LEATHER,  the  fkin  of  feveral  forts  of  beads  dref- 
fed  and  prepared  for  the  ufe  of  various  manufacturers, 
whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  make  them  up. 

Dyeing  of  Leather,  Shins,  &c.  Blue  is  given  by 
fteeping  the  fubject  a  day  in  urine  and  indigo,  then 
boiling  it  with  alum  :  or  it  may  be  given  by  temper- 
ing the  indigo  with  red-wine,  and  wafhing  the  fkins 
therewith.  Red  is  given  by  wafhing  the  fkins,  and 
laying  them  two  hours  in  galls,  then  wringing  them 
out,  dipping  them  in  a  liquor  made  with  ligultrum, 
alum,  and  verdigris  in  water ;  and  laftly,  in  a  dye 
made  of  brazil-wood,  boiled  with  ley.  Purple  is  gi- 
ven by  wetting  the  fkins  with  a  folution  of  roche  alum 
in  warm  water  ;  and,  when  dry  again,  rubbing  them 
with  the  hand  with  a  decoction  of  log-wood  in  colder. 
Green  is  given  by  fmearing  the  fkin  with  fap-green 
and  alum-water  boiled.  Dark  green  is  alfo  given  with 
fteel-filings  and  fal  armoniac  fteeped  in  urine  till  foft, 
then  fmeared  over  the  fkin  ;  which  is  to  be  dried  in 
the  fhade.  Sky-colour  is  given  with  indigo  fteeped  in 
boiling  water,  and  the  next  morning  warmed  and 
fmeared  over  the  fkin.  Yellow,  by  fmearing  the  fkin 
over  with  aloes  and  linfeed-oil  diffolved  and  {trained  ; 
or  by  infufing  it  in  weld.  Orange-colour  is  given  by 
fmearing  with  fuftic  berries  boiled  in  alum-water  ;  or, 
for  a  deep  orange,  with  turmeric. 

Proccffcs  for  Dyeing  Leather  Red  and  Yellow  as 
praSifed  in  Turkey,  with  directions  for  Preparing  and 
Tanning  the  Skins  ;  as  communicated  by  Mr  Philippo,  a 
native  of  Armenia,  who  received  from  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  one  hundred  pounds, ,  and  alfo 
the  gold  medal  of  the  Society,  as  a  reward  for  difcovering 
this  fort. 

I.    Firfl   Preparation  of  the  Skins,    both  for  Red  and 


half  an  hour, 
on  the  flefh-fide,  limed  in 
md  doubled  together  with 


Yellow  Leather,  by  dr ejfmg  them  in  Lime.  Let  the  fkins, 
dried  with  the  hair  on,  be  firft  laid  to  foak  in  clean 
water  for  three  days  ;  let  them  then  be  broken  over 
the  flefh-fide,  put  into  frefn  water  for  two  days  long- 
er, and  afterwards  hung  up  to  drain  half  an 
Let  them  now  be  broken 

cold  lime  on  the  fame  lide,  «.u  ~ —  -~&. 

the  grain-fide  outward.  In  this  ftate  they  muft  be 
hung  up  within-doors  over  a  frame  for  five  or  fix  days, 
till  the  hair  be  loofe  ;  which  muft  then  be  taken  off, 
and  the  fkins  returned  into  the  lime-pit  for  about 
three  weeks.  Take  them  out,  and  let  them  be  well 
worked  flefh  and  grain,  every  fixth  or  feventh  day  du- 
ring that  time  :  after  which,  let  them  be  wafhed  ten 
times  in  clear  water,  changing  the  water  at  each  wafh- 
ing. They  are  next  to  be  prepared  in  drench,  as  be- 
low mentioned. 

2.  Second  Preparation  of  the  Skins  for  both  the  Red 
and  Yellow  Dyes  by  drenching,  Alter  fqueezing  the 
water  out  of  the  fkins,  put  them  into  a  mixture  of  bran 
and  water,  warm  as  new  milk,  in  the  following  pro- 
portions ;    viz.    about  three  pounds  of  bran  for  five 


fkirts,  and  water  fufficient  to  make  the  mixture  mode-   Leather. 

rately  fluid,  which  will  be  about  a  gallon  to  each  pound    " 

of  bran.  In  this  drench  let  the  lkins  lie  three  days  ; 
at  the  end  of  which  time  they  muft  be  well  worked, 
and  afterwards  returned  into  the  drench  two  days 
longer.  They  muft  then  be  taken  out  and  rub- 
bed between  the  hands  ;  the  water  fqueezed  from 
them,  and  the  bran  fcraped  off  clear  from  both  fides 
of  the  fkins.  After  this  they  muft  be  again  wafhed 
ten  times  in  clear  water,  and  the  water  fqueezed  out 
of  them. 

Thus  far  the  preparatory  procefs  of  all  the  fkins, 
whether  intended  to  be  dyed  red  or  yellow,  is  the  fame; 
but  afterwards  thofe  which  are  to  be  died  red,  muft 
be  treated  as  follows. 

3.  Preparations  in  Honey  and  Bran  of  the  Skins  that 
are  to  be  dyed  Red.  Mix  one  pound  of  honey  witli 
three  pints  of  luke-warm  water,  and  ftir  them  toge- 
ther till  the  honey  is  diiTolved.  Then  add  two  double 
handfuls  of  bran  ;  and  taking  four  fkins  (for  which  the 
above  quantity  of  the  mixture  will  be  fufficient)  work 
them  well  in  it  one  after  another.  Afterwards  fold  up 
each  fkin  feparately  into  a  round  form,  with  the  flefli- 
fide  inwards  ;  and  lay  them  in  an  earthen  pan,  or  other 
proper  veifel ;  if  in  the  fummer,  by  the  fide  of  each 
other ;  but  in  the  winter,  on  the  top  of  each  other. 
Place  the  veifel  in  a  floping  pofition,  fo  that  fiich  part 
of  the  fluid  as  may  fpontaneoufly  drain  from  the  fkins, 
may  pafs  from  them.  An  acid  fermentation  will  then 
rife  in  the  liquor,  and  the  fkins  will  fwell  confiderably. 
In  this  ftate  they  muft  continue  for  feven  or  eight 
days  ;  but  the  moifture  that  drains  from  them  muft 
be  poured  off,  once  or  twice  a-day,  as  occafion  may  re- 
quire. After  this  a  further  preparation  in  fait  is  ne- 
ceffary  ;  and  which  muft  be  performed  in  the  follow- 


ing manner. 


4.  Preparation  in  Salt,  of  the  Skins  to  be  dyed  Red. 
After  the  ikins  have  been  fermented  in  the  honey  and 
bran,  as  abovementioned,  let  them  be  taken  out  of  that 
mixture  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  and  well  rubbed 
with  dry  common  fea-falt,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
half  a  pound  to  each  fkin ;  the  fait  muft  be  well  rub- 
bed and  worked  with  them.  This  will  make  them  con- 
tract, again  and  part  with  a  further  confiderable  quan- 
tity of  moifture  ;  which  muft  be  fqueezed  out  by  draw- 
ing each  fkin. feparately  through  the  hand.  They 
muft  next  be  fcraped  clean  on  both  fides  from  the  bran, 
fuperfluous  fait,  and  moifture  that  may  adhere  to  them. 
After  which,  dry  fait  muft  be  ftrewed  over  the  grain- 
fide,  and  well  rubbed  in  with  the  hands.  They  are 
then  to  be  doubled  with  the  flefh  fide  outwards,  length- 
wife  from  neck  to  tail,  and  a  little  more  dry  fait  muft 
be  thinly  ftrewed  over  the  flefh-fide,  and  rubbed  in ; 
for  the  two  laft  operations,  about  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  fait  will  be  fufficient  for  each  fkin.  They  muft  then 
be  put,  thus  folded  on  each  other,  between  two  clean 
boards,  placed  floping,  breadthwife ;  and  a  heavy 
weight  laid  on  the  upper  board,  in  order  gradually  to 
prefs  out  what  moifture  they  will  thus  part  with.  In 
this  ftate  of  preflure,  they  muft  be  continued  two  days 
or  longer,  till  it  is  convenient  to  dye  them,  for  which 
they  will  then  be  duly  prepared. 

5.  Preparations  of  the  Red  Dye,  in  a  proper  propor- 
tion for  four  Jkins.     Put  eight  gallons  of  water  into  a 

copper, 
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Leather,  copper,  with  feven  ounces  of  fhenan  (a)  tied  up  in  a 
"— -v— '  linen  bag.  Light  a  fire  under  a  copper  ;  and  when  the 
water  has  boiled  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  take  out 
the  bag  of  fhenan,  and  put  into  the  boiling  fluid  or 
lixivium,  ift,  two  drams  of  alum;  2dly,  two  drams 
pomegranate  bark  ;  3dly,  three  quarters  of  an  ounce 
of  turmeric;  4thly,  three  ounces  of  cochineal;  5thly,  two 
ounces  of  loaf-fugar.  Let  the  whole  mixture  boil  about 
fix  minutes,  then  cover  the  fire,  and  take  out  a  quart 
of  liquor,  putting  it  into  a  flat  earthen  pan  ;  and  when 
it  is  as  cold  as  new  milk,  take  one  fkin,  folded  length- 
wife,  the  grain-fide  outwards,  and  dip  it  in  the  liquor, 
rubbing  it  gently  with  the  hands.  Then  taking  out 
the  fkin,  hang  it  up  to  drain,  and  throw  away  the  fuper- 
fluous  dye.  Proceed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  re- 
maining three  fkins  :  repeating  the  operation  of  each 
fkin  feparately,  eight  times,  fqueezing  the  fkins  by 
drawing  them  through  the  hands  before  each  frefh  dip- 
ping. Lay  them  now  on  one  fide  of  a  large  pan,  fet 
floping,  to  drain  off  as  much  of  the  moifture  as  will  run 
from  them  without  preffure,  for  about  two  hours,  or  till 
they  are  cold  ;  then  tan  them  as  below  directed. 

6.  Tanning  the  Red  Shins.  Powder  four  ounces  of 
the  beft  white  galls  in  a  marble  mortar,  fifting  it  thro' 
a  fine  fieve.  Mix  the  powder  with  about  three  quarts 
of  water,  and  work  the  fkins  well  in  this  mixture  for 
half  an  hour  or  more,  folding  up  the  fkins  four-fold. 
Let  them  lie  in  this  tan  for  24  hours  ;  when  they  muft 
be  worked  again  as  before  ;  then  taken  out,  fcraped 
clean  on  both  fides  from  the  firft  galls,  and  put  into  a 
like  quantity  of  frefh  galls  aud  water.  In  this  frefh 
mixture  they  muft  be  again  well  worked  for  three 
quarters  of  an  hour ;  then  folded  up  as  before,  and 
left  in  the  frefh  tan  for  three  days.  On  the  fourth  day 
they  muft  be  taken  out,  wafhed  clean  from  the  galls  in 
feven  or  eight  frefh  quantities  of  water,  and  then  hung 
up  to  dry. 

7.  Manner  of  Drejfing  Skins  after  they  are  tanned. 
When  the  fkins  have  been  treated  as  above,  and  are 
very  near  dry,  they  fhould  be  fcraped  with  the  proper 
inftrument  or  fcraper  on  the  flefh-fide,  to  reduce  them 
to  a  proper  degree  of  thicknefs.  They  are  then  to  be 
laid  on  a  fmooth  board,  and  glazed  by  rubbing  them 
with  a  fmooth  glafs.  After  which  they  muft  be  oiled, 
by  rubbing  with  olive-oil,  by  means  of  a  linen  rag, 
in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  oil  for  four 
fkins :  they  are  then  to  be  grained  on  a  graining-board, 
lengthwife,  breadthwife,  and  cornerwife,  or  from  corner 
to  corner. 

8.  Preparations    with   Galls  for  the    Skins  to  be    dyed. 


< ^~ 


Tellow.  After  the  four  fkins  are  taken  out  of  the  Leather, 
drench  of  bran,  and  clean  wafhed  as  before  directed  in 
the  fecond  article,  they  muft  be  very  well  worked,  half 
an  hour  or  more,  in  a  mixture  of  a  pound  ?nd  a  half  of 
the  beft  white  galls,  finely  powdered,  with  two  quarts 
of  clean  water.  The  fkins  are  then  to  be  feparately 
doubled  lengthwife,  rolled  up  with  the  flefh-fide  out- 
wards, laid  in  the  mixture,  and  clofe  prefTed  down  on 
each  other,  in  which  ftate  they  muft  continue  two  whole 
days.  On  the  third  day  let  them  be  again  worked  in 
the  tan  ;  and  afterwards  fcraped  clean  from  the  galls, 
with  an  ivory  or  brafs  inftrument  (for  no  iron  muft 
touch  them).  They  muft  then  be  put  into  a  frefh  tan, 
made  of  two  pounds  of  galls  finely  powdered,  with  a- 
bout  three  quarts  of  water,  and  well  worked  therein 
15  times.  After  this  they  muft  be  doubled,  rolled  up 
as  before,  and  laid  in  the  fecond  tan  for  three  days. 
On  the  third  day  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  white  fea- 
falt  muft  be  worked  into  each  fkin  ;  and  the  fkins  dou- 
bled up  as  before,  and  returned  into  the  tan,  till  the 
day  following,  when  they  are  to  be  taken  out,  and  well 
wafhed  fix  times  in  cold  water,  and  four  times  in  wa- 
ter lukewarm.  The  water  muft  be  then  well  fqueezed 
out,  by  laying  the  fkins  under  preffure,  for  about  half 
an  hour,  between  two  boards,  when  a  weight  of  about 
200  or  300  pounds  laid  upon  the  uppermoft  board, 
when  they  will  be  ready  for  the  dye. 

9.  Preparation  of  the  Yellow  Dye,  in  the  proper  pro- 
portion  for  four  Skins.  Mix  fix  ounces  of  the  caffiari  ge- 
hira  (b),  or  dgehira,  or  the  berries  of  the  eaftern 
rhamnus,  with  the  fame  quantity  of  alum  ;  and  pound 
them  together  till  they  be  fine,  in  a  marble  or  brafs 
mortar  with  a  brafs  peftle.  Then  dividing  the  mate- 
rials, thus  powdered,  into  three  equal  parts  of  four 
ounces  each,  put  one  of  thofe  three  parts  into  about  a 
pint  and  a  half  of  water,  in  a  china  or  earthen  veffel, 
and  ftir  the  mixture  together.  Let  the  fluid  ftand  to 
cool,  till  it  will  not  fcald  the  hand.  Then  fpreading 
one  of  the  fkins  flat  on  a  table,  in  a  warm  room,  with 
the  grain-fide  uppermoft,  pour  a  fourth  part  of  the 
tinging  liquor,  prepared  as  above  directed,  over  the 
upper  or  grain-fide,  fpreading  it  equally  over  the  fkin 
with  the  hand,  and  rubbing  it  well  in.  Afterwards  do 
the  like  with  the  other  three  fkins,  for  which  the  mix- 
ture firft  made  will  be  fufficient. 

This  operation  muft  be  repeated  twice  more  on  each 
fkin  feparately,  with  the  remaing  eight  ounces  of  the 
powder  of  the  berries,  and  alum  with  the  abovemen- 
tioned  due  proportions  of  hot  water,  put  to  them  as 
before  directed. 

The 


(a)  Shenan  is  a  drug  much  ufed  by  dyers  in  the  Eaft  ;  and  may  eafily  be  procured  at  any  of  the  ports  of 
Svria  and  Africa,  in  the  Levant.  It  is^he  Eaftern  jointed-kali,  called  by  batam{\s  falieornia  ;  and  grows  in  great 
plenty  in  thofe  and  other  parts  of  the  the  eaft.  There  is  a  leffer  fpecies  of  the  falicornia  on  the  coaft  of  Britian 
which  from  its  great  affinity  with  the  fhenan,  might  be  prefumed  to  have  the  fame  qualities.  On  fome  trials, 
however,  it  has  not  appeared  to  ani'wer  the  intention  of  the  fhenan  ;  but  it  will  not  be  prudent  to  purfue  the  ex- 
amination of  this  further,  as  fome  unknown  circumstances  in  the  collecting  or  ufing  the  Englifh  Falicornia  might 
o<-cniion  the  mifc  irriage.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Eaftern  fhenan  may,  at  all  events,  be  eafily  procured  in  any 
quantity,  afav2rytrirlingexper.ee,  by  any  of  the  captains  of  Turkey  fliips,  at  Aleppo,  Smyrna,  &c. 

(b)  The  caffiari  geliira  is  the  berries  of  an  eaftern  rhamnus,  or  buckthorn-tree  ;  and  may  be  had  at  Aleppo, 
aud  ether  parts  cf  the  Levant,  at  a  fmall  price.  The  common  Avignon  or  yellow  berries  may  be  fubftitutcd, 
but  not  with  fo  good  an  effect  ;  the  caffiari  gehira  being  a  ftronger  an  I  brighter  yellow  dye,  both  for  this  ufe  and 
alfo  that  of  colouring  paper-hangings,  &c. 
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Leather, 
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The  fkins,  when  dyed,  are  to  be  hung  up  on  a 
wooden  frame,  without  being  folded,  with  the  grain- 
iide  outwards,  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  drain  ; 
when  they  mull  be  carried  to  a  river  or  ftream  of  run- 
ning water,  and  well  waflied  therein  fix  times  or  more. 
After  this  they  mull:  be  put  under  premire  for  about 
an  hour,  till  the  water  be  well  fqueezed  out ;  afterwards 
the  (kins  muft  be  hung  up  to  dry  in  a  warm  room. 

This  being  done,  the  fkins  are  to  be  dreffed  and 
grained  as  before  directed  for  thofe  dyed  red ;  except 
the  oiling,  which  muft  be  omitted. 

Blacking  Leather.  In  the  tanning  of  leather  it 
is  fo  much  impregnated  with  the  aftringent  parts  of 
oak-bark,  or  with   that   matter  which  ftrikes  a  black 


particle  of  leaven  was  found  in  their  houfes,  they  ima- 
gined the  whole  v/as  polluted,  for  a  little  leaven  iea- 
veneth  the  whole  lump.  Leaven,  in  its  figurative 
fenfe,  fignifies  the  bad  paftions  of  envy  and  malice, 
and  rancour,  which  four  the  temper,  and  extend  their 
ferment  over  the  focial  affections ;  whereas  unleaven- 
ed bread  implies  iincerity  and  truth.  It  is  frequently 
ufed  for  any  kind  of  moral  contagion. 
LEAVES  of  plants.  See  Leaf 
Colours  extracted  from  Leaves.     See    CoLQUR-Mah 


S/WO 
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LEBADEA,  or  Lebadia,  an  ancient  town  of 
Bceotia,  on  the  borders  of  Phocis,  fituated  between 
Helicon    and  Chseronea,  near  Coronaea.     In  it  flood 


with  green  vitriol;  that  rubbing  it  over  three  or  four  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Trophonius,  which  whoever  went 

times  with  a  folution  of  the  vitriol,  or  with  a  folution  to  confult,  defcended  into  a  fubterraneous  gulf, 
of  iron  made  in  vegetable  acids,  is  fufficientfor  ftaining         LEBEDA,  an  ancient  fea-port  town  of  Africa,  in 

it  black.     Of  this   we  may  be  convinced  by  dropping  the  kingdom  of  Tripoli,  with  a  pretty  good  harbour, 

a  little  of  the  folution  on  the  unblacked  fide  of  com-  and  an  old  caftle,  feated  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;. 

mon  fhoe-leather.     This  operation  is  performed  by  the  in  E.  Long.  14.  50.  N.  Lat.  32.  10. 
currier :  who,  after  the  colouring,  gives  a  glofs  to  the         LEBEDOS,  reckoned   among    the    twelve  ancient 

leather  with  a  folution   of  gum-arabic  and  fize  made  cities  of  Ionia,  was  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  Smyrna. 

in  vinegar.     Where  the  previous  aftringent  impregna-  It  was  the  refidence  of   ftage-players,  and  the  place 

tion  is   infufficient  to  give  due  colour,  and  for  thofe  where  they  met  from  all  parts  of  Ionia,  as   far  as  the 

forts  of  leather  which  have  not  been  tanned,  fome  galls  Heilefpont,  and  celebrated  annual  games  in  honour  of 

or  other  aftringents  are  added  to  the  folution  of  iron  ;  Bacchus,  (Strabo).  It  was  overthrown  by  Lyfimachus, 

and  in  many  cafes,  particularly  for  the  finer  forts  of  who  removed  the  inhabitants  to  Ephefus ;  fcarce  ever 

leather,  and  for  renewing  the  blacknefs,  ivory  or  lamp-  after  recovering  itfelf,  and  becoming  rather  a 

black  are  ufed.     A  mixture  of  either  of  thefe  with  lin-  than  a  town,  (Horace.) 
feed  oil  makes  the  common  oil-blacking.     For  a  mining         LEBEN,    or    Lebena, 


village 


blacking,  fmall  beer  or  water  are  taken  inftead  of  oil, 
in  the  quantity  of  about  a  pint  to  an  ounce  of  the 
ivory-black,  with  the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  of 
brown  fugar  and  as  much  gum-arabic.  The  white  of 
an  egg,  fubftituted  for  the  gum,  makes  the  black 
more  fhining,  but  is  fuppofed  to  hurt  the  leather,  and 
make  it  apt  to  crack.  It  muft  be  be  obvious,  however, 
that  all  thefe  compofitions  admit  of  a  great  many  va- 
riations. 

Gilding  of  Leather.  Take  glair  of  the  whites  of 
eggs,  or  gum  water,  and  with  a  brufh  rub  over  the 
leather  with  either  of  them ;  then  lay  on  the  gold  or 
filver,  and,  letting  them  dry,  burnifh  them.  See  the 
articles  Gilding  and  Burnishing. 

To  drefs  or  cover  Leather  tuitb  Silver  or  Gold.  Take 
brown-red ;  grind  or  move  it  on  a  ftone  with  a  muller, 
adding  water  and  chalk  ;  and  when  the  latter  is  dif- 
folved,  rub  or  lightly  daub  the  leather  over  with  it, 
till  it  looks  a  little  whitifh  ;  and  then  lay  on  the  leaf- 
filver  or  gold  before  the  leather  is  quite  dry,  laying 
the  leaves  a  little  over  each  other,  that  there  may  not 
be  the  leaft  part  uncovered  ;  and  when  they  have  well 
clofed  with  the  leather,  and  are  fufficiently  dried  on  and 
hardened,  rub  them  over  with  an  ivory  poliiher,  or  the 
foretooth  of  a  horfe. 

LEAVEN,  a  piece  of  four  dough,  ufed  to  ferment 
and  render  light  a  much  larger  quantity  of  dough  or 
pafte.     See  Bread,  Barm,  and  Baking. 

Leaven  was  ftrictly  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Mofes 
during  the  feven  days  of  the  pafTover  ;  and  the  Jews,  in 
obedience  to  this  law,  very  carefully  purified  their 
houfts  from  all  leaven  as  foon  as  the  vigil  of  the  feaft 
began.  Nothing  of  honey  or  leaven  was  t  have  place 
in  any  thing  prefented  to  the  Lord,  upon  his  altar, 
during  this  folemnity.     If  during  the  feaft,  the  leaft 


or  j_,ebena,  (anc.  geog.)  one  of  the 
port-towns  of  the  Gortynians,  near  the  promontory 
Leon,  on  the  fcuth-eaft  fide  of  Crete ;  famous  for  a 
temple  of  ./Efculapius  in  imitation  of  that  of  Cyre- 
naica. 

LEBRIXA,  an  ancient,  ftrong,  and  pleafant  town 
of  Spain,  in  Andalufia  ;  feated  on  a  territory  abound- 
ing in  corn,  wine,  and  a  great  number  of  olive-trees,, 
of  whofe  fruit  they  make  the  beft  oil  in  Spain.  W. 
Long.  5.  32.  N.  Lat.  36.  52. 

LEBUS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Up- 
per Saxony,  and  in  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburg, 
with  a  bifhop's  fee,  fecularized  in  favour  of  the  houfe 
of  Brandenburg.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Oder,  in 
E.  Long.  14.  55.     N.  Lat.  52.  28. 

LECCE,  a  rich,  populous,  and  moft  beautiful  town 
of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  in  the  Terra 
d'Otranto,  of  which  it  is  the  chief  place,  and  the  fee 
of  a  bifhop.     E.  Long.  18.  20.  N.  Lat.  40.  38. 

LECCO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy 
feated  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  lake  Como. 
9.  40.  N.  Lat.  45.  45. 

LECHLADE,  a  town  of  Gloucefterftiire 
land,  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  river  Lech  with 
the  Thames.     W.  Long.  2.  15.  N.  Lat.  51.  42. 

LECHNICH,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhine,  and  in  the  electorate  of  Cologne. 
E.  Long.  6.  35.  N.  Lat.  50.  40. 

LECTI,  beds  or  couches,  were  of  two  kinds  a- 
mongft  the  Romans,  as  being  deftined  to  two  different 
ufes,  to  lie  upon  at  entertainments,  and  to  repofe  upon 
for  nightly  reft.  The  firft  were  called  lefli  tricliniares, 
the  other  leBi  cubicularii.     See  Beds. 

LECTICA,  was   a  litter  or  vehicle,   in  which  the 
Romans  were  carried.     It  was  of  two   kinds,  covered 
and  uncovered.     The  covered  lectica  is  called  by  Pli- 
ny 


of  Milan, 
E.  Long. 
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LeAicau'v  ny  cubiculum  vialorum,  a  traveller's  bed-chamber:  And 
||         indeed  we  are  informed  that  Auguftus  frequently  or- 
L  e&urers.  dered  his  fervants  to  flop  his  litter  that  he  might  fleep 
'      m*~—~'  Up0n  the  road.     This   vehicle  was  carried  by  fix  or 
eight  men  called  ktlicarii.     The  lectica  differed  from 
the  fdla,  for  in  the  firft  the  traveller  could  recline  him- 
felf  for  fleep,  in  the  latter  he  was  obliged  to  fit.     The 
ledtica  was  invented  in  Bithynia ;  the  fella  was  a  Ro- 
man machine,  and  efteemed  the  more  honourable  of 
the   two.     Lectica  was  alio  the  name  of  the  funeral 
bed  or  bier  for  carrying  out  the  dead. 

LECTICARII,  among  the  Romans,  fervants  who 
carried  the  Lectica. 

LECTICARIUS  was  alfo  an  officer  in  the  Greek 
church,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  bear  off  the  bodies  of 
thofe  who  died,  and  to  bury  them.  Thefe  were  other- 
wife  denominated  decani  and  copiat/e. 

LECTIO,  reading.  Confidered  in  a  medicinal  view, 
it  is  faid  by  Celfus,  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  to  be  bad,  efpecially 
after  fupper,  for  thofe  whofe  heads  are  weak ;  and  in 
lib.  1.  cap.  8.  he  recommends  reading  with  an  audible 
voice  for  fuch  as  have  weak  ftomachs.  It  is  alfo 
directed  by  Paulus  iEginetus  as  an  exercife,  lib.  1. 
-cap.  19. 

LECTISTERNIUM,  a  folemn  ceremony  obferved 
by  the  Romans  in  times  of  public  danger,  wherein  an 
entertainment  was  prepared  with  great  magnificence, 
and  ferved  up  in  the  temples.  The  gods  were  invited 
to  partake  of  the  good  cheer,  and  their  ftatutes  placed 
upon  couches  round  the  table  in  the  fame  manner  as 
men  ufed  to  fit  at  meat.  The  firft  lectifternium  held 
at  Rome  was  in  honour  of  Apollo,  Latona,  Diana, 
Hercules,  Mercury,  and  Neptune,  to  put  a  ftop  to  a 
contagious  diftemper  which  raged  amongft  the  cattle, 
in  the  year  of  Rome  354.  At  thefe  feafts  the  Epulo- 
nes  prefided,  and  the  facred  banquet  was  called  epulum. 
See  Epulo,  Epulum,  &c. 

Something  like  the  lectifternium  was  'occafionally 
obferved  among  the  Greeks,  according  to  Cafau- 
bon. 

LECTORES,  among  the  Roman's,  fervants  in  great 
mens  houfes,  who  were  employed  in  reading  while 
their  matters  were  at  fupper.  They  were  called  by  the 
Greeks  Anagnost^. 

LECTOURE,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  town  of 
France,  in  Gafcony,  with  a  caftle  and  a  bifhop's  fee  ; 
feated  on  a  mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  ri- 
ver Gers.     E.  Long.  o.  42.  N.  Lat.  43.  56. 

LECTURERS,  in  England,  are  an  order  of  preach- 
ers in  parifh  churches,  diitmct  from  the  rector,  vicar, 
and  curate.  They  are  chofen  by  the  veftry,  or  chief 
inhabitants  of  the  parifh,  fupporte'd  by  voluntary  fub- 
fcriptions  and  legacies,  and  are  ufually  the  afternoon 
preachers  in  the  Sunday  fervice.  The  term  is  alfo 
more  generally  applied  to  thofe  who  preach  on  Sun- 
day, or  on  any  ftated  day  of  the  week,  in  churches, 
or  other  places  of  public  worfhip.  By  13  &  14  Car.  II. 
cap.  4.  lecturers  in  churches,  unlicenfed,  and  not  con- 
forming to  the  liturgy,  fhall  be  difahled,  and  ilia.ll  alfo 
fuffer  three  months  imprifonment  in  the  common  goal ; 
and  two  juRices,  or  the  mayor  in  a  town  corporate, 
fhall,    upon    certificate    from    tile    ordinary,    commit 

them  according;]  v.     Where  there  are  lectures  founded 

p  j 

by   the    donations  of  pious  perfons,  the  lecturers  are 
•  appointed  by  the  founders  without  any  interpofition 
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or  confent  of  rectors  of  churches,  &c.  though  with  the 
leave  and  approbation  of  the  bifhop  ;  fuch  as  that  of 
Lady  Moyer's  at  St  Paul's.  But  the  lecturer  is  not 
intitled  to  the  pulpit,  without  the  confent  of  the  rec- 
tor or  vicar,  who  is  poffeffed  of  the  freehold  of  the 
church. 

LED  A,  (fab.  hift.)  a  daughter  of  king  Thefpius 
and  Eurythemus,  who  married  Tyndarus  king  of  Spar- 
ta. She  was  feen  bathing  in  the  river  Eurotas  by  Ju- 
piter, when  fhe  was  fome  few  days  advanced  in  her 
pregnancy,  and  the  god,  ftruck  with  her  beauty,  re- 
folved  to  deceive  her.  He  perfuaded  Venus  to  change 
herfelf  into  an  eagle,  while  he  affumed  the  form  of  a 
fwan,  and  after  this  metamorphofis  Jupiter,  as  if  fear- 
ful of  the  tyrannical  cruelty  of  the  bird  of  prey,  fled 
through  the  air  into  the  arms  of  Leda,  who  willingly 
fheltered  the  trembling  fwan  from  the  aflaults  of  his 
fuperior  enemy.  The  careifes  with  which  the  naked 
Leda  received  the  fwan,  enabled  Jupiter  to  avail  him- 
felf  of  his  fituation,  and  nine  months  after  this  ad- 
venture the  wife  of  Tyndarus  brought  forth  two  eggs, 
of  one  of  which  fprung  Pollux  and  Helena,  and  of  the 
other  Caftor  and  Clytemneftra.  The  two  former  were 
deemed  the  offspring  of  Jupiter,  and  the  others  claimed 
Tyndarus  for  their  father.  Some  mythologifts  attri- 
bute this  amour  to  Nemefis  and  not  to  Leda ;  and 
they  farther  mention,  that  Leda  was  entrufted  with 
the  education  of  the  children  which  fprung  from  the 
eggs  brought  forth  by  Nemefis.  To  reconcile  this  di- 
verfity  of  opinions,  others  maintain  that  Leda  received 
the  name  of  Nemefis  after  death.  Homer  and  Hefiod 
make  no  mention  of  the  metamorphofis  of  Jupiter  into 
a  fwan,  whence  fome  have  imagined  that  the  fable 
was  unknown  to  thefe  two  ancient  poets,  and  probably 
invented  fmce  their  age. 

LEDBURY,  a  town  of  Herefordfhire  in  England. 
It  is  a  well-built  town  feated  on  a  rich  clay  foil,  and 
inhabited  moftly  by  clothiers,  who  carry  on  a  pretty 
large  trade.     W.  Long.  2.  27.  N.  Lat.  52.  6. 

LEDESMA,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  feated  on  the  river  Tome,  in 
W.  Long.  5.  25.  N.  Lat  47.  2. 

LEDGER,  the  principal  book  wherein  merchants 
enter  their  accounts.     See  Book-keeping. 

LEDUM,  marsh  cistus,  or  Wild  Rofemary  :  A 
genus  ot  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  de- 
candria  clafs  of  plants;  and  in  the  natural  method 
ranking  under  the  18th  order,  Bicornes.  The  calyx  is 
quinquefid  ;  the  corolla  plain  and  quinquepartite  ;  the 
capfule  quinquelocular,  and  opening  at  the  bafe.  There 
is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  paluftre,  with  very  narrow 
leaves.  This  grows  naturally  upon  bogs  and  molfes 
in  many  parts  of  Yorkfhire,  Chefh're,  and  Lancafhire  ; 
rifing  with  a  (lender  fhrubby  ftalk  about  two  feet  hiyh, 
dividing  into  many  (lender  branches,  garniihed  with 
narrow  leaves,  not  much  unlike  thofe  of  heath.  The 
flowers  are  produced  in  fmall  clufters  at  the  end  of  the 
branches,  and  arc  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  ftrawberry- 
tree,  but  fpread  open  wider  at  top.  Thefe  are  of  a 
reddifh  colour,  and  in  the  natural  places  of  their  growth 
are  fuceeeded  by  feed-vefiels  filled  with  fmall  feeds 
which  ripen  in  autumn. — This  plant  is  with  great  dif- 
ficulty kept  in  a  garden  ;  for  as  it  naturally  grows  upon 
bogs,  unlefs  the  plants  have  a  fimilar  foil  they  will 
not  thrive.     They  muft  be  procured  from  the  places  of 

their 
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their  growth,  and  taken  up  with  good  roots ;  otherwife  did  not  long  furvive  his  enlargement,  dying  at    the 

they  will  not  live.  early  age  of  34.     Cibber,  in   his  Lives  of  the  Poets, 

LEE,  an  epithet  ufed  by  feamen  to  dift  inguifh  that  fays   he   periined   unfortunately   in  a  night-ramble   in 

part  of  the  hemifphere  to  which  the  wind  is  directed,  London  ftreets. — His  Theodofius  and  Alexander  the 


from  the  other  part  whence  it  arifes ;  which  latter  is 
accordingly  called  to  windward.  This  expreffion  is 
chiefly  ufed  when  the  wind  croffes  the  line  of  a  fhip's 
courfe,  fo  that  all  on  a  fide  of  her  is  called  to  wind- 
ward, and  all  on  the  oppofite  fide  to  leeward.     Hence, 

Under  the  Lee,  implies  farther  to  the  leeward,  or 
farther  from  that  part  of  the  horizon  whence  the  wind 
blows  :  as, 

Under  the  Lee  of  the  JJiore  ;  i.  e.  at  a  fhort  diftance 
from  the  fhore  which  lies  to  windward.     This  phrafe 


Great  are  ftock-plays,  and  to  this  day  are  often  afted 
with  great  applaufe.  The  late  Mr  Barry  was  parti- 
cularly fortunate  in  the  character  of  the  Macedonia 
Hero. 

LF.E-Penny,  or  Lee-Jlone,  a  curious  piece  of  antiqui- 
ty  belonging  to  the  family  of  Lee  in  Scotland,  and 
of  which  the  following  account  has  been  given  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  December  1787. 

It  is  a  (tone  of  a  dark  red  colour  and  triangular 
fhape,  and  its  fize  about  half  an  inch  each  fide.     It  is 


is  commonly  underftocd  to  exprefs  the  fituation  of  a  fet  in  a  piece  of  filvcr  coin,  which,  though  much  de- 
ve/fel  anchored,  or  failing  under  the  weather-fhore,  faced,  by  fome  letters  ftill  remaining  is  fuppofed  to  be 
where  there  is  always  fmoother  water,  and  lefs  danger    a  fhilling  of  Edward  I.  the  crofs  being  very  plain,  as 


of  heavy  feas,  than  at  a  great  diftance  from  it 

Lee  Larches,  the  fudden  and  violent  rolls  which  a 
fhip  often  takes  to  the  leeward  in  a  high  fea,  parti- 
cularly when  a  large  wave  ftrikes  her  on  the  weather- 
fide. 

LEE-Side,  all  that  part  of  a  fliip  or  boat  which  lies 
between  the  mail  and  the  fide  fartheft  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the    wind ;  or    otherwife,  the  half  of  a   fhip, 


it  is  on  his  iliillings. — It  has  been,  by  tradition,  in 
the  Lee  family  fince  the  year  1320  odds;  that  is,  a 
little  after  the  death  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  who  ha- 
ving ordered  his  heart  to  be  carried  to  the  Holy  Land, 
there  to  be  buried,  one  of  the  noble  family  of  Dou- 
glas was  fent  with  it,  and  it  is  faid  got  the  Crowned 
Heart  in  his  arms  from  that  circumftance  :  but  the  per- 
fon  who  carried  the  heart  was  Simon  Locard  of  Lee, 


which  is  preffed  down  towards  the  water  by  the  effort    who  juft  about  this  t:me  borrowed  a  large  fum  of  mo- 


of  the  fails,  as  feparated  from  the  other  half  by  a  line 
drawn  through  the  middle  of  her  length.  That  part 
of  the  fhip  which  lies  to  windward  of  this  line  is 
accordingly  called  the  weather-fide.  Thus  admit  a  fhip 
to  be  failing  fouthward,  with  the  wind  at  eaft,  then 


ney  from  Sir  William  de  Lendfay,  prior  of  Air,  for 
which  he  granted  a  bond  of  annuity  often  pounds  of 
filver,  during  the  life  of  the  faid  Sir  William  de  Lend- 
fay, out  of  his  lands  of  Lee  and  Cartland.  The  ori- 
ginal bond,  dated   1323,  and  witnefTed  by  the  princi- 


her  ftarbord  or  right  fide  the  lee  fide ;  and  the  lar-    pal  nobility  of  the  country,  is  ftill  remaining  among 


is 

board,  or  left,  the  weather-fide, 

LfE-Stone.      See  LEE-Penny. 

Lf.R-Way.     See  Navigation. 

LEE  (Nathaniel),  a  very  eminent  dramatic  poet 
of  the  laft  centsry,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman,  who 
gave  him  a  liberal  education. — He  received  his  firft 
rudiments    of  learning   at    Weftminfter  fchool  ;  from 


the  family  papers. 

As  this  was  a  great  fum  in  thofe  days,  it  is  thought 
it  was  borrowed  for  that  expedition  ;  and,  from  his 
being  the  perfon  who  carried  the  royal  heart,  he 
changed  his  name  to  Lockhecrt,  as  it  is  fometimes 
fpelled,  or  Lockhart,  and  got  a  heart  within  a  lock 
for  part  of  his  arms,  with  the  motto  Corda  ferata  pan- 
whence  he  went  to  Trinity-college,  Cambridge.—  do. — This  Simon  Lcckhart  having  taken  prifoner  a 
Going  to  London,  however,  his  inclination  prompt-  Saracen  prince  or  chief,  his  wife  came  to  ranfom  him  ; 
ed  him  to  appear  on  the  theatre  ;  but  he  was  not  and  on  counting  out  the  money  or  jewels,  this  ftonc 
more  fuccefsful  in  reprefenting  the  thoughts  of  other    fell  out  of  her  purfe,  which  flie    haftily    fnatched  up; 


men,  than  many  a  genius  befides,  who  have  been 
equally  unfortunate  in  treading  the  ftage,  although 
they  knew  fo  well  how  to  write  for  it.  He  produced 
1 1  tragedies,  all  of  which  contain  a  very  great  por- 
tion of  true  poetic  enthufiafm.  None,  if  any,  ever 
felt  the  paflion  of  love  more  truly ;  nor  could  any  one 
defcribe  it  with  more  tendernefs.  Addifon  commends 
his  genius  highly  ;  obferving,  that  none  of  the   Eng- 


which  Simon  Lockhart  obferving,  infilled  to  have  it, 
elfe  he  would  not  give  up  his  prifoner. — Upon  this  the 
lady  gave  it  him,  and  told  him  its  many  virtues,  vh. 
that  it  cured  all  difeafes  in  cattle,  and  the  bite  of  a 
mad  dog  both  in  man  and  beaft.  It  is  ufed  by  dip- 
ping the  ftone  in  water,  which  is  given  to  the  difea- 
fed  cattle  to  drink  ;  and  the  perfon  who  has  been  bit, 
and  the  wound  or  part  infedted,  is  walhed  with  the 


lifh  poets  had  a  happier  turn  for  tragedy,  although  water.  There  are  no  words  ufed  in  the  dipping  of  the 
his  natural  fire  and  unbridled  impetuofity  hurried  him  ftone,  nor  any  money  taken  by  the  fervants,  without 
bevond  all  bounds  of  probability,  and  fometimes  were     incurring  the  owner's  difpleafure.     Many  are  the  cures 

all 


quite  out  of  nature.     The  truth    is,  this  poet's   ima-  faid  to  be  performed  by  it,  and  people  come  trom 

gination  ran  away  with  his  reafon  ;  fo  that  at   length  parts  of  Scotland,  and  even  as  far  up  in  England  a« 

he   became  quite  crazy  ;  and  grew  fo  mad,  that  his  Yorkfhirc,  to    get  the    water    in   which    the    ftone  is 

friends  were  obliged  to  confine  him  in  bedlam,  where  dipped,    to  give    their  cattle  when    ill    of  the    mur- 

he  made  that  famous  witty  reply  to  a  coxcomb  fcrib-  rain  efpecially,  and  black-leg.— A  great  many  years 

bier,  who  had  the  cruelty  to  jeer  him  with  his  mis-  ago,  a  complaint  was  made  to  the  ecclefiaftical  courts 

fortune,  by  obferving  that  it  was  an    eafy  thing  to  againft  the  laird  of  Lee,  then  Sir  James  Lockhart,  for 

write  like  a    madman:—"  No  (faid   Lee),  it  is  not  ufing  witchcraft.— It  is  faid,  when  the  plague  was  laft 

an  eafy  thing  to   write  like  a  madman  ;  but  it  is  very  at  Newcaftlc,  the   inhabitants,  fent  for  the  Lee-penny, 

eafy  to  write    like  a  fool."     Lee  had  the  good  for-  and  gave  a  bond  for  a  large  fum  in  truft  for  the  loan  ; 

tune  to  recover  the  ufe  of  his  reafon  fo  far  as  to  be  and  that  they  thought  it  did  fo  much  good,  that  they 

discharged  from  his  melancholy  confinement ;  but  he  offered  to  pay  the  money,  and  keep  the  Lee:penny  ;  but 
Vol.  IX.  5  C  the 
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the  gentleman  would  not  part  with  it.  A  copy  of  this  fale  of  cloth,  built  in  1758.  The  merchants  of  this 
bond  is  very  well  attefted  to  have  been  among  the  fa-  place,  York,  and  Hull,  {hip  them  off  at  the  latter, 
¥  mily  papers,  but  fuppofed  to  have  been  fpoiled,  along    for  Holland,  Hamburgh,  and  the  north.     After  ring- 


Leeds, 
Leek. 


with  many  more  valuable  ones,  about  50  years  ago,  by 
rain  getting  into  the  charter-room,  during  a  long  mi- 
nority, and  no  family  refiding  at  Lee. 

The  moft  remarkable  cure  performed  upon  any  per- 
fon,  was  that  of  Lady  Baird  of  Sauchtonhall,  near 
Edinburgh  ;  who  having  been  bit  by  a  mad  dog,  was 


ing  of  the  market-bell  at  fix  or  feven  in  the  morning, 
the  chapmen  come  and  match  their  patterns,  when 
they  treat  for  the  cloth  with  a  whifper,  becaufe  the 
colthiers  (landings  are  fo  near  each  other ;  and  per- 
haps 20,000 1.  worth  of  cloth  is  fold  in  an  hour's 
time.     At  half  an  hour  after  eight  the  bell  rings  again, 


come  the.  length  of  a  hydrophobia ;  upon  which,  ha-    when  the  clothiers  make  room  for  the  linen-drapers, 

hardware-men,  fhoemakers,  fruiterers,  &c.  At  the 
fame  time  the  fliambles  are  well  ftored  with  all  forts 
of  rim  and  flefh  ;  and  500  horfe  loads  of  apples  have 
been  counted  here  in  a  day.  There  is  a  magnificent 
hall,  where  they  alfo  fell  great  quantities  of  white 
cloth  ;  and  here  is  a  noble  guildhall,  with  a  fine  marble 
ftatue  of  Queen  Anne,  erected  about  the  year  17 14. 
Its  river  being  navigable  by  boats,    they  fend  other 


ving  lent  to  beg  the  Lee-pcnny  might  be  fent  to  her 
houfe,  (lie  ufed  it  for  fome  weeks,  drinking  and  bath- 
ing in  the  water  it  was  dipped  in,  and  was  quite  reco- 
vered. This  happened  above  80  years  ago  ;  but  it  is 
very  well  attefted,  having  been  told  by  the  lady  of  the 
then  laird  of  Lee,  and  who  died  within  thefe  thirty 
years.  She  alio  told,  that  her  hufband  Mr  Lockhart, 
and  fhe,  were  entertained  at  Sauchtonhall  by  Sir  Ro- 


bert Baird  and  his  lady,  for  feveral  days,  in  the  moft    goods,  befides  their  cloth,    to  Wakefield,  York,    and 


fumptuous  manner,  on  account  of  the  lady's  recovery, 
and  in  gratitude  for  the  loan  of  the  Lee-penny  fo  long, 
as  it  was  never  allowed  to  be  carried  away  from  the 
houfe  of  Lee; 

N.  B.  It  was  tried  by  a  lapidary,  and  found  to  be 
a  ftone  ;  but  of  what  kind  he  could  not  tell. 

LEECH,  in  zoology.     See  Hirudo. 

Leeches  in  a  (hip,  the  borders  or  edges  of  a  fail 
which  are  either  doping  or  perpendicukfr. 

The  leeches  of  all  fails  whofe  tops  and  bottoms  are 
parallel  to  the  deck,  or  at  right  angles  to  the  maft, 
are  denominated  from  the  (hip's  fide,  and  the  fail  to 
which  they  belong ;  as  the  Jlarboard-leech  of  the  main- 
fail,  the  lee-leech  of  the  fore-top-fail,  &c.  But  the 
fails  which  are  fixed  obliquely  on  the  mafts  have  their 


Hull,  and  furniih  York  with  coals.  There  is  a  houfe 
called  Red-hall,  bacaufe  it  was  the  firft  brick-building 
in  the  town,  and  K.  Charles  I.  had  an  appartment  in  it, 
which  is  ever  fince  called  the  King's  clamber.  There 
is  another  place  called  Tower-kill,  on  which  there  was 
once  a  tower  ;  befides  which,  there  was  a  caftle  which 
King  Stephen  befieged  in  his  march  to  Scotland. 
Here  was  alfo  a  park,  where  are  now  inclofures. 
There  is  a  workhoufe  here  of  free-ftone,  where  poor 
children  are  taught  to  mix-wool,  and  perform  other 
eafy  branches  of  that  manufacture,  and  a  part  of  it 
has  been  ufed  many  years  as  an  hoff  ital  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  aged  poor.  Here  are  three  alms-houfes, 
and  two  charity-fchools  of  blue-coat  boys  to  the 
number  of  100.     In  the  ceiling  of  St  Peter's,  its  on- 


leeches  named  from  their  fituation  with  refpect  to  the    ly  parochial  church,  the  delivery  of  the  law  to  Mofes 
(hip's  length  ;  as  the_/<?/r-leech  of  the  mizen,  the  after-    is  finely  painted  in  frefco  by  Parmentier.     It  is  a  ve 


leech  of  the  jib  or  fore-ftayfail,  &c. 

Leech-Lims,  certain  ropes  faftened  to  the  middle 
of  the  leeches  of  the  main-fail  and  fore-fail,  and  com- 
municating with  blocks  under  the  oppofite  fides  of  the 
top,  whence  they  pafs  downwards  to  the  deck,  fer- 
ving  to  trufs  up  thole  fails  to  the  yard  as  occafion  re- 
quires.    See    Brails. 

Leech- Rcpe,  a  name  given  to  that  part  of  the  bolt- 
rope  to  which  the  border  or  fkirt  of  a  fail  is  fewed. 
In  all  fails  whofe  oppofite  leeches  are  of  the  fame 
length,  it  is  terminated  above  the  earing,  and  below 
the  clue.,     See  B01.T-R.opc,  Clue,  and  Earing. 

LEEDS,  a  town  of  the  Weft  Riding  cf  Yorkfhire, 
196  miles  from  London,  has  a  magnificent  ftone-bridge 
over  the  river  Aire  to  the  fuburbs.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated by  King  Charles  I.  with  a  chief  alderman,  nine 
burgeues,  and  20  affiftanu  ;  and  by  Charles  II.  with 
a  mayor,  12  aldermen,  and  24  affiftants.  It  has  been 
a  long  time  famous  for  the  woollen  manufacture,  and 
is  one  cf  the  largeft  and  moft  flourifhing  towns  in  the 
county,  yet  had  but  one  church  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  I..  By  the  late  inland  navigation,  it  has  corm- 
munication  with  the  livers  Merfey,  Dee,  Ribble,  Oufe, 
Trent,  Darwent,  Severn,  Humber,  Thames,  Avon, 
Sec.  which  navigation,  including  its  windings,  ex- 
tends above  500  miles  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln, 
Nottingham,  Lancafter,  Weftmoreland,  Chefter,  Staf- 
ord,  Warwich,  Leifter,  Oxford,  Worcefter,  &c. 
Here,  is  a  long  ftreet  full  of  (tops,  and  a  hall  for.  the 


nerable  free-ftcne  pile  built  in  the  cathedral  fafhion, 
and  feems  to  have  been  the  patch-work  of  feveral  ages. 
The  increafe  of  building  in  Leeds  in  the  year  1786,  was 
nearly  400  houfes.  There  is  a  Prefbyterian  meeting- 
houfe  here,  erected  in  1691,  called  the  nenv  chapel, 
which  is  the  ftatelieft,  if  not  the  oldeft,  of  th-t  deno- 
mination in  the  north  of  England  ;  and  in  the  town 
and  its  fuburbs  are  feveral  other  meeting-houfes,  as  is 
always  obfervable  in  towns  of  great  trade  and  manu- 
facture. It  is  noted  for  fome  medicinal  fprings  ;  one 
of  which,  called  St  Peter's,  is  an  extreme  cold  one,  and 
has  been  very  beneficial  in  rheumatifms,  rickets,  &c. 
Here  is  an  hofpital  for  relief  of  the  poor,  who  had 
been  honeft  and  induftrious,  endowed  with  80 1.  a- 
year,  befides  10  1.  a-year  for  a  mafter  to  read  prayers 
and  inftruct  them  ;  alfo  a  free  fchool.  Its  markets 
are  Tuefdays  and  Saturdays  and  the  market-laws  are 
more  ftrictly  obferved  here  than  any  where.  It  has 
two  fairs  in  the  year.  Leeds,  though  a  large  town, 
fends  no  members  to  parliament. 

LEEK,  in  botany.     See  Allium. 

Leek,  a  town  of  Staffordfhire  in  England,  155 
miles  from  London.  It  lies  among  the  barren  moor- 
lands, has  a  manufacture  cf  buttons,  a  market  on 
Wednefday,  and  7  fairs  in  the  year.  In  the  church- 
yard, at  the  fouth-eaft  corner  of  the  chancel,  are  the 
remains  of  a  Danifh  crofs,  now  upright,  and  10  feet 
high  from  the  ground,  beneath  which  are  three  fteps. 
In  Blue-hills  i.n   the  neighbourhood  are  coal-mines  ; 

and. 


L  E  E 


Leer 


Leeuw. 


and  a  fait  ftream  comes  from  thence,  which  tinges  the 
ftones  and  earth  through  which  it  runs  with  a  rufty 
colour,  and,  with  the  int'ufion  of  galls,  turns  as  black 
as  ink.  Here  are  rocks  of  a  moil  furprifing  height, 
without  any  turf  or  mould  upon  them. 

LEER,  in  glafs-making,  a    foit  of  third    furnace, 
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Leeward  Ship,  a  vefTel  that  falls  much  to  leeward  Leeward 
of  her    houfe,  when   failing   clofe-hauled,  and  confe- 
quently  lofes  much  ground. 

To  Leeward,  towards  that  part  of  the  horizon 
which  lies  under  the  lee,  or  whither  the  wind  bloweth. 
Thus,  "  We  faw  a  fleet  under  the  kef*  and,  "  We  faw 


intended    to   anneal   and  cool  by  proper  degrees  the    a  fleet  to  leeward,"  are  fynonymous  expreffions. 
veffels  when  made.     This  properly  comprehends  two 


parts,  the  tower  and  leer.  The  tower  is  that  part 
which  lies  directly  above  the  melting-furnace,  with  a 
partition  between  them  of  a  foot  thick,  in  the  midft 
whereof  there  is  a  round  hole,  placed  exactly  over  the 
furnace,  through  which  the  flame  and  heat  pafs  into 
the  tower  :  on  the  floor  of  this  tower  the  veifels  are 
fet  to  anneal.  There  are  two  openings  by  which  the 
veffels  are  put  into  this  tower ;  and  after  (landing  there 
fome  time  they  are  put  into  iron  pans,  which  by  de- 
grees are  drawn  out  all  along  that  part  of  this  furnace, 
which  is  properly  called  the  leer ;  which  is  five  or  fix 
yards  long,  that  the  veffels  may  cool  by  degrees.  This 
leer  is  continued  to  its  tower  and  arched  all  along,  and 


is  about  four  feet  wide, 


and  high  within. 


The  glaffes 


are  cool  by  that  time  they  are  come  to  the  mouth  of 
this,  which  enters  into  a  room  where  the  glaffes  are 
placed  when  taken  out. 


LEG,  in  anatomy,  the  whole  lower  extremity 
from  the  acetabula  of  the  offa  innominata,  com- 
monly divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  the  thigh,  the 
leg  properly  fo  called,  and  the  foot.  See  Anatomy, 
n°  6c. 

LEGACY,  in  Scots  law,  a  donation  by  one  perfon 
to  another,  to  be  paid  by  the  giver's  executor  after  his 
death.     See  Law,  n°  clxxxi,  3. 

LEGATE,  a  cardinal  or  bifhop,  whom  the  pope 
fends  as  his  ambaffador  to  fovereign  princes.  See 
Ambassador. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  legates,  viz.  legates  a 
latere^  legates  de  latere,  and  legates  by  office,  or  legati 
naii ;  of  thefe  the  moil  confiderable  are  the  legates  a 
latere,  the  next  are  the  legates  de  latere.  See  the  ar- 
ticle Latere. 

Legates  by  office  are  thofe  who  have  not  any  parti- 
cular legation  given  them  ;  but  who,  by  virtue  of  their 


LEES,  the  groffeft  and  mod  ponderous  parts  of  li-    dignity  and  rank  in  the  church,  become  legates :  fuch 


quors,  which,  being  feparated  by  fermentation,  fall  to 
the  bottom.  The  word  comes  from  the  French  lie  ; 
and  that  either  from  limut  "  mud,"  or  fr.^m  Lyeus 
one  of  the  furnames  of  Bacchus ;  or,  according  to  du 
Cange,  from  Ha,  a  corrupt  Latin  word  fignifying  the 


great  trade  of 


fame. — The    vinegar-makers    make    a 

the  lees  of  wine  dried  and  made  into  cakes,  after  having 

fqueezed  out  the  remains  of  the  liquor  in  preffes. 

LEET,  or  court  leet  (leta  vifus  franci  plegii), 
is  a  court  of  record,  ordained  for  punilhing  offences 
againft  the  crown ;  and  is  faid  to  be  the  mod  ancient 
court  of  England.  It  inquires  of  all  offences  under 
high  treafon  ;  but  thofe  who  are  to  be  punilhed  with 
lofs  of  life  or  member,  are  only  inquirable  and  pre- 
fentable  here,  and  to  be  certified  over  to  thejuftices 
of  affife,  (Stat.  1  Edw.  III.).  And  this  court  is  called 
the  view  of  frank  pledge,  becaufe  the  king  is  to  be  there 
certified  by  the  view  of  the  fteward,  how  many  people 

are  within  every  leet,  and  have  an  account  of  their  good  gainft  the  fpiritual  laws,  &c 
manners  and  government ;  and  every  perfon  of  the  tinuance. 
age  of  1 2  years,  who  hath  remained  there  for  a  year 
and  a  day,  may  be  fworn  to  be  faithful  to  the  king, 
and  the  people  are  to  be  kept  in  peace,  &c.  A  leet 
is  incident  to  a  hundred,  as  a  court  baron  to  a  manor : 
for  by  grant  of  a  hundred,  a  leet  paffeth  ;  and  a  hun- 
dred cannot  be  without  a  leet. — The  ufual  method  of 
punifhment  in  the  court-leet,  is  by  fine  and  amerce- 
ment ;  the  former  affeffed  by  the  fteward,  and  the  lat- 
ter by  the  jury 


are  the  archbifhop  of  Rheims  and  Aries :  but  the  au- 
thority of  thefe  legates  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
legates  a  latere. 

The  power  of  a  legate  is  fometimes  given  without 
the  title.  Some  of  the  nuncios  are  inverted  with  it. 
It  was  one  of  the  ecclefiaftical  privileges  of  England 
from  the  Norman  conqueft,  that  no  foreign  legate 
(liould  be  obtruded  upon  the  Englifh,  unlefs  the  king 
fhould  defire  it  upon  fome  extraordinary  emergency, 
as  when  a  cafe  was  too  difficult  for  the  Englilh  pre- 
lates to  determine. 

The  term  legate  comes  from  legatus,  which  Varro 
derives  from  legere,  "  to  choofe  ;"  and  others  from  le- 
gare,  delegare,  "  to  fend,  delegate." 

Court  of  the  Legate,  was  a  court  obtained  by  Car- 
dinal Woolfey  of  Pope  Leo  X.  in  the  n:nth  year  of 
Henry  VIII.  wherein  he,  as  legate  of  the  pope,  had 
power  to   prove   wills,  and  difpenfe  with  offences  a- 

It  was  but  of  fhort  con- 


LEGATEE,  in  Scots  law,  the  perfon  to  whom  a 
legacy  is  provided. 

LEGATIO  libera,  was  a  privilege  frequently  ob- 
tained of  the  (late,  by  fenators  of  Rome,  for  going 
into  any  province  or  country,  upon  their  own  private 
bufmefs,  in  the  quality  of  legati  or  envoys  from  the  fe- 
nate,  that  the  dignity  of  this  nominal  office  might  fe- 
cure  them  a  good  reception,  and  have  an  influence 
on  the  management  of  their  concerns.  The  cities  and 
LEEUW  '(William    de),    an  eminent    engraver  of   towns  through  which  they  paffed  were  obliged  to  de 


the  lad  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Flanders,  and 
the  difciple  of  Soutman,  whofe  manner  of  engraving, 
or  rather  etching,  he  imitated.  His  prints  generally 
appear  harfli  at  firft  fight ;  but  grow  into  favour  upon 
examination,  and  feveral  of  them  have  great  effect  ; 
particularly  his  Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  a  large  plate 
lengthwife,  from  Rubens.  The  firft  impreffions  of 
this  plate  are  before  the  name  of  Dankertz  was  added, 
and  are  now  extremely  rare  and  dear. 


fray  their  expences. — This  was  called  libera  legatio, 
becaufe  they  might  lay  afide  the  office  as  foon  a3 
they  pleafed,  and  were  not  encumbered  with  any  ac- 
tual truft. 

LEGATUS,  a  military  officer  among  ft  the  Ro- 
mans, who  commanded  as  deputy  of  the  commander 
in  chief.  The  legati,  at  their  firft  inftitution,  were  not 
fo  much  to  command  as  to  advife.  They  were  gene- 
rally chofen  by  the  confuls,  with  the  approbation  of 

5  C  2  the 
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LegenJ.    qbe  folate.     As  to  the  number  of  the  legati,  we  have    iesvs  christvs  basilevs  basileon,ihb  xps  nika  iesvs    Legend. 

^~v       '  no  certain    information,  though  we    may  upon    good    christvs  vincit.  v 

grounds  affign  one  to  every  legion.     In  the  abfence  of       Legend  is  alio   applied  to  the  infeription  of  medals, 

conful  or  proconful,  they  had  the  honour  to  ufe  the    which  ferves  to  explain  the  figures  of  devices  repreiented 

fftfees.  on  them.     In  ftrictnefs,  the  legend  differs  from  the  in- 

Uader  the  emperors  there  were  two  forts  of  legati,   fcription  ;  this  lad  properly  fignifying  words  placed  on 
confulares,   and  prxiorii.      The  firft  commanded  whole    the  reverie  of  a  medal,  in  lieu  of  figures, 
armies,  as  the  emperors  lieutenant-generals;  and  the        It  feems  as  if  the  ancients  had  intended  their  medals 
ether  had  the  command  of  particular  legions.  mould  ferve  both  as  images  and  as  emblems  ;  the  for- 

The  legati  under  the  proconfuls  in  the  provinces,  mer  for  the  common  people,  and  the  other  for  perfons 
ferved  forjudging  inferior  caufes,  and  management  of  of  tafte  and  parts;  the  images  to  reprefent  the  faces 
iinaller  concerns,  remitting  things  of  great  moment  to  of  princes;  emblems  their  virtues  and  great  actions  ;  fo 
the  governor  or  prelident  himfelf.  This  was  the  ori-  that  the  legend  is  to  be  looked  on  as  the  foul  of  the  me- 
ginal  office  of  the  legati,  as  was  hinted  above  ;  though,    dal,  and  the  figures  as  the  body. 

as  we  have  feen,  they  were  afterwards  admitted  to  com-        Every  medal  has  properly  two  legends  ;  that  on  the 
mand  in  the  army.  front  and  that  on  the  reverfe.    The  firft  generally  ferves 

LEGEND,  any  idle  or  ridiculous  ftory  told  by  only  to  diftinguifh  the  perfon  by  his  name,  titles,  offices, 
the  Romaniils  concerning  their  faints,  and  other  &c.  the  latter  is  intended  to  exprefs  his  noble  and  vir- 
perfons,  in  order  to  fupport  the  credit  of  their  reli-  tuous  fentiments,  his  good  deeds,  and  the  advantages 
gion.  the  public  has  reaped  by  him.     This,  however,  does 

The  legend  was  originally  a  book  ufed  in  the  old  not  hold  univerfally  ;  for  fometimes  we  find  the  titles 
Romiih  churches,  containing  the  leffons  to  be  read  at  fliared  between  both  fides,  and  fometimes  alfo  the  le- 
divine  fervice ;  hence  the  lives  of  the  faints  and  mar-    gend. 

tyrs  came  to  be  called  legends,  becaufe  chapters  were  In  the  medals  of  cities  and  provinces,  as  the  head 
read  out  of  them  at  matins,  and  at  the  refectories  of  is  ufually  the  genius  of  the  place,  or  at  leaft  fome 
religious  houfes.  Among  thefe  the  golden  legend,  deity  adored  there,  the  legend  is  the  name  of  the  city, 
which  is  a  collection  of  the  lives  of  the  faints,  were  re-  province,  or  deity,  or  of  both  together;  and  the  re- 
ceived in  the  church  with  great  applaufe,  which  it  verfe  is  fome  fymbol  of  the  city,  &c.  frequently  with- 
maintained  for  200  years  ;  though  it  is  ftill  fo  full  of  ri-  out  a  legend,  fometimes  with  that  of  one  of  its  ma- 
diculous  and  romantic  ftories,  that  the  Romnnifts  them-  giftrates. 
felves  are  now  afhamed  of  it.  Legends  generally  commemorate  the  virtues  of  prin- 

Legend  is  alfo  ufed  by  authors  to  fignify  the  words  ces,  their  honour  and  confecrations,  fignal  events,  public 
er  letters  engraven  about  the  margins,  &c.  of  coins,  monuments,  deities,  vows,  privileges,  &c.  which  are 
Thus  the  legend  of  a  French  crown  is,siTNOMEN  domini  either  in  Latin  or  Greek,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  and  are 
benedictvm:  that  of  a  moidoreds  in  hoc  signo  vinces:  intended  to  eternize  their  names,  and  the  benefits  done 
«n  thofe  of  the  laft  emperors  of  Conftantinople,  we  find    by  them  to  the  empire. 

LEGERDEMAIN, 

Or  Sleight  of  Hand. 

A  DENOMINATION  given  to  certain  deceptive  To  play  his  part  properly,  the  performer  on  cups 

performances,  which  either  depend  altogether  on  and   balls  ought  to    provide  himfelf  with  a  bag  about 

dexterity   and   addrefs  or  derive    but  a  fmall  degree  1 2  inches  long,  and  from  eight  to  ten  inn  depth.     The 

of  aid  from  philofoph'cal  principles.     Of  thefe  we  ihall  infide    muff,  be  furnifhed  with  a  number   of  pockets 

prefen c  our  readers  with  a  felection  of  the  beft  that  for  holding  the  feveral  articles  neceffary  in  the  amufe- 

have  been  either  explained  in  books  or    publiely  ex-  ment ;  and   this  bag  the  perfoimer  muit  hang  before 

hibited.  him. 

The  materials  neceffary  for  the  performer  are, 

Sect.  I.     Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls.  1.  Three    white    polifhed    tin-cups,    reprefented  by 

A,  B,  and  C  (fig.  1.)  in  the  fhape  of  a  truncated  cone      Plate 

Pre'ihii-          ^HE  following  method  of  exercifing  this  fimple  and  with  a  double  ledge  D,  towards  the  bafe.     This  ledge,  CCLXVII. 

nary  e*ph-  ingenious    amufement  is   that  practifed    by    one    Mr  which  is  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  ferves  to  raife 

jratton.        Koop  a  German,  whofe  performances'are  defervedly  the  cups   eafily  by,  admitting  alfo  the  hand  to  pafs  a 

preferred  to  thofe  of  former  artifts.     In  this,  however,  fmall  cork-ball  (fee  fig.  5.)     The  upper  part  E  of  the 

as  in    all    the  other    branches    belonging  to    the  art  cup  ought  to  be  hollowed  in  the  form  of  a  fphere,  fuf- 

of  ledergemain,  it  is  not  fufficient  that  a  perfon  has  the  ficient  to  contain  the  balls-  without  their  appearing  a- 

requifite  dexterity,  or  Height  of  hand  ;  it  is  neceffary  bove  the  upper  edge  of  the  cups. 

alfo  to  take  off  the  attention  of  the  fpectators  by  fome  2.  It  is  alfo  neccliary  to  have  a  fmall  rod,  called  Ja- 

entertaining  difcourfe  ;  which  not  only  prevents  difco-  cob's  Jlaff;  which  is  ufually  made  of  ebony,  and  neatly 

very,  but  adds  greatly  to  the  amufement  of  the  com-  tipt  with  ivory  at  both  ends.     This  is  frequently  ufed 

pany  ;  for  which  reafon,  fuch  difcouife  is  inferted  in  this  for  ftriking  on  the  cups  ;  and  being  helct   in  the  har.d 

article,.           .  where  the  balls  are  alio- kept/  ii  gives  the  operator  an 

oppor- 


Sect.  I. 


E 
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opportunity  of  keeping  that  hand  generally  fliut,  or  of 
varying  its  pofition,  in  order  to  avoid  being  difcover- 
ed.     The  balls  are  made  of  cork,  blackened  by  flight 


burning  on  the  outfidc 


The  dexterity  in  performing  this  operation  confifts 


feigned  conjuration;  pretending  to  fhut  it  up  in  the 
left  hand,  which  is  afterwards  opened,  in  order  to  have 
it  fuppofed  that  the  ball  is  under  the  cup  or  elfe- 
where.     See  fig.  3. 

III.    To  pafs  the  ball  under  the  cup. — The  ball  fuppofed 
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in  artfully  fecreting  a  ball  in  die  right  hand,  and  ma-  to  be  conjured  is  to  be  really  introduced 
king  it  to  appear  or  difappcar  in  the  fame  hand.  The  IV.  To  pafs  the  ball  between  the  cups,  is  likcwifc  real, 
fecredng  it  between  the  fingers  is  called  conjuring  the  V.  To  make  the  ball  which  is  between  the  cups  dij "appear.— 
balU  at  which  time  the  fpejftators  are  to  fuppofe  that  it  This  is  likewife  real;  and  performed,  as  has  already 
is  kept  in  the  other  hand,  or  that  it  was  pafTed  under  been  defcribed,  by  drawing  back  with  much  precipita- 
nt cup  ;  but  if  it  is  made  to  reappear  when  held  fecretly  tion  and  dexterity  the  cup  on  which  it  is  placed,  and  low- 
in  the  hand,  they  muft  believe  that  it  came  out  of  the  ering  upon  the  table  that  which  is  above,  and  under 
place  laft  touched  by  the  fingers.  which  the  ball  muft  of  confequence  be  found. 

Cvnjuring  the  ball  is  performed  by  putting  it  between  VI.  To  take  the  ball.  Real. — It  is  taken  between 
the  place  of  the  thumb  A  and  the  finger  B  (fig.  2.),  two  fingers  of  the  right-hand,  and  fhown  before  con- 
conveying  it  with  the  thumb,  by  rolling  it  upon  the    juration. 

VII.  To  take  away  the  ball  from  under  the  cut;.  This 
is  done  by  taking  it  away  in  the  fight  of  the  fpecla- 
tors. 

VIII.  To  draw  the  ball.  Feigned  ;  or  by  pretend- 
ing to  draw  it  from  the  end  of  the  rod,  from  the  cup, 
or  any  other  place,  by  bringing  into  the  fingers  the 
ball  which  was  fecreted. 

IX.  To  throw  the  ball  through  the  cup,  is  to  conjure  it 
in  pretending  to  throw  it. 

X.  To  raife  up  the  cups.  This  is  really  done  in  three 
ways ;  viz.  either  with  the  right  hand,  the  rod,  or  the 
left  hand.  The  fir  ft  is  when  the  ball  is  to  be  fe- 
cretly inferted  in  returning  the  cup  to  its  place.  In 
the  fecond,  the  rod  is  to  be  put  on  the  tops  of  the 
cups  to  turn  them  over  again,  fo  that  the  balls  may  be 
fhown  which  were  to  be  paffed  into  them.  The  third 
is  when  the  operator  intends  to  fhow  that  no  balls  are 
in  the  cups,  or  that  there  are  fome. 

XL   To  cover  a  cup.     This  is   really  done,  by  taking 


fingers  the  length  of  the  line  B  C,  moving  the  middle 
finger  D  to  a  diftance,  and  placing  the  ball  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  fingers  C  (fig.  3.)  ;  but  in  this  part  of  the 
operation  it  is  neceffary  to  hold  the  ball  rather  tight, 
left  it  fhould  fall  down  and  difcover  the  fecret.  In  or- 
der to  make  it  appear,  we  muft  bring  back  the  ball  the 
fame  way  from  C  to  D;  and  every  time  that  it  is  con- 
jured, or  made  to  difappear,  as  well  as  when  it  is  made 
to  reappear,  the  palm  of  the  hand  fhould  be  turned 
from  the  fide  of  the  table  on  which  the  operator  is 
playing. 

While  this  part  of  the  trick  is  performing,  the  ope- 
rator muft  let  the  fpectators  know  that  the  ball  has 
been  paifed  under  a  cup,  or  into  another  hand  ;  and  in 
the  firft  cafe  he  makes  a  motion  with  the  hand  (as  re- 
prefented  fig.  4.)  indicating  that  he  had  thrown  it 
through  the  cup  ;  at  which  time  alfo  he  conjures  it, 
approaching  the  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  towards 
the  left,  which  laft  he  holds  open,  and  makes  a  motion 


as  if  the  ball  had  been  placed  there,  (hutting  the  left     with  the  right  hand  that  which  is  to  be  put  over  ano- 
hand  inftantly.     It   is   alfo  to   be  fuppofed,  at  every     ther,  and  introducing  at  the  fame  time  a  ball  between 


time  when  a  ball  feems  to  be  placed  below  a  cup,  that 
it  has  been  held  in  the  left  hand ;  and  when  he  raifes 
the  cup  with  the  right  hand  as  in  fig.  5.  the  left  hand 
muft  be  opened,  and  he  refts  the  ball  at  that  inftant 
upon  the  hollow  of  the  other,  fading  it  along  the 
fingers. 

At  the  time  the  ball  is  to  be  put  fecretly  under 
the  cup,  it  fhould  lie  between  the  two  fingers  of  the 
right  hand  (fie.  5.)  With  this  hand  he  raifes  the  cup  ; 
and  placing  it  on  the  table,  lets  go  the  ball,  which,  ac- 
cording to  its  pofition  in  fig,  6.  fhould  be  found  near 
the  edge  of  the  cup  when  taken  into  the  hand.  It 
he  would  put  the  ball  fecretly  between  the  two  cups,  it 
muft  be  let  go  by  jerking  it  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  cup  which  he  holds ;  and  places  it  very  quickly  on 
that  in  which  the  ball  is  to  be  found.  When  the  ball 
is  in  this  fituation,  if  the  operator  fhould  want  it  to 
difappear,  he  muft  raife  the  two  cups  with  his  right 
'band,  and  draw  out  haftily  that  under  which  the  ball  is 
placed  ;  at  the  fame  inftant  lowering  with  his  left  hand 
the  other  cup,  under  which  he  places  it. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  tricks  which  "follow,  terms  are 
made  ufe  of  which  explain  whether  what  is  faid  be 
feigned  or  true ;  of  which  terms  explanations  are  gi- 
ven, and  numbers  adapted  to  the  explanations  of  the 
different  operations  which  follow. 

I.  To  put  the  ball  under  the  cup  ;  Really  done,  with 
the  fingers  of  the  right  or  left  hand. 

II.  To  put  the  ball  under  the  cup  or  in  the  hand. — A 


the  two. 

XII.  To  recover  a  cup.  It  is  dene  by  taking  with 
the  left  hand  the  cup  to  be  put  over  or  above,  without 
introducing  any  thing  into  it. 

The  Performances. 

I  To  put  a  ball  under  each  cup  and  take  it  out  again.  Perforia- 
Having  placed  on  the  table  the  three  cups  and  little  ances. 
rod,  as  fhown  in  fig.  1.  the  performer  muft  begin  his 
manoeuvres,  by  endeavouring  to  amufe  the  fpectators 
with  fome  kind  of  entertainincr  difcourfe.  Nothino:  can 
be  more  a  propos  than  the  origin  of  the  little  rod  and 
cups  ;  and  he  muft  be  very  afliduous  in  this  fort  of  dif- 
courfe to  take  off  the  eyes  of  the  fpectators  as  much 
as  poffible.  The  following  may  be  a  fpecimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  ought  to  addrefs  his  audience :. 
"  There  are  many  perfons  who  meddle  with  the  play 
of  the  cups  and  balls,  and  yet  know  nothing  about 
them.  This  is  by  no  means  extraordinary  :  even  I 
who  now  play  before  you,  pretend  to  know  but  little. 
Nay,  fome  time  ago,  I  was  fuch  a  novice  as  to  think: 
of  playhig  before  a  numerous  affembly  with  glafs  cups, 
in  which  you  may  guefs  I  did  not  meet  with  great  ap- 
plaufe.  I  do  not  indeed  practife  this  method  but  be- 
fore fuch  as  are  actually  blind  ;  neither  do  I  play  with 
China  cups,  left,  through  aukwardnefs  in  feigning  to 
break  their  handles,  I  fhould  do  fo  in  reality.  Thefe 
are  the  cups  which  anfwer  my  purpofes.  They  are 
made  of  fuch  metal  as  the  alchemifts  attributed  to 

J  up  it- 
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Jupiter  and  Mars,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly  and  in- 
telligibly, they  are  made  of  tin.  Behold  and  examine 
thefe  cups  (flowing  the  cups  to  the  company,  and  putting 
them  on  the  table : )  All  my  fcience,  and  it  is  in  that  in 
•which  it  is  admirable,  confifts  in  deceiving  the  eyes, 
and  palling  the  balls  into  the  cups  without  your  per- 
ceiving how  it  is  done.  I  advife  you  therefore  to  pay 
no  attention  to  my  words,  but  to  examine  well  my 
hands,  (flowing  his  hands.)  If  there  is  in  this  compa- 
ny any  perfon  who  has  the  misfortune  to  ufe  fpefta- 
cles,  he  may  retire  ;  but  the  mod  clear-fighted  will 
fee  nothing  there. 

"  Here  is  the  little  Jacob's  rod  (flowing  the  rod 
with  the  left  hand)  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  magazine  from 
which  I  take  all  my  balls  (taking  fecretly  with  the  other 
hand  a  ball  from  his  bag,  which  he  hides  between  his  fin- 
gers). There  is  not  one  in  England  fo  well  furnifhed. 
Cbferve,  that  the  more  I  take  from  it  the  more  re- 
main :  I  draw  from  it  (VIII.)  this  ball,  (fljowlng  It 
and  placing  it  upon  the  table,  (I.)  Obferve  that  there 
is  nothing  under  the  cups  (flowing  the  Infde  of  the 
cups),  and  that  I  have  no  other  ball  in  my  hands, 
(flowing  his  hands).  I  take  (VI.)  this  ball:  I  put  it 
(II.)  under  this  firft  cup.  I  draw  (VIII.)  a  fecond 
ball  from  my  little  rod,  and  I  put  it  under  this  fecond 
cup  (aSually  done).  It  is  proper  here  to  tell  you, 
that  the  generality  of  thofe  who  play  the  cups  only 
feign  to  put  the  balls  there  ;  but  I  do  not  deceive  you 
and  I  actually  put  them  there.  (He  raifes  the  cup  B, 
and  taking  the  ball  which  he  has  put  under  It  in  his  right- 
hand  fingers,  floows  it  to  the  company).  I  return  it  (II.) 
under  the  fame  cup.  1  take  (VIII.)  this  third,  and 
put  it  (II.)  in  the  fame  way  under  this  laft  cup.  You 
are  about  to  fay  that  this  is  not  very  extraordinary, 
and  that  you  could  do  it  as  well  yourfelves.  I  agree 
with  you ;  but  the  difficulty  confifts  in  taking  out 
thefe  balls  again  through  the  cups,  (flrlking  the  flfl  cup 
with  the  rod).  I  take  (VIII.)  this  firft  ball  (flowing 
■it)  :  I  put  it  (II.)  into  my  hand,  and  fend  it  to  Con- 
ftantinople,  (he  opens  the  left  hand).  I  take  (VIII.) 
this,  (flrlhlng  with  the  rod  on  the  fecond  cup).  I  put  it 
(II.)  into  my  hand,  and  I  fend  it  to  the  Eaft  Indies, 
(opening  his  left  hand).  I  take  (VIII.)  the  laft,  and  I 
put  it  (I.)  on  the  table:  Obferve  that  there  are  no 
more  under  any  of  thefe  cups,  (turning  down  the  cups 
with  the  rod). 

2.  With  the  fingle  ball  remaining  on  the  table,  to  pafs  a 
ball  through  each  of  the  cups,  and  to  take  it  off" from  the  fame. 
"  I  return  the  cups  to  their  places,  and  take  (VI.) 
this  ball,  and  I  put  it  under  this  firft  cup.  I  take  it 
back  again  (VITI.) :  obferve  that  it  is  not  there  now, 
(raifing  (X. )  the  cup  with  the  lift  hand).  I  put  it  (II.) 
under  this  other  cup  :  I  take  it  out  again  (VIII.)  in 
the  fame  manner,  (raifing  (X.)  the  cup).  I  put  it  (II.) 
under  the  laft  cup,  and  take  it  out  again,  (VIII.) 
(raifing  the  lafl  cup  with  the  left  hand,  and  placing  the  ball 
on  the  table). 

3.  With  the  fingle  ball  remaining  on  the  table,  to  take 
away  a  ball  through  two  or  three  cups.' — In  this  perform- 
ance the  three  cups  are  diftinguifhed  by  A,  B,  C,  as 
in  fig.  1. 

"  I  never  have  any  ball  fecreted  in  my  hands,  as 
the  greateft  part  of  them  who  play  the  cups  and  balls 
have  (flowing  his  hands).     I  take  (VI.)  this  ball,  and 


I  put  it  (II.)  under  this  cup  B.  cover  it  (XII.) 
with  this  cup  C,  and  I  take  again  (VIII.)  this  ball  thro' 
the  two  cups  (fhows  the  ball  in  placing  It  en  the  table,  re- 
turns afterwards  the  cup  C  to  Its  place,  and  raifes  (X.) 
the  cup  B  to  fhow  that  there  Is  nothing  there).  I  take 
again  (VI.)  this  fame  ball.  I  put  it  (II.)  under  the 
fame  cup  B:  I  cover  it  (XII.)  with  the  two  other 
cups  C  and  A;  and  I  take  out  (VIII.)  this  ball 
through  the  three  cups  (flowing  it  and  placing  it  on  the 
table). 

4.  With  the  fingle  ball  remaining  on  the  table,  to  pafs  the 
fame  ball  from  cup  to  cup. — "  I  now  beg  of  you  to  pay 

every  polfible  attention,  and  you  will  very  diftindtly 
fee  this  ball  pafs  from  one  cup  into  the  other  (putting 
the  cups  at  a  greater  df lance  from  each  other).  I  take 
(VI.)  this  ball,  and  I  put  it  (II.)  under  the  cup  C  : 
there  is  nothing  und;r  this  cup  B  (raifing  it,  introducing 
the  ball,  and  taking  the  rod  in  his  hand).  I  command  that 
which  I  have  put  under  the  cup  C  to  pafs  under  that 
B.  You  fee  it  (moving  the  end  of  the  rod  from  one  cup 
to  the  other,  as  if  he  fol.owed  the  ball)  :  obferve  that  it  is 
palled  (raifing  the  cup  with  his  left  hand,  and  taking  the 
ball  with  his  right,  flows  it  to  the  company).  I  return 
it  (II.)  under  this  cup  B  ;  there  is  nothing  under  this 
A  (raifing  the  cup  with  his  right  hand,  and  Introducing 
the  ball  there).  I  am  going  to  pafs  it  under  this  laft 
cup  A.  Look  well ;  come  near  ;  (making  as  if  in  fee- 
ing it  he  would  flow  with  the  end  of  the  rod  the  path  that 
it  took).  You  did  not  fee  it  pafs  ?  I  am  not  much 
furprifed  :  I  did  not  fee  it  myfelf ;  however,  here  it  is 
under  the  cup  (raifing  the  cup  A,  and  placing  It  on  the 
table). 

5.  With  the  fame  ball  remaining  on  the  table.  The  cups 
being  covered,  to  pafs  a  ball  from  one  Into  the  other,  with- 
out raifing  them  up. — "  I  was  very  right  in  telling  you, 
that  the  moft  clear-fighted  would  not  fee  very  much ; 
but,  for  your  comfort,  here  is  a  trick  in  which  you 
will  fee  nothing  at  all.  I  take  this  ball,  and  put  it 
(II.)  under  this  cup  B.  I  cover  it  (XI.)  with  the 
two  other  cups  (taking  one  in  each  hand,  and  introducing 
the  ball  upon  the  cup  B)  :  pay  attention,  that  there  is 
abfolutely  nothing  in  my  hands  (flawing  them).  I 
command  this  ball  to  mount  up  upon  the  firft  cup 
(taking  up  the  two  cups,  and  putting  them  in  their  places, 
he  flows  that  it  has  mounted).  I  return  (II.)  this  ball 
under  the  fame  cup  B.  I  cover  it  as  before  (covers  it 
in  taking  a  cup  in  each  hand,  and  Introducing  a  ball  between 
the  fecond  and  third  cup).  I  take  (the  only  ball  with 
which  he  plays  being  under  the  third  cup,  he  cannot  flow  it, 
but  acts  as  if  he  had  taken  it  out,  and  put  it  into  the  fin- 
gers of  his  left  hand,  which  he  holds  in  the  air,  in  conduc- 
ing the  hand  from  one  fide  to  the  other).  I  take  the  ball, 
which  is  under  thefe  three  cups  ;  and  I  throw  it  thro' 
the  firft  cup  (feigning  to  throw  It)  :  obferve  that  I  have 
not  conjured  the  ball,  having  nothing  in  my  hands 
(flowing  them)  ;  it  is  palfed,  however,  (raifing  the  Jirfi 
cup  with  the  left  hand,  putting  the  ball  upon  the  table  and 
the  cups  in  the  r places.) 

6.  With  the  fingle  ball  remaining  on  the  table,  to  pafs  a 
ball  through  the  table  and  two  cups. — "  You  are  undoubt- 
edly furprifed,  that,  having  but  a  fingle  ball,  I  have 
been  able,  after  having  fhown  it  to  you,  to  pafs  it  un- 
der this  cup  without  raifing  it ;  but  let  that  not  afto- 
nifli  you  :   I   have  fecrets   much  more  wonderful.     I 

convey, 
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are  both  there,  and  placing  them  upon  the  table). 

IO.  With  the  two  balls  which  are  upon  the  table.  Two 
balls  having  been  put  under  the  fame  cup,  to  pafs  them  un- 
der the  others. — "  When  I  was    at  college,    the  tutor 


convey,  for  example,  the   fteeple  of  one  village  into    the  fame   cup  B  (raifing  this  cup,  and  flowing  that  they 
another :   I  have  fympathetic  quadrants,  with  which  a 
converfation  may  be  held  at  200  leagues  diftance  :   I 
have  a  flying   chariot  which  can  conduct  me  to  Rome 
in  three  days.     I  will  fhow  all  thefe  curiofities  as  foon 

as  my  machines  are  entirely  completed ;  that  is  to  fay,  told  me  it  was  neceffary  to  know  how  to  do  my  exer 
in  a  few  centuries:  but  to  amufe  you  till  the  arrival  cife  in  two  ways.  I  have  jufl  now  parted  thefe  two 
of  all  thefe  prodigies,  I  now  continue  the  entertainment  balls  into  the  middle  cup  ;  I  am  now  to  make  them  go 
of  the  cups  and  balls.  1  put  (II.)  this  ball  under  the  out ;  the  one  is  not  more  difficult  for  me  than  the  o- 
cup  A.  I  take  it  away  again  (VIII.)  (flowing  it,  and  ther.  I  take  therefore  thefe  two  balls,  and  place  them 
feigning  to  put  it  under  his  left-hand fingers).  I  cover  (XI. )  under  this  cup  B  (putting  one  ball  under  the  cup,  and  con- 
this  cup  with  the  two  others  B  and  C  (introducing  the  juring  the  other)  ;  obferve  that  there  is  nothing  under 
ball  bet-ween  thefe  two  cups,  ufing  always  the  right  hand,  the  cup  A,  nor  under  the  other  C  (introducing  into  this 
and  feigning  JIM  to  hold  it  in  his  left),  and  I  pafs  this  fame  lajl  the  ball  that  he  conjured)  :  I  command  one  of  thefe 
ball  through  the  table  and  the  two  cups  (putting  the  balls,  which  are  under  the  middle  cup,  to  pafs  under 
left  hand  under  the  table.)  There  it  is  parted  (raifmg  the  the  one  or  the  othe  of  thefe  two  cups  A  and  C.  Be- 
Jir/l  cup.)  hold  it  already  gone  (raifmg  the  cap  B  to  flow  that  there 

7.  With  the  fame  ball.  A  ball  having  been  put  under  a  is  no  more  than  a  Jingle  ball ;  and  taking,  with  the  right 
cup,  to  take  it  away  again,  and  to  pafs  it  between  two  hand,  the  ball  which  is  underneath,  he  Jhows  it,  and  puts  it 
others. — "Here  is  again  a  very  pretty  trick:  I  take  (II.)  under  the  fame  cup  B).  Let  us  fee  into  which  cup  it 
this  ball,  and  I  put  it  (II.)  under  this  cup  A.  Ob-  has  pafled  (raifmg  immediately  the  cup  A,  and  introducing 
ferve,  that  there  is  nothing  under  the  others  (Jhowing  the  ball  that  he  took  from  the  cup  B)  :  here  it  is  under 
them  and  introducing  the  ball  under  the  cup  C),  nor  in  this  cup  C  (raifing  the  cup  ;)  I  command  the  other  ball 
my  hands  :  I  take  this  ball,  which  is  under  the  cup  A  to  pafs  under  this  cup  A  (he  raifes  it,  and  Jhows  that  it 
(feigning  to  take  it  out,  and  raijmg  the  bottom  of  the  pajfcd  there ) ."  This  trick  is  frequently  done  with  three 
cup  fo  that  the  fpeclators  may  not  attend  to  his  flngers).  balls,  but  it  appears  much  more  extraordinary  with 
I  cover  this  cup  C  with  the  two  others  A  and  B,  and    two. 

I  throw  it  (IX.)  through  thefe  two  cups  (raifing  them,  1 1.    With  thefe   two  balls,  a  third  which  he  Jhows,  ana- 

and  Jhowing  that  the  ball  is  pajfed  there).  a  fourth  fecreted  in  his  hands  ;  to  pafs  three  balls  under  the 

8.  With  this  fngle  ball  and  a  Jhilling  ;  to  pafs  a  ball  fame  cup. — "  All  this   is  but  a  trifle  ;   I  am  going  to 
from  one  hand  into  the  other — "  I  take  this  ball ;  I  put    fhow  you  another  trick  with  three  balls   (taking  out  of 

it  (II.)  into  this  hand,  and  I  put  into  the  other  the  the  bag  a  third  ball,  and  placing  it  on  the  table,  fecreting 
fhilling.  In  which  hand  do  you  think  the  ball  is  ?  or  at  the  fame  time  a  fourth  in  his  hand).  Obferve  that  there 
in  which  do  you  think  the  milling  may  be  \  (Whatever  is  nothing  under  any  of  thefe  cups  (ra'fing  them,  and  in- 
anfwer  the  fpetlator  makes,  the  performer  Jhows  him  that  traducing  them  under  the  cup  C).  I  take  this  firft  ball, 
he  is  mijlaken,  and  that  the  whole  is  in  the  right  hand  ;  and  and  throw  it  (IX.)  through  this  cup  C.  Obferve  that 
this  truth  ferves  as  a  pretence  to  take  a  ball  from  the  bag  in  it  is  pafled  (ra'fing  (X.)  the  cup  with  the  right  hand)  ;  I 
putting  thejhilling  back  into  it.)  take  this  fecond  ball,  and  throw  it  (XI.)  through  the 

The  performer  may,  however,- without  breaking  the    fame  cup.     There  it  is  pafled  (raifing   (X.)  again  the 
connexion  of  thefe  operations,  difpenfe  with  this  trick,    cup)  ;    I  take  the  third,  and  I  make  it  pafs  the  fame 
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and  feign  to  drop  the  ball  he  plays  with,  which  affords 
him  a  pretence  for  taking  another. 

9.  With  the  ball  remaining  on  the  tabic,  and  that  which 


(ra'fing  (X.)  the  cup,  and  jhowing  that  thefe  are  paJJ'ed  un- 
der all  the  three). 


12.    With  the  three   bulls 


•ider  the  cup,  and 


is  fecretly  taken  out  of  the  bag  ;  to  pafs  under  a  cup  the  that  held  fcrelly  in  the  hand ;  to  pafs  two  balls  from  one 
two  balls  put  under  the  others. — The  operator  goes  on  cup  into  another,  at  the  choice  of  a  perfon,  without  touching 
with  his  difcourfe  :  "  in  order  to  give  you  ftill  farther  any  of  the  cups. — "  Here  is  another  in  which  I  have 
amufement,  I  take  this  ball  and  cut  it  in  two  (taking  never  been  able  to  comprehend  any  thing  ;  but  it  will 
it  in  his  left  hand,  and  holding  the  rod  with  his  right  ;  aftonifti  you  much  (raifing  the  cup  C,  and  taking  away 
feigning  to  cut  it,  he  puts  afterwards  the  rod  on  the  tab'e,  the  three  ha  Is  from  their  places,  he  puis  them  under  each 
end  brings  back  to  his  fingers  ends  the  ball  which  he  took 
cut  of  the  bag).  Nothing  is  fo  commodious  as  to  be 
able  in  this  manner  to  multiply  the  balls.  When  I  am 
in  want  of  money,  I  cut  them  again  and  again,  until 
I  may  have  had  five  or  fix  buihels  (placing  the  two  balls 
on  the  table).  Obferve  that  there  is  nothing  under  this 
cup  A.  I  put  there  (II-)  this  firft  ball:  there  is 
nothing  more  under  the  two  other  cups  (introducing 
(he  ball  under  the  cup  B).     I  take  this  fecond  ball,  and 

I  put  it  (II.)  under  the  cup  C :  there  is  now  a  ball    and  Jhowing  that  there  are    two) 

under  thefe  two  cups  A  and  C.  I  take  away  (VIII.)  two  balls,  and  put  them  under  the  cup  C  (putting  really 
from  this  cup  C  this  ball,  and  I  throw  it  ( IX.)  through,  but  one)  :  obferve  that  there  is  no  more  under  tins  cup 
the  middle  cup  B  :  obferve  that  it  is  pafled  (ra'fing  the  B  (introducing  there  the  bad  that  he  had  jifl  taken  away, 
cup  B,  and  introducing  there  the  fecond  ball).  I  command  and  flowing  that  he  had  no  other  in  his  hand);  I  com- 
this,  which  is  under  the  other  cup  A,,  to  pafs  under   mand.one  of  thefe. balls,  winch  are  under  this  cup  C, 


cup,  and  in  raifing  the  cup  C  introduces  there  the  fourth 
ball  which  he  held  fcrefly  in  his  hand).  I  take  this  ball. 
(ihat  which  is  under  the  cup  B),  and  I  put  it  (II.)  under 
the  fame  cup.  I  take  this  (the  ball  from  the  cup  A),  and 
I  place  it  (I.)  under  the  fame  cup  ( putting  there  alfo  that 
which  was  fecreted  in  his  hand)  :  I  take  this  laftj  and  I 
throw  it  (IX.)  through  the  cup  C  ;  and  to  fhow  that 
I  do  not  deceive  you,  behold  it  pafled  (raifing  (X.) 
the   cup  ihat  has   been  fxed  upon,  which  fuppofe   to  be  C, 

I  take  a<rain  thefe 

o 
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to  go  and  join  that  which  is  under  this  A.    Obfervethat  this  B,  (conjures  it  again).     I  take  a  third  (Jho<wing  Jiill 

it  is  patted.     There!  (raifmg  the  cup  C,  and  returning  the  the  fame),  and    I   make  it  pafs  under  this  laft  cup  A 

two   balls   under  the  fame  cup,   and  raifmg  C,  in  ord  r  to  (conjuring  it).      Here  are  all   the   three  paffed   (turning 

Jhow  that  there  is  but  a  Jingle  one  ;  and  he  p'aces  it  again  over  the  cups,  and  in  the  taking  them  up  again  introduces  the 

under  the  fame  cup  :  he  does  not  raife  the  cup  B  under  which  ball  that  he  has  in  his  hand  under  the  cup  B,  and  puts  the 

a  ball  remains).  three  balls  upon  the  three  cups. 

13.  With  the  three  balls  that  were  placed  upon  cups,  16.  With  the  three  balls  put  upon  each  cup,  and  that 
and  that  which  remains  hidden  under  the  middle  cup  ;  to  which  was  introduced  under  the  middle  cup ;  to  draw 
pafs  under  the  fame  cup  the  balls  put  under  the  others. —  two  balls  through  the  fame  cup. — '*  There  will  be  want- 
"  I  take  this  ball  (that  which  is  upon  the  cup  C),  and  I  ed  now  only  two  balls."  Here  the  operator  takes 
put  it  (II.)  under  the  fame  cup  C  ;  and  I  order  it  to  that  which  is  under  the  cup  C,  and  puts  it  (II.)  in- 
pafs  into  this  cup  B  :  there  it  is  paffed  (in  raifmg  this  cup  to  his  bag.  He  takes  in  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand 
he  introduces  a  third  ball).  1  take  this  third  ball,  and  the  ball  which  is  on  the  cup  B,  fhowing  it;  and  with 
put  it  (II.)  under  this  cup  C;  and  I  command  it  to  the  other  covers  the  cup  B,  with  that  paffing  (IV.) 
pafs  into  the  cup  B  along  the  table,  and  in  the  fight  there  the  ball  which  he  feigned  to  put  into  his  bag. 
of  the  fpe&ators  (taking  the  rod  in  his  left  hand,  feigning  He  then  takes  the  ball  which  is  under  the  cup  A 
to  Jhow  the  way  that  it  paffed  between  the  tzvo  cups),  with  the  right  hand  ;  and  fhowing  a  ball  in  each 
Did  you  not  fee  it  then?  Here  it  is  (He  draws  it  hand,  tells  the  company  that  he  put  them  (II.)  under 
(VIII.)  from  the  end  of  the  rod,  which  appears  to  Jhow  the  cup  A ;  though  he  actually  puts  but  one,  which 
it).  Go  quickly  (throwing  it  (IX.)  through  the  cup,  he  holds  in  his  left.  He  then  draws  one  of  thefe 
B;  and  Jhowing  that  they  are  all  three  there,  and  that  balls  through  the  fame  cup  A,  fhowing  it,  and  pla- 
there  is  nothing  under  the  two  others  ;  placing  afterwards  cing  it  upon  the  cup  C.  He  then  raifes  the  cup  A, 
three  of  the  balls  on  the  table,  and  fecreting  the  fourth  in  his  and  takes  the  ball  which  is  under  it  with  his  right 
hand).  hand,  adding,  "  There  remains  but  one  more."    While 

14.  With  the  three  balls  remaining  upon  the  table,  and  pronouncing  thefe  words,  he  puts  it  (II.)  under  the 
that  which  is  held  fecretly  in  his  hand. — Multiplication  of  the  cup.  "  I  take  (adds  he)  the  other  ball,"  (raifing 
balls.  the  cup,  and  Jjowing  that  it  is  there  no  longer)  ;  then,  ta- 

For  this  trick  there  muft  be  a  tin  vafe  (fee  fig.  8.),  king  one  of  the  two  balls  which  feemed  to  remain 
at  the  bottom  of  which  there  muft  be  contrived  a  falfe  alone,  but  put  it  (II.)  into  his  bag,  faying,  "  I  re- 
bottom  A,  which  will  fall  down  at  pleafure  ;  that  is  to  turn  this  into  my  bag." 

fay,  in  reverfing  it  upon  the  table,  by  means  of  a  fmall  17.   With  a  ball  which  is  hidden  under  the  middle  cup, 

trigger  placed  at  the  bafe  of  one  of  the  handles  B,  in-  another  hidden  under  that  which  covers  it,  that  which  re- 

troducing  previoufly  between  the  falfe   and  true  bot-  mains  in  the  hand,  and  a  fourth  which  is  upon  the  table ; 

toms  a  dozen  of  balls.     The  operator  goes  on  with  his  to  pafs  the  fame  ball  fucceffively  through  the  three  cups. — 

difcourfe.  The  preceding  trick  was  only  on  purpofe  to  prepare 

"  If  any  of   the    company    believe   in    witches,    I  the  fpeclators  for  this ;  as  they  now  imagine  that  the 

would  give  my  advice  that  they  fliould  believe  in  them  performer  played  only  with  one  ball.     He  may  now 

no  longer  ;  as  what   I  am  about  to  do  is  much  more  addrefs  them  in  the  following  manner : 

furpriiing    than  the  feats  of  any  witch. — I   put  (I.)  "I  am  now  going  to  make  a  very  pretty  trick  with 

thefe  three  balls  under  the  three  cups  you  fee  on  the  this  fingle  ball.     I  forgot  to  fhow  it   to    you   at  the 

table  :  I  take  away  (VII.)  this  firft  ball  (that  which  is  beginning:   I   cover  (XI.)   thefe  cups  (putting  the  cup 

under  the  cup  C),  and  I  put  it  (II.)  into  this  vafe.     I  A    upon   C    and   B).      I    take    (VI.)    this  ball,  and  I 

take    this,  and  I  alfo  put  it   (II.)   into   the  vafe.     I  throw  it  (IX.)  through  the  firft  cup;"    (raifing  (X.) 

take   away    (VII.)    this  third   (that  which  is  under  the  the  cup  A.  with  the  right  hand).      He  then  (hows  that  it 

cup  A),  and  I  throw  it  (II.)  the  fame  way."      (Every  is   paffed  between  C    and    A;  and,  putting  it  in  its 

time  that  he  raifes   one  of  the  cups  to  take  away  the  ball,  place,  he  introduces   there  that   which  he  has  in  his 

he    introduces   that  which    always  remains  feet eted    in  his  hand.     "  I  take   (fays  he)  (VI.)  this  fame  ball,  and 

right  hand ;  and  this  he  repeats,  conjlantly  taking  out  one  I  throw  it  through   the  other  cup  C  ;"   and  while  he 

ball  and  putting    in  another,  till  he    has  introduced  all  the  fays  fo,  he  raifes  (X.)  the  cup  C,  fhowing   that  it  has 

twelve  balls  ;  after  which  he  re  fumes  his  difcourfe.)      "You  paffed,    introducing    there    that   which  he  has  in  his 

imagine,  perhaps,  that  I  always  make  ufe  of  the  fame  hand,  and  putting  it  in  the  place  of  the  former.     "  I 

balls  ;    but,  to  prove  the  contrary,  here  they  are,  (in-  take  again  (continues  he)  (VI.)  this  lame  ball,  and  I 

verting  the  vafe  fo  as  to  turn  them  all  out).  throw  it  (IX.)  through  that  laft  cup  B,"  (raifng  (IX.) 

In  this  trick,  if  the  vafe   be  well  made,  the  infide  the  cup   B. )     During   which   time  he  takes  away  the 

may  be  fliown,  and  it  may  even  be   previoufly  invert-  ball  from  under  it  with  his  left  hand,  then  places  it 

ed  ;  in  which  cafe,  it  will  not  be  fuppofed  that   any  on  the  table,  and  returns  the  cup  to  its  place,  ihtro- 

Ealls  have  been  put  into  it.  ducing  there  the  ball  which  he  has  in  his  left  hand. 

1 5.  With    the  three    balls  remaining  under  each    of  the  1 8.     With    the    three  balls    which   are   under    the   cups, 
-nips,  and  that  which  is  hidden  in  his  hand ;  to  pafs  one  ball  that  which  is  on    the   table,  and  two  which  he  takes  from 

wafer  each  of  the  three  cups.  the  bag  ;  to  pafs  under  a  cup  the  balls  put  under  the  two 

"  I   put   all  thefe  balls  into   my  pocket.      I    take  others  without  raffing   thefe   lajl. — The    performer   may 

(VI.)  this   (the  one  fecreied  in   his  hand),   and  I  make  proceed  in  his  difcourfe  in  the  following  manner: 

ic  pafs  through  the  table  under  this  firft  cup  C,    (con-  "  Let  us  now  return  to  the  order  of  the  entertain- 

furing  it).     I  take  another  from  my  bag  (Jaov/mg  the  ment  which  I  have  interrupted,  and  continue  to  play 

■   ball).     I  make  it  pafs  in  the  fame  manner  through  with  three  balls."     He  now  takes  two  balls  from  his 

4  bag, 
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bag,  by  which  means  he  in  fa  a  plays  with  fix  kills, 
though  he  pretends  to  pi  vy  only  with  three.  Thefe 
two  bull*,  together  with  ihat  which  remains  on  the 
table,  he  puts  on  the  top  of  each  cup.  "  I  take 
(fays  he)  (VI  )  this  ball,  (that  -which  is  on  the  cup  C). 
I  throw  it  (IX.)  through  that  cup:  there  it  is  paf- 
feil."  He  now  raifes*  (Xv)  the  cup,  (hows  it ;  and 
thus  has  an  opportunity  of  introducing  the  ball  which 
he  has  in  his  hand.  '<  I  take  (VI.)  this  [the  ball 
•which  is  und.r  the  cup  B),  and  throw  it  (IX.)  through 
the  cup  B."  At  this  he  raifes  the  cup  with  his  left 
hand,  fliowing  that  it  has  parted,  and  covering  it  a- 
gain.  "  I  take  again  (VIII.)  this  ball  from  the  fame 
tup,  and  throw  it  (IX.)  through  that  C  :  obferve  that 
it  is  parted."  Then  railing  up  (X.)  the  cup  C,  mow- 
ing that  there  are  then  two  there,  he  introduces, 
other  two  which  he  had  in  his  hand.  *■  I  take  (fays 
he(IV.)  th\sbM(that  which  is  under  the  cup  A.),  and 
I  throw  it  (IX.)  through  the  fame  cup  A.  There  ! 
it  is  patted,"  (raifmgthe  cup  C)  ;  after  which  he  (hows 
the  three  balls,  ami  introduces  there  that  which  was 
in  his  hand,  putting  the  three  balls  upon  the  table. 

Io.  With  the  three  balls  "which  remain  under  the  cups, 
and  the  three  others  -which  remain  upon  the  table -  to  pafs 
fcparately  the  three  bails  threugh  each  cup. — In  this 
manoeuvre  the  performer  puts  again  the  three  balls 
which  are  upon  the  table  upon  the  top  of  each  cup. 
He  takes  that  which  is  on  the  cupC,  and  throws  it 
(IX.)  through'the  fame  cup  ;  and  while  he  announces 
this  to  the  company,  he  raifes  (X.)  the  cup  :  taking 
a  vay  (VIII.)  the  ball,  mowing  that  it  has  parted, 
introducing  there  that  which  was  in  his  hand,  and 
pu'ting  the  fame  bill  upon  the  fame  cup.  He  then 
tikes  that  which  is  upon  the  cup  B,  and  throws  it 
(IX.)through  the  fame  cup  ;  (hows  that  it  is  pilled, 
takes  it  away  (VII.)  and  introduces  the  ball  that 
was  in  his  hand  under  this  cup,  putting  it  in  like  man- 
ner on  the  cup.  Then  he  takes  the  ball  which  is  on 
the  cup  A,  and  throws  it  (IX.)  through  the  fame 
cup  A.  As  he  announces  its  partage  he  raifes  the  cup, 
t;kingaway  (VII)  and  mowing  the  ball;  introdu- 
cing in  the  fame  manner  that  which  was  in  his  hand  ; 
putting  this  firft  at  the  top  of  the  cup  A,  and  then 
ftVws  th  it  it  is  nor  in  his  hand,  and  that  he  has  but 
three  b  .lis. 

20.  With  the  three  bills  remaivingu^on  the  table,  and 
th'.fe  v)uich  are  under  each  cup.  Having  put  the  balls  in- 
to the  ha?,  to  make  them  return  under  the  cups. — "  I 
tike  thefe  three  balls,  and  I  return  them  into  my  bag. 
(keeping  one  in  his  hand.)  Behold  to  what  all  is  redu- 
ced that  I  h  ul  to  (how  you  for  your  amufement.  I 
did  know  fome  more  very  pretty  tricks,  but  I  have 
forgot  them.  (Pretending  to  m->fe  for  a  moment):  Ah! 
I  (till  remember  two  or  three  very  pleating  ones  — 
Come,  my  little  balls  !  Return  under  the  cups  (turn- 
ing over  the  tups  )  See  how  nimble  they  are,  and  obe- 
dient at  the  fame  time  ;"  (covering  tkefn  again  -with 
the  cups.) 

2T.  With  the  three  balls  wh'xh  are  under  the  cups,  and 
that  in  his  hand;  to  pafs  the  ball  through  the  t'wo  cups. — 
Here  the  operator  begins  with  taking  away  (VII.) 
the  ball  which  is  under  the  cup  C  ;  he  covers  it  with 
the  cup  B;  and  partes  (III.)  the  other  ball  which  he  has 
i;i  his  right  hand  between  the  two  cups.  He  then 
takes  (VI.)  the  ball  which  he  had  in  his  left  hand, 
Vox.  IX. 
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and  throws  it  (IX.)  between  the  two  cups  B  and  C. 
In  announcing  its  partage  he  raifes  the  cup  (X.), 
!hows  that  it  is  parted,  and  introduces  the  bail  in  his 
hand.  He  then  takes  the  bill  under  the  cup  B,  and 
throws  it  (IX.)  through  the  two  cupsC  and  3.  An- 
nouncing to  the  company  its  partage,  he  raifes  (X.) 
the  cup,  and  (hows  that  there  are  two  balls,  introduc- 
ing (III.)  at  the  fame  time  the  third.  He  then  takes 
the  lad  ball,  viz.  that  which  is  under  the  cup  A,  co- 
vers again  with  the  left  hand  the  two  cups  B  andC, 
and  throws  (IX. ;  the  third  ball  through  thefe  two 
cups.  He  then  announces  their  partage,  raifes  the 
two  cups,  and  (hows  the  three  balls,  covering  again 
the  cupC  with  the  two  others. 

22.  Wirh  the  three  balls  which  are  upon  the  cup  C, 
and  the  one  in  his  hand ;  to  take  out  the  three  through 
two  cups — "  I  take  (fays  the  performer)  (VIII.)  the 
firft  ball,  and  put  it  (II. (  into  my  bag.  I  take 
(VIII.)  in  the  fume  manner  the  frcond,  and  I  put 
it  alfo  into  my  bag.  I  take  (VIII.)  the  third,  and 
I  put  it  into  my  bag.  (putting  in  really  that  which  he 
had  in  his  hand.)  While  he  defires  the  fpectarors  to 
obferve  that  there  are  no  more  in  the  cups,  he  raifes 
the  cup  A  with  the  left  hand,  and,  putting  it  in  irs 
place,  raifes  with  the  right  hand  the  cup  C.  In  fup. 
porting  it  with  the  cup  B,  he  puts  it  down  quickly, 
and  a  little  on  the  fide  of  B,  and  at  the  fame  time 
places  C  on  the  table,  under  which  will  be  found  the 
three  balls  which  had  not  time  to  feparatc. 

23.  With  the  three  balls  remaining  under  the  middle 
cup,  and  three  others  taken  out  of  the  bag  ;  to  pafs  in  oue 
aclio'if  three  balls  through  a  cup. — This  trick  is  be- 
gun by  the  performer  takingthree  balls  from  his  L>a^, 
and  putting  them  on  the  top  of  the  cup  B,  which  be 
covers  with  the  cup  A.  Ordering  them  to  dilappear 
and  to  pafs  under  the  cup  C,  he  takes  away  very  lud- 
denly  with  the  left  hand  the  cup  B,  as  is  done  in  the 
preceding  trick,  leaving  in  the  middle  of  the  play  the 
cup  C,  under  which  the  balls  are  found.  Taking  them 
then  away,  and  replacing  them  on  the  ferae  cup,  he 
makesthem  return  again  in  thefamemanuer  under  the 
cup  C.  At  la ll  he  takes  the  three  balls,  and  putting 
them  in  his  bag,  pretends  to  pafs  them  through  the 
table  under  the  cup  where  the  others  were.  He  then 
returns  two  or  three  of  thefe  lad  halls  into  his  bag, 
and  takes  two  white  balls,  which  lie  puts  upon  the 
table. 

24.  With  the  black  ball  remaining  on  the  table,  two  s- 
ther  white  balls,  and  a  black  O'te  which  he  holds  fcetly 
in  his  hand;  to  pafs  three  balls  from  one  cup  into  another, 

N.  B.  To  make  the  ball  white,  they  are  rubbed 
with  a  litle  chalk  inftead  of  being  blackened  with  the 
candle. 

**  Let  us  now  (fays  the  operator)  have  a  trick  to 
prove  that  I  do  not  conjure  the  balls.  There  is  nothing 
under  this  cup  C,  (introducing  the  black  balllhat  was  in 
hit  hand.)  There  is  no  great  thing  under  this  B.  I 
place  there  thefe  three  bills,  (the  th  ee  which  are 
upon  the  table,  of  which  he  conjures  the  white  one.) 
There  is  nothing  more  under  this  third  cup  A,  (intro- 
ducing there  the  white  ball).  I  order  one  of  thefe  two 
white  b  ills  which  are  under  the  enp  B,  to  pafs  under 
this  A."  With  thefe  words  he  raifes  the  cup  B  ;  and 
taking  the  white  ball  in  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand, 
and  the  black  oncin  ibofe  of  the  right,  he  rtiows  them, 
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Cttyihg,  u  Obferve  that  there  is  bat  one  white  one. 
I  p»H  again  thefe  two  bills  under  ihe  cup  B," — 
While  fpeakiitg  thus  he  purs  the  white  one  under  the 
cup,  and  conjures  the  other,  while  feigning  to  put  it 
in  with  that  of  the  left  hand.  He  then  announces  its 
pafDge  ;  and  while  he  does  fo,  raifes  the  cap  A,  and 
introduces  the  black  ball.  Commanding  then  the 
black  ball  to  pafs  under  the  cup  A,  he  raifes  the  cup 
13,  takes  in  his  right  hand  fingers  th*  ball  which  is 
there,  and  ihows  it.  '<  I  put  it  again  (fays  he)  (II.) 
under  this  cup  (conjuring  tt)  ;  and  1  lhow  you  that  it 
is  palled  hnticr  this  A,  (introducing  there  the  -white 
ball.)  I  order  at  hil  the  Whitehall,  which  is  under 
this  cup  b.  10  pafs  into  this  A."  While  telling  the 
company  that  it  is  palled,  lie  raifes  the  cup  A,  and  puts 
the  three  balls  upon  each  cup,  the  black  one  upon  the 
middle. 

25.  With  the  three  balls  pnt  at  the  top  of  the  cups,  and 
that  "which  has  been  injerted  under  one  oj  them  in  the  pre- 
ceding trick  ;  to  change  the  colour  oj  the  baits.  The  ope- 
rator goeson  with  hiidifcourfe  :  "  If  there  is  any  one 
here  who  knows  how  to  play  the  cups  and  bills,  he 
will  do  well  to  obferve,  that  it  is  nu  polfible  to  do 
this  trick  by  the  common  method,  and  with  three 
balls  only.  However,  1  have  no  more,  (fhowi>:g  his 
hands  J.  1  take  this  white  ball  (that  which  is  upon  tbe 
cup  C),  and  1  throw  it  (IX.)  through  this  cup  (the 
fame  under  which  he  lejt  a  black  bail  in  the  preceding 
Trick).  I  take  this  black  ball  (with  the  left-hand 
fingers);  there  is  nothing  under  this  cup  B,  (intro- 
ducing there  the  white  ball).  I  throw  it  (IX.)  through 
this  cup  B  (taking  again  the  ball  in  his  right-hand  fin- 
ders). I  take  this  other  white  ball,  (iu;th  his  lejt- 
' had  fingei  s).  There  is  nothing  under  this  cup  A, 
/introducing  the  hlack  ball)  :  I  throw  it  (IX.)  thiough 
the  cup  A,  (taking  it  agaminto  Ins  right  hand  fingers  to 
conjure  it).  Obferve  that  they  ruve  all  changed  their 
colour,"  (covering  each  oj  them  with  their  enf  ). 

26  IV.  th  the  three  balls  which  are  lejt  under  the  cups, 
two  white  balls,  and  a  black  me  that  hi  took  trick  by  trick 
jrom  his  bag  ;  to  change  the  Jizes  oj  the  balls — In  per- 
forming this  trick  the  operator  takes  away  the  white 
ball  which  is  under  the  cup  C  with  his  left  hand  fin- 
gers, and,  railing  the  cup  with  his  right,  introduces 
there  a  white  ball  which  he  took  out  of  his  bag.  The 
Whitehall  which  heintroducesiskeptinhis  hand  with 
the  fourth  and  little  linger;  and  he  raifes  the  cup  in 
the  fame  manner  as  when  he  introduces  the  balls. 
In  turning  over  the  cup  afterwards,  he  advances  his 
hand  to  introduce  this  ball.  Thefe  balls  lhould  be  fil- 
led with  horfe-hair  or  paper,  fo  that  they  may  be  very 
light,  and  make  no  noife.  The  operator  then  tells  his 
cJmp.my,  that  he  makes  the  ball  pafs  through  the 
rable  under  the  fame  cup  ;  and  while  he  fpeaks  thn«, 
he  takes  the  ball  ag;.in  in  his  right  hand,  and  while 
putting  his  hand  under  the  table, he  takes  a  blackball 
out  of  tne  bag.  He  then  takes  aw;'y  the  b41  from 
the  rup  B,  introducing  the  black  one  in  its  Head. — 
Hethen  tells  the  fp.clators,  th  .t  he  makes  it  repafs 
through  the  table  ;  and  while  he  tells  them  fo,  he 
lakes  a  white  ball  ;  then,  while  rakingaway  lhatuhich 
is  under  the  cup  A,  he  introduces  that  ball  making  11 
repafs  in  the  fame  manner  through  the  table,  and  at 
1;  ft  ihows  them  to  the  company, and  covers  them  with 
Oicir  cups. 


27.  With  the  three  bails  which  are  under  the  cups,  two 
other  black  baits ,  as  d  a  u  hits  one  ih»t  was  taktnti  ick  by 
trick  jrom  his  thg  ;  to  pafs  the  baU  jrom  one  cup  mto 
another. — "  Obferve  v.eii  (lays  the  operator),  that 
there  are  two  white  bills  under  thefe  two  cups  A  and. 
C,  and  a  black  one  under  this  (raijing  the  cups).  I  co- 
ver again  thefe  tin  ee  balls  (covering  each  oj  them  with 
a  cup).  1  make  10  pals  out  through  the  table  the  uhite 
ball  which  is  under  the  cup  C."  Here  he  t^kes  a  white 
ball  from  his  bag  ;  and  in  order  not  to  fail,  the  bhek 
and  white  balls  mould  be  in  feparate  pockets.  Having 
taken  out  the  ball,  he  puts  the  firft  into  his  bag,  tell- 
ing the  company  that  there  is  now  nothing  under  the 
cup  C  ;  and  w  hile  he  frys  lb,  he  raifes  it,  holding  the 
ball  with  his  little  linger, proceeding  in  his  diicourfe 
as  follows.  t(  I  take  away  this  ball  {that  which  is  under 
ihe  cup  A),  and  I  pafs  it  through  the  table  under  the 
cup  C  {taking  a  black  ball  jrom  his  bag.")  While  the 
paiTage  of  his  bail  is  announced,  he  raifes  the  cup  C" 
to  take  it  away  and  lhow  it  ;  and  introducing  there 
this  black  ball,  **  I  put  again  (fays  he)  this  other 
white  ball  inio  my  bag,  and  I  command  the  black 
one  which  is  under  the  cup  B  to  pafs  under  this.  It 
is  no  longer  under  this  cop  ;"  and  whiie  he  fays  fo, 
he  raifes  the  cup  B,  in  fupporting  with  his  little  fin- 
ger the  ball  which  remains  there.  Announcing  us 
paflagc,  he  raifes  the  cup  C  and  fhows  the  ball ;  taking 
it  afterwards  into  the  left  hand,  throws  it  into  the  air, 
returning  it  into  his  right  hand,  and  feigning  to 
throw  it  into  the  air  a  fecond  time,  he  lets  it  lull  into 
his  bag  ;  cafting  his  eyes  upwards  and  downwards  a* 
if  he  law  it  fall  upon  the  cup  B  ;  he  raifes  this  cup, 
and  ihows  it  tu  the  fpeclators,  as  the  former,  palled 
through  the  cup. 

Sect.  II.    Performances  with  the  Cardi. 

Previous  to  the  performances  with  cards,  it  will 
be  neceilary  to  explain  the  method  of  making  the 
pals  ;  that  is  bringing  a  certain  number  of  cards  fiom 
the  bottom  of  the  pack  to  the  lop  ;  as  many  oi  thefe 
performances  depend  on  that  manoeuvre. 

1.  Hold  the  packof  cards  in  your  right  hand,  fothat  §f  making 
the  palm  of  your  hand  may  be  under  the  cards  :  place  the  pars#  " 
the  thumb  of  that  hand  on  one  fide  of  the  pack,  the 
firft,  fecond,  and  third  fingers  on  the  other  fide,  and 
your  little  finger  between  thofe  cards  that  are  to  be 
brought  to  the  top  and  the  reft  of  the  pack.     Then 
place  your  left  hand  over  the  cards,  in  uYch  5  manner 
that  the  thumb  may  be  at  C  (fig.  20,  21.),  the  fore-       v\te 
finger  at  A,  and  the  other  fingers  at  B.  CCLXVI. 

The  hands  and  the  two  parts  of  the  cards  being  thus 
difpofed,  you  draw  of!  the  lower  cards  confined  by 
the  little  finger  and  the  other  parts  of  the  right  hand, 
and  place  them,  with  an  imperceptible  motion,  on  the 
top  of  the  pack. 

It  is  quite  neceffary,  before  you  attempt  any  of  the 
experiments  that  depend  on  making  the  pafs,  that  you 
can  perform  it  fo  dexteroufly  that  the  eye  cannot  di- 
ftinguith  the  motion  of  your  hand  ;  other  wife  in  fiend 
of  deceiving  others,  you  will  expofe  ymirftlf.  It  is 
alfo  proper  that  the  cards  make  no  noife,  as  that  will 
occasion  fufpicion.  This  dexterity  is  not  to  be  at- 
tained without  fome  practice. 

There  is  a  method  of  preparing  a  pack  of  card",  by 
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inferring  one  or  more  that  are  a  fmall  matter  longer  or 
wider  ttun  the  reft  ;  which  preparation  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  in  feveral  of  the  following  experiments. 
Thecardof  2.  Have  a  pack  in  which  there  is  along  card  ;  open 
divination,  the  pack  at  that  part  where  the  long  card  is,  and  prc- 
fent  the  pack  to  a  perfon  infuch  a  manner  that  he  will 
naturally  draw  that  card.  He  is  then  to  put  it  into 
any  part  of  the  pack  and  (hurtle  the  cards.  You  take 
the  pack,  and  offer  the  fame  card  in  like  manner  to  a 
fecond  or  third  perfon  ;  obferving,  however,  thatthey 
do  not  fland  near  enough  to  fee  the  card  each  other 
draws.  You  then  draw  feveral  cards  yourfelf,  among 
which  is  the  long  card,  and  afk  each  of  the  parties  if 
his  card  be  among  thofe  cards,  and  he  will  naturally 
fay  Yes,  as  they  have  all  drawn  the  fame  card.  You 
then  (hnHie  all  the  cards  together,  and  cutting  them 
at  the  long  card,  you  hold  it  before  the  firft  perfon  fo 
that  the  others  rrw.ynot  fee  it,  and  tell  him  that  is  his 
card.  You  then  put  it  again  into  the  pack,  and  {baf- 
fling them  a  fecond  time,  you  cut  again  at  the  fame 
card,  and  hold  in  like  manner  to  the  fecond  perfon, 
and  fo  of  the  reft  (a). 

If  the  fir  it  perfon  mould  not  draw  the  long  card, 
each  of  the  parties  nuift  draw  different  cards  ;  when, 
cutting  the  pack  at  the  long  card,  you  put  thofe  they 
have  drawn  over  it,  and  fceming  to  ihufile  the  cards 
iudifcriminately  you  cut  them  again  at  the  long  card, 
and  Ihow  one  of  them  his  card.  You  then  fliuftie  and 
cut  again  in  the  fame  manner,  and  Jliow  another  per- 
fon hiscard,and  fo  on  :  remembering,  that  the  card 
drawn  by  the  laft  perfon  is  the  firft  next  the  long 
card  ;   and  fo  of  the  others. 

This  experiment  may  be  performed  without  the 
long  card,  in  the  following  manner.  Let  a  pcrfoudraw 
any  card  whatever,  and  replace  it  in-lhe  pack  :  you 
then  make  the  pafs,  and  bring  that  card  to  the  top  of 
the  pack,  and  ihuffle  them  without  lohng  light  or  tnat 
card.  You  then  offer  that  card  to  a  feco:-id  perfon, 
that  he  may  draw  it,  and  put  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
pack.  You  make  the  pafs  and  ihuffle  the  cards  a  fe- 
cond time  in  the  fame  manner,  and  offer  the  card  to 
a  third  perfon,  and  fo  again  to  a  fourth  or  fifth,  as  is 
more  fully  explained  further  on. 
The  four  3-  You  let  a  perfon  draw  any  four  cards  from  the 

confedera-  pack,  and  tell  him  tothinkon  one  of  them.  When  he 
ted  cards,  returnsyou  the  four  cards, yon  dextcroufly  place  two 
of  them  under  the  pack,  and  two  on  the  top.  Under 
thofe  at  the  bottom  you  place  four  cards  of  any  fun  ; 
and  then,  taking  eight  or  ten  from  the  bottom  cards, 
you  fpread  them  on  the  table,  and  alk  the  perfon  if  the 
card  he  fixed  upon  be  among  them.  If  he  fay  No,  you 
are  fure  it  is  one  of  the  two  cards  on  the  top.  You 
then  oafs  thofe  two  cards  to  the  bottom,  and  drawing 
off  the  lowed  of  them,  you  afk  him  if  that  is  not  his 
card.  If  he  again  fay  No,  you  take  that  card  up.  and 
bid  him  draw  his  card  from  the  bottom  of  the  pack. 
If  the  perfon  fay  his  card  is  among  thofe  you  firft 
drew  from  the  bottom,  yon  muft  dextcroufly  take  up 
the  four  cards  that  you  put  under  them,  and  placing 
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thofe  on  the  top,  let  the  other  two  be  the  bottom 
cards  of  the  pack,  which  you  are  to  draw  in  the  man- 
ner before  defcribed. 

4.  After  a  card  has  been  drawn,  you  place  it  under 
the  long  card,  and  by  fhuffling  them  dexteroully  you 
bring  it  to  the  top  of  the  pack.  Then  lay,  or  throw,  the 
pack  on  the  ground,  obferving  where  the  top  card  lies. 
A  handkerchief  is  tben  bound  overyoureyes,  in  fuch 
a  manner  however,  that  you  can  fee  the  ground,  which 
may  be  ealily  done.  A  fword  is  then  put  into  your 
hand,  with  which  you  touch  feveral  of  tbe  cards, feem- 
ingly  in  great  doubt,  bat  never  lofing  light  of  the  top 
card,  in  which,  at  laft,  you  fix  the  point  of  the  fword, 
and  ptefent  it  to  him  that  drew  it.  Two  or  three 
cards  may  be  difcovered  in  the  fame  manner,  that  is, 
by  placing  them  under  the  long  card,  and  then  bring- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  pack. 

5.  You  muft  have  in  the  pack  two  cards  of  the  fame 
fort,  fnppofe  the  king  of  fpades.  One  of  thefc  is  to  be 
placed  next  the  bottom  card,  which  may  be  the  feven 
of  hearts,  or  any  other  card.  The  other  is  to  be  pla- 
ced at  top.  You  then  Inutile  the  cards,  without  dif- 
placing  thofe  three  cards,  and  fliow  a  perfon  that  the 
bottom  card  is  the  feven  of  hearts.  Then  drawing  that 
card  privately  alide  with  your  finger,  which  you  have 
wetted  for  that  purpofe,  you  take  the  king  of  fpades 
from  the  bottom,  which  the  perfon  fnppofes  to  be  the 
feven  of  hearts,  and'laying  iton  the  table,  telling  him 
to  cover  it  with  his  hand.  You  then  ihuffle  the  cards 
again  without  difplaciug  the  firit  and  laft  card,  and 
palling  the  other  king  of  fpades  at  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, you  (how  it  to  another  perfon.  You  then  draw 
that  privately  away  ;  and  taking  the  bottom  card, 
which  will  then  be  the  feven  of  hearts,  you  lay  that  on 
the  t-ble,and  tellthe  fecond  perfon,  who  believes  ic 
to  be  the  king  of  fpades,  to  cover  it  with  his  hand. 

You  then  command  the  feven  of  hearts,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  be  uuder  the  hand  of  the  firit  perfon,  to 
change  into  the  king  of  fpades,  and  the  king  of  fpades, 
which  is  fuppofed  to  be  under  the  hand  or  the  fecond 
perfon,  to  change  into  the  feven  ot  hearts  ;  and  when 
the  two  parties  take  their  hands  off,  and  turn  up  the 
cards,  they  will  fee,  to  their  no  fmall  aitonithment, 
after  having  fo  carefully  obferved  the  bottom  cards, 
that  your  commands  are  punctually  obryed. 

6.  Take  a  card,  the  fame  as  your  long  card,  and 
rolling  it  up  very  clofe,  put  it  in  an  egg,  by  making 
a  hole  as  fmall  as  pothole,  and  which  you  are  to  fill 
np  carefully  with  white  wax.  You  then  oiler  the  long 
card  to  be  drawn  ;  and  when  it  is  replaced  in  the  pack 
you  ihuffle  the  cards  feveral  times,  giving  the  egg  to 
the  perfon  who  drew  tiie  card,  and,  while  he  is  break- 
ing it,  you  privately  withdraw  the  long  card,  that  it 
may  appear,  upon  examining  the  cards,  to  have  gone 
from  the  pack  into  the  egg.  This  experiment  may 
be  rendered  more  furpriiing  by  having  feveral  eo;^s, 
in  each  of  which  maybe  placed  a  card  ot  the  fane 
fort,  and  then  giving  the  perfon  the  lioerty  to  choofe 
which  ep-<r  he  thinks  fit. 

5  D  2  This 
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(a)  There  is  frequently  exhibited  another  experiment,  f.milar  to  this,  which  is  by  making  a  perfon  draw 
the  Ion.  ,ard  ,  then  giving  him  the  pack,  you  tell  him  to  place  hi*  eard  where  he  nicies  and  Ihuffle  them, 
ana  you  wiil  then  name  his  card  or  cut  the  pack  where  it  is.  You  may  a  fo  tell  him  to  put  the  pact  in  h,s 
pocket,  and  yon  will  draw  the  card  j  which  you  may  eafily  do  by  the  touch. 
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This  deception  may  be  ftill  further  civeifified,  by 
having,  as  molt  public  performers  have,  a  conftderate, 
whoii  previoully  to  know  the  egg  in  which  the  card 
is  placed  ;  for  you  may  then  break  the  other  eggs, 
and  (how  that  the  only  one  that  contains  a  card  is 
that  in  which  you  direct  it  to.be. 

7.  Divide  a  piquet  pack  of  cards  into  two  parts  by 
a  long  card.  Let  the  firft  card  contain  a  quint  to  a 
king  in  clubs  and  fpades,  the  four  eights,  the  ten  of 
diamonds,  and  ten  of  hearts  ;  and  let  the  other  part 
contain  the  two  quart  majors  in  hearts  and  diamonds, 
the  four  fevens,  and  the  four  nines  (b). 

Then  muffle  the  cards,  but  obferve  not  to  difplace 
any  of  thofe  cards  of  the  laft  part  which  are  under  the 
lung  card.  You  then  cut  at  that  card,  and  leave  the 
pack  in  two  parts.  Next,  prefent  the  firft  of  thofe 
parts  to  a  perfon,  and  tell  him  to  draw  two  or  three 
cards,  and  |»lace  the  remainder  on  the  table.  You 
prefent  the  fccond  parcel  in  like  manner  to  another. 
Then  having  dextcrouily  placed  the  cards  drawn  by 
the  fir  11  perfon  in  the  lecond  parcel,  and  thofe  drawn 
by  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  firll  parcel,  you  fhufHe  the 
cards,  obl'erving  to  difplace  none  but  the  upper  cards. 
Then  fpreading  the  cards  on  the  table,  you  name 
thofe  that  each  perfon  drew  ;  which  you  will  very 
ealily  do,  by  obferving  the  cards  that  are  changed  in 
each  parcel. 

8.  On  the  ace  of  fpades  fix,  with  foap,aheart,  and 
on  the  ace  of  hearts,  a  fpade,  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
they  will  ealily  flip  off 

Show  tliefe  two  aces  to  the  company;  then  taking 
the  ace  of  fpades,  you  defire  a  perfon  to  put  his  foot 
upon  it,  and  as  you  place  it  on  the  ground,  draw 
away  the  fpade.  hi  like  manner  you  place  the  fecm- 
ing  ace  of  hearts  under  ihe  foot  of  another  perfon. 
You  then  command  the  two  cards  to  change  their 
places  ;  and  that  they  obey  your  command,  the  two 
perfons,  on  taking  up  their  cards,  u  ill  have  occular 
demonstration.  A  deception  limilar  to  this  is  fome- 
times  practifed  with  one  card,  fuppofe  ihe  a.e  of 
fpades,  over  which  a  heart  is  placed  flightly.  After 
Ihowinga  perfon  the  card,  you  let  him  hold  one  end 
of  it,  and  you  hold  the  other,  and  while  you  amufe 
him  with  difcourfe,  you  Aide  off'  the  heart.  Then 
laying  the  card  on  the  table,  you  bid  him  cover  it 
with  his  hand.  You  then  knock  under  the  table  and 
command  the  heart  to  turn  into  the  ace  of  fpades. 
By  deceptions  like  thefe,  people  of  little  experience 
and  much  conceit  are  frequently  deprived  of  their  mo- 
ney, and  rendered  ridiculous. 

9.  You  mult  be  prepared  with  two  cards,  like 
thofe  reprefented  by  iig.  22.  and  with  a  common  ace 
and  a  five  of  diamonds. 

The  five  of  diamonds  and  the  two  prepared  cards 
arc  to  bedifpofed  as  in  fig.  23.  and  holding  them  in 
your  hand,  you  fay,  "A  certain  Frenchman  left 
15,000  livres,  which  are  reprefented  by  thefe  three 
cards,  to  his  three  fons.  The  two  yonlfgeft  agreed  to 
k-ve  their  5000,  each  of  them,  in  the  hands  of  the 
eld.r,  tha  he  might  improve  it."  While  yon  are 
telling  this  ftory,  you  lay  the  5  on  the  table,  and  put 
the  ace  in  its  place,  and  at    the  fame  time  artfully 


change  the  pofitipn  of  the  other  two  cards,  that  the 
thrte  cards  may  appear  as  in  fig.  24.  You  then  re- 
fume  your  difcourfe.  <•  The  elJelt  bi  other,  inftead  of 
improving  the  money,  loll  it  all  by  gaming,  except 
3oooLvrcs,  as  you  here  fee."  You  then  Ly  the  ace 
on  the  table,  and  taking  up  the  5,  continue  your  ftory: 
"  The  cldeft,  lorry  for  having  loft  the  money,  went 
to  the  Ealt  Indies  with  thefe  3000,  and  brought  b.ick 
15,000."  You  then  (how  the  cards  in  the  fame  poli- 
tion as  at  firft,  in  fig.  23. 

To  render  this  deception  agreeable,  it  muft  be  per- 
formed with  dexterity,  and  thould  not  be  repeated, 
but  the  cards  immediately  put  in  the  pocket;  and 
you  ihould  have  five  common  cards  in  your  pocket, 
ready  to  {how,  if  any  one  fliould  defire  to  fee  them. 

10.  Take  a  parcel  of  cards,  fuppofe  40,  among 
which  infert  two  long  cards  :  let  the  firft  be,  for  ex- 
ample the  15th,  and  the  other  the  26th,  from  the  top. 
Seem  to  fhuftte  the  cards,  and  then  cutting  them  at 
the  firft  long  card,  poife  thofe  you  have  cut  off  in 
your  hand,  and  fay,  '< there  fhould  be  here  15  cards." 
Cut  them  again  at  the  fecond  long  card,  and  fay, 
There  are  here  only  eleven  cards."  Then  poifing 
the  remainder,  you  fay,  <<  here  are  14  cards." 

1 1 .  Several  differ e at  cards  being fho-wn  to  different 
perfons,  that  each  of  them  may  fix  on  one  of  thefe  cards; 
to  name  that  on  which  each  perfon  has  fixed.  There  mult 
be  as  many  different  cards  mown  to  each  perfon  as 
there  are  perfons  to  chooi'e  :  therefore,  fuppofe  there 
are  three  perfons,  then  to  each  of  them  you  muit  (how 
three  cards;  and  telling  the  firft  perfon  to  retain  one 
in  his  memory,  you  lay  thofe  three  cards  down,  and 
fhow  three  others  to  the  fecond  perfon,  and  fo  to  the 
third.  You  then  take  up  the  firft  perfon's  cards,  and 
lay  them  down  one  by  one,  feparately,  with  their  faces 
upward.  Ycu  next  place  the  fecond  perfon 's  card 
over  the  firft,  and  in  like  manner  the  third  perfon's 
card  over  the  fecond's  ;  fo  that  in  each  parcel  there 
will  be  one  card  belonging  to  each  perfon.  You  then 
afk  each  ofthun  iu  which  parcel  bis  card  is  ;  and 
when  yon  know  that,  you  immediately  know  whi.h 
Card  it  is  ;  for  the  firft  perfon's  card  will  always  be 
the  firft,  the  fecond  perfon's  the  fecond,  and  the  third 
perfon's  the  third  in  that  parcel  where  they  each  fiy 
his  card  is. 

This  experiment  may  be  performed  with  a  fingle 
perfon,  by  letting  him  fix  on  three,  four,  or  more 
cards.  In  this  cafe  you  muft  (how  him  a-s  many  par- 
cels as  he  is  to  chooi'e  cards,  and  every  parcel  mult 
coniift  of  that  number,  out  of  which  he  muft  fix  on 
one  ;  and  you  ti.en  proceed  as  before,  he  telling  you 
the  parcel  that  contains  each  of  his  cards. 

12.  Ma  k.e  a  ring  Urge  enough  to  go  on  the  fecond 
or  third  finger  (fig.  15.)  in  which  let  there  be  fet  a 
largetranfparent  ftone,  to  the  bottom  of  which  muft 
be  fnxra-  a  fmall  piece  of  black  filk,  that  may  be 
cither  drawn  aiide  or  expanded  by  turning  the  ftone 
round.  Under  the  iilk  istobethe  figure  of  a  fmall 
card. 

Then  make  a  perfon  draw  the  fame  fort  of  card  as 
that  at  the  bottom  of  the  ring,  and  teli  him  to  burn  it 
in  the  candle.   Having  firft  mown  him  the  ring,  y<  u 
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tike  part  of  the  burnt  card,  and  reducing  it  to  pow- 
der, you  rub  the  Hone  with  it,  arul  at  the  fame  time 
turn  it  artfully  about,  (o  chat  the  fmallcard  at  bottom 
may  come  in  view. 
The  magic  13.  To  change  one  card  into  another. — Provide  a  ma- 
tea-caddy,  hogany  tea  caddy  about  four  or  rive  inches  deep,  and 
Plate  *ono  cni"1^'1  to  idmit  a  common  lized  playing  card  : 
C.CLXVII  (it:c  nK-  9 ■)•  This  caddy  mull  be  furnilhed  With  a 
moving  fall  e  bottom  B,  moveable  upon  hinges  on  ihc 
inlide  edge  of  the  front  A.  This  bottom  may  be 
made  of  brafs,  tin, or  lead  j  and  the  falfe  bottom  mult 
be  fo  exactly  fitted,  that  it  cannot,  from  a  (light  view, 
be  dittinguifhed  from  the  other.  The  inlide  of  both 
caddy  and  falfe  bottom  ought  to  be  lined  with  bl  ick 
or  other  dark-coloured  cloth  or  velvet,  fo  that  it  may 
not  make  any  noife  in  filling  down.  It  would  be  pro- 
per that  (he  falfe  bottom  fhonld  rife  with  a  fprinw  to- 
wards the  front,  and  it  muft  be  kept  tight  with  a  brafs 
fpring-catch  [a.  fig.  10.)  fcrewed  to  the  left  iide  of 
the  box  near  the  top,  and  which  is  hid  by  the  cloth 
covering.  The  end  of  thisfpring  projects  a  littlciruo 
the  front.  It  is  driven  back,  to  let  go  the  falfe  bottom, 
by  means  of  a  lmill  bent  wire  bb  let  into  the  front  of 
the  caddy  ;  and  this  pin  is  moved  by  the  bolt  c,  which, 
when  the  b»x  is  locked,  Ihoots  out  again!!  it,  by  rea- 
i'on  of  the  i'pring  being  driven  in  :  by  which  means 
the  bottom  fprings  down,  and  covers  the  card  placed 
in  the  box. 

Before  yon  attempt  to  fliow  any  trick  with  t'is 
caddy,  a  card  mult  be  placed  in  the  inlide  between 
the  front  e\  and  the  falfe  bottom  B,  fpringing  up 
the  bottom  afterwards  againft  the  front  ;  after  which 
it  is  ready  for  ufe,  and  ihown  openly  to  the  company 
without  any  danger  of  a  difcovery. 

Two  perfons  may  now  be  deiired  to  draw  two  dif- 
ferent cards  from  a  pack,  one  of  which  mull  be  the 
fame  with  the  one  concealed  in  the  caddy.  Taking 
tins  card  from  the  perfon  who  drew  it,  you  put  it  in 
the  pack,  preiend  to  ihuffie  it,  but  keep  the  card  ei- 
ther upper  molt  or  un.ierrnoft,  fo  that  you  can  ealily 
find  it  afterwards.  Deliring  ihen  the  other  perfon  to 
come  forward  and  put  his  card  very  attentively  into 
the  caddy, yon  in  the  mean  time  fecrttly  convey  aw;ay 
from  the  pack  the  card  drawn  by  the  other  ;  then, 
giving  him  the  key,  you  delire  the  caddy  to  be  locked 
up.  After  fome  pretended  conjurations,  delire  him  to 
unlock  it  again  and  takeout  the  card  ;  which  he  will 
find  not  to  be  his,  but  that  drawn  by  his  neighbour: 
bis  card  b' inj  apparently  vanilhed  from  the  caddy,  as 
the  other  is  from  the  pack. 

14.  Provide  two  pieces  ofpafteboard  A  and  B  (fig. 
>r|_  n.)  of  equal  dimenfions  ft  inches  long  and  three 
broad.  Place  thefe  be  fide  one  another,as  Ihown  in  thefi- 
gure.  Take  then  a  veryfmooth  li!k  ribbon,  and  put  a 
band  of  it  from  CtoE  towards  the  edge  of  the  pafteboard 
A,  and  another  from  D  to  F  in  fnch  a  manner  as  to 
come  beyond  the  pafteboard,  and  to  admit  of  being 
folded  over  at  the  two  ends.  This  mull  be  glued  on 
the  back  »f  the  board  A  at  the  places  C  and  D,  and 
at  the  back  of  the  board  B  at  the  places  E  and  F. 
Place  two  other  bands  in  a  limilar  manner  on  the 
paftcboard  B,  turning  them  over  on  the  back  of  the 
fime  board  at  the  places  I  and  L,  and  at  the  back  of  A 
it  the  places  G  and  H.  Thefe  two  bauds  Ihould  fall  in 
thciuf.i'c  cf  the  paftcboard,  according  to  the  breadth 
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of  the  ribbons.  The  two  pafteboards  being  now  placed 
the  one  upon  the  other,  will  form  a  kind  of  port-folio, 
one  of  the  fides  of  which  will  always  be  hinged  when 
the  other  ts  opened.  Four  fmall  bands  of  the  fame 
ribbon  are  to  be  put  at  the  four  extremities  of  the 
fides  MNQRofthetwopiecss  ofpafteboard  ;  obferv- 
ing  that  they  pals  below  the  bands  already  placed. 
Glue  their  ends  in  the  fame  manner  as  their  ends  at 
the  back  of  the  boards,  ornamenting  alfo  the  two  fides 
O  and  P  of  the  pafteboard  Bwith  pieces  of  the  fame 
ribbon  ;  but  thefe  fix  lall  bands  are  of  no  ufe  in  the 
performance. 

Two  piecesof  paper  folded  like  the  cover  of  a  letter 
mult  now  be  provided,  large  enough  to  cover  the  two 
ribbons  GI  and  HL,  as  well  as  the  fpace  contained 
within  them.  Glue  one  of  thefe  upon  the  two  rib- 
bons, and  apply  the  other  below  this  ;  fo  that  the  up- 
permolt  of  thefe  two  wrappers  may  fall  exactly  over 
the  other,  incloling  and  hiding  the  two  ribbons 
entirely.  A  fecond  port-folio  fimilarly conducted  is 
now  to  be  provided,  and  both  of  them  covered  with 
coloured  paper  from  the  fides  where  the  ribbons  ?.re 
glued  and  folded.— The  deceptions  with  thefe  pott- 
folios  are  as  follows. 

I.  Two  cards,  chofenat  random,  having  been  fhnt  up 
in  two  feparate  places,  to  make  them  pa/s  reciprocally 
from  one  into  the  othzr. -The  port-folios  bci  no-  con  itruet- 
ed  in  the  manner  above  defcribed  ;  if  you  open  one  of 
them  either  on  the  one  fide  or  on  the  other,  one  of 
the  paper  wrappers  will  always  be  vilible  ;  and  thusic 
will  naturally  be  fuppofed  that  there  is  no  more  but 
one.  Having  then  fecretly  inclofed  a  card  in  each  of 
the  wrappers  of  the  port-folios,  procure  a  pack  of 
cards  that  has  but  two  forts,  and  caufe  two  Perfons 
fairly  draw  twocards limilar  to  thefirl-t.  Prcfcnt  then 
a  port-folio,  open,  to  the  riril  perfon  who  drew  a  card 
(imilar  to  that  which  u  as  placed  in  the  fecond,  defiring 
him  to  place  it  in  the  wrapper  which  he  finds  vacant. 
Take  back  then  the  port-folio  ;  and,  in  placing  it  on 
the  table,  artfully  turn  it  over  :  having  placed  likewife 
in  the  vacant  wrapper  of  the  fecond  port-folio  the  card 
drawn  by  the  fecond  perfon  ;  and  putting  i:  in  the 
fame  way  upon  the  table,  command  the  cards  reci- 
procally to  pafs  from  the  one  port-folio  into  the  other; 
and  open  them  fo  that  each  of  the  perfons  may  uke 
out  the  card  which  the  other  inferted. 

I.  A  curd  being  fhut  up  in  the  port- j  olio  ;  to  make  it 
return  into  the  pack. — To  perform  this,  procurea  pack 
which  has  two  cards  of  the  fame  kind.  One  of  thefe 
is  to  be  openly  drawn,  and  the  perfon  who  has  done 
fo  muft  be  told  to  fhut  it  up  under  the  wrapper  of  one 
of  the  port- folios ;  and  inform  him  that  you  will  make 
it  return  into  the  pack.  Give  him  the  port  folio  to  blow 
upon  i  and  on  opening  it,  prefent  him  with  the  empty 
wrapper,  to  Ihow  him  that  his  card  is  not  there  ;  after 
which,  prefenting  him  with  the  pack,  he  will  find 
there  the  other  card,  which  he  will  naturally  imagine 
to  be  the  one  he  put  into  the  wrapper. 

3. To  make  an  anfwir appear  to  a  que ftion  fecretly writ- 
ten. Transcribe  on  different  cards  a  certain  number  of 
queftions,and  onothers  the  fame  queftions  with  their 
anfwers  ;  takingcare  tohave  the  hand  writing  as  much 
alike  as  poflible,  fo  that  no  difference  can  eafily  be 
perceived.  The  fame  can. ion  muft  be  ubferved  with, 
regard  to  the  cards  thcmfclvcs  \  which, for  rhatreafon, 
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ought  to  be  plain  ones.  Having  written  with  3  pen-  and  let  the  divisions  c  and  d  be  wide  enough  to  ad- 
cilatthe  botton  ot'the  firft  queftions  iheircorrefpond-  mit  a  pack  of  cards,  and  thofe  of  e}  f}  g,  one  card 
ing  anfwers,  (hut  up  one  ol  them  fecretly  in  the  port-     only. 

foiio  ;  snd  prefenting  them  to  any  perfon,  let  him  Fix  a  thread  of  (ilk  at  the  point  H,  the  other  end 
draw  ashy  ciunce  that  which  is  fimilir  to  theone  thus  of  which  polling  down  the  divilion  d,  and  over  the 
ihut  up.  Make  him  then  place  in  the  other  wrapper  pully  1,  runs  aiong  the  bracket  L,  and  goes  out  be- 
the  queftion  which  he  had  drawn  ,  and  telling   him     hind  the  partition  M. 

that  you  are  about  to  write  an  anfwer  even  through  Take  three  cards   from  a  piquet  pack,  and  place 

the  port-folio,  take  a  glafs.  and  pieteud  to  read  in  it  one  of  them  in  each  of  the  diviiions  c,  f,g,  making 
the  anfwer  to  the  queition.  Open  it   afterwards,  fo     the  iilk  thread  or  line  go  under  each  of  Them.     In 

the  divilion  c,  put  the  pack  of  cards  from  which  you 
have  taken  the  three  cards  that  are  in  the  other  divi- 
iions. 

Then  take  another  pack  of  cards,  at  the  top  of 
which  are  to  be  three  cards  of  the  fame  fort  with  thofc 
in  the  three  fmall  diviiions;  and  making  the  pais, 
bring  them  to  the  middle  of  the  pack,  and  let  them  be 


that  he  may  take  out  the  other  drd  himfeif,  and  he 
will  imagine  it  to  be  the  one  he  (elected. 

In  performing  this  trick,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  a 
port-folio  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  two  defcribed, 
which  opens  only  at  one  tide,  and  which  conftquently 
has  but  one  wrapper.  This  mull  be  fhown  to  fuch  as 
feem  to  be  too  inquifitive,  and  will  be  of  ufc  to  pre- 


vein  them  from  entertaining  any  idea  that  the  folio     drawn  by  three  different  perfons.  Then  give  them  all 


opens  upon  both  lides.  The  former  mull  therefore  be 
immediately  put  in  the  pocket,  in  order  to  give  an 
opportunity  of  drawing  out  the  other  in  cafe  the  port* 
folio  mould  be  afked  for. 
Thecardin  1 5.  Prov  ide  a  mirror,  either  round,  as  A  (fig- 8.) 
the  mirror,  or  oval,  the  frame  of  which  mult  be  at  leaft  as  wide  as 
Plate  a  card.  The  glafs  in  the  middle  muft  be  made  to 
move  in  the  two  grooves  CD  and  EF,  and  fo  much 
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the  cards  to  muffle  ;  after  which  place  the  pack  in  the 
divilion  d,  and  tell  the  panics  theylhall  fee  the  three 
cards  they  drew  come,  .at  their  command,  feparately 
out  Of  the  vafe. 

An  afliftant  behind  the  partition  then  drawing  the 
line  with  a  gentle  and  equal  motion,  the  three  cards 
will  gradually  rife  out  of  the  vafe.  Then  take  the 
cards  out  of  the  divilion  c,  and  fhow  that  thofe    three 


of  the  quicklilver  mult  be  fcraped  off  as   is  equal  to  cards  are  gone  from  the  pack, 
the  lize  of  a  common  card.   You  will  obferve  that  the         The  vafe  muft  be  placed  fo  high   that  the  inlide 

glafs  mult  iikewife  be  wider  than   the  diftance  be-  cannot  be  feeu  by  the  company.     You  may  perform 

tween  the  frame  by  at  leaft  the  width  of  a  card.  this  experiment  alfo  without  ?.a  alufUnt,  by  fixing  a 

Then  parte  over  the  part  where  the  quicklilver  is  weight  to  the  end  of  the  filk  line,  which  is  to  be  placed 

rubbed  off  a  piece  of.  pafteboard,  on  which  is  a  card  on  a  fnpport,  and  letdown  at  pkafure  by  means  of  a 

that  muft  exactly  fit  the  fpace,  which  muit  at  firft  be  lpring  in  the  partition. 


The  mar- 

■vellous 
vafe. 


17.   Let  a  fmall  perfpeclive  glafs  be  made,  that  is  Thedivi- 

wide  enough,  at  the   end   where  the  ©bjecl  glafs  is  natiagpeiw 

placed,  to  hold  a  table  limiiar  to  the  following.  fpttfive 
°  gl«fa. 


placed  behind  the  frame. 

This  mirror  muft  be  placed  againft  a  partition, 
through  which  is  co  go  two  firings,  by  which  at!  af 
f iff  ant  in  the  adjoining  room  can  ealily  move  the  glafs 
in  the  grooves,  and  conftquently  make  the  card  ap- 
pear or  di/appcar  at  pleafure   (c.) 

Matters  being  thus  prepared,  you  contrive  to  nnke 
a  perfon  draw  the  fame  fort  of  card  with  that  fixed 
to  the  mirror,  and  place  it  in  the  middle  of  the  pack  : 
you  then  make  the  pafs,  and  bring  it  to  the  bottom  ; 
you  then  direct  the  perfon  to  look  for  his  card  in  the 
mirror,  when  the  confederate  behind  the  partition  is 
to  draw  it  (lowly  forward,  and  it  will  appear  as  if  plac- 
ed between  the  glafs  and  the  quickfilver.  While  the 
glafs  is  drawing  forward,  you  Hide  off  the  card  from 
the  bottom  of  the  pack,  and  convey  it  away. 

The  card  fixed  to  the  mirror  may  ealily  be  changed 
each  time  the  experiment  is  performed.  This  expert-  Take  a  pack  of  cards  that  confilfs  of  27  only,  and 
mentmayalfo  be  made  with  a  print  that  has  a  glafs  be-  giving  them  to*  perfon,  de  (ire  him  to  fix  011  any  one, 
fore  it  and  a  frame  of  fuiiicient  width,  by  making  a  Hit  tben  mufile  them",  and  give  the  pack  to  you.  Place 
in  the  frame  through  which  the  card  is  to  pais  ;  but  (he  27  cards  in  three  heaps,  by  laying  down  one  al- 
the  effect  will  not  be  fo  (taking  as  in  the  mirror.  ternately  on  each  heap;   but  before  you  by  each  card 

j6.PLAc£avafeofwoodorpafteboardAB  (fig.19.)  down,  fhow  it  to  the  perfon,  without  feting  i:  your- 
011  a  bracket  L,  fixed  to  the  partition^.  Let  the  felf ;  and  when  the  three  heaps  are  finilhed,  afk  him 
infideof  this  vafe  be  divided  into  five  parts,  c,d,e,f,g;     at  what  number,  from  1  to  27,   he  will  have  his  card 

appear 


1.131 

TO. 

.132 

I9.133 

2.231 

1 1. 

232 

20.233 

3-331 

12. 

.332 

21-333 

4  121 

13. 

.122 

22.123 

5.221 

14. 

.222 

23.223 

6.32I 

IS- 

.322 

24.323 

7- HI 

16. 

.112 

25.113 

8.211 

17. 

.2i2 

26.213 

9-3II 

18. 

.312 

27.313 

(c)  This  experiment  may  be  performed  without  an  aOiftant,  if  a  table  be  placed  againft  the  partition,  and 
the  firing  from  the  glafs  be  made  to  pafs  through  a  leg  of  it,  and  communicate  with  a  fmall  trigger,  which 
you  ma  eatily  pulh  clown  with  your  foot  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  wiping  the  glafs  with  your  h  .ndkci  chief,  as 
if  to  make  the  card  appear  the  more  confpicuous.  It  may  alfo  be  diverlified,  by  having  the  figure  of  a  head, 
fuppofc  that  of  fome  abftnt  friend,  in  the  place  of  the  card. 
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appear,  and  in  which  heap  it  then  is  ?  Then  k.<d;  at 
the  heap  through  the  glafs,  and  if  the  firftof the  three 
numbers  which  hands  againtt  that  number  it  is  be  ap- 
pear at  be  i,  put  that  heap  at  top  ;  i{"  the  number  be  2, 
put  it  in  rhe  middle  ;  and  if'  it  be  3,  put  it  at  bottom. 
Then  divide  the  cards  into  three  heaps,  in  the  fame 
manner,  a  feconu  and  a  third  time,  and  his  card  will 
then  be  at  the  number  he  chofc. 

For  example  :  Suppofe  he  defire  that  his  card  mail 
be  the  20th from  the  top,  and  the  firtt  lime  of  makia  ; 
the  heaps,  he  fty  it  is  in  the  third  heap  :  you  then 
look  at  the  table  in  the  peifpedive,  holding  it  at  the 
fame  time  over  that  heap,  and  you  fee  that  the  fir  It 
figure  is  2  ;  you  therefore  put  that  fi  Hire  in  the  middle 
of  the  pack.  The  fi.  cond  and  third  timr.s  you  in  like 
manner  put  the  heap  in  which  he  fays  it  is,  at  the 
bottom,  the  number  each  time  being  3.  Then  look- 
ing at  the  pack  with  your  glafs,  as  if  todifcover  which 
the  card  was,  you  lay  the  cards  down  one  by  one,  and 
the  twentieth  card  will  be  that  he  fixed  on. 

You  may  (how  the  perfon  his  card  in  the  fame  man- 
ner without  afking  him  at  what  number  it  mall  ap- 
pear, by  fixing  on  any  number  yourfelf. 

The  foregoing  experiments  with  the  cards  will  be 
found  fulficieiu  to  explain  molt  others  of  a  limilar  na- 
ture that  have  or  may  be  made  :  the  number  of  which 
is  very  great.  To  perform  thofe  we  have  defcribed 
requires  no  great  practice  ;  the  two  principal  points 
are,  the  miking  the  pafs  in  a  dexterous  manner,  and  a 
certain  addrefs  bv  which  you  influence  a  perfon  to 
draw  the  card  jroq  prefent.  Thofe  that  are  performed 
by  the  long  card  are  in  general  the  mofl  eafy,  but 
they  are  confined  to  a  pack  of  cards  that  is  ready  pre- 
pared ;  whereas  thofe  which  depend  on  making  the 
pafs,  may  be  performed  with  any  pack  that  is  offered. 

Sect.  III.  Experiments  with  Sympathetic  Inks. 
[See  Sympathetic  Taa.  ] 

Experiments  with  Class  I. 
The  book        1.  Make  a  book  of  70  or  80  leaves  ;    and  in  the  00- 
effate,        ver  at  the   end  of  it  lei  there  be  a  cafe,  which  opens 
next  the  binding  that  it  be  not  perceived. 

At  the  top  of  each  right  hand  page  write  any  quef- 
tion  you  plcafe  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  book 
let  there  be  a  table  of  all  thofe  queftions,  with  the 
number  of  the  page  where  each  is  contained.  Then 
write  with  the  common  ink  on  feparate  papers,  each 
about  half  the  fize  of  the  pages  in  the  book,  the  fame 
queftions  that  are  in  the  book,  and  under  each  ofthem 
write,  wiih  the  ink  made  of  the  impregnation  of  fa- 
turn,  or  ;he  diiTolution  of  bifmuth,  the  anfwer. 

Soak  a  double  paper  in  the  vivifying  liquor  made  of 
quick-lime  and  orpiment,or  the  phlogitton  of  the  liver 
of  fulphur,  and  place  it,  juft  before  yoa  make  the  ex- 
periment, in  the  cafe  that  is  in  the  cover  of  the  book. 
Then  deliver  fome  of  the  papers  on  which  the  que- 
stions are  wrote  to  the  company;  and  after  they  have 
chofon  fich  ^s  they  would  have  anfwered,  they  put 
them  in  thofe  leaves  where  the  fame  questions  are  con- 
tained, and,  (hutting  the  book  for  a  few  minutes,  the 
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fulphureoiis  fpirit  w'th  which  the  paper  in  the  cover 
of  the  book  is  imbibed,  will  penetrate  the  eaves,  and 
nuke  the  anfwers  viiible,  which  will  be  of  a  brown 
colour,  :md  more  or  kfs  deep  in  proportion  to  the 
time  the  book  hasbeen  clwfed  (o). 

2.  Make  a  bx  abont  four  inches  long,  and    three  Th 
wide,  as  ASCU,  wid  quite  mallow.     Let  it  thut  with  vellouspor- 
hingesand  fatten  with  a  hook  ;   and  let  it  have  two  trait,fig.  1 7, 
bottoms,    the  loweft  of  wood.,  that  draws  out  by   a 
groove,  and  the  uppermoft  of  palteboard.     Between 

thefe  two  bottom*  i..    o  be  placed  a  paper  dipped  in 
the  vivifying  iiqnor  mentioned  in    the  Lift  experi- 
ment-    Let  there  be  alto  a  bo:rd  of   the   fv.ne  fize 
with  theinlideof  the  box,  which  being  plated  in  it 
may  prefs  a  paper  again  ft  the  pafteboaru  bottom. 

Then  take  feveral  pieces  of  paper,  of  the  fame  fize 
with  the  iniide  of  the  box,  and  draw  on  them  the 
figures  of  men  and  women,  in  different  attitudes  and 
employments,  as  walking*  ri  ing,  reading,  writing, 
&c.  Thefe  figures  mult  be  drawn  with  a  new  pen, 
or  pencil,  dipped  in  the  impregnation  of  Saturn. 

Beingthusprovidcd,and  having  privately  placed  the 
paper  dipped  in  the  vivyfying  liquor  between  the  two 
bottoms,  you  tell  a  perlbn  y  >ti  will  fhow  him  what  an 
abfent  friend  of  his  is  doing  at  the  prefent  hour.  You 
then  give  him  the  paper  adapted  to  the  employment 
you  intend,  and  tell  to  write  his  friend's  name  at 
the  bottom,  that  you  may  not  change  the  paper.  Then 
placing  that  paper  next  the  pafteooard  bottom,  and 
putting  the  piece  of  wood  over  it,  you  flint  the  box. 
After  amufing  him  with  difcourfe  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  you  t:;ke  out  the  p. per,  when  he  will  fee  his 
friend  in  the  employment  you  have  affigned  him. 

3.  Let  a  workman  make  a  hand  of  wood,  as  in  fig.  The  artifi- 
16.  fixed  at  the  end  next   the  elbow  to  the  piece  E,  cial  hand, 
the  endsof  which  go  through  the  ferews  CD  and  EF. 

The  fore  and  middle  finge'rs,  and  the  thumb,  are  to 
be  moveable  at  their  joints.  There  mr.it  go  a  wire 
through  the  arm,  that  is  fixed  .t  one  end  to  the  fore- 
finger, and  at  the  other  to  the  piece  E,  round  which  it 
is  to  move  :  under  the  iwojoiiHs  of  the  two  fingers  are 
alfo plated  two  fn-.all  fprings,  which  are  to  r  life  ir  up. 

To  the  fore-finger  and  thumb  fix  two  finall  rings, 
through  which  a  pen  may  be  put,  fo  as  not  to  impede 
their  motion.  Unierthc  arm  at  the  point  I,  place 
a  fmall  brafs  roller,  which  ferves  to  Tuftsin  the  arm. 

The  pedeftal  on  which  this  hand  is  placed  mull  be 
at  leaf!  a  foot  long,  if  the  hand  be  of  the  natural  lize, 
and  «bout  eight  inches  wide.  This  pedettal  mutt  be 
hollow,  and  at  the  part  S  V  there  mutt  be  an  opening 
about  three  inches  long,  and  two  inches  wide;  the 
whole  pedeftal  may  be  covered  with  a  thin  Ihiff,  by 
which  the  hole  will  be  concealed.  There  is  to  be 
a  valve,  or  fort  of  trap-door,  on  the  iniide  of  the  pe- 
deftal, which  is  to  fatten  againft  the  opening 

Over  the  hand  and  pedettal  place  a  glafs  frame,  as 
in  the  figure:  cover  the  hand  with  fine  leather  of 
llelu  colour,  and  decorate  the  arm  with  a  ruiite  and 
cuff,  which  will  entirely  conceal  the  machinery. 

Then  take  a  number  of  cards  and  write  on  them 
different  queftions  ;  and  on  the  fame  number  of  papers 

write, 


(r)  If  a  weight  be  placed   upon  the   book,  the  effect  will  be  the  fooner  produced.     Or  you  may  got  tl 
book  in  a  box  that  will  prefs  it  clofe  down. 
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write,  with  the  impregnation  of  lead,  the  anfwers. 
Give  the  cards  10  any  one,  and  let  him  choofe  a  quef- 
tion  ;  and  you  place  tlie  paper  with  the  anfwer  under 
the  pen  in  the  hand,  letting  him  tint  fee  there  is  no 
writing  on  it  (e).  Now  the  pedeftal  being  placed 
againft  a  partition,  the  end  F  is  to  go  through  it. 
Therefore  an  afhftant,  upon  a  fi^nal  given,  turns  a 
handle  fixed  to  F  ;  and,  as  the  piece  E  1  urns  round,  the 
wires  that  move  the  fingers  and  thumb  are  alternately 
lengthened  and  Shortened,  by  which  their  joints  are 
kept  in  continual  motion  ;  and  the  fcrew  at  the  fame 
time  turning  gently  from  F  towards  G,  gives  the 
whole  arm  a  motion  which  very  much  refembles 
that  of  nature  (k). 

The  hand  and  pen  ferve  here  merely  to  afTift  the 
illation  :  but  if  a  bit  of  fponge,  dipped  in  the  vivify- 
ing liquor  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  pen,  as  it  goes 
over  the  writing  on  the  paper,  it  will  make  it  become 
gradually  viiible,  and  in  this  cafe  the  trap-door  and 
dipped  paper  may  be  omitted  (g). 

Deception  with  Class  II. 

4.  Take  feveral  pieces  of  paper,  of  a  fize  that 
you  can  put  in  any  book  that  will  go  into  your  pocket, 
and  write  at  the  top  of  each  of  them  a  queftion,  with 
common  ink,  and  under  it  write  the  anfwer  with 
the  fohuion  of  gold  or  filver.  Give  any  of  thefe 
papers,  clofely  wrapt  up,  to  a  perfon,  and  tell  him 
to  place  it  againft  the  wall  of  his  chamber,  and  keep- 
ing the  door  locked  he  will  next  day  find  the  an- 
fwer wrote  on  it. 

As  the  gold  ink  will  fometirres  give  a  yellow  caft 
to  the  paper,  you  may  previously  give  a  flight  tincture 
of  that  kind  to  the  papers  you  Life  for  this  purpole. 

Deception  with  Class  III. 

5.  On  different  papers  draw  the  figures  of  feveral 
leaves  or  flowers  with  oneof  the  colourlefs  juices  men- 
tioned :  then  take  one  of  the  correfpondmg  leaves  or 
flowers,  and  laying  it  on  an  iron  plate  overacha- 
fing-diih  of  hot  coals,  let  it  burn  to  allies.  Put  thefe 
allies  into  a  iicve,  in  which  there  is  fome  very  fine 
fleel  filings,  and  fift  them  over  the  paper  on  which 
the  flower  is  drawn,  when  they  will  adhere  to  the 
glutinous  liquor,  and  form  an  exact  reprefentation  of 
•the  figure  of  the  leaf  or  flower. 

Deceptions  with  Class  IV. 

6.  Make  a  little-triangular  box,  each  fide  of  which 
is  to  be  abont  five  inches,  and  let  its  inlide  be  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  firft  part  A,  which  makes  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  is  to  be  covered  by  the  fecond 
part  B,  in  form  of  a  cafe,  and  let  the  top  C  exaelly 
cover  the  part  B,  as  expreffed  in  the  figure  and  the 
profiles. 


Sea.  m, 

Upon  the  bottom  of  the  box  let  there  be  a  plate  of 
copper,    about  one-twentieth  of  an   i.ich  thick,  on 
which  let  there  be  a  number  of  hieroglyphic  charac- 
ters contiguous  to  each  other,  and  cut  in  different 
forts  of  metal. 

On  the  top  of  the  cover  place  a  knob  O,  that  goes 
through  it,  and  to  which  she  copper  triangle  O  is  to 
be  fixed  occafionally,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  it  may  go 
into  the  cafe  B.  There  muft  be  a  fpacc  of  one  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  between  the  triangle  C^and  the  bottom 
of  the  cafe  B  ;  into  which  another  plate  of  copper, 
of  that  thicknefs  may  be  placed. 

The  outfide  of  this  talifman  may  be  decorated  with 
uncommon  figures  or  characters,  to  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  greater  my  fiery. 

On  feveral  pieces  of  paper,  of  t\>e  f.;me  fize  with- 
the  iniide  of  the  talifmau,  write  different  qneftions  in 
common  ink,  and  write  the  anfwers  in  thofe  different 
iorts  of  fympathetic  ink  that  appear  when  heated, 
obferving  that  each  word  of  the  anfwer  is  to  be  wrote 
in  a  different  ink. 

Having  properly  heated  the  triangle,  and  placed  it 
under  the  cover,  you  introduce  the  talifman,  and  tell 
any  one  of  the  company  to  choofe  one  of  the  pap.-rs 
on  which  the  queltions  are  wr^te.  and  place  it  in  the 
talifman,  and  he  will  immediately  have  an  anfwer 
wrote  on  that  paper,  the  words  of  which  will  be  of 
different  colours,  according  to  the  different  metals  of 
which  the  talifman  is  compofed.  The  paper  being 
placed  in  the  talifman,  and  the  cover  placed  over  it, 
ttic  hear  of  the  triangle  will  mike  the  anfwer  vilihle 
in  a  tew  moments.  This  experiment  may  be  repell- 
ed if  the  triangle  be  made  fufficiently  hoi  ;  and  two 
papers  may  be  placed  in  the  talifman  at  the  fame 
time. 

This  deception,  when  well  executed,  occafions  a 
furprifc  nut  cannot  be  conceived  by  a  mere  defcrip- 
tion. 

7.  Make  a  wooden  peccfb.l  AB,  ab  >ut  ten  inches  The  fibyls, 
long,  eight  wide,  and  one  deep:   and  at  one  end  erect  fig-  5. 
a  box  C,  about  ten  inches  high,  eight  broad,  and  two 
and  an  half  deep. 

The  top  of  the  pedeftal  muft  flide  in  a  groove,  on 
which  iuicribe  a  dial  M,  of  fix  inches  diameter,  and 
which  is  to  be  divided  into  nineteen  equal  parts,  in 
twelve  of  which  write  the  names  of  the  months,  and 
mark  the  refpective  figns  of  the  zodiac  ;  and  in  the 
feven  other  divifions,  which  muft  be  next  the  end  B, 
write  the  days  of  the  week,  and  mark  the  figures  of 
the  planets.  Next  the  inner  circle  NO,  make  an 
opening  into  the  box,  of  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch, 
On  the  centre  of  the  dial  place  an  hdex  that  turns, 
freely  on  its  centre. 

Within  the  ptdeftal  place  a  pulley  P,  about  four 
inches  diameter,  which  is  to  turn  on  an  axis  that  is 

directly 


(e)  The  paper  dipped  in  the  vivifying  liquor  is  to  be  previously  placed  againft  the  opening  in  the  table, 
and  fupported  by  the  trap-door. 

(k)  This  might  be  performed  without  an  affiftantby  mentis  of  a  trigger  placed  in  the  leg  of  the  table,  and 
communicating  with  the  handles,  which  the  operator  might  thrult  down  with  his  foot.  Where  expence  is 
not  regarded,  there  may  be  a  complete  figure  of  a  man  in  wood,  or  plaftcr  of  Paris,  feated  by  the  table. 

(g  )  You  may  alio  have  a  glafs  ink-ftand,  with  fome  of  the  vivifying  liquor,  into  which  the  pen  may  be  dip- 
ped, and  it  will  then  appear  to  write  with  common  ink.  The  fpectaturs  lhould  not  be  permuted  to  come 
near  this  machine,  which  may  be  applied  to  feveral  other  purpofes. 
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directly  under  the  centre  of  the  dial  ;  and  on  the  up-  choofe  any  one  of  them  he  thinks  proper.  The  talif- 
per  part  of  that  axis  fix  a  bent  index  R.  which  man  ufed  in  the  laft  experiment  being  properly  heat- 
comes  out  at  the  opening  made  by  the  inner  circle  (h),  ed,  is  then  to  be  introduced,  when  you  direct  the  per- 
and  paffes  over  thofe  feven  divificns  only  on  which  fon  to  put  the  blank  paper  into  it ;  and  taking  it  out  a 
are  wrote  the  days  of  the  week.  few  moments  after,   he   will  find  the  anfwer  to  his 

Within  the  box  C,  let  their  be  two  rollers  S  and  queftion. 
T,  as  in  the  figure  :  let  that  of  S  contain  a  fpring  :  To  make  this  operation  appear  the  more  extraordi- 
and  at  the  end  of  T  let  there  be  a  pulley  V,  of  three  nary,  it  will  be  proper  to  have  a  fmall  prefs  or  cup- 
quarters  of  an  inch  diameter,  round  which  goes  a  board,  at  the  back  of  which  there  is  adoor  that  opens 
firing  or  thread  that  paffes  under  the  fmall  pulley  X,  into  an  adjoining  room,  by  which  means  an  af- 
and  is  faftened  to  that  of  P  ;  fo  that  when  the  laft  liltant  having  prepared  the  talifman,  may  place  it  in 
pulley  makes  about  one-third  of  a  turn,  that  of  V  may  the  cup-board  the  moment  before  it  is  wanted.  This 
make  three  or  four  turns.  contrivance  will  be  ufeful  on  many  other  occafions. 

There  muft  alfo  be  a  fcroll  of  paper,  about  two  feet         8.  Provide  an  urn  of  wood  or  metal  about  fix  in- The  magic 

long,  and  each  end  of  which  muft  be  palled  to  one  of  ches  high,  and  two  and  an  half  diameter  in  the  wideft  ,*rn• 

the  rollers.  In  the  front  of  the  box,  between  the  two  part,  and  of  fuch  figure  in  other  refpects  as  you  think 

rollers,  make  an  aperture  D,  about  four  inches  long,  proper  (fee  fig.  9.).  Let  there  be  a  cylinder  of  cop- 

and  one  inch  and  an<half  wide  :   to  this  opening  let  per  C,  fig.  10.)  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  dia- 

which  is  to  fill  a  hole  AB  made  in  the  urn 


there  be  alittle  flap  or  Aider,  by  which  it  may  be  clofed 
at  pleafure. 

The  apparatus  being  thus  difpofed,  place  the  index 
R  fucceffively  againft  each  of  the  divifions  marked 
with  one  of  the  planets  ;  and  as  the  paper  is  gradually 
wound  upon  the  roller,  mark,  againft  that  part  which 
is  at  theapertureD,  the  name  of  one  ef  the  following 
fibyls  : 

The  Hellefpontian"^ 
Cumean 


Artemifian 

Phrygian 

Albunean 

Perfian 

Libyan 


}   fibyl. 


J 


On  each  of  the  feven  cards  write  a  different  que- 
ftion,  and  draw  one  of  the  feven  planets.  Next,  take 
a  memorandum  book  that  contains  feven  leaves,  and 
on  each  of  them  write  the  name  of  one  of  the  fore- 
going fibyls  ;  in  each  of  the  leaves  place  fevera!  pieces 
of  paper,  and  on  each  of  them  write,  with  the  fym- 
pathetic  ink  that  does  not  appear  till  the  paper  is 
heated,  different  anfwers  to  the  fame  queftion. 

Then  give  a  perfon  the  feven  cards  on  which  the 


merer, 

The  top  of  this  cylinder  is  to  be  in  the  top  of  the  urn, 
fo  that  it  may  be  eaiily  taken  out.  To  this  urn  there 
muft  be  a  cover  D,  which  fits  it  exactly. 

On  a  fmall  fquare  piece  of  paper  draw  the  figure  of 
a  flower  or  leaf,  with  that  fort  of  fympathetic  ink 
whofe  colour  moft  refembles  it.  You  then  prefent 
feveral  forts  of  flowers  or  leaves  to  a  perfon,  and  defire 
him  to  choofe  any  one  of  them.  Then  put  that  flower 
on  a  chafingdith  of  hot  coals  ;  and,  taking  the  paper 
on  which  it  is  fecretly  drawn,  you  give  it  to  the  per- 
fon to  examine,  and  then  put  it  in  the  urn,  having 
previoully  heated  the  cylinder  (K).  Then  taking  fome 
of  the  allies  of  the  burnt  flower,  you  ftrew  them  over 
the  paper,  after  which  you  take  it  out  and  fliow  the 
company  the  figure  of  that  flower.  While  the  flower 
is  burning,  you  may  fprinkle  fome  powder  over  it, 
fuppofe  that  of  faltpetre ;  and  by  that,  mixed  with 
the  allies  of  the  flower,  the  company  may  imagine  the 
effect  is  produced. 

The  prefs  or  cupboard  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
experiment,  will  be  here  very  convenient  for  heating 
the  cylinder  and  placing  it  in  the  urn.  A  limilar  de- 
ception may  be  performed  by  putting  the  paper  in  a. 
copper  veffel,  that  may  beplaced  on  an  iron  plate  over 


queftions  are  wrote,  and   tell   him  to   choofe  one  of     the  chafingdilh  in  which  the  flower  is  burnt.  But  this 


them  privately,  and  conceal  the  reft,  fo  that  it  cannot 
pofTibly  be  known  which  of  them  he  has  chofen. 

Next,  tell  him  to  place  the  index  that  points  to  the 
month  againft  that  in  which  he  was  born  (t),  and  to 
place  the  index  of  the  planets  againft  that  which  is  on 
the  card  he  has  chofen,  and  which  is  to  prefide  over 
the  anfwer  :  yon  tell  him  to  do  this  privately,  that 
no  one  may  fee  him,  nd  after  that  to  cover  the  dial 
with  his  handkerchief.  Then  let  him  open  the  door 
that  is  before  the  aperture  in  rhc  box,  and  tell  you 
the  name  of  the  fibyl  there  vilible. 


method  has  not  fo  myfterious  an  appearance  as  the 
other,  and  in  fome  perfons  may  caufe  a  fufpicion  that 
the  effect  is  produced  by  heat. 

9.  To  perform  this  experiment,  you  muft  obferve,  The  con- 
that  there  arc  feveral  letters  which  may  be  changed  vertiblc 
into  others,  without  any  appearance  of  the  alteration    card  . 
as,  the  a  into  d,  the  c'uito  a,  e,  d,  g,  0,  or  q,  the  /  in- 
to b,  d,  or  /,  the  /  into  t,  the  0  into  a,  d.  g,  or  q,  the  v 
into  j,  &c. 

Take  a  parcel  of  cards,  fuppofe  20,  and  on  one  of 
them  write,  with  the  ink  of  the  fourth  clafs,  the  word 


You  then  open  the  memorundam-book,  and  taking  law  (l),  and  on  the  other,  with  the  fame  ink,  the 

out  the  papers  that  are  in  the  leaf  where  the  name  of  words  old  woman;  then  holding  them  to  the  fire,  they 

the  libyl  juft  mentioned  is  wrote,  you  defire  him  to  will  both  become  vilible.  Now  you  will  oblerve,  that 
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(e)   If  the  axis  be  made  to  pafs  through  the  top  of  the  pedeftal,   this  opening  will  not  be  neceffary. 

~i  other  ufe  than  to  give  the  experiment  an  air  of  great  my- 


fiery 


.(1)   Thefe  months  and  the  index  are  of  no 


(k)  There  are  fome  forts  of  fympathetic  inks  that  require  much  more  heat  than  others, 
(l)  Thefe  letters  mould  not  bsjoined. 
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by  altering  the  a  in  the  word  law  into  d,  and  adding  rious  characters,  and  obferve  that  the  bottom  of  the 

e  before  the  /,  and  oman  after  the  w,  it. becomes  old  cover  muft  reft  upon  this  cloth. 

tuovian.  Therefore,  you  make  thofe  alterations  with  Then  provide  a  flip  of  paper  GH  (fig.  12.)  of  the 

the  invifible  ink,  and"  let  it  remain  {o.  On  the  reft  of  fame  iize  with  the  bottom  of  the  box  ;  and  at  each 

the  cards  you  write  any  words  you  think  fit.  end  of  it  write,  with  the  green  fympathetic  ink,  the 

Prefent  the  cards  in  fuch  a  manner  to  two  perfons,  name  of  a  different  card,    and  make  fome  private 

that  one  of  ihem  mould  draw  the  word  law,  and  the  mark  by  which  you  can  tell  at  which  end  each  name 

other  the  words  old  woman.  You  then  tell  the  perfon  is  wrote  (m). 

who  drew  the  word  law,  that  it  (hall  difappear,  and  Take  a  parcel  of  cards,  and  offer  thofe  two  of  them 

the  words  011  the  other  card  lhall  be  wrote  in  its  place;  whofe  names  are  wrote  on  the  paper  to  the  two  per- 

and  that  you  may  not  change  the  cards,  delire  each  of  fons,  that  they  may  draw  them.  You  tell  the  parties 

the  parties  to  write  his  name  on  his  card.  Then  put-  to  keep  their  cards  to  themfelves,  and  you  propofe  to 

ting  the  cards  together,  and  holding  them  before  the  make  the  names  of  thofe  cards  appear  upon  a  flip  of 

fire,  as  if  to  dry  the  names  juft  wrote,  the  word/aw  paper,  which  you  put  into  the  box.     Yon  then  aflc 

will  prefently  change  into  old  woman.  which  name  of  the  two  cards  (hall  appear  firft.   The 

This  experiment  may  be  varied  by  fixing  on  a  word  copperplate  being  previoufly  heated  and  placed  in  the 

that  may  be  changed  into  three  other  words,  and  ma-  cover,  you  put  it  over  that  end  of  the  paper  on  which 

king  four  perfons  draw  the  cards  on  which  thofe  words  is  the  name  required,  and  it  will  prefently  appear, 

are  wrote;  and  it  may  be  further  diverlified  by  choof-  Then  taking  the  paper  out  and  (howrng  the  name 

ing  three  fuch  words,  as  that  the  firft  can  be  changed  wrote,  you  put  it  in  again,  turning  the  other  end  to 

into  the  fecond,  and  the  fecond  into  the  third.    You  the  fide  of  the  box  where  the  plate  is,  and  it  will  in 

then  tell  him  who  drew  the  firft  word,  that  it  (hall  be  like  manner  become  vifible. 

changed  into  th?t  drawn  by  the  fecond  perfon  j  and  The  firft  name  may  be  made  to  difappear  at  the  fame 

him  you  tell,  that  his  word  (hall  be  changed  into  that  time  that  the  fecond  appears,  if  the  cloth  at  the  end 

of  the  third  perfon.  oppofite  to  that  where  the  plate  is  be  made  damp. 

The  oracu-      i°«  Write  on  feveral  (lips  of  paper  different  quef-  12.  Take  aprint  that  reprefents  winter,  and  trace  Winter 

hr  letters,   tions,  and  fuch  as  may  be  anfwered  by  the  name  of  over  the  proper  parts  of  the  trees,  plants,  and  ground  changed 

fome  perfon  ;  for  example,  Who  is  the  merrieft  man  with  the  green  fympathetic  ink;  obferving  to  make  intofPnnS' 
in  the  company  ?  Anfwer,  Mr  *  *  *.   To  whom  will  fome  parts  deeper  than  others,  according  to  their  di- 
Mifs  *  *  *  be  married  ?  Anfwer,  To  Mr  *  *  *.  fiance.  When  thofe  parts  are   dry,  paint  the  other 
Thefe  queftions  are  to  be  wrote  in  the  fympathetic  objects  with  their  natural  colours.  Then  put  the  print 
ink  of  this  clafs,  and  expofed  to  the  fire,  and  the  an-  in  a  frame  with  a  glafs,  and  cover  the  back  of  it  with 
fwers  wroie  in  the  fame  ink,  and  left  invifible.  The  a  paper  that  is  pafted  over  its  border  only, 
papers  are  to  be  folded  in  form  of  letters,  and  in  fuch  When  this  print  is  expofed  to  the  heat  of  a  mode- 
manner  that  the  part  where  the  name  is  wrote  (lull  be  rate  fire,  or  the  warm  rays  of  the  fun,  all  the  grafs 
directly  under  the  feal,  and  the  heat  of  the  wax  will  and  foliage  will  turn  to  apleafinggreen  ;  and  if  a  yel- 
make  it  vifible.     Then  give  the  letter  to  the  perfon  low  tint  be  given  to  fome  parts  of  the  print,  before  the 
who  requires  the  anfwer,  and  he  will  find  it  plainly  fympathetic  ink  be  drawn  over,  this  green  will  be  of 
wrote.  different  (hades  ;  and  thefcene  that  a  minute  before 
A  deception  fimilar  to  this  may  be  made  with  a  reprefented  winter,  will  now  be  changed  to  fpring. 
number  of  blank  cards,  on  each  of  which  an  ace  of  When  this  print  is  placed  in  the  cold,  winter  will  a- 
fpades  is  drawn  with  the  invifible  ink  ;  then  let  a  per-  gain  appear,  and  will  again  be  driven  away  by  the 
fon  choofc  any  one  of  them,  andinclofe  it  in  a  letter,  warm  rays  of  the  fun.  This  alternate  change  of  fea- 
cafe,  prepared  in  fuch  manner  that  the  figure  of  the  fons  may  be  repeated  as  often  as  you  pleafe  ;  remem- 
ace  (hall  be  directly  under  the  feal,  and  on  opening  bering,  however,    as   was  before  obferved,  not  to 
the  letter  it  will  be  immediately  vifible.  make  the  print  at  any  time  too  hot,  for  then  a  faded 

Deceptions  with  Class  V.  autuinn  wiU  for  ever  rcmain- 
Theincom-      "•  Have  a  box  that  isdivided  into  three  parts,  Deceptions  with  Class  VII. 
prehcnfible  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  talifman  in  the  21ft  ex-  13.  Provide  a  number  of  artificial  flowers,  fuch   rherevi- 
writing,      periment,  except  that,  inftead  of  being  triangular,  it  as  rofes,  jonquils,  pinks,  or  any  other  you  find  conve-  vified  bou- 
rn uft  be  of  along  fquare  (fee  fig.  14.).  Divideitstop  nient.  Thefe  flowers  inuft  be  made  of  white  thread  or  1uets' 
B  into  two  equal  parts  D  and  E,  as  in  fig.  13.  and  to  filk,  and  their  leaves  of  parchment.   Dip  the  rofes  in 
the  part  D  adjuft  a  plate  of  copper  L,  about  one  quar-  the  red  fympathetic  ink,  the  jonquils  in  the  yellow, 
ter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  under  both  the  plate  L  and  the  pinks  in  the  violet,  and  their  leaves  in  a  folution 
the  opening  E  place  a  cloth.     The  upper  part  Cmuft  of  fait  of  tartar.  When  they  are  all  dry,  form  them  in- 
have  a  button  by  which  it  may  be  fixedon  the  cover  to  fmall  bouquets,  which  will  appear  white,  and  may 
B,  fo  as  to  appear  of  one  piece  with  it.  be  ufed  in  this  experiment,  either  the  day  they  are 

At  the  bottom  of  the  box  place  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  dipped,  or  feveral  days  after, 

•ther  fluff,  on.  which  yoa  may  (lamp  certain  myfte-  You  take  one  of  thefe  bouquets,  and  after  (howing 

the 

(m)  That  there  may  be  no  fufpicion  of  the  paper  being  prepared,  you  may  cut  it  from  a  whole  flieet,  be- 
fore the  company,  having  previoufly  wrote  the  name 
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the  company  that  every  part  of  it  is  white,  you  dip  it 
in  an  infufion  of  any  of  the  blue  colours  mentioned 
under  the  article  Colovr- Making,  u°  13,  and,  draw- 
ing it  prefently  out,  all  the  flowers  and  leaves  will 
appear  in  their  natural  colours  (n). 

Thetranf-      15.  Write  011  a  paper,  with  the  violet  liquor,  as 
.  colorated   niany  letters  or  words  as  you  pleafe  ;  and  afk  any  per- 

writing.     fon  whether  he  will  have  that  writing  turn  to  yellow, 
green,  or  red. 

Have  a  fponge  with  three  fidesthat  you  can  readily 
diftingnifh,  and  dip  each  of  its  tides  ip  one  of  the  three 
fympathetic  inks.  Draw  the  fide  of  the  fponge  that 
correfponds  to  the  colour  the  perfon  has  chofe,  over 
the  writing  once  only  ;  and  it  will  directly  change  to 
the  colour  required  (o). 

Sed.  III.  Mifcellaneous  performances. 

15.  A  per  foil  having  an  even  number  of  counters  in 
one  hand, and  an  odd  number  in  the  other,  to  tell  in  which 
hand  the  odd  or  even  number  is.  Let  the  perfon  mul- 
tiply the  number  in  his  right-hand  by  an  odd  number, 
and  the  number  in  his  left  hand  by  an  even  number, 
and  tell  you  if  the  fum  of  the  products  added  together 
be  odd  or  even.  If  it  be  even,  the  even  number  is  in 
the  right-hand  ;  but,  if  it  be  odd,  the  even  number 
is  in  the  left-hand. 


To  tell 
•odds  or 
evens. 


I.  Number  in  the 
right  hand 

Multipliers 


Example. 
18      In  the  left  7 


54 
14 


2 
14 


Their  fum  68 


2.  Number  in  the 
right  hand 


In  the  left  18 


36 


intends  to 
life 


Their  fum  57 

To  tell  at  16.  To  tell,  by  the  dial  of  a  watch,  at  what  hour  any 
-whathour  perfon  intends  to  rife.  Let  the  perfon  let  the  hand  of 
any  perfon  the  dial  to  any  hour  he  pleafes,  and  tell  yon  what  hour 
'  that  is  ;  and  to  the  number  of  that  hour  you  add,  in 
your  mind,  12.  Then  tell  him  to  count  privately  the 
number  of  that  amount  upon  the  dial,  beginning  with 
the  next  hour  to  that  on  which  he  propofes  to  rife, 
and  counting  backwards,  firft  reckoning  the  number 
of  the  hour  at  which  he  has  placed  the  hand.  An  ex- 
ample will  make  this  plain. 

Suppofe  the  hour  at  which  he  intends  to  rife  be  8, 
and  that  he  has  placed  the  hand  at  5.  You  add  12  to 
5    and  tell  him  to  count  1 7  on  the  dial,  firfl  reckon- 
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ing  5,  the  hour  at  which  the  index  ftands,  and  count- 
ing backwards  from  the  hour  at  which  he  intends  to 
.  rife;  and  the  number  17  will  necefTarily  end  at  8, 
which  fhows  that  to  be  the  hour  he  chofe. 

That  the  hour  at  which  the  counting  ends  mull  be 
that  on  which  he  propofed  to  rife,  will  be  evident  on 
a  little  reflection  ;  for  if  he  had  began  at  that  hour  and 
counted  1 2,  he  would  necefTarily  have  come  to  it  again ; 
and  calling  the  number  17,  by  adding  5  to  it,  only 
fervesto  difguife  the  matter,  but  can  make  no  fort  of 
difference  in  the  counting. 

17.  If  the  number  11  be  multiplied  by  any  one  of  fh 
the  nine  digits,  the  two  figures  of  the  product  willal-  Cal 
ways  be  fimilar.     As  follows  : 

ir     11     11     11     11     11     11     11     11 
123456789 

11     22     33     44     55     66     77     88     99 

Place  a  parcel  of  counters  on  a  table,  and  propofe 
to  any  one  to  add  alternately,  a  certain  number  of 
thofe  counters,  till  they  amount  to  100,  but  never 
to  add  more  than  10  at  a  time.  You  tell  him,  more- 
over, that,  if  you  ftake  firfl,  he  lhall  never  make  the 
even  century,  but  you  will.  In  order  to  which,  you 
mufl  firfl  flake  1,  and  remembering  the  order  of  the 
above  feries,  11,  22,  33,  &c.  you  conflantly  add,  to 
what  he  flakes,  as  many  as  will  make  one  more  than 
the  numbers  of  that  feries,  that  is,  as  will  make  12, 
23,  34,  &c.  till  you  come  to  89,  after  which  the  other 
party  cannot  make  the  century  himfelf,  nor  prevent 
you  from  making  it. 

If  the  other  party  has  no  knowledge  of  numbers, 
you  may  flake  any  other  number  firfl,  under  ten, 
provided  you  take  care  to  fecure  fonie  one  of  the  lafl 
terms,  as  56,  67,  78,  &c. 

This  deception  may  be  performed  with  other  num- 
bers ;  and  in  order  to  fucceed,  you  mufl;  divide  the 
number  to  be  attained  by  a  number  that  has  one  di- 
git mere  than  what  you  can  ftake  each  time,  and  the 
remainder  will  be  the  number  you  mufl  firfl  flake. 
Obferve,  that,  to  be  fure  of  faccefs,  there  mufl  be  al- 
ways a  remainder.  Suppofe,  for  example,  the  num- 
ber to  be  attained  is  52,  making  ufe  of  a  pack  of  cards 
inflead  of  counters,  and  that  you  are  never  to  add 
more  than  6:  then  divide  52  by  the  next  number  above 
6,  that  is,  by  7,  and  the  remainder,  which  is  3,  will 
be  the  number  you  mufl  ftake  firfl  ;  and  whatever  the  * 
other  flakes,  you  mufl  add  as  much  to  it  as  will  make 
it  equal  to  the  number  by  which  you  divided,  that 
is,  7.  Therefore,  if  his  firfl  ftake  be  1,  you  mufl  flake 
6,  &c.  fo  that  your  fecond  ftake  will  make  the  heap 
10,  your  third  ftake  will  make  it  17,  and  fo  on,  till 
you  come  to  45,  when,  as  he  cannot  ftake  more  than 
6,  you  mufl  make  the  number  52. 

In  this,  as  in  the  former  cafe,  if  the  other  perfon 
has  no  knowledge  of  numbers,  you  may  ftake  any 
number  firfl  under  7  ;  or  you  may  let  him  flake  firfl, 
only  taking  care  to  fecure  either  of  the  numbers  10, 
17,24,  31,  &c.  after  which  he  cannot  make  52,  if 

5  E  2  you 
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e  magi- 
century 


(  n  )  The  liquor  fhould  be  put  into  a  fort  of  jar  with  a  narrow  neck,  that  it  may  not  be  feen  by  the  company; 
and  you  fhould  draw  the  flowers  gently  out,  that  the  liquor  may  drop  if  thin,  and  they  may  have  time  to  ac- 
quire their  colours. 

(o)  The  fponge  fhould  be  well  cleaned  immediately  after  the  experiment. 
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Sea.  IV 


fon  pri- 
vately fixes 


you  constantly  add  as  many  to  his  flake  as  will  make 
it  7. 
To  tell  18.   Apirfon  privately  fixing  on  any  number,  to  tell 

what  Hum-  fcm  t^at  n timber.  After  the  perfon  has  fixed  on  a 
number,  bid  him  double  it  and  add  4  to  that  fum,  then 
multiply  the  whole  by  S  i  to  the  product  let  him  add 
12,  and  multiply  the  amount  by  10.  From  the  fum  of 
the  whole  let  him  deduct  320,  and  tell  you  the  remain- 
der ;  from  which  if  you  cut  oft  the  two  laft  figures, 
the  number  that  remains  will  be  that  fixed  on. 

Example. 

Let  the  number  chofen  be  7 

Which  doubled  is  -  -  -  14 

And  4  added  to  it,  makes  -  -  -         18 

Which  multiplied  by  5,  gives  90 

To  which  12  being  added,  it  is  -  102 

That  multiplied  by  10  makes  -  -         1020 

From  which  deducting  320,  the  remainder  is         700 

And  by  ftrikiug  off  the  two  cyphers,  it  becomes 

the  original  number  7 

To  tell  the       19-   Three  dice  being  thrown  on  a  tabh,   to  tell  the 

number  of  number  of  each  of  them,  and  the  order  in  which  they 

points        jland.  Let  the  perfon  whohas  thrown  thedice  double 

thrown  up  thc  namuer  of  that  next  his  left  hand,  and  add  5  to 

by  3  dl<-"e>   that  {-um  .   then  multiply  the  amount  by  5,  and  to  the 

product,  add  the  number  of  the  middle  die;  then  let  the 

whole  be  multiplied  by  10,  and  to  that  product  add 

the  number  of  the  third  die.  From  the  total-  let  there 

be  fubtractrd  250,  and  the  figure  of  the  number  that 

remains  will  anfwer  to  the  points  of  the  three  dice  as 

they  Hand  on  the  table. 

Example.    Suppofe  the  points  of  the   three  dice 
thrown  on  the  table  to  be  4,  6,  and  2, 
Then  the  double  of  the  firft  die  will  be  -  8 

To  which  add  5 


feeing 
them. 


him  then  add  the  number  of  the  joint ;  and,  laflly,  to 
the  whole  join  35. 

He  is  then  to  tell  you  the  amount  of  the  whole, 
from  which  you  are  to  fubtract  3535,  and  the  remaiii- 
derwill  confiftof  four  figures,  the  firft  of  which  will 
exprefs  the  rank  in  which  the  perfon  ftands,  the  fe- 
cond the  hand  (the  number  1  Signifying  the  right 
hand,  and  2  the  left),  the  third  number  the  finger, 
and  the  fourth  the  joint. 

Example.  Suppofe  the  perfon  who  ftands  the  third 
in  order  has  put  the  ring  upon  the  fecond  joint  of  the 
thumb  of  his  left  hand ;  then 

The  double  of  the  rank  of  the  third  perfon  is  6 

To  which  add  5 

11 

Multiply  the  fum  by  5 


To  which  add 

And  the  number  of  the  left  hand 


Which  being  muftipled  by 

To  which  add  the  number  of  the  thumb 

And  multiply  again  by 

Then  add  the  number  of  the  joint 
And  laflly  the  number 


—     From  which  deducting 


That  fum  multiplied  by  5  will  be 

To  which  add  the  number  of  the  middle  die 


And  multiply  the  fum  by 


To  that  product  add  the  number  of  the  third  die 

From  the  total  -  - 

Subtract 


13 
5 

65 
6 

7i 

10 

710 


7:2 
250 


And  the  three  remaining  figures  264 

will  anfwer  to  the  number  on  the  dice,  and  ihew  the 

order  in  which  they  ftand. 

To  tell  011       2°*  Some  per/on  in  company  having  put  a  ring  private- 

what  fin-     h  on  one  of  his  fingers;  to  name  the  perfon,  the  hand,  the 

ger,  joint,  finger,  and  the  joint,  to  which  it  is  placed.  Let  a  third 

&c.  a  ring  perfon  double  the  number  of  the  order  in  which  he 

ftands  who  has  the  ring,  and  add  5  to  that  number  ; 

then  multiply  that  fum  by  5,  and  to  the  product  add 

10.     Let  him  next  add  1  to  the  laft  number  if  the 

ring  be  on  the  right  hand,  and  2  if  on  the  left,  and 

multiply  the  whole  by  10:  to  this  product  he  muftadd 

the  number  of  the  finger  (counting  the  thumb  as  the 

iirit  finger),  then  multiply  the  whole  again  by  10,  Let 


has  been 
privately 
put. 


The  remainder  is  3212 

Of  which,  as  we  have  faid,  the  3  denotes  the  third 
perfon,  the  2  the  left  hand,  the  1  the  thumb,  and  the 
laft  2  the  fecond  joint. 

21.  Cover  the  eutfide  of  afmall  memorandum-book  The  burn1-, 
with  black  paper,  and  in  one  of  its  infide  covers  make  writing  re-« 
a  flap,  to  open  fecretly,  and  obferve  there  muft  be  no-  ftored. 
thing  over  the  flap  but  the  black  paper  that  covers  the 
book. 

Mix  foot  with  black  or  brown  foap,  with  which  rub 
the  fide  of  the  black  paper  next  the  flap  ;  then  wipe  it 
quite  clean,  fo  that  a  white  paper  prefled  againft  it 
will  not  receive  any  mark. 

Provide  a  black  lead  pencil  that  will  not  mark  with- 
out preiling  hard  on  the  paper.  Have  likewifea  fmall 
box,  about  the  fize  of  the  memorandum-book,  and 
that  opens  on  both  fides,  but  on  one  of  them  by  a 
private  method.  Give  a  perfon  the  pencil,  and  a  flip 
of  thin  paper,  on  which  he  is  to  write  what  he  thinks 
proper  :  you  prcfent  him  the  memorandum-book  at  the 
fame  time,  that  he  may  not  write  on  the  bare  board. 
You  tell  him  to  keep  what  he  writes  to  himfelf,  and 
direct  him  to  burn  it  on. an  iron  plate  laid  on  a  cha- 
fingdifh  of  coals,  and  give  you  theafhes.  You  then 
go  into  another  room  to  fetch  your  magic  box  above 
defcribed,  and  take  with  you  the  memorandum-book. 
Having  previoufly  placed  a  paper  under  the  flap  in 
the  eover  of  the  book,  when  he  prefles  hard  with  the 

pencil. 
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pencil,  to  write  on  the  paper,  every  flroke,  by  means 
of  the  ftuffrubbed  on  the  black  paper,  will  appear  on 
that  under  the  flap.  You  therefore  take  it  out,  and 
put  it  into  one  fide  of  the  box. 

You  then  return  to  the  other  room,  and  taking  a 
flip  of  blank  paper,  you  put  it  into  the  other  tide  «f 
the  box,  ftrewingthe  afhes  of  the  burnt  piper  over  it. 
Then  {baking  the  box  for  a  few  moments,  and  at  the 
fame  time  turning  it  dexteroufly  over,  you  open  the 
other  fide,  and  {how  the  perfon  the  paper  you  firdput 
in,  the  writing  on  which  he  will  readily  acknow- 
ledge to  be  his. 

The  tranf-  22"  ^AKE  two  guineas  and  two  {hillings,  and  grind 
pofable  Part  °f  them  away,  on  one  fide  only,  fo  that  they  may 
pieces,  be  but  of  half  the  common  thicknefs  ;  and  obferve  thac 
they  mud  be  quite  thin  at  the  edge:  then  rivet  a 
guinea  and  a  Grilling  together.  Lay  one  of  thefe 
double  pieces  with  the  ill iiling  upwards,  on  the  palm 
of  your  hand,  at  the  bottom  of  your  three  firft  fingers; 
and  lay  the  other  piece,  with  the  guinea. upward,  in 
like  martnsr,  in  the  other  hand.  Let  the  company  take 
notice  in  which  hand  is  the  guinea,  and  in  which  the 
(hilling.  Then  as  you  fhut  your  hands,  you  naturally 
turn  the  pieces  over;  and  when  you  open  them  again, 
the  (hilling  and  the  guinea  will  appear  tohave  chan- 
ged their  places. 
The  penc-  23.  Provide  around  tin-box,  of  the  fize  of  a  large 
trative  fnuff-box  ;  and  in  this  place  eight  other  boxes,  which 
guinea.  will  go  ealily  into  each  other,  and  let  the  lean  of 
them  be  of  a  lize  to  hold  a  guinea.  Each  of  thefe 
baxes  (hould  {hut  with  a  hinge  :  and  to  the  lead 
of  them  there  muft  be  a  fmall  lock,  that  is  fattened 
with  a  fpring,  but  cannot  be  opened  without  a  key  : 
and  obferve  that  all  thefe  boxes  mull  fhut  fo  freely, 
that  they  may  beallclofed  at  once.  Place  thefe  boxes 
in  each  other,  with  their  tops  open  (fee  fig.  12.),  in 
the  drawer  of  the  table  on  which  you  make  your  ex- 
periments ;  or,  if  you  pleafe,  in  your  pocket,  in  fuch 
a  manner  that  they  cannot  be  displaced. 

Then  a(k  a  perfon  to  lend  you  a  new  guinea,  and 
defire  him  to  mark  it,  that  it  may  not  be  changed. 
You  take  this  piecein  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  yon 
have  another  of  the  fame  appearance;  and  puttingyour 
hand  in  the  drawer  you  flip  the  piece  that  is  marked 
i'lto  the  lead  box,  and  (hutting  them  all  at  once,  you 
take  them  out.  Then  (bowing  the  piece  you  have  in 
your  hand,  and  which  the  company  fuppofe  to  be  the 
fame  that  was  marked,  you  pretend  to  make  it  pafs 
through  the  box,  and  dexteroufly  convey  it  away. 

Youthen  prefent  the  box,  for  the  fpeclators  donot 
yet  know  there  are  more  than  one,  to  any  perfon  in 
company  ;  who,  when  he  opens  it,  finds  another,  and 
another,  till  he  comes  to  the  lad,  but  that  he  cannot 
open  without  the  key  (fee  fig.  13.)  whichsyou  then 
give  hira,  and  retiring  to  a  didant  part  of  the  room, 
you  tell  him  to  take  out  the  guinea  himfelf,  and  fee  if 
it  be  that  he  marked. 

This  deception  maybe  made  more  furprifing,  by 
putting  the  key  into  the  fnuff-box  of  one  of  the  com- 
pany ;  which  you  may  do  by  a  (king  him  for  a  pinch  of 
Lis  fnuff,  and  at  the  fame  time  conceal  the  key,  which 
mud  be  very  fmall,  among  the  fnuff:  and  when  the 
perfon  who  is  to  open  the  box  a(ks  for  the  key,  you 
tcilhjni  that  one  of  the  company  has  it  in  his  fnuff.- 
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box.     This  part  of  the   deception  may  likewiic   be 
performed  by  means  of  a  confederate. 

24.  ABLD,  fig.  15.  reprefents  a  fmall  wooden  box  j^  tj,rce 
feven  or  eight  inches  long,  two  and  a  half  broad,  magic  pic- 
and  half  an  inch  deep  ;  the  bottom  of  which  by  tures. 
means  of  two  crofs-pieces,  is  divided  into  three  plate 
equal  parts.  EFGH  reprefents  the  lid,  which  is  fa-  CCLXVU. 
flened  to  the  bottom  by  a  hinge,  and  has  in  frort  a  s' I4, 1S' 
fmall  plate  (lisped  like  a  lock,  and  two  fmall  eyes  for 

hooks,  which  ferve  to  faden  it  when  it  is  (hut.  1LM 
are  three  fmall  flexible  fprings,  fiat,  and  about  1  inch 
long.  NOP  are  three  wooden  tablets  of  the  fame  lize, 
upon  which  are  marked  the  figures  3,  4,  and  c.  The 
tablets  are  of  different  thickneffes,  and  the  difference 
is  fo  fmall  as  not  to  be  perceived  by  the  eye.  The 
outfide  of  the  box  is  covered  with  fhagretn  or  moroc- 
co leather,  andontheinfidc  with  (ilktatFety  ;  thefe  co- 
verings being  indifpenfibly  nccelTaryto  hide  the  three 
(mall  fprings  abovementioned.  Fig.  14.  (hows  the  two 
hinges  E  and  F  bent  clofe  to  the  top  of  the  lid  ABCD; 
the  piece  of  brafs  G,  fimilar  to  a  lock,  being  alfo 
curved  to  the  lid.  A  fmall  brafs  dud  is  rivctted  upon 
the  end  of  each  of  thefe  fprings  inferted  into  the  lid, 
and  palTes  through  the  curved  part  of  each  of  the 
hinges  and  die  lock  ;  fo  that  on  the  oatfide  they  ap- 
pear as  the  heads  of  fmall  pins  which  faden  them  upon 
the  lid.  Thefe  fmall  duds  will  be  elevated  more  or 
lei's  according  to  the  thickneffes  of  the  tablets,  tiiat 
may  be  (hut  up  in  each  of  the  partitions  in  which  they 
way  be  found  placed  ;  fo  that  the  tablet  N  elevates 
them  more  than  the  tablet  O,  and  the  latter  lefs  than. 
P  ;  though  thefe  elevations  are  but  barely  fenlible  to 
the  light  or  touch,  and  that  by  a  perfon  a  ecu  domed 
to  look?  at  or  handle  them.  Thus  it  may  be  cal^y 
known  in  whatever  order  the  tablets  are  placed, 
however  carefully  (hut  up  ;  and  confequcntly  the 
numbers  named  asinclofed. 

Give  now  the  box  to  any  indiffereat  perfon,  leave 
him  at  liberty  to  form  with  the  tablets  any  number 
hepleafes,  deliring  him  to  return  the  box  well  Unit 
up;  then  taking  the  box,  and  determining  by  the 
touch,  or  rather  by  the  eye,  what  order  the  tablets 
are  in,  it  will  be  very  furprifing  to  hear  you  declare 
the  number  without  feeing  it. 

N.  B.  It  will  llillbe  equally  pofiible  to  difcover  the 
number,  though  the  tablets  (hould  be  returned  with 
the  boaem  upwards,  or  even  though  one  (hould  be 
withdrawn  in  order  to  defeat  your  defign  ;  particular- 
ly if  care  has  been  taken  to  make  the  duds  remain 
even  with  the  plates  when  a  number  is  omitted. 

25.  To  difcover  any  particular  counter  which  hasbeen  The  nume- 
fecretly  placed  within  a  box  that  turns  upon  it. — This  rical  table, 

table,  which  is  made  of  wood,  is  represented  by  A,  fig. 
16.  It  is  of  an  hexagonal  fhape,  and  about  three  or 
four  inches  diameter.  For  the  fake  of  neatnefsin  ap- 
pearance, a  proportionably  fized  pillar  with  a  foot  is 
fixed  to  it,  round  a  center  there  tarns  a  fmall  round 
box  B  of  about  \  inch  diameter  in  the  infide,  the  lid 
of  which  takes  oif  at^J.  At  the  bottom  of  this  box, 
near  the  circumference  in  the  infide,  is  fixed  a  brafs 
pin  to  fit  a  hole  made  in  a  fiat  ivory  counter  (hown 
at  £,  fig.  17.  The  pin  and  counter  are  reprefented 
in  fig.  18.  which  is  a  flat  view  of  fig.  16,  with  the 
lid  of  the  box  B  taken  off.     Oppofite  to  the  pin  b 

in. 
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in  the  fame  figure,  D  reprefents  a  fine  dot  defigned 
as  a  fecret  mark  on  the  outfide  of  the  box,  which 
fcrves  always  as  a  guide  to  the  number  of  the  counter 
privately  placed  in  the  infideofthe  box,  as  is  after- 
wards particularly  explained.  Upon  one  of  the  cor- 
ners of  the  table  is  an  ivory  mark  C,  fig.  16.  and  18. 
which  ferves  to  place  the  fpot  a  upon  the  ceunters  in 
its  proper  polition.  See  fig.  17.  There  are  12  coun- 
ters fitted  to  the  box  B,  marked  10,  20,  &c.  as  far 
as  i20,on  the  middle  of  each.  On  each  of  thofe 
counters  is  the  hole  b,  fig  17,  and  11,  which  goes  over 
the  pin  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  ;  and  on  one  fide  of 
this  hole  a  red.  or  black  fpot  is  placed  in  the  following 
manner.  When  n°  10  is  put  into  the  box,  the  fpot 
muft  be  fo  far  to  the  left  hand  of  the  hole,  that  when 
it  is  brought  to  the  mark  C,  fig.  18,  the  hole  b  will  be 
oppofite  to  the  fide  marked  1.  When  n°  20  is  put 
in,  the  fpot  being  brought  to  the  mark  C,  will  carry 
the  hole  to  the  corner  marked  2.  When  n°  30 is  put 
in,  and  the  fpot  brought  oppolhe  to  C,  the  hole  will 
be  brought  againft  the  fide  marked  3,  as  is  mown  in 
the  figure,  andfo  on  for  the  reft.  Therefore,  as  op- 
polite  to  the  brafs  pin,  or  hole  in  the  counter  on  the 
outfide  of  the  box  B,  there  is  a  fecret  mark  D  already 
mentioned,  this  muft  ferve  as  an  index  to  the  num- 
ber contained,  in  the  box,  according  as  it  is  oppofite 
to  a  fide  or  corner  of  the  table. 

Give  now  the  table  with  ihc  box  and  the  12  coun- 
ters to  any  perfon,  and  defire  him  to  put  one  of  the 
counters  fecretly  into  the  box,  keeping  the  reft  to 
himfelf  ;  and  after  having  placed  the  hole  over  the 
pin  in  the  box,  to  place  par  ticularly,by  turning  the  box 
round,  the  fpot  a  againft  the  mark  Con  the  table.  Let 
him  then  cover  the  box,  give  you  the  table,  and  keep 
the  counters  to  himfelf.  Obferve  then  privately  what 
fide  or  corner  the  fecret  outfide  mark  D  ftands  againft, 
reckon  the  tens  accordingly,  and  tell  him  the  num- 
ber. 
The  magic  26.  To  draw  out  of  the  well  with  a  bucket  any  one  of 
well,  four  liquors  which  have  beeuprcviou/ly  mixed  and  put  in- 

to it.  Provide  two  tin  cylinders  of  feven  or  eight  inches 
height;  thediameter  of  the  largeft,reprcfented  byAB 
fig.  19.  to  be  four  inches,  and  that  of  the  leaft,  CD, 
two  inches.  Place  the  fmall  one  within  the  larger, 
and  conned  them  together  by  foldering  to  them  four 
tin^artitions,  making  the  equal  fpaces  e,J,g,  h.  Turn 
apiece  of  wood  three  inchesthick,  hollow  withinfide, 
and  lined  with  tin,  of  which  a  frcrion  is  given,  fig.  20. 
Into  this  the  exterior  cylinder  fhould  be  clofely  fitted 
ata&ndb.  Another  circle  of  wood  (of  which  a  fedtionis 
given  fig.  2r.)  hollowed  at  a,  b,  and  c,  is  alfo  to  be 
procured,  and  which  may  cover  exactly  the  fpace  be- 
tween thetwo  cylinders  ;  and  laftly,  let  the  whole  be 
conftrudted  in  fnch  a  manner,  that  when  thefe  three 
feparate  pieces  are  placed  together,  they  may  repre- 
fent  a  well,  as  in  fig.  22.  The  two  brafs«r  wooden  pil- 
lars Ax4,  with  the  axis  and  handle  C,  ferve  to  let  down 
and  draw  up  a  fmall  glafs  bucket  B,  an  inch  and  an 
half  in  diameter.  Make  alfo  four  tin  refervoirs  of  the 
fame  height  with  the  cylinder,  and  fo  fhaped  as  to 
fill  the  four  fpaces  e,f,g,  h,  (fig.  19.)  which  muft  be 
well  clofed  at  their  extremities  B  and  C.  On  the  top 
of  each  make  a  fmall  hole  about  the  tenth  part  of  an 
inch  diameter,  and  folder  at  the  bafe  C  a  fmall  tube 
D,  the  end  of  which  fhould  be  bent  towards  the  infide 
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of  the  well  when  the  refervoir  is  placed  in  it.  Solder 
on  the  top  of  each  refervoir  a  fmall  fpring  lever  and 
prop  ABDE,  fig.  23.  This  fpring  will  ferve  always  to 
prefs  the  end  of  the  lever  D  down  upon  the  hole  ac 
the  top  of  the  refervoir  B  ;  and  in  order  to  cover  it 
more  perfectly,  a  fmall  piece  of  leather  is  to  be  glued 
on  to  the  end  of  the  lever  D.  Laflly,  a  fmall  peg  or 
ftud  C  is  placed  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  levers,  and 
which  muft  be  clofe  to  the  under  part  of  the  wooden 
circle  which  covers  the  refervoirs.  To  conceal  thefe 
ftuds,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be  able  to  prefs  upon 
them  with  the  fingers,  circular  apertures,  as  fhown  in 
fig.  2i.  muft  be  made  in  the  piece  of  wood,  the  top 
covered  with  a  piece  of  vellum,  and  the  whole  neatly 
painted  with  oil-colour. 

If  new  you  plunge  one  of  thefe  refervoirs  perpendi- 
cularly into  any  liquor,  in  preffing  on  the  ftud,  fo  as 
to  uncover  the,  hole  at  the  top,  it  will  be  filled  with 
the  liquor  in  proportion  to  the  depth  to  which  it  is 
immerged  ;  and  as  long  as  the  lever  continues  to  prefs 
upon  the  hole  by  means  of  the  fpring,  the  liquor  can- 
not run  out  for  want  of  air,  though  it  will  do  fo  the 
moment  the  ftud  is  preffed  upon  and  the  air  admitted. 
If  the  refervoir  is  properly  placed,  then  the  liquor 
will  flow  out  of  it  into  the  glafsbucket  when  let 
down  to  a  proper  depth. 

Fill  now  the  four  refervoirs  with  the  four  different 
liquors;  putting  them  in  their  places,  and  covering 
them  with  the  circular  top.  Take  a  quantity  of  the 
fame  liquors,  mix  them  well  together  and  pour  the 
whole  into  the  well  ;  after  which  you  may  draw  out 
any  one  which  the  company  defires,  by  letting  down 
the  bucket,  and  preffing  fecretly  upon  the  ftud  be- 
longing to  the  refervoir  which  contains  it,  and  which 
will  thus   difcharge  the  liquor  it  contains. 

27.  Provide  a  fmall  tin  mortar,  that  is  double,  as  ^e  nM* 
A  (fig.  8,)  whofe  bottom  B  turns  round  on  an  axis,  Stated 
by  means  of  a  fpring  which   communicates  with  the  flower, 
piece  C.     There  muft  be  a   hollow  fpace  under  the     rlate 
falfe  bottom.     To  the  under  fide  of  the   bottom  faf-  CCLXVr, 
ten,  by  a  thread  of  fine  filk,  a  flower,  with  its  ftalk 
and  leaves. 

Then  take  a  flower  that  exactly  refembles  the 
other,  and  plnckingitfrom  the  ftalk,  and  all  the  leaves 
from  each  other,  put  them  into  the  mortar,  and  pound 
them  with  a  fmall  peftle  ;  after  which  you  fhow  the 
mortar  to  the  company,  that  they  may  fee  the  parts 
are  all  bruifed. 

Then  taking  the  mortar  up  in  your  hands,  you  hold 
it  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  by  whofe  warmth 
the  flower  is  fuppofed  to  be  reftored  ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  preffing  the  piece  at  C,  the  boitom  will  turn 
round,  the  bruifed  parts  defcend  into  the  fpace  under 
the  bottom,  and  the  whole  flower  will  be  at  top  :  you 
then  put  your  hand  into  the  mortar,  and  eaiily  break- 
ing the  filk  thread,  which  may  be  very  fhort  as  well 
as  fine,  you  take  the  flower  out  and  prefent  it  to  the 
company. 

There  is  an  experiment  fimilar  to  this,  in  which  a 
live  bird  is  concealed  at  the  bottom  of  the  mortar,  and 
one  that  is  dead  is  pounded  in  it  ;  after  which,  by 
the  motion  of  the  bottom,  the  live  bird  is  fet  at  liber- 
ty. But  furely  the  pounding  of  a  bird  in  a  mortar, 
though  it  be  dead,  muft  produce,  in  perfons  of  any 
delicacy,  more  difguftthan  entertainment. 
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The  lumi-  28.  Procure  a  tin  box  ABCD  (fig.  1.)  about  eight 
nous  oracle  inches  high,  four  wide,  and  two  deep,  and  let  it  be 
fixed  on  the  wooden  ftand  £.  On  two  of  the  infides 
let  there  be  a  groove  FG  ;  and  in  the  front  an  open- 
ing I,  three  inches  wide  and  one  high. 

At  the  back  of  the  box  let  there  be  a  little  tin- door, 
that  opens  outward,  by  which  two  wax  candles  M 
may  be  put  in.  Let  the  top  of  the  box  have  a  cover 
of  the  fame  metal,  in  which  there  are  feveral  holes, 
and  which  may  be  taken  off  at  pleafure. 

Provide  a  double  glafs  OP  (fig.  2.)  conflrucled  in 
the  fame  manner  as  that  in  the  laft  experiment.  On 
one  of  its  fides  you  are  to  pafle  a  black  paper,  the 
length  of  which  is  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  and 
the  breadth  into  fifteen;  in  every  two  of  thefe  fif- 
teen divifions  you  cut  out  letters,  which  will  make  in 
the  whole  three  anfwers  to  three  queftions  that  may 
be  propofed.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  glafs  pafte  a 
very  thin  paper,  and  to  the  top  faften  a  fmall  cord,  by 
which  they  may  be  made  to  rife  or  defcend  in  the 
groove  FG. 

Then  take  a  flip  of  pafteboard  RS  (fig.  3.),  one 
inch  and  a  half  wide  and  three  inches  long,  which  is 
to  be  divided  into  fifteen  equal  parts  iimilar  to  thofe 
of  the  paper  OP,  and  cut  out  fpaces,  as  in  the  figure, 
fo  that  this  paper,  Hiding  horizontally  before  OP, 
will  either  cover  or  conceal  the  letters  cut  in  that. 

This  pafteboard  is  to  Aide  between  two  brafs  wires, 
and  is  to  be  faftened  to  one  fide  of  the  box,  by  a  firing 
that  communicates  with  a  fmall  brafs  fpring  ;  and  to 
the  other  fide,  by  a  firing  faftened  to  the  box  by  a 
fmall  piece  of  wax,  fo  lituatcd  that  the  firing  maybe 
ealily  fet  at  liberty  by  the  heat  of  the  candles  placed 
in  the  box. 

Take  a  parcel  of  cards,  and  write  on  them  different 
queftions,  three  of  which  are  to  correfpond  with  the 
anfwers  on  the  glafs.  Shuffle  thefe  cards,  and  let  a 
perfon  draw  any  one  of  the  three  queftions.  Then  by 
raifing  the  glafs  you  bring  the  anfvver  againft  the  hole 
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in  the  front  of  the  box.  You  next  place  the  candles 
in  the  box,  the  heat  of  which  will  melt  the  wa:  .t 
holds  the  paper  RS,  which  being  then  drawn  by  the 
fpring,  the  anfwer  will  be  vifible  ;  and  in  proportion 
as  the  composition  between  the  glailes  becomes  di- 
luted by  the  increafe  of  the  heat,  the  letters  will 
become  more  ftrongly  illuminated. 

The  letters  cut  in  the  paper  mr.y  be  made  to  anfwer 
feveral  different  queftions,  as  have  been  explained  ia 
other  experiments  ;  and  the  whole  parcel  of  cards 
may  confift  of  queftions  that  may  be  anfwered  by  one 
or  other  of  the  three  divifions  in  the  paper. 

29.  Make  a  tin  box  ABCD    (fig.  4.)  with  aco"Afiower 
ver  M,  that  takes  off.     Let  this  box  be  fupported  byproduce(1 
the  pedeftal  FGHI,  of  the  fame  metal,  and  on  which  from  its 
there  is  a  little  door  L.     In  the  front  of  this  box  is  afhes. 
to  be  a  glafs  O. 

In  a  groove,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  O,  place  a 
double  glafs  of  the  fame  fort  with  that  in  the  laft  ex- 
periment. Between  the  front  and  back  glades  place  a 
fmall  upright  tin  tube  fupported  by  thecrofs-piece  R. 
Let  there  be  alfo  a  fmall  chafingdifli  placed  in  the 
pedeflal  FGHI.  The  box  is  to  be  open  behind.  You 
privately  place  a  flower  (qj  in  the  tin  tube  R  ;  and 
prefenting  one  that  refenibles  it  to  any  perfon  (r)  de- 
fire  him  to  burn  it  on  the  coals  in  the  chafing-dilh. 

You  then  ftrew  fome  powder  over  the  coals,  which 
may  be  fuppofed  to  aid  the  afhes  in  producing  the 
flower  ;  and  then  put  the  chafingdifli  in  the  pedeflal,. 
under  the  box.  As  the  heat  by  degrees  melts  the 
compofition  between  the  glaftes,  the  flower  will  gra- 
dually appear  ;  but  when  the  chafingdifli  is  taken 
away,  and  the  power  of  the  afhes  is  fuppofed  to  be 
removed,  the  flower  foon  dil^ppears. 

For  entertaining  experiments,  illufions,  &c.  of  a 
philofophical  nature,  fee  the  articles  Acoustics, 
Catoptrics,  Chromatics,  Dioptrics,  Electri- 
city, Hydrostatics,  Magnetism,  Pyrotech- 
nics, &c. 


LEG 

Leger-line,      LEGER-tiNE,  in  mafic,  one  added  to  the  flaff  of 

Leghorn.   £ve  iines>  w]ien   the  afcending  or  defcending  notes 

*       *       '  run  very  high  or  low  ;  there  are  fometimes  many  of 

thefe  lines  both  above  and   below  the  ftaff,    to  the 

number  of  four  or  five. 

LEGHOP^N,  anciently  called  Libumus  Partus,  but 
by  the  modern  Italians  Livomo,  a  handfome  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Tufcauy,  and  a  free  port,  about 
30  miles  fonth  weft  from  Florence,  in  the  territory  of 
Pifa.  The  only  defect,  of  the  harbour  is  its  being  too 
fhallow  for  large  fliips.  Cofmo  I.  had  this  town  in 
exchange  for  Sarzana,  from  the  Genoefe  :  and  it  is  the 
only  fea-port  in  the  duchy.  It  was  then  but  a  mean 
unhealthy  place;  but  it  isnow  very  handfome  and  well- 
built,  with  broad,  ftraight,  parallel  ftreets.  It  is  alfo 
well  fortified  ;  but  wants  good  water,  which  muft  be 
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brought  from  Pifa,  14  miles  diftant.  ft  is  about  2  ;Le^m' 
m  les  in  circuit,  and  the  general  form  of  it  is  fquare. 
Partof  it  has  the  convenience  of  canals ;  one  ot  .vhich 
is  5. miles  in  length,  a>nd  joining  the  Arno,  merchan- 
dife  and  paifengers  are  thus  conveyed  to  Pifa.  ^  The 
port,  confiftingof  two  havens,  one  for  the  duke's  gal- 
leys, and  the  other  for  merchant  lhips,  is  furrounded 
with  a  double  mole,  above  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length, 
and  defended,  together  with  the  town,  by  a  good  ci- 
tadel and  12  forts.  Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Mahometans,  and  even  th  -  Englifli  tacro- 
ry,  are  indulgedin  the  public  exercifeof  their  religion, 
but  other  Proteftants  muft  be  fatisfied  with  the  pri- 
vate. The  trade  carried  on  here  is  very  great,  and 
moft  of  it  panes  through  the  hands  of  the  Jews. 
Thoueh  only  two  piaftres,  or  fcudi,  are  paid  for  every 
&         *  bale, 


(oj  This  flower  muft  not  be  placed  fonear  as  to  make  it  in  the  leaft  degree  vifible 

(k)  You  may  prefent  feveral  flowers,  and  let  the  perfon  choofe  any  one  of  them.     In  this  cafe,  while  he  is 

burning  the  flower,  you  fetch  the  box  from  another  apartment,  and  at  the  fame  tune  put  ma  contending. 

flower,  which  will  make  the  experiment  (till  more  furpnfing. 
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bale,  great  or  fmall,  imported  or  exported,  yet  the 
duties  on  all  provifions  and  commodities  brought  from 
the  continent  10  the  town  are  very  heavy.  The  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  is  faid  to  be  about  45,000  ;  and 
cne  third  of  thcfe  are  Jews,  who  live  in  a  particular 
quarter,  but  without  any  mark  of  diftinclion,  and 
have  a  fine  fynagogue.  They  have  eugrofled  the  coral 
manufactory,  have  a  coniiderable  trade,  and  poflefs 
the  chief  riches  of  the  place.  The  garrifon  conlills 
of  2000  men.  The  walks  on  the  ramparts  arc  very 
agreeable.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  the  road  ;  but 
fiiips  riding  there  are  much  expofed  to  ihe  weather 
and  the  Barbary  corfa'rs.  The  number  of  Englifh 
families  in  Leghorn  arc  about  36  ;  they  are  much  fa- 
voured by  the  government,  and  carry  on  a  good  trade. 
The  power  of  the  inquifition  is  limited  to  eccleiiaflical 
matters  and  Roman  Catholics.  There  are  a  great 
many  Tnrkifh  flaves  here,  brought  in  by  the  duke's 
galleys,  who  are  often  fent  out  on  a  cruife  againft  the 
corfairs  of  Barbary.  The  lighthoufe  Hands  on  a  rock 
in  the  fea  ;  near  which  is  the  Lazaretto,  where  qua- 
rantine is  performed.  Another  fource,  from  which 
the  duke  draws  a  great  revenue,  is  the  monopoly  of 
brandy,  tobacco,  and  fait ;  but  that,  with  the  heavy  du- 
ties, makes  provifions  dear.  The  Turks,  who  are  not 
flaves,  live  in  a  particular  quarter  near  that  of  thejews. 
The  common  proftitutes  alfo  have  a  particular  place 
affigned  them,  out  of  which  they  muft  not  be  feen, 
without  leave  from  the  com  miliary.  The  number  of 
the  rowers  in  the  galleys,  whether  Tnrkifh  flaves,  cri- 
minals, or  volunteers,  are  about  2000.  In  the  area  be- 
fore the  darfena  or  inner  harbour,  is  a  fine  ftatue  of 
Duke  Ferdinand,  with  four  Tnrkifh  (lives  in  bronze, 
chained  to  the  pedeftal.  The  ducal  palace  is  one  of 
the  fineft  ftructures  in  the  town,  and  the  ordinary  re- 
lidence  of  the  governor.  Leghorn  is  the  fee  of  a  bi- 
fhop,  and  has  a  noble  cathedral ;  but  the  other 
churches  are  not  remarkable.  E.  Long.  it.  o.  N. 
Lat.  43.  30. 

LEGIO  VII.  Gemina,  (anc.  geog),  a  town  or 
ftation  of  that  legion  in  the  Aftures.  Now  Leon,  ca- 
pital of  the  province  of  that  name  in  Spain.  W.Long. 
6.  5.  Lat.  43 — Another  Leg  10,  a  town  of  Galilee  ; 
from  which  Jerome  determines  the  diflances  of  the. 
places  in  Galilee  ;  not  a  bare  encampment,  though  the 
name  might  originally  be  owing  to  that  circum fiance  ; 
it  lay  15  miles  to  the  weft  of  Nazareth,  between 
mount  Tabor  and  the  Mediterranean.  Now  thought 
10  be  Legune. 

LEGION,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  body  of  foot 
which  conlifted  of  different  numbers  at  different  peri- 
ods of  time.  The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  Uger»t 
to  choofe ;  becaufe.,  when  the  legions  were  railed, 
they  made  choice  of  fuch  of  their  youth  as  were  molt 
proper  to  bear  arms. 

In  the  time  of  Romulus  the  legion  con  filled  of  3000 
foot  and  300  horfe;  though,  after  the  reception  of  the 
Sabines,  it  was  augmented  to  4000.  In  the  war  with 
Hannibal,  it  was  railed  to  5000,  after  this  it  funk  to 
4000  or  4500;  this  was  the  number  in  the  timCof 
Polybiu?.  The  number  of  legions  kept  in  pay  toge- 
ther, differed  according  to  tiisics  and  occafious.  Du- 
ringthe  confular  fta;e  four  legions  were  fitted  up  every 
year,  and  divided  betwixt  the  two  con  ft. Is;  yet  we 
meet  with  the  number  of  16  or  iS,  as  the  fituation  of 
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affairs  required.  Auguflus  maintained  a  flanding  ar-  Legion, 
my  of  23  or  25  legions  ?  but  this  number  in  after  times  Legiflator. 
is  feldom  found.  The  different  legions  borrowed  their  *"  — v—— ^ 
names  from  the  order  in  which  they  were  raifed,  hence 
we  read  of  Itgio prima,  fecunda,  ttrtia,  ire.  but  as  there 
might  be  many  prima ,  fecanda ,  ttrtia:,  ire.  they  were 
furnamed  from  ihe  emperors,  as  Augujla,  Claudianat 
Catbiana,  Flavia,  Uipia,  Trajana,  AntoJiia>:a,&.c.  or 
from  the  provinces  which  had  been  conquered  by 
their  means,  as  Paithica,  Scythtca,  Galiica,  Aralica, 
&c.  or  from  the  deities  under  whofe  protection  the 
commanders  had  particularly  placed  themfelvcs,  as 
Mineryia,  Apoilinaris,  &c.  or  from  the  region  where 
they  were  quartered,  as  Cretenfis,  Cyrenaica,  Britan- 
nica,  &c.  or  from  particular  accidents,  as  adjutrix, 
martia,fulmivatrix,  rapax,  viclrix. 

Each  legion  was  divided  into  10  cohorts,  each  co- 
hort into  10  companies,  and  each  company  into  two 
centuries.  The  chief  commander  of  the  legion  was 
called  legatus,  i.  e.  lieutenant. 

The  Itandards  borne  by  the  legions  were  various ;  at 
firfl,  the  ftandard  was  a  wolf,  in  honour  of  Romnlus's 
nurfe  ;  afterwards  an  hog,  which  animal  was  ufually 
facrifked  at  the  conclufion  of  a  treaty,  to  indicate  that 
war  is  undertaken  with  a  view  to  peace  ;  fometimesa 
minotaur,  to  remind  the  general  of  his  duty  of  fecrecy, 
of  which  the  labyrinth  was  an  emblem,  and  confe- 
quently  th-e  Minotaur  ;  a  horfe  was  alfo  borne,  alfo  a 
boar;  and  Marius,  we  are  told,  was  the  firll  who 
changed  all  thefefor  the  eagle. 

LEGISLATOR,  a  lawgiver,  or  perfon  who  efta- 
blilhes  the  polity  and  laws  of  a  ftate.  Such  was  Mofes, 
among  the  Jews;  Lycurgus,  among  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, &c.  See  Mosaic  Law. 

The  firfl  laws  among  the  Athenians  feem  to  have 
been  thofe  of  Thefeus  ;  for  what  we  can  find  earlier 
than  this  period  is  involved  in  fable.  After  Thefeus 
came  Draco  the  Archon,  whofe  laws  were  faid,  for 
their  feverity,  to  have  been  written  with  blood  :  by  his 
laws  every  offence  was  punifhed  with  death  ;  fo  that 
Healing  an  apple,  and  betraying  their  country,  were 
treaicd  as  equal  crimes.  Thefc  laws  were  afterwards 
repealed  by  Solon,  except  fuch  as  related  to  murder  : 
Byway  of  diftinelien,  Draco'slaws  we  re  called  eta-pot, 
and  Solon's  N<y.ie*.  The  laws  of  Solon  were  in  a  great 
mealure  fufpended  duringthe  ufurpation  ol  Piinl.atus; 
but,  after  theexpulfion  oi  his family,were  revived  with 
fome  additions  by  (  lillhenes.  After  "his,  the  form  of 
government  was  ag.:in  changed,  firfl  by  the  four  hun- 
dred, and  afterwards  by  ihe  thirty  tyrants;  but  thcfe 
ftormsbeingover,theancientlaws  were  again  reflored 
in  the  Archonfhip  of  Euclides,  and  others  efl  iblithed 
at  the  iuftance  of  Diodes,  Ariftophon,  and,  lift  of  all, 
of  Demetrius  the  Phalerian.  This  is  a  fhort  (k<  tch  of 
the  hiflory  of  the' Athenian  legillation  i  fore  that 
flute  fubmitted  to  theRoman  yoke.  Bu:  many  laws 
were  enacted  by  the  fuffrages  of  the  people  011  parti- 
cular exigencies;  the  decrees  of  the  fenate  conti  ;d 
to  have  the  force  of  laws  no  longer  than  a  year.  If  a 
newlawwas  to  be  propofed  to  the  affembly,  it  w  >  ;e- 
cefTary  to  write  it  upon  a  white  tablet,  and  fix  it  up 
fome  ('ays  before  the  meeting,  left  their  judgment 
mould  be  caught  by  furprife.  The  laws  were  careful- 
ly revifed  every  year  ;  and  if  any  of  them,  from  a 
change  of  circumllances,  were  found  unfuitable  or 
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kegltima-    prejudicial,  they   were  repealed  :    This  Was  called 
tion       »T;^s/fOTov,aT&)v  vc/y.&»,  bccaufc  the  faff  rages  were  given 
Leibnitz.   b/ho.lding  up  of  hands.     The  firf!  laws  amongit  the 
-- — u — L>  Grecians  were  unwritten  and    compjfed  in    verfe, 
that  the  common  people  might  with  more  eafe  commit 
them  to  memory.  Solon  penned  his  laws  upon  wood- 
en tablets,  called  Afovec;  and  fome  authors  with  great 
probabilityaflert.that  they  were  written  in  the  manner 
called  Bas-flo^nAv,  from  left  to  right,  and   from  right 
again  to  left,  in  the  fame  manner  as  oxen  walk  the 
furrows  in  plowing  thus, 

EKMOS  AP 

veriTOX 
It  was  againft  the  law  for  any  perfon  to  erafe  a  decree, 
and  certain  perfons  called  Tftpptrits,  were  appointed 
to  prevent  any  corruption  j  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  alfo 
ro  tranferibe  the  old  and  enter  the  new  ones. 

At  Rome  the  people  were  in  a  great  meafure  their 
own  legiflators  ;  though  Solon  may  be  faid,  in  fome 
fenfe,  to  have  been  their  legiflator,  as  the  decemviri, 
who  were  created  for  the  making  of  laws,  borrowed  a 
great  number  from  thofe  of  Solon.  See  Lex. 

In  Britain  the  legillative  power  is  lodged  in  the 
king,  lords,  and  commons  affembled  in  parliament.  See 
Law  and  Parliament. 

LEGITIMATION,  an  act  whereby  illegitimate 
children  are  rendered  legitimate.     See  Bastard. 

LEGITIME,  in  Scots  law,  that  fhare  of  the  move- 
able effects  belonging  to  a  hufband  and  wife,  which 
upon  the  hufband's  death  falls  to  the  children. 

LEGU  MEN,  or  Pod,  in  botany  ;  afpecies  of  feed- 
veflel  which  has  two  valves  or  external  openings  in- 
clofing  a  number  of  feeds  that  are  fattened  along  one 
future  only.  In  this  laft  circumffancc  the  fecd-vellel 
in  que  (lion  differs  from  that  termed  by  botanifts////- 
qua,  in  which  the  inclofed  feeds  are  fattened  alter- 
nately to  both  the  futures  or  joinings  of  the  pod. 

The  feed-veflel  of  all  the  pea  bloom  or  butterfly- 
fliaped  flowers,  the  diadelphia  of  Linnaeus,  is  of  this 
pod  kind.  Such,  for  inftance,  is  the  feed-veflel  of  the 
pea,  vetch,  lupine,  and  broom. 

LEGUMINOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  all  plants 
whofe  fruit  is  a  legumen. 

LEIBNITZ  (Godfrey  William -de),  an  eminent  ma- 
thematician, and  philofopher,  was  born  at  Leipfic  in 
Saxony  in  1646. At  the  age  of  15  years,  he  applied  him- 
felf  to  mathematics  at  Leipfic  and  Jena  ;  and  in  1663, 
maintained  athefis  de  Principiis  Individuatiouis .  The 
year  following  he  was  admitted  matter  of  arts.  He 
read  with  great  attention  the  Greek  philofophers  ; 
and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  Plato  with  Ariftotle,  as 
he  afterwards  did  Ariftotle  with  Des  Cartes.  But  the 
ttudy  of  the  law  was  his  principal  view;  in  which  fa- 
culty he  was  admitted  bachelor  in  1665.  The  year 
following  he  would  have  taken  the  degree  of  doctor  ; 
but  w  as  refufed  it  on  pretence  that  he  was  too  young, 
thoug  hin  reality  becaufe  he  hadraifed  himfelf  feveral 
enemies  by  njectingthe  principles  of  Aritlorle  and  the 
fchoolmen.  Upon  this  he  went  to  Altorf,  where  he 
maintained  athefis  de  Cafibus  Perp/exis, with  fuchap- 
plaufe,  that  he  had  the  degree  of  doctor  conferred  on 
him.  He  might  have  fettled  to  great  advantage  at 
Paris  ;  but  as  it  would  have  been  neceflary  to  have 
embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  he  refilled  all 
offers.  In  1673,  he  went  to  England  ;  where  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  Mr  Oldenburg,  fecretary  of 
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the  royal  fociety,  and  Mr  John  Collins,  fellow  of  Leltnk- 
that   fociety.      In    1676,  he  returned  to    England,       zian- 

and  thence  went  into  Holland,  in  order  to  proceed  to  ' g 

Hanover,  where  he  propofed  to  fettle.     Upon  his  ar- 
rival there,heapplied  himfelf  to  enrich  the  duke's  li- 
brary with  the  beft  books  of  all  kinds.  The  duke  dy- 
ing in  1679,  his  fucceflbrErncftAuguftus,  then  bifhop 
ot  Ofnaburgh,  lliowed  our  author  the  fame  favour 
hisprcdeccllbrhad  done,  and  ordered  him  to  write  the 
hiftory  of  the  houfe  of  Biunfwick.     He  undertook  h  , 
and  travelled  over  Germany  and  Italy    in  order  to 
collect  materials.     The  elector  of  Braudcnburgh,  af- 
terwards king  of  Pruflia,  founded  an  academy  at  Bcr- 
lill   by  his  advice;   and   he  was  appointed  perpetual 
president,  though  his  affairs  would  not  permit  him  to 
re/ide  couftandy  at  Berlin.  He  projected  an  academy 
of  the  fame  kind  at  Drefdcn  ;  and'this  defign  would 
have  been  executed,  if  it  had  not  been  prevented  by  the 
coufufions  in  Poland.     He  was  engaged  like  wife  in  a 
fcheme  for  an  univerfal  language.    His  writings  had 
long  before  made  him  famous  over  all  Europe?    13c- 
fide  the  office  of  privy-counfcllor  ofjuflice,  v.  hich  the 
elector  of  Hanover  had  given  him,  the  emperor  ap- 
pointed him  in  1711  aulic  counfcllor  ;  and   the  czar 
madehimprivycounfcllorofjnttice,  with  a  penfiun  of 
1000  ducats.     He  undertook  at  the  fame  time  the 
ettabliflimcnt  of  an  academy  of  fcience  at  Vienna  ; 
but  the  plague  prevented  the  execution  of  it.    How- 
ever, the  emperor,  as  a  mark  of  his  favour,  fettled  a 
pcnlion  on  him  of  2000  florins,  and  promifed  him  ano- 
ther of  4000  if  he  would  come  and  refide  at  Vienna. 
He  would  have  complied  with  this  offer,  but   he  was 
prevented  by   death  in   1716.     His  memory  was   fo 
ttrong,  that  in  order  to  fix  any  thing  in  it,  he  had  rfo 
more  to  do  but  to  write  it  once  ;  and  he  could  even  in 
his  old  age  repeat  Virgil  exactly.     He  profed'ed   the 
Lutheran  religion,  but  never  went  to  ferinon  ;  and  up- 
on his  death  bed,  his  coachman,  who  was  his  favour- 
ite fcrvantjdefiring  him  to  feud  for  a  miniiler,  he  re- 
fufed, faying,  be  had  no  need  of  one.     Mr  Locke  and 
Mr  Molyneux  plainly  fenn  to  think  that  he  was  not  fo 
great  a  man  as  he  had  the  reputation  of  beino-.     Fo- 
reigners did  tor   fome   time   afcribe  to  him  the  ho- 
nour   of  an    invention,  of  which  he    received   the 
firtt  hints    from     Sir  ifaac  Newton's  letters,    who 
had  difcovered  the  method   of  fluxions  in   1664  and 
1665.     But  it  would   be  tedious  to  give  the   reader 
a  detail  of  the  difpute  concerning  the  right  to  that  in- 
vention. 

LEIBNITZIAN  philofophy,  or  the  philofophy  of 
Leibnitz,  is  a  fyflem  of  philofophy  formed  and  pub- 
lished by  its  author  in  the  laft  century,  partly  in  emen- 
dation of  the  Cartefian,  and  partly  inoppofition  to  the 
Newtonian.  The  bafis  of  Mr  Leibnitz's  philofophy 
was  that  of  Des  Cartes  \  for  he  retained  the  Cartefian 
fubtile  matter,  with  the  univerfal  plenitude  and  vor- 
tices; and  reprefentcd  tke  univerfeas  a  machine  that 
fhould  proceed  for  ever  by  the  laws  of  mechanifm,  in 
the  m-oft perfect  ttate,  byanabfolute  inviolable  necef- 
ftty,  though  in  fome  things  he  differs  from  Des  Car- 
tes. After  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  philofophy  was  publi- 
shed in  16S7,  he  printed  an  efT.y  on  the  celeftial  moti* 
ons,  Ad.  Erud.  1689,  where  he  admits  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  ether  with  Des  Cartes,  and  of  gravi. 
with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton;  though  he  has  not  reconciled 
thefe  principles,  nor  lhownho  ,v  gravity  arofe  from  the 
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rmwilfe  of  this  ether,  nt>r  hew  to  account  for  the  pla- 
nt mi  y  it  volutions,  and  the  laws  of  the  planetary  mo- 
tions in  their  refpectivc  orbits.  That  what  he  calls 
the  barmonkai '  circft/afion,isihz  angular  velocity  of  any 
one  planet,  which  decreaf'es  from  the  perihelium  to  the 
aphelium  in  the  fame  proportion  as  its  distance  from 
the  fun  increafes  ;  but  this  law  does  not  apply  to  the 
motlonsof  the  different  planetscornpared  together;  be- 
caufc  the  velocities  of  the  planets,  at  their  mean  di- 
ftances,  decreafe  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the  fquare 
roots  of  the  numbers  exprelfiug  1  hole  distances.  Beiides, 
his  fyftemis  defective,  as  it  does  notreconcile  the  cir- 
culation of  the  ether  with  the  free  mctions  of  the  comets 
in  ail  directions,  or  with  the  obliquity  of  the  planes  of 
the  planetary  orbits  ;  nor  refclve  other  objections  to 
which  the  hypothesis  of  the  plenum  and  vortices  is  li- 
able. Soon  after  the  period  j lift  mentioned,  the  ciif- 
pute  commenced  concerning  the  invention  ot  the  me- 
thod of  fluxions,  which  led  Mr  Leibnitz  to  take  a  very 
decided  part  inoppofition  to  thephilofophy  of  Sirlfaac 
Newton.  From  the  wiidomand  goodnefsof  the  Deity, 
and  his  principle  of  a  fufficient  reafon,  he  concluded 
rhat  the  univerfe  \v;;s  a  perfect  work,  or  the  bed  that 
could  poffibly  liave  been  made;  and  that  other  things, 
which  were- incommodious  and  evil,  were  permitted  as 
necelfary  conferences  ofwhatwasbeft  :  the  material 
iyttein,  eonfidered  as  a  perfect  machine,  can  never  fall 
into  diforder,  or  require  to  be  fet  right  ;  and  to  fup- 
pofe  that  God  interpofes  in  it,  is  to  Ieii'en  the  flcillof 
iheauthor,  and  the  perfection  of  his  work.  He  expref- 
ly  charges  an  impious  tendency  on  the  philofophy  of 
Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  becaufe  he  aliens,  that  the  fabric 
of  the  nniveiTe  and  courfe  of  nature  could  not  continue 
lor  ever  in  its  prefent  iiatc,  but  would  require,  in  pro- 
cefsot  lime,  to  be  re-eftablifhed  or  renewed  by  the 
hand  of  its  Former.  The  perfection  of  the  univerfe, 
by  reafon  of  which  it  is  capable  of  continuing  for  ever 
by  mechanical  laws  in  its  prefent  ftate,  led  Mr  Leib- 
nitz to  diftinguith  between  the  quantity  of  motion  and 
the  force  of  bodies  ;  and,  whilit  he  owns,  ki  opposi- 
tion to  Des  Cartes,  that  the  former  varies,  to  main- 
tain that  the  quantity  of  force  is  for  ever  the  fame  in 
the  univerfe,  and  totneafure  the  forces  of  bodies  by  the 
fquares  of  their  velocities. 

This  fyftem  alfo  requires  the  utter  exclusion  of 
atoms,  or  of  any  perfectly  hard  and  inflexible  bodies. 
The  advocates  of  it  alledge,  that  according  to  the  law 
0!  continuity,  as  they  call  a  law  of  nature  invented  for 
the  fake  of  the  theory,  all  changes  in  nature  are  pro- 
duced by  infenfibleand  infinitely  fmall  degrees;  fothat 
no  tody  can,  in  any  cafe,  pais  from  motion  to  reft,  or 
from  reft  tomotion,  without  pairing  through  all  poilible 
intermediate  degrees  of  motion  :  whence  they  con-. 
ell  rte,  thai  atoms  or  perfectly  hard  bodies  areimpof- 
lible  :  becaufe  if  two  of  them  ihould  meet  with  equal 
motions,  in  contrary  directions,  they  would  neceifariiy 
flop  at  once,  in  violation  of  the  law  of  continuity. 

Mr  Leibnitz  propofes  two  principles  as  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  knowledge  ;  the  firit,  that  it  is  impof- 
lible  for  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  fame  time, 
which,  he  f  ys,  is  the  foundation  of  fpeculative  truth  : 
the  other  is,  that  nothing  is  without  a  fufficient  rea- 
loij  why  i:  ihould  be  fo rather  than  otherwife  ;  and  by 
this  principle,  according  to  him,  we  make  a  transition 
from  abstracted  truths  to  natural  philofophy.     Kence 


he  concludes,  that  the  mind  is  naturally  determined, 
in  its  volitions  and  elections,  by  the  greatest  apparent 
good,  and  that  it  is  impofiible  to  make  a  choice  be- 
tween things  perfectly  like,  which  he  calls  indifcem- 
ibies  i  from  whence  he  infers,  that  two  things  perfect- 
ly like  could  not  have  been  produced  even  by  the  Dei- 
ty :  and  he  rejects  a  vacuum,  partly  becaufe  the  parts 
of  it  muit  be  fuppofed  perfectly  like  to  each  other. 
For  the  fame  reafon  he  alfo  rejects  atoms,  and  all  fi- 
milar  particles  of  matter,  to  each  of  which,  though 
divilible//i  infinitum,  heafcribes  a  monad  (Act.  Lipfise 
1698,  p.  435.)  or  active  kind  of  principle,  endued, 
as  he  fays,  with  perception  and  appetite.  The  elTence 
of  fubftanee  he  places  in  action  or  activity,  or,  as  he 
cxpreilesit,  in  lomethii-g  that  is  between  acting  and 
the  faculty  of  acting.  He  affirms  abfolute  rejt  to  be 
imnoiiible,  and  holds  motion,  or  a  fort  of  nifus,  to  be 
ellential  to  all  material  substances.  Each  monad  he 
defcribes  asreprefentative  of  the  whole  univerfe  from 
its  point  of  light  ;  and  after  all,  in  one  of  his  letters 
he  tells  us,  that  matter  is  not  a  fubftanee,  but  a  fub~ 
ffantiatuw,  or  phenomene  bien  fotide.  Hefrequently  ur- 
ges the  com  pari  fon  between  the  effects  of  opposite  mo- 
tives on  the  mind,  and  of  weights  placed  in  the  fcales 
of  a  balance,  or  of  powers  acting  upon  the  fame,  body 
with  contrary  directions.  Kis  learned  antagonist  Dr 
Clarke  denies  that  there  is  a  limilitude  between  aba- 
lance  moved  by  weights,  and  a  mind  acting  upon  the 
view  of  certain  motives  ;  becaufe  the  one  is  entirely 
pailive,  and  the  other  not  only  is  acted  upon,  but  acts 
alfo.  The  mind,  he  owns,  is  purely  paifive  in  recei- 
ving the  impreilion  of  the  motive,  which  is  only  a  per- 
ception, and  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  power 
of  acting  after,  or  in  confequence  of,  that  perception. 
The  difference  between  a  man  and  a  machine  does  not 
consist  only  in  fenfation  and  intelligence,  but  in  this 
power  of  acting  alfo.  The  balance,  for  want  of  this 
power,. cannot  move  at  all  when  the  weightsare  equal  ; 
but  a  free  agent,  he  fays,  when  there  appear  two  per- 
fectly alike  reafonable  ways  of  acting,  has  ftill  within 
itfelf  a  power  ofchooiiug  ;  and  it  may  have  ftrong  and 
very  good  reafons  not  to  forbear. 

The  tranilator  of  Mofheim's  Eccleiiaftical  Hiftoiy 
obferves,  that  the  progrefs  of  Arminianifoi  has  de- 
clined in  Germany  and  feveral  partsof  Switzerland,  in 
confequence  of  the  influence  of  the  Leibnitzian  and 
Woltian  philofophy.  Leibnitz  and  Wolf,  by  attacking 
that  liberty  o|  indifference,  which  is  fuppofed  to  im- 
ply the  power  of  acting  not  only  without,  but  against, 
motives,  ftruck,  he  fays,  at  the  very  foundation  of  the 
Arminian  fyftem.  He  adds,  that  the  greeted  poilible 
perfection  of  the  univerfe,  conlidered  as  the  ultimate 
end  of  creating  goodnefs,  removes  from  the  doctrine 
of  predestination  thofe  aibitrary  procedures  and  nar- 
row views  with  which  the  Calvin  ifts  are  fuppofed  to 
have  loaded  it,  and  gives  it.  a  new,  a  more  pleating, 
and  a  more  philofophicaf  afpect.  As  the  Leibnitzian s 
laid  down  this  great  endas  the  fupreme  object  of  God's 
univerfal  dominion,  and  the  hope  to  which  all  his  dif- 
penfations  are  directed  ;  fo  they  concluded,  that  if  this 
end  waspiopofed,  it  inuft  be  accomplilhed.  Hence 
the  doctrine  of  neccflity,  to  fulfil  the  purpofes  of  a  pre- 
destination founded  in  wifdom  and  goodnefs;  a  ne- 
ccflity, physical  and  mechanical,  in  the  motions  of  ma- 
terial and  inanimate  things,  but  ancceffity  moral  and 
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I^cefter.  fpintnal  in  the  voluntary  determinations  of  intelligent  Leicestershire,  an  inland  county  of  England,  in 

beings,  in  confequcnee  of  propel  lent  motives,  which  form  almoft  circular.      It  has  Nottinghamlhire  and 

produce  their  effects  with  certainty,  though  thefe  ef-  Derbythirc  to  the  north  ;  Rutlandshire  and  Lincoln- 

fe&s  be  contingent,  and  by,no  means  the  offspring  of  fhire  on  the  eaft  ;  Warwickihirc  on  the   weft,  front 

an   abfolute  and  elicntially  immutable  fatality.  Thefe  which  it  imparted  by  the  Roman  military   way  called 
principles,  fays  the  fame  writer,  are  evidently   appli 


Leicefter- 

fhire, 
l.eighlin- 


Cable  to  the  main  doctrines  of  Calvinifmjby  them  pre- 
deftination  is  confirmed,  though  modified  with  refpecf  to 
its  reafons  and  its  end  ;  by  them  irrefutable  grace  (ir- 
rciiftable  in  a  moral  fenfc)  is  maintained  upon  the  hy- 
pothecs of  propellent  motives  and  a  moral  neceiiity: 
the  perfeveranceof  the  faints  is  alfo  explicable  upon 
the  fame  fyftcro,  by  a  feries  of  moral  catifts  producing 
a  feries  of  moral  effects. 

LEICESTER,  the  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame 
name  in  England,  upon  the  river  Loire,  now  called 
Soare.  From  its  fituation  on  the  FofTe-way,  and  the 
many  coins  and  antiquities  difcovered  here,  it  feems 
probable  that  it  was  a  place  of  fome  note  in  the  lime 
of  the  Romans.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  it  was  a 
bifhop's  fee,  and  afterwards  fo  prepared  and  fortified 
by  Edelrlida,  that  it  became,  according  to  Matthew 
Paris,  a  mofl  weal  thy  place,  having  32  pariui-clmrches; 
but  in  Henry  the  Second's  reign  it  was  in  a  manner 
quite  ruined,  for  joining  in  rebellion  againft  him  with 
Robert  earl  of  Leicefter.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
however,  it  began  to  recover  by  the  favour  of  his  fon 
Henry  Plantagenet,  duke  and  earl  of  Lancaftcr,  who 
founded  and  endowed  a  collegiate  church  and  hofpital 
here.  It  is  a  borough  and  corporation,  governed  by 
a  mayor,  recorder,  fteward,  bailiff,  24  aldermen,  48 
common-council  men,  a  folicitor,  a  town-clerk,  and 
two  chamberlains.  It  had  its  firft  charter  from  king- 
John.  The  freemen  are  exempt  from  paying  toll  in 
all  the  fairs  and  markets  of  England.  It  has  three 
hofpitals,  that  mentioned  above,  built  by  Henry  Plan- 
tagenet duke  of  Lancafter,  and  capable  of  fupporting 
100  aged  people  decently;  another  erected  and  en- 
dowed in  thereign  of  Henry  VIII.  for  12  poorlazars; 
and  another  for  fix  poor  widows.  The  caftle  was  a 
prodigious  large  building,  where  the  duke  of  Lan- 
cafter kept  his  court.  The  hall  and  kitchen  ftill  re- 
main entire,  of  which  the  former  is  very  fpacious  and 
lofty  ;  and  in  the  tower  over  one  of  the  gate-ways  is 
kept  the  Magazine  for  the  county  militia.  There  wasa 
famous  monaftery  here,  anciently  called,  from  its  fitua- 
tion in  the  meadows,  St  Mary  de  Pratis  or  Ptez.  In 
thefe  meadows  is  now  the  ceurfe  for  the  horfc-race. 
It  is  faid  that  Richard  III.  who  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Bofworth,  lies  interred  in  St  Margaret'?  church. 
The  chief  bufiuefs  of  Leiceiler  is  the  ftocking  trade, 
which  hath  produced  in  general  to  the  amount  of 
6o,oool.  a-ye^r.  In  a  parliament  held  here  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  the  firft  law  for  the  burning  of 
heretics  was  made,  levelled  againft  the  followers  of 
Wickliffe,  who  was  rector    of   Lutterworth  in   this     43  miles  from  Dublin,  near  the  river  Barrow.   It  is  a 


Watiirig-jlrcct;  and  by  Northamptoufhire  on  the  fouth; 
and  is  about  170  miles  in  circumference.     As  it  lies 
at  a  great  diftance  from  the  fca,  and   is  free  from 
bogs  and  marines,  the  air  is  fwcet  and  wholefome.    It 
is  a  champaign   coun'.ry  in  general,  and  abund.- 
fertile  in  com  and  grafs,  being  watered  by  fcveral  ri- 
vers, as  the  Soure,  or  Sare,  which  paffes  through 
middle  of  it,  and  abounds  in  excellent  falmon  a  id  other 
fifh ;   the    Wreke,   Trent,   Eye,    Senfe,    /.ukcr,  and 
Avcn.      Thefe  rivers  being  rnofily  navigable,  greatly 
facilitate  the  trade    of  the    comity.       In   fomc  parts 
there  is  a  great  fcarcity  of  fuel,  both    wood  and  coal; 
but  in  the  more  hilly  parts  there  is   plenty  of  both, 
together  with  great  docks  of  (keep.     Bcfidcs  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  pcafe,  ft  produces  the  belt  beans  in 
England.     They  grow  fo  tall  and  luxuriant  in  fome 
places,   particularly  about  Barton   in  the  Eeaus,  that 
they  look,  towards  the  harveft-time,  like  a  foreft;  and 
the  inhabitants  eat  rhem  not  only  when  they  aregreen, 
as  in  other  places,  but  all  the  year  round  ;  for  whicii 
reafon  their  neighbours  nickname  them  bean-bellies. 
They  have  plenty  of  very  good  wool,  of  which  they 
not  only  make  great  quantities  of  ftockings,  but  fend 
a  great  quantity  unmanufactured  into  other  parts  of 
England.    They  make  great  profit  of  their  corn  and 
pulfe;  and  likewife  breed  great  numbers  of  coach  and 
dray  horfes,  mo  ft  of  the  gentlemen  being  graziers  ; 
and  it  is  not  uncommom  to  rent    grafs-farms  from 
500I.  to  2000I.  a-year.    It  is  in  the  midland  circuit, 
and  diocefe  of  Lincoln  ;  and  fends  four  members  to 
parliament, two  for  Leicefter,  and  two  for  the  county. 

LEIGH  (Sir  Edward),  a  very  learned  En^lilii- 
man,  was  born  at  Shawell  in  Leicefterfhire,  and  edu- 
cated at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  long  parliament,  and  one  of  the  members  of  the 
houfe  of  commons  who  were  appointed  to  fit  in  the  al- 
fembly  of  divines.  He  was  afterwards  colonel  of  a  re- 
giment for  the  parliament;  but  in  1648  was  numbered 
among  the  Prefbyterians  who  were  turned'  out,  and 
in  December  he  was  imprifoned.  From  this  period  to 
the  Reftoration  he  employed  himfclf  in  writinga  cor,, 
fidcrable  number  of  learned  and  valuable  books,  which 
fhowed  profound  learning,  a  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages, and  much  critical  fagacity  ;  and  of  which  a 
lift  is  given  by  Anthony  Wood.  Sir  Edward  died  at 
his  houfe  called  RulhalHall,  in  Stafford fiiirc,  June  2. 
1671  :  a:d  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Rufhall 
church. 

LE1G1ILIN,  a  town  of  Ireland,  fituated  in  the 
couniy   of  Carlow,  and  province  of  Leinfter;  about 


county,  and  where  his  pulpit  is  faid  ftill  to  remain. 
The  town  fuffered  greatly  in  the  civil  wars,  by  two 
lieges  upon  the  back  of  one  another.  It  has  given 
the  title  of  earl  to  fcveral  noble  families.  The  prefent 
earl  was  created  in  1  784,  and  is  the  marquis  of  Town- 
ihend's  fo«.  Its  market  on  Saturday  is  one  of  the 
greateft  in  England  for  provifions,  elpecially  for  corn 
and  cattle  ;  and  it  has  four  fairs  in  the  year.. 


borough,  and  returns  two  members  to  parliament;  pa- 
tronage in  the  biihop  of  the  diocefe,  this  being  a  bi- 
fhopric  united  to  Ferns.  At  the  ealt  end  of  the  church 
of  Old-Leighlin  is  a  famous  well  covered  with  great 
am  trees,  and  dedicated  to  St  Lafarian.  This  place 
was  formerly  a  city,  though  now  a  very  mean  village, 
and  the  cathedral  has  been  kept  in  good  repair.  Jt 
-was  a  file  biihopric,  founded  in  632,  and  joined  to 
5  F  2  Ferns 
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Ln'ghtanj  Ferns  in  1600.  It  is  reported,  that  Gnrir.undns  a  Da- 
Lcmfter.  ujfh  prince  was  buried  in  this  church.  The  lafl  biihop 
~^"~  *  ©f  Lcighlin  before  its  union  with  Ferns,  was  the  Right 
Rev.  Robert  Grave,  w  ho  coining  by  lea  to  be  inftalled, 
fuffercd  fhipwreck  in  the  harbour  ol  Dublin,  and  pe- 
riihed  in  the  waves.  This  cathedral  was  burnt  to  the 
ground,  it  is  faid,  by  lightning  ;  and  rebuilt,  A.  D. 
1232,  then  dedicated  to  St  Lafarian  or  Laxarinus, 
before-mentioned  ;  finccthc  fees  were  joined,  it  is  made 
ute  of  as  a  parifh  church,.  Leighlin-bridgeis  lituatcd 
about  two  miles  from  this  village  ;  itwas  deilroyed  by 
r  he  Iriih  in  1577.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  caftle  and 
of  an  old  abbey.  This  is  a  poll  town,  and  has  lairs  in 
May,  September,  and  October. 

LEIGHTON  (Robert),  archbifhop  of  Glafgow. 
During  Cromwell's  ufurpation,  he  was  miniller  of  a 
church  near  Edinburgh,  and  diftinguifhed  himfelfbyhis 
charity,  aiitl  his  averlion  to  religious  and  political  dif- 
inites.  The  miiiiitcrs  were  then  called  overyearly  in  the 
fynod,  and  were  commonly  afked,  Whether  they  had 
preached  to  the  times?  "  For  God's  fake  (anfvvered 
Leighton),  when  all  my  brethren  preach  to  the  times, 
Lt me  10 preach  about  eternity."  His  moderation, 
however,  giving  offence,  he  retired  to  a  life  of  privacy. 
But  foon  after,  he  was  called  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  magi  Urates,  to  prefideovcr  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh ;  where,  during  ren  years,  he  difplayed  all  the 
talents  of  a  prudent,  wife,  and  prudential  governor. 
Soon  after  the  Reiteration,  when  the  ill-judged  affair 
of  introducing  epifcopacy  into  Scotland  was  refolved 
en,  Leighton  was  coni'ecratcd  biihop  of  Dnnbline, 
and  immediately  gave  an  inftance  of  his  moderation  : 
for  wken  Sharpe  and  the  other  hi  (hops  intended  to 
enter  Edinburgh  in  a  pompous  manner,  Leighton  re- 
munflrated  againft  it:  but  finding  that  what  he  faid 
had  no  weight,  he  left  them,  and  went  to  Edinburgh 
alone.  Leighton,  in  his  own  diocefe,  fet  fuch  a  re- 
markable  example  of  moderation,  that  he  wasrevered 
even  by  the  moft  rigid  of  the  oppolite  party.  He 
went  about,  preaching  without  any  appearance  of 
pomp ;  gave  all  he  had  to  tiie  poor  ;  and  removed  none 
of  the  minifters,  however  exceptionable  he  might  think 
their  political  principles.  But  finding  that  none  of 
the  other  biuVp's  would  be  induced  to  jois,  as  he 
thought,  properly  in  the  work,  he  went  to  the  king, 
and  religned  his  bifhopric,  telling  him  he  would  not 
have  a  hand  in  fuch  oppreliive  meafures.  Soon  after, 
the  king  and  council,  partly  induced  by  this  good 
bilhop's  remonftrances,  and  partly  by  their  own  ob- 
fervations,  refolved  to  carry  on  the  caiife  of  epifcopacy 
in  Scotland  on  a  different  plan  ;  and  v\ith  this  view, 
Leighton  wasperfuaded  to  accept  of  the  archbilhopric 
of  Gktfgow,  on  which  he  made  one  effort  more  ;  but 
finding  it  not  in  his  power  to  item  the  violence  of  the 
times,  he  refigned  his  archbilhopric,  and  retired  into 
Sullex,  w  lure  he  devoted  himfelf  to  acts  of  piety.  fie 
died  in  the  year  1684.  He  was  if  a  mod  amiable 
difpoiition,  drier,  in  his  life,  polite,  cheerful,  engaging 
in  his  manners,  and  profoundly  learned.  He  left  many 
iermons  and  11  fe fill  tracts,  which  are  greatly  efteemed. 
LE1NSTER,  the  eafternproviuce  of  Ireland, bound- 
ed by  Ullter  on  the  north  ;  St  George's,  or  the  lri(h 
Channel,  on  the  eaftand  fouth  ;  and  by  the  provinces 
of.  Qoniu-irght  and  Munfler  on  the  welt.     The  capital 


city  of  this  province  aad  of  the  kingdom  is  Dublin.  Leipfrc, 
It  contains  12  couiuies,  viz.  Carlow,  Dublin,  Kil-  Leith. 
dare,  Kilkenny,  King's- county,  Longford,  Louth,  "~~^ — 
Meath,  Qji  ecu's- county,  Wefl-meath, Wexford,  a:;d 
Wicklow.  It  is  the  moil  level  and  bell  cultivated  pro- 
vince in  the  kingdom;  containing  2,642,258  Irifh 
plantation  acres,  853  parilhes,  99  baronies,  and  53 
boroughs;  it  is  about  I24miles  long  and  74  broad, 
and  extends  from  51°  45'  to  55°  45'  north  latitude. 
Dermod  king  of  Leiufter  marrying  his  daughter  Eva 
to  Strongbow  earl  of  Pembroke,  on  his  deceafemade 
him  his  univerfal  heir;  whereby  the  Earl  inherit- 
ed the  province  ofLeinfter,  and  was  afterwards  en- 
feoffed of  it  by  Hen.  II.  He  died  in  1 1  76,  and  left 
an  only  daughter  Ifabel,  efpoufed  to  William  Marfhal 
earl  of  Pembroke;  by  her  he  had  five  Ions,  who  fuc- 
ceededto  his  great  eflates  in  Leinfter.  This  province 
gives  title  of  Duke  to  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of 
Fitzgerald.  In  the  early  ages,  this diftricl  was  alnioft 
one  continued  foreft,  and  was  principally  the  feat  of 
the  Kinfelaghs. 

LEIPSiC,  a  large,  fining,  and  populous  town  of 
Mifnia  in  Germany,  with  a  caflie,  and  a  famous  uni- 
verlity.  It  is  neat,  and  regularly  built,  and  the  ftreets 
are  lighted  in  the  night;  it  carries  on  a  great  trade, 
and  has  a  right  to  flop  and  fell  the  merchandizes  de- 
ligned  to  pafs  through  it,  and  the  country  for  75  miles 
round  has  the  fame  privilege.  There  are  three  great 
fairs  every  year  ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Eafter 
and  Michaelmas,  which  lait  15  days  each.  There  are 
lix  handfome  colleges  belonging  to  the  univerfity,  be- 
lides  the  private  colleges.  The  town-houfe  makes  an 
indifferent  appearance, but  the  exchange  is  a  fineftruc- 
ture.  The  town  was  taken  by  the  king  of  Pruflia  in 
the  late  war,  but  given  up  by  the  peace  in  176;.  It 
is  feated  in  a  p-lain  between  the  rivers  Saale  and  Muld 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Playlle,  Elller,  and  the 
Barde.     E.  Long.  12.  55.  N.  Lat.  51.  19. 

LEITH,  (anciently  called  hiverleith),  the  port  of 
Edinburgh,  is  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  about 
two  miles  from  the  capital.  It  is  built  on  both  fides  of  the 
harbour  ;  by  which  it  is  di'vided  into  two  parts,  called 
North  and  i>outh  Leith.  The  communication  between 
thefe  was  by  a  ftone-bridgc  of  three  arches  founded  by 
Pvobert  Ballciuyne  abbot  of  Holyrood-houfe  in  1493, 
but  lately  pulled  down.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  the 
confluxof  the  rivulet  called  the  Wuter  of  Leith  with  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  The  depth  of  water,  at  neap-tides,  is 
about  nine  feet;  but  in  high  fpring-tides,  it  is  about 
16  feet.  In  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  the 
town-council  of  Edindingh  improved  the  harbour  at 
an  enormous  expence,  by  extending  a  Hone-pier  a  con- 
liderable  way  into  the  fea.  In  1  777,  they  erected  an 
additional  ftone  quay  towards  its  welt  fide.  Upwards 
of  100  (hips  could  then  lie  conveniently  in  this  port  ; 
but  it  can  now  admit  of  a  much  greater  nnmber,in  con- 
ference of  having  lately  undergone  great  improve- 
ments. In  order  to  enlarge  it,  the  old  bridge  has 
been  pulled  down,  and  an  elegant  draw-bridge  erected 
a  little  to  the  eaftward  of  the  former  lite.  It  is  accom- 
modated with  wet  and  dry  docks,  and  other  conveni- 
ences for  (hip-building,  which  is  there  carried  on  to 
fome  extent,  as  vefl'els  come  to  Leith  to  be  repaired 
from  all  parts  of  Scotland.     A  new  bafon  and  docks 
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are  propofcd  to  be  added  ;  which,  when  completed, 
will  render  this  a  very  capacious,  as  well  as  a  mofc  fafe 
and  convenient,  ftation  for  trading  vcffcls.  And  tlic 
road  of  Leith  affords  good  anchorage  for  fhips  of  the 
greateft  fize. 

The  harbour  of  Leith  was  granted  to  the  commu- 
nity of  Edinburgh  by  king  Robert  in  1329;  but  die 
banks  of  the  harbour  belonged  to  Logan  of  Reftalrig, 
a  turbulent  and  ambitious  baron,  from  whom  ihe  citi- 
zens were  under  the  neceility  o!  purchafing  the  bank 
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of  the  court ;  but  itfoon  fell  from  its  dignity,  and  be- 
came i'ubfervient  to  much  more  ignoble  purpofes.  The 
tennis  court  was  converted  into  a  weigb-houfe;  and 

the  ftreet  which  bounds  it  ftill  bears  the  name  of  the 
founder,  from  whom  it  is  called  Bernard's  nook. 

As  Leith  lay  within  the  parifh  of  Reftalrig,  the 
church  of  Reftalrig  was  of  confequencc  the  place  of 
worlhip  for  the  inhabitants  of  Leith  ;  but  in  i6?o 
the  Aflembly  ordered  that  church  to  be  pulled  down 
as  a  monument  of  idolatry,  fo  that  Leith  wanted  a 
or  wafte  piece  of  ground  between  the  houfcs  and  the     parifh-church  for  upwards  of  50  years.     During  tnat 


rivulet  abovementioned,  for  the  purpofes  of  wharfs, as 
well  as  for  erecting  fhops  and  granaries, neitlu:  of 
which  they  could  do  before.  As  the  lituation  of  Leith, 
however,  is  much  more  convenient  for  trade  than  that 
of  Edinburgh,  which  is  two  miles  diftant  from  the  har- 
bour, the  inhabitantsof  ihcmetropolishave  fallenupon 
various  methods  of  retraining  the  trade  of  Leith.  They 
fkft  purchafed,  from  Logan  of  Reftalrig,  an  cxclufive 
privilege  of  carrying  on  every  fpecies  of  traffic  in  the 
town  of  Leith,  and  of  keeping  warehoufes  and  inns 
for  the  entertainment  of  ftrangers  in  chat  place  ;  and 
in  1483,  the  town-council  prohibited,  under  fevere 
penalties,  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh  from  taking 
into  pannerfhip  any  inhabitant  of  Leith.  To  free 
themfelves  from  this  opprefhon,  the  people  of  Leith 
purchafed  the  fuperiority  of  their  town  from  Logan  of 
Reftalrig  for  3000  1.  Scots,  audit  was  erected  into 
a  burgh  of  barony  by  the  queen -regent,  Mary  of  Lor- 
raine, who  prom i fed  to  erect,  ir  into  a  royal  borough. 
She  died,  however,  before  this  was  accomplifhed;  and 
upon  her  death,  Francis  and  Mary,  in  violation  of  the 
private  rights  of  the  people  of  Leith,  refold  the  fu- 
periority to  the  town  of  Edinburgh,  to  whom  it  has 
iince  been  confirmed  by  grants  from  fucceffive  fove- 


period  theyreforted  for  worlhip  to  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful chapel  already  built,  and  dedicated  10  St  Mary, 
which  is  now  called  South  Leith  church  :  and  in  1609 
this  chapel  was  by  authority  of  parliament  declared 
to  be  the  parifh  church  of  the  diltricc;  fo  that  Reftal- 
rig is  now  in  the  parifh  of  South- Leith,  as  the  latter 
was  formerly  in  that  of  Reftalrig.  In  1772,  a  Chapel 
of  cafe  was  erected  by  the  inhabitants,  as  the  parifh- 
church  was  infufficient  to  contain  the  number  of  hear- 
ers. There  arealfoan  cpifcopaland  feveral  diifeiuing 
congregations  in  Leith.  North-Lcith  is  a  parifh.  by 
itfelf,  and  the  church  is  fituated  at  what  was  the  north 
end  of  the  old  bridge. 

Though  a  very  great  trade  is  carried  on  between 
Leith  and  many  foreign  ports,  yet  the  articles  of  ex- 
port and  import  fluctuate  fo  much,  thai  it  would  be 
ufelefs  to  enter  into  any  details  either  as  to  fpecies  cr 
quantity.  In  genera],  the  imports  from  France,  Spain 
and  Portugal,  are  wine,  brandy,  and  fruits;  from 
the  Weft  Indies  and  America,  rice  indigo,  rum,  fu- 
gar,  and  logwood.  But  the  principal  foreign  trade  of 
Leith  is  by  the  eaftern  feas,  for  the  navigation  of  which 
it  is  moft  happily  fituated.  To  Germany,  Holland, 
and  the  Baltic,  it  exports  lead,  glafs-ware,  linen  and 


woollen  fluffs,  and  a  variety  of  other  goods;  and  from 
On  the  breakingout  of  the  difturbances  at  the  Re-      thence  it  imports  immenfe  quantities  of  timber,  oak- 


reigns 


formation,  the  queen-regent  caufed  the  whole  town  to 
be  fortified,  that  the  French  troops  might  have  a  more 
ready  inlet  into  the  kingdom.  It  was  accordingly 
furrounded  with  a  wall,  having  eight  baltions  :  but 
this  wall  went  no  farther  than  the  ftreet  now  called 
Bernard's  nsok,  becaufc  at  that  time  the  fea  came 
tip  the  length  of  that  ftreet ;  and  even  as  late  as  1623, 
ahoufe  fituated  exactly  where  the  weight-houfe  is  at 
prefent,  is  d'feribed  as  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the 
"  fand  of  the  fea-fhore."  All  that  fpace,  therefore 
©11  which  the  row  ofhoufes  neareft  the  harbourof  Leith 


bark, hides  linen  rags,  pearl-afhes, flax, hemp,  tar,  and 
many  other  articles.  The  Baltic  trade,  however,  is  at 
prefent  rather  on  the  decline,  the  great  extent  to  which 
it  was  carried  on  for  fome  years  paft  having  been 
chiefly  owing  to  the  vaftincreafe  of  new  buildings  in 
Edinburgh  and  its  environs.  The  coafting  trade  is  at 
prefent  the  principal  branch  that  employs  the  fhipping 
at  Leith,  including  thofe  which  belong  to  other  ports 
on  the  Forth,  which  are  faid  to  make  about  one-fourth 
of  the  tonageof  the  Leith  velfels.  The  fhips  employed 
in  the  London  trade  are  in  general  of  a  large  fize,  eh 


now  ftands,  has  been  gained  lince  that  time  from  the     gantiy  conftructed,  and  furnifhed  with  excellent  ac- 
fea.  commodations  for  palfengers.     They  make  at  an  ave- 

rage four  voyages  up  and  down  in  the  year.  The 
largelt  fhips  in  this  port,  however,  are  thofe  employ- 
ed in  the  Greenland  lifhery. 

The  fhipping  at  Leiih  renders  the  demand  for  ropes, 
fail  cloth,  and  cordage,  very  confiderable.  There  were 
lately  three  different  companies,  who  carried  on  ihefe 
manufactures,belides  fome  pri  vat  eperfons  who  dealtlcfs 
conlidersbly.  The  firft  of  ihofc  companies  was  efta- 
blilhcd  in  the  beginningof  the  prefent  century;  and  20 
years  ago  made,  it  is  faid,  larger  dividends  among  the 
partners  than  any  trading  or  manufacturing  company 
in  thenation.  There  are  only  ihree  companies  a'  pre- 
fent, but  a  number  of  private  manufacturers. 

In  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  a  manufactory  of 
green  glafs  W3S  eftablifhed  at  the  citadel  of  Leith. 


In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  a  fortification  was  erected 
at  Le?th  by  the  Covenanters.  Cromwell  built  a  ftrong 
fort  at  the  place  ftill  called  the  citadel  in  North  Leith  ; 
but  it  was  pulled  down  on  thereftoration  of  Charles  II. 
by  order  of  government.  A  gate  with  portcullices 
are  the  prefent  remains  of  that  fortification — A  pa- 
lace alfo  appears  to  have  formerly  flood  here,  fituated 
at  the  north-eaft  boundaries  of  the  former  town,  on 
the  fpot  where  the  prefent  weight-houfe  ftands.  It 
wasdeftroyedby  the  Englifhin  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  remains  of  this  building,  calledthe  king's  work, 
with  a  garden,  and  a  piece  of  wafte  land  that  furround- 
ed ir,  was  erected  into  a  barony  by  James  VI.  and 
beftowed  upon  Bernard  Lindfay  of  Lochill,  groom 
of  the  chamber  to  that  prince.     He  is  faid  to  have 

fullyrepaired,  and  appropriated  it  to  the  recreations     Chopin~bottles  were  fold  at  4s.  6d.  per  dozen,  and 
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other  bottles  in  proportion.  Soon  afterwards  this  ar- 
ticle was  manufactured  alfo  in  Kortli  Ltiih  ;  and,  in 
1707,  chopin  bottles  were  fold  at  2s.  6d.  per  dozen, 
and  fo  proportionally.  That  houfe  being  burnt 
down  in  1746,  a  new  houfe  was  built  the  following 
year  en  South-Leith  fands,  and  an  additional  one  in 
1764.  The  annual  expence  of  both  houfes  was  be- 
tween 8000I.  and  9000I.  Another  was  afterwards 
jdded,and  three  morehavc  lately  been  erected.  Thry 
nranula&ure  not  only  bottles,  but  alfo  Window -gk J 3 
and  cryflal-ware  of  all  forts. 

Manufactures  of  foft  foap  and  candles  were  erected 
by  St  Clair  of  Roilin  and  fome  merchants;  the  for- 
mer in  1750,  and  the  latter  in  1770,:  a  manufacture 
of  hard  foap  was  alfo  eftablifhed  in  1770.  Belides 
thefe,  there  are  aconfiderablt  manufacture  for  making 
cards  with  which  wool  is  combtJ,  a  great' carpet  fac- 
',  audfevcral  iron-forges.  There  was  alfo  a  fugar- 
houfe  ;  tut  it  has  been  given  up,  as  has  likewifc  Mr 
6.  Clair's  ibap-work. 

The  inhabitants  of  Leith  were  divided  into  four 
clafies;  and  thefe  erected  into  corporations  by  the  queen 
dowager,  Mary  of  Lorraine.  Thefe  were  mariners, 
maltmen,  traders,  and  traffickers.  The  firftof  ihefe 
con  fitted  of  fb.ip-mafr.ers  and  failors;  the  fecond,  of 
malt-makers  and  brewers  ;  the  third,  of  coopers,  ba- 
kers, fmiths,  wrights,  &c.-,  and  the  fourth  of  mer- 
chants and  mop-keepers.  Of  thefe  corporations  the 
mariners  are  the  moll  considerable.  They  obtained 
from  Mary  of  Lorraine  a  gilt,  afterwards  ratified  by 
William  and  Mary,  of  one  penny  duty  on  the  ton  of 
goods  in  the  harbour  of  Leith,  for  the  fupport  of  their 
poor.  This  duty,  which  not  many  yesrs  ago  did  not 
amount  to  40  1.  a-ycar,now  riles  from  70I.  to  120  1. 
as  trade  fluurifhes.  For  the  fame  purpofe  the  fhip- 
mafters  alfo  pay  6d.  a-pound  out  of  their  own  wages 
annually  ;  and  the  like  lum  they  give  upon  the  wages 
of  their  failors.  From  thefe  and  other  donations,  this 
corporation  is  enabled  to  pay  from  600  1.  to  700I.  a- 
year  to  their  poor.  Oppolite  to  South-Leith  church 
there  is  a  large  houfe  belonging  to  them,  called  the 
Trinitj- hofpital,  becaufe  originally  confecrated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity.  In  this  houfe  fome  of  their  poor  ufed 
formerly  to  be  mantaincd,  but  now  they  are  all  out- 
jici'kontrs.  Belides  other  apartments,  this  hofpital 
contains  alargehandfome  hall  for  the  meetings  ot  the 
corporation.  Adjoining  to  the  fchool-houfe  there  is 
another  hofpital,  called  king  James's  hofpital;  and 
bears  upon  its  front  the  cypher  and  armsof  that  prince. 
Here  fome  poor  women  belonging  to  the  other  corpo- 
rations are  maintained. 

As  the  town  of  Leith  was  very  ill  fupplied  with  wa- 
ter, and  the  llreets  were  neither  properly  cleaned  nor 
lighted,  an  acl  for  remedying  thefe  defects  was  palled 
in  the  year  1771,  appointing  certain  perfons  from  a- 
moug  the  magiitrates  of  Edinburgh,  lords  of  feifion, 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  an<$  members  of 
the  corporations  of  Leith,  commifliouers  of  police;  em- 
powering them  to  put  this  acl  in  execution;  and,  for 
ilr.it  purpofe,  to  levy  a  fum  not  exceeding  6d.  in  the 
pound  upon  the  valued  rent  of  Leith.  The  great 
change  which  has  fince  taken  place  on  the  ftreets  of 
Leith  fliows  the  good  effect  of  this  acl,  and  that  it  has 
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boil?  licionfly  prepared,  and  attentively  cxecu-    Lchnru 
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Leith  is  computed  to  contain  about  thirteen  thou-  t  inland. 
fand  inhabitants.     The  government  of  the  town  is 
veiled  in  a  magiflraie  fen t  irom  Edinburgh,  having  ad- 
mirals's  power  ;  and  intworefiding  bailies,  elected  by 
the  town  council. 

LE1TRLM,  a  county  of  Ireland,  fituated  in  the 
province  of  Counaught, is  boundedon  the  north  by  the. 
bay  of  Donnegal  and  part  of  Fermanagh,  on  the  fouth 
and  weft  by  Sligo  and  Rofcommon,  and  on  the  eaft 
by  Fermanagh  and  Cavan.  It  is  a  fruitful  county  ; 
and,  though  mountainous,  produces  great  herds  of 
black  cattle;  but  has  few  places  of  note.  'It  contains 
206,830  Irilh  plantation  acres,  2T  parifhes,  5  baronies, 
and  2  botoughs;  and  fends  fix  members  to  parliament; 
it  is  about  42  miles  long,  and  17  broad. 

Leitrim,  the  (hire  town  of  the  county  of  that 
name,  ispleafantly  fituated  on  the  banka  of  the  river 
Shannon,  about  80  miles  from  Dublin  ;  and  appears 
to  have  been  formerly  a  place  or  fome  note.  St  Mac 
Licgus,  fon  of  Ctrnae,  was  bilhop  here:  and  his  fetti- 
val  is  obferved  on  the  8th  of  February.  It  has  fix  fairs 
in  the  year. 

LE1XL1P,  a  poft  and  fair  town  of  Ireland  plea- 
fantly  fituated  in  the  county  of  Kildare  and  province 
of  LcinfLer,  about  8  miles  from  Dublin.  Near  it  are 
the  ruins  of  the  church  and  caftleof  Confy.  ThecafUe 
of  Leixlip  is  beautifully  feated  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Liffcy  ;  it  is  a  fine  edifice  with  large  and  pleafant 
gardens,  at  on  lidc  of  which  is  a  fine  waterfall  called 
the  Salmon  leap,  there  being  plenty  of  that  fpecies  of 
fifh  hereabouts.  A  mile  from  this  is  Caftle  town,  the 
magnificent  feat  of  Mr  Conoliy.  There  are  three  fairs 
here  in  the  year. 

LELAND  (John),  the  great  Englifh  antiquary, 
was  born  in  London  about  the  year  1507.  Having 
loft  his  parents  when  a  child,  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  find  a  friend  and  patron  in  one  Mr  Thomas 
Miles,  who  placed  him  in  St  Paul's  fchool,  of  which 
the  grammarian  Lilye  was  mailer.  From  that  fchool 
he  was  fent  to  Chrift's  college,  Cambridge  ;  whence, 
after  fome  years  refidencc,  he  removed  to  All-Souls, 
Oxford.  From  Oxford  he  went  to  Paris,  chiefly 
with  a  defign  to  fludy  the  Greek  language,  which  at 
that  time  was  but  little  underflood  in  England.  On 
his  return  to  England  he  took  orders,  and  was  foon 
appointed  chaplain  to  king  Henry  VIII.  who  alfo 
gave  him  the  rectory  of  Poppelng,  in  the  marfhes  of 
Calais,  appointed  him  his  librarian,  and  in  1533 
granted  to  him,  by  commiffion  under  the  great  feal, 
the  office  of  king's  antiquary  ;  an  office  never  borne 
by  any  other  perfon  before  or  fince.  By  this  coin- 
miifion  he  was  empowered  to  fearch  for  ancient  wri- 
tings in  all  the  libraries  of  colleges,  abbeys,  priories, 
&c.  in  his  majefty's  dominions.  We  are  told  by  his 
la  ft  biographer,  that  he  renounced  popery  foon  after 
his  return  to  England;  but  he  quotes  no  authority. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  in  1536,  he  obtained  a  difpenfa- 
tion  to  keep  a  curate  at  Poppeling,  and  fet  out  on  his 
journey  in  fearch  of  antiquities.  In  this  employment 
he  fpent  lix  years,  during  which  time  he  vilited  every 
part  of  England  where  monuments  of  antiq-iitv  were 

to 
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Iceland,     to  be  expected.  After  his  return,  in  the  year  1542,  he      authors  who  fuccefilvely  appeared  in  that  canfe.     He    Ltkgtb 
'       -       '  was  prefented  by  the  king  to  the  rich  rectory  of  Hsfeley      was  indeed  a  matter  in  this  eon  troverfy  jandhishiftoiw  I 


in  Oxfordlhire  ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  gave  him 
a  prebend  of  King's  College,  now  Chrift'a  church,  in 
Oxford,  befides  that  of  Eaft  and  Weft  Knowle,  in  the 
cathedral  ofSalifbury.  Being  thus  amply  provided 
for,  he  retired  to  a  houfe  of  his  own  in  the  pari  ill  of 
St  Michael  le  Qjierne  in  London,  where  lie  (pent  lix 
years  more  in  digefting  the  materials  which  he  had 
collected.  King  Henry  VIII.  died  in  1547;  and  in 
a  Short  time  after,  poor  Lelarwl  loft  his  fenfes.  He 
was  at  firfl  feized  with  a  deep  melancholy,  which  was 
fuccceded  by  a  total  deprivation  of  his  reafon.  In  this 
dreadfnl  ltate  he  continued  till  the  beginning  of  the 
year  [5^2,  when  he  was  happily  releafed  by  death. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Michael  le  Qjierne, 
which  was  deftroyed  by  the  fire  in  1666.  MrLelandis 
remembered  as  a  man  of  great  learning,  an  univerfal 
lmguift,  an  excellent  Latin  poet,  and  a  moft  indefa- 
tigable and  fkilful  antiquary.  On  his  death,  king 
Edward  VI.  gave  all  his  papers  to  Sir  John  Checke, 
his  tutor  and  Latin  fecretary  ofitate.  The  king  dying, 
and  Sir  John  being  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom,  he 
gave  four  folio  volumes  of  Leland's  collections  to 
Humphrey  Purefoy,  Efq;  which,  in  1612,  were  by 
his  fon  given  to  William  Burton,  author  of  the  hiftory 
of  Leiccfterfhire.  This  gentleman  alfo  became  pof- 
feflcd  of  the  Itinerary  in  H  vols  folio,  which,  in  1632, 
he  depolited  in  the  Bodleian  library.  Many  other  of 
Lela  id's  manufcripts,  after  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Checke,  fell  into  the  hands  of  lord  Paget,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Cecil,  and  others,  which  at  laft  fortunately  came 
into  the  potlellion  of  Sir  John  Cotton.  Thefe  manu- 
fcripts were  of  great  ufe  to  all  our  fubfequent  antiqua- 
rians, particularly  Cv.nhden,  Sir  William  pugdale, 
Stowe,  Lambard,  DrBatteky,  Ant.  Wood,  ice.  His 
Itinerary  throughout  moft  parrs  of  England  and 
Wales,  waspublilhed  by  Mr  Hearne,  9  vols  8vo.  in 
I  710  1 1  ;  as  was  alfo  his  Coiiefiauea  de  rebus  Britan- 
nia s,  6  vols  Svo,  in  171  5. 

Leland  ( John),  wellknown  by  his  writings  in  de- 
fence of  Chriftianity,  was  born  at  Wiganin  Lancashire 
in  1691,  of  eminently  pious  and  virtuous  parents.Tbey 


sri'y  ;  ano  insniltory 
of  it,  Ityled  "  A  View  of  the  Deiltical  Writers  :h..t 
have  appeared  in  England  in  the  laft  v.nd  prelent  Cc.  - 
tury,  &c." is  very  greatly  and  defervediy  elteemed. 
In  the  decline  of  life  he  publifhed  another  laborious 
work,  in  titled,  "  The  Advantage  and  Neeeffity  of 
the  Chriftian  Revelation,  lhown  from  the  State ot  Re- 
ligion in  the  ancient  Heathen  World,  especially  with 
refpect  to  the  Knowledge  and  Worfliip  of  the  One 
true  God  ;  a  Rule  of  moral  Duty,  and  a  State  of  fu- 
ture Rewards  and  Punifhments  ;  to  which  is  prefixed, 
a  long  and  preliminary  Difcourfe  on  Natural  and  Re- 
vealed Religion,"  2  vols  4to.  This  noble  and  cxren- 
live  fubject,  the  feveral  parts  ot  which  have  been 
(lightly  and  occafionally  handled  by  other  writer-, 
Leland  has  treated  at  large  with  the  greateft  care,  ac- 
curacy, and  candour.  And,  in  his  "  View  of  the  Dci- 
ftical  Writers,"  his  cool  and  dilpaiiionate.  manner  of 
treating  their  arguments,  and  his  folid  confutation  of 
them,  have  contributed  more  to  deprefs  the  caufe  of 
athcifm  and  infidelity,  than  the  angry  zeal  of  warn! 
difputants.  But  not  only  his  learning  and  abilities,  but 
alfo  his  amiable  temper,  great  modefty,  and  exempla- 
ry life,  recommended  his  memory  to  general  elite  . 
and  affection.     He  died  in  1  766. 

LELEGEIS,  the  ancient  name  of  Miletus,  from 
the  Leleges,  the  firft  inhabitants  of  it. 

LELEGES,  anciently  a  people  of  Alia,  of  Greek 
original  ;  the  name  denoting"  a  collection  of  people  :" 
they  firft  occupied  the  illands  ;  then  palling  over  to  the 
continent,  they  fettled  partly  in  Mylia  on  the  Sinus  A- 
dramyttenus,  and  partly  in  that  part  of  Ionia  next  Ca- 
ria. — There  were  Leleges  alio  ofLaconia.  Thefe 
went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  Altes  their  king.  Achil- 
las plundered  ih  ear  country,  and  obliged  them  to  re- 
tire to  the  neighbourhood  of  Halicarnaiius,  where 
they  fixed  their  habitation. — The  inhabitants  of  La- 
coniaand  of  Megara  alfo  bore  this  name  forfome  time, 
from  Lelcx  one  of  their  kings. 

LELEX,  an  Egyptian  who  came  with  a  colony  to 
Megara,  where  he  reigned  about  200  years  before  the 
Trojan  war.  His  Subjects  w  ere  called  from  him  LeU- 


took  the  earlieft  care  10  feaibn  his  mind  with  proper     ges, — Alfo  the  name  of  a  Greek  who  was  the  firft  king 


inflructions  ;  but,  in  his  (ixth  year,  the  fnall-pox  dc 
prived  him  of  his  understanding  audmemory,  and  t  x- 
punged  all  his  former  ideas.  He  continued  in  this 
deplorable  ltate  near  a  twelvemonth,  when  his  fa- 
culties feemed  to  fpring  up  ane  v  ;  and  though  he  did 
not  retain  the  leaft  traces  of  any  imprclfions  made  on 
himbeforethediftempcr,yethcuowdifcovercd  a  quirk 
apprehenfion  and  ltrong  memory.  In  a  few  years  after, 
his  parents  fettled  in  Dublin,  which  lunation  gave  him 
an  eafy  introduction  to  learning  and  the  fciences. 
When  he  was  properly  qualified  by  years  and  ftiuly,  he 


ofLaconia  in  Peloponnefus.  His  fubject s  were  alio 
called  Le/eg'eSf  and  the  country  where  he  reigned  Le- 
legia. 

LKLY  (Sir  Peiei),  an  excellent  painter,  born  in 
We  ftp  h  alia  in  the  year  161  7.  He  was  placed  as  a  dif- 
cipe  with  Peter  Grebber  at  Haerlem  ;  and  in  1641 
was  induced,  by  the  encouragement  Charles  1.  gave  to 
fine  arcs,  to  come  to  England.  He  became  itate- 
painrerto  Charles  II.  who  knighted  him  ;  and  being  .is 
completer  gentleman  as  a  painter,  that  king  took  plea- 
fare  in  converling  s\ith  him.  He  practised  portrait  pain - 


was  called  to  be  paftor  to  a  congregation  of  Proteltant      ting,  and  Succeeded  fo  well  that  he  was  preferred  bem;  c 


diffenters  in  that  city.  He  was  an  able  and  acceptable 
preacher,  but  his  labours  were  not  confined  t:>  the  pul- 
pit. The  many  attacks  made  on  Chriftianity,  and  by 
fome  writersof  no  contemptible  abilities,  engaged  him 
to  con  fid  er  the  fubject  with  the  cxacteft  care,  and  the 
moft  faithful  examination.  Upon  the  moft  deliberate 
inquiry,  the  truth  and  divine  original,  as  well  as  the 
excellence  and  importanceof  Chriftianity,  appearingto 
him  with  great  luftre,  he  publifhed  anfwers  10  feveral 


all  his  cinemporarics.      Hence  he  became  perpetually 
involved  inbtilinefs;  fo  that  he  was  thereby  prevented 

from  g  -ing  isto  Italy  to  finish  the  courfc  ot  his  ftndies, 
which  in  his  younger  days  he  was  very  delirous  of  : 
how  ever,  he  made  himfclfamends,  by  getting  thebeft 
drawings,  prints,  and  paintings,  of  the  moft  elebraied 
Italian  matters.  Among  thefe  were  the  better  part  of 
the  Arundel  Collection,  which  be  had  from  that  fa- 
mily, many  whereof  were  fold  after  his  death  at  prodi- 

giuii; 
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lemWg,  gious  rates,  bearing  upon  tlicm  liis  ufual  mark  of 
JLemcry.  p.  L. — The  advantage  he  reaped  from  tliis  collection, 
the  belt  chofen  of  any  one  of  his  time,  appears  from 
that  admirable  ftyle  which  he  acquired  by  daily  con- 
verting with  the  works  of  thofe  great  matters.  In  his 
correct  draught,  and  beautiful  colouring,  but  more  efpe- 
cially  in  the  grace  I  ul  airs  of  his  heads,  and  theplealing 
variety  of  his  poflures,  together  with  the  gentle  and 
looofe  management  of  the  draperies,  he  excelled  mofc 
of  his  predecelfors.  Yet  the  critics  remark,  that'll 
prtferved  in  almoft  all  his  female  faces  a  drowly 
fweetnefs  of  the  eyes  peculiar  tohimfelf;  for  which  he 
is  reckoned  a  mannerift.  The  hands  of  his  portraits 
are  remarkably  fine  and  elegantly  turned  ;  and  he  fre- 
quently added  landfcapes  in  the  back-grounds  of  his 
pictures,  in  a  ltyle  peculiar  to  himfelf,  and  better  fuit- 
ed  to  his  fubject  than  moll  men  could  do.  He  excel- 
led likewife  in  crayon-painting.  He  was  familiar  wiih, 
and  much  refpeeted  by  perfons  ofthcgrcatefl eminence 
in  the  kingdom.  He  became  enamoured  of  a  beautiful 
Engliih  lady,  to  whom  he  was  fome  time  after  mar- 
ried ;  and  he  purchafed  an  efface  at  Kcw  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  to  which  he  often  retired  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  1680  at  Lon- 
don ;  and  was  buried  at  Covent-Garden  church,  where 
there  is  a  marble  monument  erefted  to  his  memory, 
with  his  bull,  carved  by  Mr  Gibbons,  and  a  Latin 
epitaph,  written,  as  is  laid,  by  Mr  Flatman. 

LEMBERG,  a  town  of  Poland,  capital  of  Red 
Ruffia,  feated  in  the  palatinate  of  Lemburg,  on  the  ri- 
ver Pelteu.  It  is  pretty  well  fortified,  and  defended  by 
two  citadelSjOnc  of  which  is  feated  on  an  eminence  with- 
out the  town.  The  fquare,  the  churches,  and  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  are  magnificent ;  audit  is  a  large  and  rich 
trading  place.  Jt  has  a  Roman  catholic  archbilhop, 
and  an  Armenian  as  well  as  a  Ruffian  bifhop  ;  but  the 
Pmeftants  are  not  tolerated.  This  city  was  reduced 
to  the  laft  extremity  by  the  rebel  Colfacs  and  Tartars, 
and  was  forced  to  redeem  itfclf  with  a  lsrge  fum  of 
money.  In  1672,  it  was  belieged  in  vain  by  the  Turks; 
but  in  1704,  was  taken  by  florin  by  Char.  XII  of  Swe- 
den.    E.  Long.  24.  46.   N.  Lat.  49.  51. 

LEMERY  (Nicholas),  a  celebrated  chemifl,  born 
at  Rouen  in  Normandy  in  1645.  After  having  made 
the  tour  of  France,  he,  in  1672,  commenced  an  ac- 
quaintance with  M.  Martyn  apothecary  10  Monfieur 
the  Prince;  and  performed  feveral  courfesof  chemiflry 
in  the  laboratory  of  this  chemifl  at  the  Hotel  deConde; 
which  brought  him  to  the  knowledge  and  efleem  of 
the  prince.  He  provided  himfelf  at  length  with  a  la- 
boratory of  his  own,  an.J  might  lv-.ve  been  made  a  doc- 
tor of  phytic  :  but  he  chofc  to  continue  an  apothecary, 
from  his  attachment  to  chemiflry,  in  which  he  opened 
public  lectures  ;  and  his  confluence  of  fcholars  was  fo 
great  as  fcarccly  to  allow  him  room  to  perform  his 
operations.  The  true  principles  of  chemiflry  in  his 
time  were  but  ill  underftood  ;  Lemerjfc  was  the  firft 
who  aboliihed  the  fenfdefs  jargon  of  barbarous  terms, 
reduced  the  lcience  to  clear  and  iimple  ideas,  and  pro- 
mifed  nothing  that  he  did  not  perform.  In  r68i,  he 
was  difturbed  on  account  of  his  religion  ;  and  came  to 
England,  where  he  was  well  received  by  Charles  II. ; 
but  affairs  not  promifing  him  the  fame  tranquillity,  he 
returned  to  France,  and  fought  for  fhelter  under  a  Doc- 
tor's degree;  but  the  revocation  of  the  edict  or  Nantz 
drove  him  into  the  Romifh  communion  to  avoid  perfect*- 
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tion.  He  then  became  affociate  chemifl.  and  penflona- 
ry  in  the  royal  academy  of  fciences,  and  died  in  1715. 
He  wrote,  A  courfe  of  chcn.ilfry  ;  An  univerfal 
pharmacopoeia  ;  An  univerfal  treatife  of  drugs  ;  and, 
A  treatife  on  antimony. 

LEMING,  in  zoology.     See  Mus. 

LEMMA,  (of  xapCMue,  "  1  afl'ume,")  in  mathema- 
tics, denotes  a  previews  proportion,  laid  down  in  or- 
der to  clear  the  way  for  fome  following  demonftrati- 
on  ;  and  prefixed  either  to  theorems, in  order  to  render 
their  demoullration  lefs  perplexed  and  intricate  ;  or  to 
problems,  to  make  their  refolution  more  eafy  andfhort. 
Thus,  to  prove  a  pyramid  one  third  of  a  prifrn,  or  pa- 
rallelepiped, of  the  fame  bafe  and  height  with  it,  the 
demoullration  whereof  in  the  ordinary  way  is  difficult 
and  troublefome  ;  this  lemma  may  bepremifed,  which 
is  proved  in  the  rules  of  progreffion,  that  the  fum  of 
the  ferics  of  the  fquares,  in  numbers  in  arithmetical 
progreffion,  beginning  from  o,  and  going  to  1,  4, 
9,  16,  25,  36,  &c.  is  always  fubtriple  of  the  fum 
of  as  many  terms,  each  equal  to  the  greateft ;  or  is  al- 
ways one-third  of  the  greateft  term  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  terms.  Thus,  to  find  the  inflection  of  a 
curve  line,  this  lemma  is  firft  prcmifed,  that  a  tan- 
gent may  be  drawn  to  the  given  curve  in  a  given  point. 

So  in  phylics,  to  the  demon ftraiion  of  mod  propo- 
fitions,  fuch  lemmata  as  thefeare  nccelfary  firlt  to  be 
allowed  :  that  there  is  no  penetration  ofdimenlions  ; 
that  all  matter  is  divilible  ;  and  the  like.  As  alfo  in 
the  theory  of  medicine,  that  where  the  blood  circu- 
lates, there  is  life,  &c. 

LEMNA, Duck-meat, in  botany  ;  agenus  of  the  di- 
andria  order,  belonging  to  the  monceciaclafa  of  plants  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  54th  or- 
der, Mifcellanea.  The  male  calyx  is  monophy lions'; 
there  is  no  corolla  ;  the  female  calyx  monophyllous  ; 
there  is  no  coralla,  one  flyle  ;  the  capfule  unilocular. 
There  are  three  fpecies,  all  natives  of  Britain,  grow- 
ing frequently  in  ditches  and  the  fhallow  parts  of 
dagnant  waters.  All  of  them  are  acceptable  food  for 
ducks  and  geefe. 

LEMNIAN-earth,  Terra  Lemma,  a  medicinal, 
aflringent  fort  of  earth,  of  a  fatty  confidence  and 
reddilh  colour  ;  ufed  in  the  fame  cafes  as  bole.  It  has 
its  name  from  the  ifland  of  Lemnos,  whence  it  is 
chiefly  brought.  Many  form  it  into  round  cakes,  and 
imprefs  a  feal  upon  it  ;  whence  it  is  alfo  called  terra 
Jigillata.  A  fort  is  faid  to  be  imported  from  Senegal, 
which  is  not  properly  an  earth,  though  fo  called,  but 
compofed  of  the  dried  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  the  Bao- 
bas. 

LEMNTUS  (Laevinus),  a  famous  phyhcian,  born  at 
Ziric  Zee  in  Zealand,  inl505.  He  praclifcd  phyfic 
with  applaufe  ;  and  after  his  wife's  death  being  made 
pried,  became  canon  of  Ziric-Zee,  where  he  died  in 
1560.  He  left  feveral  eficemed  works,  the  principal 
of  which  is  in  titled  De  occultis  natnra  n.iraculis. 

LEMNOS  (anc.  geo.),  a  noble  ifland  in  the  JEgcan 
fca,  near  Thrace,  called  alfo Dipoiis,  from  its  confiding 
of  two  towns.  The  firft  inhabitants  were  the  Pelafgi, 
or  rather  the  Thracians,  who  were  murdered  by  their 
wives.  Alter  tlum  crime  the  Children  of  the  Lemnian 
w.dowsby  the  Argonauts,  whofe  defcendants  were  at 
laft  expelled  by  the  Pelafgi,  about  1 100  years  before 
the  Chriftian  era.  Lemnos  is  about  1 12  miles  in  cir- 
cumference according  to  Pliny  ;  who  fays,,  that  it  is  of- 
ten 
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ten  (hadowed  by  mount  Athos,  though  at  the  diftance 
of  87  miles.  It  has  been  called  Hipjipy/c,  from  queen 
,  Hipdpyle.  It  is  famous  for  a  certain  kind  of  earth  or 
chalk  called  terra  Lemma,  or  terra  jigillata  from  the 
fealor  impreffionwh  .  h  it  can  bear,  and  which  is  nfed 
for  confoltdating  wounds.  As  the  inhabitants  were 
blackfmiths,  the  poets  have  taken  occalion  to  fix  the 
forges  of  Vulcan  in  that  ifland,  and  to  confecrate  the 
whole  country  to  his  divinity.  Lemnos  is  alfo  celebra- 
ted for  a  labyrinth,  which,  according  to  fome  traditi- 
ons, furpaiTed  thofe  of  Crete  and  Egypt.  Some  remains 
of  it  were  ftill  vifible  in  the  age  01  Pliny.  The  ifland 
of  Lemnos  was  reduced  under  the  power  of  Athens 
by  Miltiades. 

LEMON,  in  botany.  See  Citrus. 
Lf.MoN-lfland,  one  of  the  Skelig  iilands  fo  called  ; 
(ituated  oftthecoaft  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  in  the 
province  of  Munflcr  in  Ireland.  It  is  rather  a  round 
rock,  always  above  water,  and  therefore  no  way  'an- 
geious  to  {hips.  An  incredible  number  of  gannets  and 
other  birds  breed  here  ;  and  it  is  remarkaole  that  the 
garinet  nettles  nowhtreon  the  fouthern  coafts  of  Ire- 
land but  on  this  rock,  though  many  of  them  arc  fee  n 
on  all  parts  of  the  coafls  on  the  wing.  There  is  ano- 
ther rock  on  the  northern  coaft  of  Ireland  remarkable 
for  the  fame  circum fiance. 

LEMONADE,  a  liquor  prepared  of  water,  fngir, 
and  lemon  or  citron  juice  ;  it  is  very  cooling  and 
grateful. 

LEMOVICES,  a  people  of  Aquitania,  fituated  be- 
tween the  Bituriges  Cubi  to  the  north,  the  Averni  to 
the  eaft,  theCadurci  tothefouth,  and  the  Pi  clones  to 
the  Weil.  Now  the  Limofin  and  Ma  Marchc. 

LEMUR,  the  Maucauco,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of 
quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  order  of  primatus,  the 
characters  of  which  are  thefe  :  There  are  four  fore- 
teeth iti  the  upper  jaw,  the  intermediate  ones  being 
remote  ;  and  fix  long,  comprefTcd,  parallel  teeth  in  the 
Under  jaw  ;  the  dog-teeth  are  folitary,  and  the  grin- 
ders are  fomewhat  lobated. 


1.  The  tardigradus,  or  tail-lefs 


maucauco,  a  fmall 


animal  found  in  Bengal  and  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  It  is 
of  a  very  lingular  conftruLtion,  and  perhaps  longer  in 
proportion  to  itsthickntfs  ihan  any  other  quadruped. 
The  head  is  roundilh,  with  a  Iharp-pointed  nofe,  and 
fmall  ears  :  the  body  is  covered  with  ihorr,  {oft,  and 
fdkyalh -coloured  and  reddifhfur  :  the  toes  are  miked, 
and  the  nails  flat  j  excepting  thofe  of  the  inner  toe  on 
each  hind  foot,  which  are  long,  crooked,  and  (harp. 
The  length  of  the  animal  from  rhe  nofe  to  the  rump 
is  fixteen  inches. — It  lives  in  the  woods,  and  feeds  on 
fruits  :  In  a  tame  flate  it  appears  to  be  fond  of  eggs,  and 
it  would  alfo  greedily  devour  fmall  birds.  This  animal 
has  the  inactivity  of  the  (loth,  and  creeps  /lowly  al<>ng 
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upper  part  tawny,  beneath  whitifh.  In  length,  from 
tiie  tip  of  the  nofe  to  the  anus,  the  animal  is  only  eight 
inches.  It  differs  totally  in  form  and  in  nature  front 
the  preceding  ;  and  notwithftanding  the  epithet  of 
tardtgradtu  or  floth  given  in  Seba,  it  is  very  acaiv<' 
and  aicends  trees  molt  nimbly.  It  has  the  acJons  of  au 
ape;  and,  if  we  credit  Seba,  the  male  climbs  the 
trees,  and  taftes  the  fruits  before  it  prefents  them 
to  its  mate. 

3.  The  mongooz,  or  woolly maucauco,  inhabits  V 
dagafcar,  and  the  iilands  to  the  ea/tward  as  faras  Ce- 
lebes. It  is  about  the  fizeofa  cat,  and  has  the  whole 
upper  part  of  the  body  covered  with  long,  loft,  and 
thick  fur,  a  little  curled  or  waved,  ofadeepbrow- 
nilh  a(h-colour  ;  the  tail  is  very  long,  covered  withthc 
fame  fort  of  hair,  and  of  the  fame  colour.  It  lives  on 
fruits,  turns  its  tail  over  its  head  to  protect  it  from 
rain,  and  flecps  on  trees;  it  is  very  fportivc  and 
good-natured,  and  very  tender. 

4.  The  catta,  or  ring-tailed  maki,  inhabits  Mada- 
galcar  and  the  neighbouring  ides.  It  is  of  the  fize  of 
a  cat;  has  the  hair  on  the  top  and  hind-part  ofth« 
head  of  a  deep  alii  colour,  the  back  aid  fides  reddifh, 
the  belly  and  inli.ies  of  the  limbs  white  j  all  icshsiris 
very  foft,  clofe  and  fine,  and  erect  like  the  pile  of  vel- 
vet ;  the  tail  is  twice  the  length  of  the  body.  It  is  very 
good  nature;;,  and  has  all  the  life  of  a  monkey,  with- 
out its  mifchievous  difpotidoa  s  k  is  very  clean- 
ly, and  has  a  weak  cry.  In  a  wild  flate  they  go  in 
troops  of  30  or  40,  and  are  ealily  tamed  when  taken 
young. 

5.  The  cauJatus  nigcr,  or  ruffed   maucauco,    (the 
Fa/iofBaffon),  is  alio  an  inhabitant  of  Madagafcar. 


Lemur, 


It  is  fomewhat  larger  th,.n  the  laft,  and  has  long  hair 
(landing  oat  round  the  fides  of  the  head  like  a  ruff;  a 
long  tail  ;  the  colour  of  the  whole  animal  generally 
black,  but  fometimes  white  fpotted  with  black.  In 
a  wild  (late,  it  is  very  fierce  ;  and  makes  fuch  a  violent 
noife  in  the  woods,  that  the  cries  cftwo  might  be 
ealily  miftaken  for  the  noile  made  by  a  hundred. 

6.  The  vola ns,  or  dying  maucauco,  refcmblesa  bat: 
being  furuilhed  with  aftrong  membrane  like  thst  ani- 
mal, by  which  it  is  enabled  to  fly.  h  inhabits  the 
country  about  Guzarat,  the  Molucca  illcs,  and  the  Phi- 
lippines ;  feeds  on  the  fruits  of  the  trees,  and  is  very 
diftinct  both  from  the  b  it  and  flying  fquirrel.  Its  hi- 
itory,  however,  is  very  little  known. 

7.  The  tar  tier  of  Button  (ranked  by  Mr  Pennant 
under  f his  genus)  has  a  pointed  vifage  ;  (lender  nofe, 
bilobated  at  the  end  :  eyes  large  and  prominent:  e;.rs 
erect,  broad,  naked,  feiaitranfparent,  an  inch  and  a 
halflong,  with  a  tuft  of  hairs  between  them  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  and  long  hairs  on  each  tide  of  the  nofe 
and  on  the  upper  eye-brow.  In  each  jaw  are  two  ciu- 


the  ground  :  it  is  very  tenacious  of  its  hold,  and  makes     ting  and  two  crnine  teeth  ;  which  form  an  exception  in 
a  plaintive  noife.  t his  gt  tins.  There  are  four  long  Mender  toes  and  a  di- 

A  variety  of  the  above,  or  according  to  Mr  Pennant     ftinct  thumb  on  each  fooi  ;  the  thumbs  on  the  hind  feet 
a  diftinct  fpecies,  is, 

2.  The  /oris  of  Buffon,  or  tardigradus  of  Seba.  It 
hasa  produced  dog  like  vifage,  with  the  forehead  high 
above  the  nofe  :  the  ears  are  large,  thin,  and  rounded  : 
the  body  is  llender  and  weak  :  limbs  are  very  long  and 
(lender  ;  and  the  thumb  on  each  foot  is  more  diftinct, 
and  feparate  from  the  toes  :  the  hair  on  the  body  is 
aniverfally  fhort,  and  delicately  foft ;  the  colour  outhe 
Vol.  IX. 


very  broad  and  greatly  dilated  ar  their  ends  :  the  tail 
is  almoftnaked  ;  the  greater  pirt  round  and  fcaly  like 
thatofarat,  but  growing  hairy  towards  the  end,  which 
is  tufted.  The  penis  is  pendulous  ;  and  the  fcrottnk 
and  testicles  are  of  a  Vaftlize  in  proportion  to  the  a.d- 
mal.  The  length  of  the  animal  from  nofe  to  tail  is 
near  fix  inches :  to  1  he  hind  toes  eleven  and  a  half,  the 
hind  legs,  like   thofe  of  the  jerboa,  fdng  of  a  great: 

5  G  length; 
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length  ;  the  tail  is  nine  inches  and  a  half  long.  It  in- 
JK.bnsthe  rcmotclt  iflands  of  India,  efpecially  Amboi- 
na  ;   and  is  called  by  the  Macailars  podjs. 

8.  The  little  ui.uicai.ico  has  a  rounded  head,  (harp 
nofe,  long  whifkers  ;  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw  ; 
four  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  fix  in  the  low- 
er :  feven  grinders  on  each  tide  ;  the  neareft  fharp, 
the  more  diitant  lobated  :  the  drs  are  large,  round- 
ifli,  naked,  and  membranaceous;  the  eyes  very  large 
and  full.  The  toes  are  long,  and  of  unequal  lengths  ; 
the  ends  round;  the  nails  round,  and  very  fhort  ; 
except  that  of  the  fir  ft  toe,  which  is  long  and  fharp: 
the  tail  is  hairy,  of  the  length  of  the  body,  and 
prehenlilc.  The  animal  is  rather  lefs  than  the  black, 
rat  ;  and,  in  Mr  Pennants  opinion,  feems  to  be  the 
lame  which  Buffbn  calls  le  rat  de  Madegafcar.  It  is 
fnppofcd  to  live  in  the  palm- trees,  and  feed  on  fruits. 
jt  holds  iis  food  iu  its  fore-feet  like  fquirrels  ;  is 
lively,  and  has  a  weak  cry  ;  and  when  it  fleeps,  it 
rolls  itfelf  up. 

There  are  three  or  four  other  fpecies  ;  thofe  above 
defcribed  are  rigured  on  Plate  CCLXVTII. 

LEMURES,  in  antiquity,  fpirits  or  hobgoblins  ; 
renlefs  ghofts  of  departed  perfons,  who  return  to  ter- 
rify and  torment  the  living. 

Thefe  are  the  fame  with  larva,  which  the  ancients 
imagined  to  wander  round  the  world,  to  frighten  good 
people,  and  plague  the  bad.  for  which  reafon  at 
Rome  they  had  letnurix  or  feafts  inftituted  to  appeafe 
the  rnanes  of  the  defuncT     See  Lares. 

Apuleius  explains  theancient  notion  of  manes  thus  : 
the  fouls  of  men  releafed  from  the  bands  of  the  body, 
and  freed  from  performing  their  bodily  functions, 'be- 
cemeakind  of  daemons  or  genii,  formerly  called  tenu- 
res. Of  thefe  lemures,  thofe  that  Wire  kind  to  their 
fimilies  were  called  lares  familiares ;  but  thofe  who, 
for  their  crimes,  were  condemned  to  wander  conti- 
nually, without  meeting  with  any  place  of  reft,  and 
terrified  good  men,  and  hurt  the  bad,  are  vulgarly 
clled  larva. . 

An  ancient  commentator  on  Horace  mentions,  that 
the  Rom-ns  wrote  lemitres  for  r-emures  ;  which  laft 
word  was  formed  from  Remus,  who  was  killed  by  his 
brother  Romulus,  and  who  returned  to  earth  to  tor- 
ment him. 

Bui  Apuleius  obferves,  that  in  the  ancient  Latin 
tongue  lemur ei  ligniiies  the  foul  of  a  man  feparated 
from  the  body  by  de<uh. 

LEMURIA,  or  Lkmuralia,  a  feaft  folemnized  ac 
Rome  on  the  9th  of  May,  to  pacify  the  manes  of  the 
dead  or  in  the  honour  of  the  lemures. — It  was  inftitu- 
ted by  Romulus,  to  appeafe  the  ghoft  of  his  murder- 
ed brother  Remus,  which  he  thought  was  continually 
purfuing  him  to  revenge  the  horrid  crime. — The  name 
lemnrii  is  therefore  fuppofeo  to  be  a  corruption  of  Re- 
mtuij,  i.  e.  the  feaft  or'Renios.  Sacrifices  continued 
for  three  nights,  the  temples  were  lhut  up,  and  mar- 
riages were  prohibited  during  the  folamnity.  A  va- 
riety of  whimhcdl  ceremonies  were  performed,  ma- 
gical words  made  ufe  of,  and  the  ghofts  delired  to 
withdraw,  without  endeavouring  to  hurt  or  affright 
their  friends  above  ground.  The  chief  formalities 
wereabhuion,  putting  black  beans  into  their  mouths, 
and  beating  kettles  and  pans,  to  make  the  goblins 
keep  their  dilutuce. 

LENA,  a  great  river   of  Siberia  in  AfLa,  which 


takes  its  rife  in  N.  Lat.  52.  30.  and  E.  Long.  124.  30.     Lenaa 
from  Ferro.    After  traveriing  a  large  tract  of  land,  it         II 
divides  itfelfinto  five  branches  about  Lat-  73°.  Three  ,  Lenglct. 
of  thefe  run  weft  ward,  and  two  eaftward,  by  which  it         *"" 
difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Icy  Sea.     Its  three  weftern 
mouths  lie  in  1430  E.Long,  from  Ferro,  but  the  eaft- 
ern  ones  extend  to  153.  The  current  is  every  where 
How,   and  its  bed   entirely   free  from  rocks.     The 
bottom  is   fandy,    and  the  banks  are  in  fome  places 
rocky  and  mountainous.     Sixteen  large  rivers    fall 
into  the  Le-na  during    its  courfe  to  the    northern 
ocean. 

LENJEA,afeftival  kept  by  the  Greeks  in  honour  of 
Bacchus,  at  which  there  was  much  feafting  and  Bac- 
chanalian jollity,  accompanied  with  poetical  contenti- 
ons, and  the  exhibition  of  tragedies.  The  poor  goat  was 
generally  facririced  on  the  occafion,  and  treated  with 
various  marks  of  cruelty  and  contempt,  as  being  natu- 
rally fond  of  broufing  on  the  vine-fhoots. 

LENFANT  (James),  a  learned  French  writer  born 
ini66i.  After  ftudyingatSaumur,  he  went  to  Heidel- 
berg, where  he  received  impoiition  of  hands  for  the 
miniftry  in  1684.  He  difcharged  the  functions  of 
this  character  with  great  reputation  there,  as  chap- 
lain of  the  eleftrefs  dowager  Palatine,  and  paftor  in 
ordinary  to  the  French  church.  The  defcent  of  the 
French  into  the  Palatinate  obliged  our  author  to  de- 
part from  Heidelberg  in  1688.  He  went  to  Berlin, 
where  the  elector  Frederic,  afterward  king  of  Prullia, 
appointed  him  one  of  the  minifters.  There  he  conti- 
nued 39  years,  diftinguilhing  himfelf  by  his  writings. 
He  was  preacher  to  the  queen  of  Pruffia,  Charlotti 
Sophia;  and  after  her  death,  to  the  late  king  of 
Prullia.  In  1707  he  took  a  journey  to  England  and 
Holland,  where  he  had  the  honour  to  preach  before 
Queen  Anne  ;  and  might  have  fettled  in  London, 
with  the  title  oichaplalu  to  her  majejly.  In  1712  he 
went  to  Helmftadt,  in  171510  Leipfic,  and  in  172510 
Breflaw,  to  fearch  for  rare  books  and  MSS.  It  is  not 
certain  whether  it  was  he  that  firft  formed  the  de- 
lignofthe  BibliothequeGerma?uque,  which  began  in 
1720  :  or  whether  it  was  fuggelted  to  him  by  one  of 
the  fociety  of  learned  men,  which  took  the  name  of 
Anonymous,  and  who  ordinarily  met  at  his  houfe.  He 
died  in  172S.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  The  Hi- 
(tory  of  the  Council  of  Conftance,  2  vols  410.  2.  A 
Hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Pifa,  2  vols  4to.  3.  The 
New  Teftamcnt  tranflated  from  the  Greek  into  the 
French,  with  Notes  byBeaufobre  andLenfant,  2  vols 
4to.  4.  The  Hiftory  of  Pope  Joan,  from  Spanheim's 
Latin  diftertation.  5.  Several  pieces  in  the  Blblio- 
theque  Choife,  La  Republic  des  Lettres,La Bibtiothque 
Germdnique,  &c. 

LENGLET  (Nicholas  du  Frefnoy,  l'abbe),  born 
at  Beauvais  in  France,  1674,  was  a  moft  fertile  and 
ufeful  French  author  on  a  variety  of  fubjects,  hiftori- 
cal,  geographical,  political,  and  philofophical.  The 
following  deferve  particular  notice  :  1.  A  Method  of 
Studying  Hiftory,  with  a  Catalogue  of  the  Principal 
Hiftorians  of  every  age  and  country,    published  in 

1  71 3  ;  a  work  which  eftablifhed  his  reputation  as  an 
hiuorical  writer  :  it  was  tranflated  into  moft  of  the 
modern  languages,  particularly  our  own,  with  con  ft. 
derableimprovements,  by  Richard  Rawlinfon,LL.  D. 
and  F.  R.  S.  and  publifhed  at  London   in   1730,"  in 

2  vols  8vo.    2..  A  Copious  Abridgment  of  Univerfal 

Hiftory 
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Length  Hiftory  and  Biography,  in  chronological  order,  under 
II  the  title  of  Tablettes  Chrojiol'.giques ;  which  made  its 
Lenox,  firftappearance  at  Paris  in  1744,  in  2  vols  fm all  8vo, 
and  was  univerfally  admired  by  the  literati  in  all  parts 
of  Europe.  The  author  attended  with  great  candour, 
as  every  writer  ought,  to  well  founded  judicious  criti- 
tifms.  In  future  editions  he  made  feveral  alterations 
and  improvements,  and  from  one  of  thefe,  we  believe 
that  of  1759,  an  Englifh  tranftation  was  made,  and 
publilhed  at  London  in  1762,111  2  vols  large  8vo. 
Du  Frefnoy  died  in  1755  ;  the  Paris  edition  of  1759 
was  printed  from  the  author's  correfted  copy ;  and 
the  impreflion  being  fold  off,  another  edition  appear- 
ed in  1763,  with  confiderable  improvements  by  an  un- 
known editor;  to  the  biographical  part,  a  great  num- 
ber of  names  of  refpeclable  perfons  are  added,  not  to 
be  found  in  the  former  edition  ;  and  it  has  this  fupe- 
rior  advantage  in  the  hiitorical  parts,  that  the  general 
hiftory  is  brought  down  to  the  year  1762.  Du  Fref- 
noy, however,  has  loaded  his  work  with  catalogues  of 
faints,  martyrs,  councils,  fynods,  herefics,  fchifms, 
and  other  ecclefiaftical  matters,  fit  only  for  the 
libraries  of  Popiih  convents  and  feminarits. 

LENGTH,  the  extent  of  any  thing  material  from 
end  to  end.  In  duration,  it  is  applied  to  any  fpace  of 
time,  whether  long  or  fhort. 

LENGTHENING,  in  (hip  carpentry,  the  opera- 
tion of  cutting  a  fhip-down-acrofs  the  middle,  and  add- 
in  g  a  certain  portion  to  her  length.  It  is  performed 
by  fawing  he  planks  afunder  in  different  places  of  her 
length,  on  each  fide  of  the  midlhip  frame,  to  prevent 
her  from  being  too  much  weakened  in  one  place.  The 
two  ends  are  then  drawn  apart  to  a  limited  diftance  ; 
which  muft  be  equal  to  the  propofed  addition  of 
length.  An  intermediate  piece  of  timber  is  next 
added  to  the  keel,  upon  which  a  fufficient  number  of 
timbers  are  erected,  to  fill  up  the  vacancy  produced 
by  the  feparation.  The  two  parts  of  the  kelefon  are 
afterwards  united  by  an  additional  piece  which  is  fco- 
red  down  upon  the  door-timbers,  and  as  many  beams 
as  may  be  ncceiTary  are  fixed  acrofs  the  (hip  in  the  new 
interval.  Finally,  the  planks  of  the  iide  are  prolong- 
ed fo  as  to  unite  with  each  other;  and  thofe  of  the 
ceiling  refitted  in  the  fame  maimer;  by  which  the 
whole  procefs  is  completed. 

LENEICIA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Poland,  and  capi- 
tal of  a  palatinate  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  fort  fcat- 
ed  on  a  rock.  The  nobility  of  the  province  hold  their 
diet  here.  It  ftands  in  a  morafs  on  the  banks  ot  the 
river  Bfura,  in  E.  Long.  19.  25.  N.  Lat.  52.  12. 

LENOX  or  Dunbarton  Shire,  a  county  of  Scot 
land,  ftretching  14  miles  in  length  and  20  in  breathy 
is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  river  and  frith  of 
Clyde,  on  the  weft  by  Lochlongand  Argylefhirc,  on 
the  north  by  the  Grampian  hills,  and  on  the  call  by 
Monteith  and  Stirlingfhires.  Great  part  of  this  comity 
confifts  of  hills  and  heaths,  fit  for  nothing  but  paftu- 
rage  and  fport  ;  even  in  the  lower  lands,  the  foil  is  not 
extremely  fertile  ;  yet  the  face  of  the  country  is  agree- 
ably diverfified  with  hill,  dale,  mountain,  heath, 
ftreams,  lakes,  woods,  and  fields  of  corn  ;  the  ihire  is 
likewife beautified  with  a  greaf  number  of  agreeable 
feats  and  plantations,  belonging  to  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune. Part  of  this  county  is  walhed  by  the  river  Clyde 
-in  its  courfe  to  the  fea:  even  at  the  caftle  of  Dunbar- 


ton, the  breadth  of  it  amounts  to  two  miles  at  high- 
water,  and  it  continues  extendingiu  width  and  depth 
until  it  joins    the  ocean.     From    the  mouth  of  the 
Clyde,  the  two  bays  of  Lochlongand  Lochfyn  make 
large  indentations   in  the  ihire  of  Dunbarton.     The 
only  river  of  any  conlideration  that  runs  through  this 
county,  is  the  Leven,  the    Lelanonius    of  Ptolemy, 
otherwife called  Lcvhiia,  the  Latin  name  for  Lenox. 
The  river  Lcven  is  a  pure  transparent  paftoral  ftream, 
that  warbles  over  a  bed  of  pebbles,  through  adelighl  - 
ful  vale  adorned  with  farms,  fears,  woods,  and  planta- 
tions.   It  derives  its  origin  from  the  great  lake  callc 1 
Loc/;/owo/;^,ofwhich  indeed  it  is  the  overflowing,  and, 
after  a  delightful  mcandring  courfe  of  five  or  iix  milts, 
difembogues  itfelf  into  the  Clyde  atthecftle  of  Dun- 
barton.    But  the  greateft  curiolity  of  this  county   is 
Lochlomond  itfelf,  a  vaft  body  offreih  water,  (ap- 
plied by  fubterraneousfprings  and  rivulets,  furround- 
ed  with  huge  mountains,  extending  25  milesin  length, 
and  in  fome  places  five  miles  in  breadth,  incredibly 
deep  in  every  part,  interfperfed  with  24  verdant  ides, 
fome  of  which  are  (locked  with  red  deer,  and  inhabi- 
ted. Nothing  can  be  more  wildly  romantic  than  this 
part  of  the  country  during  the  funimer-fealbn,  on  the 
fouth  iide  of  the  lake  :   the    highroad    runs  in   fome 
places  through  natural  woods ;  overhung,  on  onehand, 
by  fteep  mountains,  covered  with  flowery  heath  ;  and 
on  the  other  openingin  long  villas  upon  the  lake,  ter- 
minated by  green  iflands  thatfeem  to  float  upon  the 
water.    Among  the  rivers  of  this  (hire  we  (hall  like- 
wife  mention  the  water  of  Blane,  which  though  itfelf 
an  inconfidcrablc  ftream,  hath  been  rendered  famous 
by  the  birth  of  George  Buchanan,  the  celebrated  La- 
tin poet  and  hiftorian.     He  was  born  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  lake,  not  far  from  the  place  called  Bneha- 
ttan,  where  we  may  behold  an  elegant  feat  belonging 
to  the  duke  of  Montrofe,  head  of  the  noble  family  of 
Graham,  fo  often  diftinguifhed  by  its   loyalty,  inte- 
grity, and  valour.  The  fame  part  of  the  country  gave 
birth  to  the  great  mathematician  and  naturalift,  Na- 
pier, Lord   Merchifton.  inventor  of  the  logarithms. 
The  title  o<  Lenox,  with  the  property  of  great  part  of 
the  (hire,  was  heretofore  veiled  in  a  branch  of  the 
royal  family  of  Stuart,  with  which  it  was  reunited  in 
the   perfon  of  King  James  VI.  whofe  father,  Henry 
Lord  Darnly,   was  fm  to  the  duke  of  Lenox.     This 
prince  conferred    the  title  upon  his  kinfman   Efme 
Stuart,  fon  of  John  Lord  d'/Uibigney  in  France:  bit, 
his  race  failing  at  the  death  of  Charles  duke  of  Lenox 
and  Richmond, and  the  eftatedevolvingto  the  crown, 
King  Charles  II.  conferred  both  titles  on  his  own  na- 
tural fon  by  the  duchefs  of  Portfmouth  ;  and  they  arc 
ftill  enjoyed  by  his  pofterity.   The  people  of  Lenox- 
fhire  are  chiefly  Lowlandcrs,  though  in  fome  parts  of 
it  divine  fei  vice  is  performed  in  the  Erfe  language. 
The  moil  numerousclansin  thisdiftricl,  are  the  Mac- 
farlane,  the  Colquhouns,  and  the  Buchanans.   The/ 
generally  profefs  the  proteftant  faith,  according  to 
the  Prefbyterian  difcipline  ;  yet  fome  of  the  gentle- 
men follow  the  Englifh  ritul.    Th-  commonalty  are 
for  the  mod  part  fober,  ho:  eft,  and  induftrious  ;  and 
though  they  live  poorly,  are  tall,  vigorous,  and  heal- 
thy. 

LENS,  apiece   of  glafs,  or    any  other  tranfparent 
fubftance,  the  furfaces  of  which  are  fo  formed,  that 
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the  rays  of  the  light,  by  paring  thrdugh  it,  arc  made  to 
change  tjieir  direction,  either  tending  to  meet  in  a 
point  beyond  the  lens,  or  made  to  become  parallel  af- 
ter converging  or  diverging  ;  or  laftly,  proceeding  as 
ii  they  iiad  iihied  from  a  point  before  they  fell  upon 
the  lens.  Some  lenfes  arc  convex,  or  thicker  in  the 
middle  ;  fomc  concave,  or  thinner  in  the  middle  : 
fomc  plano-convex,  or  plano-concave;  that  is  with 
one  lide  flat  and  the  other  convex  or  concave  ;  and 
fume  are  called  menifcujes ,  or  convex  on  one  fide  and 
concave  on  the  other.     See  Dioptrics,  p.  32. 

LENT,  a  folemn  time  of  fafting  in  the  Chriftian 
church,  ubferved  as  a  time  of  humiliation  before 
Eailcr,  the  great  feltival  of  our  Saviour's  refnrrcc- 
|ion. 

Thofe  of  the  Romifh  church,  and  fomc  of  the  Pra- 
tcftant  communion,  maintain,  that  it  was  always  a 
fait  of  40  days,  and,  as  inch,  of  apoftolical  inftitu- 
trm.  Others  think  ii  was  only  of  cclcliaftical  in- 
stitution, and  th.it  it  was  varioully  obferved  in  dif- 
ferent churches,  and  grew  by  degrees  from  a  fa  ft  of 
40  hours  to  a  fail  of  40  days.  This  is  the  fentiment 
pi  Morton,  Biihop  Taylor,  Du  Moulin,  Dailie,  and 
ethers. 

Anciently  the  manner  of  obfervinglent  among  thofe 
who  were  piouliy  difjv-fed,  was  to  abflain  from  food 
til!  evening  :  their  only  reft  eihment  was  a  fupper  ;  and 
then  it  was  indifferent  whether  it  was  flefliorany  other 
food,  provided  it  was  ufed  with  fobriety  and  modera- 
tion. 

Lent  was  thought  the  proper  time  for  exercifmg, 
more  abundantly,  every  fpecies  of  charity.  Thus 
what  thry  fpared  from  their  own  bodies  by  abridging 
them  of  a  meal,  was  ufnaliy  given  to  the  poor;  they 
employed  their  vacant  hours  in  vifiting  the  lick  and 
thofe  that  were  in  prifon,  in  entertaining  ftrangers, 
and  reconciling  differences.  1  he  imperial  laws  for- 
bad all  profecution  of  men  in  ci  iminal  actions,  that 
might  bring  them  to  corporal  punilhment  and  torture, 
during  the  whole  feafon.  This  was  a  time  of  more 
than  ordinary  ftrictnels  and  devotion,  and  therefore  in 
many  of  the  great  churches  they  had  religious  alPem- 
blies  for  prayer  and  pre  1  chill g  every  day.  M\  public 
games  and  ftage-plays  were  prohibited  at  thisfeafbn  ; 
asaifo  the  celebration  of  all  feilivals,  birth-days,  and 
marriages,  as  inimitable  to  the  prefent  occafion. 

The  Chriitians  of  the  Greek  ehruch  obferve  four 
l'ent's  ;  the  firit  commend  s  on  the  15th  of  November  ; 
the  fecon.d  is  the  lame  with  our  lent  ;  the  third  begins 
the  week  after  Whitfmuidc,  and  continues  till  the 
festival  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul :  and  the  fourth  com- 
mences on  the  fjrft-of  Auguft,  and  kits  no  longer  than 
till  the  15th.  Thtfe  lents  are  obferved  with  great 
ftrietnefs  and  aufterify.;  but  on  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days they  indu\ge  themiclves  in  drinking  wine  and 
iiljjgoil,  which  are  prohihited  on  other  days. 

LENTIL,  in  botany.     See  Ervum." 

LENT1NI.     See.  Leontini. 

LENTISCUS,  in  botany.     See  Pistacia. 

LEO,  in  zoology.     See  Fej.is. 

Leo,  in  aftronomy,  the  fifth  of  the  12  figns  of 
tje  zodiac.  The  ftars  in  the  conftellation  Lze  in 
Ptolemy's  catalogue  are  17,  befides  the  informes, 
which  are  8  ;  in  I'ycho's  30  ;  in  the  Britannic  cato- 
"ioguc  25. 


Loe  X.  vvhofe  proper  name  was  John  dc  Medicis, 
is  a  pope  ever  to  be  remembered  by  Proteftants,  as  ha- 
ving proved  the  caufe  of  the  reformation  brgun  by 
Martin  Luther.  He  had  been  honoured  with  a  car- 
dinal's bad  at  i4years  of  age,  and  foi-ne  years  after 
with  the  dignity  of  legate  by  Julius  II.  He  was  in 
that  quality  in  the  army  which  was  defeated  by  the 
French  near  Ravenna  ini5i2,  where  he  was  taken 
prifener.  The  foldicrs,  who  had  overcome  him,  fliow- 
ed  him  fnch  great  veneration,  that  they  humbly  afked 
his  pardon  for  gaining  the  victory,  befought  him  to 
give  them  abfolution  for  it,andpromifed  never  to  bear 
arms  againft  the  pope.  When  pope  Julius  died,  Leo 
was  very  ill  of  the  venereal  difeafe  at  Florence,  and  was 
carried  to  Rome  in  a  litter.  His  hurrying  about  everv 
night  to  the  cardinals  of  his  faction,  cecafioned  the 
breaking  of  his  ulcer  ;  and  the  matter  which  ran  from 
it  exhaled  fuch  a  ftench,  that  all  the  cells  in  the  con- 
clave, which  were  feparated  only  by  thin  partitions, 
were  poifoncd  by  it,  Upon  this  the  cardinalsconfulted 
the  phyficians  of  the  conclave,  to  know  what  the  mat- 
ter was.  They,  being  bribed,  laid  the  cardinal  de 
Medicis  could  not  live  a  month  ;  which  fentence  oc- 
casioned his  being  chofen  pope.  Thus  cardinal  de 
Medicis,  then  not  30  years  of  age,  was  elected  pope 
upon  a  falfe  information  ;  and  as  joy  is  the  molt  fove- 
reign  of  all  remedies,  he  foon  after  recovered  his 
health,  lo  that  the  old  cardinals  had  reafon  to  repent 
their  credulity. — He  was  better  calculated  for  a  tem- 
poral prince,  being  ambitious,  politic,  luxurious,  a 
connnoilleur  in  the  fine  arts,  and  an  accomplilhed  line 
gentleman  :  thus  qualiiied,  it  is  no  wonder  that  f« 
young  a  pontiff,  neglecting  the  true  intereft  of  his 
church,  mould  avail  himfelf  of  the  folly  of  religious 
dupes,  and  publicly  fell  indulgences  to  fupport  his 
prodigality,  efpecially  as  he  was  known  to  difbelieve 
Chriltiai-iiry  itfelf,  which  he  called  A 'very  profitable 
fabie  for  himand his predecejprrs.  In  151 7,  hepublifhed 
general  indulgences  throughout  Europe  (and  ordered 
theprielts  to  recommend  them)  in  favour  of  thofe  who 
would  contribute  any  fum  towards  completing  the 
church  of  St  Peter  ;  and  this  was  the  balis  of  the  re- 
formation. See  Luther  and  Indulgence.)  Leo 
died  in  1521. 

It  is  but  juftice  to  add,  that  to  this  pope  was  prin- 
cipally owing  therevival  ol  polite  literature  in  Italy.. 
He  fpared  neither  pains  nor  expence  in  recovering  an- 
cient manufcripts,  'and  procuring  good  editions  of 
them  :  he  favoured  the  arts  and  fciences  ;  and  gloried 
in  being  the  patron  of  learned  and  ingenious  men,  who 
in  return  have  been  vtrylavilb  in  his  praife.  Mr 
Pope,  in  his  effay  on  Criiieifm,  beftowson  him  thefe 
harmonious  lines. 

But  fee  !  each  mufe  in  Leo's  golden  days, 
Starts  from  her  trance  ;  and  trims  her  wither'd  bays ; 
Rome's  ancient  Genius,  o'er  its  ruins  fpread, 
Shakes  off  the  dull,  and  rears  its  rev'rend  head. 
Then  Sculpture  and  ber  filler  Arts  revive  : 
Stones  leap  to  form,  and  rocks  begin  to  live  ; 
With  fweeter  notes  each  rifing  temple  rung  ; 
A  Raphael  painted,  and  a  Vida  fung. 
Leo  (St),  a  fin  all  but  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in   the 
territory  of  the  church,  and  dutcliy  of  Urbino,  with  a 
hi  (hop's  fee.     It  is  feated  on  a  mountain,  near  the  ri- 
ver Marretbia,  in  E.  Long.  12.  25.  N.  Lat.  43.  57. 
LEOMINSTER,    *  town  of    Hereford fhire,    in 
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Leon.  England,  feated  on  the  river  Lug,  which  waters  the 
-  north  and  eait  fides  of  the  town,  and  over  which 
there  arc  feveral  bridges.  It  is  a  large,  handfome,  po- 
pulous borough  ;  and  is  a  great  thoroughfare  betwixt 
South- Wales  and  London,  from  which  laft  it  is  dif- 
tant  113  meafured  miles.  In  King  John's  reign  it 
was  burnt,  but  foon  after  rebuilt.  It  was  incorpora- 
ted by  Queen  Mary,  and  is  governed  by  a  high  Rew- 
ard, bailiff,  recorder,  12  capital  burgeffes  (out  of  whom 
the  bailiffis  chofen),  and  a  town-clerk.  Its  market  is 
on  Friday,  and  its  fairs,  which  are  all  noted  for  horfes 
and  black  cattle,  on  February  13th,  Tuefday  after 
Midlent-Sunday,  May  13th,  July  10th,  September 
4th,  and  November  ift.  The  market  was  on  Thurf- 
day  till  it  was  changed,  on  a  petition  from  the  cities 
of  Hereford  and  Worcefter,  complaining  of  their  lofs 
of  trade  ;  fuice  which,  the  vaft  trade  it  had  in  wool 
«nd  wheat  is  much  leffened.  The  befl  flax  is  faid  to 
grow  here,  and  it  has  been  equally  noted  for  the  befl 
wheat,  barley,  and  the  fineft  bread.  The  inhabitants 
drive  a  confiderable  trade  not  only  in  the  wool,  but  in 
gloves,  leather,  hat-making,,  &c.  and  there  are  feve- 
ral rivers  in  and  about  the  town  on  which  they  have 
mills  and  other  machines.  Near  its  church  are  fome 
remains  of  its  priory  ;  and  on  a  neighbouring  hill  are 
the  ruins  of  a  palace,  called  to  this  day  Comfort-Caflle. 
It  has  feveral  good  inns,  and  fends  two  members  to 
parliament.     W.  Long.  2.  45.  N.  Lat.  52.  20. 

LEON,  an  ancient  town  of  France,  in  Lower  Bre- 
tagne,  and  capital  of  the  Lyonnois,  with  a  bifhop's 
fee.  It  is  feat-ed  near  the  fea,  inW.  Long.  3.  55. 
N.  Lat.  48.  41. 

Leon,  a  province  of  Spain,  with  the  title  of  a  king- 
dom ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Afturias  ;  on  the  weft 
by  Galicia  and  Portugal  ;  and  on  the  fouth  by  Eftre- 
madura  and  Caftile,  which  alfo  bounds  it  on  the  raft. 
It  is  about  125  miles  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth  ; 
and  is  divided  into  two  almoft  equal  parts  by  the  ri- 
ver Duero,  or  Douro.  It  produces  all  the  ncceffaries 
of  life,  and  Leon  is  the  capital  town. 

Leon,  an  ancient  and  large  epifcopal  town  of  Spain, 
and  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  that  name,  built  by  the 
Romans  in  the  time  of  Galba.  It  has  the  fineft;  cathe- 
dral church  in  all  Spain.  It  was  formerly  more  rich 
and  populous  than  at  prefent,and  had  the  honour  of  be- 
ing the  capital  of  the  fir  ft  Chriflian  kingdom  in  Spain. 
It  is  ieated  between  two  finirccs  of  the  river  Efra,  in 
W.  Long.  5.  13.  N.  Lat.  42-  55. 

Leon  (Peter  Cicca  de),  author  of  the  hiitory  of 
Peru,  He  left  Spain  his  native  country  at  13  years  of 
age,  in  order  to  go  into  America,  where  he  refided 
1  7  years  ;  and  obferved  fo  many  remarkable  things, 
that  he  refolded  to  commit  them  to  writing.  The  fir  ft 
part  of  this  hiitory  was  printed  at  Seville  in  1553. 
He  began  it  in  1 541,  and  ended  it  in  1550.  He  was 
at  Lima,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Peru,  when  he 
gave  the  finifhing  ftroke  to  it,  and  was  then  32  years 
of  age. 

Leon  de  Nicaragua,  a  town  of  North  America,  in 
New  Spain,  and  in  the  province  of  Nicaragua  ;  the  re- 
sidence of  the  governor,  and  a  bifhop's  fee.  Jt  con- 
flit  s  of  about  1000  houfes,  and  has  feveral  monafteries 
and  nunneries  belonging  to  it.  At  one  end  of  the 
town  is  a  lake  which  ebbs  and  flows  like  the  fea.  The 
t©wn  is  feated  at  ill*  foot  of  a  volcano,  which  ren- 
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ders  it  fubject    to    earthquakes.     It    was    taken   by    henuet 
the  buccaneers  in  1685,  in  fight    of  a  Spanifh  ar-         II 
my  who  were  fix  toone.     W.  Long.  86.  10.  N.  Lat.  **»»**»• 
12.  25.  ~~"v ' 

LEONARD  de  noblet  (St)  an  ancient  town  of 
France,  in  the  province  of  Guiennc  and  territory  of 
Limofin,  with  a  confiderable  manufactory  of  cloth  and 
paper.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Vienne,  in  E.  Long. 
1.  35.  N.  Lat.  45.  50. 

LEONARDO  da  vinci.     See  Vinci. 

LEONCLAVIUS  (John),  one  of  the  moft  learned 
men  of  the  16th  century,  was  a  native  of  Weftplu- 
lia.  He  travelled  into  Turkey,  and  collected  excel- 
lent materials  for  compofing  The  Ottoman  Hijiory ; 
and  it  is  to  him  that  the  public  are  indebted  for  the 
belt  account  we  have  of  that  empire.  To  his  know- 
ledge in  the  learned  languages,  he  had  added  that  of 
the  civil  law  ;  whereby  he  was  well  qualified  to  tranf- 
late  the  Baft/ica.  His  other  verfions  were  efteemed, 
though  critics  pretend  to  have  found  many  faults  in 
them.     He  died  in  1593,  aged  60. 

LEONIDaS  I.  king  of  Sparta,  a  renowned  war- 
rior, flam  in  defending  the  (trails  of  Thermopylae 
againft  Xerxes,  480  B.  C.     See  Sparta. 

LEONINE, in  poetry,  is  applied  to  a  kind  of  verfes 
which  rhime  at  every  hemiltic,  the  middle  always 
chiming  to  the  end.     Of  which  kind  we  find  feveral 

ancient  hymns,  epigrams,  prophecies,  &c Forin- 

ftance,  Muretus  jpeaking  of  the  poetry  of  Lorenzo 
Gambara  of  Breffe,  fays, 

Brixia,  veftrafis  merdofa  volmnina  z»atis, 
Noti  fiiut  7ioftrzx.es  tergere  dtgna  z^ates. 
The  following  one  is  from  the  Ichool  of  Salernum  : 
Ut  vites  pocnam  de  potibz/s  incipe  ccenam. 

The  origin  of  '.he  word  is  fomewhat  obfeure  :  Paf- 
quier  derives  it  from  one  Leoninus  or  Leonius, 
who  excelled  in  this  way  ;  and  dedicated  feveral 
pieces  to  Pope  Alexander  III. ;  others  derive  it  from 
Pope  Leo  ;  and  others  from  the  beaft  called  Hon,  by 
reafon  it  is  the  loftieft  of  all  verfes. 

LEONTICA,  fealts  or  facrifices,  celebrated  among 
the  ancients  in  honour  of  the  fun. — They  were  called 
Leontica,  and  the  prieits  who  officiated  at  them  Leo- 
nes,  becaufe  they  reprcfented  the  fun  under  the  figure 
of  a  lion  radiant,  bearing  a  ti  .ra,  and  griping  in  his 
two  fore-paws  the  horns  of  a  bull,  who  ftruggkd 
with  him  to  difengagc  himfejf. 

The  critics  arc  ex'remely  divided  abo.it  this  feafl. 
Some  will  have  it  auiiverfary,  and  ro  have  made  its 
return  not  in  a  folar  but  in  a  lunar  year  ;  but  others 
hold  its  return  more  frequent,  and  give  iuftances 
where  the  period  was  not  above  two  hundred  and 
twenty  days. 

The  ceremony  was  fometimes  alfo  called  Miihrlaca; 
Mithras  being  the  name  of  the  fnn  among  the  ancient 
Periians.  There  was  alfo  a  man  facriiiced  at  thefe 
feafts,  till  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  prohibited  it  by 
a  law.  Commodus  introduced  the  cuftom  afrefh,  af- 
ter whofetime  it  was  again  exploded. 

LEONTICE,  lion's  leaf  :  A  genus  of  the  mo- 
noo-ynia  order,  belonging  to  the  liexandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 
24th  order,  Cory  dales.  The  corolla  ishexapetalous  ; 
the  nedtarium  hexaphyllons,  ftandingon  the  heels  of 
the  corolla,  with  its  limb  patent ;  the  calyx  hexaphyl- 
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teontini  Ions  and  deciduous.  Tlicre  are  four  fpecies,  natives 
II  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Europe,  two  of  which  are 
Leonuruj.  fometimes  cultivated  in  this  country.  Thcfe  are, 
^~ "v"~" "  i. The  chryfogonum  with  winged  leaves  ;  and,  2.  The 
leontopetalum  with  decompounded  leaves*  Both  thofe 
plants  are  natives  of  the  Archipelago  illands,  and  alfo 
grow  in  corn-fields  about  Aleppo  in  Syria,  where  they 
flower  foon  after  Chriftmas.  They  have  large  tuberous 
roots  like  thofe  of  the  cyclamen,  covered  with  a  dark- 
brown  bsrk.  The  flewers  lit  upon  naked  footftalks  : 
thofe  of  the  firft  fort  fuftain  many  yellow  flowers,  but 
the  flowers  of  the  fecond  are  of  a  paler  colour.  Both 
fpecies  are  propagated  by  feeds,  which  mult  be  fown 
foon  after  they  are  ripe,  otherwife  they  fcldom  ftic- 
ceed.  When  fent  to  difhant  countries,  they  muft  be 
preferved  in  fand.  The  plants  are,  however,  very 
difficult  to  be  preferved  in  Britain  :  (or  they  will  not 
thrive  in  pots  ;  and  when  they  are  planted  in  the  full 
ground,  frofl  frequently  deflroys  them.  The  belt  way 
is  to  fow  the  feed  as  foon  as  it  comes  from  abroad,  co- 
vering it  with  glaffes  in  the  winter  to  protect  it  from 
frofl ;  and,  in  the  fpring,  when  the  plants  begin  to 
appear,  they  muft  have  free  air  admitted  to  them  at 
all  times  when  the  weather  is  mild,  otherwife  they 
will  be  weak. 

LEONT1NI,  or  Leontium  (anc.  geog.),  a  town 
of  Sicily  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river  Terais,  20  miles 
north-weft  of  Syracufe.  The  territory  called  Campi 
Leontini,  was  extremely  fertile  (Cicero)  :  thefe  were 
the  CampiLtfJlrigomi,  anciently  fo  called  ;  the  feat 
of  the  Laeftrigons;  according  to  the  commentators  on 
the  poets.  The  name  Leontini  is  from  Leo,  the  im- 
preflion  on  their  coins  being  a  lion.  Now  called  Len- 
tini,  a  town  iituated  in  the  Val  di  Noto,  in  the  fouth- 
eaft  of  Sicily. 

LEONTIUM,  one  of  the  twelve  towns  of  Achaia, 
whether  on,  or  more  diftant  from,  the  bay  of  Corinth, 
is  uncertain.     Leontium  of  Sicily.     See  Leontini. 

LEONTODON,  dandelion  :  a  genus  of  the  po- 
lygamia  aequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenelia 
clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
under  the  49th  order,  Conipcfita:.  1  he  receptacle  is 
naked  ;  the  calyx  imbricated,  with  the  fcales  fome- 
what.loofe;  the  pappus  feathery.  There  are  nine  fpe- 
cies, of  which  the  only  remarkable  one  is  the  Taraxa- 
cum, or  common  dandelion,  found  on  the  road  fides,  in 
paftures,  and  on  the  banks  of  ditches.  Early  in  the 
fpring,  the  leaves'whilft  yet  white  and  hardly  unfolded 
are  an  excellent  ingredient  in  falads.  The  French  eat 
tnc  roots  and  tender  leaves  with  bread  and  butter.  Chil- 
dren that  eat  it  in  the  evening  experience  its  diuretic 
■effects  in  the  night,  which  is  the  reafon  that  other 
European  nations  as  well  as  the  Britifh  vulgarly  call  it 
f.ifs-a-ued.  When  a  fwarm  of  locnfts  had  deftroyed  the 
.harveftin  the  illand  of  Minorca,  many  of  the  inhabi- 
tants fubiifted  upon  this  plant-.  The  expreffed  juice 
has  been  given  to  the  quantity  of  fourouncesnhree  or 
lour  times  a  day;  and  Bocrhaave  hid  a  great  opinion 
of  the  utility  of  this  and  other  lac*.efcent  plants  in  vif- 
ceral  obftruclions.  Goats  eat  it  ;  fwine  devour  it 
greedily  ;  fheep  and  cows  are  not  fond  of  it,  and 
horfes  ref'ufe  it.     Small  birds  are  fond  of  the  feeds. 

LEONURUS,  Lion's-tail  :  a  genusof  the  gym- 
nofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants  1  *nd  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the 


43d  order,  VcrticUlat*.     The  antherac  are  powdered   Lcomirits 
with  Gaining  points,  or  fmall  elevated  globular  par-         || 
tides.  I-epanto. 

Species,  t.  The  Africana,  with  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
is  a  native  of  Ethiopia.  It  rifes  with  a  fhrubby  ftalk 
feven  or  eight  feet  high,  fending  out  feveral  four  cor* 
nered  branches,  garnifhed  with  oblong  narrow  leaves, 
acutely  indented  on  their  edges,  hairy  on  their  upper 
fide,  and  veined  on  the  under  fide,  (landing  oppolitc. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  whorls,  each  of  the 
branches  having  two  or  three  of  thcfe  whorls  towards 
their  ends.  They  are  of  the  lip  kind,  fhaped  fome- 
what  like  thofe  of  the  dead  nettle  ;  but  are  much  long- 
er, and  covered  with  ihort  hairs.  They  are  of  a  gol- 
den fcarlet  colour,  fo  make  a  fine  appearance.  The 
flowers  commonly  appear  in  October  and  November, 
and  fometimes  continue  till  the  middle  of  December, 
but  are  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  Britain.  There  is  a 
variety  with  variegated  leaves  which  is  admired  by 
fome,  but  the  whorls  of  flowers  are  fmaller  than  thofe 
of  the  plain  fort.  2.  The  nepetsefolia,  with  oval  leaves, 
is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This  rifes 
with  a  fquare  fhrubby  ftalk  about  three  feet  high, 
fending  out  feveral  four-cornered  branches,  garnifhed 
with  oval  crenated  leaves,  rough  on  their  under  fide 
like  the  dead-nettle,  but  veined  on  the  upper  fide, 
and  placed  oppofite.  The  flowers  come  out  in  whorls 
like  thofe  of  the  former  fort,  but  are  not  fo  long  nor 
fo  deep  coloured.  They  appear  at  the  fame  feafon 
with  the  firft,  and  continue  as  long  in  beauty.  There 
are  three  other  fpecies,  but  the  above  are  the  moft  re* 
markable. 

Culture.  Both  forts  are  propagated  by  cuttings, 
which  fhould  be  expofed  to  the  air  long  enough  to 
harden  the  fhoots,  and  planted  in  the  beginning  of 
July,  after  which  they  will  take  root  very  freely. 
They  mould  be  planted  in  a  loamy  border  to  an  ea- 
Aern  afpect ;  and  if  they  are  covered  clofely  with  a 
bell  or  hand-jrlafs  to  exclude  the  air,  and  lhaded  from 
the  fun,  it  will  forward  their  putting  forth  roots.  As 
foon  as  they  have  taken  good  root,  they  fhould  be  taken 
up  and  planted  each  in  a  feparate  pot  filled  with  foft 
loamy  earth,  and  placed  in  the  fhade  till  they  have  ta- 
ken new  root.  In  October  they  muft  be  removed  into 
the  green-houfe. 

EEOPARD.     See  Felis. 

Leopard's  Bane,  in  botany.    See  Doronicum. 

LEPANTO,  a  ftrong  and  very  confiderable  town 
of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  in  Livadia,  with  an  archbi- 
Jhop's  fee  and  a  flrong  fort.  It  is  built  on  the  top  of" 
a  mountain,  in  form  of  a  fugar-loaf ;  and  is  divided  in- 
to four  towns,  each  furrounded  by  walls,  and  com- 
manded by  a  caflle  on  the  top  of  the  mountain.  The 
harbour  is  very  fmall,  and  may  be  fhut  up  by  a  chain, 
the  entrance  being  but  50  feet  wide.  It  was  ta- 
ken from  the  Turks  by  the  Venetians  in  1687;  but 
was  afterwards  evacuated,  and  the  caflle  demoli  flicd  in 
1699,  in  confequence  of  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz.  It 
was  near  this  town  that  Don  John  of  Anflria  obtain- 
ed the  famous  victory  over  the  Turkifh  fleet  in  1571. 
The  produce  of  theadjacent  country  is  wine, oil,  corn, 
and  rice.  Turkey  leather  is  alfo  manufactured  here. 
The  wine  would  be  exceedingly  good  if  they  did  not 
pitch  their  veflels  on  the  infidc,  but  this  renders  the 
tafte  very  difagieeable   to  thofe  who  are  not  accu- 
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ftoraed  to  it.     The  Turks  have  fix  or  feven  mofques     very  dull  appearance,  and  of  different  degrees  of  a 
here,  and  the  Greeks  two  churches.     Itisfeatedon     greyifh  white.     It  is  burnt  in  plafter  for  the  coarfer 

13.  N.     works;   it  calcines  very   ilowly  and  unequally,  and 
makes  but  a  very  coarfe  and  ordinary  plafter 


LEPROSY,  a  foul  cutaneous    difeafe,    appeann 


a    gulph  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Lon.  22 
Lat.  38.  34. 

LEPAS,  the  acorn,  in  zoology;  a  genus  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  vermes  teftacea.  The  animal  is  in  dry,  white,  thin,  fcurfy  fcabs,  either  on  the  whole 
the  tnton  ;  the  ihell  is  multivalve,  unequal,  fixed  by  body,  or  only  fome  part  of  it,  and  ufually  attended 
a  Item  or  fertile.  There  are  feveral  fpecies,  of  which  with  a  violent  itching  and  other  pains.  See  (the  Indtx 
themoft  remarkable  is  the  anatifera,  confifting  of  five     fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 


fhells  deprefled,  affixed  to  a  pedicle  and  in  duffers.  It 
adheres  to  the  bottom  of  fhips  by  its  pedicles.  The 
tentacula  from  this  animal  are  feathered  \  and  have  gi- 
ven the  old  Englifh  hiflorians  and  naturalifls  the  idea 
of  a  bird.  They  afcribed  the  origin  of  the  barnacle 
goofe  to  thofe  fhells.     See  Plate  CCLXI1I. 

LEPIDIUM,  dittander,  or  Pepper-wort  :  A  ge- 
nusof  the  filiculofae  order,  belonging  to  the  tetradyna- 
rnia  clafs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ingunderthe  39th order, Siliquofa. The filicula  isemar- 
ginated,cordated,and  polyfpermous,with  thevalvesca- 
rinated,  contrary  or  broader  than  the  partition.  There 
are  19  fpecies,  of  which  the  only  remarkable  one  is  the 
latifolium  or  common  dittander.  This  is  a  native  of 
many  parts  both  of  Scotland  and  England.  It  hath 
fmall,  white,  creeping  roots,  by  which  it  multiplies 
very  faft,  and  is  difficult  to  be  eradicated  after  it  has 
long  grown  in  any  place.  The  ftalks  are  fmooth,  rife 
two  feet  high,   and  fend  many  fide-branches.     The 


The  leprofy  is  of  various  kinds,  but  the  Jews  were 
paniculary  fubjedt  to  that  called  Elephantiap.s.  Hence 
the  Jewiihlaw  excluded  lepers  from  communion  with 
mankind,  banifhing  them  into  the  country  or  uninha- 
bited places,  without  excepting  even  kings.  When  a 
leper  was  cleanfed,  he  came  to  the  city  gate,  and  was 
there  examined  by  the  priefts;  after  this  he  took  two 
live  birds  to  the  temple,  and  fattened  one  of  them  to 
a  wifp  of  cedar  and  hyrtbptied  together  with  a  fcarlet 
ribbon  ;  the  fecond  bird  was  killed  by  the  leper,  and 
the  blood  of  it  received  into  a  vefTel  of  water  ;  with 
this  water  the  pricft  fprinkled  the  leper,  dipping  the 
wifp  and  the  live  bird  into  it :  this  done,  the  live  bird 
was  let  go ;  and  the  leper,  having  undergone  this  cere- 
mony, was  again  admitted  into  iociety  and  to  the  ufe 
of  things  facred.  See  Levit.  xiii.  46.  47.  and  Levit. 
xiv.  1.  2.  &c. 

LEPTODECORHOMBES,  in  natural  hiftory,  a 

genus  of  foffils  of  the  order  of  the  felenitas;  confifling 

flowers  grow  in  clofe  bunches  towards  the  top  of  the     of  10  planes,  each  fo  nearly  equal  to  that  oppofite  to 


branches,  coming  out  from  the  fide  ;  they  are  fmall, 
and  compofed  of  four  fmall  white  petals.  The  feeds 
ripen  in  autumn.  The  whole  plant  has  a  hot  biting 
tafte  like  pepper;  and  the  leaves  have  been  often  ufed 
by  the  country-people  to  give  a  relifh  to  their  viands 
inftead  of  that  fpice,  whence  the  plant  has  got  the  ap- 
pellation of  poor  man's  pepper.  It  is  reckoned  an  anti- 
fcorbutic,  and  was  formerly  ufed  inftead  of  the  horfe 
ra  difh  Jen  r  vy  -grajs . 

LEP1DGPTERA,  in  zoology,  an  order  of  infects, 
with  four  wings,  which  are  covered  with  imbricated 
fquamulas.     See  Zoology. 

LEPISMA,  in  zoology  ;  a  genus  of  apterous  in- 
fects, the  characters  of  which  are:  They  have  fix  feet 
formed  for  running  ;  the  mouth  is  furnilhed  with  four 
palpi,  two  of  which  are  cetaceous  and  two  capitated; 
the  tail  is  terminated  by  extended  briftles,  and  the 
body  imbricated  with  fcalrs.  There  are  7  fpecies.  The 
faccbarind  (Plate  CCLXXlV.)isan  Americanfpecies, 
fo  called  bec.uife  moftly  found  among  fugar  ;  but  now 
common  in  Europe,  It  is  of  a  leaden  colour,  but  ra- 
ther inclining  to  that  of  iilver,  by  reafon  of  the  fmall 
filvery  fcales  with  which  it  is  covered;  by  which  fame 
circumftance  it  rcfembles,  efpecially  inits  under  part, 
the  filverfifh.  Jt  is  found  in  gardens,  under  boxes, 
and  in  the  crevices  of  window  Tallies  in  houfes,  where 
it  is  very  common.  It  runs  with  great  fvviftnefs,  and 
is  difficult  to  catch.  When  touched,  it  lofes  part  of 
its  fcales,  and  its  foftnefs  makes  it  eafy  to  crufh. 

LEPIUM,  in  natural  hiflory,  a  genus  of  foffils  of 
the  harder  gypfum,  compofed  of  very  fmall  particles, 
and  of  a  lefs  glittering  hue. 

There  is  only  one  fpecies  of  this  genus,  being  one 
of  the  leaft  valuable  and  moft  impure  of  the  clafs  of 
gypfums.  It  is  of  an  extremely  rude,  irregular,  coarfe, 


it  as  very  much  to  approach  to  a  decahedral  parallelo- 
piped,  though  never  truly  or  regularly  fo. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  only  five  known  fpecies, 
I.  A  thin,  fine,  pellucid,  and  ilender  flreaked  one, 
with  tranfverfe  ftrias,  found  in  confiderable  quantities 
in  the  ftrata  of  clay  in  moft  parts  of  England,  particu- 
larly near  Heddington  in  Oxfordfhire.  2.  A  thin 
dullloaking,  opaque,  and  flender-flreaked  one,  more 
fcarce  than  the  former,  and  found  principally  inLei- 
ceflerfhire  and  Staffordfhire.  3.  A  thin  fine-ftreaked 
one,  with  longitudinal  ftrias,  found  in  the  clay  pits  at 
Richmond,  and  generally  lying  at  great  depths.  This 
has  often  on  its  top  and  bottom  a  very  elegant  fmaller 
rhomboide,  defcribed  by  four  regular  lines.  4.  A 
rough  kind,  with  thick  tranfverfe  ftrias,  and  a  fca- 
brous  furface,  very  common  in  Leicefterfhire  and 
Yorkfhire.  And,  5.  A  very  fhort  kind,  with  thick 
plates,  common  in  the  clay-pits  of  Northamptonlhire 
and  Yorklhire. 

LEPTOPOLYGINGLIMI,  in  natural  hiftory,a 
genus  of  foffils  fhells,  diftinguilhed  by  a  number  of 
minute  teeth  at  the  cardo  ;  whereof  we  find  great 
numbers  at  Harwich- cliff,  and  in  the  marle-pits  of 
Suffex. 

LEPTUM,  in  antiquity,  a  fmall  piece  of  money, 
which,  according  to  fome,  was  only  the  eighth  part, 
of  an  obolus ;  but  others  will  have  it  to  be  a  filver  or 
brafs  drachm. 

LEPTURA,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infects  be. 
lono-inirto  the  order  of  coleoptera,  the  characters  ot 
which  are  thefe  : — The  feelers  are  briftly  ;  the  elytra 
are  attenuated  towards  the  apex  :  and  the  thorax  is 
fomewhat  cylindrical.  There  are  25  fpecies,  princi- 
pally diftinguifhed  by  their  colour. 

LEPUS,  in  zoology,    a  genus  of  quadrupeds  be- 


and  unequal  ftructure;   a  little  foft  to  the  touch,  of  a     longing  to  the  order  of  gli.res. 


Tiie  characters  are 
thefe  s. 
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tepua.     thefe  ; — They  have  two  fore-teeth  in  each  jaw ;  thofe  hare  is  nor  fo  fovageas  hismannerswonldindicate.  He     Lertis. 

— w '  in  the  upper-jaw  are  double,  the  interior  ones  being  is  gentle  and  is  fufceptible  of  a  kind  of  education.  He 

fraalleft.  is  pretty   ealily  tamed,  and  will  even  {how  a  kind  of 

1.  The  timidus,  or  common  hare,  has  a  ihort  tail  ;  attachment  to  the  people  of  the  houfe  :  But  ftill  this 

the  points  of  the  ears  are  black  ;  the  upper  lip  is  divi-  attachment  is  not  fo  ftrong  or  laftingas  to  engage  him 

ded  up  to  the  noftrils  ;  thelengthof  the  body  is  gene-  to  become   altogether  domeftic  ;  fcr  although  taken 

rally  about  a  foot  and   a  half;   and   the  colour  of  the  when  very  young.,  and  brought  up  in  the  houfe,  he  no 

hair  is  reddilh,  interfperfed  with  white.     The  hare  is  fooncr  arrives  at  a  certain  age,  than  he  takes  the  fir  ft 

naturally  a  timid  animal.     He   deeps   in   his  form  or  opportunity  of  recovering  his  liberty,  and  Hying  to 

feat  during  the  day  ;   and  feeds,  copulates,  &c.  in  the  the  fields.   The  hare  lives  about  feven  or  eight  yeurs. 

night.    In   a  moon-light   evening,  a  number  of  them  He  feeds  upon  grafs  and  other  vegetables.  His  flefh 

are  fometimesfcen  fportingtogether;  leapingand  pur-  is  excellent  food. 

luing  each  other  :  But  the  leall  motion,  the  falling  of  Hares  are  very  fubject  to  fleas.     Linnaeus  tells  us, 
a  leaf,  alarms  them;  and  then  they  all  run  off  feparate-  that  the  Dalecarlians  make  a  fort  Of  cloth,  called/*//, 
ly,  each  taking  a  different  route.  They  are  extremely  of  the  fur;  which   by  attracting  thefe  infects,   pre- 
fwift  in  their  motion,  which  is  a  kind  of  gallop,  or  a  fervesthe  wearer  from  their  tronblefomeattacks.  The 
fueceffion  of  quick  leaps.    When  purfiied,  they  always  hair    of  this  creature  makes  a  great  article  in    the 
take   to  the  higher   grounds  :    as  their  fore-feet  are  bat  manufacture  ;    and,  as  Britain   cannot    fupply  a 
much  fhorter  than  the  hind  ones,  they  run  with  more  fiiffkient  quantity,  a  great  deal  is  annually  imported 
eafe    up-hill   than  down-hill.     The  hare  is  endowed  from  Ruflia  and  Siberia.     The  hare  was  reckoned  a 
with  all  thofe  inftincts  which  are  neceflary  for  his  own  great  delicacy  among  the  Romans;   the  Britons,  on 
preservation.     In  winter  he  choofes  a  form  expofed  to  the  contrary,  thought  it  impious  even  to  tafte  it :  yet 
the  fouth,  and  in  fummer  to  the  north.     He  conceals  this  animal  was  cultivated  by  them,  either  for  the  plea- 
himfelf  among  vcgetablesof  the  fame  colour  with  him-  fure  of  the  chace,  or  for  the  purpofesof  fuperftition  5 
felf.   Mr  Fouilloux  fays,  that  he  obferved  a  hare,  as  as  we  are  informed,  that  Boadicea,  immediately  before 
foon  as  he  heard  the  found  of  the  horn,  or  the  noife  her  laft  conflict  with  the  Romans,  let  loofe  a  hare  (lie 
of  the  dogs,  although  at  a  mile's  diftance,  rife  from  had  concealed  in  her  bofom,  which  taking  what  was 
her  feat,  fvvim  acrofs  a  rivulet,  then  lie  down  among  deemed  a  fortunate   courfe,  animated  her  foldiers  by 
the  bulh.es,  and  by  this  means  evade  the  fcent  of  the  the  omen  of  an  eafy  victory  over  a  timid  enemy, 
dogs.     After  being  chafed  for  a   couple  of  hoars,  a  2.  The  variabilis,  or  varying  hare  of  Pallas,  hasfoft 
hare  will  fometimes  puih  another  from  his  form,  and  hair,  which  in  fummer  is  grey,  with  a  Might  mixture 
lie  down  in  it  himfelf.     When  hardpreffed,  the  hare  of  black  and  tawny  :  the  ears  are  ihorter,  and  the  legs 
will  mingle  with  a  nockof  iheep,  run  up  an  old  wall  more  (lender  than  thofe  of  the  common  hare:  the  tail 
and  conceal  himfelf  among  the  grafs  on  the  top  of  it,  is  entirely  white,  even  in  fummer;  and  the  feet  are 
or  crofs  a  river  feveral  times  at  fmall  diftances.     He  moft  clofely  and  warmly  furred.  In  winter,  the  whole 
never runs  againft  the  wind,  or  ftraight  forward  :   but  animal  changes  to  a  fnowy  whitenefs,  except  the  tips 
conftantly  doubles  about,  in  order  to  make  the  dogs  and  edges  of  thecals,  which  remain  black,  as  are  the 
lofe  their  fcent.  folesof  the  feet,  on  which,  inSiberia,  the  fur  is  doubly 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  hare,  although  ever   fo  thick,  and  of  a  yellow  colour.    It  is  lefs  thai  the  com* 
frequently  purfiied   by  the  clogs,  feldom  leaves  the     mon  fpecies Thefe  animals  inhabit  the  higheft  Scot- 
place  where  lhe  was  brought  forth,  or  even  the  form  tilh  Alps,  Norway,  Lapland,  Ruflia,  Siberia,  Kanit- 
in  which  lhe  ufually  fits.     It  is  common  to  find  them  fchatka,  and  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  and  Hudfon's- 
in  the  fame   place  next  day,  after   being  long  and  Bay.    In  Scotland,  they  keep  on  the  tops  of  the  high* 
keenly  chafed  the  day  before.    The  females  are  more  eft  hills,  and  never  defcend  into  the  vales;  nor  do  they 
grofs  than  the  male>  and  have  lefs  ftiength  and  agi-  ever  mix  with  the  common  hare,  though  thefe  abound 
lity  ;  they  are  likewife  more  timid,  and  never  allow  in  this  neighbourhood.     They    do  not  run  faft  ;  and 
the  dogs  to  anpoach  fo  near  their   form  before  rifing  are  apt  to  take  Ihelter  in  clefts  of  rocks.     They  are 
as  the  males.     They  likewife  practife  more  arts,  and  ealily  tamed  ani  are  full  of  frolic.      They  are  fond  of 
double  more  frequently  than  the  males.  honey  and  carraway  comfits  ;    and  they   are   obfer- 
The  hare  is  diffufed  almoft  over  every  climate  :  and  ved  to  eat   their  own  dung  before   a  ftorm.     This 
notwithftanding  they  are  every  where  hunted,  their  fpecies  changes  its  colour  in  September;  refumes  its 
fpecies  never  dimiiiiihes.     They  are  in  acondition  of  grey  coat  in  April;  and  in  the.  extreme  cold  of  Green- 
propagating  the  fir  ft  year  of  their  lives;  the  females  land  only  is  always  white.     Both  kinds  of  hares  are 
go  with  young  about  30  days,  and  produce  four  or  common  in  Siberia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  and 
five  at  a  time;  and  as  foon  as  they  have  brought  forth,  in  the  Orenburg  government.   Theone  never  changes 
they  again  admit  the  embraces  of  the  male;  fo  that  colour  :  the  other,  native  of  the  fame  place,  conftant- 
they  may  be  faid  to  be  always   pregnant.    The  eyes  ly  alTumes  the  whitenefs  of  the  fnow  during  winter, 
of  the  young  are  open  at  birth  ;  the  mother    fuckles  This  it  does,  not  only  in  the  open  air  and  in  a  ftare 
them  about  20  days,  after  which  they  feparate   from  of  liberty,  but,  as  experiment  has  proved,  even  when 
her,  and  procure  their  own  food.      The  young  never  kept  tame;and  prelerved  in  houfes  in  theftove-warmed 
go  far  from  the  place  where  they  were  brought  forth;  apartments, in  which  it  experience.:;  the  famcchanges 
but  ftill  they  live  folitary,  and  make  forms  about   30  of  colour  asifit  had  dwelt  on  the  fnovvy  plains. — They 
paces  diftant  from  each  other:  Thus,  if  a  young  hare  collect  together,  and  are  feen  in  troops  of  five  or  lix 
be  found  anywhere,  you    may  almoft  be  certain  of  handled,  nfi^ratingin  fpring,  and  returning  in  autumn, 
finding  feveral  others  within  a  very  fmall  diftance.The  They  are  compelled  to  this  by  the  want  of  fubfiftence, 

4  quitting 
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iepus.  quitting  m  die  winter  the  lofty  bills,  the  fouthern 
boundaries  of  Siberia,  and  feek  the  plains  -and  nor- 
thern wooded  parts,  where  vegetables  abound;  and 
towards fpring  feek  sgairt  the  mountainous  quarters. 

Mr  Muller  fays,  he  once  faw  two  black  hares,  in 
Siberia,  of  a  wonderful  fine  glofs,  and  of  as  full  a  bbek 
as  jet.  Near  Cafan  was  taken  another,  in  the  middle 
of  the  winter  1768.  Thefe  fpecimens  were  much  lar- 
ger than  the  common  kind. 

In  the  fouthern  and  weftern  provinces  of  Ruflia  is 
a  mixed  breed  ofhares,  between  this  and  the  common 
fpecies.  It  fuftains,  during  winter  only,  a  partial  lofs 
of  colour  :  the  fides,  and  more  expofed  parts  of  the 
ears  and  legs,  in  that  feafon  becoming  white;  the 
other  parts  retaining  their  colours.  This  variety  is  un- 
known beyond  the  Urallian  chain.  It  is  called  by  the 
Ruffians  rujfak  ;  they  take  them  in  great  numbers  in 
fnares,  and  export  their  fkins  to  England  and  other 
places  for  the  manufacture  of  hats.  The  Ruffians  and 
Tartars,  like  the  Britons  of  old,  hold  the  fieffi  of 
hares  in  deteftation,  efteeming  it  impure  :  that  of  the 
variable,  in  its  white  ftate,  is  exceffively  infipid. 

There  have  been  feveral  inftances  of  what  may  be 


] 
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in  proportion  than  thofe  of  the  varying  hare  ;   the  fur     Ler*». 

is  of  the  colour  of  the  common  hare  ;    and  the  fize  be-  ' <■> — 

tween  that  and  the  common  and  the  varying  hare.  It 
inhabits  the  country  beyond  lake  Baikal,  and  extend* 
through  the  great  Gobee  even  to  Thibet.  The  Tan- 
guts  call  it  Ra/igwop  and  confecrate  it  among  the 
foots  of  moon.  The  Mongols  call  it  To/ai.  It 
agrees  with  the  common  rabbit  in  colour  of  the  rlefh ; 
but  does  not  burrow,  running  inftantly  (without  ta- 
king a  ring  as  the  common  hare  does)  for  fhelter, 
when  purfued,  into  holes  of  rocks.  The  fur  is  bad 
and  of  no  ufe  in  commerce. 

5.  The  Capenfis,  or  Cape-hare,  has  long  cars  dilated 
in  the  middle  :  the  outfides  naked,  and  of  a  rofe  co- 
lour, the  infide  and  edges  covered  with  fhort  grey 
hairs  :  the  crown  and  back  are  of  a  dufky  colour  mix- 
ed with  tawny  :  the  cheeks  and  fides  cinereous  ;  the 
breaft,  belly,  and  legs,  ruft-  coloured ;  the  tail  is  bufhy 
carried  upwards  ;  and  of  a  pale  ferruginous  colour. 
The  animal  is  about  the  fize  of  a  rabbit.  It  inhabits 
the  country  three  days  north  or  the  Cape  of  good 
Hope ;  where  it  is  called  the  mountain  hare,  for  it  lives 
only  in  the  rocky  mountains,  and  does  not  burrow.    It 


called  monfters  in  this  fpecies,  horned  hares,  having     is  difficult  to  fhoot  it;  as  it  inftantly,  on  the   fight  of 


cxcrefcences  growing  out  of  their  heads,  like  to  the 
horns  of  the  roe-buck.  Such  are  thofe  figured  in  Gef- 
ner's  hiftory  of  quadrupeds,  p.  634  ;  in  the  Mufeum 
Regium  Hafni<e,  n°  48.  tab.  iv  ;  and  in  Klein's  hiftory 
of  quadrupeds,  32.  tab.  iii.  ;  and  again  defcribed 
in  Wormius's  mufeum,  p.  321,  and  in  Grew's  mu- 
feum of  the  Royal  Society.  Thefe  inftances  have 
occurred  in  Saxony,  in  Denmark,  and  near  Aftra- 
can. 

3.  The  Americanus,  American  hare,  or  hedge-co- 
ney, has  the  ears  tipt  with  grey  ;  the  upper  part  of  the 
tail  is  black,  the  lower  white  :  the  neck  and  body  are 
mixed  with  cinerous,  ruft-colour,  and  black  ;  the  legs 
are  of  a  pale  ferruginous  colour;  and  the  belly  is 
white  :  the  forelegs  are  fhorter,  and  the  hind  legs 
longer,  in   proportion,  than  thefe    of  the  common 


any  one,  runs  into  the  fiflures  of  the  rocks. 

Allied  to  this,  in  Mr  Pennant's  opinion,  feems  the 
vifcachos,  or  vifcachas,  mentioned  by  Acofta  and  Fru- 
illee,  in  their  accounts  of  Peru  :  they  compare  them  to 
hares  or  rabbits.  The  laft  fays,  they  inhabit  the  colder 
parts  of  the  country.  Their  hair  is  very  foft,  and  of 
a  moufe-colour  ;  the  tail  is  pretty  long,  and  turns  up  ; 
and  the  ears  and  whifkers  are  like  thofe  of  the  common 
rabbit.  In  the  lime  of  the  Incas,  the  hair  was  fpun, 
and  wove  into  cloth,  which  wasfo  fine  as  to  be  ufed 
only  by  the  nobility. 

6.Thecuniculus,  or  rabbit,  has  a  very  fhort  tail,  and 
naked  ears.  The  colour  of  the  fur,  in  a  wild  ftate,  is 
brown  ;  the  tail  black  above,  white  beneath  :  in  a  tame 
ftate  the  general  colour  varies  to  black,  pied,  and  quite 
white  ;  and  the  eyes  are  of  a  fine  red.     The   native 


hare.  In  length  it  is  18  inches  ;  and  weighs  from  3  to  country  of  this  fpecies  is  Spain,  where  they  were  for- 

4i  pounds. — This  fpecies  inhabits  all  parts  of  North  merly  taken  with  ferrets,  as  is  practifed  in  this  country 

America.     InNewJerfey,  and  the  States  fouth  of  that  atprefent.Theylovea  temperateand  warm  climate, and 

State,  it  retains  its  colour  the  whole  year.     In  New  are  incapable  of  bearing  great  cold  ;  fo  that  in  Sweden 

England,  Canada,  and  about  Hudfon's-Bay,  at  the  ap-  they  are  obliged  to  be  kept  in  houfes.  They  abound  in 

proach  of  winter,  it  changes  its  fhort  fummer's  fur  Britain.  Their  furs  make  a  conliderable  article  in  the 

forone  very   long,  lilky,  and   filvery,   even  to  the  hat  manufactories;  and  of  late  fuch  part  ofthefurasis 

roots  of  the  hairs  ;  the  edges  of  the  ears  only  prefer-  unfitfor  that  purpofe,  has  been  foundas  good  asfeathers 

ving  their  colonr.  At  that  time  thefe  hares  are  in  the  for  fluffing  bedsand  bolflers.  Numbers  of  the  fkinsare 


higheft  feafon  for  the  table;  and  are  of  vaft  ufe  to 
thofe  who  winter  in  Hudfon's-Bay,  where  they  are 
taken  in  great  abundance  in  fprings  made  of  brafs- 
wire,  to  which  they  are  led  by  a  hedge  made  for  that 
purpofe,  with  holes  left  before  the  fnares  for  the  a- 
nimals  to  pafs  through. — They  breed  once  or  twice 
a-year,  and  have  from  five  to  feven  at  a  time.  They 
do  not  migrate,  like  the  preceding;  but  always  haunt 
the  fame  places:  neither  do  they  burrow  ;  but  lodge 
under  fallen  timber,  and  in  hollow  trees.  They  breed 


annually  exported  into  China.  The  Englifh  counties 
moft  noted  for  rabbits  arc  Lincolnfhire,  Norfolk,  and 
Cambridgelhire.  Methold,  in  this  laft  county,  is  fa- 
mous for  the  belt  kind  for  the  table;  the  foil  ihtrc  is 
fandy,  and  full  of  molles  and  the  c^r^xgrafs.  Rabbits 
fwarm  in  the  i lies  of  Orkney,  where  their  fkins  form 
a  confiderabk  article  of  commerce.  The  rabbitsofthofe 
ifles  are  in  general  grey;  thafe  which  inhabit  the 
hills  grow  hoary  in  winter. 

The  variety  called  the  ft  her  haired  rabbit  was  for- 


in  the  grafs  ;  but  in  fpring  (belter  their  young  in  the     merlyin  great  efteem  forlining  of  clothes,  and  their 


trees,  to  which  they  alfo  run  when  purfued  ;    from 

which,  in  the  fouthern  States,  the    hunters   force  1 

thein  by  means  ofa  hooked  flick,  cr  by  making  a  fire,  S 

and  driving  them  out  by  thefmoke.  r, 

4.  The  tolai,  or  a  Baikal  hare,  has  a  tail  longer  than  b; 

that  of  a  rabbit  ;  and  the  ears  are  longer  in  the  male  ro 
Vol.  IX. 


inswere  fold  for  3s. apiece  ;  but  fince  the  introduction 
more  elegant  furs,  their  price  has  fallen  to  6d.  The 
ik  liland  in  the  Humber  was  once  famous  for  a 
.ife-cjloured  fort,  which  has  fince  been  extirpated 
cafon  of  the  injury  they  did  to  the  banks  by  bur- 
'ine. — Other  varieties  are, 
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Lepus.  The  Angora  rabit,  with  hair  long,  waved,  and  of  a 
filky  finenefs,  like  that  of  the  goat  Angora; — and 
the  Hooded  Rabbit  defcribed  by  Edwards  as  having  a 
double  ikin  over  the  back  into  which  it  can  withdraw 
its  head,  and  another  under  the  throat  in  whichit  can 
place  its  forefeet ;  it  has  fmall  holes  in  the  loofe  (kin  on 
the  back,  to  admit  light  to  the  eyes.  The  colour  of 
the  body  is  cinereous;  of  the  head  and  ears,  brown. 

The  fecundity  of  the  rabbit  is  ftill  greater  than  that 
of  the  hare.  They  will  breed  feven  times  in  the  year, 
and  the  female  fometimes  brings  eight  young  ones  at 
a  time.     Snppoling  this  to  happen   regularly  for  four 
years,  the  number  of  rabbits  from  a  Tingle  pair   will 
amount  to    1,274,840.     By  this  account  we  might 
j  11  illy  apprehend  beingovcrilocked  with  thefe  animals ; 
but  a  great  number  of  enemies  prevents  their  increafe  ; 
not  only  men,  but  hawks  and  beads  of  prey  making 
dreadful  havoc   among  them.     Notwithstanding  all 
thefe  different  enemies,  however,  we  are  told  by  Pliny 
and  Strabo^that  they  once  proved   fuch  anuiiance  to 
thl  inhabitants  of  the  Balearic  i Hands,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  implore  the  afliftance  of  a  military  force 
from  Auguftus  in  order  to  exterminate  them.  They  de- 
vour herbageof  all  kinds, roots,  grain,  fruits,  &c.  They 
are  in    a  condition  for  generating  at  the  end  of  fix 
months;  and,  like  the  hare,  the  female  is  almoft  con- 
ilantly  in  feafon  ;   fhe  goes  with  young  about  30  days, 
and  brings  forth  from  four  to  eight  at  a  litter.    A  few 
days  before  littering,  (he  digs  a  hole  in  the  earth,   not 
in  a  ftraight  line,  but  in  a  zig-zag    form;   the  bottom 
of  this  hole  fhe  enlarges  every  way,  and  then  pulls  off 
a  great  quantity  of  hair  from  her  belly,  of  which  Hie 
makes  a  kind  of  bed  for  her  young.     During  the  two 
firft  days  after  birth,  fhe  never  leaves  them,  but  when 
preffed  with  hunger,  and  then   flie  eats  quickly  and 
returns  ;  and  in  this  manner  fhe   fuckl.es  and   attends 
her  young  for  fix  weeks.     All  this  time  both  the  hole 
and  the  young  are  concealed   from  the  male  ;   fome 
times  when  the  female  goes  out  fhe,  in  order  to  deceive 
the  male,  fills  up  the  mouth  of    the  hole    with    earth 
mixed  with  her  own    urine.     But  when  the  young 
ones  begin  to  come  to  the  mouth  of  the  hole,    and  to 
cat  fuch  herbs  as  the  mother  brings  to  them,   the  fa- 
ther feems  to  know  them  ;  he  takes  them  betwixt  his 
paws,  fmooths  their  hair,  and  careffes  them  with  great 
fondnefs. 

The  following  fpecies  are  without  tails. 
7.  The  Alpinus,  or  Alpine  rabbit,  has  fhort,  broad, 
rounded   ears  ;  a  long  head,  and  very  long  whifkers 
with  two  very  long  hairs  above  each  eye;   the  colour 
of  the  fur  at  the  bottom  is  dniky :  towards  the  ends  of  a 
bright  ferruginous  colour;  the  tips  white,  and  inter- 
mixed are  feveral  long  dufky  hairs,  though  on  firft  in- 
fpection  the  whole  feems  of  a  bright  bay.   The  length 
of  theanivnal  isnine  inches.  This  fpecies  ishrft  feenon 
the  Altaic  chain  ;  extends  to  lake  Baikal ;  from  thence 
to  Kamtfchaika  ;  and,  as  is  faid,  found  in  the  new  dif- 
covercd  Fox  or  Aleutian  iflands.  They  inhabit  always 
the  middle  region  of  the  fnowy  mountains,  in  the  ru- 
deft  places;  wooded,  and  abounding  with  herbs  and 
moifture.  They  fometimes  form  burrow's  between  the 
rocks,  and  oftener  lodge  in   the  crevices.  They  are 
generally  found  in  pairs;  but  in  cloudy  weather   they 
collect  together,  and  lie  on  the  rocks,  and  give  a  keen 
whittle,  fo  like  that  of  a  fparrow,  as  to  deceive  the 
feeurcr..     On   the  report  of  a   gun,  they    run  into 


their  holes;  but  foon  come  out  again,  fuppofing  it  to     Lepns. 

be  a  clap  of  thunder,  to  which  they  are  fo  much  ufed  *——* 

in  their  lofty  habitations.    By  wonderful  inftinct  they 
make  aprovifion  againfl  the  rigorous  feafon  in  their  in- 
clement feats.  A  company  of  them,  towards  autumn, 
collect  together  vaft  heaps  of  choice  herbs  andgraffes, 
nicely  dried,  which  they  place  either   beneath   the 
over-hanging  rocks,  or  between  the  chafms,  or  round 
the  trunk  of  fome  tree.     The  way  to  thefe  heaps  is 
marked  by  a  worn  path.  In  many  places  the  herbs  ap- 
pear fcattered,  as  if  to  be  dried  in  the  fun  and  harvest- 
ed properly.   The  heaps  are  formed  like  round  or  co- 
noid ricks  ;  and  are  of  various  fizes,  according  to  the 
numberof  the  fociety  employed  in  forming  them. They 
are  fometimes  of  a  man's  height,  and  many  feet  in  dia- 
meter, but  ufually  about  three  feet.  Without  this  pro- 
vifionof  winter's  flock  they  muft  perifh,  bcingprevent- 
ed  by  the  depth  of  fnow  from  quitting  their  retreats  in 
quell  offood.   They  felect  the  beft  of  vegetables,  and 
crop  them  whenin  the  fulleft  vigour,  which  they  make 
into  the  beft  andgreeneft  hay  by  the  judicious  manner 
in  which  they  dry  it.     Thefe  ricks  are  the  origin  of 
fertility  amidi-t  the  rocks;  for  the  reliques,  mixed  with 
the  dung  of  the  animals,  rot  in  the  barren  chafms,  and 
create  a  foil  productive  of  vegetables.  Thefe  ricks  are 
alfo  of  great  fervice  to  thofe  people  who  devote  thenv- 
felves  to  the  laborious  employment  offable-hunting: 
for  being  obliged  to  go  fo  far  from  home,  their  horfes 
would  often  perifh  for  want  if  they  had  not  the  pro- 
vifion  of  thefe  little  induttrious  animals  to  fupport 
them  ;  which  is  ealily  to  be  difcovered  by  their  heighc 
and  form,  even  when  covered  with  fnow.  It  is  for  this 
reafon  that  this  little  creature  has  aname  among  every 
Siberian  and  Tartarian  nation,  which  otherwife  would 
have  been  overlooked  and  defpifed.  The  people  of  Ja- 
kutzare  faid  to  feed  both   their  horfesand  cattle  with 
the  reliques  of  the  winter  flock  of  thefe  hares.  Thefe 
animals  are  neglected  as  a  food  by  mankind  ;  but  arc 
the  prey  of  fables  and  the  Siberian  weefel,  which  are 
joint  inhabitants  of  the  mountains.  They  are  likewife 
greatly  infefted  by  a  fort  of  gadfly,  which    lodges  its 
egg  in  their  ikin  in   Auguft  and    September,  which 
often  proves  dettructive  to  them. 

8«Theogotonahas  oblong  oval  ears,  a  little  pointed  £ 
with  ihorter  whifkers  than  the  former,  and  hairs  long 
and  fmooth  :  the  colour  of  thofe  on  the  body  isbrown 
at  the  roots,  light  grey  in  the  middle,  and  white  at  the 
ends  intermixed  with  avery  few  dufky  hairs  :  there  is  a 
yellowifh  fpot  on  the  nofe,  and  fpace  about  the  rump 
of  the  fame  colour  :   the  out  fide  of  the  limbs  are  yel- 
lowifh ;   the  belly  is  white.     The  length  is  about  fix 
inches  :  weight  of  the  male,  from  64  to  7*  ounces  ;  of 
the  female,  from  4  to  4*.  This  fpecies  inhabits  only  the 
country  btyondk.ke  Baikal, and  from  thence  is  common 
in  all  parts  of  the  Mongolian  defert,  and  the  vaft  de- 
fert  of  Gobee,  which  extends  on  the  back  of  China  and 
Thibet,  even  to  India.     It  frequents  the  open  valleys 
and  gravelly  or  rocky  naked  mountains.  Thefe  little 
creatures  are  called  by  the  Mongols,  Ogotwa;  and  are 
found  in  vaft  abundance.    They  live  under  heaps  of 
ftones;  or  burrow  in  the  fandy  foil,  leaving  two  or 
three  entrances,  which  all  run  obliquely.  They  make 
a  neft  of  foft  grafs^;  and  the  old  females  make  for  fe- 
curitya  number  of  burrows  near  each  other,  that  they 
may  if  difturbed  retreat  from  one  to  the  other.    They 
wander  out  chiefly  in  the  night.     Their  voice  is  ex- 

cefhvely 
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ceffively  fhrill,  arid  emits  a  note  like  that  of  a  fpar 
row,  twice  or  thrice  repeated,  but  very  cafily  to  be 
diftinguifhed  from  that  of  the  Alpine  rabbit.  They 
live  principally  on  the  tender  bark  of  a  fort  offer- 
Vice  and  the  dwarf-elm  ;  in  the  fpring,  on  different 
herbs.  Before  the  approach  of  fevere  cold,  in  the  ear- 
ly fpring,  they  collect  great  quantities  of  herbs,  and 
fill  their  holes  with  them,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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fions  by  night  :  they  are  eafily  made  tame  ;  and  will 
fcarcely  bite  when  handled.  The  males  in  confine- 
ment are  obferved  to  attack  one  another,  and  exprefs 
their  anger  by  a  grunting  noife. 

There  are  three  or  four  other  fpecies  oflepus.  Se- 
veral are  figured  on  Plate  CCLXIX. 

Lepus,  the  hare,  in  aftronomy,  a  conftellation  of 
thcfouthern  hemifphere:  whole  ftarsin  Ptolemy's  ca- 


country  confider  as  a  Cure  fign  of  change  of  weather,      talpgue  are  12  ;  in  that  of  Tycho  1 3;  and  in  the  Bn 
Directed  by  the  lame  inftinct  with  the  former  fpecies,      tannic  19 


LERcHEA,in  botany;  a  genus  of  the  pentandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia  clafs  of  plants. 
The  calyx  is  five-toothed  ;  the  corolla  funnel- fhaped 
and  quinquefid;  there  are  five  anthers;  fitting  on  the 
tube  of  the  germ;  there  is  one  ltyle  ;  the  capfulc  trilo- 


they  form  in  autumn  their  ricks  of  hay  of  a  hemifphe 
rical  fhape,  about  a  foot  high  and  wide:  in  the  fpring 
thefe  elegant  heaps  difappear,  and  nothing  but  the  re- 
licts are  feen.    They  copulate  in  the  fpring  and  about 
the  latter  end  of  June  their  young  are  obferved  to  be 

fullgrown.    They  are  the  prey  of  hawks,  magpies,  and      cular  and  polyfpermous. 
f  Ses&lh.  owls  .-but  the  cat  Manulf  makes  the  greatefthavock  LERI  (John  de),  a  Proteftant  minifter  of  the  pro- 

among  them  :  and  the  ermine  and  fitchet  are  equally  vince  of  Burgundy.  He  was  ftudying  at  Geneva 
their  enemy.  ^  when  it  was  reported  there  that  Viilegagnon  deiired 

9.  The  pufillus,  or  calling  rabbit,  with  a  longhead  they  would  fend  him  fome  paftors  into  Brazil.  Ke 
thickly  covered  with  fur  even  to  the  tip  of  the  nofe  ;  made  that  voyage  with  two  miniflers,whom  the  church 
numerous  hairs  in  the  whifkers;  ears  large  and  round-  of  Geneva  fent  thither  in  1556;  and  wrote  an  account 
ed  legs  very  fhort,  and  the  foles  furred  beneath  :  its  of  that  voyage,  which  has  been  much  commended  by 
whole  coatis  very  foft,  long,  and  fmooth,  with  a  thick,      Thuanus  and  others. 

long,finedown  beneath, ofabrownilh lead  colour;  the  LERIA,orLEiRiA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Eftremadura 
hairs  are  of  the  fame  colour,  towards  the  ends  of  a  light  in  Portugal,  with  a  cattle  and  bifhop's  fee.  It  con. 
grey  and  tipt  with  black;  the  lower  part  of  ihe  body  tains  about  3500  inhabitants,  and  was  formerly  the 
ishoary  rthefidesand  endsof  the  fur  areyellowifh.  The  refidence  of  the  kings  of  Portugal.  W.Long.  7.  50. 
lengthof  theanimalisaboutlix  inches:  weightfrom  31.     N.  Lat.  39.  40. 

to  44  oz.  but  in  winter  fcarcely  2\.     This  fpecies  in-  LERIDA,  on  ancient,  ftrong,  and  large  town  of 

habits  the  fouth-eait  parts  of  Ruffia,  and  about  all  the  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  with  a  bifhop's  fee,  an  univerlity, 
ridge  of  hills  fpreading  fouthward  from  the  Urallian  and  a  ftrong  caflle.  This  place  declared  for  king 
chain;  alfo  about  the  Irtilh,  and  in  the  weft  part  of  Charles  after  the  reduction  of  Barcelona  in  1705:  but 
the  Altaic  chain  ;  but  nowhere  in  the  eaft  beyond  it  was  retaken  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  in  1707,  after 
the  Oby.  They  delight  in  the  moft  funny  valleys 
and  herby  hills,  efpecially  near  the  edges  of  woods,to 
which  they  turn  on  any  alarm.  They  live  in  (o  con- 
cealed a  manner  as  very  rarely  to  be  feen:  but  are 
often  taken  in  winter  in  the  fnares  laid  for  the  er- 
mines ;  fo  are  well  known  to  the  hunters.  About  the 
Volga  they  arecalledy?w/#«&/  Saetfbik,or  groundhare: 
the  Tartars,  from  their  voice,  ftyle  them  tjehotfehot  or 
ittfitjkan,  or  the  barkhig  moufe :  the  Kalmucs  call  them 
rufla.     They  choofe  for  their  habitations  a  dry  fpot, 


the  battle  of  Almanza.     It  is   feated    on  a  hill  near 
the  river  Segra,  and  in  a  fertile  foil,  in  E.  Long.  o.  35. 
41.  31. 


N.L. 


LERINA,  or  Planasia,  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the 
two  fmalliflands  overagaiuft  Antipolis,  called  alfoZLe- 
rinas  and  Lerimu.  Now  St  Honorat,  on  the  coaft  of 
Provence,  fcarce  two  leagues  10  the  fouth  of  Antibes. 

LERINS,  the  name  of  two  iflands  in  the  Medi- 
terranean fea,  lying  on  the  coaft  of  Provence  in  France, 
five  miles  from  Antibes  ;  that  near  the  coaft,  called  St 


amidft  bufhes  covered  with  a  firm  fod,  preferring  the      Margaret,  is  guarded  by  invalids,  ftate-prifoners  being 


weftern  fides  of  the  hills.  In  thefe  they  burrow, lea 
ving  a  very  fmall  hole  for  the  entrance  ;  and  forming 
long  galleries,  in  which  they  make  their  nefts.  Thofeof 
the  old  ones  and  femalrs  are  numerous  and  intricate  : 
fo  that  their  place  would  be  fcarcely  known  but  for 
their  excrements:  and  even  thofc  they  drop,  by  a  wife 
inftinct,  under  fome  bufli,  left  their  dwelling  fhould  be 
difcovcred  by  their  enemies  among  the  animal  crea- 
ation.  Their  voice  alone  betrays  their  abode;  It  is 
like  the  piping  of  a  quail,  but  deeper,  and  fo  loud 
as  to  be  heard  at  the  diltance  of  half  a  German  mile. 
It  isrepeated  by  juft  intervals,  thrice,  four  times,  and 


fent  here.  It  was  taken  by  the  Englilh  in  1746,  but 
marfhal  Belleifle  retook  it  in  1747.  The  other  is 
called  St  Honorat ;  andislefs  than  the  former,  but  has 
a  Benedictine  abbey. 

LERMA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  old  Caflile,  feated 
on  the  river  Arlanza,  with  the  title  of  z  duchy.  W.  Lon. 
3.  5.N.  Lat.  42.  2. 

LERNA,  (anc.  geog.),  not  far  from  Argos,  on  the 
confines  of  L^conica;  fuppofed  to  be  a  town  of  Laco- 
nica,  but  on  tbebordersof  Argolis;  the  pofition  which 
Paufanias  allots  to  it,  near  Temenium,  on  the  fea  ; 
without  adding  whether  it  is  town,  river,  or  lake. 


often  fix.  The  voice  is  emitted  at  night  and  morning;      According  to  Strabo,  it  is  a  lake^iituated  between  the 


in  the  day,  except  in  rainy  and  cloudy  weather.  It 
is  common  to  both  fexes ;  but  the  female  is  fiknt 
for  fome  time  after  parturition,  which  is  about  the 
beginning  of  May  N.  S.  She  brings  forth  fix  at  a 
time,,  blind  and  naked;  which  (he  fuckles  often,  and 
covers  carefully  with  the  materials  of  her  neft.  Thefe 
moft  harmlefs  and  inoffenfive  animals  never  go  from 
their  holes.     They  feed  and  make  their  little  excur- 


territories  of  Argos  and  Mycene,  in  contradiction  to 
Paufanias.  If  there  was  a  town  of  this  name,  it 
feems  to  have  ftood  towards  the  fea,  but  the  lake  to 
have  been  more  inland.  Mela  calls  it  a  well  know  n 
town  on  the  Sinus  Argolicus  ;  and  Statius  by  Lerna 
feems  to  mean  fomethingmore  than  a  lake.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  lake  in  which,  as  Strabo  fays,  was  the  fa- 
bled Hydra  of  Hercules  :  therefore  callcd'Lema  At}. 

5  H  2  guiferx 
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iemea    guijera  (Statins).  The  lake  runs  in  a  river  or  Stream 
fl_        to  the  fea,  and  perhaps  arifes  from  a  river,  (Virgil.) 
^Lerwick.^  prom  the  iake  tjic  proverb,  Lerna  Malorum,  took  its 
to  rife  j  becaufe,  according  to  Strabo,  religious  purga- 
tions were  performed  in  it ;  or,  according  to  Hefychius, 
becanfe  the  Argives  threw  all  their  filth  into  it. 

LERNEA,  in  zoology;  a  genus  of  infects  of  the 
order  of  Vermes  mollufca,  the  charactersof  which  are  : 
The  body  fixes  itfelf  by  its  tentacula,  is  oblong,  and 
rather  tapering  ;  there  are  two  ovaries  like  tails,  and 
the  tentacula  arc  fhaped  like  arms.  (See  three  fpeci- 
mens  figured  on  Plate  CCLXXIV.) — 1.  The  cypri- 
nacea  has  four  tentacula,  two  of  which  are  ltinulated 
at  the  top.  It  is  a  fmall  fpecies  ;  about  half  an  inch 
long,  and  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  fmall  ftraw  :  the  body 
is  rounded,  of  a  pale  greyifh  white,  glofly  on  the  fur- 
face,  and  fomewlr.it  pellucid  :  it  is  thruft  out  of  a  kind 
of  coat  or  fhcath,  as  it  were  at  the  bafe,  which  is  of  a 
white  colour  and  a  thick  fkin  :  towards  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  body,  there  are  three  obtufe  tubercles, 
one  of  which  is  much  larger  than  the  reft:  the  mouth 
is  fituated  in  the  anterior  part,  and  near  it  there  are 
two  foft  and  and  flefhy  procefies ;  and  near  thefe  there 
is  alfo  on  each  fide  another  foft  procefs,  which  is  lu- 
nated  at  the  extremity.  It  is  found  on  the  fides  of  the 
bream,  carp,  and  roach,  in  many  ponds  and 
fivers,  in  great  abundance.  2.  Thefalmonea,  or  fal- 
mon-loufe,  has  an  ovated  body,  cordated  thorax,  and 
two  linear  arms  approaching  nearly  to  each  other. 
3.  The  afellina,  has  a  lunated  body  and  cordated  tho- 
rax ;  and  inhabits  die  gills  of  tbecod-fifii  and  ling  of 
the  northern  ocean. 

LERN1CA,  formerly  a  large  city  in  the  ifiand  of 
Cyprus,  as  appears  from  its  ruins  ;  but  is  now  no  more 
than  a  large  village  feated  on  the  fouthern  coaft  of  that 
liland,  where  there  is  a  good  road  and  a  fmall  fort  for 
its  defence. 

LERO  (anc.  geog.)  ;  one  of  the  two  fmall  iflands  in 
the  Mediterranean,  oppofite  to  Antipolis,  and  half  a 
mile  diitant  from  it  to  the  fouth.  Now  St  Margarita, 
over  againft  Antibes,  on  the  coaft  of  Provence. 

Lero,  or  Leros,  an  ifiand  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
one  of  the  Sporades;  remarkable,  according  to  fome 
authors,  for  the  birth  of  Patroclus.  E.  Long.  26.  15. 
N.  Lat.  37.  o. 

LE  R©y  le  veut,  the  king's  affent  to  public 
bills.  See  the  articles  Bill,  Statute,  and  Par- 
liament. 

LEPtWICK,  the  capital  town  of  Shetland,  fituated 
in  the  ifiand  calkd  the  Mainland,  in  W.  Long.  1.  50. 
N.  Lat.  61.  20.  It  contains  about  300  families,  with 
abundance  of  good  houfes,and  as  faflrionable  people  as 
are  to  be  feen  in  any  town  in  Scotland  of  its  bulk.  At 
rhe  north  end  of  the  town  there  is  a  regular  fort,  which 
was  built  at  the  charge  of  the  government  in  the  reign  of 
KingCharles  II. ;  who,  in  the  thneof  hisfirliwar  with 
the  Dutch  fent  over  a  garrifou  confifting  of  300  men 
under  the  command  of  one  colonel  William  Sinclair  a 
native  of  Zetland,  and  one  Mr  Milne  architect,  for 
building  the  faid  fort,  with  20  or  30  cannons  to  plant 
upon  it  for  protection  of  the  country.  There  was  a 
hjjfe  built  within  the  fort  fufficient  to  lodge  100 
men.  The  garrifon  ftaid  here  three  years  ;  the  charge 
of  which,  with  the  building  the  fort,  is  faid  to  have 
flood  the  king  28,000  pounds  fterling.  When  the 
garrifon  removed,  they  carried  off  the  cannon  from  the 


fort ;  and  in  the  next  war  with  the  Dutch,  two  or  Lerwick, 
three  years  after  the  garrifon  removed,  a  Dutch  fri-  Lefbos. 
gate  came  into  Brafay  Sound,  and  burnt  the  houfe  in  s~~ ~v_— ' 
the  fort  and  feveral  others  the  beft  in  the  town. 
Lerwick  has  no  freedom  nor  privileges,  but  is  go- 
verned by  abailie  upon  the  fame  footing  with  the  other 
bailies  in  the  country.  There  is  a  church  in  it,  and 
one  minister  of  the  prefbyterian  eftablifhment.  He  has 
for  ftipend  500  marks  paid  hiin  out  of  the  bifhop's  rents 
of  Orkney,  300  marks  by  the  town  of  Lerwick,  and 
the  tythesof  Gulberwick  about  200  marks:  making  in, 
all  1000  marks  Scots  yearly,  with  a  free  houfe  and 
garden.  Lerwick  chiefly  fubfifts  by  the  refort  of  fo- 
reigners to  it ;  fo  when  that  fails  it  muft  decline,  as  in- 
deed ithasdonefor  feveral  years  paft,  having  been  very 
little  frequented  by  foreigners,  and  thereby  is  become 
poor.  Several  project s  have  been  talked  of,  and  written 
upon, which  might  liave  been  very  beneficial  to  Lerwick  Glford's 
and  Zetland  had  they  taken  place;  as  that  of  the  Britifli  Defcript,  ef 
merchants  carrying  goods  from  Mufcovy  and  Sweden,  ■Zrf/aW, 
deligned  for  the  plantations  in  America,  that  muft  be  p*  7' 
entered  in  Britain,  having  them  entered  at  Lerwick, 
which  would  fave  a  great  deal  of  time  and  charges  to 
thefe  merchants;  alfo  the  Greenland  and  Herring  Fi- 
fhery  companies  of  Britain  propofed  Lerwick  as  a  mofl 
commodiousport  for  lodging  their  ftores  in,  and  forre- 
packing  their  herrings,  melting  their  oil,  and  thence 
exporting  the  fame  to  foreign  markets.  The  grand 
objection  to  thefe  fettlements  is,  that  Lerwick  is  an 
open  unfortified  place  ;  and  in  cafe  of  a  war,  the  mer- 
chants fhips  and  goods  would  beexpofed  to  the  ene- 
my ;  for  removing  of  which  difficulty  it  has  been  ob- 
served, that  would  goverment  beflow  a  fmall  garrifon. 
upon  it  of  only  100  men  andabout2o  pieces  of  cannon,,. 
and  be  at  a  fmall  charge  in  repairing  the  old  fort,  and 
erecting  a  fmall  battery  or  two  more,  thefe  meafures 
might  be  fufficient  to  fecure  the  place  againft  any  or- 
dinary effort  the  enemy  might  make  againft  it :  and  Ler- 
wick being  thus  fortified,  all  Britifh.  fhips  coming  from 
the  Eaft  or  Weft  Indies,  could  comefafely  there  in  time 
of  war,  and  lie  fecure  until  carried  thence  by  convoy, 
or  otherwife  as  the  proprietors  fhould  direct ;  and  thus 
Lerwick  might  become  more  advantageous  to  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain  than  Gibraltar  or  portMahon, 
and  that  for  one  tenth  part  of  the  charge  of  either  of 
thofe  places. 

LESBOS,  a  large  ifiand  in  the  ,#]gean  lea,  on  the 
coaft  of  iEolia,  of  about  168  miles  in  circumference.  It 
has  been  Severally  called  Pelafgia,  from  thePelafgiby 
whom  it  was  firft  peopled  ;  Macaria,  from  Macareus 
who  fettled  in  it  ;  and  Lejbos  from  the  fon-in-law 
and  fucceffor  of  Macareus  who  bore  the  fame  name.. 
The  chief  towns  of  Lefbos  were  Methymna  and  Mity- 
lene.  It  was  originally  governed  by  kings,  but  they 
were  afterwards  fubjected  to  the  neighbouring  powers. 
The  wine  which  it  produced  was  greatly  efleemed  by 
the  ancients,  and  flill  is  in  the  fame  repute  among  the 
moderns.  The  LefLianswere  fodebauched  and  difli- 
pated,  that  the  epithet  ofLeJbian  wasoften  ufed  to  Sig- 
nify debauchery  and  extravagance.  Lefbos  has  given 
birth  to  many  illufirious  perfons,  fuch  as  Arion,  Ter- 
pander,  Sappho,  &c.     See  Mitylene. 

LE^CAILLE  (James),  a  celebrated  Dutch  poet 
and  printer,  was  born  at  Geneva.  He  and  his  daugh- 
ter Catharine  I  cfeaille  have  excelled  all  the  Dutch; 
poets.     That  lady,  wh,o  was  furnamed  the  Sappho  of 

Holland  ;, 
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Lefcaille  Holland ,  and  the  tenth  Mufe,  died  in  I7ri.  A  col 
I  lection  of  her  poems  have  been  printed  in  which  are 
Legms.  the  Tragedies  of  Genferic,  Winceflaus,  Herod  and 
Mariamne,  Hercules  and  Dejaneira,  Nicomedes,  A- 
riadne,  Caffandra,  &c.  James  Lefcaille  her  father 
deferved  the  poet's  crown,  with  which  the  emperor 
Leopold  honoured  him  in  the  year  1603  :  he  died 
about  the  year  1677,  aged  67. 

LESCAR,  a  town  of  Gafcony,  in  France,  and  in 
the  territory  of  Beam,  with  a  bifhop's  fee  ;  feated  on 
a  hill,  in  W.  Long.  o.  30.  N.  Lat.  43.  23. 

LESGUIS,  a  people  of  Afia,  whofe  country  is 
indifferently  called  by  the  Georgians  Lefguiftan  and 
Daghejian.  it  is  bounded  to  the  fouth  and  eaft  by 
Perlia  and  the  Cafpian,  to  the  fouth-weft  and  weft  by 
Georgia,  the  Offi,  and  Kifti,  and  to  the  north  by  the 
Kifti  and  Tartar  tribes.  It  is  divided  into  a  variety 
of  diftricts  generally  independant,  and  governed  by 
chiefs  elected  by  the  people.  Guldenftsedt  has  re- 
marked, in  the  Lefguis  language,  eight  different  dia- 
lects, and  has  clalTes  their  tribes  in  conformity  to  this 
obfervation. 

The  firft  dialect  comprehends  15  tribes,  which  arc 
as  follow: :  1.  Avar,  in  Georgian  Chunfagh.  The 
chief  of  this  diftrict,  commonly  called  Avar  Khan,  is 
the  moft  powerful  prince  of  Lefguiftan,  and  refides  at 
Kabuda,  on  the  river  Kaferuk.  The  village  of  Avar 
is,  in  the  dialect  of  Audi,  called  Harbul.  2.  Kafe- 
-  ink,  in  the  high  mountains,  extending  along  a  branch 
of  the  Koifn,  called  Karak.  This  diftnct  is  depend- 
ant on  the  Khan  of  the  Kafi  Kumychs.  3.  Idatle 
on  the  Koifu,  joining  ontheAndi;  fubject  to  the  A- 
var  Khan.  4.  Mukratle,  fituated  ou  the  Karak,  and 
fubject  to  the  Avar  Khan.  5.  Otifecul,  fubject  to 
the  fame,  and  fituated  on  the  Koifu.  6.  Karakhle, 
upon  the  Karak,  below  Kaferuk,  fubject  to  the  fame. 
7.  Ghumbet,  on  the  river  Ghumbet,  that  joins  the 
Koifu,  fubject  to  the  chief  of  the  Coumyks.  8.  A- 
rakan  ;  and,  9.  Burtuma,  on  the  Koifu.  10,  Ant- 
fugh,  on  the  Samura,  facject  to  Georgia,  tl.  Te- 
bel,  on  the  fame  river,  independent.  12.  Tamurgi, 
or  Tumural,  on  the  fame  river.  13.  Akhti  ;  and, 
14.  Riual,  on  the  fame.  \$  Dfkar,  in  a  valley  that 
runs  from  the  Alazan  to  the  Samura.  It  was  former- 
ly fubject  to  Georgia,  but  is  now  independent.  In 
this  diftrict  are  fcen  remains  of  the  old  wall  ;  hat 
begins  at  Dei-bent,  and  probably  terminates  at  the  A- 
lazan.^ — The  inhabitants  of  Derbent  believe  that  their 
town  was  built  by  Alexander,  and  that  this  wall  for- 
merly extended  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea.  It  is,  how- 
ever, probable,  from  many  infenptions  in  old  Turkifh, 
Perlian,  Arabic,  .:nd  Rufifh  characters,  that  the  wall 
and  the  aqueducts  with  their  various  fubterraneous  paf- 
fages,  many  of  which  are  now  filled  up,  are  of  high 
antiquity.  This  town  fuffered  greatly  daring  its  fiege 
by  Sultan  Amurath,  who  entirely  deftroyed  the  lower 
quarter,  then  ;nh  ibited  by  Greeks.  It  was  again  ta- 
ken by  Schach  Abbas.  (Gaerber).  This  town  is 
the  old  Pylae  Cafpias. 

The  fecund  dialect  is  fpoken  in  the  two  following 
diftricts:  r.  Dido,  or  Didonli,  about  the  fource  of 
the  Samura.  This  diftrict  is  rich  in  mines;  a  ridge 
of  uninhabited  mountains  divides  it  from  Caket.  2. 
Unfo,  on  the  fmall  rivulets  that  join  the  Samura. 
Thefe  two  diftrict  sp  containing  together  about  iooo 
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families,  were  formerly  fubject  to  Georgia,  but  are   Lefgui*. 
now  independent.  » *—— < 

The  third  dialect  is  that  of  Kabutfh,  which  lies  on 
the  Samura  rivulets,  eaft  of  Dido,  and  north  of  Ca- 
ket. 

The  fourth  dialect  is  that  ofAndi,  fituated  on  a 
rivulet  that  runs  into  the  Koifu.  Some  of  its  villages 
are  fubject  to  the  Avar-Khan,  but  the  greater  part  to 
the  khan  of  Axai.  The  whole  con  lifts  of  about  800 
families. 

The  fifth  dialect  is  common  to  four  diflricts,  name- 
ly. i.Akuma,  on  the  Koifu,  fubject  to  the  Ufmci, 
or  khan  of  the  Caitaks,  and  Kara-Caitaks,  containing 
about  1000  families.  The  following  cuftom  is  attri- 
buted by  Colonel  Gaerber  to  the  fubjects  of  this 
prince  :  "Whenever  theUfmeihas  afon,  he  is  carried 
round  from  village  to  village,  and  alternately  fuckled 
by  every  woman  who  has  a  child  at  her  brcalt  until  he 
is  weaned.  This  cuftom,  by  eftiblilhing  a  kind  of  bro- 
therhood between  the  prince  and  his  fubjefts,  Angu- 
larly endears  them  to  each  other."  2.  Balkar.  3.Z11- 
dakara,  or  Zndakh,  down  the  Koifu,  fubject  to  the 
Ufmei.  4.  Kubema,  near  the  Koifu.  Colonel  Ga- 
erber, who  wrote  an  account  of  thefe  countries  in 
1  728,  gives  the  following  defcription  of  this  very  cu- 
rious place  :  "  Kubefh.a  is  a  large  ftrong  town,  fitua- 
ted on  a  hill  between  high  mountains.  Its  inhabitants 
call  themfelves  Franki  (Franks,  a  name  common  in  the 
eaft  to  all  Europeans),  and  relate, that  their  anceftora 
were  brought  hither  by  fome  accident,  the  particulars 
of  which  are  now  forgotten.  The  common  conjecture 
is,  that  they  were  mariners  cait  away  upon  the  coaft  ; 
bat  thofe  who  pretend  to  be  better  verfeJ  in  their  hi. 
ftory,  tell  the  ftory  this  way  : — The  Greeks  and  Ge- 
noefe,  fay  they,  carried  on,  during  feveral  centuries, 
a  conliderable  trade,  not  only  on  the  Black  fea,  but 
likewifeon  the  Cafpi.?.n,  and  werecertainly acquainted 
with  the  mines  contained  in  thefe  mountains,  from 
which  they  drew  by  their  trade  with  the  inhabitants 
great  quantities  of  lilver,  copper,  and  other  metals. 
In  order  to  work  thefe  upon  the  fpot,  they  fent  hither 
a  number  of  workmen  to  eftabhih  manufactures,  and 
inftroct  the  inhabitants.  The  fubiequent  invafionsof 
the  Arabs,  Turks  and  Monguls,  during  which  the 
mines  were  rilled  up,  and  their.anufactares  abandoned, 
prevented  the  ftrangers  from  effecting  their  return, 
fo  that  they  continued  here,  and  erected  themfelves 
into  a  republic.  What  renders  Jris  account  the  more 
probable  is,  that  they  are  ltill  excellent  artifs,  and 
make  very  good  fire-arms,  as  well  rifled  as  plain; 
fabres.  coats  of  nail,  and  feveral  articles  in  gob'  and 
filver.  for  exportatio  .  They  have  likewife,  for  their 
own  jefence,  fmall  copper  can  vis,  of  three  pounds 
calibre,  eaft  by  themfelves.  They  coin  rurktfh  and 
Perfian  filvc  money,  and  even  rubles,  which  readily 
pafs current,  becauTe  they  ate  of  the  full  weight  and 
value.  In  thel:  valleys  they  have  pafture  and  arable 
lands,  as  well  as  gardens  ;  but  they  pnrchafe  the  great- 
er part  of  their  corn,  trufting  chiefly  for  fupport  to 
the  fale  of  their  manufactures,  which  are  much  admi- 
red in  Perfia,  Turkey,  and  the  Crimea.  They  are  ge- 
nerally in  good  crrcumftarices,  area  quiet,  inoffenfive 
people,  but  high  firinted,  and  independent.  Their 
town  isconfiiered  as  a  neiural  fpot,  where  the  neigh- 
bouring princes  can  depofit  their  treafures  with  fafety. 

They 
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Lcfguis,    They  elect  yearly  twelve  magiflrates,  to  whom  they  been  frequent  horferaces.  It  has  a  market  on  Satin?-      Leflie. 

Lelkard.  pay  the  moil  unlimited  obedience;  and  as  all  the  in-  day,  andfeven  fairsin  the  year.  The  lid  of  its  parlia-  s « — 

habitantsare  on  a  footing  of  perfed  equality,  each  in-  ment  men  begins  the  23d  of  Edward  I.  Here  is  a  very 

dividual  is  fure  to  have  in  his  turn  a  lhare  in  the  go-  great  trade  in  all  manufactures  of  leather  ;    and  fome 

vernment.  In  the  year  1  725,  their  magiftrates,  as  well  fpinning  is  fet  up  here  lately,  encouraged  by  the  clo- 

as  the  Ufmei,  acknowledged  the  fovereignty  ofRuflia,  thiers  of  Devonihire.  On  the  hills  of  North  Ltikard, 

but  without  paying  any    tribute."     5.  Zudakara,  or  and  in  the  way  from  hence  to  Louncefton,  are  many 

Zadakh,  down  the  Koifu,  fubjed  to  the  Ufmei.     It  mines-of  tin,  which  is  caft  at  the  blowing  houfes  into 

contains  about  2000  families.  blocks,  that  are  fent  hither  to  be  coined. 

The  iixth  dialed  belongs  to  the   diflrids  on  the  LESLIE  (John),  bifhop  of  Rofs   in    Scotland,  the 

eaftern  flope  of  Caucafus,  between  Tarku  and  Der-  fon  of  Gavin  Leflie  an  eminent  lawyer,   was  born  in 

bent,  which   are,    i.Caitak;  and  2.  Tabalferan,  or  the  year  1526,  and   educated  at  the  uuiverfity  of  A- 

Kara-Caitak,  both  fubjed  to  the  Ufmei.  berdeen  ;  of  which  diocefe  he  was  made  official,  when 

The  feventh  dialed  is  that   of  Kafi-Coumyk,  on  a  but  a  youth.  He  was  foon  after  created  doftor  of  civil 

branch  of  the  Konifu,  near  Zudakara.  This  tribe  has  and  canon  law  ;  but  being  peculiarly  addided  to  the 

a  khan,  whofe  authority  isrecognifed  by  fome  neigh-  ftudy  of  divinity,  he  took  orders,  and  became  parfon 

bouring  dittricts.  of  Une.     When   the  reformation  began  to  fpread  in 

The  eighth  dialed  is  that  of  Kuraele,  belonging  to  Scotland,  and  difputes  about  religion  r.-.u  high,    Dr 

the  khan  of  Cuba.  Leflie,  in  1560,  diftinguilhed  himfelf  at  Edinburgh  as 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  fome  other  Lefguis  tribes,  a  principal  advocate  for  the  Romifli  church,  and  was 

whofe  dialeds  Mr  Guldenllaedt  was  unable  to  procure,  afterwards  deputed  by  the  chief  nobility  of  that  reli- 

From  a  comparifon  of  thofe  which  he  has  obtained,  it  gion  to  condole  with  queen  Mary  on  the  death  of  her 

appears  that  the  language  of  the  Lefguis  has  no  kind  hufband  the  king  of  France,  and  to  invite  her  to  re- 

of  affinity  with  any  other  known  language,  excepting  turn  to  her  native  dominions.     Accordingly,  after  a 

only  the  Samoyede,  to  which  it  has  a  remote  refem-  ihort  refidence  with  her  majeily,  they  embarked  togc- 

blance.  ther  at  Calais  in  1561,  and  lauded  at  Leith.    She  im- 

This  people  is  probably  defcended  from  the  tribesof  mediately  made  htm  one  of  her  privy-council,  and  a 
iTK>untaincers,known  to  ancient  geographers  under  the  fenator  of  the  college  of  juftice.  In  1564,  he  was  made 
nam c  of Lefgte,  oxLigyes.  The  itrengthof  their  conn-  abbot  of  Lundores  ;  and  on  the  death  of  Sinclair  was 
try,  which  is  a  region  of  mountains,  whofe  pafles  are  promoted  to  the  bilhopric  of  Rofs.  Thefe  accumula- 
known  only  to  themfelvcs,  has  probably  at  all  times  ted  honours  he  wifhed  not  to  enjoy  in  luxurious  indo- 
fecured  them  from  foreign  invalion  ;  but  as  the  fame  lence.  The  influence  derived  from  them,  he  exerted 
caufe  muft  have  divided  them  into  a  number  of  tribes,  to  the  profperity  of  his  country.  It  is  to  him  that 
independent  of  each  otV.er,  and  perhaps  always  di-  Scotland  is  indebted  for  the  publication  of  its  laws, 
flinguifhed  by  different  dialeds,  it  is  not  eafy  toima-  commonly  called  <(  the  black  ads  of  parliament," 
gine  any  common  caufe  of  union  which  can  ever  have  from  the  Saxon  charader  in  which  they  were  printed, 
a  (Tern  bled  the  whole  nation,  and  have  led  them  to  un-  At  hismoft  carneil  delire,  the  revilion  and  colledion 
dertake  very  remote  conquefts.  Their  hiilory,  there-  of  them  were  committed  to  the  great  officers  of  the 
fore,  were  it  known,  would  probably  be  very  uninte-  crown.  In  1568,  queen  Mary  having  fled  to  Eng- 
refting  tous.  They  fublifl  by  railing  cattle,  and  by  land  for  refuge,  and  being  there  detained  a  prifoncr, 
predatory  expeditions  into  the  countries  of  their  more  queen  Elizabeth  appointed  certain  commiflioners  at 
wealthy  neighbours.  During  the  troubles  in  Perfia,  York  to  examine  into  the  caufe  of  the  difpute  be- 
lowards  the  beginningof  this  century,  they  repeatedly  tween  Mary  and  herfubjeds.  Thefe  commiflioners 
facked  the  towns  of  Shamachie  and  Ardebil,  and  ra-  were  met  by  others  from  the  queen  of  Scots.  The  bi- 
vaged  the  neighbouring  diftrids  ;  and  the  prefent  ihopof  Rofs  was  of  the  number,  and  pleaded  the  caufe 
wretched  ftate  of  Georgia  and  of  part  of  Armenia,  is  of  his  royal  miftrefs  with  great  energy,  though  wall- 
owing to  the  frequency  of  their  incurfions.  In  their  out  fuccefs  ;  Elizabeth  had  no  intention  to  rele.<fe  her. 
perfonsand  drefs,  and  in  their  general  habits  of  life,  Mary,  difappointed  in  her  expedations  from  the  con- 
ai  far  as  thefe  are  known  to  us,  they  greatly  referable  ference  at  York,  fent  the  bifhop  of  Rofs  ambaffador  to 
the  Circaflian.  Elizabeth,  who  paid  little  attention  to  his  complaints. 

LESKARD,  a  town  in  Cornwall,  feated  in  a  le-  He  then  began  to  negociatc  a  marriage  between  his 
vel,is  a  corporation,  and  fends  two  members  to  par-  royal  miftrefs  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  which  nego- 
liament.  It  had  formerly  a  caftle,  now  in  ruins.  It  ciation,  it  is  well  known,  proved  fatal  to  the  duke,  and 
is  one  of  the  largeft  and  beft  built  towns  in  Cornwall,  was  the  caufe  of  Leflie's  being  fent  to  the  Tower.  In 
with  the  greateft  market.  It  was  firft  incorporated  by  1573  he  was  banifhed  the  kingdom,  and  retired  to 
Edward  earl  ef  Cornwall,  afterwards  by  King«John's  Holland.  The  two  following  years  he  fpent  in  fruit- 
ion, Richard  king  of  the  Romans,  and  had  rrivileges  lefs  endeavours  to  engage  the  powers  of  Europe  to 
fr ) m  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  Queen  Elizabeth  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  his  queen.  His  lail  application 
granted  it  a  charter  ;  by  which  it  was  to  have  a  mayor  was  to  the  pope  ;  but  the  power  of  the  heretic  Eliza- 
and  burgefles,  who  fhould  have  a  perpetual  fuccef-  beth  had  no  lefs  weight  with  his  holinefs  than  with 
iion,  purchafe  lands,  &c.  Here  is  a  handfome  town-  the  other  Roman  Catholic  princes  of  Europe.  Find- 
hall  built  on  ftone  pillars,  with  a  turret  on  it,  and  a  ing  all  his  perfonal  applications  intffedual,  he  had  re- 
noble  clock  with  four  dials  that  coft  near  200  1.  Here  courfe  to  his  pen  in  Oneen  Mary's  vindication  ;  but 
are  a  Lrge  church,  a  meeting-houfe,  an  eminent  free-  Elizabeth's  ultima  ratio  regu?n  was  too  potent  for  all 
fchool,  and  a  curious  conduit;  and  on  the  adjacent  his  arguments.  Bifhop  Leflie,  during  his  exile,  was 
commons,  which  feed  multitudes  of  fheep,  there  have  made  coadjutor  to  the  archbiihop  of  Rouen.     He  was 

at 


_> 
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Leflie,  at  ErufTels  when  he  received  the  account  of  Queen  for  its  linen  manufacture 
Leffinefs,  Mary's  execution  ;  and  immediately  retired  tothe  con-  51.  4T. 
vent  of  Guirtenberg  near  that  city,  where  he  died  in 
the  year  1596.  It  was  during  the  long  and  unfortu- 
nate captivity  of  Mary,  that  he  amufed  himfelf  in  wri- 
ting the  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  and  his  other  works. 
The  elegance  and  charms  of  literary  occupations  fer- 
ved  to  afluage  the  violence  of  his  woes.  His  know- 
ledge and  judgment  as  an  hiftorian  are  equally  to  be 
commended.  Where  he  ads  as  the  tranfeiber  of 
Boece,  there  may  be  diftinguiihed,  indeed  fome  of  the 
inaccuracies  of  that  writer.  But,  when  he  fpeaks  in 
his  own  perfon,  he  has  a  manlinefs,  a  candour  and  a 
moderation,  which  appear  not  always  even  in  authors 


LES 

\V.  Long.  3    53. 


N.  Lat.    Leffons. 


LESSONS,  among  ecclefiaflical  writers,  portions 
of  the  Holy  Scripture,  read  in  Chriftian  chupches,  at 
the  time  of  divine  fervice. 

In  the  ancient  church,  reading  the  Scriptures  was 
one  part  of  the  fervice  of  the  catechumens  ;  at  which 
all  perfons  were  allowed  to  be  prefent,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain instruction. 

The  church  of  England,  in  the  choice  of  leffons, 
proceeds  as  follows:  for   the   firft  leflbnon  ord, 
days,  (he  directs,  to  begin   at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  with  Genefis,  and  fo  continue  on    till  the  books 
of  the  Old  Teftament  are  read  over;  only  omitting 


of  the  Proteftant  perflation.     His  works  are,  r.  Jf-     the  Chronicles,  which  are  for  the  mod  part  the  fame 


f.'fti  animi  co/tfo/atio7tes,Sic.  compofedfor  the  confola 
tion  of  the  captive  queen.  2.  De  origine,moribtes,  ct 
gejlis  Scotorum.  3.  De  tit ulo  ct  jtere  fereniffima  Maria 
Scot  or  um  regi?ia,quo  regni  Anglia  fucctjfionam  fibi  jujl  s 
vindicat.  4.  Parancfis  ad  Anglos  et  Scotos.  $.De  illitjl. 
faminarumin  republ.  admi/iiflraiida}&cc.6.0ratio  adre- 
ginaviE/izabethampro  Jibertateivipetratida.  "J.Varane- 


with  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  and  other  par- 
ticular chapters  in  other  books,  either  becanfe  they 
contain  names  of  perfons,  places,  or  other  matters  lei's 
profitable  to  ordinary  readers. 

The  courfe  of  the  firft  leffons  for  Sundays  is  regu- 
lated after  a  different  manner.  From  advent  to  Sep - 
tuagefima-Sunday,  fome  particular  chapters  of  Ifaiah 


Jis  ad >iobilitate?npQp7>lu7!iq ne  Scolicuvi.  8. An  account  of    are  appointed  to  be  read,  becaufe  that  book   contains 


his  proceedings  during  his  embaffy  in  England  from 
1568  to  1572,  manufcript,  Oxon.  9.  Apology  for 
the  bifliop  of  Rofs,  concerning  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  : 
manufcript,  Oxon.     10.  Several  letters,  manufcript. 

Leslie  (Charles,  an  Irilh  divine,  and  a  zealous  Pro- 
teflant :  but  being  attached  to  the  houfe  of  Stuart,  he 
left  Ireland, and  went  to  the  pretender  at  Bar  le  Due, 
and  relidedwith  him  till  near  the  time  of  his  death; 
conftantly  endeavouring  to  make  him  a  Proteftant, 
but  without  effect.  He  died  in  1722.  His  principal 
works  are,  1.  A  (hart  and  eafy  method  with  the  De- 
ifts.  2.  A  fliort  and  eafy  meLhod  with  the  Jews. 
3.  The  fnake  in  the  grafs.  4.  Hereditary  right  to 
the  Crown  of  England  aliened.  5.  The  Socinian 
controverfy  difcuffed.   6.  The  charge  of  Socinianifm 


the  cleared  prophecies  concerning  Chrift.  Upon  Sep- 
tuageiima  Sunday  Genefis  is  begun,  becaufe  that  book 
which  treats  of  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  fevere  judge- 
ment of  God  inflicted  on  the  world  for  fin,  belt  fuits 
with  a  time  of  repentance  and  mortification.  After 
Genefis,  follow  chapters  out  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  as  they  lie  in  order  ;  only  on  feftival  Sun- 
days, fuch  as  Eafter,  Whiifunday.  &c.  the  particular 
hiftory  relating  to  that  day  is  appointed  to  be  read  ; 
and  on  the  faints-days,  the  church  appoints  iellbns 
out  of  the  moral  books,  fuch  as  Proverbs,  Ecclefiaftes, 
Eccleliafticus,  &c,  as  containing  excellent  inftructions 
for  the  conduct  of  life. 

As  to   the  fecond  lefibns,  the  church  obferves  the 
fame  courfe  both  on  fundays  and  week-days:  reading 


againft  Dr  Tillotfon  conlidered;  and  many  others,     the  gofpels  and  A<ts  of  the  Apoftles  in  the  morning, 
All  his  theological  pieces,  except  that  againft  Arch-     and  the  epiftles  in  the  evening,  in  the  order  they  ftand 


bifhop  Tillotfon,  were  collected  and  publilhed  by  him- 
felf, in  2  vols  folio. 

LESSER  tone,  in  mufic.     See  Tone. 

LESSINES,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands, 
in  Hainault,  feared  on  the  river  Dender,  and  famous 


in  the  new  Teftament  :  excepting  on  faints  days  and 
holy  days,  when  fuch  lefibns  are  appointed  as  either 
explain  the  myftery,  relate  the  hiftory,  or  apply  the 
example  to  us. 
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Lancafter.       LANCASTER  in  Pcnnfylvania:  A  wealthy,  po- 
v/       '  pulous,  and   highly  cultivated  county  ;    containing, 
according  to  an  enumeration  taken  in  purfuance  of  the 
act  of'  congrefs  of  March  1790,  at  lead  36,000  fouls. 
The  county  of  Lancafter  was  erected  by  an  act  of  af- 
fenibly  of  the  (late)  province,  palled  May  10,  1729, 
at  which  time  it  was  a  frontier,  and  only  four  coun- 
ties, viz.  Philadelphia,  Bucks,  Ciiefter,  and  Lancaf- 
ter,  in  the  province,  according  to  its  prefent  limits. 
Lancaller  is  at  prefent   bounded  eaftwardly  by  the 
county  of  Ciielter  ;  weftwardly,  for  37  miles,  by  the 
great  river  Sufquehanna,  which  divides  it  from  the 
county  of  York  :  north  and  north -welt,  by  the  coun- 
ties of"  Berks  and  Dauphin  ;  and  fouth,  by  the  Mary- 
land ftate  line  :   being  in  its   greateft   extent,  north 
and  fouth,  about  forty  miles,  and  eaft  and  well  about 
forty  five  miles.     The  country  in  general  is  well  wa- 
tered ;  in  exuberance  of  foil  is  exceeded   by  no  part 
of  the  united  itates,  and  may  not  improperly  be  called 
The  Garden  of  Pcnnfylvania.     The  inhabitants  are  an 
induftrious  and  thriving  people,  (a  great  proportion  of 
them  being  Germans,  or  of  German  extraction)  and 
annually  fupply  the  different  markets  of  Philadelphia, 
Wilmington,  and  Newport,  with  great  quantities  of 
flour,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  hops,  and  hemp.     Beiides 
the  borough   of  Lancafter,  the   county  contains  the 
thriving  villages  of  Elizabeth,  May  Town,  Rheims- 
Town,  Ephrata,  Leditz,  (Lititzor   Lydyards,  being 
fettled  by  Moravians)  Manheim,  Church  Town,  New 
Holland,  and  Strafbnrg  (or  Peddle-haufen).    It  fends 
at  prefent  fix  members  to  the   llate  houfe  cf  repre- 
sentatives. 

Lancaster,  (the  borough  of)  the  feat  of  juflicc 
for  the  county  of  Lancaller,  lies  fixty  fix  miles  weft- 
ward  of  Philadelphia.  It  was  laid  out  about  the  year 
1730  or  1732,  and  was  incorporated  on  the  firft  day  of 
May  1742.  By  virtue  of  its  charter  there  are  two 
market  days,  viz.  Wednefday  and  Saturday  in  each 
week  ;  and  two  fairs,  one  in  the  fummer,  and  one  in 
the  fall  of  each  year.  Lancafter  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
largeft  inland  town  in  the  United  States,  and  con- 
tained in  the  year  1792  fix  hundred  and  ninety  fix 
houfes,  public  buildings  included,  and  about  4000 
fouls.  The  ftreets  interfect  each  other  at  right  angles, 
but  from  the  lirnation  of  the  town  on  irregular  and  de- 
clining ground,  it  prefents  a  very  lingular  appear- 
ance to  ftrangers  on  the  firft  view.  This  fitnation, 
however,  contributes  greatly  to  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants, as  the  water  is  thereby  immediately  carried 
off  into  the  common  fewers,  formed  by  the  hand  of 
nature,  with  very  little  afTiflance,  and  wafhed  by  con- 
siderable fprings  which  rife  in  the  north-weft  and 
fbuth-eaft  corners  of  the  town.  The  collection  of 
fprings  which  rife  in  the  north-weft  corner,  and  are 
very  valuable,  may  be  conducted  into  every  part  of 
the  town  by  means  of  pipes  or  trunks.  It  has  been 
frequently  in  view  to  accomplifh  this  dci'irab^e  object, 
and  an  act  cf  afTembly  was  pafTed  on  the  22d  of  Ja- 
nuary 1774,  reciting  fome  attempts  that  had  already 
been  made,  and  that  it  waspropofed  by  the  burgefles, 
afliftants  and  inhabitants  of  the  faid  borough  to  fink 


and  fix  cilterns  at  different  places  for  the  reception  Lancafterv 
and  collection  of  water  in  large  quantities  for  imme- 
diate ufe,  in  cafes  of  fire,  &c.  and  im poling  a  penalty 
upon  perfons  removing  or  damaging  the  pipes  or  trunks 
which  might  be  fixed  for  conveying  the  water  from 
thofe  fprings.  But  this  beneficial  delign  was  not  at 
that  time  purfued,  owing  partly  perhaps  to  the  want 
of  power  in  the  corporation  to  raile  money  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  and  partly  to  the  war  breaking  out  and  the  ge- 
neral calamities  which  enfued.  But  as  thefe  reafons  no 
longer  operate,  it  is  expected  the  public  fpiritof  the 
inhabitants  of  Lancafter  will  fpcedily  be  exerted  to 
improve  the  natural  advantages,  as  well  as  to  protect, 
to  regulate  ,  and  adorn  the  town.  To  promote  thefe 
delirable  ends  they  applied  for  and  obtained  an  act  of 
afTembly,  which  was  palled  April  4,  1792,  for  efta- 
blifhing  a  nightly  watch,  providing  lamps,  and  fup- 
porting  pumps  for  public  ufe  in  the  borough.  This  act 
alfo  contemplates  the  former  ufeful  defigns,  and  em- 
powers the  corporation  to  levy  and  collect  money  to 
erect  and  maintain  dams  and  fluices  for  the  collection 
of  water  for  the  beneficial  purpofes  abovementioned. 

Lancafter  is  well  built,  chiefly  brick,  and  fome  of 
the  public  buildings  confiderably  ornamented.  The 
court-houfe,  which  is  erected  in  a  fquare  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  town  is  a  fuperb  and  fpacious  building. 
There  are  feven  churches,  appropriated  to  different 
Chriftian  Societies.  To  the  Lutheran  church  a  fteeple 
was  added  in  the  year  1 792  by  the  ingenious  architect, 
Colliday  of  Philadelphia,  and  is,  within  a  few  feet, 
as  high  as  the  fteeple  of  Chrift  Church  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  is  allowed  to  be  the  neateft,  belt  proportion- 
ed and  moft  elegant  piece  of  work  of  the  kind  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  intended  to  be  furnifhed  fhortly 
with  a  complete  ring  of  bells. 

There  area  variety  of  excellent  tradefmen  in  Lan- 
cafter, but  no  particular  manufacture  of  any  kind  is 
carried  on  at  prefent  to  any  extent  except  the  manu- 
facture of  guns  and  rifles:  though  from  the  natural 
advantages  it  affords  it  will  in  all  probability  become 
a  manufacturing  town  of  confiderable  importance,  at 
a  period  not  far  diftant.  An  act  of  afTembly  was 
pafTed  on  the  10th  day  of  March,  1787,  to  incorpo- 
rate and  endow  the  German  college  and  charity 
fchool  in  this  borough,  by  the  name  of  Franklin  Col- 
lege ;  though  for  obvious  reafons,  it  has  not  yet  rifen 
into  any  confequence,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  may  one 
day  become  an  ufeful  nurfery  of"  fcience  and  virtue. 

During  the  time  the  Britiih  troops  were  in  pofTeflion 
of  Philadelphia,  under  the  command  of  General  Sir 
William  Howe,  the  legiflature  held  one  fcflion  at  this 
place,  viz.  in  December  1778,  but  before  their  next 
meeting  the  city  was  evacuated. 

The  environs  of  the  borough  of  Lancafter  are  ex- 
tremely fertile,  populous,  and  well  cultivated,  and 
within  fix  miles,  in  different  directions,  are  enume- 
rated about  35  mills. 

In  confequence  of  an  act  of  afTembly  pafTed  April 
10, 1792,  a  company  has  been  incorporated  for  making 
an  artificial  or  turnpike  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Lan- 
cafter, in  which  work  they  are  rapidly  proceeding.* 


*  This  article,  which  fhould  have  come  in  at  the  521ft  page,  was  not  received  till  too  late  for  its  place  ;  it 
was  judged  proper  to  introduce  it  here. 
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